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FIRST  DAY. 

Wednesday,  14th  November,  1928. 


Pbesbnt  : 

The  Right  Hoh.  Sie  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 
Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Babt. 

Sm  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.B. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  O.B.E.,  M.P. 

Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 


Mr.  .tames  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mb.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

. (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mb.  H.  H.  Piggott,  C.B.,  O.B.E. , called  and  examined. 


(Chairman) ; The  Ministry  of  Transport  has  pre- 
sented three  Memoranda  to  the  Commission.  The 
First  Memorandum,  dated  3rd  October,  1928,  deahng 
with  the  existing  system  of  regulation  and  control  of 
the  various  means  of  transport,  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Commission  and  was  before  the  Com- 
mission at  the  meeting  on  1 8th  October.  Having 
considered  this  Memorandum,  the  Commission  re- 
quested the  Ministry  to  submit  further  Memoranda 
elaborating  certain  matters  to  which  references  are 
made  in  the  First  Memorandum.  In  response  to  this 
request  the  Second  Memorandum*  now  submitted  to 
the  Commission  deals  with  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill,  and  the  Third  Memorandumf  is  concerned  with 
the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924. 


Memo.  No.  1. 

FIRST  MEMORANDUM 
submitted  by 

THE  Ministry  oe  Transport. 

3rd  October,  1928. 

Part  I of  the  following  Memorandum  contains  a 
brief  account  of  the  system  of  highway  administration 
and  draws  attention  to  the  expenditure  upon  highways, 
the  sources  from  which  it  is  met,  and  to  some  of  the 
available  statistical  uiformation  relating  to  the  growth 
of  road  traffic. 

Part  II  contains  a description  of  the  existmg  system 
of  regulation  and  control  of  the  various  means  of 
transport  in  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  these  come  within 
the  province  of  the  Ministry,  and  draws  attention  to 
the  sources  of  statistical  and  financial  information 
relating  to  transport  undertakings. 
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Part  I. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HIGHWAYS, 
HIGHWAY  COSTS,  AND  STATISTICS 
RELATIVE  TO  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

I.  Administbation  op  Highways  and  Bridges. 
England  and  Wales. 

1.  The  responsibility  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  falls  primarily  upon  the  local  authorities 
of  the  coimties  and  districts  (urban  and  rural)  into 
which  England  and  Wales  are  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  local  government.  In  matters  connected  with 
highways  the  local  authorities  are  generally  referred 
to  as  “ highway  ” authorities.  The  expenditure 
falling  upon  a highway  authority  is  met  out  of  the 
rates  levied  in  the  area. 

2.  The  total  mileage  of  roads  in  Great  Britain  is 
178,914  miles. 

Under  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Minister  of 
Transport  by  Section  17  (2)  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  Act,  1919,  the  roads  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  classified. 

Class  I.  Roads  of  an  arterial  character  con- 
necting large  centres  of  population 
and  important  roads  forming  con- 
necting hnks  between  such  arterial 
roads. 

Class  II. — ^Roads  connecting  centres  of  population 
of  less  importance  than  those  referred 
to  in  Class  I or  linking  up  such  areas 
with  Class  I roads. 

“ Other  Roads". 

The  mileage  of  roads  at  present  classified  in  Class  I 
IS  25,139  and  in  Class  H,  16,686. 
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3.  As  regards  “ other  roads  ”,  aU  the  roads  of  any 
traffic  value  in  rural  areas  (55,053  miles  in  aU)  have 
been  “ scheduled  ”,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  special 
assistance  from  the  Road  Fund  to  rural  highway 
authorities.  These  grants  from  the  Road  Fund  are 
referred  to  in  a later  section  of  the  Memorandum. 

4.  The  attached  Appendix  No.  16,  from  the  Annual 
Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Road  Fund  for 
the  year  1927-28,*  shows  the  total  mileage  of  roads 
and  the  mileage  of  “ classffied  ” and  “ scheduled  ” 
roads  in  the  areas  of  the  various  classes  of  highway 
authorities  in  Great  Britain. 

Road  Construction. 

5.  New  roads  or  highways  may  be  constructed 
either  as  : — 

(а)  Private  roads  required  for  the  purpose  of 

developing  an  estate  ; or  as 

(б)  Public  highways  “ repairable  by  the  inhabi- 

tants at  large  ”. 

6.  Roads  in  category  (a)  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  pmely  local  benefit  and  are  constructed  by  the 
owners  of  the  estate.  The  highway  authority  can 
take  over  such  roads  and  maintain  them  when 
constructed  to  their  satisfaction,  if  it  desires  to  do  so. 
The  highway  authority  also  has  power  to  construct 
such  roads  at  the  expense  of  the  estate  owners  and 
may  also  contribute  towards  the  cost. 

With  regard  to  roads  in  category  (6),  it  is  provided 
that  the  Minister  of  Transport  may  authorise  a 
highway  authority  to  construct  a road  and  that  where 
so  authorised  the  highway  authority  shah  have  power 
to  construct  the  road  and  to  do  aU  such  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  The  Minister  of  Trans- 
port may  make  a grant  out  of  the  Road  Fund  towards 
the  cost  of  construction. 

Further,  the  Minister  of  Transport  himseh  has 
power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  construct 
any  new  roads  which  appear  to  be  required  for 
facilitating  road  traffic. 

Road  Maintenance. 

7.  In  County  Boroughs  and  the  City  of  London 
and  in  each  of  the  28  Metropohtan  Boroughs  forming 
the  County  of  London,  the  highway  authority  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  highways 
within  its  area.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair 
in  each  area  is  paid  for  out  of  rates  levied  exclusively 
in  the  area  with  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the 
“ Road  Fund  ”.  (See  paragraphs  16  to  19.) 

8.  In  the  Administrative  Coimties  (which  for  local 
government  purposes  exclude  Cormty  Boroughs)  the 
County  Council  is  the  highway  authority  but  is 
responsible  only  for  “ main  ” roads  withm  the 
County.  Roads  other  than  “ main  ” roads  are  Imown 
as  “ district  ” roads  and  are  maintained  by  the  Coimoils 
of  the  non-County  Boroughs,  Urban  Districts  and 
Rural  Districts  into  which  Coimties  are  divided  for 
the  purposes  of. local  government. 

The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  “ main  ” roads  is  paid 
for  partly  out  of  the  County  rates  which  are  levied  on 
the  whole  of  the  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Council,  partly  by  grants  from  the  Road 
Fxmd  and  partly  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  e.g. 
Exchequer  contributions  in  aid  of  rates,  recoupments 
from  statutory  undertakings,  &c. 

9.  “ District  ” roads  are  maintained  partly  out 
of  rates  levied  in  the  non-County  Borough,  Urban 
District  or  Rural  District,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  similar  to  those  mentioned 
above,  and  partly  by  grants  from  the  Road  Fund,  so 
that  in  such  districts  rates  are  paid  to  the  County 
Coimcil  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  “ main  ” 
roads  and  to  the  local  district  council  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  “ district  ” roads.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  County  Councils  to  contribute  towards  the 
upkeep  of  “ district  ” roads,  and,  in  many  cases, 
this  power  is  exercised  by  them  to  a considerable 
extent. 


* See  page  27. 
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Bridges. 

10.  The  information  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  may  be  read  as  applying  to  bridges  as 
well  as  to  roads. 

Scotland. 

11.  The  road  authority  in  all  burghs  is  the  Town 
Coimcil. 

The  general  road  authority  in  the  Scottish  counties 
is  the  Comity  Council,  entrusted  vsith  the  management 
of  the  financial  and  administrative  business  of  the 
county.  There  are  no  Rural  District  Councils  in 
Scotland. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  management  and  mainten 
ance  of  highways  each  county  (except  where  it  consists 
of  less  than  six  parishes)  is  divided  into  districts  and 
there  exists  a District  Committee  for  each  district. 
The  District  Committee  possesses  the  powers  conferred 
by  the  Local  Government  and  Roads  and  Bridges 
Acts  and  for  the  regulation  of  proceedings  is  deemed 
to  be  a committee  of  the  County  Council. 

Proposed  Reforms  in  Highway  Administration. 

12.  As  a part  of  the  Government’s  scheme  of 
derating  and  local  government  reform  explained  in 
the  Memorandum  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
in  June,  1928,  Cmd.  3134,  important  changes  are 
contemplated  in  the  existing  system  of  highway 
administration.  It  is  intended  that  the  counties 
shall  assume  complete  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  roads  in  rural  districts.  At  the  same 
time,  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  counties 
for  the  maintenance  of  through  communications  and 
which  has  long  been  recognised  by  the  vestmg  in  them 
of  main  roads,  will  be  extended  by  the  transference 
to  them  of  the  financial  charges  in  respect  of  all 
Class  I and  Class  II  Roads  in  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  outside  the  county  boroughs. 

13.  County  boroughs  and  metropolitan  boroughs 
will  retain  their  existing  responsibfiity  in  respect 
to  all  the  roads  in  their  areas,  and  boroughs  and  urban 
district  councils  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  their  areas  (mainly 
residential  “ streets  ” of  purely  local  importance) 
which  are  not  already  maintainable  by  the  counties 
as  main  roads  or  which  would  not  be  transferred  to 
them  as  classified  roads.  The  counties  will  become 
highway  authorities  in  respect  of  all  roads  transferred 
to  them  but  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  question 
whether,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  on  what 
conditions,  the  minor  authorities  should  carry  out 
the  actual  work  on  roads  in  their  areas,  in  oases 
where  it  is  clear  that  such  a course  is  justified  by 
considerations  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Highway  administration  in  Scotland  is  less 
complicated  than  in  England  and  Wales.  The  only 
administrative  reforms  which  are  proposed  in  the 
Memorandum  issued  by  the  Scottish  Office  in  June, 
1928,.  Cmd.  3135,  so  far  as  highways  are  concerned, 
are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  that  the  District  Committees  of  the  counties 

should  be  abolished,  and 

(b)  that  all  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  in  burghs 

with  a population  under  20,000  should  be 
transferred  to  the  county  and  should 
become  a comity  charge. 


II.  Highway  Costs. 

15.  Two  Appendices  from  the  Annual  Report  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Road  Fund  for  1927—28 

are  attached.*  i 

The  first  Appendix,  No.  13,  shows  the  total 
expenditure  of  local  authorities  on  the  maintenance, 
improvement,  cleansing  and  construction  of  highways, 
bridges  and  ferries  for  each  financial  year  from  1910 
to  1926.  Figures  for  subsequent  years  are  not  yet 
available.  

* See  pages  28  and  29. 
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The  second  Appendix,  No.  14,  shows  for  the 
financial  years  1922  to  1928  the  estimated  total 
expenditure,  and  the  expenditure  per  mile,  on 
ordinary  maintenance  and  repairs  of  Class  I and  Class 
II  roads  and  bridges. 

III.  Road  Fund. 

16,  This  is  a national  Fund,  the  revenue  of  which  is 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  excise  duties  on 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  which  have  been 
in  force  since  1st  January,  1921,  from  driving  licences 
and  licences  for  horse-drawn  carriages,  and  from 
fines  for  offences  under  the  Motor  Car  Acts  of  1896 
and  1903. 

1'?.  The  proceeds  from  motor  taxation  wliich  are 
collected  by  local  authorities  and  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  have  been,  since  1st  April,  1926,  first 
subjected  to  a deduction  by  the  Treasury  for  general 
Exchequer  purposes  amounting  to  one-third  of  the 
taxes  upon  motor-cycles  and  cars  taxed  upon  horse- 
power (Section  42,  Finance  Act,  1926).  The  balance, 
less  a sum  of  about  £600,000  payable  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Accomits,  is  transferred  to  the  Road  Fund 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
The  Minister,  out  of  the  Road  Fund,  defrays 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Road  Fund, 
(including  local  authorities’  costs  of  collection)  and 
the  balance  is  available  for  grants  to  highway 
authorities  towards  the  cost  of  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  roads  and  bridges. 
The  estimated  net  revenue  of  the  Fund  available  for 
grants  for  the  year  1928-29  is  about  £20,700,000. 

The  Minister  makes  an  Annual  Report  to  Parha- 
ment  of  his  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  Fimd.  Full  information  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  grants  is  contained  in  the 
Appendices  published  wdth  these  Reports. 

18.  It  is  the  practice  to  make  grants  year  by  year 
from  the  Road  Fimd  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  Class  I and 
33J  per  cent,  (increased  from  25  per  cent,  as  from 
1st  April,  1927)  in  the  case  of  roads  in  Class  II.  As 
regards  “ Other  roads  ” grants  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent,  are  made  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
“ scheduled  ” roads  in  rural  areas  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3.  At  the  present  time  the  “ maintenance  ” 
grants  to  these  three  classes  of  roads  amormt  to  about 
£12,000,000  per  annum.  In  addition,  advances  by  way 
of  grants  are  made  from  the  Fund  towards  the  cost  of 
widening  and  improvements  on  roads  in  aU  classes, 
and  towards  the  construction  of  new  roads. 

19.  As  a part  of  the  Government’s  scheme  of 
derating  and  local  government  reform  already  referred 
to,  it  is  proposed  that  certain  grants  now  made  direct 
from  the  Road  Fund  towards  the  maintenance  of  roads 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  a sum  representing 
the  total  of  these  grants  during  the  “ standard  year  ” 
shall  be  included  in  the  moneys  to  be  distributed  to 
local  authorities  by  way  of  “ Block  Grants  ” in 
accordance  with  the  formulse  set  out  in  the  Memo- 
randa issued  in  June,  1928,  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Scottish  Office  (Cmd.  3134  and  3135). 

The  grants  from  the  Road  Fund  affected  by  these 
proposals  are  : — 

[а)  In  England  and  Wales,  the  classification 

grants  for  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  in 
London  and  County  Boroughs  and  the 
grants  for  the  maintenance  of  scheduled 
roads  in  County  Districts. 

(б)  In  Scotland,  the  classification  grants  for 

Class  I and  Class  II  roads  in  large  burghs 
(i.e.,  those  over  20,000  in  population)  and 
the  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  scheduled 
roads  in  Coimty  Districts. 

The  grants  in  question  represent  a sum  of  about 
£3,000,000  per  aimum.  It  is  also  proposed  that  there 
shall  be  charged  upon  the  Road  Fund  a further  sum  of 
£3,000,000  per  armum  towards  the  £8,600,000  of 
“ new  money  ” to  be  included  in  the  formula  grant. 

The  grants  from  the  Road  Fund  in  respect  of  the 
maintenance  of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  outside 


London  and  the  County  Boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  outside  the  large  Bmghs  in  Scotland,  will 
continue  to  be  paid  from  the  Road  Fmid  on  a per- 
centage basis,  as  will  also  the  grants  towards  works  in 
the  nature  of  major  improvements  on  aU  roads,  and 
towards  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  bridges. 

IV.  LiCENsnsra  Returns  eor  the  Years  1921  to  1927. 

20.  The  table  given  below  shows  the  number  of 
drivers’  licences  year  by  year  since  1921  and  the 
munber  of  motor  vehicles  licensed  in  each  year.  The 
gross  receipts  less  rebates  and  refunds  are  also  shown. 


Approximate 

Approximate 

Cross  receipts 

number  of 
Drivers’ 

number  of 

from  Motor 

Calendar 

Motor 

Taxation  less 

Year. 

Licences. 

Vehicles. 

Rebates  and 
Refunds. 

1921  ... 

1,106,000 

873,700 

10,042,000 

1922  ... 

1,210,700 

979,000 

11,480,000 

1923  ... 

1,416,400 

1,141,400 

13,124,000 

1924  ... 

1,644,400 

1,335,600 

15,190,000 

1925  ... 

1,923,900 

1,547,000 

16,961,000 

1926  ... 

2,132,900 

1,729,000 

18,686,000 

1927  ... 

2,349,000 

1,898,600 

23,000,000 

21.  The  considerable 

increase  in  the 

gross  receipts 

for  the  calendar  year  1927  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 

that,  as  from  the  1st  January  of  that  year,  the  duties 
on  the  heavier  types  of  hackney  carriages  and  goods 
vehicles  were  substantially  increased. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  gross  receipts  for 
1927  and  for  a portion  of  1926  include  the  Exchequer 
share  (one-third)  of  the  taxes  upon  motor-cycles  and 
upon  cars  taxed  upon  horse-power.  For  the  calendar 
year  1927  this  share  amounted  to  £3,897,661. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  figures  for  1927  represent 
one  vehicle  (taking  into  account  motor-cycles)  for 
every  23  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  one  driving 
licence  for  every  19  persons. 

22.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 


vehicles  in  the  main 

classes. 

The  numbers  are  the 

numbers 

of  hcences 

current 

on  the  31st 

August  in 

each  year 

H.P. 

Motor 

Goods 

Motor 

Year. 

Glass. 

Cycles. 

Vehicles. 

Hackneys. 

No. 

. No. 

No. 

No. 

1922  ... 

314,769 

377,943 

160,996 

77,614 

1923  ... 

383,525 

430,138 

173,363 

86,966 

1924  ... 

473,528 

495,679 

203,156 

94,163 

1925  ... 

579,901 

571,662 

224,287 

98,833 

1926  ... 

676,207 

629,648 

248,367 

99,077 

1927  ... 

778,066 

671,620 

275,831 

96,676 

23.  In  the  Finance  Act,  1928,  it  was  provided  that. 

as  from  the  25th  April,  1928,  a tax  of  4d.  per  gallon  is 
leviable  on  all  hydro-carbon  oils  conforming  to  a 
certain  specification,  which  specification  embraces 
what  is  commonly  known  as  petrol.  The  proceeds 
from  this  new  motor  spirit  duty  go  to  the  Exchequer 
and  no  portion  enures  to  the  Road  Fund. 

The  Finance  Act,  1928,  also  provides  that,  as  from 
1st  January,  1929,  the  licence  duties  on  the  heavier 
types  of  lorries,  omnibuses  and  motor  coaches  shall  be 
reduced  by  20  per  cent,  in  cases  where  the  vehicle  is 
fitted  entirely  with  pneumatic  tyres. 

V.  Censuses  of  Mbchanicadly  Propelled  Road 
Vehicles. 

24.  For  each  of  the  past  two  years  Returns  have 
been  obtained  from  the  licensing  authorities,  showing 
the  numbers  of  mechanically  propelled  road  vehicles 
for  which  licences  were  current  at  any  time  during  the 
quarter  ended  30th  September.  The  results  for  the 
years  1926  and  1927  have  been  tabulated  and  pub- 
lished (Census  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles, 
1926  and  1927),  and  those  for  1928  will  be  published 
early  next  year.  The  First  Table  in  the  published 
Retiuns  shows  the  number  of  vehicles  of  different 
classes  licensed  in  each  registration  area  throughout 
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Great  Britain.  The  Second  Table  shows  the  total 
number  of  vehicles  of  each  class  at  each  step  of  the 
appropriate  taxation  scale. 

25.  In  addition,  returns  have  been  received  from 
1st  March,  1927,  of  the  vehicles  registered  for  the 
first  time.  The  returns  are  arranged  in  a similar 
form  and  are  published  quarterly. 

VI.  Censuses  of  Tbaeeio. 

26.  Censuses  of  traffic  are  taken  at  intervals  of 
three  years  on  all  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  outside 
London  and  the  County  Boroughs.  The  censuses 
on  Class  I roads  were  taken  in  1922,  1925  and  1928, 
and  on  Class  II  roads  in  1923  and  1926.  The  results 
of  the  last  census  on  Class  I roads  taken  in  August, 
1928,  will  not  be  available  until  early  in  1929.  Reports 
on  the  other  censuses  have  been  published  with  a 
number  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  appendices, 
and  the  detailed  records  are  available  for  inspection 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

27.  The  count  is  taken  in  each  case  for  a period 
of  seven  consecutive  days  in  the  month  of  August, 
for  16  hours  a day,  i.e.,  from  6 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Care  is 
taken  to  choose  in  each  locality  a week  free  from 
abnormal  traffic,  caused  by  holidays,  race-meetings, 
fairs,  &c.  The  census  points  are  usually  between 
5 and  7 miles  apart,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to 
“ straddle  ” the  points  of  junction  of  contributory 
streams  of  traffic  so  as  to  enable  the  volume  of  each 
stream  to  be  calculated  separately.  Particulars  are 
booked  on  standard  forms  of  schedule  by  each 
enumerator  under  a variety  of  heads,  e.g.,  each 
separate  type  of  motor  vehicle,  traction  engines, 
trailers,  tramoars,  also  different  kinds  of  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  pedal  bicycles  and  cattle.  An  average 
weight  is  assigned  to  each  vehicle  and  the  result 
finally  worked  out  as  the  average  number  of  tons  per 
day  at  each  particular  census  point. 

28.  The  records  seemed  by  the  Road  Board  prior 
to  the  war  make  it  possible  in  a few  isolated  cases  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 
traffic  by  road  dming  the  past  fifteen  years.  A few 
typical  instances  are  given  below  : — 

Tons  per  day. 


Class  I Roads.  Censvbs  Point. 

1911- 

12. 

1922. 

1925. 

A.  67.  (Liver-  Sankey  Bridges 

pool-Man-  (Lancs). 

chester-Lin- 
coln). 

1,150 

8,260 

11,610 

A.24.  (London-  Near  Findon 

Worthing).  (Sussex). 

700 

1,920 

3,600 

A.l.  (London-  Framwellgate 
Edinburgh).  Moor  (Durham). 

650 

3,350 

6,350 

A. 7.  (Edin-  Near  Moorville 
burgh-Car-  (Cumberland), 

lisle). 

660 

1,920 

4,330 

Tons  per  day. 

Class  II  Roads.  Census  Point. 

1912- 

13. 

1923. 

1926. 

B.3017.  (Bagshot  NearFernliill 
Park-Wing-  (Berks), 

field). 

110 

635 

1,206 

B.1160.  (Nor-  Westwick  Lodges 
wioh-North  (Norfolk). 

Walsham). 

276 

490 

795 

B.5017.  (Bur-  Henhurst  Hill 
ton- on -Trent—  (Staffs). 

335 

860 

910 

Uttoxeter). 

29.  These  statistics  of  traffic  have  up  to  the  present 
only  been  taken  dming  one  week  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  for  the  period  of  daylight  only.  This 
month  has  been  chosen  as  the  time  when,  taking 
the  country  as  a whole,  the  tide,  of  traffic  may  be 
regarded  as  being  near  its  highest  point.  It  is  obvious 
that  misleading  inferences  may  be  drawn  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  average  for  August  is  taken  as  applicable 
to  the  whole  year,  or  if,  on  the  other,  the  traffic  by 
night,  which  on  some  roads  is  considerable,  is  entirely 
disregarded.  Steps  are  being  taken  dming  the  present 


year  to  seeme  records  for  a complete  day  of  24  horns 
in  each  week  throughout  the  year  at  twenty-four 
selected  points,  distributed  in  typical  areas  over 
the  country,  so  as  to  obtain  some  standard  of  com- 
parison (at  these  typical  points  at  any  rate)  between 
the  volume  and  density  of  traffic  by  day  and  by  night, 
and  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

VII.  Restrictions  on  the  Use  oe  the  Highway. 
Roads  Act,  1920 — Section  7 (4). 

30.  Under  Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920, 
the  Minister  of  Transport  has  powers  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  the  use  of  specified  roads  by  specified  classes 
of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles.  This  sub-section 
provides  that  the  Minister  may  by  Order  on  the 
application  of  any  county  comicil  or  county  borough 
council  after  holding  a pubhe  inquiry  prohibit  or 
restrict,  subject  to  such  exceptions  or  conditions  as  to 
occasional  uses  or  otherwise  as  may  be  specified  in  the 
Order,  the  driving  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles 
of  any  specified  class  on  any  specified  highway 
within  the  area  of  the  coimoil  in  any  case  in  which 
it  appears  to  him,  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  to  be 
proved  that  a vehicle  of  that  class  caimot  be  used  on 
that  highway  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
vehicle  or  the  persons  therein  or  of  other  traffic 
using  the  highway,  or  that  the  highway  is  unsuitable 
for  use  by  a vehicle  of  that  class.  The  existence  of 
suitable  alternative  routes  for  traffic  is  always  taken 
into  consideration  before  a decision  to  make  an  Order 
is  taken. 

31.  The  powers  afforded  by  this  sub-section  have 
proved  useful  in  practice  and  the  following  matters 
affecting  their  exercise  may  be  noted  : — 

[а]  AppHoations  for  Orders  may  be  made  only  by 

the  Councils  of  counties  and  county 
boroughs. 

(б)  A public  inquiry  has  to  be  held  in  order  that 

the  owners  of  vehicles  which  would  be 
precluded  from  using  a road  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  putting  their  case. 

(c)  The  roads  in  respect  of  which  application  is 

made  have  to  be  specified.  A council 
cannot,  therefore,  apply  for  restrictions 
applicable  to  a particular  zone  or  area. 

(d)  The  Orders  are  confined  to  specified  classes  of 

mechanically  propelled  vehicles.  The 
Minister  is  advised  that  he  can  make  an 
Order  applicable  to  all  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vehicles  and  several  such  Orders 
have,  in  fact,  been  made.  He  is  advised, 
however,  that  he  oaimot  distinguish  vehicles 
merely  by  user  and  is,  therefore,  unable  to 
TTip.l^e  an  Order  affecting  heavy  motor  cars 
carrying  passengers  but  not  those  carrying 
goods.  Orders  cannot  affect  horse-drawn 
vehicles  and,  therefore,  do  not  provide  a 
completely  effective  means  of  confining  the 
use  of  a road  to  traffic  proceeding  in  one 
direction  only. 

(e)  The  grounds  on  which  an  Order  may  be  made 

are  strictly  limited  and  the  Minister, 
when  considering  an  appUcation,  cannot 
take  into  account  such  matters  as  amenities, 
or  the  effect  on  adjoining  property  of 
vibration  due  to  traffic,  or  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  road  concerned. 

32.  Orders  made  under  the  sub-section  usually 
prohibit  the  use  of  roads  by  locomotives,  or  heavy 
motor  cars,  or  both,  with  exceptions  in  appropriate 
cases  with  respect  to  vehicles  engaged  in  agriculture 
or  forestry  on  adjoining  lands,  or  delivering  goods  to 
premises  on  the  road,  or  being  used  in  connection 
with  the  improvement  or  repair  of  the  road  or  the 
laying  of  mains.  Orders  have,  however,  been  made - 

(i)  restricting  tlie  speeds  of  the  heavier  classes  of 

mechanically  propelled  vehicles  over  a 
weak  bridge, 

(ii)  prohibiting  the  use  of  a road  by  mechanically 

propelled  vehicles  proceeding  in  a particular 
direction. 
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33.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1920,  64  Orders 
have  been  made  by  the  Minister  imder  this  sub- 
section, relating  to  over  700  roads. 

34.  The  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,whioh  was  published 
by  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  March,  1927,  for 
purposes  of  discussion,  contains  provisions  which 
would  modify  the  effect  of  the  sub-section  by  em- 
powering the  Minister  to  make  Orders  applicable  to 
horse-drawn  as  well  as  to  mechanically  propelled 
traffic  and  to  differentiate  vehicles  according  to  the 
use  to  which  they  are  put  as  well  as  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belong. 

35.  Reference  is  made  in  paragraphs  41  and  52  to 
the  restrictions  which  can  be  placed  on  the  use  of 
weak  bridges  by  locomotives  and  by  heavy  motor  cars. 

Extraordinary  Traffic. 

36.  Reference  may  perhaps  be  made  to  a further 
limitation  on  the  unrestricted  user  of  highways  by 
traffic.  Section  23  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
(Amendment)  Act,  1878,  as  amended  by  Section  12 
of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  provides  that : “Where 
by  a certificate  of  their  Siuveyor  it  appears  to  the 
authority  which  is  liable  or  has  imdertaken  to  repair 
any  highway,  whether  a main  road  or  not,  that, 
having  regard  to  the  average  expense  of  repairing 
highways  in  the  neighbourhood,  extraordinary 
expenses  have  been  incurred  by  such  authority  in 
repairing  such  highways  by  reason  of  the  damage 
caused  by  excessive  weight  passing  along  the  same, 
or  extraordinary  traffic  thereon,  such  authority  may 
recover  in  a summary  manner  from  any  person  by 
or  in  consequence  of  whose  Order  such  weight  or 
traffic  has  been  conducted  the  amount  of  such 
expenses  as  may  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  having  cognizance  of  the  case  to  have  been 
incurred  by  such  authority  by  reason  of  the  damage 
arising  by  such  weight  or  traffic  as  aforesaid. 

Provided  that  any  person  against  whom  expenses 
are  or  may  be  recoverable  under  this  section  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  such  authority  as  is 
mentioned  in  this  section  for  the  payment  to  them  of 
a composition  in  respect  of  such  weight  or  traffic, 
and  thereupon  the  persons  so  paying  the  same  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  proceedings  under  this  section”. 

Section  12  of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  provides 
also  that  expenses  under  the  foregoing  section  shall 
cease  to  be  recoverable  in  a summary  manner,  but 
shall  be  recovered,  if  not  exceeding  £260,  in  the 
Coimty  Court  and,  if  exceeding  that  sum,  in  the 
High  Court. 

37.  The  question  as  to  what  does  and  what  does 
not  constitute  extraordinary  traffic  within  the  mean- 
ing of  these  sections  is  not  always  easy  to  determine, 
and  many  individual  cases  have  come  before  the 
Courts  for  decision,  but  the  carrying  of  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  load  which  damaged  the  highway 
would,  normally,  give  rise  to  a claim  for  compensation, 
and  Section  1 (3)  of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  which 
exempts  heavy  indivisible  loads  from  tho  hmitations 
of  weight  imposed  by  Section  4 of  the  Locomotive 
Act,  1861,  expressly  provides  that  any  damage 
arising  from  the  carrying  of  such  loads  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  damage  caused  by  excessive  weight  within  the 
meaning  of  Section  23  of  the  1878  Act. 

38.  The  Draft  Road  Traffic  BiU  contains  provisions 
to  the  following  effect  for  the  amendment  of  the 
existing  law  : — 

(a)  That  before  traffic  which  is  recognised  as 
extraordinarj''  commences,  the  undertaker 
and  the  highway  authority  may  agree  to 
the  payment  by  the  undertaker  to  the 
authority  of  a sum  by  way  of  a composition 
of  his  hability,  or  either  party  may  require 
that  the  sum  to  be  so  paid  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  arbitration  and,  where  a sum 
has  been  agreed,  the  undertaker  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  that  sum  to  the  highway 
authority  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  expenses  in 
respect  to  extraordinary  traffic. 


(b)  That  where  a highway  authority  claims  that 
any  traffic  is  extraordinary  traffic  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  either  the  authority 
or  the  undertaker  may  apply  to  the  High 
Coiut  to  appoint  a person  to  inspect  the 
highway  before  the  traffic  commences, 
during  its  continuance,  and  after  it  has 
ceased,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  highway  at  such  times. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  furnish 
means  of  obviating  the  difficulties  which 
arise  under  the  existing  law  of  ascertaining 
how  far  a road  has  been  damaged  by 
extraordinary  traffic  and  how  far  it  was 
already  defective  before  such  traffic  passed 
over  it. 

Part  n. 

REGULATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  THE 
VARIOUS  MEANS  OF  TRANSPORT  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

I.  Control  of  Motor  Vehicles  Generally. 

39.  Trams,  trolley  vehicles,  omnibuses  and  light 
railways  which  run  on  roads  are  dealt  with  elsewhere 
in  this  Memorandum.  The  dimensions,  weight, 
speed,  etc.,  of  other  mechanically  propelled  vehicles 
are  governed  partly  by  statute  and  partly  by  regula- 
tions and  orders  made  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
or  his  predecessors  under  statutory  authority.  The 
law  relating  to  motor  vehicles  is  now  out  of  date 
in  important  respects  and  proposals  for  its  amend- 
ment and  consolidation  were  published  by  the 
Minister  last  year  as  part  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill,  on  which  the  comments  of  representative  bodies 
interested  were  invited.  The  Bill  is  largely  based  on 
the  Reports  of  two  representative  Departmental 
Committees — the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles  (Second 
Interim  Report,  1922)  and  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public 
Service  Vehicles  (First  Interim  Report,  1925). 

Existing  Statute  law  and  regulations  recognize 
three  main  types  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles, 
locomotives,  heavy  motor  oars  and  motor  cars,  the 
last  category  including  motor  cycles. 

Locomotives. 

40.  The  statutory  definition  of  a locomotive  is 
somewhat  complex  but  the  type  of  vehicle  itself  is 
distinctive.  The  use  of  locomotives  on  roads  is 
governed  mainly  by  a series  of  Statutes  beginning 
with  the  Locomotive  Act,  1861,  but  the  maximum 
permitted  weights  of  these  vehicles  depend  on 
regulations  made  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  under 
Section  16  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920.  It  is  provided 
in  these  regulations  that  the  weight  of  a locomotive 
exclusive  of  the  weight  of  water,  fuel  or  accumulators 
(other  than  boilers)  shall  not  exceed  16J  tons,  but 
allowances  are  made  for  the  carrying  of  heavy  per- 
manent fittings  such  as  jib  cranes,  dynamos,  etc., 
and  for  the  use  of  special  wheels,  which  may  make 
the  total  permitted  weight  as  high  as  20  tons,  with 
an  addition  of  3 tons  for  water,  fuel,  etc.  In  the 
case  of  cable  ploughing  engines,  the  windlass  gear  is 
not  included  in  the  weight. 

The  speed  of  locomotives  is  limited  by  the  Loco- 
motives Act,  1866,  to  two  miles  an  hour  in  any  city, 
town  or  village  and  four  miles  an  hour  elsewhere. 
The  same  Act  hmits  the  width  of  a locomotive  to 
9 feet ; there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  its  length. 

41.  The  free  use  of  locomotives  on  highways  is 
subject  to  various  restrictions  imposed  mainly  with 
a view  to  the  protection  of  roads  and  bridges  which 
are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  this  exceptionally 
heavy  class  of  traffic.  Section  6 of  the  Locomotive 
Act,  1861,  prohibits  the  driving  without  consent  of 
a locomotive  over  any  suspension  bridge  or  over  any 
bridge  on  which  a notice  has  been  placed  stating  that 
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the  bridge  is  insiofficient  to  carry  weights  beyond  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  district.  Such  notices  are 
common  at  the  present  time.  Section  6 of  the 
Locomotives  Act,  1898,  empowers  the  oormcils  of 
counties  and  of  any  borough  with  a population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1881,  of  10,000  or  up- 
wards to  make  bye-laws  (subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose  fmiotions 
in  this  respect  have  been  transferred  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport)  to  regulate  the  use  of  locomotives  and 
their  waggons  and  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of 
locomotives  on  any  specified  highway  or  on  any 
specified  bridge.  Very  few  bye-laws  imder  this  section 
have  been  allowed  during  recent  years,  as  bridges 
can  be  protected  by  the  notices  above  referred  to, 
and  the  use  of  highways  by  locomotives  can  be 
prohibited  or  restricted  in  appropriate  cases  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  under  Section  7 (4)  of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920,  on  application  being  made  to  him 
for  the  purpose  by  the  council  of  a county  or  a 
county  borough. 

Under  Section  8 of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  not 
more  than  one  locomotive  is  allowed  to  be  on  any 
bridge  at  one  time. 

Under  Section  7 of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898,  the 
owner  of  a locomotive  aggrieved  by  any  restriction  or 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  a bridge  by  locomotives 
whether  by  bye-law  under  that  Act  or  by  notice  under 
the  1861  Act  may  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 
who  may  vary  or  annul  the  restriction  or  prohibition. 

Trailers  drawn  by  Locomotives. 

42.  The  load  which  may  be  carried  on  a trailer 
dra^vn  by  a locomotive  is,  in  general,  limited  by 
Section  4 of  the  Locomotive  Act,  1861,  to  2^  tons  per 
wheel  in  the  case  of  sprung  wheels  and  2 tons  in  the 
case  of  wheels  without  springs.  The  councils  of 
counties  and  municipal  boroughs  are,  however, 
empowered  by  Section  1 of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898, 
to  authorise  the  carriage  of  greater  weights  on  high- 
ways in  their  respective  areas,  and  the  same  section 
provides  that  the  limits  imposed  by  the  1861  Act  on 
the  loads  which  may  be  borne  by  each  wheel  of  a 
trailer  shall  not  apply  to  trailers  carrying  an  indivisible 
load  such  as  a block  of  stone,  plate,  cable,  &c.,  weighing 
more  than  16  tons,  on  condition  that  the  tyres  of  the 
trailer  are  not  less  than  eight  inches  m breadth  and 
that  any  damage  caused  by  the  trailer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  damage  caused  by  excessive  weight  for  which 
the  person  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  trailer  on  the 
road  is  liable.  It  is  clearly  necessary  that  it  should 
be  possible  under  the  law  to  move  by  road  occasional 
very  heavy  loads,  such  as  pieces  of  machinery  to  works 
to  which  there  may  be  no  other  access,  or  indivisible 
loads  which  will  not  clear  the  railway  loading  gauges. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  number  of  unloaded 
trailers  which  may  be  drawn  by  a locomotive  nor,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  number  of  loaded  trailers.  In 
England  and  Wales  the  number  of  loaded  trailers 
permitted  (exclusive  of  any  waggon  solely  used  for 
carr5dng  water  for  the  locomotive)  is  three,  but  the 
council  of  a county  or  a municipal  borough  may  allow 
a greater  nmnber  to  be  drawn  in  their  respective 
areas  (Locomotives  Act,  1898,  Section  3). 

Proposals  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

43.  In  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  it  is  proposed  to 
divide  locomotives  into  two  classes,  heavy  and  light. 
The  maximum  unladen  weight  of  the  light  class  would 
be  11 -I  tons  and  their  maximum  speed,  if  fitted  with 
rubber  tyres  and  drawing  not  more  than  two  trailers 
also  with  rubber  tyres,  would  be  eight  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  not  proposed  in  the  Bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
speeds  of  heavy  locomotives  which,  as  at  present, 
would  be  limited  to  2 miles  an  hour  in  towns  and 
villages  and  4 miles  an  hour  in  the  country.  These 
maximum  speeds  would  be  subject  to  variation  by 
regulations  made  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and 
his  existing  powers  to  fix  maximum  weights  by  regula- 
tion would  be  extended  to  cover  all  matters  such  as 
dimensions,  width  of  tyres  in  relation  to  load,  wheel 
diameters,  &c. 


Motor  Gars  and  Heavy  Motor  Gars. 

44.  The  statute lawrelatingto  motor  cars  is  contained 
mainly  in  two  Acts,  the  Locomotives  on  Highways 
Act,  1896,  where  they  are  called  “ light  locomotives  ”, 
and  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903.  The  1903  Act  deals  with 
such  matters  as  the  licensing  of  drivers,  penalties  for 
dangerous  driving  and  the  requirement  to  stop  in  case 
of  accident ; it  also  imposes  the  existing  general 
maximum  speed  limit  of  20  miles  an  hour  for  motor 
cars  and  makes  provision  for  the  making  by  regulation 
of  the  special  speed  limits  of  10  miles  an  hour  which 
are  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Apart 
from  these  general  provisions,  both  the  1896  and  the 
1903  Acts  left  the  regulation  of  motor  cars  to  a great 
extent  to  regulations  to  be  made  'by  the  Local 
Government  Board  (now  the  Minister  of  Transport). 

45.  The  Act  of  1896  imposed  a maximum  limit  of 
3 tons  on  the  unladen  weight  of  a “ light  locomotive  ” 
and  gave  the  Local  Government  Board  power  to  make 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  light  locomotives 
on  highways,  and  their  construction,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  used.  The  Act  of  1903  gave 
power  for  this  maximmn  weight  of  3 tons  to  be 
increased  subject  to  any  conditions  as  to  the  use  and 
construction  of  the  vehicle  which  might  be  made  by 
the  regulations  and  also  gave  specific  power  to  make 
regulations  as  to  speed  in  the  case  of  motor  oars 
exceeding  2 tons  in  weight  unladen.  This  limit  of 
2 tons  unladen  weight  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
types  of  vehicle  known  as  “ motor  cars  ” and  “ heavy 
motor  cars  ” and  the  regulations  which  have  been 
made  concerning  them  are  embodied  in  the  Motor 
Cars  (Use  and  Construction)  Order,  1904,  and  the 
Heavy  Motor  Car  Order,  1904,  and  the  Orders  amending 
them  which  have  been  made  from  tune  to  time  to 
meet  changing  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  heavy 
motors  cars  in  particular  the  power  to  inake  these 
regulations  has  allowed  a freedom  of  development  of 
new  types  of  vehicle  which  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtam  by  successive  amendments 
of  statute  law. 


The  Motor  Gars  {Use  and  Gonstr action)  Order,  1904, 
and  Amending  Orders. 

46.  These  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  fitting  of 
efficient  brakes  and  silencers,  the  provision  of  reverse 
gears,  the  maximum  limit  of  width  (7  feet  2 inches), 
&o.,  and  the  obligation  to  stop  if  signalled  to  do  so  by 
a police  constable.  They  also  contained  certain 
provisions  as  to  the  lighting  of  motor  cars  at  night 
which  are  now  superseded  by  the  Road  Transport 
Lighting  Act,  1927.  Except  as  regards  width  and 
brakes,  in  respect  of  which  special  provisions  are 
applied  to  heavy  motor  oars,  these  orders  apply  to 
heavy  motor  cars  as  well  as  to  motor  cars  which  do 
not  exceed  -2  tons  in  weight  unladen. 


The  Heavy  Motor  Gar  Order,  1904, 
and  Amending  Orders. 

47.  These  deal  with  constructional  matters  such  as 
size  of  wheels  (rninimum  diameter  two  feet),  width 
(maximum  7 feet  6 inches),  length  (maximum  27  feet 
6 inches,  or  in  the  case  of  six -wheeled  vehicles,  30  feet), 
overhang,  brakes  and  springs,  with  total  permissible 
laden  weights  of  heavy  motor  cars  and  trailers  drawn 
by  them,  and  the  maximum  weight  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  road  by  a single  axle,  with  speeds 
and  with  the  use  of  bridges  by  heavy  motor  oars  and 
trailers  of  more  than  certain  weights.  (A  heavy  motor 
car  is  not  permitted  by  statute  to  draw  more  than  one 
trailer).  Many  of  the  regulations  are  varied  in  their 
application  to  diSerent  types  of  vehicle,  the  maximum 
totalladen  weight  of  a six-wheeled  vehicle,for  instance, 
being  higher  than  that  for  one  with  four  wheels  (see 
paragraph  51),  and  some  regulations  apply  only  to 
heavy  motor  cars  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  for  gain  or  hire. 
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48.  The  maximum  permitted  speeds  for  heavy  motor 
cars  and  trailers  drawn  by  them  at  the  present  time 
are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Without  trailer  or  vnth  a two-wheeled  trailer 

'partially  superimposed  on  the  heavy  motor  car. 

Miles 
per  hour. 

With  pneumatic  or  solid  rubber 
tyres  ...  ...  ...  •••  12 

(ii)  Without  trailer. 

With  steel  or  other  inelastic  tyres, 

(i)  if  the  unladen  weight  exceeds 
3 tons  or  the  maximum  per- 
missible load  on  any  axle 
exceeds  6 tons  .. . ...  ...  5 

(ii)  otherwise  ...  ...  ...  8 

(iii ) With  separate  trailer ...  ...  ...  5 

49.  An  Order  has  been  made  providing  that  from 
1st  October,  1928,  the  maximum  speed  of  a heavy 
motor  car  without  trailer  and  fitted  with  pneumatic 
tyres  will  be  raised  from  12  to  20  miles  an  hour,  and  if 
drawing  a separate  trailer  also  fitted  with  pneumatic 
tyres,  from  5 to  12  miles  an  hour.  If  both  vehicles 
are  fitted  with  solid  rubber  tyres  the  maximum  speed 
will  be  increased  from  5 to  8 miles  an  hour.  The  same 
Order  also  provides  that  aU  heavy  motor  cars  shall  be 
equipped  with  driving  mirrors  unless  a person  is 
carried  who  is  in  a position  to  draw  the  driver’s  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  driver  of  a vehicle  in  the  rear 
wishes  to  pass. 

50.  Similar,  although  not  identical,  increases  of 
speed  for  heavy  motor  oars  and  trailers  are  proposed  in 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  but  the  most  important 
provisions  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
speeds  which  it  contains  are  alternative  suggestions  for 
either  increasing  the  maximum  speed  of  motor  cars 
to  a figure  unspecified  but  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
present  limit  of  20  miles  an  hour,  or,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road 
Vehicles,  to  abolish  the  speed  limit  for  motor  cars 
(but  not  heavy  motor  cars)  altogether,  reliance  for  the 
protection  of  the  pubhc  being  placed  on  the  increased 
penalties  for  dangerous  driving  for  which  the  Bill 
provides. 

51.  The  total  load  which  may  be  carried  by  a heavy 
motor  car  or  a trailer  drawn  by  it  is  governed  by 
regulations  which  limit  the  weight,  including  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle,  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
road  by  a single  axle,  and  the  aggregate  of  such  weights. 
The  single  axle  limit  for  a trailer  is  6J  tons,  for  a fotu- 
wheeled  heavy  motor  car,  8 tons,  and  for  a rigid 
six-wheeled  heavy  motor  car,  tons.  The  maximum 
aggregates,  which  are  equivalent  to  the  total  weight 
laden,  are  as  follows  : — 

Tons. 

Four-wheeled  heavy  motor  car  ...  12 

Rigid  six -wheeled  heavy  motor  car ...  19 

Heavy  motor  oar  with  trailer  ...  22 

The  maximum  unladen  weights  of  the  first  two  types 
of  vehicles  mentioned  above  are  tons  and  10  tons. 
The  regulations  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  every 
vehicle  of  the  types  mentioned,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  six- 
wheeled passenger  carrying  vehicles  the  maximum 
permitted  aggregate  is  12  tons. 

52.  The  Heavy  Motor  Car  Orders  also  contain 
provisions  for  restricting  the  use  of  weak  bridges  by 
vehicles  exceeding  certain  specified  weights.  They 
prohibit  any  such  vehicle  from  crossing  a bridge  in 
contravention  of  a notice  erected  by  the  person  liable 
for  the  repair  of  the  bridge. 

(а)  That  the  bridge  is  insufficient  to  carry  a heavy 
motor  car  the  registered  axle  weight  of  which  exceeds 
three  tons  or  the  registered  axle  weights  of  the  several 
axles  of  which  exceed  in  the  aggregate  five  tons  or  any 
greater  weights  specified  in  the  notice,  or 

(б)  that  the  bridge  is  insufficient  to  carry  a heavy 
motor  oar  drawing  a trailer  if  the  registered  axle 
weights  of  the  several  axles  of  the  heavy  motor  car  and 


the  axle  weights  of  the  several  axles  of  the  trailer 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  five  tons  or  any  greater  weight 
which  is  specified  in  the  prescribed  notice. 

The  “ registered  axle  weight  ” of  an  axle  of  a 
vehicle  is  equivalent  to  the  maximum  weight  which 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  road  by  the  wheels  to  which 
that  axle  is  attached. 

If  a dispute  arises  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  a 
notice  in  the  case  of  any  bridge  the  matter  is  determin- 
able by  arbitration. 

53.  It  is  proposed  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  that 
the  Minister’s  power  to  make  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  construction  and  use  of  motor  cars  and  heavy 
motor  oars  should  be  continued,  but  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  weak  bridges  both  by  these  vehicles  and  by 
locomotives  would  be  imposed  by  statute  and  not  be 
left  to  regulation. 

Motor  Cycles. 

54.  Motor  cycles  are  a sub-division  of  “ motor 
cars  ” and  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  motor 
cars  and  to  the  same  statutory  provisions  under  the 
Motor  Car  Acts,  except  that  the  minimum  age  for  an 
applicant  for  a Uoence  to  drive  a motor  cycle  is  14 
instead  of  17  as  in  the  case  of  a motor  car. 

II.  Omnibuses  (Opwbation). 

General. 

55.  Before  an  omnibus  may  legally  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  plying  for  hire,  a licence  must  be 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Town  Police  Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1889,  from  each 
licensing  authority  in  whose  district  the  vehicle  is 
proposed  to  be  used. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  paragraphs  64  and  89,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  oormtry  is  not  covered  by  authorities 
possessing  these  licensing  powers. 

56.  Statutory  companies  and  local  authorities  in 
addition  require  powers  from  Parliament  to  enable 
them  to  provide  or  run  transport  services  by  road 
and  such  powers  are  then  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  respective  Acts. 

In  conferring  powers  to  run  omnibus  services 
upon  statutory  undertakers,  it  is  the  usual  practice 
of  Parliament  to  impose  special  obligations  in  regard 
to  such  services  and  the  fares  to  be  charged. 

57.  Each  of  the  four  amalgamated  Railway  Com- 
panies obtained  last  Session  general  powers  on  a 
uniform  basis  to  run  both  passenger  and  goods  services 
by  road,  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
Special  Acts. 

58.  Outside  the  Metropolitan  area,  no  returns  are 
made  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  of  the  number  of 
omnibus  services  in  operation,  or  of  the  numbers 
of  passengers  carried.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
to  furrdsh  any  official  information  on  these  points, 
but  at  some  stage  in  its  proceedings  the  Royal  Com- 
mission will  no  doubt  receive  evidence  and  statistics 
on  the  subject. 

Local  Authorities. 

59.  Parliament  has  conceded  the  principle  that 
the  provision  and  running  of  omnibuses  is,  within 
limits,  a legitimate  form  of  municipal  enterprise 
and  local  authorities  do  not  normally  experience  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  Parliament  the  necessary 
powers  to  enable  them  to  operate  omnibuses  within 
their  respective  areas. 

60.  The  Section  in  local  Acts  conferring  on  the 
authority  power  to  rim  omnibuses  usually  follows  or 
is  based  upon  the  Model  Clause  contained  in  Model 
Bills  and  Clauses  (House  of  Lords,  1922).  Sub- 
section (1)  of  this  Clause  reads  : — 

Power  to  run  omnibuses. 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the 
Corporation  may  provide  or  maintain  (but 
shall  not  manufacture)  and  may  run 
omnibuses  within  the  borough  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  and 
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the  local  authority  of  the  district  along  any 
route  without  the  borough  : provided 

that  the  consent  of  a local  authority  shall 
not  be  ruireasonably  withheld  and  any 
question  whether  or  not  such  consent  has 
been  unreasonably  withheld  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  Section  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Minister  is  required  before  a local  authority 
can  lawfully  run  omnibuses  on  routes  outside  its  own 

area.  . . 

During  the  last  three  or  four  sessions  the  decisions 
of  Parliament  on  many  Bills  promoted  by  local 
authorities  have  taken  a somewhat  different  form, 
the  effect  of  which  is  definitely  to  restrict  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  the  authority  or  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  authority  in  any  circumstances  legally  to 
run  omnibuses  beyond  a certain  distance  from  some 
central  point,  generally  the  Town  Hall.  In  some 
cases  the  exercise  of  the  powers  has  been  confined 
to  certain  specified  routes  described  in  the  particular 
Act. 

61.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  give  more  than  a 
few  examples  illustrative  of  these  decisions  : — 

Session  1928. 

(i)  Bradford  : Power  to  run  omnibuses  outside 

city  along  any  route  along  which  the 
Corporation  are  or  may  be  authorised  to 
run  trolley  vehicles. 

(ii)  Gloucester  : With  the  consent  of  the  Mmster 

and  the  local  authority  of  the  district, 

“ along  any  route  without  the  city  but 
within  the  red  line  shown  on  the  map 
referred  to  in  (a  previous  Section)”. 

(iii)  Llandudno  : Along  three  specified  routes 

only. 

Session  1927. 

(i)  Colchester  : Outside  on  specified  routes  only. 

(ii)  Salford : Outside  within  7 miles  radius 

with  consent  of  Munster  andlocal  authority 
with  appeal,  except  as  specified  in 
Sections  40  and  41. 

(iii)  West  Bromwich  : Outside  on  specified  routes 

with  consent  of  Minister  and  local  and 
road  authority.  No  appeal  to  Minister 
in  event  of  refusal  of  consent  of  local  and 
road  authority. 

Session  1926. 

(i)  Mynyddislwyn  : In  certain  districts  and  in 

other  districts  with  consent  of  Minister 
and  local  authority  against  whose  decision 
there  is  no  appeal. 

Session  1926. 

(i)  Burnley  ; Outside  with  consent  of  Minister 
and  local  authority  within  nules  of 
Town  Hall. 

(ii)  Newport  (Mon.)  : Outside  with  consent  of 

Minister  and  local  authority  who,  beyond 
2 nailes,  have  absolute  veto. 

(iii)  Oldham  : Outside  on  tram  routes  and  else- 

where within  5 miles  with  consent  of 
Minister  and  local  authority. 

62.  Limited  powers  to  enter  into  working  agreements 
with  other  local  authorities  and  with  companies,  &o., 
are  usually  conferred  upon  local  authorities  in  the 
form  of  another  Model  Clause  which  is  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  Corporation  and  any  local  authority 
empowered  to  run  omnibuses  in  any 
borough  or  urban  or  rural  district  adjacent 
to  the  borough  or  adjacent  to  any  borough 
or  urban  or  rural  district  in  which  any 
route  over  which  the  Corporation  are  for 
the  time  being  empowered  to  run  omnibuses 
is  situate  may  enter  into  and  carry  into 
effect  agreements  for  the  working  user 
management  and  maintenance  of  all  or 
any  of  the  omnibus  services  which  the 
contracting  parties  are  empowered  to 


provide  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
respective  Acts  under  which  such  omnibus 
services  are  authorised. 


(2)  The  Corporation  and  any  Company  body  or 

person  may  enter  into  and  carry  into  effect 
agreements  for  the  working  user  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  of  any  omnibus 
services  within  the  borough  or  on  any 
route  over  which  the  Corporation  are  for 
the  time  being  empowered  to  run  omnibuses. 

(3)  The  Corporation  and  any  such  local  authority 

company  body  or  person  as  aforesaid  may 
also  enter  into  and  carry  into  effect  agree- 
ments for  all  or  any  of  the  following 
purposes  (that  is  to  say)  : — 

(o)  The  working  user  management  and 
maintenance  of  any  omnibuses  lands 
depots  buildings  sheds  and  property 
provided  in  ooimection  with  any  such 
omnibus  services  as  aforesaid  by  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  and  the 
right  to  provide  and  use  the  same  and 
to  demand  and  take  the  fares  and 
charges  authorised  in  respect  of 
such  omnibuses  ; 

(6)  The  supply  by  any  of  the  contracting 
parties  under  and  duriog  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  such  agreement  under 
this  section  of  omnibuses  and  con- 
veniences in  connection  therewith 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such 
agreement  and  the  employment  of 
officers  and  servants  ; 

(c)  The  interchange  accommodation  con- 

veyance transmission  and  dehvery  of 
traffic  arising  on  or  coming  from  or 
destined  for  any  omnibus  service  of 
the  contracting  parties  ; 

(d)  The  payment  collection  and  apportion- 

ment of  the  fares  and  charges  and 
other  receipts  arising  from  any  such 
omnibus  service  as  aforesaid. 

(4)  The  Corporation  shall  not  enter  into  or  carry 
into  effect  any  agreement  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  in  relation  to  any 
omnibus  service  lands  depots  buildings 
sheds  or  property  beyond  the  borough 
otherwise  than  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority  of  the  district  within  which 
such  omnibus  service  lands  depots  buildings 
sheds  or  property  are  situate  : Provided 
that  on  complaint  being  made  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  that  such  consent  is 
unreasonably  withheld  the  Minister  may  if 
he  thinks  fit  by  order  dispense  with  such 
consent. 

63.  In  certain  recent  cases  the  operation  of  the 
clause  has  been  further  restricted  to  a specified  area. 

For  example,  in  1927,  when  the  Salford  Corporation 
Act  of  that  year  was  before  Parhament,  although 
ultimately  the  Corporation  was  given  the  Model 
Clause  there  was  added  thereto  a new  sub -clause 
which,  subject  to  a specified  exception,  restricts  the 
operation  of  the  Clause  to  an  area  within  a radius 
of  10  miles  from  a point  in  the  City.  A similar 
provision  was  added  in  the  Hotherham  Corporation 
Act,  1928,  where  the  radial  limit  allowed  is  15  miles 
from  a specified  point  in  the  borough. 


III.  Omnibuses  (Licensing  and  Control). 

Licensing  Authorities  (England  and  Wales). 

04,  In  England  and  Wales  (excluding  the 
Metropolitan  Pohce  District  and  the  City  of  London) 
in  all  County  Boroughs,  Boroughs,  and  Urban  Districts, 
and  in  such  Rural  Districts  (61  out  of  643  m 1926)  as 
have  been  brought  within  the  relative  legislation  by 
an  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Health,  the  Council  is 
empowered  to  hcense  omnibuses  (including  chara- 
bancs, &c.)  plying  or  standing  for  hire  by  or  used  to 
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carry  passengers  at  separate  fares  (Town  Police 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  s.  37  ; Town  Police  Clauses  Act, 
1889,  s.  3 ; Public  Health  Act,  1875,  ss.  171,  276  ; 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  s.  25  (7)). 

By  Section  45  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847, 
a penalty  is  imposed  for  plying  for  hire  without 
having  obtained  a licence  “ as  aforesaid.”  Power  is 
given  by  Section  6 of  the  Town  Pohee  Clauses  Act, 
1889,  to  make  bye-laws. 

No  heensmg  powers  are  conferred  upon  County 
Councils  by  statute. 

Licences  are  granted  for  a period  not  exceeding  one 
year. 

Power  of  Licensing  Authority  to  Grant  or  Befuse 
Licences. 

65.  Though  not  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence 
and  procedure  observed  in  a Court  of  Law,  the 
licensing  authorities  exercise  judicial  functions  and 
therefore  must  act  judicially.  They  must  bring  to 
their  task  an  open  and  unbiassed  mind,  and  in  coming 
to  a decision  miist  put  aside  preconceived  opinions  and 
previous  resolutions,  and  must  act  without  prejudice 
andpartiahty.  If  they  fad  to  act  judioiaUy  the  High 
ComI,  on  an  application  for  a Writ,  can  interfere  and 
compel  them  so  to  do  (R.v.  Brighton  Corporation  ; 
Ex  parte  Tiding  (Thomas),  Limited,  1916,  85  L.J., 
K.B.  1552). 

66.  The  extent  to  which  a licensing  authority  is 
entitled  to  impose  conditions  is  not  clear.  When 
delivering  judgment  for  the  Crown  in  R.v.  Bradford 
Corporation,  1926  (24  Local  Government  Reports, 
373),  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  : — 

“ The  contention  of  the  Respondents,  that 
is  to  say,  the  hcensing  authority,  is,  as  I imder- 
stand  it,  first,  that  they  have  no  power  to  grant  a 

licence  with  conditions With  regard  to 

the  first  of  these  propositions,  I know  of  no 
authority  for  it  in  that  unqualified  form.  If  the 
condition  is  within  the  ambit  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  hcensing  authority,  in  other  words,  if  it  is 
not  a condition  showing  that  the  hcensing 
authority  has  taken  some  extraneous  matter 
into  consideration,  no  objection  can  be  taken  to 
the  condition,  as  for  example,  a condition  that 
the  omnibus  shah  not  traverse  a particular 
narrow  street  ”. 

In  practice  an  apphcant  for  a hoenoe  is  frequently 
required,  before  a hoenoe  is  granted,  to  give  an 
undertaking  to  observe  conditions  as  to  routes, 
time-tables,  fares  and  other  matters.  A breach  of 
the  undertaking  whether  or  not  involving  legal 
habhity  is  taken  into  aoooimt  when  the  renewal  of  the 
hcence  is  next  under  consideration. 

67.  Under  Section  6 of  the  Town  Pohoe  Clauses  Act, 
1889,  the  hcensing  authority  may  make  bye-laws 
providing  for  the  exhibition  on  some  conspicuous 
part  of  every  omnibus  of  the  fares  charged. 

London. 

(i)  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  City. 

68.  The  hcensing  authority  for  the  Metropohtan 
Pohee  District  and  the  City  of  London  (i.e.  the 
Commissioner  of  Police)  unlike  other  hcensing 
authorities  has  no  power  to  refuse  a hcence  provided 
the  vehicle  is  fit  for  service  and  the  apphcant  is  over 
21  years  of  age,  and  has  not  been  convicted  (R.v. 
HoUoway  [1911],  2K.B.1131).  By  Section  6 of  the 
London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  however,  the  hcensing 
authority  is  specifically  authorised  with  a view  to 
securing  the  pubhc  safety  and  the  convenience  of 
traffic,  and  subject  to  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister, 
to  define  approved  routes  for  omnibuses  and  to 
attach  to  hcenoes  any  of  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  That  the  omnibus  shall  not  ply  for  hire  upon 
specified  approved  routes  (but  only  for  the 
reason  that  the  construction  or  equipment 
of  the  omnibus  is  unsuitable)  ; 

(h)  That  the  omnibus  shall  not  without  the 
consent  of  the  hcensing  authority  ply  for 
hire  except  upon  approved  routes  ; 


(c)  That  the  omnibus  shall  not  without  the 
consent  of  the  licensing  authority  ply  for 
hire  except  in  maintaining  a regular 
service. 

The  section  also  imposes  upon  licensees  the 
obligation  of  depositing  with  the  licensing  authority  a 
Schedule  giving  particulars  of  the  regular  services  and 
of  the  stages  and  of  the  fares  to  be  charged  ; and 
copies  of  the  Schedule  must  be  supplied  by  the 
licensing  authority  to  every  person  providing  a 
regidar  service  upon  the  route  included  in  the 
Schedule,  and  any  such  person  may  appeal  to  the 
Minister  on  grounds  specified  in  the  Act. 

69.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Council  of  any  county  or  borough  or  district  wholly  or 
partly  within  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  also  have  a right  of  appeal 
to  the  Minister  against  any  Schedule  on  the  ground 
that  the  stages  are  unreeisonably  short  or  inconvenient 
or  that  the  fares  are  unreasonably  high. 

Fines  may  be  inflicted  for  failme  to  deposit  a 
Schedule  or  to  establish  or  mamtain  a service  or  for 
using  a greater  number  of  omnibuses  than  authorised, 
or  for  charging  fares  otherwise  than-  in  accordance 
with  the  Schedule. 

(ii)  Control  by  Minister  of  Transport  in  London 
Traffic  Area. 

70.  The  Minister  of  Transport  is  by  the  London 
Traffic  Act,  1924,  given  various  powers  of  control 
over  streets  and  the  plying  for  hire  of  omnibuses 
upon  them. 

The  Act  sets  up  an  Advisory  Committee  (called 
the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Minister  of 
Transport  in  connection  with  the  exercise  and  per- 
formance of  his  powers  and  duties  in  the  London 
Traffic  Area  (roughly  an  area  extending  25  miles  from 
Charing  Cross). 

The  Committee’s  functions  are  purely  advisory,  all 
executive  powers  being  conferred  on  the  Minister. 

71.  By  Section  7 of  the  Act  the  Minister  is  given 
power  to  declare  by  order  a street  or  part  of  a street 
within  the  area  consisting  of  the  City  of  London  and 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District  to  be  a street  in 
which  plying  for  hire  by  omnibuses  ought  to  be 
prohibited  or  restricted  on  the  grounds  of  the  width 
of  street,  density  of  traffic,  existence  of  alternative 
facilities  or  excessive  omnibus  accommodation. 

The  Minister  having  declared  a street  to  be  a 
restricted  street  may  make  regulations  prohibiting 
or  restricting  the  plying  for  hire  by  omnibuses  in  that 
street,  determining  the  omnibus  proprietors  whose 
omnibuses  alone  may  ply  for  hire  there,  and  conferring 
on  the  licensing  authority  powers  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  regulations. 

Before  the  Minister  can  make  an  order  declaring 
a street  to  be  a restricted  street  he  has  to  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  make  the  order  or  regulation,  and 
must  refer  the  matter  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
for  their  advice  and  report. 

Any  regulation  made  under  the  section  is  effective 
forthwith,  but  must  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  If  within  28  days  an  address  is  pre- 
sented by  either  House  praying  for  annulment  the 
regulation  thenceforth  becomes  void. 

72.  Section  8 obliges  the  proprietor  of  any  onanibus 
maintaining  a regular  service  to  keep  such  records  and 
make  such  returns  to  the  Minister  as  he  may  require. 

73.  All  the  foregoing  provisions  relating  to  licensing 
and  restricted  streets,  &c.,  apply  only  to  that  part  of 
the  London  Traffic  Area  which  consists  of  the  City 
of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  but 
by  Section  10  of  the  Act  the  Minister,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  congestion  and  facilitating  traffic  in  and 
near  London,  may  make  regulations  to  have  effect  in 
the  London  Traffic  Area  or  such  part  thereof  as  may 
be  specified  in  the  regulations,  and  the  regulations 
he  may  so  make  may  prescribe  the  routes  to  be 
followed,  the  restriction  of  streets  and  a number  of 
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other  matters  all  set  out  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  the 
Act.  These  purposes  do  not  include  the  right  to 
discriminate  between  different  omnibus  proprietors. 

Any  regulations  so  made  by  the  Minister  may 
provide  for  the  suspension  or  modification  of  any 
provisions  of  any  Acts  (whether  public,  general,  local 
or  private),  bye-laws  or  regulations  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  matter.' 

Before  making  such  regulations  the  Minister  must 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
their  advice  and  report. 

74.  Section  13  provides  that  nothing  in  the  Act 
is  to  be  construed  as  conferring  any  right  to  the 
continuance  of  any  benefit  arising  from  the  grant  of 
Ucences  or  conditions  attached  thereto,  or  from  any 
orders  made  under  the  Act. 

75.  Section  14  of  the  Act  obliges  the  proprietor  of 
an  omnibus  maintaining  a regular  service  to  supply 
the  Minister  with  full  particulars  of  any  agreements 
or  arrangements  whereby  his  business  is  controlled  by 
any  other  person  engaged  in  providing  transport 
service,  and  also  full  particulars  as  to  the  holding  or 
beneficial  interest  of  such  proprietor  in  the  stock, 
shares  or  securities  of  any  Company  engaged  in  any 
form  of  transport  service. 

Scotland. 

76.  The  exact  effect  of  the  various  powers  of  hcensing 
and  regulation  available  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  powers  can 
vahdly  be  exercised,  cannot  be  defined  with  precision 
owing  to  (1)  the  fact  that  the  legislative  provisions 
are  for  the  most  part  out  of  date  ; (2)  the  doubts 
which  have  been  raised  by  actual  and  threatened 
judicial  proceedings  ; and  (3)  the  serious  difficulties 
encountered  in  practice.  The  position  generally  is 
probably  similar  to  that  outlined  in  the  section  of  this 
part  of  the  Memorandum  relating  to  England  and 
Wales. 

77.  Subject  to  this  reservation,  the  general  position 
may  be  broadly  stated  as  follows  : — 

There  are  at  present  in  operation  seven  different 
statutory  codes  : — 

( 1 ) Edinburgh. — The  Magistrates  are  the  hcensing 

authority.  The  powers  are  contained  in 
local  Acts  dating  from  1891.  Under  these 
powers  the  Magistrates  are  authorised  “ to 
prescribe  such  conditions  of  hcence  as  they 
think  fit.”  Conditions  are  at  present 
attached  to  the  grant  of  hcences  to  motor 
omnibuses  plying  for  hire  within  the  city 
requiring  the  owners  to  charge  fares  in 
excess  of  corresponding  tramway  fares. 
Bye-laws  are  m operation  regulating,  inter 
alia,  the  construction  of  omnibuses,  stances, 
and  time-tables. 

(2)  Glasgow. — The  Magistrates  are  the  hcensmg 

authority.  The  powers  are  contained  in  the 
Glasgow  Police  Act,  1866.  Vehicles  plying 
within  five  miles  from  the  General  Post 
Office  are  at  present  required  to  charge  fares 
in  excess  of  corresponding  tramway  fares, 
but  this  method  of  regulation  has  proved 
largely  ineffective  owing  to  the  issue  of 
“ through  ” and  other  special  tickets. 
Vehicles  plying  to  points  more  than  five 
miles  from  the  General  Post  Office  do  not 
require  a hcence,  and  cannot  be  effectively 
controlled. 

(3)  Aberdeen. — The  Magistrates  are  the  hcensing 

authority.  The  powers  are  contained  in  local 
Acts  of  1862  and  1871,  but  have  proved 
imperfect.  An  attempt  is  bemg  made  to 
deal  with  the  position  by  bye-laws,  but  the 
bye-laws  recently  confirmed  directs  the 
Magistrates  “ to  grant  no  preference  to 
vehicles  belonging  to  the  Town  Council  over 
those  belonging  to  private  owners.” 

(4)  Dundee. — The  Magistrates  are  the  hcensmg 

authority.  The  powers  are  contained  in  a 


local  Act  of  1898.  Conditions  are  at  present 
attached  to  the  grant  of  licences  prohibiting 
picking  up  or  setting  down  purely  local 
passengers. 

(5)  Oreenoch. — The  Magistrates  are  the  hcensing 

authority  and  are  empowered  by  the 
Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  Tramways 
Company  Act,  1928,  to  attach  conditions 
as  to  the  routes  upon  which  omnibuses  shah 
or  shah  not  ply  for  hire. 

(6)  Other  Burghs  operating  under  the  Burgh 

PohceActs,  1892  to  1911. — The  Magistrates 
are  the  hcensing  authority.  The  powers  are 
limited  to  the  hcensing  of  vehicles  to  ply 
for  hire  within  five  miles  of  the  principal 
post  office  (Section  270  of  the  Act  of  1892). 
Bye-laws  may  be  enacted  (under  Section 
272  of  the  Act  of  1892)  “ to  promote 
regularity  and  pubhc  convenience  and 
safety,”  and  this  authorises  the  distribution 
and  restriction  of  traffic  according  to 
approved  time-tables.  As  a result  of  a 
decision  of  the  Comts  in  1920,  motor-buses 
were  largely  withdrawn  from  regulation  and 
control  under  the  Burgh  Police  Acts  except 
through  the  medium  of  bye-laws. 

(7)  Counties. — The  County  Council  is  the  hcensmg 

authority  and  may  make  bye-laws  for 
hcensing,  registering  and  regulating  omni- 
buses plying  for  hire  within  the  county  ; 
but  such  bye-laws  do  not  apply  to  any 
vehicle  “ duly  hcensed  by  a town  council  ” 
(Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1908, 
Section  13).  The  meaning  of  this  limitation 
is  at  present  before  the  Courts  in  an  action 
in  which  a County  Council  maintams  that 
an  omnibus  which  plies  for  hire  in  the  comity 
requires  to  be  licensed  by  the  County 
Council  notwithstanding  that  it  is  already 
hcensed  by  the  Magistrate  of  a burgh.  This 
contention  is  disputed  by  the  omnibus 
proprietor.  Bye-laws  may  be  made  by  the 
road  authority  under  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  (Scotland)  Act,  1878,  Section  104, 
for  “ the  general  regulation  of  traffic,”  but 
the  extent  of  this  power  is  not  clear. 

78.  In  ah  cases  the  hcences  remain  in  operation  for 
not  longer  than  one  year. 

Bye-laws  enacted  by  local  authorities  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  sheriff. 

Appeal  against  decision  of  Licensing  Authority. 

79.  By  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  Section  14  (3),  there  is 
a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  against 
the  refusal  of  a licensing  authority  to  grant  a licence 
or  against  the  grant  by  the  authority  of  a licence 
subject  to  conditions.  This  right  of  appeal  hes  against 
every  hcensing  authority,  including  the  hcensmg 
authority  for  London.  The  Minister  has  power  to 
make  such  Order  thereon  as  he  thinks  fit  : such  Order 
is  binding  upon  the  hcensing  authority,  is  final,  is  not 
subject  to  appeal  in  any  court,  and  upon  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  Minister  is  enforceable  by  Writ  of  Mandamus. 

No  person  has  a right  of  appeal  against  the  grant  of 
a hcence  to  some  other  person. 

80.  The  history  of  the  evolution  of  this  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Minister  is  not  without  interest.  Prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919,  the 
position  of  an  applicant  for  a hcence  whose  application 
was  refused  by  the  hcensing  authority  was  that  his 
only  remedies  were — 

(а)  To  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions  mider  Section  7 

of  the  Pubhc  Health  Acts  Amendment  Act, 
1890, 

or 

(б)  To  apply  for  a Writ  of  Mandamus. 

Both  these  remedies  were  costly  and  unsatisfactory. 
Indeed  there  is  no  record  of  any  case  having  been  taken 
to  Quarter  Sessions  on  appeal. 
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81.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  procedure  by 
Mandamus  was  due  to  prmoiples  of  law  applicable  to 
aU  proceedings  by  way  of  Mandamus  which  is  not  an 
appeal  on  the  merits  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Very 
shortly  summarised,  the  function  of  the  Court  is 
merely  to  decide  whether  the  licensing  authority  has 
properly  exercised  the  discretion  vested  in  it  and  has 
not  been  mfiuenced  by  extraneous  matter  or  by  im- 
proper motives  in  its  exercise.  Once  satisfied  as  to  this, 
it  is  no  part  of  the  Court’s  sphere  to  review  the  decision 
reached. 

82.  By  the  Local  Government  (Emergency  Provi- 
sions) Act,  1916,  Section  20,  it  became  unlawful  for 
any  omnibus  to  ply  for  hire  on  or  to  use  any  route 
which  had  not  regularly  been  used  by  omnibuses 
within  two  years  prior  to  the  1st  March,  1916,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  various  highway  authorities 
concerned.  This  consent  might  be  given  on  such 
conditions  as  the  highway  authorities  might  consider 
fit.  This  power  was  given  to  highway  authorities 
because  at  the  time,  in  the  middle  of  the  IVar  period, 
they  were  faced  with  the  task  of  maintaining  their 
roads  with  very  inadequate  supplies  both  of  labour 
^d  of  ma,terial.  The  section  further  provided  that  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
consent  of  the  highway  authority  was  unreasonably 
refused,  or  was  made  subject  to  unreasonable  condi- 
tions, the  Local  Government  Board  themselves  might 
give  consent  to  the  use  of  the  route. 

83.  In  1919  when  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act  was 
before  Parliament  the  wartime  arrears  of  road  main- 
tenance had  not  been  overtaken,  and  it  was  proposed 
by  Section  12  of  that  Act  to  continue  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1916  for  a further  period  of  two  years. 

The  position,  however,  was  not  satisfactory,  for 
although  an  appeal  against  the  decision  of  a highway 
authority  could  be  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  respect  of  a refusal  to  allow  omnibuses  to  run 
along  certain  routes,  and  although  the  Board  could 
set  aside  the  decision  of  the  highway  authority  in  this 
matter,  it  was  still  possible  for  the  local  authority, 
acting  as  the  hcensing  authority,  to  render  nugatory 
the  Board’s  decision  by  granting  hcences  subject  to 
conditions. 

84.  Accordingly,  in  Section  12  (6)  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  Act,  1919,  provision  was  made  for  an  appeal 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport.  This  section,  however, 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  practice  owing  to 
difficulties  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  Order  by  the  Minister  allowing  an  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  a licensing  authority.  In 
Section  14  (3)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1919  with  regard  to  an  appeal  were,  there- 
fore, re-enacted  and  strengthened. 

85.  The  reason  for  the  alteration  in  procedure 
between  1916  and  1920  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1916,  the 
development  of  motor  omnibus  services  was  being 
hampered  particularly  as  regards  long  distance  services 
along  routes,  the  use  of  part  of  which  could  be  denied 
by  one  highway  or  local  authority  of  the  many 
concerned.  Unreasonable  action  on  the  part  of 
one  authority  might  easily  lead  to  unnecessary  and 
possibly  serious  inconvenience  to  the  travelling  public. 

86.  It  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  by  Section  14 
(3)  of  the  Roads  Act  to  provide  for  an  appeal  against 
the  decision  of  a local  authority  to  some  other  body  or 
person  who  could  approach  the  question  with  a wider 
outlook  than  that  naturally  adopted  by  a local 
authority  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  would  be  able 
to  take  into  consideration  relevant  and  material 
factors  which  would  not  fall  to  be  considered  and 
reviewed  by  the  Court  in  the  course  of  proceedings  by 
way  of  Mandamus. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  considered  best  that  an 
appeal  should  lie  to  the  Minister  of  Transport.* 

87.  A position  of  some  difficulty  and  dehcacy  arises 
in  certain  cases  from  the  fact  that  many  licensing 
authorities  are  themselves  operators  of  passenger  road 
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transport  undertakings  in  their  own  area  or  that  they 
are  by  statute  in  a position  to  acquire  such  under- 
takings. These  undertakings  may  consist  of  either 
tramways  or  light  railways,  trackless  trolley  vehicles 
or  omnibuses,  and  in  some  cases  do  in  fact  include  all 
three. 

Ip.  practice  the  Minister  does  not  ordinarily  give  a 
decision  upon  an  appeal  until  he  has  caused  a local 
Inquiry  to  be  held  at  which  the  parties  to  the  appeal 
have  full  opportunity  to  present  their  respective  cases 
by  argument  and  evidence. 

88.  Applicants  for  licences  have  availed  themselves 
to  a considerable  extent  of  their  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Minister.  During  the  seven  years  ending  31st  March, 
1928,  the  Minister  has  received  705  appeals.  Of  these 
145  were  either  withdrawn  or  not  proceeded  with, 
258  were  disallowed,  298  were  allowed  or  settled  by 
agreement,  and  four  are,  at  the  date  of  this  Memo- 
randum, still  outstanding. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  differentiate  between 
those  allowed  and  those  settled  by  agreement,  but  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Minister,  through  his  representatives, 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
parties  to  an  appeal  and  to  assist  those  parties  to 
arrive  at  a reasonable  understanding  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  licences  to  be  issued,  the  routes  to  be 
followed,  the  time-tables  to  be  observed,  the  general 
conditions  of  the  service  and  any  other  matters  in 
dispute  which  may  be  brought  to  his  notice.  Much 
useful  work  in  this  direction  has  been  accomplished 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  arrangements 
and  agreements  which  have  resulted  from  an  Inquiry 
either  still  remain  in  force  or  have  formed  the  basis  of 
other  agreements  of  wider  application.  During  the 
years  to  which  the  foregoing  figures  relate,  however, 
the  Minister  has  found  it  necessary  on  seven  occasions 
to  make  an  Order  upon  the  licensing  authority  ; in 
one  of  these  oases  the  Order  was  subsequently  enforced 
upon  the  application  of  the  Minister  by  Writ  of 
Mandamus. 

Legislative  Proposals. 

89.  The  system  of  licensing  and  control  of  public 
service  vehicles  outhned  above  has  many  defects.  The 
number  of  licensing  authorities  is  excessive  and  yet 
they  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  of  the 
country.  In  many  rural  areas  there  is  no  authority 
with  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  unsuitable  vehicles 
or  to  control  in  the  interests  of  pubhc  safety  the  routes 
which  they  follow.  Moreover,  although  many 
licensmg  authorities,  particularly  the  larger  ones, 
examine  the  vehicles  submitted  to  them  for  licensmg 
with  great  thoroughness,  there  is  no  specific  duty  laid 
upon  them  to  do  so,  and  unsatisfactory  vehicles  are 
from  time  to  time  licensed. 

90.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  there  is  no  pre- 
cision as  to  the  conditions  which  a licensing  authority 
may  attach  to  the  issue  of  licences  or  as  to  the 
structural  requirements  with  which  pubhc  service 
vehicles  should  conform.  The  degree  of  uniformity 
in  these  matters  which  does  in  fact  exist  is  largely 
due  to  the  publication  in  1926  of  the  First  Interim 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles, 
the  circulation  last  year  as  part  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  of  legislative  proposals  to  carry  the 
recommendations  contained  in  this  Report  into  effect, 
and  the  right  of  an  applicant  for  a licence  under 
Section  14  (3)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  to  appeal  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  if  the  licence  applied  for  is 
refused  or  is  granted  subject  to  conditions.  The 
Minister’s  decisions  on  such  appeals  have  no  doubt 
exercised  a unifying  influence  on  the  practice  of 
licensing  authorities  throughout  the  country. 

The  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  {Part  IV). 

91.  The  major  amendments  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  licensing  and  control  of  public  service  vehicles 
(i.e.  motor  omnibuses  and  motor  coaches)  which  are 
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proposed  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  and  which 
have  met  with  a large  measure  of  support  are  as 
follows  : — 

(а)  The  Bill  provides  for  a large  reduction  in  the 

number  of  authorities  for  licensing  the  use 
of  public  service  vehicles  and  by  constituting 
County  Councils  as  licensing  authorities 
covers  the  whole  of  the  country. 

(б)  In  order  to  ensure  that  public  service  vehicles 

shall  be  fit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  employed  the  Bill  provides  that  even- 
tually every  such  vehicle  shall  have  a 
certificate  of  fitness  which  will  imply  that 
it  is  of  satisfactory  design  and  construction. 
Properly  qualified  certifying  Officers  would 
be  appointed  who  would  be  empowered  to 
issue  these  certificates. 

(c)  Public  service  examiners  would  be  appointed 

by  licensing  authorities  to  ensure  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  vehicles,  their 
periodical  inspection,  the  testing  of  drivers, 
etc. 

(d)  Licensing  authorities  would  be  empowered, 

subject  to  any  regulations  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  to  attach  to  licences 
such  conditions  as  they  may  think  fit  for 
securing  that  the  route  shall  be  suitable 
and  that  the  vehicles  are  suitable  for  the 
route,  and  in  the  case  of  omnibuses  also 
for  securing — 

(i)  that  the  fares  shall  not  be  unreason- 

ably high  ; 

(ii)  that  where  desirable  in  the  public 

interest  the  fares  shall  be  so  fixed 
as  to  prevent  wasteful  competition 
with  alternative  forms  of  transport 
(if  any)  along  the  route  or  any  part 
thereof  or  in  proximity  thereto. 

(e)  Compulsory  insurance  against  third  party 

risks  by  owners  of  public  service  vehicles 
is  provided  for  in  cases  where  the  owner 
is  not  in  a position  to  carry  his  own  risk. 

(/)  The  existing  licence  to  ply  for  hue  woidd 
be  replaced  by  two  licences,  one  relating 
to  the  vehicle,  to  be  called  a “public 
service  vehicle  licence,”  the  other,  to  the 
service  on  which  the  vehicle  is  to  be 
engaged,  and  to  be  called  a “ road  service 
licence.”  The  former  licence,  which  would 
relate  to  a particular  vehicle,  wordd  be  valid 
throughout  the  country  with  the  exception, 
in  most  oases,  of  London,  and  its  issue 
would  depend  on  the  vehicle  being  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  and  on  the  owner 
being  insured  against  third  party  risks  or 
in  a position  to  carry  his  own  risk.  The 
“ road  service  ” licence  would  relate  to 
the  particular  service  to  be  provided, 
normally  by  a number  of  vehicles,  and  the 
conditions  which  a licensing  authority 
would  be  able  to  attach  to  it  would  be  the 
means  by  which  they  would  exercise  control 
over  public  passenger  carrymg  road  services. 
Where  a service  passes  through  the  areas 
of  several  licensing  authorities  these  authori- 
ties other  than  the  one  by  which  the  licence 
was  issued  would  be  enabled  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  service  by  endorsing  or 
“ backing  ” the  road  service  licence.  The 
reason  for  requiring  two  licences  is  to  avoid 
the  awkwardness  occasioned  by  the  attach- 
ment to  individual  vehicles  of  conditions 
which  in  fact  relate  to  services,  and  thus  to 
facihtate  the  interchange  of  vehicles  between 
one  service  and  another,  the  provision  of 
spare  vehicles,  etc. 

ig)  The  Bill  for  the  most  part  does  riot  apply  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  the 
City  of  London  but  provisions  are  included 
to  make  licences  issued  in  that  area  and 
outside  inter-changeable  so  far  as  practic- 
able. 


92.  The  existing  right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister 
by  an  applicant  for  a licence  would  be  retained  and 
extended  to  such  matters  as  the  refusal  by  a certifying 
officer  to  issue  a certificate  of  fitness  in  respect  of  a 
particular  vehicle.  Licensmg  anthorities  would  be 
left  with  a certain  latitude  of  discretion  as  to  the 
conditions  which  may  be  attached  to  licences,  but  if 
it  proved  to  be  necessary  to  limit  this  discretion  in 
any  particular  direction  in  order  to  secure  a reason- 
able degree  of  uniformity  the  Minister,  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  would  be  enabled  to  make 
regulations  for  the  purpose. 

93.  The  provision  referred  to  under  paragraph  (d) 
for  the  protection  of  alternative  forms  of  transport 
would  specifically  recognize  a prmciple  which  has 
already  received  recognition  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  in  appropriate  cases  through  his  decisions 
on  appeals.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Minister 
that  a further  provision  should  be  included  requiring 
licensing  authorities  before  issuing  a licence  to  have 
regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  service 
is  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  public  interest  and  in 
this  connection  to  have  regard  to  the  extent  (if  any) 
to  which  the  needs  of  the  proposed  route  are  already 
adequately  served.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  neither 
under  the  existing  law  nor  under  the  Bill  is  any  right 
given  to  persons  providing  existing  transport  facilities 
to  appeal  to  the  Minister  against  the  issue  of  a licence 
to  another  operator. 

94.  Representations  have  also  been  made  for  the 
amendment  of  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  the  operators  of  long  non-stop 
services  to  apply  for  the  “backing  ” of  a road  service 
licence  to  every  licensing  authority  through  whose 
area  the  service  passes,  e.g.  provision  could  be  made 
that  a “ backing  ” would  not  be  required  from  a 
liceirsing  authority  if  the  service  operated  entirely 
on  Class  I roads  and  passengers  were  not  picked 
up  or  set  down  within  the  area  of  the  authority. 

95.  In  their  Report  to  Parliament  dated  4th  July, 
1928,  on  the  Railway  (Road  Transport)  Bills,  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons  made  the  following  recom- 
mendation : — 

“ The  Committee  recommend  that  the  Minister 
of  Transport  should  introduce  a Public  Bill  govem- 
mg  the  conditions  under  which  traffic  should 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  country,  and^  for 
bringing  the  power  of  the  Licensmg  Authorities 
into  conformity  with  modem  traffic  requirements, 
and  giving  them  power  to  impose  conditions  as  to 
fares,  and  to  take  into  account  the  adequacy  of 
existing  services  and  congestion  of  streets  or 
roads.  They  are  impressed  with  the  need  for 
remedying  the  present  chaotic  and  uncertain 
state  of  the  law,  and  they  regard  this  legislation 
as  of  the  utmost  urgency.” 

96.  The  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  provides  a scheme 
of  control  over  ordinary  short-stage  omnibus  services. 
Under  its  provisions  vehicles  engaged  on  such  services 
woijld  be  subject  to  regular  inspection  as  to  their 
fitness.  The  services  themselves  would  be  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  hcensing  authorities  as 
regards  the  routes  to  be  followed,  the  frequency  of  the 
service  and,  to  a limited  extent,  the  fares  to  be 
charged.  If  the  amendment  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  paragraph  93  above  were  adopted,  the 
hcensing  authority  would  also  be  required^  to  take 
into  account,  when  considering  apphcations  for 
hcences,  the  adequacy  of  existing  transport  services, 
on  the  route  or  adjacent  to  it. 

The  control,  however,  of  long-distance  motor 
. coach  services  would,  under  the  draft  Bill,  be  much 
less  complete.  The  vehicles  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  system  of  inspection  as  omnibuses.  Licensmg 
authorities  would  also  have  power  to_  keep  motor 
coaches  oS  unsuitable  roads  within  their  own  areas, 
but  would  not  have  any  control  over  the  routes  to  be 
foUowed  over  roads  which  could  not  themselves  be 
held  to  be  unsuitable  for  such  traffic,  e.g.,  probably 
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the  majority  of  classified  roads.  Although  the  BUI 
provides  for  a large  reduction,  in  the  number  of 
Uoensing  authorities,  a long-distance  service  worUd 
still  pass  through  the  areas  of  so  many  that,  apart 
from  the  large  question  of  policy  involved  in  such  an 
extension  of  control,  it  would  hardly  seem  practicable 
to  secure  ■ effectively,  through  the  ordinary  Hcensing 
machinery,  any  control  of  routes,  fares,  &c.,  which 
might  be  desired. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the 
enactments  and  regulations  applicable  to  motor 
vehicles  generally,  the  draft  BUI  is  Umited  in  scope  to 
the  control  and  regulation  of  pubhc  passenger  vehicles 
and  does  not  seek  to  control  or  regulate  in  any  way 
the  carriage  of  goods  by  road. 

TRAMWAYS  AND  TROLLEY  VEHICLES. 

I.  Intboductoby. 

97.  The  development  of  tramways  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  about  1870,  in  which  year 
the  Tramways  Act,  described  as  “ an  Act  to  facUitate 
the  construction  and  to  regulate  the  working  of 
tramways  ”,  was  passed. 

This  Act  contemplated  that  certain  classes  of  local 
authorities  as  weU  as  companies  and  persons  might 
be  empowered  to  construct  tramways,  but  by  Section 
19  expressly  refrained  from  authorising  local 
authorities  to  work  their  tramways,  the  intention 
at  that  time  being  that  local  authorities  owning 
tramways  should  either  lease  them  to  private  persons 
or  companies  or  leave  them  open  to  be  used  by  the 
pubhc  on  payment  of  the  authorised  toUs.  In  1882, 
however,  the  Huddersfield  Corporation,  having  faUed 
to  arrange  for  a lease  of  their  tramways  on  satisfactory 
terms,  obtained  an  Act  which  included  a provision 
empowering  the  Board  of  Trade  to  hcense  the 
Corporation  to  work  their  tramways,  and,  for  some 
years  after  this,  provisions  empowering  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  grant  local  authorities  such  hcences  to  work 
were  included  in  Tramway  Acts  and  Orders.  Since 
1896  it  has  been  the  practice  of  Par  Lament  to  authorise 
local  authorities  to  work  their  tramways  without  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a hcence  for  the  purpose  from 
a Government  Department. 

98.  The  practice  of  obtaining  power  to  work  their 
tramways  has  been  foUowed  to  a considerable  extent 
by  the  larger  munioipahties  with  the  result  that, 
whereas  in  1890  there  was  only  one  tramway  actuaUy 
worked  by  a local  authority  and  in  1895  there  were 
only  five  so  worked,  by  1900  the  number  had  increased 
to  19  and  by  1905  to  74,  and  the  proportion  of  tram- 
ways owned  and  worked  by  local  authorities  to  those 
owned  and  worked  by  companies  has  steadily 
increased,  there  being  now  167  undertakings  owned  by 
local  authorities  as  compared  with  66  owned  by 
companies. 

Since  about  1910  troUey  vehicles  running  without 
rails  or  special  track  but  deriving  their  motive  power 
from  overhead  wires  have  begun  to  be  used  in  certain 
cases  as  an  alternative  to,  or  in  substitution  for, 
tramways.  The  high  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  tramway  tracks  is  a consideration  that 
has  led  to  the  use  of  troUey  vehicles  in  some  cases 
where  formerly  tramways  would  have  been  used. 
The  regulation  of  this  system  of  transport,  which  is 
intermediate  in  character  between  tramways  and 
omnibuses,  is  in  many  respects  closely  analogous  to 
the  system  of  regulation  and  control  applicable  to 
tramways. 

99.  Detailed  information  with  regard  to  the 
financial  and  operating  results  of  tramways  owned 
both  by  local  authorities  and  by  companies,  together 
with  information  in  regard  to  trolley  vehicles,  is 
contained  in  the  annual  pubhshed  Tramway  Returns , 

II.  Authobisation  Airo  Constbuction. 

Authorisation  of  Schemes. 

100.  The  necessary  authority  to  construct  and  work 
tramways  may  be  obtained  in  several  different  ways. 

(a)  Provisional  Orders  under  the  Tramways  Act. — 
The  procedure  contemplated  by  the  Tramways  Act, 


1870,  was  that  apphcation  should  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  (now  the  Minister  of  Transport)  for  a 
Provisional  Order  conferring  the  necessary  powers 
which,  however,  would  only  come  into  operation  after 
it  had  been  oonfiimed  by  Parliament.  There  are, 
however,  certain  restrictions  on  the  powers  which 
may  thus  be  conferred  by  Provisional  Orders  under  the 
Act  referred  to.  For  example,  local  authorities  can 
by  this  means  obtain  powers  to  construct  only  within 
their  own  districts  ; the  consent  of  the  local  and  road 
authorities  to  the  construction  is  required,  unless 
it  is  proposed  to  lay  the  tramway  in  more  than  one 
district  when  such  consent  to  two-thirds  of  the  length 
is  sufficient ; no  tramway  can  by  this  means  be 
authorised  to  be  so  laid  that  for  a distance  of  30  feet 
or  upwards  a less  space  than  9 ft.  6 ins.  would  intervene 
between  the  outside  of  the  footway  on  either  side  of 
the  road  and  the  nearest  rail  of  the  tramway  if  one - 
third  of  the  owners  or  one-third  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  premises  abutting  on  that  part  of  the  road  dissent  ; 
and  no  powers  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land 
can  be  included. 

(b)  Orders  under  the  Light  Railways  Acts.- — Under 
these  Acts  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  make  Orders 
authorising  the  construction  of  “light  railways”, 
which  are  not  specifically  defined  in  the  Acts.  Such 
Orders  do  not  require  to  be  confirmed  by  Parliament 
and  the  Minister  is  not  restricted  in  making  such 
Orders  by  the  conditions  mentioned  above  which 
restrict  his  power  to  make  Provisional  Orders  under 
the  Tramways  Act.  Moreover,  Cormty  Councils  can 
promote  Orders  imder  the  Light  Railways  Acts,  but 
are  not  entitled  to  apply  for  Provisional  Orders  under 
the  Tramways  Act.  In  these  circumstances  local 
authorities  or  companies  desiring  to  obtain  powers  for 
the  construction  of  tramways  frequently  find  it  more 
convenient  to  apply  for  powers  imder  the  Light 
Railways  Acts,  and  many  Orders  made  under  those 
Acts  authorise  the  construction  of  light  railways 
subject  to  provisions  generaUy  similar  to  those 
apphcable  to  tramways. 

(c)  Special  Acts. — In  view  of  the  restricted  scope 
of  the  powers  of  the  Minister  to  make  Provisional 
Orders  or  Orders  under  the  Acts  mentioned  above,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  Promoters  to  proceed  by  way  of 
direct  apphcation  to  Parhament  for  the  powers  they 
require.  Moreover,  municipahties  which  have  occasion 
to  promote  Bills  in  Parhament  frequently  find  it  more 
convenient  to  include  tramway  powers  in  those  Bills 
than  to  promote  a separate  application  for  a Provi- 
sional Order  or  for  an  Order  under  the  Light  Railways 
Acts. 

101.  Although  troUey  vehicles  involve  less  inter- 
ference than  tramways  with  roads  and  road  traffic, 
there  is  at  present  no  procedure,  apart  from  obtaining 
a Special  Act  of  Parhament,  by  which  trolley  vehicle 
systems  can  be  legaUy  established. 

It  is,  however,  the  practice  of  Parhament,  when 
conferring  upon  a local  authority  or  a company  powers 
to  establish  a trolley  vehicle  system,  to  provide  that 
subsequent  extensions  of  that  system  may  be 
authorised  by  means  of  Provisional  Orders  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Transport  and  confirmed  by  Parha- 
ment. 

Construction. 

102.  The  relevant  special  Act  or  Order  prescribes 
in  each  case  the  route  along  which  the  tramways  or 
tramway  extensions  or  troUey  vehicle  routes  authorised 
by  it  are  to  be  constructed.  In  accordance  with 
Section  25  of  the  Tramways  Act,  the  gauge  of  tramway 
raUs  is  4 feet  8J  inches  unless  a different  gauge  is 
prescribed  by  the  special  Act  or  Order.  The  Promoters 
are  under  a statutory  obligation  to  lay  and  maintain 
the  rails  of  their  tramways  so  that  they  are  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  road  and  other  conditions  are 
included  in  the  Tramways  Act  and  also  in  special  Acts 
and  Orders  for  the  protection  of  the  road  authorities 
concerned.  The  special  Acts  and  Orders  usuaUy 
empower  the  Promoters,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister,  to  lay  double  or  interlacing  lines  in  lieu  of 
single  hues  and  vice  versa  and  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
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tramway  in  the  road  and  to  make  and  alter  as  required 
crossovers,  sidings  and  other  minor  works  of  this 
nature  required  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the 
tramway.  In  connection  with  the  construction  of 
such  worlis  it  is  usual,  in  cases  where  narrow  places 
between  the  tramways  and  the  kerb  would  be  created, 
to  give  the  frontagers  concerned  a right  of  objection, 
but  the  Minister  is  at  the  same  time  usually  empowered 
also  to  overrule  such  objection  if  he  thinks  fit. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  obstruction  to  traffic 
from  the  use  of  centre  poles  for  carrying  the  overhead 
conductors  for  the  electric  current,  it  is  now  the  usual 
practice  to  provide  in  special  Acts  and  Orders  that  no 
tramway  or  trolley  vehicle  post  shall  be  erected  on  the 
carriageway  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister. 

Inspection  before  Opening. 

103.  By  Section  25  of  the  Tramways  Act,  it  is 
provided  that  tramways  shah  not  be  opened  for 
public  traffic  until  they  have  been  inspected  and 
certified  to  be  fit  for  traffic  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  (now  the  Minister  of  Transport). 
The  Board  of  Trade  Rules  provided  for  inspection  and 
certification  on  behalf  of  that  Department  before 
tramways  were  opened,  and  it  is  now  usual  to  insert 
in  Acts  and  Orders  a specific  requirement  for  such 
inspection  and  certification  of  tramways  or  trolley 
vehicles  on  behalf  of  the  Minister. 

III.  Maintenance,  Eqtjipmbnt  and  Working. 

Maintenance  of  Traclc. 

104.  One  of  the  most  important  obhgations  laid 
upon  the  promoters  of  tramways  by  the  Act  of  1870 
(Section  28)  is  that  they  shall  at  all  times  maintain  and 
keep  in  good  condition  and  repair  with  such  materials 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  road  authorities  shall 
direct  and  to  their  satisfaction  so  much  of  any  road 
whereon  any  tramway  belonging  to  them  is  laid  as 
lies  between  the  rails  of  the  tramway  and  (where  two 
tramways  are  laid  by  the  same  Promoters  in  any  road 
at  a distance  of  not  more  than  4 feet  from  each  other) 
the  portion  of  the  road  between  the  tramways  and  in 
every  case  so  much  of  the  road  as  extends  18  inches 
beyond  the  rails  of  any  such  tramway. 

105.  As  regards  trolley  vehicles,  no  specific  obhga- 
tion  is  now  usually  imposed  upon  the  undertakers  to 
contribute  directly  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
roads  on  trolley  vehicle  routes.  Road  Fund  licence 
duties  are,  however,  payable  in  respect  of  trolley 
vehicles  on  the  same  basis  as  the  duties  payable  in 
respect  of  omnibuses,  and  it  is,  moreover,  commonly 
provided  in  trolley  veliicle  special  Acts  that  where  it  is 
necessary  to  adapt,  alter  or  reconstruct  a road  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  running  of  a trolley  vehicle 
service  the  trolley  vehicle  undertakers  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a contribution  towards  the  cost  incurred 
in  such  adaptation,  alteration  or  reconstruction. 

Use  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Power. 

106.  The  Tramways  Act  itseK  did  not  contemplate 
that  the  tramways  would  be  moved  by  mechanical 
power  but,  with  the  use  for  this  purpose  first  of  all  of 
steam  power  and  subsequently  of  electrical  power,  it 
became  the  practice  to  insert  in  Acts  and  Orders 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  public  against 
dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  use  of  such  power. 

It  is  now  usual  to  provide  that  such  mechanical 
power  shall  not  be  used  except  with  the  consent  of, 
and  according  to  a system  approved  by,  the  Mimster, 
who  is  empowered  to  make  Regulations  for  securing 
to  the  public  all  reasonable  protection  against  danger 
arising  from  its  use,  and  the  Munster  is  also  empowered 
to  make  Bye-laws  for  certain  specified  purposes  with 
regard  to  any  tramway  or  trolley  vehicle  route  upon 
which  mechanical  or  electrical  power  is  used. 

These  Regulations  and  Bye-laws  provide  for  the 
maximum  speed  to  be  observed  on  each  portion  of  the 
tramway  or  trolley  vehicle  routes  and  fix  the  places  at 
which  tramcars  or  trolley  vehicles  aie  obhged  to  stop, 
and  they  also  dealin  the  interest  of  pubhc  safety  with 
various  other  matters. 


107.  Where  tramways  or  trolley  vehicles  are 
authorised  to  be  worked  by  electrical  power  the  Acts 
and  Orders  also  contain,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of 
1893  on  Electric  Powers  (Protective  Clauses),  provi- 
sions designed  to  protect  gas  and  water  pipes,  &c., 
from  the  corrosive  effects  which  might  be  caused  by 
the  escape  of  electricity  and  for  the  prevention  of 
electrical  interference  writh  neighbouring  electrical 
currents.  By  these  provisions  also  the  Minister  is 
empowered  to  make  Regulations  to  further  this 
object.  It  is  usual  also  to  include  in  special  Acts  and 
Orders  provisions  for  the  special  protection  of  tele- 
graphs and  telephones  in  this  respect. 

Carriages. 

108.  By  Section  34  of  the  Tramways  Act,  it  is 
provided  that  no  carriage  used  on  any  tramway  to 
be  subsequently  authorised  shall  extend  beyond  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wheels  more  than  11  inches  on  each 
side.  This  provision  has,  however,  sometimes  been 
relaxed  in  special  cases,  especially  where  the  gauge  of 
the  tramway  is  less  than  4 ft.  8J  in. 

In  the  case  of  trolley  vehicles  a closer  control  over 
the  design  of  the  veMcles  is  usually  provided  for. 
Such  vehicles  are  usually  required  to  be  of  the  form, 
construction,  weight  and  dimensions  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Transport. 

Inquiries  into  Accidents. 

109.  Under  the  Notice  of  Accidents  Acts  the  Min- 
ister is  required  to  be  notified  of  accidents  occurring 
to  persons  employed  in  the  construction,  use,  working 
or  repair  of  tramways,  and  is  authorised  to  investigate 
such  accidents.  The  Minister  also  requires  tramway 
and  trolley  vehicle  midertakers  to  notify  huu  of  other 
classes  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  working  of  the 
undertakings  and  holds  Inquiries  into  such  accidents 
when  he  considers  it  desirable  to  do  so. 


IV.  Eacilitibs  and  Charges. 

Facilities. 

110.  Special  Acts  and  Orders  usually  uupose  an 
obligation  on  tramway  and  trolley  vehicle  mider- 
takers to  provide  a reasonable  service,  any  difference 
arismg  under  these  provisions  being  determinable  by 
the  Minister.  A special  obligation  to  rmi  a proper 
and  sufficient  service  for  workmen  every  mornmg  and 
evening  is  also  commonly  imposed  upon  the  mider- 
takers. 

Fares  and  Charges. 

111.  Maximum  fares  (now  usually  l|^d.  per  mile) 
are  commonly  prescribed  by  tramway  and  trolley 
vehicle  special  Acts  and  Orders.  Maximum  fares  for 
workmen  and,  in  cases  where  parcels  and  goods 
traffic  is  authorised  to  be  carried,  maximum  charges 
for  other  such  traffic  are  also  provided  for.  Pro- 
visions are  also  commonly  included  under  which 
the  Minister  is  empowered  periodicaUy  to  revise  the 
actual  charges  made. 

Under  the  Tramways  (Temporary  Increase  of 
Charges)  Act,  1920,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to 
make  Orders  permitting  tramway  midertakers  tem- 
porarily to  make  charges  hi  excess  of  their  existing 
statutory  maxunum  charges. 

Bye-laws. 

112.  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  46  of  the 
Tramways  Act,  1870,  the  local  authority  of  any 
district  hi  which  a tramway  is  laid  may  make  bye-laws 
with  regard  to  the  rate  of  speed  to  be  observed  on  a 
tramway  (subject  to  the  speeds  prescribed  in^  the 
Minister’s  Regulations)  the  distance  at  which  carriages 
shall  follow  one  another,  the  stopphig  of  carriages  and 
the  traffic  on  the  road  on  which  the  tramway  is  laid. 
Tramway  undertakers  may  also  make  bye-laws  for 
preventing  the  commission  of  any  nuisance  and  for 
regulating  the  travelling  upon  any  carriage  belongmg 
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to  them.  These  bye-laws,  which  may  impose  penalties 
for  their  non-observance,  require  to  be  approved  by 
the  Minister.  Similar  bye-laws  can  usually  be  made 
under  similar  conditions  in  respect  of  trolley  vehicle 
systems. 

V.  Co-OBDINATED  WOEKING. 

Through  Running. 

113.  Under  Section  5 of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Act,  1919,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  require 
through  running  on  adjoining  tramways  belonging  to 
different  owners,  whether  local  authorities  or  not, 
and  in  default  of  agreement  between  such  owners  to 
settle  the  terms  of  such  through  running  after  hearing 
the  owners. 

Working  Agreements. 

114.  Tramway  and  trolley  vehicle  rmdertakers  are 
generally  authorised  to  make  working  agreements 
with  any  local  authority,  company,  body  or  person 
owning  or  worldng  tramway  or  trolley  vehicle  routes 
connected  with  those  of  the  undertakers,  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing,  working,  rmrning  over,  using, 
maintauiing  and  managing  by  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  of  any  of  the  tramways  or  trolley 
vehicle  routes  of  the  other  and  supplying  rolling  stock, 
motive  power,  etc. 

By  means  of  such  agreements  through  running 
between  places  on  different  tramway  systems, 
especially  in  the  North  and  Midlands,  has  been 
established,  and  the  larger  municipahties  have  been 
enabled  to  work  and  maintain  the  tramways  of 
adjacent  smaller  local  authorities  or  companies. 


VI.  Conditions  oi-  Employment. 

Accidents  to  Persons  Employed. 

115.  As  aheady  mentioned  in  paragraph  109,  the 
Minister  is  required  to  be  notified  of  accidents  occur- 
ring to  persons  employed  in  the  construction,  use, 
working  or  repair  of  tramways,  and  is  authorised  to 
mvestigate  such  accidents. 


VII.  Miscellaneous. 

Accounts  and  Returns. 

116.  Tramways  and  trolley  vehicle  undertakers 
are  usually  under  a statutory  obhgation,  imposed 
by  their  Acts  or  Orders,  to  furnish  the  Minister  with 
a copy  of  the  Annual  Accounts  relating  to  their 
undertakings. 

Financial  Assistance. 

1T7.  Under  Section  17  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Act,  1919,  the  Minister  is  empowered,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  to  make  advances  to 
assist  the  construction  and  improvement  of  tramways 
or  other  transport  undertakings.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  practice  in  normal  circumstances  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  financial  assistance  to  local  tramway  or 
trolley  vehicle  undertakers. 

Borrovnng  of  Money. 

118.  The  Acts  and  Orders  under  which  local 
authorities  are  authorised  to  construct  and  work 
tramways  and  trolley  vehicles  usually  prescribe  the 
amount  ol  money  which  the  local  authority  may 
borrow  in  order  to  carry  out  the  authorised  works, 
and  specify  the  periods  in  which  the  money  to  be 
borrowed  for  the  various  purposes  is  to  be  repaid. 
Sanction  for  further  borrowings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  undertaking  may  usually  be  obtained  from  the 
Minister  either  (in  the  case  of  tramways  authorised 
under  the  Light  Railways  Acts)  in  pursuance  of 
Section  16  of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  or  (in 
other  cases)  in  pursuance  of  special  provisions  in  the 
Act  or  Order.  The  Minister,  when  sanctioning  such 
borrowing,  prescribes  the  period  for  its  repayment. 


Purchase  by  Local  Authority. 

119.  Under  Section  43  of  the  Tramways  Act  local 
authorities  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
purchase  compulsorily  any  tramway  in  their  district 
after  a period  of  21  years  from  the  time  when  it  was 
authorised  and  after  the  expiration  of  every  period 
of  7 years  thereafter,  the  terms  of  purchase  being  the 
payment  of  the  then  value  of  the  tramway  and  its 
plant,  exclusive  of  any  allowance  for  past  or  future 
profits  or  any  compensation  for  compulsory  sale ; and 
they  may  also  under  Section  44  purchase  tramways 
by  agreement  at  any  time  after  the  tramway  has  been 
opened  for  traffic  for  six  months.  Local  authori'ies 
also  have  the  option  of  purchasing  tramways  in  their 
district  in  any  case  m which  the  powers  of  the  pro- 
moters of  such  tramways  have  been  declared  to  be 
at  an  end. 

120.  Similar  powers  of  purchase  are  conferred  on 
the  local  authorities  in  the  case  of  tramways  authorised 
by  Orders  under  the  Light  Railways  Acts,  but  m the 
case  of  such  Orders  it  has  been  usual,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  which  might  arise  if  the  local  authorities’ 
option  to  purchase  were  exercised  in  respect  of  a 
portion  only  of  the  undertaking,  to  insert  provisions 
to  secure  that  when  the  undertaking  lies  in  the 
districts  of  more  than  one  authority  all  such 
authorities  must  purchase  jointly,  and  work  the  rail- 
way in  accordance  with  a scheme  approved  by  the 
Minister.  In  the  case  of  undertakings  authorised 
under  the  Light  Railways  Acts  it  is  usually  provided 
that  the  terms  of  purchase  shall  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  undertaking  as  a going  concern. 

VIII.  Abandonment. 

Cesser  of  Powers  Orders. 

121.  Under  Section  41  of  the  Tramways  Act,  the 
Minister  may,  in  cases  where  the  working  of  a tramway 
has  been  discontinued  for  three  months  and  upwards, 
declare  the  powers  of  the  undertaker  in  respect  of 
such  tramway  at  an  end,  whereupon  the  road 
authority  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  remove  the 
tramway  and  make  good  the  road  at  the  expense  of 
the  undertaker. 

122.  Specific  powers  enabling  tramway  undertakers 
to  abandon  or  discontinue  their  tramways  have 
sometimes  been  conferred  upon  them  by  special 
Acts  or  Orders,  especially  in  cases  where  they  propose 
to  substitute  for  the  tramways  some  alternative 
means  of  transport,  such  as  trolley  vehicles  or 
omnibuses.  In  such  cases  it  has  sometimes  been 
provided  that  the  Minister  may  authorise  or  require 
the  abandonment  or  discontinuance  of  the  tramways 
and  may  in  such  Order  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
rails  and  the  making  good  of  the  roadway. 

RAILWAYS. 

I.  Inteoductoby. 

123.  The  railways  of  Great  Britain  are  now,  with 
relatively  inconsiderable  exceptions,  and  vuth  the 
exception  of  the  London  electric  railways,  owned  and 
worked  by  one  or  other  of  the  fom  amalgamated 
Railway  Companies  which  were  established  rmder  the 
Railways  Act  of  1921,  or  by  Joint  Committees  of 
these  Companies.  Smaller  railway  companies  own 
and  work  the  London  railways  and  a considerable 
number  of  short  fight  railways  or  branch  railways 
throughout  the  country  ; one  such  fight  railway  is 
owned  and  worked  by  a local  authority.  In  addition 
there  are,  in  the  principal  harbours,  dock  railways 
belonging  to  the  companies,  commissioners  or  local 
authorities  who  own  the  respective  harbours. 

During  the  century  in  which  railways  have  been 
in  existence,  the  question  of  their  regulation  and 
control  has  been  frequently  considered  by 
Parliamentary  or  Departmental  Committees  and 
Royal  Commissions,  and,  mainly  as  a result  of  the 
recoipmendations  made  by  these  Committees  and 
Commissions,  a large  number  of  general  Acts  of 
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Parliament  relating  to  railways  has  been  passed. 
The  existing  system  of  regulation  and  control  of 
railways  is  beised  partly  upon  the  provisions  of 
these  General  Acts  and  partly  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  ntrmerous  Special  Acts  under  which  each  railway 
company  obtains  its  own  specific  powers. 

Detailed  particulars  of  the  results  of  working  and 
the  financial  position  of  the  British  railways  are 
contained  in  the  Annual  Railway  Returns. 

II.  Authoeisatiok  and  Constettction. 

Authorisation  of  Schemes. 

124.  The  legal  authority  required  to  enable  a 
particular  railway  to  be  constructed  and  worked  is 
usually  conferred  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which,  except  in  the  case  of  those  promoted  by  a 
company  already  established,  provide  for  the  in- 
corporation of  the  company,  prescribe  the  amount  of 
capital  that  can  be  raised  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  borrowed,  confer  compulsory  powers  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  land  required  for  the  specific 
works  proposed,  and,  by  means  of  the  incorporation 
subject  to  certain  customary  amendments  of  the 
Companies  Clauses  Acts,  the  Railways  Clauses  Acts 
and  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts,  confer  upon  the  company 
the  special  powers  they  require. 

125.  With  a view  to  simplifying  and  cheapening 
the  procedure  for  obtaining  powers.  Parliament  has 
from  time  to  time  prescribed  alternative  methods  by 
which  such  powers  can,  in  certain  circumstances,  be 
obtained  without  the  necessity  for  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Special  Acts.  Under  the  Railways  Con- 
struction Facilities  Act,  1864,  as  amended  by 
subsequent  Acts,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  issue 
Certificates  authorising  the  construction  of  railways 
in  oases  where  the  land  required  for  the  railway 
can  be  acquired  by  agreement.  Similar  Certificates 
empowering  an  existing  railway  company  to  make 
working  agreements,  or  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  they  are  requned  to  dispose  of  surplus  lands,  or 
to  raise  additional  capital,  can  be  made  by  the 
Minister  rmder  the  Railway  Companies  Powers  Act, 
1864,  as  amended  by  subsequent  Acts.  Under  the 
Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  as  amended  by  subsequent 
Acts,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  make  Orders 
authorising  local  authorities,  companies  or  persons  to 
construct  and  work  light  railways,  and  under  Sections 
16  and  17  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  he  can  make 
Orders  authorising  railway  companies  to  carry  out 
minor  extensions  and  improvements.  The  Orders  and 
Certificates  referred  to  all  have  the  effect  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  the  practice  to  include  in  them, 
so  far  as  is  necessary,  provisions  that,  to  a large 
extent,  are  similar  to  the  provisions  commonly 
included  in  corresponding  Special  Acts. 

126.  Under  Sections  14  and  16  of  the  Railway 
Regulation  Act,  1842,  and  Section  8 of  the  Railways 
Clauses  Act,  1863,  j)Ower  to  enter  upon,  or  to  take, 
land  for  various  purposes  connected  with  public 
safety  can  be  conferred  upon  railway  companies  by 
the  Minister.  Under  Section  3 of  the  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act,  1889,  and  Section  14  of  the  Railway 
Employment  (Prevention  of  Accidents)  Act,  1900, 
the  Minister  may  confer  upon  a railway  company 
power  to  issue  debenture  stock  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  for  certain  works  required  for 
diminishing  danger.  Under  the  Railways  (Electrical 
Power)  Act,  1903,  the  Minister  is  empowered,  with 
the  object  of  facilitating  the  introduction  and  use 
of  electrical  power  on  railways,  to  make  Orders 
authorising  a railway  company  to  use  electricity  for 
motive  power  and  conferring  upon  the  company  the 
necessary  incidental  powers  including  the  power  to 
issue  further  capital.  Such  Orders  have  the  effect  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  but  in  oases  where  they  contain 
provisions  authorising  a railway  company  to  acquire 
land  compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
generating  stations  or  other  electrical  works  they 
only  come  into  operation  after  a Bill  confirmmg  the 
Order  has  been  passed  by  Parliament.  It  should 


also  be  mentioned  that  under  the  Private  Legislation 
Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1899,  statutory  powers  may, 
in  certain  cases,  be  obtained  in  Scotland  by  railway 
companies  or  other  bodies  by  means  of  Provisional 
Orders  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 
These  Provisional  Orders,  however,  only  become 
operative  when  they  have  subsequently  been  con- 
firmed by  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Acts  passed 
by  Parhament. 

Construction. 

127.  The  Special  Act  prescribes  the  route  along 
which  the  railway  or  railway  extension  is  to  be 
constructed,  and  generally  fixes  its  gauge.  The  gauge 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  Railway  Regulation  (Gauge) 
Act,  1846,  usually  the  standard  gauge  of  4 feet  8J 
inches,  and  the  Minister  is  authorised  by  that  Act 
to  abate  and  remove  any  passenger  railway  that 
does  not  comply  with  its  provisions. 

128.  If  the  proposed  railway  crosses  any  pubhc 
road,  bridges  for  the  purpose  must  be  constructed 
either  over  or  under  the  pubhc  road,  except  in  cases 
where  crossing  on  the  level  is  expressly  authorised  by 
the  Special  Act.  Such  bridges  must  be  of  the  dimen- 
sions prescribed  in  Sections  49  to  51  of  the  Railways 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  or  the  Special  Act 
itseh.  At  authorised  level  crossings  of  public  carriage 
roads  railway  companies  are  required  by  the  provisions 
of  Section  47  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  1845,  and  Section  6 of  the  Railways  Clauses  Act, 
1863,  to  provide  good  and  sufficient  gates  across  the 
road  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  to  employ  a gate- 
keeper to  open  and  shut  the  gates  and  to  provide  him 
with  a lodge.  The  latter  Section  also  empowers  the 
Minister  to  make  regulations  with  regard  to  level 
crossings  and  the  speed  of  trains  over  them,  and 
Section  7 of  the  Act  empowers  the  Minister,  if  it 
appears  to  him  to  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety, 
to  require  the  railway  company  to  substitute  a bridge 
or  subway  for  a public  road  level  crossing  or  to  execute 
such  other  works  as  may  appear  to  him  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  removing  or  diminishing  the  danger. 
Whether  the  Minister  has  such  powers  in  regard  to 
level  crossings  sanctioned  before  the  year  1863  depends 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Special  Acts  authorising  the 
construction  and  worldng  of  the  railway.  Li  the  case 
of  light  railways,  these  obligations  are  sometimes 
relaxed  ; in  particular  level  crossings  may  sometimes 
be  authorised  to  be  constructed  and  maintained 
without  gates,  unless  or  until  the  Minister  requires 
such  gates  to  be  provided. 

129.  When  a railway  company  deshe  to  close  a 
public  road  level  crossing  and  to  substitute  a bridge 
or  subway,  they  either  may  obtain  any  necessary 
authority  for  the  purpose  by  a Special  Act  or  Order, 
or,  under  Section  13  of  the  Railway  Regulation  Act, 
1842,  they  may  obtain  such  authority  from  the 
Minister,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  level 
crossing  endangers  the  public  safety,  and  that  the 
proposal  of  the  company  does  not  involve  any 
violation  of  existing  rights  or  interests  without 
adequate  compensation.  An  alternative  procedure  is 
that  the  railway  company  and  the  highway  authority 
concerned  should  come  to  terms  under  which  the  work 
would  be  done  by  the  latter  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
they  possess  or  may  obtain  for  the  purpose.  Where 
the  Minister  (or  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission) 
is  empowered  to  issue  an  Order  requiring  a company 
to  provide  a bridge  or  subway  he  (or  the  Commission) 
may,  under  Section  16  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888,  require,  as  a condition  of  making 
such  an  Order,  that  any  local  authority  or  any  other- 
appropriate  persons  shall  contribute  to  the  expense 
of  the  works.  No  such  requirement  has,  however,  so 
far  as  is  known,  yet  been  made,  the  question,  when  it 
arose,  having  generally  been  settled  by  agreement. 

Inspection  before  Opening. 

130.  Under  the  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1842, 
railway  companies  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the 
Minister  of  their  intention  to  open  for  passenger 
traffic  any  railway  or  portion  of  a railway,  and  it  is 
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provided  that  if  the  officer  appohited  by  the  Minister 
to  inspect  the  railway  reports  that  its  openmg  would 
be  attended  with  danger  to  the  pubho  usmg  the  same 
by  reason  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  work  or  perma- 
nent way,  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  establishment  for 
worldng  the  railway,  the  Muiister  may  requh-e  the 
company  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  fine  rmtil  it 
shah  appear  that  such  opening  may  take  place  without 
danger  to  the  pubhe. 

The  above  mentioned  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
openmg  of  railways  were  extended  by  Section  6 of  the 
^Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1871,  to  the  opening  of 
any  additional  line  of  railway,  deviation  line,  station, 
junction  or  crossing  on  the  level  which  forms  a portion 
of,  or  is  directly  connected  with,  a railway  on  which 
passengers  are  conveyed.  As  regards  such  alterations, 
the  Minister  is  empowered  to  dispense,  so  far  as  he 
considers  it  expedient,  with  the  formal  notices  required 
in  the  case  of  new  railways,  and  it  is  the  Minister’s 
practice,  if  he  is  advised  that  the  plans  of  the  altera- 
tions are  satisfactory,  to  permit  the  company  concerned 
to  carry  them  out  and  bring  them  into  use  prior  to 
inspection  on  condition  that  they  will  comply  with 
any  requirements  that  may  be  made  when  the  altera- 
tions are  eventually  inspected. 

The  provisions  referred  to  above  of  the  Regulation 
of  Railways  Acts  of  1842  and  1871,  do  not  apply  to 
fight  railways  authorised  by  Orders  under  the  Light 
Railways  Act,  1896,  but  generally  similar  provisions 
are  inserted  in  such  Orders. 

131.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Minister’s  powers 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  are  fimited  to  giving  or 
withholding  permission  for  new  railways  or  works  to 
be  brought  into  use,  and  that  the  provisions  confer 
upon  hhn  no  powers  in  respect  of  the  subsequent 
maintenance  of  the  works.  As  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule  reference  may  be  made  to  the  case  of  imder- 
ground  electric  railways.  As  regards  such  railways,  it 
is  usual  for  the  Special  Acts  to  contain  provisions 
requiring  the  companies  concerned  to  submit  for  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  their  proposals  with  regard 
to  permanent  way,  rolfing  stock  and  other  works, 
and  the  companies  are  required  not  only  to  construct 
but  also  to  maintain  their  works  in  accordance  with 
the  proposals  as  so  approved. 


III.  Equipment  and  Woeking. 

Use  of  Electrical  Power. 

133.  When  railway  companies  are  expressly 
authorised  to  work  their  fines  by  electricity  it  is 
usual,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  of  1893  on  Electric  Powers 
(Protective  Clauses),  for  the  special  Acts  or  Orders 
conferring  such  authority  to  contain  provisions  to  the 
effect  that  the  electrical  power  so  used  shall  be  used 
only  with  the  approval  of  and  in  accordance  with 
regulations  made  by  the  Minister,  and  it  is  tether 
provided  that  in  such  regulations  provision  shall  be 
made  for  preventing  fusion  or  bijiuious  electrolytic 
action  of  or  on  gas  or  water  pipes  or  other  metallic 
pipes,  &c.,  and  for  mininfising  as  far  as  is  reasonably 
practicable  injurious  interference  with  the  electric 
fines  and  apparatus  of  other  parties  and  the  currents 
therein  whether  such  lines  do  or  do  not  use  the  earth 
as  a return.  The  Postmaster  General  is  also  authorised 
in  such  cases,  if  he  considers  that  any  telegraph  line 
situated  near  the  railway  is  injuriously  affected  by 
reason  of  the  railway  company’s  works  or  method  of 
working,  to  inspect  the  company’s  works  and  to  call 
for  such  tests  to  be  made  as  he  may  consider  requisite. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  where  railway 
companies  work  their  lines  by  electricity,  not  in 
prusuance  of  express  powers  but  in  pursuance  of  their 
general  powers  under  Section  86  of  the  Railways 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  by  which  the 
companies  were  authorised  to  use  engines  “ or  other 
moving  power”,  the  Minister  and  the  Postmaster 
General  possess  no  such  powers  of  control.  In  practice, 
although  regulations  of  the  Idnd  referred  to  are  always 
made  in  the  case  of  fight  railways  or  tramways 


rmming  on  public  roads,  it  has  hitherto  seldom  or 
never  been  found  necessary  to  make  them  in  the  case 
of  railways  ruiming  on  their  own  separate  track. 

Standardisation  of  Plant  and  Equipment. 

133.  Under  Section  16  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921, 
the  Minister  may  make  Orders  requiring  two  or  more 
railway  companies  to  conform  gradually  to  measures 
of  general  standardisation  of  ways,  plant  and  equip- 
ment (including  methods  of  electrical  operation,  type, 
frequency  and  pressure  of  current)  and  to  adopt 
schemes  for  the  co-operative  working  or  common  user 
of  rolfing  stock,  workshops,  manufactories,  plant  and 
other  facilities.  The  Minister  is,  however,  required 
before  maldng  any  such  Order,  to  which  the  companies 
concerned  do  not  consent,  to  refer  a draft  for  the 
report  and  advice  of  a Committee  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  members  would  represent  the  railway 
companies. 

Regulation  of  Privately  Owned  Wagons. 

134.  Under  Sections  117  and  118  of  the  Railways 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  privately  owned 
wagons  using  a railway  are  required,  under  penalty,  to 
be  of  the  construction  and  in  the  condition  which  the 
regulations  of  the  railway  company  for  the  time  being 
shall  require.  The  railway  companies  are  under  no 
control  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of  these  regula- 
tions, but  any  regulations  they  may  make  in  respect 
of  such  privately  owned  wagon  must  be  applicable 
also  to  their  own  wagons.  Any  dispute  that  may  arise 
between  the  company  and  the  private  wagon  owner 
as  to  the  construction  or  condition  of  a private  wagon 
in  reference  to  the  then  existing  regulations  of  the 
company  is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  in 
comiection  with  such  arbitration  proceedings  the 
Minister  may  be  called  upon,  in  certain  circumstances, 
to  appoint  an  umpire. 

135.  Under  Section  13  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Act,  1919,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  purchase 
privately  owned  railway  wagons  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  authorised  by  an  Order  in 
Council  approved  by  Parliament,  and  he  is  further 
empowered  to  make  regulations  prohibiting  or 
restricting  the  use  on  railways  of  privately  owned 
wagons.  In  1922,  however,  in  view  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  future  organisation  of 
railways  made  in  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  the  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acquisition  of 
privately  owned  wagons  by  the  State  could  not  be 
regarded  as  practicable  or  desirable,  and  an  aimounce- 
ment  was  made  to  this  effect. 

Signals  and  Continuous  Brakes — Communication 
between  the  Passenger  and  the  Guard. 

136.  Under  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1889, 
the  Minister  is  empowered  to  order  railway  companies 
carrying  passengers  (a)  to  adopt  the  block  system, 
(6)  to  provide  for  the  interlocking  of  points  and 
signals,  and  (c)  to  provide  continuous  brakes.  Light 
railways,  however,  are  not  normally  subject  to 
requirements  [a)  and  (6).  Orders  under  these  provi- 
sions have  been  made  on  the  various  railway 
companies.  These  Orders  permit  certain  exceptions 
from  the  requirements  calling  for  the  adoption  of 
continuous  brakes. 

Under  Section  22  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1868,  railway  companies  are  required  to  provide 
and  maintain  in  every  passenger  train  travelling  more 
than  twenty  miles  without  stopping  such  efficient 
means  of  communication  between  the  passengers  and 
the  servants  of  the  company  in  charge  of  the  train 
as  the  Minister  may  approve. 

Safety  of  Railway  Servants. 

137.  Under  the  Railway  Employment  (Prevention 
of  Accidents)  Act,  1900,  the  Minister  is  empowered, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  or  reducing  the  dangers 
incidental  to  railway  service,  to  make  Rules  with 
regard  to  matters  such  as  requiring  brake  levers  to  be 
fitted  on  both  sides  of  wagons,  labeUing  wagons, 
moving  wagons  by  propping  and  tow-roping,  the 
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fitting  of  engines  with  power  brakes,  the  efficient 
lighting  of  places  where  shunting  operations  are  carried 
on  after  dark,  the  protection  of  permanent  way  men 
when  relaying  or  repairing  the  permanent  way,  and 
any  other  matters  which  he  considers  give  rise  to 
avoidable  danger  to  persons  employed  on  railways. 
Rules  with  regard  to  ten  of  these  matters  are  contained 
in  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  Rules,  1902.  Rules 
requiring  all  new  railway  wagons,  with  certain 
exceptions,  to  be  equipped  with  either  side  brakes  and 
all  such  existing  wagons  to  be  so  equipped  within 
prescribed  periods  are  embodied  in  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents  Rules,  1911.  The  times  prescribed  by  these 
Rules  for  the  equipment  of  existing  wagons  with 
either  side  brakes,  have,  however,  subsequently  been 
extended  by  further  Rules,  and  the  existing  Rules 
allow  until  November,  1931,  for  completing  the 
equipment  of  existing  wagons. 

Inquiries  into  Accidents. 

138.  Under  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1871, 
railway  companies  are  required  to  report  to  the 
Minister  all  accidents  causing  j)ersonal  injmy,  all 
collisions  and  derailments  in  which  passenger  trains 
are  concerned,  and  aijy  other  accident  of  a kind 
prescribed  by  the  Minister  and  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  the  working  of  railways.  The  Minister 
is  empowered  to  appoint  Rispectors  to  hold  inquiries 
into  the  causes  of  any  such  accidents,  and  the  reports 
of  these  inquiries  are  made  public.  Neither  the 
Minister  nor  any  other  authority  has  any  statutory 
power  to  compel  railway  companies  to  carry  out  any 
recommendations  that  may  be  made  in  such  reports, 
but,  in  practice,  it  seldom  happens  that  a company 
refuses  to  adopt,  or  at  any  rate  to  test,  the  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  reports. 

Under  the  Notice  of  Accidents  Act,  1894  (as 
subsequently  amended)  the  Minister  of  Transport  is 
required  to  be  notified  of  all  accidents  occurring  to 
persons  employed  in  the  construction,  use,  worlting  or 
repair  of  railways  so  far  as  such  accidents  are  not 
otherwise  reijortable.  The  Acts  further  authorise  the 
Minister  to  investigate  such  accidents.  The  reports 
of  these  investigations  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way 
as  the  reports  of  inquiries  into  accidents  under  the 
Act  of  1871  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

IV.  Facilities  and  Chaegbs. 

Liability  for  Loss,  Damage  or  Delay. 

139.  As  carriers,  railway  companies  are  under  a 
prima  facie  obligation  (subject  to  certain  exceptions 
and  qualifications  which  need  not  here  be  referred  to) 
to  pay  compensation  for  any  loss  of  or  damage  or 
undue  delay  to  merchandise  entrusted  to  them  for 
conveyance,  and  they  are  under  a similar  prima  facie 
obligation  as  regards  any  injuries  or  undue  delay  to 
passengers  caused  by  the  companies’  negligence. 

140.  The  companies’  liability  in  these  respects  may 
be  modified  by  special  contracts,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  Section  7 of  the  Railway  and 

• Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  any  such  contracts  with  regard 
to  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  which  limit  a 
railway  company’s  liability  for  negligence  must  be 
signed  by  the  owner  or  consignor  of  the  merchandise 
and  must  also  be  reasonable.  These  provisions,  in 
effect,  placed  the  control  over  the  standard  terms  of 
the  contract  for  merchandise  traffic  consigned  at 
“ owner’s  risk  ” in  the  hands  of  the  Courts.  This 
position  has,  however,  been  somewhat  altered  by 
Sections  42  to  45  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  under 
which  the  standard  terms  and  conditions,  not  only  for 
merchandise  traffic  sent  at  owner’s  risk  rates  but  also 
for  merchandise  traffic  sent  at  company’s  risk  rates, 
now  fall  to  be  settled  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal, 
and,  as  so  settled,  are  to  be  deemed  reasonable. 

Undue  Preferenoe. 

141.  As  early  as  1845,  and  earlier  still  in  the  case 
of  certain  Special  Acts  passed  before  that  year,  the 
power  given  to  railway  companies  to  vary  their 
charges  was  limited  by  a proviso  to  Section  90  of 
the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  or  by 
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other  similar  provisions  in  the  Special  Acts,  to  the 
effect  that  all  such  charges  m respect  of  similar 
traffic  conveyed  between  the  same  jjoints  should  be 
charged  equally  to  all  persons.  Disputes  arising 
under  this  provision,  wliicli  it  will  be  seen  is  of  some- 
what limited  scope,  are  determined  by  the  ordinary 
Coiu’ts. 

142.  It  was  not  until  1854  that,  by  Section  2 of 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  that  year,  a 
general  prohibition  against  giving  any  midue  or 
imreasonable  jireferenoe  or  advantage  on  railways 
was  enacted.  No  definition  of  “ undue  preference  ” 
has  been  formulated  by  Parliament,  and  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners,  with  whom  now  lies  the 
jui-isdiotion  to  determine  complaints  arising  luider 
these  provisions,  are  in  these  circmnstances,  broadly 
speaking,  free  to  attach  such  meaning  to  the  term  as 
appears  to  them  to  be  proper  in  coimection  with  any 
particular  case.  It  is,  however,  provided  by  Section 
27  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  that 
when  a railway  comi^any  treats  two  traders  or  classes 
of  traders  differently  in  similar  circumstances,  either 
as  regards  charges  or  otherwise,  the  bm'den  of  proving 
that  such  difference  in  treatment  .does  not  amount 
to  undue  preference  shall  lie  on  the  company.  The 
Commissioners  are  also  by  that  Section  exxiressly 
authorised  to  take  mto  consideration,  if  they  thhik 
fit,  m such  cases,  the  question  whether  any  such 
difference  m treatment  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  securmg  m the  interests  of  the  public  the  traffic 
hi  respect  of  which  it  is  made,  x^rovided  that  no 
difference  hi  the  treatment  of  home  and  foreign 
merchandise,  hi  resjieot  of  the  same  or  similar  services, 
shall  be  made.  It  should  also  iierhaps  be  mentioned 
hi  this  coimection  that  by  Section  29  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  railway  com^ianies  are 
expressly  authorised  to  groiqi  together  xilaces  in  the 
same  district  for  the  ixuqiose  of  fixing  uniform  charges, 
Xirovided  that  they  do  not  therebjr  create  an  midue 
preference. 

Traffic  Facilities. 

143.  Orighially,  it  was  assumed  that  railways, 
like  roads  and  canals,  would  be  used  by  the  vehicles 
belonghig  to  a nmiiber  of  indexiendent  carriers,  and 
railway  comiianies  are  hideed  still  mider  a nomhial 
statutory  obligation  hnposed  by  Section  92  of  the 
Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  to  allow  the 
p>ublic  to  use  the  railway  with  properly  constructed 
enghies  and  carriages  on  payment  of  the  authorised 
tolls.  No  obligation  was,  however,  imposed  upon  the 
companies  by  this  Act  to  carry  traffic  themselves, 
although  Section  86  recognised  their  right  to  do  so  if 
they  wished.  In  1854,  however,  by  Section  2 of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  passed  in  that  year, 
railway  and  canal  companies  were  required  to  afford 
all  reasonable  facilities  for  the  receivmg,  forwardiiig 
and  delivermg  of  traffic  (mcluding  passengers  and  their 
luggage).  This  unportant  provision  is  the  basis  on 
which  rests  the  obligation  of  railway  companies  to 
provide  such  traffic  facilities  as  they  can  reasonably 
be  required  to  jirovide  m the  uiterests  of  the  jiublic 
or  of  mdividuals.  It  gave,  however,  no  power  to 
reqiure  the  jirovision  of  facilities  outside  the  existmg 
pewers  of  the  railway  company  concerned.  This 
omission  has,  however,  smce  been  removed  by 
Sections  16  and  78  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  mider 
which  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  may,  on 
the  application  of  any  local  authority  or  of  any  body 
of  persons  representing  the  interests  of  the  public 
or  of  trade  or  of  any  particular  locality,  require  any 
railway  company  or  companies  to  afford  such  reason- 
able railway  services,  facilities  and  conveniences 
upon  and  m connectidn  with  their  midertakings 
(mcludmg  the  provision  of  such  mmor  alterations, 
extensions  and  uniirovements  of  existmg  worls  as 
will  not  uivolve  in  any  one  case  an  exiienditure 
exceedmg  one  hundred  thousand  jiomids)  as  the 
Commission  may  specify.  In  order  to  enable  (if  it 
should  be  necessary)  the  railway  company  concerned 
to  comply  with  any  such  Order  of  the  Commission,  it 
is  further  provided  by  Section  17  of  the  same  Act 
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that  the  Minister  of  Transport  may  make  Orders 
authorising  the  company  concerned  to  acquire  any 
necessary  land  or  easements  and  to  construct  works. 

By  the  Railways  (Private  Sidings)  Act,  1904,  it 
was  provided  that  the  reasonable  facihties  which 
the  railway  companies  are  required  to  afford  shall 
include  reasonable  facilities  for  the  junction  of  private 
sidmgs  with  railways,  and  reasonable  facilities  for 
receivnig  and  forwarduig  traffic  upon  and  from  such 
private  sidings. 

144.  Complaints  that  railway  companies  are  not 
affording  reasonable  facilities  in  accordance  with  any 
of  these  provisions  are  now  heard  and  determhied  not 
by  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law  but  by  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners.  No  rules  are  laid  down  to 
guide  the  Commissioners  in  deciding  what  is  and  what 
is  not  a reasonable  facility  imder  these  provisions. 
The  Conunissioners  are  accordhigly  free  to  determine 
applications  in  accordance  with  the  view  they  may 
take  of  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  case. 

145.  Apart  from  the  general  obhgation  to  afford 
reasonable  facilities  for  traffic,  special  provisions 
have  been  made  with  the  object  either  of  requiring 
railway  companies'  to  provide  specific  facilities,  or  of 
making  clear  the  extent  of  their  obligations  in  certain 
directions.  These  provisions  include  provisions  with 
regard  to  such  matters  as  workmen’s  trains,  perish- 
able merchandise  by  passenger  train,  the  conveyance 
of  animals,  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  the  relief  of 
railway  companies  from  the  obligation  to  provide 
wagons  for  certain  classes  of  traffic. 

Through  Rates  and  Facilities. 

146.  By  Section  2 of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1854,  it  was  provided  that  all  railway  and  canal 
companies  working  railways  or  canals  forming  part  of 
a continuous  line  of  communication,  or  having  their 
stations  or  wharves  near  together,  shall  afford  due  and 
reasonable  facilities  for  receiving  and  forwarding  each 
other’s  traffic  without  unreasonable  delay  or  undue 
preference.  These  provisions  were  explained  and 
amended  by  Section  11  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1873,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  reasonable 
facilities  to  be  afforded  for  through  traffic  included  the 
granting  of  tluough  rates  or  fares  on  the  reasonable 
request  of  any  of  the  companies  interested  in  the 
through  route.  In  1888,  the  provisions  were  further 
amended  by  Section  25  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  that  year  so  as  to  give  not  only  the 
companies  interested  ui  the  through  route  but  also 
every  trader  or  other  person  interested,  the  right  to 
apply  for  the  quotation  of  through  rates  or  fares. 

The  above  mentioned  provisions,  as  regards  both 
through  facilities  and  through  rates,  were  administered 
by  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  but  under 
Section  47  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  which  re-enacts 
them  in  a somewhat  amended  form,  they  are  now 
administered  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  tluough  charges  on  through  railway 
routes. 

Rates  and  Charges. 

147.  Under  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  a new  system  of 
regulating  railway  charges  was  introduced.  The  Act 
provided  for  the  feing  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal 
of  actual  standard  fares  and  charges  for  all  classes  of 
traffic  and  permits  the  Companies  to  charge  lower 
exceptional  fares  and  charges  subject  to  certain 
conditions.  It  provided  that  the  charges  to  be  fixed 
in  the  first  instance  for  each  of  the  fom  amalgamated 
companies  established  by  the  Act  shall  be  such  as  wiU, 
together  with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Railway  Rates  Tribimal  so  far  as 
practicable  yield  with  efficient  and  economical 
working  and  management  an  annual  net  revenue 
equivalent  to  the  aggregate  net  revenue  in  the  year 
1913  of  the  companies  composing  the  amalgamated 
company,  together  with  certain  specified  additions, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  completed  financial 
and  in  succeeding  years  after  the  revised  charges 
come  into  operation  the  Tribunal  are  required  to 
review  the  charges  and  modify  them  if  necessary 


according  to  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Act. 
As  regards  railway  companies  other  than  the  foiu 
amalgamated  companies  the  powers  of  charge  of  such 
companies  for  whom  no  other  special  provision  has 
been  made  are  also  dealt  with  by  the  Rates  Tribunal, 
who  are  required  to  apply  to  such  companies  with  or 
without  modifications  an  appropriate  schedule  of 
charges  of  an  amalgamated  company.  Under  the 
provisions  of  Section  72  of  the  Act  the  powers  of 
charge  of  light  railway  companies  will  usually  be 
about  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  powers  of  charge  of 
the  adjoining  railway  companies. 

148.  In  addition  to  then  ordinary  rates  and  charges 
railway  companies  are  authorised  to  charge,  by  way 
of  addition  to  the  tonnage  rate,  or  otherwise,  for 
accommodation  or  services  provided  or  rendered  by 
them  but  not  covered  by  the  ordinary  rates  in  opera- 
tion. They  may,  for  example,  make  charges  for  the 
provision  of  private  sidmgs  and  for  services  rendered 
thereat,  for  the  use  of  wagons  when  the  provision  of 
wagons  is  not  covered  by  the  rate  in  operation,  for  the 
collection  or  delivery  of  merchandise  traffic,  for 
weighing  merchandise,  for  the  detention  of  their 
wagons  before  or  after  conveyance,  for  the  occupation 
of  accommodation  on  the  railway  by  traders’  wagons 
Wilde  such  wagons  are  not  being  used  for  the  convey- 
ance of  traffic,  and  for  any  other  accommodation  or 
services  provided  or  rendered  by  the  companies 
within  the  scope  of  their  undertakings  but  not  covered 
by  their  ordinary  charges.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
companies  are  under  obligation  to  make  allowances  to 
traders  in  respect  of  such  matters  as  the  undue  deten- 
tion of  their  wagons.  The  charges  or  allowances  to  be 
made  in  such  cases  are  not  fixed,  but  are  required  to 
be  reasonable,  and  any  dispute  in  particular  cases  as  to 
what  is  a reasonable  charge  or  allowance  is  determined 
by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal. 

Bye-laws. 

149.  Under  the  provisions  of  Sections  108  and  109 
of  the  Radways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and 
Section  7 of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1889, 
railway  companies  are  empowered  to  make  regidations 
and  bye-laws  for  the  purpose,  inter  alia,  of  preventing 
the  smoking  of  tobacco  and  the  commission  of  any 
other  nuisance  on  their  iiremises,  and  generally  for 
regulating  the  travelling  upon  or  using  and  working  of 
the  railway  and  maintaining  order  in  and  regulating 
the  use  of  railway  stations  and  the  approaches  thereto. 
Such  bye-laws  may  impose  a penalty  not  exceeding  £5 
on  persons  offending  against  them,  but  before  comuig 
into  operation  they  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Minister  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Radway  Regulation  Act,  1840,  and  the  Minister  may 
disallow  any  bye-law  of  which  he  disapproves. 

Under  Section  35  of  the  Explosives  Act,  1875, 
railway  companies  are  empowered  to  make,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Minister,  bye-laws  regulating  the 
conveyance  by  rail  of  gunpowder  and  other  explosives. 
Such  bye-laws  impose  upon  persons  failing  to  comply 
with  them  penalties  not  exceeding  £20  for  each  offence. 
The  Minister  also  has  power  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  58  of  the  Explosives  Act,  1875,  to  direct  any 
person  acting  imder  the  Ministry  of  Transport  as  an 
Inspector  of  Railways  to  inquire  into  the  observance 
of  the  Act  by  any  railway  company,  and  generally  to 
act  with  respect  to  any  railway  as  an  Inspector  under 
the  Act.  ^ 

V.  Co-OEDnSTATED  WOEKCNG  BETWEEN  RAILWAY 

AND  Canal  Companies  and  between  Rail- 
way Companies  and  Road  Hauliers. 

Arrangements  for  Through  Traffic  Facilities. 

150.  Under  Section  7 of  the  Railway  Regulation 
Act,  1842,  where  two  or  more  railway  companies  are 
not  able  to  agree  on  the  arrangements  for  conducting 
their  joint  traffic  at  a junction  or  common  terminus, 
the  Minister  is  empowered,  on  the  application  of  any 
such  companies,  to  decide  the  question  in  dispute 
between  them  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  safety  of 
the  public  and  to  allocate  between  the  companies  the 
expense  of  such  arrangements. 
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As  has  already  been  explained  when  deahng  with  the 
control  over  facilities  and  charges,  the  obligation  of 
railway  companies  to  provide  reasonable  facilities, 
including  through  traffic  facilities  and  through  rates, 
are  enforceable  not  only  by  the  iDublio  but  also  by 
other  interested  railway  companies. 

So  far,  however,  as  these  facilities  involve  through 
running  arrangements  it  has  not  been  the  practice  for 
railway  companies  to  attempt  to  impose  such  arrange- 
ments on  other  companies  against  their  wiU,  except  in 
pursuance  of  express  running  powers  over  specified 
portions  of  the  line  conferred  upon  them  by  provisioiM 
in  Special  Acts.  These  special  running  power  provi- 
sions have  usually  been  inserted  in  the  Special  Acts  to 
meet  objections  to  Railway  Bills  taken  by  other 
railway  companies. 

151.  As  regard  the  conveyance  of  traffic  between 
points  on  the  systems  of  different  railway  companies, 
it  has  not  been  the  practice  for  railway  companies  to 
attempt  to  compel  other  railway  companies  to  agree 
to  tlnough  rates  between  points  between  which  any 
of  the  other  railway  companies  concerned  possess  an 
alternative  local  route  of  their  own.  This  restriction 
has  no  statutory  basis,  but  its  existence  has  been 
recognised,  and  to  some  extent  removed,  by  Section 
75  (4)  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  which  provides  that 
no  amalgamated  company  shall  be  at  liberty  to  refuse 
to  receive  forward  or  deliver  traffic  consigned  by  a 
through  route  on  the  ground  that  such  traffic  can  be 
carried  by  a route  which  has,  through  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  become  local  to  such  company. 

Amalgamations,  Working  Unions,  Leasing  and 
Working  Agreements. 

152.  An  amalgamation  of,  or  a working  imion 
between,  railway  rmdertakings,  or  a sale  or  purchase 
or  lease  of  one  railway  undertakmg  or  part  of  an 
undertaking  to  or  by  another  railway  company, 
normally  requires  to  be  authorised  by  a Special  Act 
which  usually  prescribes  the  actual  terms  of  the 
arrangement.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  formation 
of  the  four  railway  groups  established  by  the  Railways 
Act,  1921,  the  terms  of  amalgamation  or  absorption 
were  settled  by  a special  temporary  Tribrmal,  styled 
“ The  Railways  Amalgamation  Tribmial  ” established 
by  that  Act,  and  the  terms  of  amalgamation  or 
absorption  were  embodied  in  schemes  settled  by  that 
Tribunal,  the  schemes  so  settled  having  effect  as  if 
they  had  been  enacted  in  the  Railways  Act.  It  is 
provided  in  Section  18  of  that  Act  that  where  an  agree- 
ment has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  entered  into  for  the 
purchase,  lease  or  working  by  one  railway  company  of 
any  part  of  the  system  of  another  railway  company 
the  Minister  may,  by  Order,  confirm  the  agreement. 

153.  Working  agreements  between  railway  com- 
panies are  made  in  several  different  ways  and  are 
subject  to  different  methods  and  degrees  of  control. 

(a)  Such  agreements  are  sometunes  sanctioned  by 
a Special  Act  authorismg  the  parties  to 
make  the  specific  agreement,  which  is 
scheduled  to  the  Act. 

(h)  In  other  cases  they  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
the  powers  of  a Special  Act  (or  an  Order 
under  the  Railway  Companies’  Powers  Act, 
1864)  incorporating  Part  III  of  the  Railways 
Clauses  Act,  1863,  and  authorising  the 
parties  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  which 
the  terms  are  not  specified.  This  procedure 
involves  an  apphcation  to  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  for  approval  to  the 
agreement.  Working  agreements  made 
under  this  procedure  are  subject  to  revision 
at  the  expiration  of  every  ten  years,  and  the 
Commission  are  expressly  empowered  then 
to  consider  whether  or  not  the  mterests 
of  the  public  are  prejudicially  affected  by 
the  agreement. 

(c)  Railway  companies  are  also  expressly 
authorised  by  Section  87  of  the  Railways 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  to  make 
contracts  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of 
using  each  other’s  lines,  and  agreements  so 


made  are  not  subject  to  any  pubhc  control. 
The  Section  confers  no  express  power  to 
deal  in  such  agreements  with  the  mainten- 
ance and  management  of  an  rmdertaking  or 
part  of  an  undertaking  by  another  railway 
company,  but  agreements  covering  these 
matters  have,  in  fact,  sometimes  been  made. 

154.  Agreements  with  regard  to  the  pooling  of 
traffic  receipts  have,  in  the  past,  been  made  by 
railway  companies,  sometimes  under  powers  contained 
in  their  Special  Acts,  and  sometimes  without  express 
statutory  authority  or  the  approval  of  any  .public 
authority  having  been  obtamed.  By  Section  19  of 
the  Railways  Act,  1921,  however,  it  is  provided  that 
it  shall  not  be  la'^ul  for  any  amalgamated  company, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  other  amalgamated  company  for 
the  allocation  of  traffic  or  pooling  of  receipts,  or  other- 
wise for  affecting  a combination  which  would  contra- 
vene the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

155.  So  far  as  co-ordination  between  railway 
companies  and  road  carriers  is  concerned,  the  four 
amalgamated  railway  companies  obtained  powers  by 
Special  Acts  passed  last  Session  to  make  working  and 
financial  agreements  of  wide  scope  with  such  carriers. 


VI.  CoNuiTioKS  OF  Employment. 

Hours  of  Work. 

156.  Railway  companies  are  subject  to  certain 
special  measures  of  control  in  respect  of  the  hours  of 
work  of  certain  classes  of  their  employees.  By 
Section  4 of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1889, 
railway  companies  are  required  to  make  to  the 
Minister  periodical  reports  as  to  the  persons  in  their 
employment  whose  duties  involve  the  safety  of  trains 
or  passengers,  and  who  are  employed  for  more  than 
such  number  of  hours  at  a tune  as  may  be  from  tune 
to  time  named  by  the  Mufister.  These  provisions 
confer  no  express  power  on  the  Minister  to  take 
action  in  cases  where  the  returns  might  appear  to 
him  to  show  that  unduly  long  hours  were  being 
worked,  but  under  the  Railway  Regulation  Act, 
1893,  he  is  empowered  to  investigate  representations 
made  to  him  to  the  effect  that  the  horns  of  labour 
of  railway  servants,  engaged  in  working  the  traffic 
and  not  employed  in  clerical  work  or  in  workshops, 
are  excessive,  and  if,  after  such  investigation,  the 
necessity  should  arise,  to  order  the  company  concerned 
to  submit  revised  schedules  of  tune  for  the  duty  of 
the  railway  servants  m question.  Any  such  ^ Order 
and  the  schedule  itself  are  enforceable  on  application 
to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  and  a,  heavy 
penalty  is  prescribed  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
Order  made  by  the  Commission.  Revised  schedules 
were  frequently  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
past  years,  when  the  administration  of  these  powers 
rested  with  that  Department,  but  it  was  never 
necessary  to  take  a company  before  the  Commission. 
In  consequence  of  the  introduction  in  1919  of  the 
prmciple  of  the  eight-horns  day  on  railways,  and  m 
view  of  the  machinery  which,  as  mentioned  m the 
following  paragraph,  is  now  in  operation  for  the 
determuiation  of  all  questions' relating  to  wages  and 
conditions  of  service  (including  hours  of  duty)  on 
railways,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1893  referred  to 
above  are  no  longer  largely  used. 

Wages,  die. 

157.  Under  Section  62  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921, 
all  questions  relating  to  the  rates  of  pay,  hours  of 
duty,  or  other  conditions  of  service  of  railway 
employees,  with  certain  exceptions  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Central  Wages  Board,  or,  on  appeal,  to  the 
National  Wages  Board.  Provision  is  also  made  m 
the  Act  for  the  estabhshment  of  councils  of  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  and  the  men,  respectively,  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  conditions  ot 
employment. 
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Safety  and  other  Conditions  of  Employment. 

158.  As  has  aheady  been  explained  in  paragraphs 
137  and  138  relating  to  inquiries  into  accidents  and 
the  safety  of  railway  servants,  provisions  are  in 
operation  under  which  the  Minister  is  authorised  to 
investigate  accidents  occurring  to  persons  employed  in 
the  construction,  repair  or  use  of  railways,  and  to 
make  i-ules  to  promote  the  safety  of  persons  employed 
on  railways.  Moreover,  the  provisions  of  the 
Factories  Acts  in  relation  to  such  matters  as  the 
inspection  of  premises  and  the  investigation  of 
accidents  by  Home  Office  Factoi’y  Inspectors  apply  to 
employment  in  premises  such  as  warehouses,  loco- 
motive and  wagon  shops,  electricity  generating 
stations  and  docks  owned  by  railway  companies. 
It  will  also  be  imderstood  that  railway  employment 
is  subject  to  the  same  control  as  other  employments 
in  regard  to  such  matters  as  workmen’s  compensation 
and  unemployment  and  health  insurance. 

VII.  Miscellaneous. 

Accounts  and  Returns. 

159.  Under  the  Railway  Companies  (Accounts  and 
Returns)  Act,  1911,  and  Section  77  of  the  Railways 
Act,  1921,  the  railway  companies  are  required  to 
furnish  the  Minister  with  copies  of  their  aimual 
financial  accounts  and  returns  in  the  prescribed 
form.  The  accounts  are  to  be  compiled  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister, 
or,  in  case  of  disagreement,  by  the  Minister  after 
considering  the  report  of  a committee  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  77  of  the 
Act  of  1921. 

The  railway  companies  are  also  required  to  fiunish 
the  Minister,  at  monthly  or  longer  intervals,  with 
the  ton  mileage  and  passenger  mileage  and  other 
statistics  prescribed  in  the  8th  Schedule  to  the  Act 
of  1921.  The  prescribed  form  of  these  statistics  may, 
however,  be  varied  by  agreement  between  the 
Mimster  and  the  Railway  Companies’  Association, 
and  light  railway  companies  may  be  exempted  from 
these  obhgations  to  such  extent  as  the  Minister 
thinks  fit. 

In  the  event  of  non-comphance  on  the  part  of  any 
railway  company  with  any  of  these  requirements, 
such  requirement  is  enforceable  by  order  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  on  the  apphcation 
of  the  Minister. 

Financial  Assistance. 

160.  Under  Section  17  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Act,  1919,  the  Minister  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Treasury,  make  advances  by  way  of  grant  or 
loan  to  assist  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
railways  or  other  transport  tmdertakings.  No 
advances  have,  however,  been  made  under  these 
provisions,  although  in  certain  cases  grants  have 
been  made  to  light  railways  out  of  public  funds 
provided  in  recent  years  in  connection  with  the 
relief  of  unemployment. 

Formerly,  under  Sections  4 and  5 of  the  Light 
Railways  Act,  1896,  as  amended  by  Section  5 of  the 
Light  Railways  Act,  1912,  the  Treasury  were  authorised 
under  certain  conditions  to  grant  loans  or  make 
special  advances  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  light 
railways,  and  they  were  also  authorised  to  make 
advances  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Development 
Commissioners  for  light  railway  purposes.  These 
powers,  however,  have  now  been  repealed,  in  view 
of  the  general  powers  conferred  upon  the  Minister  by 
Section  17  of  the  Act  of  1919  to  make  advances  for 
such  purposes. 

161.  Local  Authorities  may,  as  provided  by  Section 
3 of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  and  Section  71 
of  the  RaUways  Act,  1921,  be  authorised  by  Light 
Railway  Orders  made  by  the  Minister  to  make 
advances  to  light  railway  companies  either  by  way 
of  loan  or  as  part  of  the  share  capital  of  the  company, 
or  by  way  of  guarantee. 


Passenger  Duty. 

162.  Under  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  Act, 
1842,  as  amended  by  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1883,  and 
the  Finance  Act,  1921,  a duty  of  6 per  cent,  on  all 
passenger  fares  exceeding  the  lowest  fare  normally 
charged  for  any  journey  (i.e.,  broadly  speaking,  on 
fares  above  ordinary  3rd  class  fares)  is  in  general 
payable.  Where,  however,  the  Minister  is  satisfied 
that  any  two  or  more  railway  stations  are  within  an 
area  which  has  a continuous  ui-ban,  as  distinguished 
from  a rural  or  suburban  character,  and  contains  a 
population  of  at  least  one  Inmdred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, he  may  certify  that  those  stations  are  within 
one  luban  district,  and  the  duty  of  6 per  cent,  that 
would  otherwise  be  payable  on  1st  and  2nd  class 
passenger  fares  between  stations  so  certified  is 
thereupon  reduced  to  a duty  of  2 per  cent.  Light 
Railways  are,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  12  (2) 
of  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  exempt  from 
passenger  duty. 

Railway  Companies  Violating  their  Powers. 

163.  Under  Section  17  of  the  Railway  Regulation 
Act,  1844,  the  Minister  is  empowered,  whenever  it 
appears  to  him  that  a railway  company  is  not  com- 
plying with  its  statutory  obligations  or  is  acting  in 
excess  of  its  powers,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the 
public  advantage  that  the  company  should  be 
restrained  from  so  acting,  to  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Attorney-General  in  England,  or  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  Scotland,  as  the  case  may  require,  who  is  required 
thereupon  to  take  legal  proceedings  agamst  the 
company  concerned. 

Under  Section  3 of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1854,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  take  similar 
steps  with  a view  to  instituting  legal  proceedings 
against  a railway  company  alleged  not  to  be  complying 
with  their  obligations  to  provide  reasonable  facilities 
or  with  any  other  obligation  imposed  by  that  Act. 
In  such  oases  the  Minister  is  not  expressly  required 
to  satisfy  hrmself — as  he  is  before  hiterveuing  under 
Section  17  of  the  Act  of  1844 — that  his  intervention 
would  be  for  the  23ublio  advantage.  These  powers 
have  not  been  exercised  for  many  years. 

Under  Section  6 of  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1873,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  appoint  any 
person  to  take  proceedings  before  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Commission  in  connexion  with  any  complaint 
alleging  a violation  or  contravention  by  a railway 
company  of  their  statutory  obligations  with  regard 
to  reasonable  facilities,  undue  preference,  through 
rates  and  other  matters.  These  last  mentioned 
powers  have,  however,  it  is  believed,  never  been 
exercised. 

In  this  connexion,  as  an  example  rather  of  hi.storical 
interest  than  of  present  practical  importance,  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  a provision  sometimes  inserted 
in  early  Special  Acts  relating  to  railways,  especially 
Acts  authorising  amalgamations  of  railway  under- 
takings, to  the  effect  that  the  Treasury  or  the  Depart- 
ment responsible  for  the  adrninistration  of  railways 
might,  if  they  considered  it  to  be  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  require  the  railway  company 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  correction  or  prevention 
of  any  inconveniences  or  evils,  and  that  if  the  company 
failed  to  comply  with  any  such  requisition  they  might 
be  required  to  introduce  a Bill  or  Bills  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Special  Act  in  regard  to  the  matters  in 
question,  in  default  of  which  the  Treasury  or  other 
Department  concerned  might  themselves  introduce 
such  a Bill  or  Bills  at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

VHI.  Abandonment. 

Warrants  of  Abandonment. 

164.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Abandonment  of 
Railways  Act,  1860,  the  Railway  Companies’  Act, 
1867,  and  the  Abandonment  of  Railways  Act,  1869, 
a procedure  is  prescribed  under  which  the  Minister 
may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  issue  a Warrant 
of  Abandonment  in  respect  of  the  whole  or  of  any 
part  of  a railway  to  which  the  Acts  apply.  When 
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such  Warrant  has  been  issued  the  railway  companies 
are  released  from  all  liability  to  complete  the  line, 
and  if  the  Warrant  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  railway 
the  company  continue  to  exist  only  for  the  purpose 
of  winding  up  their  affairs.  On  the  issue  of  the 
Warrant  steps  may  be  taken  with  a view  to  the 
repayment  to  the  depositors  of  the  Parliamentary 
deposit. 

The  scope  of  these  Acts  is,  however,  limited.  They 
apply  only  to  railways  authorised  before  1867  of 
which  the  construction  has  not  been  completed.  In 
any  other  case  effective  powers  of  abairdonment  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a Special  Act  of  Parliament,  or, 
in  the  case  of  light  railways,  by  a Light  Railway 
Order. 


HARBOURS,  DOCKS,  PIERS  AND  PERRIES. 

I.  Introductoby. 

165.  The  harbours  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
exception  of  Holyhead  and  Ramsgate  Harbours  which 
are  in  the  ownership  of  and  controlled  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  and  the  naval  ports  which  are  controlled 
by  the  Admiralty,  are  in  the  hands  of  local  harbour 
authorities  coming  under  one  or  other  of  the  following 
categories  : — 

(а)  Local  commissions  or  trusts,  not  working  for 

profit,  established  mrder  statutory  authority 
for  the  management  of  particular  harbours. 
These  bodies  usually  contain  representatives 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  shipowners 
and  traders  paying  dues  to  the  harbour 
authority  and  by  the  local  authorities  in 
whose  district  the  harbour  is  situated. 
The  Minister  of  Transport,  the  Admiralty 
or  Trinity  House  are  authorised  to  appoint 
a rejnesentative  or  representatives  on  a 
number  of  these  hai’bour  authorities,  and 
m a few  oases  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  appointment  of  representatives  of 
Labour  also. 

(б)  Municipal  authorities,  as,  for  example,  the 

Bristol  Corporation  who  own  and  manage 
the  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  Docks. 

(c)  Railway  companies. 

{d)  Harbom'  companies  or  individuals.  The 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  for 
example,  own  and  manage  the  Manchester 
Docks. 

Tire  number  of  harbours  in  each  of  the  fom’  cate- 
gories mentioned  above  is  approximately  (a)  110, 
(6)  70,  (c)  50,  (d)  100,  but  so  far  as  the  principal 
commercial  harbours  are  concerned,  such  harbours, 
with  the  exception  of  Manchester  and  Bristol,  come 
either  within  categories  (a)  or  (c). 

166.  Detailed  information  with  regard  to  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  various  Ports  and  of  the 
sliipping  arriving  and  departing  from  such  Ports  is 
contained,  respectively,  in  Vohune  IV  of  the  Annual 
Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kmgdom  and 
in  the  Annual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

II.  Authorisation  and  Construction. 

Authorisation  of  Schemes. 

167.  Harbour  authorities  are  usually  estabhshed 
by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament  which  give  them  the 
necessary  powers  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
particular  harbour  undertaking  specified  in  the  Act. 
Such  Acts  usually  contain  provisions  dealing  with 
such  matters  as  the  constitution  of  the  harbour 
authority,  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  any  necessary 
land,  the  construction  of  new  works,  the  dredging 
and  maintenance  of  the  harbour,  the  maximum  rates 
and  charges  to  be  levied,  the  making  of  bye-laws  for 
the  control  and  regulation  of  vessels  and  persons 
employed  in  connection  therewith,  the  definition  of 
the  limits  witlhn  which  the  authority  may  exercise 
jurisdiction  and  demand  rates,  and  the  raising  and 
repayment  of  capital. 
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Additional  powers  for  the  construction  of  new 
works,  the  levying  of  additional  rates  or  the  raising  of 
additional  capital  may  be  obtained  either  by  the 
promotion  by  the  harbour  authority  of  further  Private 
Bill  legislation,  or,  alternatively,  if  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  works  does  not  exceed  £100,000  and  com- 
pulsory powers  for  the  acquisition  of  land  are  not 
required,  by  a Provisional  Order  made  by  the  Minister 
imder  the  General  Pier  and  Harbour  Acts  and  con- 
firmed by  Parliament.  Such  Orders,  however,  camiot 
be  made  for  the  ports  of  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Sunderland  or  Newcastle.  This  procedure  by 
Provisional  Order  enables  harbour  authorities  to 
whom  it  applies  to  obtain  additional  powers  by  a 
method  which,  unless  the  proposals  are  strongly 
oiiposed,  is  simpler  and  cheaper  than  Pi'ivate  Bill 
procedure. 

168.  As  regards  the  small  fishery  harbours,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  also,  under 
the  Fishery  Harbours  Act,  1915,  make  Provisional 
Orders  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister.  These  Orders 
do  not  require  confirmation  by  Parhament  unless  the 
application  is  opposed.  Under  the  Western  Highlands 
and  Islands  Act,  1891,  the  Highland  County  Comicils 
of  Scotland  are,  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
Special  Act  or  Provisional  Order  for  the  purpose, 
constituted  statutory  pier  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  approved  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  small  harbours,  piers  and  boatslips.  The  works 
proposed  in  connection  with  such  schemes  require  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  who  is  required  to  prescribe 
a schedule  of  rates  to  be  levied  and  define  the  area 
within  which  they  may  be  levied. 

Gonstr  unction. 

169.  Apart  from  any  exceptional  provisions  that 
may  be  inserted  in  particular  Acts  or  Orders,  harbour 
authorities  are  not  subject  to  any  control  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  their  authorised  undertakings, 
except  that  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the 
construction  of  works  below  high-water  mark  is 
necessary. 

III.  Equipment  and  Working. 

Maintenance. 

170.  Harbour  authorities  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  harbours,  and,  in  general,  are 
subject  to  no  control  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
Minister  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have,  however,  power 
in  certain  cases  to  cause  a survey  to  be  made  of 
harbour  works,  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  abandoned 
or  decayed,  to  repair  and  restore  such  works  at  the 
expense  of  the  harbour  authority.  This  provision  is, 
however,  seldom  put  into  force.  In  actual  practice 
such  cases  as  occur  of  harbour  worlis  being  found  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepau  generally  occur  at  small 
harbours  which  are  now  no  longer  largely  used  and 
where  the  harbom-  authority  may  have  no  fmids. 

Safety  of  Persons  Employed. 

171.  Under  Section  79  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901,  the  Home  Office  have  power  to  make 
regulations  for  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in 
dangerous  trades,  which  in  view  of  Section  104  of  the 
same  Act  include  operations  with  regard  to  goods  at 
doclrs,  wharves,  quays  and  warehouses.  Under  this 
Section  regulations  have  been  made  by  the  Horne  Office 
in  respect  of  the  processes  of  loading,  unloading  and 
moving  goods  at  any  dock,  wharf  or  quay  and  the 
processes  of  loading,  unloading  or  coaling  any  ship 
there. 

Inquiries  into  Accidents. 

172.  Under  Section  19  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901,  any  accident  to  a person  employed  at  a dock, 
wharf  or  quay  which  either  causes  loss  of  life  or  such 
bodily  injury  as  to  prevent  him  on  any  of  the  three 
working  days  next  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
from  being  employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary 
work  afiall  be  reported  forthwith  in  writing  to  the 
local  Factory  Inspector,  and  Section  22  of  the  same 
Act  empowers  the  Home  Office  if  they  thinlr  fit  to  hold 
a formal  investigation  into  any  such  accident. 
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IV.  Facilities  and  Charges. 

Facilities. 

173.  Section  33  of  the  Harbours  Docks  and  Piers 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  which  is  incorporated  with  most 
local  harbour  acts,  provides  that  on  payment  of  the 
authorised  rates  the  harbour,  dock  or  pier  shall  be 
open  to  aU  persons  for  the  shipping  and  unshipping  of 
goods  and  the  embarking  and  landing  of  passengers, 
and  Section  30  of  the  same  Act,  which  empowers  the 
harbour  authority  to  vaiy  their  rates  subject  to  the 
statutory  maximum,  provides  that  the  rates  shall  be 
charged  equally  to  all  persons  in  respect  of  the  same 
description  of  vessel  and  the  same  description  of  goods. 
A somewhat  similar  provision  against  preferential 
charges  is  contained  in  the  clause  included  in  a large 
number  of  local  harbour  acts  authorising  the  harbour 
authority  to  confer,  vary  or  extinguish  exemptions 
from  rates  and  enter  into  compositions  with  regard  to 
their  payment.  Discrimination  as  regards  harbour 
charges  against  foreign  ships  oh  goods  carried  in  such 
ships  was  prohibited  by  the  Harbours  and  Passing 
Tolls,  &c..  Act,  1861. 

Rates  and  Charges. 

174.  The  Special  Acts  of  Parliament  fix  the 
maximum  rates  to  be  levied  both  on  vessels  and  on 
goods,  it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  harbour 
authority  to  fix  the  actual  rates  within  the  various 
maxima.  Both  the  actual  and  the  maximum  rates 
vary  considerably  at  the  different  ports,  according  to 
local  conditions.  In  many  cases  the  Minister  has 
power  after  holding  an  Inquiry  to  revise  the  maximum 
rates  should  the  circiunstances  so  require,  and  a 
provision  to  this  effect  is  now  included  in  most  Special 
Acts  dealing  with  harbour  rates. 

The  great  rise  in  wages  and  cost  of  materials 
consequent  upon  the  War  rendered  the  statutory 
maximum  rates  in  most  harbours  inadequate,  and  in 
order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  various  authorities 
promoting  Bills  to  authorise  an  addition  to  their 
powers  of  charge,  the  Harbours,  Docks  and  Piers 
(Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Act  was  passed 
in  1920,  xmder  which  the  Minister  of  Transport  could 
by  Order  authorise  such  increases  of  rates  as  might 
be  required  at  any  port.  The  operation  of  this  Act 
has  been  extended  until  the  31st  December,  1928,  but 
the  Minister  can  only  make  Orders  continuing 
increases  of  rates  already  authorised. 

Bye-laws. 

175.  Most  harbour  authorities  have,  under  their 
Special  Acts,  powers  to  make  bye-laws  regulating  the 
general  use  of  their  harbour  and  similar  matters,  and 
to  impose  penalties  for  the  non-observance  of  such 
bye-laws.  These  bye-laws  are,  in  most  eases,  in- 
operative until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Minister. 

Under  the  Explosives  Act,  1875,  and  the  Petroleum 
(Consohdation)  Act,  1928,  harbour  authorities  are 
required  to  make  bye-laws  regulating  the  discharge, 
loading  and  conveyance  of  explosives  and  petroleum 
spirit  within  their  harbour,  and  such  bye-laws  require 
the  confirmation  of  the  Minister. 

V.  Condition's  oe  Employment. 

Safety  Regulations  and  Accidents. 

176.  As  has  already  been  explained  in  paragraphs 
171  and  172  dealing  -with  safety  of  persons  employed 
and  inquiries  into  accidents,  provisions  are  in  opera- 
tion under  which  accidents  to  persons  employed  in 
docks,  &c.,  are  reportable  to  Factory  Inspectors  and 
may  be  investigated  by  the  Home  Office,  who  also 
make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  certain  dangerous 
operations  such  as  loading  and  unloading  carried  on 
in  docks. 

VI.  Miscellaneous. 

Accounts  and  Returns. 

177.  Harbour  and  pier  authorities  are  usually  under 
an  obligation  imposed  by  their  Special  Acts  or  Orders 
to  send  the  Minister  a copy  of  the  annual  accounts 


relating  to  their  undertakings  and,  in  some  cases,  such 
authorities  are  also  required  to  make  an  annual  return, 
shewing  the  provision  made  for  the  repayment  of 
their  loans,  to  the  Minister,  who,  if  the  authority  have 
not  comphed  with  their  statutory  obligations  in  this 
respect,  may  direct  them  to  make  good  any  such 
default. 

Financial  Assistance. 

178.  Most  harbour  authorities  are  dependent  upon 
the  revenue  derived  from  their  rates  for  the  funds 
required  for  the  mamtenance  of  their  undertaking, 
though  in  some  cases  local  municipal  authorities  are 
empowered  to  give  financial  assistance  to  harbour 
authorities  in  their  district.  Wliere  such  an  authority 
are  themselves  the  harbour  authority,  they  can  usually 
charge  the  local  rates  with  any  deficit  in  then'  harbour 
revenue  and  raise  loans  for  harbour  purposes  on  the 
security  of  those  rates. 

Under  Section  17  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act, 
1919,  the  Minister  is  empowered,  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  Treasury,  to  make  advances  to  assist  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  harbours  or  other 
transport  'undertakings.  It  is  not,  however,  the  prac- 
tice under  normal  conditions  for  Government  financial 
assistance  to  be  given  to  harbour  schemes,  except  those 
primarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishing 
industry,  towards  the  cost  of  which  grants  may  be 
made  by  the  Treasury  from  the  Development  Fund  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Development  Commission- 
ers and  the  appropriate  Government  Departments. 

In  the  case  also  of  works  providing  accommodation 
for  the  fishmg  industry  or  refuge  facilities,  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  may  grant  loans  under  the 
Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls,  &c..  Act,  1861,  subject 
to  the  works  being  approved  by  the  Mmister. 

179.  Under  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  Act, 
1891,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  is  empowered, 
■with  the  approval  of  the  Treasury,  to  make  grants  to 
the  Highland  Coimty  Councils  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  construction  and  improvement  of  small 
harbours,  piers  and  boatslips  in  Scotland. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  are  authorised 
by  the  Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  to 
give  financial  assistance  for  similar  purposes  from  the 
Agriculture  Scotland  Fund,  and  the  Fishery  Board  for 
Scotland  also  make  grants  for  fishery  harbours  and 
piers.  Such  grants  are  made  for  new  works  or  improve- 
ments, and  not  for  maintenance,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  the  proper  responsibihty  of  the  local  pier 
authority. 

Borrowing  of  Money. 

180.  Harbour  authorities  obtain  powers  in  their 
Acts  or  Orders  to  raise  loans  on  the  security  of  the 
harbour  revenue  to  cover  the  cost  of  new  works 
contemplated,  and  in  cases  where  the  harbour 
authority  is  a municipality  such  loans  unless  required 
for  specific  works  authorised  by  the  Act  are  normally 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Minister,  who  also  fixes 
the  period  for  their  repayment. 

Purchase  or  Construction  by  Local  Authority. 

181.  Under  the  Ferries  (Acquisition  by  Local 
Authorities)  Act,  1919,  any  county  council,  county 
borough,  or  urban  or  rural  district  cmmcil  (in 
England)  'with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  may  acquire 
any  ferry  legally  established  by  an  Act  of  Parhament, 
or  otherwise,  which  is  within  the  area  of  that  local 
authority  or  which  serves  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Act 
confers  upon  the  purchasing  local  authority  the 
necessary  incidental  working  and  fmancial  powers, 
including  pro'visions  requiring  regulations  to  be  made 
by  the  local  authority  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Minister  for  the  protection  of  passengers  and  the  public 
from  injury. 

182.  Under  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1908,  County  Councils  (in  Scotland)  may  in  certain 
circumstances  take  over  and  maintain  piers  or  ferries. 
This  Act,  however,  does  not  apply  to  statutory 
undertakings. 

Under  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  Act, 
1891,  the  Highland  County  Councils  in  Scotland  are 
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empowered  to  promote  schemes  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  small  harbours,  piers  and  boatslips, 
but,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the  Act 
does  not  apply  where  the  estimated  cost  of  the  works 
exceeds  £2,000. 

183.  The  above-mentioned  Act  of  1891  was  amended 
as  regards  the  Counties  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  by  the 
Orlmey  and  Zetland  Small  Piers  and  Harboms  Act, 
1896,  which  authorised  the  formation,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health,  of  special  districts  for 
pier  and  harbour  authorities  within  those  Counties  and 
in  such  cases  substituted  the  District  Committee  for 
the  County  Coimcil  as  the  competent  local  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1891.  It  was  suggested 
in  the  Supplementary  Report  of  the  Rrrral  Transport 
(Scotland)  Committee,  1920,  that  the  procedure 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  1896  for  the  Coimties  of 
Orlmey  and  Zetland  might,  with  advantage,  be 
extended  by  further  legislation  to  the  Highland 
Counties  on  the  mainland  in  order  that  the  financial 
responsibility  for  these  small  piers  and  harbours 
shoiild  be  placed  on  the  district  which  is  interested  in 
their  maintenance  instead  of  on  the  County  as  a 
whole,  which  might  sometimes  be  reluctant  to  take 
over  piers  in  their  outlying  districts,  which,  though  of 
purely  local  importance,  might  then  become  a charge 
on  the  general  County  rate. 

CANALS  AND  INLAND  NAVIGATIONS. 

I.  Intbodtjctoby. 

184.  The  canals  and  inland  navigations  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Caledonian  and 
Crinan  Canals  which  were  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  Government  frmds  and  are  now  in  the  ownersliip 
and  control  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  private  companies.  Some,  however, 
belong  to  bodies  of  Commissioners  Or  Trustees  not 
working  for  profit,  and  some  belong  to  local  authorities. 
About  one  third  of  the  canal  mileage  in  the  country 
is  in  the  hands  of  railway  companies. 

The  actual  conveyance  of  traffic  on  canals  is  usually 
perfoimed  by  non-statutory  companies  or  individuals, 
but  in  a few  oases  the  canal  companies  themselves 
are  also  carriers  of  traffic. 

185.  The  last  detailed  official  financial  and  operating 
statistics  and  returns  relating  to  canals  were  those 
issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  relating 
to  the  year  1905. 

II.  Axjthobisation  and  Constbtjction. 

Authorisation  o^  Schemes. 

186.  In  the  case  of  canals,  unlike  that  of  other 
transport  undertaldngs,  there  is  no  method,  apart  from 
obtaining  Special  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  which 
authority  can  be  obtained  for  the  carrying  out  of 
schemes.  There  ai’e,  moreover,  no  Canal  Clauses 
Acts  and  little  general  legislation  relating  to  canals, 
so  that  the  powers  of  canal  undertakers  derived  from 
their  Special  Acts  vary  more  widely  than  the  powers 
of  other  transport  undertakers. 

Construction. 

187.  The  powers  of  construction  conferred  upon 
canal  undertakers  by  their  Special  Acts  specify  the 
route  of  the  canal  and  prescribe  such  matters  as  the 
position  and  dimensions  of  the  bridges.  Apart  from 
special  provisions  inserted  in  the  Acts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  local  interests,  canal  undertakers  are  not 
subject  to  any  general  control  m the  exercise  of  these 
powers. 

III.  Maintenance  and  Woeking. 

Maintenance. 

188.  Under  Section  41  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888,  the  Minister,  if  he  is  informed  that 
the  works  of  a canal  are  in  such  a condition  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  or  to  cause  serious  incon- 
venience or  hindrance  to  traffic,  may  appoint  an  officer 


to  inspect  the  canal  and  report  thereon.  No  specific 
power  is,  however,  conferred  by  these  jirovisions  to 
require  any  recommendations  that  may  be  made  as 
a result  of  such  inspection  and  report  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

Railway  companies  have  been  placed  under  a special 
obligation  to  maintam  their  canals  in  good  condition 
by  Section  17  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act, 
1873. 

Canal  Stoppages. 

189.  Under  Section  39  (3)  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888,  canal  undertakers  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Minister  when  canals  or  parts  of  canals 
are  intended  to  be  stopped  for  more  than  two  days 
and  also  to  report  when  navigation  is  re-opened. 

Inquiries  into  Accidents. 

190.  Under  the  Notice  of  Accidents  Acts,  canal 
undertakers  are  required  to  notify  the  Mmister  of 
all  accidents  occurrmg  to  persons  employed  in  the 
construction,  use,  working  or  repair  of  canals,  and 
the  Minister  is  empowered  to  mvestigate  such 
accidents. 


IV.  Facilitibs  and  Chaegbs. 

Reasonable  Facilities  and  Undue  Preference. 

191.  The  provisions  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Acts  with  regard  to  liability,  undue  preference, 
traffic  facilities  and  tlirough  tolls  and  charges,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  section  of  tins 
Memorandiun  dealmg  with  railways,  apply  to  canal 
undertakers.  The  subsequent  modifications  of  those 
provisions,  which,  as  therein  mdioated,  have  been 
made  in  the  case  of  railway  companies  by  the  Rail- 
ways Act,  1921,  do  not  apply  to  canal  undertakers. 

Bates  and  Charges. 

192.  In  pursuance  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1888,  maxiimun  tolls  and  charges  (and  in  the 
case  of  canal  undertakers  who  were  carriers,  maximum 
rates  also)  were  fixed  by  the  Canal  Tolls  Rates  and 
Charges  Order  Confirmation  Acts,  1893  and  1894. 

Under  the  Canals  (Continuance  of  Charging  Powers) 
Act,  1922,  a procedure  is  prescribed  imder  which 
temporary  modifications  of  the  statutory  maximum 
tolls,  rates  and  charges  can  be  made  by  the  Minister. 

Bye-laws. 

193.  Most  canal  tmdertakers  have  power  under 
their  Special  Acts  to  make  bye-laws  regffiathig  the 
use  of  their  canals  and  imposmg  penalties  for  the 
hifraction  of  the  bye-laws.  Under  Section  40  of  the 
Radway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  all  such  bye-laws 
now  require  to  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  for  liis 
approval. 

Under  the  Explosives  Act,  1875,  and  the  Petrolemn 
Act,  1928,  canal  undertakers  are  required  to  make 
bye-laws  for  regulating  the  conveyance,  loadhig  and 
unloading  of  explosives  and  are  entitled  also  to  make 
bye-laws  regulating  the  carriage  and  handling  of 
petroleum  spirit.  The  bye-laws  m both  cases  require 
the  approval  of  the  Minister. 

V.  Co-ordinated  Working  between  Canal  Under- 
takers AND  BETWEEN  CANAL  AND  RAILWAY 
Undertakers. 

Ari-angements  for  Through  Traffic  Facilities. 

194.  It  is  to  be  observed  tliat  the  obligation  of 
canal  undertakers  (to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
the  section  of  this  Memorandum  relating  to  facilities 
and  charges)  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  including 
through  traffic  facihties  and  through  tolls  or  rates 
are  enforceable  not  only  by  the  public  but  also  by 
other  interested  canal  or  transport  undertakers,  and 
that  these  provisions  establish  a measure  of  control 
not  only  over  through  facilities  and  charges  for 
traffic  conveyed  whoUy  by  canal  but  also  for  traffic 
conveyed  partly  by  canal  and  partly  by  railway. 
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195.  Under  Section  43  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888,  canal  undertakers  are  authorised 
to  make  agreements  with  other  canal  luidertahers 
for  the  conduct  of  their  traffic  passing  over  their 
respective  canals. 

Under  Section  44  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Act,  1888,  the  Minister  has  power  to  approve 
Regulations  made  by  canal  luidertakers  for  carrying 
into  effect  a canal  clearing  system  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  their  traffic  upon  canals  but  no  such 
system  has  yet  been  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  provided  by  Section  42  of 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  that,  except 
in  pursuance  of  statutory  authority,  no  canal  interest 
may  be  acquired  by  or  on  behalf  of  a railway  company. 

Unification  of  Canal  Ovmership. 

196.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  of  1906 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  imifioation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  canals  was  desirable  and  recommended  that 
the  principal  canals  should  be  amalgamated  into  a 
single  undertaking  under  State  auspices.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Inland  Waterways  of  1921  recommended 
that  the  principal  canals  should  gradually  be  fused 
into  seven  groups,  and  that  a beginning  should  be 
made  as  an  experiment  with  the  group  consisting  of 
the  River  Trent  and  its  connections.  They  contem- 
plated that  the  canals  would  be  worked  by  public 
trusts  and  recommended  that  such  trusts  should 
have  power  to  act  as  carriers  on  canals. 

VI.  Conditions  of  Employment. 

Safety  and  other  Conditions  of  Employment. 

197.  As  has  already  been  explained  in  paragraph 
190  dealing  with  inquiries  into  accidents,  provisions 
are  in  operation  under  which  the  Minister  ■ is 
authorised  to  investigate  accidents  occurring  to 
persons  employed  in  the  construction,  repair  or  use 
of  canals.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  certain 
canal  operations  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Home  Office  under  the  Factories  Acts. 

Canal  Boats. 

198.  Under  the  Canal  Boats  Acts,  1877  and  1884 
(which  do  not  extend  to  Scotland)  the  Minister  of 
Health  is  empowered  to  make  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  registration  of  canal  boats  by  local  sanitary 
authorities  and  with  regard  to  the  number,  age,  sex 
and  health  of  persons  permitted  to  dwell  in  such 
boats.  Canal  boats  are  regularly  inspected  by  an 
Inspector  appointed  imder  the  Acts  by  the  Minister 
of  Health  to  inquire  into  the  proper  observance  of  the 
regulations  made  by  him.  The  Acts  also  contain 
provisions  for  the  education  of  children  hving  in 
canal  boats. 

VII.  Miscellaneous. 

Accounts  and  Returns. 

199.  So  far  as  railway-owned  canals  are  concerned 
particulars  in  a prescribed  form  are  furnished  under 
the  Railway  Companies  (Accounts  and  Returns)  Act, 


1911,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  certam  traffic 
statistics  to  be  rendered  monthly  under  the  Railways 
Act,  1921.  With  regard  to  other  canals,  copies  of 
the  aimual  accounts  of  several  undertakings  are 
obtamed  under  their  Special  Acts  or  imder  the  Canals 
(Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Acts.  Li  addition, 
monthly  traffic  statistics  corresiiondmg  to  those 
furnished  hi  relation  to  railway-owned  canals  are 
obtained  from  the  pruicipal  undertakmgs  in  continua- 
tion of  returns  fiunished  imder  the  provisions  of 
Section  18  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act,  1919. 

Financial  Assistance. 

200.  Under  Section  17  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Act,  1919,  the  Minister  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Treasmy,  make  advances  by  way  of  grant  or 
loan  to  assist  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
canals  or  other  transport  undertakings.  It  is  not, 
however,  now  the  practice  m normal  circumstances  to 
provide  assistance  out  of  Government  funds  in  this 
manner. 

In  certain  cases  local  authorities  are  empowered  by 
the  Special  Acts  relating  to  iiarticular  canal  mider- 
takmgs  to  give  financial  assistance  to  such 
undertakings  in  their  districts  either  by  direct  con- 
tribution, or  by  loan,  or  by  guarantee,  and  are 
sometimes  empowered  themselves  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  affordmg  this  assistance. 

Transfer  of  Canals  to  Drainage  Boards. 

201.  Section  7 of  the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1918, 
empowers  the  Mmister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
after  consultation  with  the  Minister,  to  make  Orders 
providing,  inter  alia,  for  the  transfer  to  a Drainage 
Authority  with  a view  to  improving  the  drainage 
area  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a canal.  Such 
Orders,  if  opposed,  require  to  be  confirmed  by 
Parliament. 


VIII.  Abandonment. 

Warrants  and  Orders  of  Abandonment. 

202.  Under  Section  46  of  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888,  a procedure  is  prescribed  under 
which  the  Mmister  is  empowered  under  ceiTain 
conditions  to  issue  Warrants  authorising  the  abandon- 
ment of  canals  or  parts  of  canals  and  subsequently  to 
make  Orders  releasing  the  canal  undertakers  from  all 
liability  to  mamtain  such  canals  and  from  all  statutory 
and  other  obligations  in  respect  thereof.  Canals  may 
be  so  abandoned  either  on.  the  ground  that  they  are 
derelict  and  have  for  at  least  three  years  previously  to 
the  apphcation  been  disused  for  navigation,  or  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  umiecessary  for  the  purpose 
of  public  navigation.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
certain  conditions  have  to  be  complied  with,  including 
the  condition  that  before  any  Warrant  of  Abandon- 
ment can  be  issued  compensation  has  been  paid  to 
all  persons  entitled  to  compensation  by  reason  of  the 
proposed  abandonment  of  the  canal. 
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follows : — ■ 

All  Class  I Class  II  Class  I and  Class  II  “Scheduled”  Class  I,  Class  II  and 
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1,044-7  187-6  17-9%  49-9  4-8%  237-6  | 22-7%  — | — 237-5  | 22-7% 
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Memo.  No.  2. 

SECOND  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  Ministry  of  Tbanspoet. 

'7th  November,  1928. 


DRAFT  ROAD  TRAFFIC  BILL. 


1.  Paragraphs  39  to  54  in  the  First  Memo- 
randum submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
dated  3rd  October,  1928,  set  out  briefly  the 
existing  system  of  regulation  and  control  of 
motor  vehicles  generally,  and  contain  information 
regarding  weights,  speed  limits  and  other  matters 
affecting  the  various  classes  of  mechanically 
propelled  road  vehicles.  In  paragraph  39,  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  relating  to  motor  vehicles  is  now 
out  of  date  in  important  respects  and  that 
proposals  for  its  amendment  and  consolidation 
have  been  published  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
as  part  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill.  These 
proposals  are  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in 
the  paragraphs  of  this  Memorandum  which  relate 
to  Part  I (Regulation  of  Motor  Vehicles)  of  that 
Bill. 

2.  Paragraphs  64  to  96  in  the  First  Memo- 
randum describe  the  existing  system  of  licensing 
public  service  vehicles,  and  the  origin  of  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  14  (3)  of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920.  References  are  also  made  to 
the  proposals  contained  in  Part  IV  (Regulation 
of  Public  Service  Vehicles)  of  the  Draft  Bill 
and  these  are  amplified  in  the  paragraphs  of  the 
present  Memorandum  which  relate  particularly 
to  that  part  of  the  Bill. 

3.  It  is  pointed  out  in  paragraph  96  of  the 
First  Memorandum  that  the  Draft  Bill  provides 
a scheme  of  control  over  ordinary  short-stage 
omnibus  services.  Under  its  provisions  vehicles 
engaged  on  such  services  would  be  subject  to 
regular  inspection  as  to  their  fitness.  The  services 
themselves  would  be  largely  under  the  control  of 
the  licensing  authorities  as  regards  the  I’outes  to 
be  followed,  the  frequency  of  the  service  and, 
to  a limited  extent,  the  fares  to  be  charged. 

The  control,  however,  of  long-distance  motor 
coach  services  would,  under  the  Draft  Bill,  be 
much  less  complete.  The  vehicles  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  system  of  insiieotion  as  omnibuses. 
Licensing  authorities  would  also  have  power  to 
keep  motor  coaches  off  unsuitable  roads  within 
their  own  areas,  but  would  not  have  any  control  ( 
over  the  routes  to  be  followed  over  roads 
which  could  not  themselves  be  held  to  be 
unsuitable  for  such  traffic,  e.g.,  probably 
the  majority  of  classified  roads.  Although  the 
Bill  provides  for  a large  reduction  in  the  number 
of  licensing  authorities,  a long-distance  service 
would  still  pass  through  the  areas  of  so  many 
that,  apart  from  the  large  question  of  policy 
involved  in  such  an  extension  of  control,  it  would 
hardly  seem  practicable  to  secure  effectively, 
through  the  ordinary  licensing  machinery,  any 
control  of  routes,  fares,  etc.,  which  might  be 
desired. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the 
enactments  and  regulations  applicable  to  motor 
vehicles  generally,  the  Draft  Bill  is  limited  in 
scope  to  the  control  and  regulation  of  public 
service  vehicles  and  does  not  seek  to  control  or 
regulate  in  any  way  the  carriage  of  goods  by  road. 

4.  In  March,  192V,  the  Minister  of  Transport 
circulated  the  Draft  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion  and  with  a view  to  obtaining  the 
greatestmeasureof general  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  amendment  of  the  existing  law  relating 
to  traffic  on  roads.  It  was  exjplained  when  the 
Bill  was  published  that  the  Government  were  in 
no  way  committed  to  its  details. 


The  sections  of  the  present  Memorandum  which 
follow  contain  an  analysis  of  the  more  important 
provisions  in  the  Draft  Bill,  and  of  the  chief 
suggestions  received  from  representative  bodies 
as  the  result  of  the  publication  and  circulation 
of  the  Bill. 

5.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  amend  and 
consolidate  the  law  relating  to  road  vehicles.  A 
short  Section  dealing  with  highway  law  is  also 
included,  mainly  to  give  effect  to  two  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Government  which  remained  to  be  dealt 
with.  A large  part  of  Part  I of  the  Bill  is 
devoted  either  to  the  amendment  and  consolida- 
tion, or  to  modifications  of  the  existing  law  which 
do  not  involve  questions  of  principle. 

6.  The  Bill  is  divided  into  five  parts,  as 
follows : — 

Part  I. — Regulation  of  Motor  Vehicles; 

Part  II. — Lights  on  Vehicles  (this  part  with 
amendments  has  since  become 
law  as  the  Road  Transport 
Lighting  Act,  1927) ; 

Part  III. — Amendment  of  law  relating  to 
Highways  (this  is  the  section 
dealing  with  highway  law  above 
referred  to) ; 

Part  IV. — Regulation  of  Public  Service 
Vehicles; 

Part  V. — General. 

Part  I and  Part  IV  of  the  Bill  follow  very 
largely  the  recommendations  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Departmental  Committees  on  the  Taxation  and 
Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles  (Second  Interim 
Report  dated  IVth  March,  1922)  and  on  the 
Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public  Service 
Vehicles  (First  Interim  Report  dated  28th  May, 
1924).  The  personnel  of  these  Committees  was 
representative  of  Government  Departments,  of 
local  authorities  and  of  the  manufacturers  and 
users  of  vehicles. 

Part  I of  the  Bill. 

7.  (a)  Clause  1 of  the  Bill  divides  motor  vehicles 
into  classes  corresponding  with  the  well  defined 
types  which  have  developed  during  recent  years 
and  Clause  23  confers  on  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port powers  to  make  Regulations  as  regards  the 
use  and  construction  of  each  class,  with  the  neces- 
sary element  of  elasticity  to  provide  for  new 
types.  The  users  of  commercial  vehicles  have 
suggested  that  the  lower  limit  of  weight  for  heavy 
motor  cars  carrying  goods  or  carrying  more  than 
eight  passengers  should  be  2-|-  tons  instead  of 
2 tons  as  proposed  in  the  Bill,  but  otherwise  there 
has  been  little  criticism  of  the  proposed  classifica- 
tion. Many  objections  have,  however,  been  raised 
to  the  scope  of  the  powers  which  the  Bill  would 
confer  on  the  Minister  to  make  Regulations  with 
regard  to  the  use  and  construction  of  motor 
vehicles.  Probably  the  extent  of  the  Minister’s 
existing  powers  is  not  generally  realised. 

Under  the  Motor  Car  Acts,  1896  and  1903,  the 
Minister  may  make  Regulations  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  motor  cars  (including  heavy  motor  cars) 
on  highways,  their  construction,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  be  used.  In  the 
case  of  heavy  motor  cars,  the  Minister  may  also 
make  Regulations  as  to  speed.  With  regard  to 
locomotives,  the  Minister’s  powers  are  less  exten- 
sive. Under  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  be  may  prescribe 
the  maximum  weight  of  locomotives,  and  different 
weights  for  different  classes  of  locomotives,  and 
the  Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,  1896,  gives  him 
power  by  Order  to  vary  the  provisions  of 
Section  28  (4)  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives 
(Amendment)  Act,  1878,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  wheels  of  locomotives.  It  is  clear 
that  under  the  Motor  Car  Acts  the  scope  of  the 
Minister’s  regulatory  power  in  regard  to  motor 
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cars  and  heavy  motor  cars,  (which  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  vehicles  on  the  roads)  although 
somewhat  indefinite  is  very  wide.  In  framing  the 
provisions  of  the  Draft  Bill  it  was  thought  better, 
while  not  precisely  limiting  the  Minister’s  powers, 
to  give  a general  indication  of  the  directions  in 
which  their  exercise  was  contemplated.  Except 
in  the  case  of  locomotives,  the  effect  of  the  Clause 
might  well  be  to  diminish  rather  than  increase 
the  powers  vested  in  the  Minister  under  the 
existing  law. 

The  intention  in  proposing  to  deal  with  such 
matters  by  Regulation  is  in  the  main  to  avoid 
hampering  progress  in  design  by  definite  statutory 
requirements  which  could  only  be  varied  with 
great  difficulty.  There  is  a substantial  body  of 
public  opinion  at  the  present  time  which  wishes 
to  reduce  departmental  regulatory  powers  to  a 
minimum,  but  probably  a provision  in  the  Bill  for 
consultation  with  the  various  interests  affected 
before  Regulations  are  made  would  meet  the  great 
bulk  of  the  objections  raised  on  this  point. 

The  maximum  laden  weights  of  the  more 
important  types  of  commercial  vehicles,  under 
existing  Regulations,  are  given  in  paragraph  51 
of  the  First  Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission. They  are  as  follows:  — 

Tons. 

Four-wheeled  heavy  motor  car  ...  12 

Rigid  six- wheeled  heavy  motor  car...  19 

Heavy  motor  car  with  trailer  ...  22 

8.  (6)  Clause  3 {Speed  Limits  for  motor  cars). — 
Alternative  clauses  are  included  in  the  Draft  Bill, 
for  purposes  of  discussion.  The  First  Alternative 
Clause  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  maximum 
limit  of  speed  for  motor  cars.  This  alternative 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  Clauses  4 
and  5 (referred  to  below)  which  provide  for  a 
differentiation  between  “ careless  ” and  “ danger- 
ous ” driving  and  which  substantially  increase 
the  penalties  for  the  latter  offence. 

The  Second  Alternative  Clause  in  fact  provides 
two  possible  variants,  depending  on  the  inclusion 
or  the  omission  of  the  proviso  (enclosed  in  square 
brackets)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Clause.  With 
the  omission  of  the  proviso  the  effect  of^  the 
Clause  would  be  to  prescribe  a maximum  limit  of 
speed'  for  motor  vehicles  and  the  driving  of  a 
motor  car  at  a speed  in  excess  of  that  limit  would 
in  itself  constitute  an  offence  under  the  Act.  The 
inclusion  of  the  proviso  would  modify  the  position 
to  the  following  extent: — a person  prosecuted 
for  driving  a motor  car  at  a speed  in  excess  of 
the  prescribed  limit  would  not  be  subject  to  any 
penalty  if  he  could  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  that  the  speed  at  which  he  was  driving  was 
not,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  excessive. 

No  maximum  speed  is  specified  in  the  draft. 
The  precise  limit  (if  any)  is  left  open_  for  dis- 
cussion, as  well  as  the  desirability  of  the  inclusion 
or  the  exclusion  of  the  proviso. 

Under  either  alternative  it  is  proposed  that 
there  shall  be  definite  maximum  speed  limits  for 
the  heavier  types  of  vehicles.  These  limits  are 
set  out  in  Schedule  I of  the  Bill.  Power  is  con- 
ferred on  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  vary  these 
limits  by  Regulation,  or  to  impose  lower^  limits 
for  the  various  classes  of  vehicles  under  different 
conditions. 

Provision  is  made  under  Clause  27  (2)  (a)  of  tne 
Bill  that  the  “ 10  miles  per  hour  ” speed  limits 
under  Section  9 (1)  of  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903, 
shall  lapse  at  the  end  of  one  year.  During  this 
period  it  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  ^ 

and  where  necessary  either  continued  or  modified. 

9.  The  criticisms  and  representations  ^ which 
have  been  received  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Draft  Bill  indicate  that  there  is  probably  a 
substantial  majority  of  opinion  in  the  Country 
in  favour  of  the  First  Alternative  Clause  3, 
which  would  not  limit  the  speed  of  motor  cars. 


The  following  bodies  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  the  absence  of  any  limit  for  ordinary 
motor  cars:  — 

The  County  Councils’  Association; 

The  Association  of  County  Councils  of 
Scotland; 

The  Rural  District  Councils’  Association ; 

The  Urban  District  Councils’  Association; 

The  Metropolitan  Boroughs’  Standing  Joint 
Committee ; 

The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  and  the  National 
Cyclists’  Union; 

The  Motoring  and  Trade  Organisations; 

The  National  Farmers’  Union; 

The  Scottish  Trades  Union  Congress  General 
Council. 

The  following  were  in  favour  of  a limit  of  speed 
for  motor  cars:  — 

The  London  County  Council ; 

The  Association  of  District  Committees  in 
Scotland ; 

The  Highway  Engineers’  Association  of 
Scotland; 

The  National  Chamber  of  Trade. 

The  Proviso  in  the  Second  Alternative  Clause 
received  very  little  support. 

The  organisations  representing  Labour  suggest 
that  it  should  be  made  an  offence  for  an  employer 
to  require  his  drivers  to  work  to  a schedule  which 
involves  driving  at  excessive  speeds.  This 
amounts  under  the  existing  law  to  the  offence 
of  aiding  and  abetting  and  several  recent  con- 
victions have  in  fact  been  obtained.  But  there 
are  obvious  difficulties  in  securing  convictions 
in  cases  where  definite  schedules  or  time-tables 
are  not  prescribed  by  the  employer  or  are  not 
available  to  the  prosecution. 

10.  (c)  Clauses  J and  5 of  the  Bill  differentiate 
between  “ careless  ” driving  and  “ dangerous  ” 
driving  and  substantially  increase  the  maximum 
existing  penalties  for  the  latter  offence.  The 
object  of  these  provisions  is  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Police  Authorities  in  dealing  with 
“ reckless  ” driving.  Heavy  maximum  penalties 
for  this  offence  would  be  essential  if  there  were 
no  limit  of  speed  for  ordinary  motor  cars. 

“ Careless  ” driving  is  defined  in  Clause  5 as 
driving  “ carelessly  or  without  reasonable  regard 
to  the  safety,  comfort  or  convenience  of  other 
persons  using  the  road  ”.  The  object  of  the 
Clause  is  to  meet  cases  where  the  offence  of  which 
the  driver  is  guilty  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
imposition  of  the  heavy  penalties  provided  in 
Clause  4 for  “ dangerous  ” or  “ reckless”  driving, 
and  the  Court  is  given  discretion  to  convict  for 
the  lighter  offence  in  any  case  in  which  they 
consider  that  this  course  should  be  taken.  A 
conviction  for  “ careless  ” driving  does  not  make 
the  offender  liable  to  disqualification  for  holding 
a driver’s  licence. 

The  definition  of  “ careless  ” driving  contained 
in  the  Bill  has  been  criticised  but  the  various 
suggestions  made  for  its  amendment  are  not 
themselves  free  from  objection. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Clause  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  make  it  an  offence  to  leave  a 
vehicle  in  a place  where  it  is  likely  to  cause 
danger  to  traffic. 

11.  (d)  Clause  15  provides  for  the  control  of  the 

issue  of  driving  licences  to  persons  suffering  from 
physical  disability.  prevent 

disabled  persons  from  driving  suitably  adapted 
vehicles.  Certain  physical  disabilities  will  be  an 
absolute  bar  to  obtaining  a driving  licence.  In 
other  cases  persons  refused  a licence  on  the  ground 
of  physical  disability  will  be  enabled  to  claim  a 
driving  test  and  also  to  appeal  against  the 
Licensing  Authority’s  decision  to  a Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction. 

This  proposal  has  met  with  general  approval. 
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A driving  test  for  all  applicants  for  drivers’ 
licences  is  suggested  by  tbe  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union,  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  and 
National  Cyclists’  Union  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Trades  Union  Congress  General  Councils. 

12.  Numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  for 
the  insertion  of  additional  provisions  in  Part  I 
of  the  Bill.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  most  generally  supported  is  that  the  Bill 
should  provide  for  compulsory  insurance  of  motor 
vehicles.  So  far  as  public  service  vehicles  (motor 
omnibuses  and  motor  coaches)  are  concerned. 
Part  IV  of  the  Bill  provides  for  compulsory 
insurance  unless  the  proprietor  of  the  vehicle  is 
in  a sufficiently  strong  financial  position  to  carry 
his  own  risk. 

13.  It  has  been  suggested  by  representatives  of 
labour  organisations  that  a limit  should  be  placed 
in  the  Bill  on  the  length  of  continuous  spells  of 
duty  for  drivers  of  commercial  vehicles.  This  is 
put  forward  as  desirable  on  grounds  of  public 
safety  and  not  as  a matter  affecting  conditions 
of  employment. 

Part  III  or  the  Bill. 

14.  It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  in  detail  with 
Part  III,  which  is  concerned  almost  entirely  with 
Amendments  in  Highway  Law  which  are  agreed 
in  principle  between  the  Local  Authorities  con- 
cerned. Reference  may  however  be  made  to  the 
provisions  of  Clause  44.  Under  Section  7 (4)  of 
the  Roads  Act,  1920,  the  Minister  is  empowered  to 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  specified  highways 
by  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  of  any  specified 
class  where  he  is  satisfied  that  a vehicle  of  that 
class  cannot  be  used  on  the  highway  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  vehicle  or  the  per- 
sons therein  or  of  other  traffic  using  the  highway, 
or  that  the  highway  is  unsuitable  for  use  by  a 
vehicle  of  that  class.  Clause  44  of  the  Bill  would 
extend  the  operation  of  the  Minister’s  powers  to 
vehicles  “ of  any  specified  class  or  description  ”. 
The  present  restriction  of  these  powers  to 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  is  inconvenient  if 
the  Minister  is  satisfied  that  a highway  should  be 
used  only  by  one-way  traffic. 

Following  the  existing  law  the  Clause  provides 
that  applications  to  the  Minister  for  Orders 
should  be  made  only  by  the  Councils  of  Counties 
and  County  Boroughs.  The  smaller  Local 
Authorities  have  however  made  representations  to 
the  Minister  that  they  should  have  powers  to 
make  such  applications  to  him  direct  and  should 
not  have  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of 
the  larger  Authorities. 

Part  IV. — Public  Service  Vehicles. 

{This  does  not  in  the  main  apply  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  or  to  the  City  of  London). 

15.  Apart  from  local  legislation  the  regulation 
of  public  service  vehicles  (motor  omnibuses  and 
motor  coaches)  rests  mainly  on  the  Town  Police 
Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1889,  which  were  passed 
before  the  days  of  motors.  Although  the  number 
of  existing  Licensing  Authorities  under  these  Acts 
is  very  large,  they  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the 
whole  country,  and  there  are  a great  many  rural 
districts  in  which  no  control  of  any  kind  can  be 
exercised  over  public  service  vehicles,  as  such. 
The  result  is  that  many  vehicles  of  an  unsatis- 
factory type  are  used  as  motor  omnibuses  or 
motor  coaches,  they  are  not  properly  maintained, 
and  travel  on  roads  which  are  not  suited  to  them. 

16.  (a)  Licensing  Authorities. — The  Bill  pro- 
vides (Clause  55)  for  a large  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Authorities  for  licensing  the  use  of 
motor  omnibuses  and  motor  coaches,  and  by 
constituting  County  Councils  as  Licensing 
Authorities,  covers  the  whole  of  the  country. 

The  criticisms  which  have  been  made  on  this 
proposal  mainly  reflect  the  individual  views  of 
the  Authorities  and  parties  whom  they  will  affect, 


and  are,  to  a large  extent,  mutually  destructive. 
The  County  Councils’  Association,  for  instance, 
suggest  that  County  Councils  should  be  the  sole 
Licensing  Authority  in  their  administrative  area, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  Licensing  Authorities  not 
unnaturally  object  to  their  powers  being  taken 
away.  The  operators  of  public  service  vehicles, 
through  their  representative  body,  the  London  and 
Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’  Association,  suggest 
that  the  administration  of  the  licensing  of  public 
service  vehicles  should  be  transferred  from  local 
authorities,  who,  in  many  cases,  are  themselves 
engaged  in  passenger  transport,  to  other  public 
authorities  not  so  interested,  or  to  district  com- 
missioners specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
Some  of  the  smaller  authorities  can  make  a good 
case  for  the  retention  of  their  powers,  but  these 
are  exceptional,  and  the  Minister  would  be 
enabled,  under  the  Bill,  to  preserve  the  powers  of 
any  authorities  in  such  circumstances,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  their  population  was  below 
the  20,000  limit  mentioned  in  the  Clause. 

17.  (6)  Certifying  Officers  and  Certificates  of 
Fitness. — In  order  to  ensure  that  public  service 
vehicles  shall  be  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  employed,  the  Bill  provides  that,  eventually, 
every  such  vehicle  shall  have  a Certificate  of  Fit- 
ness, which  will  imply  that  it  is  of  satisfactory 
design  and  construction.  Properly  qualified 
Certifying  Officers  would  be  appointed,  who  would 
be  empowered  to  issue  these  Certificates 
(Clauses  52  and  71).  Fees  for  Certificates  of  Fit- 
ness would  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  vehicles,  but 
it  is  anticipated  that  many  manufacturers  would 
take  advantage  of  the  “ type  ” certificates  pro- 
vided for  in  Clause  52  which,  by  reducing  the 
work  of  the  Certifying  Officer,  would  enable 
smaller  fees  to  be  charged  for  vehicles  of  a 
standard  design  which  had  been  already  approved. 

Certifying  Officers  would  not  be  whole-time 
officials;  normally  they  would  be  in  private 
practice,  and  would  merely  receive  fees  in  respect 
of  the  vehicles  which  they  inspect  and  certify. 

These  provisions  appear  to  meet  with  general 
approval,  but  it  has  been  suggested  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests  that 
certificates  issued  by  approved  manufacturers  and 
concessionaires  of  public  service  vehicles  should 
be  accepted  as  Certificates  of  Fitness. 

18.  (c)  Public  Service  Vehicle  Examiners. — 
Public  Service  Vehicle  Examiners  would  be 
employed  by  the  Licensing  Authorities  to  ensure 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  vehicles,  their 
periodical  inspection,  testing  of  drivers,  etc. 
(Clause  71).  These  Examiners  would  normally  be 
part-time  or  whole-time  Police  Officers,  and  the 
cost  of  their  services  would  be  met  by  the  Licens- 
ing Authorities  out  of  the  moneys  derived  from 
fees,  etc.  (See  (e),  (/),  (A)  and  ())  below.) 

No  objection  of  substance  has  been  urged  to  this 
proposal. 

19.  {d)  Compulsory  Insurance.  — Compulsory 
insurance  against  Third  Party  Risks  by  owners  of 
public  service  vehicles  is  provided  for  in  cases 
where  the  owner  is  not  in  a position  to  carry  his 
own  risk  (Clause  61). 

One  body  of  Local  Authorities  suggest  that  all 
applicants  for  public  service  vehicle  licences 
should  be  compelled  to  insure  without  regard  to 
their  financial  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  represented  on  behalf  of  operators  that 
the  Clause  should  be  amended  to  the  effect  that 
Licensing  Authorities  should  be  reasonably 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  is  in  such  a financial 
position  as  to  be  able  to  meet  claims  in  respect_  of 
damage  to  persons  or  property,  without  specific 
reference  to  insurance. 

20.  (e)  Vehicle  Licences.— Th.e,  Bill  provides 
(Clause  51)  that  a public  service  vehicle  licence 
must  be  obtained  annually  in  respect  of  every 
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public  service  vehicle,  and  before  the  licence  is 
granted  the  vehicle  would  be  examined  by  a Public 
Service  Vehicle  Examiner.  This  periodical  exami- 
nation will  ensure  that  the  vehicle  is  properly 
maintained.  The  annual  fee  payable  to  the 
Licensing  Authority  for  this  licence  will  be 
prescribed  by  the  Minister. 

A public  service  vehicle  licence  will  hold  good 
throughout  the  country  outside  London,  in  respect 
of  which  special  provisions  apply  under  Clause  30. 

21.  (/)  Road  Service  Licences. — ^A  control  of 
routes  and  services  is  provided  for  by  means  of 
Koad  Service  Licences  (Clause  53).  Licensing 
Authorities  will  be  empowered,  subject  to  any 
Regulations  made  by  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
to  attach  to  these  licences  such  conditions  as  they 
may  think  fit  for  securing  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  service  and  for  securing  that  the 
route  shall  'be  suitable  and  that  the  vehicles  are 
suitable  for  the  route,  and  in  the  case  of  omnibus 
services  (as  distinct  from  motor  coach  services) 
also  for  securing:  — 

(i)  that  the  fares  shall  not  be  unreasonably 
high; 

(ii)  that  where  desirable  in  the  public  interest 
the  fares  shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  prevent 
wasteful  competition  with  alternative 
forms  of  transport,  if  any,  along  the 
route,  or  any  part  thereof  or  in 
proximity  thereto. 

22.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Convention  of 
the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland  that  the  Bill  should 
expressly  recognise  the  discretion  of  a Licensing 
Authority  to  refuse  a licence  where  in  their 
opinion  the  requirements  of  the  route  concerned 
are  already  adequately  met.  In  the  case  of 
omnibus  services,  the  operators  go  further  and 
suggest  that  the  Bill  should  provide  definitely 
that  a licence  should  be  refused  in  these  circum- 
stances. The  operators  also  record  their  opinion 
that  the  Bill  places  too  great  a control  of  the 
operation  of  services  in  the  hands  of  Licensing 
Authorities,  many  of  whom  are  themselves  trading 
in  passenger  transport. 

23.  On  behalf  of  railway  and  tramway  interests 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  provisions  relating 
to  omnibus  services  in  Clause  53  should  be  applied 
also  to  motor  coach  services.  This  suggestion 
raises  an  important  question  of  policy  and  would 
imply  a large  extension  of  the  control  of  passenger 
carrying  services  proposed  in  the  Bill.  Long- 
distance services,  in  spite  of  the  large  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Licensing  Authorities  proposed 
in  the  Bill,  would  still  pass  through  the  areas  of 
so  many  authorities  that  it  would  hardly  seem 
practicable  to  secure  effectively,  through  the 
licensing  machinery  contemplated  in  the  Bill,  any 
control  that  might  be  desired  of  routes,  fares, 
etc.,  in  regard  to  these  services. 

24.  It  is  provided  in  Clause  59  that  in  the  case 
of  an  omnibus  service  extending  over  more  than  one 
Licensing  Authority’s  area  the  road  service  licence 
should  be  “ backed  ” by  every  authority  other 
than  the  one  which  issued  the  licence.  In  the  case 
of  motor  coach  services  the  “ backing  ” will  be 
necessary  only  if  the  Licensing  Authority  so 
desires.  Operators  of  public  service  vehicles  have 
represented  that  in  the  case  of_  long-distance 
motor  coach  services  these  provisions  might  be 
unduly  hampering,  and  they  suggest  that  the 
“ backing  ” of  a road  service  licence  in  the  case 
of  motor  coach  services  should  not  be_  required 
in  any  Licensing  Authority’s  area  in  which 
passengers  are  not  taken  up  or  set  down. 
suggestion  goes  rather  far,  but  there  is  a good 
deal  of  force  in  it,  and  it  might  be  possible  to 
provide  that  the  backing  of  a road  service  licence 
should  not  be  required  in  any  area  in  the  case 


of  a motor  coach  service,  for  example,  on  a Class  I 
road  in  that  area  unless  passengers  are  taken  up 
or  set  down. 


25.  (s')  Separation  of  “Vehicle”  and  “Service” 
Licences. — Separate  Public  Service  Vehicle 

Licences  and  Road  Service  Licences  are  provided 
for  in  the  Bill  as  a matter  of  practical  con- 
venience for  operators.  They  will  enable  a 
licensee  to  transfer  vehicles  from  one  service  to 
another  and  to  utilise  spare  vehicles  without  the 
necessity  for  each  vehicle  being  specially  licensed 
for  the  particular  service  on  which  it  is  employed. 

This  proposal  has  not  met  with  substantial 
criticism. 


26.  {h)  Drivers'  and  Conductors’  Licences 
{Clause  5i). — Drivers’  and  Conductors’  Licences 
would  be  issued  by  the  Licensing  Authorities  at 
nominal  fees.  Drivers  would  have  to  be  21  years 
of  age  or  more  and  Conductors  18  years,  with  a 
saving  for  men  already  in  employment  when  the 
Bill  is  passed.  Applicants  for  licences  would  also 
have  to  comply  with  any  conditions  which  the 
Minister  may  think  fit  to  prescribe. 

27.  (i)  Appeals. — The  existing  appeal  to  the 
Minister  under  Section  14  (3)  of  the  Roads  Act, 
1920,  against  the  refusal  of  a Licensing  Authority 
to  grant  a licence  to  a proprietor  of  a public 
service  vehicle  and  against  the  issue  of  such  a 
licence  subject  to  conditions,  is  re-enacted  and 
applied  both  to  the  public  service  vehicle  licences 
and  to  the  road  service  licences  for  which  the 
Bill  provides  (Clause  73). 

Under  the  existing  law  no  person  has  a right  of 
appeal  against  the  grant  of  a licem^  to  some 
other  person  and  no  such  right  is  provided  in  the 
Draft  Bill. 

28.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  by  the 
Associations  representing  the  Railway  and  Tram- 
way Companies  that  Railway  Companies  or  any 
Company  operating  a tramway,  light  railway  or 
trolley  vehicle  undertaking  should  have  a right 
of  appeal  to  the  Minister  against  the  grant  or 
renewal  of  a road  service  licence  to  any 
proprietor  of  a public  service  vehicle.  If  this 
right  were  granted  in  the  case  of  these  companies 
it  could  clearly  not  be  denied  to  the  operators  of 
public  service  vehicles  who  might  be  affected  by 
the  grant  of  licences  to  anothei’  proprietor.  An 
amendment  of  the  law  in  this  direction  would  in 
effect  through  the  appeal  machinery  vest  in  the 
Minister  a large  measure  of  effective  control  over 
the  co-ordination  of  local  passenger  transport 
services  throughout  the  country. 

29.  {j)  Finance.— It  is  proposed  that  fees  for 
public  service  vehicle  licences,  road  service 
licences,  and  drivers’  and  conductors’  licences 
on  scales  to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Licensing  Authorities.  The  intention  is 
that  a charge  of  about  £2  2s.  should  be  rnade  for 
the  public  service  vehicle  licences,  but  that  the 
charges  for  other  licences  should  be  nominal. 
The  County  Councils’  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  County  Councils  in  Scotland  suggest  that 
the  licensing  fees  should  be  paid  into  a central 
pool  from  which  the  approved  expenditure  of 
Licensing  Authorities  would  be  met  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of 
Public  Service  Vehicles.  This  suggestion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  London  and  Provincial  Omnibus 
Owners’  Association.  The  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  create  unnecessary  and 
costly  administrative  machinery. 


Past  V. — General. 

30.  This  part  of  the  Bill  contains  general  pro- 
visions as  regards  Penalties  and  other  matters 
md  provides  that  Regulations  made  undw-  any 
)art  of  the  Act  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses 
if  Parliament. 
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1.  {Chairman)  : Now  Mr.  Piggott,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  it  on  the  notes,  you  are,  I believe, 
the  Principal  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Roads 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  1 — 
Yes,  Sir. 

2.  And  you  are  going  to  speak  to  us  about  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — Yes. 

3.  I understand  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  present  law  relating  to  regulation  of 
road  traffic  is  out  of  date,  in  fact  in  many 
respects  quite  obsolete,  that  new  legislation  is 
urgently  called  for,  and  the  Ministry  therefore 
circulated  some  time  ago  a Draft  Bill  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
Is  that  so  1 — That  is  so.  The  Minister  obtained 
the  Government's  authority  to  circulate  a Bill 
in  March,  1927,  as  a draft,  but  it  was  made  quite 
clear  in  the  prefatory  memorandum  that  the 
Government  were  not  committed  in  any  way  to 
the  details  of  the  Draft  Bill. 

4.  Beyond  receiving  criticisms  you  have  taken 
no  further  steps  in  the  matter.  You  have  not 
introduced  the  Bill  1 — The  Bill  has  not  been  intro- 
duced. In  the  light  of  the  criticisms  we  have 
received  we  have  certain  amendments  that  might 
be  made  in  the  present  draft  of  the  Bill,  and  these 
amendments  are  on  record  in  the  Department. 

5.  In  order  that  we  may  get  a clear  view  of  the 
Bill,  I may  say  it  is  divided  into  certain 
sections? — That  is  so. 

6.  Will  you  tell  us  what  they  are  ? — The  first 
Part  of  the  Bill  deals  with  the  regulation  of 
motor  vehicles  generally.  I think  I should  say 
that  Parts  I and  IV  of  this  Bill  are  based  on  the 
Reports  of  two  Departmental  Committees.  The 
first  Departmental  Committee  was  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Taxation  and  Regula- 
tion of  Road  Vehicles.  Its  first  Interim  Report 
was  devoted  to  road  vehicle  taxation,  and  when 
that  part  of  the  reference  had  been  discharged, 
the  Committee  turned  to  the  regulation  of  motor 
vehicles  generally,  and  the  second  Interim  Report 
was  submitted  in  September,  1922.  Roughly 
speaking,  that  Report  is  the  foundation  of  Part  I 
of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  which  has  been 
circulated. 

7.  That  being  the  general  regulation  of  motor 
vehicles  ? — Yes. 

8.  What  is  Part  II? — Part  II  dealt  with  lights 
on  vehicles.  That  portion  of  the  Bill  was  subse- 
quently treated  as  a separate  measure.  It  was 
introduced  by  a private  Member,  adopted  by  the 
Government  at  a later  stage  in  the  Session,  and 
became  the  Road  Transport  Lighting  Act,  1927. 

9.  And  that  is  the  law  of  the*  land  ? — Yes,  in 
substance  Part  II  of  the  Draft  Bill  is  now  the 
law  of  the  land. 

10.  Then  Part  III  ? — Part  III  introduced  a few 
comparatively  unimportant  amendments  in  the 
highway  law,  based  on  certain  recommendations 
in  the  first  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Local  Government.  That  Report  recommended 
that  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  relations 
of  local  authorities  in  certain  highway  matters, 
and  the  recommendations  were  embodied  in 
Part  III  of  the  Bill.  Then  we  come  to  Part  IV, 
which  is  mainly  based  on  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing  and 
Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles. 

11.  Will  you  just  explain.  That  refers  to 
omnibuses  and  so  on,  does  it  not  ? — It  refers  both 
to  omnibuses  and  motor  coaches. 

12.  It  does  not  refer  to  what  we  generally  call 
lorries  ? — It  does  not  refer  to  goods  vehicles  at 
all,  only  to  public  service  passenger-carrying 
vehicles.  That  Committee  reported  in  November, 
1924,  and  their  recommendations  form  the  basis 
of  Part  IV  of  the  Bill.  As  regards  the  regulation 
of  motor  vehicles  generally  conditions  perhaps 
have  not  changed  very  materially  since  1922,  but 
as  regards  public  service  passenger-carrying 
vehicles,  since  1924,  when  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee reported,  there  has  of  course  been  a very 


considerable  development  in  what  may  be  des- 
cribed as  long-distance  motor  coach  traffic  in  the 
past  four  years,  and  those  developments  were  not 
before  the  Departmental  Committee  when  they 
reported. 

13.  Well,  let  us  take  these  Parts  one  by  one  and 
see  what  your  definite  proposals  are,  always 
understanding  that  they  were  put  forward  as 
suggestions  for  criticism.  In  Clause  1 I under- 
stand you  divide  motor  vehicles  into  certain 
classes.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

14.  Will  you  tell  us  the  classes? — Under  the 
existing  law  locomotives  and  motor  cars  are  dealt 
with  quite  differently.  The  regulation  of  loco- 
motives is  dealt  with  almost  entirely  by  Statute, 
while  the  ordinary  motor  cars  and  heavy  motor 
cars  are  dealt  with  by  Regulations  under  the 
Motor  Car  Acts  of  1896  and  1903.  It  is  proposed 
in  the  Bill  to  bring  both  those  types  of  vehicles 
under  the  same  form  of  control,  and  vehicles  are 
accordingly  classified  in  Clause  1 of  the  Bill  as 
heavy  locomotives — that  is  locomotives  exceeding 
llg  tons  in  weight  unladen — then  light  loco- 
motives and  motor  tractors.  These  three  classes 
are  all  drawing  vehicles  which  do  not  themselves 
carry  any  load,  and  below  those  three  tractor 
classes  come  heavy  motor  cars,  motor  cars  and 
motor  cycles.  Those  are  the  three  classes  below 
the  tractor  class. 

15.  Now  in  the  reception  that  your  proposals 
have  received  has  there  been  any  serious  criticism 
of  that  classification? — No. 

16.  Any  criticisms  you  would  wish  to  mention  ? 
— No,  I have  no  remarks  to  make  on  Clause  1. 

17.  I understand  there  has  been  some  criticism 
as  to  the  powers  which  the  Bill  would  confer  on 
the  Minister  to  make  Regulations  with  regard  to 
the  use  and  construction  of  motor  vehicles.  Is 
that  so  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  criticisms  to  that 
effect,  but  the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Minister 
under  the  existing  law  are  very  wide. 

18.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — I do  not 
think  it  is  generally  appreciated  how  considerable 
the  Minister’s  powers  of  regulation  are  under  the 
Acts  of  1896  and  1903.  You  will  find  the  comment 
in  paragraph  7 of  the  Memorandum.  Under  the 
Motor  Car  Acts  of  1896  and  1903  the  Minister 
may  make  Regulations  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
motor  cars,  including  heavy  motor  cars,  on  high- 
ways, their  construction,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  Those  words  are  very 
wide  indeed,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
more  detailed  setting  out  of  the  Regulations  that 
the  Minister  may  make,  contained  in  this  Draft 
Traffic  Bill,  are  a limitation  of  the  Minister’s 
powers  rather  than  an  extension  of  them. 

19.  Your  point  is  that  it  is  not  generally 
appreciated  what  large  powers  the  Minister  has 
now  ? — That  is  so. 

20.  And  would  I be  right  in  saying  that  the 
object  of  regulatory  powers  is  to  prevent  progress 
being  hampered  by  strict  legislative  enactments  ? 
—That  is  so.  If  you  have  requirements  embodied 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  will  take  a long  time 
to  get  them  altered,  even  though  conditions  may 
have  completely  changed.  If  those  requirements 
can  be  laid  down  by  Regulations  subject  to 
proper  safeguards,  they  may  be  altered  as  and 
when  circumstances  require. 

21.  Now  we  get  to  Clause  3.  You  deal  there 
very  tentatively  with  the  very  difficult  problem 
of  speed  limits  of  cars  ? — That  is  so. 

22.  And  you  have  two  alternative  Clauses. 
Would  you  just  describe  them? — The  effect  of  the 
first  alternative  Clause  is,  that  while  there  should 
be  definite  speed  limits  fixed  for  the  heavier  types 
of  motor  vehicles,  there  should  be  no  speed  limit 
for  the  ordinary  light  motor  car. 

23.  Or  motor  cycle  ? — Or  motor  cycle.  That  is 
in  effect  the  substance  of  the  first  alternative, 
but  of  course  that  should  be  considered.  Sir,  in 
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connection  with  Clauses  4 and  5 in  particular, 
which  deal  with  the  penalties  for  dangerous  and 
careless  driving.  It  obviously  is  very  important 
if  you  abolish  the  speed  limit  for  light  motor  cars, 
that  the  penalties  for  dangerous  and  reckless 
driving  should  he  substantial,  and  under  Clause  4 
the  penalties  are  considerably  increased  beyond 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1903. 

24.  Under  the  Act  of  1903  there  are  two  offences. 
One  is  exceeding  the  speed  limit  of  20  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  other  driving  to  the  danger  of  the 
public  1 — Yes. 

25.  And  now  you  have  two  categories,  dangerous 

and  careless  driving — the  penalties  for  dangerous 
driving  are  much  higher  than  those  for  careless 
driving  ? — Yes.  Then  the  second  alternative 

Clause  3 proposes  that  there  should  be  a fixed 
maximum  speed  limit. 

26.  But  you  do  not  say  what,  I think  1 — It  is 
left  blank  in  the  Bill,  Sir.  The  proper  figure  for 
insertion  is  left  to  the  imagination,  but  the 
intention  is  that  there  should  be  a definite 
maximum,  and  that  it  should  be  an  offence  to 
exceed  that  maximum  speed.  Then  there  is  a 
further  variant  within  the  second  alternative.  A 
proviso  is  inserted  in  square  brackets,  which  can 
either  be  included  or  omitted,  providing  that  a 
person  should  not  be  convicted  of  an  offence  under 
this  sub-section — that  is  for  exceeding  this  speed 
limit — if  he  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
that  the  speed  at  which  he  was  travelling  on  the 
particular  occasion  was,  having  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  not  excessive. 

27.  In  other  words,  you  leave  it  to  the  Court  1 — 
The  proviso  would  imply  that  if  a person  exceeded 
the  speed  limit,  he  would  have  committed  an 
offence,  but  it  would  be  a good  defence  if  he  were 
able  to  show  that  in  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case  the  speed  could  not  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  or  excessive. 

28.  What  reception  did  those  alternatives 
receive  1 — Taking  the  views  expressed  by  repre- 
sentative bodies,  including  the  motoring  and 
motor  manufacturing  organisations,  also  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  Local  Authorities,  I think 
one  may  say  that  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  any  definite  maximum 
speed  limit,  that  is,  it  is  in  favour  on  the  whole 
of  the  first  of  the  two  alternatives.  There  is, 
however,  a substantial  body  of  opinion  which 
considers  that  there  should  be  a maximum  speed 
limit  of  some  sort. 

29.  What  have  they  to  say  of  your  variant, 
that  a man  might  break  the  speed  limit,  but 
still  not  be  answerable  'to  the  Court  ? — That 
proviso  has  met  with  very  little  favour  or 
support,  I take  it  on  the  ground  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  British  justice,  that  a man  is  to  be  regarded 
as  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  Here  the 
onus  is  thrown  upon  him  to  show  that,  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  was  not 
guilty. 

30.  Now  I understand  that  these  particular 
alternative  proposals  apply  only  to  the  lighter 
form  of  vehicles,  to  motor  oars  and  motor  cycles  ? — 
Absolutely. 

31.  As  regards  the  heavier  types,  you  propose 
speed  limits  1 — Certainly. 

32.  A speed  limit  of  what  ? — A tentative  limit 
was  put  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Bill,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  heavy  motor  of  which  all  the 
wheels  are  fitted  with  pneumatic  tyres,  the  speed 
limit  should  be  20  miles  per  hour.  As  the  Royal 
Commission  is,  I think,  aware,  effect  lias  been 
given  to  that  proposal  by  means  of  a further 
amendment  of  the  Heavy  Motor  Car  Orders,  and 
as  from  the  1st  of  October  this  year  the  ma.ximu.m 
speed  limit  of  a heavy  motor  car  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres  is  now  20  miles  an  hour. 
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33.  That  has  been  done  by  Regulation  ? — Yes. 

34.  Has  there  been  serious  criticism  of  that 
proposal  1 — No.  Suggestions  have  been  made  as 
to  varying  the  speeds  of  five  miles  in  this  direction 
or  the  other,  but  there  has  been  no  substantial 
criticism. 

35.  Then  I think  that  under  another  provision 
in  your  Bill  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  ten 
miles  an  hour  limit,  which  we  all  know  is  very 
common  in  very  many  towns  and  villages.  Is 
that  so  1 — Yes,  that  is  under  Clause  27  of  the  Bill. 
It  is  proposed  there  that  the  existing  10  miles  per 
hour  speed  limits  should  continue  in  force  for  a 
period  of  12  months  and  then  come  to  an  end,  the 
intention  being  that  during  those  12  months  the 
Minister  would  be  able  to  review  all  the  cases 
and  decide  which  should  be  continued  under  the 
powers  which  will  be  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
Bill. 

36.  Would  it  be  continued  at  10  miles  an  hour, 
or  at  some  other  speed  1 — Not  necessarily  10  miles 
an  hour. 

37.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  this 
particular  part  of  the  subject? — No,  Sir. 

38.  I notice  that  in  paragraph  9 you  say  that 
a suggestion  has  been  made  by  the  organisations 
representing  Labour  that  it  should  be  made  an 
offence  for  an  employer  to  require  his  driver  to 
work  to  a schedule  which  involves  driving  at  an 
excessive  speed.  What  have  you  got  to  say  about 
that  suggestion  1 — ^As  regards  that.  Sir,  the  offence 
would  amount  under  the  existing  law  to  the 
offence  of  aiding  and  abetting,  that  is,  aiding 
and  abetting  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  in  exceeding 
the  speed  limit  whatever  it  might  be.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  quite  recently  convictions  have  been 
obtained  against  owners  of  vehicles  for  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  transgression  of  the  existing 
speed  limit  by  the  driver. 

39.  You  mean  that  that  is  already  the  law  1 — 
That  is  already  the  law  and  has  been  enforced. 

40.  You  do  not  think  the  law  wants  strengthen- 
ing in  that  direction  ? It  seems  to  me  that  if  I, 
for  example,  tell  my  chauffeur  to  drive  at  a 
terrific  speed  and  thereby  drive  to  the  danger 
of  the  public,  I am  responsible  rather  than  my 
chauffeur.  Do  you  not  agree  ? — You  would  cer- 
tainly be  liable  for  aiding  and  abetting.  Sir. 

41.  You  think  that  already  exists  by  law  now  ? — 
Yes. 

42.  I think  you  have  already  told  us  that  in 
connection  with  the  speed  limit,  by  Clauses  4 and 
5,  you  differentiate  between  careless  driving  and 
dangerous  driving  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

43.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  a definition  of 
the  two? — Clause  4 starts  “If  any  person  drives 
a motor  vehicle  on  a road  recklessly  or  negli- 
gently or  at  a speed  or  in  a manner  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  public,  having  regard  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence.”  That  is  reckless  and  dangerous  driving. 

44.  What  is  the  penalty  for  that  ? — The  penalty 
for  that  is,  on  summary  conviction,  to  imprison- 
ment for  a term  not  exceeding  three  months  or  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £50,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
second  or  subsequent  conviction,  either  such 
imprisonment  as  aforesaid  or  to  a fine  not  exceed- 
ing £100  or  to  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine  : 
on  conviction  on  indictment  to  imprisonment  for 
six  months  or  to  a fine. 

45.  That  is  much  stiffer  than  the  present  law  ? — 
Much. 

46.  What  is  your  other  alternative,  careless 
driving  ? — The  definition  has  been  criticised  but 
I do  not  think  anyone  has  really  suggested  any- 
thing better.  It  is  very  difficult  to  express  in 
language,  but  I do  not  think  the  suggested 
variants  are  really  any  better  than  what  is  in  the 
Bill — “ If  any  person  drives  a motor  vehicle  on 
any  road  carelessly,  or  without  reasonable  regard 
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to  the  safety,  comfort,  or  convenience  of  other 
persons  using  the  road,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence.” 

47.  And  the  penalty  for  that  is  much  less  ? — The 
penalties  for  that  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
1903  Act. 

48.  Now,  has  the  suggestion  been  made  that  it 
should  be  an  offence  to  leave  a vehicle  in  a place 
where  it  is  likely  to  cause  danger  to  traffic,  for 
examjple  in  a busy  road  just  at  the  corner  1 — Yes, 
that  suggestion  has  been  made  and  it  seems  to  me, 
if  I may  say  so,  a very  reasonable  one  and  a 
point  that  might  very  well  be  included  in  the  Bill. 
A man  who  leaves  a vehicle  in  a dangerous  place 
ought  to  be  liable  to  prosecution. 

49.  What  about  the  case  of  a man  who  leaves  a 
vehicle  near  a white  line  ? I am  told  I must  not 
go  across  the  white  line,  but  very  often  all  the 
space  within  the  white  line  is  blocked.  Has  that 
point  occurred  to  you  ? — I think  in  an  extreme 
case  that  would  certainly  fall  under  the  heading 
of  leaving  the  vehicle  in  a dangerous  position  or 
in  a position  which  might  be  a cause  of  danger 
to  other  users  of  the  road. 

50.  That  may  happen  and  does  happen  in  very 
narrow  streets  or  at  corners  of  narrow  streets. 

Now  we  come  to  paragraph  11  of  your  Memor- 
andum, Clause  15,  control  of  the  issue  of  driving 
licences  to  persons  subject  to  physical  disability. 
I understand  that  at  present  anybody  can  get  a 
driving  licence  if  he  pays  five  shillings  ? — That 
is  so. 

51.  There  is  no  test  at  all,  even  of  physical 
fitness? — None  whatever. 

52.  Tour  proposal  is  that  where  there  are 
physical  disabilities  there  shall  be  an  examination 
and  that  certain  physical  disabilities  shall  be  an 
absolute  bar  to  receiving  a licence ; is  that  so  ? 
— That  is  so. 

53.  Has  that  proposal  met  with  general 
approval  ? — Of  course  various  suggestions  have 
been  made  that  there  should  be  a test  for  all 
drivers. 

54.  You  mean  a test  of  skill  1 — A test  of  skill, 
ability  to  drive,  before  the  driving  licence  is 
issued. 

55.  Has  that  been  largely  suggested  ? — In  para- 
graph 11  of  the  Memorandum  you  will  find  “ A 
driving  test  for  all  applicants  for  drivers’  licences 
is  suggested  by  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union,  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  and 
National  Cyclists’  Union  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Trades  Union  Congress  General 
Councils.” 

56.  Of  course,  the  question  is — what  is  the  driv- 
ing test  to  be  ? — Yes. 

57.  You  have  no  further  particular  proposals 
on  those  lines  to  make? — No.  Perhaps  I might 
explain  a little  bit  more  fully  how  the  proposals 
in  the  Bill  would  work.  In  applying  for  a driv- 
ing licence  a man  would  have  to  sign  a statement 
that  he  was  not  suffering  from  certain  specific 
disabilities  which  would  be  an  absolute  bar,  such 
disabilities  as  extremely  bad  eyesight,  or  being 
subject  to  fits  of  an  incapacitating  nature.  Those 
would  be  absolute  bars.  He  would  also  have  to 
sign  a statement  that  he  was  not  suffering  from 
any  disease  or  disability  that  was  likely  to  cause 
his  driving  of  a motor  vehicle  to  be  a danger  to 
the  public.  _ Then  it  would  be  open  to  the  licens- 
ing authority,  if  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  holding  a driver’s  licence  was 
suffering  from  a disease  or  physical  disability 
likely  to  cause  the  driving  of  a motor  vehicle  by 
him  to  be  a source  of  danger,  to  withdraw  his 
licence,  and  then  be  could  demand  to  be  tested 
as  to  his  driving  ability.  He  could  demand  to  be 
subjected  to  a test  and  on  passing  the  test  he 
would  be  given  a licence. 

58.  Now  passing  on  to  paragraph  12  in  your 
Memorandum,  I see  you  mention  suggestions 


which  have  been  made  for  putting  into  Part  I of 
the  Bill  a proposal  for  compulsory  insurance 
against  third-party  risks? — Yes,  Sir. 

59.  I understand  that,  so  far  as  public  service 
vehicles  are  concerned,  Part  IV  of  the  Bill  does 
provide  for  compulsory  insurance  in  certain 
cases ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

60.  But  that  is  limited  to  public  service 
vehicles  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

61.  You  do  not  propose  it  for  the  ordinary 
motor  car  or  motor  cycle? — Nor  for  the  ordinary 
motor  lorry. 

62.  Nor  the  ordinary  motor  lorry? — No.  There 
is  no  such  proposal  in  the  Bill. 

63.  May  I ask  why  that  is  omitted  ? Supposing 
the  owner  of  a motor  car,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
them  about,  is  not  a substantial  person.  People 
of  little  means  buy  cars,  possibly  on  the  hire- 
purchase  system,  and  they  may  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage.  There  was  a case  in  the 
papers  not  long  ago  of  a boy  who  was  crippled 
for  life  by  a man  who  owned  a oar.  The  parents 
of  the  boy  were  awarded  heavy  damages,  and 
quite  rightly,  but  the  man  could  not  find  a penny. 
That  poor  boy  was  crippled  for  life  and  was 
without  compensation.  Is  that  not  a case  that 
ought  to  be  dealt  with,  and  if  so,  what  are  the 
difficulties? — I think.  Sir  Arthur,  everyone  would 
agree  that,  if  it  could  be  done,  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  all  motor  vehicles  should  be  adopted. 

64.  For  third-party  risks  ? — Against  third- 
party  risks.  We  are  only  speaking  of  third-party 
risks.  There  are  obviously  very  strong  general 
reasons  in  favour  of  such  a course.  I do  not  wish 
to  suggest  for  one  moment  that  it  is  impossible, 
but  I do  suggest  that  there  are  very  serious  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  a system  of  universal  compul- 
sory insurance.  You  were  asking  just  now  why 
do  we  differentiate  in  this  respect  between  public 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  and  other  vehicles. 
They  are  a comparatively  small  class  which,  under 
the  proposals  of  the  Bill,  would  be  under  strict 
supervision  and  control.  Further,  there  is  the 
point  that  they  would  be  licensed  by  public 
authorities,  and  if  a person  buys  a ticket  in  order 
to  be  carried  in  a properly  licensed  vehicle,  he  is 
entitled  to  assume  that  if  anything  happens  to 
him  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle,  or  the  driver  of  the  vehicle,  he  will 
receive  proper  compensation.  The  vehicle  is 
subject  to  public  control,  and  a person  entering 
the  vehicle  under  those  conditions  is  entitled  to 
assume  that  he  is  properly  protected.  ^ That  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  compulsory  insurance 
has  stronger  claims  in  respect  of  public  service 
vehicles  than  in  the  case  of  all  vehicles. 

65.  That  would  apply  not  only  to  the  people 
riding  in  the  vehicle,  but  also  to  anybody  who 
happened  to  be  knocked  down  by  that  vehicle  on 
the  roads? — Certainly,  all  third-party  risks.  I 
was  going  to  make  a further  point,  that  in  the 
case  of  public  service  vehicles  an  accident  may 
have  very  serious  results  indeed.  I mean,  you 
may  have  a large  number  of  persons  killed  and 
the  claim  against  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  may  be 
in  some  cases  almost  overwhelming.  Now  as 
regards  general  compulsory  insurance,  would  you 
like  me  to  develop  some  of  the  possible  difficulties  ? 

66.  Yes,  I would.  It  is  a question  that  has 
often  given  me  a great  deal  of  thought  and  con- 
cern ? — ^As  I said  just  now,  I do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  it  is  impossible,  but  it  would  be  very 
difficult  I think  without  a considerable  degree  of 
State  control.  It  would  be  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  register  approved  insurance_  societies, 
and  insurance  companies,  because  obviously  you 
could  not  allow  any  mushroom  society  to  enter 
into  the  business  and  be  regarded  as  suitable. 
There  is  no  very  serious  difficulty  about  that.  It 
would  be  possible  to  get  the  insurance  companies 
to  register  with  the  Board  of  Trade  for  motor  car 
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insurance  business  as  they  do  now  for  life  insur- 
ance business ; I believe  fire  insurance  is  also  in 
that  category.  That  was  the  first  point — a 
register  of  approved  societies.  Then  if  it  were 
made  compulsory  for  every  owner  of  a vehicle  to 
insure,  and  there  was  a limited  number  of 
societies  or  companies  with  whom  he  could  insure, 
that  immediately  creates  a situation  where  some 
form  of  public  control  seems  necessary.  There 
is  compulsory  insurance ; there  is  a limited  num- 
ber of  companies  with  whom  the  insurance  can 
be  effected;  it  creates  a situation  where  some 
form  of  control  is  bound  to  be  suggested  at  any 
rate.  Then  let  us  go  a stage  further.  I may  say 
in  passing  that  the  representatives  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  themselves  are  very  much  against 
any  proposal  for  compulsory  insurance.  Will  the 
insurance  companies  be  compelled  to  accept  all 
risks  1 If  so,  the  premiums  would  certainly  go 
up.  But  could  you  really  compel  insurance  com- 
panies to  take  all  risks  ? I submit  you  could  not. 
What  would  follow  from  that  would  be  that  it 
would  be  the  insurance  companies  who  would 
decide  whether  a motor  vehicle  was  to  be  licensed 
or  not.  It  would  be  the  insurance  companies  who 
would  decide  and  not  the  licensing  authority, 
because  if  they  would  not  insure  the  man  the 
vehicle  could  not  go  on  the  road.  Or  else  there 
would  be  a residue  of  persons  for  whom  perhaps 
a State  scheme  of  insurance  would  have  to  be 
established  and  they  would  be  all  the  bad  cases. 

67.  You  mean  the  people  who  were  such  bad 
drivers  that  the  insurance  companies  would  not 
take  them?— They  would  be  all  the  bad  cases, 
or  else  there  would  have  to  be  some  sort  of  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  insurance  company 
not  to  insure  the  individual.  That  might  lead 
up  to  a State  scheme  of  insurance  for  rejected 
applicants,  which  is  obviously  very  undesirable. 
Then  you  would  have  to  provide  against  the 
avoidance  of  policies  on  technical  grounds;  for 
example,  owing  to  the  non-disclosure  of  a bad 
accident’  record.  A man  does  not  disclose  his  bad 
accident  record,  and  that  may  render  his  insur- 
ance policy  void.  Then  again  in  order  that 
policies  might  not  be  invalidated,  penalties  would 
have  to  be  imposed  against  the  use  of  vehicles 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner. 
At  the  present  time  for  the  insured^  person  to 
have  cover  it  is  necessary  that  the  driver  of  the 
vehicle  should  be  driving  with,  at  any  rate,  the 
implied  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  vehicle.  You  would,  therefore,  have  to  impose 
penalties  for  the  use  of  a vehicle  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner. 

68.  I see  those  difficulties,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
present  position  is  such  that  we  ought  to  try  and 
tackle  it  somehow.  You  see,_  you  are  making  a 
beginning  with  it  on  the  public  service  vehicles  . 
Yes. 

69.  You  are  admitting  the  principle  1 — So  far  as 
public  service  vehicles  are  concerned,  yes. 

70.  Do  you  really  think  you  can  stop  there  ?— 
As  I was  saying,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  is  impossible,  but  there  are  very  serious 
difficulties  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a very  considerable  degree  of 
State  control  of  the  motor  insurance  business. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  present  practice. 

71.  I will  not  pursue  it  further  at  this  stage. 
There  is  another  point  on  Part  I that  I wish  to 
ask  you  about ; it  is  an  omission.  So  far  as  I 
can  understand  from  the  Bill,  you  do  not  propose 
anything  with  regard  to  the  danger  which  arises 
at  cross-roads.  You  know  that  certain  proposals 
have  been  made  by  various  people  that  roads 
should  be  classified;  they  are  classified,  but  that 
vehicles  approaching  a Class  I road  should 
have  warning  boards  and_  should  have  to  slow 
down,  that  they  should  be  informed,  in  fact, 
they  are  approaching  a main  road.  Similarly  if 


two  mains  roads  cross,  one  or  the  other  would 
have  to  be  provided  with  warning  boards.  There 
is  another  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  I think, 
that  all  traffic  should  give  way  to  traffic  approach- 
ing from  the  right,  or  something  of  that  sort.  In 
your  proposed  measure  I do  not  see  any  proposal 
at  all.  Was  not  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
to  make  any  proposal  on  that  question? — Not  at 
the  time  the  Bill  was  drafted.  I think  there  are 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  a clause  ernpowering  the  Minister  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  control 
of  traffic,  in  regard  to  the  precedence  of  traffic 
and  in  regard  to  the  rules  to  be  observed,  and 
possibly  also  the  signs  to  be  given,  by  drivers. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  Bill  at 
present. 

72.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill? — No;  I think 
there  are  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  intro- 
ducing something  of  that  kind. 

73.  What  occurs  to  me  is  this.  In  most  cases 
now  when  a man  is  approaching  a first-class  main 
road  he  does  slow  down,  but  there  are  cases  when 
a man  is  away  from  his  own  neighbourhood  and 
unexpectedly  comes  across  a first-class  road ; 
there  is  no  kind  of  warning  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  man  on  the  first-class  road  has  got  no 
right  of  way  as  compared  with  the  man  coming 
out  of  the  side  road.  Is  not  that  a question  that 
ought  to  be  dealt  with? — Well,  Sir,  you  are 
probably  aware  that  the  Minister  of  Transport 
has  recently  summoned  a conference  to  consider 
the  question,  first  of  all,  of  unnecessary  noise 
caused  by  motor  vehicles  and,  secondly,  also  to 
consider  this  vexed  question  of  the  precedence  of 
traffic  at  cross-roads.  That  conference  has  not 
yet  concluded  its  investigations  and  they  have 
not  yet  submitted  a Report,  but  I hope  very 
shortly  they  will  submit  a Report  to  the  Minister. 

74.  Then  I may  take  it  that  the  matter  is 
before  the  Minister  ?— Certainly.  But,  supposing 
this  conference  reports  in  a certain  sense  and 
supposing  the  Minister  and  the  Government 
accept  their  Report,  there  is  no  statutory  power 
at  present  to  enforce  their  recommendations. 

75.  At  the  present  time  a man  travelling  on  a 
very  unimportant  by-road  has  got  just  as  much 
right  of  way  as  the  man  on  the  first-class  main 
road ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

76.  Absolutely  ?— Absolutely,  yes;  when  they 
approach  the  crossing  each  must  exercise  proper 
care. 

77.  There  is  no  differentiation  and  no  power  to 
say  that  one  person  rather  than  the  other  has  the 
right  of  way? — Not  at  present. 

78.  'You  will,  I think,  probably  admit  that  is 
a frequent  cause  of  accidents  ? — Certainly. 

{Chairman) : That  is  all  I have  to  ask  on 
Part  I.  Perhaps  it  might  be  convenient  if  before 
we  go  on  to  the  other  part  of  the  Bill  I should 
ask  the  Commissioners  if  they  would  like  to  ask 
questions  on  Part  I. 

79.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : I think  you  said  that  a 
good  many  criticisms  that  have  been  levelled 
against  the  Bill  in  the  first  instance  are  now 
embodied  in  the  Draft  Bill  which  we  have  before 
us  ?— Oh  no.  Sir.  The  Bill  you  have  before  you 
is  the  form  in  which  it  was  circulated,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  various  representations  that  have 
been  received,  we  have  got  certain  amendments 
ready  in  the  Office  which  can  be  inserted  in  the 
next  draft. 

80.  But  which  are  not  inserted  now  ? — No. 

81.  Now  with  regard  to  licences;  there  are 
various  licensing  authorities,  are  there  ^ not  ?— 
Are.  you  speaking  of  licences  to  ply  for  hire?^ 

82.  No,  licences  to  drive;  there  are  various 
licensing  authorities  ? — Yes. 

83.  When  a man  goes  up  for  a test  to  drive  a 
motor  car — first  of  all  do  there  exist  any  Rules 
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and  Regulations  with  regard  to  road  law,  any 
printed  Rules  and  Regulations  ? — Regulations 
with  regard  to  the  rule  of  the  road  and  things 
of  that  sort  ? 

84.  Are  there  any  printed  Regulations  1 — There 
is  no  official  form  of  Regulation  at  all.  Perhaps 
I might  amplify  that  point?  The  Minister  has 
arranged  with  the  National  Safety-First  Associa- 
tion for  the  issue  with  drivers’  licences  of  a 
pamphlet  which  the  Association  has  prepared,  a 
very  useful  pamphlet  setting  out  some  of  the 
ordinary  rules  and  courtesies  of  the  road,  for  the 
information  of  drivers  of  vehicles. 

85.  Is  it  the  intention  when  these  people  come 
up  for  examination  that  they  should  be  examined 
regarding  the  rule  of  the  road? — You  mean  is 
there  any  provision  in  the  Bill  ? 

86.  Yes  ? — There  is  no  provision  to  that  effect  in 
the  Bill  at  present. 

87.  Do  accidents  come  under  Part  I of  the 

Bill,  the  reporting  of  any  accidents  ? — Yes, 
Clause  8 {d),  was  that  what  you  were  referrina 
to?  “ 

88.  Yes.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  quite  possible 
that  an  accident  might  happen  when,  not  only 
is  there  no  constable  about,  but  nobody  about. 
What  is  the  obligation  for  the  driver  of  the  car; 
has  he  to  stop  at  the  nearest  police  station  and 
report  the  accident  ? — That  is  proposed  in  the 
Bill,  in  sub-clause  2 of  Clause  8. 

^ 89.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  occurrence 
tnereof  he  is  to  report  to  a police  station  ? — Yes. 

90.  I would  like  to  ask  one  other  question  about 
careless  and  reckless  driving.  I presume  that  the 
charge  is  made  by  a constable  who  witnesses  any 
accident,  or  who  witnesses  any  such  careless  or 
reckless  driving  ?— Normally  that  would  be  the 
case. 

91.  When  the  careless  or  reckless  driver  appears 
before  the  local  police  court,  is  he  entitled  to  call 
witnesses  ? — Certainly. 

92.  Now  with  regard  to  the  speed  limit,  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  accurate  information  or  not, 
but  I saw  a notice  the  other  day  in  the  Press — I 
think  it  related  to  Kingston,  either  Kingston  or 
Surbiton  that  since  the  abolition  of  the  speed 
limit  there,  there  had  been  considerably  fewer 
accidents  over  a given  period  of  time.  Do  you 
know  whether  that  is  accurate  or  not  ? — I am 
afraid  I do  not  know. 

93.  I only  saw  the  statement  in  the  Press  and 
I wondered  whether  you  had  any  information 
about  it? — No,  I have  not  any  information  on 
that  point  at  all. 

94.  I do  not  know  whether  parking  comes  in  the 
Bill,  _ does  it  ? Are  there  any  Regulations  in  the 
Bill  in  regard  to  parking?— No,  it  does  not  come 
in  the  Bill.  There  are  provisions  with  regard  to 
parking  places  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925. 

95.  Now  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  insurance; 
the  Chairman  asked  you  a good  many  questions 
about  that.  Have  you  any  idea  with  regard  to 
privately-owned  cars,  or  have  you  any  informa- 
tion at  the  Ministry,  as  to  what  percentage  of 
private  motor  car  owners  are  insured,  or  have 
you  none  whatever  ? — We  have  no  official  informa- 
tion. We  have  made  enquiries  at  various  times, 
and  the  conclusion  one  has  arrived  at  is  that  as 
regards  private  motor  cars  the  proportion  of 
owners  who  do  not  insure  is  comparatively  small. 
In  the  oase  of  motor  cycles  the  proportion  is  con- 
siderably higher. 

96.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  \ On  the  question  of 
compulsory  insurance ; I think  you  suggested  that 
public  service  vehicles  should  be  compulsorily 
insured  ? — Yes. 

97.  In  order  that  there  may  be  some  way  of 
compensating  those  who  institute  actions  ? — On 
account  of  accidents  arising  through  the  neglig- 
ence of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  or  his  agent. 


Unfortunately  I do  not  think  this  is  always 
appreciated.  When  people  speak  of  compensation 
for  accident,  they  think  they  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  compensation  for  any  form  of  accident.  In 
order  to  secure  that  you  must  insure  yourself 
against  accidents  of  all  kinds.  But  in  the  case  of 
third-party  risks  compensation  is  only  payable  on 
account  of  damage  arising  from  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  or  his  agent. 

98.  On  what  principle  do  you  suggest  the 
amount  insured  should  be  fixed  ? — Third-party 
risks,  in  our  discussions  with  the  insurance  com- 
panies, we  suggested  should  be  unlimited. 

99.  Would  you  not  require  it  to  be  up  to  a 
certain  minimum  ?— If  it  is  unlimited  it  implies 
that  any  claim  can  and  will  be  met. 

100.  Unlimited  as  regards  an  accident,  but  sup- 
posing an  owner  did  not  choose  to  insure  very 
high,  probably  owing  to  the  value  of  his  vehicle, 
would  that  be  enough? — No,  the  intention  is  that 
under  the  Bill  in  the  case  of  public  service 
vehicles  the  insurance  against  third-party  risks 
shall  be  unlimited ; there  shall  be  no  limit. 

101.  To  liability? — The  liability  is  fixed  by  the 
Court,  but  there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  amount 
of  cover  provided  by  the  insurance. 

102.  Supposing  the  public  licensee  of  a vehicle 
worth  £500  incurred  liabilities  for  £5,000  and  it 
was  only  insured  for  £500,  how  would  it  be  met  ? — 
He  might  only  be  insured  for  £500  as  regards  the 
vehicle ; that  is,  if  the  vehicle  were  totally 
destroyed  he  would  only  get  £500,  but  in  regard 
to  third  parties  and  the  injuries  they  received 
owing  to  his  negligence  or  the  negligence  of  his 
agent,  the  insurance  companies  would  have  to 
meet  the  full  claims  whatever  they  might  be. 

W3.  The  claims  of  the  third  parties  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

104.  Even  though  the  owner  was  not  insured  for 
the  amount  of  the  claims  ? — But  there  is  no  limit. 
The  insurance  against  third-party  risks  should  be 
unlimited ; that  is,  whatever  the  legal  liability 
was  the  insurance  company  would  be  liable. 

105.  What  I am  trying  to  reach  is  how  is  an 
injured  person  to  recover  if  the  amount  insured 
in  respect  of  third  parties  is  limited  to  a sum  less 
than  the  claim  ?— I suggest  there  is  no  limit.  The 
injured  person  would  establish  his  claim  against 
the  owner  of  the  vehicle  and  whatever  that  claim 
may  amount  to  the  insurance  company,  standing 
behind  the  owner  of  the  vehicle,  would  have  to 
meet.  There  would  be  no  limit. 

106.  No  limit  to  the  liability  of  the  insurance 
company  ? — None. 

107.  Even  although  he  were  only  insured  for 
£500  and  he  was  obliged  to  meet  £6,000? — It  is 
not  a case  of  insuring  for  any  definite  amount. 

108.  {Chairman) : I think  that  is  the  point. 
Under  this  scheme  the  insurance  would  be  for 
an  indefinite  amount.  It  would  not  be  for  £500 
against  third-party  risks,  or  any  other  sum  ? — No. 

109.  {Str  William  Lobjoit)-.  In  sub-section  {d) 
of  Clause  1,  you  limit  the  unladen  weight  of 
heavy  motor  cars  to  2 tons  ? — Yes. 

110.  You  said  you  have  had  suggestions  that  it 
should  be  increased  to  2J  tons  ? — Yes. 

111.  Now  the  maximum  load  is  limited,  is  it 
not;  the  maximum  axle  weight  is  limited? — The 
maximum  axle  weight  for  an  ordinary  four- 
wheeled  lorry  is  limited  to  12  tons  in  all,  8 on  the 
back  axle,  4 on  the  front. 

112.  Is  there  any  purpose  in  limiting  the  un- 
laden weight  if  you  have  a limit  to  the  maximum 
load  ? — Well,  the  two  have  some  relation  to  each 
other,  and  I do  not  see  myself  any  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  raising  the  limit  from  two  tons 
to  two  and  a-half  tons  as  regards  commercial 
vehicles. 
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113.  Surely  if  a man  lays  himself  out  to  have  a 
stronger  vehicle  constructed  if  he  exceeds  a cer- 
tain weight  unladen  he  limits  the  load  he  may 
carry,  but  he  saves  himself  probably  in  repairs  ?— 
The  only  point  that  arises  would  really  be  in 
connection  with  speeds.  Supposing  for  the  matter 
of  argument  there  were  no  speed  limit  for  the 
light  motor  car,  if  the  line  between  the  motor  car 
and  the  heavy  motor  car  were  put  at  2j  tons  for 
all  vehicles,  a commercial  vehicle  up  to  tons 
would  be  able  to  go  at  an  unlimited  speed.  That 
is  really  the  only  point  at  issue. 

114.  It  is  a classification  point  ? — It  is  a classi- 
fication point.  In  the  case  of  a private  motor 
car,  or  a vehicle  of  that  type,  the  limit  I quite 
admit  is  put  at  3 tons  in  the  Bill. 

115.  Two  tons  in  the  Bill  ? — It  is  put  at  three 
tons  in  the  Bill  in  the  case  of  a passenger-carry- 
ing vehicle  for  not  more  than  eight  passengers. 
The  reason  is  that  in  the  case  of  a vehicle  of  that 
description  the  laden  weight  is  comparatively 
small.  You  have  only  the  passengers  in  it.  But 
when  you  have  a commercial  vehicle,  if  you  put 
the  limit  at  3 tons  unladen,  and  take  the  load  on 
top  of  that,  you  would  imply  that  a vehicle  up  to 
7 or  8 tons  laden  weight  might  go  at  an  unlimited 
speed,  and  you  would  get  a dangerous  situation. 
That  is  the  chief  reason  why  in  sub-clause  (e) 
the  limit  of  3 tons  weight  unladen  is  restricted  to 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  carrying  not  more 
than  eight  passengers. 

116.  Sub-section  (d),  Clause  1 : — 

“Heavy  motor  cars;  that  is  to  say, 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  (not  being 
motor  cars)  which  are  constructed  themselves 
to  carry  a load  or  passengers  and  whose 
weight  unladen  exceeds  two  tons’’. 

I suggest  it  should  be  2^  tons  ? That  is  modified 
by  (e)  which  in  effect  says  in  the  case  of  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles  carrying  not^  more  than  eight 
passengers  the  line  of  demarcation  between  motor 
cars  and  heavy  motor  cars  shall  be  three  tons  in- 
stead of  two  for  the  reason  I have  given,  that  is, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  speed.  If  you  are  dealing 
with  a passenger-carrying  vehicle  which  cannot 
carry  more  than  eight  passengers  the  total  laden 
weight  is  comparatively  small,  so  it  is  not  _ so 
dangerous  a vehicle  when  travelling  at  a high 
speed  as  a commercial  vehicle  which  may  be  laden 
up  to  a total  weight  of  12  tons_.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  distinction.  Your  point  as  I understand 
it  is  that  even  in  (d)  the  limit  might  be  2^  tons. 

117.  To  allow  for  latitude  in  construction  1— I 
quite  see  your  point. 

118.  In  regard  to  Eegulations,  y°d  see  no 
objection  to  inserting  in  regard  to  the  Minmter  s 
powers  to  make  Regulations  that  he  shall  before 
making  such  Regulations  consult  the  interests 
concerned  1 — -I  see  no  harm  in  that  at  all.  s a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  Ministers  practice 
and  I see  no  harm  in  sanctioning  the  practice  m 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

119.  In  regard  to  the  differentiation  between 

dangerous  driving  and  careless  driving,  are  you 
not  rather  setting  a difflcult  job  for  Justices  of 
the  Peace  to  define  when  a person  f to 

be  driving  recklessly  or  carelessly  1— I think  thei  e 
are  advantages  in  trying  to 

the  more  serious  kind  of  offence  and  Ae  mo 
venial  one.  If  a prosecution  were  brought  under 
the  Section  dealing  with  dangerous  driving  it 
would  always  be  open  to  the  Justices  ^ ®?nvmt 
under  the  Section  dealing  with  careless  driving 
a more  venial  offence,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  endorsements  on  licences,  and  similar  POints, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  some 
between  the  really  serious  type  of  oSence  and  the 
more  venial  one. 

120.  I suppose  what  it  amounts  to  is,  SiJ®® 
Justices  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  charge 
if  they  see  fit  after  the  evidence  is  closed 
Certainly. 


121.  Under  Clause  7,  sub-section  4:  — 

“ A person  liable  to  be  charged  with  an 
offence  under  this  section  shall  not  be  liable 
to  be  charged  under  Section  12  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  1872,  with  the  offence  of  being 
drunk  while  in  charge,  on  a highway  or  other 
public  place,  of  a carriage  ”. 

I do  not  understand  what  that  means ; is  that 
lessening  or  increasing  the  offence  1 — That  is 
merely  to  avoid  a duplication  of  offences.  He 
would  be  charged  under  this  Act  and  not  under 
the  Act  of  1872. 

122.  On  the  question  of  leaving  motor  cars  in 
a dangerous  place,  is  there  not  a statutory  or 
prescriptive  right  for  persons  having  business 
premises  on  a road  frontage  to  stand  vehicles 
outside  those  frontages  for  a certain  time  1 — I 
should  not  call  it  a prescriptive  right  by  any 
means. 

123.  It  is  a custom  1 — I think  the  vehicle  is  only 
entitled  to  stand  as  long  as  is  necessary  for 
picking  up  or  setting  down  whatever  passengers 
or  load  it  happens  to  be  carrying,  not  to  stand 
there  indiscriminately  for  an  indefinite  time. 

124.  There  is  nothing  in  this  proposed  Bill 
dealing  with  that  question  specifically? — No;  it 
can  be  dealt  with  under  the  existing  law  in  regard 
to  obstruction. 

125.  I have  in  mind  one  or  two  particular  towns 
where  any  day  you  can  see  a line  of  lorries  or 
drays  on  each  side  of  the  road  limiting  a road 
capable  of  carrying  four  lines  of  traffic  to  one 
hardly  wide  enough  to  carry  two  ? Quite. 

126.  You  say  that  can  be  dealt  with  under  the 
existing  law  ? — I think  the  police  have  sufficient 
powers  to  deal  with  the  case  now  and  they 
exercise  their  discretion  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  If  the  thoroughfare  is  very 
crowded  and  very  much  congested  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  police  request  vehicles  to  move 
on  and  they  have  to  move  on,  otherwise  they  are 
summoned  for  obstruction. 

127.  I can  think  of  some  towns  where  there  is  a 
white  line  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  you 
cannot  get  along  the  road  without  crossing  the 
white  line;  you  think  that  can  be  remedied  under 
the  present  law  ? — I think  the  police  have  powers 
certainly. 

128.  On  the  question  of  the  driving  test,  you  say 
certain  organisations  have  asked  for  these  tests 
on  application  for  driving  licences;  the  Trensport 
& General  Workers’  Union,  the  Cyclists  louring 
Club,  National  Cyclists’  Union,  and  the  English 
and  Scottish  Trades  Union  Congress  General 
Councils.  The  Transport  & General  Workers 
Union  includes  people  some  of  whom  would  be 
drivers  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

129.  The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  s-nd  the 
National  Cyclists’  Union,  _ as  cyclists,  would  not 
be  drivers?— Not  necessarily. 

130.  The  English  & Scottish  Trades  Union 
Congress  may  include  people  who  may  be  drivers  . 
—Certainly,  professional  drivers. 

131.  Have  you  had  any  recommendations  from 

anv  organisations  which  consist  principally  of 
people  who  are  largely  accustomed  to  drive  motor 
vehicles  recommending  such  a test  for  fitness ; are 
these  the  only  organisations  you  have  These  a,re 
the  only  organisations  which  have  made  definite 
recommendations  in  favour  of  universal  tests  tor 
drivers.  . 

132.  Neither  the  recognised  Motor  Associations 
nor  the  transport  people  have  made  such  recom- 
mendations ?-The  Transport  & General  Workers 
Union  is  included  in  this  list. 

133.  Owners? — No,  neither  from  representatives 
of  owners  or  employers  nor  from  motoring 
organisations. 

134  In  regard  to  compulsory  insurance,  do  y°ri 
know  whether  it  is  in  force  anywhere,  whether 
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anybody  has  overcome  these  difficulties  ? — It  is  in 
force  in  Denmark  and  it  has  been  in  force  in  one 
or  two  other  countries  and  has  been  withdrawn. 
I know  it  was  proposed  in  Switzerland,  but  the 
law  on  the  subject  when  submitted  to  referendum 
was  defeated,  and  it  is  in  force,  I believe,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

135.  Not  in  any  British  Dominion  ? — Not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

136.  {Chairman') : Is  it  not  proposed  at  this 
moment  in  the  Free  State  of  Ireland  ? — I am 
afraid  I cannot  answer  that. 

137.  {Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : I thought  in  some 
British  Dominion  it  was  either  proposed  or  in 
force.  It  would  be  valuable  evidence  if  one 
could  get  the  experience  of  any  English-speaking 
people  ?— I will  make  a note  of  that  and  see  what 
information  can  be  obtained. 

138.  {Major  Crawfurd)  : I would  like  to  qiies- 
tion  you  first  of  all  on  paragraph  7 of  your 
Memorandum,  where  you  make  a reference  to  the 
powers  which  the  Minister  already  has  to  make 
Regulations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  motor  cars, 
including  heavy  motor  cars,  on  highways,  their 
construction  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  used.  The  use  of  the  roads  and  the  con- 
ditions I can  follow,  but  can  you  tell  me  very 
briefly  what  his  powers  in  regard  to  construction 
are  1 — Such  things  as  efficient  silencers  effective 
brakes  and  quite  recently  the  carrying  of  a 
mirror  on  heavy  motor  cars. 

139.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  owner  of  a car  for  an  offence 
committed  by  the  driver,  you  say  that  under  the 
existing  law  the  offence  is  aiding  and  abetting 
the  conmission  of  an  offence  and  several  recent 
convictions  have,  in  fact,  been  obtained.  How 
have  they  been  obtained  ?— The  position  is  this. 
The  driver  has  been  had  up  for  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  and  his  defence  is  that  he  had  to 
work  to  a schedule  which  necessitated  exceeding 
the  speed  limit  by  a considerable  margin  if  he 
were  to  keep  up  to  time.  In  certain  cases  that 
have  occurred  recently  the  prosecution  has  then 
been  directed  against  the  owners  of  the  vehicle 
for  aiding  and  abetting,  and  convictions  have 
been  secured. 

140.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  in  securing 
convictions  in  cases  where  there  are  no  definite 
schedules.  It  suggested  to  my  mind  when  I read 
this  that  you  had  then  to  rely  upon  the  action  of 
the  driver.  That  is  surely  putting  the  driver 
into  a difficult  position  ? — I quite  agree. 

141.  If  he  has  a definite  schedule  to  go  on,  you 
have  definite  evidence,  but  if  it  is  a case  of 
instructionSj  are  you  not  putting  the  driver  into 
difficulties  if  he  gives  information  which  may 
implicate  the  owner  1 — In  most  cases  the  owners 
would  pay  the  man’s  fine  and  he  would  not  be 
damnified. 

142.  He  might  not  be  employed  ?— I do  not  think 
he  would  lose  his_  employment  because  he  was 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  employers 
and  thereby  broke  the  law. 

143.  No,  I do  not  suggest  that,  but  I do  suggest 
it  IS  putting  the  man  into  a very  difficult  position 
if  through  his  information  the  owner  is  impli- 
cated in  an  offence  in  addition  to  himself  ?— You 
would  usually  find,  I think,  that  the  driver  would 
not  give  information  on  that  point.  A prosecu- 
tion could  only  be  carried  forward  against  the 
owner  if  there  was  a definite  schedule,  an 
advertised  time-table,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

144.  That  means  in  a number  of  cases  where  it 
would  be  the  fault  of  the  owner,  the  driver  for 
these  reasons  has  to  carry  the  blame  of  it? — Yes. 

145.  May  I question  you  in  regard  to  the  First 
Schedule  relating  to  maximum  speeds.  In  one 
alternative  to  Clause  3 there  are  these  maximum 
speeds  which  the  owner  may  say  he  was  exceeding, 


but  without  danger  to  anybody? — No,  the  limits 
in  the  First  Schedule  are  for  the  heavier  type  of 
vehicle. 

146.  I see  that  ? — But  the  proviso  in  square 
brackets  to  the  second  alternative  Clause  3 relates 
to  the  light  motor  car  for  which  there  would  be, 
under  that  alternative,  a definite  limit  of  speed 
of  something  in  the  nature  of  thirty  or  thirty-five 
miles  an  hour. 

147.  The  figure  twenty  is  down  in  the  First 
Schedule  for  motor  cars  ? — That  is  for  heavy 
motor  cars  fitted  with  pneumatic  tyres. 

148.  No,  it  is  motor  cars? — Those  are  special 
categories  of  rnotor  cars;  first,  those  not  fitted 
with  pneumatics,  secondly,  those  drawing  a 
trailer  and  thirdly,  those  constructed  to  carry 
more  than  nine  persons. 

149.  If  I may  return  to  the  maximum  speed  of 
heavy  locomotives.  Is  it  seriously  contended  that 
four  miles  an  hour  can  be  put  down  as  a maxi- 
mum speed  ? — That  is  a reproduction  of  the 
existing  law.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  ought 
to  be  put  up.  The  advantage  of  four  miles  per 
hour  is  that  it  can  easily  be  checked.  The 
constable  walks  along  at  a brisk  pace  and  he  can 
estimate  the  speed  of  the  vehicle. 

150.  Now  may  I have  one  word  on  this  question 
of  dangerous  driving  ? You  drew  attention  to  the 
question  of  cross-roads.  There  are  other  matters. 
There  are  blind  corners  and  if  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Chairman  is  carried  out,  certain 
roads  would  have  precedence  over  others.  It  is 
obvious,  is  it  not,  that  the  safe  and  proper 
working  of  a system  of  that  sort  would  depend 
upon  the  roads  being  properly  sign-posted  ? — 
Quite. 

151.  There  is  nothing  in  this  Bill  about  that  ? — 
There  is  in  the  highway  part  of  the  Bill.  We 
have  not  touched  upon  that  yet.  You  will  find  it 
in  Clause  43 — warning  signs  and  devices  for 
the  guidance  of  drivers. 

152.  The  responsibility  is  to  be  put  on  a County 
Council  or  County  Borough  Council  ? — ^Yes. 

153.  Under  Regulations  made  by  the  Minister  1 
— Under  general  Regulations  made  by  the 
Minister. 

154.  Is  there,  within  your  knowledge,  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  in  the  near 
future  to  take  powers  or  to  convene  any  inter- 
national conference  in  regard  to  the  road  signs  ? — 
A conference  of  that  kind  is  convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Ministry 
of  Transport,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  a repre- 
sentative who  has  just  gone  over  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  Committee 
next  week.  There  are  representatives  of  all  the 
chief  European  nations  who  are  considering  an 
international  code  of  signs,  directions  to  drivers, 
and  so  on. 

155.  _And^  traffic  signals  ? — ^And  traffic  signals. 
That  is  being  considered  from  the  international 
point  of  view. 

156.  Then  there  have  been  suggestions  recently 
made,  I do  not  know  with  any  responsibility  or 
not,  that  the  Home  Office  should  employ  special 
traffic  police.  Have  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
any  views  as  to  that? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  It 
is  obviously  a thing  which  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully considered  if  the  density  of  traffic  continues 
to  increase;  that  there  should  be  special  officers 
to  deal  with  the  regulation  of  traffic.  I think 
it  is  obviously  a matter  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion will  need  to  consider. 

157.  I want  to  put  one  more  question  on  Part  I, 
one  general  question.  All  these  matters  of 
dangerous  driving  and  the  proper  signposting  of 
roads,  the  question  of  the  parking  of  vehicles,  the 
waiting  of  vehicles  and  the  congestion  of  roads — 

I know  towns  such  as  Sir  William  Lobjoit  spoke 
of  where  you  can  hardly  get  through  the  High 
Street — the  whole  question  of  dangerous  driving 
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and  the  dangers  of  cross-roads  and  so  on,  are  they 
not  intimately  related  with  the  provision  of 
proper  roads  all  over  the  country  ? — Certainly, 
and  the  improvement  of  existing  roads. 

158.  It  must  depend  on  that,?— Yes. 

159.  {Chairman)  : Part  II,  I understand,  has 

become  law  ? — Yes. 

160.  {Major  Grawfurd)  : May  I ask  you 

whether  the  support  that  the  Ministry  gave  to 
the  Act  which  carried  Part  II  into  law,  was 
given  with  a view  to  obtaining  the  passing  of  the 
Act — I have  forgotten  its  exact  title — in  order 
to  safeguard  the  public  using  the  roads? — 
Certainly. 

161.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  or  any 
criticism  similar  to  the  criticisms  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  Bill  within  your  memory? — No.  As 
you  are  aware,  there  have  been  complaints  in  the 
papers  that  the  law  is  not  being  enforced,  but  I 
know  of  nothing  else  beyond  that. 

162.  You  are  thinking  of  the  rear  light.  In  one 
or  two  particulars,  of  course,  the  Act  as  passed 
did  not  carry  out  Part  II  of  this  Bill.  It  made  a 
very  important  exception  with  regard  to  agricul- 
tural vehicles  ? — That  was  introduced  in  Com- 
mittee Stage. 

163.  And  exempted  a certain  class  of  vehicles 
which  use  dark  roads  from  carrying  lights  which 
all  other  vehicles  would  carry  ? — Yes. 

164.  If  you  have  one  class  of  vehicle  alone 
exempted  from  carrying  a light,  does  not  it 
increase  the  difficulty  when  drivers  of  other 
vehicles  assume  that  all  vehicles  are  carrying 
lights? — That  is  so,  but  for  reasons  which  seerned 
good  to  Parliament  that  particular  exemption 
was  included  in  the  Act. 

165.  {Mr.  F.  Montague) : Mr.  Piggott,  you 

said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  unification  of 
Regulations,  that  if  Regulations  were  embalmed 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  they  would  not  be 
altered*  ? — If  requirements  were  embalmed  in  an 
Act  they  could  not  readily  be  altered. 

166.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
a larger  measure  of  unification  with  equal 
adaptability  on  national  lines  without  an  actual 
embalmment  of  the  requirements  themselves  in  an 
Act?  I am  thinking  of  the  possible  setting  up  of 
a regulating  authority,  a national  authority 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  business  of  co- 
ordination ? — Well,  I take  it,  Mr.  Montague,  the 
setting  up  of  any  authority  of  that  kind  would 
have  to  be  a deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  Parlia- 
ment, would  it  not  ? 

16'7.  You  said  also  that  there  was  a balance  of 
opinion  against  the  continuance  of  a speed  limit  ? 
— On  the  whole,  I think,  yes. 

168.  Do  I take  it  that,  considering  that  the 
balance  of  evidence  is  probably  the  evidence  of 
owners  of  cars  of  one  kind  or  another,  that  means 
the  balance  of  opinion  is  the  balance  of  the 
opinion  of  the  owners  of  cars  and  not 
the  balance  of  opinion  of  all  the 
people  concerned,  including  pedestrians? — 
I think  not.  All  classes  of  the  community  are 
very  vocal,  particularly  on  this  point,  and  I am 
not  judging  only  from  the  representations  that 
have  been  received  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

169.  I want  to  get  at  how  far  you  are  judging 
by  actual  evidence  ? — The  representations  received 
in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  are  given  in  para- 
graph 9 of  the  Memorandum.  You  have,  _ for 
example,  in  favour  of  the  absence  of  any  limit 
such  bodies  as  the  County  Councils’  Association, 
County  Councils’  Association  of  Scotland,  the 
Rural  District  Councils,  the  Urban  District 
Councils,  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  Standing 
Joint  Committee,  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club,  and 
motoring  and  trade  organisations.  As  you  say, 
one  might  expect  the  last  mentioned  to  be  on  that 
side.  You  have  also  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union  who  have  expressed  a view  in  that  sense. 

* Q.  20,  page  34. 


170.  So  you  regard  the  Association  of  County 
Councils,  and  that  of  Rural  District  Councils,  as 
particularly  representing  the  pedestrians  on  such 
questions  ? — Well,  they  are  representative  bodies, 
popularly  elected. 

171.  With  regard  to  paragraph  9 of  the  Second 
Memorandum,  on  the  question  of  aiding  and 
abetting — in  the  case  of  employees  who  have  a 
fixed  schedule  of  times  to  work  to,  you  suggest  in 
the  case  of  trouble  in  connection  with  the  working 
of  these  schedules,  that  the  employer  would  be 
liable  to  proceedings  for  aiding  and  abetting. 
In  that  paragraph  you  say  “ This  amounts 
under  the  existing  law  to  the  offence  of  aiding 
and  abetting  and  several  recent  convictions  have 
in  fact  been  obtained  ”.  May  I have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  result  in  the  case  where  an 
employer  has  been  convicted  of  aiding  and 
abetting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  continu- 
ance of  these  practices  afterwards  ? Would  the 
conviction  apply  only  to  the  particular  case  and 
the  particular  single  offence,  or  is  there  any  way 
in  which  future  repetitions  could  be  prevented  ? — 
It  would  apply  to  the  particular  instance.  In  the 
cases  I had  in  mind  the  penalties  were  substan- 
tial, and  I do  not  think  the  owner  would  be  able 
to  maintain  his  schedules  in  the  light  of  such 
a conviction. 

172.  I have  in  mind  cases  of  omnibuses — I am 
thinking  of  the  London  omnibuses  because  I do 
not  know  much  about  the  others — where,  while 
there  are  no  actual  Regulations,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  journeys  which  have  to  be  done 
in  the  course  of  a day.  What  would  you  say  in 
regard  to  that? — The  average  speed  of  those 
journeys  is,  I believe  I am  right  in  saying,  well 
below  the  recognised  maximum  speed  limit.  The 
average  speed  is  below  that.  The  cases  I was 
thinking  of  are  those  referred  to  in  this  Memo- 
randum— cases  of  long-distance  motor  coach 
journeys  where  average  speeds  of  26  and  27  miles 
per  hour  of  running  time  are  maintained.  As 
everyone  knows  who  has  driven  a motor  car  for 
considerable  distances,  if  one  wants  to  maintain 
an  average  speed  of  27  miles  an  hour  one  must  do 
at  times  40  miles  an  hour  or  even  more. 


173.  Then  on  the  question  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance, you  spoke  of  the  inadvisability  or  rather 
the  difficulty  of  the  “ mushroom  ” company.  In 
the  first  place,  is  it  a fact  that  a company,  how- 
ever mushroom,  is  required  by  law  to  be  in  the 
position  to  meet  its  possible  liabilities? — This  is 
not  my  Department,  and  I am  speaking  without 
the  book,  but  I believe  that  applies  only  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  insurance  business  where  cover  has 
to  be  provided.  A certain  sum  of  money  has  to 
be  deposited,  I believe,  with  the  Board  m Trade, 
and  the  company  has  to  register  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  that  particular  type  of  business.  Life 
Assurance  is  one,  and  I think  Fire  Insuiance  is 
another. 

174.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  this  class  of 
insurance  to  'be  dealt  with  similarly_  . . . ?— I 
suggested  that  would  not  present  any  insuperable 
difficulty. 

175.  If  that  were  done,  is  there  any  real  objec- 
tion to  a compulsory  third-party  insurance . 
Would  any  company,  as  a matter  of  practical 
fact,  refuse  a third-party  insurance  without  some 
good  reason  ?— A good  reason  for  not  insuring  a 
particular  person? 

176.  Yes,  a particular  person? — ^Well,  as  I sug- 
gested just  now,  that  would  in  effect  vest  in  the 
insurance  companies  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a vehicle  was  to  go  on  the  road 
or  not. 


177.  But  would  it  not  be  for  the  owner  of  the 
:ar  or  the  owner  of  the  lorry  to  settle  that  ques- 
ion  and  to  make  himself  Perfectly  secure  in  the 
natter  ?— Well,  I indicated  some  of  the  difficulties, 
Hr  Montague,  and  I do  not  think  I am  prepared 
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to  carry  them  further.  I said  I did  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  I thought  them  insuperable  by 
any  means,  but  that  they  are  serious  I have  no 
doubt  whatever. 

178.  Paragraph  13  of  the  Memorandum  says: 
“ It  has  been  suggested  by  representatives  of 
labour  organisations  that  a limit  should  be  placed 
in  the  Bill  on  the  length  of  continuous  spells 
of  duty  for  drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  ”.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  question  on  that  point. 
This  is  put  forward,  according  to  the  Memo- 
randum, as  desirable  on  the  grounds  of  public 
safety  ? — Yes. 

179.  Is  there  any  further  comment  that  you 
would  make  upon  that  ? — It  has  been  represented 
by  the  Trade  Unions  affected  that  a definite  pro- 
vision should  be  put  in  the  Bill,  that,  for  example, 
the  hours  of  duty  at  the  wheel  should  not  exceed 
a certain  number  without  a rest  period,  or  should 
not  exceed  a certain  number  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  it  has  been  represented  that  this 
should  be  on  grounds  of  public  safety,  not  as 
indicating  the  desirable  hours  of  labour  at  all, 
but  merely  as  a maximum  that  should  not  be 
exceeded. 

180.  That  point  is  not  included  in  the  Bill  1 — 
It  is  not  in  the  Bill  at  present,  and  I think  the 
Minister’s  view  would  be  this,  that,  first  of  all, 
one  would  have  to  establish  a 'prima  facie  case 
that  accidents  due  to  this  cause  are  frequent.  So 
far  as  we  know  at  the  Ministry  of  Transport  they 
are  not  particularly  frequent.  Our  attention  has 
not  been  drawn  to  any  considerable  number  which 
can  definitely  be  attributed  to  fatigue  or  exhaus- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  driver.  Then  again, 
prima  facie,  the  hours  of  employment  would  be  a 
matter  for  collective  bargaining  between  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employers.  Those  are  the  only 
two  points  I have  to  make,  first  of  all,  that  there 
is  no  strong  case,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that 
this  is  a fruitful  source  of  accident  as  far  as  men 
employed  as  drivers  are  concerned.  As  a matter 
of  fact  I think  some  of  the  accidents  with  light 
rnotor  cars  for  which  there  is  no  obvious  explana- 
tion, may  often  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  driver 
has  gone  to  sleep  at  the  wheel.  But  I think  one 
is  more  likely  to  get  exhaustion  of  that  kind  in 
the  case  oi  a man  who  is  driving  his  own  car 
and  who  is  doing  more  than  his  strength  will 
warrant.  We  have  not  had  many  cases  brought 
before  us  of  an  employed  driver  having  an 
accident  owing  to  exhaustion. 

181.  _No,  it  would  have  to  be  very  difiicult  to  be 
established,  would  it  not  ? — I quite  agree  it  is  not 
easy  to  establish,  but  we  have  not  had  many  cases. 

182.  If  an  accident  took  place,  it  might  be  the 
direct  result  of  the  cumulative  exhaustion  of  the 
driver,  and  yet  it  could  hardly  be  proved  ? — 
Quite.  The  other  point  I made  and  would  like  to 
repeat  is  that,  prima  facie,  it  would  be  a matter 
for  collective  bargaining  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  and  the  representatives  of 
the  employers. 

183. _  There  is  one  further  question.  I think  a 
question  was  asked  with  regard  to  speed  limits 
in  Kingston.  You  said  that  you  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  speed 
limit  reducing  accidents.  Since  the  question  con- 
veys a suggestion,  may  I ask  whether,  as  a matter 
of  opinion,  you  think  it  is  at  all  likely  that  the 
abolition  of  the  speed  limit  could  possibly  reduce 
accidents,  even  if  one  could  admit  it  made  no 
difference  ? I cannot  see  in  what  way  it  could 
possiblv  help  ? Well,^  I would  put  it  in  another 
way.  Does  the  erection  of  a post  or  a sign,  to 
which  no  one  pays  any  attention,  do  any  good  at 
all  ? Many  of  these  10  miles  an  hour  limit  posts 
have  been  there  almost  from  time  immemorial, 
and  no  one  pays  the  smallest  attention  to  them. 


184.  I admit  that  possibility,  it  might  not  make 
any  difference,  but  in  what  way  could  it  reduce 
accidents  1 — That  argument  carried  to  its  logical 
extreme  would  lead  one  to  suggest  there  should  be 
a 10  mile  speed  limit  for  every  one  on  all  roads. 

185.  {Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  : Mr.  Piggott,  just  to 
carry  one  point  further.  Mr.  Montague  ques- 
tioned you  with  regard  to  long  hours.  Would 
you  agree  that  there  is  a possibility  of  long  hours 
on  the  part  of  the  driver  producing  a danger  to 
the  public? — No  doubt. 

186.  Was  not  it  so  years  ago  on  the  railways 
with  signalmen  working  long  hours? — No  doubt 
that  is  so. 

187.  I think  there  were  one  or  two  accidents 
that  arose  out  of  long  hours  in  the  signal  box  ? — 
Possibly,  although  that  is  not  in  my  Department. 

188.  It  might  be  the  same  on  the  roads?— 
Certainly. 

189.  In  paragraph  3 of  the  Memorandum,  you 
state  that  the  Bill  “ does  not  seek  to  control  or 
regulate  in  any  way  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
road  ”.  _Do  you  think  that  is  a position  that  can 
be  left  in  that  way;  with  the  controlling  of 
passenger  vehicles  can  you  leave  an  open  position 
so  far  as  goods  traffic  is  concerned  ? — Might  I 
suggest  that  that  question  would  perhaps  come 
in  more  appositely  when  we  discuss  the  part  of 
the  Bill  which  deals  with  the  control  of  public 
passenger-carrying  vehicles,  and  which  comes  in 
Part  IV  of  the  Bill  ? The  paragraph  in  the 
Memorandum  to  which  you  refer  relates  to  that 
particular  part  of  the  Bill. 

190.  In  paragraph  7 you  say  “ the  Minister 
may  make  Regulations  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  motor  cars  (including  heavy  motor  cars)  on 
highways,  their  construction,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  may  be  used  ”.  What  exactly 
does  that  mean — “ the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  be  used  ” ?— Well,  one  of  the  conditions, 
for  example,  would  be  that  heavy  motor  cars  have 
to  carry  mirrors,  or  one  of  the  conditions  might 
be  a speed  limit  even ; the  carrying  of  an  audible 
means  of  giving  warning  such  as  a motor  horn,  or 
of  an  efficient  silencer,  and  so  on : conditions 
under  which  the  vehicle  may  be  used. 

191.  I should  like  to  ask  a question  on  this 
dangerous  driving  clause.  Have  the  Ministry 
come  to  any  conclusion  yet  upon  that  point, 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a speed 
limit  or  otherwise  ?— No.  I think,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  that  any  Govern- 
ment, if  I may  say  so,  would  leave  to  the  free 
vote  of  the  House.  It  is  not  a political  question. 

I do  not  suppose  you  will  get  any  assembly  of 
human  beings  all  to  hold  the  same  views  on  the 
subj  ect. 

192.  Taking  the  question  of  dangerous  driving, 
would  not  speed  be  in  itself  an  element  of  danger  ? 
— Certainly,  the  element  of  speed  comes  in. 

193.  Would  there  not  be  difficulty  in  deciding 
cases  of  dangerous  driving  when,  say,  the  only 
element  that  constituted  the  danger  was  speed,  if 
there  was  no  speed  limit? — Well,  I would  answer 
to  that,  that  a speed  of  10  miles  or  15  miles  per 
hour  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  very 
dangerous.  It  all  depends  upon  the  circumstances. 

194.  Yes,  but  to-day  there  is  a limit  on  any  class 
of  road? — Yes. 

195.  What  I am  thinking  about  is  that  there 
is  a great  difference  in  the  roads  that  are 
traversed,  and  the  element  of  danger  differs  very 
considerably  on  different  kinds  of  roads  ? — 
Certainly. 

196.  I am  trying  to  visualise  a case  where 
danger  to  the  public  might  arise  out  of  speed  and 
speed  alone,  and  if  that  is  not  an  offence  in  itself, 
whether  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  check 
that  particular  kind  of  dangerous  driving? — I 
do  not  think  it  necessarily  would.  If  a man  went 
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round  a blind  corner  at  an  excessive  speed,  that 
would  be  dangerous  driving  and  the  speed  element 
would  come  in  there.  If  a man  went  along  a road 
where  there  were  many  cross  roads  at  an  excessive 
speed,  the  speed  in  itself  would  constitute 
dangerous  driving  in  those  circumstances. 

197.  Yes;  it  seems  to  me  when  there  is  no  limit 
at  all  to  speed,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult 
to  detect  or  check  that  particular  form  of 
dangerous  driving  1 — Yes,  that  is  an  argument 
certainly.  May  I draw  attention  to  the  actual 
wording  of  the  Clause  2 The  words  in  Clause  4 
are  : — “ if  any  person  drives  a motor  vehicle  on 
a road  recklessly  or  negligently  or  at  a speed  or 
in  a manner  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public  ”. 
Speed  is  specifically  mentioned  there. 

198.  I rather  like  the  alternative  clause  pro- 
viding for  a definite  speed  limit. — I have  already 
suggested  that  no  assembly  of  human  beings  would 
all  have  the  same  opinion  on  this  point. 

199.  On  the  question  of  compulsory  insurance, 
will  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  differentiating 
between  the  person  whose  means  might  be  satis- 
factory and  the  person  whose  means  might  not 
be  ? How  is  the  authority  going  to  carry  that 
out? — Yes,  I am  obliged  to  you  for  reminding 
me  of  that  point.  It  is  one  which  I did  not  make 
when  speaking  of  the  compulsory  insurance 
of  public  service  vehicles.  In  Clause  61,  when  we 
come  to  it,  you  will  find  it  provided  that  if  the 
owner  of  a vehicle  is  in  a position  to  carry  his 
own  risk,  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  insure. 
If  he  can  satisfy  the  licensing  authority  that  he 
is  in  a position  to  carry  those  risks,  they  need 
not  insist  upon  his  insurance.  Supposing  they 
do  insist,  it  is  provided  in  the  Bill  that  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Minister.  The  final 
decision  would  rest  with  him. 

200.  I am  rather  looking  at  it  from  the  other 
angle.  Is  not  it  possible  that  the  circumstances 
of  an  owner  of  a vehicle  might  change  within  a 
very  limited  period  ? I think  it  is  frequently 
found  that  persons,  who  are  supposed  to  be  very 
wealthy,  when  they  have  to  have  their  position 
inquired  into  do  not  prove  to  be  very  wealthy  at 
all,  and  is  not  there  a danger  to  the  public  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  compulsory  insurance  like 
that  ? There  is  the  case  the  Chairman  quoted  of 
the  lad  who  could  not  recover  anything.  How 
could  you  decide  cases  like  that  2 — I imagine  the 
licensing  authorities  would  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  safety,  and  if  it  came  to  the  Minister 
on  appeal,  I think  possibly  people  would  say  that 
the  tendency  of  most  Government  Departments  is 
also  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 

201.  Did  I understand  you  correctly  to  say  that 
there  would  be  no  compulsion  with  regard  to 
vehicles  carrying  fare-paying  passengers,  as  there 
is  the  insurance  in  itself  for  fare-paying  passen- 
gers 2 — No,  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  is  that  all 
public  service  passenger-carrying  vehicles  should 
have  to  be  insured,  or  that  the  owners  should  be 
in  a position  to  carry  their  own  risks. 

202.  That  would  apply  all  round  2 — Omnibuses, 
motor  coaches,  every  vehicle  that  carries  passen- 
gers for  fee  or  reward. 

203.  Would,  that  apply  to  private  vehicles  as 
well  2 — It  would  apply  to  private  hire  vehicles, 
not  to  private  cars. 

204.  Not  to  ordinary  private  cars  2 — No. 

205.  They  are  to  be  entirely  exempt  from 
insurance  2 — The  Bill  does  not  provide  for 
compulsory  insurance  in  their  case. 

206.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the 
growing  number  of  motors,  the  interests  of 
the  public  could  best  be  served  if  there  were 
compulsory  insurance  all  round  2 — I think  every 
one  would  agree  that  if  it  could  be  done  without 
serious  disadvantages,  it  would  be  a good  thing 


to  provide  that  every  owner  of  a motor  vehicle 
should  be  in  a position  to  meet  all  claims  properly 
made  against  him. 

207.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  so  far 
as  State  insurance  is  concerned  you  rather  viewed 
that  as  an  undesirable  step  2 — Not  necessarily.  I 
only  suggested  that  if  compulsory  insurance  for 
all  motor  vehicles  were  introduced  it  would  almost 
inevitably  lead  to  some  form  of  State  control  or 
even  of  direct  State  insurance.  There  is  one  other 
aspect  of  the  question  which  I did  not  mention. 
If  you  had  a State  insurance  system  or  an  insur- 
ance system  under  State  control,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  put  up  the  damages.  I mean,  if  the 
jury  thought  they  were  hitting  a Government 
system  of  insurance  they  would  be  rather  inclined 
to  exaggerate  the  damage  received.  There  is  that 
tendency.  It  exists  even  now  when  it  is  known 
that  there  is  an  insurance  company  at  the  back 
of  the  person  who  is  being  prosecuted. 

208.  I was  going  to  say  there  is  not  more  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  Government  than  there  is 
with  the  big  insurance  companies  2 — The  Govern- 
ment is  a more  substantial  thing  to  kick. 

209.  I suppose  it  might  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
a premium  levied  at  the  same  time  as  the  tax  2 — 
It  might  be  done,  but  what  you  have  in  mind, 
Mr.  Smith,  is  a State  insurance  and  a State 
guarantee  throughout. 

210.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : Do  I understand  that 
you  agree  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing a line  in  certain  cases  as  to  whether  a person 
has  committed  an  offence  under  Clause  4 or 
Clause  5 2 — Yes,  there  might. 

211.  It  would  be  a matter  for  the  magistrate 
to  consider  2 — It  would  be  a matter  in  the  first 
place  for  the  police  to  decide  whether  they  were 
going  to  proceed  under  Clause  4 or  Clause  5. 
That  would  depend  on  the  evidence  at  their 
disposal. 

212.  Clause  5 says : “If  any  person  drives  a 
motor  vehicle  without  reasonable  regard  to  the 
safety  of  other  persons  ”.  That  would  have 
struck  me  at  first  blush  to  be  dangerous  driving 
and  not  careless  driving  2 — There  is  the  element  of 
safety  as  well.  Take  for  example  going  on  the 
wrong  side  of  a refuge,  when  you  are  hard  put 
to  it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a minor  'offence,  but 
there  is  an  element  of  danger  to  the  public  in 
that  too.  I should  assume,  however,  that  the  police 
in  such  a case  would  proceed  under  Clause  4 and 
not  Clause  5. 

213.  The  Ministry  on  the  whole  consider  it 
desirable  to  have  separate  definitions  for  these 
two  offences  for  what  they  are  worth  2 On  the 
whole,  I think  so. 

214.  With  regard  to  Clause  10,  am  I right_  in 
thinking  that  at  present  in  England  no  vehicle 
can  draw  more  than  three  trailers  2 — Not  more 
than  three  loaded  trailers. 

215.  Is  that  proposed  to  be  abolished  under  this 
Bill  ?— Under  the  Bill  as  drafted,  it  would  be  left 
to  the  Minister’s  Eegulations  to  prescribe  how 
many  trailers  could  be  drawn. 

216.  I am  raising  this  question  in  the  interest  of 
Scotland,  because  at  the  present  moment  they  can 
have  as  many  trailers  as  they  like?— I know, 
Scotland  is  a very  unregulated  country. 

217.  Is  it  proposed  that  if  the  restriction  to 
three  is  enforced  in  England  it  should  also 

to  Scotland  2— Any  Eegulation  the  Minister  nnglit 
make  would  apply  to  Great  Britain  as  a whole, 
naturally. 

218.  {Major  Salmon)  : In  paragraph  3 of  your 
Memorandum,  you  refer  to  the  control  of  long- 
distance motor  coach  services  which  under  the 
Draft  Bill  would  be  much  less  complete.  What 
do  vou  mean  by  that?— There  again  might  1 sug- 
gest that  this  point  should  be  taken  in  connection 
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with  Part  IV,  which  deals  with  the  control  of 
public  service  vehicles.  These  long-distance  motor 
coaches  are  public  service  vehicles. 

(Chairman)  : That  comes  in  Part  IV,  I think. 

219.  (Major  Salmon)  : And  we  can  then  deal 
with  the  paragraph  which  follows  it — “ and  does 
not  seek  to  control  or  regulate  in  any  way  the 
carriage  of  goods  by  road  ” ? — Certainly. 

220.  In  paragraph  7 of  your  Memorandum — 
many  Commissioners  have  referred  to  it  this  after- 
noon— you  say  “ Many  objections  have,  however, 
been  raised  to  the  scope  of  the  powers  which  the 
Bill  would  confer  on  the  Minister  to  make  Regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  use  and  construction  of 
motor  vehicles  ”.  I understand,  up  to  a point, 
your  observations  that  the  Minister  at  the  present 
time  has  certain  powers,  but  I should  like  to 
know  whether  the  new  Rules  or  the  draft  before  us 
will  give  the  Minister  wider  powers  in  the  future 
than  he  possesses  at  the  present  time  ? — I am 
doubtful  whether  it  would  give  him  wider  powers, 
and  I think  that  in  certain  directions  it  would 
restrict  his  powers.  If  you  would  look  at 
Clause  23,  it  says  “ The  Minister  may  make 
Regulations  on  the  following  matters  ” — such 
things  as  the  diameter  of  wheels,  the  nature  and 
conditions  of  the  tyres,  maximum  weights,  num- 
ber of  trailers — all  that  sort  of  thing  he  can  do 
now  under  the  very  general  words  of  the  Motor 
Car  Act  of  1903 — “ with  respect  to  the  use  of 
motor  cars  on  highways  their  construction  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  used  ”. 
Those  very  general  words  might  be  regarded  as 
covering  even  more  than  is  included  in  Clause  23 
of  the  Bill. 

221.  On  that  would  you  mind  informing  us  who 
are  the  persons  in  the  trade  who  object  to 
these  proposed  Regulations? — Probably  Major 
Crawfurd  would  be  able  to  answer  that.  I have 
heard  him  take  the  point  in  the  House  on  several 
occasions  that  it  is  a bad  thing  that  such  wide 
powers  of  Regulation  should  be  vested  in  any 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  that  any  requirements 
to  which  the  public  must  conform  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  not  left  to 
the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Minister. 

222.  I entirely  agree  with  those  sentiments,  but 
the  point  I am  really  asking  is  who  at  the  moment 
are  the  authorities  which  have  as  a matter  of 
fact  complained  about  these  powers  ? — A great 
many  representative  bodies  have  taken  that  point. 

223.  Which  are  the  trade  bodies  ?— I have  a note 
here  that_  the  trade  organisations  seem  to  be 
apprehensive  lest  Regulations  may  at  some  time 
be  made  which  would  make  existing  vehicles 
illegal  or  hamper  developments.  The  National 
Traction  Engine  Owners’  and  Users’  Association 
suggest  setting  up  an  Advisory  Committee  which 
would  be  consulted  before  Regulations  were  made. 
The  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
propose  that  Regulations  affecting  constructional 
details  should  not  be  enforced  until  the  trade  has 
had  _ an  opportunity  of  discussing  with  the 
Minister  the  technical  points  involved.  Those 
are  the  sort  of  points  the  trade  organisations  have 
made,  and  they  seem  to  be  apprehensive  that 
Regulations  may  fetter  developments.  My 
answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  fettering  of 
development  would  be  much  more  serious  if  the 
requirements  were  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
could  not  be  varied  without  an  amending  Act. 

224.  I am  quite  sure  you  did  not  wish  to  mis- 
lead, but  the  point  you  were  making  earlier  in 
your  observations  was,  I think,  that  the  public 
or  trade  were  not  aware  of  the  powers  of  the 
Minister.  Surely  you  are  not  seriously  suggest- 
ing that  the  persons  that  are  making  these 
observations  were  not  fully  seized  with  the  exist- 
ing  jmwers  of  the  Minister  ? — I do  not  think  the 
real  breadth  and  implication  of  these  words  in 
the  Act  of  1903  are  generally  understood. 


225.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  those  that 
are  in  the  trade  and  have  been  for  years  in  the 
trade  are  fully  seized  with  the  existing  powers 
of  the  Minister  ? — Not  necessarily. 

226.  Do  you  seriously  put  that,  or  do  you 
merely  say  incidentally  that  it  might  be  so  ? — I 
did  not  wish  to  stress  the  point  in  the  slightest, 
I simply  said  that  the  extent  of  the  Minister’s 
powers  at  present  are  not  generally  understood. 
I do  not  want  to  press  it  further  than  that. 

227.  I ^ have  more  than  once  made  similar 
observations  to  those  of  Major  Crawfurd  in  the 
House,  so  I am  entirely  in  sympathy  that  the 
Minister  should  not  make  such  Regulations  that 
might  alter  the  whole  character  of  any  particular 
industry  or  any  particular  thing  he  was  dealing 
with,  and  therefore  the  Regulations  were  to  be 
subject  to  Parliament.  Parliament  should  know 
beforehand  what  they  were  agreeing  to  without 
giving  a blank  cheque  to  the  Minister  to  fill 
in  any  amount  he  liked  ? — I quite  understand 
the  general  principle,  I think  we  all  agree  with 
it.  But  in  this  particular  case  from  the  point  of 
view  of  hampering  industry,  I would  suggest  that 
to  have  definite  requirements  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  may  stay  on  the  Statute  Book  for 
twenty  years  _ before  they  could  be  amended, 
though  conditions  were  changing,  is  much  more 
hampering  than  to  have  the  same  requirements  in 
a^  body  of  Regulations  which  can  be  altered  from 
time  to  time. 

228.  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  subject  does 
not  require  very  careful  consideration  when  the 
time  arrives  to  come  to  a decision  on  the  point. 
The  next  question  I should  like  to  refer  to  is  with 
regard  to  insurance.  Am  I correct  in  under- 
standing that  all  public  licensed  vehicles  to-day 
are  by  law  responsible  for  any  accidents  to  third 
parties  ? — Certainly. 

229.  Therefore  there  is  no  new  law  in  saying 
that  licensed  vehicles  for  the  future  have  to 
insure  ? — The  liability  is  a common  law  liability. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.  But  the  ability  of 
the  person  to  meet  that  liability  is  another 
question. 

_ 230.  But  the  first  point  is  this,  that  when  a 
licence  is  given  to  a carrying  authority,  to  an 
omnibus  or  tramway  authority,  or  anyone  run- 
ning any  machines  for  hire,  they  have,  I presume, 
at  the  present  time  under  the  existing  law  to 
insure? — Oh,  no. 

231.  There  is  no  compulsion  ? — There  is  no 
compulsion  whatever.  That  is  an  entirely  new 
feature  in  the  present  Bill,  that  there  should  be 
compulsion. 

232.  I wanted  to  be  clear  on  that  point  ? — There 
is  no  general  compulsion  at  present.  In  London 
you  will  find  the  requirement  is  in  force,  that 
every  person  running  an  omnibus  has  either  to 
insure  against  third-party  risks  or  else  should 
be  in  a position  to  carry  his  risk  himself,  and 
in  many  other  large  cities  like  Manchester  and 
Birmingham  the  same  conditions  obtain.  But  in 
many  places  there  is  no  such  requirement  for 
public  service  vehicles  at  the  present  time. 

233.  I think  everyone  would  agree  that  it  is  an 
excellent^  proposition.  On  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory insurance,  I suppose  that  a conference 
has  been  called  with  the  insurance  companies  ? — 
It  has  been  discussed  incidentally  in  connection 
with  the  Clauses  in  this  Bill  dealing  with  the 
insurance  of  public  service  vehicles.  We  had 
consultations  then  with  representatives  of  the 
insurance  companies  and  of  Lloyd’s,  and  during 
the  course  of  those  conversations  the  question  of 
compulsory  _ insurance  generally  was  touched 
upon,  that  is  all. 

234.  And  certain  preliminary  difficulties  were 
discussed  ? — Yes. 

236.  Did  you  at  those  conversations  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  real  practical  difficulties 
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in  a compulsory  insurance  scheme? — I see  very 
serious  difficulties  short  of  considerable  State 
control. 

236.  State  control,  from  what  aspect  1 — Either 
the  control  of  premiums,  or  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  business  is  to  be  carried  out, 
or  in  the  end  possibly  actually  State  insurance, 
the  State  being  the  insuring  party. 

237.  Therefore,  whatever  risk  the  insurance 
company  refused  to  take,  because  presumably 
their  premiums,  if  kept  too  low,  would  not  be 
good  enough  from  a business  point  of  view,  if  the 
State  did  it  they  would  have  to  take  the  risk  ? — 
That  is  one  possible  development. 

238.  But  you  have  never  had  a conference 
specially  with  the  idea  of  considering  this;  you 
have  only  discussed  it  incidentally? — Only  inci- 
dentally. 

239.  Therefore  there  is  yet  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss it  if  it  were  thought  desirable  for  general 
compulsory  insurance  to  be  put  in  a Bill.  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  a conference  to  consider 
it  as  a definite  proposition? — No  doubt  the  Boyal 
Commission  could  obtain  evidence  from  the  insur- 
ance companies  themselves. 

240.  With  regard  to  the  ten  mile  limit,  I think 
at  the  present  moment  the  Ministry  have  no  direct 
control  by  saying  whether  the  ten  mile  limit 
should  be  in  operation  or  not  ? — Yes.  The 
application  is  to  the  Minister  and  a Public 
Inquiry  is  usually  held  before  the  ten  mile  speed 
limit  is  imposed.  Most  of  the  existing  speed 
limits  are  a matter  of  past  history.  In  the  last 
three  or  four  years  very  few  new  ones  have  been 
imposed  by  Order. 

241.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a ten  mile  limit, 
or  any  other,  it  is  necessary  to  go|  to  the 
Ministry  before  it  can  be  put  into  operation  ? — 
Certainly,  that  is  the  case  now. 

242.  On  the  question  of  signs,  putting  up 
notices  or  signs  saying  where  there  are  railway 
crossings  and  bridges,  for  instance,  you  will  notice 
that  throughout  France  notices  are  arranged 
on  all  the  National  roads.  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  do  a similar  thing  in  this  Country  ? 
— It  is  done.  There  are  recognised  signs  for  cross 
roads,  for  corners,  for  steep  hills,  level  crossings, 
etc.  A number  of  recognised  international  signs 
are  contained  in  a schedule  to  the  International 
Motor  Convention  to  which  this  Country  is  ^ a 
signatory.  They  are  in  operation,  and  you  will 
see  them  all  over  the  Country. 

243.  Have  you  them  all  over  the  Country  to- 
day ? — Yes,  certainly.  There  are  cross  road  signs, 
level  crossing  signs,  steep  hills,  corners,  “ S ” 
bends,  etc. 

244.  Do  you  say  they  are  general  over  the 
Country  ? — Certainly. 

245.  I presume  that  the  International  Con- 
ference being  held  at  the  present  time  has  regard 
to  signs  and  other  methods  of  facilitating  traffic 
generally? — That  Conference  is  considering  the 
amplification  of  those  signs  to  which  I have 
already  been  referring.  At  present  there  are 
only  six  or  seven  international  signs  which  are 
recognised,  and  the  Conference  is  considering  an 
extension  of  those  signs  to  meet  requirements 
which  have  arisen  since  the  existing  signs  were 
first  instituted. 

246.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley) : You  told  us  that  you 
had  some  amendments  drafted  in  the  Office  as  a 
result  of  the  suggestions  from  different  bodies  ? — 
Yes. 

247.  May  we  be  favoured  with  a copy  of  those 
amendments  1 — -Those  of  most  importance  are  in 
Part  IV  of  the  Bill,  and  I shall  refer  to  them 
when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Clauses. 
I have  suggested  one  or  two  in  Part.  I also.  But 
I could  easily  supply  the  Commission  with  a list 
of  such  amendments  as  seem  worthy  of 
consideration. 


248.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Minister 
to  make  Begulations  under  Section  23,  is  there 
to  be  any  confirmation  of  those  Regulations  by 
anyone  ? — They  have  to  lie  on  the  table  of  the 
House  for  40  days. 

249.  Except  for  that,  there  is  to  be  no 
confirmation  at  all  ? — No. 

250.  Will  those  Regulations  impose  penalties  ? 

I suppose  they  will  ? — The  penalties  are  imposed 
by  the  Act.  The  penalty  is  in  the  Act  for  a 
breach  of  the  Regulations. 

251.  Is  it  to  be  open  to  any  defendant  prose- 
cuted under  those  Regulations  to  raise  the  same 
defence  that  he  could  if  he  were  prosecuted  under 
a bye-law  ? — I suppose  so. 

252.  Therefore  there  would  be  no  objection  to 

his  setting  up  the  defence  that  the  Regulations 
were  not  reasonable  ? — You  mean  they  are  un- 
reasonable in  the  sense  that  it  could  not  be 
understood 

253.  No.  A defendant  prosecuted  under  a bye- 
law can  assert  that  the  bye-law  is  unreasonable? 
—Yes. 

254.  And  the  Court  may  refuse  to  convict.  Is 
that  defence  to  be  open  to  him  under  a Regulation 
made  by  the  Minister  ? — That  is  a matter  of  law 
on  which  I am  not  competent  to  express  an 
opinion,  but  I should  say  offhand  not. 

255.  I do  not  put  it  as  a matter  of  law.  We 
are  asked  to  consider  this  Bill,  and  I wanted  to 
know  whether  the  view  of  the  Ministry  was  that 
the  defendant  should  have  that  opportunity  ? — If 
the  Regulation  were  made  and  was  in  clear 
terms,  I think  it  would  be  held  as  binding.  The 
only  question  would  be  whether  the  man  had 
been  properly  convicted  under  it. 

256.  There  is  no  appeal  ?— Oh  yes,  there  would 
be  an  appeal  on  that  point  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

257.  Is  he  to  he  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  a Court 
of  Law,  the  High  Court  or  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  the  Regulation  is  unreasonable?—!  should 
doubt  that.  If  the  Regulation  had  been  made 
and  was  in  clear  terms  .... 

258.  No.  Would  the  Minister  object  to  such  a 
provision  being  put  in  the  Bill  ? — I know  of  no 
precedent  for  it  whatever. 

259.  You  know  of  course  that  there  is  a growing 
feeling  against  Departmental  Regulations  ? — 
Yes. 

260.  Would  the  Department  be  prepared  to 
concede  that  a Regulation  might  be  questioned  by 
a defendant  in  the  same  way  that  he  may  question 
a bye-law  ? — The  Regulations,  when  all  necessary 
formalities  had  been  completed,  would  have  the 
effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  could  be 
enforced  in  a Court  of  Law  accordingly,  and  if 
the  wording  of  the  Regulation  was  clear  I do 
not  think  the  question  of  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  the  requirements  would  arise. 

261.  There  is  to  be  no  concession  from  that 
attitude  ?— I am  not  a lawyer,  but  I should  say 
from  the  point  of  view  of  law  the  point  could 
not  be  raised. 

{Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I agree  if  you  are  going 
to  make  your  Regulations  in  that  way.  I am 
asking  whether  you  object  to  leaving  that  door 
open  to  a defendant  ? 

{Ghairma/n)  : I do  not  really  think  that  is  a 
question  which  Mr.  Piggott  could  answer  without 
notice. 

262.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  ; Might  I ask  you  to 
turn  to  Clause  15,  which  relates  to  the  tests  of 
fitness  of  the  driver  ? — Yes. 

263.  Are  there  any  tests  prescribed  in  any  Act 
of  Parliament  now  for,  say,  drivers  of  taxmabs 
in  London  ? — There  are  requirements  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  as  the  licensing  authority. 
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264.  Will  the  provisions  of  Clause  15  follow  very 
much  on  the  same  lines  ? — Oh,  no.  I imagine 
that  under  Clause  15  the  applicant  for  a driving 
licence  would  have  to  fill  up  the  declaration 
which  is  referred  to  earlier  in  my  evidence,  and 
then  his  ability  to  drive  could  be  raised  by  the 
licensing  authority  at  any  time  and  he  would 
then  have  to  submit  himself  to  a test.  If  on 
information  given  to  the  licensing  authority  they 
had  reason  to  believe  he  was  not  physically 
capable  of  driving  a vehicle,  the  authority  would 
be  able  to  suspend  his  licence  and  he  could  then 
claim  to  be  tested  as  to  whether  he  could  in  fact 
drive  with  safety. 

265.  Is  that  much  the  same  as  is  in  practice 
now  for  London  taxicabs  ?— No.  In  the  case  of 
the  London  taxicab  every  driver  has  to  submit 
to  a definite  test  imposed  by  Scotland  Yard. 

266.  It  is  not  a question  of  making  a declaration 
and  then  being  asked  to  come?— No.  The  taxicab 
driver  and  the  bus  driver  have  to  submit  to 
definite  tests. 


267.  In  some  i^laces  in  the  Provinces  they  have 
local  powers,  have  they  not,  to  compel  drivers 
of  taxicabs  to . submit  to  a test  ? Do  you  know 
what  the  practice  is  ? — I think  they  may  have 
powers  in  their  special  Acts. 

268.  It  is  in  the  local  Act.  Could  you  tell  the 
Commission  what  is  the  practice  in  Switzerland 
with  regard  to  driver’s  tests  ? I believe  they  have 
tests  there  ? — I could  easily  find  out,  and  I will 
make  a point  of  doing  so. 


26^  There  is  one  other  question  on  Clause  15. 
Is  there  any  special  definition  of  an  invalid 
carriage  ? Do  you  mean  an  ambulance  or  some- 
thing  of  that  sort  h — No.  The  definition  is  in 
Clause  1 (2)  {g)  of  the  Bill. 

270.  You  inean  a sort  of  bath  chair  ?—“  («) 
Invalid  carriages ; that  is  to  say,  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles  whose  weight  unladen  does  not 
exceed  5 cwts.  and  which  are  specially  designed 
and  constructed  (and  not  merely  adapted)  for 
the  use  of  persons  suffering  from  some  physical 
defect  or  disability  and  are  used  solely  by  such 
persons 

271.  That  is  the  reason  for  putting  in  a special 
provision  in  regard  to  licensing  these  unfortunate 
drivers  ? — Yes. 


272.  I do  not  want  to  labour  the  question  of 
btate  control  of  insurances,  but  is  there  any 
Memorandum  in  the  Office  to  which  we  might 
haye  access  on  that  question  of  State  control?— 
We  have  a more  or  less  reasoned  Memorandum, 
and  no  doubt  the  Minister  would  be  very  glad 
to  make  it  available  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
but  it  could  not  be  taken  as  an  expression  of 
Ills  own  considered  opinion.  It  is  merely  a state- 
ment of  the  arguments  pro  and  con 


273.  I asked  the  question  in  that  way  to  save 
a prolonged  set  of  questions  to  you  on  the  subject, 
because  at  the  moment,  having  regard  to  what 
you  have  said  that  most  of  the  motor  car  owners 
are  insured  at  the  present  time,  and  you  have 
proposed  to  make  insurance  of  public  vehicles 
compulsory  I could  not  quite  see  where  the 
necessity  of  State  control  came  in  ?— I onlv 
suggested  that  State  control  might  become 
necessary  if  insurance  against  third-party  risks 
were  made  compulsory  for  all  the  two  million 
odd  motor  vehicles  which  are  now  upon  the  roads. 


274.  The  existing  law  as  to  the  solvencv  of 
insurance  companies  being  incapable  of  expan- 
sion ?--As  I said  I do  not  think  that  point 
presents  any  difficulty.  It  could  easily  be 

doing  motor  insurance 
business  should  register  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  they  do  in  regard  to  life  and  fire  insurance.  ’ 


275.  {Major  Astotv)  : On  the  question  of  com- 

pulsory insiiran(ie,  would  it  not  be  invidious  to 
make  any  exception,  especially  in  a case  of 
individuals  ? Would  it  not  be  fairer  to  apply  it 
throughout  ?~ I think  one  has  to  look  at  it  from 
the  other  point  of  view  as  well.  Whether,  in  the 
case  of  a very  large  business  which  is  accustomed 
to  carry  its  own  risks  in  matters  of  that  kind,  one 
can  fairly  insist  upon  their  insuring  every  vehicle 
in  their  fleet.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

276.  I see  a reference  to  leaving  a car  at 
dangerous  points  on  roads.  The  word  “ leaving  ” 
I think  is  right.  _ Is  that  comprehensive  enough  ? 
Does  it  include  sitting  in  a car  at  rest,  or  even 
stopping  at  a dangerous  point  ? — We  will  make  it 
as  comprehensive  as  we  can,  if  we  do  include  it. 

277.  A person  suffering  from  a disability  can  be 
given  a licence  to  learn  to  drive.  Does  that  mean 
that  he  can  learn  to  drive  on  a public  road? — 
That  licence  would  be  given  subject  to  conditions. 
I imagine  one  of  the  conditions  would  be  that  he 
was  not  to  drive  unless  he  was  accompanied  by 
a properly  licensed  driver,  an  instructor  who  was 
a fully  licensed  driver. 

2/8.  With  a view  to  protecting  a driver  against 
overstrain  or  exhaustion,  surely  there  are  other 
factors  besides  length  of  time  to  be  considered — 
the  nature  of  the  road,  the  weather,  fog,  for 
example?  Do  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
ma/de  include  those  factors  ? — No,  the  suggestion 
merely  refers  to  the  number  of  hours  at  the  wheel. 

279.  Would  not  that  be  a fairer  way  of  protect- 
ing the  driver  ? — I suppose  the  answer  would  be 
that  the  number  of  hours  at  the  wheel  is  the  only 
factor  that  can  be  clearly  defined. 

280.  {Lord  N orthampton) : With  regard  to 

these  Regulations  which  the  Minister  has  power 
to  issue,  whose  advice  does  he  seek  before  issuing 
them  ?— It  is  the  practice  of  the  Minister  before  he 
makes  any  new  Regulations  or  Orders  under  his 
existing  powers  to  take  into  consultation  the 
representations  of  motor  organisations,  the  trade, 
local  authorities — whoever  may  be  the  parties 
concerned. 

281.  Does  he  call  them  together  at  regular  inter- 
vals or  only  when  he  is  considering  a change  of 
Regul^ion  ? Very  often  a draft  is  prepared  in 
the  Office  and  sent  to  the  representative  associa- 
tions for  their  observations,  and  then,  if 
necessary,  an  informal  conference  is  convened 
afterwards. 

282.  How  is  the  public  notified  of  the  change  of 
any  of  these  Regulations  ? Is  it  communicated 
through  the  newspapers,  or  is  there  any  other 
method  of  notifying  the  public  ? They  do  not  all 
see  the  draft  lying  on  the  table  of  the  House?— 
Information  is  usually  communicated  through  the 
press. 

to  these  detailed  Regulations,  is  it 
possible  to  have  any  standard  of  braking  for  cars 
and  lorries  ? It  seems  to  me  to  be  left  very  vague, 

^ have  been  in  a public  service  vehicle  on 
which  the  brakes  were  hardly  working  at  all.  Is 
such  a vehicle  as  that  inspected  once  a year,  or 
how  IS  it  inspected  ?— We  shall  come  to  that  in 
Part_  IV  of^  the  Bill.  Unfortunately,  under 
epsting  conditions  a public  service  vehicle  of  that 
kind^  need  not  be  inspected  at  all,  and  it  might 
continue  in  that  state  for  quite  a long  time. 

^ 284.  Reference  was  made  to  the  danger  of  leav- 
i!  roadside,  and  I was  wondering 

whether  failure  to  give  notice  by  signalling  with 
the  hand  as  to  the  driver’s  intentions  would  be 
considered  to  be  dangerous  driving  or  careless 
driving.  Are  signals  by  hand  ordered  by  Regula- 
tions of  the  Minister  at  the  present  moment  ? — 
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No,  there  is  no  power  to  order  them  by  Regula- 
tions or  in  any  other  way.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Minister  should  take  powers  to  lay  down 
rules  with  regard  to  the  courtesies  and  rules  of 
the  road. 

286.  More  accidents  seem  to  be  caused  by  neglect 
of  that  point  than  any  other.  .\s  another  point 
in  connection  with  the  Regulations,  it  has  always 
struck  me  that  tram  cars  might  have  what  is 
called  a stop  light  such  as  motor  cars  have  with 
which  to  signal  when  they  are  going  to  stop  at 
night  time.  Whenever  they  put  their  brakes  on 
they  should  show  a red  light.  Has  that  point 
been  suggested  ? — That  would  have  to  be  done 
through  the  Regulations  relating  to  tramways. 
This  particular  Bill  does  not  deal  with  tramways 
at  all — they  are  specially  excluded  in  the  first 
Clause. 

286.  I see  a scale  of  maximum  loads  is  laid 
down  in  paragraph  7 of  your  Memorandum. 
I think  the  maximum  loads  are  very  often  ex- 
ceeded, I think  they  are  very  often  trebled.  What 
steps  are  ever  taken  to  enforce  those  loads  ? — The 
overloading  of  vehicles  is  a point  to  which  I think 
the  Royal  Commission  will  certainly  wish  to  turn 
their  attention.  In  the  case  of  a four-wheeled 
heavy  motor  car,  at  present  the  maximum  laden 
weight  is  12  tons.  Then  you  have  the  recently 
evolved  six-wheeled  heavy  motor  car  which  has 
many  advantages  because  of  the  distribution  of 
the  weight  over  the  six  wheels  instead  of  four,  and 
advantages  connected  with  the  bogie  on  which  the 
four  rear  wheels  run.  There  the  maximum  laden 
weight  is  19  tons,  but  very  often  these  maximum 
weights,  especially  the  12  tons  with  the  ordinary 
four-wheeled  heavy  motor  car,  are  considerably 
exceeded.  There  are  provisions  in  this  Bill  to 
facilitate  the  erection  of  weighbridges  by  local 


authorities  and  for  testing  the  weight  of  road 
vehicles.  No  doubt  an  extension  of  the  number  of 
weighbridges  and  their  proper  use  would  have 
considerable  effect  in  checking  the  overloading 
which  to  a certain  extent  undoubtedly  exists. 

287.  Has  the  Ministry  ever  thought  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  dividing  up  the  heavy  lorries  into 
categories  according  to  the  weight  they  are 
licensed  to  carry  and  to  tax  them  also  according 
to  their  weight  ? — They  are  taxed  according  to 
their  unladen  weight  and  their  unladen  weight 
bears  a certain  relation  to  the  load  they  are 
capable  of  carrying.  The  taxation  at  present  is 
according  to  the  unladen  weight. 

288.  If  every  heavy  four-wheeled  motor  car  is 
taxed  the  same,  and  carries,  as  I believe  it  does 
sometimes  in  practice,  as  much  as  36  tons,  I 
should  have  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to 
divide  up  the  cars  in  the  way  suggested.  I do 
not  know  whether  that  has  been  suggested  ? — 
Roughly  speaking,  a lorry  of  two  tons  unladen 
weight  can  carry  two  tons  useful  load,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  so  that  the  total  laden  weight 
would  be  something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four 
to  five  tons.  With  the  increase  in  the  unladen 
weight,  there  is  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
carrying  capacity.  Taxation  by  unladen  weight 
is  much  easier  in  operation  and  on  the  whole 
works  satisfactorily. 

289.  Except  that  these  very  heavy  vehicles  wear 
out  the  road  unduly  and  illegally  ? — Yes,  but  the 
vehicle  carrying  a very  heavy  load  must  itself 
be  a heavy  vehicle,  its  unladen  weight  must  also 
be  high. 

{Chairman)  : We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 

Piggott,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  see  you  again 
to-morrow  morning. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 


SECOND  DAY. 

Thursday,  15th  November,  1928. 


Peesent  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sie  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
Majoe  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sie  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

Sie  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sie  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majoe  I.  SALMON,  O.B.E.,  M.P. 

Majoe  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.O.,  M.P. 


Me.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Me.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Me.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  H.  H.  Piggott,  C.B.,  O.B.E.,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


290.  {Chairman) : There  is  one  question  re- 

lating to  Part  I which  I should  like  to  clear  up. 
I asked  you  questions  yesterday*  about  the  omis- 
sion from  the  Bill  of  any  proposal  relating  to 
cross  roads,  and  giving  precedence  to  one  road 
over  another.  I think  your  answer  was  to  the 
effect  that  that  sort  of  thing  might  be  managed  by 


* Q.  71  et  seq.,  page  37. 


Regulations  made  by  the  Minister.  I wanted  to 
ask  you  whether  the  Minister  has  any  power 
legally  to  give  precedence  to  one  road  over 
another! — None  whatever.  In  my  answer  yester- 
day I am  afraid  I did  not  make  myself  quite  clear. 
What  I meant  was  that  it  would  be  possible  in 
the  Bill  to  provide  that  the  Minister  should  have 
general  powers  to  make  Regulations  with  regard 
to  such  things  as  the  rule  of  the  road,  precedence 
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of  traffic,  the  courtesies  of  the  road  if  you  like 
as  well,  but  it  would  have  to  take  the  form  of 
a general  power  to  make  Regulations  in  the 
matter.  There  is  no  such  power  at  present. 

291.  You  cannot  now  say  that  a man  entering, 
say,  the  Bath  Road,  or  the  Great  North  Road, 
from  a side  street  must  slow  down?  You 
cannot  say  that  the  man  on  the  main  road  has 
any  right  of  way  over  the  other  1 — No. 

292.  It  is  not  the  law  to-day  ? — It  is  not  the  law 
to-day. 

293.  Therefore  some  Clause  in  the  Bill  would  be 
necessary  ? — It  would. 

294.  Possibly  I misunderstood  you.  That  is 
really  what  you  intended  to  say  in  your  answers  1 
-Yes. 

295.  One  of  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  ask 
further  about  the  question  of  speed  limit.  I 
understand  that  the  Ministry  has  consulted  all 
kinds  of  authorities  on  this  question.  Is  that 
so  ? — You  mean  the  general  speed  limit  1 

296.  Yes,  or  the  absence  of  it? — The  Ministry 
have  circulated  this  Draft  Bill  and  have  received 
representations  from  all  sorts  of  bodies  and 
Associations  on  this  among  other  points.  To 
that  extent  there  has  been  general  consultation. 
We  have  had  expressions  of  opinion  from  all  the 
Associations  mentioned  in  the  Memorandum. 

297.  Has  the  Association  of  Magistrates,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  proper  name  of  the  body, 
ever  been  consulted,  or  have  they  expressed  any 
opinion  ? — The  Metropolitan  Magistrates,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  have  expressed  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  a speed  limit  of  some 
sort. 

298.  What  about  Magistrates  in  the  Country 
generally?  The  problem  in  the  Country  is  a 
very  different  one  from  that  in  London  ? — No, 
we  have  had  no  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
Magistrates  in  the  Country  as  a body. 

299.  It  might  be  important  to  get  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  them.  Of  course,  an  excessive 
speed  such  as  50  or  60  miles  an  hour  which  might 
be  reasonable  in  the  Country  would  obviously  be 
quite  unreasonable  in  London  ? — Yes,  and  circum- 
stances would  make  any  such  speed  impossible  in 
London  or  in  large  towns. 

300.  We  will  deal  with  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  Bill.  Part  II,  I understand,  has  become  law, 
that  is  to  say  an  Act  has  been  passed  based  on 
Part  II? — Yes,  with  certain  modifications. 

301.  As  regards  Part  III,  I think  you  only 
propose  to  bring  before  us  one  Clause,  that  is 
Clause  44,  of  the  Bill.  That,  I understand, 
extends  the  power  of  the  Minister  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  traffic  on  highways.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

302.  Would  you  just  explain  to  the  Commission 
the  exact  points  ?— Under  Section  7 (4)  of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920,  a County  Council  or  a County 
Borough  Council  may  apply  to  the  Minister  for 
a restriction  on  the  use  of  specified  roads  in  their 
areas  by  specified  classes  of  vehicles.  The  restric- 
tion must  apply  to  specified  classes  of  vehicles 
and  specified  roads,  and  the  Minister,  after 
holding  a Public  Inquiry,  can  make  an  Order 
restricting  the  traffic  as  he  thinks  desirable;  for 
example,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  road  by 
heavy  motor  cars_  or  vehicles  seating  more  than 

14  persons — ^that  is  a common  form  of  Order 

in  cases  “ where  the  road  is  unsuitable  for  use 
or  unrestricted  use  by  vehicles  of  that  class  or 
description  The  Commissioners  will  see  that 
the  power  is  very  limited  and  the  procedure  is 
somewhat  curnbersome.  The  application  has  to 
relate  to  specified  roads,  and  the  restriction  can 


only  be  _ imposed  after  a Public  Inquiry  and 
formalities  with  regard  to  advertisement  and 
notice.  In  the  Act,  as  it  stands,  there  are  two 
points  in  which  the  Clause  is  defective,  even 
within  its  limited  scope.  The  two  points  are 
these.  It  speaks  of  vehicles  of  a specified  class. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  Minister,  under  those 
words,  cannot  differentiate  between  vehicles 
according  to  their  use.  For  example,  he  could 
not  say  that  heavy  motor  cars  used  for  carrying 
passengers  should  be  allowed  on  a road,  but 
heavy  motor  cars  used  for  carrying  goods  should 
not.  He  cannot  distinguish  according  to  the  use 
to  which  the  vehicle  is  put.  It  is  desirable  that 
that  latitude  should  be  given  to  the  Minister, 
and  this  is  obtained  in  the  Bill  by  adding  the 
words  “ or  description  The  phrase  would  run 
“ of  any  specified  class  or  description  With 
these  words  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Minister 
to  differentiate  between  (for  example)  passenger- 
carrying vehicles  and  goods-carrying  vehicles. 
There  is  one  other  point.  The  definition  of 
“ vehicles  ” in  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  is  “ mechani- 
cally propelled  vehicles  ”,  so  that  the  Minister 
could  only  make  an  Order  in  relation  to 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles.  On  some 
occasions  it  is  desirable  to  make  a “ one  way  ” 
Order,  that  is,  restricting  the  use  of  a particular 
road  to  traffic  proceeding  in  one  direction.  If 
the  Order  is  limited  to  mechanically  propelled 
vehicles,  you  cannot  compel  horse  drawn  vehicles 
to  conform.  It  is  obviously  an  absurd  state  of 
affairs. 

303.  These  “ one  way  ” streets  do  exist  ? — Yes, 
but  they  are  usually  dealt  with  under  other 
powers.  In  London,  for  example,  it  is  under  the 
London  Traffic  Act. 

304.  Outside  London  ? — It  is  usually  done  under 
local  Acts.  This  is  a general  power.  The  Clause 
in  the  Bill  would  apply  to  all  types  of  road 
vehicles  and  not  be  limited  to  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles.  I think  the  Royal  Commission 
would  like  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  this 
Clause  because  it  is  the  only  general  power  which 
at  present  exists  whereby  the  use  of  particular 
roads  can  be  restricted,  that  is,  certain  types  of 
vehicles  can  be  kept  off  particular  roads.  The 
way  it  is  done  is  by  an  application  to  the  Minister 
by  a County  Council  or  County  Borough  Council, 
and  then  an  Order  of  the  Minister  after  holding 
a Public  Enquiry. 

305.  Your  new  Clause  will  greatly  extend  that  ? 
— No,  only  very  slightly  in  the  two  respects  that 
I have  mentioned. 

306.  At  the  present  time,  if,  say,  a very  big 
omnibus  or  char-a-banc  were  put  on  a road  which 
was  regarded  as  unsuitable — and  there  are  many 
cases  of  that  sort  as  far  as  I can  make  out — -the 
only  way  to  restrict  it  is  by  the  local  authority 
applying  and  then  for  a Public  Inquiry  to  be 
held.  Is  that  so  ? The  Inquiry  would  be  ordered 
by  the  Minister  ? — In  effect,  that  is  so.  That  kind 
of  vehicle  could  only  be  kept  off  that  particular 
road  by  an  Order  made  by  the  Minister  after 
application  and  after  a Public  Inquiry. 

307.  We  now  come  to  Part  IV,  which  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  public  service  vehicles.  That, 

I understand,  only  applies  to  passenger  vehicles. 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

308.  Lorries,  and  the  conveyance  of  goods  by 
road,  would  be  subject  to  Part  I and  not  to 
Part  IV  ? — Part  IV  does  not  affect  them  at  all. 

309.  Would  you  tell  us  how  these  vehicles  are 
regulated  now,  and  how  they  are  licensed,  because 
I think  Part  IV  affects  that  very  considerably  ? — 
Yes.  Might  I say  this  by  way  of  preface.  If 
the  Commission  will  allow  me  I would  propose 
to  direct  my  evidence  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  with  regard  to  the  licensing  of  public 
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service  vehicles,  and  the  actual  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Draft  Eoad  Traffic  Bill,  and  to 
show  exactly  what  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
purports  to  do  and  what  it  does  not  purport 
to  do. 

310.  Yes. — If  I might  make  the  suggestion,  I 
think  general  questions  arising  on  the  licensing 
and  regulation  of  public  service  vehicles  in  the 
Country  as  a whole  could  be  discussed  with 
Sir  Henry  Maybury  later  on,  in  view  of  his 
unrivalled  practical  and  administrative  exper- 
ience. The  omissions  in  the  Bill  I will  certainly 
touch  upon,  but  I would  suggest  that  the  discus- 
sion of  those  omissions  would  perhaps  come  most 
conveniently  in  the  examination  of  Sir  Henry 
Maybury  later  on,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
which  he  will  give  on  the  working  of  the  London 
Traffic  Act. 

311.  We  want  to  know  what  the  omissions  are. 
— Quite. 

312.  We  shall  probably  observe  most  of  them, 
but  there  might  be  some  we  shall  not  notice. — 
I will  direct  myself  to  that  amongst  other  things. 
As  you  were  saying.  Part  IV  applies  to  public 
service  vehicles  carrying  passengers.  Perhaps  the 
Royal  Commission  would  like  to  know  as  a start 
how  many  there  are  to  which  the  Bill  would 
apply? 

313.  Yes. — In  the  census  of  mechanically  pro- 
pelled road  vehicles  taken  in  1927,  figures  are 
given  of  the  number  of  hackney  vehicles  with 
licences  current  during  the  month  of  September 
of  that  year.  The  number  of  hackney  vehicles 
is  95,750,  but  of  those  53,000  seat  less  than  eight 
persons.  That  means  they  are  of  the  taxicab 
variety  or  the  private  hire  type  of  vehicle.  The 
number  of  what  may  be  called  omnibuses  and 
motor  coaches,  therefore,  is  between  40,000  and 
45,000.  The  figure  in  September,  1927,  was  42,000 
odd.  The  Bill  deals  with  all  public  service 
vehicles,  and  the  definition  is  “ motor  vehicles 
used  for  carrying  passengers  for  hire  or  reward, 
other  than  tramcars  and  trolley  vehicles  ”.  Per- 
haps I should  here  make  a point  at  once.  One  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  existing  system  is  the  legal 
definition  of  “ plying  for  hire  ”.  It  has  been 
held  that  if  the  seats  in  a motor  coach,  for 
example,  are  booked  in  advance  at  an  office  or  on 
private  premises,  and  the  vehicle  is  only  used 
by  persons  who  have  tickets  procured  in  advance, 
that  does  not  constitute  plying  for  hire  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts  of 
1847  and  1889. 

314.  You  mean  that  plying  for  hire  only  applies 
if  they  pick  up  passengers  on  the  roads  1 — Yes ; 
pick  up  on  the  public  street,  in  effect.  So  that 
the  owners  of  motor  coaches  who  do  not  wish  to 
bring  themselves  under  the  existing  licensing 
provisions  very  often  adopt  this  method — it  is 
quite  a legitimate  method,  of  course,  I am  not 
implying  anything  else — of  avoiding  falling 
within  the  definition  of  plying  for  hire  as  at 
present  in  the  Act.  It  has  also  been  held  that 
the  issuing  of  return  tickets  does  not  necessarily 
involve  plying  for  hire  at  the  terminal  point. 
For  example,  if  an  omnibus  proprietor  cannot 
get  a licence  to  run  into  a County  Borough,  the 
County  Borough  having  refused  him  a licence 
to  ply  for  hire,  he  can  carry  his  passengers  into 
the  borough  by  issuing  return  tickets.  The  use 
of  return  tickets  has  been  held  not  to  be  “ plying 
for  hire  ” within  the  limits  of  the  County  Borough 
in  question. 

315.  What  happens  if  they  want  to  start  from 
the  County  Borough  ? — -It  would  be  plying  for 
hire  if  they  picked  up  fresh  passengers  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough.  The  definition  in  the  Bill 
would  do  away  with  all  those  intricacies,  because 
the  Bill  applies  to  motor  vehicles  “ used  for 
carrying  passengers  for  hire  or  reward  ”,  in 
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general  terms.  Perhaps  before  I come  to  the 
actual  provisions  of  the  Bill  I had  better  describe 
the  general  licensing  procedure  as  it  exists  at 
present.  The  regulation  of  public  service  vehicles 
rests  mainly  on  two  Acts,  the  Town  Police  Clauses 
Acts  of  1847  and  1889,  which  were,  of  course, 
passed  long  before  the  days  of  motor  vehicles. 
Their  provisions  are  framed  for  horse  drawn 
vehicles.  Every  urban  authority  in  England  and 
Wales  is  a licensing  authority,  though  many  of 
the  smaller  urban  authorities  do  not  exercise 
their  powers  at  all. 

316.  By  urban  authority  you  mean  boroughs  ? — 
Yes — County  Boroughs,  Municipal  non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts — every  urban 
authority  is  a licensing  authority.  Also  51  rural 
districts  on  which  special  urban  powers  have  been 
conferred  by  an  Order  of.  the  Minister  of  Health. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  are  1,097  different 
licensing  authorities.  But,  as  I was  saying  just 
now,  many  of  the  smaller  urban  authorities  do 
not  pretend  to  exercise  their  powers,  and  the 
Royal  Commission  will  notice  that  only  51  out  of 
643  rural  districts  have  the  powers  at  all,  so  that 
there  are  large  tracts  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Country  where  no  licensing  powers  exist. 

317.  You  propose  to  get  over  that  by  making  the 
County  Councils  licensing  authorities  ? — I was 
coming  to  that  in  a moment.  In  Scotland  the 
Magistrates  in  the  201  Burghs  are  licensing 
authorities,  and  there  are  somewhat  vague 
licensing  powers  vested  in  the  County  Councils, 
so  that  in  that  Country  there  are  234  licensing 
authorities.  The  isroposals  in  the  Bill  would 
reduce  very  largely  the  number  of  licensing 
authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  would  cover  the 
whole  of  the  Country  by  making  the  County 
Councils  the  licensing  authorities  outside  the 
urban  areas.  The  proposals  are  that  all  urban 
authorities  with  a population  of  20,000  or  over 
shall  be  licensing  authorities  and  also  rural 
district  councils  with  a population  over  20,000 
who  already  have  those  powers  under  the  existing 
law.  That  would  only  apply,  I think,  to  19 
rural  districts.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licensing  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales  from  1,097  to  302,  and  in  Scotland 
from  234  to  55.  The  total  reduction  would  be 
from  about  1,330  different  licensing  authorities 
to  about  350. 

318.  That  is  including  all  the  County  Councils  ? 
— That  is  so.  So  that  there  would  be  a very  very 
substantial  reduction  in  the  number  of  separate 
licensing  authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  of  the  Country  would  be  covered. 

319.  That  is  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  1 — Yes. 

320.  How  has  that  been  received  ?— Generally 
with  approval.  Some  of  the  smaller  urban 
authorities  not  unnaturally  object  to  their  exist- 
ing licensing  powers  being  taken  away  from 
them,  but  there  is  a provision  in  the  Bill  that  if 
the  Minister  considers  it  desirable  licensing 
powers  can  for  special  reasons  be  granted  to 
the  smaller  authorities.  As  an  instance,  take  a 
holiday  resort  whose  normal  population  is  less 
than  20,000,  but  in  the  summer  its  population  is 
very  much  greater  and  it  has  a great  deal  of 
motor  coach  and  omnibus  traffic.  In  a case  of 
that  sort  it  is  conceivable  that  licensing  powers 
should  be  conferred  on  such  an  authority  because 
of  the  great  influx  of  these  vehicles  during  the 
summer  season. 

321.  What  is  the  advantage  of  licensing  powers  ? 
Do  the  licence  fees  go  to  the  local  authority  ? 
The  advantages  are  those  derived  from  the  control 
of  omnibus  and  motor  coach  services  within  the 
area  of  the  authority. 

322.  A licence  is  not  merely  a licence  to  ply  in 
the  particular  area,  but  a licence  to  ply 
where  1 — ^At  present  it  is  a licence  to  ply  within 
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the  particular  area,  and  if  an  omnibus  service 
goes  through  the  areas  of  five  or  six  authorities 
it  has  to  get  five  or  six  licences  if  those  five  or  six 
authorities  are  exercising  their  licensing  powers. 

323.  Have  they  to  pay  a fee  in  each  case  1 — They 
have,  I think,  to  pay  a nominal  fee  of  5s.  or  so  in 
each  case. 

324.  An  omnibus  which  is  doing  a long  through- 
journey  has  to  pay  a number  of  fees  ? — ^A  number 
of  fees,  and  get  a number  of  licences,  yes. 

325.  In  future,  under  your  proposal,  it  would 
only  be  from  the  terminal  points  and  the 
Boroughs  and  Counties  with  populations  of 
20,000  or  over  that  it  went  through  ? — Perhaps  we 
could  come  to  the  fees  and  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  licences  later  on.  What  I have  said 
explains,  I think,  the  reduction  proposed  in  the 
Bill  in  the  number  of  licensing  authorities. 

326.  Would  you  not  only  reduce  but  cover  the 
whole  Country  which  is  not  covered  now  ? — That 
IS  so. 

327.  What  is  the  next  point  1 — I think  we  have 
covered  paragraph  16  in  the  Memorandum. 

328.  We  come  to  paragraph  17,  Certificate  of 
Pitness?— The  scheme  in  the  Bill  is  as  follows. 
It  is  proposed  that  a vehicle  before  it  can  be 
used  as  a public  service  vehicle — and  by  “ public 
service  vehicle  ” I mean  not  only  motor  coaches 
and  niotor  omnibuses  but  also  contract  carriages, 
that  is  carriages  seating  more  than  eight  pas- 
sengers that  are  hired  as  complete  vehicles  and 
not  by  fares  for  single  seats— it  is  intended  that 
each  public  service  vehicle  shall  obtain  a certifi- 
cate of  fitness,  and  that  for  the  issue  of  these 
certificates  there  should  be  Certifying  Ofiicers  in 
various  parts  of  the  Country.  The  intention  is 
that  the  Certifying  Officers  should  be  engineers, 
automobile  engineers  or  mechanical  engineers  in 
private  practice,  and  that  they  should  obtain  fees 
for  their  services  as  Certifying  Officers.  They 
would  not  be  paid  Officers,  either  of  the  Crown  or 
of  the  local  authority.  They  would  be  indepen- 
dent Officers  selected  by  the  Minister  and  would 
obtain  their  remuneration  from  fees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  issue  of  the  certificates  of  fitness. 
The  certificate  of  fitness  would  imply  that  the 
vehicle  was  suitable  as  a public  service  vehicle  in 
its  original  condition.  Provision  is  made  for 
types  of  vehicles  to  be  certified  as  suitable;  if  a 
particular  type  of  vehicle  were  so  certified 
naturally  the  procedure  for  obtaining  a certifi- 
cate in  relation  to  a particular  vehicle  of  that 
type  would  be  very  much  simplified.  The 
certificate  of  fitness  is  what  you  may  call  the 
birth  certificate  of  the  vehicle,  the  certificate  of 
fatness  ab  initio.  Then  it  is  proposed  that  each 
licensing  authority  should  have  one  or  more 
public  service  vehicle  examiners  who  would  be 
lespoMible  for  looking  after  the  maintenance  of 
the  vehicles  licensed  under  the  authority. 

V kept  in  proper  condition  ? 

® vehicle  would  have  to  obtain  an 
annual  licence  from  each  licensing  authority  in 
whose  area  it  intended  to  operate,  and  on  the 
application  for  that  licence  there  would  be  an 
annual  opportunity  for  its  inspection  by  the 
public  service  vehicle  examiner  to  see  that  it  had 
maintained.  But  it  is  provided  in 
^ that  the  public  service  vehicle  examiner 
should  also  have  powers  to  inspect  the  vehicle 
either  at  its  garage  or  on  the  road.  If  he  thought 
it  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  he  could 
^op  the  vehicle  and  inspect  it  on  the  spot, 
these  public  service  vehicle  examiners  would  I 
think,  normally  be  officers  of  the  police  forces 
with  special  qualifications  or  special  training. 

330.  There  is  no  such  provision  in  the  present 
law,  IS  there  ?— The  licensing  authorities  can  and 


do  appoint  officers  for  the  inspection  of  hackney 
vehicles  in  their  areas ; the  large  municipal 
authorities  have  their  inspecting  officers,  and  they 
submit  the  vehicles  to  annual  inspections  now. 
But  as  I was  saying  before  this  is  very  partial, 
and  the  complete  and  thorough  inspection  is 
practically  limited  to  the  more  important  centres 
of  population. 

331.  So  it  may  happen  that  an  omnibus  or  char- 
a-banc  may  run  for  months  and  get  into  a very 
unsatisfactory  condition  1 — That  is  so,  and  many 
of  them  do. 

332.  I understand  there  is  no  substantial  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  proposal? — None. 

333.  With  regard  to  your  paragraph  19,  com- 
pulsory insurance,  we  have  talked  about  that 
already,  and  I do  not  think  we  need  go  further 
into  it  at  this  moment  ?— Very  well,  I will  address 
myself  to  paragraphs  20  and  21  of  the  Memoran- 
dum, if  I may,  which  deal  with  the  two  types  of 
licences — the  vehicle  licence  and  the  road  service 
licence.  The  vehicle  licence  would  be  an  annual 
licence,  and  would  be  granted  by  the  authority  in 
whose  area  the  vehicle  was  ordinarily  kept  or 
operated.  The  vehicle  licence  would  hold  good 
throughout  the  Country  as  a whole,  except  in  the 
Metropolitan  area.  In  the  London  area,  as  the 
Royal  Commission  know  and  as  they  will  hear 
from  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  there  are  special  pro- 
visions for  licensing,  so  that  the  London  area  is 
excluded  from  the  general  licensing  provisions 
of  the  Bill. 

334.  You  would  have  to  get  a special  vehicle 
licence  for  London  ? — Yes,  otherwise  the  vehicle 
licence  would  hold  good  anywhere  in  the  Country. 
It  is  a licence  which  shows  that,  first  of  all,  the 
vehicle  had  its  original  certificate  of  fitness,  and 
that  it  is  still  in  good  condition  and  has  been 
properly  maintained.  Now,  various  critics  have 
said  “ Why  have  these  two  licences,  the  vehicle 
licence,  and  the  road  service  licence  ? Could  not 
it  all  be  done  by  one  piece  of  paper,  one  licence?” 
The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  road  service  licence 
does  not  relate  to  any  particular  vehicle  at  all ; 
it  is  simply  the  service  which  the  operator  pro- 
poses to  give,  and  on  that  service  he  could  use  any 
vehicle  of  a suitable  type. 

335.  He  could  transfer  an  omnibus  from  one 
route  to  another  ? — Precisely  so.  I think  the 
provision  of  these  two  types  of  licence  will  be  of 
assistance,  it  will  make  the  system  more  workable 
and  flexible. 

336.  It  is  designed  in  the  interests  of  the 
proprietors  ? — Yes.  The  road  service  licence  will 
indicate  the  type  of  service  which  the  operator 
intends  to  provide.  It  is  through  that  road 
service  licence  that  the  local  authorities  will 
exercise  their  control  of  the  services,  and  to  that 
road  service  licence  they  will  be  able  to  attach 
various  conditions. 

337.  Conditions  as  to  what  ? — If  you  will  turn 
to  Clause  63,  perhaps  that  would  be  the  easiest 
way  of  dealing  with  the  point.  First  of  all,  sub- 
clause (3)  is  an  important  one : 

“ To  a roa,d  service  licence  may  be  attached 
such  conditions  as  the  licensing  authority, 
subject  to  any  regulations  made  by  the 
Minister,  may  think  fit  for  securing  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  a suitable 
service  of  stage  carriages  or  express  carriages 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  securing  that  the 
route  to  be  followed  shall  be  suitable  and  that 
the  vehicles  to  be  used  shall  in  design,  con- 
struction, and  equipment  be  suitable  to  the 
route  ”. 

There  are  really  three  points  there ; a suitable 
service,  on  a suitable  route,  by  a suitable  vehicle. 
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1 was  saying  that  the  vehicle  licence  would  hold 
good  everywhere,  but  there  may  be  certain  routes 
(for  example)  with  specially  low  bridges  on 
which  double-decker  omnibuses  could  not  be 
used.  That  is  the  kind  of  point  one  has  in  mind 
in  speaking  of  the  suitability  of  the  vehicle  to  the 
route.  If  the  vehicle  has  got  its  public  service 
vehicle  licence  it  would  imply  that  it  is  suitable 
in  the  general  sense,  but  it  might  not  be  suitable 
to  a particular  route.  Then  as  regards  stage 
carriages,  that  means  what  is  popularly  known 
as  an  omnibus,  further  conditions  could  also  be 
attached.  The  licensing  authorities  may  attach 
conditions  in  order  to  secure  “ (a)  that  the  fares 
shall  not  be  unreasonably  high;  and  (6)  that 
where  desirable  in  the  public  interest  the  fares 
shall  be  so  fixed  as  to  prevent  wasteful  competi- 
tion with  alternative  forms  of  transport  (if  any) 
along  the  route  or  any  part  thereof,  or  in 
proximity  thereto  ”.  The  first  point  to  which  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
these  last  conditions  could  only  be  attached 
to  what  are  popularly  known  as  omnibus  services, 
i.e.,  services  where  passengers  are  picked  up  and 
set  down  and  travel  by  short  stages  over  the 
route.  They  are  not  made  applicable  to  express 
carriages,  that  is  to  the  long-distance  motor 
coach  services. 

338.  Would  not  that  distinction  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  out  in  practice  1 You  might  get  a 
through  service,  we  will  say,  from  Gloucester  or 
Cheltenham  to  London  which  is  really  an  express 
service  but  stops  at  certain  towns,  at  Oxford  for 
example,  to  pick  up  and  set  down  en  route. 
Would  that  be  a stage  carriage  or  an  express 
carriage  service  1 — May  I draw  your  attention — I 
am  afraid  I slurred  over  it  before — ^to  the  defini- 
tion of  “ stage  carriage  ” and  of  “ express 
carriage  ” in  Clause  50. 

339.  Yes. — The  wording  of  the  definition  of 

“ stage  carriages  ” is  intended  to  describe  what 
is  popularly  known  as  an  omnibus  service ; 
“ Motor  vehicles  carrying  passengers  for  hire  or 
reward  at  separate  fares  (any  or  all  of  which 
are  less  than  threepence),  stage  by  stage,  and 
stopping  to  pick  up  or  set  down  passengers  along 
the  line  of  route,  and  any  other  motor  vehicles 
carrying  passengers  for  hire  or  reward  at 
separate  fares  and  not  being  express  carriages  as 
herein-after  defined  ”.  The  definition  of  “ express 
carriages  ” is:  “ Motor  vehicles  carrying  passen- 

gers for  hire  or  reward  at  separate  fares  and  for 
a journey  or  journeys  to  some  one  or  other 
common  destination  specified  beforehand  and 
not  stopping  to  take  up  or  set  down  passengers 
other  than  those  taking  the  specified  journey  or 
journeys,  and  motor  vehicles  carrying  passengers 
for  hire  or  reward  at  separate  fares,  where  no 
fare  is  less  than  threepence  ”.  As  I was  saying, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  two  para- 
graphs to  put  into  more  or  less  legal  language 
what  is  intended  by  an  omnibus  service  and  what 
is  intended  by  a motor  coach  service.  The  two 
types  of  services,  however,  merge  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  in  the  end  you 
have  to  have  some  definite  line  of  demarcation 
which  must  be  based  on  the  minimum  fare.  By 
an  omnibus  service  is  meant  a service  that  goes  by 
short  stages  and  on  which  the  fares  are  compara- 
tively small.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  fare 
limit  of  threepence  is  inserted  as  a final 
determining  factor. 

340.  Now  the  whole  point  is  this,  that  the 
possible  limitations  and  conditions  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  licence  are  that  the  fares  should 
not  be  unreasonably  high,  and  that  they  should  be 
fixed  so  as  to  prevent  wasteful  competition. 
Those  limitations  apply  only  to  the  stage 
carriage  ? — In  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  that  is  so. 


341.  Has  anybody  suggested  it  should  apply  to 
all  of  them  ? — Yes,  certainly.  You  will  find  it  in 
paragraph  23  of  the  Memorandum. 

342.  May  I just  go  back  before  you  come  to 
that.  The  conditions  you  put  in  the  Bill  are 
set  out  in  paragraph  21  of  the  Memorandum  and 
they  are  the  same  as  (a)  and  (6)  in  Clause  53 
of  the  Bill.  But  now  I understand  that  it  has 
been  suggested  that  other  conditions  should  also 
be  put  in,  and  those  other  conditions  are  very 
interesting  to  us,  because  they  do  suggest  a 
method  of  what  I might  call  co-ordination,  a 
word  which  is  rather  difficult  to  define.  I under- 
stand that  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  of 
Scotland  have  asked  that  the  licensing  authorities 
may  be  empowered  to  refuse  a licence  where  in 
their  opinion  the  requirements  of  the  route  con- 
cerned are  already  adequately  met.  Is  that  so  1 — 
That  is  so,  and  that.  Sir  Arthur,  obviously  raises 
a most  important  consideration. 

343.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  from  you.  That 
criticism  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland  and 
other  criticisms  raise  the  whole  question  as  to 
whether  the  licensing  authority  should  be  the 
judge  as  to  whether  there  is  already  or  is  not  an 
adequate  service,  and  whether,  therefore,  waste- 
ful competition  should  be  prevented.  Is  not  that 
the  point  1 — That  is  the  point  and  it  may  be  put 
in  this  way.  It  has  been  represented  to  the 
Minister,  not  only  from  the  Convention  to  which 
you  have  referred  but  from  other  quarters  as 
well,  that  further  provisions  should  be  included 
in  the  Bill  requiring  licensing  authorities  before 
issuing  a licence  to  have  regard  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  proposed  service  is  necessary  or 
desirable  in  the  public  interest,  and  in  this  con- 
nection to  have  regard  to  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  the  needs  of  the  proposed  route  are  already 
adequately  served.  That  is  the  principle  that  is 
being  pressed  upon  the  Minister,  and  further 
that  it  should  be  made  applicable  not  only  to 
what  you  may  call  omnibus  services  but  also  tc 
the  long-distance  motor  coach  services  as  well. 

344.  Have  not  the  railway  companies  put  in  a 
proposal  that  the  whole  of  the  existing  facilities 
should  be  taken  into  account  ? If,  for  instance, 
two  towns  are  adequately  served  by  rail,  would 
not  that  be  a reason  under  the  particular  sugges- 
tions for  refusing  a licence  to  an  omnibus  ? — In 
paragraph  23  of  the  Memorandum  it  says:  — 

“ On  behalf  of  railway  and  tramway  inter- 
ests it  has  been  suggested  that  the  provisions 
relating  to  omnibus  services  in  Clause  53 
should  be  applied  also  to  motor  coach  services. 
This  suggestion  raises  an  important  question 
of  policy  and  would  imply  a large  extension 
of  the  control  of  passenger-carrying  services 
proposed  in  the  Bill.  Long-distance  services, 
in  spite  of  the  large  reduction  in  the  number 
of  licensing  authorities  proposed  in  the  Bill, 
would  still  pass  through  the  areas  of  so  many 
authorities  that  it  would  hardly  seem  prac- 
ticable to  secure  effectively,  through  the 
licensing  machinery  contemplated  in  the  Bill, 
any  control  that  might  be  desired  of  routes, 
fares,  etc.,  in  regard  to  these  services  ”. 

That  leads  up  to  the  next  point.  The  Bill  does 
provide  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensing  authorities,  as  I said  before,  from  1,330 
to  350,  but  even  so,  in  the  case  of  these  long-dis- 
tance motor  coach  services,  they  would  still  pass 
through  the  areas  of  so  many  independent  licens- 
ing authorities  that  any  effective  control  through 
even  the  licensing  system  proposed  in  the  Bill 
would  be  extremely  difficult. 

345.  Yes,  I see  that? — Perhaps  I might  elaborate 
that  further.  It  raises  another  question,  which 
no  doubt  the  Commission  will  wish  to  discuss 
with  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  because  the  experience 
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gained  in  London  has  some  bearing  on  it : 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  deal,  particu- 
larly with  the  long-distance  motor  coach  services, 
by  taking  traffic  areas  which  would  include  the 
areas  of  a number  of  the  licensing  authorities 
suggested  in  the  Bill.  That  is  a matter  the 
Commission  will  undoubtedly  wish  to  explore, 
after  they  have  heard  Sir  Henry  Maybury’s 
evidence  on  the  working  of  the  London  Traffic 
Act. 

346.  Certainly.  That  is  a point  that  has  already 
occurred  to  us  ? — I might  refer  to  certain  develop- 
ments that  will  probably  interest  the  Commission. 
Licensing  authorities  in  some  parts  of  the 
Country  have  even  now  grouped  themselves 
together  in  order  to  consider  the  needs  of  a wider 
area  than  that  of  any  single  authority  and  to 
advise  their  respective  authorities  as  to  the  issue 
of  licences,  and  the  services  that  should  be  sanc- 
tioned. The  most  important  of  the  grouped  areas 
is  on  Tees-side,  with  Middlesbrough  as  its  centre. 
There  they  have  formed  a sort  of  advisory 
committee — it  is  purely  advisory,  quite  informal, 
and  non-statutory — which  contains  representa- 
tives of  all  these  different  licensing  authorities, 
and  the  committee  advises  as  to  the  discharge  of 
licensing  duties.  Now,  this  advisory  committee 
covers  such  important  Boroughs  as  Middles- 
brough, Stockton-on-Tees,  Thornaby-on-Tees, 
Durham,  Darlington,  West  Hartlepool,  Redcar, 
Richmond  and  the  districts  between  these  towns. 
The  Commission  will  see  it  covers  quite  a wide 
area  in  the  North-East  of  England. 

34I-  They  have  set  up  an  advisory  committee 
which  is  purely  a voluntary  body.  It  has  no 
statutory  jDowersl — No  statutory  powers  and  no 
statutory  existence  at  all.  It  is  simply  a local 
effort  in  co-ordination.’^  There  are  similar  com- 
mittees in  South-West  Lancashire;  one  in  Kent, 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  a comparatively  small  but 
very  compact  area;  another  in  Lancashire,  in  the 
Barrow  district,  and  another  for  Chorley,  Wigan, 
Bolton,  and  that  area.  I merely  mention  this  as 
an  indication  that  licensing  authorities  even 
under  existing  conditions  find  it  necessary  to 
come  together  and  consult  in  the  matter  of  licens- 
ing public  service  vehicles  and  the  nature  of  the 
services  to  be  rendered  by  them. 

348.  Well,  now,  I will  not  trouble  you  with 
paragraphs  25  and  26.  Paragraph  25  we  have 
dealt  with,  and  26  is  a very  small  matter.  But  I 
did  want  to  ask  you  about  paragraph  27,  the 
question  of  appeals  against  the  refusal  of  the 
licensing  authority  to  grant  a licence,  because 
that  brings  us  back  again  to  the  question  of 
co-ordination.  I understand  the  present  law  to 
be  that  if  a licensing  authority  refuses  a licence 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Minister.  Is  that  so  1 — 
If  the  licensing  authority  refuses  a licence  or 
attaches  conditions  to  it,  the  persons  aggrieved 
may  appeal  to  the  Minister  against  the  refusal  of 
the  licence  or  against  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  it. 

349.  That  you  re-enact  in  your  Bill  1 — Yes,  and 
with  the  rather  more  extensive  control  provided 
for  in  the  Bill  the  scope  of  these  appeals  to  the 
Minister  has  had  to  be  extended. 

350.  I do  not  think  we  need  go  into  that.  The 
point  I want  to  get  is  this.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  various  parties  that  there  should  be  an  appeal 
not  only  against  the  refusal  of  a licence  but 
against  the  granting  of  a licence,  and  if  that  were 
done  that  would  give  the  Minister  a real  power 
of  controlling  traffic,  and,  if  you  like  to  call  it 

* For  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  North 
Yorkshire  and  South  Durham  Regional  Advisory 
Committee  on  Traffic  Control,  see  page  511  et  sect., 
Vol.  II. 


so,  co-ordinating  traffic.  Is  not  that  so  ? — That  is 
another  very  important  point.  The  present  Bill 
does  not  provide  for  any  appeal  against  the 
grant  of  a licence. 

351.  Only  against  a refusal  ? — Against  a refusal, 
or  againsc  conditions  attached  to  the  licence. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  anybody  against  the  grant 
of  a licence,  either  on  the  part  of  existing  opera- 
tors of  similar  services,  or  of  operators  of  alterna- 
tive forms  of  transport.  They  have  no  locus 
whatever. 

352.  I think  the  Associations  representing  the 
railways  and  the  tramway  companies  have  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  an  appeal  against  the 
grant  of  a licence  1 — That  is  their  suggestion,  that 
other  operators,  not  only  of  omnibus  services  but 
also  operators  of  other  traffic  services,  should 
have  a locus  and  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
appealing  against  the  grant  of  a licence. 

353.  That  would  apply  not  only  to  railway 
companies  but  to  any  operators? — Quite. 

354.  Similarly,  if  a railway  company  applied 
under  their  new  powers  for  a licence  to  run  an 
omnibus  service  between  two  points,  the  operators 
of  existing  services  might  appeal  against  the 
grant  of  that  ? — That  would  follow. 

355.  I do  not  know  whether  I ought  to  ask  you, 
but  do  not  answer  it  if  you  do  not  feel  that  you 
can — what  is  the  general  view  of  the  Ministry  on 
that  point  ? Of  course  that  would  confer 
enormous  powers,  would  it  not? — It  would  confer 
very  great  powers  and  with  a number  of  licensing 
authorities,  which  even  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  still  be  very  large,  such  appeals 
would  obviously  be  difficult  to  deal  with.  You 
would  have  still  a very  large  number  of  licensing 
authorities  and  there  would  be  opportunities  for 
many  appeals. 

356.  Of  course,  you  realise  it  would  do  one  thing 
that  we  are  asked  to  enquire  into,  it  would  be  a 
way — I do  not  say  the  only  way — of  preventing 
wasteful  competition  ? — Certainly. 

357.  People  would  not  be  plastering  the  roads 
with  numbers  of  unnecessary  omnibuses  while 
other  routes  were  neglected? — ^An  appeal  of  that 
sort  either  to  the  Minister  or  some  other  authority 
would  obviously  be  one  of  the  means  of  preventing 
wasteful  competition  and  securing  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  services. 

358.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  before  I pass  the 
questions  round  ? — You  were  talking  about  the 
fees,  Sir  Arthur,  at  an  earlier  stage.  That  is 
a point  referred  to  in  paragraph  29  of  the 
Memorandum.  I have  already  explained  that 
Certifying  Officers  would  simply  get  their  fees 
direct.  As  regards  the  vehicle  licence,  the  sug- 
gestion is  that  there  should  be  a fee  of  the  nature 
of,  say,  two  guineas. 

359.  Would  it  be  payable  to  each  authority 
through  which  the  vehicle  passes? — No,  I am 
afraid  I have  slurred  over  that  point.  The 
authority  to  whom  the  application  for  a vehicle 
licence  would  be  made  would  normally  be  the 
authority  from  whose  area  the  service  was  to  be 
operated  or  the  authority  in  whose  area  the 
vehicle  was  usually  kept : the  intention  being  that 
the  public  service  vehicle  examiner  for  that 
authority  would  have,  so  to  speak,  a flock  of 
vehicles  which  it  would  be  his  particular  care  to 
look  after  and  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
maintained.  They  would  be  the  vehicles  normally 
operating  from  that  area  and  normally  kept  in 
that  area.  That  would  be  the  vehicle  licence  and 
would  enable  the  vehicle  to  run  anywhere  as  a 
suitable  vehicle.  The  road  service  licence,  as  I 
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explained  before,  is  the  licence  through  which  the 
actual  control  of  the  route  and  the  service  to  he 
rendered  would  be  exercised,  and  for  this  the 
operator  would  usually  apply  to  the  licensing 
authority  from  which  the  service  was  intended  to 
start.  The  road  service  licence  would  then  have 
to  be  ^ “ backed  ”,  in  a manner  that  would  be 
prescribed  by  Kegulations,  by  the  other  authori- 
ties _ through  the  different  areas  of  which  the 
service  was  to  pass. 

360. ^  The  practice  would  be  to  reduce  the  fee  ? — 
It  is  intended  that  the  road  service  licence  should 
be  a purely  nominal  fee.  The  main  income  of  the 
licensing  authorities  would  be  derived  from  the 
fees  for  vehicle  licences  which  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  two  guineas  each  or  something  of  that 
sort.  While  I am  on  the  subject  of  “ backing,”  I 
may  say  that  the  London  and  Provincial  Omni- 
bus Owners’  Association  have  pointed  out  that  in 
the  case  of  the  long-distance  motor  coach  services 
which  pass  through  the  areas  of  many  authori- 
ties it  v/ould  be  a hardship  to  have  to  obtain  the 
“ backing  ” of  each  authority.  There  is  consider- 
able point  in  this  objection,  and  their  legitimate 
criticism  might  to  a certain  extent  be  met  by 
providing  in  the  Bill  that  the  “ backing  ” of  the 
road  service  licence  should  not  be  required  in  the 
area  of  any  authority  in  which  the  service  was 
only  operated  on  roads  of  a prescribed  class.  For 
example,  the  Minister’s  Eegulation  might  say 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  obtain  the  “ back- 
ing ” of  a road  service  licence  so  long  as  the 
service  was  operated  only  on  Class  I roads,  and 
no  passengers  were  picked  up  or  set  down  in  the 
area  of  the  authority.  In  other  words,  they 
would  have  the  franchise  of  Class  I roads  so 
long  as  they  did  not  pick  up  or  set  down  passen- 
gers within  the  area.  If  they  did  pick  up  or  set 
down  in  the  area  of  an  authority,  they  would 
have  to  apply  for  the  “ backing  ” of  the  road 
service  licence  by  that  authority. 

361.  {Chairman)  : Are  there  any  other  points? 

— No,  that  is  all. 

362.  {Major  Astor)  : You  talked  about  the  diffi- 
culties of  controlling  and  regulating  long-distance 
services,  preventing  wasteful  competition  and 
providing  an  adequate  service  in  the  various 
districts.  Is  it  not  desirable  and  possible  to 
limit  the  licensing  powers  to  the  County 
Councils  ? — Meaning  by  County  Councils,  County 
Borough  Councils  as  well,  I take  it  ? 

363.  As  well,  yes? — ^That  would  be  possible,  but 
you  would  have  very  large  urban  authorities  who 
have  exercised  licensing  powers  for  many  years, 
and  in  many  cases  exercised  them  extremely  well. 
You  would  have  to  disfranchise  them.  It  is  a 
proposal  that  would  certainly  meet  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  opposition. 

364.  Without  criticising  the  way  they  have 
exercised  them,  it  would  cut  out  a lot  of  over- 
lapping ? — That  is  true.  It  would  reduce  the 
licensing  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  to 
139. 

366.  The  certifying  and  examining  officers, 
would  be  under  the  Department? — The  intention 
is  that  the  certifying  officers  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Minister,  and  that  geographically  they 
should  be  suitably  stationed  in  various  parts  of 
the  Country,  so  that  if  a man  wanted  to  get  a 
certificate  of  fitness  for  a vehicle  he  would  not 
have  to  go  too  far.  They  would  be  selected  by 
the  Minister  and  be  paid  fees  for  certificates 
of  fitness. 

366.  There  is  a suggestion  in  paragraph  29 
of  the  Memorandum  that  the  licensing  fees  should 
be  paid  into  a central  pool  ?— Yes,  that  suggestion 
has  also  been  made,  but  in  order  to  simplify  the 
procedure  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  is  that  each 
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licensing  authority  should  get  the  fees  for  the 
vehicles  it  licenses.  I think  that  on  the  whole 
that  would  be  an  equitable  way  of  doing  it.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  absolutely  equitable;  there 
would  be  hard  cases  no  doubt,  but  in  order  to 
cut  out  complications  it  is  obviously  the  simplest 
thing  to  do — to  let  each  licensing  authority  keep 
its  own  fees. 

367.  The  present  fines  in  connection  with  exces- 
sive speed  are  paid  to  the  Councils? — No,  fines 
for  offences  under  the  Motor  Car  Acts  go  to  the 
Eoad  Fund. 

368.  {Sir  Ernest  liiley)  : Clause  44 — ^the  part 
restricting  vehicles  to  specified  roads.  Would  the 
provisions  of  that  Section  enable  an  Order  to  be 
made  forbidding  the , use  of  pedal  bicycles  on 
particular  roads — do  they  come  under  the  defini- 
tion of  “ vehicle  ” ? — Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  it  would  be  possible,  but  not  under  Section  7 
(4)  of  the  Hoads  Act,  as  the  Roads  Act  only 
applies  to  mechanically  propelled  vehicles. 

369.  With  regard  to  Part  IV,  supposing  Parlia- 
ment passed  this  it  would  be  a code  comprising 
the  whole  law  relating  to  the  whole  question  of 
licensing  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

370.  All  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts  and  so 
on  would  go  in  that  respect  ? — In  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  licensing  of  vehicles,  yes. 

371.  With  regard  to  Section  53,  the  road  service 
licences,  would  the  licensing  authority  under  that 
Section  have  any  control  over  the  time-table  ? — I 
think  so,  because  the  three  criteria  in  sub-clause 
3 are  a suitable  service,  a suitable  route  and 
suitable  vehicles.  The  suitability  of  the  service 
depends  to  a large  extent  on  the  time-table. 

372.  I want  to  be  clear  about  that,  because  there 
is  a great  grievance  in  many  country  districts 
that  these  motor  omnibuses  run  to  suit  themselves 
and  not  to  fit  in  with  any  other  service.  Would 
the  county  council  or  the  licensing  authority 
be  able  to  attach  a condition  as  to  the  time-table  ? 
— I think  certainly.  Probably  such  a condition 
would  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of 
the  service  rather  than  in  prescribing  the  actual 
times.  When  it  comes  to  a question  as  to  whether 
an  omnibus  should  start  at  10-5  or  10-15,  such 
details  are  largely  operating  matters.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  service  however  might  very  well 
form  the  subject  of  a condition  imposed  by  the 
licensing  authority,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  such 
conditions  are  very  often  imposed  even  now,  as 
you  are  aware. 

373.  {Major  Salmon)  : There  has  been  a sug- 

gestion made  that  authorities  that  are  already 
running  transport  of  their  own  or  passenger- 
carrying services  should  not  be  the  licensing 
authorities.  That  has  been  suggested,  has  it  not ; 
it  is  unfair  that  they  should  be  the  licensing 
authorities  ? — The  point  has  frequently  b^n 
made  that  the  fact  that  the  licensing  authority 
is  in  many  cases  also  an  operating  authority 
introduces  difficulties. 

374.  And  they  in  many  cases  do  refuse,  or  it  is 
suggested  they  refuse,  on  the  ground  that  it 
affects  their  own  interests.  There  has  been  that 
suggestion  ? — Yes. 

376.  Is  it  proposed  to  alter  that  particular 
difficulty  in  any  way  by  taking  any  independent 
authority  as  the  licensing  authority? — No,  the 
Bill  does  not  make  any  provision  for  changing 
that  state  of  affairs.  The  licensing  authority  has 
to  exercise  its  power  judicially,  without  undue 
bias,  and  without  taking  into  account  extraneous 
considerations.  Several  of  the  appeals  to  the 
Minister  turn  on  points  of  that  kind,  and  he  has 
to  weigh  them  in  arriving  at  his  decision.^  That 
would  still  be  the  case  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 
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376.  Yes.  I observe  from  paragraph  16  that  the 
London  and  Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’  Associa- 
tion suggest  that  the  licensing  of  public  service 
vehicles  should  be  transferred  to  those  authorities 
who  were  not  engaged  in  transport  or  to  district 
commissioners  especially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. That  is  a practical  suggestion  put  up  to 
the  Department,  and  you  do  not  think  it  is  a 
possible  solution  of  the  grievance  that  exists  1 — 
I do  not  wish  to  say  that  a possible  solution 
would  not  be  along  the  line  of  appointing 
district  or  area  commissioners.  That  is  quite  a 
possible  solution. 

377.  If  you  had  area  commissioners  for  the 
granting  of  licences  you  would  by  that  means  get 
a better  control  in  such  matters  as  the  grant  or 
refusal  of  a licence  on  the  ground  of  sufficiency 
of  traffic  or  that  it  was  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  increase  the  traffic  1 — Quite.  A scheme  of  that 
sort  would  certainly  give  greater  control. 

378.  Would  it  not  in  your  view,  in  the  interests 
of  roads  throughout  the  country,  be  the  first  step 
towards  getting  a little  control  over  any  addition 
to  traffic  over  the  roads  ? — You  are  speaking  now 
of  passenger  traffic? 

379.  Yes  ? — I think  that  is  obviously  one  of  the 
possibilities  the  Royal  Commission  will  have  to 
explore,  and  they  will  no  doubt  discuss  the  matter 
with  Sir  Henry  Maybury  when  he  gives  evidence 
later. 

380.  The  question  of  zoning  the  whole  of  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

381.  It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  the  sugges- 
tion about  the  inspection  of  vehicles.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  police  in  London 
are  the  authority  that  inspect  vehicles  for  fitness 
to-day  ? — Yes,  the  Commissioner  of  Police  is  the 
licensing  authority  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  and  the  City. 

382.  And  he  is  responsible  for  the  inspection 
of  the  trams  as  well  as  the  buses  ? — I am  afraid 
you  are  out  of  my  province,  but  I could  find  that 
out  for  you. 

383.  I think  you  may  assume  that  it  is  the  case. 
The  reason  I put  it  to  you  is  this.  I did  not 
observe  in  your  statement  what  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  inspection  of  trams  in  other  parts 
of  the  Country  similar  to  that  in  London  ? — There 
is  no  provision  for  that : trams  and  trolley 
vehicles  are  outside  the  scope  of  the  draft  Bill. 

384.  So  therefore  when  they  are  considering  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  increasing  the  number 
of  buses  or  coaches  to  be  put  on  the  road,  is  no 
regard  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  a number 
of  trams  already  exist  in  the  particular  area  ? — I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that.  I thought  you  were 
talking  of  the  physical  inspection  of  the  vehicle. 

385.  Yes,  at  present  the  police  do  inspect  the 
trams  in  London  because  they  have  to  be  in  a 
certain  condition  before  they  can  get  the  licence 
renewed  ? — Yes. 

386.  That  does  not  apply  in  the  Bill  ? — No.  But 
as  alternative  means  of  transport,  tramway  and 
trolley  vehicle  services  would  need  to  be  taken 
into  account  under  Clause  53.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions suggested  there  is  that,  where  desirable  in 
the  public  interest,  the  fares  should  be  so  fixed 
as  to  prevent  wasteful  competition  with  alterna- 
tive forms  of  transport  along  the  road  or  any 
part  thereof  or  in  proximity  thereto.  This 
implies  that  tramway  and  trolley  vehicle  services 
could  be  taken  into  consideration. 

387.  And  that  would  be  one  of  the  points  where 
an  authority  running  their  own  trams  would  be 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  to  view 
from  their  own  point  of  view  the  competition  in 
addition  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  ? — 
Certainly  that  point  would  be  before  them. 


388.  It  would  be  a new  point? — No,  the  point 
exists  now.  The  licensing  authorities  operate  not 
only  omnibuses,  but  in  many  cases  tramways  as 
well. 

389.  At  the  present  moment  when  an  omnibus 
owner  goes  to  the  local  authority  to  get  a licence 
for  a motor  omnibus  in  a particular  district  where 
trams  are  also  being  run  by  the  local  authority, 
they  only  consider  whether  they  should  grant  that 
individual  a licence  for  running  omnibuses  or 
not.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  they  would 
in  future  take  into  account  the  considerations 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  Clause 
53  ? — Yes,  and  if  the  further  suggestion  were  given 
effect  to  that  they  should  have  to  consider  the 
adequacy  of  existing  services,  that  would  be 
another  consideration  they  would  have  to  take 
into  account.  At  present  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  existing  service  is  not  expressly 
laid  down  as  one  of  the  considerations  which  the 
licensing  authority  should  take  into  account,  but 
it  is  strongly  pressed  that  it  should  be  so. 

390.  That  rather  goes  to  prove,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  desirability  of  having  Commissioners 
in  big  areas  to  consider  the  whole  problem  ? — It 
could  certainly  be  argued  in  that  sense. 

391.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : Mr.  Piggott,  following 
Major  Astor’s  query,  I think  at  present  the  motor 
registration  authorities  are  the  County  Councils 
and  Boroughs  over  50,000  ? — -Yes,  for  the  registra- 
tion and  licensing  of  motor  vehicles. 

392.  And  in  Scotland  Counties  and  Burghs 
over  50,000  ?— Yes. 

393.  And  I think  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public  Service 
Vehicles  suggested  that  these  should  also  be  the 
licensing  authorities  under  the  Bill  1 — That  is  so. 

394.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for  departing 
from  that  Regulation  and  extending  it  to 
Boroughs  over  20,000  ? — Representations  were 
received  from  the  Convention  of  Royal  and  Par- 
liamentary Burghs  in  Scotland  to  the  effect  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  given  effect  to,  and  that  at 
any  rate  Burghs  exceeding  20,000  in  population 
should  be  given  licensing  powers. 

395.  I suppose  it  has  no  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment Reform  Bill  ? — No,  this  preceded  the  Local 
Government  Bill. 

396.  I take  it  then  that  the  Minister  simply 
gave  way  to  that  representation  of  the  officials 
of  the  Burghs  ? — After  consulting  with  other 
Scotch  representatives  he  decided  that  the  20,000 
limit  was  on  the  whole  the  most  equitable 
provision. 

397.  I have  just  one  other  question.  With 
regard  to  Clause  63,  I notice  that  where  a public 
vehicle  examiner  suspends  a licence  another 
examiner  in  another  area  may  remove  the  suspen- 
sion. That  is  to  say,  one  official  may  suspend  and 
another  remove  the  suspension.  Do  you  think 
that  is  desirable? — I think  it  is  necessary,  for 
this  reason.  Supposing  you  have  a long-distance 
service,  and  a motor  coach  which  started  from 
Birmingham  breaks  down  up  in  Northumberland, 
the  public  service  vehicle  examiner  in  Northum- 
berland might  thereupon  suspend  its  licence. 
The  vehicle  would  get  home  somehow  to  Birming- 
ham, it  would  be  there  repaired,  and  it  would  be 
bad  luck  on  the  operator  that  he  should  have  to 
go  back  to  Northumberland  to  get  the  suspension 
removed. 

398.  Should  it  not  be  by  the  person  who  grants 
the  licence  ? You  might  have  officials  holding 
different  views  as  to  whether  a public  service 
vehicle  was  efficient  or  not.  The  one  suspends  and 
the  other  removes  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any 
serious  danger  in  that.  The  standards  will  be 
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pretty  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The 
vehicle  has  to  be  mechanically  fit  for  service  : I 
think  that  is  a question  that  a skilled  officer  can 
decide  in  any  part  of  the  Country. 

399.  {Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  ; In  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  the  licensing  authorities,  I think  it 
is  true  to-day  that  before  they  issue  a licence  they 
can  attach  certain  conditions  to  it,  that  is  to  say, 
make  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  routes  and 
lines  of  traffic.  Is  not  that  so  ? — You  mean  the 
routes  to  be  followed  1 

400.  Yes  ? — Up  to  quite  recently  legal  opinion 
rather  inclined  to  the  view  that  all  that  a licens- 
ing authority  could  do  was  to  grant  a licence 
or  to  refuse  it,  and  that  it  could  not  legally 
attach  conditions  to  the  grant  of  the  licence. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  however,  in  1926  I think 
it  was,  in  delivering  a judgment  expressed  the 
view  that  certain  conditions  could,  even  under  the 
existing  law,  be  attached  to  the  issue  of  a licence, 
such  conditions  as  the  most  suitable  route  to  be 
followed  and  perhaps  even  the  frequency  of  the 
service.  There  has,  however,  been  no  definite 
legal  pronouncement  as  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  conditions  that  could  be  attached.  Owing 
to  the  statement  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the 
accepted  view  now  is  that  reasonable  conditions 
can  be  attached  to  the  issue  of  the  licence. 

401.  What  authority  then  will  be  able  to  act  in 
some  of  these  smaller  places  if  those  bodies  have 
no  longer  the  power  of  licensing  1 — The  County 
Councils ; they  will  be  created  licensing  authori- 
ties under  the  Bill  and  their  jurisdiction  will 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  administrative 
county  outside  the  areas  of  the  urban  authorities 
with  populations  exceeding  20,000. 

402.  And  do  you  think  local  conditions  and 
difficulties — I am  thinking  of  some  of  the  small 
county  towns  where  the  streets  are  in  some  parts 
narrow  and  winding — do  you  think  that  position 
would  be  adequately  protected  under  these  pro- 
posals ? — I hope  so.  The  only  alternative  is,  of 
course,  to  have  an  excessive  number  of  licensing 
authorities.  I am  afraid  if  you  want  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licensing  authorities  you  must 
extinguish  some.  There  is  no  alternative,  I am 
afraid. 

403.  I am  thinking  of  some  of  the  county  towns 
where,  as  I say,  the  streets  are  very  narrow  and 
very  winding,  and  I am  wondering  how  far  towns 
of  that  character  are  going  to  be  adequately 
protected  or  recognised  by  the  wider  authority. 
You  mentioned  the  Advisory  Committee  at  Tees- 
side,  but  you  did  not  say  anything  as  to  how  far 
it  had  proved  effective.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
a body  of  that  sort  might  help  in  such  matters  ? — 
Quite. 

404.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  tell  us  any- 
thing which  has  arisen  from  the  working  of  that 
Committee,  whether  it  has  been  effective  ? — I think 
it  works  very  well,  but  perhaps  the  Royal  Com- 
mission will  wish  to  hear  evidence  from  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Middlesbrough. 

{Chairman)  : I understand  they  have  asked  to 
give  evidence.* 

405.  {Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : Then  we  shall  get 
their  views  ? — Yes,  you  will  get  them  first-hand. 
On  the  point  you  were  raising,  Mr.  Smith,  I 
think  it  would  be  met  to  a certain  extent  in  this 
way,  would  it  not  ? The  police  force  in  most  of 
those  smaller  towns  is  the  county  police,  and 
the  county,  as  the  licensing  authority,  would  act 
on  the  advice  of  its  own  police  force.  The  public 
service  vehicle  examiners  for  the  county  would 
also  usually  be  police  officers. 


406.  I notice  you  state  that  the  certifying 
officers  would  not  be  whole-time  officials? — No. 

407.  Public  service  vehicle  examiners,  would 
they  be,  or  would  they  be  the  same  persons  ? — Oh 
no,  they  would  not  be  the  same  persons.  They 
would  usually  be  police  officers  who  would  be 
employed  on  licensing  and  inspection  duties 
either  whole-time  or  part-time,  and  the  licensing 
authority  would  make  a contribution  to  the  police 
funds  for  the  services  of  those  officers. 

408.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  point  of  sub- 
stance in  the  question  raised  that  the  authority 
running  its  own  service  might  be  unfair  in  the 
granting  of  licences,  or  the  passing  of  vehicles  ? 
Is  there  anything  in  your  experience  to  suggest 
that  that  would  be  so  ? — I think  licensing 
authorities  have  a very  proper  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  in  the  matter.  Of 
course  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a man  entirely 
to  divest  his  mind  of  any  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  corporation  he  represents  is  running  a 
tramway  service,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

409.  But  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  that 
respect,  is  it  not  covered  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a right  of  appeal  ? — I agree. 

410.  The  right  of  appeal  does  not  exist  to-day, 
does  it  ? — A right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister 
exists  against  the  refusal  of  a licence,  or  the 
granting  of  a licence  subject  to  conditions;  those 
are  the  only  points  upon  which  an  appeal  is 
possible  to-day. 

411.  Have  many  appeals  been  made  ? — Oh  yes, 
a number. 

412.  Bearing  on  this  particular  point  ? — I would 
not  say  a large  number  bearing  on  this  particular 
point,  but  appeals  have  arisen  in  which  one  of 
the  considerations  obviously  involved  is  the  fact 
that  the  licensing  authority  is  also  an  operating 
authority. 

413.  But  you  would  not  like  to  say  that  the 
appeals  which  have  been  made  show  that  that 
constitutes  a real  difficulty,  so  far  as  unfair 
decisions  are  concerned  1 — No,  I would  not  go  so 
far  as  that,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  obviously  constitutes  a difficulty.  I do  not 
wish  to  suggest  for  a moment  that  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  evidence  of  bias  or  unfair 
treatment  of  other  operators. 

414.  Is  it  your  suggestion,  or  the  suggestion  of 
the  Bill,  that  there  should  be  a rigid  condition 
that  these  certifying  officers  must  be  outside  the 
service  of  a public  authority  ? — I think  it  would 
be  probably  most  convenient,  that  is  all.  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  a big  centre  of  population  the 
certifying  officer  might  be  a full-time  man.  I do 
not  think  it  is  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  Bill. 

415.  In  some  districts  to-day  the  police  act; 
they  have  engineers  on  their  staff,  fire  brigade 
officers  and  so  on,  and  they  use  those  officers  for 
the  purpose  ? — Quite  so. 

416.  Would  that  be  possible  under  the  draft 
Bill  ? — I think  that  would  be  quite  possible,  but 
usually  the  work  of  a certifying  officer  would 
obviously  not  be  a full-time  job.  When  the  Bill 
is  in  full  working  order,  in  a considerable  area 
a man  might  not  have  more  than  one  hundred  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  omnibuses  a year  on  which 
to  give  certificates  of  fitness. 

417.  In  Clause  71  it  is  the  Minister  who  is  to 
appoint  these  officers.  Does  that  mean  only 
where  they  are  appointed  on  this  condition  ? — 
You  will  see  that  Clause  71  is  in  perfectly  general 
terms.  “ The  Minister  may  appoint  such  officers 
(in  this  Part  of  this  Act  referred  to  as  certifying 
officers)  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  those  officers  shall 
perform  such  duties  in  relation  to  the  examina- 
tion of  vehicles,  the  issue  of  certificates  of  fitness 
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and  otherwise,  as  the  Minister  may  require  ”.  It 
is  in  general  terms.  It  would  not  preclude  the 
appointment  of  a man  who  would  in  effect  be  a 
full-time  officer. 

418.  And  it  would  be  possible  under  these  pro- 
visions for  the  local  authority  to  continue  very 
largely  on  the  same  lines  as  they  are  to-day,  pro- 
viding that  the  Ministry  is  satisfied  their  system 
is  efficient  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
serious  upheaval  in  the  procedure  of  a well- 
regulated  licensing  authority.  They  would  have 
to  call  certain  of  their  officials  public  service 
vehicle  examiners  and  they  would  have  to  adopt 
the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  but  that  is  all. 

419.  Would  you  agree  that  where  they  have 
staff  that  can  be  drafted  just  temporarily  on  to 
these  jobs,  that  might  lead  not  merely  to  efficiency 
but  be  a saving  in  expense  as  against  appointing' 
definite  officers  1 The  local  authority  might  do  it 
more  economically  in  that  way  ? — Oh  yes,  if  they 
had  the  staff  available  they  would  certainly  use 
it  for  the  functions  laid  down  in  the  Bill. 

420.  {Mr.  Montague)  : The  Memorandum  says 

that  certain  operators  have  expressed  objection 
to  the  idea  of  the  local  authority  being  the  judge 
and  their  being  the  licensing  authority,  that  the 
licensing  authority  would  have  undue  powers  in 
fixing  fares  and  in  regard  to  preventing  wasteful 
competition.  In  view  of  that  and  also  the  point 
raised  with  regard  to  an  Advisory  Committee 
such  as  on  Tees-side,  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
sidering the  question  of  zones  and  area  commis- 
sioners, would  it  suggest  itself  to  you  that  the 
problem  of  traffic  throughout  the  Country  is  likely 
to  develop  much  upon  the  lines  and  involve  much 
the  same  difficulties  as  the  problem  of  traffic  in 
London  ? The  point  I want  particularly  to  draw 
attention  to  is  the  question  of  the  virtual 
monopoly,  whether  you  think  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  are  in  the  direction  of  making  a 
monopoly  of  passenger  traffic  absolutely  essential 
in  _ some  form  or  other.  The  same  question  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  London  traffic,  with  regard 
to  the  London  County  Council  and  the  omnibuses 
and  so  on.  Is  it  not  likely  to  arise  in  some 
measure  or  other  in  the  other  areas  of  the 
Country  ? — The  monopoly  element  is  almost  bound 
to  arise  wherever  you  have  control.  If  you  have 
control — let  us  speak  of  passenger  services — and 
it  is  decided  to  take  into  account  the  adequacy 
of  existing  services,  directly  you  take  that  factor 
into  account  you  put  existing  operators  in  that 
particular  area  in  a more  or  less  privileged 
position.  It  is  a result  of  control  that  is  prac- 
tically unavoidable,  and  in  all  forms  of  control 
safeguards  have  to  be  considered  from  that  very 
point  of  view. 

_ 421.  If  the  principle  of  area  or  zone  commis- 
sioners was  regarded  by  this  Royal  Commission 
as  a desirable  method  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
traffic  problem  of  the  Country,  would  you  say 
that  those  commissioners  should  not  only  deal 
with  the  question  of  licensing,  but  with  the  whole 
question,  the  question  of  roads,  sign  posts  and 
everything  connected  with  traffic,  that  the  thing 
should  become  much  more  of  a public  administra- 
tion?— -Do  you  mean  that  their  powers  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  control  of  passenger-carrying 
services  and  that  they  should  extend  to  other 
traffic  problems  such  as  sign  posts,  the  routeing 
of  traffic,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

422.  Yes.  Is  it  not  worthy  of  consideration,  the 
possibility  of  completely  organising  the  whole  of 
the  traffic  question  upon  the  basis,  say,  of  zones 
and  zone  commissioners,  rather  than  local  authori- 
ties at  all,  and  if  the  question  of  monopoly  comes 
into  it,  that  would  be  a way  of  dealing  with  that 
particular  question  ?— Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  con- 
siderations that  will  be  before  the  Commission, 
first  of  all  whether  the  formation  of  traffic  areas 


is  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem, 
and,  having  established  your  traffic  areas,  whether 
the  authorities  should  be  commissioners  or  a body 
representative  of  the  local  authorities,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be.  Having  got  as  far  as  that,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  decide  how  far  their  power 
should  extend,  whether  they  should  be  limited  to 
the  licensing  of  public  service  passenger-carrying 
vehicles,  or  whether  they  could  discharge  other 
functions  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

423.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  quite  put  the 
point  I want  to  get  at,  because  it  involves  a 
matter  of  principle  more  than  it  does  a matter  in 
this  particular  proposed  Act.  What  I am  really 
thinking  of  is  the  organisation  of  road  traffic 
much  upon  the  lines  that  railway  traffic  is  in  a 
sense  recognised  as  a matter  of  public  utility. 
That  is  the  idea  I have  in  mind  more  than  any- 
thing else  1 — I see  your  point. 

{Chairman)  : I think,  Mr.  Montague,  you  can 
put  a question  raising  this  principle  better  to 
Sir  Henry  Mayhury  who  is  coming  this  after- 
noon. He  is  going  to  tell  us  about  what  has 
happened  in  London,  and  that  is  very  applicable 
as  an  example  of  what  might  happen  elsewhere. 

424.  {Major  Grawfurd)  : Just  one  small  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Smith.  You  contemplate  what  you 
call  certifying  officers  and  examining  officers  1 — 
Yes. 

425.  Has  there  been  any  kind  of  estimate  of  the 
numbers  and  of  the  additional  cost  which  would 
be  borne  by  the  transport  interests  involved  ? — 
The  numbers  would  fix  themselves  according  to 
the  needs,  but  the  Bill  does  not  contemplate  any 
additional  cost  except  to  the  operators  of  the 
vehicles  or  the  manufacturers  of  the  vehicles. 
In  the  end  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
manufacturer  would  sell  his  vehicle  with  the  cer- 
tificate of  fitness  attached.  It  would  form  part 
of  the  sale.  The  certifying  officer  would  obtain 
his  fees  and  the  proposal  in  the  Bill  is  that 
licensing  authorities  should  also  obtain  their  fees 
for  the  issue  of  the  vehicle  licences,  drivers’ 
licences,  etc. 

426.  But  there  is  no  estimate  1 — There  is  no 
estimate,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  one. 

427.  Then  you  have  arrived  in  Clause  50  at  a 
distinction  between  stage  carriages  and  express 
carriages  1 — Yes. 

428.  That  is  a very  artificial  distinction  1 — 
Well,  we  all  know  what  we  mean  by  an  omnibus 
service  and  we  all  know  what  we  mean  by  a motor 
coach  service  or  char-a-banc  service,  but  when  you 
come  to  define  it  in  legal  language  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult,  because  the  one  merges  into 
the  other.  In  the  end  you  have  got  to  come  down 
to  a fare  limit,  and  the  limit  chosen  in  the  Bill 
is  3(f.  It  has  been  represented  that  3d.  is  too  low, 
and  that  a 6d.  fare  should  form  the  line  of 
demarcation.  That  point  is  being  considered,  but 
in  the  end  it  is  the  shortness  of  the  stage  that 
distinguishes  the  omnibus  from  the  motor  coach, 
and  the  constructional  requirements  would  be 
different  for  that  reason.  In  the  case  of  an 
omnibus  service  people  are  constantly  getting  in 
and  out,  therefore  the  methods  of  ingress  and 
egress  have  to  be  as  easy  as  possible.  You  have 
got  to  consider  the  question  of  gangways,  and  so 
on.  But  in  a motor  coach  service,  where  people 
are  sitting  still  for  long  periods  at  a time,  the 
question  of  ingress  and  egress  is  not  so  important. 

429.  But  quite  clearly  Clause  50  relates  very 
closely  to  Clause  52  which  deals  with  certificates 
of  fitness? — Yes,  there  would  be  different  con- 
structional requirements  for  stage  carriages  and 
for  express  carriages. 

430.  What  I am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  the 
stage  carriage  which  is  used  for  the  3d.  stage  is 
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not  very  different  from  the  express  carriage 
which  is  used  for  the  Ad.  stage  ? It  is  purely 
artificial,  this  distinction  ? — I quite  agree,  but 
somewhere  or  other  you  have  got  to  draw  your 
dividing  line. 

431.  I am  not  sure  that  you  have.  Then 
the  question  arises  from  that,  has  there  been  any 
suggestion  for  alternative  methods  of  differentia- 
tion, or,  in  order  to  shorten  proceedings,  would  it 
not  be  easier  to  have  one  certificate  of  fitness 
and  then  to  make  your  differentiation  on  your 
road  service  licence  1 When  it  comes  to  a road 
service  licence  say — no,  this  vehicle  is  not  fitted 
for  that  service  1 — Yes,  but  you  have  got  to  have 
the  thing  called  by  a name.  You  have  got  to 
have  a name  for  it,  either  omnibus,  or  motor 
coach,  or  stage  carriage,  or  express  carriage.  If 
you  say — this  is  the  sort  of  service  on  which  an 
omnibus  should  be  employed — you  must  know 
what  an  omnibus  is.  If  the  stages  are  so  shore 
that  people  are  constantly  getting  in  and  out 
you  want  a vehicle  of  the  omnibus  type;  if  the 
stages  are  long  and  people  are  sitting  down  for 
a considerable  period  then  a vehicle  of  a different 
type  is  suitable. 

432.  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I mean,  but  you 
have  not  made  it  more  simple  by  calling  it  an 
omnibus;  you  have  not  made  it  more  simple  by 
providing  for  so  many  seats,  so  many  fares  ? — 
I know,  but  having  called  it  something  you  can 
make  Regulations  with  which  that  something 
must  comply.  Having  called  it  an  omnibus  you 
can  say  that  such  and  such  constructional 
requirements  are  to  be  laid  down  for  omnibuses. 

433.  My  point  is  this,  that  if  you  issue  a licence 
here  as  a stage  carriage  and  another  one  there 
as  an  express  carriage,  it  may  very  well  be  that 
the  proprietor  may  want  to  use  them  both  for 
both  purposes  1 — That  is  provided  for  in  Clause 
51  (1)  “ Provided  that  a person  licensed  to  use  a 
vehicle  as  a stage  carriage  may  use  it  as  an 
express  carriage  or  as  a contract  carriage,  and 
a person  licensed  to  use  a vehicle  as  an  express 
carriage  may  use  it  as  a contract  carriage  The 
reason  is  that  what  we  know  as  an  omnibus  can 
very  well  be  used  for  a long-distance  journey; 
but  what  we  know  as  a char-a-banc  or  motor 
coach  is  unsuitable  for  a short-stage  service, 
where  people  are  constantly  getting  in  and  out. 

434.  Several  times  this  morning  the  phrase 
“ wasteful  competition  ” has  been  used  and,  in 
fact,  it  occurs  in  this  draft  Bill.  Have  you  any 
idea  what  it  means  1 Can  you  tell  me  what  it 
means  ? — It  is  difficult  to  define,  but  we  all  know 
it  in  its  extreme  form. 

435.  Yes,  but  my  point  is  this,  that  if  you  have 
competition  at  all,  competition  implies  a choice  ? 
—Yes. 

436.  And  in  the  case  of  transport,  if  one  is 
chosen  the  other  is  left? — Yes. 

437.  And,  therefore,  there  is  a vacant  space  in 
the  one  that  is  left;  do  you  mean  that  that  vacant 
space  is  wasteful  when  you  talk  about  wasteful 
competition  1 — Of  course,  there  must  be  some  play, 
because  you  cannot  exactly  count  your  seats  and 
your  passengers  and  make  them  tally. 

438.  That  is  so,  certainly.  But  in  the  next  place 
the  question  is,  supposing  you  object  to  more  than 
a certain  amount  of  what  you  call  play,  for  what 
reason  do  you  object  to  it  ? Let  me  clear  up  what 
I mean.  In  the  Report  of  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  on  omnibus  competition  with 
trams,  there  is  a statement  that  there  is  so  much 
capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  a certain 
form  of  transport,  that  is  to  say,  trams,  and  that 
this  will  be  lost,  or  the  interest  will  not  be  paid 
on  this  capital,  if  it  is  subjected  to  the  com- 
petition of  another  form  of  transport,  that  is  to 
say,  omnibuses.  Therefore,  the  suggestion  is  that 


the  other  form  of  transport  should  be  limited. 
Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  such  a limitation 
is  in  the  interests  of  capital  ? — I should  always 
put  it  myself,  and  I think  everyone  would,  that 
any  such  limitation  should  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  public. 

439.  I am  coming  to  that  in  a moment.  In  so 
far  as  the  thing  is  as  I have  stated,  the  argument 
is  put  forward  that  so  much  has  been  expended  on 
this,  and  if  it  is  subjected  to  this  form  of  com- 
petition and  suffers,  then  capital  will  be,  if  you 
like,  wasted,  or  lost,  that  objection  is  put  forward 
in  the  interests  of  capital  ? — I should  not  think, 
even  though  the  statement  may  be  badly  worded, 
that  that  was  really  at  the  back  of  the  writer’s 
mind. 

440.  I do  not  mind  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  ? — I think  whoever  made  a statement  of 
that  sort  meant  to  imply  that  it  was  not  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  capital  expended  in  that 
particular  form  of  transport  should  be  entirely 
and  unnecessarily  wasted. 

441.  That  is  an  arguable  point.  The  word 
“ unnecessarily  ”,  like  the  word  “ wasteful  ”,  is 
rather  question-begging. — I quite  agree,  all  such 
words  are. 

442.  Then  we  come  to  the  public  interest;  what 
is  the  public  interest  ? Let  me  put  this  point. 
The  Chairman  early  this  morning  said  that 
representations  had  been  received,  or  might  be 
received,  for  instance,  from  railways  to  the  effect 
that  they  adequately  serve  the  interests  of  pas- 
senger transport  between  two  towns  and,  there- 
fore, they  objected — ■ 

{Chairman)  : I only  said  that  such  an  objection 
might  arise. 

443.  {Major  Crawfurd)  : Yes,  I am  taking  it 

as  hypothetical.  If  such  an  objection  were  raised, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  that  was  a direct 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  person  to  travel 
by  any  means  he  chooses  and  prefers  between  two 
places  ? — It  might  certainly  be  argued,  but  the 
point  would  not  really  arise  in  the  form  of  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  other  form  of  trans- 
port. It  might  arise  in  this  way : there  are  two 
towns  A and  B : there  is  a railway  service  between 
them,  let  us  say;  also  there  is  a tramway  service 
and  there  is  perhaps  one  existing  omnibus  service. 
In  view  of  all  those  forms  of  transport,  are  you 
going  to  license  another  omnibus  service  ? That 
is  the  kind  of  way  in  which  it  would  usually  arise, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  existence  of 
all  those  alternative  forms  of  transport  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  or  not. 

444.  I agree,  but  I want  to  know  on  what  basis. 
Apart  from  the  case  which  I cited  just  now  where 
you  had  expended  capital,  the  only  reason  why  a 
service  should  continue  to  support  itself  or  to 
operate  is  because  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  the 
public  choose  to  travel  by  it.  If  they  do  not,  it 
cannot  go  on,  it  cannot  compete  beyond  a certain 
time.  Therefore,  any  limitation  that  we  make  is 
clearly  limiting  the  choice  of  the  public  of  the 
method  they  choose  to  travel  by  ? — Yes. 

446.  Very  well.  Then  arising  out  of  that,  the 
third  reason  for  what  is  called  co-ordinating,  or 
whatever  the  phrase  may  be,  limiting  the  traffic 
on  the  road  is,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  traffic  regulation  ? — Congestion. 

446.  Congestion  1 — Yes. 

447.  And  quite  clearly  you  cannot  discuss  the 
question  of  congestion,  either  in  London  or  in 
Leeds  or  in  Middlesbrovigh  or  on  Tees-side,  or 
anywhere,  except  in  relation,  as  I said  yesterday, 
to  the  provision  of  adequate  road  accommoda- 
tion ? — Yes. 

448.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  a great  deal 
of  talk  in  the  past  few  years  about  controlling  the 
traffic  to  conform  with  the  streets,  but  there  has 
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been  very  little  suggestion  of  enlarging  the  streets 
to  conform  with  the  traffic? — Well,  we  hope  we 
have  done  a good  deal  in  that  direction. 

449.  {Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : I would  like  to 

ask  you  some  questions  on  Clause  44  in  Part  III 
of  the  draft  Bill.  The  wording  of  this  Clause,  at 
all  events  at  the  end  of  it,  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  is  entirely  designed  to  restrict  or  direct  passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles.  I thought  you  said  that  it 
applies  to  all  vehicles  ? — Oh  yes.  It  is  not  aimed 
at  passenger-carrying  vehicles  at  all.  It  is  aimed 
at  traffic  generally.  The  point  I made  before  was 
that  under  the  existing  Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads 
Act,  1920,  the  Minister  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  different  uses  to  which  the  vehicles  are  put. 
He  has  simply  got  to  restrict  heavy  motor  cars 
generally,  for  example,  or  goods-carrying  vehicles 
over  three  tons  weight  unladen  and  balanced 
against  them  passenger-carrying  vehicles  of 
twenty-one  passengers  or  more. 

450.  In  sub-section  (1)  it  says  "or  cannot  with- 
out restriction  be  used  on  that  road  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  vehicle  or  the 
persons  therein  or  of  other  traffic  using  the  road, 
or  that  the  road  is  unsuitable  for  use  or  unre- 
stricted _ use  by  vehicles  of  that  class  or 
description.”  Tou  stated  that  that  Clause  might 
lend  itself  to  justifying  or  to  recognising  one-way 
traffic  1 — Yes,  it  has  been  used  for  that  purpose, 
but  I pointed  out  that  under  the  Roads  Act,  inso- 
far as  the  Order  is  only  applicable  to  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles,  you  have  the  ridiculous  position 
that  a one-way  street  is  a one-way  street  at  law 
for  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  but  not  for 
horse  drawn  vehicles.  A horse  drawn  vehicle 
might  struggle  in  the  opposite  direction  if  it 
wanted  to. 

451.  {Chairman)  ; Or  a bicycle  ? — Or  a bicycle, 

452.  {Sir  William,  Lohjoit):  Then  the  restric- 

tion envisaged  in  this  Clause  might  apply,  say,  to 
large  timber  wagons  going  down  certain  narrow 
lanes,  or  certain  steep  hills  1 — It  might,  certainly. 

453_.  Then  is  there  not  danger  that  such  a 
restriction  may  prevent  the  movement  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  on  a farm  ? — That  point  is 
always  provided  for  in  the  Minister’s  Order. 
There  _ are  exemptions  provided.  The  usual 
exemptions  are  these.  First,  in  favour  of  vehicles 
used  for  agriculture  or  forestry  in  connection 
with  land  adjacent  to  the  road.  Obviously  you 
cannot  penalise  the  farmer  who  has  got  land  on 
the  road,  and  whose  property  is  served  by  that 
road,  so  that  there  is  an  exemption,  practically 
always,  for  vehicles  used  for  agriculture  or  fores- 
ti’y  in  connection  with  land  adjacent  to  the  road. 
Secondly,  vehicles  used  for  conveying  goods  to  or 
from  premises  on  or  adjacent  to  the  road — you  can- 
not prevent  a man  having  his  furniture  brought 
to  his  own  house.  And  thirdly,  vehicles  used  for 
highway  purposes  or  for  the  repair  of  sewers,  gas 
mains,  and  so  on.  Those  are  the  three  normal 
exemptions. 

454.  Then  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  those 
exemptions  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  Minister’s  practice 
and  it  would  be  his  practice  in  future. 

455.  Now  with  regard  to  the  reducing  of  the 
number  of  licensing  authorities  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  a benefit  if  the  licensing  of 
public  service  vehicles  were  under  County 
Councils  and  County  Borough  Councils — it  would 
be  an  advantage  if  it  could  be  done  ? — From  the 
p oint  of  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  1 

456.  Yes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 
and  ease  of  working  ? — Yes,  the  fewer  the  authori- 
ties administratively  the  easier  it  is.  But  of 
course,  ease  of  administration  is  not  everything. 

457.  No.  I take  it  that  the  objection  that  has 
been  raised  by  the  smaller  boroughs  and  urban 
districts  who  already  have  the  power  of  licensing 
and  who  would  have  it  taken  away  from  them,  is 
the  fear  that  their  particular  interests  and  their 


particular  conditions  will  not  be  properly  con- 
sidered by  county  authorities  ? — Yes.  I can  give 
you  an  instance  which  will  show  that  a some- 
what anomalous  position  would  arise.  Take 
Bedfordshire,  for  example;  supposing  the  county 
were  the  sole  licensing  authority,  Luton  would 
not  have  licensing  powers,  though  it  has  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  by  far  the  biggest  town 
in  Bedfordshire  and  has  got  its  own  very  acute 
traffic  problems.  You  can  see  that  some  objections 
would  probably  be  taken. 

458.  Is  it  possible  to  make  out  a limit  other 
than  the  lower  limit  of  20,000  ?— That  is  quite 
possible.  It  is  a matter  for  consideration.  That 
was  the  limit  recommended  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  in  their  Report  of  1924,  but  as  I said 
yesterday  a good  deal  of  water  has  flowed  under 
the  bridges  since  1924. 

459.  Do  you  think  the  objections  to  the  County 
Council  being  the  licensing  authority  could  be 
met  by  providing  that  the  County  Councils  should 
set  up  a committee  to  which  all  questions  of 
licensing  of  public  service  vehicles  would  be  dele- 
gated, and  that  committee  should  consist  of 
members  of  the  County  Council  and  representa- 
tives of  authorities  who  hitherto  have  had  the 
right  to  license  ? — It  would  certainly  be  possible 
to  work  through  Statutory  Joint  Committees. 

460.  Would  that  in  any  sense  meet  the  objections 
of  the  smaller  authorities? — I have  no  doubt  it 
would.  You  could  have  larger  areas  with 
Statutory  Joint  Committees  to  deal  with  licens- 
ing matters  in  respect  of  those  areas. 

461.  The  county  area  is  a convenient  area  for 
grouping  licensing  authorities  ? — Yes.  In  many 
cases  we  should  like  to  go  beyond  the  county  too. 

462.  To  have  a licensing  authority  area  which 
comprised  parts  of  several  counties  would  not 
generally  be  convenient?' — Not  parts  of  counties, 
but  the  traffic  area  might  include  the  whole  of 
several  counties. 

463.  Take  Radnorshire  or  Rutlandshire  and  the 
counties  contiguous  ? — Quite. 

464.  You  said  that  no  objection  in  substance 
had  been  received  to  the  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  examiners. 
That  means  you  have  had  some  objec- 
tion. Can  you  say  what  is  the  objection  ? 
Your  expression  was  “ no  objection  in  substance  ” 
which  implies  some  objection,  in  paragraph  18 
of  your  Memorandum? — Such  a point  has  been 
taken  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  approval 
of  the  Minister  to  the  appointment  of  public 
service  examiners  or  their  number,  but  it  is  only 
small  points  of  that  sort  that  have  been  taken. 

465.  No  one  has  objected  to  the  principle? — No, 
the  principle  is  generally  accepted. 

466.  In  regard  to  the  fare  limit  to  differentiate 
between  stage  carriages  and  express  carriages, 
somebody  has  suggested  Qd.  May  I ask  whether 
the  sixpenny  limit  instead  of  the  threepenny  limit 
was  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  stage  vehicle  or  on 
behalf  of  the  express  coach  ? — It  was  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  motor  coach  interests. 

467.  They  wanted  a higher  limit  ? — They  wanted 
the  higher  limit  of  Qd. 

468.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I have  only  one 
point  and  it  has  already  been  taken,  I think  by 
Mr.  Smith,  relating  to  rural  public  services.  I 
think  you  said  that  the  licensing  authority  should 
have  discretion  to  attach  conditions? — Yes. 

469.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  should 
prescribe  the  route  ? — In  the  case  of  an  omnibus 
service  I see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
prescribe  the  route. 

470.  The  tendency  is  for  omnibus  companies  to 
take  profitable  routes,  that  is  from  populous 
points  to  populous  points  ? — Quite. 

471.  It  might  occur  that  they  would  thereby 
deprive  villages  off  that  route  from  services  that 
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exist  by  providing  a better  service  on  the  main 
route ; would  it  be  desirable,  do  you  think,  that 
licensing  authorities  should  direct  the  applicant 
that  they  must  take  in  either  by  deviation  or  by 
subsidiary  services  villages  outlying  from  the 
main  route? — It  would  be  a serious  step  I think 
for  a licensing  authority  to  be  in  a position  to 
insist  upon  any  operator  working  an  unprofitable 
route. 

472.  Would  it,  if  he  has  the  monopoly?  If  he 
has  the  monopoly  of  a really  populous  route  ? — 
There  you  are  raising  another  point,  if  I may  say 
so.  If  there  is  such  a form  of  control  that  you 
have  groups  of  operators  operating  in  a certain 
district  under  proper  control  and  offering 
adequate  services,  I think  you  would  no  doubt 
find  that  they  would  take  the  rough  with  the 
smooth  and  would  be  prepared  to  supply  services 
which  were  not  actually  profitable  as  an  offset  to 
services  which  were  exceptionally  profitable. 

473.  Let  me  put  perhaps  by  illustration  what  is 
in  my  mind.  A village  or  villages  that  are 
probably  13  miles  from  a market  town  and  have 
bi-weekly  services  of  a kind.  They  have  had 
hitherto  a service  of  a sort.  Then  this  inuch 
better  service  from  a point  to  a point  is  given 
and  those  who  are  near  the  main  route  of  course 
go  by  that  better  service ; then  it  becomes  unprofit- 
able for  anybody  to  take  in  that  village!  and  they 
are  not  served  at  all.  That^  is  really  what  is  in 
my  mind,  whether  a licensing  authority  before 
giving  a licence  should  be  able  to  say  you  must  go 
round  by  this  village  1 — All  I can  say  is  that 
whether  under  the  existing  licensing  system  or 
under  the  system  contemplated  in  this  Bill,  it 
would  be  a very  high-handed  action  to  suggest 
that  the  licensing  authority  should  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  insist  that  an  operator  should  undertake 
an  unprofitable  service. 

474.  (Lord  N ortharrvpton)  r I would  like  to 
ask  one  question  about  the  contract  carriages, 
that  is,  char-a-bancs  which  are  hired  by  a party 
to  go  to  one  place  one  day  and  the  next  day  they 
are  hired  by  a different  party  to  go  to  a different 
place.  I understand  the  Bill  does  not  compel 
them  to  have  any  road  service  licence  ?--No.  If 
a vehicle  is  hired  as  a whole  the  Bill  does  not 
provide  for  any  road  service  licence. 

475.  Has  anybody,  either  the  Minister  or  a 
licensing  authority,  any  power  to  restrict  the  use 
of  the  roads  1 That  is  to  say,  can  they  go  down 
any  country  lanes  anywhere  they  like,  or  is  it 
proposed  to  give  any  licensing  authority  the 
power  to  restrict  them  to  one  class  of  road! 
The  only  power  at  present  is  under  Section  7 (4] 
of  the  Roads  Act,  whereby  the  Minister  can  by 
Order  restrict  the  use  of  specified  roads  by 
specified  classes  of  vehicles.  That  is  the  only 
power  at  present. 

476  That  would  not  be  sufficient  for  what  I 
suggested,  would  it?-No.  To  do  what  you  wish 
the  powers  would  have  to  be  much  wider. 

477  That  is  what  I am  suggesting ; that  has 
not  been  considered  ?-It  could  only  be  done  by 
enabling  the  Minister  to  decide  by  Order  that 
certain  classes  of  roads  were  not  to  be  used  by 
certain  types  of  vehicles  above  a certain  unladen 
weight,  let  us  say.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  done. 

478.  Could  it  not  be  done  by  Jaw  ?— We  may 
come  to  that,  but  it  is  a serious  step.  When  the 
Roads  Act  of  1920  was  passed  it  was  considered 
so  serious  a matter  that  the  public  use  of  the 
public  highway  should  be  restricted  that  it  was 
Povided  in  Section  7 (4)  that  no  such  restriction 
should  take  place  without  a Public  Inquiiy. 

479  But  you  give  power  to  the  Minister  to 
specify  certain  roads  ?-That  is  the  power  I am 
referring  to.  In  1920  it  was  considered  so  serious 
r matte?  that  the  public’s  use  of  *e  highway 
should  be  restricted  that  it  was  provided  that 
no  such  restriction  should  be  imposed  until  after 


a Public  Inquiry  and  then  only  in  respect  of 
particular  roads,  not  roads  in  general  or  a class 
of  roads  in  general. 

480.  Then  I should  like  to  ask  a question  very 
similar  to  one  which  has  already  been  asked. 

I should  like  to  ask  it  in  rather  a different  way. 
In  Clause  53,  sub-section  3 (&),  the  clause  that 
gives  a licensing  authority  when  they  grant  a road 
service  licence  power  to  secure,  where  desirable 
in  the  public  interest,  that  fares  should  be  so 
fixed  as  to  eliminate  wasteful  competition.  I 
imagine  that  merely  gives  powers  of  saying  the 
fares  shall  be  kept  up  to  a certain  upper  standard. 
It  fixes  a minimum  fare  and  prevents  the  under- 
takers, stage  carriage  undertakers,  charging  any 
fare  lower  than  that.  How  can  that  be  expressed 
as  being  in  the  public  interest  ? — I will  give  an 
illustration  of  a case  which  frequently  arises. 
You  have  a long-distance  omnibus  service  from 
town  A to  town  B.  It  is  obviously  right  and 
proper  that  the  passengers  on  the  omnibuses 
should  be  able  to  get  into  the  heart  of  town  B ; 
they  have  started  from  town  A with  that  object, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  they  should  be  allowed 
to  go  into  town  B to  do  their  shopping  or  what- 
ever their  business  may  be.  But  town  B might 
refuse  to  grant  a licence  because  of_  its  own  local 
services.  These  long-distance  omnibuses  corning 
in  on  the  local  roads  not  only  create  congestion, 
but  they  take  away  passengers  from  and  injure 
the  local  services.  In  a case  of  that  sort  a 
condition  has  sometimes  been  imposed  that  either 
these  long-distance  omnibuses  should  not  pick 
up  any  fresh  passengers  in  town  B,  or  that  they 
should  charge  a certain  minimum  fare  for  the 
portion  of  the  route  lying  in  town  B,  so  as  to 
afford  reasonable  protection  to  the  existing  local 
services.  That  is  an  illustration  of  what  is 
actually  done  in  a number  of  cases. 

481.  And  is  it  in  the  public  interest? — ^Yes,  I 
think  it  is  in  the  interest  both  of  the  people  in 
"the  long-distance  omnibuses  who  wish  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  town  B,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  local  service  provided,  it  may  be,  by  the 
municipality  of  the  town  B itself. 

482.  (Chairman)  : One  of  my  colleagues  would 
like  this  question  to  be  put  to  you.  It  deals 
with  Part  IV,  in  fact,  deals  with  the  measure 
as  a whole.  In  order  to  make  Part  IV  a complete 
code  of  licensing  law  would  it  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  include  tramways  and  trolley  car- 
vehicles  ? You  deal  really  in  this  draft  Bill  with 
motor  cars  as  a whole  and  you  deal  with  passenger 
vehicles  in  a very  detailed  way,  with  motoi 
omnibuses  and  char-a-bancs,  but  trolley  cars  and 
tramways  which  enter  very  much  into  the  question 
of  the  carriage  of  passengers  along  roads  are 
GXcludGd.  AVoiild  it  be  aidvisEiblG  to  extond  the 
Bill  so  as  to  include  all  the  necessary  legislation 
(perhaps  with  some  codification)  relating  to  tram- 
ways and  trolley  vehicles  ? — The  answer  to  that 
is  I think,  that  Parliamentary  powers  are 
required  for  each  undertaking.  Each  tramway 
or  each  trolley  vehicle  undertaking  has  to  obtain 
separate  and  distinct  Parliamentary  powers. 

483.  Is  that  done  as  a rule  by  a private  Bill? 
By  private  Bill,  and  the  routes  and  fares  are  con- 
trolled by  the  private  Act  governing  the  working 
of  the  undertaking.  Each  undertaking  is,  in  fact, 
governed  by  its  own  Act  of  Parliament  and  by 
Regulations  which  can  be  made  by  the  Minister 
under  that  Act  of  Parliament.  There  is  complete 
control  in  that  way.  There  is  the  further  point 
that  entirely  different  technical  considerations 
arise  in  connection  with  tramways  and  trolley 
vehicles  than  in  connection  with  motor  vehicles. 
The  tGclinical  points  which  would  have  to  bc  con- 
sidered  by  the  public  service  vehicle  examiners 
and  so  on  would  be  quite  different. 

484.  Your  point  is  that  there  is  great  diversity 
in  the  control  of  the  various_  tramway  under- 
takings, since  each  depends  on  its  own  particular 
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local  Act? — Each  depends  on  its  own  local  Act. 
I think  the  conditions  are  very  similar  in  regard 
to  the  normal  control  of  the  undertaking,  but  each 
one  is  governed  by  its  own  Act  and  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  bring  them  within  the  purview  of 
a general  Act  of  this  kind. 

485.  That,  I understand,  is  why  they  are 
excluded  ? — That  is  the  reason  for  their  exclusion. 

486.  {Major  Salmon)  : If  the  scheme  of  zoning 
the  country  were  adopted,  presumably  your  views 
as  given  in  the  answers  to  the  questions  put  by 
the  Chairman  just  now  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered having  regard  to  the  traffic  problem  of  the 
whole  Country  1 — You  mean  that  tramways  and 
trackless-trolley  vehicles  might  have  to  come  under 
the  general  review  of  the  commissioners,  whoever 
they  might  be  ? Quite  possibly.  I see  no  prima 
facie  reason  why  they  should  not. 

487.  {Mr.  Montague)  : You  gave  an  illustration 
where  the  rough  was  not  taken  with  the  smooth 
or  would  not  be  taken  with  the  smooth  in  regard 
to  serving  outlying  villages  and  so  on.  In  such 
cases  would  you  regard  a refusal  to  provide  the 
service  on  the  part  of  a company,  a refusal  to 
serve  an  outlying  village  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  more  profitable  to  run  a more  direct  service, 
would  you  regard  that  as  a way  in  which  public 
interest  would  be  served  and  the  public  given  the 
right  to  travel  as  they  please  ? I am  putting  the 
question  in  a controversial  sort  of  way,  but  I am 
putting  it  in  view  of  another  point  that  was 
raised.  It  was  suggested,  I think  by  Major 
Crawfurd,  that  if  there  is  limitation  by  means  of 
public  control  of  any  kind,  you  are  preventing 
people  travelling  in  the  way  they  would  prefer  to 


travel.  In  that  particular  instance  would  you 
regard  that  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  serve 
outlying  villages,  would  you  regard  that  as  deny- 
ing to  the  residents  of  the  villages  the  privilege  of 
travelling  in  the  way  they  wish  to  travel  ? — There 
are  two  sides  to  the  question.  If  there  is  a hand- 
ful of  people  in  a hamlet  who  would  like  an 
omnibus  service,  at  least  a half-hourly  service,  for 
example,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such 
a service  should  be  provided  for  them.  Otherwise 
we  should  all  soon  be  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

488.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  ; Might  I ask  you  a 
question  on  a part  that  has  not  been  touched  on 
at  all — Part  V,  particularly  sub-sections  (3)  and 
(4)  of  Clause  86.  Just  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission,  is  that  a reproduction  of  existing 
law  or  is  there  any  new  law  in  it  ? — Sub-clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  are  practically  a re-enactment  of  the 
penalties  in  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  of  (3)  and  (4)  is  re-enactment; 
perhaps  I could  let  you  know  later. 

489.  In  sub-section  4 (6),  is  that  a new  liability 
imposed  on  the  public  generally  to  give  informa- 
tion ? — Yes,  that  is. 

490.  That  is  to  meet  special  cases  1 — ^Yes. 

{Chairman) : It  seems  to  me  to  be  very 

important. 

491.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I think  so  too. — I am 
afraid  it  is  a new  departure  in  law. 

{Chairman)  ; We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
We  have  kept  you  rather  long,  but  you  have  given 
us  some  very  interesting  information. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 

{The  Commission  adjourned  for  g short  time.) 


Sir  Heney  P.  Maybtjby,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  called  and  examined. 


492.  {Chairman)  : Sir  Henry,  you  are  Director- 
General  of  Roads  at  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  you  are  also  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  under  the  London  Traffic  Act;  is  that 
so  ? — That  is  so. 

493.  And  you  have  come  here  to  give  us  evidence 
which  you  have  put  in  a Memorandum  on  the 
working  of  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924? — That 
is  so. 

Memo.  No.  3. 

THIRD  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  MiNISTEY  of  TeANSPOET. 

10th  November,  1928. 


WORKING  OF  THE  LONDON  TRAFFIC 
ACT,  1924. 

1.  Paragraphs  70  to  75  of  the  First  Memo- 
randum, dated  the  3rd  October,  1928,  submitted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  refer  to  the  powers 
of  control  of  traffic  in  streets,  and  the  plying  for 
hire  of  omnibuses  thereon,  conferred  upon  the 
Minister  by  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924. 

In  paragraph  70  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  Act  sets  up  an  Advisory  Committee, 
called  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Minister  in  connection  with  the  exercise  and 
performance  of  his  powers  and  duties  in  the 
London  Traffic  Area  (roughly  an  area  extending 
25  miles  from  Charing  Cross).  The  Committee’s 
functions  are  purely  advisory. 


2.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  London  Traffic 
Act,  1924,  there  was  no  power  to  restrict  or  control 
the  number  of  omnibuses  in  the  Metropolis  or  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  them.  The  routes  were 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the 
Metropolis  as  suitable,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  safety,  for  use  by  omnibuses  or  omni- 
buses of  a particular  class.  Under  the  London 
Public  Carriage  Acts  the  Commissioner,  who  is 
the  licensing  authority  for  such  carriages  in  the 
Metropolis  and  the  City  of  London,  is  unable 
to  refuse  to  license  an  omnibus  for  operation  in 
London  provided  that  it  complies  with  the  con- 
structional requirements  imposed  by  him,  and  also 
provided  that  the  proprietor-  is  a suitable  person 
to  operate  omnibuses. 

3.  Beginning  in  1922,  additional  proprietors  in 
increasing  numbers  began  to  place  omnibuses 
upon  the  London  streets,  and  these  vehicles  were 
placed  almost  entirely  on  congested  routes,  where 
the  greatest  profit  could  be  gained,  or  in  direct 
competition  with  tramways  and  other  alternative 
facilities.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  powers  of 
control  over  the  number  of  vehicles  to  be  licensed, 
the  position,  when  the  London  Traffic  Act  was 
passed,  was  rapidly  becoming  chaotic,  as  some 
twenty  new  omnibuses  were  being  placed  on  the 
streets  each  week.  This  intensive  competition 
between  the  various  road  services  led  to  further 
abuses,  such  as  “ chasing  ” and  “ racing  ” in 
order  to  secure  passengers.  In  congested  areas 
the  traffic  problem  was  almost  beyond  control, 
while  as  a result  of  the  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
competition  there  was  even  a prospect  that  some 
of  the  tramway  systems  would  have  to  cease 
operation.  Further,  there  was  no  incentive  to 
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develop  new  services  in  outlying  areas  where  there 
was  a growing  need  for  travelling  facilities, 
because  there  was  no  guarantee  against  excessive 
competition  when  these  services  promised  to 
become  remunerative. 

4.  Early  in  1924  a Court  of  Inquiry  was  set  up 
under  the  Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919,  with 
Sir  Arthur  Colefax,  K.C.,  K.C.B.,  as  Chairman, 
to  inquire  into  the  “ stoppage  ” of  the  London 
tramway  services.  The  Court  stated  in  their 
Report  (paragraph  49)  that,  “ in  our  view,  no 
satisfactory  and  abiding  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  tramway  undertakings  can  be  reached 
unless  the  tramway  industry  is  considered  in 
relation  to  the  wider  problem  of  passenger  trans- 
port in  London.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  would  be  served  if  all 
services  of  passenger  transport  were  so  regulated 
that  instead  of  being  largely  competitive  they 
were  complementary  ”. 

5.  It  will  be  recollected  that  to  settle  the  tram- 
way dispute  the  tramway  undertakings  agreed  to 
the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  their  employees. 

The  Government  had  previously  announced  that 
they  were  already  pledged  to  the  immediate  intro- 
duction of  a London  Traffic  Bill.  This  Bill 
provided,  amongst  other  things,  for  the  setting 
up  of  machinery  for  relieving  the  tramways  in 
London  of  intensive  omnibus  competition,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  against  public  interest. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  London 
Traffic  Act  was  introduced  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent  on  7th  August,  1924. 

6.  The  constitution  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
as  provided  in  Section  1 of  the  Act  is  as  follows  : — 


Ordinary  Members.  No.  of 

Appointing  Authority.  Members. 

Secretary  of  State  1 

London  County  Council  2 


Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ...  1 

Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  ...  2 

County  Councils  of  Middlesex,  Buck- 
ingham, Essex  and  Hertford  ...  1 

County  Councils  of  Kent  and  Surrey  1 
County  Borough  Councils  of  East 
Ham,  West  Ham  and  Croydon  ...  1 

A Representative  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 

of  State ...  •..  1 

A Representative  of  the  City  Police, 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  of 

the  City  of  London 1 

Minister  of  Transport 1 

Additional  Members. 

Appointing  Authority. 

Minister  of  Labour,  from  representa- 
tives of  the  interests  of  labour 
engaged  in  the  transport  industry 
within  the  London  Traffic  Area  ...  3 

Minister  of  Transport,  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  of  persons 
providing  means  of  transport,  and 
users  of  mechanically-propelled  and 
horse-driven  vehicles  within  the 
London  Traffic  Area 4 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Committee  is  a 
statutory  body  with  the  unusual  feature  that  the 
parties  interested  in  matters  with  which  the 
Committee  have  to  deal,  namely,  the  transport 
undertakings  and  their  employees,  are  represented 
on  it.  The  Additional  Members  are  not  entitled 
to  vote  when  a decision  has  to  be  taken  on  certain 
matters  (specified  in  the  Act)  affecting  interests 
which  they  represent. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  Memorandum  to 
group  in  consecutive  order,  following  the  Sections 
of  the  Act,  the  various  subjects  with  which  the 
Committee  have  been  called  upon  to  deal. 


7.  Section  2 sets  out  the  duties  of  the  Committee 
and  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  to  the  Minister 
on  any  matters  within  the  scope  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  report  to  and 
advise  the  Minister  upon  such  matters  and 
questions  as  may  be  referred  to  them  under 
this  Act,  or  as  the  Minister  may  from  time 
to  time  refer  to  them  in  connection  with  any 
of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Schedule  to  this  Act  ”. 

Among  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Schedule  to  the  Act  are  the  co-ordination  of 
transport  services,  the  causes  of  traffic  congestion 
and  measures  for  its  relief,  the  amendment  or 
extension  of  existing  enactments  and  other 
statutory  provisions  affecting  traffic  in  the  area, 
the  initiation  of  new  legislation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  road  communications  within  the  area. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  work 
of  the  Committee  in  investigating  road  improve 
ment  schemes,  such  as  the  new  Victoria  Dock  Road 
and  the  new  Charing  Cross  Bridge  problem,  and 
other  measures  designed  to  improve  the  existing 
road  communications  in  the  London  Traffic  Area 
and  to  relieve  traffic  congestion.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  these  questions  receive  the 
continuous  attention  of  the  Committee  who  have 
made  a large  number  of  recommendations  on  the 
sub  j ect. 

8.  The  Royal  Commission  will,  however,  desire 
to  learn  of  the  Committee’s  activities  in  regard 
to  the  co-ordination  of  London  passenger  trans- 
port agencies,  which  originated  with  the  Minister's 
request  that  the  Committee  should  enquire  into 
and  report  on  the  possibility  of  effecting  improve- 
ments in  the  travelling  facilities  to  and  from  the 
following  areas  : — 

(а)  North  and  North-East  London. 

(б)  East  London. 

(c)  South-East  London. 

As  stated  in  their  published  Reports,  the  Com- 
mittee, after  Public  Inquiries  which  they  held_  to 
consider  these  problems,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  additional  railway  facilities,  including, 
particularly,  the  extension  _ of  the  Underground 
Railway  System  in  certain  districts,  were  urgently 
required  so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  be  conveyed 
to  and  from  their  homes  with  reasonable  speed 
and  comfort.  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, however,  was  to  the  effect  that,  so  long 
as  the  present  competitive  methods  are  pursued, 
the  railway  companies,  as  .a  whole,  were  not 
prepared,  or  were  not  in  a position,  to  raise  the 
capital  necessary  for  substantial  schemes  of 
extension  or  improvement. 

9.  In  their  Reports  the  Committee  expressed  the 
opinion  that  some  scheme  for  bringing  all  forms 
of  public  passenger  transport  under  unified 
management,  subject  to  public  control,  appeared 
to  offer  the  only  satisfactory  and  lasting  solution 
to  the  whole  problem  of  passenger  transport  in 
London,  as  experience  had  shown  that  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Minister  by  the  London 
Traffic  Act,  1924  (which  are  referred  to  later  in 
this  Memorandum)  were  quite  inadequate  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  existing  wasteful, 
uneconomic  and  unnecessary  competition  between 
the  various  transport  agencies. 

10.  At  the  Minister’s  request  the  Cornmittee 
then  proceeded  to  enquire  into  the  possibility  of 
an  extension  of  the  principle  of  common  manage- 
ment and  a common  fund,  and  to  discuss  with  the 
interests  concerned  whether  any  further  co-opera- 
tion or  combined  action  was  possible  or  desirable. 
As  a result  the  Committee  submitted  a Report  to 
the  Minister  giving  particulars  of  a scherne^  for 
the  co-ordination  of  passenger  transport  facilities 
in  the  London  Traffic  Area. 
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It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Report  does  not 
suggest  that  the  main  line  railways  should  be 
parties  to  the  scheme  in  respect  of  their  London 
suburban  traffic,  but  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  power  should  be 
conferred  upon  all  such  companies  to  enable  them 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  parties  to  the 
scheme  for  the  routeing,  exchange  and  clearance 
of  traffic,  the  provision  of  “ through  ” services, 
the  leasing  and/or  working  of  any  suburban 
lines,  the  pooling  of  receipts  and  other  matters 
of  common  interest. 

The  Minister  circulated  copies  of  the  Report 
to  all  the  passenger  transport  undertakings  in  the 
area.  They  have  generally  approved  in  principle 
the  scheme  outlined  in  the  Report. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Report,  the  main 
line  railway  companies  made  representations  to 
the  effect  that  no  schemes  for  the  co-ordination 
of  passenger  transport  service  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  embrace  the  suburban  services  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  between  the  parties  concerned  with  a view 
to  ascertaining  whether  a practicable  basis  could 
be  found  on  which  the  main  line  railway 
companies  could  become  parties  to  a scheme  of 
co-ordination. 

11.  Negotiations  have  recently  taken  place 
between  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
London  Electric  Railways,  London  General  Omni- 
bus and  Associated  Companies. 

As  a result  of  these  negotiations  the  London 
County  Council,  on  the  7th  November,  1928,  passed 
a resolution  accepting  the  following  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Traffic 
appointed  by  the  Council:  — 

(a)  That  the  following  recommendation  (b) 

be  deemed  to  be  a matter  of  urgency 
within  the  meaning  of  Standing 
Order  226  (6). 

(b)  That  legislation  be  promoted  in  the 

session  of  Parliament,  1929,  to  enable 
the  Council  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  Underground  Electric  Railways 
Company  of  London,  Limited,  and 
others,  with  regard  to  the  passenger 
transport  undertakings  owned  by  them, 
embodying  the  principles  of  common 
management  and  a common  fund  and  to 
provide  for  the  Minister  of  Transport 
acting  after  advice  from  the  London 
and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  to  be  the  supervisory 
authority  for  the  protection  of  the 
public. 

(c)  That  local  authorities  owning  tramways 

undertakings  in  the  London  Traffic 
Area  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  any  scheme  agreed 
upon  on  the  same  basic  principles  as 
those  underlying  any  agreement  made 
by  the  Council,  under  powers  conferred 
as  a result  of  resolution  (6)  above. 

(d)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  any 

scheme  for  unified  operation  of  London 
local  passenger  transport  services  on  the 
principles  of  common  management  and 
a cornmon  fund  should  provide,  on  the 
financial  side,  that  regard  be  paid  to 
the  capital  properly  expended  by  the 
Council  on  its  tramways  undertaking 
and  that  a proportion  of  such  capital 
should  rank  as  a prior  charge  and  on 
the  administrative  side  that  representa- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  unified 
undertaking  should  be  given  to  the 
Council  appropriate  to  the  magnitude 
of  its  interest. 

(c)  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  report  and 
resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  the  local  authorities 


owning  tramways  undertakings  in  the 
London  Traffic  Area,  and  the  Under- 
ground Electric  Railways  Company  of 
London,  Limited. 

12.  Section  3 of  the  Act  deals  with  the  power  of 
the  Committee  to  hold  Public  Enquiries. 

13.  Section  4 — Closing  of  streets  for  works. 
The  provisions  of  this  Section  enable  the  Minister 
to  ensure  that  works  of  road  repair  on  important 
thoroughfares  shall  be  carried  out  at  such  periods 
as  will  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  obstruction 
caused  to  vehicular  traffic.  The  Section  further 
provides  that  without  the  Minister’s  approval  the 
carriageway  of  such  a thoroughfare  which  has 
been  resurfaced  shall  not  be  broken  up  save  under 
special  circumstances  within  a period  of 
12  months  after  the  completion  of  the  road  works. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  London  Traffic  Act 
great  and  constantly  recurring  inconvenience  was 
caused  to  the  public  generally,  and  to  road  trans- 
port in  particular,  by  the  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  different  authorities  (electricity,  gas  and 
other  public  utility  undertakings)  having  power 
to  break  up  streets. 

14.  Section  5 — This  Section  makes  provision  for 
dealing  with  excessive  or  unnecessary  obstructions 
caused  to  traffic  by  works  being  carried  out  in  the 
streets. 

15.  Section  6 — The  duty  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  Section  devolves  almost  entirely 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis as  the  licensing  authority  for  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  In 
certain  circumstances,  however,  the  Section  pro- 
vides for  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
The  general  effect  of  the  Section  so  far  as  the 
licensing  of  omnibuses  is  concerned  is  set  out  in 
paragraphs  68  and  69  of  the  First  Memorandum, 
dated  3rd  October,  1928,  submitted  by  the 
Ministry  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

16.  The  Section  confers  upon  the  Commissioner 
the  power  of  approving  routes  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  and  the  City  of  London 
upon  which  omnibuses  may  ply  for  hire.  The 
Commissioner  is  also  empowered  to  attach  con- 
ditions to  the  grant  of  licences  to  ply  for  hire. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  pro- 
prietors operating  omnibus  services  in  the  area 
are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Commissioner 
schedules  showing  the  routes  operated,  the  service 
to  be  provided,  the  fares  to  be  charged  and  other 
particulars.  Schedules  may  not  be  varied  at  less 
intervals  than  4 weeks  unless  an  amendment  is 
necessitated  by  Regulations  made  by  the  Minister 
under  Section  7 of  the  Act  requiring  an  alteration 
in  services. 

Persons  may  appeal  to  the  Minister  in  the 
following  circumstances:  — 

(i)  In  the  event  of  the  Commissioner  refusing 

to  define  a route  upon  which  the  appel- 
lant desires  to  establish  a regular  service 
of  omnibuses. 

(ii)  In  respect  of  conditions  which  the  Com- 

missioner may,  under  Section  6 (2), 
attach  to  any  licence  granted  in  respect 
of  an  omnibus  to  ply  for  hire. 

(iii)  In  respect  of  any  schedule  deposited  by 

a competitor  under  Section  6 (4)  on  the 
grounds : — 

(a)  that  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  omnibuses  to  be  used  for 
maintaining  the  service  on  any 
route  an  increase  in  the  services 
on  that  route  specified  in  the 
schedule  may  reasonably  be 
required  either  generally  or 
during  particular  hours ; 
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(6)  that  having  regard  to  the  service 
to  be  maintained  on  any  such 
route  the  maximum  number  of 
omnibuses  to  be  used  in  main- 
taining the  service  is  excessive. 

(iv)  Against  the  revocation  or  suspension  of 
an  omnibus  licence  under  Section  6 (9). 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Council  of  any  county  or  district 
wholly  or  partly  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  appeal 
to  the  Minister  against  any  omnibus  schedule  for 
the  time  being  in  force  on  the  ground  that  any  of 
the  stages  specified  therein  are  unreasonably  short 
or  inconvenient,  or  that  any  of  the  fares  so 
specified  are  unreasonably  high. 

17.  Section  7 — Power  to  limit  the  number  of 
omnibuses  plying  on  certain  streets  within  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  or  to  limit  the  number  of  omnibus 
journeys.  The  Section  gives  the  Minister  power 
to  declare  by  Order  a street  or  part  of  a street 
within  the  area  consisting  of  the  City  of  London 
and  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  to  be  a street 
in  which  plying  for  hire  by  omnibuses  ought  to 
be  prohibited  or  restricted  on  the  grounds  of  the 
width  of  the  street,  the  density  of  traffic,  the 
existence  of  alternative  facilities  or  excessive 
omnibus  accommodation. 

The  Minister  having  declared  a street  to  be  a 
restricted  street  may  make  Regulations  prescrib- 
ing or  restricting  the  plying  for  hire  by  omnibuses 
in  that  street,  determining  the  proprietors  whose 
omnibuses  alone  may  ply  for  hire  on  the  street, 
and  apportioning  amongst  those  proprietors  the 
aggregate  number  of  journeys  to  be  run. 

Before  making  an  Order  or  Regulations  under 
the  Section  the  Minister  has  to  give  notice  of  his 
intention,  and  must  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  their  advice  and  report. 
Regulations  may  be  made  under  the  Section  to 
take  effect  forthwith,  but  they  must  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  if  within  28  days 
an  address  is  presented  by  either  House  praying 
for  annulment  the  Regulations  thenceforth  become 
void. 

18.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  control  of 
omnibus  services  this  Section  is  the  most 
important  in  the  Act.  The  Committee  made  a 
Report  to  the  Minister  in  February,  1926,  on  the 
action  taken  under  this  Section,  on  their  advice, 
during  their  first  year  of  office,  and  on  the  fur- 
ther steps  “ which  they  recommended  should  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  and  uneconomic 
omnibus  competition  at  present  sustained  by 
various  Tramway  Undertakings  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District 

The  Report  gives  an  account  in  some  detail  of 
the  position  as  regards  omnibus  and  tramway 
competition  which  faced  the  Committee  on  its 
appointment.  It  goes  on  to  explain  what  were 
the  preliminary  steps  which  were  taken  on  the 
Committee’s  recommendation  under  the  powers 
conferred  by  Section  7 with  a view  to  stabilizing 
the  number  of  omnibuses  on  all  the  more  con- 
gested streets,  and  sets  out  the  further  steps  which 
they  recommend  should  be  taken  for  reducing  the 
excessive  number  of  omnibuses  and  for  relieving 
the  tramways  of  harmful  and  unnecessary 
competition. 

19.  The  Minister  has  accepted  in  principle  the 
recommendations  contained  in  this  Report.  He 
has  from  time  to  time  made  various  Orders  and 
Regulations  (known  as  Restricted  Streets  Regula- 
tions) which  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any 
additional  omnibus  journeys  being  operated  on 
week-days  over  most  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and  the 
City,  including  all  congested  streets  in  the  central 


area,  and  all  streets  on  which  tramway  services 
are  operated.  Many  streets  which  are  not  them- 
selves restricted  are  necessarily  restricted  by  the 
restriction  of  other  streets  giving  access  to  them. 
Up  to  the  present  the  restrictions  have  not  been 
made  applicable  to  Sundays  and  public  holidays 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  little  traffic 
congestion  on  those  days. 

The  Minister  has  also  made  Regulations  in 
regard  to  certain  streets  forming  parts  of  tram- 
way routes  where  he  was  advised  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  was  excessive  omnibus 
accommodation,  requiring  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  omnibus  journeys  run  over  those 
streets.  Such  Regulations  have  been  made  in 
respect  of  six  tramway  routes,  and  have  resulted 
in  a reduction  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  omnibus 
miles  per  day.  The  number  of  omnibuses  con- 
sequently withdrawn  is  sixty,  but  the  proprietors 
concerned  have  been  permitted  to  put  these  into 
service  on  other  and  less  congested  routes  where 
there  is  no  competition  with  tramways. 

20.  Under  the  powers  conferred  by  sub-section  2 
of  Section  7,  the  Restricted  Streets  Regulations 
provide  that,  after  consulting  the  Committee,  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Regulations  may,  by 
notice  published  in  the  “ London  Gazette  ”,  be 
relaxed  on  any  occasion,  either  generally  or  in 
regard  to  particular  streets  or  parts  of  streets. 
Under  this  provision  the  restrictions  have  been 
relaxed  to  a varying  extent,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  occasion.  For  instance,  during 
Christmas  week  it  has  been  customary  to  allow 
proprietors  to  put  10  per  cent,  more  omnibuses  on 
any  routes  which  they  regularly  operate,  while 
between  11  p.m.  and  12  midnight  on  New  Tear’s 
Eve  the  restrictions  are  wholly  relaxed.  On 
occasions  such  as  International  Football  Matches, 
Cup  Ties,  and  the  University  Boat  Race,  the 
proprietors  operating  routes  serving  the  venue 
are  allowed  to  increase  their  services  to  a specified 
extent.  In  each  instance  a relaxation  is  only 
granted  upon  application  being  made  by  the 
proprietor  or  proprietors  concerned,  and  the 
extent  of  the  relaxation  is  agreed  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Police. 

21.  All  applications  to  run  new  and  extended 
omnibus  services  which  involve  the  amendment  of 
the  Regulations  made  under  Section  7 of  the  Act 
are  referred  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  their 
advice  and  report.  The  Committee  have  so  far 
taken  the  view  that  there  are  enough  omnibuses 
in  service  in  the  Metropolis  to  meet  all  needs, 
and  they  have  made  a recommendation,  in  which 
the  Minister  has  concurred,  that  Amendment 
Regulations  should  not  be  made  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  aggregate  number  of 
omnibuses  upon  the  London  _ streets ; and  that 
accordingly  where  an  application  involves  the  use 
of  an  additional  vehicle_  on  a route,  this  should 
be  found  from  vehicles  displaced  or  removed  from 
other  restricted  routes. 

The  adoption  of  this  principle,  coupled  with 
the  refusal  to  allow  additional  omnibuses  to  be 
put  into  service  on  congested  routes  in  the  Central 
Area,  has  resulted  in  the  sixty  omnibuses  referred 
to  above  as  being  displaced  frorn  tramway  routes, 
and  a smaller  number  of  omnibuses  which  have 
been  voluntarily  removed  from  such  routes,  being 
transferred  to  less  congested  routes  outside  the 
Central  Area. 

22.  A point  of  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  the 
operation  of  Section  7 may  be  mentioned.  A street 
may  only  be  restricted  on  the  grounds  specifaed 
under  Section  7 (1)  referred  to  above,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a road  which  is  neither  narrow  nor 
densely  trafficked,  and  where  the  question  of 
alternative  facilities  does  not  arise,  it  is  not  open 
to  the  Minister  to  restrict  the  road  in  order  to 
prevent  an  excessive  number  of  omnibuses  being 
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placed  thereon.  There  have  been  instances  where 
an  excessive  number  of  omnibuses  has  been  placed 
in  service  on  a route,  but  the  only  ground  for 
restricting  any  of  the  roads  comprised  in  that 
route,  namely,  excessive  omnibus  accommodation, 
has  not  arisen  until  the  state  of  affairs  which  it 
is  desired  to  prevent  had  in  fact  come  about. 

23.  Having  regard  to  the  development  in  road 
services  in  the  area  outside  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District,  the  Advisory  Committee  consider 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  Section  7 of  the  Act  to  the  whole  of  the  London 
Traffic  Area,  and  that  power  should  be  vested 
either  in  the  Minister  or  in  the  Licensing 
Authority  to  limit  the  total  number  of  omnibuses 
licensed,  while  retaining  the  present  powers  under 
Section  7 to  restrict  services  on  particular  routes. 

24.  Section  8 provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  a proprietor  of  any  omnibus,  licensed  subject 
to  the  condition  that  it  shall  not  ply  for  hire 
except  in  maintaining  a regular  service,  to  keep 
such  records  and  to  make  to  the  Minister  such 
returns  as  the  Minister  may  require. 

25.  Section  9 provides  for  penalties  on  persons 
driving  or  propelling  vehicles,  who  wilfully 
neglect  or  refuse  to  follow  a police  constable's 
directions  for  the  control  of  traffic. 

26.  Section  10  and  the  Third  Schedule — Power 
to  make  Regulations. — This  Section  confers  powers 
upon  the  Minister  to  make  Regulations  for 
relieving  congestion  and  facilitating  traffic  in  and 
near  London,  and  such  Regulations  may  relate 
to  any  of  the  purposes  or  matters  set  out  in  the 
Third  Schedule  to  the  Act. 

Regulations  under  this  Section  have  been  made 
in  respect  of  the  following  matters,  and  the 
question  of  making  Regulations  in  respect  of 
some  of  the  other  matters  is  now  under 
consideration : — 

The  London  Traffic  (Broken-down  Vehicles) 
Regulations,  1925  (S.R.  & O.  1925,  No.  906), 
11th  September,  1925. 

Require  the  owner  and  driver  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  a broken-down  vehicle 
in  a street  within  the  London  Traffic  Area 
to  remove  it  as  soon  as  possible  and,  in 
cases  of  failure  to  do  so,  empower  the  Police 
to  remove  the  vehicle  and  recover  the  costs 
from  the  person  responsible. 

The  London  Traffic  (Lighting  and  Guarding 
of  Street  Works)  Regulations,  1927  (S.R.  & O. 
1927,  No.  57),  2nd  Pebruary,  1927. 

Provide  for  the  marking  of  obstructions 
and  excavations  in  the  carriageway  by  posts 
and  red  flags  during  the  day,  such  posts  to 
be  lighted  at  night  time  and  during  fog. 
Also  provide  for  adequate  protection  around 
excavations  and  the  erection  of  warning 
notices  where  excavations  are  not  readily 
visible. 

The  London  Traffic  (Collection  of  Refuse) 
Regulations,  1927  (S.R.  & O.  1927,  No.  101), 
14th  February,  1927. 

Regulate  the  hours  during  which  refuse 
should  be  collected  in  certain  scheduled 
streets. 

The  London  Traffic  (Traffic  Notices)  Regula- 
tions, 1927  (S.R.  & O.  1927,  No.  804),  16th 
August,  1927. 

Empower  the  Minister  to  require  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  or  undesirable  traffic 
signs  with  a view  to  reducing  to  a minimum 
the  number  and  type  of  signs  in  the  London 
Traffic  Area. 

The  London  Traffic  (Unhired  Cabs)  Regula- 
tions, 1927  (S.R.  & O.  1927,  No.  786V  16th 
August,  1927. 

Prohibit  in  certain  specified  streets  in  the 
Inner  London  Area,  unhired  cabs  cruising 
for  hire. 


The  London  Traffic  (Parking  Places) 
Regulations,  1928  (S.R.  & O.  1928,  No.  27), 
24th  January,  1928. 

Appoints  certain  places  where  vehicles, 
subject  to  various  conditions,  limitations 
and  requirements,  may  wait  upon  the  public 
highway. 

The  London  Traffic  (Reversing  in  Streets, 
Advertising  in  Streets  and  Exceptional 
Loads)  Regulations,  1928  (S.R.  & O.  1928, 
No.  87),  13th  February,  1928. 

Provide  that  no  person  shall  in  any 
scheduled  street ; — 

(i)  whilst  turning  a vehicle  so  as  to  face 
in  the  opposite  direction,  cause  the 
vehicle  to  move  backwards  so  as  to 
obstruct  or  be  likely  to  obstruct  the 
flow  of  traffic; 

(ii)  wear  any  fancy  dress  or  costume  or 
use_  any  animal  or  vehicle  solely  or 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  advertise- 
ment ; 

(iii)  use  any  vehicle  carrying  exceptional 
loads  as  specified,  or  one  drawn  by 
more  than  four  horses. 

The  London  Traffic  (Loading  and  Unloading 
of  Vehicles)  Regulations,  1928  (S.R.  & O.  1928, 
No.  443),  1st  June,  1928, 

Applicable  to  Piccadilly  Circus  and  short 
lengths  of  the  roads  leading  thereto  and 
prohibit,  during  the  “ peak  ” evening 
hours,  any  vehicle  standing  in  the  area  for 
a longer  time  than  15  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  or  unloading. 

The  London  Traffic  (Prescribed  Routes) 
Provisional  Regulations,  1928,  6th  February, 
1928. 

The  London  Traffic  (Prescribed  Routes) 
Amendment  Provisional  Regulations,  1928, 
3rd  April,  1928. 

Regulate  the  movements  of  traffic  in  “ one- 
way ” streets  and  centres  where  the 
“ roundabout  ” traffic  system  has  been 
introduced. 

27.  Section  11  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
London  Traffic  Act  shall  be  construed  as  giving 
power  to  the  Minister  to  impose  any  obligation 
upon  a local  authority  to  incur  any  expenditure 
on,  or  in  connection  with,  the  improvement  of 
any  road  or  the  construction  of  any  new  road 
without  the  consent  of  such  local  authority. 

The  remaining  Sections  of  the  Act  deal  with 
matters  in  which  the  Royal  Commission  are  not 
likely  to  be  interested. 

28.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  direct  powers  of  the 
Minister  under  the  Act  are  practically  confined 
to  the  making  of  Regulations'  in  respect  of  : — 

(а)  the  order  of  street  works — Section  4; 

(б)  the  restriction  of  omnibus  services  on 

certain  streets — Section  7;  and 
(c)  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  congestion 
and  facilitating  traffic  in  or  near 
London — Section  10; 

Any  arrangements  either  for  the  provision  of 
travelling  facilities,  or  the  improvement  of  high- 
ways, etc.,  in  the  interest  of  traffic  movement, 
have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  operators  themselves 
or  by  the  highway  authorities. 
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494.  (Chairman):  Now  the  first  question  I 

want  to  ask,  just  to  clear  up  a point,  under  the 
London  Traffic  Act  an  Advisory  Committee  was  set 
up  called  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

495.  And  they  have  to  give  their  advice  and 
assist  the  Minister  in  what  is  called  the  London 
Traffic  Area;  can  you  just  tell  us  what  that  is? — 
The  London  Traffic  Area  roughly  comprises  an 
area  of,  say,  26  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  I 
can  give  you  the  exact  definition  of  it  and  the 
districts  that  it  takes  in  if  it  is  of  interest. 

496.  I do  not  think  we  want  all  the  details? — 
You  may  take  it  it  comprehends  a radius  of 
25  miles  or  thereabouts  from  Charing  Cross. 

497.  It  goes  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  ? — Yes.  The  Metropolitan  Police  District 
is  roughly  a radius  of  17  miles.  The  area  that 
is  comprehended  'by  the  Traffic  Act  is  almost 
co-terminous  with  that  of  the  Electricity  District 
for  London. 

498.  In  your  Memorandum  you  point  out  that 
until  the  London  Traffic  Act  was  passed  there 
was  no  power  to  control  or  restrict  the  number 
of  omnibuses  plying  for  hire  in  the  streets  ? — 
That  is  so. 

499.  The  Commissioner  of  Police  was  the  person 
who  licensed  the  omnibuses  ? — He  is  now. 

500.  But  he  looked  at  it  merely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  construction  and  the  safety  of  the 
public  ? — Yes.  He  had  no  power  to  refuse  a licence 
at  all  assuming  the  vehicle  complied  with  the 
constructional  requirements  which  he  has  laid 
down. 

501.  Now  taking  paragraph  3 of  your  Memo- 
randum you  point  out  that,  beginning  in  1922, 
a very  large  number  of  additional  omnibuses  was 
placed  on  the  roads  on  certain  routes  ? — That 
is  so. 

502.  With  what  result? — Very  great  congestion 
and  lack  of  order;  there  was  a good  deal  of  what 
is  known  in  the  business  as  “ chasing  ” and 
“ racing  ”,  and  of  course  there  was  very  wasteful 
competition  with  the  tramways. 

503.  You  mean  on  certain  tramway  routes  a 
very  large  number  of  omnibuses  was  put  on  and 
had  the  effect  of  diverting  traffic  from  the  tram- 
ways ? — Yes,  thereby  creating  a very  serious 
financial  position  for  the  undertakers. 

504.  In  1924,  a Court  of  Enquiry  was  set  up 
under  the  Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919,  with 
Sir  Arthur  Colefax,  K.C.B.,  in  the  chair,  and 
they  enquired  into  a stoppage — I imagine  .by 
stoppage  you  mean  industrial  dispute  ? — That 
is  so. 

505.  Affecting  some  of  the  London  tramway 
services,  and  in  their  Report  they  made  certain 
recommendations  ? — Yes. 

506.  Will  you  just  read  them  out? — The  Court 
stated  in  their  Report,  quoting  from  paragraph  49 
of  that  Report,  that  “ in  our  view,  no  satis- 
factory and  abiding  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  tramway  undertakings  can  be  reached  unless 
the  tramway  industry  is  considered  in  relation  to 
the  wider  problem  of  passenger  transport  in 
London.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  would  'be  served  if  all 
services  of  passenger  transport  were  so  regulated 
that  instead  of  being  largely  competitive  they 
were  complementary  ”. 

507.  And  the  objective  of  the  London  Traffic  Act 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  has  been,  so  I under- 
stand, largely  to  bring  that  state  of  affairs 
about? — ^That  is  so. 

508.  You  realise  it  is  very  interesting  to  us  to 
learn  what  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  and 
in  what  respects  you  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  it  in  London  as  a very  good  example 
of  what  might  take  place  in  other  areas.  Now 
would  you  just  tell  us  about  the  constitution  of 


the  Advisory  Committee  ? — It  is  set  out  in  the 
Memorandum  in  paragraph  6. 

509.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  ordinary 
members  and  additional  members  ? — There  are 
twelve  ordinary  members  and  seven  additional 
members,  and,  as  you  see,  the  seven  additional 
members  represent  labour  and  the  varying  forms 
of  transport. 

510.  They  represent,  in  fact,  the  people  who  are 
directly  interested  ? — That  is  so. 

511.  In  operating  the  traffic  ? — As  you  know, 
by  the  Act  those  additional  members  are  pre- 
cluded from  voting  upon  certain  matters. 

512.  Matters  affecting  the  interests  they  repre- 
sent ? — Yes. 

513.  Now  about  the  duties  of  this  Advisory 
Committee.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that? — 
The  duties  are  pretty  extensive.  They  are  set 
out  in  the  various  Sections  of  the  Act.  Probably 
the  most  important  of  the  duties  is  covered  by 
Section  7 which  gives  the  Minister  power,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  to  restrict 
certain  streets  and  to  regulate  the  number  of 
omnibus  journeys  run  over  those  streets.  The 
Committee  has,  for  the  four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, addressed  itself  closely  to  that  problem 
because,  following  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Arthur  Colefax’ s Committee  and  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  brought  us  into  existence, 
we  always  conceived  it  was  our  duty  to  do  what 
we  could  to  place  the  tramways  in  a sounder 
financial  position  than  they  were  in  at  the  date 
of  our  appointment  and  to  see  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  needs  and  convenience  of  the  public 
were  met  by  having  just  enough  omnibus  services 
upon  the  highways  to  meet  those  requirements, 
at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  reduce  con- 
gestion to  a minimum. 

514.  I take  it  what  was  happening  before  was 
that  on  certain  routes,  we  will  say  the  paying 
routes,  there  was  congestion,  and  other  routes 
were,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  starved? — 
That  is  so. 

515.  Now  taking  paragraph  8,  I think  at  the 
Minister’s  request  you  undertook  certain  In- 
quiries on  the  possibility  of  effecting  irnprove- 
ments  in  certain  areas;  is  that  so? — That  is  so. 

516.  In  the  North  and  North-East  of  London; 
in  the  East  of  London  and  South-East  London  ?— 
That  is  so. 

517.  And  you  have  made  Reports  ? — Yes. 

518.  On  these  areas? — Yes.  And  subsequently 
a Report  was  prepared  outlining  a scheme  for 
the  co-ordination  of  traffic  in  London. 

519.  Now  what  has  been  the  effect  of  these 
Reports  ? What  actual  steps  have  been  taken  ? — 
The  Reports  were  presented  to  the  Minister ; they 
were  printed  and  were  placed  on  sale  and  were 
presented  to  the  House.  An  endeavour  was  made 
to  get  those  concerned  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendations and  a small  Committee  was 
appointed,  of  which  I was  Chairman,  to  negotiate 
with  the  several  undertakers  with  a view  to  see- 
ing how  far  we  could  get  agreement.  We  had 
several  meetings  and  realised  almost  immediately 
that  legislation  would  be  necessary.  We  were  told 
the  state  of  public  business  was  such  that  we 
could  not  hope  for  legislation  to  be  introduced 
at  once,  and  therefore  it  was  felt  we  might  pursue 
our  enquiries  to  see  whether  anything  could  be 
done  by  agreement  in  anticipation  of  legislation. 
Accordingly,  the  Minister  convened  a meeting 
between  the  representatives  of  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  representatives  of  the  Under- 
ground group  bf  Companies,  to  see  to  what 
extent  agreement  could  'be  reached. 

520.  Is  that  the  Committee  which  made  the 
Report,  entitled  “Report  of  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  giving 
Particulars  of  a Scheme  for  the  Co-ordination  of 
Passenger  Transport  Facilities  in  the  London 
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Traffic  Area.”  1 — I have  gone  further  than  that. 
There  are  Reports  dealing  with  some  of  the 
Inquiries  we  held  respecting  certain  districts  and 
you  asked  me  what  had  been  done  as  a result  of 
those  Reports.  I was  explaining  we  got  the 
people  together  to  see  if  we  could  obtain  agree- 
ment. We  found  that  Parliamentary  time  could 
not  be  given  for  the  Bill  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  those  recommendations.  The  Minister  there- 
fore thought  it  worth  while  to  try  and  secure 
something  by  agreement,  and  he  invited  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  representatives 
of  the  London  Underground  group  of  Companies 
to  meet  at  the  Ministry,  under  my  chairmanship, 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  accomplished.  M'e 
had  quite  amicable  meetings,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  do  anything  by  agreement  because 
neither  the  London  County  Council  nor  the 
Underground  group  of  Companies  had  power 
under  their  several  Acts  of  Parliament  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  as  was  contemplated  by 
our  Reports,  and,  therefore,  they  have  decided 
— I think  it  is  common  knowledge — that  they  will 
both  promote  Enabling  Bills  this  Session  with  a 
view  to  getting  such  agreement  into  operation. 

b21.  And  that  is  a matter  which  recently  came 
before  the  London  County  Council  who  decided  to 
promote  a Bill  ? — At  their  last  meeting, 

522.  That  is  the  result  of  what  you  had  done 
previously ; it  led  up  to  that  2 — It  led  up  to  it. 

523.  Now  you  speak  about  legislation  being 
necessary.  The  powers  given  to  the  Minister  by 
the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  have  proved  to  be 
insufficient.  That  occurs  in  paragraph  9 ; “ quite 
inadequate  as  a ineans  of  eliminating  the  existing 
wasteful  competition  ” . Have  you  drafted  or 
proposed  any  general  legislation  on  the  subject  ?— 
Pes;  we  have  made  recommendations  for  amend- 
ments to  the  London  Traffic  Act,  but  I am  not 
sufficiently  optimistic  to  think  we  shall  get  those 
amendments  enacted  now.* 

524.  As  I understand  it,  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Underground  group  of  Com- 
panies are  proceeding  by  private  Bill  legislation, 
are  they  not?— Yes,  that  is  so.  I should  like  to 
make  that  clear  on  paragraph  9.  If  you  take 
the  preceding  paragraph,  which  relates  to  the 
Inquiries  we  held,  and  read  paragraph  9 in  rela- 
tion to  that,  it  is  clear  that  what  is  meant  in  the 
latter  is  that  there  is  no  power  to-day  to  bring 
about  the  co-ordination  scheme  which  we  recom- 
mend. We  say  in  paragraph  9 : “In  their 
Reports  the  Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that 
some  scheme  for  bringing  all  forms  of  public 
passenger  transport  under  unified  management, 
subject  to  public  control,  appeared  to  offer  the 
only  satisfactory  and  lasting  solution  to  the 
whole  problem  of  passenger  transport  in  London, 
as  experience  had  shown  that  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Minister  by  the  London  Traffic 
Act,  1924  (which  are  referred  to  later  in  this 
Memorandum),  were  quite  inadequate  as  a means 
of  eliminating  the  existing  wasteful,  uneconomic 
and  unnecessary  competition  between  the  various 
transport  agencies  ”.  We  are  pointing  out  there 
that,  whilst  we  are  desirous  of  having  this 
co-ordination  scheme,  there  is  no  power  under  the 
London  Traffic  Act  to  bring  it  about. 

525.  And  further  legislation  either  by  private 
Bill  or  by  a public  measure  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  it  out  2— We  favoured  a public  Bill,  and  we 
think  a public  Bill  will  be  necessary  before  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  can  be 
really  effective. 

526.  Now  in  these  negotiations  and  in  the 
Report  your  Committee  made,  I see  that  the  main 
line  railways  have  been  more  or  less  left  out  of 
consideration  2— Yes.  We  understood,  and  I think 
we  had  a right  to  understand  at  the  time,  that 
the  main  line  railway  companies  did  not 'want  to 
take  any  part  in  the  negotiations  upon  which  we 

* See  also  Q.  604  et  seg.,  page  69. 


were  entering.  Subsequently,  when  the  Report 
was  issued,  we  had  an  intimation  that  they  would 
like  to  come  into  it  and  we  did,  in  fact,  invite 
them.  We  had  meetings  with  the  main  line  rail- 
way companies  and  our  idea  was  that  the 
suburban  lines  should  be  brought  in  as  well  as 
every  other  undertaking. 

527.  Of  course,  it 'is  clear  that  the  Southern 
Railway,  for  example,  must  carry  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  suburban  traffic  2 — Yes. 

528.  It  cannot  be  left  out  of  account  if  you  go 
in  for  any  sort  of  co-ordination  of  traffic  facili- 
ties 2— We  always  visualised  that,  but  we  were  told 

I think  we  have  a right  to  say,  we  were  told — 
that  they  were  not  desirous  of  coming  into  the 
negotiations  with  the  local  authorities  at  that 
particular  time  immediately  after  the  Inquiries. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  did  come  in. 

529.  We  have  spoken  about  the  negotiations 
with  the  London  County  Council  and  Under- 
ground group,  and  that  matter  now  apparently 
has  gone  before  Parliament  or  will  come  before 
Parliament  this  Session  2— That  is  so. 


530.  So  that  is  all  I need  ask  you  for  the 
moment  about  that  particular  subject.  Section  3 
of  the  Act  deals  with  your  power  to  hold  Public 
Inquiries  2 — That  is  so. 

531.  Now  Section  4;  closing  of  streets  for 
works;  what  have  you  to  say  about  that  2— That 
has  been  very  successful.  Before  the  Act  was 
passed  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  complement- 
ary  streets  being  opened  simultaneously.  There 
was  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  one  local 
authority  as  to  what  another’s  programme  was, 
and,  although  in  their  respective  spheres  there 
was  an  endeavour  made  to  get  the  undertakers 
having  the  right  to  break  up  the  roads  to  work 
with  the  local  authorities,  there  was  no  general 
23lan.^  Under  Section  4 the  local  authorities 
submit  to  the  Minister,  twice  in  each  year,  their 
programme  of  works  ; it  is  our  duty  to 

those  works  so  that  traffic 
shall  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible 
It  IS  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  as  you 
would  expect,  one  authority  desiring  to  do 
some  work  on  a particular  road  simultane- 
ously with  another  authority  on  a parallel  road. 
By  this  co-ordination  we  have  obviated  that  and 
ai  ranged  the  dates  when  the  work  shall  commence 
and  terminate.  That  has  facilitated  traffic  move- 
ment  a good  deal.  When  we  have  decided  the 
p’ogramme,  every  undertaker  having  the  right  to 
bi^ak  up  roads  is  given  notice.  They  are  told 
what  IS  going  to  be  done,  what  sections  are  going 
to  be  broken  up  and  when,  and  they  are  invited 
to  see  that  anything  they  have  to  do  or  would 
like  to  do  IS  done  immediately  before  the  road 
works  are  undertaken.  If  they  should  not  take 
advantage  of  that  and  the  new  surface  is  laid, 
then,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  they 
may  not  break  open  that  road  for  at  least  a year. 

532.  A disadvantage  to  all  who  drove  cars  some 
yeais  ago  was  that  all  the  roads  were  opened  up. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  the  scheme  has  worked 
extremely  wffil.  There  are  the  happiest  relations 
between  the  Department  and  the  local  authorities 
who  have  the  keenest  possible  desire  to  co-operate 
m achieving  the  object  which  was  contemplated 
by  that  Section  of  the  Act. 


OM.  i tmnic  about  a year  ago  you  relaid  the 
whole  of  Piccadilly  2 — Yes. 

534.  1 suppose  Section  4 was  brought  into 
operation  then  2— Yes,  and  I think — perhaps  I 
should  not  say  it  I think  the  work  was  done 
reasonably  efficiently  and  expeditiously. 

535.  Section  5 deals  with  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary obstruction.  Has  that  been  working 
successfully  2— We  have  had  very  little  trouble 
indeed. 


536.  Section  6 is  a matter  which  devolves  chiefly 
on  the  Commissioner  of  Police  as  the  licensing 
authority  2— That  is  so. 
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537.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — It  has 
produced  a much  better  state  than  existed  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  because  it  is  now  necessary 
for  a person  applying  for  a licence  for  a public 
service  vehicle  to  deposit  a schedule  showing  the 
route  upon  which  he  proposes  to  work,  and  the 
times  at  which  he  proposes  to  run. 

538.  You  mean  the  amount  of  service  he  is  going 
to  provide  1 — ^Yes.  Of  course  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  to  deal  with  each  appli- 
cation on  its  merits.  If  a man  says  he  wants  to 
run  his  vehicle  upon  a street  which  has  been 
restricted  by  an  Order  of  the  Minister,  then  of 
course  he  cannot  do  it.  If  he  wants  to  go  on  a 
street  which  has  not  been  so  restricted,  then  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Commissioner  shall  first 
approve  the  route. 

539.  The  Commissioner  may  refuse  a licence  on 
a particular  route  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
sufficient  omnibuses  there  already? — No. 

540.  He  may  not? — No. 

541.  The  Minister  has  certain  powers  ? — Not  in 
licensing.  We  may  take  it  in  this  way.  Under 
Section  7,  which  I have  explained,  we  take  a 
particular  street  and  say  that  there  are  adequate 
services  on  that  street  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  public,  and  we  restrict  it.  Then,  when  you 
go  for  your  licence  to  Scotland  Yard  and  say  you 
want  to  run  on  that  particular  street,  you  are 
told  at  once  by  the  Commissioner  that  you  cannot, 
because  it  is  a restricted  route.  If  you  want  to 
run  your  buses  you  must  select  a route  other  than 
those  which  have  been  restricted. 

542.  That  means  there  can  be  no  increase  of 
buses  on  the  particular  routes  ? — That  is  so. 

543.  It  does  not  mean  any  diminution  where 
there  are  already  too  many  ? — It  may.  The 
Minister  has  power,  having  regard  to  the  facili- 
ties provided  either  upon  the  road  or  contiguous 
thereto,  to  reduce  the  number  of  buses  on  the 
route,  and  we  have,  in  fact,  taken  some  buses 
off  some  routes. 

544.  There  is  an  appeal,  is  there  not,  against  the 
decision  ? — The  applicant  has  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport  against  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner. 

545.  And  there  is  an  appeal  also  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  ? — On  fares  only. 

546.  Is  this  only  on  fares  ? Does  not  paragraph 
16  (iv)  apply  ? — That  is  all  fares.  If  the  stage'  is 
too  short  or  inconvenient.  It  is  ultimately  a • 
question  of  fares. 

647.  Section  7,  which  you  deal  with  in  para- 
graph 17,  gives  the  Minister  power  to  declare 
that  any  street  within  the  area  may  be  one  in 
which  the  plying  of  omnibuses  might  be  pro- 
hibited or  restricted.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so,  but 
confined  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  and 
the  City. 

548.  Has  that  been  used  extensively? — Yes,  very 
extensively. 

549.  Is  it  under  that  that  you  introduce  what 
are  called  ” roundabouts  ” 1 — Oh,  no. 

550.  Which  Section  is  that  ? — Section  10,  and 
the  Third  Schedule  to  the  Act.  It  is  under 
Section  7 that  we  restrict  the  number  of  omni- 
buses plying  for  hire. 

551.  And  you  prohibit  them  in  certain  streets 
altogether  ? — Only  when  the  Commissioner  decides 
that  such  a street  is  not  suitable  for  various 
reasons.  There  is  no  prohibition  under  Section  7 
on  that  ground,  it  is  a question  of  public  safety. 

552.  I suppose  the  Commissioner  takes  into 
account  the  width  of  the  street  ? — Yes,  and  if 
there  are  obstructions;  supposing  there  were  a 
low  bridge  or  anything  in  the  way,_then  he  says 
that  is  an  unsuitable  street  for  omnibus  traffic. 

653.  You  have  already  spoken  about  the  Eeports 
which  have  been  made  with  reference  to  excessive 
competition  with  tramways  in  certain  districts 


and  the  steps  you  have  taken  to  carry  them  out  ? 
— Yes. 

554.  Looking  at  the  matter  rather  more  broadly, 
is  it  not  true  to  say  that  the  present  lack  of 
co-ordination  in  London  has  resulted  in  rendering- 
impossible  the  extension  of  services  in  certain 
directions  ? — Clearly. 

555.  Could  you  elaborate  the  point  a little  ? — 
Yes.  One  of  the  most  congested  places  in  London 
to-day,  particularly  at  peak  hours,  is  Finsbury 
Park.  In  bad  weather  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  almost  a disgrace.  During  rush 
hours  there  are  as  many  omnibuses  and  tramcars 
as  can  be  used  upon  the  highway  at  that  point. 
People  are  discharged  from  the  Tube  at  Finsbury 
Park — there  is  no  extension  northwards.  The 
Committee  pressed  the  Underground  Company  to 
extend  the  Tube  from  Finsbury  Park  in  the 
direction  of  Southgate,  and  we  were  met — and 
quite  fairly  met — with  the  statement  “We  cannot 
afford  it.  We  cannot  contemplate  an  expenditure 
of  £800,000  to  £1,000,000  per  mile  to  extend  this 
Tube  with  the  existing  unlimited  competition 
going  on  on  the  surface.  Give  us  some  protection ; 
show  us  that  if  we  extend  the  Tube  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  a return  upon  our 
outlay,  then  we  will  do  it ; but  as  long  as  you,  the 
Traffic  Committee,  and  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
allow  this  unlimited  competition,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  raise  capital  to  do  this  kind  of  work  ” ; 
and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  reading  the 
special  Deport  dealing  with  that  you  will  find  the 
matter  set  out  very  clearly. 

556.  That  is  the  North-East  of  London? — Yes. 
It  comes  out  very  noticeably  there.  The  East  End 
of  London  is  the  same.  'You  have  all  the  train 
accommodation,  all  the  bus  and  tramway  accom- 
modation, you  can  get  during  the  rush  hours.  It 
is  all  inadequate.  There  is  enormous^  overcro-wd- 
ing  on  the  trains  and  on  the  other  vehicles  during 
the  peak  hours  of  the  day,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  augmenting  accommodation  save  by 
providing  increased  railway  accommodation 
either  by  Tube  or  electrification  of  existing  lines, 
or  by  introducing  electric  signalling,  and  -thus 
running  more  trains  in  a given  time  o-^er  a given 
circuit.  It  is  the  only  hope.  Again  we  are 
brought  right  up  against  it.^  “ Yes  ”,  all  the  rail- 
way people  say,  the  main  line  railway  companies 
and  the  electric  underground,  “ we  will  do  this 
if  we  can  be  guaranteed  a reasonable  return  upon 
the  expenditure  which  all  this  foreshadows.  We 
agree  with  you  as  to  the  necessity,  'but  we  cannot 
do  it  with  this  unlimited  competition  all  through 
the  slack  hours  of  the  day  paralleling  our  lines  ”. 

557.  So  I may  put  it  this  way,  that  though  the 
roads  are  carrying  now  in  the  shape  of  trams 
and  buses  as  many  vehicles  as  the  roads  can  carry 
— I am  speaking  of  the  rush  hours — they  are  quite 
insufficient  ?— Quite  insufficient. 

558.  And  the  railway  companies  and  the  tubes 
are  carrying  to  full  capacity  ? — Both. 

559.  They  both  say  that  they  cannot  _ afford  to 
extend  their  lines  because  the  competition  would 
make  the  new  capital  unremunerative  ?— That 
is  so. 

560.  And  it  is  that  which  has  driven  you  to 
suggest  this  traffic  pool  ? — Yes. 

561.  With  a Common  Fund  ? — Yes. 

562.  Which  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  pro- 
visional agreement  between  the  London  County 
Council  and  the  Underground  Railway  ?— That 
is  so ; and  I should  like  to  amplify  the  point  that 
you  have  made.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the 
leaders  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  East  End 
of  London  that,  in  their  considered  view,  the 
placing  of  more  vehicles  on  the  streets  is  out  of 
the  question.  I remember  the  Mayor  of  Hackney 
giving  evidence.  He  said  ^ It  is  no  good  talking 
about  more  street  vehicles,  we  cannot  get  along 
as  it  is  in  the  rush  hours  with  what  we  have. 
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We  must  have  additional  railway  or  tube  accom- 
modation ”.  That  was  made  clear  over  and  over 
again  in  the  evidence. 

663.  And  with  this  enormous  above-ground 
traffic  no  one  is  prepared  to  find  the  capital  to 
build  a new  railway  ? — Clearly.  It  is  mutually 
destructive  because  the  more  you  fill  the  streets 
with  buses  the  more  difficult  you  make  locomotion 
generally.  It  has  the  effect  of  slowing  everything 
down,  slowing  the  trams,  slowing  even  the  buses, 
which  are  so  thick  during  the  rush  hours  that  they 
cannot  get  along  at  anything  like  a reasonable 
pace.  In  fact,  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing 
to  get  all  the  traffic  slowed  down  to  about  six 
miles  an  hour. 

564.  This  is  a point  that  I wanted  to  bring  out 
as  much  as  I could.  I understand,  therefore,  that 
your  solution,  and  the  solution  of  your  Com- 
mittee, is  to  establish  a pooling  arrangement 
between  the  various  tramway  undertakings,  the 
underground  railways  and  the  omnibuses  % — And 
the  suburban  railways  if  they  will  come  in. 
There  is  a very  sufficient  reason  for  the  sugges- 
tion. The  tendency,  as  you  know,  of  the  London 
public  is  to  live  further  and  further  away  from 
their  work,  further  in  the  country,  and  therefore 
we  must  have  rapid  transit  lines  out  into  the 
suburbs.  If  we  had  remunerative  Tubes,  and 
buses  feeding  those  Tubes,  then  we  should  have, 
in  my  view,  the  best  system  we  could  get.  Let 
me  give  you  an  instance,  that  of  Morden,  one  of 
the  last  Tubes  to  be  constructed.  When  it  was 
opened  they  were  carrying  something  like  25,000 
people  a day.  A few  weeks  after  it  had  opened  we 
made  representations — we  had  no  power,  but  we 
made  representations — that  the  buses  should  be 
used  to  feed  the  Tube,  thus  relieving  competition 
with  the  London  County  Council  trams  and  re- 
lieving congestion  in  the  inner  area.  That  has 
been  done.  I suppose  the  Morden  Tube  is  the  most 
successful  of  any  that  has  been  constructed  in  and 
around  London,  and,  although  I have  not  the 
exact  figures  at  the  moment,  I should  say  that  it 
is  now  carrying  100,000  people  a day.  The  buses 
are  complementary  to  the  Tube,  feed  it  and  take 
the  people  away  from  the  Tube  stations  to  their 
homes. 

565.  I have  read  this  Report  very  carefully.  I 
understand — I would  like  you  to  expand  it  a 
little  more — that  your  plan  is  that  first  of  all 
there  should  be  a Common  Fund  ? — Yes. 

566.  And  the  Common  Fund  postulates  Common 
Control  ? — Yes,  Common  Management. 

567.  The  two  go  together  ? — Yes. 

568.  That  each  undertaking  should  pay  its 
preference  charges,  its  overhead  expenses  and 
everything  due  to  operating,  but  that  all  the  rest 
would  be  paid  into  the  Common  Fund  1 — Yes. 

569.  And  out  of  the  Common  Fund  would  be 
paid  the  ordinary  dividends  such  as  they  are,  in 
accordance  with  a scheme  of  distribution  based 
upon  a standard  year  h — That  is  so. 

670.  Into  that  common  control  you  would  sweep 
all  the  tramway  undertakings  in  the  London 
area  ? — Yes. 

571.  And  all  the  underground  railways  ? — Yes. 

572.  And  all  the  omnibuses  1 — Yes. 

573.  And  have  power  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  main  line  railways  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

574.  That  is  the  plan  1 — That  is  so. 

575.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  more  about 
it  1 — Only  that  we  believe,  having  studied  it  at 
great  length,  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
London  traffic  to  pay  a good  return  upon  the 
capital  that  is  invested,  and  to  give  the  public 
the  facilities  they  need.  Once  you  have  put  every- 
thing on  a reasonable  paying  basis  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  getting  the  extensions  we  so 
badly  want.  Until  that  is  done  no  one  can 


attract  capital  to  an  undertaking  that  is  not 
paying  its  way. 

576.  Of  course  there  is  the  difficulty  which  is 
alluded  to  in  this  Report,  that  as  regards  tram- 
way undertakings  where  they  are  municipally 
owned,  as  for  example  the  London  County 
Council  trams,  they  are  in  a different  position 
in  some  respects  from  an  ordinary  company  2 — 
Yes. 

577.  Because  they  have  to  redeem  their  capital  1 
— That  would  be  taken  into  consideration,  of 
course. 

578.  That  would  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  arrangements  made  ? — Clearly.  I should  like 
to  say  that  as  a result  even  of  the  little 
we  have  been  able  to  do  under  Section  7,  the 
tramway  financial  position  is  infinitely  better 
than  it  was  in  1924,  infinitely  better. 

579.  Because  you  have  been  able  to  eliminate  a 
certain  amount  of  destructive  competition  with 
the  trams  2 — That  is  so. 

580.  And  have  made  the  buses  rather  feeders  of 

the  trams  than  competitors! — No.  Where  we 

have  removed  unnecessary  omnibuses  from  tram 
routes  we  have  diverted  them  to  other  districts 
where  they  are  required  by  the  public.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  tramways  have  carried  more 
people;  there  has  not  been  the  same  intense  com- 
petition. 

581.  That  appears  to  be  the  principal  recom- 
mendation. What  other  points  would  you  like  to 
bring  before  us  on  your  Memorandum!  With 
regard  to  restricted  streets — in  paragraph  20— 
you  make  modifications  on  holiday  occasions  2 — 
Yes,  and  on  Sundays.  Of  course  there  is  no  con- 
gestion of  ordinary  commercial  traffic  then. 

582.  In  paragraph  21  your  Committee  have  on 
the  whole  taken  the  view  that  there  are  sufficient 
omnibuses  in  London  now  2 — Yes. 

583.  Have  you  had  some  difficulty  in  apportion- 
ing the  right  to  run  on  certain  streets  gs  between 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  and  the 
independent  buses  2 — Yes,  as  you  may  suppose,  we 
had  considerable  trouble. 

584.  Has  that  been  satisfactorily  adjusted! — 
That  has  been  satisfactorily  solved. 

585.  In  most  cases  2 — Up  to  a point  I think  we 
may  say  it  has  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It 
created  a good  deal  of  trouble  for  the  first  few 
months.  In  the  first  yeafi  we  had  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  it  has  more  or  less  settled  itself  now. 

586.  With  regard  to  the  other  Sections  of  the 
Act,  broken-down  vehicles  and  so  on,  which  are 
dealt  with  by  Regulation,  the  lighting  and  guard- 
ing of  street  works,  they  are  minor  matters,  but 
no  doubt  they  proved  very  useful  2 — They  have 
indeed. 

587.  Parking  is  a very  difficult  question  2 — Very. 

588.  What  have  you  done  about  that  2 — We  have 
defined  certain  parking  places.  Regulations  have 
been  made  dealing  with  their  use,  as  to  the  time 
of  user  and  so  on,  and  people,  licensed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Police,  have  been  put  in  charge. 
But  I would  not  suggest  for  a moment  that  we 
have  met  the  requirements  of  the  public  with 
regard  to  parking.  I would  like  to  say  that,  in 
the  view  of  the  Committee,  we  do  not  recognise 
the  right  of  the  use  of  the  highway  for  that  pur- 
pose at  all.  We  issued  a Report  on  parking 
places,  and  I would  like  to  read  to  you  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  the  point  I was 
making.  We  say,  on  page  3 of  this  Report,  “ The 
first  question  considered  was  fundamental, 
namely,  whether  or  not  the  parking  of  vehicles  on 
the  public  highway  should  continue  to  be  officially 
recognised.  On  this  point  the  Committee  adhere 
to  the  recommendation  made  to  you — that  is  to 
the  Minister — on  the  17th  June,  1925,  viz.  : ‘ that 
the  parking  of  vehicles  in  a public  street  is  a 
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privileged  use  of  the  highway  and  not  one  con- 
templated by  the  law  at  present  governing  the  use 
of  the  highway,  and  should,  so  far  as  it  is  per- 
mitted, be  confined  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits  and  further  that  the  establishment  of 
definite  parking  places  can  only  be  justified  in  so 
far  as  they  provide  alternative  accommodation 
for  vehicles  which  drivers  would  otherwise  have 
no  alternative  but  to  leave  standing  _ in  busy 
thoroughfares  with  serious  inconvenience  to 
through  traffic  ’ 

589.  Have  you  ever  considered  making  a charge 
for  parking?  They  do  make  a charge  in  certain 
towns? — You  cannot  legally  charge  for  the  use  of 
the  public  highway. 

590.  They  certainly  make  a charge  in  certain 
towns  in  the  country  that  I know  of? — It  may  be 
that  the  particular  places  upon  which  the  vehicles 
are  allowed  to  stand  are  not  dedicated  to  the 
public  highway.  You  have  places  like  a,  disused 
market.  I have  in  my  mind — as  possibly  you 
have— Wells.  There  you  have  a big  area  which, 
although  a public  space,  is  not  dedicated  highway. 

591.  It  may  be  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  ? — 
— Yes,  or  it  may  be  an  old  market.  Take  the 
Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Ludlow.  They 
have  a very  big  market  there,  and  there  is  a large 
space  which  is  not  dedicated  highway,  but  it  is 
open  to  the  public. 

592.  Coming  to  your  roundabout  trafiic  and  one- 
way streets,  that  is  done  under  Regulations? — 
Yes. 

593.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  about  the 
success  of  the  roundabouts  ? — I think  they  have 
been  admitted  to  be  very  successfuL  Yesterday 
we  had  a meeting  of  the  Traffic  Committee,  and  we 
have  made  further  recommendations  to  the 
Minister. 

594.  Apparently  they  have  not  been  so  successful 
— or  it  is  alleged  they  are  not  so  successful — in  the 
City  of  London  ? — ^Alleged,  yes. 

595.  You  do  not  admit  it  ? — Oh,  no. 

596.  You  would  not  go  beyond  “ alleged  ” ? — 
No. 

597.  They  are  being  abolished,  are  they? — Yes 
and  no. 

598.  As  to  part  ?— We  have  agreed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  one  section. 

599.  Cannot  you  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unfortunate  pedestrian  in  these  one-way 
streets?  I have  nearly  been  killed  at  the  top  of 
the  Haymarket  more  than  once? — You  have  not 
been  following  the  regulations  and  advice.  You 
have  not  been  looking  in  the  right  direction. 

600.  Oh  yes,  I have.  These  buses  come  round 
at  a terrible  pace  ? — Surely  we  have  put  enough 
advice  about — “ Look  right  ”,  “ Look  left  . 

601.  Almost  too  much,  I think  ?— Perhaps.  We 
are  going  to  give  you  more.  We  decided  yester- 
day that  in  the  Haymarket  we  will  try  some 
more  advice.  We  agree  that  everything  should 
be  done  to  help  the  pedestrian,  and  I think  we 
have  done  a great  deal.  We  have  put  up  very 
polite  notices  “ Please  cross  here  ”.  In  those 
places  there  are  nearly  always  policemen  on  point 
duty,  or  there  are  refuges.  When  you  step  off  the 
kerb,  if  you  look  at  the  road  you  are  told  to 
“ Look  right  ” or  “ Look  left  Of  course  if  you 
do  not  observe  that  .... 

602.  I agree  you  give  advice,  but  it  does  make  it 
very  difficult  all  the  same  ? — I should  have  hoped 
that  you  would  not  have  said  that,  because  I have 
not  found  it  so.  I walk  and  drive  about  London 
as  much  as  most  people,  and  if  you  follow  out 
the  advice  which  is  laid  down  and  cross  at  the 
proper  places  and  at  no  other  places,  I do  not 
think  you  will  find  any  difficulty. 

603.  You  have  nothing  more  to  suggest  for  the 
unfortunate  pedestrian  except  further  advice?— 


We  consider  the  pedestrian,  I assure  you — or  we 
think  we  do — more  than  we  consider  traffic 
generally. 

604.  I do  not  think  I have  any  further  questions 
to  ask  you  at  this  stage,  unless  there  is  any  point 
I have  omitted  in  going  through  your  Memo- 
randum which  you  would  like  to  mention  to  the 
Commission  ? — At  an  earlier  stage  of  your  exami- 
nation I replied  to  a question  you  put  to  me  as 
to  whether  we  wanted  amendment  of  or  legislation 
additional  to  the  London  Traffic  Act.* 

605.  Generally? — We  were  not  quite  at  one  on 
the  point.  We  do  think  that  the  London  Traffic 
Act  could  be  strengthened  and  simplified.  There 
should  be  power  in  the  Commissioner,  with  appeal 
to  the  Minister  if  you  like,  to  refuse  licences 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  and 
the  Minister,  the  routes  are  adequately  served. 
To-day  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  limit  the 
number  of  buses  is  by  the  restriction  of  streets, 
and  that  is  rather  a long  drawn  out  business. 
We  have  to  give  notice  of  our  intention,  publish 
it  in  the  “ London  Gazette  ”,  and  so  on.  It 
would  simplify  procedure  if  the  law  in  the 
Metropolis  were  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  Provinces, 
where  the  licensing  authorities  have  the  right  to 
refuse  a licence  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  the  Provinces  everyone 
who  feels  aggrieved  at  the  decision  of  the  licens- 
ing authority  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  under  Section  14  (3) 
of  the  Roads  Act,  1920.  If  we  had  _ the 
same  procedure  vested  either  in  the  Minister 
or  in  the  Commissioner — and  probably  it  would 
be  better  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  than 
the  Commissioner  because  the  Commissioner 
is  the  executive  officer — it  would  simplify  pro- 
cedure very  much  and  prevent  people  thinking 
that  they  had  been  badly  dealt  with  when  they 
find  a street  has  been  restricted  after,  perhaps, 
they  have  given  an  order  for  an  omnibus. 

606.  If  legislation  follows  from  the  result  of 
our  labours,  you  think  an  amendment  of  that  sort 
would  be  very  useful?— Very  useful  indeed. 
Another  amendment  we  would  like  is  this.  Under 
Section  4,  to  which  I have  referred  at  length, 
where  we  co-ordinate  street  works,  the  Committee 
feel  that  the  Minister  ought  to  have  power  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  undertakers  too, 
those  having  the  right  to  break  up  streets,  subject 
of  course  to  certain  safeguarding  provisions  as 
to  emergency  work. 

607.  You  mean  gas  and  water  companies  ? — Gas, 
water,  electricity.  Post  Office,  and  so  on. 

608.  Anyone  who  has  a statutory  right  to  break 
up  the  street? — Yes.  They  should  be  required, 
as  the  local  authorities  are  required,  to  give  us 
notice. 

609.  They  are  not  required  now  ?— No. 

610.  Only  the  local  authorities? — That _ is  so; 
but  by  fairly  good  staff  work,  by  circulating  our 
information  to  them,  the  majority  are  good 
enough  to  work  with  us.  _We  get  exceptional 
cases  where  we  do  not  get  quite  that  co-ordination 
we  ought  to  have,  and  it  could  not  be  any  great 
hardship  that  they  should  be  required  to  supply 
the  Minister  with  identical  information,  say 
twice  a year,  regarding  any  major  work  they 
wanted  to  do,  in  the  same  way  as  the  local 
authorities. 

611.  I am  going  to  ask  you  one  question  of  a 
rather  wide  character.  You  understand  Aat  we 
are  appointed,  amongst  other  things,  but  I think 
chiefly,  with  a view  to  seeing  how  far  the  various 
means  of  transport  may  be  co-ordinated,  not 
merely  in  the  London  Traffic  Area  but  all  over 
the  Country  ? — I understand  that. 

' 612.  In  the  London  Traffic  Area  you  are  alrrady 
attempting  to  do  it  with  some  success . Yes. 
Before  you  get  on  to  that  may  I make  one  more 
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point  on  London?  You  dealt  a few  minutes  ago 
with  the  question  of  parking.  It  is  getting  more 
and  more  difficult  every  day.  Wherever  the  Com- 
mittee decides  that  there  is  room  for  parking, 
we  are  always  met  with  difficulties — not  unnatur- 
ally— ^from  people  who  unfortunately  have  houses 
adjacent  to  those  parking  places,  and  caveats  are 
entered  against  any  such  Regulation.  We  have 
tried,  unsuccessfully  very  largely,  but  in  one  or 
two  cases  successfully,  to  get  the  large  business 
houses  to  provide  their  own  parking  for  their 
own  customers. 

613.  Some  of  them  do,  I think  ? — Some  of  them 
do.  I will  not  mention  firms,  but  some  do  up  to  a 
point : but  in  my  view,  and  I hope  in  yours,  it 
ought  to  be  more  general,  and  when  altera- 
tions are  made  to  premises  there  should  be  some 
provision  made  for  parking.  When  a large 
building  is  erected,  a big  shop  or  a big  place  like 
Devonshire  House,  there  ought  to  be  some  internal 
arrangement  made  by  which  the  traffic  which  that 
particular  building  represents  and  necessitates  is 
parked  away  from  the  public  streets. 

614.  You  say  there  ought  to  be  ? — Yes. 

615.  You  mean  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of 
compulsion  ? — Certainly. 

616.  In  the  case  of  a business  establishment  or 
block  of  flats  or  something  above  a certain  size  ? — 
Yes.  You  are  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  a fair 
sized  town  or  village  into  one  big  centre,  and 
that  centre  in  all  probability  is  sufficiently  con- 
gested before  the  new  building  is  erected.  Surely 
it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  a quadrangle 
or  something  should  be  reserved  inside  away  from 
the  public  street  where  vehicles  could  be  parked? 
We  have  made  representations  about  it,  and  we 
never  tire  of  doing  so,  when  we  get  to  know  that 
building  is  going  on ; we  always  make  repre- 
sentations, but  not  often  with  success. 

_ 617.  To  carry  that  out  would  require  legisla- 
tion ? — ^Yes,  and  amendment  probably  of  the 
Building  Acts,  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  cer- 
tainly it  should  be  done.  Just  think  of  the 
erection  of  a new  theatre  in  London  in  the  theatre 
area.  That  means  an  enormous  congestion  of 
traffic,  and  all  at  rush  hours. 

618.  Coming  to  this  wider  question,  how  far  do 
you  think  the  principles  of  the  London  Traffic  Act 
could  be  applied  to  other  areas  outside  London  ? 
You  are  operating  roughly  now  in  an  area  of 
about  1,800  square  miles  ? That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

619.  There  are  other  big  areas.  There  is  one 
round  Birmingham,  there  are  others  round  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester ; you  have  a big  industrial 
area  in  South  Wales,  and  on  the  North-East 
Coast.  I should  like  to  ask  whether  you  think 
the  application  of  these  same  principles  would  be 
successful  in  those  areas,  or  whether  you  might 
not  go  further  and  divide  up  the  whole  country, 
and  if  so,  into  what  areas  ? Have  you  considered 
those  points  ? — Yes. 

620.  The  Commission  would  very  much  like  to 
bear  your  views? — I was  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  which  dealt  amongst  other 
things  with  the  licensing  and  regulation  of 
hackney  carriage  vehicles,  and  the  question  of 
licensing  was  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  we 
addressed  our  minds  and  gave  a great  deal  of 
consideration.  _We  took  a great  deal  of  evidence 
about  it.  I think  you  already  know  that  there 
are  some  1,330  licensing  authorities  in  Great 
Britain.  We  recommended  that  that  number  should 
be  reduced  to  about  350,  and  it  will  be  within 
your  recollection  that  we  suggested  for  the  first 
time  that  the  County  Council  should  be  the 
licensing  authority  for  the  administrative  county, 
together  with  county  boroughs,  of  course,  and 
urban  district  and  non-county  boroughs  above  a 
certain  population.  That  was  our  recommenda- 
tion. But  things  have  moved  since  those  days. 
There  have  been  put  upon  the  roads  long-distance 


services  which  traverse  three  or  four  or  more 
counties,  and  therefore  a County  Council  would 
not  necessarily  be  the  authority  to  deal  with 
those  vehicles.  It  may  be— I do  not  know  what 
your  recommendation  will  be — you  will  hear  a lot 
of  evidence  on  the  subject  .... 

621.  We  are  seeking  to  hear  what  is  suggested  ? 
— There  _ are  to-day  far  too  many  licensing 
authorities — I should  think  there  could  be  no 
question  about  that.  It  may  be  that  the  recom- 
mendation which  my  Committee  made  would  still 
provide  for  too  large  a number,  and  certainly 
there  would  have  to  be  some  provision  made  to 
deal  with  the  through  services  which  are  not  co- 
terminous with  a County.  I suppose  you  would 
desire  in  all  probability  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  local  licensing  authorities  in  so  far  as  they 
are  counties  and  county  boroughs  at  any  rate, 
but  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  go  further  and 
deal  with  the  through  services  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  Commission  or  some  other  ad  hoc 
body.  I have  given  this  matter  a good  deal  of 
consideration,  and  two  years  ago  I went  to  the 
States  to  study  traffic  conditions  there.  One  of 
the  things  I enquired  into  was  this  question  of 
licensing,  and  the  methods  there  adopted  for  deal- 
ing with  these  services  which  sometimes  traverse 
a whole  State  and  sometimes  are  inter-State. 
There  you  will  find,  I think,  that  in  a number  of 
the  States  they  have  Commissioners  specially 
appointed  by  the  State  to  deal  with  and  review 
these  licences.  They  make  a point  that  a con- 
dition precedent  to  securing  a licence  shall  be 
the  obtaining  of  a certificate  from  the  Commis- 
sion to  show  that  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require  the  proposed  service.  There  are  19  States 
where  there  are  no  such  requirements,  but  in  the 
others  I think  you  will  find  that  there  is  a Com- 
mission— in  some  cases  a Commission  of  three, 
in  others  rather  more  in  number — but  the  pro- 
cedure is  identical. 

622.  Do  they  also  certify  to  the  contrary  ? You 
say  they  certify  that  a service  is  necessary.  Do 
they  ever  say  “ Oh  no,  these  licences  should  be 
refused  because  the  traffic  is  already  adequately 
met  ” 1 — Certainly. 

623.  If  you  are  to  have  any  kind  of  real  co- 
ordination you  want  both  ? — That  is  the  object  of 
the  appointment  of  these  Commissions.  If  the 
applicant  does  not  get  the  certificate  from  the 
Commission  he  cannot  get  his  licence.  It  is  laid 
down  in  all  the  Ordinances.  Here  is  one  relating 
to  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Section  5 says : “ No 
auto-transportation  company  shall  hereafter 
operate  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property  for  hire  as  a common  carrier  on . any 
public  highway  without  first  having  obtained 
from  the  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  a certificate  declaring  that  public  convenience 
and  necessity  requires  such  operation  That 
provision  has  been  put  into  force  effectively  in  a 
great  many  States,  and  applies  also  to  a great 
many  important  towns.  In  Boston,  for  example, 
there  is  complete  co-ordination  and  unification 
of  traffic  under  common  management.  The  certifi- 
cate of  a Commission  regarding  the  necessity  and 
convenience  of  the  public  is  a condition  precedent 
to  the  issue  of  any  new  licence. 

624.  You  think  that  in  areas  probably  larger 
than  most  counties  some  such  arrangement  might 
be  applicable  in  this  country? — I would  not  like 
ta  define  the  machinery. 

625.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  details  ? — It  may 
be  it  could  be  done  by  some  joint  Commission, 
but  that  you  will  find  out.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  it  if  you  decide  on  the  principles.  The 
machinery  could  be  provided.  The  difference 
between  procedure  in  London  and  in  the 
Provinces  will  always  be  that  in  the  one  case  the 
London  Traffic  Committee  are  only  advisory  to  a 
Minister,  whereas  your  Commission,  however  it 
may  be  constituted,  will  be  an  executive  body. 
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626.  An  executive  body  for  a particular  area  ? — 
Yes,  and  responsible  to  some  authority. 

627.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : In  regard  to  the 

description  you  gave  us  of  the  congestion  at 
Finsbury  Park,  and  the  obstacle  there  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  Tube  beyond,  you  said  that  at 
the  present  time  the  roads  are  carrying  all  the 
traffic  they  possibly  can  ? — That  is  so. 

628.  In  that  case  there  could  not  be  any  further 
competition  with  the  railways,  could  there  ? — Yes. 
Whilst  at  the  peak  hours  of  the  day  every  vehicle 
that  can  be  put  upon  the  highway  is  used,  and 
used  to  the  fullest  extent,  during  what  are  known 
in  transportation  terms  as  the  “ valley  ” hours 
of  the  day  there  are  far  too  many  vehicles,  and 
the  result  is  that  competition  is  so  keen  that  the 
railways  are  starved,  the  tramways  are  starved, 
and  even  the  buses  are  not  getting  a living  during 
the  slack  hours.  Yet  you  cannot  reduce  the 
number  because  they  are  all  wanted  during  the 
rush  hours.  Now,  if  instead  of  having  people 
discharged  at  Finsbury  Park  from  the  Tube, 
with  a rush  to  the  trams  and  buses,  you  had  the 
Tube  extended  northwards  with  buses  to  take  the 
people  from  the  Tube  stations  to  their  homes,  you 
would  avoid  a scramble  which  is  certainly  not 
very  creditable  to  London. 

629.  I was  thinking  that  if  there  is  all  this 
stream  of  people  issuing  from  the  railways  at 
Finsbury  Park  and  you  cannot  at  the  peak  hours 
get  more  transport  on  the  roads,  they  would 
remain  in  the  Tube  1 — Yes,  because  when  they  get 
out  at  Finsbury  Park  many  of  them  want  to  go 
to  Southgate,  Wood  Green,  Manor  House,  and 
so  on.  There  is  the  scramble  from  the  Tube.  We 
have  had  observations  taken  night  after  night  as 
to  the  people  who  are  waiting,  and  have  timed  the 
people  from  the  time  they  come  out  of  the  Tube 
until  they  get  a vehicle.  It  is  a case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  some  poor  people,  who  are  not  very  strong, 
to  wait  as  long  as  twenty-five  minutes  before  they 
can  get  a vehicle  after  they  get  out  of  the  Tube. 

630.  You  said  that  the  Morden  Tube  was  quite 
successful  ? — Yes. 

631.  And  the  number  of  passengers  carried! — 
Roughly,  100,000  a day. 

632.  They  had  no  particular  protection  1 — Yes, 
we  managed  there  to  get  the  omnibuses  to  feed  the 
Tube,  because  the  omnibuses  plying  for  hire  in 
the  district  were  to  the  greater  part  belonging  to 
the  same  interest  as  the  Tube.  Incidentally,  it 
worked  very  well,  for  it  gave  relief  to  the  London 
County  Council  tramways  also.  To  that  extent 
it  was,  from  the  Traffic  Committee  point  of  view, 
a decided  success. 

633.  The  protection  that  you  said  the  railway 
interests  wanted  to  enable  them  to  extend  the 
Tube,  was,  in  the  case  of  the  Morden  Tube,  a 
voluntary  arrangement ! — Yes. 

634.  Is  there  the  possibility  of  a similar  volun- 
tary arrangement  at  Finsbury  Park? — No,  we 
have  tried  our  best  by  negotiation  to  induce  the 
people  who  really  have  the  means  to  extend 
these  railways,  the  main  line  companies  and  the 
Electric  Underground  Company,  and  we  are 
always  met  with  this;  “ Give  us  relief  from  this 
intensive  competition  during  the  valley  hours  of 
the  day  and  we  will  immediately  carry  out  the 
extension  you  want 

635.  Then  the  protection  is  provided  in  Morden 
by  a voluntary  arrangement,  but  in  Finsbury 
Park  the  only  possible  protection  is  legislative  ? 
— Yes.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  this  can 
be  done  is  by  legislative  action  which  brings  in 
the  pooling  arrangement  which  the  Chairman  was 
describing. 

636.  You  were  referring  to  possible  amendments 
of  the  London  Traffic  Act,  the  power  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  undertakers  in  the  street. 
Their  powers  are  Statutory,  are  they  not  ? Yes. 


637.  It  would  require  legislative  over-riding 
powers ! — Yes,  but  the  local  authorities  have 
statutory  duties ; still,  notwithstanding  this, 
Parliament  put  them  under  an  obligation  to  co- 
ordinate their  work,  and  we  have  suggested,  I 
hope  not  unfairly,  that  what  applies  to  the  local 
authorities  should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  Statu- 
tory undertakers. 

638.  But  there  is'  a precedent  for  over-riding 
Statutory  powers  given  ? — Parliament,  having 
given  the  Statutory  powers,  could  amend  them. 

639.  With  regard  to  the  American  arrangement, 

I took  down  some  of  the  words.  You  said,  “ trans- 
portation of  persons  or  property  for  hire  as  a 
common  carrier  ” 1 — Yes. 

640.  That  means,  I take  it,  there  is  no  compul- 
sion to  enter  into  this  co-ordinating  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  transport  who  is  not 
a common  carrier  ? — It  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  co-ordination.  Sir  William.  I was 
answering  the  Chairman  as  to  how  the  principles 
or  some  of  them  or  something  like  the  principles 
which  apply  to  London  could  be  made  applicable 
to  the  regulation  and  co-ordination  of  traffic  in 
the  Provinces.  I was  dealing  with  the  question 
Sir  Arthur  put  to  me  as  to  the  number  of  licens- 
ing authorities  and  whether  in  my  view  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  some  new  authority,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  that,  I instanced  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  United  States.  There  you  had 
the  licensing  authorities  very  much  as  we  have 
here.  They  licensed  what  they  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  their  districts  and  so  they  went  on  all 
through  the  States.  They  got  tied  up ; they  got 
far  too  many  vehicles  until  they  were  destructive 
of  each  other.  Then  the  Governor  of  the  State 
appointed  a Commission  to  regulate  all  the  traffic 
in  the  State,  all  the  public  service  vehicles,  all 
the  common  carriers,  and  a condition  precedent 
to  another  licence  being  given  by  the^  licensing 
authority  is  that  when  applying  for  a licence  you 
must  take  with  you  a certificate  from  the  Com- 
mission that,  in  their  view,  public  convenience 
and  necessity  would  warrant  the  licensing  author- 
ity in  giving  the  licence  for  which  application  is 
made. 

641.  That  applies  only  to  people  who  are 
plying  for  hire  either  to  carry  passengers  or 
goods  ? — That  is  so  and  nothing  else. 

642.  The  difference  between  the  comparable 
arrangement  here  and  there  is  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  requirement  to  get  a licence  of 
that  sort  for  the  carrying  of  goods  here? — None. 

643.  But  in  the  States  a licence  must  be 
obtained  by  a common  carrier  as  well  _as_  for 
passengers  ? — No.  In  some  States  yes>,  but  it  is  by 
no  means-  general.  In  fact,  it  has  been_  found 
extremely  difficult  to  apply  that  principle  to 
goods  trucks,  which  are  motor  lorries  in  this 
country.  The  people  who  are  covered  and 
governed  by  this  Statute  ai'e  only  those  plying  for 
hire,  a very  small  percentage  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. I think  I can  give  you  the  percentages  in 
some  of  the  States.  As  many  as  94  per  cent,  of 
those  operating  goods  trucks  get_  outside  the 
certificate,  because  the  trucks  are  either  the  pro- 
perty of  the  manufacturing  firm  or  they  are 
vehicles  which  are  under  contract  to  a particular 
firm  to  carry  the  goods  of  that  firm  and  those 
goods  only.  Therefore,  they  are  not  plying  for 
hire.  Something  less  than  6 per  cent,  of  the  whcue 
of  the  trucks  operating  in  a State  come  under  the 
requirement  of  this  particular  section. 

644.  Is  an  attempt  made  to  regulate  the  remain- 
ing 94  per  cent.  ? — No. 

645.  No  attempt  is  made  ? — No.  I daresay  you 
know  there  has  been  an  Inter-State  Commission 
sitting  quite  lately  in  the  States,  taking  a very 
large  mass  of  evidence,  and  I have  here  an 
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extract  from  the  conclusions  set  out  in  the  report 
of  that  Inter-State  Commission.  These  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  up  by  a person  who  is 
called  the  Attorney  Examiner,  and  they  are  not 
by  any  means  conclusive.  He  simply  draws  it  up 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Tribunal.  I have  this 
copy  sent  to  me  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Inter- 
State  Commission  showing  how  far  the  matter 
has  gone,  and  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest  to 
you,  Sir,  I should  be  very  glad  to  let  you  have 
copies. 

646.  {Chairman)  : I was  going  to  suggest  that 

the  document  from  which  you  read  with  reference 
to  what  is  done  in  America  would  be  very  useful 
to  us  ? — I have  quite  a good  deal  of  information 
which  I shall  be  very  happy  to  place  at  your 
disposal. 

647.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Sir  Henry,  on 

the  question  of  the  new  road  improvements  that 
have  been  made  about  the  country,  I notice  that 
while  very  often  a wide  stretch  of  territory  is 
taken  within  the  bounds  of  the  road,  the  road, 
as  actually  constructed,  is  only  sufficient  to  carry 
two  lines  of  traffic? — That  is  so. 

648.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  why  that  is? — 
It  is  governed  principally  by  finance,  and  also 
by  the  volume  of  traffic  at  present  requiring 
to  use  the  road.  We  have  had  the  matter  under 
consideration  very  fully,  as  you  know,  and  where 
roads  are  contiguous  to  a 'big  centre  of  population 
we  have  set  out  to  make  them  30  feet  in  width. 
Right  away,  several  miles  away,  from  this  centre 
of  population,  we  have  made  the  roads  the  width 
of  20  feet,  which  is,  as  you  say,  sufficient  for 
two  lines  of  traffic,  but  when  we  have  been  widen- 
ing roads,  and  we  have  widened  many  miles,  as 
we  had  to  acquire  additional  land  and  had  to 
provide  new  fences,  we  thought  it  was  good  policy 
to_  take  sufficient  land  to  enable  the  road  to  be 
widened  from  20  feet  to  any  other  multiple  of  ten 
as  traffic  requirements  necessitated,  without  very 
much  additional  cost.  As  I daresay  you  have 
noticed,  what  we  have  done  is  to  construct  the 
carriage-way  in  the  centre  of  the  setting,  so  that 
we  can  always  extend  on  each  side.  There  is  a 
great  advantage  in  having  grass  margins,  because 
there  we  have  induced  Statutory  Authorities  to 
put  their  pipes  and  drains,  and  the  Post  Office 
their  cables  and  so  on,  and  so  obviate  the  necessity 
of  breaking  up  the  carriage-way.  In  some  of 
the  heavily  trafficked  roads  we  have  even  induced 
the  Statutory  Authorities  to  put  mains  on  both 
sides,  in  the  grass  verge. 

649.  The  Great  West  Road  ? — Yes.  So  that  there 
would  be  no  need  to  break  up  the  surface.  We 
have  put  the  foot  paths  at  the  extreme  outside 
of  the  setting,  so  that  as  the  land  is  built  upon, 
people  will  have  access  to  the  road.  There  has 
been  some  method  in  the  madness. 

650.  It  only  occurred  to  me  that  in  some  of  the 
roads  I have  seen  it  was  rather,  shall  I say, 
“ Penny  wise,  pound  foolish  ” not  to  have  allowed 

traffic? — Well,  it  is  all  a question 
of  finance  and  the  volume  of  traffic  that  is  served. 
We  have  had  to  cut  our  coat  according  to  the 
cloth  available. 

651.  {Major  Grawfurd)  : I want  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  about  Section  1 of  the  London 
Traffic  Act.  You  said,  I think,  that  the  Addi- 
tional ^ Members  of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  represent  labour  and  various  opera- 
tors ? — That  is  so. 

652. ^  And  for  that  reason  they  cannot  vote  on 
certain  matters.  As  regards  the  Ordinary  Mem- 
bers one  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? Does  that  mean  the  Minister  of  Transport  1 
— No,  the  Home  Office. 

653.  One  appointed  by  the  Minister?  That 
means  the  Minister  of  Transport? — Yes. 


654.  Then  there  are  two  who  represent  the 
Police,  the  Metropolitan  and  City  Police? — Yes. 

665.  Who  naturally  deal  with  traffic  matters  ? — 
Yes. 

656.  Then  two  by 'the  London  County  Council 
and  one  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  ? — Yes. 

657.  The  Corporation  is  not  a licensing 
authority  but  the  County  Council  is? — No,  the 
County  Council  is  not.  There  is  no  licensing 
authority  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
other  than  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner 
is  the  licensing  authority  for  the  City.  The  City 
is  not  a licensing  authority. 

658.  With  regard  to  the  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
can  you  tell  us  how  they  are  appointed  ? — There 
is  a Joint  Committee,  of  which  all  the  Boroughs 
of  London  are  members.  They  meet  and  select 
two  members  to  serve  on  the  Committee.  They 
are  Councils’  representatives. 

659.  Members  of  the  Council  ? — Yes.  At  the 
moment  the  two  who  serve  on  the  Traffic  Com- 
mittee are  Sir  Henry  Jackson  and  Sir  Henry 
New.  Sir  Henry  Jackson  is  an  Alderman  of  the 
Wandsworth  Borough  Council  and  Sir  Henry 
New  an  Alderman  of  the  Marylebone  Borough 
Council. 

660.  Is  something  of  the  same  system  used  to 
elect  the  representatives  from  the  Councils  north 
and  south  of  the  Thames?— Yes,  a Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  Boroughs  concerned  meets 
and  they  nominate  and  appoint. 

661.  And  these  bodies,  the  County  Boroughs, 
the  Borough  Councils  and,  indeed,  the  County 
Councils  may  be  operators  ? — Yes. 

662.  On  this  Committee  who  represents  the 

public  ? — The  representatives  of  the  local 

authorities. 

663.  But  they  are  operators? — No,  not 

necessarily. 

664.  Not  necessarily,  but  they  may  be,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  operators  ? — Yes,  but  the  twelve 
Ordinary  Members  may  be  said,  fairly  I think, 
to  represent  the  iDublic.  There  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
representative  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  the 
representatives  of  the  London  County  Council— 
they  are  elected  people;  the  representatives  of  the 
County  Boroughs,  East  Ham,  West  Ham  and 
Croydon,  the  representatives  of  the  Administra- 
tive Counties  outside  London — all  elected  people. 

665.  I realise  that.  I am  not  going  to  argue 
as  to  whether  the  representative  of  the  Ministry 
can  be  said  to  represent  the  people  or  not,  but 
all  these  other  parties  have  got  other  interests 
in  the  matter  of  London  traffic?— No,  not  all  of 
them.  The  London  County  Council  has  because 
they  happen  to  be  a tramway-owning  authority. 
Wandsworth  has  not,  Marylebone  has  not. 

666.  No,  I do  not  mean  interested  in  the  way 
of  owning  or  operating  traffic  organisations,  but 
they  have  other  interests  in  so  far  as  they  control 
the  streets  ? — Yes,  as  members  of  Statutory  Bodies, 
certainly,  but  not  necessarily  as  transport 
undertakers. 

667. _  Your  view  is  that  this  Committee,  as 
constituted,  provides  enough  interest  for  what  I 
call  the  public  representation  ? — I should  have 
thought  so,  in  as  much  as  excluding,  if  you  like, 
the  representative  of  the  Minister  all  the  rest  are 
duly  elected  representatives. 

668. _  Would  you  agree  that  whatever  may  be  the 
individual  duties  of  this  Committee,  the  main 
duty  is  to  the  public  ?— Clearly. 

669.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  satisfied  ?— The 
public  has  been  satisfied  ? 
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670.  No,  that  duty  has  been  satisfied  2 — No,  it 
has  not,  and  for  reasons  which  I have  given  to 
your  Chairman,  because  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
power  to  enable  it  to  be  satisfied. 

671.  You  described,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  Committee,  and  the  one 
which  you  quoted — I do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  one  that  came  naturally  to  your  mind — was 
that  dealing  with  Section  7 — the  restriction  of 
streets.  They  are  called  scheduled  streets  2 — No, 
restricted  streets. 

672.  May  I just  remind  you  of  Section  2,  which 
says : “ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  ” — then  there  are  a certain  number 
of  words,  and  then  it  says  “ in  connection  with 
any  other  matters  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Schedule  to  this  Act  ” 2 — Yes. 

673.  If  you  look  at  the  Second  Schedule  of  the 
Act  you  will  find  under  (6)  “ The  causes  tending 
to  hinder  the  free  circulation  of  traffic  on  streets”. 

I take  (e)  “ The  provision  of  sufficient  headroom 
in  the  construction  of  new  bridges  over  streets  ” 2 
— We  have  done  that. 

674.  I take  (g)  of  Part  II  of  the  Second 
Schedule  “ The  development,  improvement,  or 
extension  of  the  existing  system  of  road  communi- 
cation ” 2 — That  has  been  done. 

675.  They  are  very  wide  powers  2 — ^Very. 

676.  Very  much  wider  than  the  restriction  of 
streets!— The  Committee  is  purely  advisory. 

677.  Not  powers,  but  matters  which  the  Com- 
mittee are  supposed  to  take  into  view  2 — I should 
like  to  say  that  they  have  taken  them  into  serious 
consideration  and  made  recommendations  upon 
every  one.  Let  me  give  you  one  case. 

678.  Shall  I come  to  it  in  a moment  2 My  posi- 
tion is  that  those  are  very  much  wider  matters 
than  the  mere  restriction  of  streets.  They  do  not 
ask  the  Committee  to  deal  with  the  facts,  but 
to  use  their  imagination  2 — Clearly. 

679.  Can  we  come  back  to  some  of  these  particu- 
lar things.  For  instance.  Sir  Henry,  you  said, 
if  I understood  you  rightly,  that  from  the 
beginning  the  Committee  regarded  it  as  their 
duty  to  restore  the  financial  position  of  the  tram- 
ways 2 — Yes,  or  to  endeavour  to. 

680.  Why  should  you  think  it  is  your  duty  2 — 
Because  we  were  instructed  by  Parliament  undei 
the  Act  to  have  regard  to  the  existence  of  alterna- 
tive facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  passengep 
along  the  street  or  part  of  the  street  or  in 
proximity  thereto.  That  is  one  of  our  Statutory 
and  most  important  duties. 

681.  Yes.  I am  going  to  suggest  this  to  you, 
not  that  it  necessarily  is  so,  but  it  may  be  so, 
that  if  you  take  as  a basis  of  your  consideration 
and  your  operation  the  safeguarding  of  the 
capital  invested  in  a particular  under- 
taking . . . 2 — We  have  not  done  that  at  all. 
That  has  never  concerned  us. 

682.  Yet  I find  in  the  Eeport  dealing  with  the 
omnibus  competition  with  tramways  a_  lot  of 
particulars  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  tramways  2 — Yes. 

683.  I am  looking  at  it  at  random  and  notice 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
on  page  3,  it  says  two  out  of  the  three  tiamway 
companies  operating  in  the  area  are  also  sus- 
taining heavy  losses  ” 2 — Yes. 

684.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  say  “ In  the 
Committee’s  view,  the  financial  losses  are  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  intensive  and_  wasteful  motor 
omnibus  competition  ” 2 — Quite  right. 

685.  Well,  do  you  suggest  that  in  drawing  up 
that  Report  the  losses  on  capital  invested  in  these 
undertakings  has  not  been  considered  2— L o, 

in  that  way.  The  losses  are  sufficiently  potpt 
and  were  of  necessity  taken  into  consideration 
by  us,  because  it  is  an  essential  condition  that 
if  we  want  to  have  additional  facilities,  and  we 


do,  we  must  look  at  the  problem  economically. 
Here  you  have  millions  of  capital  invested  in 
tramways.  I am  not  on  the  question  whether  the 
tramway  is  the  best  form  of  transport  or  not, 
that  does  not  arise,  but  they  are  Statutory  under- 
takings and  are  indeed  serving  the  public  very 
well.  There  was  just  a chance  that  some  of  those 
tramways  would  go  out  of  business  altogether, 
We  felt,  having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  during  the  rush  hours  of 
the  day,  that  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  any 
particular  instrument  which  made  some  contri- 
bution to  the  movement  of  people,  and  for  that 
reason  we  viewed,  with  very  great  alarm,  the 
possibility  of  some  of  these  tramways,  which  were 
losing  concerns,  going  out  of  business,  leaving  us 
stranded,  requiring  more  omnibuses,  perhaps, 
on  the  streets,  with  consequent  increase  of  con- 
gestion. 


686.  Then  indeed,  protection  of  the  capital 
invested  in  tramways  was  a very  primary  con- 
sideration 2 — Not  so  much  the  capital  as  the 
question  of  securing,  if  we  could,  to  these  tram- 
way undertakings  sufficient  earnings  to  enable 
them  to  keep  going. 

687.  Keep  going  2 — ^Yes,  that  was  the  great 
factor  with  us.  In  some  cases  we  found  that  the 
tramways  were  not  earning  even  enough  to  pay 
their  ordinary  working  charges.  It  is  true  there 
was  a big  burden  on  the  rates  to  repay  the 
principal  and  interest  charges,  but  in  some  cases 
they  were  not  even  earning  enough  to  pay  the 
working  expenses. 

688.  That  I gather  2 — And  some  of  the  authori- 
ties approached  us  and  said  “ Unless  you  can  do 
something  to  help  us  we  shall  shut  down,  we 
cannot  go  on  1 could  give  you  the  names  of 
some  of  the  authorities. 

689.  I accept  all  that.  Was  that  because  the 
public  preferred  to  travel  by  other  means  2 — Yes, 
1 think  it  may  be  so.  This  is  the  point.  During 
the  peak  hours  of  the  day  every  vehicle  that  could 
be  got  was  worked  to  its  fullest  extent.  In  the 
valley  hours,  by  far  the  longest,  there  was  inten- 
sive omnibus  competition  running  alongside  the 
tramways.  There,  I would  agree,  the  public  pre- 
ferred the  omnibuses. 

690.  That  is  what  I want  to  arrive  at  at  the 
moment.  The  operation  of  this  Act  has,  I will 
not  say  acted  against  ^ the  interest  of  the 
public  ....  2 — No,  it  has  not. 

691 but  acted  against  what  the  public 

supposed  to  be  their  interest  2 No,  I would  not 
accept  that. 

692.  If  you  prevent  people  travelling  by  that 
form  of  transport  which  they  prefer  and  cornpe! 
them  to  travel  by  another,  that  is  acting  against 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  interest,  prevent- 
ing them  travelling  in  the  way  they  want  to  2--1 
do  not  accept  that,  because  as  long  as  the  public 
have  all  these  facilities  provided  for^  them, 
whether  they  are  necessary  or  not,  they  will  take 
their  choice,  but  surely  there  is  the  economic  side 
to  the  whole  matter.  One  has  to  consider  so  niany 
aspects  of  the  case.  I would  repeat  what  I have 
said  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  all  the  instru- 
ments at  our  disposal  during  the  rush  hours  of 
the  day,  but  surely  it  is  not  sound  and  not 
economic  to  have  two  vehicles  running  on  the 
street  paralleling  each  other,  giving  the  same 
service  at  probably  the  same  price,  when  one 
would  suffice. 


693.  Well,  that  is  a matter  of  opinion,  as  to 
what  you  mean  by  wasteful  competition,  but  at 
any  rate  you  prevent  choice  2 — No,  I will  Mt 
have  that.  We  have  not  prevented  choice.  We 
have  restricted  the  number  of  buses  coming  upon 
the  streets,  but  in  no  way  have  we  prevented 
choice.  There  are  buses  on  every  street  upon 
which  there  were  buses  before  the  Traffic  Gom- 
mittee  made  these  recommendations. 
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694.  Not  so  many? — I think  there  is  the  same 
number  of  buses  but  more  widely  distributed. 

695.  Since  the  London  Traffic  Act  has  been  in 
operation,  the  number  of  privately-owned  buses 
has  decreased  ? — Yes,  not  because  we  have  taken 
the  buses  off  the  street  but  because  they  have 
been  absorbed  by  other  undertakings. 

696.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  us  figures  of 
the  numbers  in  three-monthly  periods  prior  to 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

697.  And  would  it  be  possible  to  give  the  dates 
on  which  these  various  companies  were  absorbed  1 
— I do  not  think  the  companies  have  been  absorbed 
at  all.  Most  of  them  are  alive  to-day,  but  under 
common  management. 

698.  Under  common  management  ? — Yes. 

699.  They  have  been  amalgamated  1 — Yes,  if  you 
like,  but  I think  the  companies  are  alive. 

700.  (Chairman) : You  mean  they  still  ply 
under  their  own  names  ? — That  is  so. 

701.  (Major  Grawfurd) : With  a working 

arrangement  with  what  is  called  the  Combine  ? — 
Yes. 

702.  Has  that  led  to  an  increase  of  fares  ?-  -1 
think  not.* 

703.  Do  you  remember  about  a year  ago  there 
was  such  an  amalgamation  of  a company  that 
used  to  ply  on  the  Victoria-Charing  Cross-City 
route  ? — Yes. 

704.  They  amalgamated  and  the  day  after  the 
amalgamation  took  place,  the  fare  from  Victoria 
to  Charing  Cross  increased  from  one  penny  to 
twopence.  Do  you  remember  that? — No,  I do  not. 

705.  Does  the  Committee  keep  a record  of 
increase  of  fares? — Not  unless  our  attention  is 
drawn  to  it  particularly.  Local  authorities  have 
power  to  make  representations  to  the  Ministry. 

706.  Any  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

707.  Is  it  likely  to  be  to  their  interest? — -To 
make  representations,  yes,  and  they  have  done  so. 

708.  In  that  particular  case,  I believe  the  people 
using  Victoria  Station  would  be  largely  affected  ? 
— I do  not  recollect  that  any  representations  were 
made  to  us  about  that,  but  there  have  been 
districts  where  representations  have  been  made. 

709.  Yes,  but  I thought  there  possibly  would 
not  be  any  in  that  case  because  I am  going  to 
suggest  it  would  not  be  very  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  Westminster  City  Council  to  make  repre- 
sentations in  that  respect  ? — I do  not  know.  I do 
not  see  why,  if  representations  had  been  made  to 
the  Westminster  City  Council,  they  should  have 
ignored  such  representations. 

710.  I agree  the  public  is  a long-suffering 
people.  Would  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
dates  upon  which  these  amalgamations  took  place, 
and  also  the  dates  on  which  the  increases  in  fares 
took  place  ? — I do  not  think  we  have  the  informa- 
tion, but  we  will  try  to  get  it. 

711.  I should  be  glad  if  you  would.  We  have 
been  discussing  the  whole  day  the  question  of 
adapting  the  traffic  to  the  street.  Your  Com- 
mittee has  found  it  a great  difficulty  ? — Adapting 
the  traffic  to  the  street  ? 

712.  That  is  why  you  have  restricted  the  street  ? 
— Yes,  and  no. 

713.  Well,  partly? — Yes. 

714.  In  the  First  Memorandum  which  the 
Ministry  submitted  you  gave  us  some  particulars 
of  a census  or  censuses  of  traffic  which  had  been 
taken  at  various  points? — Yes. 

715.  Had  that  been  done  on  a large  scale  ? — 
Yes.  Are  you  speaking  of  London  now  ? 

716.  Yes,  I was  at  the  moment? — Yes,  we  have 
taken  a census  of  traffic  in  London  at  various 
points  on  the  most  important  roads. 

717.  You  quoted  the  Finsbury  Park  area  ? — Yes. 

* See  also  Q.  777  et  seq.,  page  77. 


718.  May  I quote  to  you  the  London  end  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road  as  another  congested 
point  ? — Yes. 

719.  St.  Giles’  Circus,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

720.  And  Hyde  Park  Corner  ? — Yes,  the  largest 
traffic  point  in  the  world. 

721.  The  place  where  more  traffic  passes  through 
in  twenty-four  hours  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  ? — ^Yes. 

722.  If  you  compare  the  junction  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  and  Oxford  Street,  you  would  find 
the  traffic  passes  there  at  a far  slower  pace  than 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner  ? — Clearly,  because  you 
have  a very  much  larger  area  from  which  you  get 
the  traffic,  and  you  have  a different  kind  of  traffic 
too.  You  have,  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  the 
advantage  of  the  roundabout  system,  which  I 
think  is  working  extremely  well. 

723.  I agree  ? — That  I think  is  the  explanation. 
You  cannot  do  that  when  you  come  to  St.  Giles’ 
Circus,  because  there  is  not  space  enough. 

724.  That  is  right.  Then  keeping  that  reply  in 
mind.  Sir  Henry,  may  I remind  you  of  what  you 
said  a few  minutes  ago  about  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  You  suggested  that  people  should  be 
compelled  to  provide  parking  places? — Yes. 

725.  May  I suggest  also  that  when  new  build- 
ings are  put  up  people  should  have  regard  to  the 
external  traffic.  _ Within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  Oxford  Circus  has  been  rebuilt  on  exactly 
the  same  line  of  site  as  it  was  built  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Quite  clearly  the  area  at  Oxford 
Circus  now  required  is  much  more  than  what  was 
required  years  ago  ? — Probably. 

726.  And  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, I understand,  has  made  representations 
with  regard  to  internal  parking  when  new  build- 
ings have  gone  up  ? — Yes. 

727.  Have  they  made  any  representations  with 
regard  to  street  area  when  new  buildings  have 
gone  up  ? — ^Always. 

728.  At  Oxford  Circus  ? — No,  that  was  before 
our  time. 

729.  At  the  Bank  ? — Yes. 

730.  With  no  result  ? — I will  not  say  that.  We 
were  met  very  fairly. 

731.  I want  to  get  at  the  facts? — Perhaps  you 
will  let  me  give  you  the  facts.  We  approached 
the  Bank  authorities  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
City  Corporation,  we  made  representations  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  and  they  met  us  quite  well. 
They  agreed  to  certain  alterations,  they  agreed 
the  removal  of  fencing  around  their  property; 
they  agreed  to  improve  the  very  acute  corner  at 
the  Moorgate  end  of  Princes  Street,  and  they  also 
agreed  that  when  they  came  to  improve  and 
reconstruct  their  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  they  would  set  back  and  give  us  room. 
They  met  us  very  fairly. 

732.  As  a result  has  there  been  a total  increase 
in  the  street  space? — Yes,  but  not  very  large. 
You  cannot  in  the  City. 

733.  I am  coming  to  that,  and  in  fact  that  is  the 
answer,  that  in  a good  many  places  you  cannot 
because  of  the  expense  ? — Yes. 

734.  You  will  agree  with  this  proposition  that 
on  the  whole  it  is  right  that  people  should  be  able 
to  travel  by  the  particular  means  of  locomotion 
they  prefer? — No. 

735.  Other  things  being  equal  ? — No.  I cannot 
accept  that,  because  you  have  got  to  take  the  facts. 
When  you  talk  about  travelling  in  any  way 
people  desire,  you  must  have  regard,  you  would 
he  necessarily  driven  to  have  regard,  to  the 
facilities  available  and  what  you  can  do. 

736.  But,  Sir  Henry,  let  me  shorten  it.  I said, 
other  things  being  equal? — I cannot  see  exactly 
where  you  are  taking  me. 

737.  You  will  in  a moment  ? — If  you  will. 
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738.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  there  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  transport  provided,  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  authority  should  restrict  them  ? — 
Well,  I should  have  to  tell  you  that  in  my  view 
the  local  authorities  would  be  reasonable  in  say- 
ing they  had  to. 

739.  Would  you  agree  if  I put  this  to  you,  that 
whereas,  as  I suggested  just  now,  we  have  been 
largely  talking  about  adapting  the  traffic  to  the 
streets  as  they  are  at  present,  there  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  it  is  time 
we  adapted  the  streets  to  the  traffic  ? — Everything 
to  be  said  for  it. 

740.  But  it  is  always  met  by  the  question  of 
cost  ? — Clearly. 

741.  The  question  of  cost  is  largely  affected 
by  opportunities.  When  leases  fall  in  you  get 
better  opportunities  ? — Yes,  but  often  even  when 
leases  fall  in  and  the  opportunity  occurs,  the 
space  available  is  so  small  that,  if  you  took  any 
of  the  site  for  your  street  improvement,  you 
would  leave  nothing  behind.  That  is  so  in  a 
great  many  cases. 

742.  Has  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee ever  considered  what  London  will  be  like 
at  some  future  date,  say  in  50  years  time,  and 
has  the  Committee  devised  any  plan  with  a view 
to  providing  for  the  problem  of  the  continually 
growing  traffic  which  will  then  have  to  be  dealt 
with  in  London  ? — We  have  made  plans  for  im- 
provements which,  at  the  rate  things  are  going 
on,  must  take  two  or  three  generations  to  be 
completed.  We  are  everlastingly  putting  forward 
improvements,  but  there  is  a limit  to  what  we 
can  do  in  a given  time.  Eemember,  too,  that  the 
Minister  is  not  the  highway  authority.  We  can 
only  go  as  fast  as  the  improvement  authorities 
of  London  will  go,  and  we  are  invariably  told 
when  we  put  forward  these  schemes  that  the 
people  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  cannot  find 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  out  these  improve- 
ments. I should  like  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
schemes  that  the  Traffic  Committee  has  suggested. 
We  considered  at  very  great  length  the  question 
of  providing  alternative  routes,  for  example  an 
alternative  to  Oxford  Street,  parallel  roads,  and 
so  on.  We  got  out  plans,  had  surveys  made,  and 
got  out  a complete  estimate.  We  put  it  up  to 
the  Minister  and  eventually  he  put  it  up  to  the 
local  authorities.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  whole  thing  done  or  anything  like  done.  If 
we  were  to  get  the  new  roads  such  as  we  con- 
templated, 17  miles,  as  an  alternative  route 
between  Bayswater  and  Eastern  Avenue  at  the 
East  End  of  London,  then  all  the  slow-going 
traffic  which  blocks  the  most  congested  streets  of 
London  could  be  deflected  to  that  road,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it  done.  Some  of 
it  has  been  done,  and  we  have  the  plans  settled. 
Then,  take  another  thing  that  we  did  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  authorities.  We  got  out  plans 
for  the  Victoria  Dock  Road,  and  pursuing  this 
schedule  you  have  been  good  enough  to  draw_  my 
attention  to,  with  the  help  of  all  the  authorities 
we  have  managed  to  get  £630,000  of  the  £2,518,000 
required  to  carry  out  that  scheme.  All  the  local 
authorities  including  Buckinghamshire — Bucks 
contributed  to  an  improvement  in  West  Ham — 
have  contributed  to  the  scheme — a highly  credit- 
able circumstance  to  record. 

743.  Yes,  thank  you.  May  we  pass  for  a moment 
to  the  question  of  Finsbury  Park  and  Southgate. 
As  you  said  yourself,  I think  that  the  same 
applies  to  the  East  of  London  1 — Yes. 

744.  I believe  if  you  draw  a line  through 
Liverpool  Street,  north  and  south,  there  are  no 
Tube  facilities  east  of  that  line.  There  are  very 
densely  populated  areas  in  that  district.  In  the 
other  areas  to  the  west  and  north,  the  north- 
east and  south-west,  there  are  Tubes,  but  not  in 
the  east.  It  is  very  badly  wanted  there.  The 
difficulty  is  largely  one  of  capital  outlay  1 — Yes. 


746.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  under  an 
Act  of  1909  dealing  with  roads  there  were  pro- 
visions made  for  the  recoupment  1 — The  Develop- 
ment and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act. 

746.  There  were  optional  provisions  for  recoup- 
ment ? — ^Yes. 

747.  Are  you  aware  that  that  principle  is  being 
carried  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  there  is  being  extended  in  Paris  beyond 
the  borders  and  they  are  taking  lands  and  re- 
couping themselves  ? — I did  not  know  that,  but 
I know  it  is  pretty  general.  It  is  done  in  the 
States. 

748.  Is  not  it  possible  that  something  of  that 
sort  might  be  valuable  here  1 — I do  not  think  it 
would  arise  in  connection  with  the  Tubes.  It 
might  with  a road. 

749.  If  you  take  the  Morden  extension  and  the 
Golders  Green,  surely  it  has  arisen  there  ? — An 
enormous  improvement,  of  course. 

750.  Might  it  not  yield  a very  valuable  addition 
to  capital  expenditure  ? — I do  not  know.  That 
is  a matter  more  for  you  as  a legislator  than  for 
me. 

751.  {Mr.  Montague) : Do  I understand.  Sir 
Henry,  that  you  would  not  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion, or  the  implication  of  the  question,  to  the 
effect  that  the  interests  of  the  public  as  users  and 
the  interests  of  the  public  as  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  transport  services  conflict  ? — I say  there 
are  no  conflicting  interests. 

752.  Do  you  consider  that  the  question  whether 
a public  service  pays  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
commercial  balance-sheet,  provided  that  service  is 
an  efficient  one  and  a needed  one — is  that  ques- 
tion a fundamental  one  1 Supposing  one  was 
surveying  such  questions  as  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing this  afternoon,  including  Woolwich  Free 
Ferry,  which  does  not  pay  at  all — would  that 
make  any  difference  to  the  conclusions  to  which 
you  have  come  as  to  the  operation  of  these  ser- 
vices ? — Not  a bit.  Here  you  have  given  me  a 
case  in  point,  the  Woolwich  Free  Ferry.  That 
is  run  by  the  County  Council  in  the  interests  of 
the  public,  and  is  subsidised  by  the  Government. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a public  highway. 

753.  In  other  words,  the  public  pay  that  cost, 
but  in  another  way  1 — Exactly.  All  that  we  as  a 
Traffic  Committee  are  concerned  with  is  obtaining 
adequate  facilities  for  the  public,  and  we  have 
had  to  have  regard  to  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

754.  Yes,  but  I gathered  from  what  you  said 
regarding  the  scheme  before  the  London  County 
Council  arranging  for  a pool,  that  there_  was  an 
arrangement  for  a monopoly  of  service  and 
operation,  largely  because  of  the  economic 
difficulties  1 — Yes. 

756.  And  those  economic  difficulties  related  not 
only  to  the  question  of  whether  the  Tubes  and 
buses  pay  their  proprietors,  but  also  to  the 
economic  or  financial  stability  of  the  London 
County  Council  tramways? — Yes.  I would  take 
it  further  than  that.  These  tramway  under- 
takings, whether  they  belong  to  Municipalities  or 
Companies,  have  to  be  thought  of  in  terms  of 
economic  working ; wages  have  to  be  earned  before 
they  can  be  paid,  and  we  found  in  1923/24  that 
there  were  but  few — only  one  of  those  belonging 
to  Municipalities— -that  paid  their  way.  _ What 
applied  to  municipal  undertakings  applied  to  a 
still  further  degree  perhaps  to  company-owned 
trams  and  the  Tubes— none  of  them  were  paying. 

756.  My  suggestion  is  that  in  the  case  of  a 
public  service  run  by  public  authorities  for  which 
the  public  themselves  are  responsible,  the  question 
of  whether  they  pay,  in  the  same  sense  that  a 
private  company  must  pay  unless  it  is  to  become 
bankrupt,  is  an  entirely  different  question.  You 
say  these  tramway  services  do  not  pay.  If  they 
are  efficient  services,  and  if  they  are  needed, 
would  I not  be  justified  in  saying  they  did  pay, 
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apart  from  any  financial  considerations  1 — I see 
your  point.  Tliey  meet  a public  want,  and  it 
does  not  matter  much  how  the  public  pays, 
whether  a little  more  for  transport  or  a little 
more  in  rates.  But,  as  you  know,  the  ratepaying 
public  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  travel- 
ling public.  Take  an  example  in  New  York. 
They  have  there  adopted  a flat  rate  fare  on  the 
rapid  transit  lines  of  5 cents.  It  is  agreed — 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it — that  the  cost  of  giving 
that  service  is  something  over  7 cents  to  make  it 
economic.  A very  large  number  of  people  use 
those  lines  every  day,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
ratepayers  in  the  City,  but  the  deficit  has  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  City,  so  that  you 
are  giving  a service  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers 
of  New  York  to  people  who  have  no  common 
interest  with  them  in  the  civic  burdens  upon 
them. 

757.  Is  it  not  as  broad  as  it  is  long;  is  not  the 
same  argument  to  be  applied  to  roads;  what  is 
the  difference?  A service  is  a service? — No,  cer- 
tainly not.  The  road  is  the  King’s  highway 
available  to  everybody.  It  is  subsidised  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  It  is  supported  largely  by  taxes. 
Take  the  North  Road,  that  is  a charge  on  the 
various  areas  through  which  it  passes,  but  it  is 
subsidised  very  largely  from  taxes  imposed  by 
Parliament. 

758.  You  will  agree  that  merely  to  talk  of  a 
service  paying  is  not  all  the  consideration  ? — 
No,  _ I am  with  you  entirely.  Personally,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Committee  I am  not  con- 
cerned whether  a service  pays  or  not  so  long  as 
I can  get  facilities  for  the  public. 

759.  I will  not  pursue  that  point  any  further. 
Again  in  regard  to  the  trams,  you  said  that  the 
position  was  infinitely  better.  Is  that  position 
due  to  an  interference  with  the  competition  of 
the  buses  ?— To  some  extent  yes,  to  some  extent  to 
lower  working  expenses,  and  also  to  improve- 
ment in  the  tram  cars  themselves.  Great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  tram  cars,  and  they 
are  thus  more  attractive  to  the  public  than  they 
were,  and  there  is  also  an  increased  number  of 
the  public  travelling  that  way. 

760.  Might  I ask  just  one  more  leading  question 
upon  that  point?  Where  it  is  a case  of  demon- 
strating that  owing  to  circumstances,  such  as 
exist  in  London,  there  must  be  some  form  of 
monopoly  established,  would  you  regard  a public 
monopoly  as  more  desirable  than  an  element  of 
private  monopoly  ?— No,  I do  not  mind  a bit.  If 
you  have  a monopoly  in  private  hands,  so  long  as 
there  is  ample  public  control  to  see  that  the  public 
gets  value  for  the  services  which  are  afforded, 
then  I think  it  should  be  protected. 

761.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  pool  and  most  of 
the  proposals  of  the  London  County  Council  to 
be  embodied  in  a Bill,  do  you  know — I do  not 
know  whether  that  is  the  right  way  of  putting  the 
question — but  the  point  I had  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  the  London  County  Council  tramways  to- 
day have  to  pay,  for  one  thing,  a great  amount  of 
money  for  maintenance  of  streets  and  alterations 
and  widenings  and  so  on,  and  also  they  are  by 
Statute  compelled  to  carry  workmen  at  certain 
fares  1 — Quite  right. 

762.  Those  are  public  services  ? — Yes. 

763.  Do  I understand  that  those  services  are 
not  to  be  performed  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
ratepayers  in  future  ? — No. 

764.  They  are  to  be  imposed  upon  an  Authority  ? 

I imagine  so.  It  was  not  contemplated  in  any 

of  our  Inquiries  that  the  travelling  public  was 
going  to  be  in  a worse  position  in  consequence  of 
the  co-ordination  scheme. 

765.  I was  wondering  whether  that  was  contem- 
plated by  the  London  County  Council  ?— Cer- 
tainly, it  was  always  contemplated  that  whenever 
such  an  arrangement  was  made,  then  there  should 
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be  a body  set  up  representing  the  public  to  see 
that  the  public  were  safeguarded,  to  receive 
complaints  from  the  local  authorities,  and  to  deal 
with  those  complaints — to  see,  in  other  words, 
that  the  convenience  of  the  travelling  public  was 
the  first  consideration. 

766.  There  are  just  two  other  points.  With 
regard  to  the  Finsbury  Park  extension,  can  you 
give  the  Commission  any  cogent  reason  why,  in 
view  of  the  obvious  demand  there  is  at  that 
point  for  greater  facilities,  there  should  be,  any 
more  than  there  was  with  regard  to  the  Morden 
extension,  any  financial  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  Tubes  or  the  railway? — With  regard  to  the 
Morden  extension,  there  was  some  reluctance  to 
go  on  with  that  at  the  outset,  but  in  consequence 
of  representations  which  were  made  by  the 
Government^  of  that  day  to  the  undertakers  and 
to  the  facilities  given  under  the  Trades  Facili- 
ties Act,  it  was  proceeded  with.  Some  of  the 
money  that  has  been  expended  on  more  recent 
Tubes  also  had  Trade  Facilities  security. 

767.  (Chairman) : You  mean  there  was  a 
Government  guarantee  ?— Yes,  but  the  fear  that 
it  would  not  be  remunerative  does  not  any  longer 
exist.  There  has  been  great  development  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  is  a great  deal  of  building 
going  on  there,  the  London  County  Council  have 
a housing  estate  there,  and  fed  as  the  Tube  is  by 
the  buses,  it  is  bound  to  be  a success — a success 
economically,  and  certainly  a success  having 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  people.  Also, 
it  is  a matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  London 
Traffic  Committee  inasmuch  as  we  have  no  con- 
gestion in  consequence  of  the  movement  of  that 
large  number  of  people. 

768.  (Mr.  Montague) : There  is  a great 

development  going  on  in  housing  at  Wood  Green 
and  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

769.  Would  it  be  possible  in  the  case  of  a 
certain  number  of  avenues  in  London — I am 
thinking  of  Aldersgate  Street— would  it  be 
possible  to  get  some  kind  of  authority  for  com- 
pelling the  warehouses  and  shops  and  small 
factories  that  there  are  in  that  street,  to 
have  their  _ merchandise  delivered  at  certain 
hours  ? It  is  generally  at  one  of  the  busiest  times 
of  the  day  that  they  are  blocked  up  with  vans 
delivering  goods  ?— That  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  we  have  had  to  deal  with.  The 
Committee  has  given  an  immense  amount  of 
attention  to  that,  and  I would  ask  you  to  believe 
that  it  is  bristling  with  difficulties.  You  have  first 
of  all  questions  of  labour.  You  have  to  get  your 
goods  to  the  docks,  and  to  get  your  goods  out  of 
the  warehouses,  and  back  again,  and  delivered, 
and  so  forth.  We  have  had  all  the  big  carriers  in 
consultation  with  us  to  see  if  we  could  not  bring 
about  an  arrangement  such  as  you  have  sug- 
gested, but  we  have  been  met  with  this.  “ You 
must  not  interfere  with  the  hours  of  labour  or 
the  hours  during  which  the  docks  are  open  or 
the  warehouses  are  open  ; we  have  only  a 
certain  number  of  hours  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing and  delivering  our  goods,  and  if  you  were 
to  start  regulating  us,  you  would  probably  ruin 
us.”  In  one  case  only  we  have  limited  the  times 
at  which  vehicles  may  take  certain  goods  into 
one  place,  and  there  we  secured  agreement.  This 
was  done  after  negotiations  and  as  an  experiment. 
We  made  suggestions  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  streets  like  the  Strand,  to  Bond  Street  and 
various  other  streets,  and  we  have  always  been 
met  with  the  difficulty  of  which  I have  told  you. 

I do  not  say  that  we  have  exhausted  the  subject, 
but  it  does  need  a good  deal  of  collaboration 
between  leaders  of  labour  and  others  and  the 
warehouse  and  dock ' authorities  and  the  shop- 
keepers. 

(Chairman) : We  will  conclude  our  public 

sitting  now,  and  meet  again  at  10-30  a.m. 
to-morrow. 

withdrew. ) 
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THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  16th  IMovember,  1928. 


Peesent  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sie  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSOAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Right  Hon. 

The  earl  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 


Majoe  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sie  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

Sie  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sie  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majoe  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Majoe  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.O.,  M.P. 

Sir  Heney  P.  Maybuby,  G.B.E.,  K.O.M.G.; 


Me.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Me.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Me.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary) 

C.B.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  re-caUed  and  further  examined. 


770.  {Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : So  far  as  control  in 
London  goes,  are  the  powers  in  the  London  Traffic 
Act  very  largely  limited  to  passenger  services? — 
No.  There  is  the  restricted  streets  portion  of  the 
Act,  which  deals  entirely  with  public  service 
vehicles,  but  there  are  other  general  provisions 
dealing  with  a variety  of  matters.  If  you  turn 
to  the  three  Schedules  to  the  Act,  you  will  see 
there  the  matters  upon  which  the  Committee  are 
required  to  advise. 

771.  Do  you  think  the  powers  in  regard  to  the 
control  of  the  traffic  in  the  streets  are  adequate  1 
—No. 

772.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  extended  ? — 
Yes. 

773.  I think  I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
control  which  has  been  exercised  so  far  and  the 
Regulations  which  have  been  made  have  benefited 
the  operating  companies  and  authorities  ? — Yes. 
All  the  alternative  facilities  which  have  been 
provided  under  Statute  have  benefited  by  the 
Regulations  which  the  Minister  has  made  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

774.  Could  you  say  whether  the  control  has 
added  to  the  safety  of  the  public  ? — I think  it  has 
tended  in  that  direction.  All  the  returns  we  have 
show  that  whilst  there  is  an  appalling  number 
of  accidents,  they  are  not  increasing  unduly. 
Possibly  you  have  seen  a recent  Report  of  the 
Committee  setting  out  the  accidents  that  have 
happened  and  their  causes.  If  not,  and  if  the 
Commission  would  li^ke  to  have  particulars,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  supply  them.  It  is  a 
very  important  aspect  of  the  traffic  problem  in  the 
country.  Accidents  are  all  too  numerous  and  a 
great  many  could  be  avoided.  In  my  view,  steps 
can  be  taken  which  would  sensibly  diminish  the 
number. 

775.  {Chairman)  : Did  you  say  there  is  a Return 
containing  this  information  1 — Yes.  We  have  con- 
tinuously addressed  ourselves  to  that  aspect  and 
we  have  Reports  upon  it.  There  is  a Stationery 
Office  document,  1927,  Report  on  Street  Accidents 
in  Greater  London,  and  since  then  the  Com- 
mittee has  again  reviewed  the  matter.  We  held  a 
public  meeting  on  the  21st  March,  1927,  at  which 
all  the  local  authorities  in  the  Traffic  Area  were 
represented  and  representatives  of  all  the  trans- 
port-owning  undertakers  were-  present.  Since 
then,  too,  we  have  taken  further  statistics  and  we 
have  compiled  another  Report  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Traffic  Committee.  The  last  document 
has  not  been  published,  but  it  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  if  it  be  your  pleasure. 

776.  I think  the  Commission  would  probably 
like  to  have  that  information  ? — You  shall  have 
it. 

777.  {Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : Did  I understand 
you  correctly  in  replying  to  questions  yesterday,* 
that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
re-organisation  arising  out  of  control  has  not 
increased  fares  ? — Generally  it  has  not.  May  I 
explain  there  were  one  or  two  instances  where, 
when  the  competition  was  very  keen,  fares  were 
cut  lower  than  was  economic.  On  one  occasion, 
one  of  the  operators  who  had  reduced  fares  in 

* Q.  702  et  seq.,  page  74. 


order  to  attract  custom  applied  to  the  Committee 
for  sanction  to  remove  his  buses  to  another  route, 
his  object  being  to  get  away  from  the  low  fares 
that  he  had  himself  created.  The  Committee  were 
not  disposed  to  help  him  and  the  result  was  that 
the  fares  had  to  be  put  up.  Representations  were 
made  to  us  by  the  local  authority.  They  were  not 
very  strong  and  there  was  not  too  much  ground 
for  the  representations.  The  competition — I 
want  to  make  that  clear — the  competition  was 
unfair  in  that,  to  attract  passengers,  fares  had 
been  reduced  below  the  economic  rate.  I should 
like  to  explain  that  the  subsequent  increase  that 
took  place  in  that  case  only  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  fares  to  the  level  of  fares  generally  in 
London. 

778.  So  it  may  be  taken  generally  that  if  there 
have  been  any  increases  in  fares,  it  has  been 
merely  the  adjustment  of  a cutting  price  to  an 
ordinary  price  ? — That  is  so. 

779.  As  far  as  normal  fares  are  concerned  they 
have  not  been  increased  ? — That  is  so. 

780.  I suppose  you  would  agree  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  control  in  London  there  would  have 
been  a chaotic  state  of  things  ? — It  could  not  have 
gone  on. 

781.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  how 
far  you  would  extend  this  principle  of  control  to 
transport  generally  ? — Yes.  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  as  a result  of  your  deliberations  you 
did  not  find  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  of  public  safety  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  existing  services  which  the 
country  cannot  do  without. 

782.  I understood  you  to  say,  owing  to  the 
chaotic  condition  into  which  transport  had  fallen 
in  London,  developments  of  a very  essential 
character  had  become  almost  impossible? — Quite. 

783.  I should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  have  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  railway  ^ services 
generally  are  approaching  that  condition  of 
things  ? — Yes  and  no.  Of  course  the  Southern 
is  the  exception.  The  Southern  has  spent  many 
millions  of  money  in  electrifying  its  suburban 
lines,  and  I suppose  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
train  services  now  on  the  Southern  Railway  that 
one  can  hope  for.  It  has  not  been  possible  on 
some  of  the  other  lines  for  financial  reasons 
and  in  consequence  of  competition  to  electrify 
or  give  additional  services.  The  Committee  and 
the  Minister  have  repeatedly  made  representa- 
tions to  the  main. line  railway  companies  urging 
them  to  give  better  facilities,  always  to  receive 
the  reply  that,  “As  long  as  there  is  this  intensive 
competition  we  are  not  making  present  services 
pay.  How  can  you  ask  us  to  find  huge  sums 
to  improve  our  lines  and  give  you  more  trains 
when  there  is  no  guarantee  we  shall  ever  see  a 
return  upon  any  money  we  expend;  we  cannot 
attract  capital  ”. 

784.  Is  that  position  a growing  one  as  far  as  the 
railway  companies  are  concerned? — Not  in  London 
because  we  have  done  what  we  could — not  enough 
perhaps,  but  all  we  could — to  limit  competition 
with  the  railways.  For  instance,  we  have  had 
applications  from  the  Omnibus  Companies  for 
sanction  to  run  additional  buses  upon  routes 
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parallel  to  suburban  railways;  where  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  public  requirements  were 
already  well  met,  we  have  refused  to  give  those 
additional  road  facilities.  I should  imagine  that 
you  would  consider  such  an  arrangement  sound. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Southern  Railway;  they  had 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  electrifying  their 
railway  to  Woolwich.  We  had  applications  for 
sanction  to  put  on  additional  services  along  the 
roads  paralleling  those  railways ; we  felt  it  would 
be  unfair  and  not  in  the  public  interest  and  we 
refused  to  allow  the  services. 

785.  At  the  moment  your  powers  to  refuse  are 
limited  to  the  25  mile  radius  ? — Less  than  that ; 
to  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  which  is 
17  miles. 

786.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  powers  of  a similar  character  to  be  extended 
over  other  parts,  if  not  over  the  whole  country, 
relating  to  the  whole  system  of  transport  ? — ^We 
have  expressed,  in  advice  we  have  given  to  the 
Minister,  our  opinion  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  powers  we  have  of  restricting  streets  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District  should  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  London  Traffic  Area, 
but  when  you  ask  if  similar  powers  could  be 
applied  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  I should 
imagine.  Sir,  you  already  have  machinery  very 
much  better  than  that  provided  under  the  London 
Traffic  Act.  If  you  control,  by  some  specially 
wide  traffic  organisation,  the  applications  for 
licences  and  keep  them  well  in  hand,  you  could 
secure  your  ends  without  any  restriction  of 
streets.  Do  I make  myself  clear  ? 

787.  The  point  I want  to  get  clear  is  as  to  how 
far  this  power  to  refuse  licences  for  certain  forms 
of  passenger  transport  can  or  should  be  extended 
on  a national  basis  because,  as  I understood  it, 
some  of  the  railway  companies  are  getting  into 
a rather  difficult  position.  Personally  I cannot 
visualise  a condition  of  things  where  the  nation 
can  afford  to  do  without  its  railways? — May  I 
am23lify  what  I have  said.  Power  to  refuse 
licences  is  already  vested  in  the  licensing  author- 
ities _ of  the  country.  As  you  know,  the 
licensing  authorities  exercise  the  powers  they  have 
under  the  Town  Police _ Clauses  Acts  of  1847  and 
1889.  They  have  the  right,  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  public  facilities  are  adequate,  to  refuse 
additional  licences.  The  person  whose  applica- 
tion _ is  refused  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Roads  Act,  1920,  against  that  refusal,  and  an 
Inquiry  is  usually  held  regarding  the  appeal.  In 
some  cases  the  Minister  has  supported  the  licens- 
ing authority ; in  others  he  has  had  to  set  aside 
the  decisions  _ of  the  licensing  authorities,  but 
that  power  exists  now.  Unfortunately,  as  I stated 
yesterday,  that  power  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
1,330  authorities  in  Great  Britain;  many  of  them 
very  small  communities.  Take  the  borough  of 
Sandwich,  2,000  inhabitants,  and  Tenterden,  they 
have  licensing  jDowers;  those  old  boroughs  inherit 
those  powers  and  exercise  them  to-day.  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  a community  could  take  a big 
view  of  the  transport  conditions  obtaining  even 
in  a county ; certainly  not,  in  an  area  larger  than 
a county,  and  my  view,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
is  that  you  will  probably  have  to  come  to  regional 
control,  if  not  to  something  even  more  direct  than 
that.  Powers  exist  to-day  under  those  Acts 
to  limit  comjietition,  to  limit  the  number 
of  omnibuses  on  the  highways,  to  see  that  such 
vehicles  as  are  licensed  comply  with  the  Use 
and  Construction  Orders  and  are  maintained  in 
a good  and  satisfactory  condition.  All  those 
powers  now  exist  but,  unfortunately,  they  are 
in  far  too  many  hands.  Many  of  the  local 
authorities  that  have  the  powers  have  not  thought 
it  worth  while  to  exercise  them. 

788.  Do  these  Regulations  and  powers  relate 
only  to  passenger  traffic?— Yes,  hackney  carriages 
and  public  service  vehicles  plying  for  hire. 


789.  There  is  no  control  at  the  moment  so  far  as 
goods  vehicles  are  concerned  ? — None. 

790.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  some  control  there  ? — It  is  necessary,  I 
should  imagine,  but  immensely  difficult  for 
reasons  which  will  occur  to  you.  One  may  have 
to-day  a big  house  employing  a contractor.  You 
put  that  contractor  under  Regulations;  immed- 
iately the  trading  establishment  provides  itself 
with  its  own  motor  transport.  They  are  therefore 
vehicles  emiiloyed  in  the  course  of  trade,  not 
plying  for  hire  in  any  sense,  not  for  hire  or 
reward  as  is  stated  in  some  of  the  Acts,  and  that 
is  where  the  system  of  control  has  broken  down 
to  a very  great  extent  in  the  United  States.  As 
stated  yesterday,  in  reply,  I think,  to  Major 
Crawfurd,  something  like  94  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  vehicles  running  on  the  roads  in 
the  several  States  are  outside  the  provision  of 
any  Regulation.  There  are  no  powers  to  bring 
the  ordinary  truck  under  control,  because  they 
are  either  contractors  specially  engaged  for  one 
manufacturing  house  or  the  vehicles  belong  to 
the  manufacturing  house  itself. 

791.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion 
IS  in  this  country?— No,  I have  not. 

792.  Just  one  other  question  on  the  London 

Traffic  Act.  Have  you  powers  under  that  Act 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  working  hours  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  length  of  time  a man 
can  be  on  the  road?— No.  I should  like  to 

correct  the  reply  I gave  on  the  question  you  put 
immediately  before  when  you  asked  me  had  I 
any  figures  showing  the  number  in  this  country; 
we  have  figures  showing  the  number  of  motor 
lorries  in  this  country,  but  we  do  not  know  by 
whom  they  are  employed. 

793.  I have  had  a figure  given  to  me,  but  I did 
not  know  if  _ it  was  an  official  figure  ? — We  can 
sive  it.  It  is  an  official  figure,  but  my  answer 
that  we  do  not  know  by  whom  these  particular 
vehicles  are  employed,  or  for  what  special  pur- 
pose, holds,  although  we  can  give  you  the  total. 

794.  On  this  question  of  hours  you  say  you 
have  no  powers.  Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  a wise 
power  for  any  authority  controlling  the  traffic 
to  possess — that  of  limiting  the  number  of  hours 
a man  can  be  driving  at  one  stretch?—!  should 
have  thought  not.  I should  imagine  there  are 
far^  more  accidents  occasioned  by  people  driving 
their  own  cars  when  they  have  been  out  a long 
time  or  are  not  in  a fit  condition  to  drive,  than 
applies  to  the  ordinary  trade  or  commercial 
driver.  We  have  for  some  years  now  been  keep- 
ing in  touch  as  closely  as  we  can  with  all  the 
important  accidents  that  occur  on  the  roads  of 
the  country,  and  the  cases  that  we  have  recorded 
where  an  accident  has  happened  owing  to  the 
man  having  been  on  duty  for  a long  time  are 
very  few  indeed.  I can  give  you,  if  it  would 
interest  you,  a list  of  many  of  the  accidents  into 
which  we  have  enquired  and  their  causes,  but  you 
may  take  it  that  from  the  returns  we  have,  those 
showing  that  an  accident  has  been'  occasioned 
because  a man  has  been  on  duty  .for  too  long  arc 
very  few  indeed,  almost  negligible. 

795.  Would  that  be  because  generally  speaking 
long  continuous  hours  are  not  worked  ? — I have 
no  knowledge  but  I should  imagine,  knowing  that 
the  transport  workers  are  fairly  highly 
organised,  that  they  would  be  well  looked  after ; 

I should  imagine  that  would  be  the  case. 

796.  I am  rather  persuaded  to  ask  the  question 
because  my  recollection  is  that  at  one  time  we  used 
to  have  railway  accidents  occurring  because  of 
men  having  been  in  signal  boxes  for  long  periods 
and  dozing,  but  so  far,  I did  not  know  how  far 
that  had  shown  itself  in  road  traffic  ?— It  has  not 
shown  itself  to  any  great  extent  in  any  statistics 
we  have  collected  over  a number  of  years. 

797.  It  may  be  the  understandings  the  Trade 
Unions  have  secured  have  prevented  that  ?— Very 
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possibly.  Certainly  the  trade  union  control  in 
London  is  close,  and  I should  say  from  that  point 
of  view  very  effective. 

798.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  speed  limit,  whether  there  should  be 
a speed  limit  or  whether  it  should  be  an  open 
question  i — I was  Chairman  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  which  took  evidence  for  a long  time 
on  this  question.  The  concensus  of  opinion, 
even  among  the  Chief  Constables  of  the  country, 
was  that  for  the  ordinary  pleasure  motor  car 
a speed  limit  is  inadvisable,  but  a speed  limit 
is  clearly  essential  for  the  public  service  vehicle 
and  for  the  motor  lorry,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  safety,  although  that  is  a factor,  but  because 
of  the  damage  that  high  speeds  with  heavy  loads 
occasion  to  the  highway.  In  the  Regulations  we 
have  recently  issued  from  the  Ministry  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Committee  of  which  I was  Chair- 
man, we  have  had  regard  to  a great  many  factors 
in  fixing  the  speed  limit.  For  instance,  to  the 
type  of  tyre  used  on  the  vehicle.  If  pneumatic 
tyres  are  used,  the  vehicle  may  have  a higher 
speed  limit  than  if  fitted  with  solid  tyres.  If 
it  has  ordinary  steel  tyres  then  it  is  still  further 
restricted  as  to  speed,  and  if  it  has  a trailer,  a 
big  moving  load  with  the  corresponding  increased 
energy  necessary  to  move  that  load,  then  we  still 
further  restrict  the  speed,  because  speed  and 
weight  combined  are  synonymous  with  road 
damage. 

799.  So  the  restrictions  that  have  been  con- 
sidered advisable  are  related  to  the  effect  on  the 
roads? — And  to  safety  to  some  extent. 

800.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  no  speed 
limit  in  view  of  the  growing  number  of  motor 
vehicles  on  the  roads  ? — I do  not  think  the  speed 
limit  matters  very  much.  It  has  not  been  very 
effectively  worked  in  the  past.  The  restriction 
which  has  been  placed  on  motorists  has  not  been 
really  effective,  as  you  know.  I think  that  it  is 
very  much  more  important  to  make  people  res- 
ponsible for  their  actions  and  to  make  the 
penalty  fit  the  crime.  That  is  my  view.  Whilst 
it  may  be  quite  unsafe  to  go  at  10  miles  an  hour 
upon  a particular  section  of  road,  it  may  be 
quite  safe  to  go  at  35  miles  an  hour  on  another. 

801.  If  it  should  become  an  open  question,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  there  should  still  be  areas 
in  which  the  local  authority  or  some  other  body 
should  have  the  right  to  limit  speed  ?— I should 
hope  it  would  not  be  the  local  authority.  We 
have  that  authority  under  the  Motor  Car  Act 
of  1903  and  Orders  that  have  been  made  there- 
under. They  have  not  been  very  happy.  Some 
counties,  in  the  very  early  days,  restricted  to 
10  miles  an  hour  the  passage  of  vehicles  through 
almost  every  village  in  the  county.  Other 
counties  did  nothing  at  all,  and,  as  you  know,  the 
10  mile  speed  limit  has  fallen  into  contempt. 
Moreover,  speed  and  accidents  are  by  no  means 
synonymous.  I find  that  56  per  cent,  of  all  the 
accidents  happening  in  London  happen  at  speeds 
less  than  10  miles  an  hour. 

802.  What  I was  thinking  of  in  the  country  was 
that  some  of  the  towns  and  villages  have  narrow 
winding  streets.  I was  wondering  how_  they 
would  be  affected  if  there  was  no  speed  limit.  It 
has  been  suggested  we  should  adapt  the  roads  to 
the  traffic,  but  I think  there  would  be  a big 
outcry  against  altering  some  of  the  villages  ? — |I 
am  not  pleading  for  an  absence  of  the  speed  limit 
— I am  quite  indifferent  personally — but  I should 
say  that  in  the  villages  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
get  a conviction  against  a motorist  for  driving 
to  the  public  danger  if  he  passed  through  a 
village  at  30  miles  an  hour.  What  we,  as_  a 
Committee,  recommended,  was  that  where  special 
caution  was  necessary,  the  local  authority,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Minister,  should  erect  suitable 
signs  so  that  people  would  know  they  were 
approaching  places  where  caution  was  necessary 


and  then,  if  caution  were  not  exercised,  the  police 
could  take  action  by  proceeding  against  a person 
for  driving  to  the  public  danger. 

803.  In  many  places,  where  the  roads  or  streets 
through  towns  are  narrow,  1 think  it  is  now  fairly 
general  to  find  a white  line  in  the  centre  of  the 
road  ? — Yes. 

804.  Is  it  your  view  that  stopping  of  a car 
should  be  jprohibited  where  that  white  line  is  ? — 
The  police  have  power  to  deal  with  that  now. 

If,  in  fact,  your  motor  car  is  a source  of  obstruc- 
tion to  traffic,  then  you  are  offending  against  the 
law. 

805.  But  obstruction  has  got  to  be  proved.  I 
am  rather  viewing  it  from  the  point  of  view 
that,  generally  speaking,  there  is  just  room  for 
one  car  within  the  line  ? — Clearly  in  that  case  no 
standing  vehicle  should  be  allowed  except  for  such 
a time  as  may  be  reasonable  to  discharge  its 
passengers  or  goods. 

806.  Just  one  other  question  in  regard  to  signals 
and  control  of  traffic.  Are  there  any  standard 
Regulations  ? — Yes.  In  1921  we  issued  a Circu- 
lar with  illustrations  of  the  signs  which,  in  our 
view  and  in  the  views  of  the  local  authorities  in 
council  assembled,  should  be  uniformly  displayed, 
and  generally  speaking  these  have  been  erected. 

I shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  copies  of  it,  if  it  is 
of  interest.  Since  then  we  have  gone  very  much 
further.  We  have  had  a very  full  Report  from 
the  London  Traffic  Committee  on  signals 
generally.  That  Report  has  been  presented  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  the  decision  has 
been  that  we  should  convene  a meeting  of 
all  the  local  authorities  to  re-consider  the  whole 
tiuestion  of  signs,  because  since  the  days  when 
the  Circular  was  issued  we  have  gone  a good  way 
in  improving  signs.  We  have,  as  you  have  seen, 
luminous  lenses  on  signs,  and  what  are  vulgarly 
known  as  “ blinking  " lights  at  cross  roads  and 
signs  indicating  that  there  is  no  entrance  to  a 
street  where  there  is  “one-way”  working.  All 
that  has  developed  since  1921.  The  Traffic  Com- 
mittee put  up  a very  long  Report  after  mature 
consideration.  The  Minister  has  approved  that 
Report.  It  has  been  decided  to  submit  it  to  all 
the  local  authority  associations,  and  to  try  and 
get  another  Circular  issued  'bringing  the  whole 
matter  up  to  date  so  that  there  shall  be  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  British  Isles. 

807.  And  that  includes  the  police  signals  for 
directing  traffic  as  well  ? — You  mean  the  police 
signals  with  their  hands?  No,  that  is  a Home 
Office  matter. 

808.  Is  there  any  standard  regulation  in  regard 
to  that  ?— I think  not,  but  there  is  a fairly  univer- 
sal code.  There  are  no  standard  regulations  of 
the  Home  Office,  I think.  The  League  of  Nations 
have  issued  a circular  which  gives  illustrations 
showing  how,  in  their  view,  traffic  signals  should 
be  dealt  with  all  over  the  world  and  that  is 
almost  in  conformity  with  our  practice,  certainly 
with  the  practice  in  London.  The  League  have 
very  largely  taken  their  suggestions  from  us. 

809.  What  I had  in  mind  was  the  increase  of 
traffic,  and,  if  the  speed  limit  is  to  be  removed,  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  signalling  and  control- 
ling of  the  traffic  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible 
to  prevent  misunderstanding  ? — I absolutely  agree 
and  I am  glad  to  tell  you  the_  Chief  Constables 
Association,  a very  live  Association,  also  agree 
with  that.  At  a meeting  I presided  over  only 
a week  or  so  ago  the  question  of  signalling  was 
discussed  by  a large  number  of  Chief  Constables 
and  what  you  are  putting  to  me  about  uniformity 
throughout  the  country  was  urged. 

810.  {Mr.  Learmonth) : In  regard  to  the 

licensing  authorities,  did  I gather  that  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view  you  think  ^ the 
number  of  those  authorities  should  be  restricted 
as  far  as  practically  possible  ? — I think  so. 
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811.  The  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public  Service 
Vehicles  recommended,  I think,  that  the  licensing 
authorities  in  England  should  be  the  Councils  of 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs  and  of  non- 
County  Boroughs  above  50,000  1 — That  was  so. 

812.  And  the  same  applied  in  Scotland  1 — That 
was  so. 

813.  I forget  at  the  moment,  but  was  that 
recommendation  unanimous  ? — Yes. 

814.  I see  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  that 
the  population  figure  has  been  reduced  to  20,000  ? 
—Yes. 

815.  May  I take  it  in  your  view  that  is  a 
retrograde  step  1 — I think  so.  I think  it  is  quite 
too  small  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  these 
big  licensing  questions. 

816.  I was  interested  in  what  you  said  about 
America  and  the  control  there.  You  instanced 
the  town  of  Boston  where  you  said  there  was  co- 
ordination of  all  traffic;  does  that  apply  to 
railway  trafiic  as  well  as  road  traffic? — I am  not 
sure  whether  it  applies  to  the  main  line  railway 
traffic.  It  certainly  applies  to  what  they  call 
their  street  railways  and  the  elevated  railways, 
and  it  also  applies  to  the  Tubes. 

817.  Do  you  think  that  would  be ' a desirable 
thing  in  this  country  1 — I think  so,  very  desirable. 

818.  {Major  Salmon)  : I observe  that  on  page  4, 
paragraph  2,  in  the  Report  of  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Scheme  of  Co-ordina- 
tion of  Passenger  Facilities,  the  observation 
appears  that  so  far  as  the  present  amalgamated 
railways  are  concerned  it  is  not  suggested  they 
should  be  parties  to  the  scheme  in  respect  of  their 
London  and  suburban  traffic.  Since  the  Report 
was  issued,  I understand  you  to  say  that  they 
have  come  in? — Yes.  Let  me  explain.  We  had 
on  the  Traffic  Committee  a representative  of 
the  main  line  railways  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Herbert  Walker.  We  gathered  from  Sir  Herbert 
Walker  that  the  companies  he  represented  were 
satisfied  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Report 
and  that  the  railway  companies’  attitude  would 
be  one  of  neutrality.  Subsequently,  when  the 
Report  was  issued,  we  had  representations  from 
the  main  line  railway  companies  to  say  that  they 
found  they  had  more  interest  in  it  than  was 
thought  previously  and  they  would  like  to  con- 
sider it  further.  The  result  of  that  was  that  we 
had  a conference,  and  the  Committee  met  the 
general  managers  of  the  main  line  railways.  We 
heard  all  they  had  to  say,  and  we  expressed  our 
keen  desire  to  have  them  in  if  they  were  willing. 
That  was  where  the  matter  was  left. 

819.  I observe  that,  when  it  came  to  signing  the 
Report,  Sir  Herbert  Walker  said  he  was  unable 
to  sign  as  the  representative  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  main  line  railway  companies  who  had  not 
been  consulted  and  whose  interests  might  be 
seriously  involved.  But  since  then  this  confer- 
ence has  taken  place  ?— That  is  so. 

820.  Have  they  given  you  any  suggestion  of  how 
they  would  assist  to  solve  this  jjroblem  ? — Yes. 
We  talked  about  the  possibility  of  the  Common 
Pool  and  how  it  would  work  and  it  was  thought 
that  there  would  he  no  insuperable  difficulty, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  accounting,  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  part  in  the  Common  Pool  for 
this  traffic  area. 

821.  The  Southern  Railway  have  done  a lot  of 
electrifying,  I understand? — Yes. 

822.  Would  they  come  in  on  their  section  ? — I 
would  not  put  it  as  high  as  that.  They  have  not 
decided  finally  to  come  in.  We  left  it  that, 
having  understood  the  case  as  we  put  it  to  them 
and  what  the  effect  would  be,  they  would  look 
into  it,  see  how  far  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  come  into  the  Pool,  segregating  their  suburban 
services  from  their  main  line  services,  and  would 
send  us  their  proposals.  Those  proposals  have  so 
far  not  reached  us. 


823.  How  long  ago  was  your  meeting  ? — J ust 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Road  Powers  Bills 
by  the  Railway  Companies  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

824.  That  is  many  months  ago  ? — Yes,  many 
months  ago  and  when  I suggested  that  we  should 
get  on  with  the  discussions  I was  asked  to  let  the 
matter  stand  over  until  the  Companies  had  got 
their  Road  Powers  Bills  out  of  the  way. 

825.  So  you  are  hoping  to  hear  from  them 
within  a reasonably  short  period  ? — Yes.  I know 
discussions  have  been  taking  place  between  the 
several  undertakers. 

826.  I understood  you  to  say.  Sir  Henry,  that 
the  electrification  of  the  Southern  Railway  was  of 
enormous  benefit ; would  you  let  us  know  to  what 
extent  greater  public  facilities  have  been  given 
since  that  electrification  ? — There  are  far  more 
trains. 

827.  Per  hour? — Yes;  very  many  more  in  the 
rush  hours.  There  is  nothing  like  the  over- 
crowding there  was.  I am  not  going  to  say  there 
are  not  some  trains,  at  the  peak  hours,  that  are 
not  over-crowded,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
very  excellent  service  and,  in  my  view,  meets  the 
position  extremely  well. 

828.  And  has  enabled  you  to  refuse  extra  omni- 
buses being  put  on  that  route  because  the  railways 
are  meeting  the  position  ? — Yes. 

829.  You  said  yesterday,  if  I understood  you 
correctly,  that  there  was  a great  difficulty  in  East 
London  in  dealing  with  the  traffic  ? — Yes. 

830.  How  is  it  proposed  to  meet  that  difficulty  ? 
— -There  are  all  sorts  of  suggestions  for  doing  it. 
We  have  investigated  a great  many  possibilities. 
It  must  be  done  at  the  outset  either  by  Tubes  or  by 
the  electrification  of  the  existing  railways.  The 
position  is  very  involved.  There  are  several  com- 
panies having  running  powers  over  certain  bits  of 
line,  the  responsibility  for  the  line  being  in  the 
hands  of  one  company.  There  is  one  particular 
place  where  something  like  one  and  a quarter 
million  pounds  will  have  to  be  expended  in  pro- 
viding what  is  known  as  a “ fly-over  ” junction 
in  order  to  allow  for  more  trains  during  the  rush 
hours.  That  involves,  as  I said,  a large  expendi- 
ture. The  railway  there  belongs  to  one  company, 
but  other  companies  have  running  powers  over 
it.  With  a Common  Pool  and  Common  Manage- 
ment and  common  responsibility  for  these 
services,  the  difficulties  should  and,  we  think, 
could  be  overcome. 

831.  That  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  railways 
coming  in  ? — Yes  and  no.  In  that  one  case  it 
postulates  bringing  in  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
only,  which,  as  you  know,  was  not  granted  road 
powers  last  Session. 

832.  Has  the  Metropolitan  Railway  expressed 
any  views  on  the  subject? — Yes.  They  have  been 
rather  reluctant  to  consider  the  question  of 
coming  into  a Common  Pool,  but  my  Committee 
are  quite  certain  that  to  make  the  scheme  work, 
to  get  the  fullest  possible  service  out  of  the  lines 
which  are  already  in  existence,  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  must  come  in.  We  have  no  doubt  about 
it. 

833.  But  in  the  meantime  what  is  happening  ? — 
I am  afraid  nothing  is  happening. 

834.  What  is  likely  to  happen? — If  we  get  the 
Common  Pool  and  Common  Management  and 
everybody  pulling  his  weight  in  this  very 
important  problem,  we  shall  get  all  these  things 
done  and  we  shall  get  these  improvements  effected. 
I am  informed  by  those  who  know  that  if  we 
could  have  common  management  and  electrifica- 
tion of  the  existing  lines,  we  could  get  during 
the  rush  hours  an  extra  twenty  trains  an  hour 
over  the  existing  lines. 

835.  But  my  point  is  this.  I understood  you  to 
say  that  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  the  present 
time  are  not  in  ? — ^'That  is  so. 
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836.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  likely  to  come  in  within  a reasonable  time  1 — 

I should  hope  that  if  they  did  not  see  their  way 
to  come  in,  you,  in  another  cap>acity,  would  see 
that  they  do. 

837.  You  have  very  clearly  told  us  what  steps 
you  have  taken  to  deal  with  wasteful  competition. 

I would  be  very  interested  to  hear  from  you  how 
you  propose  to  deal  with  the  congestion  of  the 
streets  of  London  1 — If  you  will  help,  as  I hope 
you  will,  to  get  these  Tube  extensions — which  are 
very  essential — and  we  can  repeat  what  We  have 
done  at  Morden — I am  sanguine  enough  to  be- 
lieve we  shall  very  greatly  reduce  the  state  of 
congestion  which  now  obtains. 

838.  But  is  not  the  position  really  this;  that 
to-day  we  have  congestion  in  London  and  if  we 
visualise  London  10  or  15  years  hence  the  number 
of  motor  cars  will  be  enormously  increased,  not 
only  motor  cars  for  hire,  but  also  private  cars. 
Have  you  any  scheme  in  your  mind  to  meet  that 
very  serious  problem  1 — I am  as  clear  as  possible 
that,  given  the  will  and  given  the  power,  we  can 
prevent  congestion  from  becoming  worse  than  it 
is.  I would  put  it  to  you  with  some  confidence 
that  it  is  no  worse  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
The  test  of  it  is  the  speed  of  the  public  service 
vehicle.  The  speed  of  the  public  service  vehicle 
running  through  London  to-day  is  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been.  It  is  now,  including  stops,  some- 
what over  nine  miles  an  hour  through  the  whole 
of  the  area.  That  is  an  indication  of  the  speed 
of  every  other  form  of  road  transport,  because, 
unfortunately,  there  are  buses  in  very  large 
numbers  in  every  street.  I believe  the  London 
traffic  problem  can  be  solved  without  very  large 
costs  in  street  improvements.  As  I said  yester- 
day, and  as  you  all  know,  the  tendency  of  the 
Londoner  is  to  live  further  and  further  away 
from  his  work.  If  you  would  help  us  to  get  these 
very  essential  Tube  extensions  then  I should  hope 
that,  with  common  management  and  common 
interests,  we  should  prevent  a lot  of  unnecessary 
vehicles  coming  into  the  central  area  of  London. 
The  public  would  be  well  served.  They  would  have 
the  service  they  want.  The  overcrowding  which 
is  now  in  some  places  almost  a scandal  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  order  would  be  restored. 

839.  Have  you  in  black  and  white  any  sugges- 
tions (1)  as  to  the  powers  which  you  would  require 
to  bring  about  that  state  of  affairs,  and  (2)  the 
streets  you  consider  it  is  necessary  should  be 
improved  1 — Yes.  We  have  many  schemes  for 
improvement.  Alternative  routes  to  existing 
main  traffic  routes,  the  cost  of  which  would  not 
involve  very  much  money.  We  have  had  many 
of  those  alternative  routes  very  carefully  planned. 
Through  routes  could  be  made  by  cutting  through 
quite  small  properties  here  and  there  and  thus 
one  could  free  the  existing  shopping  and 
important  streets  from  slow-going  traffic,  relegat- 
ing that  traffic  to  the  alternative  routes  with 
advantage  to  them  and  to  the  whole  body  politic. 

840.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  give  effect  to  your  proposition  ?-™Yos.  We 
have  set  it  out  in  our  Annual  Eeport;  we  have 
there  set  out  many  things  that  we  want  done  amd 
that  we  suggest  should  be  done  and  we  point  out 
what  it  would  cost. 

841.  And  in  arriving  at  the  cost  had  you  regard 
to  the  disturbance  of  persons  ? — Certainly. 

842.  You  have  been  advised  what  the  cost  of 
compensation  would  be  ? — ^Yes.  We  have  been  in 
very  close  collaboration  with  the  London  County 
Council,  the  Improvement  Authority  for  the  area, 
with  regard  to  these  matters.  But,  with  your 
great  knowledge  of  local  government  and  the 
County  Council,  you  will  realise  that  we  can  only 
go  as  fast  as  money  is  available.  I am  conscious 
that  it  is  all  too  painfully  slow,  but  one  has  to 
recognise  that  the  ratepayers  must  be  considered 
in  all  these  proposals. 


843.  Yes,  but  I can  conceive  it  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  work  out  an  objective,  or  rather 
to  work  a scheme  out  with  an  objective? — We 
have  done  that.  The  Committee  has  done  that  for 
London. 

844.  It  will  be  very  interesting,  I am  sure,  if 
we  can  have  a copy  of  such  a scheme  ? — It  is  in 
our  Annual  Eeport;  if  it  be  your  pleasure  we 
will  gladly  get  that  for  you. 

845.  {Chairman)  : Perhaps  you  will  put  in  that 
Eeport  ? — Certainly.  Of  course  I know  that  in 
asking  for  so  much  I never  expected  we  would 
get  it  within  a short  time.  It  is  quite  unthink- 
able to  visualise  any  large  scheme  of  street 
improvement,  which  would  relieve  traffic  in 
London,  which  could  be  carried  out  in  a short 
time.  The  solution  does  not  lie  there. 
The  solution  is  in  a proper  co-ordination 
of  all  existing  services  and  in  giving  additional 
Tube  facilities.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  Tube 
railways  I have  in  mind  the  electrification  of 
existing  lines. 

846.  {Major  Salmon)  : That  you  say  you  have 
clearly  indicated  in  your  Eeport  ? — Clearly. 

847.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  practicability 
of  the  idea  of  having  a tunnel  very  much  like 
Blackwall  Tunnel  for  slow-moving  traffic  through 
London  ? — ^Yes.  We  have  put  forward  a scheme 
for  building  what  is  known  as  the  Lower  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  we  have  secured  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  Thames  for  approach  roads.  The  site  is 
fixed;  the  plans  are  ready;  an  estimate  has  been 
prepared,  but  the  money,  unfortunately,  is  not 
forthcoming.  If  that  tunnel  could  be  constructed, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  deflecting  altogether 
a lot  of  through  traffic  which  now  passes  through 
London.  I can  put  in  a plan  for  the  information 
of  the  Commission  showing  the  site  and  the 
approach  roads  to  it.  It  would  give  direct  con- 
nection from  the  North  of  England  to  the  South 
and  South-East  via  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
under  the  Thanres,  at  a point  east  of  Dartford,  so 
that  people  desirous  of  getting,  say,  from  Chelms- 
ford to  Hastings  would  not  have  to  come  through 
London  at  all.  Again,  commercial  traffic  from, 
say,  Croydon,  Streatham,  Beckenham,  or  Penge, 
wanting  to  get  to  the  London  Docks  would  be 
able  to  go  through  the  tunnel  at  a point  east  of 
Dartford,  and  when  they  got  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  they  would  be  only  five  miles  from 
Tilbury  and  nine  miles  from  the  docks  at  West 
Ham. 

{Clnairman)  : All  this  is  very  interesting.  Sir 
Henry,  but  perhaps  Major  Salmon  will  allow 
me  to  say  that  I do  not  think  the  Commission 
really  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  what  is 
proposed  to  relieve  congestion  in  London.  We 
are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  both  in  order  to  discover 
the  principles  upon  which  they  work  and  to  see 
how  far  such  principles  might  be  applicable  else- 
where. If  we  go  into  every  detail  of  street 
improvements  and  so  on  I think  our  work  will 
be  interminable. 

848.  {Major  Salmon)  : To  return  to  the  question 
of  the  whole  country;  have  you  thought  out  any 
scheme  dealing  with  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 
The  Committee  to  which  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Learmonth  have  referred  dealt  with  the  whole 
matter  in  their  Eeport  on  the  Licensing  and 
Eegulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles.  It  was 
that  Committee  which  proposed  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  existing  licensing  authorities,  and 
the  scheme  for  larger  licensing  areas.  I would 
go  further  and  say  that  since  that  time,  in  my 
view,  even  the  larger  areas  and  authorities  con- 
templated in  that  Eeport  are  not  large  enough. 
One  requires  something  more  than  the  county 
administrative  area  to  deal  with  all  the  through 
services. 

849.  You  would  suggest  that  we  should  have 
something  on  the  lines  of  the  Electricity  Commis- 
sioners ? — I do  not  know;  I should  have  thought 
not,  but  I have  not  discussed  it. 
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850.  At  any  rate  you  would  divide  the  country 
into  large  zones  2 — Perhaps.  There  are  two  or 
three  ways  of  doing  it.  You  have  services  which 
confine  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  county; 
in  that  case  the  county  would  be  a very  good 
administrative  unit.  But  where  you  have  services 
running  through  five  or  six  or  more  counties 
then  clearly  no  one  county  could  deal  adequately 
with  the  licences.  They  cannot  have  knowledge 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  service,  or  whether  the 
public  are  being  charged  too  much  for  fares.  It 
is  essential,  in  my  view,  whatever  machinery  is 
set  up,  or  may  be  set  up  consequent  on  your 
Report,  that  you  should  have  good  companies  or 
good  authorities  operating ; one  must  see  that  the 
vehicles  are  the  best  of  their  kind  and  that  they 
are  as  safe  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  for  the 
people  using  them. 

851.  That  is  as  regards  passenger  traffic.  I had 
the  bigger  question  in  my  mind.  I referred  to 
the  general  control  of  traffic.  Is  the  only  way 
you  can  visualise  by  having  the  licensing 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a smaller  number  of 
authorities  and  the  larger  the  area  the  more 
effective,  in  your  view,  would  be  the  control  2 — If 
you  please. 

852.  Now  as  regards  the  observations  you  made 
about  parking,  putting  the  onus  of  parking  on  to 
the  owners  of  property  2 — Yes. 

853.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  pay 
the  same  rates  as  anyone  else  pays  who  does  not 
provide  parking  2 — Yes,  I think  so.  I do  not  see 
why  not.  It  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
anyhow. 

854.  Passed  on  to  the  consumer  by  those  who 
provide  the  parking  accommodation,  and  those 
who  do  not  provide  parking  would  sell  their  goods 
cheaper ; is  that  your  proposition  2 — It  is  unfair 
and  quite  improper,  in  my  view,  that  the  streets 
should  be  made  parking  places  at  all.  It  is  the 
most  expensive  garage  you  can  possibly  think  of, 
although  we  have  to  make  provision  because  the 
public  require  it.  Neither  my  Committee  nor 
myself  have  ever  viewed  it  with  any  favour,  but 
we  do  say  that  when  a huge  building  is  erected, 
which  is  in  efiect  a vertical  street  and  contains 
under  one  roof  the  population  of  a street,  those 
responsible  for  the  building  should  be  required 
to  provide  parking  accommodation  for  the  people 
attracted  to  the  site. 

855.  Have  you  any  experience  of  what  other 
countries  are  doing  in  regard  to  parking  2 — Yes. 
In  Detroit,  for  instance,  they  are  building  very 
large  private  garages.  Unfortunately  the  streets 
of  every  town  in  America  are  full  of  cars  at 
night,  but  more  and  more  the  governing  author- 
ities are  encouraging  the  erection  of  these  private 
garages  for  which  people  pay. 

856.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley) ; Sir  Heiiry,  may  I 
put  one  point  on  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  before  I 
pass  on  to  more  general  topics  2 We  are  invited, 
as  you  know,  to  consider  the  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
and  the  question  of  road  service  licences  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  that  Bill.  Yesterday  you  read 
us  an  extract  from  an  Ordinance  in  the  States — I 
do  not  know  what  State  it  was  2 — Minnesota. 

857.  The  first  condition  of  getting  a licence  for 
a road  service  vehicle  there  was  that  the  licensing 
authority  should  issue  a certificate  of  necessity 
and  convenience  2— The  Traffic  Commissioners 
should  issue  a certificate  which  would  justify  the 
licensing  authority  issuing  the  licence.  There  are, 
in  many  States,  persons  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  who  are  called  Com- 
missioners; generally  a Chairman  and  two 
members. 

858.  That  is  actually  in  being  to-day  2— Yes. 

859.  Would  you  just  refer  to  Clause  53  of  the 
Draft  Bill.  Do  you  think  it  would  'be  desirable  to 
insert  something  in  that  Section  requiring  a 
similar  sort  of  certificate  2 — I should  hesitate  to 
be  very  definite  about  that.  We  are  pledged  in 


this  country,  and  very  properly  pledged  in  my 
view,  to  the  full  recognition  of  local  government; 
perhaps  more  so  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  that  you  will  decide  that  the 
machinery  which  has  been  set  up  and  which  is 
working  effectively  in  the  States  is  not  quite 
applicable  to  this  country.  Therefore  I would 
rather,  if  I may,  leave  it  at  large,  although  you 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
some  ad  hoc  body,  elected  or  otherwise,  to  deal 
with  it. 

860.  I want  to  refer  now  to  more  general  con- 
siderations. Following  on  what  Major  Salmon 
said  about  the  main  line  railways  in  London,  did 
you  find  that  the  railway  companies  were  help- 
ful or  obstructive  2 — Always  helpful. 

861.  And  assuming  that  they  had  the  power  to 
enter  into  this  Common  Fund  arrangement,  they 
would  carry  it  out,  would  they  2 — I should  think 
so.  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  they  would  not. 
I am  hopeful  that  public  opinion  will  make  it 
absolutely  essential  that  it  should  be  done. 

862.  Did  you  find  the  other  people  equally  help- 
ful 2 — Quite ; indeed  quite  anxious. 

863.  I see  a reservation  signed  by  Sir  Charles 
Cleveland  2 — Sir  Charles  Cleveland  represented  the 
Independent  Omnibus  Owners’  Association  and 
he  was  apprehensive  lest  those  he  represented 
might  not  have  quite  the  square  deal  he  thought 
they  ought  to  have. 

864.  Would  it  be  possible  to  bring  them  into  a 
pool  2 — Yes.  I am  pretty  sure  of  that  because 
since  that  Report  was  signed.  Sir  Charles 
Cleveland  has  left  the  Committee  and  the  main 
organisation  that  he  then  represented  is  now  part 
of  the  principal  omnibus  operating  concern  of 
London;  at  any  rate  the  shares  in  the  interests 
he  represented  at  the  time  arc  now  held  by  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company. 

865.  I am  going  to  ask  you.  Sir  Henry,  if  you 
will  be,  so  good  as  just  to  elaborate  a little  what 
you  have  told  us,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  country  at  large.  First  of  all,  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  give  us  this  memorandum  of  the 
Attorney-Examiner  2 — Yes. 

866.  I have  only  had  a chance  of  glancing  at 
it,  but  I understand  it  is  a scheme  which  has 
never  been  embodied  in  any  Statute  or  anything 
of  that  sort  2 — No.  It  is  the  result  of  a very  large 
Inter-State  Commission  which  made  enquiries 
during  many  months.  A mass  of  information 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter-State 
Commission  was  handed  over  to  the  Attorney- 
Examiner  to  analyse  and  condense  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Tribunal  for  whom  he  was 
acting.  No  action  has  been  taken  upon  this  so 
far,  but  I have  seen  representations  which  have 
been  made  against  the  Attorney-Examiner’s  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  by  various  interests 
which  appeared  as  witnesses  before  the  General 
Commission. 

867.  May  we  take  it  that  the  conclusions  that 
are  set  out  in  the  memorandum  are  fit  for  con- 
sideration, in  your  view,  by  this  Commission  2 — I 
think  so. 

868.  As  a basis  of  co-ordinating  the  traffic 
service  2— I thought  it  was  all  to  the  good  if  you 
had  before  you  the  views  of  a great  nation;  the 
problem  is  very  controversial;  you  have  it  con- 
densed here.  In  the  States  they  have  the  same 
problem  but  on  a much  larger  scale  than  here. 
This  is  the  result  of  their  enquiries  and  I thought 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to  this  Commission. 
I read  it  with  very  great  interest  and  found 
myself  in  agreement  with  a good  deal  of  it. 

869.  From  your  great  experience.  Sir  Henry, 
you  recommend  us  to  study  these  conclusions  and 
have  them  in  mind  all  through  this  enquiry  2 — 
I think  it  would  be  very  wise.  I do  not  say  that 
they  are  altogether  sound.  What  applies  to 
America,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  apply  to 
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England.  The  governing  authorities  are  differ- 
ent. But  the  general  problem  is  the  same  in 
both  countries;  it  is  a question  of  degree. 

870.  I should  rather  like  to  have  your  views  in 
regard  to  the  working  in  the  Provinces  of  a 
system  similar  to  that  which  you  have  in  London. 
May  we  take  it  and  consider  it  in  its  application 
to  particular  railway  lines?  We  will  take  the 
London,  Midland  and  Scottish,  for  instance,  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  London.  I take  it  your  first 
idea  would  be  that  the  country  should  be  divided 
up  into  regional  areas  ? — Yes. 

871.  Of  course  when  you  got  to  a congested 
district  with  many  services  those  areas  would 
probably  have  to  be  smaller  than  an  area  dealing 
with  a rural  population  1 — Clearly. 

872.  I take  it  the  first  area  after  leaving  London 
would  be  the  Birmingham  area,  covering  Bir- 
mingham and  the  surrounding  district? — Yes. 

873.  Therefore,  you  have  the  problem  of  a 
licensing  authority  which  must  cover,  I suppose, 
five  counties  I- — ^Yes. 

874.  And  I suppose  you  have  got  at  the  present 
time  probably  30? — Many  more;  you  could  double 
it— 60  at  least,  and  I should  think  probably  more 
than  that. 

875.  And  in  all  probability  there  will  be  30 
different  sets  of  services,  railways,  tramways, 
omnibuses  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  in  that  sense. 

876.  All  belonging  to  different  owners  ? — Yes, 
the  various  units  would  belong  to  different 
owners,  but  you  have  in  your  mind  there 
probably,  one  big  omnibus  company  operating 
over  the  whole  of  the  five  coimties. 

877.  I recognise  that  there  is  certainly  one,  and 
probably  more  than  one,  but  I have  not  quite 
that  in  mind.  I was  thinking  more  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  inaugurating  a common  fund  and  com- 
mon control  for  an  area  like  that  ? — That  would  be 
a very  big  problem,  one  I have  not  visualised.  I 
can  imagine  common  control  but  not  a common 
fund. 

878.  I see.  The  application  of  your  London 
scheme  to  the  Provinces  does  not  include  a com- 
mon fund? — No,  I have  not  thought  of  it.  I do 
not  think  it  is  practicable. 

879.  I was  going  later  to  lead  you  to  that, 
because  I see,  taking  the  main  railway  lines, 
which  was  the  reason  why  I took  it,  that  you  may 
probably  have  between  London  and  Glasgow  six 
or  more  common  funds? — No,  it  could  not  be 
done.  What  you  will  have,  I should  imagine,  and 
what  one  will  come  to,  will  be  common  control, 
regulation  of  all  the  forms  of  transit,  so  that 
they  will  be  supplementary  to  each  other  and  not 
unduly  competitive. 

880.  Of  course,  you  realise  that  when  you 
abolish  the  common  fund  you  abolish  the  prime 
factor  for  easy  working  ? — I should  not  have 
thought  so. 

881.  Take  the  case  where  you  have  only  common 
control,  which  I presume  would  be  by  means  of 
an  ad  hoc  Committee  representing  the  different 
authorities  affected.  There  is  always  the  chance 
of  one  authority  thinking  it  is  being  treated 
disadvantageously  as  compared  with  the  others  ? 
Yes,  one  always  knows  that,  but  somehow  or  other 
after  a year  or  two’s  experience  things  get 
straightened  out.  We  started  the  London  Traffic 
Act  with  an  upheaval.  What  we  were  asked  to  do 
for  London  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  feeling, 
but  after  handling  it  for  a'  year  or  so  we  got  over 
all  the  trouble  and  matters  settled  down  pretty 
well. 

882.  I should  have  thought  a permanent  com- 
mon fund  induced  smoothness  and  absence  of 
friction,  inasmuch  as  the  various  people  partici- 
pate in  the  result  of  the  pool  ? — Yes.  It  is  possible 
in  London  where,  although  there  are  a great  many 
services,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  under 
the  same  control.  The  municipalities  are  all 


anxious  and  willing  to  come  into  the  pool — I 
would  put  it  as  high  as  that.  In  those  circum- 
stances there  is  very  little  difficulty,  but  I see 
a very  big  difficulty  indeed,  not  insuperable 
perhaps,  but  a very  big  difficulty  in  setting  up  a 
common  fund  which  would  comprehend  the  main 
line  railways. 

883.  I knew  of  the  difficulties  but  I wondered 
whether  you  had  any  solution  ? — I can  tell  you  at 
once  that  I have  never  thought  it  feasible. 

884.  {Chairman)  : Just  to  clear  up  that  point. 

You  sAy  that  the  common  pool  is  possible  in  Lon- 
don ?— 3fes. 

885.  In  saying  that,  you  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  main  line  railways*  would  come  in? — 
No,  the  main  lines,  if  they  came  in  at  all,  would 
come  in  only  so  far  as  suburban  traffic  is  con- 
cerned. 

886.  We  can  take  the  suburban  traffic  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  for  example  ? — Yes.  I am 
assured  that  there  is  no  difficulty  from  an  actu- 
arial point  of  view  in  segregating  the  accounts 
of  the  suburban  traffic  from  the  main  line  traffic 
proper. 

837.  {jSir  Ernest  Ililey)  : A similar  sort  of  thing 
is  not  feasible  for  big  areas  like  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool.  You  could  not  segregate 
the  suburban  traffic  of  the  railways  there  ?— I 
would  not  say  it  is  impossible,  but  I should  think 
it  would  mean  an  enormous  machinery  to  effect 
what  you  can  do  in  another  way,  with  very  much 
less  disturbance  and  cost. 

888.  When  you  come  to  control,  how  are  you 
going  to  insist  on  some  co-ordination  of  services 
as  between  the  railways  and  the  trams  and  the 
omnibuses? — I think  you  can  do  that  by  licence 
as  far  as  the  public  service  vehicles  are  concerned. 

' 889.  Would  you  give  the  licensing  authority 
absolute  power  over  the  routes,  time  tables,  things 
of  that  sort?— Yes,  I think  a controlling 
authority,  if  not  the  licensing  authority.  My 
view  is,  this  is  a public  service.  These  are  ser- 
vices run  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
as  a whole.  They  should  be  brought  under  con- 
trol; the  public  should  have  ample  facilities  at  a 
reasonable  price,  and  there  should  be  an  authority 
set  up  to  represent  the  public  and  see  that  they 
get  it. 

890.  The  various  operating  companies  would 
have  then  really  to  work  to  the  order  and  direc- 
tions of  the  controlling  authority  ?— Yes,  but  I 
should  think  there  would  not  be  any  very  great 
interference  once  the  machinery  has  got  into 
smooth  working  order. 

891.  Just  one  point  on  machinery.  _ Is  there  any 
particular  reason  why  the  controlling  authority 
should  be  a different  body  to  the  licensing 
authority?  Would  not  it  be  easier  to  make  the 
licensing  body  the  controlling  authority? — There 
is  a difficulty  and  no  one  appreciates  it  more  than 
you  do.  You  have  your  licensing  authority  in  a 
big  Corporation,  which  is  the  Watch  Committee. 
They  are  members  of  the  Town  Council,  and  the 
members  of  the  Tramways  Committee  are  also 
members  of  the  same  Corporation.  Now,  you  can 
hardly  separate  yourself  as  a member  of  the 
Watch  Committee  and  a member  of  your  Tram- 
ways and  Omnibus  Operating  Conimittee.  There- 
fore, I think  that  public  confidence  would  be 
more  assured  if  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
licensing  authority  to  some  independent  tribunal. 

892  I have  more  in  mind  that  you  should  do 
away  with  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Town 
Council  or  Urban  District  Council,  as  the  rase 
may  be  ?— Then  you  go  much  further  than  I.  You 
are  much  more  drastic  than  I have  ever 
visualised. 

893  You  have  invited  me  to  consider  it_  in  a 
broad  way  and  would  not  it  be  more  effective  to 
give  the  licensing  power  to  the  controlling 
authority,  because  they  would  have  to  give  a 
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certificate  of  necessity  and  convenience  at  the 
outset  1 — Yes,  but  this  is  a matter  of  high  politics. 

894.  I agree. — ^And  you  have  very  large  and 
important  municipalities  who  have  enjoyed  these 
licensing  powers  since  very  early  days — certainly 
since  1847.  It  is  a matter  for  a very  much 
higher  authority  than  even  this  Commission  to 
say  whether  those  municipalities  are  to  cease  be- 
ing the  governing  authority  for  their  area  in  so 
far  as  licences  are  concerned.  They  are  to-day 
the  licensing  authority,  but  there  is  an  appeal  by 
an  individual  against  their  decision  to  the 
Minister. 

895.  Yes;  why  not  have  an  appeal  from  the 
controlling  authority  to  the  Minister  ? — Well,  I 
have  a very  great  regard  for  the  machinery  of 
local  government  in  this  country,  and  I should 
hesitate  to  do  anything  or  suggest  anything  which 
weakened  it.  At  the  same  time  I recognise  that 
public  confidence  must  be  made  secure  in  that 
there  should  be  a right  of  appeal  against  the 
decision  of  a Watch  Committee  of  a Corporation 
where  that  Corporation  is  a transport-owning 
and  operating  authority. 

896.  Then,  your  idea  is  to  remove  the  licensing 
powers  to  a County  Council  from  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils  and  the  small  Boroughs  ? — Yes, 
because  the  administrative  area  of  a county  is 
much  more  effective;  you  have  probably  better 
machinery,  and  there  is  a wider  outlook  than  you 
can  get  in  a small  community  such  as  a small 
urban  district. 

897.  Would  you  in  your  scheme  give  the  control- 
ling authority  power  to  order  a service  to  be  run 
by  a certain  company? — A railway  or  a road 
service  company? 

898.  I do  not  care  which  but  I have  railway 
in  my  mind.  Supposing  the  controlling  authority 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  company  should  furnish  a service  between  X 
and  Y,  between  certain  hours? — Yes. 

899.  And  that  company  said  “ No,  this  will  not 
pay  us;  we  do  not  want  to  do  it  ”,  would  you 
give  the  controlling  authority  power  to  direct 
that  to  be  done? — Yes,  I would.  We  visualised 
such  a position  arising  in  London.  W^e  were  told 
that  certain  proposals  that  we  had  put  forward 
would  never  pay.  We  said  “ Well,  in  our  view 
it  is  essential  in  the  public  interest  that  this 
service  should  be  provided,  and  once  you  have  got 
the  whole  under  common  management  you  must 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  We  want  this 
service.  Individually  it  may  not  pay,  but  inas- 
much as  we  are  here  to  provide  the  facilities  that 
the  public  want,  we  say  that  this  should  be  done, 
and  whatever  debit  there  may  be  can  be  met 
through  the_  common  fund  by  the  profits  of  those 
sections  which  are  doing  so  much  better  ”.  In 
the  Report  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  on  the  Co-ordination  of  Passenger 
Transport  Facilities  in  the  London  Traffic 
Area,  the  third  paragraph  on  page  10  reads:  — 

As  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  scheme  to 
jirovide  for  the  development  of  traffic  facilities 
within  the  London  Traffic  Area,  it  is  equally 
essential  to  prevent  any  traffic  facilities  being 
provided  which  would  conflict  with  the  general 
plan.  Only,  therefore,  where  all  existing 
parties  to  the  scheme  refuse  to  undertake  develop- 
ments or  to  expand  services  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Minister,  after  considering  the  advice  of 
the  Committee,  are  desirable,  and  for  which 
leasonable  financial  provision  can  be  made  under 
the  scheme,  should  any  new  transport  under- 
taking, not  a party  to  the  scheme,  be  allowed  to 
provide  additional  facilities  in  the  area.  Under 
the  proposed  scheme  it  is  unlikely  that  existing 
undertakers  would  fail  to  provide  the  necessary 
developments  ”. 

900.  Yes,  but  the  underlying  principle  of  that 
paragraph  goes  to  the  common  fund  ?— That  is  so. 

901.  You  would  not  have  that  common  fund 
m existence  out  of  London?— I do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible. 


902.  And  do  you  anticipate  that  any  proposals 
for  controlling  the  railway  companies  would  be 
favourably  received  ? — No. 

903.  They  would  be  resisted  ? — -Yes. 

904.  J list  in  the  same  way  that  any  proposals 
to  take  away  licensing  functions  would  be  resisted 
by  the  Boroughs  ? — Precisely. 

905.  So  if  any  scheme  of  co-ordination  has  to  be 
brought  about  it  will  inevitably  have  to  be  fought 
through  Parliament  in  the  face  of  great  opposi- 
tion?— Co-ordination  upon  the  lines  which  you 
first  of  all  put  to  me,  yes. 

906.  Have  you  got  any  other  ideas  in  your  mind 
than  those  that  I have  attempted  to  get  from 
you  ? — We  have  had  various  views  as  to  how  such 
a case  as  you  have  been  putting  to  me  might  be 
met  in  London.  When  I was  presiding  over  this 
Committee  of  Enquiry  I put  to  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  London  municipalities  this  point  : 
“ You  tell  us  that  you  want  rapid  transport 
facilities  in  your  area  and  we  are  told  that  these 
facilities  will  never  pay  or,  at  any  rate,  will 
not  pay  for  very  many  years.  Do  you  attach 
enough  importance  to  them  to  subsidise  them  if 
need  be  at  the  cost  of  the  rates  ? ” and  the  answer 
I got  in  several  oases  was  “ Yes,  if  giving  such 
facilities  should  prove  uneconomic  so  that  capital 
could  not  be  attracted  in  the  ordinary  way,  we 
would  be  willing  to  guarantee  some  of  the  money 
in  order  that  the  facilities  may  be  provided  for 
our  iieople  ”. 

907.  That,  in  effect,  is  putting  the  public 
services  on  the  local  ratepayers  ? — That  would  be 
so  in  that  case.  Of  course,  the  matter  has  not 
arisen  except  in  so  far  as  those  public  services 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  municipal  authorities 
and  are  not  paying,  are  already  a charge  upon 
the  rates. 

908.  And  is  not  so  likely  to  arise  in  the  case 
where  you  have  a common  fund  as  it  would  be 
in  the  case  where  there  is  no  fund  ? — Clearly. 
In  isolated  cases,  it  would  arise.  Viewed  compre- 
hensively with  a common  fund  with  all  that  is 
behind  it,  such  a position  as  I have  put  to  you 
would  not  be  a very  difficult  one.  Whilst  a route 
by  itself  might  not  pay,  as  a part  of  the  system 
there  would  be  sufficient  profit  from  the  whole 
to  make  good  any  deficit.  In  other  words,  you 
make  very  big  profits  from  services  on  certain 
streets;  you  may  have  other  streets  that  are  not 
remunerative.  The  facilities  are  required,  and 
the  view  my  Committee  take  is  that  those  who 
set  out  to  serve  the  public  should  serve  them. 
Merely  because  one  of  the  routes  is  not  remunera- 
tive, the  services  on  that  route  should  not  be 
curtailed.  There  is  enough  money  in  the  handling 
of  London  traffic  as  a whole,  to  provide  all  the 
facilities  which  the  public  reasonably  require. 

909.  Of  course,  the  consideration  of  traffic  in 
the  country  is  rather  different  ?— Quite,  but  the 
position  is  not  so  difficult. 

910.  I cannot  quite  see  at  the  moment  the 
position  of  the  central  authority  if  it  dictated 
to  a big  Town  Council  like  Manchester,  we  will 
say,  as  to  whether  they  would  allow  a particular 
service  of  trams  to  be  run  up  one  street  and  down 
another  ? — That  is  the  great  difficulty  when  you 
have  a local  authority  as  the  licensing  authority 
and  the  transport-owning  authority  and  the 
governing  authority  of  the  area. 

911.  That  same  difficulty  would  not  arise  if  you 
had  a sort  of  common  fund  ? — ^No.  But  consider 
Manchester.  The  Manchester  Corporation  have 
got  for  all  practical  purposes  the  whole  of  the 
street  traffic  of  Manchester  in  their  own  hands 
and  are  handling  it  very  well  indeed,  providing 
excellent  services. 

912.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any 
move  to  bring  this  scheme  of  yours  for  London 
before  Parliament  in  the  next  two  years  ? — I 
almost  despair.  1 had  hoped  that  the  matter 
was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  long  ago,  but  I am 
afraid  I must  leave  that  with  you.  You  have 
greater  powers  of  persuasion  than  I have.  In 
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my  view,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
that  this  scheme  should  receive  legislative  sanc- 
tion. It  is  more  important  to  the  welfare  of  a 
very  large  population  than  almost  anything  else 
I can  conceive.  You  will  say  it  happens  to  be  my 
particular  job  and,  therefore,  I am  more  enthusi- 
astic about  it  than  I should  be  about  other 
things,  but  when  one  remembers  that  London  is 
an  area  which  contains  one-fifth  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  one  realises  it  is  of  some 
importance. 

913.  Leaving  passengers  and  passenger-carrying 
on  one  side,  and  turning  our  attention  to  roads, 
do  you  visualise  the  controlling  authority  for  one 
of  these  regions  in  the  Provinces  being  empowered 
to  control  goods  carriers  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
indeed,  for  reasons  which  I have  given  and  which 
occur  to  everybody.  If  the  people  plying  for 
hire  were  common  carriers  you  could  exercise 
control.  But  the  moment  you  seek  to  control, 
they  are  no  longer  employed.  That  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  great  States  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  ' Those  requiring  transport  get 
their  own  fleets  and  do  their  own  work.  There- 
fore, they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  machinery 
of  operation  of  the  particular  industry.  You 
cannot  control  that,  although  you  could  have,  of 
course,  some  supervision  as  to  the' fitness  of  the 
vehicle. 

914.  I know  it  is  very  difficult.  I have  not  so 
much  that  in  mind ; I was  thinking  more  of  the 
user  of  the  roads.  Take  East  Lancashire,  for 
instance,  where  there  is  a regular  service  between 
the  different  towns  of  privately-owned  vehicles 
carrying  goods,,  we  will  say,  to  the  bleachers  and 
then  on  to  the  finishers.  They  all  use  the  road. 
Would  this  authority  of  jmurs  have  power  to 
dictate  as  to  . . . 1— I should  say  not. 

915.  Would  they  be  able  to  run  as  and  when 
they  liked,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  traffic  on 
the  road? — I should  think  so,  and  for  reasons 
which  I have  given,  I cannot  visualise  the  time 
arriving  when  they  can  be  controlled.  You  have 
given  a very  good  instance.  You  have  given  East 
Lancashire.  Now,  there  the  road  traffic  entering 
and  leaving  Liverpool  from  East  Lancashire 
represents  something  like  7,000,000  tons  a year. 
Most  of  the  vehicles  belong  to  the  mills  and 
factories  for  whom  they  are  engaged.  They  are 
travelling  regularly  day  and  night  between  the 
mills  and  docks  at  Liverpool.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  organisation  of  the  industry  of 
the  district,  and  I cannot  think  it  probable  that 
endeavours  would  be  made  to  control  the 
industry. 

916.  But  control  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
other  users  of  the  road,  would  it  not? — Possibly, 
but  the  King’s  highways  are  free  for  everybody, 
subject  to  proper  user. 

917.  I know,  the  King’s  highway  has  been  so 
blown  upon  in  recent  years  that  we  are  invited  to 
consider  it  afresh,  ancl  I wanted  to  know  whether 
you  had  any  views  with  regard  to  restricting  the 
passage  of  heavy  vehicles  to  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  we  will  say? — No.  There  would  be _ great 
difficulties  in  doing  that,  difficulties  relating  to 
labour,  warehouses,  the  carriage  of  inflammable 
goods.  You  know  that  under  certain  conditions 
vehicles  are  not  allowed  to  carry  lights  around 
the  docks  at  Liverpool  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
inflammable  material.  I cannot  visualise  the 
time  arriving  when  you  will  attempt  to  control 
the  ordinary  commercial  traffic  of  an  area  which 
is  controlled  by  the  people  carrying  it,  and  is  an 
important  part  of  the  particular  industry.  But 
there  is  another  example  of  long-distance  travel 
where  I think  action  would  be  ^ desirable.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  an  indivisible  load, 
machinery,  say,  to  come  from  Tr afford  Park  to 
London  by  road.  I think  a case  like  that  should 
be  reported  to  the  Commission,  or  whatever  may 
be  the  machinery  set  up,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  particular  load  should  go  either  by  rail 
or  by  sea  and  so  shorten  the  road  haul  and  lessen 
the  damage  likely  to  be  occasioned  to  the  high- 


way. I think  that  ought  to  be  done.  I think 
that  would  be  quite  reasonable,  but  my  view  is 
that  the  less  you  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
trade  of  the  country,  the  better. 

918.  I think  everyone  would  agree  there,  but 
you  do  interfere  now,  do  you  not,  with  regard  to 
hours  of  loading  and  unloading  of  trade  vehicles  ? 
— Hardly  at  all.  We  have  tried  to,  but  we  have 
not  been  successful  in  our  endeavours.  We  have 
found  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and  they  really 
appear  at  the  moment  to  be  insurmountable. 

919.  {Major  Astor) : The  recommendations  for 
centralising  the  control  of  traffic  in  London 
apparently  did  not  meet  with  any  undue  opposi- 
tion ? — In  the  House  ? 

920.  No,  from  the  parties  concerned? — Well,  I 
think  that  is  putting  it  a bit  high.  There  were 
some  who  wanted  it  and  some  who  resented  it  and 
resisted  it  strenuously  at  the  time. 

921.  I understood  there  was  not  undue  opposi- 
tion ? — Not  by  local  authorities,  but  by  certain 
undertakers  it  was  resisted. 

922.  Have  these  recommendations  been  adopted, 
or  are  they  likely  to  be  adopted,  by  any  other 
large  towns  or  cities? — No,  for  reasons  which  I 
have  already  given.  The  conditions  outside 
London  are,  in  my  view,  entirely  different.  Lon- 
don is  peculiar  inasmuch  as  the  licensing 
authority  in  London  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Police,  a quasi-Government  Department.  In  the 
Provinces  you  have  the  licensing  authority  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  City 
Council,  and,  whilst  the  police  of  London  are 
entirely  under  the  Home  Office,  the  police  in  the 
Provinces  are  of  course  under  the  City  Council, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Government; 
but  the  whole  machinery  is  entirely  different. 
In  Manchester  you  have  your  City  Council,  in 
Birmingham  you  have  your  City  Council ; the 
police  are  responsible  to  the  City  Council.  In 
London  the  police  and  the  licensing  authority 
are  responsible  to  the  Home  Office,  and  you  have 
in  this  area  a large  number  of  local  authorities, 
none  of  which  is  a licensing  authority  or  a 
traffic  authority.  All  traffic  control  is  vested 
for  executive  purposes  in  Scotland  Yard.  That 
is  entirely  different  in  the  Provinces. 

923.  May  I clear  my  mind  as  to  exactly  how 
this  licensing  machinery  works.  If  a company 
wishes  to  run  a service  from  London  to  Brighton, 
it  has  to  get  a licence  to  do  so.  Does  the  licence 
specify  the  point  of  departure  and  whether  it 
can  pick  up  passengers  ? — Some  licensing  authori- 
ties impose  a condition  that  the  person  desiring 
the  licence  shall  deposit  a time-table,  but  it  is 
not  always  so.  As  long  as  you  start  in  London 
with  the  licence  from  Scotland  Yard  and  termin- 
ate in  Brighton  and  do  not  ply  for  hire  on  the 
route,  there  is  no  need  for  any  other  licences. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  ply  for  hire  on  your 
journey  from  London  to  Brighton,  you  must  have 
licences  from  each  of  the  licensing  authorities 
between  London  and  Brighton  in  whose  district 
you  propose  to  ply  for  hire. 

924.  Is  there  consultation  between  the  London 
licensing  authority  and  the  Brighton  one?  Not 
necessarily.  But  you  may  take  it  that  when  the 
licensing  authority  in  London  has  approved  the 
vehicle  and  has  issued  the  licence,  _ there  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  trouble  at  Brighton  about 
getting  a licence  for  the  same  vehicle  there. 

925.  Does  the  licence  specify  any  route  to  be 
followed  ? — Generally,  no.  In  London,  yes, 
because  if  you  propose  to  ply  for  hire  in  London 
you  must  put  in  a schedule  showing  where  you 
propose  to  operate,  the  routes  to  be  followed  and 
the  journeys  proposed  to  be  made.  That  is  a 
special  requirement  under  the  London  Traffic  Act, 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  country  as  a whole. 

926.  The  railways  are  not  consulted  when  a new 
service  is  being  started  ? — No.  That  is  their 
grievance;  they  consider  that  they  should  have  a 
locus  to  appear  when  a new  licence  is  given  and, 
if  necessary,  to  oppose. 
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927.  They  cannot  protest  against  the  grant  of 
the  licence  ? — They  have  no  locus  at  present.  It 
is  suggested,  and  possibly  you  will  agree,  that 
they  should  have  a locus,  but  that  is  for  you  to 
consider. 

928.  Does  the  same  procedure  apply  to  a 
regular  service  for  goods? — No,  there  are  no 
regulations  anywhere  in  Great  Britain  to-day 
controlling  the  use  of  commercial  vehicles  of  that 
kind. 

929.  I think  you  said  that  you  regarded  regu- 
lation of  goods  traffic  as  inadequate  in  London  ? 
— Yes,  but  from  another  point  of  view.  Major 
Crawfurd  put  it  to  me  yesterday  that  there 
should  be  regulations  as  to  when  vehicles  should 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  the  streets  of  London. 
That  would  involve  Regulations  made  under  the 
London  Traffic  Act.  That  could  be  done  if  it 
were  practicable,  but  we  have  not  found  it  pos- 
sible or  practicable  for  reasons  which  I gave 
yesterday. 

930.  Would  you  refresh  our  minds  as  to  the 
consultative  machinery  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  arterial  roads  1 I think  the 
Minister  had  the  advice  of  a Committee  or 
Board  ? — Yes.  The  Roads  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  under  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act, 
1919.  That  Committee  is  in  existence  to-day. 

931.  They  are  only  concerned  with  the  construc- 
tion of  by-passes? — ^No,  they  are  concerned  with 
many  matters  which  are  set  out  in  the  Act  and 
which  cover  a variety  of  subjects.  The  Minister 
submits  matters  to  them  on  all  sorts  of  things. 
They  have  before  them,  for  instance,  the  Budget 
for  the  year  where  money  is  proposed  to  be 
expended,  what  it  is  proposed  to  be  expended  on, 
and  their  views  are  sought  by  the  Minister  and 
are  freely  given. 

932.  Even  on  the  control  of  traffic  ? — No,  not 
on  the  control  of  traffic,  on  questions  relating  to 
roads  per  se,  not  traffic. 

933.  Has  there  been  any  suggestion  that  they 
should  control  the  traffic  on  arterial  roads  ? — 
No, 

934.  Would  it  be  possible,  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired, to  divide  traffic  into  local  and  long-dis- 
tance ? — That  is  quite  possible,  and  I should 
imagine  that  you  will  find  that  that  is  essential 
eventually. 

935.  {Lord  Clarendon') : I see  that  in  the 

Report  published  in  1926  on  Omnibus  Competi- 
tion with  Tramways,  your  Committee  came 
unanimously  to  the  view  that  it  would  be  unwise 
even  to  consider  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
tramways  in  the  London  area  ? — Yes. 

936.  I presume  the  main  reason  of  that  was  the 
appalling  expense  that  would  have  to  be  faced  in 
their  abolition  ? — And  more.  Tramways  play  a 
very  important  part  in  moving  people.  I sup- 
pose the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
tramways  in  London  exceeds  2,000  million  a year ; 
and  remember,  too,  that  the  tramways  are  Statu- 
tory undertakings  and  are  required  to  carry 
workpeople  at  less  than  economic  fares. 

937.  And  therefore,  if  their  place  were  taken  by 
the  more  mobile  form  of  transport,  namely  the 
motor  bus,  would  it  be  your  opinion  that  a fleet 
of  motor  buses,  supposing  it  were  possible,  would 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  travelling  public  ? — I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  possible,  but  I cannot 
conceive  the  time  arriving  when  buses  will  take 
the  place  of  all  the  tramways.  It  would  be  a 
long  time  hence,  at  any  rate. 

938.  I asked  that  question  because  there  are 
certain  narrow  streets  in  London  where  the  tram- 
ways are  a distinct  inconvenience,  looking  at  it 
only  from  that  point  of  view,  to  the  other  users  of 
the  road  ? — Clearly. 

939.  And  the  same  thing  applies  in  the 
Provinces  ? — Clearly. 

940.  In  some  provincial  towns  they  have  track- 
less trolleys,  which  you  mentioned  a short  time 
ngo,  which  have  been  substituted  for  trams  ? — 
That  is  so. 


941.  Has  that  method  of  transport  been  con- 
sidered so  far  as  the  London  Traffic  Area  is 
concerned  ? — Yes.  Powers  were  obtained  to  pro- 
vide certain  trackless  trolley  vehicles  in  the 
London  area,  but  they  have  never  in  fact  been 
exercised.  The  powers  still  exist,  but  trackless 
trolleys  are  not  making  much  progress  in  the 
country ; there  is  no  very  great  development 
taking  place  in  that  direction. 

942.  Would  it  be  your  view,  so  far  as  the 
country  genei'ally  is  concerned,  that  it  would  be 
a mistake  to  abolish  the  tramways  in  favour  of 
either  the  trackless  trolley  or  the  more  mobile 
form  of  transport,  the  motor  bus  ? — I think  you 
hardly  want  to  take  that  line  at  all.  There  will 
come  a time  when  of  necessity  the  tramway  must 
be  relaid,  very  large  expenditure  will  have  to  be 
contemplated,  and  that  would  be  the  time  at 
which  to  review  the  position. 

943.  {Chainnan)  : That  has  happened  in  certain 
places,  has  it  not? — Yes.  Not  long  ago  in  the 
Potteries,  where  the  tramways  had  got  into  a 
very  bad  state  and  required  reconstruction,  the 
question  arose  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
continue  them.  The  change  is  now  taking  place 
but  it  is  being  done  gradually. 

944.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : Mr.  Smith  was  discuss- 
ing with  you  the  question  of  warning  signs  being 
put  up  for  the  assistance  of  traffic  approaching  a 
small  town  or  village  ? — Yes. 

945.  Has  the  Department  any  information  as 
to  what  is  done  in  that  way  Eibroad  ? — Yes. 

946.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  in  France  ? — 
Yes. 

947.  I am  not  very  clear  about  it  myself,  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  describe  it  to  the 
Commission  ? — The  signs  that  are  recognised  on 
the  roads  in  France  are  very  similar  to  those 
here.  We  have  taken  care  as  far  as  possible  to 
carry  with  us  the  European  countries.  As  you 
know,  there  is  a Transportation  Committee  con- 
nected with  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have  a 
representative  who  attends  the  meetings  of  that 
Committee,  and  we  take  care  to  keep  ourselves 
abreast  of  all  that  is  being  recommended  and 
being  done  in  every  country  in  the  world.  We  also 
co-operate  with  our  opposite  numbers  in  America. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  at  Washington 
is  in  close  and  constant-  touch  with  us ; we  have 
visits  from  time  to  time  from  their  officials  and 
we  know  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  They  let 
us  know  their  desires  and  proposals  and  we  enter 
into  consultation  with  them.  I think  you  may 
take  it  that  the  lines  we  are  pursuing  are  those 
v/hich  will  eventually  make  for  uniformity 
throughout  the  world.  To  give  an  example : a 
little  time  ago  the  American  representatives  who 
had  been  to  the  League  of  Nations  meeting 
returned  rather  alarmed  at  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  were  made.  They  came  to  us  and  said  : 

“ This  is  all  wrong  ; will  not  you  make  representa- 
tions ? Will  not  you  join  us?  ” We  went  into  it 
and  said:  “ Yes,  we  will  ”.  The  result  was  that 
the  whole  matter  was  reviewed  and  the  American 
views,  ours  and  those  of  the  French,  were  accepted. 

I only  want  to  emphasise  the  point  that  we  are 
in  fact  keeping  ourselves  abreast  of  developments 
throughout  the  world. 

948.  Apart  from  the  actual  sign,  which  I sup- 
pose is  something  on  the  top  of  a pillar  or 
something  of  that  kind  or  a sign  board,  I 
understand  that  in  France  they  have  some  special 
obstruction  on  the  road  itself  so  that  if  the 
driver  of  the  car  ignored  the  sign  he  would  go 
over  the  obstruction,  or  whatever  it  was  on  the 
road,  which  would  cause  damage  to  the  car  or  to 
himself,  and  make  him  more  careful  about  keep- 
ing his  car  down  to  a reasonable  speed  in  passing 
through  a village  ? — We  know  that  and  it  has  been 
suggested  in  this  country,  but  it  has  found  no 
favour.  In  fact,  I remember  years  ago  it  was 
suggested  by  a distinguished  member  of  the  Kent 
County  Council.  The  Clerk  of  the  Council 
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advised  that  if  anyone  was  killed  as  a result  of 
such  action  as  was  contemplated,  someone  would 
be  tried  for  manslaughter. 

949.  {Chairman)  : One  of  the  Commissioners 

wishes  me  to  ask  you  a question ■ about  accidents 
to  public  service  vehicles.  I think  Mr.  Piggott 
told  us  that  in  the  Draft  Road  TrafiSc  Bill  there 
are  provisions  for  the  examination  of  these 
vehicles.  I believe  there  are  two  examinations, 
the  first  which  I might  call  the  “ birth  certifi- 
cate ” examination  to  see  that  the  vehicle  is 
properly  constructed  to  begin  with,  and  the 
second,  the  periodical  maintenance  certificate 
examination  to  see  that  the  vehicle  is  kept  in 
proper  order  1 — That  is  so. 

950.  Can  you  tell  us  whether,  if  those  provisions 
had  been  in  operation,  a certain  number  of 
accidents  to  public  service  vehicles  would  not 
have  occurred  ? — Yes,  I think  I can  say  so  without 
any  hesitation.  As  a result  of  our  enquiries  we 
have  found  that  a large  number  of  the  accidents 
which  are  recorded  are  due  to  mechanical  defects 
— defects  which  ought  to  have  been  seen  and  which 
would  have  been  seen  if  there  had  been  proper 
examination. 

951.  If  there  had  been  proper  examination  as  to 
construction  to  begin  with  and  as  to  maintenance 
afterwards? — Yes.  Some  of  the  vehicles  used  for 
a certain  purpose  had  never  been  built  for  that 
purpose,  they  had  been  simply  adapted.  I have 
in  my  hand  a list  showing  the  number  of  accidents 
investigated  by  our  Department  from  the  year 
1923  to  1927.  In  those  years  there  were  accidents 
which  could  and  should  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  supervision  by  a controlling  authority — 
18  in  one  year,  33  in  another,  29,  74,  83,  and  86. 
I have  particulars  of  the  accidents,  the  nature 
and  results  of  each,  and  if  it  be  your  pleasure  you 
shall  have  those  particulars. 

952.  I think  that  would  be  very  useful.  One 
other  question  about  road  construction.  It  is 
not  exactly  the  subject  about  which  you  came  to 
give  evidence  to-day.  At  the  same  time  we  know 
that  you  have  great  knowledge  about  the  various 
kinds  of  construction  ? — Twenty  years  ago  I 
should  have  told  you  that  I knew  everything,  now 
I tell  you  I know  nothing. 

953.  The  point  I want  to  ask  you_  about  is  this. 
We  know  that  there  are  complaints  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  surface  of  the  roads  is 
finished  off  in  most  cases  makes  them  very 
dangerous  for  horses’? — ^Yes. 

954.  We  know,  for  example,  the  complaints  of 
the  farmers : that  they  have  been  in  the  past 
paying  heavy  rates  towards  the  construction  of 
roads — apparently  they  will  not  have  to  do  so  in 
future  but  that  is  not  the  point — and  that  they 
cannot  use  the  main  roads.  We  know  that  horse 
owners  generally  find  the  roads  very  dangerous. 
Is  there  any  kind  of  material  which  would  be 
suitable  for  mechanically  propelled  traffic  which 
at  the  same  time  would  not  be  dangerous  for 
horses,  or,  failing  that,  is  it  possible  in  the  case 
of  broad  roads  to  leave  a part  of  the  road — as 
I know  is  done  in  some  places — gravelled  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  on  which  horses  could  travel 
with  safety  ? — First  of  all,  I should  like,  if  I 
may,  very  respectfully  to  tell  you  that  the  number 
of  complaints  we  receive  from  agriculturists  and 
horse  owners  to-day  is  very  small.  In  the  early 
days  of  motoring  deputation  after  deputation 
came  to  the  old  Road  Board,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  protesting  against  the 
slippery  condition  of  the  roads.  I suppose  during 
the  last  two  years  I have  had  fewer _ complaints 
and  fewer  representations  on  that  subject  than  at 
any  time  in  my  official  life.  The  roads  must  of 
necessity,  and  will  of  necessity,  whatever  they 
be  constructed  of,  get  slippery  under  certain 
atmospheric  conditions.  Take  a road  that  carries 
many  thousands  of  mechanically  propelled 
vehicles  every  week.  As  long  as  the  surface  is 
dry  there  is  reasonably  good  foothold,  but  every 


vehicle  deposits  just  a drop  of  oil  and  the  moment 
you  get  a fog  or  a drizzle  of  rain  that  oil  deposit 
upon  the  road — I do  not  care  what  the  surface 
is — makes  it  for  a time  somewhat  difficult  both 
for  driving  cars  and  for  foothold  for  anybody  or 
anything. 

955.  And  equally  of  course  causes  the  skidding 
of  cars  1 — Exactly.  The  question  of  skidding  and 

'the  question  of  foothold  have  been  before  us  very 
very  closely  for  a good  many  years  and  perhaps 
I have  devoted  more  time  to  it  than  anyone  else. 

I think  we  can  say  that  we  can  make  a road 
with  a finish  that  will  give  good  foothold  for 
horses  and  good  travel  without  any  skidding  for 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles — when  it  is 
finished.  But  the  polishing  effect  of  the  thousands 
of  motor  vehicles  plus  the  deposit  of  oil  will  make 
the  best  surface  slippery  under  certain  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Granite  setts  and  wood  block 
paving  are  not  exceptions  to  that.  But  I should 
contend  that  to-day  the  roads  are  less  slippery 
and  more  likely  to  reduce  skids  than  they  have 
been  since  motoring  began.  "We  have  recently 
issued  a new  specification  to  surveyors  of  the 
authorities  of  the  country  on  this  very  question, 
urging  them,  in  the  interest  of  public  safety,  to 
take  particular  lines  which  we  have  defined. 
Before  we  issued  that  Circular,  we  had  confer- 
ences with  the  engineers  of  the  Associations  of 
highway  authorities  and  obtained  their  concurr- 
ence, approval  and  support  to  the  proposals 
which  we  think  are  all  in  the  interests  of  safe 
travel  upon  the  highways. 

956.  It  is  really  a finished  surfa^,  the  carpet, 
whatever  you  call  it  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  makine  that  quite  good,  giving  a good 
foothold,  making  it  nearly  fool-proof. 

957.  Has  the  suggestion  been  considered  of 
leaving,  in  the  case  of  broad  roads,  a certain 
space,  not  asphalted  or  finished  with  granite  or 
whatever  may  be  used  for  oars,  but  leaving  it 
gravelled  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — It  has  been 
done  in  a good  many  cases  but  it  has  been  aban- 
doned. Berkshire,  in  the  very  early  days,  decided 
when  re-making  the  Bath  Road  to  leave  a strip 
four  feet  wide  on  either  side  for  the  travel  of 
horses.  They  found  it  was  a most  expensive  pro- 
cedure. At  the  point  of  union  between  the  imper- 
vious material  and  the  old  macadam,  you  found 
what  was  described  in  a celebrated  Norwich  case 
as  a “ pig  trough  ” formed.  The  water  got 
under  the  surface  and  led  to  disintegration.  The 
result  in  Berkshire  was  that  they  came  to  us  it 
was  the  Road  Board  at  that  time — for  a further 
grant  of  £17,000  to  make  good  the  small  strip 
that  they  had  left  for  the  horses. 

958.  In  your  view  that  has  been  a failure? — 
Yes.  May  I give  you  one  other  example  ? In 
Sheffield  most  of  the  streets  are  made  of  granite 
setts.  But  in  one  particular  street  granite  setts 
were  left  in  the  centre  for  horse  travel  with 
asphalt  on  both  sides  for  fast  speed  travel.  1 
asked  the  City  engineer  to  take  a census  for  a 
fortnight  showing  how  horses  behaved  on  the 
road  and  what  part  of  the  road  they  used.  When 
the  horses  were  left  to  themselves  they  invariably 
went  on  the  asphalt,  and  I can  give  you  figuies 
to  show  that  almost  invariably,  unless  they  were 
driven  by  traffic,  the  horses  kept  to  the  easi^t 
surface  and  left  the  motor  vehicles  to  go  on  the 
granite  setts. 

959  {Major  Grawfurd) : You  have  that  on 
Brixton  Hill  as  well  ?— Yes,  but  I have  statistics 
for  Sheffield. 

960.  {Chairman):  The  horses  went  on  to  the 
asphalt  because  it  was  nice  smooth  walking ' ■ 
And  the  tractive  effort  is  very  much  less. 

961.  What  about  pedestrians?  This  is  a point 
that  has  occurred  to  me,  it  is  not  a very  big  one, 
but  it  is  important.  A great  many  roads  have 
no  footpaths  ?— They  should  all  have. 
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962.  New  roads  are  constructed  with  footpaths? 
— Yes. 

963.  I notice  that  as  a rule  the  surface  of  the 
road  IS  made  beautifully  smooth  but  the  footpath 
IS  of  rough  gravel  or  stone.  The  result  is  that 
nobody  walks  on  the  footpath  ? — I have  been  try- 
ing to  induce  the  local  authorities  and  their 
officers  to  address  themselves  to  that  matter  at 
Conference  after  Conference. 

964.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  it  ?— Of  course,  they 
know  that  in  respect  of  what  they  expend  in 
making  the  footpaths  inviting  enough  for  the 
pedestrians  they  will  get  the  proper  grants  from 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  towards  the  cost.  I 
have  urged  them  over  and  over  again  to  address 
themselves  to  that.  I agree  there  is  small  wonder 
that  people  prefer  to  walk  on  the  highway  when 
the  footpaths,  which  should  be  properly  prepared, 
are  like  that. 

{Chairman)  : I am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

965.  {Lord  Clarendon)  ; With  regard  to  slippery 
surfaces,  I wonder  whether  you  have  any  informa- 
tion which  would  indicate  that  since  the  more 
general  introduction  of  four-wheel  brakes  the 
number  of  accidents  caused  by  the  skidding  of 
motor  cars  had  fallen  over  a period  ?— I think  the 
number  of  skidding  accidents  with  four-wheel 
brakes  has  been  very  much  less.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  out  of  all  the  accidents  we  have 
enquired  into  in  London  those  caused  by  skidding 
are  comparatively  few.  I can  give  you  the 
numbers— 7 out  of  383. 


966.  {Major  Salmon) : With  reference  to  the 

question  of  the  pooling  and  the  difficulties  met  with 
outside  London,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  rail- 
way companies  were  to  take  the  initiative  them- 
selves in  dealing  with  the  traffic  problems  of  a 
big  area,  a great  deal  of  that  difficulty  might  be 
overcome  ?— Yes,  but  unfortunately  they  have  left 
it  too  long.  There  are  very  big  organisations 
dealing  with  traffic  problems  in  all  those  areas, 
fake  Birmingham  .... 

967.  I do  not  think  I have  made  my  point  quite 
cffiar.  Ihere  would  be  a common  pool  under 
tiiose  conditions,  because  the  section  in  which  the 
railway  ran,  being  a local  section  and  not  main 
line,  could  be  treated  very  similarly  to  what  could 
be  done  in  the  London  area  ?— I should  not  say  it 
is  impossible,  but  I should  think  it  is  inost 
unlikely  that  you  would  get  it  done  voluntarily, 
nor  do  I see  at  the  moment  the  necessity  for  it. 
1 think  you  might  get  the  control  you  want  with- 
out that. 


968.  {Major  Crawfwrd):  In  answer  to  Major 
feaiinon,  who  rnade  the  suggestion  that  in  regard 
to  what  you  might  call  the  geographical  difficul- 
ties of  London  traffic  in  the  streets  and  the  need 
to  work  to  an  objective,  you  pointed  out  that 
Traffic  Committee’s  Report  for 
192^1927  is  mentioned  where  you  desired  work 
of  this  sort  ? — Yes. 


969.  Do  I understand  that  if  one  could  get  a 
large  scale  map  of  London  and  indicate  on  it 
these  particular  areas,  one  would  then  get  an 
Idea  of  what  you  considered  enough  ?— Not  what 
1 consider  enough,  what  I consider  practicable 


consider  practicable  and  pos- 
sible ?— No,  I would  not  put  it  as  high  as  tLt. 

971.  Not  quite? — No. 

972.  The  suggestions  made  in  these  Reports  then 

do  not  cover  all  the  necessary  . . ‘I 

mnS  to  have  a large  scale 

^ oil®  taking 

in  the  whole  of  the  area,  and  if  you  would  kindly 
come  and  look  at  it  I could  discuss  it  with  you. 
{Blajor  Crawfurd)  : Thank  you. 


974.  {Sir  Williarn,  Lohjoit) : You  were  asked 

several  questions  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
street  traffic,  you  gave  several  answers  to  Mr. 
Smith  pointing  out  the  difficulties,  but  you  said 
further  control  may  be  necessary  ? — Yes. 

975.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  further 
control  without  serious  interference  with  the 
development  of  trade  ?— Very. 

976.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  meet  that 
difficulty  by  developing  the  roads  to  meet  it  ?— 
But  the  roads,  generally  speaking,  are  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  traffic  of  to-day,  apart 
of  course  from  particular  areas.  There  is  no 
very  great  congestion  upon  the  roads  of  the 
country.  You  have  it  at  week-ends  of  course, 
coming  into  the  big  centres  of  population,  but  as 
regards  commercial  traffic  I submit,  with  some 
confidence,  that  there  is  no  congestion  or  undue 
delay. 

977.  The  questioners  who  asked  you  about  the 

control  of  street  traffic  had  in  their  minds  that 
there  was  some  congestion.  Their  idea  was  that 
it  should  be  removed  by  control.  My  point  is 
that  if  there  is  a difficulty  would  it  not  be  better 
to  get  over  it  by  making  the  roads  . . . ? — I did 

not_  understand  that  to  be  the  purport  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  questions.  I understood  him  to  suggest 
that  there  was  necessity  for  co-operation  to  en- 
sure that  the  competition  between  road  traffic  and 
railway  traffic  was  not  unduly  persisted  in.  In 
reply  to  what  he  said  I agreed  with  his  sugges- 
tion that  it  might  be  necessary  to  exercise  some 
control.^  I can  conceive  something  like  this 
happening.  There  may  be — there  is  not  very 
much  of  it,  the  statistics  we  have  show  that  it 
does  not  run  into  very  great  figures  yet — there 
may  be  unnecessarily  long  road  travel  for  partic- 
ular materials  which  could  be  carried  better  and 
equally  cheaply  upon  the  railways.  That  sort  of 
thing  might  come  under  review  and  might  be 
controlled.  There  is  not  very  much  of  it.  If  you 
examined  the  road  statistics  you  would  be  sur- 
prised. We  have  got  out  some  in  graph  form  and 
I should  be  happy  to  show  them  to  you.  Take  a 
big  centre,  Birmingham.  From  Birmingham  you 
get  very  large  streams  of  traffic  going  out  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  The  lines  become  thinner  and 
thinner  as  they  get  further  from  the  centre  until, 
at  25  miles  out,  they  have  almost  disappeared.  I 
will  give  you  another  case.  Take  the  London- 
Birmingham  Road  out  to  St.  Albans.  There  you 
have  a large  volume  of  traffic  running  up  to 
12,0(M  tons  a day.  Now  follow  that  road  to  the 
neignbourhood  of  Towcester,  where  you  find  you 
have  not  more  than  500  or  600  tons  a day.  But 
as  you  get  nearer  Coventry  you  find  the  tonnage 
increasing  again,  and  by  the  time  you  get  to  Bir- 
mingham it  is  again  heavy.  What  is  true  of  that 
road  is  true  of  all  the  other  roads,  except  those 
in  East  Lancashire,  which  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  men- 
tioned. There  you  have  intense  traffic  from 
Liverpool  to  the  big  mills  in  the  Bolton  and 
Bradford  areas,  which  are  36  miles  away,  and  it 
is  probably  the  most  economic  method  for  the  mill 
owners  to  get  their  goods  from  the  docks  to 
their  mills.  There  you  have  a concentration  of 
traffic  in  large  volume,  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  country  generally. 

978.  Your  view  is  that,  taking  the  country  as 
a whole,  there  is  no  question  of  congestion  of 
goods  ^traffic  ? No,  apart  from  these  big  centres 
there  is  none. 

979.  {Chairman)  : On  behalf  of  my  colleagues 

I wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  evidence 
which  has  been  very  interesting  and  helpful  ?— It 
has  been  a great  pleasure  to  have  been  of  any 
service  to  yOu. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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FOURTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  19th  December,  1928. 


Pebsbnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 
Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sir  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.B. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary], 


Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  G.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 


980.  (Chairman)  : Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  I think  you 
come  here  to  give  evidence  on  behaE  of  the  Railway 
Companies,  that  is,  the  four  Amalgamated  Railways 
and  the  Metropolitan  Railway  ? — Tnat  is  so. 

981.  In  order  to  get  your  correct  title  on  the  notes, 
you  are,  I believe.  Chairman  and  President  of  the 
Executive  of  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  ? — That  is  so. 

982.  And  you  have  handed  in  this  Memorandum  of 
Evidence  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  4. 

FIRST  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  Railway  Companies. 


1.  There  are  many  considerations  which  arise  upon 
the  wide  terms  of  reference  to  the  Royal  Commission, 
but  it  is  understood  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Royal 
Commission  that,  at  the  present  stage,  the  Railway 
evidence  should  be  directed  to  the  matters  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  of  their  Public  Announce- 
ment as  affecting  railway  and  road  transport, 
namely  : — 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  co-ordination  between 

the  available  means  of  transport  is  practic- 
able and  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
and  suggestions  to  bring  about  such  co- 
ordination ; 

(3)  The  disabilities  of  any  particular  means  of 

transport  which  place  it  in  a disadvan- 
tageous position  in  relation  to  competitors  ; 
the  extent  to  which  these  factors  are 
capable  of  modification  ; the  desirability  of 
such  modification  ; 

(4)  The  regulation  of  transport  by  road. 

This  course  will  be  followed,  but  before  dealmg  with 
the  specific  points  to  which  the  Commission  has 
referred,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  industry. 

2.  The  Commission  will  be  aware  that  comprehen- 
sive returns  dealing  with  the  Capital,  Traffic  Receipts 
and  Working  Expenditure,  etc.,  of  the  Railway 
Companies  of  Great  Britain  are  published  annually  by 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  from  these  returns  the 
following  figures  have  been  extracted  : — 

Railways  of  Great  Britain 


(including  Ancillary  Businesses). 


Total  Capital  Receipts 
Total  Receipts 
Total  Expenditure 
Net  Receipts 


1,169,087,844 

219,423,027 

176,943,509 

42,479,618 


Miles. 

Total  Route  Mileage  ...  ...  20,400 

Total  Mileage  reduced  to  Single  37,101 

Track. 

Total  Mileage,  Single  Track  62,459 

(including  Sidings). 

Rolling  Stock.  No. 

Locomotives  ...  ...  .••  24,013 

Passenger  Carrying  Vehicles  ...  51,465 

Merchandise  and  Mineral  V ehicles  718,249 


Engine  Mileage. 

Total  Engine  Mileage 

Passenger  Journeys  (including  Season 
Ticket  Holders). 


Miles. 

602,939,741 

No. 

1,661,013,757 


Freight  Tonnage. 

Merchandise  and  Minerals 
Coal,  etc. 

Total 


Net  Ton  Miles ... 


Tons. 

126,153,857 

199,306,792 

325,460,649 

Ton  Miles. 
18,847,336,473 


Number  of  Shareholders 
Number  of  Employees 


764,000 

662,079 


Disabilities  which  place  Rail  Transport  in  a Disadvan- 
tageous position  in  relation  to  Road  Transport. 

3.  It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  this  subject  under  two 
heads  : — (a)  Statutory  control  and  regulation,  (b) 
Economic  disabilities. 


(a)  STATUTORY  CONTROL  AND 

REGULATION.  ^ 

4.  Railways  are  regulated  and  controlled  by 
Statute.  Their  whole  systems  and  working  are 
generally  under  the  control  of  a Government  Depart- 
ment, the  Ministry  of  Transport,  while  two  special 
tribunals,  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  and  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  hear  and  adjudge 
complaints  in  reference  to  their  relations  with  traders 
and  the  public.  The  fares  and  charges  are  regulated 
by  Statute,  and  every  member  of  the  public  must  be 
treated  impartially  and  without  undue  preference. 
Special  requirements  as  to  plant,  machinery  and  labour 
are  made  upon  them  in  the  interest  of  public  safety, 
and  special  services  are  required. 

5.  The  justification  for  all  this  special  legislation  is 
mainly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Parliament,  by 
this  means,  sought  to  ensure  that  the  Railway 
Companies,  who  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
corporation a virtual  monopoly  of  mland  transport, 
should  exercise  their  powers  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  as  a whole. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  development  of  road  trans- 
port, the  railway  monopoly  has  largely  disappeared, 
but  the  regulation  and  control  nevertheless  remain. 
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6.  Railway  Companies  are  subject  to  statutory 
obligations  in  regard  to — 

(i)  Control  in  regard  to  their  charges  ; and 

obligation  to  afford  reasonable  facilities  for 
all  traffic  offered  to  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  such  as  dangerous  goods. 

(ii)  Prohibition  against  rmdue  preference. 

(iii)  Provision  of  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of 

Forces  of  the  Crown  and  Workmen  at 
cheap  rates. 

(iv)  Control  in  the  matter  of  conditions  of  service 

and  rates  of  pay  of  their  employees  (the 
final  decision  on  these  matters  resting  with 
the  National  Wages  Board,  which  is  com- 
posed of  six  representatives  of  railway 
companies,  six  representatives  of  railway 
trade  xmions  and  fom  representatives  of 
users  of  railways,  with  an  mdependent 
Chairman). 

(v)  Supervision  in  the  direction  of  securing,  as 

far  as  may  be,  the  safety  of  the  travelling 
public. 

(vi)  Accounts  and  Returns. 

(vii)  Obligation  to  pay  Passenger  Duty. 

(viii)  Liability  for  maintenance  of  roads  over 
railway  bridges  and  approaches  thereto. 

(ix)  Standardisation  of  equipment. 

(x)  Railway  Companies’  road  powers. 

CoKTBOL  nr  BEGABD  TO  ChAEGES  AND  REASONABLE 

Facllitibs. 

Standard  Revenue  Arrangements. 

7.  Section  58  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  directs 
the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  to  fix  rates  and  charges 
for  each  group  at  such  a level  as,  together  with  other 
sources  of  revenue  and  with  the  efficient  and  econom- 
ical working  and  management  of  the  undertakings, 
will  yield,  as  far  as  practicable,  an  annual  net  revenue 
equivalent  to  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  1913  of  all 
the  Companies  embraced  in  each  group. 

The  Section  further  provides  for  allowances — 

(а)  Five  per  cent,  on  capital  expenditure  during 

the  period  of  Government  Control. 

(б)  Adequate  remuneration  on  capital  expenditure 

since  1st  January,  1913,  not  included  in  (a). 

(c)  Reasonable  allowance  in  respect  of  capital 
expenditure  enhancing  the  value  of  the 
undertaking  which  had  not  become  fully 
remunerative  prior  to  1913. 

Machinery  is  set  up  by  the  following  Section  (69), 
whereby  the  Standard  Charges  and  exceptional 
charges  thus  determined  will  be  reviewed  periodically. 
If,  on  any  such  review,  it  is  found  that  the  net 
revenue  of  any  Company  is  substantially  in  excess 
of  or  below  the  Standard  Revenue  and  likely  to 
continue  so,  the  Tribunal  is  directed  so  to  re-adjust 
the  Standard  Charges  as  to  effect  either  a reduction 
in  subsequent  years  of  80  per  cent,  of  such  excess  or 
un  increase  so  as  to  enable  the  Standard  Revenue  to 
be  earned. 

Rates  and  Charges. 

8.  Section  29  of  the  Railways  Act  provided  for  the 
institution  of  a new  classification  of  merchandise,  and 
this  new  classification  has  divided  the  merchandise 
carried  by  rail  into  21  different  classes. 

By  Section  28  of  the  Railways  Act  the  Rates 
Tribimal  are,  on  application,  authorised  to  alter  the 
classification  of  merchandise  or  of  any  article  included 
therein  or  to  classify  any  article  not  at  the  time 
classified. 

The  charges  which  may  be  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  traffic  in  each  of  these  classes  are  fixed  by  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  and  the  rights,  which 
hitherto  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Railway  Companies, 
to  charge  as  much  below  their  maximum  powers  as 
they  desired,  have  been  very  considerably  modified. 
The  Act  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  a Tribunal,  to 
which  the  public  has  easy  access,  and  gives  to  that 


Tribunal  practically  unlimited  powers  for  settling  the 
quantum  of  any  individual  rate  for  the  carriage  of 
traffic  on  the  railways. 

9.  The  Standard  Charges  are  fixed  by  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribimal,  and  the  Railway  Companies  are 
prohibited  from  charging  more  for  the  carriage  of 
passengers  and  merchandise  than  the  Standard 
Charges. 

10.  The  Act  requires  that  any  exceptional  rate  for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  if  that  rate  is  less 
than  5 per  cent,  or  more  than  40  joer  cent,  below  the 
Standard  Charge,  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribrmal. 

11.  The  Companies  are  empowered  to  grant  ex- 
ceptional rates  which  are  more  than  6 per  cent.,  but 
not  more  than  40  per  cent.,  below  the  Standard 
Charges  without  reference  to  the  Tribunal. 

Publication  of  Rates. 

12.  Under  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873, 
Section  14,  Railway  Companies  are  required  to  keep 
at  each  of  their  stations  a book  or  books  showing 
every  rate  charged  for  the  carriage  of  traffic,  and 
every  such  book  is  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  any 
person  without  payment  of  any  fee.  The  book  con- 
taining the  general  classification  of  merchandise  for 
the  purpose  of  calculation  charges  is  also  required,  by 
Section  33  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888, 
to  be  kept  open  for  inspection  at  every  station. 

The  publication  of  passenger  fares  m the  booking 
offices  is  provided  for  by  Section  16  of  the  Regulation 
of  Railways  Act,  1868. 

Disintegration  of  Rates. 

13.  The  Companies  are  required,  by  Section  40  of 
the  Railways  Act,  1921,  on  application  by  any  person 
interested,  to  render  an  accoimt  in  which  the  charge 
made  for  the  ■ carriage  of  any  merchandise  is  divided 
so  as  to  show  separately  the  charge  for  conveyance 
and  the  terminal  charges  (if  any). 

Conditions  of  Carriage. 

14.  Railway  Companies  carry  all  goods  under 
statutory  terms  and  conditions  of  carriage  (fixed  by 
the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal ) which  impose  obligations 
upon  them  regarding  liability  for  loss  or  injury  or 
delay  to  the  goods. 

Reasonable  Facilities. 

15.  They  are  required  by  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1854,  to  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  all 
persons  using  their  railways,  and  if  any  interested 
person  considers  that  they  are  not  so  doing,  he  may 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  Court  for  determination. 

It  is  further  provided  by  Section  16  of  the  Railways 
Act,  1921,  that  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission 
may,  on  the  application  of  any  body  of  persons 
representing  the  public  or  trade  or  any  particular 
locality,  recpire  a Railway  Company  to  afford 
reasonable  railway  services,  facilities  and  conven- 
iences (including  the  provision  of  such  minor  alter- 
ations, extensions  and  improvements  of  existing 
works  as  will  not  involve  in  any  one  case  an  expend- 
iture exceeding  £100,000). 

Through  Traffic. 

16.  They  are  required  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
through  conveyance  of  traffic  requiring  to  pass  over 
the  system  of  any  other  Railway  Company  and  to 
quote  through  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  such  traffic 
(Railways  Act,  1921). 

Private  Sidings. 

17.  Under  the  Railways  (Private  Sidings)  Act, 
1904,  they  are  required  to  afford  reasonable  facilities 
for  the  junction  of  private  sidings  with  their  railways 
and  reasonable  facilities  for  receiving  and  forwarding 
traffic  upon  and  from  such  private  sidings. 
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Undue  Preference. 

18.  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854,  also 
provides  that  they  shall  not  make  or  give  any  undue 
or  unreasonable  jareference  or  advantage  to,  or  in 
favour  of,  any  particular  person  or  company  or  any 
particular  description  of  traffic.  Any  interested 
person  having  a grievance  may  apply  to  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commissioners  to  have  the  preference 
abated,  and  if  the  Commissioners  decide  that  an 
undue  preference  has  been  given,  they  may  order  the 
Railway  Companies  to  abate  the  undue  preference 
and  to  compensate  the  persons  who  have  been  injured 
thereby. 

19.  They  shall  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
charges  for  or  in  the  treatment  of  home  and  foreign 
merchandise  in  respect  of  the  same  or  similar  services 
(Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  Section  27  (2)). 

Workmen's  Trains. 

20.  Under  the  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1883,  they  are 
required  to  provide  proper  and  sufficient  workmen’s 
trains  at  reduced  fares. 

Crown  Forces  and  Police. 

21.  By  Section  6 of  the  same  Act  they  are  required 
to  convey  the  forces  of  the  Crown  and  Police  at 
reduced  rates. 

Wages  and  Conditions  of  Service. 

22.  Under  Section  62  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921, 
all  questions  relating  to  the  rates  of  pay,  hours  of 
duty  or  other  conditions  of  service  of  railway  em- 
ployees, with  certain  exceptions,  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Central  Wages  Board,  or  on  appeal  to  the 
National  Wages  Board. 

Safety  Provisions. 

23.  (a)  The  railway  and  works  must  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  and,  rmder  the  Regulation  of 
Railways  Acts,  1842  and  1871,  the  railway  may  not 
be  opened  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  until  it  has 
been  inspected  and  approved  by  an  Officer  appointed 
by  the  Minister. 

(h)  Under  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1889, 
Railway  Companies  carrying  passengers  were  re- 
quired to  adopt  the  block  system  of  signalling,  to 
provide  for  the  interlocking  of  poiirts  and  signals, 
and  to  provide  continuous  brakes  ; and  under  the 
Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868,  they  were  required 
to  provide,  in  every  passenger  train  travelling  more 
than  20  miles  without  stopping,  efficient  means  of 
communication  between  the  passengers  and  the 
staff  in  charge  of  the  train. 

(c)  Under  the  Railway  Employment  (Prevention 
of  Accidents)  Act,  l’900,  the  Minister  is  empowered 
to  make  Regulations  for  the  purpose  of  removing  or 
reducing  the  dangers  incidental  to  railway  service. 

(d)  The  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1871,  and  the 
Notice  of  Accidents  Act,  1894,  make  provisions  for 
inquiries  into  the  cause  of  accidents  on  the  railway. 

Accounts  and  Returns. 

24.  The  form  in  which  their  financial  accoimts  and 
statistical  returns  are  compiled,  and  the  manner  of 
compilation,  are  fixed  by  Statute,  and  they  are 
required  to  furnish  the  Minister  with  copies  of  these 
accomits  and  returns,  and  also  to  furnish  to  the 
Minister  , at  monthly  or  longer  intervals  additional 
statistics  as  prescribed  in  the  Eighth  Schedule  to  the 

' Railways  Act,  1921.  This  necessitates  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Company’s  records  to  meet  such  public 
requirements  rather  than  those  which  ordinary 
commercial  prudence  would  require. 

Railway  Passenger  Duty. 

25.  This  duty  is  a survival  of  the  duties  which,  prior 
to  1832,  were  charged  on  Stage  Carriages  and  Horses 
let  for  hire,  and  which  were  consolidated  and  amended 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  that  year. 


The  Passenger  Duty,  etc..  Act,  1842,  repealed  these 
duties  and  provided  for  payment  in  respect  of  the 
passengers  conveyed  on  any  railway  of  a duty  of 
6 per  cent,  upon  all  sums  received  or  charged  for  the 
hire,  fare  or  conveyance  of  all  such  passengers.  The 
Railway  Regulation  Act,  1844,  Section  9,  provided 
that  the  duty  should  not  be  levied  on  fares  not 
exceeding  Id.  per  mile. 

The  Cheap  Trains  Act,  1883,  repealed  Section  9 and 
other  Sections  of  the  Act  of  1 844  and  exempted  from 
duty  all  fares  at  Id.,  and  under,  per  mile,  and  provided 
further,  that  in  respect  of  fares  exceeding  Id.  per  mile 
for  conveyance  between  stations  situate  within  one 
urban  district,  the  duty  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
2 per  cent.  only. 

The  Finance  Act,  1921  (Section  6),  varied  the 
provisions  of  the  Cheap  Trains  Act  by  providing  that 
fares  not  exceeding  minimum  fares  shall  be  exempt 
from  duty,  minimum  fares  being  the  lowest  fare 
normally  charged  for  any  journey,  and  normally 
charged  meaning  charged  otherwise  than  to  a special 
class  of  passengers  or  on  a special  occasion. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  duty  now  charged  is  5 per 
cent,  on  fares  above  ordinary  third-class  fares,  except 
between  two  stations  in  the  same  mban  district,  in 
which  case  the  duty  is  2 per  cent. 

Liability  for  Maintenance  of  Roads  over  Railway 
Bridges,  and  Approaches  thereto. 

26.  Where  the  proposed  railway  crosses  under  any 
public  road,  obligations  are  imposed  upon  Companies 
to  construct  and  thereafter  to  maintain  in  perpetuity 
not  only  the  bridge  which  must  be  constructed,  but 
the  roadway  on  the  bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto. 
No  such  obligation,  however,  is  imposed  with  regard 
to  roads  passing  under  the  railway.  The  total  mileage 
of  roads  in  Great  Britain  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  Railway  Companies  are  solely  responsible  extends 
to  775  miles,  and  they  receive  no  contribution  from 
the  Road  Fund  towards  this  expenditure. 

Standardisation  of  Plant  and  Equipment. 

27.  Under  Section  16  (2)  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921, 
the  Minister  of  Transport  may  require  any  Railway 
Company — 

(o)  To  conform  gradually  to  measures  of  general 
standardisation  of  ways,  plant  and 
equipment. 

(6)  To  adopt  schemes  for  the  cooperative 
working  or  common  user  of  rollmg  stock, 
workshops,  manufactories,  plant  and  other 
facilities. 

Railway  Companies’  Road  Powers. 

28.  The  legal  disabilities  of  road  transport  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  the  evidence  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  but  it  is  desired  to  point  out 
that  Railway  Companies  are  rmder  disabilities  in 
regard  to  their  Road  Transport. 

Ry  special  Acts  obtained  in  Session  of  1928,  the  four 
amalgamated  Railway  Companies  obtained  power^  to 
engage  in  road  transport  themselves.  In  exercising 
these  powers,  the  Railway  Companies  will  not  enjoy 
the  same  freedom  from  restriction  as  is  possessed  by 
other  road  transport  organisations.  The  special^  Acts 
which  granted  these  powers  contain  restrictive 
provisions  which  will  apply  to  the  Railway  Companies 
alone.  These  restrictions  are — 

(i)  That  the  Railway  Company  shall  not  convey 

by  any  road  vehicle  any  passenger  who,  on 
any  one  journey,  is  both  taken  up  and  set 
down  in  the  area  consisting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District  and  the  City  of 
London. 

(ii)  That  the  Railway  Companies  shall  not  run 

vehicles  m competition  with  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  service  of  tramcars  or 
omnibuses  provided  by  a local  authority 
within  its  own  area. 
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(iii)  That  the  Company  shall  give  notice  to  the 

Minister  of  Transport  of  every  regular 
service  of  road  vehicles  provided  by  them, 
and  no  such  service  shall  be  withdrawn 
without  the  consent  of  the  Minister  if  any 
objection  to  such  withdrawal  has  been 
made  by  any  representative  body  of  traders 
or  any  local  authority. 

(iv)  (a)  A record  of  the  rates  and  charges  made  for 

the  conveyance  of  merchandise  by  any 
regular  service  of  road  vehicles  is  to  be  kept 
at  the  nearest  railway  station. 

(6)  The  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  is  empowered 
to  reduce  the  passenger  fares  or  the  rates 
and  charges  made  in  connection  with  a 
regular  service  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandise  on  complaint  being  made  by 
any  local  authority  interested  in  the 
passenger  fares  or  any  representative  body 
of  traders  in  respect  of  goods  rates,  if  the 
charges  in  force  are  unreasonable. 

(v)  A hst  of  the  fares  in  force  is  to  be  exhibited 
in  a conspicuous  position  inside  each 
passenger  vehicle. 

(vi)  The  Company  are  to  provide  the  same 

services  in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of 
mails  as  are  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a 
tramway  by  the  Conveyance  of  Mails  Act, 
1893. 

(vii)  If  the  Minister  of  Transport,  after  inquiry, 

shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the 
pubhc  are  prejudicially  affected  by  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  given,  he  shall  report 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

(viii)  The  Company  are  required  to  render 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  the  Company  in  respect  of  the  provision, 
owning,  working  and  use  of  road  vehicles, 
and  further  to  furnish  annually  to  the 
Minister  a statement  of  accounts,  including 
an  account  of  the  net  revenue  resulting 
from  such  business  and  of  the  capital 
employed  therein. 

(ix)  The  Company  are  to  render  , to  the  Minister 
certain  statistics  and  returns  relating  to 
their  road  transport  operations,  as  set  out 
in  the  Schedule  to  the  Acts. 

(6)  ECONOMIC  DISABILITIES. 

29.  The  economic  costs  of  rail  transport  are  entirely 
borne  by  rail  users,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  road 
transport,  the  users  bear  only  a portion  of  the  corre- 
sponding costs. 

30.  The  charges  made  for  rail  transport  have  to 
provide,  amongst  other  things,  the  revenue  necessary 
to  remunerate  the  capital(approximately  £900,000,000) 
expended  in  purchasing  lands  for,  and  constructing 
the  permanent  way,  stations,  etc.,  they  must  also 
provide  the  revenue  required  to  meet  the  annual 
cost  (approximately  £23,000,000)  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  permanent  way,  signalling,  equip- 
ment and  wages  of  signalmen. 

31.  The  figures  of  total  annual  expenditure  on  the 
highways  is  given  in  the  Road  Fund  Report  at 
approximately  £60,000,000,  of  which  amount  about 
£20,000,000,  or  one-third,  is  provided  from  the  Road 
Fund  formed  by  the  hcenee  duties  of  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vehicles  ; the  remaining  £40,000,000  being  pro- 
vided by  the  ratepayers.  These  figures,  however,  take 
no  account  of  the  enormous  capital  sunk  by  the  coimtry 
in  the  public  roads  (with  a total  mileage  of  178,000 
miles)  as  they  existed  when  the  invention  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  gave  its  great  impetus  to 
the  development  of  road  transport ; neither  do  they 
include  the  expense  (which  must  amount  to  a large 
annual  sum),  which  is  incurred  under  the  heading  of 
“ Police,”  in  the  regulation  of  road  traffic. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  grants  made  from  the 
Road  Fund  during  the  year  1927-28,  demonstrates 


that  a large  proportion  of  the  money  expended  was 
utilised  for  new  road  construction  and  improvement 
schemes  : — 


(i)  Maintenance  and  improvement 

of  Class  I and  Class  II  Roads 
and  Bridges  ... 

(ii)  Maintenance  of  Unclassified 

Roads  ... 

(iii)  Unemployment  Schemes,  em- 

bracing new  Road  and 
Bridge  Construction  ; Trunk 
Road  Reconstruction ; 
Widening  and  other  improve- 
ments... 

(iv)  New  Roads  and  Diversions 

and  other  Improvements ; 
Srrrveys  and  Surveyors’ 
Salaries 


£ 

9,781,867 

1,661,076 


3,629,950 

3,757,385 


32.  Rail  transport  pays  rates  in  each  local  area 
based  upon  the  Companies’  earnings,  and  such  rates 
include  cost  of  mamtenance  of  highways,  etc.,  in 
such  areas. 

Also  it  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  roads 
over  bridges  and  approaches  thereto,  which  involves 
a considerable  annual  cost. 

No  such  burdens  are  borne  by  road  transport. 


Advantages  enjoyed  by  Railway  and  Road  Transport 
respectively. 

33.  Each  of  these  two  sections  of  transport  has 
certain  natural  advantages  as  compared  with  the 
other  and,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  economic 
principles  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  fxmction  to-day  in  this 
country,  these  natural  advantages  are  found  to  be 
as  follows  : — 

34.  For  the  movement  of  traffic  over  long  dis- 
tances, especially  at  speed,  rail  transport  is  obviously 
more  economical  than  road,  and,  generally  speakmg, 
rail  transport  is  more  suitable  than  road  for  moving 
large  volumes  of  traffic,  whether  over  short  or  long 
distances. 

35.  The  peculiar  advantage  which  road  transport 
possesses,  as  compared  with  rail,  is  derived  from  its 
much  greater  flexibility.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
capital  in  rail  transport  is  immobile,  and  if  a portion 
of  it,  e.g.,  a branch  line  or  station,  is  rendered  un- 
profitable (e.g.,  by  road  competition),  it  cannot  be 
moved  to  another  point  but  is  an  absolute  loss  and  a 
burden  upon  the  undertaking.  On  the  other  hand, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  capital  in  road  transport  is 
mobile,  and  if  unprofitable  at  one  place  or  in  one 
service,  can  readily  be  moved  to  another. 

36.  Again,  the  flexibility  of  road  transport  gives 
it  a great  advantage  as  compared  with  rail  in  the 
matter  of  facilities  for  close  approach  to  traffic 
terminals. 

Limitation  of  Revenue  by  the  Railways  Act,  1921. 

37.  By  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  a statutory  limit 
was  fixed  to  the  revenue  of  railway  proprietors — 
broadly  stated,  the  effect  is  to  restrict  them  to  the  level 
of  profits  earned  in  the  year  1913,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  money  value  of  that  revenue  has  fallen  con- 
siderably. Although  a limit  is  thus  imposed,  there  is 
no  corresponding  guarantee  or  security  that  the  1913 
profits  shall  be  attained,  and,  in  fact,  they  never  have 
been  attained  since  the  passing  of  the  Railways  Act. 

(i)  The  “ Standard  Revenues  ” of  the  Railway 

Companies,  as  settled  by  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal,  give  an  average  return  of  4-65 
per  cent,  on  the  total  receipts  of  the 
Railway  Companies  from  Capital  Issued  as 
at  the  31st  December,  1927,  but  in  that  year 
the  Companies  only  paid  3 • 97  per  cent. 

(ii)  It  is  important  that  the  new  circumstances  set 

up  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the 
matter  of  the  relations  between  the  Railway 
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Companies  and  the  public,  including  traders, 
should  be  appreciated ; the  scheme  em- 
bodied in  this  Act  sets  up  a close  identity 
of  interest  between  these  parties  in  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  the  railway 
industry,  because,  as  the  Railway  Com- 
panies’ net  revenue  position  improves,  no 
matter  what  the  source  may  be,  i.e., 
railways,  hotels,  shipping  or  bookstalls,  the 
tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  reduction  of 
railway  fares  and  rates,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  Railway  Companies’  net 
revenue  position  declines,  the  tendency  is 
in  the  direction  of  increase  of  railway  fares 
and  rates. 

(iii)  It  is  also  desired  to  point  out  that  the  bargam 
made  by  the  State  rmder  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1921  was  a good  one  for  the 
State,  seeing  that  it  provided  that  past  rail 
capital  should  be  satisfied  by  the  pre-war 
sterling  remimeration  with  its  now  reduced 
purchasing  power  ; in  the  case  of  ordinary 
businesses,  the  economic  effect  of  a per- 
manent change  in  the  price  level  is  a rise 
in  normal  money  profits  to  equal  the 
original  purchasing  power  either  as  an 
increased  percentage  on  the  original  money 
capital,  or  the  ordinary  percentage  upon  a 
new  capitalisation  ; in  either  case  the  real 
value  of  the  return  to  capital  is  undisturbed. 

Principles  of  Charges  levied  by  Omnibus  Undertakings. 

38.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  omnibus  rmdertakings  are  not  subject 
to  any  restrictions  as  to  the  fares  they  can  charge,  nor 
have  they  any  obligations  in  the  matter  of  the  services 
and  facilities  to  be  given  or  reduced  fares  for  workmen, 
etc.  In  other  words,  they  are  at  large  in  the  matter  of 
what  they  can  charge,  subject  to  the  circumstances  of 
any  competition  which  may  exist,  whether  from  other 
road  services  or  from  rail  services. 

Motor  Coach  Section  of  Road  Transport. 

39.  The  running  of  motor  coaches  over  long 
distances  is  the  most  recent  development  in  passenger 
road  transport,  both  for  regular  services  and  for 
special  trips.  The  competition  set  up  by  this  type  of 
service  with  the  railway  services  is  evident  from  the 
official  time-table  issued  by  the  Motor  Transport  and 
Hii’ers’  Association,  but  this  does  not  contain  by  any 
means  particulars  of  the  whole  of  the  services  Imown 
to  be  operated.  Within  the  period  of  about  two  years 
within  which  this  section  of  transport  has  sought  to 
establish  itself,  a large  number  of  regular  daily  motor 
coach  services  have  come  into  existence,  some  operat- 
ing over  routes  as  long  as  260  miles  (Newcastle  and 
London),  while  efforts  are  being  also  made  to  establish 
night  services  between  important  industrial  centres. 

Owing  to  their  favourable  economic  position,  the 
fares  charged  are  generally  much  less  than  the  standard 
railway  fares  between  the  same  points,  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  being 
attracted  to  this  section  of  road  transport,  that  a 
substantial  profit  is  being  made  on  this  level  of  fares. 

Parking  Facilities. 

40.  In  connection  with  motor  vehicles  generally,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  tendered  to 
the  Commission  by  Sir  Henry  Maybrny  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  has  dealt  with  the  question 
of  parking  of  vehicles  in  the  public  highways.  Sir 
Henry  made  it  clear  that,  while  the  Ministry  do  not 
recognise  the  right  of  use  of  the  highways  for  this 
purpose,  extensive  arrangements  have  been  made  in 
the  Metropolis  to  meet  the  need  for  this  facility.’^' 

Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  however,  the  use 
of  public  highways  for  parking  purposes  (other  than 
recognised  parking  places)  is  resorted  to  to  a very  large 
extent,  especially  by  public  service  vehicles.  For 
example,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  way  in 


which  motor  omnibuses  and  char-a-bancs  make  use  of 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  say,  the  House  of 
Commons  or  the  Zoological  Gardens.  These  vehicles 
brmg  passengers  by  road  from  areas  far  removed  from 
the  Metropolis,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  road  undertakers 
are  provided,  free  of  charge,  with  terminal  facilities, 
they  are  the  better  enabled  to  compete  with  railways 
in  catering  for  the  transport  of  visitors  to  London. 

Similar  considerations  apply  throughout  the 
provinces.  In  most  large  towns  specific  areas  in 
central  positions  are  set  apart  for  the  starting  and 
termination  of  omnibus  journeys.  Usually  these 
facilities  are  made  available  without  any  charge 
whatever  to  the  users  thereof,  and,  moreover,  the 
large  concentrations  of  road  traffic  which  result  from 
their  use  necessitate  special  police  provision  to 
control  it.  Typical  of  such  is  the  area  described  as 
St.  Mary’s  Butts,  at  Reading.  Here  a valuable  and 
extensive  site  is  monopolised  as  a bus  terminus — -the 
services  radiating  therefrom  competing  most  seriously 
with  railway  services  in  the  district.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  no  charge  whatever  is  made  for  its  use. 

Method  of  Fixing  Rates  for  Rail  Freight 
Transport. 

41.  It  would  be  convenient  if  some  explanation 
is  given  as  to  the  principle  on  which  rail  rates  for 
freight  traffic  are  fixed.  Section  29  of  the  Railways 
Act,  1921  (which  has  reference  to  “Classification  of 
Merchandise  ”),  provides  that  the  classification  of 
merchandise  for  charging  purposes  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  that  determined  by  the  Committee 
appointed  under  Section  21  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port Act,  1919,  and  that  such  classification  shall  be 
divided  into  such  number  of  classes  containing  such 
descriptions  of  merchandise  as  the  Committee  think 
fit,  and  that,  in  determining  the  class  into  which  any 
particular  merchandise  shall  be  placed,  the  Com- 
mittee shall,  in  addition  to  ail  other  relevant  circum- 
stances, have  regard  to  value,  to  the  bulk  in 
comparison  to  weight,  to  the  risk  of  damage,  to  the 
cost  of  handling,  and  to  the  saving  of  cost  which  may 
result  when  merchandise  is  forwarded  in  large 
quantities. 

43.  The  general  practice,  therefore,  is  to  charge 
rates  for  rail  freight  transport  not  less  than  cost 
(which  in  the  case  of  railways  must  have  regard  to  the 
economic  cost)  nor  more  than  value  of  the  service 
given,  which,  of  course,  has  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  goods  carried.  Consequently  goods  of  low  value 
contribrrte  comparatively  little  and  goods  of  higher 
value  comparatively  largely  to  the  overhead  cost 
items  of  rail  transport. 

43.  Of  the  total  costs  of  rail  transport,  something 
like  60  per  cent,  does  not  vary  according  to  fluctua- 
tion in  traffic  volume,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  realised 
how  serious  is  the  disturbing  effect  upon  railway 
industry  and  the  charges  which  it  must  levy  for 
transport  when  circumstances  arise  which  take  away 
from  its  revenue  the  relatively  high  contributions  of 
high  class  traffics  to  its  “ overheads.” 

Freight  Road  Transport  Services. 

(I)  Classification  of  Freight  Road  Transport. 

44.  Whilst  the  passenger  road  business  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  Transport  Companies  of  considerable 
size,  and  to  a considerable  extent  controlled  by  link- 
ing organisations,  the  freight  business  is  carried  onby— 

(i)  Haulage  contractors  of  varying  degrees  ot 
importance  in  considerable  number  ; 

(ii)  Owner-drivers  working  single-handed  or  as 

a family  concern  ; and 

(iii)  Traders  using  their  own  distribution  fleets. 

As  distinct  from  passenger  road  transport,  which 

is  largely  conducted  along  fixed  lines  of  route,  freight 
transport,  generally  speaking,  is  not  so  conducted, 
but  operates  much  more  freely  between  varying 
points. 


Q.  688,  page  68. 
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{II)  Method  of  OhcM-ging. 

45.  Road  hauliers’  charges  are  based  primarily 
upon  the  operating  cost  to  the  haidier  (as  distinct  from 
the  economic  cost,  some  portioii  of  which  is  borne  by 
the  public,  e.g.,  road  maintenance  and  police  regula- 
tion and  site  value  and  original  cost  of  roads)  plus 
profit  which  is  determined  by  available  competition. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Railway  Companies,  for 
the  detailed  reasons  already  given,  are  operating 
upon  an  entirely  different  basis. 

(Ill)  Effect  of  Application  of  Road  Hauliers’  principle 
of  Charging. 

43.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  road  haulier  in 
fixing  his  charges,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  economic  cost  of  road  tran.sport  does 
not  fall  upon  his  undertaking,  have  the  effect  of 
putting  the  road  transport  charges  for  haulage  of 
certain  classes  of  goods,  and  for  certain  distances,  on  a 
lower  level  than  rail  transport  charges,  and  traders 
dealing  in  such  goods  naturally  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  which  road  transport  offers  to  them  ; but 
for  other,  and  a very  large  volume  of,  trafflc  for 
which  road  transport  does  not  offer  facilities,  the 
traders  have  to  rely  upon  rail  transport. 

47.  The  result  of  these  circumstances  is  that  a large 
traffic  of  a high  class,  i.e.,  well  able  to  bear  a relatively 
high  transport  charge,  is  passing  by  road  at  less 
charges  than  those  operating  by  rail  transport,  and 
this  must  have  the  effect  of  placing  a relatively  higher 
burden  upon  other  and  lower  class  traffics  which  still 
have  to  rely  upon  the  railways  for  transport. 

Conclusions  resulting  from  the  foregoing 
considerations. 

48.  The  preferential  treatment  of  road  transport, 
as  compared  with  rail,  in  the  matter  of  Government 
regulation  and  control  and  liability  for  economic  costs, 
has  the  effect  of  minimising  the  natural  advantages 
of  rail  transport  over  road. 

This  might  be  fiu'ther  explained  in  the  following 
manner  : — The  capital  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  land 
for,  and  the  construction  of,  permanent  way  and  in 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  track  and  equijoment,  and  in 
working  the  signalling  and  other  safety  arrangements, 
together  with  the  local  rates  on  rail  ti’affic,  are 
necessary  ingredients  in  rail  transport  fares  and  rates, 
whereas  the  corresponding  costs  for  road  transport 
are  not  necessary  components  of  road  transport  fares 
and  rates,  because  the  road  haulier  has  to  pay  only  a 
part  of  such  costs,  the  balance  being  paid  out  of 
public  funds. 

49.  Under  these  circmnstances  the  diversion  of 
traffic  from  rail  to  road  is  artificially  and  unfairly 
stimulated  and  mcreased,  and  owing  to  this  stimulus 
the  operations  of  road  transport  are  extended  beyond 
its  economic  sphere. 

Particular  Effect  upon  Heavy  Industries. 

50.  Having  regard  to  the  present  position  of  the 
heavy  industries  in  this  country,  it  is  particularly 
desired  to  deal  with  the  effect  upon  this  section  of 
trade  of  the  diversion  from  rail  to  road  of  a large 
vohune  of  traffic  of  a high  class,  well  able  to  bear  a 
relatively  high  transport  charge,  and  the  consequent 
placing  of  a relatively  higher  bruden  upon  the  lower 
classes  of  traffics  which  have  still  to  rely  upon  the 
railways.  The  manufacturer  in  the  heavy  trades, 
who  is  taxed  to  provide  roads  below  cost  for  the 
benefit  of  motor  transport  of  high  grade  and  com- 
paratively light  goods  is  taxed  twice  (first)  by  reason 
of  the  rates  and  taxes  he  pays  towards  the  cost  of 
existing  and  new  roads  and  (second)  because  the 
diversion  of  traffic  from  the  railways  to  the  roads 
with  a consequent  drop  in  the  Railway  Companies’ 
Net  Revenue,  tends  to  keep  up  the  railway  rates  on 
his  traffic  which  must  still  pass  by  railway. 


Effect  upon  National  Transport  Costs. 

51.  Over  and  above  the  effects  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Railway  Companies  and  particular  sections 
of  the  trading  mterests  of  the  Country,  the  preferential 
treatment  extended  to  road  transport,  as  compared 
with  rail,  leads  to  excessive  National  Transport  costs 
by  reason  of — 

(i)  Provision  for  duplicate  and  oveilapping  trans- 
jDoi't  services  ; and 

(ii)  Road  congestion,  with  its  consequent  delay 
and  expense  in  operating  road  traffic. 

52.  Under  the  heading  of  (i)  is  included  the  enor- 
mous capital  sums  expended  in  the  construction  of 
main  arterial  roads,  such  as  that  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  (estimated  cost,  £3,000,000)  and  the 
consequent  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  etc.  In  a 
subsequent  section,  the  question  of  the  procedure 
followed  in  the  authorisation  of  schemes  of  this 
character  is  dealt  with,  but  it  might  conveniently  be 
pointed  out  that  three  main  lines  of  railway,  as  well 
as  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
transport  facilities  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
as  well  as  road  communications,  already  exist.  It 
cannot  be  seriously  suggested  that  these  existing 
means  of  communication  are  incapable  of  carrying  a 
largely  increased  traffic,  nor  that  any  of  them, 
including  the  existing  road  communications,  can  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  new  road  is  built.  National 
transport  costs  will  still  include  the  cost  of  these 
existing  coinmunications  as  well  as  the  new. 

Removal  of  Disabilities. 

53.  It  would  be  possible  for  Parliament  to  remove 
a large  number  of  the  statutory  disabilities  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  but  such  action  would 
probably  create  confusion  and  be  strongly  opposed  by 
the  trading  interests. 

From  the  Railway  Companies’  point  of  view  many 
of  their  disabilities  can  be  best  dealt  with  by  regula- 
tion of  road  transport,  but  there  are  suggestions  which 
they  would  desire  to  make  to  modify  certain  of  the 
disabilities  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  for 
example  : — 

Statutory. 

Removal  of  obligation  to  pay  passenger  duty. 

Release  from  liability  for  maintenance  of  roads 
over  railway  bridges  and  approaches  thereto. 

Economic. 

While  Railway  Companies  caimot  be  relieved  from 
paying  interest  on  their  capital  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining their  railroad,  their  competitors  do  not  pay 
any  interest  on  the  capital  cost  of  their  road,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  the  Road  Fund  should  bear  a much 
larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  all  road  maintenance, 
and,  as  regards  important  new  roads  and  road  im- 
provements, the  entire  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
Road  Fund. 

Proposals  for  the  Regulation  of  Transport  by  Road. 

54.  The  Railway  Companies  suggest  that  omnibuses 
and  oliar-a-bancs  should  be  licensed  and  regulated  by 
a Central  Authority  acting  through  Area  Organisa- 
tions, and  that,  in  licensing  these  vehicles,  particular 
regard  should  be  had  to  local  conditions,  the  existence 
of  a public  need  for  the  service,  and  the  possibility  of 
co-ordinating  road  and  rail  services. 

55.  Licences  only  to  be  granted  or  renewed  after 
notice  given  of  a23plication  and  the  hearing  by 
the  authority  of  representations  made  by  interested 
jjarties,  and  subject  to  observance  of,  among  others, 
the  following  conditions  : — 

Fares  for  and  conditions  of  jDublic  conveyance  to 
be  such  as  are  approved  by  authority  after 
consideration  of  all  circumstances  ; 

Time-tables  for  passenger  services  to  be  such  as 
may  be  approved  by  authority. 
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56.  Applications  for  licences  for  services  to  cover 
more  than  one  area  to  be  considered  by  Central 
Authority ; apiDlications  restricted  to  a particular 
area  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  area  organisation  of  the 
Authority. 

The  Authority  to  have  power  in  such  oases  as, 
after  inquiry,  appear  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
to  impose,  as  a condition  of  issuing  licences,  a definite 
obligation  to  operate  the  services  applied  for  in  such 
naanner  and  upon  such  conditions  as  they  consider 
necessary. 

Appeals. 

57.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  machinery  for 
appeals. 

Freight  Road  Transport  Services. 

58.  With  regard  to  Freight  Road  Transport  Services, 
the  Railway  Companies  are  miable  to  suggest  that 
these  services  should  be  subject  to  the  conditions 
applicable  in  the  case  of  Passenger  Road  Transport 
Services,  but  some  control  is  obviously  essential  in  the 
public  interest. 

Proposals  for  construction  of  new  roads  and  important 
schemes  for  widening  and  improving  existing  roads  to 
be  submitted  to  examination  similar  to  that  made  into 
new  railway  proposals. 

59.  Before  a railway  can  be  constructed  and 
operated  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a special  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  special  Act  provides  for  the  incor- 
poration of  the  company,  prescribes  the  amomit  of 
capital  that  can  be  raised  and  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  borrowed.  It  also  confers  compulsory 
growers  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  required,  and, 
by  means  of  the  incorjjoration  of  the  Companies 
Clauses  Acts,  the  Railways  Clauses  Acts  and  the 
Lands  Clauses  Acts,  confers  upon  the  Company  the 
special  powers  they  require,  including  the  right  to 
cross  public  highways. 

The  application  to  Parliament  for  the  special  Act 
involves  a scrutiny  before  Parliamentary  Committees 
of  the  public  service  to  be  provided  and  of  the  financial 
prospects  of  the  scheme.  It  also  involves  meeting  the 
opposition  of  parties  whose  interests  may  be  affected, 
and  the  insertion  of  special  clauses  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

60.  It  is  submitted  that  the  procedure  now  operating 
with  reference  to  the  consideration  of  schemes  for 
new  roads,  etc.,  does  not  permit  of  the  application  of 
an  adequate  test  from  the  point  of  view  of  National 
interest.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  the 
proposed  new  arterial  road  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  A scheme,  involving  an  expenditure 
upon  construction  estimated  at  £3,000,000,  with  a 
permanent  heavy  amiual  charge  upon  public  ftmds 
and  local  rates,  was  authorised,  after  local  inquiry  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  without  any  specific 
Parliamentary  authority,  although  it  mvolves  com- 
pulsory interference  with  the  property,  rights  and 
interests  of  im^aortant  sections  of  the  public. 

61.  An  explanation  has  already  been  given  of  the 
procedure  which  is  necessary  for  obtaining  authority 
for  new  railway  construction. 

It  is  submitted  that  a similar  procedure  should 
operate  before  important  road  schemes  such  as  that 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  authorised. 
Schemes  of  this  kind  obviously  involve  consideration 
of  National,  as  well  as  local  questions,  but  the  present 
procedure  does  not  conduce  to  the  giving  of  due 
weight  even  to  local  considerations. 

62.  In  present  circumstances  there  is  more  than  the 
injustice  to  rail  transport  by  the  utilisation  of  public 
funds  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  without  full 
investigation  and  consideration  of  all  the  interests 
involved  ; there  is  the  further  injustice  that,  owing  to 
the  liabilities  of  the  Railway  Companies  to  local 
taxation,  the  contributions  of  Railway  Companies,  as 


ratepayers,  towards  the  cost  of  such  roads  have 
necessarily  to  be  recovered  from  the  charges  made  for 
rail  transport. 

63.  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  every  justification 
for  saying  that  the  close  investigation  of  all  important 
road  schemes  by  an  impartial  tribunal  with  full 
opportunity  for  all  parties  interested  to  be  heard,  is  a 
necessity  in  the  public  interest,  and  that  the  examina- 
tion should  be  made  not  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  local,  but  from  National  interests. 

Co-ordination, 

64.  The  Railway  Companies  are  of  opmion  that  if 
road  transport  is  made  subject  to  proper  conditions 
in  the  matter  of  regulation  and  responsibility  for 
economic  costs,  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  forms 
of  transport  will  be  practicable,  whereas,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  full  advantage  camiot  be 
taken  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  Railway  Com- 
panies by  their  Road  Transport  Acts  to  enter  into 
working  agreements. 

London  Traffic  Area. 

65.  The  Commission  have  asked  that  the  evidence 
to  be  tendered  by  the  Railway  Companies  shall  deal 
specifically  with  the  possibility  of  their  becommg 
parties  to  the  suggested  Common  Management  and 
a Common  Frmd  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, dated  27th  July,  1927,  outlining  a scheme  for 
the  co-ordination  of  passenger  transport  facilities  in 
the  London  Traffic  Area. 

66.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Royal  Commission  do 
not  desire  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  this  or  any 
other  scheme,  but  desire  evidence  on  the  practic- 
ability of  co-ordinating  the  passenger  transport 
facilities  of  the  London  Traffic  Ai-ea, 

67.  The  evidence  already  tendered  to  the  Com- 
mission by  Sir  Henry  Maybmy  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  genesis  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  the  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  set  up 
under  the  Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Court  had  expressed  the  view  that  “ the 
“ best  interests  of  the  public  would  be  served  if  all 
“ services  of  passenger  transport  were  so  regulated 
“ that,  instead  of  being  largely  competitive,  they 
“ were  complementary,”  and  that  the  objective  of 
the  London  Traffic  Act  and  Advisory  Committee  had 
been  largely  to  bring  about  that  state  of  affairs.* 

68.  The  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  co-ordination  of  passen- 
ger transport  facilities  in  the  London  Traffic  Area 
emanated  from  a suggestion  made  by  the  Witness 
for  the  General  Omnibus  and  Tube  Railway  Com- 
panies durmg  the  Inquiry  relating  to  transport 
facilities  in  North-East  London,  that  the  solution 
for  the  traffic  difficulties  in  London  is  to  be  foimd 
in  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  Common  Manage- 
ment and  a Common  Fund. 

69.  It  is  an  uiteresting  commentary  on  the  present 
situation  that  it  seems  to  be  generally  recognised 
that  it  is  in  the  xjublic  interest  that  the  tramways  of 
the  Metropolis  should  be  protected  from  the  effects 
of  uneconomic  competition,  while  the  scheme,  in  its 
present  form,  does  not  afford  any  protection  against 
the  effects  of  the  severe  competition  with  winch  the 
submban  services  of  the  Railway  Companies  are 
faced,  not  only  from  tramways  but  also  from  omni- 
buses. 

70.  The  Amalgamated  Railway  Companies  and  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company  have  all  along 
recognised  that  a scheme  for  the  virtual  amalgama- 
tion of  the  tube,  omnibus  and  tram  services  m the 
London  Area  under  Common  Management  and  a 
Common  Fund  might  be  feasible,  but  they  considered 
that  the  inclusion  of  their  suburban  traffic  m such  a 
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scheme  would  present  insuperable  difficulties.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Herbert  Walker,  the 
representative  'of  the  Railway  Companies  on  the 
Advisory  Committee,  reserved  their  position  by  the 
following  note,  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

“ I am  not  able  to  sign  this  Report  because  the 
“ Main  Line  Railway  Companies  and  the  Metro - 
“ politan  Railway  Company,  whose  interests  may 
“ be  seriously  involved  if  the  Report  is  given  effect 
“to,  have  not  been  consulted,  and,  as  their  repre- 
“ sentative,  I am  of  opinion  that  they  should  be 
“ left  with  an  entirely  free  hand  to  take  what  steps 
“ they  may  consider  necessary  to  protect  their 
“ interests  when  they  become  aware  of  the  varying 
“ recommendations  contained  in  the  Report. 

“ (Sgd.)  H.  A.  WALKER.” 

71.  The  Report  was  dated  the  27th  July,  1927, 
and  on  the  12th  October  the  Minister  of  Transport 
invited  the  views  of  the  Railway  Companies  upon  the 
scheme. 

72.  On  the  14th  November,  1927,  the  Amalga- 
mated Companies  and  the  Metropolitan  Company 
firmished  the  Minister  with  a memorandum  con- 
taining certain  detailed  criticisms  of  the  scheme 
outlined  in  the  Report,  and  suggested  that  other 
and  more  effective  means  might  be  devised  to  meet 
the  situation.  They  pointed  out  that  the  proposals 
put  forward  constituted  a serious  menace  to  their 
undertakings,  and  intimated  that  no  scheme  for  the 
co-ordination  of  London  traffic  would  be  complete  or 
satisfactory  unless  the  submban  services  of  the 
Railway  Cornpanies  were  included.  They,  therefore, 
suggested  a Conference  with  the  Minister. 

73.  As  a result  of  this  Conference,  which  was  held 
on  the  20th  December,  1927,  the  Amalgamated 
Companies  and  the  Metropohtan  Company  undertook 
to  furnish  the  Minister  with  their  considered  views 
as  to  the  basis  upon  which  they  would  be  prepared  to 
come  into  a scheme,  and  these  views  were  embodied 
in  a memorandum,  dated  20th  January,  1928. 

74.  The  memorandum  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a 
practical  scheme  could  be  devised  for  the  virtual 
amalgamation  of  all  passenger  transport  undertakings 
operating  in  the  London  Traffic  Area,  other  than  those 
of  the  Amalgamated  Companies  and  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  an  arrangement  should  be  come  to  by  which 
the  Amalgamated  Companies  and  the  Metropolitan 
Company  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enlarged  Under- 
ground Group  on  the  other  hand,  should  pool  their 
respective  gross  receipts  from  passengers  whose 
journeys  originate  and  terminate  in  the  London 
Traffic  Area,  after  deducting  therefrom  agreed  allow- 
ances for  working  expenses,  and  that  the  net  receipts 
so  pooled  should  be  divided  amongst  the  parties  in 
proportions  to  be  arranged. 

75.  As  regards  management,  they  suggested  that 
each  of  the  Amalgamated  Railway  Companies,  the 
Metropolitan  Company  and  the  enlarged  Underground 
Group  should  continue  their  present  management, 
subject  to  the  control  of  a Joint  Committee  representa- 
tive of  all  interests,  who  would  deal  with  subjects  of 
prime  importance  and  principle,  such  as  new  schemes 
of  development,  the  raising  of  new  capital,  etc. 

76.  This  memorandum  formed  the  subject  of 
discussions  between  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  the  Railway  Companies  on  the 
6th  February,  1928,  which  have  not  been  concluded. 

77.  Sir  Henry  Maybury  states  in  his  evidence  that 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  London  traffic  to  pay  a 
good  return  upon  the  capital  that  is  invested  and  to 
give  the  public  the  facilities  they  need*.  The  Report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  however,  contains  no 
information  of  the  amount  of  revenue  which  is  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  Common  Fund  nor  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  served,  and  without  some  knowledge  of 


the  facts  or  data  on  which  the  statement  is  founded  it 
is  not  possible  to  verify  the  statement  or  gauge  the 
actual  position. 

78.  The  scheme  outlined  by  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  excludes  not  only  the  London 
surburban  services  of  the  Amalgamated  Companies 
but  also  the  East  London,  Whitechapel  and  Bow  and 
Hammersmith  and  City  Railways.  It,  however,  does 
include  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  Sir  Henry 
Maybury  expressed  the  hope  that  “ If  they  did  not  see 
“ their  way  to  come  in,  the  Commission  in  another 
“ capacity  will  see  that  they  do.”t  It  is  not  clear 
whether  or  not  the  scheme  contemplates  the  inclusion 
of  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Company’s  system, 
which  extends  outside  the  London  Traffic  Area  and 
includes  sections  owned  jointly  with  some  of  the 
Amalgamated  Companies,  but  in  either  case  it  is 
submitted  that  the  position  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company  closely  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Companies  and  must  be  treated  on  similar 
lines. 

79.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company’s  system  extends  for  something  like 
70  miles  into  the  country,  and  m its  incidence  is  a 
Main  Line  Undertaldng  and  is  in  no  sense  an  under- 
taking of  the  character  of  the  London  Tubes  or 
Metropolitan  District  Railway. 

80.  The  Metropolitan  Company  convey  both 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  and  provide  services  to  the 
Home  Coimties  similar  to  those  of  the  Amalgamated 
Companies.  It  has  also  physical  junctions  with  each 
of  the  four  Amalgamated  Companies  and  exchanges 
both  goods  and  passenger  traffic  with  them  by  means 
of  through  rates  and  fares,  and  three  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Companies  have,  and  exercise,  running  powers 
over  sections  of  the  Metropohtan  Railway.  Parlia- 
ment has  recognised  that  the  Metropohtan  Company 
are  in  effect  a Main  Line  Company,  inasmuch  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  relative  to  the 
power  of  charging  and  form  of  annual  accounts  have 
been  extended  to  apply  to  them,  and  they  have  also 
been  included  with  the  Amalgamated  Companies 
under  the  Local  Government  Bill.  The  Tube  and 
District  Companies  are  not  similarly  dealt  with  either 
in  the  Railways  Act  or  the  Local  Government  Bill. 

81.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  railway  jDassenger  traffic  in  the 
London  Traffic  Area  is  conveyed  on  the  railways  of 
the  Amalgamated  Companies  and  the  Metropohtan 
Company,  who  have  some  600  stations  in  the  area,  and 
that  since  the  scheme  was  propounded  the  Amalga- 
mated Railway  Companies  have  obtained  complete 
powers  to  operate  road  services  outside  the  Metro- 
pohtan Police  boundary,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
scheme  outlined  by  the  Advisory  Committee  will 
ensure  co-ordination  of  the  passenger  transport 
facilities  in  the  London  Traffic  Area. 

82.  The  Railway  Companies  submit  that  neither 
the  road  and  tube  services  now  in  existence,  nor  any 
practicable  extension  of  them,  can  of  themselves  cope 
with  the  London  passenger  traffic,  and  the  railways  are, 
and  must  always  be,  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
situation. 

83.  The  scheme  foreshadowed  in  the  Report  entails 
a monopoly  of  road  transport  in  the  London  Traffic 
Area.  This  monopoly,  it  is  suggested,  must  intensify 
the  uneconomic  competition  which  the  Advisory 
Committee  have  already  condemned,  and,  if  continued, 
must  tend  to  prevent  the  Railway  Companies  from 
embarking  upon  further  schemes  for  additional  or 
improved  railway  transport  facilities. 

84.  The  necessity  for  co-ordinating  road  and  rail 
services  has  been  well  exemjilified  by  Sir  Henry 
Maybury  in  the  case  of  the  Morden  Tube|  ; and  the 
co-ordination  of  the  road  and  rail  services,  particularly 
in  the  area  outside  the  Metropolitan  Police  boundary, 
is,  it  is  submitted,  essential  in  the  public  interest. 
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85.  The  Amalgamated  Companies  and  the  Metro- 
politan Company  submit  that  approval  should  not 
be  given  to  any  scheme  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  co-ordination  of  all  passenger  traffic  facilities  in 
the  London  Traffic  Area,  and  that  a condition 
precedent  to  this  approval  should  be  the  formulation 
of  definite  and  concrete  proposals  which  will  encourage 
all  parties  to  secure  the  development,  in  the  pubhc 
interest,  of  essential  transport  facilities. 

86.  With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  the  apphca- 
tion  of  a scheme  for  Common  Management  and  a 
Common  Fund  to  other  large  centres  of  population, 
the  Railway  Companies  agree  with  the  view  expressed 
by  Sir  Henry  Maybury  that  this  course  is  impractic- 
able*, but  a pool  of  net  receipts  from  road  or  rail 
transport  in  certain  cases  might  prove  feasible.  The 
Amalgamated  Railway  Companies  have,  in  their 
recent  Road  Transport  Acts,  secured  power  to  operate 
road  services  and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  local 
road  transport  interests  for  co-ordinating  road  and 
rail  transport  facilities.  Provided  that  the  Railway 
Companies  can  secure  a fair  share  in  the  road  transport 
services  in  each  district  and  that  the  licensing  of 
public  vehicles  is  properly  regulated,  it  is  considered 
that  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  securhig  what 
is  desired. 


983.  [Chairman]  :Yovii  Memorandum  is  a very  inter- 
esting document,  and  I wish  to  ask  you  some  questions 
on  it.  I understand  that  the  more  strictly  legal  aspect 
will  be  dealt  with  to-morrow  by  Mr.  ThomhiU.  Is  that 
so  ? — ^Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  yom  pleasure 
on  that.  I proposed  to  speak  in  connection  with  the 
statutory  control  and  regulation  matters  in  general, 
as  to  their  effects — mainly  their  economic  effects — 
upon  us,  and  if  the  Commission  desired  to  question 
me  closer  as  to  how  these  various  regulations  apply  in 
detail,  how  they  originated,  how  they  have  grown  up, 
and  so  on,  then  I thought  perhaps  the  chief  legal 
adviser  to  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway, 
Mr.  Thornhill,  would  give  that  evidence. 

984.  Certainly.  That,  I thinlr,  would  be  quite 
satisfactory.  We  will  begin  with  paragraph  4 — 
“ Statutory  control  and  regulation.”  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say  on  that  ? — I would  like  to  mention  at  the 
outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  the  headings. 
We  use  the  word  ‘ disabilities  ’ because  it  is  the  word 
that  has  been  used  in  the  pubhc  announcement,  but 
I would  not  hke  anybody  to  think  that  because  we 
have  classified  things  as  disabilities,  they  are  neces- 
sarily grievances.  They  are  differences  between  rail 
transport  and  road  transport  which  have  an  effect 
upon  costs,  and  perhaps  sometimes  upon  receipts. 
In  some  instances  they  are  disadvantages,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  they  should  be  remedied,  either 
by  the  removal  of  those  disadvantages  or  by  a corre- 
sponding restriction  or  control  on  the  competitor, 
or  by  some  other  mitigation  of  the  position. 

i 986.  The  word  ‘ disabhities  ’ is  a misnomer  ? — 
Yes.  We  do  not  want  to  indicate  anything  more 
than  the  fact  that  it  is  a difference  with  an  economic 
effect.  These  differences  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  Those  which  we  thinlr  should  be  removed  or 
mitigated,  those  which  we  agree  will  have  to  stand  in 
any  case,  and  those  which  we  think  should  be  matched 
by  something  analogous  or  exactly  similar  on  the 
other  party,  so  that  the  word  ‘ disability  ’ has  that 
special  meaning  in  this  connection. 

986.  Would  you  like  to  take  them  in  their  order  ? — 
I think  I should.  I should  like  to  take  them  as  they 
appear  in  the  Memorandmn.  I may  say,  before 
dealing  with  them,  "that  there  is  a very  small  scaffolding 
of  statistics  to  the  Memorandum.  I have  additional 
statistics  if  the  Commission  are  interested  and  wish 
to  have  them  put  in.  The  statistics  in  the  Memor- 
andum are  of  a static  character  ; they  represent  a 
condition  of  affairs  at  a particular  moment.  It  may 
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be  that  the  Commission  would  like  to  have  some 
statistics  before  them  showing  the  movement  over  a 
period  of  years,  statistics  about  the  number  of 
passenger  journeys,  for  example.  If  you  take  the 
year  1913  as  100,  then  1922  is  109,  1923  is  112, 
1924  is  111,  1925  is  109,  1926  is  95  and  1927  is  100. 

I do  not  know  whether  that  class  of  statistics  is  useful 
to  the  Commission  or  not,  and  whether  they  would 
lilie  a supplementary  series  of  figures  put  in.  We 
have  kept  down  the  figures  in  our  Memorandum  to 
just  a few  pointers,  but  there  are  statistics  relating  to 
the  number  of  private  wagons,  the  number  of  railway 
horses  and  carts  and  motors  that  are  on  the  roads, 
and  so  on,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commission. 

987.  I think  the  Commission  would  find  them  very 
interesting  if  they  show  the  movement  or  fluctuation, 
as  for  example,  whether  passenger  jomneys  are  on  the 
increase  or  the  decrease.  I think  if  you  could  let  us 
have  those  figures  they  would  be  very  useful. — We 
will  put  them  in.  Coming  to  the  Memorandmn,  I 
have  nothing  to  say  on  paragraph  4.  On  paragraph  5 
I would  like  to  point  out  that,  the  comment  refers  to 
the  fact  that  railways  in  the  past  have  been  subjected 
to  a lot  of  special  legislation,  and  that  special  legisla- 
tion has  been  based  upon  the  idea  of  monopoly. 

988.  The  railways  having  had  a practical  monopoly 
of  transport  for  a long  period  of  years  ? — Yes,  that 
there  was  an  actual  basis  for  the  idea  of  monopoly. 

It  was  not  merely  that  they  said  “ Here  is  a concern, 
let  us  make  it  a monopoly,”  but,  as  you  know,  it 
was  necessary  in  that  condition  of  things  ; because 
you  were  giving  a franchise  wliioh,  had  it  been  given 
to  two  or  three  people  over  the  same  area,  would 
have  been  intensely  inconvenient,  just  as  inconvenient 
as  giving  three  or  fom’  different  authorities  drainage 
powers  down  one  street.  So  that  the  fact  that  it  was 
a matter  of  public  convenience  to  give  them  that 
class  of  monopoly,  and,  even  more  important,  the 
fact  that  that  involved  the  power  of  acquiring  land 
on  compulsory  terms,  those  two  tilings  together  were 
behind  the  reason  for  the  monopoly,  because  the 
actual  de  facto  monopoly  was  really  only  consohdated 
from  a legal  point  of  view  rather  later — in  1854.  The 
Act,  for  instance,  regulating  undue  preference  came 
in  at  a stage  when  the  canal  question  had  practically 
settled  itself  by  acquisition  and  the  like,  and  also 
when  the  toll-carrying  capacity  of  the  railway,  which 
was  its  original  intention,  had  practically  fallen  into 
disuse  for  absolutely  natural  reasons.  It  was  chaotic 
to  think  that  whole  lots  of  people  should  be  running 
their  vehicles,  and,  therefore,  the  railway  became  the 
actual  carrier  responsible.  It  was  at  that  point  that 
its  monopolistic  character  reaUy  came  in.  I want  to 
emphasise  why  the  railways  were  ever  regarded  as  j ■ 
monopolies.  Then  we  come,  of  course,  to  the  lessons 
that  we  draw  from  that  in  this  complex,  this  legal 
complex  and  this  pubhc  complex  of  ideas  around 
monopoly  which  has  been  projected  forward  to  the 
present  day,  projected  forward  into  a period  when  the 
orighial  conditions  no  longer  apply. 

989.  Your  point  is  that  this  large  amount  of  control  \ • 
was,  to  a considerable  extent,  based  upon  the  fact 

of  the  railway  monopoly  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

990.  And  the  right  they  had  to  acquire  land  and  so 
on.  That  monopoly,  however,  no  longer  exists  ; is 
that  your  point  ? — Our  point  is  that  the  legislative 
and  social  complex  about  monopoly  still  exists.  If, 
for  instance,  the  railways  ask  for  power  to  run  on  the 
roads,  people  say  at  once  “It  is  a railway,  you  must 
control  them,”  irrespective  of  the  fact  tbat  running 
on  the  roads  is  a common  operation  ; and  it  is  because 
this  little  projection  of  history,  when  the  railways 
were  always  expected  to  have  something  put  on  them 
that  nobody  else  had,  comes  forward.  Paragraph  6 is 
merely  a statement  of  the  headings  in  the  forth-  ^ 
coming  paragraphs.  Paragraph  7 deals  with  stan- 
dard revenue  arrangements. 

991.  Control  in  regard  to  charges  and  so  on  ? — ■ 

I will  deal  with  the  effect  of  those  when  we  come  to 
a later  paragraph.  Similarly  in  regard  to  paragraph  8, 
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I wiU  discuss  the  effect  later  on.  In  paragraph  13, 
the  word  “disintegration”  is  specially  apphed  ; it 
is  really  analysis  of  rates  to  show  the  proportions  that 
apply  to  the  different  services  that  are  consolidated 
in  one  service,  and  that  analysis  is  rather  important 
when  one  comes  to  consider  the  relative  position  of  a 
rate  quoted  upon  the  road. 

992.  With  regard  to  paragraph  16,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  give  facilities  for  through  traffic.  Is  that 
so  ? — Yes,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  through.  I do  not  thmlc  I would  stress  that 
as  a disadvantage.  It  is  Just  one  of  those  cases  where 
“ disability  ” is  a difficult  word,  but  it  is  a difference  ; 
it  is  something  that  is  not  required  upon  the  road.  It 
has  the  effect  with  the  railway,  of  course,  of  giving  a 
right  to  a certain  tapering  of  rates  over  long  distances 
which  would  not  be  applicable  on  the  road,  where  the 
same  process  would  be  split  up  amongst  a number  of 
different  agencies. 

993.  It  differentiates  you  from  the  conditions 
applying  to  roads  ? — I do  not  for  a moment  want  the 
Commission  to  think  that  every  one  of  these  things  is 
a “grouse”  on  the  part  of  the  railways.  On  the  question 
of  undue  preference,  paragraph  18,  it  is  obvious  that, 
before  the  roads  became  competitive,  legislation 
concerning  undue  preference  did  not  really  affect 
the  total  busmess  ot  tne  railways  as  a whole,  but  it 
did  prevent  a chaotic  state  of  affairs  amongst  the 
individual  railways.  It  prevented  the  effects  of  a 
condition  of  unfair  methods  amongst  themselves,  by 
quoting  lower  for  one  trader  as  against  another  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  a particular  position.  Undue 
preference  clauses  or  legislation  did  not  really  have  any 
economic  effect  on  the  railways  taken  en  bloc,  but  it 
stopped  what  might  have  been  a very  difficult  state  of 
affairs  amongst  them.  It  becomes  of  immense 
importance,  however,  the  moment  you  get  a competi- 
tor on  the  roads  who  is  not  tied  in  that  way.  The 
point  I want  to  make  when  I come  to  elaborate  the 
effect  of  this  is  that,  if  you  have  a competitor  who  has 
no  obligations  of  this  kind,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  free  to  select  any  class  of  traffic  he  likes,  and 
can  also  in  that  class  select  any  particular  individual 
he  hkes  who  is  easy  to  deal  with,  and  can  give  him 
special  terms,  you  have  to  compare  that  competitor 
with  somebody  who  has  to  carry  everything  whether 
he  hkes  it  or  not  and  whether  it  is  expensive  or  cheap 
in  relation  to  his  costs,  and  also  has  to  carry  for  every- 
body in  that  particular  class.  The  railways  cannot 
meet  a particular  trade  which  is  in  difficulties  and 
wants  a particular  rate,  and  which  says  “ If  you  give 
that  particular  rate  you  can  carry  the  traffic.  ’ ’ I would 
hke  to  carry  that  traffic,  but  it  is  only  five  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  if  I carry  the  other  96  per  cent,  at  that 
rate  I shall  make  a big  loss  over  the  whole.  That  is 
not  the  position  of  the  road  competitor.  Those  two 
factors,  -undue  preference  and  classification,  are  really 
at  the  root  of  the  present  competition  difficulties. 

994.  You  are  common  carriers,  are  you  not,  and  you 
are  obliged  to  accept  any  traffic  that  is  offered  ? — Yes, 
■with  very  trifling  exceptions. 

996.  You  are  not  allowed  to  differentiate  in  any  way 
between  one  trader  and  another,  except  as  regards  his 
classification  ? — The  classification  sorts  out  the  kind 
of  traffic,  but  once  you  have  a particular  kind  of 
traffic  in  a particular  class  you  have  got  to  perform 
the  same  service  at  the  same  rate  for  everybody. 

996.  And  your  point  is  that  that  is  not  the  case 
■with  people  using  the  roads  ? — No,  they  are  not  tied 
in  any  way. 

997.  They  can  accept  or  refuse  any  traffic  that  is 
offered  ? — Yes,  and  I shall  show  you  presently  that 
they  only  come  in  on  the  traffic  where  our  rates  are 
higher  and  where  there  is  a margin  between  their  costs 
and  om  rates.  Passing  to  paragraph  19,  the  railways 
cannot  make  any  difference  in  the  charges  for,  or  in 
the  treatment  of,  home  and  foreign  merchandise. 

998.  You  know  it  is  often  alleged  that  you  do  ? — 
If  we  could  have  particular  instances,  perhaps  the 
answers  would  be  forthcoming.  I do  not  know.  I 


Imow  that  trouble  has  arisen,  for  example,  when  we 
have  had  before  us  a suggestion  for  quoting  a rate 
for  potatoes  produced  in  England  which  would  not 
apply  to  imported  potatoes.  That  has  led  to  attacks. 
You  must  remember  that  before  you  say  rates  are 
dissimilar  you  have  to  take  into  account  questions  of 
bulk  and  terminal  facilities  and  the  like,  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  is  the  principle  that  governs 
the  railways.  Paragraph  19  indicates  that  where 
there  might  be  a desire  to  deal  specially  with  home- 
produced  traffic  as  against  imported  traffic,  the  rail-ways 
are  in  difficulties  but  the  road  users  are  not. 

999.  You  cannot  give  a preference  to  the  home- 

produced  trade  ? — Not  like  and  like,  no.  With  regard 
to  paragraph  20 — workmen’s  trains  and  cheap  trains 
— again  we  do  not  claim  that  the  whole  of  om‘  obliga- 
tion is  a disadvantage.  Very  likely  if  there  was  no 
restriction  upon  us  we  should  in  many  areas  do  very 
much  what  we  are  now  doing,  but  we  have  got 
a disability  that  there  can  be  put  upon  us  the  obliga-  ' 
tion  to  provide  workmen’s . trains  and  fares  at  such  ■ 
figures  as  we  should  not  ourselves  choose,  whereas  the  j 
bus  is  free  to  govern  its  conduct  in  that  direction  1 
entirely  according  to  its  own  economic  interests.  m 

1000.  The  same  sort  of  thing  applies  to  paragraph 

21 — Cro-wn  Forces  and  Police  ? — Yes,  we  do  not  make 
a big  grievance  of  that,  but  it  is  something  that  distin- 
guishes  us  from  our  competitors.  They  are  not  in  any 
way  compelled  to  deal  with  that  traffic.  j 

1001.  You  have  to  do  it  and  they  have  not  ? — Yes. 

In  the  case  of  workmen’s  trains,  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a new  to-wn  like  Becontree  and  then  impose 
upon  the  railway,  on  conditions  which  may  not 
always  be  economic,  the  obligation  to  carry  the  traffic 
which  arises.  It  may  be  that  the  conditions  to  begin 
with  are  rmeconomic,  and  that  some  day  they  wfil  be 
satisfactory.  I do  not  say  that  is  not  so.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  rule  and  say 
whether  an  obligation  for  workmen’s  trains  is  an 
actual  disadvantage,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  many 
cases  it  does  ask  us  to  do  the  thing  on  a scale  or  on 
terms  that  we  should  not  choose  from  the  economic 
point  of  -view,  whereas  the  bus  traffic  is  free  to  do  it 
entirely  according  to  its  o-wn  economic  interests. 

1002.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  paragraph  22 — 
wages  and  conditions  of  service  ? — There,  of  course,  in 
the  hours  of  duty,  we  regard  the  restriction  upon  us 
as,  to  a certain  extent,  a safety  point.  This  is  one  of 
the  clauses  where  we  say,  not  that  we  want  relief  on 
many  of  these  points  or  that  they  are  necessarily 
wrong,  but  that  the  disability  can  only  be  mitigated 
by  applying  similar  restrictions  and  regulations  to  the 
people  on  the  road.  As  you  know,  they  are  absolutely 
at  large,  and  we  think  too  much  at  large,  not  merely 
from  the  competition  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  safety  ; the  ability  to  run  on  the  roads 
without  limits  of  hours  and  proper  provision  for 
intervals  of  rest  and  the  like. 

1003.  The  point  being  in  all  these  different  headings 
that  certain  conditions  are  imposed  on  you  by 
legislation  and  are  not  imposed  on  your  competitors  ? 

— Yes.  We  think  they  are  not  differences  that  are 
inherent  in  the  two  systems  and  that  they  should  not, 
therefore,  bo  perpetuated.  These  are  oases  rather,  we 
think,  where  the  disabilities  should  be  levelled  up  by 
an  analogous  regulation  being  put,  not  merely  for 
competitive  reasons,  but  for  general  public  reasons, 
upon  the  competitor.  For  example,  in  the  safety 
provisions,  we  are  not  making  a grievance  that  we 
have  to  do  these  things.  We  only  say  that  they  are 
indicative  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  should  be  matched 
upon  the  roads.  We  have  all  kinds  of  obligations  as 
to  safety  appliances  and  tools  and  so  forth. 

1004.  Block  signals,  and  similar  things  ? — Yes.  ^ 

We  are  -under  the  constant  disability  of_  regulations 
being  made  by^thgl'MinisEmToUTfa  'lor~  the 

purpose  of  making  the  system,  as  he  might  think,  safer, 
and  at  the  moment  we  do”  hSt  see  any  -analogo'us 
sword,  shall  we  say,  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the 
road  people.  Take,  for  example,  the  tremendous 
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difference  between  a railway  accident  where  there  is 
loss  of  life  and  a bus  accident  where  there  is  loss  of 
life.  In  both  cases  there  would  very  likely  be  a 
Coroner’s  Inquest.  A Coroner’s  Inquest  does  not 
necessarily  bring  out  technical  deficiencies  in  the 
expert  way  that  they  are  brought  out  in  a railway 
enquiry.  There  will  follow  from  the  railway  enquiry 
either  actual  regulations  or  moral  obligations  to  do 
one’s  best  to  avoid  those  things  in  future.  The 
Report  is  made  public.  Everybody  Imows  it,  and  we 
ourselves  are  only  too  anxious  to  remove  any  particu- 
lar defect  revealed  by  the  enc[uiry.  No  such  thing, 
however,  emerges  from  the  ordinary  Inquest  upon  a 
person  who  has  been  killed  in  a bus  accident.  That 
alone  is  of  tremendous  effect  in  increasing  costs.  We 
ourselves  would  impose  upon  ourselves,  and  have  done 
in  the  past,  improvements  because  of  matters  brought 
to  light  from  an  Of&cial  Enquiry. 

1005.  If  there  is  a railway  accident  involving  loss 
of  life  or  serious  damage,  there  is  always,  I suppose, 
a Ministry  of  Transport  enquiry  ? — Yes,  one  which 
goes  into  the  technical  aspects  of  the  occurrence, 
whereas  the  kind  of  enquiry  held  in  the  case  of  other 
accidents  is  non-technical,  non-expert,  enquiring 
into  the  cause  of  death,  and  it  may  or  may  not  have 
before  it  questions  relating  to  the  efficiency  of  brakes 
or  apparatus  of  any  sort. 

1006.  I take  it  you  are  not  objecting  in  any  way 
to  this  technical  enquiry  as  regards  railway  accidents? 
■ — No. 

1007.  But  you  think  there  should  be  similar 
enquiries  in  the  case  of  road  accidents  ? — That  is 
our  view.  I hope  the  Commission  will  realise  we  are 
not  seeking  to  impose  these  conditions  on  persons 
other  than  ourselves.  We  ourselves  are  using  the 
roads  to  a considerable  extent,  and  we  propose  to 
use  them  even  more,  so  that  every  restriction  we 
suggest  should  be  put  on  the  road  users,  is  something 
we  should  put  on  ourselves  as  road  users. 

1008.  Now  that  you  have  got  your  new  road 
powers  ? — Even  before  that  we  had  our  collection 
and  delivery  services,  and  numerous  motors  on  the 
road. 

1009.  Have  you  finished  with  paragraph  24  ? — 
Yes,  I do  not  want  to  elaborate  that  paragraph. 
We  have,  as  you  Imow,  to  render  all  our  financial 
statements  in  specified  forms  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  and  many  of  them  are  forms  which  we 
probably  should  not  choose  merely  as  commercial 
undertakings. 

1010.  They  are  very  elaborate,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes.  You  cannot  find  anything  analogous,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  self-imposed  accountancy  of  the  average 
road-hauling  firm.  Paragraph  25  of  our  Memo- 
randum makes  clear  our  view  that  the  railway 
passenger  duty  is  an  anachronism  and  a survival 
of  conditions  which  have  completely  passed  away. 

1011.  It  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  does  it  ? — 
No,  it  is  round  about  £400,000. 

1012.  It  only  applies  in  practice,  nowadays,  to 
first-class  fares  ? — Yes,  to  fares  in  excess  of  the 
minimum.  In  practice  it  is,  in  the  main,  first-class 
fares.  We  regard  it  as  something  at  any  rate  that  does 
count  in  our  costs,  and  we  can  see  no  possible  cause 
for  its  continuance. 

' 1013.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  26.  You 

have  to  maintain  any  roads  which  cross  your  lines  ; 
is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  You  see  a figure  given  of 
776  miles.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  graphic  to  say 
that  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway 
have  to  maintain  a length  of  road  equal  to  the  distance 
from  Londoxr  to  Carlisle. 

1014.  The  bridges  and  roads  over  yoiu  line  amount 
to  the  whole  of  that  distance  ? — Amount  to  a length 
equal  to  that  distance. 

1015.  That  is  about  300  miles  ?— That  is  right. 
That  we  regard  as  a serious  disability.  In  fact, 
there  is  a touch  of  irony  about  it,  because  the  very 


thing  that  is  taking  away  our  revenue  is  increasing 
our  costs.  The  very  heavy  lorries  and  so  on  that  are 
taking  the  goods  from  us  are  the  cause  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  surface  of  the 
bridges.  You  will  see  there  is  a very  illogical 
distinction  between  the  road  that  goes  over  the 
railway  and  the  road  that  goes  under  it.  In  the 
one  case  we  are  liable  for  maintaining  the  surface, 
and  in  the  other  we  are  not.  This  liability  means 
in  these  days  much  more  than  it  did  when  the  bridges 
were  built,  due  to  three  things.  First  of  all,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  traffic  on  the  roads  increases 
the  maintenance  costs  ; secondly,  the  nature  of  that 
traffic  increases  the  surface  damage,  and  thirdly, 
there  is  actual  structmal  stress  on  the  bridges. 

1016.  Does  this  apply,  not  only  to  bridges  on 
existing  roads  which  cross  your  Imes,  but  to  those 
on  new  roads  ? Supposing,  for  instance,  a new  road 
is  made  and  crosses  your  railway ; have  you  to 
maintain  that  bridge  ? — We  can  make  a particular 
bargain  about  that.  Exactly  where  our  liability 
begins  and  ends  is  a fairly  intricate  piece  of  law. 
Mr.  Thornhill  will  be  able  to  tell  you  in  much  greater 
detail  than  I can,  but  this  Memorandum  represents 
the  general  effect. 

1017.  Where  the  railway  crosses  under  a road  you 
are  liable  for  the  bridge  and  the  approaches  to  it  ? — 
Yes. 

1018.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  line  crosses  over 
the  road  you  have  to  maintain  your  own  bridge  too, 
naturally  ? — In  both  cases  we  maintain  the  structure 
of  the  bridge,  but  in  the  case  of  the  road  running 
■under  the  railway  the  local  authority  maintains  the 
surface. 

1019.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  paragraph  27  ? 
— The  matter  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  may,  of 
coirrse,  be  important.  We  do  not  allege  that  it  is  a 
grievance,  but  it  is  a very  important  distinction 
between  ourselves  and  road  transport.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  obligation,  at  the  request  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  to  accelerate  the  programme  of  fitting 
either -side  brakes  to  wagons,  changing  distant  signals 
from  red  to  yellow,  general  regulations  about  electrical 
equipiment,  and  the  like.  We  do  not  say  for  a moment 
that  these  things  are  not  necessary  or  desirable,  but 
they  do  represent  important  distinctioirs  between 
railway  and  road  transport. 

1020.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  28,  dealing  -with 
the  Railway  Companies’  road  powers.  Your  point ; 
is  that  you  are  bound  by  certain  conditions  and  ■ 
restrictions  as  regards  your  road  piowers,  which  do  not 
operate  m the  case  of  other  road  transport  organisa- 
tions. Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  These  powers  were  granted 
to  us  subject  to  certain  conditions  which  do  not  apply 
to  the  private  user  of  the  road.  There  is  nothing,  as  ; 
we  see  it,  in  the  constitution  of  a Railway  Company 
and  the  way  they  would  behave  on  the  road,  which 
would  necessitate  these  things,  and  we  can  only 
regard  the  imposition  of  these  restrictions  upon  us  as 
some  kind  of  herald  of  what  is  thought  should  in  due 
course  be  applicable  to  the  road  user  generally.  We 
camrot  conceive  any  reason  why,  for  instance,  we 
should  have  in  perpetuity  the  kind  of  restriction 
referred  to  in  sections  (iii)  and  (iv)  of  para^aph  28  ; 
why,  if  they  are  good  for  the  railway  vehicle,  they 
should  not  be  good  for  the  other  vehicle  ; why  you 
should  have  things  applicable  to  alorry  with  “ L.M.S.” 
on  it,  which  would  not  apply  if  it  had  “ S.M.L.” 

1021.  If  you  establish  a service  of  omnibuses  be- 
tween two  towns  you  have  to  give  notice.  Is  that 
so  ? — Yes. 

1022.  To  the  Minister  of  Transport  ? — ^Yes. 

1023.  Whereas  a private  firm  domg  the  same  thing, 
perhaps  in  competition  with  you,  need  not  give 
any  notice  ? — That  is  so. 

1024.  You  cannot  withdraw  your  ser-vice  -without 
notice  ? — No. 

1025.  They  could  ? — Yes. 
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1026.  Your  point  is  that  both  should  be  treated 
alike  ? — We  think  so.  For  example,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  are  very  powerful  corporations  and  that  these 
people  are  small  people  who  must  not  be  touched.  But 
I am  afraid,  with  the  recent  tendency  towards 
amalgamation  amongst  transport  undertakings,  they 
are  very  powerful  in  their  way,  and  they  will  have 
just  as  much  capital  in  this  particular  form  of  transport 
as  we  have.  We  cannot  conceive  on  what  you  can 
base  the  permanent  necessity  for  any  difference.  It 
rnay  well  be  that  the  Select  Committee  when  con- 
sidering this  said  “We  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
road,  that  is  not  before  us  at  the  moment,  but  we  can 
at  any  rate  show  what  we  think  should  be  applied  to 
this  kind  of  service  in  general  by  putting  it  on  this 
particular  new  comer.”  We  regard  this  as  a kind  of 
herald  of  what  this  Parliamentary  Committee  thought 
proper  for  road  transport  hi  general. 

1027.  Your  point  being  that  you  do  not  object  so 
much  to  these  regulations,  but  would  like  to  see  them 
universally  established  ? — We  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  be,  and  we  thinlr  that  if  they  are 
good  for  us  they  should  be  good  for  others  too. 

1028.  That  applies  to  paragraph  28  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so.  We  appreciate  that  under  sections  (viii)  and  (ix) 
(there  may  be  a particular  reason  applicable  to  the 
; railway  that  does  not  apply  to  the  road  undertaking, 
i The  necessity  for  keeping  intact  the  integrity  of  the 
railway  business  under  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  road  activities  of  the  Railway 

, Companies  to  be  kept  apart. 

1029.  What  about  statistics  for  the  Ministry  ? — 
That  kind  of  thing  would  not  apply  to  the  road  in  the 
same  way. 

1030.  You  have  to  render  your  statistics  about  your 
main  business,  the  train  services  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
including  hotels,  steamboats  and  everything  ? — Yes. 

1031.  And  it  would  be  rather  ridiculous  if  you  did 
not  also  include  statistics  relating  to  your  road 
transport  operations  ? — Yes.  The  idea  was  that  it 
would  not  be  right,  for  example,  for  the  railways  to 
run  hotels  persistently  and  intentionally  at  a large  loss, 
and  then  have  that  loss  thrown  on  to  the  general  rates 
and  fares  under  the  standard  revenue  provisions. 
The  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  have  to  see  before  them 
the  results  of  the  railway  as  such,  and  road  transport 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  structure. 

1032.  Similarly,  you  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  run 
a large  motor  service  at  a loss  ? — That  was  the  point 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee — that  we  should 
not  be  able  to  adopt  a policy  which  might  lead  to  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  rates  for  heavy  industries. 
In  all  other  respects  we  regard  the  restrictions  over  our 
road  powers  put  upon  us  in  the  recent  Acts  as  appli- 
cable as  they  stand  to  other  road  transport  interests. 

If  they  are  good  for  us  they  are  good  for  them. 

^ 1033.  Now  we  pass  to  what  you  call  the  economic 
disabilities.  The  economic  costs  of  rail  transport, 
consistmg  largely  of  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  your  lines,  have  been  borne  entirely  by 
the  Companies  ? — There  are  two  general  points  on  the 
economic  cost.  We  say  that  even  if  a road  haulier  is 
running  at  cost,  or  knows  his  costs,  upon  the  road,  they 
are  not  the  true  economic  costs  to  the  community  or 
the  economic  cost  of  that  running.  It  is  two-fold. 
First  of  all,  much  of  the  cost  of  the  provision 
of  the  roads  and  their  maintenance  does  not  fall 
upon  the  road  user  at  all,  and  secondly,  of  that 
which  is  put  upon  the  road  user,  the  commercial  road 
user  does  not  bear  his  full  share.  We  say  that,  of  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance,  the  ordinary  private  car 
and  the  cars  which  are  notoriously  not  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  the  damage,  are  bearing  too  high  a 
proportion  relatively,  and  that  the  commercial 
vehicles  and  so  on  which  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
damage  are  bearing  too  small  a portion.  It  is  two- 
fold firstly,  that  the  total  costs  of  the  road  user  are 
not  enough,  and  secondly,  that  in  the  cost  put  upon 
the  road  user  the  commercial  road  user  who  is  in 
competition  with  the  railways  does  not  bear  his  share. 


1034.  The  cost  put  on  the  road  user  is,  first  of  all, 
insufficient  in  toto  ? — Yes. 

1035.  Secondly,  it  is  wrongly  distributed  ? — Yes, 
that  is  our  view.  We  suggest  that  rather  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  motor  taxation  is  derived  from  the 
commercial  vehicles. 

1036.  When  you  use  the  words  “ commercial 
vehicles,”  do  you  limit  the  term  to  goods-carrying 
vehicles,  or  do  you  include  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  ? — I do  not  include  motor  vehicles  taxed  on 
horse-power,  or  motor  hackney  vehicles  or  motor 
cycles. 

1037.  You  include  what  I might  call  public  service 
vehicles  of  all  kinds.  Is  that  so  ? — Not  omnibuses  or 
taxi-cabs,  but  only  those  that  are  classified  in  the 
Road  Fimd  Report  as  “ goods  vehicles.” 

1038.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  the  economic 
disabilities  ? — On  paragraph  31  I would  like  to 
emphasise  the  application  of  the  grants  from  the  Road 
Fund.  The  item  of  £3,629,950,  for  example,  includes 
£1,250,000  for  the  Mersey  Tunnel.  In  paragi'aph  32, 
we  point  out  that  rail  transport  is  itself  paying  rates, 
based  on  its  profits,  in  each  local  area,  and  therefore 
is  contributing  directly  towards  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  used  by  its  competitors  who  do 
not  pay  those  rates.  I would  like  to  point  out  a 
matter  that  will  be  very  familiar  to  every  Member  of 
Parliament  here — that  everypoimd  of  this  expenditure 
counts  two  on  a division.  If  it  is  imposed  on  rail 
transport  and  not  imposed  on  road  transport  and  ought 
to  be  on  the  latter,  the  economic  effect  if  it  were 
transferred  would  be  just  double  the  amount.  You 
will  find  as  regards  a lot  of  these  items  that  are  borne 
by  the  railways,  for  example  these  costs  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roads  over  railway  bridges, they  all  count 
two  on  a division.  If  they  are  on  the  railways  and 
ought  to  be  on  the  roads,  when  you  come  to  a quota- 
tion of  competitive  costs,  you  have  the  double  effect. 
The  railways  therefore  are  contributing  duect  through 
the  rates  to  the  maintenance  of  the  roads. 

1039.  How  will  this  new  de-rating  scheme  affect 
you  ? Will  you  have  three-quarters  of  your  rates 
removed  ? — We  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

1040.  You  pass  that  on  ? — We  pass  that  on,  and 
you  will  notice  that  it  has  no  effect  whatever  on  rail- 
way finance  while  the  traffic  remains  at  the  basic 
amoimt  of  traffic  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  only  way 
in  which  the  railways  can  conceivably  gain  is  if  the 
traffic  so  stimulated  largely  increases,  but  it  does  not 
gain  then  as  much  as  you  might  think,  because  it  has 
to  carry  the  additional  traffic  at  much  reduced  rates — ■ 
in  fact,  owing  to  the  concentration  of  that  relief  on 
particular  traffics,  to  give  very  large  rebates  the  rail- 
ways will  be  called  upon  to  carry  the  traffic  in  excess 
of  standard  quantities  at  very  much  reduced  rates,  and 
to  do  that  at  their  own  cost.  Those  rates  may  still 
yield  a profit  over  cost  but  they  are  getting  perilously 
near  the  actual  cost  of  running  in  some  instances  ; 
so  it  would  not  be  right  to  talk  about  relief  to  the 
railways  under  this  Act.  It  is  merely  a device  for 
assisting  certain  trades. 

1041.  The  only  advantage  is,  you  say,  that  you 
may  have  increased  traffic  ? — We  may  have  increased 
traffic,  but  we  should  have  to  carry  that  increased 
traffic  at  rates  which  yielded  us  much  less  profits. 

1042.  But  still  remunerative  ? — Not  in  every 
instance.  When  you  come  to  get  a out  of  twenty -five 
per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  a particular  rate 
concentrated  on  particular  traffic,  it  does  not  follow 
that  every  item  of  that  additional  traffic  will  pay 
you  at  75  per  cent,  of  your  present  rates. 

1043.  That  is  only  by  the  way  ? — Yes. 

1044.  Your  contention  is  that,  as  ratepayers, 
you  are  in  a sense  subsidising  your  competitors  to 
some  extent  ? — We  say  first  of  all  that  the  ordinary 
user  subsidises  the  commercial  user  ; then  we  say 
that  the  road  as  a whole  is  subsidised  ; and  then  we 
say  that  the  railway  pays  part  of  that  subsidy. 
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1046.  Shall  we  pass  to  paragraph  33  ? As  you 
rightly  say,  each  kind  of  transport  has  certain 
advantages  and  certain  disadvantages  ? — Yes,  and 
if  a single  mind  was  starting  de  novo  and  setting  the 
map  out  he  would  say  “ How  can  we  get  the  maximum 
of  public  satisfaction  with  the  minimum  of  capital 
expenditure  ? Here  we  ought  to  have  a railway  and 
there  we  ought  to  have  a road,  and  the  railway 
should  be  of  such  a size  and  the  road  of  such  a 
size.”  If  you  look  at  it  in  the  abstract  like  that 
you  get  a kind  of  goal  you  would  like  to  work 
towards  from  the  point  of  view  of  co-operation. 

1046.  Unfortunately,  the  two  did  not  begin 
together  ? — That  is  true,  and  the  allocation  of  traffic 
and  the  distances  that  traffic  should  be  taken  on  the 
roads  and  so  on  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  vacuo.  The 
existing  interests  are  too  much  involved.  May  I 
now  pass  to  the  limitation  of  the  revenue  by  the 
Railways  Act  of  1921?  You  will  remember  that  this 
Act,  from  a political  point  of  view,  came  as  the 
alternative  to  nationalisation,  after  the  railways 
were  given  up  by  the  Government,  and  one  would 
like  to  ask,  supposing  that  had  not  taken  place, 
and  the  Government  had  been  responsible  for  the 
railways  and  had  been  paying  ordinary  Government 
rates  of  interest  on  the  railway  capital,  what  would 
have  been  their  attitude  towards  road  expenditure 
and  conditions  ? Would  it  have  been  different 
from  their  attitude  to-day  when  they  have  no 
responsibility. 

1047.  That  is  a hypothetical  question  ? — It  is, 
but  it  pierces  rather  a long  way  into  the  situation, 
I suggest,  because  after  all  they  did  not  leave  the 
railways  completely  free  or  the  country  uninterested 
in  their  prosperity.  They  devised  an  ingenious 
scheme  for  combining  the  interests  of  the  cotmtry 
with  the  interests  of  the  railways.  They  said  the 
railways  must  always  be  conducted  in  such  a way 
that  if  they  benefit,  the  country  benefits  with  them. 
The  standard  revenue  was  a very  good  bargain  with 
the  railway  shareholders,  because  if  you  look  at  a 
series  of  figures  you  will  see  “you  shall  have 
remuneration  for  your  past  capital  not  on  a post- 
war scale  of  ideas  but  on  a pre-war  scale,  your 
standard  revenue  shall  be  fixed  by  reference  to  pre- 
war conditions.” 

1048.  1913  ? — Yes.  The  automatic  effect  of  that 
was  to  halve  the  real  return  upon  railway  capital 
compared  with  all  other  businesses  from  what  it  had 
been  before  the  War. 

1049.  For  the  moment,  but  not  necessarily  for  all 
time  ? — If  the  present  level  goes  back  to  the  pre-war 
figure — ^which  would  ruin  this  country  from  an 
economic  point  of  view — the  railway  shareholders 
would  receive,  if  they  got  the  standard  revenue, 
the  pre-war  equivalent.  To  put  it  more  graphically, 
throughout  effective  railway  history  railway  net 
receipts  bore  a certain  percentage  to  the  total  profits 
of  the  country,  round  about  5 per  cent,  to  6 per  cent., 
and  now  its  maximum  is  2J  per  cent.  Although  it 
may  be  performing  exactly  the  same  services 
relatively  to  the  whole  country,  if  the  country 
remains  exactly  with  the  same  amount  of  producing 
power  the  share  of  the  railways  relatively  to  the 
country  in  the  same  services  is  now  2|^  per  cent, 
instead  of  6 per  cent,  to  6 per  cent,  of  the  real 
production. 

1050.  Where  do  you  get  that  figure  ? — That  figure 
is  ascertainable  from  the  published  figures  of  the  net 
receipts  compared  with  the  known  figures  of  national 
income.  I put  that  in  to  show  that  the  bargain  was  a 
pretty  hard  one  from  that  point  of  view.  What  is 
the  effect  ? We  state  in  section  (ii)  of  para- 
graph 37  that  anything  that  the  railways  do  which 
improves  their  position — ^hotel  profits,  shipping 
profits,  bookstall  profits,  and  so  on — can  be  brought  in, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  are  brought  in,  to  make  the 
amount  that  has  to  be  raised  from  ordinary  rates  and 
fares  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and 


therefore  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  will  have  the 
data  showing  the  profits  mounting  up  to  reduce 
rates  and  fares.  They  have  constantly  to  reduce 
rates  and  fares  if  profits  soar  so  that  profits  can  be 
restricted  to  the  standard  revenue,  but  the  converse 
is  the  case  before  us.  That  is,  that  the  existing 
rates  and  fares  do  not  enable  the  standard  revenue 
to  be  reached.  The  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  have  no 
option  in  the  matter.  They  have  to  do  their  best  to 
arrange  the  rates  and  fares  so  that  the  standard 
revenue  will  be  reached.  That  is  the  shareholders’ 
charter.  The  shareholder  has  not  much  of  a surplus, 
but  he  has  just  that  much  protection.  He  cannot 
compel  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  to  give  him  the 
standard  revenue,  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal 
cannot  compel  the  traffic  to  pass  at  the  rates  they  put, 
but  they  have  to  do  their  best. 

1051.  They  did  so  the  other  day,  they  raised  certain 
rates  all  over  the  country  ? Is  not  that  so  ? — No. 
The  standard  revenue  provisions  only  started  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  Tribunal  arrived  at 
what  they  thought  would  be  the  rates  necessary 
to  raise  the  standard  revenue  from  the  estimated 
traffic.  But  supposing  the  railways  stiU  fall  short  of 
the  standard  revenue  on  these  existing  rates  and 
fares,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Tribunal  to  consider 
the  situation  and  to  impose  such  rates  and  fares  as 
will  get  as  near  as  possible,  if  not  exactly,  to  the 
standard  revenue.  I^at  is  the  effect  ? If  there  is 
anything  catastrophic  that  hits  the  railways  it  does 
not  merely  rest  on  the  shareholders.  It  may  hit  them 
and  probably  will,  but  it  has  also  got  to  go  on  the 
general  community.  Therefore,  when  a trader  says 
“ I can  run  my  traffic  on  the  road  at  18s.  instead  of 
21s.  on  the  railway,  and  I am  going  to  do  it,”  it  is 
very  clever  in  appearance,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  story,  for  that  18s.  is  not  the  true  economic  cost, 
but  represents  only  the  hauher’s  cost,  and  he  may 
be  dealing  a very  shrewd  blow  at  the  prosperity  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  or  the  coal  industry.  There 
are  certain  industries  which  are  not  so  difficult  to 
leave  the  rail.  Obviously  with  these,  if  the  road 
haulier  comes  in  and  takes  the  pick  of  the  traffic  that 
he  hkes,  the  particular  things  that  are  convenient  for 
him  which  have  a high  value  and  in  which  the  transport 
value  is  not  large  in  relation  to  the  total,  he  can  quote 
rates  based  on  his  cost,  and  get  that  traffic.  The 
receipts  of  the  railways  are  considerably  depleted 
thereby  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  to  make  up  that  deficit  by  putting  it  on 
the  existing  traffic. 

1052.  On  the  traffic  that  cannot  conveniently  go 
by  road  ? — That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

1063.  Such  as  coal  ? — The  heavy  industries  are  the 
ones  that  are  most  dependent  on  the  railways.  If  you 
have  a competitor  who  can  dart  in  and  out  and  sting 
hke  a gnat,  and  take  the  things  that  appeal  to  him, 
particularly  if  he  can  do  it  on  a subsidised  basis,  the 
community  of  interests  which  was  so  lately  balanced 
in  the  Act  of  1921  tends  to  be  destroyed.  We  are  not 
only  pleading  for  the  railway  shareholders,  but  we 
are  pleading  that  it  destroys  that  community  of 
interest  in  the  Act  of  1921,  and  its  effect  must  get 
back  upon  these  various  interests  in  the  country. 

1054.  It  is  all  set  out  very  clearly  in  your  paper, 
and  it  is  a very  interesting  point.  Now,  would  you 
like  to  go  on  to  paragraph  39  ? — Yes. 

1055.  I think  we  have  dealt  with  paragraphs  37  and 
38  ? — I do  not  think  I have  very  much  to  say  about 
paragraph  39.  Obviously,  it  is  not  for  the  railways  to 
say  that  there  must  be  a ban  on  any  particular  type 
of  road  traffic.  All  they  ask  is,  first  of  all,  that  the 
road  traffic  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
consume  its  own  smoke,  to  bear  its  own  costs,  and 
then  and  then  only  we  should  have  the  best  possible 
means  for  co-ordinating  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Take  a point  like  parking  facilities.  Obviously,  it 
is  a very  great  boon,  compared  with  the  necessity  for 
building  railway  stations. 
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1056.  You  have  to  construct  your  own  terminal 
stations  ? — At  very  great  cost. 

1057.  Your  point  is  that  they  have  their  termini 
provided  for  them  ? — Yes,  and  moreover,  although 
we  might  say  that  the  remedy  for  that  is  that  they 
should  pay  for  their  parking  facilities  where  they  are 
commercial  vehicles,  I do  not  thinlr  even  that  would 
meet  the  case.  I think  that  where  these  large  vehicles 
are  standing  about,  adding  to  the  general  congestion, 
it  might  very  well  be  that  the  pubhc  inconvenience  is 
so  great  that  mere  payment  is  not  enough.  There 
might  be  an  actual  ban  in  some  cases. 

1058.  I take  it  you  can  use  these  parldng  facilities 
mth  your  vehicles  ? — Yes.  Everything  I am  saying 
is  apphcable  to  what  we  should  do  on  the  roads. 
That  is  why  we  have  a glow  of  virtue  in  making  these 
suggestions  that  we  might  not  have  had  twelve  months 
ago.  I would  like  to  direct  the  Commission’s  special 
attention  to  paragraphs  41,  42  and  43.  In  para- 
graph 43  you  will  see  we  state  that  “ Of  the  total 
costs  of  rail  transport,  something  like  60  per  cent, 
does  not  vary . according  to  fluctuation  in  traffic 
volume.”  Now,  the  meaning  of  that  is  that  of  our 
costs  a very  large  part  is  relatively  fixed,  and  if  you 
have  a fluctuation  in  traffic  of  4 or  5 per  cent,  down- 
wards, your  operating  costs,  a small  proportion  of 
your  total  costs,  may  diminish  almost  pro  tanto,  but 
there  is  a very  large  section  that  is  not  affected. 

1059.  Standing  charges  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  if 
you  run  5 per  cent,  less  traffic  it  is  probable  you  wiU 
not  be  able  to  run  fewer  trains  or  even  very  much 
shorter  trams,  and  you  have  all  yoirr  maintenance,  and 
all  your  signalling  going  on.  You  cannot  reduce  all 
your  different  factors.  That  is  a very  important 
point.  In  the  case  of  the  road  hauling  process  there 
is  a very  much  closer  relation  between  the  volume  of 
traffic  and  the  volume  of  expenses  involved  in  carrying 
it,  particularly  with  regard  to  freight.  If  you  have 
not  the  traffic  you  do  not  rrm  the  lorry  : you  do 
not  have  the  petrol  expenses  and  the  wages.  This 
60  per  cent,  we  have  to  bear  anyway  when  our 
fluctuations  are  up  and  down  is  something  which  does 
not  affect  the  road  to  anything  hke  the  same  extent. 

1060.  I think  that  is  quite  clear  ? — Now,  the 
great  point  that  I think  is  not  sufficiently  realised 
about  the  method  of  fixing  the  rates  for  the  rail 
freight  transport  is  this.  You  have  all  heard  the 
phrase  “what  the  traffic  will  bear.”  You  know  the 
whole  principle  upon  which  railways  have  been 
financed  from  the  very  beginning  and  which  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  system — in  fact 
whole  lines  have  been  bruit  upon  the  principle — 
is  that  the  more  valuable  class  of  goods  can  afford 
to  make  a larger  contribution  towards  the  standing 
charges  than  the  heavier  classes.  The  heavier  classes 
are  running  much  closer  to  operating  cost,  making 
hardly  any  substantial  contribution,  not  per  ton  at 
any  rate,  to  the  standing  charges,  whereas  the 
valuable  goods  are.  Now,  this  has  led  to  railway 
classification.  Under  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  there 
are  2 1 classes  of  goods,  and  in  general  the  more  valuable 
goods,  of  which  the  cost  of  transport  is  not  so  im- 
portant an  item  in  the  total,  bear  a larger  pro  rata 
share  of  the  overhead  cost,  while  the  less  valuable 
run  much  closer  to  operating  cost  and  do  not  con- 
tribute much  to  the  overheads.  That  is  the  principle. 
Now,  along  comes  a competitor  who  does  not  work 
on  that  basis  at  all.  He  works  on  the  basis, 

“ What  is  my  cost  ? ” It  does  not  matter  to 
him  whether  it  is  a ton  of  that  or  a .ton  of 
this  ; it  is  his  cost  that  he  considers,  and  he  comes 
in  on  the  end  of  the  classification  where  the 
charges  are  relatively  higher,  and  in  qrroting  his 
rates  he  can  come  in  with  the  greatest  ease.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  come  in  at  the  other  end  where 
we  are  working  on  cost.  Even  if  we  are  both  quoting 
rates  on  cost,  the  road  haulier  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  he  is  working  at  an  uneconomic 
cost,  a cost  below  the  true  figures.  It  goes  very  much 
further  than  that.  Even  if  he  was  bearing  the  full 
economic  cost,  and  he  was  able  to  pick  out  particular 


traffics  at  one  end  of  the  classification  where  the 
charges  are  higher  than  net  cost,  and  could  leave 
alone  all  the  other  end  that  are  carried  practically  at 
cost,  you  will  see  he  can  take  away  all  the  funds  for 
our  overhead  charges.  That  is  a confiict  of  two 
principles  that  has  come  sharply  to  the  front,  and  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  railways  is  that  the  road 
haulier  is  able  to  quote  his  rates  on  his  actual  cost  of 
rumiing  vehicles  for  traffic  in  classes  to  which  we  look 
for  a substantial  contribution  to  overheads,  because 
the  same  overheads  are  not  carried  by  the  heavy  goods. 

1061.  You  mean  he  only  takes  your  valuable 
traffic  that  made  a large  contribution  to  yorcr  other 
traffic  ? — That  is  right.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  does  and  can  quote  his  charges  mainly  upon  his 
costs,  whereas  our  system  is  “ what  the  traffic  will 
bear  ” with  a gradation  of  values,  that  he  can  come 
in  where  he  likes.  That  is  the  main  peril  that  arises 
under  the  Act  of  1921. 

1062.  Where  you  say  “ what  the  traffic  can  bear,” 
which  you  say  is  the  principle  upon  which  most  of  the 
railways  are  run,  you  mean  what  the  particular 
traffic  can  bear  ? — ^Yes.  We  cannot  choose.  We 
cannot  say  to  Mr.  A. : “You  are  in  a difficult  situation, 
you  are  losing  money  and  we  will  help  you  by  taking 
your  traffic  at  15s.”  and  to  Mr.  B.,  doing  the  same 
thing,  “ We  will  charge  you  20s.” 

1063.  There  are  certain  classes  of  traffic,  which  are 
valuable  traffics,  which  have  always  paid  a higher 
rate  than  a commodity  like  coal  ? — Yes.  If  you 
were  to  say  the  railways  must  reverse  this  and  the 
rates  must  be  fixed  strictly  according  to  the  cost  plus 
overheads,  you  would  see  the  effect  would  be  that  we 
should  have  very  much  reduced  rates  for  the  higher 
values,  and  very  much  higher  rates  on  steel,  iron  and 
all  the  other  things  that  are  crying  out  for  help. 

1064.  I follow  that.  Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  under  that  heading  ? — No,  if  I have  made  that 
point  clear  to  the  Commission. 

1065.  I think  you  have  made  it  quite  clear.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  about  paragraphs  44  and  45  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  I want  to  expand  what  is  already 
in  the  Memorandum.  You  have  got  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  the  road  haulier’s  principle  of  charging 
which  is  virtually  what  I have  been  saying.  It  is  a 
double  disadvantage.  He  is  working  below  cost — 
even  the  cost  he  has  to  bear  is  not  based  on  the 
true  facts. 

1066.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  48.  That 

brings  together  the  foregoing  considerations.  Para- 
graph 49  says  : “ Under  these  circumstances  the 

diversion  of  traffic  from  rail  to  road  is  artificially  and 
unfairly  stimulated  and  increased,  and  owing  to  this 
stimulus  the  operations  of  road  transport  are  ex- 
tended beyond  its  economic  sphere . ” I may  add  to  that 
that  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  is  rendered  abortive. 
It  throws  the  burden  of  the  dislocation  upon  the 
heavy  industries  which  can  least  afford  it,  and, 
what  is  more,  this  diversion  of  traffic  from  rail  to 
road  makes  even  the  road  more  expensive.  It  adds 
to  the  congestion  on  the  road,  it  is  cumulative  in  its 
effect,  and  makes  it  more  expensive. 

1067.  And  it  may  lead  to  the  demand  for  the 
construction  of  more  roads  ? — Exactly.  You  add 
to  the  cost  of  that  road,  you  add  to  the  congestion, 
and  then  you  add  to  the  cost  by  asking  for  more 
roads.  There  are  lines,  if  you  viewed  them  from 
the  economic  traffic  point  of  view,  such  as  the  High- 
land Line,  where  you  might  say  “ We  will  close  that  ” ; 
but  from  the  national  point  of  view  that  would  be 
a ^eat  pity.'  The  Highland  Line  was  absolutely 
indispensable  during  the  War.  It  carried  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  stores  and  personnel,  and  there 
is  no  subsidy  for  it.  Now,  with  roads  that  are 
claimed  to  have  a strategic  importance,  there  is 
always  the  question  of  a subsidy  arising. 

1068.  In  paragraph  50  you  deal  with  what  you 
have  already  spoken  about,  the  effect  on  the  heavy 
industries  ? — Yes,  the  effect  upon  the  less  mobile 
traffics  that  are  tied  to  a great  extent. 
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1069.  The  traffics  that  almost  entirely  must  go  by 
rail  ? — I think  we  should  all  deprecate  seeing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  or  even  steel,  going  along  the 
roads. 

1070.  It  would  require  a large  number  of  lorries  ? 
—Yes. 

1071.  Paragraph  51  ? — There  you  have,  first,  the 
provision  for  duplicate  and  overlapping  transport 
services,  and,  second,  road  congestion,  with  its  conse- 
quent delay  and  expense  in  operating  road  traffic, 
and,  I might  add,  excessive  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
roads. 

1072.  You  deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
new  road  should  not  require  Parliamentary  sanction 
later  on.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1073.  If  you  construct  a branch  line  you  have  to  get 
an  Act  through  Parliament  ? — It  has  to  be  very 
closely  investigated,  and  all  interests  have  to  be  heard 
to  see  whether  what  we  propose  to  do  is  necessary, 
whereas  the  kind  of  enquiry  necessary  for  new  road 
schemes  is  of  a minor  character,  and  does  not  bring 
out  the  full  economic  value  or  disadvantages  to  the 
country  in  the  same  way. 

1074.  There  again  you  are  merely  asking  that  a 
scheme  of  that  sort  should  be  subjected  to  the  same 

. regulations  as  you  ai;e  when  you  propose  to  build  a 
new  line  ?• — We  think  all  large  expenditures  of  public 
money  in  that  way,  where  there  are  existing  facilities, 
should  be  enquired  into  in  the  same  way. 

1075.  Especially  where  it  involves  the  compulsory 
acquisition  of  property  ? — Yes. 

1076.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  about  that  ? 
— No.  We  mention  the  Liverpool — Manchester  road 
as  a very  glaring  case,  but  there  is  also  a project  for 
a new  road  near  the  Forth  Bridge.  It  is  inadvisable 
that  you  should  have  a thing  of  that  sort  without  just 
as  fxiU  an  enquiry  as  in  the  case  of  new  railway 
construction. 

1077.  Now  we  come  to  the  suggestions  that  you 
make  for  what  you  call  the  removal  of  disabihties  ? 
—Yes. 

1078.  Which  are  classed  as  statutory  and  economic. 
The  first  is  the  obligation  to  pay  passenger  duty,  which 
you  have  aheady  spoken  about,  and  the  second  is 
the  release  from  liability  for  mamtenance  of  roads  over 
railway  bridges  and  approaches  thereto  ? — Yes. 

1079.  The  latter  point,  I suppose,  is  quite  a big 
item  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  significant.  I do  not  say  that 
the  railways’  prosperity  is  dependent  entirely  upon  it, 
but  it  is  a material  point.  That  point  at  any  rate,  if 
put  upon  a commercial  figure,  would  count  two  on  a 
division. 

1080.  Now,  coming  to  the  economic  class,  your 
view  is  that  the  Road  Fund  should  bear  a much  larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  all  road  mamtenance  ? — Yes. 
We  consider  that  the  contributions  to  the  Road  Fund 
should  be  based  in  such  a way  that  the  commercial 
vehicle  bears  its  full  proportionate  share  as  compared 
with  the  private  vehicle,  and  secondly  that  those 
vehicles  as  a whole  should  make  a more  substantial 
contribution  to  the  real  working  cost  of  the  roads. 

1081.  That  if  the  Road  Fund  is  to  bear  a larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  you  propose 
that  the  vehicles  using  the  roads  should  pay  to  the 
Road  Fund  rather  more  than  they  do  now.  Is  that  it  ? 
— The  Road  Fund  should  bear  a larger  proportion  of 
the  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  roads.  If  that 
involves  increased  contributions  from  any  particular 
class  of  motor  transport,  that  would  be  a corollary. 
What  paragraph  53  aims  at  is  relief  of  ordinary  rates 
from  that  burden. 

1082.  Then  you  make  certain  proposals  for  the 
regulation  of  transport  by  road,  and  I think  you  have 
already  indicated  what  they  are  to  be  ; but  there  is  a 
very  interesting  thing  in  paragraph  54 : “ The  Railway 
Companies  suggest  that  omnibuses  and  char-a-bancs 
should  be  hcensed  and  regulated  by  a Central 


Authority,  acting  through  Area  Organisations.”  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  that.  We  are  now  getting  close 
to  the  very  difficult  question  of  co-ordination.  It  has 
been  put  to  us  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  co- 
ordination is  the  multiplicity  of  authorities  that  can 
issue  licences  to  omnibuses  and  char-a-bancs.  I 
see  you  suggest  that  there  would  be  what  you  caU  area 
organisations.  Could  you  elaborate  that  a little  more  ? 
— I have  personal  ideas,  but  I do  not  know  that  I 
am  authorised  to  give  an  elaboration  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  the  railways.  I will  consult  them 
about  it  and  put  a statement  in,  if  you  wish.  I do 
not  think  the  Railway  Companies  in  consultation 
have  elaborated  this. 

1083.  I think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  us  to 
hear  your  personal  ideas.  We  will  make  a note  that 
they  are  your  personal  ideas,  and  that  you  are  not  in 
any  way  committing  the  Railway  Companies  Associa- 
tion. If  you  have  any  suggestions  to  put  before 
us  they  might  be  very  valuable  ? — Well,  you  see  in 
paragraph  55  we  talk  about  granting  hcenees  after 
a hearing  by  the  authority  and  after  representations 
have  been  made  by  interested  parties.  Take  the  case 
of  the  introduction  of  long-distance  buses — Newcastle 
to  London,  or  Glasgow  to  London,  for  example. 
There  is  a big  strain  on  the  road,  there  is  a big  strain 
on  all  the  local  amenities,  speed  and  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  existing  facilities  are 
good.  We  think  that  the  railways  should  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  their  own  interests  before  it  is 
done,  and  also  that  any  local  interests  that  might  be 
affected  should  have  the  right  to  be  heard.  For 
anybody  to  be  allowed  to  introduce  new  services 
and  to  run  anywhere  is  chaotic,  and  for  the  long- 
distance running  we  think  there  should  be  some  over- 
riding authority. 

1084.  Youdefinitelyusethe  word  “authority.”  Your 
suggestion  is  that  where  a bus  or  char-a-banc  is  run 
in  the  area  of  more  than  one  hcensing  authority,  the 
licensing  and  the  approval  of  fares  should  be  done  by 
what  is  called  the  central  authority.  Had  you  in 
mind  the  dividing  up  of  the  country  into  certain 
traffic  areas  ? — Well,  I think  you  could  not  centralise 
it ; you  would  have  to  have  an  over-riding  central 
authority,  but  it  would  have  to  act  through  certain 
local  agencies  or  information. 

1085.  It  would  be  far  more  extensive  than  any  of  the 
existing  licensing  authorities  ? — May  I take  the 
analogy  that  is  haj)pening  m the  United  States 
to-day  ? If  you  want  to  nm  a vehicle  within  any 
particular  State  you  have  got  to  get  a certificate  of 
public  convenience,  and  you  are  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  conditions  with  regard  to  getting  that  certifi- 
cate, but  if  you  like  to  run  beyond  the  border  of  the 
State,  say  10  miles  beyond,  you  do  not  have  to  get 
any  such  certificate.  There  is  no  regulation  of 
inter-State  rmming.  If  a vehicle  is  designated  as 
running  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  tlnough 
various  States  there  is  no  control  over  it,  and  anybody 
can  do  it,  but  if  its  lure  of  rumiing  is  strictly  within  the 
boundary  of  the  State  it  is  subject  to  regulation  before 
it  can  get  its  certificate  of  public  convenience.  It  has 
led  to  such  a chaotic  state  of  affairs  that  Federal 
legislation  is  Inghly  probable  before  long. 

1086.  I suppose  it  now  pays  anybody  to  run  a mile 
or  two  over  the  border  ? — I am  afraid  so.  Motor 
transport  on  this  scale  is  beyond  the  ambit  of  local 
consideration  and  becomes  national. 

1087.  You  see  the  difficulty  which  will  arise.  There 
area  large  number  of  licensing  authorities,  and  no  doubt 
any  proposals  to  take  authority  from  them  would  be 
resented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  for  having 
a large  licensing  authority,  including  several  large 
towns  in  an  area  of  country,  might  be  a strong  one. 
Had  you  in  mind  the  idea  of  dividing  up  the  country 
into  areas  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  these  vehicles  ? 
— I do  not  think  the  licensing  authority  for  local 
running  need  necessarily  be  the  same  as  those  area 
representatives,  who  would  give  their  consent — or 
withliold  it — for  long-distance  running.  I do  not 
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suggest  that  when  you  are  deciding  whether  a bus  can 
run  from  Glasgow  to  London,  you  should  confer  with 
every  hcensing  authority  through  whose  territory  it 
rmis,  but  only  with  the  larger  authorities  and  areas. 
I have  not  thought  it  out  beyond  that  point. 

1088.  Am  I right  m supposing  that  in  considering, 
for  example,  a proposal  to  run  a bus  from  Glasgow  to 
London,  existing  traffic  facilities  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes.  If  you  get  an 
application  for  sleepers  to  run  at  night  at  a speed, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  promoters  propose  to 
advertise,  then  conditions  can  be  laid  down  for  running 
and  for  the  granting  of  a licence,  oidy  after  the 
interested  parties  have  been  heard. 

1089.  So  as  not  to  have  a duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  transport  faculties  ? — Yes,  but  considera- 
tions of  speed  over  the  whole  journey  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  an  authority  with  extensive  jurisdiction. 

1090.  Then  you  say  quite  rightly  in  paragraph  57, 
that  in  all  these  cases  there  must  some  machinery  for 
an  appeal.  That  is  to  say  an  appeal  against  the 
refusal  of  the  licence  or  an  appeal  against  the  granting 
of  a licence  ? — Yes,  it  cuts  both  ways. 

1091.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  58 — freight  road 
transport  services.  You  merely  say  that  some  control 
is  necessary,  but  you  make  no  definite  suggestion  ? — 
We  have  in  mind  regulations  on  undue  preference,  or 
on  speed,  or  on  tonnage,  or  on  the  traders  that  may 
be  used  and  the  methods  of  using  them,  tyres  and  the 
like,  conditions  of  service,  such  as  hours  of  duty  and 
personnel,  standards  of  construction,  maintenance  of 
the  vehicles,  and  obhgation  for  third-party  risks. 
Take  the  case  referred  to  by  a Member  in  the  House  of 
Comrnons,  which  occurred  in  Scotland.  A man  with 
a vehicle  had  an  accident,  and  he  was  a man  of  straw. 
Although  there  was  a case  against  him  for  third-party 
risks,  there  was  no  money.  In  granting  a licence  they 
ought  to  see  that  the  licensee  can  stand  up  to  these 
things. 

1092.  That  we  have  already  considered  ? — On  the 
question  of  speed  we  have  been  looking  at  the  time- 
ta.bles  for  long-distance  running,  and  for  24  services 
with  a total  mUeage  of  3,600  miles,  the  speed 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  schedule  timing,  including 
stops,  is  23  miles  an  hour.  In  many  oases  it  must  be 
35  and  45  miles  per  horn  in  between. 

1093.  That  matter  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  Courts 
recently.  Of  course,  there  is  a speed  limit  now  of  20 
nules  per  hour  for  buses  ? — Yes,  but  I think  that  m 
granting  licences,  the  time-tables  for  the  proposed 
services  should  be  such  that  may  be  approved  by  the 
Authority.  In  some  it  is  clear  that  if  the  schedule  is 
maintained,  the  vehicle  is  run  at  a speed  exceeding  the 
legal  maximum.  Prevention  would  be  better  than 
cure. 

1094.  You  have  already  dealt  with  your  next 
heading  ? I have  already  dealt  with  paragraphs  59 
to  63.  Then  paragraph  64  is  a brief  note  on  co- 
ordination. We  say  that  co-ordination  is  very  difficult 
so  long  as  one  party  has  a heavy  load  and  is  carrying 
something  that  really  belongs  to  the  other  party,  but 
when  you  have  done  more  to  equalise  conditions, 
co-ordination  becomes  easier.  I do  not  know  if  you 
want  me  to  elaborate  that  ? 

1095.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  you? — From 
the  physical  point  of  view,  there  is  a desire  to  have 
proper  terminal  arrangements,  both  for  timing  and 
convenience  not  just  anyhow,  but  actually  arranged 
schedules  for  both  forms  of  transport,  and  facilities' for 
through  fares  and  convenient  timings.  Then  there 
are  the  explorations  of  'wide  country  areas  as  features 
in  appropriate  railway  sections,  to  see  that  the  roads 
are  not  excessively  used  when  rail  facihties  will 
suffice  or  when  a combination  of  road  and  rail  will  do, 
thereby  relieving  congestion  on  the  roads.  But 
alternatively  it  means  relief  to  the  rails,  particularly 
when  you  have  a road  running  parallel  with  the  main 
railway  line,  with  a lot  of  stations  miles  away  from 
the  villages.  It  may  be  a convenience  to  the  railway 


between  two  big  cities  to  be  relieved  of  stopping 
trains.  It  may  be  more  convenient  to  the  passengers 
if  the  railway  can  let  these  passengers  go  without 
undue  loss.  It  may  give  greater  advantages  to  the 
tlnough  traffic,  express  trams  and  the  like.  It  may 
increase  the  traffic  capacity  by  judicious  use  of  the 
road.  But  it  can  only  work  both  ways  if  there  is  a 
community  of  financial  interests.  All  this  is  seeking 
for  the  lowest  true  cost,  if,  as  we  were  saying,  we 
started  de  novo. 

1096.  Has  the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  long 
branch  Imes  and  the  substitution  of  road  transport 
been  considered  ? — That  is  occupymg  our  muids 
continually.  We  have  certam  branch  lines  which  are 
very  expensive  to  keep  rmuring,  which  might  be 
maintained  -with  far  less  overhead  expenses  if  they 
were  used  merely  for  freight,  and  if  the  passengers 
could  be  thoroughly  well  provided  for.  Those  are 
under  our  consideration,  and  it  might  pay  us  to  do  it 
in  our  own  buses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  are 
other  buses,  it  might  pay  us  to  do  it  with  a commmiity 
of  interest. 

1097.  It  might  be  an  economical  and  a sound 
proposition.  There  are  a number  of  these  small 
branches  that  do  not  pay;  is  not  that  so  ? — There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  may  have  paid  in 
the  old  days  when  working  expenses  were  not  so  high. 
I hope  the  Commission  will  bear  m mind  continually 
the  extraordinarily  difficult  position  of  the  railways 
to-day  compared  with  before  the  War,  and  the 
sensitiveness  of  their  financial  structm-e  as  compared 
with  what  it  was.  Before  the  War,  out  of  every  £100 
of  receipts,  just  over  £60  went  in  expenses  of  all  sorts, 
so  that  you  had  approaching  £40  to  cope  with  your 
capital  charges  of  all  kinds.  If  you  have  a drop  of 
5 per  cent,  to  £95,  that  is  at  once  a charge  on  the  £40. 
To-day  the  ratio  is  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£81  or  £82,  so  it  is  a charge  of  £5,  not  on  £40, 
but  on  £18.  More  than  that — before  the  War  out 
of  that  £40  a certain  proportion  was  the  remuneration 
for  ordinary  capital ; so  if  you  lilie  to  say  £10,  you 
have  your  drop  on  that  section  of  the  £40,  (if  25  per 
cent,  of  the  £40  represented  your  ordinary  capital), 
you  have  5 per  cent,  measmed  on  that—now  you 
have  £5  measured  on  25  per  cent,  of  £18,  so  that  the 
capital  is  more  sensitive  to  a change  of  traffic  than 
it  was  before.  I bring  this  out  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  loss  of  traffic.  It  has  an  effect  on 
your  capital  raising  power — a sensitive  ordinary  stock. 
You  can  always  raise  capital  on  prior  stocks  in  front 
of  everything  else,  but  that  does  not  improve  your 
financial  position. 

I have  been  speaking  about  the  methods  of 
co-ordination  at  present  being  explored.  I do  not 
want  to  enlarge  upon  that  part  of  the  matter — but 
one  is  to  take  shareholding  interests  -with  the  road  ; 
another  way  is  to  guarantee  minimum  profits  ; and 
another  way  is  to  pool  receipts.  There  are  various 
devices  now  under  consideration. 

1098.  Which  is  being  done  in  some  oases.  We  have 
had  instances  in  the  papers  recently  where  your 
Company  had  an  agreement  ? — That  is  so. 

1099.  The  Great  Western  Railway  are  doing  some- 
thing similar  in  South  Wales  ? — The  Companies,  by 
getting  a community  of  interests,  would  make  it 
possible  to  assist  one  another,  so  that  it  will  not  be  to 
the  interest  of  either  party  to  follow  the  un- 
economic line.  These  avenues  are  being  explored  now. 

1100.  Shall  we  come  to  the  London  Traffic  Area  ? 

I particularly  asked  that  you  should  direct  your 
attention  to  this,  because  we  had  some  interesting 
evidence  given  by  Sir  Henry  Maybury  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a Common  Control  with  a Common 
Fund  whereby  better  travelling  facilities  might  be 
provided  in  London  at  a much  more  economic  cost. 
The  question  of  course  arose  as  to  how  far  the  main 
line  railways  would  come  in,  and  we  all  realised  that 
as  the  amount  of  suburban  traffic  carried  by  the 
main  line  railways  is  very  large  indeed,  you  could 
not  have  any  complete  co-ordinated  system  unless 
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the  main  line  railways  come  in.  We  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  enormous  suburban  traffic  of  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  London  and  North  Eastern 
Railway  ?■ — Yes,  they  all  have  that. 

1101.  But  I am  not  quite  certain  what  point  has 
been  reached.  I read  the  Report  that  you  mention 
in  paragraph  70,  and  Sir  Herbert  WaUser’s  reservation. 
Apparently  at  that  point  the  mam  line  railways — 

I will  not  say  refused  to  come  in,  but  they  said  they 
had  not  been  consulted  about  it  ? — That  is  so. 

1102.  Since  then  I understand  that  the  main  line 
railways  feel  that  they  could  come  in  on  certain 
terms  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes.  What  really  happened  is 
that  they  were  not  heard  in  evidence,  nor  did  they 
hear  the  other  evidence  upon  which  the  Report 
was  based,  and  when  they  saw  the  Report  they 
simply  said  “We  do  not  think  this  is  a good  scheme 
for  your  own  people  ; it  certainly  is  not  a scheme  into 
which  we  can  come,”  and  we  were  asked  by  the 
Minister  for  our  views  on  this  scheme.  We 
thought  that  this  scheme  would  not  bring  us  into 
co-ordination.  We  thought  it  right  to  elaborate  to 
the  Minister  why  we  thought  the  scheme  was  not 
good,  and  he  said  “ Let  us  get  together  and  see  what 
kind  of  scheme  the  railways  can  come  into.”  We 
put  in  an  outline  of  the  scheme  which  we  thought 
could  be  followed  up  and  elaborated,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year  we  were  in  process  of  exposition, 
of  explaining  what  we  meant  by  our  proposals.  Then 
it  was  hung  up  for  a time.  The  whole  of  our  position 
in  London  and  on  the  roads  was  a delicate  one  in 
reference  to  our  Bills.  The  process  of  exposition  is 
now  going  on,  but  whether  after  exposition  on  both 
sides  our  solution  will  be  acceptable  I do  not 
know.  The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the 
recent  proposal  with  regard  to  the  London  County 
Council  tramways.  We  are  right  in  the  middle  of 
things,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  we  stand. 

1103.  The  important  thing  is  this.  The  scheme  all 
depends  on  the  establishment  of  a Common  Fund,  a 
pooling  of  the  receipts  so  to  speak  of  all  these  various 
undertakings,  and  out  of  the  Common  Fund  we  are 
told  that  all  the  prior  charges  will  be  paid,  and  the 
surplus  will  be  available  for  distribution  on  certain 
terms  amongst  the  various  undertakings.  Now  the 
question  is,  can  the  local  traffic  within  the  area  of  the 
main  line  railways  be  separated  from  the  general 
receipts  and  expenditure,  so  that  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  local  traffic  can  come  into  the 
Common  Fund  ? — We  have  said  all  along  that  any- 
thing which  involved  bringing  our  profits  into  a frmd 
like  that  could  not  be  done,  but  that  if  it  involved 
only  bringing  those  receipts,  less  an  agreed  amount 
for  working  expenses,  in,  then  it  could  be  done,  and 
that  is  the  type  of  pool  that  is  being  explored  at  the 
present  time. 

1104.  And  you  think  that  something  of  that  sort 
is  practicable  ? — We  had  a fundamental  difference  on 
the  question  of  the  Common  Fund.  We  said  “We 
cannot  conceive  that  you  can  work  fairly  a Common 
Fund  into  which  the  receipts  are  brought  and  out  of 
which  you  take  first  of  all  the  remuneration  of  all 
prior  charges,  because  that  means  that  you  give  a 
secure  position  for  all  time  to  the  prior  charges  of  the 
concerns  that  have  done  the  worst.  Concerns  that 
have  done  all  right  have  to  come  last  after  all  the 
weaklings  have  been  supported,  and  we  do  not  see 
how  you  can  deal  with  the  municipal  capital.”  The 
trouble  was  that  the  scheme  was  only  expressed  in 
words,  and  when  you  got  down  to  details  in  figures, 
you  did  not  know  what  would  happen.  On  broad 
principles  we  said  that  a scheme  which  would  put 
the  less  prosperous  concerns  into  a favoured  position 
with  regard  to  prior  capital  charges,  and  make  the 
others  that  had  been  making  good  profits  on  their 
ordinary  capital  bear  the  burden  would  not  be  a good 
scheme.  Secondly,  we  had  this  point.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  clear  way  of  harmonising  responsibihty  for 
capital  with  responsibility  for  operating.  If  you  keep 
your  concerns  distinct,  and  capitals  too,  there  is  not 


only  responsibility  for  existing  capital  but  also  a very 
strong  responsibility  for  any  development  of  capital. 
But  if  you  are  divorced  from  the  responsibihty  for  the 
operation  of  traffic,  it  makes  it  difficult  to  work  out 
that  responsibility  for  capital,  and  we  could  not  see 
how  we  could  come  into  a Common  Fund  of  that  sort. 
But  we  did  put  up  proposals  for  allowing  a structure 
to  be  built  up  satisfactorily  deahng  with  these  capital 
points,  and  then  make  a pool  of  gross  receipts. 

1106.  The  object  being  to  more  or  less  harmonise 
the  various  bodies  that  were  carrying  this  burden  of 
traffic  so  that  there  would  not  be,  as  there  is  now, 
wastefrd  competition  and  congestion  in  the  streets 
and  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  facilities  at 
the  rush  hours.  Then,  of  course,  your  railway  system 
must  come  in  ; yours  is  a very  big  figure  ? — It  is  so 
large  that  you  cannot  have  co-ordination  without  it. 
We  could  not  contemplate  with  equanimity  a monopo- 
listic system  such  as  this  would  be,  with  power  to 
direct  traffic  as  it  liked  ; a much  more  powerful 
competitor  than  we  have  now,  being  able  to  do  what  it 
hked  with  traffic.  There  must  be  a commi.mity  of 
interest  for  it.  They  might  say  “You  ought  to  carry 
more  traffic  there  on  the  railway  which  is  now  on  the 
road.”  We  say  “ Just  a minute  ; we  have  our  main 
line  traffic  to  think  of  and  terminal  reception.”  Just 
think  of  it — we  cannot  give  up  the  management  of 
our  suburban  traffic  to  someone  not  interested  in  our 
main  line — we  want  to  have  community  of  interest. 

1106.  So  I conclude  you  are  not  averse  to  some 
such  scheme  and  the  whole  matter  will  be  considered? 
— ^We  are  very  anxious  to  find  a solution  for  the 
London  problem  in  which  we  shall  have  a proper 
share. 

1107.  In  reference  to  that,  a sunilar  state  of 
affairs  exists,  not  of  the  same  magnitude,  perhaps, 
but  still  a similar  state  of  affairs  does  exist,  in  other 
large  centres.  Take,  for  example,  the  Birmingham 
area.  You  have  there  very  large  suburban  traffic. 
You  have  trams,  motor  buses,  your  Railway,  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  all  kinds  of  various  Transport 
Authorities,  competing  with  each  other,  very  likely 
wastefully  in  some  oases,  and  on  a smaller  scale 
you  have  the  same  sort  of  traffic  difficulties  that  exist 
in  London.  Do  you  think  a similar  arrangement 
could  be  applied  to  such  areas  as  that  ? — I would 
not  like  to  speak  for  the  internal  arrangements  of 
municipal  buses  or  trams  or  private  enterprise  of 
that  sort,  but  certainly,  with  certain  limitations, 
the  pooling  of  gross  receipts  less  an  allowance  for 
expenses  is  a possible  way  of  co-ordinating  our  traffic 
with  whatever  traffic  there  is  in  large  towns.  You 
will  see  that  in  our  recent  Road  Bill  we  have  the 
power  to  operate  road  services  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  local  road  transport  interests  for  co- 
ordinating road  and  rail  facilities.  I have  no  doubt 
in  suitable  cases  that  kind  of  pooling  of  receipts  will 
be  a convenient  method.  I would  not  like  to  say  it 
will  meet  every  case,  but  it  will  be  one  of  the  first 
to  be  followed  up. 

1108.  So  similar  schemes  might  be  applied  to 
other  districts  than  the  London  Traffic  Area  ? — 
I cannot  say  whether  the  project  of  a Common  Fund 
aird  Common  Management  without  fusing  the 
concerns,  such  as  has  been  projected  for  London, 
will  be  workable  in  the  Provinces,  but,  having  an 
authority  which  is  running  these  things  in  a con- 
venient form,  the  railway  can  conveniently  come 
to  terms  with  that  authority. 

1109.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  you  mention 
in  paragraph  73  a memorandum  which  you  under- 
took to  furnish  to  the  Minister,  in  which  your  views 
were  embodied.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  see 
that  memorandum  ? — I think  so,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Minister.  It  was  sent  to  him  at  his 
request.  I think  we  ought  to  know  his  views,  but 
with  his  concurrence  I thmlt  we  should  have  no 
objection. 
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1110.  You  have  no  objection  ? — Speaking  offhand, 
without  looking  through  the  memorandum,  I do  not 
think  so.  At  any  rate,  if  the  Minister  did  agree, 
we  would  give  you  sufficient  of  the  memorandum — 
there  would  only  be  excisions  from  it  dealing  with 
local  or  temporary  matters — as  to  be  self-explanatory. 

1111.  I have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you  myself, 
but,  if  there  is  any  point  we  have  omitted  in  our 
discussion  this  afternoon,  that  you  wish  to  bring  before 


the  Commission,  I should  like  you  to  deal  with  it 
now? — I do  not  think  I have  any,  within  this  ambit. 
If  any  members  of  the  Commission  wish  to  ask  me 
any  questions  I will  return  to-morrow  afternoon. 

[Chairman) : If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  do  that. 
I think  various  members  of  the  Commission  wish  to  put 
questions  to  you.  For  the  time  being  I can  only 
express  our  thanks  to  you  for  coming  this  afternoon 
and  going  into  these  matters. 


[The  Wit?iess  withdrew.) 


FIFTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  20th  December,  1928. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 
Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sir  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 


Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O. , M.C. 

[Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

[Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Henry  Langton  Thornhue,  called  and  examined. 


1112.  [Chairman)-.  Mr.  Thornhill,  you  are,  I 
think,  the  Chief  Legal  Adviser  to  the  London,  Midland 
and  Scottish  Railway  ? — ^Yes. 

1113.  And  you  are  giving  evidence  to-day  on  behalf 
of  the  Amalgamated  Railways  generally  ; is  that  so  ? 
— That  is  so. 

1114.  Now,  Sir  Josiah  Stamp-  yesterday  gave  us 
some  very  full  evidence  as  to  the  railway  position 
generally.  I understand  you  will  deal  strictly  with  the 
legal  aspect  ? — ^That  is  my  intention. 

1115.  And  you  will  tell  us  the  law  as  regards 
railways,  the  points  in  which  you  are  subject  to 
statutory  control  and  so  forth,  which  you  contend 
do  not  apply,  speaking  generally,  to  your  competitors 
on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

1116.  Now  perhaps  our  best  plan  will  be  if  we 
commence  -with  paragraph  6 of  your  Memorandum,* 
where  the  statutory  obligations  to  which  Railway 
Companies  are  subject  are  enumerated.  Would  you 
elaborate  what  is  set  out  there  ? — The  Commission 
will  see  that  in  paragraph  6 of  the  Memorandum  there 
are  a number  of  headings  which  were  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  particular  points  which  we  desire  to 
explain.  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  each  of  these 
points  is  dealt  with  more  or  less  in  detail.  I will 
endeavour  this  morning  to  put  before  the  Commission 
as  shortly  as  possible  such  matters  as  have  not  already 
been  dealt  -with  by  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  in  his  evidence 
yesterday  afternoon.  I am  afraid  the  subject  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  put  before  you  this  morning  is  not 
a very  interesting  one,  but  I will  endeavour  to  make 
it  as  little  boring  as  I possibly  can.  First  of  all  with 
regard  to  paragraph  7,  Sir  Josiah  has,  I think, 
explained  to  the  Commission  in  some  detail  the  new 
system  set  up  by  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  for  the  fixing 
of  rates  and  charges,  and  I have  very  little  to  add  to 
what  he  has  already  said,  except  to  point  this  out, 
that  in  adrlition  to  the  duty  cast  upon  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribimal  of  fixing  the  first  standard  charges  to 
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be  made  by  the  Railway  Companies,  there  were  other 
matters  which  they  are  bound  by  the  Railways  Act 
to  consider,  such  as  allowances  for  capital  expenditure 
incurred  during  the  period  of  control,  allowance  for 
capital  expenditure  incurred  after  the  period  of 
control,  and  also  an  allowance  for  capital  expenditure 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Act,  had  not  fully 
fructified.  Of  course  those  were  very  complicated 
matters  and  a great  deal  of  evidence  was  adduced  and 
finally  after  hearing  numberless  witnesses  from  every 
conceivable  trade  or  body  of  traders  in  the  comitry 
and  having  sat  for  115  days,  the  Rates  Tribunal 
eventually  fixed  the  standard  rates  and  charges  of  the 
Railway  Companies  for  the  future. 

1117.  When  did  these  rates  come  into  operation  ? — 
They  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January  this  year. 
The  Railways  Act  having  received  the  Royal  Assent 
in  August,  1921,  the  “ appointed  day,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  date  from  which  the  new  standard  charges  were 
to  operate,  was  in  fact  the  1st  January,  1928.  I 
think  that  -will  give  the  Commission  some  idea  of  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  task  involved.  Then  while  I 
am  on  the  subject.  Section  59  of  the  Act  sets  up 
machinery  for  annual  review  of  the  standard  rates 
and  charges  as  fixed.  There  will,  in  fact,  be  an  annual 
review  in  pursuance  of  that  Section  next  spring.  The 
Railway  Companies  already  have  been  compelled 
to  direct  their  attention  to  ascertaining  the  figures 
which  will  have  to  be  put  before  the  Rates  Tribunal 
next  spring  in  order  that  the  Tribunal  may  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  standard  revenue  for  this  current 
year  has  been  earned  or  not. 

1118.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — My  next  point, 
I think,  is  -under  the  heading  of  rates  and  charges,  in 
paragraph  8.  Of  course  this  is  a very  -wide  subject, 
and  what  I will  endeavour  to  do  is  to  place  before  the 
Commission  two  or  three  of  the  principal  topics 
arising  under  the  rates  and  charges  provisions  of  the 
Railways  Act,  in  order  to  show  how  very  much  con- 
trolled and  restricted  Railway  Companies  are  to-day 
in  the  matter  of  their  rates  and  charges.  I should 
first  of  aU  like  to  point  out  that  by  Section  29  of  the 
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Railways  Act  provision  was  made  for  a new  classifl- 
oation  of  merchandise.  The  old  classification  con- 
sisted of  eight  classes.  The  new  classification  consists 
of  twenty-one  classes.  The  bulk  of  the  classification, 
if  not  the  whole,  was  in  fact  fixed  by  a body  set  up 
before  the  Railways  Act  was  passed,  known  as  the 
Rates  Advisory  Committee,  upon  whose  Report 
the  subsequent  legislation  was  foimded,  but  by  the 
Railways  Act  it  was  laid  down  that  the  classification 
as  so  fixed  by  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee  should 
be  the  classification  under  the  Act,  and  by  Section 
28  of  the  Act  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  newly- 
constituted  body,  the  Railway  Rates  Tribrmal, 
to  revise  and,  change  from  time  to  time,  as  and 
when  necessary,  the  classification  so  fixed. 

1119.  These  classes  are  based  upon  the  old  principle 
which  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  mentioned  yesterday  of 
what  the  traffic  can  bear.  That  is  to  say,  the  more 
expensive  goods,  so  to  speak,  pay  a higher  rate 
than  the  cheaper  goods  ? — That  is  so. 

1120.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  classification  ? — 
Yes,  the  only  difference  of  principle  I think  involved 
in  the  new  classification  was  that  it  was  found  that 
the  old  classification,  consisting  as  it  did  of  only 
eight  classes,  was  not  sufficiently  precise ; that  is 
to  say,  you  might  have  a very  large  quantity  of 
traffics  of  very  different  characters  in  one  class.  That 
involved  the  Railway  Companies  making  entries  in 
their  rate  boolis  of  a very  large  number  of  special 
rates  in  that  class  for  particular  traffics  travelling 
imder  certain  conditions  ; therefore,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  in  the  future  it  was  thought  it  would  be 
more  convenient,  and  I may  . say  the  traders  and  the 
Railway  Companies  are  quite  of  one  mhrd  on  this 
subject,  it  would  be  more  convenient  instead  of 
having  one  comprehensive  class  covering  a very 
wide  variety  of  traffics  to  have,  say,  three  or  four 
to  cover  those  particular  traffics. 

1121.  That  is  why  the  number  was  so  increased  ? — 
Yes.  Then,  Sir,  there  is  one  more  very  important 
matter  I should  like  to  mention  with  your  per- 
mission, which  I do  not  think  is  quite  realised  by 
the  public,  that  is,  that  although  Parliament  and  the 
Rates  Tribunal  have  fixed  standard  charges,  the 
Railway  Companies  are  not,  as  one  would  suppose 
being  ordinary  commercial  enterprises,  enabled  to 
quote  lower  rates,  except  subject  to  certam  limita- 
tions which  I will  mention  in  a moment,  to  enable 
them  to  compete  with  other  forms  of  transport. 
Provision  is  inserted  in  the  Railways  Act  to  the 
effect  that  the  Railway  Companies  may  charge 
exceptional  rates  which  are  not  less  than  five  per 
cent,  below  and  not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  below 
the  standard  rates  on  reporting  those  exceptional 
rates  to  the  Minister  of  Transport.  That  of  course  does 
give  them  to  some  extent  a fairly  wide  latitude,  but 
as  a result  of  the  fierce  competition  on  the  roads 
which  has  been  developing  for  the  last  few  years  it 
has  been  found  that  that  discretion  has  not  been 
wide  enough.  Therefore,  as  the  Railways  Act 
provides,  the  Railway  Companies  have  been  com- 
pelled before  they  have  been  able,  in  order  to  compete 
with  road  transport,  to  grant  lower  exceptional 
rates  than  forty  per  cent,  below  the  standard,  to 
apply  to  the  Rates  Tribunal  beforehand  and  get 
their  sanction.  It  must  be  quite  obvious  to  the 
Commission  that  cumbrous  machinery  of  that  kind 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  a Railway  Company 
which  desires  to  quote  lower  exceptional  rates  to 
compete  with  road  transport  to  do  so  in  a practical 
way,  because  what  really  happens  in  business  is 
that  the  Railway  Companies  are  asked  to  quote  a 
rate,  we  will  assume  for  the  purpose  of  my  argmnent, 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  below  the  standard;  naturally 
by  the  time  they  have  gone  through  the  process  of 
filing  their  application  and  publishing  their  apphca- 
tion  and  getting  a date  fixed  by  the  Rates  Tribunal 
to  consider  their  application,  the  traffic  has  gone 
somewhere  else. 

1122.  You  can  quote  up  to  forty  per  cent,  less  than 
the  standard  rate  without  application  to  the  Rates 


Tribimal  ? — -Yes  ; but  there  is  an  obhgation  to  report 
those  exceptional  charges  to  the  Mhiister  of  Transport, 
who,  of  course,  naturally  desires  to  keep  some  control 
even  over  those  rates  in  view  of  the  obhgation  to 
secure  the  standard  revenue. 

1123.  Let  us  put  the  thing  in  a concrete  way. 
We  will  imagine  a company  of  hauhers  on  the  road 
quote  a rate  for  some  article  which  is,  shall  we  say, 
sixty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  standard  railway  rate. 
Now  in  order  to  compete,  the  Railway  Company, 
if  they  want  to  compete,  have  to  go  to  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  ? — That  is  so. 

1124.  You  say  that  involves  delay  and  the  traffic 
may  have  gone  to  the  other  people? — That  is  the  point. 
I think  it  is  a very  important  point.  The  old  system 
of  maximum  rates  and  charges  fixed  by  Parhamenfc, 
within  which  the  Railway  Companies  were  at  hberty 
to  quote  exceptional  rates  to  their  heart’s  content, 
has  been  swept  away,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Rail- 
ways Act,  1921,  which  fixes  standard  rates  and 
charges  and  to  a very  great  extent  controls  the 
activities  of  the  Railway  Companies  in  their  quotation 
of  exceptional  rates,  has  been  substituted  for  it. 

1125.  Under  the  old  system  which  existed  before 
the  Railways  Act  maximum  rates  were  fixed,  as  I 
understand  ; who  by  ? — By  Parhament. 

1126.  By  Parhament,  and  then  a Railway  Company 
could  quote  any  rate  it  liked  under  the  maximum  ^ — 
Yes. 

1127.  Now  you  cannot  go  beyond  forty  per  cent, 
less  without  special  apphcation  ? — That  is  so. 

1128.  And  therefore  your  contention  is  that  your 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  competing  with  the 
road  haulier  is  made  much  worse  ? — That  is  so. 

1129.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — There  are  a 
series  of  minor  points,  but  with  your  permission  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  them.  They  only  show  the 
cumulative  effect  of  this  very  stringent  Parliamentary 
control.  The  next  point  I desire  to  mention  is 
paragraph  12,  the  publication  of  rates.  I can  deal 
with  it  shortly  : 

“ Under  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1873, 
Section  14,  Railway  Companies  are  required  to 
keep  at  each  of  their  stations  a book  or  books 
showing  every  rate  charged  for  the  carriage 
of  traffic  and  every  such  book  is  to  be  open 
to  inspection  by  any  person  without  payment  of 
any  fee.  The  book  containing  the  general 
classification  of  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of 
calculation  charges  is  also  required,  by  Section  33 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888,  to 
be  kept  open  for  inspection  at  every  station. 
The  pubhcation  of  passenger  fares  in  the  booking 
offices  is  provided  for  by  Section  15  of  the 
Regulation  of  Railways  Act,  1868.” 

There  is  a regulation  which  is  a perfectly  proper  one, 
but  is  a very  wide  obligation,  that  at  every  station 
every  rate  and  charge  has  to  be  pubhshed  and  kept 
in  a book  and  every  passenger  fare  has  to  be  listed 
and  put  up  in  a conspicuous  part  of  the  station. 

1130.  Does  that  apply  to  the  road  ? — So  far  as 
merchandise  rates  are  concerned  not  at  all ; so  far  as 
passenger  fares  are  concerned,  I thhxk  there  are 
regulations  which  make  it  obhgatory  upon  passenger- 
carrying buses  to  exhibit  a list  of  fares  in  the  bus. 

1131.  Now,  when  the  railways,  under  their  new 
powers,  go  on  the  road  to  carry  goods,  have  they 
to  keep  this  book  of  rates  and  so  on  ? — If  you  will 
permit  me  I should  prefer  to  deal  later  with  the 
obligations  under  the  Act  of  last  session.  I think  it 
would  be  more  convenient  and  I can  run  through 
these  special  provisions  more  quickly  and  more 
conveniently. 

The  next  subject  is  paragraph  13,  disintegration  of 
rates.  This  is  a very  burdensome  obligation.  The 
obhgation  has  existed  for  many  years  under  different 
Acts  of  Parhament,  for  example,  tire  Regulation  of 
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Railways  Act,  1873,  and  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act,  1888.  It  has  been  a subject  which  has  led 
to  a very  great  deal  of  litigation.  What  has  happened 
in  the  past  has  been  this.  A Railway  Company  has 
charged  and  inserted  in  its  rate  book  what  we  call  an 
inclusive  rate.  That  is  to  say,  a collected  and 
delivered  rate  which  includes  not  only  the  charge  for 
the  traffic  over  the  railway  itself,  but  the  terminals 
at  both  ends,  station  terminals,  that  is  the  provision 
of  station  accommodation,  service  terminals,  services 
performed  by  the  Railway  Company,  and  a charge  for 
collection  at  one  end  and  dehvery  at  the  other.  That 
was  set  out  in  the  rate  book  as  one  comprehensive 
charge.  Now  it  very  often  has  happened  that  a 
particular  trader  or  a class  of  traders  has  been  very 
much  concerned  to  know  how  that  rate  was  built  up, 
how  much  was  included  for  the  railway  rate,  how  much 
for  the  terminals,  how  much  for  the  service  terminals 
and  how  much  for  collection  and  dehvery.  It  must 
be  obvious,  of  comse,  to  the  Commission  that  a 
pubhc  carrier  competing  with  the  Railway  Company 
in  the  same  hne  of  business  would  naturally  desire  to 
know  how  much  the  Railway  Company  were  charging 
for  the  service  he  was  prepared  to  do  himseK,  and 
therefore  constant  appUoations  were  made  for  dis- 
integration. That  is  to  say,  the  sphtting  up  of  the 
rate  into  its  various  elements.  It  is  a very  difficult 
thing  to  do.  There  has  been  a very  great  deal  of 
litigation.  Now  the  law  has  been  practically  codified 
by  the  Railways  Act,  which  by  Section  40  has  put  a 
definite  obhgation  on  a Railway  Company  to  dis- 
integrate its  rates.  I need  not  go  into  the  detail  of 
the  machinery.  The  effect  is  that  whereas  in  the  past 
the  majority  of  railway  rates  were  inclusive  rates, 
now  by  the  Railways  Act  the  standard  rates  are 
station  to  station  rates.  The  charges  for  terminals 
have  to  be  set  out  in  the  rate  book  as  a separate  item, 
and  also  the  charges  for  collection  and  dehvery,  so 
the  position  has  been  much  simplified,  but  in  the  case 
of  an  exceptional  rate  there  is  no  such  obligation. 
The  exceptional  rate  may  be,  as  in  the  past,  set  out 
in  its  comprehensive  form,  and  therefore  by  the 
Railways  Act  any  trader  is  entitled  to  know  on  certain 
fixed  principles  laid  down  in  the  Act  what  those 
exceptional  rates  cover  and  the  amount  of  the  charges 
in  respect  of  each  service  which  the  Railway  Company 
performs.  I mention  this  merely  as  another  example 
of  the  complicated  obligations  which  Parliament  has 
imposed  upon  Railway  Companies,  quite  justly 
perhaps  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  but  at  the  same 
time  involving  a great  deal  of  expensd,  and  I am  sorry 
to  say,  a great  deal  of  htigation  in  the  past,  and  I 
suppose  we  must  look  forward  to  our  troubles  in  the 
future. 

The  next  topic  is  paragraph  14,  conditions  of 
carriage.  I need  say  very  little  about  this  except 
that  under  the  Railways  Act  again  the  Rates  Tribunal 
were  directed  to  consider  and  fix  a new  set  of  standard 
conditions.  An  enquiry  was  held  which  lasted 
fifteen  days,  and  eventually  the  new  standard  con- 
ditions were  fixed  by  the  Tribunal.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  would  interest  the  Commission  to  have 
this  somewhat  bulky  document.  I do  not  propose  to 
refer  to  it,  but  I might  perhaps  put  it  in. 

1132.  What  is  it  ? — This  is  the  Standard  Terms  and 
Conditions  of  Carriage,  settled  by  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribimal.*  That  will  be  another  illustration,  if  I may 
say  so,  of  the  code  even  on  this  one  topic  which 
applies  to  railway  traffic. 

1133.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  put  it  in 
Now  we  come  to  paragraph  15? — The  obligation  to 
afford  reasonable  facilities  is  another  topic.  This  is 
an  obligation  which  was  imposed  upon  Railway 
Companies  so  long  ago  as  1854.  The  obligation  has 
been  widened  and  increased  from  time  to  time, 
notably  in  1904  when  the  Railways  Private  Sidings 
Act  was  passed  which  compelled  a Railway  Company 
to  provide  a connection  between  its  railway  and  a 
private  siding  on  application  of  the  owner  of  the 

* Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1927,  No.  1009. 


siding.  The  obligation  has  since  been  extended  by 
Section  16  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  which  is  to 
this  effect  : 

“ The  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  may,  on 
the  application  of  any  body  of  persons  represent- 
ing the  public  or  trade  or  any  particular  locality, 
require  a Railway  Company  to  afford  reasonable 
railway  services,  facilities  and  conveniences  (in- 
cluding the  provision  of  such  minor  alterations, 
extensions  and  improvements  of  existing  works 
as  will  not  involve  in  any  one  case  an  expenditure 
exceeding  £100,000).” 

There  is  another  instance  of  the  very  strict  watch 
which  is  kept  by  public  bodies  over  railway  activities, 
and  here  we  have  an  obligation  in  certain  circum- 
stances put  upon  the  Railway  Company,  if  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Commission  is  satisfied  that  it  is 
reasonable,  that  they  should  spend  up  to  £100,000  in 
connection  with  one  particular  work.  Then  the  next 
topic  I should  like  to  mention  is  paragraph  16.  There 
again  that  is  a further  extension  of  the  obhgation  to 
afford  reasonable  facilities.  In  the  old  days  when  the 
country  was  split  up  into  a very  large  number  of 
Railway  Companies  all  eagerly  competing  for  all  the 
traffic  they  could  get,  it  sometimes  happened  that  one 
Railway  Company  would  accept  traffic  to  the  limit 
of  its  own  system.  There  it  had  to  be  transferred  and 
handed  over  to  another,  and  possibly  competing. 
Railway  Company,  and  re-booked  at  great  expense 
and  great  inconvenience,  the  resffit  being  that  each 
Railway  Company  sought  to  impose  its  own  local 
charge  for  such  portion  of  the  joruney  as  was  upon  its 
own  railway.  Obviously  that  was  a state  of  things 
that  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  an  obhgation 
was  put  upon  the  Companies  to  carry  traffic  at 
through  rates. 

1134.  Taking  it  all  round,  is  not  that  an  advantage 
to  the  Railv^ay  Companies  ? — I am  not  suggestmg  it 
is  a disadvantage,  but  I am  suggesting  it  is  a point  to 
show  how  jealously  the  activities  of  Railway  Com- 
panies are  watched,  and  whenever  a situation  arises 
which  causes  an  outcry  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Parlia- 
ment immediately  steps  in  and  adjusts  the  situation 
by  legislation.  I do  not  suggest  in  the  least  that  it  is 
a disadvantage.  It  is  a slight  disadvantage  in  this 
respect,  that  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  to  examine  the  through  rates  on  the 
application  of  any  individual  trader  who  is  interested 
in  the  traffic,  and  they  have  the  power  to  fix  a rate 
they  thmk  is  a reasonable  rate  which  may  not  be 
made  up  of  the  sum  of  the  two  local  rates  but  may  be 
considerably  less,  so  it  is  a slight  disadvantage  because 
it  curbs  and  controls  our  power  of  charging. 

Paragraph  17  I think  I have  already  referred  to. 
Then  the  subject  of  undue  preference  in  paragraph  18. 
I do  not  think  I can  say  very  much  more  about  this. 
I think  Sir  Josiah  did  indicate  to  you  fairly  clear- 
ly ...  • 

1135.  He  dealt  with  this  fairly  fully  ? — I rather 
gathered  from  what  he  said  that  he  personally  did 
not  regard  this  as  a serious  disadvantage,  the  obli- 
gation or  rather  the  prohibition  against  undue  pre- 
ference. I am  not  sure  that  I go  quite  so  far  as  he 
does.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  railway  litigation,  and  I can 
only  say  this,  that  I should  say  certainly  more  than 
half  of  the  cases  within  my  experience  that  have  come 
before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  have  been 
cases  involving  the  examination  of  the  principles  of 
undue  preference.  I do  not  want  to  deliver  a lecture 
on  the  subject,  but  I can  assure  you  this  prohibition 
against  undue  preference  from  the  point  of  view,  at 
any  rate,  of  a railway  lawyer  has  caused  more  trouble 
and  anxiety  and  inconvenience  than  almost  any 
regulation  contained  in  any  railway  statute.  It  is  a 
complicated  and  difficult  subject,  and  was  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  at  a time  when  the 
railways  were  practically  monopolists.  It  was 
designed  to  prevent  a Railway  Company,  by  reason 
possibly  of  some  business  connection  with  a large 
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firm  of  traders,  giving  them  an  advantage  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  give  to  a smaller  man.  There 
are  other  instances  which  I could  quote,  but,  generally 
speaking,  that  was  the  point  of  attack.  The  pro- 
hibition which  commenced  in  1854  was  extended  in 
1873  and  1888,  and  in  1894  it  was  a very  very  real 
prohibition  and  has  caused  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
and  trouble  in  dealing  with  railway  business. 

1136.  You  would  not  suggest  it  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public,  would  you  ? — J.  do  not 
suggest  that  for  a moment,  but  what  I do  respectfully 
suggest  is  this  ; that  however  important  and  valuable 
it  was  in  the  old  days  to  the  trading  public  as  a pro- 
tection against  abuse  by  the  Railway  Company  of 
its  powers,  that  importance  has  diminished  to  a very 
considerable  extent  ; firstly,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  old  Railway  Companies  have  been  welded 
into  four  big  groups,  therefore  reducing  the  power  of 
competition  as  between  one  Railway  Company  and 
another,  and  reducing  the  possibility  of  giving  this 
preference.  On  top  of  that  we  have  the  enormous 
power  of  road  competition,  which  is  of  course  entirely 
free. 

1137.  You  mean  a road  haulier  can  give  any  pre- 
ference undue  or  otherwise  to  anybody  ? — He  can  do 
anything  he  likes.  He  can  go  to  the  Chairman  of  this 
Commission  and  offer  to  carry  his  golf  clubs  for  10s. 
to  Birmingham  and  if  it  suits  him  he  can  charge  Sir 
Ernest  Hiley  5s.  and  no  one  can  say  him  nay.  That 
is  a very  simple  illustration  of  what  I mean.  There 
is  no  control  whatever,  and  I personally  should  feel 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  setting  up  any  code 
which  would  effectively  prevent  the  owner  of  a motor 
loi’ry  giving  preference  to  one  of  his  customers  as 
against  another.  That  view  strangely  enough  was 
not  held  by  the  opponents  to  our  late  Bill  last  session, 
because  it  was  strongly  ui'ged  by  large  trading  associ- 
ations that  the  railway  law  of  uirdue  preference  should 
be  extended  to  our  road  powers.  We,  of  course, 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  and  the  unfairness  of  it. 
The  Joint  Committee,  of  course,  adopted  our  view 
and  declined  to  put  any  such  obligation  upon  us  m 
the  Act. 

1138.  Anything  more  on  undue  preference  ? — I 
think  not,  Sir.  Then  I come  to  paragraph  20, 
worlonen’s  trains.  I thinlc  Sir  Josiah  has  sufficiently 
dealt  with  that.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
paragraph  21,  Crown  Forces  and  Police.  Para- 
graph 22,  wages  and  conditions  of  service.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  Commission  would  desire  me  to 
say  anything  more  about  that  ? 

1139.  Not  at  this  stage? — Then  paragraph  23, 
safety  provisions.  I think  these  are  really  matters 
of  common  knowledge.  I do  not  know  whether 
you  would  desire  me  to  develop  them  in  any  way  ? 

1140.  That  is  all  set  out  here  quite  clearly?- — It  is 
set  out  very  clearly,  but  it  is  not  very  comprehensive. 
One  might  perhaps  point  out  as  a matter  of  interest, 
that  these  safety  regulations  and  the  regulations 
estabhshing  them  have  led  to  a certain  amount  of 
difficulty  and  htigation.  I remember  some  years  ago 
the  Board  of  Trade,  under  powers  which  they  possessed 
under  the  Railway  Employes  Prevention  of  Accidents 
Act,  1900,  sought  to  impose  upon  the  old  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company  a new  system 
of  braking  goods  wagons,  which  were  called  either- 
side  brakes.  The  old  fashioned  system,  when  goods 
tracks  were  being  marshalled  in  a big  marshalling 
yard  on  falling  gradients,  and  the  trucks  were  being 
turned  off  what  was  known  as  a grid  iron  on  to  various 
reception  sidings  to  be  marshalled  for  their  destination, 
was  for  the  trucks  to  ran  down  of  their  own  volition, 
and  to  be  checked  by  old  fashioned  rods.  The 
shunter  was  compelled  to  jump  on  to  the  buffer  of 
the  truck,  put  his  rod  inside  the  wheel  and  check  the 
speed  of  the  vehicle.  That  had  been  in  operation 
for  many  years  and  the  old  shunters  were  quite  content 
with  it.  The  Board  of  Trade  said  we  must  have 
either-side  brakes.  They  sought  to  impose  rules  on 
us  which  we  said  were  utterly  unreasonable.  We  had 


to  go  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission.  There 
were  inspectors  sent  down,  experiments  made  and 
litigation  went  on  for  months  and  months.  That  is 
an  illustration  of  another  type  of  control  and 
regulation.  I am  not  saying  it  is  improper. 

1141.  Did  this  apply  to  other  Railway  Companies 
as  well  as  the  London  and  North  Western  ? — Oh 
yes,  and  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  came 
to  the  conclusion,  having  heard  the  evidence,  that  the 
proposed  rule  was  unreasonable.  I do  not  think  I 
need  say  anything  more  on  this  topic. 

1142.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  paragraph  24  ? 

■ — I think  Sir  Josiah  has  explained  to  you  that  under 
the  Railways  Act,  the  Railway  Companies  are 
required  to  furnish  to  the  Minister  copies  of  their 
accounts  and  returns  and  also,  at  intervals,  very 
elaborate  statistics,  the  headings  of  which  appear 
in  the  Schedule  to  the  Act.  The  Memorandum 
points  out  that  this  has  necessitated  the  arrangement 
of  the  Companies’  records  to  meet  such  public 
recj^uirements  rather  than  those  which  ordinary 
commercial  prudence  would  dictate.  Then  I think 
railway  passenger  duty  has  aheady  been  dealt  with. 

1143.  We  discussed  that  yesterday  ? — Yes,  and 
you  also  discussed  Lability  for  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges. 

1144.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  27? — This  is  an 
obligation  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Railways  Act 
of  1921.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
mention  it  in  any  detail.  I think  probably  it  is  a 
wise  provision,  because  it  does  encourage,  as  time 
progresses,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Railway 
Company  to  standardise  in  every  direction,  but  of 
course  I make  this  observation  with  regard  to  most 
of  these  matters,  that  the  Railway  Companies  would 
very  much  prefer  to  be  left  to  standardise  in  their 
own  way  and  at  their  own  time,  no  doubt  spurred 
by  public  opinion. 

1145.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  28,  dealing  with 
your  road  powers  and  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
you  by  the  new  Acts.  You  say  these  conditions  are 
not  imposed  upon  your  competitors? — No.  The  first 
condition  was  inserted  m order  to  protect  m some  way 
the  omnibus  undertakings  of  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company. 

1146.  You  may  not  pick  up  and  put  down  in  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  ? — No. 

1147.  Take  a motor  coach  belonging  to  a private 
company,  not  a railway  company,  which  runs  from 
Newcastle  to  London.  Can  that  pick  up  and  set  down 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  ? — In  practice 
it  would  be  very  difficult,  because  there  are  so  many 
prohibited  routes  in  the  Area. 

1148.  Is  that  a provision  which  applies  to  Railway 
Companies  and  not  to  bus  companies  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly. By  our  Act  we  are  entitled  to  bring 
passengers  in  from  districts  outside,  but  not  to  ply 
for  hire  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

1149.  When  you  go  into  the  District  you  cannot 
pick  up  and  set  down.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  The  second 
clause  is  inserted  for  the  protection  of  municipal 
tramway  services,  within  their  owir  boroughs.  There 
again,  of  course,  the  position  of  the  local  authority  is 
more  or  less  secured  by  the  control  they  exercise  over 
the  issue  of  hcences. 

1150.  They  can  and  do  refuse  a licence  to  any 
omnibus  proprietor  who  proposes  to  run  in  com- 
petition with  their  own  tramway  cars  ? — Yes,  they  do, 
and  we  ventured  to  submit  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee that  that  was  their  protection,  but  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  agree  and  inserted  a special  protection 
on  behalf  of  the  local  authorities.  Then  we  have  to 
give  notice  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  of  every 
regular  service  of  road  vehicles  provided  by  us,  and 
we  cannot  withdraw  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  if  representations  have  been  made  by  local 
authorities. 
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1151.  Have  omnibus  proprietors  to  give  notice  to 
the  Minister  of  the  estabhshment  of  services  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

1152.  And  can  they  withdraw  a service  without 
notice  ? — Yes.  Then  we  have  to  keep  a record  of 
rates  and  charges  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of  mer- 
chandise by  any  regular  service  of  road  vehicles,  and 
that  record  has  to  be  kept  at  the  nearest  railway 
station.  No  such  obligation  is  imposed  upon  road 
carriers.  Moreover,  Railway  Companies  may  be 
compelled  to  reduce  the  rates  for  merchandise  if  the 
Rates  Tribunal  think  they  are  excessive.  There  again 
there  is  no  such  obhgation  upon  our  competitors. 

1153.  You  mean  if  you  convey  goods  by  road  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal  can  reduce  the  rates  you  are 
charging  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  satisfied  on  complaint 
being  made  that  they  are  excessive. 

1154.  And  that  does  not  apply  to  the  others  ? — 
No.  Then  with  regard  to  section  (v),  I make  no 
point  of  this,  because  there  are  regulations  in  force 
which  compel  other  omnibus  proprietors  to  have  a 
list  of  fares  exposed  in  the  vehicle.  Section  (vi)  deals 
with  the  obligation  to  carry  mails.  Section  (vii)  is  a 
general  clause  which  was  inserted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  in  order  to  prevent  possible  abuse  by  the 
Railway  Companies  of  the  road  transport  powers. 
It  was  said,  of  course,  that  by  reason  of  our  financial 
resources  and  organisation  we  would  be  enabled  to 
estabhsh  a service  which  would  eventually  result  in  a 
vast  combination  and  monopoly  which  would  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pubhc,  and  I would  hke  to  say 
this,  that  the  Railway  Companies,  having  a desire  to 
satisfy  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  that  they 
certamly  had  not  in  their  nunds  any  idea  of  abusing 
their  powers,  voluntarily  offered  to  put  into  this  Bill 
this  clause  which  enables  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
on  enquiry,  if  he  has  found  that  we  were  abusing 
our  powers,  to  report  to  both  Houses  of  Parhament, 
with  the  usual  consequences. 

1155.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  “ abusing  your  power  ”? — Wehavethe 
greatest  possible  difficulty  in  knowing  what  it  does 
mean.  We  suggested  the  phrase  because  it  had  been 
™&gssl6d  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings. 
What  was  meant  was  this,  that  we  might  under  the 
Bill  as  it  then  stood  by  reason  of  our  financial  re- 
somoes,  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  had  the 
railway  receipts  and  railway  organisation  behind  us, 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  ordinary  private 
undertaker  to  compete  with  us.  That  was  the  point, 
and  that  was  why  you  will  find  in  the  following 
sections  (viii)  and  (ix)  that  obligations  were  put  upon 
us  to  furnish  most  elaborate  statistics  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  so  that  he,  who  is  really  our  master  for 
most  purposes,  should  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that 
we  were  conducting  our  own  transport  business  on  a 
proper  commercial  basis,  and  that  we  were  not 
subsidising  our  road  transport  business  out  of  our 
railway  receipts. 

1156.  I suppose  that  all  these  statistics  that  you 
have  to  render  are  costly  ? — Extremely  costly.  The 
staff  employed  as  the  result  of  the  increased  obhgations 
in  the  matter  of  railway  statistics  is  a very  large  one 
and  costs  a great  deal  of  money.  Well,  Sir,  I have 
©ndeavorued  as  shortly  as  I can  to  put  before  you 
these  few  legal  considerations. 

1157.  I am  very  much  obliged,  but  there  was  one 
which  you  omitted  about  which  Sir  Josiah  Stamp 
spoke  yesterday.  It  is  a highly  contentious  one  in 
paragraph  19 — differential  charges  for  treatment  of 
home  and  foreign  merchandise? — Yes,  I am  glad  you 
mentioned  that. 

1158.  I would  like  to  say  this,  that  the  charge  is 
frequently  made,  and  always  has  been  made,  that  the 
Railway  Companies  give  undue  preference  to  foreign 
goods.  When  I was  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
I used  to  hear  that  charge  made  nearly  every  day  of 
my  life.  On  the  other  hand,  I believe  the  matter  has 
been  investigated  over  and  over  again,  and  I am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  substantiated  in  any  parti- 


cular case.  I suppose  the  point  is  the  nature  Of  the 
services  rendered  ? — Yes,  I have  had  personal  experi- 
ence of  that  type  of  case  mrder  this  very  Section.  I 
think  the  name  of  the  organisation  concerned  was  the 
Guernsey  Mutual  Traders’  Association,  who  were 
carrying  on  a very  large  business,  and  the  allegation 
against  the  old  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company,  and  other  Railway  Companies 
joiired,  was  that  we  were  giving  a pi’eference  to  im- 
ported foreign  potatoes  and  fruit  to  the  detriment  of 
the  applicants  in  this  particular  case.  Our  defence  was 
that,  as  the  traffic  was  imported  from  abroad  in 
much  greater  quantities  and  in  much  better  condition 
from  the  pomt  of  view  of  packing,  the  cost  of  handling 
at  the  port  was  much  less  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  heard 
the  case  at  considerable  length,  and  upon  the  evidence 
and  facts  they  decided  that  the  complaint  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  application  was  dismissed.  That  was 
only  one  particular  case,  but  in  my  experience  there 
have  been  niunbers  of  cases,  and  there  have  been 
public  enquiries  mto  the  whole  position,  and  so  far 
as  I am  awai-e  I do  not  think  that  a really  deflirite 
conclusion  has  ever  been  come  to.  The  Railway 
Companies  have  not  been  wanting  in  their  desire  to 
do  all  they  possibly  can  for  home  produce  as  against 
imported  produce,  but  it  is  a very  difficult  subject. 

1159.  Your  contention  is  that  it  has  not  been  their 
policy  to  favour  these  imports  on  accoimt  of  the  extra 
traffic  you  might  put  on  the  line  ? — CertaiiJy  not. 

1160.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  case  where  this  charge 
has  been  substantiated  ? — ^I  know  of  none. 

1161.  (Dol'd  Clarendon)  : Have  there  been  many 
oases  of  litigation  ? — ^No,  my  Lord,  there  have  not  been 
many  cases  that  have  reached  the  stage  of  litigation, 
but  I myself  have  personally  had  to  deal  with  very 
many  oases  where,  I am  glad  to  say,  we  were  able  to 
persuade  our  customers  that  the  fault  was  not  entirely 
ours,  and  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  traffic  was  carried. 

1162.  (Chairman):  You  rely  upon  the  words 

“ Similar  service  ” ? — Yes,  we  rely  entirely  on  the 
words  of  the  Section.  I think  the  words  are  “ In 
respect  of  the  same  or  similar  service.” 

1163.  I thought  I woiild  just  like  to  ask  you  that 
because  it  is  a matter  that  has  been  a good  deal  in  the 
public  eye.  I have  no  other  c^uestion  to  ask  you  now. 
Was  there  anything  else  you  wished  to  brmg  before  us 
at  this  stage  ? — I should  like  to  mention  one  point. 
It  arises  on  paragraph  26.  I am  not  sure  whether 
it  has  been  already  dealt  with  by  Sir  Josiah,  but  it 
is  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  over 
railway  bridges.  It  has  always  been  rather  a sore 
point  with  the  Railway  Companies  that,  although 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
construction  of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  that  they  are 
and  always  have  been  liable  for  repair  of  the  approaches 
to  bridges  carrying  roads  over  the  railways,  they  have 
never  received  one  penny  of  contribution  from  the 
Road  Fund  towards  the  maintenance.  That  has  been 
a ^'ievance  for  a long  time.  I am  not  sure  whether  it 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  Commission. 

1164.  That  is  as  regards  existiug  bridges,  but  I 
put  this  pomt  to  Sir  Josiah  yesterday,  and  I am  not 
sure  what  his  answer  was.  Supposing  one  of  these  big 
roads  is  constructed,  for  example  the  Manchester  to 
Liverpool  road,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  affect  you 
adversely  ? — ^It  will. 

1166.  Is  any  contribution  made  towards  the  cost 
of  the  road  or  do  the  railways  have  to  construct  the 
bridges  ? — Bridges  carrying  an  arterial  road  over  a 
railway  will  be  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
promoters  of  the  road. 

1166.  And  will  you  have  to  maiatain  the  bridges  ? 
— ^I  should  say  certainly  not.  It  is  only  where  we,  by 
reason  of  the  construction  of  our  railway,  interfere 
with  an  existing  public  highway.  If  we  carry  that 
highway  over  the  railway  by  means  of  a bridge,  then 
the  obligation  is  put  upon  us. 
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1167.  It  is  where  you  interfere  with  the  existing 
roads,  and  bridges  have  to  be  constructed  ?— That  is 
the  test.  But  whenever  a Railway  Company  goes  to 
Parliament  for  powers  to  carry  out  a new  scheme, 
whether  to  construct  a new  line  or  to  widen  an 
existing  line,  it  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  every 
local  authority  concerned,  and  a great  deal  of  pressure 
is  always  brought  to  bear  on  the  Railway  Company  to 
spend  considerable  sums  of  money,  even  though  after 
all  they  would  not  be  strictly  liable.  That  is  a perfectly 
legitimate  attitude  adopted  by  Parliament  where  the 
Railway  Companies  are  compelled  according  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Committee-Room — they  are  some- 
times compelled  to  spend  money  which  strictly 
speaking  at  law  they  ought  not  to  spend.  I mention 
that  to  show  another  little  disability  to  which  Railway 
Companies  are  subject. 

1168.  You  do  not  wish  to  make  too  much  of  that  ? 
—No. 

1169.  Is  that  all  ? — ^Yes,  I think  that  is  all  I can 
tell  you. 

{Mr.  Montague)  : May  I raise  a point  of  order  ? I 
would  like  just  to  be  quite  clear  about  the  procedure 
and  nature  of  the  evidence  of  the  Railway  Companies 
before  the  Commission.  We  have  heard  the  evidence 
of  the  Railway  Companies  which  has  been  confined  to 
the  disabilities  of  the  Railway  Companies  in  relation 
to  road  transport  undertakings.  The  point  I wish  to 
raise  was  stressed  by  Sir  J osiah  Stamp  yesterday  and 
included  in  the  evidence  this  morning,  that  the 
Railway  Companies  consider  the  settlement  of  this 
relationship  between  the  two  forms  of  transport  as 
absolutely  necessary  before  any  question  of  co- 
ordination or  kindred  subjects  can  be  entered  into.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  position  of  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  that.  During  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  over  months  to  come  I imagine  we  shall 
have  evidence  upon  such  questions  as  the  kind  of 
railway  traffic  used,  and  demurrage  on  sidings  and  a 
thousand  and  one  matters  critical  of  the  management 
of  the  railways.  Shall  we  have  an  opportunity  later 
on  of  putting  questions  relating  to  these  matters  to 
the  Railway  Companies  and  asking  their  ideas  as  to 
railway  transport  in  relation  to  road  transport  ? My 
point  is  that  I conceive  the  terms  of  reference  to  the 
Commission  as  being  very  much  wider  than  the 
Railway  Companies  apparently  seem  to  think  they 
are.  Might  I ask  your  ruling  on  the  point  ? 

{Chairman)  : I think  you  must  look  at  the  first 
words  of  this  Memorandum  put  in  by  the  Railway 
Companies.  They  ask  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  deal  with  points  2,  3 and  4 of  the 
public  announcement  that  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mission. As  regards  point  2 — “ the  extent  to  which 
co-ordination  between  the  available  means  of  trans- 
port is  practicable  and  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
and  suggestions  to  bring  about  such  co-ordination”. 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp  did  make  certain  proposals.  He 
also  dealt  with  point  3 — ^disabilities — and  we  have 
heard  more  on  that  side  of  the  question  from  Mr. 
Thornhill.  This  morning,  as  the  Witness  appears  as 
a legal  adviser,  our  evidence  must  be  strictly  limited 
to  the  legal  position  in  which  the  railways  are  placed. 
Then  as  regards  point  4 — regulation  of  transport  by 
road.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  certainly  dealt  with  that  to 
some  extent.  You  will  appreciate  that  this  was 
intended  to  be  the  first  evidence  only  to  be  given  by 
the  Railway  Companies,  and  it  was  understood  that 
they  would  very  likely  be  asked  to  come  back  later  to 
give  evidence  on  additional  matters.  You  will  also 
remember  that  I gave  an  undertaking  to  the  Railway 
Companies  that  if  they  were  attacked  on  matters  such 
as  you  are  mentioning,  inadequate  service,  demurrage 
and  so  forth,  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
replying.  This  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Railway  Companies  ; we  hope  to  see  them  again. 
But  you  were  not  here  at  the  commencement,  Mr. 
Montague,  when  I stated  to  the  Commission  that  this 
morning  we  were  going  to  deal  more  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  State  over  the 
Railway  Companies.  We  shall  be  able  this  after- 


noon to  go  more  fully  into  other  matters  with  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp,  and  in  any  case  we  expect  to  have 
further  evidence  from  the  Railway  Companies 
later  on. 

1170.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : In  relation  to  paragraph 
15,  would  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  any  obligation 
on  Railway  Companies  to  provide  seating  accommo- 
dation for  the  passengers  they  book  ? — I thinlr  that 
would  come  within  the  general  principle  upon  which 
anybody  who  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Railway 
Companies  are  not  giving  proper  facilities,  may  apply 
to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission.  Of  comse, 
if  the  Railway  Companies  declined  to  provide  a seat 
if  they  wanted  one,  then  they  would  be  entitled  under 
the  present  law  to  have  that  facility  afforded.  There 
have  been  cases,  not  involving  seating  accommodation 
but  other  equally  important  matters,  where  the 
Courts  have  put  obligations  upon  the  Railway 
Companies. 

1171.  But  there  is  no  direct  obligation  ? — I should 
say,  as  a matter  of  general  law,  no. 

1172.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers that  may  be  carried  in  a railwaj^  carriage, 
except  of  course  the  dimensions  of  the  railway 
carriage  itself  ? — I know  of  no  statutory  hmit. 

1173.  May  I ask  what  is  the  position  with  regard  to 
road  vehicles  when  licensed  to  carry  passengers — the 
nmnber  of  passengers  they  may  take  is  limited  ? — Yes, 
In  certain  districts  I think  it  is  limited,  but  one  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Metropolitan  area, 
except  during  certain  hours,  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  is  uffiimited.  One  Imows  that  from  painful 
personal  experience. 

1174.  Yes,  we  are  all  suffering  inconvenience,  but  is 
that  quite  a correct  statement  of  the  law  ? In  the 
Metropolis  the  Home  Secretary  has  power  to  sanction 
so  many  passengers  standing  inside  the  vehicle  during 
certain  horns,  but  even  the  number  of  standing  people 
is  limited  ? — I believe  it  is,  yes. 

1175.  In  the  provinces  there  is  no  such  power  ? — 
No. 

1176.  Although  in  some  cases  the  police  authorities 
vsnnk  at  standing  passengers  ? — Yes. 

1177.  Now  to  the  extent  of  this  limitation  in  the 
carrying  capacity  of  road  vehicles,  they  are  at  a dis- 
advantage with  the  Railway  Companies  ? — If  you  call 
it  a disadvantage,  yes. 

1178.  In  the  matter  of  receipts  of  eom-se  to  that 
extent  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  Railway 
Companies  ? — To  that  extent,  yes. 

1179.  I do  not  Imow  whether  I ought  to  ask  you 
but  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  and  thus  avoid  my  asking 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  have  you  any  idea  in  comiection 
with  your  own  Company  as  to  what  is  the  shortage  of 
seating  capacity  as  compared  with  the  season  tickets 
issued  on  surburban  lines  ? — That  is  essentially  of 
course  a traffic  question. 

1180.  I thought  that  perhaps  the  Company  might 
have  had  it  put  before  them  ? — I would  not  like  to 
say  over  the  whole  system  what,  if  any,  shortage 
there  is,  but  I know  that  in  one  of  the  heaviest  parts 
of  oixr  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  passenger- 
carrying  in  large  numbers — I refer  to  the  London, 
Tilbury  & Southend  section  of  my  Company — 
I should  say  that  there  is  no  shortage  at  all.  It  has 
been  said  against  us  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  outside  that  the  facilities  we  are  giving  to  the 
public  on  that  section  of  our  line  are  wholly  inadequate. 
We  do  not  agree  with  that,  and  I think  we  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  untrue.  We  are 
making  every  possible  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
requii'ements  of  the  public,  and  I should  say  as  far 
as  that  section  of  our  fine  is  concerned,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  passenger-carrying  systems,  there 
would  be  no  shortage  of  seating  accommodation, 
though  sometimes  it  does  happen  otherwise.  During 
certain  hours  in  the  morning — the  peak  period  we 
are  faced  with  a situation  which  is  difficult  to  cope 
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with  ; but  I would  confidently  assert  that  there  is 
no  shortage  in  the  seating  aoconrmodation  so  far  as 
that  section  of  the  fine  is  concerned,  because  I have 
been  associated  with  enquiries  that  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  that  connection.  Of  course 
I cannot  say  anything  about  the  other  Railway 
Companies. 

1181.  I was  going  to  ask  you  that.  Is  not  the 
same  state  of  things  asserted  in  regard  to  the 
Inner  Circle  ? — I cannot  say.  I am  only  appearing 
for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  because  it  is  associated 
with  my  Company  in  certain  matters. 

1182.  Any  questions  with  regard  to  grievances  of 
season  ticket  holders  in  regard  to  standing  would 
have  to  be  referred  to  another  Company’s  witnesses  ? 
— Yes. 

1183.  Just  to  round  the  matter  off,  the  only 
real  remedy  for  anybody  who  habitually  cannot  find 
a seat  in  a train  is  to  apply  to  the  Railway  & Canal 
Commission  ? — I think  it  comes  to  that. 

1184.  Which  of  course  is  not  a thing  that  the 
average  person  is  likely  to  undertake  ? — No. 

1185.  And  the  Company  go  on  indefinitely  ? — 
Quite,  but  I would  suggest  a far  better  and  more 
eSective  remedy,  and  that  is  pressure  of  pubhc  opinion 
and  Parhamentary  control.  One  knows  that  when 
a Railway  Company  comes  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  some  new  privilege,  all  these  matters  are  brought 
up  and  most  hotly  debated,  and  I have  known  a 
Railway  Company’s  Bill  to  be  in  severe  jeopardy  on 
minor  points,  so  there  is  always  the  weight  of 
public  opinion  and  Parliamentary  control.  We  have 
always  suggested  that  that  is  even  more  effective 
than  the  power  to  apply  to  the  Railway  & Canal 
Commission. 

1186.  I thought  you  made  it  a grievance  just  now 
that  when  a Company  brought  a Bill  to  Parliament 
it  was  blocked  until  certain  faoihties  were  afforded  ? 
— It  certainly  is  a grievance  personal  to  me. 

1187.  Naturally,  I quite  follow  that.  Now,  Mr. 
Thornhill,  I would  hke  to  go  on  to  paragraph  26, 
the  question  of  the  bridges  over  the  roads.  Your 
paragraph  has  been  explained  both  by  Sir  Josiah 
Stamp  and  by  what  the  Chairman  has  said  this 
morning,  but  as  it  stands  it  is  hable  to  convey  a 
wrong  impression,  is  it  not  ? It  is  purely  a Railway 
Companies’  point  of  view  and  rather  one-sided  ? — It 
is  a statement  of  fact,  and  I venture  to  think  it  is 
accurate. 

1188.  I am  not  quarrelling  with  the  accuracy  of  it, 
but  I am  more  concerned  with  some  of  the  obscurities 
it  leaves.  May  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  this 
liabihty  ? I presume  that  a road  being  in  existence 
before  the  Railway  Company  contemplated  making 
a line,  the  Company  has  either  the  alternative  of 
carrying  the  railway  over  the  road  and  making  a 
level  crossing,  or  if  they  were  compelled,  either  for 
their  own  convenience  or  public  safety,  of  making  a 
bridge  ? — Yes. 

1189.  Now  the  Railway  Companies  make  it  a matter 
of  principle,  do  they  not,  that  they  will  not  allow 
anybody  to  interfere  with  their  permanent  way — 
they  carry  out  aU  the  works  themselves  ? — Yes. 

1190.  And  therefore  this  duty  of  maintaining  the 
road  at  a level  crossing,  we  will  say  first,  was  under- 
taken by  the  Railway  Company  for  their  own  con- 
venience ? — Yes,  except  to  this  extent,  that  it  was 
thought  by  the  Railway  Companies  at  one  time  that 
there  was  no  reason  at  all  why  a distinction  should 
not  be  drawn  between  the  obligation  to  maintain  the 
structure  of  a bridge  and  the  maintenance  of  the  road, 
and  that  was  a matter  of  htigation,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  there  was  that 
obhgation  to  maintain  both. 

1191.  The  origin  of  the  liability  was  really  the 
desire  of  the  Railway  Companies  to  have  control  of 
their  own  permanent  way  ? — -Well,  I am  not  quite 


sure  that  I can  agree  with  that,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  just  stated,  that  the  Railway  Companies  have 
very  grave  doubts  and  always  had,  whatever  their 
original  intentions  may  have  been,  whether  there  was 
that  obligation  upon  them.  It  had  to  be  decided  by 
numerous  Courts  of  Law  and  the  House  of  Lords,  so 
that  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Companies 
to  avoid  and  prevent  any  interference  of  any  member 
of  the  public  or  local  authority  with  their  permanent 
way,  did  not  include  their  regarding  the  service  of  a 
bridge  over  their  permanent  way  as  part  of  their  duty. 

1192.  Surely  they  do  in  fact  now  insist  on  carrying 
out  all  works  that  touch  their  permanent  way  ?— 
Certainly,  their  own  permanent  way,  but  the  point  I 
make  is  this.  I am  afraid  I have  not  made  myself 
clear.  The  point  I make  is  that  they  do  not  regard 
the  surface  of  a road  over  a bridge  carrying  a road 
over  their  railway  as  part  of  their  permanent  way, 
and  would  not  object  to  a local  arrthority  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  repair. 

1193.  That  was  the  obligation  put  on  them  when 
they  made  the  bridge  instead  of  a level  crossing  ? — 
A Parliamentary  obligation,  yes. 

1194.  The  approaches  are  necessarily  part  of  the 
bridge.  There  is  no  particular  grievance  about  the 
approaches  ? — -Oh,  no. 

1195.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  canal 
bridges  ? — Yes. 

1196.  There  is  no  statutory  obligation  on  the 
Railway  Company  to  bring  up  these  bridges  to  modern 
standards  ? — No,  none.  In  fact,  that  has  been  de- 
cided in  various  cases. 

1197.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  that  the  Companies, 
as  the  owners  of  the  bridge,  can  restrict  the  traffic 
going  over  the  bridge  ? — ^In  theory,  yes. 

1198.  To  vehicles  of  a certain  weight  ? — In  theory, 
but  it  is  of  course  very  difficult  in  practice. 

1199.  You  get  the  protection  of  the  notice  in 
practice  ? — ^Yes. 

1200.  You  use  if  for  what  it  is  worth  ? — Yes. 

1201.  By  that  means  you  have  interfered  with 
commercial  road  transport  on  a good  many  roads  ? — 
To  a very  small  extent,  I should  say. 

1202.  That  is  the  allegation  constantly  made  against 
you  ? — ^Yes. 

1203.  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  ? — -I  repeat,  to  a 
very  small  extent,  and  I should  like  to  say  this,  that 
recognising  this  very  serious  problem  and  recognising 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  many  of  the  roads  of  the 
country  should  be  prohibited  to  road  transport. 
Railway  Companies  have  shown  a willingness  to 
agree  with  local  authorities  as  to  the  future  main- 
tenance of  the  roads  carrying  bridges  over  their 
railways  on  a better  standard,  and  in  fact  we  have, 
as  you  loiow,  been  in  negotiation  for  a very  long  time 
with  local  authorities  with  the  object  of  a Bill  being 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  which  would 
be  an  agreed  Bill  to  give  effect  to  that  principle. 

1204.  That  is  quite  correct.  With  regard  to  the 
road  under  the  bridge,  I do  not  quite  see  why  there 
is  any  point  about  your  not  being  liable  to  maintain 
the  road  ruider  the  bridge  ? — I desire  to  make  no 
point  at  all.  It  is  merely  a contrast ; it  is  indicated 
as  a contrast. 

1205.  It  is  putting  no  such  obligation  as  is  proposed 
with  regard  to  roads  under  a bridge,  that  is  not 
intended  ? — Except  to  point  out  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction. I imagine  a reason  would  be  that  in  the  one 
case  of  a road  being  carried  over  the  railway  you  have 
to  put  up  a structure  to  carry  the  road,  and  then 
having  put  up  that  structure  you  have  to  maintain  it, 
and  having  to  maintain  it  the  obligation  must  neces- 
sarily be  extended  to  the  surface  of  the  road,  but 
where  a road  is  carried  under  a railway  the  physical 
conditions  are  not  quite  the  same,  because  you  are 
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digging  a hole  in  the  ground  and  the  liability  to  sub- 
sidence and  that  sort  of  thing  does  not  arise.  That 
really  is  the  distinction. 

1206.  While  you  may  not  have  interfered  with  the 
surface  of  the  road,  nevertheless  there  are  . a great 
number  of  railway  bridges  over  roads  which  may 
have  slipped  through  without  proper  control  and  are 
now  a menace  to  the  public  using  the  road  ? — From 
the  point  of  view  of  headway  ? 

1207.  No.  I say  more  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  being  tunnels,  people  approaching  from  either 
side  cannot  see  the  other  side,  there  is  a twist  in  the 
road  rmder  the  bridge,  perhaps  not  arising  from  the 
original  bridge  but  from  the  widening  of  the  railway 
afterwards  ? — ^No  doubt  there  would  be  such  cases. 

I think  you  will  find  Parliamentary  Committees  as  a 
rule,  on  a case  being  laid  before  them,  are  very  care- 
ful to  see  that  any  alteration  to  the  structure  of  a 
bridge*of  that  character  is  carried  out  upon  conditions 
which  are  satisfactory  and  with  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  public,  but  I agree  with  you  that  there 
are  cases,  of  course. 

1208.  These  thiirgs  really  have  slipped  through 
because  the  local  authority  has  not  objected? — ^In 
my  experience  very  little  slips  through  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  local  authority.  I 
dare  say  there  may  have  been  such  cases,  but  local 
authorities  as  a rule  are  very  much  alive  to  the  mter- 
ests  of  their  districts. 

1209.  That  may  be  the  case  now,  but  I am  speaking 
of  fifty  years  ago  when  many  of  those  bridges  were 
made  ? — ^My  experience  does  not  go  back  as  far  as 
that. 

1210.  Therefore,  the  control  in  the  way  of  the 
examination  of  plans  was  really  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  depended  on  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — 
Yes. 

1211.  And  if  the  bridge  slipped  through,  then 
Parliament  would  pass  it  as  a matter  of  course  ? — Yes. 

1212.  I suppose  it  is  not  denied  that  in  some  cases 
local  authorities  are  put  to  considerable  expense  in 
keeping  up  the  road  under  these  bridges,  keeping  it 
lighted,  we  wall  say  ? — No  doubt. 

1213.  For  which  they  do  not  get  any  contribution 
from  the  Railway  Company  ? — No. 

1214.  Might  I round  off  the  position  by  asking 
whether  you  can  give  any  idea  what  the  cost  of 
maintaining  these  roads  over  the  bridges  is  ? I have 
not  an  exact  figure,  but  I know  it  is  a very  large  sum. 

1216.  We  pass  to  paragraph  28.  I understand  you 
do  not  ask  us  to  criticise  the  findings  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  your  Bills  ? — Certainly  not. 

1216.  But  what  you  would  hke  to  see  is  that  these 
obligations  are  extended  to  your  competitors?  To 
some  extent,  and  where  they  are  appropriate.  I 
personally  find  it  not  very  difficult,  apart  from  the 
question  of  statistics.  I should  not  suggest  of  course 
that  a private  road  transport  undertaking  should  be 
compelled  to  supply  the  Minister  of  Transport  with 
the  elaborate  statistics  that  we  are  compelled  to 
supply,  because  the  position  is  not  the  same,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  making  any  comparison  of  the  Road 
Account  as  compared  with  the  Railway  Accoimt,  but 
subject  to  that  I thinls  that  most  of  these  conditions 
are  conditions  which  might  very  fairly  and  reasonably 
apply  to  ordinary  road  transport  rmdertakings  so  far 
as  they  can  be  applied  wdth  any  degree  of  practioa- 
bihty. 

1217.  Before  I ask  some  questions  about  individual 
conditions,  might  I ask  whether  the  Railway  Com- 
panies go  so  far  as  to  say  that  until  these  obligations, 
and  the  others  which  are  foreshadowed  as  disabilities 
in  your  Memorandum,  are  in  a way  rectified,  there 
can  be  no  co-ordination  ? — Oh  no,  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that.  All  we  say  is  that  it  would  make 
co-ordination — and  by  co-ordination  I mean  agree- 
ment between  road  transport  undertakings  and 


ourselves — ^much  easier.  I certainly  would  not  go  to 
the  length  of  saying  it  is  impossible.  In  fact  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  negotiations  are  at  present 
taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country  between 
Railway  Companies,  private  undertakers,  and  local 
authorities  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  such  an 
agreement  as,  while  still  securing  to  the  public  the 
best  service  that  can  be  given  to  them,  will  avoid 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  competition,  which,  in  our 
view,  is  of  no  benefit  to  anybody. 

1218.  You  put  it  no  higher  than  that  ? — No. 

1219.  These  conditions  in  your  Act  of  1928  were 
imposed  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons  which  considered  the  BiU  ? — They  were 
inserted  in  the  Bill,  but  I would  like  to  say  that  quite  a 
considerable  number  of  these  conditions  found  shape 
in  the  Bfil  in  the  form  of  a Parliamentary  clause  based 
upon  proposals  which  the  Railway  Companies  had 
put  forward  at  a very  early  stage  of  the  proceedmgs 
as  being  a certain  measure  of  protection  which  we  were 
prepared  to  give.  The  actual  form  of  the  clause  was 
not  considered  until  towards  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  I do  not  want  the  Commission  to  have 
the  impression  that  these  conditions  were  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Committee  itself  and  resisted  by  the 
Railway  Companies  after  very  long  discussion,  because 
a very  large  number  were  voluntarily  accorded  and 
offered  by  the  Railway  Companies  and  put  into 
Parliamentary  language  and  inserted  in  the  Bill  by 
the  Committee. 

1220.  Some  of  them  arise  from  your  suggestion  ? — 
Yes. 

1221.  But  the  Committee  on  the  whole  was  a 
friendly  Committee  ? — Certainly.  I think  the  Com- 
mittee showed  the  greatest  friendliness  to  everybody, 
and  I thinli  they  did  their  best  to  see  that  the  powers 
which  were  granted  to  Railway  Companies  were 
granted  on  such  conditions  as  would  be  equitable  and 
fair  to  everyone  concerned. 

1222.  Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the 
Railway  Companies  had  almost  special  facilities  in 
order  to  get  that  Bill  through  last  Session  ? — I am 
not  sure  I understand  what  you  mean  by  “ Special 
facihties.” 

1223.  You  were  saved  a Committee  stage  in  the  two 
Houses  by  a Joint  Committee  being  appointed  ? — 
I agree  the  House  authorities,  in  response  to  sugges- 
tions which  I confess  we  made,  thought  that  a Bill 
of  this  magnitude  should  be  dealt  with  by  a Jomt 
Committee  of  both  Houses,  not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  of  time  but,  I think,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  principles  involved,  and  it 
was  thought — as  I tliink  quite  rightly  that  it  was 
the  best  way  of  giving  consideration  to  the  matter. 
I agree  with  you,  of  course,  that  it  did  in  one  sense 
avoid  duplication  of  work,  and  it  avoided  the  necessity 
of  an  enquiry  by  a Committee  of  each  House 
independently. 

1224.  It  was  not  your  first  attempt  to  obtam  the 
powers  ? The  first  attempt  broke  down  in  1922, 
did  it  not  ? — I would  like  to  say  that  many  Railway 
Bills  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  contained 
clauses  givmg  the  Companies  powers  to  run  transport 
by  road,  and  those  powers  have  been  granted  by 
Parliament,  but  of  course  in  those  days  the  situation 
was  altogether  different,  there  was  no  competition, 
and  I think  probably  the  word  you  used  just  now 
would  apply,  they  slipped  through  without  much 
notice.  The  first  serious  attempt  by  a large  Railway 
Company  was  a Bill  promoted  by  my  own  Company, 
the  L.N.W.R.,  in  1922,  which  received  a Second 
Reading  after  a very  long  and  interesting  debate. 
It  was  committed  to  a Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Railway  Company  was  heard 
at  great  length.  Sir  George  Beharrell  was  asked 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
Minister  of  Transport’s  Report,  and  Sir  George 
Beharrell,  I think  after  ten  days’  proceedings,  for 
the  first  time  suggested  the  insertion  of  a condition 
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by  claus6  in  our  Bill  to  the  effect  that,  assuming  the 
powers  were  granted,  the  rates  to  be  charged  for 
traffic  carried  by  road  by  the  Railway  Company 
should  be  the  same  as  the  rates  charged  by  the 
Railway  Company  on  their  railway  lines.  Obviously, 
it  was  a condition  wliich  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
could  not  possibly  accept,  because  it  rendered  the 
powers  utterly  useless,  and  therefore  we  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  Bill. 

1225.  It  was  withdrawn,  really,  on  the  Report 
of  the  Mnister  of  Transport  ?— I am  afraid  I do  not 
agree  with  that.  It  was  not  withdrawn  on  the  Report 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  because  this  particular 
matter  was  not  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  at  all.  One  does  not  want  to  go 
into  past  history,  but  we  were  all  a little  surprised 
when  the  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  to  deal  with  their  Report  raised  this  point 
for  the  first  time. 

1226.  It  was  an  unexpected  suggestion  by  a 
witness  ? Entirely.  It  did  not  arise  on  the  Minister 
of  Transport’s  Report. 

1227.  And  it  found  favour  with  the  Committee, 
I suppose  ? — That  I cannot  say. 

1228.  At  all  events,  they  would  not  allow  the  Bill 
to  proceed  ? ^No.  On  the  contrary,  they  pressed 
us  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  and  they  were  extremely 
disappointed  at  the  decision  we  took  to  withdraw  the 
Bill,  but  what  we  felt  was  that  if  we  declined  to 
accept  this  clause  in  the  Bill,  when  we  got  back  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Third  Reading  there  would 
be  another  debate  and  instead  of  having  the  Govern- 
ment on  oirr  side  we  should  have  the  Government  on 
the  other  side  supporting  the  view  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  and  we  should  have  had  no  chance  of 
carrying  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Third  Reading.  That  was  really  the  history  of  that 
Bill. 

1229.  Six  years  later  you  came  again,  each 
Company  with  a separate  Bill,  and  you  got  the  powers 
in  your  Acts  of  1928  ? — Yes. 

1230.  With  regard  to  some  of  the  provisions 
mentioned  in  paragraph  28,  quite  briefly  section  (ii) 
provides  that  the  Railway  Companies  shall  not  run 
vehicles  in  competition  with  local  authority  transport 
undertakings.  I think  you  said  that  that  was  largely 
unnecessary  because  the  local  authorities  were  the 
licensing  authorities  and  had  control  ? — :That  was 
the  view  we  took,  but  the  Committee  did  not  agree. 

1231.  Is  not  that  rather  a wide  statement  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  licensing  authority  can  be  com- 
petent to  act  judicially  and  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Minister  ? That  is  perfectly  true.  It  must  of  course 
be  taken  subject  to  that  right  of  appeal. 

1232.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Corporation  of  Bradford 
were  told  by  the  High  Court  that  they  had  to  act 
judicially.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

1233.  The  record  of  rates  referred  to  in  section 
(iv)  (a)  was  really  put  in  to  guard  against  a monopoly 
being  acquired  by  the  Railway  Companies  exercising 
their  gigantic  resources  ? — I do  not  think  that  was 
put  in  with  that  object.  I think  the  real  protection 
against  a monopoly  is  contained  in  section  (vii). 
This,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  offered  by  the  Railway 
Companies.  We  in  fact  offered  that  we  would  keep  a 
record  of  rates  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandise  by  any  regular  service  of  road  vehicles. 
W^e  recogmsed  that  was  a fair  thing  and  we  accepted 
that  position. 

1234.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Railway 
Companies,  by  means  of  their  resources  and  organisa- 
tion, might  either  rrm  other  competitors  off  the  road 
or  they  might  buy  them  up  ? — Yes,  it  was  made 
constantly. 

1236.  And  that  in  that  way  they  would  acquire 
the  monopoly  ? — -It  was  made. 

1236.  So  this  clause  was  put  in  so  that  the  general 
public  might  have  some  control  over  the  rates  to  be 


charged  for  passengers  and  goods  ? — I should  not 
like  to  say  it  was  put  in  in  order  that  there  should 
be  some  general  control,  it  was  put  in — I remember 
quite  well,  because  it  was  put  in  at  my  suggestion — 
because  I felt  that  if  we  were  going  to  estabhsh  a 
regular  service  of  motor  lorries  carrying  merchandise 
traffic  it  was  oifly  right  that  the  people  who  wanted 
to  ^ use  those  vehicles  should  know  what  they  were 
going  to  be  charged,  and  it  was  convenient  that  the 
charges  should  be  kept  in  the  shape  of  a list  at  the 
nearest  station. 

1237.  With  regard  to  section  (viii),  the  Company 
are  to  render  accomits  of  receipts  and  expenditme. 
Have  the  Company  ta  render  anything  more  than  an 
ordinary  Municipal  Corporation  has  to  render  with 
regard  to  its  bus  or  tram  undertaking  ? — I am  not 
very  familiar  with  the  form  of  accounts  adopted 
by  a Municipal  undertaking. 

1238.  I do  not  Imow,  but  they  are  put  under  a 
statutory  obligation  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  their 
undertakhigs,  and  to  send  a copy  of  them  annually  to 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.  I was  wondeiing  whether 
that  involved  them  in  any  greater  work  than  is 
proposed  to  be  j)ut  tipon  you  by  this  clause  ? — I 
cannot  imagine  that  can  be  possible,  because  in 
addition  to  the  ordmary  principles  of  accoimtancy 
which  have  to  be  adopted,  the  Mmister  of  Transport 
has  always  insisted,  in  dealing  with  this  question  of 
road  transport,  that  the  railway  accotmts  should  be 
in  such  a form  and  with  such  added  statistics  and 
mformation  as  to  show,  as  clearly  as  it  can  possibly 
be  shown,  the  result  of  our  road  transport  under- 
takings, and  therefore  I do  not  want  to  put  it  higher 
than  this,  I am  c|uite  sure  the  information  which  the 
Railway  Companies  are  bound  to  give  mrder  their 
Act  is  certamly  as  onerous  and  certainly  as  complete 
as  any  information  which  a Municipal  imdertaking 
can  be  compelled  to  give,  and  I should  be  disposed  to 
think  that  it  was  even  greater. 

1239.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  idea  of  the 
Committee  on  your  Bills  was  to  put  you  on  the  same 
level  with  the  obligations  of  the  Municipal  bus  and 
tram  undertakings  ? — I think  to  put  us  in  principle 
more  or  less  on  an  equality  with  Municipal  under- 
takings, because  they  were  statutory  undertakings. 
That  was  our  argument  throughout. 

1240.  The  only  people  who  are  not  under  this 
obligation  to  render  accormts  are  the  bus  companies, 
private  companies,  and  of  course  private  owners  who 
run  their  own  buses,  the  small  men  ? — Yes. 

1241.  But  the  obligation  to  send  these  accounts 
covers  a very  large  proportion  of  the  road  under- 
takings ? — ^Undoubtedly.  Of  course,  I should  not 
like  the  Commission  to  gain  the  impression  that  the 
balance  left  over  so  far  as  road  transport  is  concerned, 
apart  from  Municipal  undertakings,  is  a very  small 
one,  because  I think  the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  last  Session  showed  that 
the  business  was  an  enormous  one  and  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  every  year.  You  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Garcke  produced  a famous  map  which  showed 
the  routes  and  systems  operated  by  his  various  under- 
takings, and  it  was  a surprise  to  everyone,  including 
the  Committee.  I only  wanted  to  make  that  point, 
that  there  are  very  important  road  transport  under- 
takings, quite  apart  from  Municipal  undertakings, 
which  are  not  subject  to  these  restrictions  and 
regulations. 

(Sir  Ernest  Hiley) : I do  not  want  to  ask  any  other 
questions  on  youi'  Memorandum  at  present.  The 
Chairman  stopped  at  paragraph  28,  and  I presume  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  examine  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  on  the 
remaining  paragraphs. 

( Chairman) : I think  that  would  be  the  best  course. 

1242. ^  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley) : May  I ask  this  ? Will 
Sir  Josiah  tell  us  how  he  proposes  to  pass  on  the 
benefit  of  de-rating  ? He  mentioned  yesterday  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  under  the  De-rating  Bill  would 
be  passed  on.*  Will  he  bo  able  to  toll  us  how,  or  can 
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you  give  us  any  idea  ? — I can  give  you  a broad  idea 
as  to  how  it  is  intended  to  be  done.  It  will  be  done  by 
a scale  of  rebates.  First  of  all,  the  Railway  Companies 
and  Government  Departments  had  to  consider  the 
trades  which  were  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  railway 
de-rating.  They  were  finally  defined — I do  not  know 
that  the  Commission  are  concerned  to  know  what  the 
particular  trades  were,  they  are  well  known  to  the 
public — and  then  it  had  to  be  ascertained  what 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  money  represented  by  the 
de-rating  relief  should  be  allocated  to  each  particular 
industry,  and  that  was  finally  settled.  Having  arrived 
at  those  proportions,  the  Railway  Companies  then  had 
to  devise  machinery  by  which  a scale  of  rebates — 
not  reductions  of  rates,  but  a scale  of  rebates — should 
be  put  into  force  which  would  represent  a sum  equal 
to  such  sum  as  the  Railway  Companies  themselves 
received  by  way  of  de-rating  relief.  Therefore  you 
had  on  the  one  hand  the  fund  represented  by  the 
rating  relief  of  the  Railway  Companies,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a sum  of  money  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
public  by  way  of  the  scale  of  rebates  agreed  upon, 
and  those  two  sums,  in  theory,  are  supposed  to  balance 
each  other.  But  of  course  it  must  be  obvious  that  if 
the  rating  relief  which  is  to  be  passed  on  to  what  are 
called  the  distressed  industries  results  in  a very  large 
increase  of  traffic — ^whioh  we  all  hope  will  be  the  case 
— the  total  sum  paid  out  by  way  of  rebates  will  tend 
to  grow  very  much  larger,  and  therefore  provision  is 
made  in  the  scheme,  in  the  Bill  itself,  which  is  of  course 
before  the  House — perhaps  I am  speaking  of  things 
which  are  sub  judice,  but  I am  trying  to  indicate  the 
broad  principles — provision  is  made  by  which  to 
some  extent  the  deficiency  shall  be  made  good,  that 
is  to  say  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  money  paid 
by  the  Railway  Companies  by  their  scale  of  rebates, 
and  the  sum  they  receive  by  way  of  rating  relief.  I 
think  broadly  that  is  the  idea  of  the  scheme. 

1243.  [Major  Salmon) : I understood  you  to  say 
that  the  rates  charged  for  the  carrying  of  goods  would 
be  reviewed  in  January,  1929  ? — Next  spring. 

1244.  What  does  \hat  arise  from? — It  is  a statutory 
obligation.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  Railways  Act,  I 
will  explain  that  to  you  in  a moment. 

1245.  It  has  no  regard  to  the  question  of  your 
standard  revenue  ? — Oh  yes,  it  has.  Under  Section  58 
of  the  Railways  Act,  the  Rates  Tribunal  have  to  fix 
the  rates  and  charges  in  the  first  instance  in  order  to 
secure  a theoretical  standard  revenue,  and  in  the 
following  Section,  69,  provision  is  made  that  the 
Rates  Tribunal  shall  review  the  standard  charges  and 
exceptional  charges  of  each  Company  at  the  end  of 
the  first  complete  financial  year  after  the  “ appointed 
day.”  The  “appointed  day”  was  1st  January  this 
year  ; therefore  this  review  will  take  place  some  time 
after  the  end  of  the  first  completed  year,  and  there  is 
provision  made  for  periodical  revision  from  time  to 
time.  Therefore  it  is  their  duty  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  standard  revenue  which  the  Act  designs  to 
obtain  is,  in  fact,  obtained  or  not. 

1246.  Would  the  effect  be  that  if  the  Tribunal  found 
the  charges  were  too  high  or  too  low  they  could  revise 
them  ? — Yes. 

1247.  It  is  with  that  object  in  view  that  they  have 
this  review  ? — Yes.  The  theory  is  that  if  they  find 
that  the  standard  revenue  has  not  been  earned  by  the 
Railway  Companies  they  shall,  having  regard  to  a 
very  numerous  set  of  circumstances,  adjust  the 
standard  rates  and  charges  in  order  to  secure  the 
standard  revenue  for  the  future.  That  is  the  theory 
of  the  Act. 

1248.  When  you  talk  of  standard  revenue  you  mean 
the  standard  profit  ? — No.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
profit. 

1249.  Standard  turnover,  gross  turnover  ? — Gross 
revenue. 

1250.  For  a particular  kind  of  traffic  ? — I beg  your 
pardon  ; I think  we  are  at  cross-purposes.  The  Rates 
Tribimal  in  the  first  place  have  to  ascertain  what  sum 
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of  money  must  be  earned  by  the  Railway  Company, 
after  taking  into  account  the  expenses  which  the 
Railway  Company  have  to  prove,  to  produce  to  them  a 
net  sum  of  money  representing  the  return  on  railway 
capital  in  1913.  I am  afraid  I misled  you  a little 
over  that.  It  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  in  actually 
arriving  at  the  net  sum  which  the  Railway  Company 
is  entitled  to  distribute  in  any  way  they  like,  they 
must,  of  course,  first  of  all  arrive  at  the  gross. 

1251.  Therefore,  the  question  of  a reduction  of  rates 
would  only  arise  if  your  earnings  exceeded  such  a 
figure  as  prescribed  by  the  Act ; is  that  the  position  ? 
— That  is  the  position. 

1262.  You  have  made  an  observation  in  regard  to  a 
free  hand  for  giving  rebate  below  the  forty  per  cent.  ? 
— An  exceptional  rate. 

1253.  Yes,  an  exceptional  rate  below  the  forty 
per  cent.  ; you  want  a free  hand  as  you  had  hereto- 
fore ? — I am  not  asking  that  the  law  should  be 
repealed  in  that  respect.  I merely  indicate  that  as  a 
disability  from  which  the  Railway  Companies  suffer  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a very  serious  control  over  the 
right  which  an  ordinary  commercial  business  has  to 
quote  whatever  it  can  get  for  the  business  it  transacts. 
Really  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

1254.  Why  was  that  prohibition  put  upon  you  ? — 
For  this  reason,  that  when  the  Railways  BiU  was 
before  the  Parhamentary  Committee — it  was  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  that  if 
the  Railway  Companies  had  an  unrestricted  right  to 
quote  what  exceptional  rates  they  chose,  it  would 
cut  right  across  the  whole  principle  of  standard  revenue 
laid  down  in  the  Act ; in  other  words,  if  Parliament 
on  the  one  hand  says  “ Rates  and  charges  are  to  be  so 
fixed  as  to  earn  a certain  standard  revenue  ” and  on 
the  other  hand  says  to  the  Railway  Companies  “You 
can  make  any  charges  you  hke,”  the  principle  of 
earning  a standard  revenue  is  completely  destroyed, 
and,  therefore,  Parhament  said  that  except  within 
certain  defined  limits  the  Railway  Company  should 
not  have  the  right  to  charge  exceptional  rates  without 
the  assent  of  the  Railway  Rates  Tribxmal. 

1255.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  got  a very  good 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  condition  ? — Which  is  the  quid 
and  which  is  the  quo  ? 

1266.  I suggest  to  you  on  the  one  hand  that  having 
a monopoly  for  carrying  certain  classes  of  goods — 
because  I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  you  have  a 
monopoly  for  certain  classes  of  goods.  From  the 
economic  point  of  view  there  is  a monopoly  ? — 
Certain  very  Hmited  classes  of  the  lowest  paying 
traffics  and  the  heaviest  to  carry. 

1267.  If  you  do  not  mind  we  will  leave  that  part 
of  it  for  the  moment.  That  is  the  first  point.  You 
asked  what  you  gained.  You  have  a monopoly  ? 

I am  not  sure  that  I can  accept  that.  I should  prefer 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  the  monopoly  we  once 
possessed  is  gradually  disappearing. 

1258.  Wiry  is  it  disappearing  ? — Because  of  road 
transport  competition. 

1269.  Why  was  it  allowed  to  get  into  that  condition? 
— Now  you  are  asking  me  a practical  question. 
Fortunately  for  myseh  I am  not  responsible  for 
railway  management.  I may  have  my  own  views  as 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  public,  but  that  is  a 
question  which  I am  afraid  I cannot  answer,  but  I do 
want  to  make  the  position  clear  that  we  are  really  not 
getting  a quid  for  a quo.  We  do  not  hold  the  view  that 
the  Railways  Act  of  1921,  admirable  as  it  may  be  as 
a piece  of  Parliamentary  construction,  really  does 
guarantee  to  the  Railway  Companies  anything  at  all. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  to  a Railway  Company  you 
may,  or  you  must,  charge  so  much.  It  is  another 
thing  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  impose  that 
charge  if  no-one  is  going  to  pay  it.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have,  as  I say,  the  added  restriction  of  the 
commercial  right  to  quote  what  are  called  exceptional 
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rates,  and  which  we  should  prefer  to  call  business 
rates.  Therefore,  in  answer  to  your  questiozi,  I would 
respectfully  say  that  there  really  is  not  a quid  “pro 
quo. 

1260.  Are  you  in  a position  to  answer  a question  as 
regards  the  capital  of  the  Companies  in  1913  as 
against  the  capital  of  the  Companies  last  year  ? — I 
should  not  think  there  has  been  very  much  addition 
to  the  total  capital  of  the  Companies  in  1913.  I 
should  not  like  to  say  ofthand  what  it  amounts  to, 
but,  of  course,  the  figures  are  published. 

1261.  You  do  not  just  call  them  to  mind  ? — Not 
within  a few  millions,  and  I would  rather  not  say 
something  which  was  not  quite  accurate.  I can  say 
this,  that  there  has  not  been  a very  large  addition 
to  the  capital  of  the  Railway  Companies  as  a whole 
except,  of  coui'se,  to  tins  extent,  that  when  the 
amalgamations  came  about  the  financial  trans- 
actions in  the  merging  of  the  various  imdertakmgs 
were  extremely  complicated,  and  the  capital  that 
finally  emerged  as  representing  the  capital  of  the 
four  groups  did  not  always  bear  an  exact  relation  to 
the  capital  of  the  units  which  were  absorbed. 

1262.  How  is  it  that  the  accounts  for  1913  do 
not  give  a capital,  either  authorised  or  ascertained  ? 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  that  ? — Are 
you  referring  to  the  statutory  accounts,  the  pubhshed 
accounts  ? 

1263.  Yes.  Might  I ask  what  is  your  observation 
on  that  ? Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  that 
figure  should  not  have  been  given  ? — I can  tell  you 
why  that  was.  The  compilation  of  the  annual 
accounts  is  a very  lengthy  aflair,  and  I should  think 
in  aU  probability  that  the  actual  figures  representing 
the  capital  account  for  1913  were  never  really  as- 
certained on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  War. 

1264.  But  in  arriving  at  the  compensation  that 
was  given  -under  the  1921  Act  arising  from  the  War, 
both  in  capital  sums  andinrespect  of  the  Government’s 
user  of  the  railways  for  a time,  I suppose  some 
regard  was  had  to  the  capital  value  ? — I should 
not  think  those  who  were  responsible  for  ad-viaing 
the  Government  in  the  settlement  attached  very 
much  consideration  to  the  capital  value  of  the 
concerns.  I think  I may  say  without  hesitation  it 
was  a rough  and  ready  settlement  which  represented 
what  both  sides  thought  was  a fair  sum  to  give  to 
the  Railway  Companies  to  compensate  them  for  all 
they  had  lost  and  to  assist  them  to  put  their  under- 
takings on  a satisfactory  basis  for  -the  future. 

1266.  My  object  in  asking  this  particular  question 
is  that  imderlying  the  whole  of  the  evidence  we 
heard  yesterday,  and  your  e-videnoe,  it  does  strike  me 
one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  you  have  to  meet  larger 
overhead  charges  than  your  competitors  ? — That  is 
"undoubtedly  true. 

1266.  That  being  so  it  would  be  rather  interesting 
to  approach  it  from  the  capital  point  of  view  ? — ^I 
quite  agree. 

1267.  vVnd,  therefore,  if  we  are  going  to  make  a 
comparison  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  a fair 
comparison  ? — I quite  agree. 

1268.  On  the  question  of  the  carrying  of  traffic 
under  reasonable  facihties,  I notice  you  said  that 
you  were  called  upon  to  make  pro-vision  of  such 
minor  alterations,  extensions,  or  improvements  of 
existing  practice  as  would  not  involve  in  any  one 
case  an  expenditzrre  exceeding  £100,000.  I suppose 
it  is  fair  to  say  in  answer  to  that  that  you  wo-uld  not 
spend  that  money  if  the  traffic  did  not  justify  it  ? — 
We  certainly  should  not,  and  of  course  we  have  a 
certain  measure  of  protection.  I think  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission  have  had  confided  to  them 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  whether  this  expendit-ure 
can  be  reasonably  provided  without  prejudicially 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  then  existing  stock- 
holders, so  that  they  have  the  right  to  see  from  every 
point  of  view  whether  that  expenditure  is,  first  of  all, 
necessary  to  give  proper  facilities  to  the  public  and. 


secondly,  whether  it  is  such  expenditure  as  will  not 
result  in  serious  injury  to  the  shareholders.  In  other 
words,  that  it  will  not  reduce  revenue. 

1269.  I really  fail  to  see  what  the  object  of  calling 
special  attention  to  this  is,  when  in  effect  you  would 
only  do  it  as  a commercial  jzroposition  ? — I think 
one  is  justified  in  saying  that  a thing  which  you  may 
do  if  it  appeals  to  you,  and  a thing  that  you  can  bo 
compelled  to  do  by  a Court  of  Law  if  it  appeals  to 
somebody  else,  are  not  quite  the  same  thing.  I do 
not  want  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  it,  but 
still  it  is  an  obligation  which  we  have  to  accept. 

1270.  With  regard  to  paragraph  14,  I understand 
that  the  Railway  Companies  carry  all  goods  under 
statutory  terms  and  conditions  ? — Yes. 

1271.  Is  there  any  compulsion  for  Railway 
Companies  to  provide  trucks  for  would-be  senders  of 
goods  ? — A general  obligation,  yes.  We,  in  our 
position  as  common  carriers,  are  bound  by  the 
Common  Law  to  provide  the  necessary  instruments 
by  which  our  business  can  be  conducted.  That  is  a 
general  Common  Law  obligation. 

1272.  But  there  is  no  obligation,  if  you  undertake 
to  do  it,  whether  you  take  a week  to  do  it  or  if  you 
take  a couple  of  days  does  not  matter  ? — We  are, 
of  comse,  always  liable  to  an  action  at  Common  Law 
for  negligence  or  delay  in  delivering  the  goods,  and 
it  is  for  a British  Jury  to  decide  whether  under  the 
circumstances  the  time  occupied  in  the  transit  was 
reasonable  or  not. 

1273.  That  is  after  you  have  provided  the  trucks. 
My  observations  were  directed  more  especially  to 
before  you  received  the  goods,  the  point  being  to 
provide  the  necessary  trucks  within  a reasonable 
period  to  the  would-be  sender  of  goods  ; is  there  any 
obligation  under  that  head  ? — 1 think  we  should  be 
under  the  same  liability  if  we  accepted  goods  for 
transit  and  we  took  those  goods  to  our  station  or  to 
our  warehouse  and  we  kept  them  there  for  an  un- 
reasonable period  because  we  had  not  got  a truck  ; 
we  should  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  at  law  as 
if  we  had  put  them  into  a truck  and  taken  an  un- 
reasonable length  of  time  in  delivering  at  the  other 
end. 

1274.  Let  "US  assume  for  a moment  that  a big  steel 
manufacturer  requires  a quantity  of  steel  to  be  moved 
from  his  works  and  he  is  waiting  for  trucks.  Is  there 
any  obligation  on  the  Railway  Company  to  provide 
a certain  number  of  trucks  within  a given  laeriod  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  there  is.  Unfortunately,  shortage  of 
rolling  stock  is  cpiite  a common  occurrence  and  has 
very  often  resulted  m considerable  mconvenience  to 
big  collieries,  for  example.  But  I agree  "with  you,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  statutory  enactment  that 
I am  aware  of  which  says  in  terms  that  a Railway 
Company  must  at  all  tunes  and  in  all  places  and  in 
all  circumstances  be  ready  to  provide  as  many  trucks 
as  the  colliery  proprietor  or  the  steel  man-ufacturer 
wants  for  the  p-urposes  of  his  business.  That  is  the 
best  way  of  putting  it,  I think. 

1276.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a shortage  of  trucks  and 
delay  on  accoimt  of  that  shortage  of  trucks,  it  is  not 
surprising,  is  it,  that  you  get  competition  by  road 
carriers  1 — 1 do  not  think  it  is. 

1276.  The  statement  you  make  in  paragraph  19 
is  very  interestmg,  that  you  are  not  empowered  to 
make  any  difference  in  the  charges  for  or  m the  treat- 
ment of  home  and  foreign  merchandise.  The  point 
I want  to  put  is  this.  Do  the  Railway  Companies 
favour  obtaining  powers  to  make  that  difference  ? — 
Oh  no,  we  should  never  ask  that. 

1277.  You  would  never  ask  it  ? — No. 

1278.  May  I ask  then  what  is  the  particular  object 
of  referring  to  it  ? — It  is  only  another  illustration  of 
the  legislation  placing  upon  Railway  Companies 
prohibitions  of  a certain  character  to  prevent  abuses. 
I can  quite  conceive  of  a case  where,  either  through 
lack  of  understanding  or  business  instinct  or  possibly 
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for  some  even  more  sinister  motive  on  the  part  of 
some  local  representative  of  a Railway  Company, 
there  might  be  a case  where  a preference  has  been 
given.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  to  happen,  but  it  con- 
ceivably might  happen  and  that  is  what  this  Section  is 
intended  to  prevent,  unfair  preference  as  between  one 
class  of  trader  and  another  or  as  between  one  form  of 
produce  coming  from  one  country  and  another. 

1279.  Of  course,  now  the  Companies  are  amalga- 
mated there  is  no  competition  within  the  Companies 
themselves  ? — Oh  yes,  considerable  competition. 

1280.  Would  there  be  considerable  comijetition  in 
givmg  preference,  or  under  the  heading  of  the  forty 
per  cent,  where  you  have  powers  to  give  it  ? Is  it 
likely  that  one  Company  might  offer  a particular 
traffic  for  preferential  treatment  to  the  extent,  say, 
of  thirty  per  cent,  and  another  Company  might  go 
the  whole  hog  and  offer  forty  per  cent.  ? Is  that 
likely  ? — It  does  happen,  of  course.  I really  cannot 
accept  the  broad  proposition  that  all  competition 
between  Railway  Companies  has  ceased  to  exist. 

1281.  [Chairman]  ■.  You  mean  there  is  still  com- 
petition between  the  four  groups  ? — Where  they 
compete  for  the  same  traffic  in  the  same  district. 

1282.  For  example,  the  Great  Western  and  the 
London,  Midland  and  Scottish  to  Birmingham  ? — 
And  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  and  London 
and  North  Eastern  to  what  are  called  the  “ Gates  of 
Scotland.”  We  call  them  the  “ Gates  of  Scotland,” 
and  they  call  them  something  else.  There  is  ever- 
lasting competition  going  on,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  railway  service  and  publicity  and  propaganda. 

1283.  (Major  Salmon) : I would  like  if  I may  to 
take  it  under  two  heads.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
facilities  to  the  travelling  public,  the  nmnber  of  trains 
or  times  of  trains,  there  may  be  competition,  but  my 
point  was  rather  directed  to  the  c|uestion  of  the  cost 
of  carrymg  of  goods.  Is  there  really  any  competition 
between  the  group  Companies  over  the  carrying  of 
goods  ? — I thmk  my  general  answer  would  be  yes. 
We  are  getting  into  rather  deep  water  on  practical 
questions. 

1284.  (Chairman):  As  far  as  possible  we  will  confine 
our  questions  to  Mr.  ThornliUl  to  legal  points.  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  will  be  here  this  afternoon  and  can  deal 
with  general  questions  of  railway  policy? — Of  course, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  may  not 
agree  with  everything  I am  saying  and,  therefore,  I 
tliinli  I will  ask  the  Commission  to  absolve  me  from 
the  necessity  of  answermg  these  practical  questions. 

1285.  (Major  Salmon)  : In  regard  to  paragraph  22, 
for  my  information  I should  like  to  know  whether  the 
regulations  made  by  the  Central  Wages  Board  as  to 
wages  and  conditions  of  service,  are  applicable  to  the 
transport  workers  as  well  as  to  the  actual  railway 
workers  ? — As  you  know,  we  own  a considerable 
number  of  lorries  for  our  ordinary  cartage  service,  and 
I think  I am  right  m saying  that  the  majority  of  the 
drivers  of  those  lorries,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  subject 
to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  railway  servants.  In 
other  words,  they  come  within  the  Conciliation 
programme. 

1286.  In  regard  to  the  returns  of  accounts  that  you 
make  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  have  you  ever 
suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  to  give  the  same 
information,  or  the  essence  of  the  information  which 
is  necessary  for  them  to  have,  in  a cheaper  form,  or  a 
more  simplified  form  ? — I thuik  I can  best  answer 
that  question  by  saying  that,  of  course,  we  have  had 
constant  conferences  with  the  department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  responsible  for  these  accounts 
and  we,  of  course,  have  endeavoured  to  the  utmost 

; of  our  ability  to  keep  them  within  as  narrow  limits 
as  possible.  I think  on  the  whole  there  has  been  a 
fair  spirit  shown  on  both  sides,  and  the  form  of  account 
is  the  result  of  those  discussions. 

, 1287.  Of  experience  ? — Yes. 

1288.  I believe  that  in  answer  to  a question  you 
were  not  in  a position  to  say  what  the  liabihty  for 


maintenance  of  roads  over  bridges  and  approaches 
really  costs  the  Railway  Companies  ? — No,  I am 
afraid  I cannot  give  you  that  figure. 

1289.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you  could 
get  it  ? — I am  told  it  oaimot  be  obtained  as  a really 
correct  and  accurate  figure. 

(Major  Salmon)  : I would  like  to  call  the  witness’s 
attention  to  this  point.  In  considering  the  whole 
position,  to  what  extent  the  Railway  Companies  are 
suffering  by  having  to  perform  a certain  piece  of  work 
which  they  do  not  consider  wholly  fair  from  their 
point  of  view,  it  is  rather  difficult  for  the  Commission 
really  to  express  an  opinion  unless  they  have  that 
information. 


1290.  (Chairman)  : Perhaps,  Mr.  Thornhill,  you 

will  get  a figure,  even  if  it  is  an  approximate  figure, 
and  let  us  have  it  later  on  ? — I will  endeavour  to  do 
so.  Sir. 

1291..  (Major  Salmon) : Would  you  mind  turning 
to  page  16  of  the  published  accounts  of  the  Railway 
Companies  of  Great  Britain,  1927.  Does  that  refer 
entirely  to  this  paragraph  in  the  evidence — roads  and 
fences  ? — There  you  see  they  are  all  lumped  together. 

1292.  That  is  the  point,  if  you  can  separate  it  ? — 
We  will  endeavour  to  produce  something  for  you. 


1293.  (Mr.  Montague)  : First  of  all  upon  the  pomt 
that  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  the 
Railway  Companies  for  the  maintenance  of  roads 
over  bridges  and  so  forth,  may  I ask  upon  what 
principles  the  Railway  Companies  are  rated  by  local 
authorities  ? — Of  course,  we  are  going  tluough,  and 
have  been  going  through  for  the  last  few  years,  a 
rather  curious  phase.  There  is  still  in  existence  be- 
tween the  Railway  Companies  and  the  rating  authori- 
ties a rough  and  ready  working  agreement.  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  rated  on  our  net  proceeds  on  a sliding 
scale  which  has  been  agreed  between  us,  but  the 
prmciples  of  rating,  of  course,  are  the  ordinary 
principles  of  rating  which  apply  to  everybody,  that 
is  to  say,  the  letting  value  of  the  property,  with  certain 
allowances  for  tenant’s  capital.  Through  the  whole 
of  railway  history  that  has  involved  enquiries  in  local 
districts  where  our  railway  runs  tlirough  a particular 
area.  There  have  been  numerous  details,  but  this  is 
the  general  principle  which  has  been  in  existence  ever 
since  railways  appeared  on  the  scene. 

1294.  In  the  main  it  fluctuates  according  to  the 
receipts  ? — Since  the  War  agreements  have  been 
come  to  from  time  to  tune  with  the  rating  authorities, 
and,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  is  now  in  the  melting 
pot.  Probably  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  the 
whole  subject  of  railway  rating  will  be  before  Parha- 
merit  for  final  settlement. 


1295.  What  happens  in  the  case  of  the  quinquemiial 
revaluation,  re-assessment  ? — So  long  as  this  agree- 
ment is  in  existence  there  are  no  appeals  and  there 
are  no  enquiries. 


1296.  Would  I be  more  or  less  accurate  in  suggesting 
hat  as  a result  of  these  agreements  and  the  methods 
if  railway  rating,  so  far  as  you  may  have  a handicap 
ir  extra  cost  in  the  mamtenance  of  those  roads, 
ipproach  roads  and  so  forth,  you  are  probably 
ipproximately  compensated  by  the  difference  of 
reatment  by  the  local  authorities  in  regard  to  rates  > 
—I  should  not  agree  with  that. 

1297  You  spoke,  as  a matter  of  interference  or  a 
natter  of  disability,  about  the  old  method  by  which 
hunters  jumped  upon  buffers  and  used  rods  lor 
iraking  purposes,  and  I understood,  if  I heard  your 
ividence  correctly,  that  that  method  had  been 
luperseded  by  more  scientific  or  better  mechanical 
nethods  of  brakmg.  Do  you  regard  it  as  in  the 
lightest  sense  a grievance  that  that  better  method  ol 
landling  has  been  imposed  ?— I was  only 
hat  as  an  illustration  of  what  happened  in  a particffia 
ncident  with  which  I was  concerned.  I am  not  here 
;o  say  whether  the  principle  of  either-side  brakes  is 
ibsolutely  essential  frona  the  pomt  of  view  of  the 
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safety  of  the  Railway  Company’s  servants,  or  whether 
the  old-fashioned  system  is  equally  good.  That  is  a 
practical  question  upon  which  I can  express  no  view. 
I merely  mentioned  it  as  an  instance  of  a case  which 
actually  did  arise  and  with  which  I was  concerned, 
and  which  involved  considerable  litigation.  An 
impartial  tribrmal,  after  most  exhaustive  trials  and 
after  hearing  the  most  elaborate  evidence,  came  to 
the  conclusion,  at  aU  events  at  that  time,  that  the 
rules  sought  to  he  imposed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  not  reasonable.  Please  do  not  think  I am 
venturing  to  suggest  that  you  may  not  be  perfectly 
right  in  saying  that  anything  that  can  be  invented 
which  has  for  its  object  increasing  the  safety  of  the 
people  who  work  on  railways  should  be  given  effect 
to.  I am  not  going  to  dissent  from  that  for  a moment. 

1298.  I take  it  you  do  not  think  I desired  to  cross- 
examine  in  the  sense  of  hostility  to  the  Railway 
Companies  ? — No. 

(Mr.  Montague) : But  may  I frankly  put  the  point 
that  your  evidence  on  that  particular  point  rather  did 
suggest  to  me  at  any  rate  that  there  was  an  element 
of  lack  of  development,  of  backwardness,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Companies  that  you  are  representing  on  matters 
of  that  kind  ? I do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much 
point  in  it. 

(Chairman) : Do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Josiah  ? 

1299.  (Mr.  Montague) : Except  that  this  particular 
point  was  mentioned.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I 
raised  it.  (To  the  Witness) : Now,  you  gave  a definition 
of  co-ordination.  You  said  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
Railway  Companies  co-ordination  meant  agreements 
between  the  Railway  Companies  and  otherwise  com- 
petitive haulage  and  passenger-carrying  road  com- 
panies. Supposing  agreements  of  that  kind  were  come 
to,  satisfactory  agreements  from  the  Railway 
Companies’  point  of  view,  would  that  not  mean  the 
estabhshment  of  a wider  and  bigger  and  perhaps  more 
oppressive  monopoly  of  a private  character  ? — I do  not 
thmk  so,  because  no  matter  what  you  do  with  one 
company  there  is  always  somebody  else;  there  is  always 
a third  undertaker.  There  are  numbers  of  individuals 
who  can  at  any  moment  put  services  on  the  roads,  and 
it  is  a process  which  you  can  never  stop.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  talking  of  a vast  combination  in  which 
practically  every  road  undertaker  in  the  country 
was  concerned,  that  would  be  a different  matter. 

1300.  On  that  point  you  will  appreciate  that  it  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  Commission  to  consider 
other  means  of  co-ordination  than  that  which  you 
suggest  ? — Yes,  I imagine  that  is  so. 

1301.  May  I ask  whether,  if  the  legal  habilities  of 
the  Railway  Companies  and  road  companies  were 
equahsed,  you  think  that  that  woiild  place  the 
Railway  Companies  in  a position  of  equahty  with 
them  from  a competitive  point  of  view  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  that  all  the  Parliamentary 
restrictions  and  regulations  which  at  present  exist  on 
the  railways  could  be  apphed  to  the  roads.  Sir  Josiah 
suggested  there  were  certain  directions  in  which  more 
and  more  effective  control  and  regulation  might  be 
imposed  upon  road  haulage. 

1302.  So  that  there  is  a balance  of  competitive 

value  in  the  situation  ? — Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
balance,  a balance  which  it  would  be  everybody’s 
ideal  to  reach.  ^ 

1303.  So  that  the  only  consideration  against  that 

competitive  element  is  national  advantage,  national 
service,  national  effioiency  ?— Well,  once  again.  Sir 
I am  most  anxious  ....  ’ 


1304.  (Chairman) : We  seem  to  be  getting  intohig 
politics  ? I must  be  very  cautious  in  what  I say 
(Mr.  Montague):  I quite  understand.  As  I sai 
with  regard  to  the  point  I raised  with  you  befort 
Mr.  Chairman,  I do  feel,  may  I quite  frankly  sai 
that  what  Mr.  Thornhill  calls  high  politics  are  reall 
the  most  important  consideration  for  this  Commissioi 


I would  like  as  far  as  possible,  realising,  of  course, 
the  point  you  put,  to  hnli  practically  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  before  this  Commission  with  the  high 
politics  of  the  situation. 

(Chairman) : Mr.  Thornhill  comes  here  really  to 
give  evidence  on  a limited  sphere,  and  I think  we 
must  confine  our  questions  to  him  to  the  legal  points. 
We  shall  have  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  here  this  afternoon, 
and  very  likely  we  shall  have  other  people  later  on 
with  whom  we  can  discuss  these  questions. 

1305.  (Mr.  Montague):  I have  only  one  more 
question,  and  I think  this  is  one  of  legal  disability, 
’^ith  regard  to  the  question  of  railway  trucks  and 
sidings,  is  there  any  legal  difficulty  or  any  legal  point 
which  the  Railway  Companies  would  bring  forward, 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  a more 
scientific  system  of  handling  goods  by  means  of  trucks  ? 
I am  thinking  principally  of  suggestions  which  have 
been  made,  mainly  from  Canadian  sources,  with 
regard  to  longer  trucks,  movable  partitions  and 
bogie  wheels,  and  the  container  method  generally. 
Is  there  any  legal  disability  which  would  prevent  the 
Companies  developing  upon  these  lines  ? — None. 

1306.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit) : I should  like  to  ask 
one  question  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  para- 
graphs in  your  Memorandum.  I presume  you  had 
the  principal  hand  in  drawing  them  up  ? — I have  been 
concerned,  of  course. 

1307.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  why  you  put 
in  paragraph  16  ? I presume  the  idea  is  to  put 
before  the  Commission  the  disability  under  which  the 
Railway  Companies  suffer  as  compared  with  road 
transport  ? I thought  Sir  Josiah  made  his  position 
clear  with  regard  to  that  heading.  I agree  the  word 

disabihties  ” is  a little  misleading.  They  are  not 
disabihties. 

1308.  They  are  disadvantages  ? — Differences  and 
disadvantages,  that  is  really  what  we  mean. 

1309.  Is  there  any  disadvantage  in  the  obligation 
for  through  traffic  ? — I quite  agree.  It  is  merely 
further  statutory  regulation  on  our  own  business. 
There  is  not  the  shghtest  doubt  that  if  the  railways  had 
been  left  alone  to  cariy  on  their  business  in  their  own 
way,  nearly  everything  you  find  in  these  Acts  of 
Parliament  would  have  come  about  as  a matter  of 
commercial  commonsense.  But  they  are  statutory 
obligations,  and  to  that  extent  there  is  certainly  a 
difference  between  ourselves  and  road  transport, 
and  in  many  cases  a very  great  disadvantage. 

1310.  May  I venture  to  say  it  is  rather  a pity  that 

in  this  sort  of  conspectus  of  the  railway  disabilities 
you  have  put  in  something  which,  so  far  as  I can  see, 
from  every  point  of  view  . . I think  I am 

inchned  to  agree  with  you.  I think  if  one  had  a 
httle  more  time  . 

1311.  You  appreciate  it  confuses  our  minds?- — 
I think  if  we  had  the  opportimity  of  revising  this 
proof  we  should  have  found  the  kind  of  imperfection 
of  which  this  is  an  example. 

1312.  Let  us  go  to  paragraph  19.  The  limitation 
to  the  giving  of  preference  is  contained  in  the  words 
“of  the  same  or  similar  services”? — ^With  this 
particular  preference  it  is  as  between  foreign  and 
home  produce. 

1313.  I take  it  that  the  whole  of  that  paragraph 
is  limited  to  preference  in  the  matter  of  rate  charges  ? 

No,  any  differences  in  the  charges  or  in  the  treat- 
ment. I can  imagine  a preference  being  given  in  the 
nature  of  a better  service. 

1314.  That  is  to  say,  if  a better  facility  were  given 
to  foreign  produce  as  against  home  produce,  that 
would  be  a contravention  ?• — Unless  it  could  be 
justified  by  the  Railway  Company  on  the  ground 
mentioned  in  the  Section. 

1316.  You  win  agree  that  it  isvery  wide — “thesame 
or  sumlar  services.”  It  is  almost  a coach -and -four 
provision,  with  a trailer  as  well? — To  a certain  extent, 
it  is. 
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1316.  While  there  may  be  actual  preference  at  all 
events  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  compete 
with  foreign  produce,  there  may  be  an  actual  prefer- 
ence, although  not  a legal  preference  in  this  case? — 

I think  it  is  quite  conceivable. 

1317.  There  are  preferences,  but  the  Railway 
Companies  have  not  contravened  the  clause  ? — There 
may  be  preference,  but  not  undue  preference.  That 
is  merely  a question  of  fact. 

1318.  I wanted  to  get  that  point,  that  really 
the  door  that  is  opened  is  opened  very  wide  ? — ■ 
Fairly  wide,  yes. 

1319.  I want  to  go  to  paragraph  26,  roads  over 
railway  bridges.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  figure 
of  300  miles  has  been  arrived  at  ? — I understand  it 
was  prepared  from  records  obtained  from  the  engineer 
in  each  district  of  the  road  maintenance  under  his 
control,  and  the  sum  added  together,  and  that  is 
the  figure  the  Company  gave  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses. 

1320.  Is  it  limited  to  the  roads  over  public  bridges 
and  approaches  ? — I do  not  Imow.  It  might  possibly 
include  station  approaches.  It  is  all  public  roads. 

1321.  And  it  includes  all  station  approaches  ? — 
So  far  as  they  are  public.  Of  course,  we  should  not 
have  to  maintain  a public  road  approaching  a station. 
All  we  should  have  to  maintaui  would  be  our  own 
private  approach  road. 

1322.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a figure 
which  was  really  limited  to  this,  because  it  is  rather 
affecting  the  minds  of  the  Commission  as  to  this 
public  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  it  is  rather  confusing  if  it  is  eompheated 
with  other  roads  which  are  maintained  purely  for  the 
Railway  Companies’  own  convenience? — I am  quite 
sure  that  is  not  so. 

1323.  No  private  roads  ? — No,  I am  quite  sure, 
because  the  figures  were  prepared  in  connection  with 
the  promotion  of  our  Bills  last  session,  and  I should 
bo  very  sorry  indeed  to  think  we  had  created  a false 
impression  with  the  Commission  by  putting  up 
figures  which  really  do  not  represent  the  facts. 

1324.  You  want  to  impress  om-  minds  as  to  this 
public  obligation  ? — This  figure  was  given  by 
Sir  Josiah  yesterday  afternoon,  and  if  it  is  desired 
by  the  Commission  we  can  get  additional  information 
about  it.  I am  quite  sure  that  Sir  Josiah,  having 
given  that  figure,  would  not  have  the  least  objection 
to  my  undertaking  to  satisfy  you  as  to  the  basis 
upon  which  it  was  prepared,  and  as  to  its  accuracy. 

1325.  {Chairman) : That  is  the  figure  for  the  London, 
Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  ? — Yes. 

1326.  You  have  the  figure  of  775  miles,  which 
applies  to  all  the  railways.  That  is  the  four  Groups  ? — 
That  would  be,  no  doubt. 


1331.  You  said  in  answer  to  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  that 
the  bridges  on  which  restrictions  of  transport  were 
imposed  are  very  few  in  number  ? — I should  say,  yes, 
comparatively  few.  There  are  notices  put  up — I have 
seen  them  myself  in  different  parts  of  the  country — 
but  they  are  very  difficult  to  enforce. 

1332.  You  realise,  of  course,  that  enables  the  Rail- 
way Companies  to  impose  a tremendous  obstruc- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  highway? — I have  already  said 
one  must  realise  that,  and  it  is  because  of  that  that  we 
and  the  local  authorities  are  making  serious  efforts 
to  come  together  and  arrive  at  a fair  compromise  by 
which  they  would  take  over  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  bridges  and  the  roads  at  a certain  price  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  them  and  to  us,  based  more  or  less 
roughly  on  the  relief  to  us  from  future  liability  for 
maintenance,  and  of  coiu’se  measured  by  the  main- 
tenance which  we  are  compelled  to  undertake  by  the 
existing  law. 

1333.  When  taking  threshing  tackle  to  a farm,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  take  a circuitous  route  ? — Of  course, 
that  applies  to  bridges  other  than  railway  bridges.  It 
applies  to  small  stone  bridges  over  water  comses. 

I have  myself  seen — I am  speaking  of  country  roads — 
weight  restrictions  on  other  bridges. 

1334.  Some  of  the  bridges  are  on  main  roads  ? — 
Yes. 

1335.  You  said  that  the  railway  monopoly  has  gone  ? 
— I say  it  has  been  very  materially  lessened. 

1336.  But  not  as  railways  ? — ^No.  If  there  were 
nothing  in  the  ooimtry  but  railways,  of  course  the 
monopoly  would  still  exist. 

1337.  The  monopoly  of  railways  qua  railways  ? — 
Railways  qua  railways,  m its  general  meaning,  still 
exists,  but  the  monopoly  of  transport,  which  is  a much 
more  important  thing,  certainly  does  not  exist. 

1338.  There  was  no  legal  monopoly  for  transport  ? 
— Except  to  this  extent,  that  subject  to  the  very 
imperfect  canal  system,  for  most  traffics  railway  trans- 
port was  the  only  transjoort. 

1339.  But  the  railways  succeeded  m mopping  up 
most  of  the  canals,  swallowing  them  as  a Nemesis  ? — 
Swallowing  them  as  a Nemesis  ? We  had  to  swallow  a 
good  many  of  them  at  a great  deal  of  cost. 

( Chairman)  : Let  us  confine  omselves  to  legal 
points. 

1340.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit) : The  legal  monopoly 
for  railways  exists  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  go  as  far 
as  that. 

1341.  What  iirfringement  has  there  been  of  the 
legal  monopoly  of  the  railways  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  the  legal  monopoly  of 
the  railways. 


1327.  Do  I understand  that  refers  merely  to  public 
roads  ? — Public  roads. 

1328.  That  is  an  important  thing? — No  doubt  the 
proportion  of  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  would  be  roughly  about  300  miles.  Certainly 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  it  is  confiired  to  public  roads,  but 
to  make  quite  sme  I will  ascertain. 

1329.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Public  roads  over 
bridges  ? — ^And  approaches. 

The  grievance  is  you  have  to  maintain  the  public 
roads  ? 

( Chairman) ; And  approaches. 

1330.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit) : The  Railway  Com- 
panies are  imder  an  obligation  to  maintain  the 
bridges,  but  only  in  a condition  to  bear  the  traffic 
which  went  over  them  at  the  time  they  were  built. 
They  are  not  under  an  obligation  to  strengthen  them 
to  meet  extra  weight  ? — Not  at  law, 

(34491  L) 


1342.  You  ought  to  instruct  me  on  that  point  ? — 
I have  never  heard  the  phrase  before.  It  is  a phrase 
you  have  coined  at  very  short  notice,  and  I am  not 
quite  sure  that  I understand  it. 


1343.  Surely  it  is  a legal  monopoly  that  a RaUway 
ompany  can  put  down  a new  railway  by  permission 
' an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  nobody  else  can  ? I see 
hat  you  mean.  I agree  to  that  extent  there  is  a 
gal  monopoly  existing  so  far  as  the  present  Railway 
ompanies  of  Great  Britain  are  concerned.  I imagine 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  a new  company  of 
roprietors  to  construct  a new  railway  in  England, 
Bcause  I think  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
le  Govei’nment  to  allow  the  whole  principle  of  the 
malgamation  into  fom  big  Groups  to  be  blown  upon 
y the  advent  of  a new  independent  Railway  Company , 
) to  that  extent  there  is  a legal  monopoly.  There  are 
)ur  big  Groups,  and  they  are  the  only  four  big  Railway 
ompanies  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  and  nobody  else 
in  carry  on  the  railway  business, 
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1344.  Is  not  every  level  crossing  a monstrous  legal 
monopoly  ? — There,  agaiir,  I find  difficulty  in 
answering  yoirr  question.  I should  hardly  call  that  a 
monopoly. 

1345.  You  can  hold  up  the  Kmg’s  servants,  and  the 
Kmg’s  subjects  ? — Subject  to  the  right  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport  to  order  the  removal  of  the  railway 
crossing. 


monopoly,  a very  great  monopoly.  Am  I right  in 
saying  that  the  use  of  the  words  “the  railway  monopoly 
has  gone  ” does  not  represent  the  position  accurately  ? 
— I say  it  is  very  seriously  cut  dovui. 

(Chairman)  : Now,  it  is  one  o’clock  and  we  will 
adjourn.  As  there  are  no  more  questions  to  be  put 
to  you,  we  need  not  trouble  you  to  retmn  this  after- 
noon. We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming 
here  this  morning. 


1346.  As  long  as  it  exists,  it  is  a serious  legal 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


Sm  JosiAH  Stamp,  G.B.E. , re-called  and  further  examined. 


1347.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit) : The  object  of  this 
Memorandmn  which  has  been  put  in  by  the  Railway 
Companies  is,  I take  it,  to  outlme  what  are  considered 
to  be  oppressive  disadvantages  which  are  operating 
on  them  ? — I would  not  exactly  put  it  in  that  wa.y. 
I should  say  differences  between  the  railways  and  the 
roads  which  reflect  themselves  in  cost,  but  not  always 
things  which  the  railways  would  ask  to  be  reheved  of. 
Some  differences,  as  I said  yesterday,  would  have  to 
remain,  whilst  others  should  be  compensated  for  by 
analogous  burdens  which  should  be  put  upon  road 
transport. 

1348.  I take  it  the  idea  is  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  Commissioners  with  the  injustice  of  the  present 
position  of  railways  vis-d-vis  road  transport  ? — 
Injustice  is  rather  a strong  word  in  some  of  the  oases. 
In  some  it  is  injustice  ; in  others  it  is  an  inevitable 
difference.  We  were  asked  to  explain  the  differences  : 
some  of  them  may  be  unjust,  while  others  may  be 
inevitable. 

1349.  Some  of  the  paragraphs  relate  to  things 
which  are  admittedly  advantageous  to  the  Railway 
Companies  ? — Yes.  I said  yesterday  that  the  net 
e:^^t^of^some  of  these''so^^^3lBd7-disa:bflitiesTH^KCTb^ 

''TSOTTrYdis^Uity  caimot  be  advantageous  ? — I ex- 
plained fully  the  connotation  of  the  word  “ dis- 
ability.” “ Disabihty  ” in  this  case  has  a special 
meaning  ; it  is  the  difference  between  rail  and  road 
{transport  reflected  in  cost.  I asked  specially  to  be 
I relieved  from  any  idea  that  I was  implying  that  they 
! were  necessarily  matters  of  disadvantage  to  the  rail- 
: ways,  particularly  the  safety  regulations. 

1351.  The  Railway  Companies  do  not  claim  that 
^they  should  be  monopolisers  of  transport,  do  they  ? — 
Far  from  it.  They  have  never  put  forward  such  a 
claim. 

1352.  But  it  has  been  said  on  their  behaK — I 
rather  fancy  you  yourself  said  it  yesterday — that 
the  railway  monopoly  has  been  eaten  into  ? — In  so 
far  as  railways  may  be  said  de  facto  to  have  had  a 
monopoly  of  transport,  the  advances  in  the  internal 
combustion  engine  have  automatically  eaten  into  it. 

1353.  As  a matter  of  fact  they  have  never  had  a 
monopoly  ? — No,  there  was  always  road  transport. 

1364.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  what  they  have 
lost  of  their  monopoly  has  been  due  to  other  in- 
dividuals and  organisations  maintaining  themselves 
more  abreast  of  the  advance  in  the  times  than  the 
Railway  Companies  ? — Would  that  be  true  ? No, 
1 do  not  think  so. 

1355.  You  do  not  admit  that  ? — No. 

1356.  In  question  1122  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Railway  (Road 
Transport)  Bills  you  said  that  co-ordination  is 
dependent  upon  the  Railway  Companies  getting  road 
powers.  Are  you  still  desirous  of  getting  co-ordination 
with  the  road  transport  organisations  ? — Certainly  we 
are.  We  are  doing  our  best  every  day  for  that. 

1357.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  a restriction 
upon  the  operations  of  the  road  hauliers  will  be 
likely  to  bring  about  an  atmosphere  in  which  that 
co-ordination  will  be  possible  ? — I think  some 
mitigation  of  the  peculiar  and  uneconomic  conditions 
which  they  are  enjoying  would  make  it  easier  to 
co-operate. 


1368.  Would  that  co-operation  tend  towards  a 
reduction  of  the  choice  that  every  operator  of  trans- 
port has  ? — Do  you  mean  the  choice  of  forms  or  the 
choice  of  the  number  of  people  ? 

1359.  Choice  of  the  number  of  people  ? — It  might 
conceivably. 

1360.  Would  that  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  general 
pubhc  ? — Generally  speaking,  instead  of  dealing  with  a 
chaotic  set  of  people,  none  of  whom  were  strong 
enough  to  provide  good  facilities,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  deal  with  people  who  were  so  confident 
of  the  state  of  the  industry  that  they  were  prepared 
to  put  in  proper  equipment. 

1361.  Would  it  not  operate  in  the  direction  of 
increased  charges  for  transport  ? — By  a process  of 
elimination  ? 

1362.  The  elimination  of  competition  ? — No,  I do 
not  think  so.  For  two  reasons.  One,  the  policy  of  the 
Railways  Act  itself,  which  automatically  reduces  the 
charges  as  the  standard  revenue  is  reached,  and  two, 
if  the  charges  are  higher  than  the  new  economic  cost 
of  road  transport,  after  making  the  requisite  adjust- 
ments, you  get  as  much  competition  as  ever.  It  is 
always  open  to  anybody  to  come  in. 

1363.  Yes,  but  the  general  effect  of  that  sort  of 
co-ordination  might  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
transport,  might  it  not  ? — I should  doubt  it  very 
much.  One  hesitates  to  give  an  absolutely  general 
statement  without  exception  at  all.  That  is  very 
difiSoult,  but  I should  say  in  99  per  cent,  of  the  area 
it  would  not  result  in  an  increased  cost.  The  very 
fact  of  co-ordination  implies  more  economic  costs. 

1364.  I should  like  to  turn  to  paragraphs  1 and  8, 
which  refer  to  the  Railways  Act  of  1921.  Do  you 
put  the  Act  itself  before  us  as  a disability  on  the 
Railway  Companies  ? — In  the  special  sense  we  have 
defined  disability  ; it  is  a difference. 

1365.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  repealed  ? Do  you 
suggest  to  this  Commission  that  it  would  be  a wise 
thing  to  recommend  its  repeal  ? — I should  not  say 
yes  or  no  on  the  question  of  repeal  until  I Imew  what 
the  substitute  was.  If  something  better  were  to  be 
substituted  I would  say  yes,  but  if  something  worse 
I would  say  no. 

1366.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  really  advantageous 
to  the  railways,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  too  early  to  say.  It 
has  only  been  in  force  since  the  1st  January  last, 
under  peculiar  economic  conditions,  and  he  would  be 
a bold  man  who  would  say  by  and  large  it  is  going  to 
be  advantageous. 

1367.  The  year  oir  which  the  standard  revenue  is 
based,  1913,  was  a very  good  year,  was  it  not  ? — It 
was  a pretty  good  year. 

1368.  Was  it  not  the  best  the  railways  have  ever 
had  ? — ^I  could  not  say.  That  would  mean  putting 
all  the  railways  together. 

1369.  It  was  a good  year  ? — 1913  was  a good  year. 
^1370.  So  far  as  it  has  formed  the  basis  for  the 
standard  revenue,  it  was  favourable  to  the  Railway 
Companies  ? — ^Yes,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

1371.  If  the  Railway  Companies  earn  more  than 
the  standard  revenue,  80  per  cent,  goes  to  reduction 
of  rates  and  20  per  cent,  is  retained  ? — 20  per  cent, 
goes  on  to  standard. 
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1372.  So  it  is  possible  to  conceive  an  accumulation 
of  advantage  from  it  in  a succession  of  good  years  ? — 

A succession  of  the  retentions  of  20  per  cent.  ? 

1373.  Yes. — That  would  require  a succession  of 
increments  in  national  prosperity  over  a longer 
period  than  anybody  could  point  to,  I think. 

1374.  Five  years  would  make  100  per  cent.,  would 
it  not  ? — There  are  certain  conditions  about  the  years 
that  fall  short. 

1375.  If,  in  the  five  years,  there  was  a bad  year  it 

would  deduct  from  the  100  per  cent.,  but  the 
IJOssibUity  is  . . . ? — I will  concede  you  the  possi- 

bility that  you  will  get  a substantial  increase  to  the 
standard  revenue  under  very  prosperous  conditions, 
but  may  I repeat  what  I said  yesterday  ? In  itself 
the  standard  revenue  does  not  represent  a proper 
commercial  return  upon  the  capital,  judged  by  modern 
price  levels. 

1376.  In  regard  to  paragraph  8 on  the  rates  for  the 
carriage  of  merchandise,  I take  it  that  merely  a 
standardising  of  general  practice  is  referred  to  ? — The 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal  had  the  task  of  altering 
the  classification  of  merchandise,  and  the  annual  task 
of  revising  the  rates.  There  was  nothing  precisely 
analogous  to  that  before. 

1377.  It  simply  enables  you  to  get  what  your  own 
policy  supported  and  empowered  ? — It  is  a check 
upon  what  the  railways  may  do. 

1378.  It  also  assists  you  in  supporting  the  rates  you 
want  to  make.  It  gives  the  railways  legal  authority 
to  get  the  rates  passed  by  it  ? — It  is  good  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  Act,  but  it 
creates  opposition  and  you  can  act  upon  the 
opposition. 

1379.  You  do  not  want  to  charge  more  than  stan- 
dard rates  ? — If  the  standard  rates  m force  in  any 
year  were  quite  inadequate  for  raising  a reasonable 
revenue,  the  standard  rates  would  have  to  be  put  up. 

1380.  Then  you  v'ould  get  them  piut  up  by  the 
Tribrmal  ? — ^Yes,  if  it  was  necessary  to  reach  the 
standard  revenue. 

1381.  And  they  would  be  miiform  over  all  systems, 
would  they  not  ? — I think  so. 

1382.  And  that  is  an  advantage  ? — It  may  not 
always  be  an  advantage. 

1383.  It  prevents  undercutting  and  competition 
between  you  ? — ^A  commercial  firm  untrammelled 
might  make  its  charges  fit  the  markets.  Here  the 
pace  of  the  thing  is  lilce  the  pace  of  a cycling  club — 
that  of  the  slowest  member.  You  would  have  to  fit  the 
rates  to  the  lowest  economic  capacity  of  the  industry 
you  are  dealing  with. 

1384.  You  can  vary  them  if  they  are  between  5 and 
40  per  cent,  below  the  standard  charge  ? — Only  for  a 
whole  class  of  trade.  We  cannot  choose  between 
different  traders  in  districts. 

1385.  You  caimot  judge  between  one  trader  and 
another,  but  you  can  between  one  place  and  another  ? 
— ^The  rates  for  the  same  class  of  goods  have  to  bear 
a relation  to  each  other.  You  would  have  an  effective 
discrimination  between  firms  if  you  had  one  rate  in 
A and  another  rate  in  B,  other  things,  termmal  charges 
and  the  like,  being  equal.  I have  not  bound  myself 
to  the  statement  that  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  is 
necessarily  compelled  to  deal  with  every  railway 
identically.  It  might  be  so  in  practice,  probably  it 
would  be,  but  I am  not  sure  whether  there  is  anything 
m law  to  that  effect.  We  have  had  no  experience. 
Different  railways  come  out  entirely  differently  m 
their  results  and  in  the  way  they  reach  their  standard 
revenue.  MHrat  the  duties  of  the  Tribmial  may  be 
in  regard  to  equating  the  situation  on  rates  I hesitate 
to  say. 

1386.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  are  very  small 
differences  between  the  rates  quoted  by  competing 
Railway  Companies  to  any  particular  part  ? — It  may 
be  so.  We  were  talking  of  rates  as  a whole.  I say 


when  the  matter  comes  to  an  issue,  which  it  has  not 
done  yet,  where  the  results  of  the  different  railways 
prove  to  be  widely  divergent  in  relation  to  their  own 
particular  standard  revenue,  I hesitate  to  say  what 
the  duty  of  the  Tribunal  in  regard  to  an  absolutely 
uniform  rate  would  be. 

1387.  If  the  railways  made  the  rate  imiform  it 
would  be  of  their  own  will  ? — If  the  Tribunal  were 
within  their  power  in  fixing  different  rates  we  could 
not  alter  them. 

1388.  Within  the  5 and  40  per  cent,  you  have  the 
power  ? — By  exceptional  rates  we  have,  yes. 

1389.  With  reference  to  paragraph  14  on  the 
conditions  of  carriage,  you  told  us  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Railway  Companies.  Would  you  like  to  tell 
us  anything  about  the  conditions  which  they  them- 
selves impose  which  enable  them  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  liabilities  ? — That  is  a technical  and  legal 
point,  and  I would  rather  leave  it  to  Mr.  ThornhiU. 

1390.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  rmder 
which  people  are  obliged  to  send  traffic  are  such  that 
the  Railway  Companies  succeed  in  relieving  them- 
selves of  a very  large  amount  of  ordinary  liability  ? — 

I have  no  doubt  that  with  a quid  pro  quo  expressed  in 
the  rates  there  may  be  something  in  that,  but  as  to 
the  exact  conditions  under  which  it  is  done  I cannot 
answer  you. 

1391.  Are  the  conditions  which  the  railways  impose 
upon  people  sending  traffic  by  owner’s  risk  rates  such 
that  they  manage  to  get  out  of  the  ordinary  carrier’s 
liability  ? — Surely  that  is  inherent  in  the  idea  of  a 
separate  rate. 

1392.  Inherent? — Yes.  It  would  not  be  an  owner’s 
risk  rate  if  there  were  not  some  provisions  for  shifting 
that  risk. 

1393.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  of  the 
owner’s  risk  rate  are  such  that  if  certain  classes  of 
merchandise  are  to  be  sent  by  rail  at  all  they  must 
go  owner’s  risk  rate  ? — Yes.  I take  it  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  could  fix  a rate  having  regard  to  that 
particular  contingency  or  difficulty. 

1394.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  points  where  road 
transport  comes  in  ? — You  are  assuming  the  case 
where  a trader  has  no  choice  ? 

1395.  I am  assuming  a case  where,  if  a trader  uses 
the  railway  at  all,  he  must  use  owner’s  risk  rate? — I 
thought  there  was  always  a choice.  That  was  my 
impression. 

1396.  I believe  I am  correct  in  saying  that  there 
are  certain  classes  of  merchandise  that  must  go 
owner’s  risk  rate,  because  the  Companies’  risk  rate 
is  too  high  ? — It  may  be  too  high  to  carry  the  traffic  ; 
it  may  not  be  unfairly  high  having  regard  to  the 
Companies’  risk. 

1397.  You  have  told  us  very  elocpiently  of  the 
conditions  which  you  regard  as  risks  on  the  Com- 
panies, but  you  did  not  tell  us  quite  so  eloquently 
of  the  conditions  the  Companies  themselves  impose 
which  relieve  them  of  the  ordinary  liability  of 
carriers  ? — I do  not  think  the  Railway  Companies  can 
be  said  to  impose  them  if  the  Rates  Tribunal  also 
pass  them.  If  the  evidence  was  that  the  rate  was 
unfair 

1398.  I am  not  suggesting  the  rate  is  unfair,  but 
I am  suggesting  that  in  your  owner’s  risk  rate  no 
damage  is  considered  to  be  a liability  on  the  Railway 
Company  except  wilful  damage.  Is  that  so  ? I 
cannot  say.  I am  not  acquainted  with  all  those 
conditions. 

1399.  I thinlc  it  is  a common  condition  in  the 
owner’s  risk  rates  ? — I do  not  deal  with  that. 

1400.  And  wilful  damage  is  something  you  cannot 
prove  unless  a man  gets  behind  the  thing  and  damages 
it  ? — If  you  want  to  deal  with  the  different  types  of 
damage  on  the  railway  you  must  call  somebody  who 
deals  with  that, 
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1401.  You  having  outlined  this  so  eloquently  to 
the  Commission,  it  is  only  fair  to  put  the  other  side 
of  the  shield  ? — But  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is 
equally  cleaned  by  the  Rates  Tribunal. 

1402.  Do  the  Rates  Tribunal  review  the  conditions 
of  owner’s  risk  rates  ? — Certainly,  the  whole  question 
of  conditions  is  gone  into  in  fixing  the  rates,  and  it 
is  for  anybody  to  say  a jjarticular  rate  is  onerous 
having  regard  to  the  particular  risk. 

1403.  Is  not  that  a point  where  road  transport  is 
coming  in  ? They  carry  traffic  without  these  con- 
ditions which  relieve  them  ‘ of  their  liability  of 
compensating  for  damage  done  ? — I should  say  if 
there  is  anything  unprofitable  or  risky  for  road 
transport  in  a particular  rate  they  keep  clear  of  it. 

1404.  Now  I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
paragraph  16,  regarding  through  traffic.  In  answer 
to  a question  which  I put  to  him,  Mr.  Thornliill 
admitted  that  it  was  a pity  that  that  paragraph  was 
included  in  the  Memorandum.*  I do  not  know  whether 
you  agree  with  him.  The  obligation  to  carry  through 
traffic  really  operates  to  the  Railway  Companies’  own 
benefit  ? — I said  specifically  yesterday  we  did  not 
claim  it  as  a disadvantage.  We  said  it  was  a 
difference.]' 

(Sir  William  Lobjoit) : Does  it  not  occur  to  you 

that  it  is  rather  confusing  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mission when  you  call  differences  disabilities  or 
disadvantages  ? Take,  for  example,  such  a paragraph 
as  this,  which  is  entirely  to  the  Railway  Companies’ 
advantage. 

1405.  (Chairman)  : I think  you  must  take  into 
consideration  the  definition  of  “ disability  ” that  Sir 
Josiah  gave.  It  is  really  a difference  of  treatment  as 
compared  -with  road  hauliers  ; not  necessarily  a 
disadvantage  ? — I think  I specifically  said  that  we  do 
not  stress  this  as  a disadvantage  to  us,  but  we  do  say 
the  road  transport  people  are  not  under  any  such 
obligation. 

1406.  I ■will  just  read  what  Sir  Josiah  said  yesterday: 
“ I would  hke  to  mention  at  the  outset  the 
question  of  the  headings.  We  use  the  word 
‘ disabilities  ’ because  it  is  the  word  that  has 
been  used  in  the  pubhc  announcement,  but  I 
would  not  like  anybody  to  think  that  because  we 
have  classified  things  as  disabilities,  they  are 
necessarily  grievances.”! 

That  is  the  position  you  take  up.  Sir  Josiah  ? — Yes. 

(Chairman)  : I think  that  m'ust  be  taken  into 

account. 

(Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : With  all  deference  I do  not 
think  that  covers  paragraph  16.  Here  is  a paragraph 
which  admittedly  operates  whoUy  and  completely  to 
the  Railway  Companies’  advantage,  and  therefore  it 
is  somewhat  disturbing  to  see  such  a paragraph  in- 
cluded in  the  Memorandum. 

(Chairman)  : There  is  a verbal  difference,  but  you 
■will  remember  that  Mr.  ThomhiU  admitted  that  if 
this  Memorandum  had  been  re-vised  that  paragraph 
might  have  been  left  out. 

1407.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I wanted  to  ask  you. 
Sir  Josiah,  whether  you  agree  ■with  that  expression  of 
opinion  of  Mr.  Thornhill’s  ? — Ji  the  Memorandum  were 
headed  “ Disadvantages  ”,  yes,  but  if  I were  asked  to 
point  out  differences  and  be  able  to  qualify  them,  no. 
I would  not  like  to  say  whether,  if  the  road  transport 
people  were  compelled  to  afford  facilities  for  through 
traffic,  it  would  be  an  advantage  or  not  in  assessing 
the  cost  of  it. 

1408.  I want  to  go  to  paragraphs  18  and  19. 
Would  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Railway  Companies 
to  be  able  to  give  the  preference  which  they  are 
prevented  from  gi'ving  by  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Act  of  1864  ? — I think  I said  yesterday  that 
some  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  this  rule  might  be 
of  advantage  to  the  railways. 

* Q.  1310,  page  118.  f Q-  992,  page  98. 

! Q.  984,  page  97. 


1409.  It  is  contained  in  the  words  “ the  same  or 
similar  services  ”,  in  paragraph  19  ? — Yes. 

1410.  That  is  not  much  of  a disability.  Is  it  not  a 
very  wide  opening  ? — Do  you  mean  a wide  opening  for 
ignoring  it  ? 

1411.  Yes  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

1412.  I would  describe  it  as  a paragraph  through 
which  might  be  driven  a coach  and  four  ? — If  you  can 
give  me  an  instance  ? 

1413.  Do  you  agree  that  it  refers  to  other  things 
than  rates  ? Would  a preference  in  facilities  be  a 
contravention  of  it  ? — According  to  the  volume  of 
traffic  ui  any  particular  case,  one  might  be  ready  to 
put  more  capital  into  facilities.  If  there  were  particu- 
lar quantities  of  traffic  at  a particular  place  and  not 
at  another,  you  might  have  the  pluck  to  put  up  more 
capital  in  the  way  of  facilities  at  that  particular 
place. 

1414.  Taking  it  as  a matter  of  fact  and  limiting  it 
for  the  moment  to  rates,  does  not  the  ambit  of  this 
restriction  admit  of  arrangements  which  really  are 
preferential  although  not  legally  preferential  ? — There 
may  be  ways  in  which  it  is  easier  to  move  traffic  for 
one  person  than  another  which  do  not  come  within  it. 
I am  not  sufficient  of  an  expert  to  know. 

1415.  Let  us  go  from  rates  to  actual  facilities.  Do 
you  know  that  consignments  of  farm  produce  from 
Cambridge  and  Ely  are  regularly  held  up  at  Temple 
Mills  and  Stratford,  whilst  foreign  produce  via  ■the 
Harwich  Berry  is  rushed  straight  through  to  Bishops- 
gate  and  is  put  on  the  market  in  advance  of  'the 
English  produce  ? — I do  not  know  it,  and  not  being 
on  my  o'wn  railway  I cannot  know  it. 

1416.  You  are  here  representing  all  the  railways  ? 
— But  you  would  not  expect  me  to  know  the  details 
of  all  the  lines.  I am  Chairman  of  a Company  with 
400  millions  of  capital.  What  would  be  appropriate 
for  a Chairman  of  a Company  with  four  thousand  of 
capital,  or  even  four  millions  of  capital,  to  know,  is 
right  off  the  map  when  it  comes  to  400  millions. 

1417.  If  the  case  I have  quoted  does  occur,  would 
it  be  ■within  the  limits  of  this  clause  that  you  must  not 
give  preference  ? — I do  not  Imow  the  reasons  for  it. 
If  I had  aU  the  facts  of  what  happened,  and  the  reason 
why  it  happened,  I might  be  able  to  answer. 

1418.  You  might  make  enquiry  ? — I will  certahJy 
enquire. 

1419.  In  paragraphs  20  and  21,  you  have  instanced 
the  pro'vision  of  workmen’s  trains  and  the  conveyance 
of  Cro'wn  Forces  and  Police.  These  are  certainly 
obligations  on  the  Railway  Companies,  but  is  there  no 
quid  pro  quo  to  the  Railway  Companies  ? — Yes.  If 
we  were  free  agents  under  no  control  at  all,  many  of 
the  arrangements  would  continue  to  exist  on  their 
present  terms,  but  others  would  only  exist  on  rather 
more  economic  terms.  The  road  transport  under- 
takings are  free  to  adapt  their  obligations  to  the 
economic  facts.  We  are  not  free,  but  there  are  things 
that  are  being  done  imder  these  Acts  which  are  the 
same  as  would  be  done  if  we  were  free  agents. 

1420.  That  applies  to  paragraph  23  as  to  the  safety 
provisions  ? — ^Yes. 

1421.  Is  it  not  true  that  some  of  these  safety 
pro'visions,  which  have  in  fact  operated  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Railway  Companies,  were  really  cases  in 
which  the  Railway  Companies  were  compelled  by  the 
Legislature  to  advance  when  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  advanced  ? — ^As  a matter  of  history  has  that 
happened  ? 

1422.  Yes  ? — ^I  should  think  it  is  quite  likely. 
After  all,  prior  to  the  amalgamations  there  were 
170  or  180  different  Companies,  and  it  would  be 
surprising  if  they  were  all  equally  ■willing  to  incur 
expenditure. 
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1423.  Therefore  these  safety  provisions  have  also 
operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  railway  industry  ? — 
And  we  think  they  would  operate  to  the  advantage 
of  the  road  industry  in  the  same  way. 

1424.  You  think  if  they  were  made  to  apply  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  road  industry  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  road  industry  ? — ^We  do  not  see  why 
the  analogy  should  not  hold  good.  What  is  good  for 
us  is  good  for  them. 

1426.  [Mr.  Montague)  ; Your  own  evidence  yester- 
day, and  that  of  Mr.  Thornhill  this  morning,  and  the 
Memorandum  in  front  of  us,  is  almost  entirely  taken 
up  with  the  disabOities  of  the  Railway  Companies  as 
compared  with  road  traffic  companies  ? — ^Yes. 

1426.  You  would  admit,  of  course,  that  the  terms 
of  reference  to  this  Commission  are  very  much  wider 
than  any  question  of  dispute  or  squabble  between 
rival  competing  industries  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1427.  And  I take  it  you  would  not  mind  dealing,  as 
far  as  they  may  come  under  yoiu?  purview,  with 
questions  of  policy  ? — Far  from  it. 

1428.  Larger  questions  than  those  covered  by  the 
Memorandum  in  front  of  us.  Now,  I understand  you 
take  the  view  that  co-ordination  must  succeed  equalisa- 
tion of  conditions,  or  some  approach  to  equalisation 
as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  between  the  two  interests  ? 
— It  has  a much  better  chance  of  success  if  the  condi- 
tions are  made  economically  comparable. 

1429.  This  morning  Mr.  Thornhill  defined 
co-ordination  as  making  terms  and  arrangements 
between  the  Railway  Companies  and  what  are  at 
present  the  conflicting  interests,  and  you  said  this 
afternoon  that  you  doubted  if  the  result  of  co- 
ordination would  mean  increased  cost ; that  it  would 
probably  mean  the  reverse  ; that  the  actual  effect  of 
co-ordination  would  mean  reduction  of  costs,  and  that 
therefore  there  would  be  no  additional  brrrden  throvni 
upon  the  consumer  or  the  user  of  the  facilities. 
Now  I do  not  quite  -understand  what  you  mean  by 
that.  Sir  Josiah.  For  instance,  I can  go  from  London 
to  Newcastle  by  char-a-bano  for  something  less  than 
half  the  third-class  railway  fare  from  King’s  Cross  to 
Newcastle.  Do  you  really  suggest  that  the  result  of 
co-ordination,  that  is  to  say,  co-ordination  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Thornhill  this  morning,  an  arrangement  between 
the  two  conflicting  interests,  would  be  that  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  that  fare  ultimately  ? — I never 
suggested  such  a thing.  What  I say  is,  you  have  to 
look,  not  merely  at  the  fare  you  pay,  but  at  the  total 
economic  cost  that  falls  on  other  people  right  tlnough 
the  piece.  The  whole  of  this  problem  bristles  with  false 
costs  ; costs  that  look  cheap  and  attractive  to  a 
particular  user.  But  when  you  weigh  the  whole 
thing  up,  the  result  of  co-ordination  will  be  that  the 
total  transport  of  the  country  will  be  done  as  efficiently 
and  as  effectively,  or  even  more  so,  at  no  greater,  and 
probably  at  less,  cost.  I agree  -with  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
definition  of  co-ordination,  but  I would  extend  it  and 
say  you  can  have  co  -ordination  of  rail  and  road  -without 
arrangements  with  anybody.  You  can  co-ordinate 
yo-ur  own  use  of  the  rail  and  road.  That  is  what  we 
hope  to  do.  We  hope  to  have  such  arrangements  in 
the  use  of  o-ur  road  vehicles,  in  conjunction  -with  the 
use  of  our  rail  vehicles,  as  -will  make  for  true  co- 
ordination. That  is  to  say,  the  maximum  of  advantage 
with  the  minimum  of  final  economic  cost.  If  the 
Commission  are  going  to  take  me  on  existing  rates 
and  fares,  and  the  just  as  real  but  not  quite  so  obvious 
costs  that  are  falling  on  standard  revenue,  on  one 
class  of  ratepayers  and  another,  I should  have  to  say 
at  once  that  those  fares  will  go  up.  I would  not  suggest 
for  a moment  that  co-ordination  is  going  to  mean  that 
some  of  the  tmeconomic  charges  now  being  made 
would  continue. 

1430.  This  Memorandum,  and  your  o-wn  words  this 
afternoon,  suggest  that  burdens  analogous  to  those  at 
present  resting  by  law  upon  the  Railway  Companies 
should  be  put  upon  the  road  companies.  Do  you 
suggest  that  the  effect  of  that  would  not  be  to  p-unish 
the  consumer,  that  the  consumer  would  not  have  to 


pay  ? I,  personally,  am  not  suggesting  he  sho-uld  not. 

I want  to  get  at  the  result  of  co-ordination  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Thornhill  this  morning  ? — I am  stiU  back  on 
that  point,  that  you  do  not  get  the  proper  elements 
of  a co-ordination  scheme  between  two  parties  if  one 
party  is  a subsidised  party,  and  the  other  is  not  only 
not  subsidised  but  is  helping  to  pay  that  subsidy, 
so  that  on  an  equal  basis  you  can  only  get  the  thing 
looked  at  in  a dispassionate  and  economic  way  if 
they  are  on  relatively  level  terms  in  competition. 

If  they  are  on  those  terms  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  co-ordination  should  not  result  in  the  general 
benefit.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
uneconomic  cost  of  road  traffic  is  to  be  treated  as 
the  proper  charge,  all  the  traffic  can  be  taken  off  the 
railway  on  to  the  road.  Is  it  suggested  that  that  is 
to  the  public  advantage,  or  that  that  is  the  most 
economic  method  for  the  country  as  a whole  ? We 
say  here  is  a certain  amoimt  of  invested  capital  and 
certain  facilities.  We  want  the  maximum  advantage 
out  of  that  for  the  people,  so  that  a lot  of  traffic 
which  is  on  the  roads,  which  from  an  economic  pomt 
of  -view  would  be  better  on  the  rails  . . . 

1431.  I still  do  not  get  from  you,  I am  afraid,  an 
answer  on  the  point  I am  trying  to  put  ? — I am  sorry 
if  I have  missed  the  point. 

1432.  This  is  the  point.  In  what  way  are  dis- 
abilities disabilities  at  aU  to  the  Railway  Companies, 
except  the  disability  of  being  able  to  charge  more 
for  the  ser-vice  ? If  it  is  not  that,  what  difficulty  is 
there  in  the  way  of  the  Railway  Companies  reducing 
their  charges  to  those  of  the  road  companies  ? Surely 
it  is  one  thing  or  the  other,  either  the  Railway 
Companies  reducing  or  the  others  going  up.  ^ If 

. you  have  co-ordination,  it  must  be  a co-ordination 
in  the  cost  of  the  service.  If  it  is  to  be  related  to 
the  question  of  disabilities,  does  not  that  mean  an 
increase  in  cost,  or  in  other  words  the  abolition  of 
competition  with  the  fares  on  the  roads  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  After  aU,  there  are  three  classes, 
those  where  the  railway  has  an  economic  advantage 
over  the  road,  those  where  the  road  has  an  economic 
advantage  over  the  railway,  and  those  where  they  are 
equal.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  where  they  are 
economically  equal,  they  are  drawn  into  inequality 
by  an  artificial  state  of  affairs.  Where  the  railway 
is  superior  its  superiority  is  dnninished  ; where  the 
road  is  superior  its  superiority  is  increased.  AU  that 
you  get  by  putting  the  disability  question  right  is  a 
proper  economic  -view,  and  then  you  can  begin  to  use 
your  different  assets  according  to  their  true  economic 
superiority.  The  effect  may  be  that  in  certain  cases 
some  competitive  railway  rates  may  go  up,  but  it 
would  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  community. 
Looked  at  as  a whole,  it  must  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  comm-unity,  either  by  the  net  economic  cost  being 
less,  or  by  the  operation  of  the  standard  revenue  and 
the  charges  on  the  hea-vy  industries — one  of  those  two. 

1433.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  it  means  a co-ordination 
of  fares,  a co-ordhiation  of  the  services  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  travelling  public,  does  not  the 
idea  of  co-ordination  under  this  definition,  or  anything 
like  it,  simply  mean  a complete  private  monopoly 
of  a very  well  defined  character  ? — I should  not  admit 
that  for  a moment. 

1434.  Woi-ild  it  not  be  equivalent  to  a fusion  of 
interests  ? — A fusion  of  interests  may  be  the  best 
way  of  gi-ying  the  public  benefits. 

1435.  Even  though  it  may  be  without  public 
control  ? — There  is  public  control  over  the  railway  m 
any  case,  and  certain  suggested  kinds  of  control  over 
the  road.  In  any  case,  if  the  fares  charged  are  too 
high  you  have  the  new  competition  arising  at  once. 

1436.  You  would  allow  the  Railway  Rates  Tribimal 
to  control  fares  on  the  road  services  ?— I have  not 
suggested  that  for  a moment.  If  someone  comes 
along  on  the  road,  subject  to  proper  conditions  put 
upon  them,  and  can  cut  out  this  supposititious 
monopoly  you  speak  of,  they  are  free  to  do  it.  It 
is  nowhere  suggested  that  this  co-ordination  involves 
the  right  to  a monopoly. 
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1437.  Provided  they  have  analogous  burdens  ? — 
Why  not  ? You  would  not  suggest,  when  co-ordina- 
tion between  road  and  rail  has  been  effected,  that 
other  people  should  be  free  to  come  in  imlicensed  and 
uncontrolled  and  rmder  no  regulations  at  all  ? 

1438.  I am  not  making  suggestions  at  the  moment, 
although  I may  have  some  suggestions  to  make  on 
that  score  later.  I would  like  to  raise  one  other 
point.  You  used  the  phrase  “ a proper  commercial 
return  upon  the  capital  involved.”  Wliat  do  you 
really  mean  by  that  ? What  would  you  say  was  the 
proper  commercial  return  ? — Do  you  want  me  to 
give  you  a figure  ? 

1439.  Yes,  I think  so? — Everyone  knows  that  a 
commercial  return  consists  of  the  gilt-edged  retmn 
plus  a margin  for  three  things — the  degree  of  risk 
involved  in  the  particular  mdustry,  the  deferment  of 
yield  at  the  beguming,  and  the  wastage  of  capital 
at  the  end — and  when  you  have  quantified  those 
three  things,  as  they  can  be  quantified,  you  get  the 
proper  addition  to  the  gilt-edged  rate.  When  I was 
hi  the  Inland  Revenue,  engaged  in  connection  with 
Excess  Profits  Duty,  we  had  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
commercial  return  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  all 
kinds  of  businesses  before  the  Board  of  Referees,  and 
the  process  was  to  go  through  those  three  incidences 
for  each  business.  The  commercial  return  appro- 
priate to  the  different  businesses  varied  accordhig  to 
the  incidence.  In. the  case  of  a coal  mine,  with  its 
long  period  of  waiting  before  it  began  to  get  a return 
on  its  capital,  there  was  a special  addition.  In  the 
case  of  a mine  that  had  a short  life,  and  where  the 
capital  was  completely  gone  in  the  shaft,  an  appro- 
priate actuarial  addition  had  to  be  made.  For  very 
risky  businesses,  having  in  view  the  statistics  of  the 
number  of  failures  and  the  amount  of  capital  that 
fell  out  of  existence  over  the  whole,  there  was  also 
an  addition.  So  that  those  three  things  give  the 
economic  additions  to  the  riskless  rate  of  money, 
and  the  riskless  rate  of  money  varies  according  to 
economic  conditions  over  decades.  Therefore  I could 
not  give  you  a rate  of  interest  until  you  tell  me  two 
things — one,  the  kind  of  business,  and  two,  which 
particular  decade  of  the  century  you  are  talking  about. 

1440.  I am  talking  about  the  railway  business  of 
the  present  day  ? — At  the  present  time,  under  condi- 
tions of  the  standard  revenue,  the  railways — I do  not 
say  all  of  them,  but  speaking  generally — can  probably 
borrow  on  prior  securities  at  round  about  5 per  cent. — 
a fraction  over  5 per  cent,  perhaps.  But  they  could 
only  do  that  at  the  present  time  with  some  disad- 
vantage to  their  ordinary  stocks,  throwing  them 
further  back  in  their  claim  on  the  yield  of  profits, 
and  although  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  at  the 
moment  what  the  required  yield  would  be  for  further 
issues  of  ordinary  stock,  on  the  present  basis  certainly 
6 per  cent,  would  be  wanted.  It  might  be  more  if  we 
borrowed  a very  large  sum.  A lot  would  depend  on 
the  amount  we  were  borrowing,  and  the  use  we  were 
going  to  make  of  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  say,  but  we 
should  expect  to  have  at  least  5-J  per  cent,  or  6 per 
cent,  as  a beginning  as  a commercial  return.  Other- 
wise we  would  lose  on  raising  money  for  new  expendi- 
ture. 

1441.  And  there  are  the  other  charges  on  top  of 
that,  such  as  the  charge  for  risk  ? — If  it  were  a very 
risky  imdertaking. 

1442.  I should  like  to  raise  another  point.  I do  not 
know  how  far  one  can  go  into  it  at  the  present  stage, 
but  I do  want  to  ask,  first  of  all,  whether  there  is  any 
department  in  connection  with  the  railways  which 
might  be  described  as  a development  department,  to 
consider  adequately  new  ideas  and  new  methods  on  a 
broad  national  scale  ? — Do  you  mean  of  a technical 
character  ? 

1443.  Yes  ? — I cannot  speak  for  the  other  Railway 
Companies,  but  I can  speak  for  my  own.  In  the 
freight  department  I have  a special  development 
section  with  skilled  men  in  it  who  are  used  to  the 
practice  and  consideration  of  new  ideas,  who  do 


nothing  else  but  examine  new  ideas  and  put  them  into 
force  on  what  in  chemistry  one  would  call  a laboratory 
scale.  Wlieii  these  new  ideas  succeed  on  a laboratory 
scale,  they  watch  their  progress  on  a semi-laboratory 
scale  on  the  line,  and  when  the  ideas  succeed  there 
they  are  launched  into  full  working  and  every  officer 
on  the  railway  is  placed  in  touch  with  them.  On  the 
passenger  side  we  have  a special  research  or  develop- 
ment section  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  development  and 
making  experiments,  considering  all  the  proposals  that 
come  forward  fairly  upon  their  merits.  On  the  tech- 
nical and  engineering  side  we  have  laboratories  with 
research  chemists,  and  metallurgical  work  is  being 
done.  We  are  also  in  actual  touch  with  a number  of 
Technological  Research  Committees  and  Institutions, 
with  whom  we  work  in  unison.  We  have  a certain 
amount  of  common  work  being  done  with  the  railways 
as  a whole.  Then  I have  a development  section  for 
the  Estate  Department,  always  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  surplus  property  and  how  it  can  best  be 
developed.  Practically  every  large  department  has 
some  brains  devoted  entirely  to  the  consideration  of 
new  ideas.  In  connection  with  the  Executive  itself, 
on  large  questions  of  policy  we  also  have  executive 
research.  What  is  the  analogous  thing  on  other  lines 
I do  not  Imow,  but  that  is  the  kind  of  organisation 
I have  worked  out  on  my  own  railway. 

1444.  You  are  aware  of  the  large  amoimt  of  criticism 
which  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  on  the 
question  of  goods  freightage,  criticism  of  the  size 
of  railway  trucks,  for  instance.  The  railway  truck  of 
to-day  is  much  about  the  same  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  simply  a plain  box.  Would  such  matters  as  that 
be  considered  by  the  development  departments  ? — 
Are  you  also  referring  to  the  question  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  truck  for  running,  braking,  shunting,  and  so  on  ? 

1445.  No  ? — You  are  only  thinldng  of  the  recept- 
acle ? 

1446.  Yes  ? — I would  not  accept  that,  because  we 
have  all  kinds  of  specialised  trucks  for  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  business. 

1447.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  considering 
favourably  some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  by  people,  such  as  Mr.  Horniman  and  others, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  much  longer  trucks  fitted 
with  bogie  wheels,  containers,  up-to-date  methods  of 
emptying  and  tilting,  and  so  on  ? Would  such  ques- 
tions have  adequate  consideration  ? — Those  questions 
comprise  the  every-day  meal  on  which  our  technical 
people  live.  They  are  working  on  them  every  day. 
We  are  always  considering  the  utility  of  the  existing 
wagons,  suggestions  for  particular  types  of  wagons, 
methods  of  emptying,  length,  and  so  on.  The 
programmes  for  renewals  of  wagons  are  always  being 
adapted  to  different  and  changing  requirements.  For 
instance,  take  the  container  traffic  developments 
which  have  occurred  on  my  own  line  during  the  last 
two  years.  We  have  various  kinds  of  containers  for 
different  classes  of  traffic,  and  the  public  are  gradually 
becoming  familiar  with  them,  and  their  use  is  extend- 
ing with  great  rapidity.  Every  description  of  special- 
ised traffic,  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  constant  in  its 
direction  and  amount,  has  its  appropriate  instrument. 

1448.  Do  I understand  correctly  that  a large  number 
of  coal  trucks  and  other  trucks  carrying  merchandise 
are  privately  owned  ? — ^Yes. 

1449.  Does  that  mean  that  if  a truck  is  used  to 
carry  coal  or  some  other  merchandise  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  it  has  to  go  back  empty 
without  being  used  for  a return  load  ? — I think 
generally  there  is  no  return  load  for  a private  wagon. 

1450.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  of 
improvement  m that  respect,  of  tightening  up  the 
efficiency  of  that  kind  of  service  ? — ^Do  you  mean  by 
the  elimination  of  the  private  owner’s  wagons  ? 

1461.  Either  that,  or  by  some  method  of  co- 
ordination. Is  not  that  a source  of  waste,  both  of 
money  and  time  ? — I believe  that  in  the  past  there 
has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  about  it,  but  I do 
not  think  that  any  of  us  would  agree  that  if  we  were 
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starting  afresh  we  would  adopt  the  private  owner 
wagon  system.  There  are  many  difficulties  about 
bringing  that  system  to  an  end,  but  in  my  view  it  is 
not  an  ideal  system. 

1452.  In  considering  the  question  of  agreement 
and  co-ordination,  would  the  Coinj^anies  be  able  to 
consider  some  rather  larger  questions  ? I have  in 
mind,  rather  vaguely  but  perhaps  sufficiently  definite 
for  the  purpose,  such  things  as  the  possibility  of 
co-operative  marketing  of  agricultural  produce. 
Would  you  be  able  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  co- 
of)ei'ation,  by  establishing  haulage  and  general 
co-operative  facilities  for  agriculture  ? — I think  we 
are  already  doing  it.  I know  the  Great  Western 
Railway  have  done  quite  a lot  in  that  direction,  and 
we  ourselves  are  doing  it  in  North  Wales  to  c[uite  an 
extent.  Wherever  a body  of  peoide  come  together 
for  a common  purpose  we  are  ready  to  help  them  in 
that  common  purpose  if  we  can. 

1453.  It  is  actually  being  done  ? — Yes. 

1454.  {Major  Salmon)  ; Is  not  the  problem  of 
competition  between  road  transport  and  the  railways 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  very  similar  to  the 
problem  in  this  country  ? — Similar  in  kind,  but  it 
differs  in  degree.  In  America,  of  ooui'se,  you  have 
quite  a different  problem  of  distance,  but  in  other 
respects  the  problem  is  remarkably  similar. 

1455.  Have  you  found  by  research  that  the  Railway 
Companies  in  those  foreign  countries  are  under  less 
or  greater  disability  than  you  are  in  the  way  of  irk- 
some restrictions  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  generalise, 
because  m the  United  States  they  have  all  kmds  of 
restrictions,  but  they  are  not  exactly  the  same  as 
ours,  and  to  add  them  all  up,  when  they  are  not 
quantitative  but  cjualitative,  is  very  difficult. 

1456.  When  you  have  gone  in  detail  into  the 
problems  of  the  large  railways  abroad,  whose  problems 
are  very  similar  to  your  own,  have  you  foimd  that 
you  have  suffered  more  through  State  restriction  in 
this  country  than  the  railways  operating  in  other 
countries  ? — I have  never  made  any  exact  compari- 
son. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  so,  but  I should 
say  that  we  have  suffered  less  than  in  some  and  more 
than  in  others. 

1457.  That  is  quite  a safe  answer  ? — It  is  the  best  I 
can  give  you,  because  if  I say  anything  else  I must 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  for  it,  and  that  I cannot  do. 

I will  help  the  Commission  as  far  as  ever  I can,  but  I 
do  not  regard  myself  as  on  my  defence.  I am  here  to 
explain  all  I know. 

1458.  I realise  that.  My  object  in  putting  that 
question  was  rather  to  see,  hr  considering  the  problem 
as  a whole,  whether  in  this  couirtry  we  are  asking 
Railway  Companies  to  do  much  more  than  is  economi- 
cally sormd  from  a business  point  of  view,  always 
having  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public  and  to  the 
future  development  of  traffic  ? — Let  us  take  that  in 
two  parts.  In  Germany  there  is  a much  greater 
affinity  between  railway  ownership  and  control  of 
the  roads,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  roads  to 
get  away  so  far  without  the  elected  powers,  shall  I 
call  them,  whether  federal.  State  or  communal, 
getting  in  somewhere  on  the  subject,  because  they 
are  directly  mterested.  That  is  why  I asked  the  rather 
piercing  question  yesterday — the  Chairman  headed 
me  off — ^what  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  the 
State  towards  road  transport  if  it  had  been  responsible 
for  paying  the  interest  on  eleven  hundred  millions  of 
money  per  year  ? Would  it  have  acted  exactly  the 
same  m its  expenditure  on  the  roads,  or  not  ? I do  not 
Imow,  but  it  does  rather  make  one  pause  to  wonder 
whether  one  would  care  as  much  about  other  people’s 
money  as  one  would  about  one’s  own.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  railways  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Government  but  are  under  fairly  close  control, 
you  have  a similar  problem  to  the  one  in  this  Country. 
There  is,  for  example,  a service  of  six  buses  a day 
runniirg  from  Boston  to  New  York — 250  miles — 
which  is  cutting  the  Boston  mam  railway  line  to 


ribbons  as  far  as  its  passenger  traffic  is  concerned. 

In  the  United  States  none  of  the  railways  relies  on 
passenger  traffic.  It  is  possible — I would  not  like 
to  state  it  as  a fact,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of 
probability  in  it — that  none  of  the  American  railways 
pays  on  the  passenger  traffic  at  all.  Their  passenger 
traffic  is  really  supported  by  their  freight  traffic. 
The  freight  traffic  is  suffering.  General  Atterbiuy, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway,  told  me  the  other  day 
that  there  are  now  2,000  motor  trucks  making  the 
double  journey  of  90  miles  each  way  between  New 
York  and  Philadeljihia  with  merchandise,  and  that 
they  have  taken  practically  all  the  merchandise 
traffic  off  the  Pennsylvania  Railway.  That  is  an 
analogous  problem.  How  can  the  American  railways 
pay,  as  they  are  doing,  with  the  passenger  traffic 
very  much  diminished  by  road  competition,  and  with 
a long  haul  like  that  coming  on  to  the  roads  ? Only 
because  they  have  such  stupendous  reserves  of  long 
hauls  on  which  they  rest. 

1459.  They  make  the  swings  pay  for  the  round- 
abouts ? — They  have  much  longer  swings  than  we 
have.  People  sometimes  talk  about  the  American 
policy  of  meals  on  the  train.  I think  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  lose  on  their  dining-car  service  something 
over  a quarter  of  a niilhon  sterling  per  annum. 
They  actually  make  their  passengers  a present  of  that. 
No  railway  in  this  country  could  afford  to  do  that, 
and  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  you  try  to 
make  a comparison  of  travel  in  different  countries. 
You  must  take  not  merely  the  one  item  of  fact,  but 
what  is  supporting  it.  So  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
the  problems  are  closely  analogous,  but  the  community 
of  interest  between  the  ownership  of  the  roads  and 
the  railways  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  it  getting  as 
far.  In  the  United  States,  however,  it  has  gone 
fruther,  but  it  does  not  hurt  the  railways  financially 
because  they  have  other  reserves. 

1460.  You  have  raised  an  interesting  point.  That 
one  particular  company  is  sjDending,  from  an  ad- 
vertising point  of  view,  a cj^uarter  of  a million  of  money 
per  annum  in  giving  greater  facilities  to  the  travelling 
public  so  as  to  encourage  traffic.  That  is  presmnably 
becarrse  they  have  competition  ? — No.  They  have 
such  a secure  revenue  from  their  freight  traffic,  that 
I do  not  think  they  have  ever  regarded  the 
passenger  traffic  as  being  necessarily  paying  on  its 
own  basis. 

1461.  Quite  ; but  the  point  I wanted  to  make  was 
this.  There  is  more  than  one  company  going  to  the 
same  terminal  ? — Yes. 

1462.  And  therefore,  to  attract  traffic,  if  it  is 
passenger  traffic,  they  are  not  reducmg  fares  but  are 
giving  in  kind,  m amenities,  greater  facilities  to  the 
public,  and  therefore  they  attract  the  public  by  that 
means  ? — I would  hesitate  to  say  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  facilities  given  m that  particular  direction  that 
they  are  any  better  than  this  country,  for  all  the  money 
they  lose  on  it. 

1463.  I am  not  making  the  comparison  between  this 
oomrtry  and  America.  I am  only  suggesting  that  the 
reason  why  this  particular  Railway  Company  in 
America  is  spending  a quarter  of  a million  in  the  way 
you  have  indicated,  is  that  they  want  to  attract 
traffic  ? — They  wish  to  advertise  the  line. 

1464.  Because  they  have  competition  running 
parallel  with  them  ? — That  may  be  the  reason,  I 
cannot  say. 

1465.  You  in  this  country  are  in  the  happy  position 
of  having  a merger  so  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned, 
and  therefore  you  have  not  got  to  compete  one  against 
another,  because  you  are  worked  as  a whole  ? -No. 
We  have  an  enormous  number  of  competing  points. 

1466.  On  the  railways  ? — Yes.  Have  you  read  the 
advertisements  about  “ The  Dryest  Way,”  and  The 
Best  Way  ” ? 

1467.  That  is  a very  clever  conception,  but  in 
reality,  when  you  have  reduced  it  to  facts  you  will 
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correct  me  if  I am  wrong — the  fares  are  the  same  for 
the  same  distance  on  any  of  the  lines  ? — Generally 
speaking,  that  is  so. 

1468.  There  is  competition  in  service,  of  course  ? 
It  is  merely  a matter  of  service,  and  not  a question 
of  fares  ? — Generally,  that  is  so. 

1469.  To  run  your  lines  economically  you  depend 
largely,  of  course,  upon  your  freight  traffic  ? — Yes — of 
cotuse  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Americans. 

1470.  No,  but'you  do  nevertheless  depend  upon  it 
for  a large  proportion  of  your  income  ? — Yes,  very 
substantial. 

1471.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  you  whether  you  can 
say  what  you  have  lost  on  your  freight  traffic  through 
road  competition  in  percentage  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say,  because  first  of  all  the  quantity  of  traffic  is 
not  constant — it  is  increasing  in  some  districts  and 
decreasing  in  others.  But  even  with  the  whole  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  share  of  that  increasing  traffic 
would  have  been  carried  by  rail  if  there  had  been  no 
road  competition,  and  what  share  has  been  created  by 
the  road  traffic  itself. 

1472.  Could  you  say  what  loss  of  traffic  you  have 
suffered  on  aocoimt  of  the  depressed  businesses  in  the 
heavy  industries  ? I suggest  that  they  would  be 
responsible  for  a part  of  the  loss  of  goods  traffic? — To 
deal  with  the  passenger  traffic  first,  I told  the  share- 
holders at  the  last  annual  meeting  that  of  the  decrease 
in  passenger  traffic  we  estimated  that  as  far  as  we 
could  tell  half  of  it  was  due  to  road  competition  and 
the  other  half  to  depression  in  the  different  depressed 
areas.  At  the  present  time,  our  decreases  on  last  year 
are  much  the  most  marked  in  the  areas  that  are  de- 
pressed, such  as  the  textile  areas,  where  the  spending 
power  is  very  much  dimiiiished.  We  feel  that  that  is 
a very  important  proportion  of  the  whole  decrease. 
On  the  freight  side,  one  has  to  compare  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  with  what  would  have  been  the  position 
if  there  had  not  been  such  competition.  That  is  very 
difficult  to  do,  but  I know  that  at  the  present  moment, 
although  oru  freight  decreases,  measured  by  tonnage, 
are  very  large,  we  can  account  for  a decrease  of  more 
than  that  tonnage  in  three  or  four  heavy  industries, 
such  as  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  and  the 
like,  showing  that  in  the  other  classes  of  goods  we 
have  increased  our  tonnage.  How  much  more  we  should 
have  increased  it  if  there  had  not  been  road 
competition  I do  not  know.  It  is  one  thing  to  compare 
an  absolute  diminution,  and  another  to  compare  a 
diminution  with  some  unknown  figure  which  you  would 
have  had  had  it  not  been  for  the  competitor. 

1473.  You  cannot  earmark  what  you  have  actually 
lost  through  road  traffic  competition  or  through 
depressed  trade  ? — Supposing  the  figures  were  10,000 
one  year,  and  9,000  the  next,  I could  say  that  that 
diminution  of  1,000  was  wholly  due  to  road  competi- 
tion, but  I could  not  tell  you  that  that  was  the  loss, 
because  if  there  had  been  no  road  competition  I might 
have  had  11,000.  That  is  the  unknown  figrue.  I can 
always  try  and  analyse  an  obvious  diminution,  but 
I cannot  analyse  an  unknown  figure  with  an  unknown 
comparison. 

1474.  My  object  in  asking  the  question  was  to  see, 
when  we  come  down  to  details,  whether  the  road 
competition  is  as  great  in  fact  as  it  looks  on  paper. 
As  to  that,  as  you  very  rightly  say,  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  exact  figure  ? — All  I know  is  that 
over  a period  of  years  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
commercial  vehicles  are  added  to  those  aheady  on 
the  roads,  and  presumably  they  are  all  carrying 
something.  A large  part  of  that  traffic  would,  we 
believe,  have  been  on  the  railways  if  the  road  vehicles 
had  not  been  there.  So  that  at  any  rate  we  have 
lost  that  potentiality. 

1475.  On  that  point  of  the  addition  of  more  lorries 
on  the  roads,  are  those  lorries  very  largely  the  lorries 
of  haulage  contractors,  or  are  they  the  lorries  of 
individual  firms  or  companies  ? — I could  not  give 
the  proportions,  but  a very  large  number  of  them 
are  the  fleets  of  the  firms  using  them. 


1476.  Therefore,  you  would  in  any  case  have  that 
competition  ? — Not  necessarily.  If  those  people  bore 
the  true  economic  costs  of  rmming,  they  would  often 
find  it  better  to  come  to  the  railway. 

1477.  It  all  depends,  of  course,  when  you  are 
discussing  an  economic  cost,  from  which  angle  you 
start  ? — The  angle  I am  starting  from  is  that  if  those 
conunercial  vehicles  which  form  part  of  a fleet  were 
not  subsidised  by  the  ratepayers,  the  problem  would 
not  really  be  different  from  the  case  of  a haulage 
company  that  takes  transport  on  hire.  It  is  the 
same  economic  problem.  If  each  of  those  lorries  had 
to  pay,  in  its  road  costs  reckoned  by  the  company 
owning  it,  all  its  damage  to  the  roads,  and  all  the 
economic  factors  I have  been  referring  to,  then  it 
might  not  pay  that  company  to  have  such  a fleet.  It 
might  pay  them  to  use  the  railway. 

1478.  I should  like  to  come  now  to  the  very  import- 
ant question  of  co-ordination.  I heard  yoru  observa- 
tion yesterday  on  the  suggestion  for  the  London  area. 
Does  it  really  mean  this,  that  the  difference  between 
the  proposition  that  the  authorities  have  put  up  and 
yom  own  proposition  is  that  they  are  suggesting  a 
pool  of  profits  whereas  you  are  suggesting  a pool  of 
receipts  ? — That,  very  broadly  stated,  is  about  right. 

1479.  That  is,  of  course,  a fundamental  difference. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  you  will  be  able 
to  come  to  terms,  having  regard  to  the  big  fundamental 
difference  with  which  you  start  ? — In  London  ? 

1480.  Yes? — I should  be  very  sorry  to  give  up  hope 
at  the  present  stage  of  our  discussions. 

1481.  You  are  at  the  present  moment  discussing 
this  very  point  ? — Yes.  Our  ideas  are  being  ex- 
pounded and  elaborated  to  the  other  people  who  are 
interested  in  them. 

1482.  I am  sure  that  both  you  and  the  Commission 
have  the  same  aim,  to  find  a solution  to  one  of  the  very 
grave  difficulties  from  which  the  country  as  a whole 
is  suffering  ? — I agree. 

1483.  From  road  traffic  especially.  If  it  were 
possible  to  solve  that  problem  so  far  as  the  London 
area  is  concerned,  could  you  conceive  a similar 
co-ordination  arrangement  being  made  all  over  the 
country  where  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  ? — Do 
you  mean  in  the  city  areas  ? 

1484.  In  places  like  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  ? — It  might  be  so  different 
in  degree  as  to  require  a difference  in  principle.  I 
would  hesitate  to  say.  London  is  such  a unique  case 
that  it  probably  stands  by  itself. 

1485.  But  I suppose  it  is  within  your  knowledge 
that  there  are  enormous  transport  and  traffic  diffi- 
culties, even  in  places  like  Birmingham,  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  but  they  may  be  solvable  on 
mimioipal  lines  ; the  Municipality  may  settle  them 
itself.  In  London,  you  have  a large  company  dealing 
with  buses  and  other  facilities  which  is  very  powerful, 
but  on  the  periphery  you  have  all  kinds  of  concerns 
cutting  in.  That  is  a imique  problem. 

1486.  What  I rather  had  in  my  mind  was  this, 
that  London  has  grown  to  this  extent  through  being 
neglected  in  its  infant  state,  and  if  ono  does  not  look 
ahead  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  same 
problem  will  occur,  or  may  occur,  there  ? — I should 
not  like  you  to  think  that  a proper  solution  of  the 
London  problem  would  not  provide  some  useful 
experience  for  the  Provinces,  but  I should  not  like 
to  say  that  a London  solution  would  necessarily  be  a 
solution  for  other  places.  It  would  certainly  be  a help. 

1487.  You  said  yesterday  that  the  ideal  thing 
would  be  to  close  down— if  I may  so  express  it — 
certain  local  lines,  because  there  is  such  a small 
quantity  of  traffic,  and  that  the  passengers  might  be 
more  advantageously  carried  by  road  transport  ? — It 
might  be,  but  it  has  to  be  carefully  looked  at.  You 
cannot  judge  a branch  line  entirely  on  its  receipts. 
You  may  have  to  consider  its  contributory  value  to 
the  whole  system,  and  the  system  might  lose  more  by 
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the  shutting  down  of  the  line.  There  are  a large 
number  of  branch  lines  which  are  kept  open  for  their 
contributory  value,  but  there  are  cases  where  that 
might  be  true. 

1488.  Our  task  is  to  consider  co-ordination  of  the 
transport  of  the  coimtry,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
only  regard  the  London  problem  ; the  other  part  has 
also  to  be  considered.  I would  like  to  know,  therefore, 
how  you,  as  railways,  can  assist  us  in  arriving  at 
a practical  solution  of  the  difficulty  ? — By  an  enuncia  - 
tion  of  principles  ? 

1489.  Not  only  principles,  but  details — how  you 
would  set  about  it  as  practical  people  ? — ^We  are 
engaged  in  considering  all  these  alternatives — we  are 
not  relying  on  the  road  transport  alternative  or 
conversion  into  freight  lines  only.  Every  one  is  under 
consideration,  and  the  matter  is  in  a state  of  flux 
at  the  moment  because  until  now  we  have  had  no 
powers.  We  are  now  considering  the  question  of 
co-ordination.  Obviously  to  put  on  one’s  own 
vehicles  may  be  one  alternative.  It  may  be  too 
expensive,  but  if  you  could  have  them  co-ordinated 
with  others  it  may  be  a feasible  way.  It  aU  comes 
down  to  a question  of  economic  costs.  We  do  not 
know  what  is  going  to  be  the  economic  cost  of  that 
method.  You  cannot  really  tackle  the  problem  of 
co-ordination  on  a scientific  basis  until  these  economic 
disabilities  are  to  some  extent  removed — then  you 
Itnow  your  true  costs  of  running  on  the  road.  Sup- 
posing we  were  to  take  an  assumed  cost  of  rumiing 
on  the  road  to-day,  and  settled  on  that  basis  and 
scrapped  a lot  of  capital  for  that  purpose,  and  then 
owing  to  the  deliberations  of  this  Commission  or 
some  other  cause,  that  assumed  cost  proved  false, 
then  the  whole  thing  would  be  upset. 

1490.  But  you  surely  would  not  suggest  that  we 
should  wait  until  that  event  arises  before  we  com- 
mence formulating  a programme  ? — No.  The  clear 
view  is  to  have  the  proper  costs.  You  cannot  get 
co-ordination  on  a reaUy  proper  basis  rmtil  you  have 
a reliable  set  of  costs. 

1491.  Am  I to  understand  by  that  that  you,  after 
consideration,  feel  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
co-ordination  until  you  have  a different  basis  - of 
debiting  road  haulage  as  apart  from  the  transport 
itself  ? — I do  not  say  that.  You  can  have  it  in  the 
most  emphatic  cases,  but  you  cannot  have  pro- 
gressive going  forward  until  you  have  a greater 
certainty  of  what  those  long  run  costs  are. 

1492.  So  you  would  have  a circumscribed  area 
where  you  would  do  it  ? — Not  a circumscribed  area. 
In  all  considerations  of  economic  possibihties  you 
have  those  oases  that  are  clear,  those  where  the 
percentage  of  advantage  is  very  large,  and  those 
where  you  can  afford  to  have  a mistake  about  the 
factors.  We  wiU  say  that  this  proportion  is  estimated 
to  earn  30  per  cent.  ; there  would  still  be  quite  a 
handsome  margin  left  for  error.  It  is  in  the  smaller 
things  where  the  factors  are  closer  where  you  have  to 
watch  where  you  are  going,  so  that,  without  a doubt, 
a considerable  number  of  cases  may  be  co-ordinated, 
but  long  run  co-ordination  is  more  difficult  to  assess 
on  its  present  basis. 

1493.  And  do  you  thinlc  one  factor  wfil  be  the 
reorganisation  of  licensing  by  zoning — to  license  over 
a large  area  ? — ^Yes,  I am  inclined  to  thinli  that  some 
improvement  in  the  arrangements  for  licensing  is 
desirable. 

1494.  And  it  would  help  you  to  reach  what  is  in 
yotu  mind  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  an  important  factor. 

1496.  Is  it  a fair  question  to  ask  you — ^when  do 
you  think  you  would  be  in  a position  to  say  that,  so 
far  as  the  economic  conditions  would  permit,  you 
would  be  able  to  do  a certain  amount  of  co-ordination  ? 
When  would  you  be  in  a position  to  say  what  you  can 
do,  or  have  done  ? — ^We  are  working  on  the  actual 
problems  now.  It  wiU  be  progressive — it  will  go  on 
for  many  years. 


1496.  It  will  not  be  possible  within  the  next  six  or 
nine  months  to  lay  down  a programme  ? — No,  I could 
not  give  you  for  my  own  line  a programme  that  would 
reiDresent  the  results  of  our  co-ordination  policy  for 
the  next  five  years.  I could  tell  you  what  we  have 
in  view  and  are  examining. 

1497.  You  could  not  take  the  long  view  for  five 
years  ? — My  officers  may  be  quicker  than  I say,  but 
they  have  a large  number  of  cases  under  review,  and 
this  question  of  balancing  of  costs  comes  into  a lot 
of  them. 

1498.  There  is  one  httle  point  I would  like  to  raise. 
You  said  yesterday  that  the  Companies  have  to 
provide  worlcmen’s  trains  at  special  fares.  You  were 
giving  that  as  one  of  the  points  that  are  put  upon  you. 

I suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  tramways  also 
have  to  do  the  same  ? — Yes,  quite. 

1499.  So  that  you  are  in  no  worse  position  than 
they  are  ? — I do  not  Imow  whether  the  application 
of  the  principle  is  different,  but  in  theory  we  are  not 
worse  off,  as  far  as  I know. 

1500.  Is  it  in  your  mind  that  there  should  be 
restrictions  as  to  where  lorries  carr5dng  goods  should 
run  ? — When  one  refiects  that  the  street  is  very  often 
the  only  place  where  people  can  wallt  in  the  fresh  air 
and  where  children  have  to  go  across,  there  caimot 
be  quite  the  same  free  use  where  there  is  a common 
user.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  control  of  the 
most  violent  forms  of  use.  Therefore,  in  the  public 
interest,  I would  say  that  weight  and  speed  should  be 
regulated.  Then  the  second  point  is  that  you  get 
physically  a_  certain  weight  in  a certain  type  of 
vehicle  which  does  so  much  damage  to  the  common 
use  as  to  be  imeconomic  to  the  community.  If  there 
are  other  means,  such  as  steel  rails,  on  which  they 
can  go,  if  you  have  hundreds  of  tons  of  merchandise 
to  be  carried  or  steel  rails,  you  have  not  only  the 
question  of  common  danger  and  speed,  but  common 
use  to  consider. 

1501.  I do  not  know  if  you  have  seen  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  proposed  to  be  iutroduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  dealing  with  the  conditions 
under  which  certain  traffic  should  be  rim  ? — I have 
seen  references  to  it  in  the  papers,  and  I luiow  some, 
of  the  details,  but  I have  not  read  the  Bill. 

1502.  It  does  deal  with  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  lorry  ? — Yes. 

1503.  This  is  the  last  point  I want  to  ask  you  about. 
When  the  Railways  Act  was  being  considered  in 
1921,  there  was  even  then  the  competition  of  road 
transport  ? — Oh,  yes. 

1504.  And  sm-ely  if  the  difficulties  are  as  great  as 
we  are  to  assume  they  are  from  the  Memorandum 
before  us,  the  Railway  Companies  must  have  had 
those  facts  m front  of  them  when  Parliament  was 
deciding  how  that  1921  arrangement  was  to  be  entered 
into  ? — There  was  at  that  time  the  transfer  of  the 
railways  from  Government  ownership,  and  there  was 
nothing  like  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the  roads,  and 
nothing  like  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  them,  as 
there  is  now.  The  problem  was  present  but,  like  the 
baby,  it  was  only  a little  one.  Two  of  the  Railway 
Companies  did,  the  next  year,  apply  for  powers  to  run 
on  the  roads,  and  they  got  their  Bill  into  Committee, 
and  then,  as  a result  of  the  attitude  of  the  Govemment 
towards  it,  it  fell  through.  The  Railway  Companies 
made  every  attempt  to  get  powers  as  soon  as  this 
problem  began  to  become  at  all  important,  but  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Of  coui'se  they  could  not  have 
done  it  before  the  War,  and  it  was  too  soon  to  do 
it  when  the  railways  were  amalgamated  in  1923. 
Then  we  got  to  the  strike  year,  and  it  was  hnmediately 
after  that,  as  soon  as  the  railways  could,  that  they 
came  mto  the  field  to  get  their  powers.  An  examma- 
tion  of  the  facts  will  relieve  them  of  responsibility  of 
having  been  behindhand. 

1605.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley) : Under  the  powers  con- 

ferred on  you  in  1928,  it  was  at  Sheffield  that  you 
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really  made  the  first  attempt  in  the  Provinces  at 
co-ordinatiirg  traffic  ? — ^The  first  large  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  my  particular  railway. 

1506.  I supirose  in  that  case  it  takes  the  form  of 
a working  agreement  ?— And  joint  ownership. 

1507.  Does  it  bring  in  any  railway  other  than  your 
oum  ? — Yes,  the  London  and  North  Eastern. 

1508.  And  the  Corporation  tramways,  and  any  other 
bus  owners  as  well  ? — The  Corporation  as  owners  of 
trams  and  buses,  but  no  other  owners. 

1509.  What  radius  from  the  Town  Hall  at  Sheffield 
do  you  operate  in  ; is  there  any  radius  prescribed  ? — 
There  are  tlxree  categories  : one,  the  routes  within  the 
City  boundary ; two,  routes  between  places  within  the 
City  and  places  outside  the  boundary,  and  three,  the 
long-distance  routes.  These  are  dealt  with  separately. 

1510.  Would  a ten-mile  radius  cover  it  ? — ^Not  the 
long-distance  routes,  of  course,  but  it  would  cover  the 
others. 

1511.  How  long  has  that  been  working  ? — It  is  not 
effective  yet  ; it  is  on  the  eve  of  ratification. 

1512.  How  did  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  costs 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  consider  the  scheme  ? — The 
costs  of  running  the  service  ? 

1513.  Yes — ^you  took  the  Sheffield  figures  I suppose? 

• — The  existing  services,  and  what  they  were  doing, .and 
what  the  potentialities  of  the  outside  districts  were. 

1514.  In  Sheffield,  do  you  actually  control  the 
arrangement  ? — ^It  is  controlled  by  a Joint  Committee, 
on  which  there  are  two  Railway  representatives  and 
the  Corporation  representatives. 

1515.  The  Corporation  representatives,  of  course, 
are  supposed  to  be  the  licensing  representatives  as 
well  ? — I do  not  know  quite  what  link  there  will  be 
between  the  people  on  the  Committee  and  the 
licensing  authorities. 

1516.  What  is  going  through  my  mind  is  what 
Sir  Henry  Maybury  was  telling  us  when  I was  asking 
him  about  schemes  for  control  in  a large  centre  in  the 
Provinces.  He  then  envisaged  the  idea  of  having  an 
ad  hoc  Committee  or  controlling  body,  but  he  objected, 
when  I suggested  that  it  might  also  be  the  licensing 
authority  as  well.  He  did  not  seem  to  think  that,  local 
prejudice  being  what  it  was,  such  a thing  was  feasible.* 
I was  wondering  whether  you  had  got  over  that 
difficulty  in  Sheffield  by  having  this  Joint  Committee 
on  which  the  licensing  authority  have  representatives  ? 
— I imagine  the  position  is  different  in  degree  within 
the  boundary,  to  what  it  is  outside. 

1517.  And  have  you  got  any  pool  there  : is  the 
binding  link  by  agreement  or  is  the  real  link  the 
common  pool  of  receipts  from  undertakings  ? — ^It  is 
a joint  ownership  of  routes  of  buses. 

1518.  It  is  not  then  on  all  foirrs  ? — No,  not  quite  the 
same. 

1519.  That  is  one  way  of  solving  the  difficulty  ? 
— I referred  to  it  yesterday  when  I stated  that  there 
were  three  financial  approaches  to  this  ideal,  one  of 
which  was  joint  interest  and  pooling  receipts. 

1520.  I just  want  to  ask  you  to  elaborate  what  you 
said  yesterday  in  connection  with  London.  How  far 
have  you  gone  with  this  London  arrangement  ? 
According  to  the  Memorandrun,  the  main  line  railways 
were  not  brought  into  conference  at  the  original 
inception  of  the  idea.  They  came  in  afterwards,  and 
I understood  from  you  yesterday  that  you  thought 
you  would  be  able  to  work  out  some  scheme,  provided 
the  point  at  which  net  receipts  was  arrived  at  was 
taken  into  division  of  the  pool  ? — That  is  probably 
right.  We  were  asked  our  opinion  on  a scheme 
which  purported  to  solve  the  co-ordination  problem 
for  London.  We  said  the  scheme  could  not  solve  the 
problem  if  it  did  not  include  the  main  line  railways. 
We  said  we  did  not  like  the  scheme  from  the  financial 
point  of  view,  and  further  that  it  did  not  lend  itself 


to  our  coming  in.  We  then  put  forward  for  discussion 
the  Imes  of  a scheme  which  we  thought  would  be 
workable,  and  those  lines  are  still  in  the  broadest 
possible  form  and  are  in  the  process  of  exposition. 
WY  are  no  further  than  that.  It  may  be  that  when  we 
get  dovm  to  details,  oru'  scheme  may  be  shown  to  be 
impossible,  but  as  far  as  we  have  goire  at  jiresent,  we 
think  that  is  the  line  of  approach. 

1521.  You  cannot  conceive  when  you  will  be  m a 
position  to  say  that  this  scheme  is  going  through  or 
has  broken  dowir  ? — ^No,  because  the  process  of 
exposition  may  be  long  or  short. 

1522.  I understood  you  to  say  that  whatever  is  done 
in  London  will  affoi'd  no  guide  for  the  Provinces  ? — 
I think  I said  we  could  not  draw  any  lessons  from  it. 
The  London  problem  is  so  unique  that  it  could  not  be 
said  that  what  was  a proper  solution  for  London  would 
be  right  for  the  other  Cities. 

1623.  Then  really  this  Commission  might  just  as 
well  proceed  to  consider  suggestions  for  solving  the 
problems  in  the  Provinces,  without  waiting  for  the 
London  problem  to  be  settled  ? — I think  you  should 
consider  the  Provinces  on  their  merits,  and  not  rely 
upon  London  as  being  the  key  to  them  all. 

1524.  You  saw  what  Sir  Henry  Maybury  told  us — 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  an  almost 
statutory  Committee  to  co-ordinate  traffic  in  a big 
centre  without  the  aid  of  a pool.  He  seemed  to  thmk 
that  a pool  was  an  impossibility.  I should  very  much 
like  to  have  your  ideas,  if  you  have  had  a chance  of 
considering  that  ? — I have  not  considered  his  proposal 
in  detail.  Do  I understand  that  he  thought  that  a 
statutory  authority  trying  to  co-ordinate  the  con- 
gestion in  a provincial  centre  could  not  proceed  by 
reference  to  a pool  ? 

1526.  Yes  ? — I should  not  agree  with  that. 

1526.  He  seemed  to  think  it  was  out  of  the  question? 
— No,  the  possibilities  of  a pooling  of  receipts  are 
considerably  greater  than  many  people  realise. 

1627.  You  agree  that  the  incentive  to  smooth  work- 
ing of  any  such  scheme  would  be  the  pool  rather  than 
any  friendly  relations  between  members  of  a Joint 
Committee  ? — You  might  conceivably  reach  a similar 
status  by  joint  ownership. 

1628.  I had  not  thought  of  that  ? — Obviously  the 
root  of  the  problem  is  this,  that  for  true  co-ordination 
the  Authorities  must  say  “ Let  us  focus  all  the  means 
of  transport.”  But  that  may  deprive  one  class  of 
transport  of  its  living  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  a 
quid  pro  quo  can  be  given  for  that — ^you  cannot  thus 
get  co-ordination,  and  yet  that  is  the  essence  bf  the 
thing  one  wants  to  do.  The  converse  of  that  is  where 
it  does  not  form  a combination  of  capital.  But  under 
what  conditions  is  new  capital  to  be  put  up  ? 
Supposing  the  Railway  Companies  were  parties  to  an 
arrangement,  or  came  under  such  an  authority  with 
jurisdiction,  who  then  said  “We  think  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  you  all  this  traffic,”  and  we 
said  to  the  Authority  “We  have  no  terminals,”  and 
they  said  “ Very  well,  go  ahead,  put  up  the  money.” 
It  is  all  very  well  to  take  the  horse  to  the  pond,  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  make  him  drink. 

1529.  I asked  Sir  Henry  Maybury  whether  he  would 
give  his  new  body  power  to  direct  even  the  running  of 
unremunerative  services  by  the  railways,  and  he 
answered  “ Yes,  I would  ” ?f — I am  not  surprised 
at  his  answer. 

1630.  I should  like  to  Imow  how  you  view  that  sug- 
gestion ? — We  should  have  to  tell  our  shareholders 
that  this  new  statutory  disability  had  been  put  upon 
us,  that  people  could  play  about  with  our  traffic  and 
compel  us  to  rrm  new  traffic  without  the  shareholders 
having  any  voice  in  the  matter. 

1631.  Assuming  that  there  were  no  pool,  such  an 
injunction  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  a breaking 
up  of  the  Joint  Committee,  would  it  not  ? — I under- 
stood it  was  to  be  formed  by  Statute. 
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1532.  No,  the  Statute  would  empower — as  I 
understood  Sir  Henry  Maybury — the  various  local 
authorities  to  elect  representatives  on  an  ad  hoc 
Committee,  and  that  Committee  would  have  certain 
powers  to  co-ordinate  traffic  in  a particular  locality. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  he  would  give  that  authority 
power  to  direct  any  -undertaker  to  run  a service  which 
might  not  be  remunerative,  but  he  would  have  no 
pool  on  which  the  particular  imdertaker  could  come 
to  recoup  him.  I put  it  to  you  that  in  such  an  event 
such  a body,  being  practically  a voluntary  body, 
would  inevitably  lead,  to  the  Railway  Companies 
breaking  away  ? — If  it  were  a voluntary  body, 
presumably  there  would  be  people  represented  on  it 
who  were  interested  in  municipal  trams  or  buses. 
They  might  keep  the  cream  of  the  services  for  them- 
selves and  put  the  rest  on  to  the  railway.  In  that  case 
the  Railway  Companies  would  not  be  very  peaceful 
bed-fellows. 

1633.  (Major  Astor)  : Sir  Josiah,  under  the  group 
scheme  of  railways  it  was  anticipated  that  great 
economies  would  be  effected.  Can  you  give  us  any 
ideas  as  to  what  those  economies  have  amounted  to  ? 
— They  are  very  large  and  very  progressive.  If  you 
want  us  to  sort  out  those  due  purely  to  amalgamation 
and  those  due  to  other  things,  we  should  have  to  go 
to  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  do  it,  but  if  you  will  wait 
until  the  Annual  Meeting  of  my  Company,  I shall 
have  a lot  to  say  about  economies. 

1634.  It  is  progressive  now  ? — May  I interject  that 
the  economies  of  amalgamation  nearly  always  involve 
concentrations  of  various  kinds  at  various  points,  and 
those  concentrations  can  very  rarely  be  done  with  the 
existing  plant.  There  is  always  some  physical  alter- 
ation to  be  made.  It  takes  a year  or  two  to  find  out 
which  are  the  proper  points  at  which  to  concentrate, 
and  then  time  is  taken  up,  with  the  ser-vice  always 
running,  in  makiag  your  capital  expenditure  effective. 
Then  the  economies  begin,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
have  the  fruits  of  the  economies  amalgamation  has 
made  effective.  It  is  not  a thing  that  can  be  done  at 
once — it  is  progressive. 

1636.  You  said  yesterday  that  quite  a number  of 
branch  lines  were  losing  propositions  ? — Standing 
on  their  own  feet  they  are  certainly  losmg  pro- 
positions, but  the  question  of  their  contributory  value 
is  rather  important. 

1636.  Is  the  service  such  that  it  can  be  rendered 
more  cheaply  and  more  efficiently  by  road  ? — In 
some  instances,  yes.  Given  that  the  road  costs  are 
properly  adjusted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
services  could  be  just  as  well  rendered  by  road.  Of 
comse,  you  must  remember  that  we  have  only  recently 
acquired  our  powers,  and  also,  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  you  have  got  any  considerable  mineral 
or  coal  traffic  over  a hne,  it  may  be  that  the  line  does 
not  pay  as  a whole,  but  you  have  to  consider  what  you 
can  do  with  that  line.  If  you  are  serving  hea-vy  areas 
it  is  not  simply  a question  of  saying  “ This  line  does 
not  pay  ” and  shutting  it  do-wn. 

1637.  Even  in  cases  where  it  can  be  made  more 
effective,  you  would  not  very  much  mind  whether 
the  railways  ran  the  service  themselves  or  co- 
ordinated with  road  companies  ? — That  brings  me 
to  rather  an  important  point  that  I would  hke  to  get 
the  Commission  to  see  very  clearly.  Supposing  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a particular  service  is 
better  on  the  road  than  on  the  railway,  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  the  country  as  a whole,  that  fewer  men 
would  be  employed  and  that  less  capital  would  be 
at  stake,  and  so  on.  It  does  not  then  become  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  Railway  Company 
whether  the  lorry  that  is  rrmning  with  that  traffic 
belongs  to  John  Jones  or  to  the  Railway  Company. 
In  the  first  case,  if  it  makes  profit  x that  profit  belongs 
to  John  Jones  ; in  the  second  case,  if  it  makes  profit  x 
that  profit  goes  into  the  standard  revenue  and  helps 
to  reduce  rates  and  fares  all  over  the  country.  So  that 
even  when  you  have  decided  that  the  traffic  ought  to 
be  on  the  road,  the  country  makes  more  out  of  the 


lorry  belonging  to  the  Railway  Company  than  it  does 
out  of  the  lorry  belonging  to  the  private  o-wner.  You 
cannot  grasp  too  clearly  that  you  have  not  got  rid 
of  the  benefit  to  the  country  merely  because  the  rail- 
way traffic  is  carried  by  road  ; that  benefit  is  still 
there  because  it  all  goes  into  standard  revenue. 

1538.  Iir  those  cases  m which  you  are  negotiating 
for  co-ordination  with  road  companies,  would  their 
lorries  and  buses  get  the  same  full  advantages  as 
your  o-wn  lorries  and  buses  would  get  ; parking 
facilities,  for  instance  ? — ^That  will  be  our  aim  in 
every  case,  but  of  course  I would  not  like  to  say  that 
our  interest  is  always  going  to  be  so  identical  as  that. 
For  example,  suppose  we  had  rmming  from  one  railway 
station  two  lines  of  buses,  one  of  our  own  to  district  A 
and  the  other  in  joint  o-wnership  or  under  arrangement 
with  somebody  else  to  district  B.  If  it  was  a small 
station  yard  and  there  was  not  room  for  all  the  buses, 
and  some  of  them  had  to  stay  outside,  I am  not  saying 
it  would  always  be  ours  that  wotdd  be  outside. 
There  may  be  a few  cases  where  that  kind  of  co- 
operation would  not  be  identical  with  our  own  runnmg, 
but  in  general  our  ambition  would  be  to  make  the  co- 
operation with  other  people  as  complete  as  if  we  were 
domg  it  nurselves.  It  is  obviously  to  our  interest  to 
do  so. 

1639.  You  have  not  had  time  to  start  any  new  road 
services  smce  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — ^Yes,  we  have. 

1640.  Have  you  met  with  any  unexpected  diffi- 
culties ? — ^You  mean  difficulties  of  a financial 
character  ? 

1541.  Yes  ? — ^No,  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  yet. 
Nobody  can  tell  from  a short  experience. 

1542.  Is  the  personnel  on  the  roads  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  railway  personnel,  for  instance 
the  eight-hour  day  ? — ^Not  identical  regulations,  but 
they  have  got  as  good  terms  as  anybody  else  is  giving 
them. 

1543.  Is  there  anything  m the  idea  of  motor  trains 
for  long  or  short  distances  ? — ^Do  you  mean  petrol- 
driven  rail  vehicles  ? 

1544.  Yes  ? — -We  are  experunenting  with  that  type 
of  thing.  There  is  something  in  it,  but  the  difficulty 
■with  the  rail  car  is  that  it  is  a single  unit.  It  is  an 
appropriate  form  in  certam  limited  cases,  but  it  is  not 
a very  elastic  unit  ; that  is  the  trouble.  It  has  not 
got  the  extra  pulling  power  of  the  steam  engine,  if 
you  want  to  add  another  rmit. 

1545.  Can  you  say  that  there  is  a natural  distance 
where  road  competition  becomes  less  effective  as 
compared  with  the  railways,  either  in  the  matter 
of  passengers  or  hea-vy  freights  ? — ^Yes,  speaking 
generally,  as  the  distance  becomes  greater  the 
power  of  the  road  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
rail  dimuiishes.  With  short  distances,  the  terminal 
conveniences  of  the  road  b-ulk  larger  in  the  total 
service.  If  you  have  a rail  journey  of  ten  miles  and 
delivery  at  both  ends  of  one  mile  or  so , that  delivery , 
handling  ajrd  so  on,  represents  a much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  total  service  than  if  the  intermediate 
railway  journey  were  two  hmrdred  miles.  Therefore, 
the  particular  facilities  that  the  road  can  afford, 
getting  right  up  to  your  door  and  so  on,  are  more 
effective  m the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

1646.  Could  you  say  that  over  a distance  of  ffity 
miles  or  more  you  could  divide  the  road  services  into 
two  classes,  (i)  in  competition  with  the  railways,  and 
(ii)  ancillary  to  the  railways  ? — ^I  would  not  like  to 
put  the  figure  at  fifty  miles.  The  figure  will  vmy 
according  to  the  relative  costs.  If  road  traffic 
becomes  less  co.stly,  by  artificial  or  other  means,  then 
the  figme  goes  up  ; if  it  becomes  more  costly  the 
figure  goes  down.  But  there  is  a point  that  divides  the 
two  classes,  in  one  of  which  in  the  mam  the  road  has 
the  net  advantage,  and  in  the  other  the  rail  has  the 
net  advantage. 

1547.  In  those  cases  where  you  are  now  negotiating 
for  co-ordination,  would  it  be  easier  to  conduct  those 
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negotiations  if  the  central  authority  referred  to  in  the 
Memorandum  were  in  existence  ? Would  it  facilitate 
negotiations  and  agreements  ? — A licensing  authority 
imposing  conditions  upon  running  and  the  like  ? 
Yes,  I think  it  would  facilitate  it. 

1648.  The  central  authority  would  not  overlap  in 
any  way  or  clash  with  the  Railway  Bates  Tribunal  ? — 
It  would  depend  what  it  was  constructed  to  do,  and 
what  authority  it  had.  It  shordd  not  be  given  such 
powers. 

1549.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  constituting 
such  an  authority  so  that  it  should  not  clash  ? — ^I  have 
not  examined  that  point,  but  I shordd  have  thought 
there  would  be  no  overwhelming  difficulty.  There 
are  bound  to  be  some  borderline  difficulties,  but  not 
such  as  to  be  insuperable. 

1550.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  I understand  the 
position  of  the  Railway  Companies  and  the  share- 
holders. I take  it  they  have  never  received  the  full 
return  contemplated  in  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  ? 
—No. 

1661.  And  what  they  have  received  has  actually 
been  made  up  from  reserves  ? — Over  the  whole 
period  they  have  had  considerable  drawing  on 
reserves. 

1552.  Has  this  had  any  effect  upon  the  position  of 
the  railways  financially  ? Has  it  actually  made  it 
more  difficult  for  the  railways  to  raise  capital  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  much  more  difficult.  The  price  of 
the  shares  has  fallen  with  the  decline  in  the 
revenues  and  the  drawing  upon  reserves,  and  that,  of 
course,  has  made  it  more  expensive  to  raise  capital. 

1553.  Are  the  railways  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
transmission  of  power — ^for  instance  imder  the  new 
electricity  scheme  ? — ^They  are  bound  to  be  affected, 
but  whether  in  the  long  run  adversely  or  not  I cannot 
say,  because  that  may  facilitate  electrification  of 
surburban  areas  not  at  present  profitable.  It  may  do 
quite  a lot  to  assist  the  railways.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  it  is  going  to  be  against  their  interests. 

1564.  (Lord  Northampton)  : In  the  first  part  of 
your  Memorandum  you  give  us  details  chiefly  of  the 
disabihties  of  the  railways,  as  we  have  agreed  to  call 
them,  and  I am  sure  the  Commissioners  feel  much 
impressed  at  the  number  of  those  disabilities,  but 
from  paragraph  53  I imderstand  the  only  reforms  you 
ask  for  are  in  respect  of  two  points,  (i)  removal  of 
your  obhgation  to  pay  passenger  duty,  and  (ii)  release 
from  your  liability  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  over 
railway  bridges.  Are  those  the  only  two  points  on 
which  the  railways  wish  to  ask  for  reform  ? — At  this 
stage  they  are  the  only  statutory  ones  we  ask  to  be 
removed.  I did  refer  yesterday  to  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  conditions 
with  regard  to  undue  preference,  but  that  is  a pretty 
technical  question,  and  the  exact  nature  of  that 
mitigation  1 am  not  prepared  to  elaborate.  It  might 
be  met,  of  course,  by  the  same  kind  of  obligation  on 
road  transport. 

1565.  Then  the  next  paragraph  seems  to  be  the 
main  point  in  the  first  part  of  your  Memorandum,  that 
the  roads  at  the  present  moment  are  subsidised  by  the 
ratepayers  and,  therefore,  road  transport  does  not 
pay  its  full  economic  cost  ? — Yes. 

1656.  Could  you  suggest  to  the  Commission  how 
road  transport  could  be  made  to  pay  its  economic  cost. 
That  is  to  say,  how  would  you  tax  them  ? Would 
you  tax  them  according  to  the  weight  of  the  freights 
they  carry,  or  the  quahty  of  the  freights  they  carry,  or 
according  to  the  petrol  ? Have  the  railways  any  views 
as  to  how  the  road  transport  should  be  taxed  ? — The 
means  to  the  end  ? 

1557.  Yes,  in  order  to  adjust  this  imeconomic 
position  ? — On  the  road  any  one  vehicle  should,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  contribute  to  the  cost  of  its  damage 
or  its  usage  of  the  road. 


1558.  Yes,  it  is  agreed  that  a certain  amount  should 
be  imposed  by  way  of  taxation  in  order  to  reheve  the 
ratepayers,  and  I was  wondering  what  the  view  of  the 
railways  was  as  to  the  best  way  of  putting  on  that 
taxation  in  order  to  suit  the  railways  ? — I do  not 
think  the  railways,  as  a whole,  have  concerted  any 
scheme  for  that.  I have  no  doubt  if  it  were  put  to 
them  they  would  tell  what  they  thought  the  best 
way  of  doing  it.  It  is  a technical  question  and  a 
fiscal  question. 

1569.  They  have  not  thought  about  it  ? — I daresay 
they  have  thought  about  it  individually,  but  they 
have  not  had  any  concerted  discussions. 

1560.  When  you  speak  of  the  standard  rates  being 
an  unfair  handicap,  do  you  mean  the  classification 
referred  to  in  paragraph  8,  by  which  merchandise  is 
divided  into  twenty-one  different  classes  ? Do  you 
think  the  way  it  is  classified  is  unfair  ? Do  we  find 
any  fault  with  the  particular  form  of  classification  ? 

1561.  Yes,  is  that  the  best  form  of  classification  from 
your  point  of  view  ? — I do  not  think  we  are  in  a position 
to  find  fault  with  it  at  the  moment.  It  may  be  ex- 
perience will  show  it  is  not  the  best  form  and  that  it 
should  be  altered. 

1562.  You  do  not  object  to  that  form  of  classifica- 
tion at  all  in  respect  of  your  competition  with  road 
transport  ? — The  point  I make  is  that  if  you  have  an 
unfettered  competitor  it  might  make  the  classification 
inappropriate  or  even  ridiculous,  but  the  classification 
was  formed  on  the  precedent  of  previous  railway 
experience  without  that  particular  feature  in  mind. 
It  is  a difficulty  that  has  arisen  owing  to  the  new 
method  of  charging  on  the  road. 

1663.  But  as  a result  of  that  difficulty  you  do  not 
suggest  any  new  form  of  classification  ? — No,  I would 
not  put  that  forward  at  the  moment,  though  it  may 
possibly  emerge  with  experience. 

1564.  Is  it  possible  for  the  railways  to  tell  us  which 
part  of  their  traffic  is  most  uneconomic  at  the  present 
moment  ? — Which  particular  class  of  merchanffise  the 
heaviest  losses  are  in  ? 

1665.  Merchandise  or  passenger  traffic  ? — I think  we 
can  give  you  a pretty  close  idea  of  that.  It  is  broadly 
this,  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  traffics  which  cost 
very  little  to  carry  on  the  road,  but  have  been  bearing 
a considerable  proportion,  a larger  relative  proportion, 
of  our  overheads.  They  have  been  the  most  easily 
taken. 

1566.  Major  Astor  asked  you  whether  you  had 
profitably  relieved  certain  branch  lines  by  your  own 
motor  transport.  Are  you  allowed  to  avoid  your 
“ reasonable  facilities  ” obligation,  which  you  refer  to 
in  paragraph  15  ? Are  you  allowed  to  dispense  with 
reasonable  facilities  on  your  railways,  if  you  provide 
alternative  motor  facilities  ? — As  a matter  of  law  ? 

1667.  Yes. — I think  there  would  be  restrictions  of 
anything  that  reflected  on  public  convenience.  You 
mean  actually  closing  a mineral  line,  for  instance  ? 

1668.  Or  passenger  traffic.  If  you  found  it  more 
convenient  to  provide  road  transport  instead  of  rail 
transport,  would  you  be  allowed  to  close  down  the 
passenger  traffic  on  the  railway  altogether,  or  diminish 
it  ? — I do  not  think  the  issue  has  ever  been  tried. 

1669.  I notice  that  the  canal  traffic  has  decreased 
every  year  since  1913.  I believe  more  than  half  the 
canals  belong  to  the  Railway  Companies,  do  they  not  ? 
— I forget  the  exact  proportion,  but  it  is  a large 
proportion. 

1670.  In  what  sort  of  traffic  is  the  decrease 
We  are  not  carriers  on  the  canals  as  a rule  ; we  are 
toll-takers.  Speaking  for  my  own  railway,  since  the 
War  we  have  had  an  increase  in  om?  canal  receipts 
until  recently. 

1671.  Can  you  tell  me  what  particular  class  of 
traffic  there  has  been  a loss  over  ? — ^Which  classes  of 
traffic  we  have  received  smaller  ammmts  of  tolls  for  ? 
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1672.  Yes. — Since  when  ? 

1673.  Since  1913  ? — I can  ascertain  for  you.  I 
know  the  general  run  of  canal  results  for  my  own  line 
and  roughly  how  much  has  been  made  up  through 
receipts  and  how  much  through  savings  in  expenses, 
but  I do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  what  par- 
ticular classes  of  traffic  the  toll-payers  have  been 
carrying. 

1674.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : May  I refer  for  a moment 
to  paragraph  11  in  your  Memorandxim  ? You  say 
there  “ The  Companies  are  empowered  to  grant 
exceptional  rates  which  are  more  than  6 per  cent., 
but  not  more  than  40  per  cent.,  below  the  Standard 
Charges  without  reference  to  the  Tribunal,”  and,  if 
I did  not  misimderstand  you,  I think  the  point  you 
made  was  that  that  is  a definite  disability  as  compared 
with  road  transport,  which  does  not  suffer  under  the 
same  disability  ? — Yes,  I made  the  point,  perhaps 
not  very  strongly,  yesterday,  but  it  is  something  that 
the  road  transport  people  have  not  got  to  study. 

1676.  It  is  a disadvantage  ? — Suppose  the  road 
transport  people  were  quoting  rates  45  per  cent,  below 
the  Standard  Charges,  we  could  not  meet  that  com- 
petition without  going  to  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal 
and  putting,  not  only  the  position  of  that  particular 
traffic,  but  the  whole  position  of  our  revenue.  The 
Tribunal  would  say  “ This  is  all  very  well,  but  are 
you  going  to  carry  enough  traffic  at  this  new  rate  to 
make  good  the  tremendous  loss  on  the  traffic  which 
is  stiU  on  your  line  ? ” Suppose  a particular  traffic 
has  been  reduced  by  one  haU,  you  have  got  to  get 
back  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic  before  you  begin 
to  make  an  extra  penny.  You  have  all  your  working 
expenses  for  this  extra  quantity.  The  Tribunal  have 
to  watch  the  interests  of  the  standard  revenue,  and 
they  have  got  to  hear  the  interested  parties.  It  has 
to  be  very  carefully  worked  out  and  a case  has  to  be 
put  before  them.  It  is  something  that  the  road 
transport  people  have  not  got  to  bother  about  at  all. 

1676.  The  reason  I asked  that  question  was  in 
order  to  ask  you  this  further  one.  To  what  extent 
are  the  road  haulage  companies  able  to  quote  lower 
rates  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise  than  the  railways 
are  to-day  ? What  competition  have  you  got  to 
meet  in  that  direction  ? — -Very  heavy  competition  in 
every  direction. 

1677.  Is  it  a very  large  and  very  extensive  com- 
petition ? — -Very,  and  as  soon  as  we  meet  it  in  one 
direction,  the  road  vehicles  leave  that  traffic  and 
punish  something  else.  Very  often  they  quote  rates 
which,  not  merely  do  not  take  into  account  the  full 
economic  costs,  but  also  do  not  take  into  account  their 
own  depreciations  and  hours  of  labour  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing. 

1678.  One  other  question  with  regard  to  the 
merchandise  in  so  far  as  the  heavy  trades  are  con- 
cerned ; iron  and  steel  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Is 
much  of  that  carried  by  road  ? — ^Not  a relatively  large 
quantity,  but  there  is  some.  In  some  places  even 
coal  is  being  carried  in  lorries. 

1679.  I know  coal  is,  but  I am  referring  more 
particularly  to  iron  and  steel  ? — Not  to  an  important 
extent. 

1680.  Is  the  carriage  of  that  class  of  goods  increasing 
at  all  ? — I have  not  asked  recently  whether  that 
particular  thing  is  increasing.  You  are  dealing  with 
a thing  which  in  bulk  is  diminishing  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  say.  If  it  were  the  same  absolute  quantity 
you  might  judge. 

1581.  Just  two  general  questions,  really  more  for 
my  own  information.  I think  you  told  us  yesterday 
that  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  had 
the  biggest  mileage  of  roads  to  maintain.  How  does 
the  mileage  of  the-roads  you  have  to  maintain  compare 
with  the  mileage  maintained  by  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway  ? — I could  not  say  ; I have  not  the 
details  for  the  other  lines. 


1582.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  when  the  two  lines 
are  going  more  or  less  in  the  same  direction — I do  not 
say  they  are  traversing  the  same  sort  of  country — 
is  there  any  reason  why  your  railway  should  have  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  roads  to  maintain  ? — 
It  is  a much  longer  line.  You  will  find  that  the 
London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway,  in  nearly 
every  direction,  has  a fairly  constant  ratio  in  its 
various  statistics  as  compared  with  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  Railway. 

1683.  Just  one  other  question  on  the  subject  of 
reserves.  I "understand  that  in  the  past  the  railway 
reserves  have  been  dipped  into  in  order  to  meet 
dividends  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

1684.  Is  it  your  "view  that  if  something  practical 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  co-ordination  between 
all  these  various  enterprises,  the  roads  and  yourselves 
and  so  forth,  your  financial  position  would  improve 
and  the  necessity  for  dipping  into  your  reserves 
would  in  futme  be  eliminated  ? Would  you  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  1 — Of  course,  the  governing  factor  is 
trade  prosperity  in  the  hea"vy  indxostries,  and  that,  of 
course,  reflects  on  passenger  revenue  as  well,  but  the 
second  factor  is  relief  from  the  more  rmeconomic 
portions  of  road  competition,  and  the  third  factor  is 
that  the  railways  should  share  in  the  traffic  that  is 
on  the  roads.  I would  put  them  in  that  order. 

1585.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  ■.  Turning  to  paragraph 
19,  you  used  a somewhat  quahfying  phrase.  You  said 
that  you  had  to  take  into  account  questions  of  bulk 
and  terminal  charges  ? — Yes. 

1586.  This  morning  Mr.  Thornhill  referred  to  the 
matter  further  and  he  left  "us  in  some  complexity  as 
to  what  were  the  actual  preferences  which  are  given. 
Can  you  give  us  any  concrete  instances  of  actual 
preferences  being  given  ? — ^Far  be  it  from  me  to 
attempt  to  get  you  out  of  any  complexities  Mr. 
Thornhill  has  got  you  into.  I cannot  do  that,  because 
I really  do  not  know  the  details. 

1587.  Cordd  you  get  them  for  us  ? — Yes. 

1588.  Could  you  obtain  instances  showing  how  the 
difference  is  arrived  at  ? — Certainly. 

1689.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  that  overseas  trade 
is  arranged  at  a through  rate  between  the  steamers 
and  the  railways  ? — Do  you  mean  the  composite  rate, 
quoted  from  the  other  side  ? 

1590.  Yes  ? — There  are  some  oases,  such  as  Con- 
tinental and  Irish  traffic  and  the  hke,  in  which  the 
steamers  are  railway  steamers,  but  the  two  rates  are 
distinct  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

1591.  Then  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  overseas 
traffic,  do  you  accept  bill  of  lading  weights  ? — I have 
not  the  faintest  idea. 

1592.  That  is  a point  I wish  you  would  enquire 
about  ? — I wiU. 

1693.  If  you  accept  the  bill  of  lading  weights  it 
means  you  are  carrying  gross  weight  which  you  would 
not  carry  for  the  British  trader  ? — That  I could  not 
tell  you.  If  you  would  like  to  have  an  expert  on 
freight  rates  in  the  witness  chair,  he  would  no  doubt 
be  helpful  on  all  these  points. 

1694.  I will  not  question  you  any  more  on  that, 
because  you  will  get  the  information  for  "us.  Then 
in  paragraph  31,  you  mention  that  £20,000,000  is 
pro"vided  from  the  Road  Fund.  Is  that  the  annual 
amount  derived  from  the  taxation  of  motor  vehicles  ? 
— The  question  being,  is  the  whole  of  the  motor 
vehicle  taxation  which  is  paid  into  the  Road  Fund 
expended  upon  the  roads  ? 

1695.  Yes. — I do  not  think  it  is. 

1596.  We  are  on  the  subject  of  economic  disabilities, 
and  the  total  amount  they  have  to  pay  in  taxation  is 
a disability,  not  the  £20,000,000  alone,  but  whatever 
they  pay  in  excess  of  £20,000,000  is  an  economic 
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disability  on  motor  transport  ? — Supposing  they  are 
paying  £23,000,000  and  not  £20,000,000,  you  say  that 
£3,000,000  is  a disability  ; is  that  your  point  ? 

1697.  If  they  were  paying  £30,000,000  altogether  ? 
— Then  your  point  would  be  that  as  £20,000,000  is 
corning  out  of  the  Road  Fund,  £10,000,000  would  be 
a disabihty  on  the  road  user  ? 

1698.  The  point  I am  at  now  is  the  economic 
disabilities  that  are  imposed  on  motor  transport  ? — 
May  I state  your  point  as  I see  it  ? You  say  you 
have  £20,000,000  being  spent  on  the  roads  out  of  the 
Road  Fund,  but  if  the  road  users  are  paying 
£30,000,000  they  are  at  a disability  of  £10,000,000. 
I say  they  are  not  at  a disability  of  £10,000,000,  if 
£40,000,000  is  coming  out  of  the  rates  and  is  being 
spent  on  the  roads. 

1599.  That  does  not  meet  my  point,  which  is  the 
bruden  upon  motor  transport.  It  is  not  £20,000,000, 
but  something  much  more.  I am  speaking  of  your 
own  heavy  economic  disabilities.  Is  it  not  an  economic 
disability  on  motor  transport  that  they  pay 
£30,000,000  in  motor  taxation  ? — No,  not  if 
£60,000,000  is  being  spent  on  the  roads. 

1600.  But  is  not  any  burden  laid  upon  them  an 
economic  disabihty  ? — ^Not  if  they  are  getting  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

1601.  That  is  another  step.  I am  merely  trying  to 
get  at  the  burdens  that  are  disabilities,  and  one  of 
them  is  the  total  amount  of  the  taxation  exacted 
from  them.  Would  it  be  proper  to  say  that  a further 
disability  on  motor  transport  is  the  petrol  tax  ? — If 
by  disability  you  mean  you  have  to  pay  something. 
If  I go  into  a shop  it  is  a disability  that  I have  to 
hand  over  30s.,  but  the  disability  is  cancelled  when  I 
get  a hat  for  it. 

1602.  You  have  the  cost  of  maintenance,  but  you 
have  not  to  buy  any  fuel,  you  do  not  pay  tax  on  your 
fuel,  and  you  do  not  pay  any  tax  on  your  power  ? — I 
do  not  quite  foUow.  We  pay  very  heavy  taxation  on 
all  our  traffic.  In  every  parish  we  go  through  we  pay 
towards  the  rates,  which  is  far  more  in  proportion 
than  the  petrol  duty.  Besides,  if  we  use  petrol, 
and  we  do  use  a lot  of  petrol  on  the  roads,  we  pay 
on  that. 

1603.  Take  paragraph  34,  where  you  say  “rail 
transport  is  more  suitable  than  road  for  moving 
large  volumes  of  traffic,  whether  over  short  or  long 
distances.”  That  seems  rather  to  conflict  with  the 
evidence  we  had  from  Sir  Henry  Maybury.  You 
put  no  limit  on  the  volume,  but  on  distance.  Would 
you  say  25  miles  was  as  far  as  road  traffic  could  go  ? 
Do  you  quahfy  it  in  any  way  ? — I think  you  cannot 
look  at  it  merely  as  one  of  distance  but  as  one  of 
volume  and  weight. 

1604.  Sir  Henry  Maybury  illustrated  his  point  by 

the  case  of  the  enormous  volume  of  heavy  traffic 
between  Liverpool  and  the  Lancashire  towns,  so  great 
as  to  demand  a new  road.  Does  not  that  seem  to 
prove  that  heavy  traffic  . . . ? — On  the  road, 

uneconomically  very  hkely.  Supposing  it  is  a very 
expensive  route  to  carry  out,  and  you  debit  every  ton 
of  merchandise  with  that  heavy  rate,  its  maintenance, 
its  amortisations.  You  take  into  accoimt  the  conges- 
tion on  the  road,  the  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
signalling,  police  regulation  of  traffic,  and  all  those 
factors.  It  may  be  dead  wrong  to  put  that  heavy 
traffic  upon  that  road,  convenience  being  the  same, 
even  for  that  short  distance. 

1605.  What  kind  of  traffic  would  you  say  was  the 
volume  of  traffic  in  weight  ? — I should  say  a train  of 
40  or  50  wagons  of  coal,  of  heavy  goods,  road  material, 
iron  and  steel,  cotton. 

1606.  Would  you  describe  agricultural  traffic  as 
heavy  traffic  ? — I think  it  is,  in  large  volumes. 

1607.  Is  not  agricultural  traffic  more  and  more  being 
put  on  the  roads  ? — In  certain  areas  and  for  certain 


distances  the  road  may  be  much  the  best  method  for 
it.  We  omselves  are  developing  in  North  Wales 
auxiliary  road  services,  which  are  co-ordinated  with 
the  railways  for  that  very  purpose. 

1608.  With  a large  amount  of  heavy  traffic,  the 
railway  can  really  compete  with  the  road  ? — From 
the  initial  point  from  which  it  starts  it  may  be  small 
in  volume,  but  when  it  is  brought  together  for  the 
long  trip  it  may  be  a large  volume.  You  start  with 
little  rivulets  and  then  you  get  to  the  volume  of  the 
river.  Again  at  the  other  end  you  may  want  to 
distribute  it  in  small  lots. 

1609.  Assuming  that  the  road  and  rail  rates  are 
eqxial,  the  convenience  is  still  in  favour  of  transport 
by  road.  Take  a farmer  three  miles  from  a railway 
station,  not  a very  long  distance,  and  he  wants  to 
send  his  goods  40  miles.  If  he  has  an  equal  rate,  he 
saves  two  handlings  by  using  road  transport  and  he 
gets  his  stuff  where  he  wants  it.  How  can  the  railways 
compete  with  that  ? — Where  the  terminal  services 
bear  a large  proportion  to  the  total  services,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  short  distance  journey,  road  transport 
throughout  may  be  the  better  method.  Then  you 
get  the  long  distances  where  the  rail  is  the  better. 
You  also  get  the  intermediate  form  where  the  handling 
of  the  large  container  outs  out  the  question  of  distance 
altogether  and  makes  that  the  best  method. 

1610.  Take  a farmer  with  ten  tons  of  cheese,  which 
is  included  in  a high  classification,  and  which  he  wants 
to  send  a distance  of  70  miles.  Is  not  he  infinitely 
better  off  in  using  the  road  ? — I should  want  to  know 
where  the  70  miles  was,  the  distance  from  the  terminal, 
and  the  regularity  of  his  traffic.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  it  merely  as  a function  of  distance. 

1611.  You  might  take  it  in  rather  remote  cases 
where  they  are  only  wayside  stations.  Cheese,  as  it 
is  rather  a delicate  commodity,  has  to  be  carefully 
handled.  Is  it  not  very  much  better  to  take  it  by 
road  straight  from  his  door  to  the  warehouse  in  Glasgow 
or  Manchester  ? — Where  from  ? 

1612.  From  any  country  place.  Take  your  own  line 
from  Glasgow,  and  take  the  cheese -making  district  of 
Newton  Stewart.  That  would  be  70  or  80  miles. 
Would  you  carry  it  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  carried 
on  the  road  ? — It  is  not  a function  absolutely  of  the 
mileage  ; you  must  Imow  the  nature  of  the  line  and  the 
service  you  have  got. 

1613.  First  of  all,  the  farmer  has  to  pay  his  carriage 
to  the  station.  Take  live  stock,  which  we  see  every 
day  on  the  roads.  How  can  railways  compete  with 
that  even  although  they  have  every  kind  of  advantage? 
— Well,  if  you  are  getting  that  traffic  with  regularity 
and  a number  of  people  are  doing  it,  it  is  quite  possible 
you  may  make  up  a regular  train  and  cover  the  bulk 
of  the  distance  on  the  rail  and  make  your  delivery  by 
road  at  the  other  end,  doing  all  that  cheaper  than  it 
could  be  carried  by  road  throughout. 

1614.  If  a farmer  buys  a quantity  of  goods  in  a 
town,  is  it  not  far  better  to  hire  a motor  to  have  it 
brought  to  his  door,  than  to  have  double  handlings 
on  the  railway  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  imless  I linow 
all  the  circumstances,  because,  as  I say,  it  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  district. 

1615.  Take  any  district  you  like  where  the  farmer 
is  two  or  three  miles  from  the  station,  and  where  he 
has  to  incur  the  expense  of  cartage,  which  may  be 
three  or  four  shillings  per  ton  ? — I know  we  are  very 
successful  in  taking  the  farmer’s  produce  and  require- 
ments in  North  Wales  and  putting  it  on  the  railway 
for  him,  and  we  are  quoting  such  rates  as  make  it 
profitable  to  him  to  let  us  do  it.  We  are  actually 
doing  it. 

1616.  What  can  you  suggest  to  the  farmers  in 
order  to  get  over  that  difficulty  of  cartage  to  the 
station,  which  is  a costly  thing  these  days  ? — Well, 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  bring  these  rivulets  together 
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into  such  a quantity  of  traffic  as  will  enable  us  to 
quote  him  decent  rates.  We  are  trying  to  do  that 
now.  We  do  the  cartage  for  the  man  in  the  circum- 
stances. We  pick  it  up  from  him  at  his  actual  farm. 

1617.  You  cannot  at  the  present  time  because  5'ou 
have  not  the  convenience  ? — ^We  are  doing  it. 

1618.  You  have  not  horses  at  the  stations  ? — We 
are  doing  it,  and  with  motors  too. 

1619.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : You  used  the  phrase 
“ With  a single  mind  starting  de  noi>o  to  look  at  this 
problem.”  If  you  would  for  a few  minutes  be  the 
single  mind  yourself.  In  your  evidence  yesterday  I 
think  you  said  that  the  percentage  of  railway  revenue 
to  national  revenue  has  been  5^  per  cent,  to  6 per 
cent.  Was  that  the  figure  ? — Yes. 

1620.  And  it  was  the  test  ? — Over  a long  period 
of  time. 

1621.  Have  you  any  idea  over  a long  period  of  time 
what  is  the  average  payment  by  way  of  dividend  on 
railway  capital  ? — I have  got  it  in  my  office  for  over  a 
long  period,  but  I have  not  it  in  my  head.  It  has  never 
been  a very  high  figure,  of  course.  Over  the  whole  of 
the  capital,  including  prior  charges  and  so  on,  it  is 
romid  about  4 per  cent. 

1622.  At  one  time,  over  a space  of  years,  it  would 
have  been  more  than  the  gilt-edge  figure  ? — ^Yes. 
There  was  a time  when  the  gilt-edge  figure  was 
2J  per  cent. 

1623.  You  mentioned  yesterday  the  Mersey  Tmrnel 
I understand  that  it  is  going  to  cost  about  £6,000,000, 
and  of  the  half -cost  which  the  mmiicipality  of  Liverpool 
has  to  bear,  I think  they  have  to  raise  £1,500,000  by 
way  of  loan.  Now,  they  have  been  given  80  years  to 
repay  that  loan.  I am  not  sure,  but  I think  that  is 
the  longest  period  any  municipality  has  ever  had  for 
the  repayment  of  a loan  that  is  not  raised  on  the  rates. 
Why  do  they  have  to  repay  it  at  all  ? Why  should 
not  there  be  a perpetual  charge  on  the  rates  ? — 
Here  we  are  on  the  question  of  public  finance,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  municipalities  should  be 
permitted  to  raise  money.  MTiat  is  the  theory  of 
public  finance  which  lays  that  down  ? In  this  country 
our  idea  of  the  control  of  capital -raising  powers  of 
municipalities  and  local  authorities  has  always 
involved,  or  nearly  always  involved,  the  liquidation  of 
the  figure,  partly  to  keep  intact  their  borrowing  powers, 
and  partly  in  the  interests  of  sound  finance.  Also 
generally  because  the  asset  itself  is  wasting. 

1624.  Yes,  I agree.  I would  like  you  to  tell  me 
whether  figures  showing  the  kind  of  portion  of  the 
railway  system  which  is  economically  doing  worse 
are  available,  or  can  be  obtained.  One  of  the 
Commissioners  asked  a question  about  the  kind  of 
traffic  which  was  showing  the  most  loss.  Woidd  not 
a better  criterion,  or  as  good  a criterion,  be  the  piece 
of  railway,  for  instance,  the  dead-end  branch  lines  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  those  figures  ? — ^You  mean, 
can  we  sectionalise  a large  system  into  these  limits  ? 
It  is  not  an  exact  science,  by  any  means.  We  can  get 
a broad  indication  with  an  upper  and  a lower  limit, 
but  we  caimot  print  it  in  a book  and  say  such  and  such 
sections  of  our  line  are  losing  or  gaining. 

1625.  I wondered  whether  you  could  produce  for 
the  use  of  the  Commission,  not  complete  figures,  but 
typical  figures  of  certain  types  of  sections  of  line, 
analysing  in  each  case  the  costs,  the  receipts,  the  wages, 
and  the  various  factors  which  go  to  make  profit  or 
loss  upon  the  section  of  line.  Of  course,  I do  not 
know  whether  you  could  do  that  ? — MTth  a certain 
margin  of  error  of  doubt.  There  is  always  a point 
which  you  reach  where  you  cannot  get  exact  figures. 
I think  it  would  be  difficult.  I might  have  a shot  for 
purposes  of  my  own,  Imowing  the  range  of  error  and 
the  use  for  which  I wanted  it,  but  I should  hesitate 
to  give  figures  which  might  mislead  other  people  who 


had  not  the  same  problem  in  their  minds,  especially 
when  one  has  to  consider  the  contributory  values  of 
sections  of  line. 

1626.  The  idea  of  contributory  value  is  a new 
thing  to  me.  If  you  are  going  to  urge  the  importance 
of  a contributory  value  in  the  case  of  the  financing  of 
a branch  line  or  section  of  line,  of  course  you  might 
arrive  at  the  point  where  your  whole  line  was  losing, 
except  for  the  value  that  each  section  contributed 
to  the  lines  on  other  sections  ? — It  sounds  like  a 
mathematical  puzzle. 

1627.  I mean  in  its  use  as  an  argument  the  contribu- 
tory value  must  have  limits,  must  it  not  ? — You  mean 
you  cannot  say  every  portion  of  a line  is  losing  in 
itself,  and  yet  has  a contributory  value  to  the  rest. 

1628.  That  is  right  ? — I should  think  that  would 
be  a mathematical  miscalculation.  We  do  not  make 
a good  living  out  of  losing  on  every  portion  of  our  line. 

1629.  What  I am  suggesting  is  that  the  single  mind, 
looking  at  this  problem  purely  impartially,  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  parts  of  the  railway 
system  had  better  not  have  been  built  at  all  ? — Yes, 
you  might  very  easily  say  it  is  a great  pity  that  they 
were  ever  built,  as  what  was  intended  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  built  them  has  not  actually  come  to  pass. 

1630.  More  than  that.  It  may  have  come  to  pass, 
but  the  usefulness  has  gone  ? — If  you  say  if  we  had 
known  of  motor  transport,  we  should  not  have  buUt 
at  all.  It  is  a steam-hammer  to  crack  a nut.  We  have 
now  built  a small  hammer. 

1631.  Some  parts  of  the  system  may  have  wasted 
as  assets  ? — Yes,  but  once  having  invested  the  capital, 
there  is  not  always  the  same  consideration  for 
abandonment  as  for  construction. 

1632.  I agree.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my 
question  about  the  Mersey  Timnel  and  the  rate  of 
interest  on  railways.  The  railways  have  at  no  time 
made  any  arrangement  for  writing  off  capital  ? — 
Of  course,  the  railway  arrangements  for  renewals 
and  upkeep  are  so  elaborate,  so  complete,  that  so 
far  from  writing  down  from  the  profits,  the  accusation 
is  that  in  years  gone  by  there  has  been  a continual 
process  of  betterment.  I do  not  think  it  has  been  a 
material  thing,  but  the  fact  remains  that  railways 
have  been  maintained  very  much  out  of  revenue. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  kinds  of  assets  that  we  do 
absolutely  write  down. 

1633.  But  not  permanent  way  and  stations  ? — If 
you  close  anything  and  so  cause  an  asset  to  disappear, 
there  is  an  immediate  cancellation  of  the  capital 
represented,  and  you  can  only  cancel  that  as  a charge 
on  revenue. 

1634.  It  is  an  arbitrary  thing.  You  can  keep  it 
un-economio  for  a long  time,  when  it  should  have  been 
closed  some  years  before  ? — It  is  having  its  effect  on 
the  revenue  account  all  the  time.  You  are  maintaining 
it  and  it  is  a charge,  and  if  it  is  unprofitable  it  does 
affect  you.  The  moment  you  wipe  it  out  altogether 
you  have  a certain  capital  expenditure  to  write  off. 
The  fact  that  you  do  not  write  off  your  whole  figure 
over  a certain  period  by  instalments,  is  balanced  by 
the  fact  that  you  write  off  small  chunlis  from  time  to 
time. 

1635.  But  the  total  cost  borne  by  the  commimity 
is  a thing  you  have  to  have  regard  to,  and  it  may 
mean  that  if  certain  parts  of  the  railway  system  are 
being  rmi  at  a loss  it  might  be  better  to  abandon  them 
altogether,  whether  you  or  somebody  else  owns  them. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I asked  if  you  could  give 
us  any  available  figures  to  show  the  effect  of  the  road 
traffic  or  other  circumstances  upon  the  course  of 
railway  traffic  on  typical  sections  ? — Well,  you  can 
take  it  that  if  any  portion  of  the  line  was  a tremendous 
burden  and  had  no  contributory  value  as  such,  we 
should  aheady  have  been  considering  its  limitation 
or  abandoning  it  altogether.  Wliether  that  had 
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been  precipitated  by  the  advent  of  road  transport, 
would  not  matter  in  the  case  of  a dead  loss.  We  are 
considering  them  every  day. 

1636.  I have  read  this  Memorandum,  which  I 
think  I may  say  is  largely  a matter  of  opinion.  It 
may  be  perfectly  accurate  opinion,  but  you  have  not, 
as  a school  boy,  done  the  working.  You  say  that  the 
railways  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the  road  traffic, 
disabilities  and  so  on.  That  may  be  admitted,  but 
you  have  not  shown  us  to  what  extent  they  have 
suffered,  what  parts  of  the  railway,  what  parts  of  the 
traffic,  what  sections  of  the  line  . . . ? — You  want 
examples  of  cases  where  we  have  suffered  from  road 
competition,  not  total  figures  ? 

1637.  Yes.  v^d  I would  like  to  see  the  financial 
position  of  such  a piece  of  line,  for  instance,  as  the 
dead-end  branch  from  Paddock  Wood  to  Hawkhurst 
in  Kent,  where  it  stops,  analysed  over  the  last  ten 
years  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  do 
that.  That  branch  is  on  the  Southern  Railway. 

1638.  Compared  with  a long  stretch  between  two 
towns,  say  Coventry  and  Birmingham,  where  you  have 
road  competition,  and  London  to  Crewe  where  the 
road  competition  is  less  likely  ? — That  involves  segre- 
gating the  London  to  Crewe  or  the  Coventry  to 
Birmingham,  or  whatever  traffic  it  is,  from  the 
through  traffic  which  is  using  the  line,  and  showing 
how  much  of  the  cost  should  be  apphed  to  the 
sectional  traffic.  That  is  a terrible  job.  You  could 
take  a local  line,  and  say  what  the  receipts  were 
specifically  for  that  line. 

1639.  That  would  be  interesting  to  me  at  any  rate  ? 
— You  want  some  examples  of  that  ? 

1640.  Yes  ? — I think  we  can  get  that.  I cannot 
speak  for  the  other  lines,  but  you  shall  have  one  or 
two  from  ours. 

1641.  Just  one  point  on  this  question  of  rates. 
Does  the  railway  pay  rates  in  every  parish  through 
which  it  goes  ? — I think  so. 

1642.  Does  it  pay  rates  in  parishes  in  which  there 
is  no  station  ? — Yes,  in  every  parish  in  which  there 
are  running  lines. 

1643.  I have  seen  a statement  that  the  railways 
traverse  thousands  of  villages  where  they  pay  no 
rates  at  all  ? — ^In  every  parish  where  there  is  a bit  of 
railway  line,  that  line  is  rated,  and  we  pay  rates  on 
it,  even  though  there  may  not  be  a station. 

1644.  During  the  last  few  years,  the  last  13  years  I 
think  it  is,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  rates  con- 
tributed by  the  railways  is  65  per  cent.  ? — ^Before  the 
War  ? 

1646.  From  1912  to  1925  I think  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
exactly. 

1646.  And  on  the  other  ratepaying  hereditaments 
it  is  219  per  cent.  If  those  figures  are  correct,  the 
bmden  on  the  railways  has  not  increased  as  much  as 
the  burden  on  other  ratepayers  has  increased  ? — One 
of  the  reasons  would  be,  of  course,  that  the  main  basis 
of  their  rating  is  their  profits,  and  if  their  profits  are 
down  the  rating  burden  is  less. 

1647.  Then  still  on  this  question  of  economic 
disabilities,  you  say  in  paragraph  53  of  your  Memo- 
randum : “ and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Road  Fund 
should  bear  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
all  road  maintenance,  and,  as  regards  important  new 
roads  and  road  improvements,  the  entire  cost  should 
be  borne  by  the  Road  Fund.”  Your  contention  is 
that  you  have  to  contribute  as  ratepayers  to  the 
roads,  and  they  are  used  by  vehicles  that  compete 
with  you  and  that  do  not  pay  an  equivalent  burden  ? 
— The  fact  that  we  are  only  one  of  the  ratepayers  is 
the  second  part  of  the  grievance.  The  first  part  is 
that  the  person  using  the  road  is  not  really  bearing 
his  own  full  cost,  because  some  ratepayer  is  bearing 
it  for  him.  The  fact  that  we  are  amongst  those  rate- 
payers is  adding  insult  to  injury. 


1648.  I should  have  put  it  the  other  way.  Surely 
it  points  to  a system  of  national  roads  ? — ^For  the 
large  scale  roads,  yes. 

1649.  I think  you  said  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  analyse  what  you  call  the  economic  price,  or  what 
would  be  the  just  burden  to  place  upon  a heavy  lorry 
using  a road  ? — ^Yes,  to  get  it  absolutely  precisely, 
but  I should  think  any  properly  constituted  body  that 
was  controlling  this  thing  could  have  experimental 
means  of  determining  the  relative  damage  done  by  the 
heavy  classes  of  vehicles,  and  could  make  a fairly 
scientific  shot  at  the  relative  amount  of  cost. 

1660.  It  is  not  only  a question  of  damage.  You 
have  used  several  times,  as  a great  many  other  people 
have  used,  the  words  “ uneconomic  competition.” 
You  cannot  evaluate  anything  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  burden  ? — ^I  do  not  agree  you  cannot  evaluate 
because  you  cannot  get  the  exact  burden.  If  you 
get  something  by  and  large,  you  can  evaluate. 

1661.  Have  you  done  it  yomself  ? — ^Evaluate  this 
particular  thing  ? 

1652.  Yes.— No. 

1663.  Have  you  yourself  anything  in  your  mind, 
and  can  you  say  : “ That  is  what  I think  the  road 
user  ought  to  pay  ” ? — ^No,  but  I have  inmy  mind  ideas 
as  to  how,  by  way  of  experiment  and  observation, 
the  relative  user  could  be  tested.  I know  the  kind  of 
scientific  people  that  I should  employ  and  the  kind  of 
organisation  I should  set  up  for  doing  it,  £ind  I thmk 
that  ought  to  be  an  ancillary  feature  of  any  proper 
allocation  of  cost.  ' 

1654.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a more  satisfactory 
system,  I suggest,  if  you  had  a system  of  national 
roads  for  first-class  roads,  and  if  you  were  then 
able  to  apportion  the  burden  on  the  various 
users  of  the  road  by  some  rough  and  ready  method, 
such  as  the  petrol  tax,  instead  of  the  present  horse- 
power method  of  taxation  ? — Supposing  that  you  had 
other  conditions,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  all  but  a 
particular  kind  of  tyre,  and  weights,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  could  reduce  your  problem  so  that  it  could 
be  handled  by  the  direct  method  of  distance  or 
petrol.  You  might  get  it  within  such  big  limits  that 
that  would  meet  the  case.  That  is  a technical 
problem. 

1666.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  this  seems  to 
point  to  national-borne  cost  ? — ^I  certainly  think  it 
ought  to  be  looked  at  from  a much  wider  standpoint 
than  it  is  now. 

1656.  Just  one  or  two  other  questions.  You  told 
us  yesterday  that  you  could  not  contemplate — ^I 
think  that  was  your  phrase — ^with  equanimity  a 
traffic  monopoly,  more  powerful  even  than  the  one  at 
present  in  London,  controlling  the  traffic  from  London 
to  Watford.  You  said  that  was  a matter  which  con- 
cerned you  very  much.  It  is  clear  also  that  if  it 
woidd  concern  you,  it  would  also  be  a matter  of  very 
great  concern  to  smaller  competitors  ? — Smaller  rm- 
bom  competitors  who  have  never  put  any  money  in 
it  at  all  ? 

1657.  Unborn  or  young  ? — I do  not  think  I shoidd 
bother  much  about  the  unborn  competitor.  The 
person  who  has  raised  money  from  the  public,  and  is 
under  certain  obligations  to  them,  is  the  most  con- 
cerned. He  is  much  more  concerned  than  the  man 
who  is  looking  roimd  and  saying  : “ Shall  I buy  a 
lorry  ? ” 

1658.  I agree,  but  I am  not  thinking  of  the  man. 
We  are  concerned  at  the  moment  for  the  public, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  the  public  will 
have  to  look  to  some  competitor  to  safeguard  their 
interests  ? — ^If  there  were  monopoly,  and  abuse  of 
monopoly,  the  fact  that  competition  can  arise  is  a 
public  safeguard. 
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1659.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  these  suggestions 
about  co-ordination  mean  setting  up  a great  monopoly 
in  every  case  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  they  do  in  every 
case.  But  I do  not  see  why  a monopoly  under  decent 
public  control  should  not  render  the  public  just  as 
good  a service  as  competition,  and  at  a lower  real  cost. 

1660.  But  it  has  to  be  under  public  control  ? — If 
it  is  a monopoly  there  must  be  some  kind  of  control. 

1661.  First  of  aU,  we  can  assume  from  what  you 
said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Montague  that  techmcal 
questions  like  tare  weight  and  the  size  of  wagons  had 
been  thought  of  before  this  Commission  had  been 
thought  of  ? — ^We  can  give  you  abundant  evidence 
about  that. 

1662.  Is  it  true  that  the  possibility  of  using  larger- 
scale  wagons,  which  presumably  are  rmeoonomic  in 
this  country,  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  physical 
facts  of  the  line,  such  as  low  bridges,  insufficient  space 
between  the  lines,  and  so  on  ? — The  space  between 
the  lines  is  not  an  important  factor.  Clearance  is 
something,  but  not  very  much.  Heights  of  bridges 
is  a little.  The  most  important  factor  is  the  reception 
and  terminal  facUities  at  the  collecting  points  and 
at  the  ports.  Without  having  the  proper  facilities  at 
the  two  ends,  you  could  whistle  for  the  larger-scale 
wagons. 

1663.  Is  there  anything  useful  that  we  can  learn  on 
the  question  of  containers  ? — I should  be  very  glad 
for  one  of  my  Vice-Presidents,  who  has  been  develop- 
ing that  particular  thing,  to  come  and  answer  any 
questions. 

1664.  In  regard  to  electrification,  is  there  an^hing 
we  can  usefully  learn  by  going  into  the  question  of 
long-distance  electrification,  as  bearing  on  costs  and 
the  economic  position  of  the  railways.  For  instance, 
the  French  line  from  Paris  down  to  Bordeaux  is  now 
electrified  throughout.  Is  there  anything  we  can 
learn  of  that  kind  of  long-distance  electrification  1 
Has  long-distance  electrification  been  considered  by 
the  railways  in  this  country  ? — Yes.  We  are  actually 
considering  the  economic  question  of  suburban 
electrification,  and  whether  that  can  be  done  usefully. 
The  long-distance  electrification  raises  much  greater 
complications  and  may  come  in  when  the  “ grid  ” 
comes  in,  but  at  present  it  is  not  on  the  horizon. 

1665.  For  our  purpose  it  is  no  good  ? — I do  not 
think  for  your  purpose  we  have  anything  to  tell  you 
about  long-distance  electrification.  We  might  help 
you  about  suburban  areas  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

1666.  {Chairman)  : In  order  to  clear  up  a point 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  London  Traffic  Pool, 
there  is  just  one  thing  I want  to  ask  you.  I understand 
you  are  of  the  opinion  that  unless  the  main  line 
railways  come  in,  the  scheme  will  be  very  incomplete 
having  regard  to  the  great  amount  of  suburban  traffic 


carried  by  those  railways  ? — Yes,  we  do  not  think 
you  can  say  it  has  tackled  the  problem  of  the  co- 
ordination of  London  traffic. 

1667.  You  know  it  is  laid  down  that  the  basis  of 
the  whole  thing  is  the  Common  Fund  ? — ^Yes. 

1668.  If  there  were  a Common  Fund,  and  if  the 
main  line  railways  were  to  come  in,  it  would  be 
necessary,  would  it  not,  for  the  main  line  railways  to 
separate  from  their  general  receipts  the  receipts  and 
the  operating  expenses  of  traffic  which  originates  and 
terminates  within  the  Area? — They  would  have  to 
determine  their  net  profits. 

1669.  On  the  local  traffic  ? — But  that  is  not  part 
of  our  scheme.  Are  you  asldng  me  what  our  scheme 
would  be  ? 

1670.  No,  I was  taking  the  scheme  as  put  before  us 
by  Sir  Hemy  Maybury,  and  I was  asking  whether,  if 
you  came  in,  it  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
these  local  net  receipts  froih  the  general  net  receipts. 
Then  I was  going  to  put  the  question,  would  it  be 
possible  ? — You  would  not  only  have  to  do  that,  but 
you  would  have  to  segregate  yom  capital  and  even 
your  particular  stocks.  You  would  have  to  say  wliich 
of  that  particular  capital  was  preference,  and  so  on. 

1671.  Would  that  present  great  difficulties  ? — ^Very 
great  difficulties,  I should  say. 

1672.  I think  Sir  Henry  Maybury  said  he  believed 
it  could  be  done  ? — He  is  a great  optimist  where 
railways  are  concerned. 

1673.  If  it  can  be  done  in  the  London  area,  and 
we  assume  that  it  can,  I take  it  it  could  be  similarly 
done  in  Provincial  areas  ? — I think  if  you  can  do 
it  in  London,  you  can  do  it  elsewhere. 

1674.  However,  that  is  not  your  scheme  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

1675.  You  are  now  considering  your  scheme  with 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  ? — We  are  elaborating  it, 
and  what  it  involves. 

1676.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  put  it  before  us 
now  ? — I take  it  you  wish  to  have  before  you  the 
document  we  gave  to  the  Minister. 

1677.  I think  you  did  say  you  would  let  us  have 
that  document  ? — I understood  that  the  Minister 
would  be  asked  by  the  Commission  whether  he  had  any 
objection.  The  moment  we  know  that  he  agrees  we 
would  furnish  it,  or  he  would  no  doubt.  We  are 
willing  he  should  do  it. 

1678.  You  are  willing  we  should  have  it  ? — ^As 
long  as  we  Imow  it  is  with  his  consent.  We  do  not 
mind  whether  he  gives  it  you  or  whether  we  do. 

{Chairman) : We  are  obhged  to  you  for  your 

evidence. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORT. 


SIXTH  DAY, 

Wednesday,  16th  January,  1929. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Babt. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.B.,  M.P. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWPURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 
Mb.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Concemore  Thomas  Cramp,  called  and  examined. 


1679.  {Chairman)  : As  the  Industrial  General 

Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  you 
have  submitted  a Memorandum  on  their  behalf, 
which  we  have  numbered  Memo.  No.  5 ? — Yes,  my 
Lord. 


7.  The  Union  views  with  apprehension  the  very 
considerable  growth  of  road  motor  transport  during 
the  past  six  years,  and  is  satisfied  that  in  the  national 
interest  some  method  of  co-ordination  and  national 
control  is  necessary. 


Memo.  No.  5. 

MEMORANDUM 
submitted  by  the 
Nationad  Union  oe  Railwaymen. 


1.  The  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  is  an 
Industrial  Trade  Union  catering  for  all  grades  of 
employees  engaged  upon  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain.  Founded  in  1871  as  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  with  approximately 

15.000  members,  it  increased  its  membership  to 

130.000  by  1912.  The  following  year  two  smaller 
Unions  catermg  for  signalmen  and  railwaymen 
shopmen  were  absorbed  and  the  new  Union  became 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen.  To-day  the 
membership  is  approximately  360,000. 

2.  For  years  the  Union  endeavoured  to  obtain, 
and  ultnnately  achieved,  in  1915,  recognition  by  the 
Railway  Companies,  since  which  time  it  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  negotiating  the  existing  rates  of 
wages  and  general  conditions  of  service  in  operation 
on  the  railways. 

3.  The  Union  is  a party  to  the  agreements  governing 
conditions  of  service  as  set  out  in  the  Seventh  Schedule 
of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  and  is  also  the  largest  of 
the  three  Railway  Trade  Unions  referred  to  in 
Section  62  of  the  same  Act. 

4.  The  Union,  on  behalf  of  its  members  and  the 
public,  is  keenly  interested  in  the  position  of  the 
Railway  Companies,  wdth  whom  it  co-operated  in 
their  endeavour  to  obtain  Parhamentary  powers  to 
engage  in  road  transport. 

5.  The  Union  recognises  that  transport  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  services  of  modern  life  upon  which 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  industry 
must  depend.  In  short,  the  Union  believes  that 
transport  is  a National  service  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  brought  under  National  control.  The  Union 
has  for  years  advocated  the  nationalisation  of  the 
railways,  resolutions  adumbrating  this  pohcy  being 
adopted  at  the  Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  Union 
for  many  years  past. 

6.  The  Union  welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Railways 
Act,  1921,  under  which  the  many  Railway  Companies 
were  amalgamated  into  four  main  groups,  but  con- 
sidered that  this  did  not  go  far  enough.  While 
under  this  Act  a number  of  economies  have  been 
made  possible,  there  is  still  a considerable  amount  of 
competition  and  overlapping,  which  would  be  avoided 
under  a scherne  of  nationally-owned  railways, 


8.  The  Union  desires  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  the  different  conditions  under  which 
the  railways  have  to  operate  as  compared  with  the 
privately-owned  road  motor  transport  concerns. 

9.  The  railwaymen  have  standardised  wages  and 
general  conditions  of  service  ; the  railwaymen  are 
subject  to  a strict  medical  examination  and  eyesight 
test  before  and  during  the  period  of  their  employ- 
ment ; the  hours  railwaymen  work,  and  the  period 
of  rest  between  duty,  together  with  adequate  safe- 
guards so  far  as  accidents  are  concerned  are  all 
effectively  controlled  in  the  national  interest.  Rail- 
waymen have  also  to  be  well  versed  with  the  Railway 
Companies’  Book  of  Rules  and  Regulations  so  far 
as  their  particular  grade  is  concerned,  and  in  addition 
many  of  them  have  to  pass  an  examination  con- 
cerned with  either  the  rules  and  regulations  or  of 
a technical  character  before  obtaining  promotion. 
Once  a licence  is  obtained  for  running  a vehicle 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  control,  through 
Parliament,  placed  upon  road  transport  concerns. 

10.  Viewed  from  a national  standpoint  this  differ- 
ence has  resulted  in  uneconomic  and  wasteful 
competition  in  the  first  place  ; it  has  resulted  in  many 
workers  on  the  roads  working  long  hours  with  in- 
adequate periods  of  rest ; and  perhaps  what  is  most 
important,  it  has  resulted  in  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  accidents. 

11.  There  are  no  restrictions  or  legislative  control 
imposed  upon  private  road  transport  undertakings 
so  far  as  the  commodities  they  may  carry  are  con- 
cerned. They  can  pick  and  choose  which  traffics 
they  will  carry  ; in  the  case  of  the  railways  they 
are  bound  to  accept  for  transport  any  class  of  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  dangerous  goods,  i.e.,  explosives 
or  similar  traffic. 

12.  Then  again.  Railway  Companies  have  to  pay 
rates  in  any  area  through  which  their  lines  run, 
thus  compelling  them  to  subsidise  their  competitors. 
Even  under  the  present  de-rating  proposals  of  the 
Government,  any  relief  given  to  the  Railway  Com- 
panies in  this  respect  has  to  be  passed  on  to  their 
customers  in  certain  specified  industries  in  the  form 
of  reduced  rates.  In  the  main  these  industries  are 
the  least  remunerative  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  way  the  Railway  Companies  will  benefit, 
except  of  course  in  the  event  of  a tremendous  increase 
in  these  traffics.  Having  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  industry  and  trade,  both  national  and 
international,  this  is  a doubtful  possibility. 

13.  The  chief  problem  of  the  Commission  appeal's 
to  be  the  regulation  and  co-ordinating  of  the  different 
forms  of  transport  in  order  that  a unified  system  may 
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be  obtained  which  will  secure  the  maximum  efficiency 
in  the  interests  of  the  industries  and  the  people  of 
the  country. 

14.  In  the  view  of  the  Union,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  should  be  the  nationalisation  of  the  railways, 
and  such  road  motor  transport  as  is  ancillary  thereto, 
which  could  be  accomplished  with  little  practical 
difficulty,  followed  by  an  extension  of  municipal 
transport  facilities. 

15.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  Government 
would  be  in  a better  position  to  proceed  to  effect  a 
nationally  controlled  and  co-ordinated  system  of 
transport.  It  is  necessary  to  create  a ooromunity  of 
interest  so  far  as  transport  is  concerned,  and  if  the 
nation  owned  the  principal  means  of  transport, 
that  is  the  railways,  the  Government  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  effectively  control  the  remaining 
means  of  transport  in  the  general  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

16.  The  Union,  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  and  of  their  safety,  ask  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  inauguration 
of  a comprehensive  system  of  compulsory  third- 
party  insurance  so  far  as  road  motor  transport  is 
concerned. 


1680.  {Chairman):  I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  any 
questions  on  the  fh-st  five  paragraphs  of  your  Memor- 
andum. The  first  question  I should  like  to  ask  is  this. 
Your  Memorandum  is  really  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  nationalisation  of  railways  ? — That  is  so,  my  Lord. 

1681.  In  paragraph  6 you  say  “ The  Union  welcomed 
the  advent  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  under  which 
the  many  Railway  Companies  were  amalgamated  into 
four  main  groups,”  as  we  all  know.  “ While  under 
this  Act  a number  of  economies  have  been  made 
possible,  there  is  still  a considerable  amount  of 
competition  and  overlapping.”  Do  you  consider 
that,  rmder  some  form  of  nationalisation,  far  greater 
economies  cordd  be  achieved  than  have  so  far  been 
effected  ? — I think  they  could,  my  Lord. 

1682.  Would  you  elaborate  that  point  a little 
more  ? — In  the  first  place,  I think  the  competition 
which  now  exists  between  industrial  towns,  such  as 
Nottingham,  Leicester,  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
would  be  eliminated  in  so  far  as  it  was  competition, 
while  an  adequate  service  might  still  be  maintained. 
In  addition  to  that,  I think  a great  deal  might  be 
done  by  way  of  the  standardisation  of  engine  parts, 
wagon  parts,  carriage  parts,  signals,  and  the  various 
appliances  which  are  used  on  the  railways.  The 
difficulty  existing  now  is  that  you  have  different 
officials  managing  the  railways,  and,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  quite  naturally  each  set  of  officials 
on  their  particular  railway  think  that  their  own 
particular  appliances  and  their  own  particular  methods 
are  the  best,  and  they  are  naturally  concerned  to 
prove  they  are  the  best.  It  follows  that  they  would 
be  rather  prone  to  resist  improvements  if  they  were 
suggested  from  another  railway.  That  kind  of  thing 
would  disappear.  If  I might  illustrate  the  case  of 
axle  boxes  for  wagons  or  carriages.  Until  four  years 
ago  there  was  no  agreement  to  standardise  axle  boxes , 
and  there  were  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  different  types  of  axle  box — in  fact  there  are 
to-day,  because  it  takes  years  to  overcome  such  a 
difficulty.  That  meant  that  if  an  axle  box  went 
wrong  at  Aberdeen  and  the  wagon  was  a Great  Western 
wagon,  it  might  be  necessary  to  send  to  Penzance  to 
procure  an  axle  box  to  take  to  Aberdeen  to  fit  the 
particular  wagon  before  it  could  travel  again.  I 
think  very  considerable  economies  could  be  brought 
about  by  standardising  a great  deal  of  railway  equip- 
ment and  by  purchasing  in  bulk,  which  always  gives  an 
advantage.  The  greater  the  bulk  in  which  you  can 
purchase,  the  cheaper  the  price  at  which  the  supplies 
are  obtained. 

1683.  Would  standardisation  mean  that  the  rail- 
ways would  have  to  do  something  in  the  nature  of 


what  motor  companies  are  doing — produce  their 
goods  by  mass  production  ? By  standardisation,  do 
you  mean  that  ? — I was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 
production,  whether  it  be  by  mass  production  or 
whether  it  be  at  individual  factories,  though  I think 
mass  production  would  follow.  By  standardising 
certain  parts,  you  would  have  at  every  depot  a 
corresponding  part,  a uniform  part,  and  you  would  be 
able  to  fit  up  right  away  without  having  the  trouble 
and  delay  and  the  loss  which  are  otherwise  involved. 

1684.  In  the  same  paragraph  you  also  speak  of  a 
considerable  ammmt  of  competition.  That  is,  of 
course,  the  competition  between  the  four  groups  of 
railways  ? — Yes. 

1685.  I presume  that  under  any  scheme  of 
nationalisation  of  railways  that  competition  would 
be  eliminated.  All  the  railways  would  work  rmder 
one  central  body,  which  would  direct  all  their 
operations  ? — That  is  so. 

1686.  May  we  now  pass  to  paragraph  7 ? I gather 
that  the  suggestion  you  mean  to  convey  in  that 
paragraph  is,  in  substance,  that  nationalisation  should 
take  place  in  so  far  as  motor  haulage  and  transport 
companies  are  concerned.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1687.  “ Co-ordination  and  national  control  ? ” — 
Yes.  What  I have  in  mind  is  the  dual  position  that 
you  should  first  nationalise  railways  and  such  road 
motor  undertakings  as  they  now  embark  upon,  or 
will  embark  upon  in  the  near  future,  and  that  during 
such  period  as  may  elapse  between  now  and  nationalisa- 
tion there  should  in  any  case  be  instituted  a form  of 
control.  In  other  words,  if  I cannot  get  all  I want  in 
the  way  of  nationalisation,  I do  want  to  see  a form 
of  control.  Nationalisation  would  involve  control, 
but  I want  control  in  any  case. 

1688.  Now  may  I take  you  to  paragraph  9 ? You 
set  out  there,  first  of  all,  that  the  railwaymen  have 
standardised  wages  and  that  general  conditions  of 
service  apply  to  them.  Then  follow  a number  of 
other  things,  such  as  medical  examination,  eyesight 
tests,  the  hours  of  labour,  the  period  of  rest,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Railway  Companies’  Book  of  Rules 
and  Regulations.  I gather  that  the  intention  of  the 
paragraph  is  that  you  would  like  to  see  at  any  rate 
some  of  those  suggestions  carried  out,  in  so  far  as 
motor  transport  organisations  are  concerned  ? — That 
is  so.  If  I might  elaborate  the  point.  The  latest 
figures,  in  so  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned,  which 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  are  those  for  the  year  1927, 
and  they  reveal  a very  alarming  state  of  affairs. 
During  that  year,  360  persons  of  all  categories  were 
killed  on  the  railways,  that  is  to  say,  servants  of 
Railway  Companies,  passengers,  contractors’  men 
working  on  the  lines,  and  one  or  two  trespassers, 
whilst  5,329  persons  were  killed  on  the  roads.  During 
the  same  period,  there  were  reported  as  injured  on 
the  railways  24,717,  and  on  the  roads  148,576.  I 
say  “ reported,”  because  on  the  railways  all  accidents, 
however  slight,  must  be  reported  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  They  are  investigated  by  an  Inspector, 
even  though  the  accident  only  involves  an  abrasion 
or  something  of  that  kind.  On  the  roads,  on  the 
other  hand,  a very  large  number  of  accidents 
occur  which  are  not  reported  at  all.  There  is  no 
compulsion  to  report  them.  I suppose  people  go  to 
a doctor  and  no  one  hears  any  more  about  them. 
But  the  accidents  which  were  reported  reveal  such  a 
striking  discrepancy  between  safety  on  the  railway 
and  on  the  road,  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
generally,  we  think  something  ought  to  be  done. 
The  rules  of  the  railways  are  very  stringent.  Every 
man  has  issued  to  him  a Rrtle  Book,  for  which  he  signs. 
He  is  told,  on  the  first  page,  in  heavy  type,  “ Every 
servant  supphed  with  this  book  must  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  will  be  held 
responsible  for,  a knowledge  of  and  compliance  with 
the  whole  of  the  following  rules  and  regulations,” 
and  there  follow  281  general  rules,  in  addition  to 
rules  contained  in  the  appendices.  While,  of  course, 
every  man  could  not  possibly  keep  in  his  head  every 
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word  of  those  rules,  he  does  laiow  the  general  rules 
governing  the  men,  and  he  has  to  know,  and  has  to 
prove  by  examination  that  he  knows,  the  rules  govern- 
ing his  own  particular  grade.  Thus  a signalman  in  a 
signal  box  must  not  only  satisfy  the  Railway 
Company’s  inspectors  that  he  knows  the  rules  before 
he  is  given  the  position  of  signalman,  but  at  certain 
intervals  he  is  examined  and  must  show  that  he  is 
keeping  abreast  of  the  rules  as  time  goes  on.  If  I may 
say  so  in  a general  way,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
this  twentieth  century,  when  this  country  has  become 
— and  I think  it  will  have  to  become  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  our  present  population — more  industrialised 
than  ever  before,  when  it  is  more  essential  than  ever 
before  that  transport  should  be  efficient,  we  need 
more  than  ever  a speciahsed  and  secluded  permanent 
way  on  which  transport  can  be  run  without  inter- 
ference with  the  general  public  or  public  amenities. 
The  contraiy,  of  course,  is  the  case.  Every  one  who 
can  get  a motor  is  free  to  run  loose  upon  the  road. 
There  are  no  rules  governing  medical  fitness,  there 
is  no  regulation  of  hours  in  so  far  as  the  men  on  the 
road  are  concerned,  and  there  must  necessarily 
follow  a tremendous  number  of  accidents.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  public  safety,  one  has  felt  rather 
amazed  that  something  has  not  been  done  before  now 
to  bring  the  traffic  on  the  roads  somewhere  in  line 
with  the  traffic  on  the  railways  so  far  as  pubho  safety 
is  concerned.  We  had  a case  reported  and  pubhshed 
in  “ The  Railway  Review  ” two  or  three  weeks  ago 
where  a man  and  boy  were  brought  before  the  Court 
at  Burton- on-Trent — they  were  passing  through  the 
town — because  of  erratic  steering.  The  man  had 
handed  the  wheel  to  the  boy,  who  was  sixteen  years 
of  age,  because  the  man  felt  dizzy.  He  had  been  on 
duty  for  twenty-three  and  a haK  hours,  and  the 
police,  in  commenting  upon  the  case,  said  that  they 
had  known  of  men  who  had  been  on  duty  for  forty- 
eight  hours  at  a stretch.  In  these  days,  that  is  an 
absolute  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  a positive 
danger  to  the  ordinary  public. 

1689.  In  regard  to  para^aph  11  of  your  Memo- 
randum, I think  the  Commission  is  quite  aware  that 
no  legislative  control  exists  over  private  road  trans- 
port, and  that,  unlike  the  railways  who  have  to  take 
practically  everything,  such  road  transport  under- 
takings can  pick  and  choose  what  they  like  ? — Quite 
so.  The  railways  are  common  carriers. 

1690.  Now  may  we  go  on  to  paragraph  12  ? There 
you  deal  with  the  question  of  the  rates  which  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  railways.  I gather  you  suggest 
that  motor  transport  imdertakings  should  have  to 
do  practically  the  same  as  the  railways  do  towards 
the  payment  of  rates.  Is  that  your  suggestion  ? — 

I thmk  the  ideal — I trust  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
for  the  ideal — would  be  for  the  roads  to  be  maintained 
in  the  mam  from  the  Road  Fimd,  and  for  the  Road 
Fund  to  be  maintained  by  an  increased  petrol  tax. 

1691.  If  you  suggest  that  the  road  undertakings 
should  pay  rates  as  the  railways  do,  would  it  not  be 
very  difficult  to  apply  ? Take,  for  mstanoe,  a road 
undertaking  which  ran  a service  between  Cardiff 
and  London.  If  they  received  an  order  to  take  goods 
somewhere  else,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  should  refuse  it.  They  would  probably  accept 
it,  and  it  would  seem  rather  unfair  that  because  of  a 
few  occasional  journeys  through  a totally  different 
district  from  the  normal  one,  they  should  pay  rates  on 
that  as  well  ? — ^It  would  be  perfectly  unfair. 

1692.  With  regard  to  paragraph  14, 1 think  the  view 
you  want  to  put  forward  is  that  local  authorities  shoiild 
be  given  power  by  Statute  to  run  road  transport 
undertakings  ? — They  have  that  power  now,  of  course. 

1693.  Have  they  it  everywhere  ? — I do  not  know, 
but  many  Municipalities  have  powers,  and  utilise 
them,  to  deal  with  their  own  transport  within  their 
own  borders,  and  many  of  them  have  been  doing  it 
outside  ; Sheffield,  for  instance. 

1694.  That  paragraph  is  really  governed  by  the 
last  part  of  it  “ followed  by  an  extension  of  mimicipal 


transport  facilities  ”,  is  it  not  ? What  you  are 
appealing  for  is  an  extension  of  existing  powers  ? — 
If  the  main  arterial  forms  of  transport  were  national- 
ised, it  might  then  be  convenient  for'  a Municipality 
to  extend  its  transport  in  the  way  most  convenient  to 
itself.  I do  not  think  the  Ministry  of  Transport  would 
be  the  best  body  to  order  that  a Municipality  should  do 
this  or  that  or  the  other,  or  that  it  should  order  that 
the  State  should  do  oertam  things.  The  Mimicipality 
might  be  the  best  body  qualified  to  judge  of  its  own 
needs. 

1696.  Wordd  you  mind  explaining  the  last  part  of 
paragraph  15  ? What  exactly  do  you  mean  when  you 
say  “ It  is  necessary  to  create  a commimity  of  interest 
so  far  as  transport  is  concerned,  and  if  the  Nation 
owned  the  principal  means  of  transport,  that  is  the 
railways,  the  Government  would  be  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  effectively  control  the  remaining  means  of 
transport  in  the  general  interest  of  the  Nation  ” ? — 
I have  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  will  naturally  be  im- 
possible to  nationalise  the  whole  of  transport.  Many 
undertakings,  some  small  and  some  large,  have  their 
own  motor  transport.  I suppose  there  will  always  be 
the  small  baker’s  and  milkman’s  motor,  and  so  on, 
but  if  we  were  to  deal  -with  transport  as  a well  planned 
and  controlled  undertaking,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
could  then,  in  addition  to  railways,  run  regular 
services  of  motor  lorries  and  motor  buses  wherever 
they  were  required.  I think  a good  deal  of  the 
efficiency  of  transport  depends  upon  regularity,  and 
that,  instead  of  motor  lorries  rruming,  as  they  often 
do  now,  dependent  for  a return  load  as  to  how  they 
can  levy  their  rates  for  carriage,  if  you  had  a regular 
line  running  upon  which  people  knew  they  could 
depend  and  for  which  people  could  have  their  goods 
packed  and  ready,  you  would  materially  assist  in  the 
efficiency  of  transport.  The  remainder  would  pro- 
bably fall  into  two  or  three  categories.  There  would 
be  the  man  with  two  or  three  motor  lorries  doing  odd 
jobs,  such  as  removing  fumitirre  ; the  undertakings, 
such  as  certain  market  gardens,  which  now,  I think, 
co-operatively  own  their  means  of  motor  transport ; 
the  little  one-man  concern  ; and,  of  course,  the 
private  motorist.  If  you  were  first  of  all  to  regularise 
your  traffic,  I think  you  would  by  that  means  afford 
people  an  opportimity  of  sending  their  traffic — I am 
thinking  of  goods  traffic— and  give  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  travelling  by  certain  established 
recognised  lines,  and  a great  many  of  the  others  would 
disappear.  In  other  words,  you  would  eliminate 
waste. 

1696.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  more  on  that 
point  ? — I do  not  know  if  you  wish  to  ask  anything 
about  nationalisation  as  such  ? 

1697.  I daresay  that  Members  of  the  Commission 
will  question  you  on  that  subject.  I am  just  taking 
you  through  your  Memorandum  very  broadly  in  the 
first  instance.  With  regard  to  paragraph  16,  I gather 
that  yom-  suggestion  of  compulsory  third-party 
insurance  would  apply  only  to  transport  undertakings, 
and  not  necessarily  to  the  private  motorist  ? — I 
would  apply  it  to  everyone.  In  fact  I think  it  is 
perhaps  more  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  private 
motorist  of  small  means  than  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  undertaking,  because  he  is  the  more  likely  to 
be  unable  to  pay  if  he  has  to  foot  the  bill  himself. 

1698.  It  occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  com- 
pulsory insui'ance  against  third-party  risk — I do  not 
know  what  your  views  may  be — that  two  things 
would  follow.  In  the  first  place,  you  would  not  have 
free  choice  as  to  what  company  you  insmed  with,  and 
in  the  second  place,  you  would  probably  have  pre- 
miums going  up  to  almost  prohibitive  heights  ? — ^I  do 
not  know  that  I should  agree  that  you  would  not  have 
freedom  of  choice.  I should  rather  imagine  there 
would  be  a number  of  competing  companies  anxious 
for  your  custom,  and  that  that  would  probably  help 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  premium. 

1699.  Is  it  not  pretty  certain  that  premiums  would 
go  up  ? — I hardly  think  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
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think  you  would  have  the  kind  of  scramble  that  you 
see  amongst  the  newspapers  to  induce  you  to  insure 
your  life  when  you  risk  it  on  the  railway.  I think  they 
wordd  thrust  their  wares  before  you. 

1700.  (Major  Salmon)  : I notice,  from  paragraph  5, 
that  “ The  Union  has  for  years  advocated  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways.”  Would  you  mmd 
elaborating  a little  more  the  question  of  nationalisa- 

1 — ^We  think  that  you  could  have  a nationalised 
system,  both  of  railways  and  of  the  main  lines  of 
motor  transport,  run,  as  I have  already  explained, 
more  efiioiently  and  more  cheaply,  by  the  abolition  of 
five  Boards  of  Directors  and  the  substitution  of  a 
small  body  of  administrators  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  whose  duties 
would  be  to  secure  adequate  and  efficient  transport 
for  the  country’s  needs.  We  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  financial  difficulty.  The  date  for  which  we  ' 
have  taken  figures  for  the  purposes  of  this  Commission 
is  21st  December,  1928,  when  the  value  of  the  four 
grouped  railways,  as  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
was  round  about  £746,000,000.  If  you  were  to  issue 
Government  Railway  Stock  at  5 per  cent.,  you  would 
need  on  that  capital  smn  to  pay  about  £37,300,000. 

If  you  take  the  year  1927 — the  last  few  years,  for 
various  reasons,  have  not  been  good  years  for  the 
earning  capacity  of  railways — £42,500,000  was  dis- 
tributed in  dividends.  So  that  a margin  would  be 
left  over  and  above  that  which  would  be  needed  to 
pay  the  rate  of  interest  at  6 per  cent,  on  the  sum 
which  I have  mentioned.  In  addition  to  that,  a 
redemption  fimd  would  be  needed  to  extinguish  the 
capital  value  altogether.  But,  in  our  judgment, 
there  shotdd  he  little  difficulty,  at  the  present  time 
particularly,  in  acquiring  the  railways  from  that 
point  of  view.  There  should  he  little  difficulty  in 
running  them.  There  are  many  experienced  men 
in  this  cormtry  quite  competent  to  act  as  adminis- 
trators under  the  Minister  of  Transport,  who,  of 
course,  in  his  turn  is  responsible  to  Parhament,  and 
you  would  get  over  the  tangle  into  which  I thmk 
every  one  will  admit  transport  in  this  cormtry  has  got. 

I ought  to  say,  perhaps,  in  addition,  that  I would  at 
the  same  tirpe  nationalise  those  canals  which  are 
the  property  of  the  Railway  Companies. 

1701.  Am  I correct  in  understanding  you  to  say 
that  you  would  write  down  the  capital  of  the  Railway 
Companies  from  £1,100,000,000  to  £746,000,000  ?— 
I think  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  pay  people  on  what 
they  might  expect  to  get  now.  After  all,  it  is  the  real 
value  of  the  thing  that  matters  and  not  the  paper 
value. 

1702.  I have  not  checked  your  figures  ? — I think 
you  will  find  them  correct. 

1703.  Have  you  taken  into  account  all  classes  of 
stock  in  the  figure  of  £746,000,000  quoted  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  ? — Yes. 

1704.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a perfectly  fair 
method  of  compensation  ? — I do. 

1706.  I suppose  the  underlying  object  in  desiring 
nationalisation  would  be  to  run  the  railways  more 
cheaply  and  more  effectively  ? — Yes. 

1706.  That  is  your  suggestion  ? — -Yes. 

1707.  If  the  railways  were  nationalised,  how  would 
you  hope  to  get  more  business  ? Because  they  were 
nationalised  ? — No,  I would  not  expect  that,  because 
the  railways  were  nationalised,  they  would  get  more 
business.  More  business  depends  in  the  main,  of 
course,  upon  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country, 
which  is  outside  the  control  of  any  single  industry. 
But  I think  you  could  have  more  business  in  those 
goods  which  the  railways  are  best  suited  to  carry. 
A great  deal  of  the  goods  now  carried  by  road  would, 
I think,  be  much  better  carried  by  rail.  Conversely, 
it  may  be  that  some  goods  carried  by  rail  would  be 
better  dealt  with  by  road. 

1708.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  goods  carried  by 
road  at  the  present  time  are  carried  in  that  manner 


because  they  are  cheaper  to  carry,  or  more  expensive 
to  carry  ? — I think  they  are  carried  by  road  because 
in  some  cases  it  is  cheaper,  and  in  other  oases  the 
convenience  of  having  them  taken  from  and  dehvered 
to  the  door  counts. 

1709.  Therefore  it  becomes  cheaper  to  the  user  of 
those  goods  ? — It  may  not  always  be  cheaper  in 
money’s  worth,  but  possibly  the  convenience  is 
worth  whatever  may  be  sacrificed  otherwise. 

1710.  If  you  handle  goods  more  than  once,  it 
costs  you  rhore  money  than  if  you  handle  them  once 
only  ? — It  entirely  depends  on  the  rate  charged  for 
the  main  part  of  the  carriage. 

1711;  Quite  ; but  taking  it  altogether,  is  it  not 
fair  to  say  that  the  Railway  Companies  do  not  at  the 
present  time  carry  the  classes  of  goods  to  which  you 
have  referred  because  they  can  be  carried  more  cheaply 
by  road  ? — I think  in  many  cases  that  applies,  but 
I would  not  say  it  was  a universal  rule.  Many  quali- 
fying factors  enter  into  it.  I am  told  that,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  service,  a motor  lorry  is 
economic,  but  that  after  that  period  depreciation 
sets  in  and  it  becomes  uneconomic. 

1712.  You  told  the  Chairman  that  one  benefit  of 
nationalisation  would  be  standardisation  ? — Yes. 

1713.  You  mentioned  axle  boxes  as  an  example  ? — 
That  is  so. 

1714.  I presume  that  under  nationahsation  it 
would  take  years  to  secure  uniformity  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  railways  ? — Yes,  but  the  sooner  it  was 
started  the  sooner  it  would  be  achieved. 

1715.  Do  you  suggest  that  at  the  present  time  the 
railways  themselves  are  not  making  great  efforts  to 
standardise  ? — I think  I set  forth  to  the  Chairman  the 
difficulties  which  arise  when  you  try  to  standardise. 
When  you  have  four  or  five  separate  sets  of  manage- 
ment, each  thinks  its  own  particular  methods  are  the 
best,  but  if  some  one  were  in  authority  to  say  “ This 
method  (whichever  it  might  be)  is  to  be  applied,”  you 
would  be  able  to  standardise  with  much  less  trouble. 

1716.  If  I may  mention  an  analogous  point,  tram- 
ways in  a large  number  of  cases  are  run  municipally. 
Some  Municipalities  prefer  the  conduit  system 
because  they  consider  it  better  than  the  overhead 
system,  and  vice  versa.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  I suggest,  that  because  you  nationalise  the 
railways  or  mimicipahse  the  tramways,  the  same 
ideas  permeate  all  the  authorities  ? — But  do  you  not 
see  that  if  you  direct  from  a centre  and  decide  that 
a certain  type  shall  come  into  operation  as  from  a 
certain  date,  then  the  other  types  commence  to  get 
old  and  eventually  vanish,  and  your  new  type  super- 
sedes them  ? It  is  not  a matter  of  taste  as  between 
Municipalities  or  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Municipalities.  There  is  no  parallel  whatever. 

1717.  From  your  experience  of  railways,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  Railway  Companies  are  to-day  experi- 
menting in  order  to  improve  their  engines  ? — That 
is  so. 

1718.  The  methods  of  coaling  ? — Yes. 

1719.  The  methods  of  signalling  ? — Quite. 

1720.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  are 
gradually  buying  their  experience  to  see  which 
particular  system  is  the  most  efficient  ? — No,  I do 
not  tViink  that  would  be  it.  They  are  undoubtedly 
trying  to  increase  the  efficiency,  and  they  are  succeed- 
ing in  many  ways,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
looking  for  uniformity,  not  necessarily  trying  to 
standardise. 

1721.  If  you  nationalise  the  railways,  would  it  be 
your  intention  to  reduce  fares  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  ? — It  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  economic 
running  of  the  concern. 

1722.  Do  you  consider  that,  even  if  railways  were 
nationalised,  they  should  be  run  at  a figure  that  would 
be  self-contained  ?— Yes,  I think  the  railways  are  of 
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such  magnitude  and  play  such  a great  part  in  the 
industries  of  the  cormtry  that  they  should  yield  a 
return. 

1723.  Therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  the  wages  the 
men  are  receiving  to-day,  you  would  not  suggest  that 
because  railways  were  going  to  be  nationalised  the 
remuneration  should  be  increased  ? — Certainly  not, 
merely  because  railways  were  nationalised. 

1724.  On  what  ground  would  you  suggest  that  they 
should  be  increased  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have 
suggested  it. 

1725.  On  what  ground  would  you  suggest  it  ? — If 
you  are  trying  to  incite  me  to  come  forward  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  I shall  be  pleased  to  help  you,  but 
in  my  Memorandum  I have  not  suggested  that  they 
should  be  increased.  What  I do  suggest  is  that  rates 
of  wages,  hours  of  labour,  and  conditions  of  service, 
should  be  agreed  all  the  time  as  between  the  Trade 
Unions  and  the  Railway  Companies,  or,  if  the  railways 
were  nationalised,  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

1726.  The  Railway  Companies  and  the  railway 
workers  recently  came  to  an  agreement  for  a reduction 
of  wages  on  account  of  the  uneconomic  position  of 
the  railways  ? — Yes. 

1727.  Do  you  feel  that  if  you  were  to  nationalise 
the  railways  you  would  sweep  away  that  imeconomie 
condition,  and  that  you  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
railway  workers  a higher  rate  of  remuneration  ? — 
I think  you  could.  I think  you  could  eliminate  so 
much  waste  as  to  be  able  to  improve  conditions.  I do 
not  know  whether  it  might  take  the  form  of  increased 
wages,  or  superannuation,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
which  many  thousands  of  them  have  not  got  to-day. 
But  I think  you  could  certainly  improve  the  status. 

1728.  I should  like  to  press  one  point.  WTien  you 
speak  of  the  elimination  of  waste,  you  are  speaking 
very  broadly  ? — Yes. 

1729.  Could  you  give  us  any  items  of  a substantial 
character  such  as  would  amount  to  savings  of  millions 
a year  ? — Yes,  I think  I could.  For  instance,  a 
census  in  1918 — and  I think  the  position  is  much  about 
the  same  to-day — showed  that  there  were  720,000 
privately-owned  wagons  on  our  railways.  In  1927 — 
the  figm'es  for  1928  are  not  available — there  were 

704.000  railway-owned  wagons.  If  you  take  into 
consideration  that  the  bulk  of  those  720,000  privately- 
owned  wagons  have  to  be  hauled  back  empty,  in  some 
cases  hundreds  of  miles,  with  all  the  waste  that  that 
entails,  I think  you  will  see  there  is  a very  great  deal 
of  money  to  be  saved  in  that  direction. 

1730.  What  do  you  suggest  it  would  cost  to  purchase 

600.000  wagons  ? — I would  not  like  to  give  a figure 
off  hand. 

1731.  Supposing  I suggested  that  it  would  be 
£60,000,000.  £100  each  would  not  be  too  dear,  would 
it  ? — You  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  all  the 
wagons  are  not  new. 

1732.  You  have  to  replace  them  when  they  are  old. 
Therefore  you  would  require  a capital  sum  of 
£60,000,000.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the 
Railway  Companies  have  not  found  the  £60,000,000 
to  purchase  those  wagons  ? — ^The  Railway  Companies 
have  not  forced  upon  traders  the  abandonment  of 
the  ownership  of  their  wagons.  I am  not  sure  if  they 
could,  but  they  have  not  tried  to  do  so.  Traders 
themselves  desire  to  own  wagons. 

1733.  When  you  say  the  traders  desire  to  own 
wagons,  the  wagons  do  not  actually  belong  to  the 
traders,  but  are  loaned  by  a company  ? — In  some 
oases,  but  colliery  companies,  for  instance,  own  a very 
large  number  of  wagons. 

1734.  On  the  other  hand,  they  hire  a very  large 
number  ? — They  own  far  more  than  they  hire. 

1736.  Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission  how 
many  of  the  600,000  wagons  would  be  used  for 


colliery  pm-poses,  and  how  many  for  the  transport  of 
other  merchandise  ? — ^No.  The  figures  have  not  been 
classified  as  to  which  are  coal  wagons  and  which  are 
wagons  for  general  merchandise. 

1736.  I want  to  suggest  that  at  least  400,000 
would  be  coal  wagons  and  cement  wagons,  and 
wagons  for  goods  of  that  character.  Would  such 
wagons  be  suitable  for  the  transport  of  other  general 
goods  ? — ^Not  for  everythmg,  but  they  could  be  used 
for  some  things. 

1737.  The  greater  fluidity  of  wagons,  due  to  one 
ownership,  would  not  cut  much  ice  if  the  wagons 
could  not  be  used  for  general  purposes  ? — It  would  cut 
a very  great  deal  of  ice  if  they  could  be  used  generally. 

1738.  If  ? — Yes.  If  they  belonged  to  the  State, 
sruely  a lot  of  time  and  power  in  shrmting  and 
marshalling  wagons  would  be  saved.  Instead  of 
having  to  bring  them  from  one  point  to  another, 
back  to  their  original  ovuiers,  you  would  be  able  to 
use  them  for  the  same  class  of  traffic  elsewhere 
wherever  it  might  be  convenient.  There  would  be 
some  light  running,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  at 
present. 

1739.  But  I suppose  it  is  necessary  for  collieries 
and  gas  works  to  keep  in  their  own  yards  a large 
number  of  trucks,  because  they  caimot  unload  them 
within  a reasonable  period  ? — That  is  true. 

1740.  Therefore,  if  they  did  not  have  the  free  use  of 
wagons,  and  had  to  pay  demurrage  on  them,  it  would 
cost  a great  deal  of  money  ? — ^Demurrage  is  paid 
on  certain  classes  of  wagons  to-day,  as  you  probably 
know. 

1741.  Yes  ? — ^And  a reasonable  margin  would  have 
to  be  allowed. 

1742.  Under  present  circumstances  that  would  be 
very  diffioffit  ? — ^How  do  you  mean  ? 

1743.  If  they  were  not  privately-owned  they  would 
have  to  pay  a higher  price  for  the  transport  of  their 
goods  ? — Yes.  I follow. 

1744.  Therefore,  looking  at  it  from  that  point  of 
view,  it  is  to  the  interests  of  industry  as  a whole  that 
they  should  be  privately-owned  ? — Not  a bit  of  it. 
That  only  accounts  for  a very  small  portion.  The 
demurrage  they  would  have  to  pay  on  such  trucks  as 
they  wordd  have  to  keep  in  their  yards  would  account 
for  a very  small  portion  of  the  total  cost  of  carriage. 

1745.  You  also  referred  to  the  question  of  pur- 
chasing goods  in  bulk.  That  is  raw  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  running  the  railways  ? — Stores,  and  so  on. 

1746.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  individual 
groups  are  now  purchasing  in  fairly  large  quantities  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

1747.  I would  suggest  that  there  is  a limit  to  pur- 
chase in  large  quantities,  at  which  you  cannot  obtain 
a greater  benefit  ? — I should  say  that,  as  a general 
proposition,  the  larger  the  contract  you  can  give,  the 
cheaper  the  ciuotations  for  the  goods  you  propose  to 
purchase. 

1748.  Quite,  but  there  is  a limit  even  to  that  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  reached  yet. 

1749.  I am  not  so  sure.  All  that  you  suggested 
in  the  way  of  standardisation  could,  I suggest,  be 
done  by  the  Companies.  In  that  respect  nationalisa- 
tion could  do  nothing  novel  that  the  Companies  could 
not  do  ? — It  could  be  done  by  the  Companies,  but,  as 
they  are  Companies,  of  course  it  is  not  done. 

1750.  With  regard  to  accidents,  we  all  regret  the 
number  of  accidents  that  occur  both  on  the  roads  and 
on  the  railways,  but,  notwithstanding  the  examina- 
tions to  which  railway  workers  are  subjected  before 
taking  up  their  positions,  accidents  occru,  unfortu- 
nately, just  the  same  ? — Yes. 

1751.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  the  argument  you 
adduced  would  necessarily  cause  an  enormous  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  accidents  that  occur  on  the 
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roads.  I am  sure  that  no  one  desires  that  a man  should 
be  at  the  wheel  for  an  unreasonable  period.  That  is 
not  good  either  for  the  machine,  the  man,  or  the 
public.  I suggest  to  you,  however,  that  even  the 
number  of  accidents  which  you  mentioned  is  very 
small  in  comparison  to  the  total  munber  under  that 
particular  head  ? — I could  not  agree  to  that.  The 
fact  that,  in  1927,  5,329  of  our  fellow  citizens  were 
killed  going  about  their  business,  either  walking  on  the 
roads  or  travelling  in  motor  vehicles,  is  a very  con- 
siderable number,  and  the  fact  that  only  360  were 
killed  on  the  railways  during  the  same  period  does 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  precautions  taken  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  smaller  number. 

1752.  But  are  there  not  so  many  contributory 
causes  on  the  road  which  do  not  necessarily  exist  on 
the  railway  ? My  point  was  not  that  the  accidents 
do  not  occru  because  the  men  were  long  hours  at  the 
wheel — there  are  a few  oases  of  that  kind — but  that 
the  vast  majority  of  accidents  occur  from  other  causes. 
For  instance,  no  matter  how  many  hours  a man  might 
be  at  the  wheel,  that  would  not  necessarily  be  the 
cause  of  skidding  ; an  accident  from  skidding  might 
occur  after  a man  had  only  been  a few  minutes  at 
the  wheel.  I only  give  that  as  a simple  example  ? — 
Or  the  man  who  will  cut  in. 

1753.  Yes.  I think  you  will  admit  that  there  are 
so  many  other  causes  ? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
am  convinced — I am  very  keen  on  this — that  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
which  is  a very  efficient  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, do  tend  to  keep  down  the  munber  of  accidents 
on  the  railways.  For  instance,  if  there  is  an  accident 
on  a railway,  one  reads  a lot  about  it  in  the  news- 
papers. There  is  a tremendous  hue  and  cry,  lurid 
stories  and  so  on.  People  get  lulled  in  motor  cars, 
and  you  only  see  the  account  of  it  in  an  obscure 
paragraph.  If  a train  runs  into  the  buffers  at  Euston 
and  shakes  people  up,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  holds 
an  enquiry,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  with  a view 
to  eliminating  it  in  the  future.  Apparently  the  same 
kind  of  thing  does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  the  roads, 
and  any  one  can  get  a licence  to  go  out  and  drive  a 
motor  and  become  a menace  to  your  life  or  mine. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  there  is  no  foot-path 
provided  for  pedestrians  ; one  has  to  make  a hurried 
dash  into  the  hedge  or  grass  to  save  one’s  life  for  having 
committed  the  crime  of  being  a British  citizen  and  a 
pedestrian.  That  kind  of  thing  cannot  happen  on  the 
railways. 

1764.  No,  because  they  are  on  lines  ? — And  you 
insist  that  railways  shall  have  certain  appliances, 
that  there  shall  be  certain  points,  there  shall  be 
point  rods  which  are  safeguarded,  that  a whole  lot  of 
regulations  shall  be  imposed  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
the  passengers  and  the  safety  of  merchandise,  that 
the  standard  of  the  equipment  shall  be  maintained, 
and  that  the  men  who  are  employed  shah,  be  qualified 
to  carry  on  their  work.  For  instance,  take  the  case 
of  the  locomotive  man  who  has  to  pass  a very  stiff 
medical  examination  when  he  enters,  with  which 
the  Union  quite  agrees,  so  that  he  shall  not  run  against 
a blind  alley  later  on.  He  has  to  pass  eyesight  tests 
which  have  been  agreed  by  the  Unions  and  the 
Companies  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport.  When  he  becomes  sixty  years  of  age  and 
every  two  years  afterwards  he  has  to  be  examined 
again  for  his  eyesight.  After  a severe  illness  he  has 
to  be  examined.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure 
safety.  Yet  anyone  can,  by  paying  6s.,  go  out  and 
get  a driving  licence,  and  if  he  can  be  certified  as 
being  sober  and  in  his  right  mind,  I suppose  he  could 
knock  anyone  down  he  likes.  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  quite  a wrong  thing. 

1766.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : In  regard  to  this  question 
of  accidents,  I am  going  to  ask  you  a question  similar 
to  that  put  by  Major  Salmon.  I did  not  gather 
whether  you  suggest  that  any  large  proportion  of 
those  accidents  are  due  to  the  men  being  at  work  for 
excessive  hours.  Do  the  figures  show  anything  to 
that  effect  7 — The  only  enqiairies  into  road  accidents 


are  now,  of  course,  those  in  the  Coroners’  Courts. 
In  the  absence  of  proper  enquiries  such  as  you  have 
on  the  railways,  it  is  really  impossible  to  dissect  the 
causes. 

1766.  I suppose  a considerable  proportion  of  those 
accidents  are  due  to  private  motor  cars,  as  distinct 
from  public  service  vehicles  ? — I am  quite  sure  a lot 
of  them  are.  It  is  usually  someone  with  no  hat  on 
and  a cigarette  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

1757.  I think  you  made  rather  an  interesting 
suggestion  that  the  ideal  for  motor  traffic  was  what 
I think  you  termed  a secluded  highway  ? — I used  that 
term  in  citing  the  fact  that,  although  we  more  than 
ever  need  efficient  and  good  transport,  we  therefore 
need  a highway  secluded  from  the  ordinary  public. 
I thnxk  the  ordinary  man  and  woman  ought  still  to 
have  some  rights  of  breathing  God’s  air,  and  going 
about  without  fear  of  being  killed. 

1758.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  ideal  secluded  high- 
way should  be  used  for  public  service  vehicles,  both 
for  goods  and  passengers,  or  for  private  motor  oars  as 
well  ? — I only  meant  that  you  have  already  a secluded 
highway  on  the  railways.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
you  have  the  railways  strictly  governed  and  controlled, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  have  a horde  of  vehicles  let 
loose  on  the  roads  to  go  round  of  their  own  sweet 
will. 

1769.  There  has  been  a suggestion  that  motor  cars 
should  be  restricted  to  a highway  by  themselves. 
I was  wondering  whether  that  was  what  you  intended 
to  convey  ? — No,  Sir,  but  I can  visualise  the  possi- 
bility, at  some  time  or  another,  of  certain  unremuner- 
ative  branch  lines  of  the  railways  being  turned  into 
motor  roads,  with  short  connecting  roads  to  villages. 

1760.  That  they  might  be  adapted  7 — If  you  are 
thinking  of  a big  motor  road,  I would  say  it  is  a very 
good  thing  to  keep  motor  vehicles  off  all  the  other 
roads. 

1761.  I was  wondering  whether  that  was  what  you 
were  suggesting.  You  also  suggest  in  paragraph  14 
of  your  Memorandrun  that,  after  the  main  forms  of 
transport  are  nationalised.  Municipalities  might  extend 
their  forms  of  transport  7 — Yes. 

1762.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that,  at  the  moment, 
the  only  transport  in  which  Municipalities  engage  is 
passenger  transport  7 — I thmk  that  is  true. 

1763.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  they  would  engage 
not  only  in  passenger  traffic  but  in  goods  traffic  7 I 
was  thinking  of  passenger  traffic. 

1764.  Passenger  traffic  only  7 — Yes. 

1765.  Then  I think  in  regard  to  paragraph  15  you 
visualise  the  regularisation  of  motor  lorries  and  motor 
buses  7 — Yes,  Sir. 

1766.  And  if  that  happened,  private  traffic  would 
practically  disappear  7 — No,  it  would  not  disappear. 
I think  I said  there  were  several  categories  into  which 
it  would  fall.  I mentioned  the  fact  that  the  firms 
employing  three  or  four  lorries  would  probably  still 
go  on,  that  the  man  with  the  baker’s  cart  would 
still  go  on,  and  that  the  private  motorist  would  still 
go  on. 

1767.  I possibly  misunderstood  you,  but  I was  going 
to  ask  whether  it  was  really  likely  that  the  private 
motorist  and  the  private  trader  would  disappear  7 
Notwithstanding  regularisation,  you  think  that  is 
very  unlikely  7 — Quite  imlikely  ; almost  impossible, 
I should  say. 

1768.  Then  in  regard  to  insurance  and  following 
upon  what  the  Chairman  asked  you,  what  would  you 
suggest  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  what  one  might 
term  a bad  life  ; the  man  with  the  bad  record  whom 
Insurance  Companies  would  be  loath  to  insure  7 
Prevent  him  driving  a motor  ; refuse  him  a licence. 

1769.  You  would  not  suggest  compulsory  insruance 
for  him  at  a higher  premium  7 — No,  my  sole  idea  is 
to  make  it  impossible  for  incompetent  or  irresponsible 
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people  to  go  around  endangering  my  life  and  the  lives 
of  men,  women  and  children,  and,  just  as  you  are 
careful  with  whom  you  trust  poisons  and  firearms, 
so  I thmk  you  should  be  careful  with  whom  you  trust 
something  far  more  deadly. 

1770.  {Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : I should  like  to  come 
back  to  this  question  of  nationalisation.  Did  I gather 
that  the  main  object  you  have  in  suggesting  that  is 
to  create  a more  efficient  service  of  transport  generally 
in  the  cormtry  ? — That  is  so. 

1771.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  many  traders  have  resorted  to  the 
roads,  not  merely  because  of  the  question  of  freightage 
charges,  but  because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  convey 
goods  despatched  by  rail.  Has  that  come  to  your 
notice  at  all  ? — ^No,  I have  not  had  it  quite  in  that 
form. 

1772.  If,  as  I have  often  heard  it  stated,  traders 
complain  of  the  time  it  takes  to  convey  goods  from 
one  given  point  to  another,  time  which  seems  out  of 
aU  proportion  to  what  is  necessary,  is  it  your  view 
that  a difficulty  of  that  description  might  be  con- 
siderably minimised  by  a scheme  of  nationahsation  ? — 
If  you  had  a scheme  of  nationalised  transport  (because 
I lay  a great  deal  of  value  upon  having  motor  services 
which  have  become  or  will  become  ancillary  to  the 
railways  combined  with  them)  I think  you  would 
overcome  a great  deal  of  that  difficulty.  Ror  instance, 
if  you  merely  think  in  terms  of  the  railway,  and  you 
run  a goods  train  on  which  there  are  just  two  or  three 
wagons,  shall  we  say  for  WalsaU  or  Wolverhampton, 
you  may  nm  yoixr  train  as  far  as  Birmingham,  and 
then  it  would  be  uneconomic  to  find  engine  power  to 
take  the  two  or  three  wagons  on  to  Wolverhampton, 
though  the  necessity  for  delivery  might  be  urgent. 
It  would  appear  that  if  you  could  load  them  on  to 
a lorry,  take  them  by  rail  direct  to  Birmingham,  and 
then  run  straight  off  to  Wolverhampton  by  road  to 
complete  the  jomney,  a very  great  deal  would  be 
saved.  That  is  why  I attach  so  much  importance  to  a 
combined  road  and  rail  service. 

1773.  That  could  not  be  achieved  unless  first  of  all 
you  had  the  national  control  of  your  railway  system  ? — 
You  can  achieve  that  now,  and  I hope  will  achieve  it. 
I am  not  making  that  conditional  upon  nationahsa- 
tion. I think  you  can  achieve  that,  even  to-day, 
and  I sincerely  hope  it  will  be  achieved. 

1774.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  privately-owned 
wagons,  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  returning  of 
these  wagons  to  their  owners  results  in  a great  deal 
of  dislocation  of  traffic  and  waste  of  time  ? — Yes.  A 
tremendous  amoimt  of  unnecessary  shunting  is  caused 
by  reason  of  that  fact. 

1775.  Is  it  your  view  that  if  you  could  get  this 
scheme  of  co-ordination  and  unified  control,  it  would 
lead  up  to  a much  more  efficient  service  from  the 
point  of  view  of  time  of  delivery  ? — ^Absolutely. 

1776.  I have  heard  people  complain  that  it  takes 
seven  days  to  get  goods  from  Hull  to  London  on  the 
railways,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  they  had  gone 
on  to  the  roads.  I was  wondering  whether  it  is  all 
these  elements  that  enter  into  the  present  railway 
system  that  very  largely  contribute  towards  making 
these  journeys  so  long,  and  therefore  seriously  dis- 
turbing the  efficiency  of  the  railways  ? — I want  to  be 
perfectly  fair.  I have  sometimes  had  cases  of  that 
kind  quoted,  and,  being  interested  in  transport  as 
transport,  as  well  as  in  the  conditions  of  the  men,  I 
have  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Railway 
Companies,  and  the  complaints  have  not  always  been 
well-formded.  But  given  a service  such  as  I have 
mentioned,  a unified  service  obviating  many  of  the 
shunting  operations  which  now  do  occupy  a great 
deal  of  time,  bum  a great  deal  of  coal,  and  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  line  space,  many  of  the  delays  on  the 
railways  could  most  certainly  be  obviated. 

1777.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  standardisation 
of  parts,  is  it  tme  that  goods  trains  have  frequently 
to  be  stopped  because  of  accidents  or  mishaps  to 


carriages  or  wagons,  axle  boxes  and  so  on  ? — ^You  do 
of  course  get  axles  running  hot  at  times,  but  I am  not 
emphasising  the  fact  that  you  do  not  get  good  axle 
boxes  in  these  days.  The  point  I am  making  is  that 
they  vary  so  much  in  design,  that  delay  occrus  while 
a new  part  to  replace  one  that  may  be  damaged  is 
being  obtained.  Generally  spealdng,  I would  not 
complain  about  the  quality  of  the  parts  ; I do  not 
think  that  would  be  affected. 

1778.  I have  heard  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
goods  traffic  is  considerably  delayed  at  times  is  because 
of  factors  of  that  description.  I wondered  whether 
standardisation  of  parts  might  help  to  reduce  that 
delay  ? — I would  not  like  to  say  that.  It  is  possible, 
but  I would  not  hire  to  venture  so  far. 

1779.  If  I correctly  understand  paragraph  9 of 
your  Memorandum,  in  which  you  deal  with  the 
question  of  working  conditions,  I take  it  that  when  you 
want  a specially  selected  person,  because  of  his 
physical  fitness  and  his  high  standard  of  inteUigenoe, 
to  get  that  type  of  man  you  must  have  a certain 
standard  of  remuneration  and  conditions  of  service  ? — 
I think  if  you  want  the  best  hinnan  material  you 
should  pay  a good  price. 

1780.  Conditions  have  changed  on  the  railways 
comparing  pre-war  with  post-war  conditions  ? — 
Very  much. 

1781.  Are  there  any  figures  to  show  the  change  as 
far  as  accidents  are  concerned  ? — There  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  number  of  accidents.  Three 
years  ago  there  was  only  one  passenger  killed  on  all 
the  British  railways.  The  number  has  steadily 
decreased  since  the  war.  Regulations  are  continually 
being  issued  ; suggestions  are  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  which  are  frequently  adopted  ; and  it 
is  fair  to  say,  I think,  that  the  Railway  Companies, 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  railway  men  all 
endeavour  to  obviate  accidents  by  all  possible  means. 

1782.  Is  it  not  true  that  a number  of  accidents 
occurred  on  the  railways  because  signalmen  had  been 
on  duty  for  very  long  hours  and  had  become  tired  ? — 
That  was  the  case  before  the  adoption  of  the  eight 
hour  day. 

1783.  That  has  practically  disappeared  ? — ^Yes. 
You  could  not  ascribe  one  accident  to  the  long  hours 
of  a signalman  to-day. 

1784.  But  it  used  to  be  so  ? — Yes. 

1785.  There  was  the  accident  at  Aisgill  which 
occurred  because  a signalman  went  to  sleep  as  a 
result  of  his  long  hours  of  duty  ? — ^He  had  been  more 
than  thirteen  hours  on  duty. 

1786.  So  the  regularisation  of  duties  does  lead  to 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  services  ? — It  does 
undoubtedly. 

1787.  {Major  Grawfurd)  : First  of  all,  I would  like  a 
preliminary  figure  from  you,  if  you  can  give  it  to  me. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  the  total  number  of  railway 
employes  in  the  cormtry  ? — It  will  be  from  650,000  to 
660,000.  I do  not  want  to  be  pinned  down  to  a 
thousand. 

1788.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  in  the  various 
railway  unions  ? — We  have  about  350,000,  but  there 
are  other  Unions,  of  course,  two  of  whom  I think  are 
giving  evidence  before  this  Commission.  There  are 
also  the  various  Unions  in  the  railway  shops,  in  which 
there  are  a considerable  number  of  men. 

1789.  I should  be  right  in  saying  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  men  engaged  on  the  railways  are  in 
the  various  Unions  ? — ^Yes,  I think  you  might  say 
there  are  roimd  about  500,000. 

1790.  Then  the  argument  in  regard  to  the  figures 
you  gave  and  the  number  of  hours  spent  at  the  wheel 
on  the  road,  one  might  say  is  largely  a question  of  the 
development  of  Trade  Unions  among  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  road  transport,  and  a con.sequent 
improvement  in  conditions  and  regularisation  of  their 
horns  of  duty  and  conditions  of  work  ? — ^Yes. 
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1791.  So  that  that  is  not  a matter  as  between  road 
and  railway  transport,  is  it  ? — Let  me  see  if  I have 
yonr  question  correctly.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the 
road  transport  men  were  organised  in  the  same  way  as 
the  railway  men,  their  conditions  would  be  far  different 
from  what  they  are  to-day  ? I think  that  is  true. 

1792.  I make  it  more  general.  I say,  in  regard  to 
paragraph  9,  that  if  road  transport  were  organised  as 
rail  transport  is,  conditions  of  that  kind  woidd  not 
arise  ? — think  that  is  perfectly  true. 

1793.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  ? — ^Yes. 

1794.  It  is  not  as  between  the  road  and  rail  tra  nsport 
under  proper  conditions  ? — No. 

1796.  I want  to  suggest  that  the  figures  that  have 
been  given  should  not  be  regarded  as  sacred  ; they 
are  open  to  criticism  ? — ^Which  figures  ? 

1796.  The  figures  you  have  given  in  regard  to  the 
accidents.  What  I mean  is  this.  You  said  that 
6,329  people  had  been  killed  on  the  roads,  but  you 
gave  us  no  figures  as  to  the  comparative  mileage  on 
the  railways  and  on  the  roads  during  1927  ? — No. 

1797.  The  figure  is  not  a valuable  one  except  in  so 
far  as  the  actual  number  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a grave  problem  ? — A train  travels  a hundred 
miles  and  there  are  twenty  passengers  in  the  tram, 
that  would  be  two  thousand  passenger -miles.  I think 
you  would  find  the  passenger -mileage  is  much  greater 
on  the  railways  than  on  the  roads. 

1798.  You  think  so  ? — ^Yes. 

1799.  I am  not  being  unduly  critical,  but  all  I am 
saying  is  that  a figure  of  that  kind  wants  checking 
before  it  is  accepted  as  a proportionate  figure  ? — I 
think  it  would  strengthen  my  statement. 

1800.  On  the  railway,  although  I am  speaking  of 
things  of  which  I am  largely  ignorant,  you  have  rails, 
you  have  automatic  brakes,  a signalling  system,  you 
have  inter-locking  arrangements  to  prevent  accidents, 
and  so  on.  You  have  a number  of  mechanical 
devices  which  eliminate  error  ? — Yes. 

1801.  And  make  it  exceptional  that  there  should  be 
an  accident  ? — Quite. 

1802.  In  general,  I assume  that  what  you  have  to 
do  on  the  roads  is  to  substitute  those  mechanical 
devices  by  a road  conscience,  by  a voluntary  recogni- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  those  who  drive  that  they  have 
to  make  these  arrangements  for  themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

1803.  A further  point  is  this.  You  quote  the 
mrmber  of  road  accidents,  and  indeed  we  have  had 
figures  given  to  us  by  other  Witnesses.  Now  whenever 
there  is  a fatahty  there  is  a Coroner’s  Inquest.  We 
learn  that  the  driver,  whether  he  be  private  driver  or 
a man  driving  a lorry,  is  exonerated  from  blame. 
Then  it  merely  becomes  a pedestrian  accident,  and 
not  a motor  accident  ? — But  the  man  would  not 
have  been  killed  if  the  motor  had  not  been  there. 

1804.  You  can  equally  well  say  the  same  of  a man 
who  puts  his  head  rmder  a train  ? — He  is  quoted  in 
the  figures  I give. 

1806.  You  cannot  put  that  down  as  being  the  fault 
of  the  driver  ? — I am  not  putting  it  dovm  to  the  blame 
of  the  driver  every  time. 

1806.  When  people  are  as  familiar  with  the  new 
road  conditions  as  they  are  with  the  railway  condi- 
tions, then  I think  the  number  of  accidents  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  decrease  ? — Well,  I hope 
you  are  right,  but  when  I see  the  number  of  cheap 
cars  being  put  on  the  road,  and  when  I see  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  out  to  show  what  the  old  bus  can 
do,  and  do  not  mind  how  they  do  it,  then  I think 
something  should  be  done.  If  I might  say  so,  I 
have  been  very  interested  in  the  fact  that  as  a matter 
of  fact  there  is  a mechanical  device  on  the  market 
to  govern  the  speed,  which  might  very  well  be  con- 
sidered. If  you  go  on  the  Great  North  Road  you  can 
see  vehicles  roaring  along,  going  from  40  to  60  miles 


an  hour,  right  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  The  drivers 
do  not  care  what  happens  to  the  smaller  car,  and  they 
do  not  consider  the  pedestrian  at  all.  They  drive  at 
a speed  which  is  out  of  all  reason  to  the  facilities 
provided  for  traffic. 

1807.  I only  want  to  get  at  the  general  question 
about  these  figures,  because  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
discussion  of  road  accidents  is  not  one  with  which 
we  should  burden  you.  We  must  keep  you  to  the 
railways,  but  these  figures  do  want  analysing  in  order 
to  arrive  at  an  equation  ? — Yes. 

1808.  Then  about  these  privately  and  publicly- 
owned  wagons.  One  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
discussion  about  the  empty  returned  wagons.  Am  I 
right  in  assuming  that  the  difference  between  the 
privately-owned  wagon  and  the  company-owned 
wagon  is  a question  quite  apart  from  nationalisation 
at  all  ? — I am  assuming  that  under  nationalisation 
you  would  not  merely  take  the  railways  and  the  railway 
stock  which  now  exists,  but  you  would  take  all  the 
stock  employed  on  the  railways. 

1809.  I want  to  suggest  that  rmder  present  con- 
ditions you  could  have  a system  whereby  the  wagons 
would  be  railway-owned  ? — Quite. 

1810.  And  those  difficulties  would  be  obviated  ? — 
Quite. 

1811.  You  said  there  had  been  many  complaints 
about  the  delay  in  delivery  of  goods  ; they  had  taken 
days  in  transit.  We  have  all  heard  these  complaints. 
You  told  us  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  that 
as  a Union  and  believing  in  nationalisation  you 
welcomed  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  ? — Yes. 

1812.  As  being  a half-way  house  or  something  in 
that  direction  ? — Yes. 

1813.  Can  you  give  us  evidence  to  show  there  have 
been  fewer  delays  since  the  amalgamations  than 
before  ? — I could  not  bring  you  evidence  because 
evidence  of  that  kind  would  be  difficult  to  compile. 
But  I think  the  general  experience  is  that  there  is 
far  less  delay  now  than  before,  other  things  being 
equal. 

1814.  I suppose  this  Conunission  would  get  that 
evidence  better  by  caUing  people  who,  as  consumers 
and  users  of  the  railways,  have  had  experience  of 
both  before  and  after  the  amalgamation  ? — I think 
it  would  be  necessary,  if  I may  say  so,  to  call  both 
them  and  the  railway  officials.  I do  not  think  you 
could  arrive  at  any  conclusions  unless  you  had  both 
sides  here. 

1816.  Now  one  or  two  questions  on  this  point  of 
standardisation.  An  axle  box  is  outside  my  province, 
but  I assume  it  is  a lubricating  device  and  therefore  a 
safety  device  ? — Quite. 

1816.  There  is  no  reason  at  all,  is  there,  why  there 
should  not  now  be  standardisation  of  that  kind  of 
thing  ? You  will  be  aware  that  there  is  an  International 
Convention  in  existence  between  some  thirty  or  forty 
countries,  which  awaits  ratification,  I believe,  but  it 
deals,  among  other  things,  with  the  standardisation 
of  things  like  continuous  braking  ? — Yes. 

1817.  Although  that  is  largely  concerned  with  the 
Continent,  it  does  concern  this  country  too  ? — It 
does,  because  there  are  two  main  systems  of  braking 
in  this  country,  the  Westinghouse  and  the  vacuum. 

1818.  Perhaps  you  yourself,  or  certainly  a railway 
engineer,  could  indicate  the  essential  parts  of  the 
train  and  the  engine  which  it  is  necessary  should 
be  standardised  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  ? — 
Certainly  a railway  engineer  could  do  so. 

1819.  The  kind  of  thing  hke  an  axle  box.  What  I 
am  going  to  suggest  to  you  is  that  standardisation 
is  not  an  end  in  itself  ? — Oh,  no. 

1820.  It  is  rather  apt  to  become  a word  hke 
“ Mesopotamia  ” or  “ Co-ordination,”  which  people 
utter  without  really  knowing  what  the  word  means. 
Tn  fact,  one  can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  complete 
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standardisation  wonld  bo  a disaster  ? — In  many 
things,  I would  agree  with  you.  I do  not  want 
everything  to  be  miiform. 

1821.  I am  going  to  suggest  a parallel  to  you. 
Take,  for  mstance,  the  question  of  education. 
Standardised  education  is  not  an  unmixed  blessmg  ? — 
If  you  had  been  reading  some  of  my  speeches  I am 
afraid  you  would  know  that  I entirely  and  absolutely 
agree  with  you. 

1822.  Standardisation  in  itself  is  not  a thing  you 
want  to  aim  at.  Now  I am  going  to  proceed  to  put 
this  question.  We  all  know  your  reputation.  I am 
going  to  assume  that  we  shall  get  the  best  case  for 
nationalisation  from  you ; it  could  have  no  better 
advocate.  That  is  the  basis  of  what  I am  going  to 
say.  So  far  you  have  urged  nationalisation  chiefly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  ? — ^Yes. 

1823.  Buying,  and  standardisation  ? — Yes. 

1824.  May  I have  just  one  word  on  the  position  of 
railway  employes  under  nationalisation.  I think 
you  said  to  Major  Salmon  that  under  nationalisation 
the  railway  system  should  be  seK-maintained.  I 
mean  it  should  not  make  a call  to  subsidise  itself 
upon  the  nation  outside  what  it  earns  ? — I think  it 
should  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

1826.  That  would  determine  largely  the  question 
of  wages  ? — Yes. 

1826.  But  there  is  a question  just  as  important  as 
wages.  At  present  one  does  not  quite  know,  and  I am 
not  asking  for  the  details  of  the  proposed  system  of 
nationalisation,  but  what  would  be  the  position  of  a 
man  who  would  be  a State  servant  ? Would  he  have 
that  complete  freedom  to  strike  he  has  now  ? — I 
think  he  would,  although  I think  every  form  of 
machinery  should  be  provided  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  want  to. 

1827.  Yes,  but  the  freedom  would  remain  ? — Yes. 

1828.  Now  supposing  under  a nationalised  system 
there  were  a strike,  and  that  men  could  not  get 
satisfaction  and  consequently  could  not  be 
re-employed  ; they  could  find  employment  nowhere 
else,  could  they  ? — That  is  so. 

1829.  Under  the  State  system  once  you  are  un- 
employed you  are  unemployed  for  ever  ? — On 
railways,  you  mean  ? 

1830.  On  any  nationahsed  system  of  that  sort. 
If  there  is  only  one  employer,  and  that  employer  will 
not  employ  you,  you  cannot  get  employment,  can  you? 
— I want  to  be  quite  sure  of  your  question.  Are  you 
suggesting  that  if  there  was  an  unsuccessful  strike 
on  the  railways  under  the  State,  and  that  men  were 
refused  employment  again,  or  as  we  call  it,  victim- 
ised, that  they  would  not  be  able  to  enter  on  any 
other  emplo5rment  under  the  State  ? 

1831.  No.  I do  not  say  that,  nor  do  I mean  quite 
what  you  say.  I do  not  mean  so  much  if  they  were 
refused  employment,  but  if  they  themselves  refuse 
employment  under  certain  conditions  and  if  the  State 
would  not  give  way,  then  they  would  not  be  able  to 
secure  work  under  the  State  ? — ^I  would  not  say  it  is 
fair,  but  that  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  ; it  does 
happen  now. 

1832.  I realise  that  may  happen,  but  I am  going  to 
suggest,  that  being  the  case,  under  the  State  system  it 
would  be  much  more  difflciilt  and  dangerous  for  men 
to  strike  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  more 
difficult  and  dangerous,  but  I think  it  would  be  much 
less  likely  they  would  strike. 

1833.  Less  likely  because  of  the  consequences  ? — 
And  because  there  is  a certain  sense  of  responsibility 
in  State  employes,  and  a certain  confidence  that  their 
case  will  ultimately,  if  presented  fairly  to  the  British 
public,  be  dealt  with  fairly.  There  is  a greater  sense 
of  that  than  there  is  in  a private  Company. 

1834.  You  mention  the  British  public,  but  has  that 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  France  and  Belgium  ? — In 
France  many  things  are  different.  In  France,  there  are 
no  Trade  Unions  in  the  way  there  are  here.  On  the 


French  railways,  the  Trade  Unions  are  local  sy7idicats, 
and  they  are  joined  together  by  a loose  federation. 
The  men  pay  an  extremely  low  rate  of  contribution, 
and  they  depend  upon  a sudden  dash  to  accomplish 
something.  Temperamentally  they  are  entirely 
different  from  us.  If  you  take  a Scandinavian  or  a 
Germanic  nation,  they  are  more  comparable. 

1835.  Take  the  Flemish.  There  was  a big  railway 
strike  in  Belgium  a few  years  ago,  about  1923  or  1924  ? 
— I do  not  remember  it. 

1836.  Still  the  position  I was  going  to  suggest  to 
you  was  that  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  might  happen  m this  kind  of  circum- 
stance— ^we  are  getting  on  to  rather  controversial 
ground — ^is  in  what  is  Imown  as  the  “ Sankey  Report,” 
when  Lord  Justice  Sankey  laid  it  down  that  the 
freedom  to  strike  as  enjoyed  to-day  would  have  to 
disappear  ; that  it  would  only  be  after  very  long — I 
forget  the  exact  details — and  very  complicated 
machinery  for  arbitration  had  been  exhausted,  that 
there  would  be  any  right  to  resort  to  a strike  ? — 
Frankly,  I think  that  under  State  ownership  there 
would  be  every  incentive  to  try  all  other  means  before 
a strike  was  resorted  to. 

1837.  That  is  another  way  of  putting  it.  Now  there 
is  another  point.  Without  assertmg  it,  I am  going  to 
suggest  to  you  that  it  might  be  possible  that,  as 
a result  of  an  enquiry  of  this  sort,  an  impartial 
observer  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
types  or  parts  of  the  railway  system  were  antequated, 
and  ought  to  give  way  to  road  transport.  In  other 
words,  that  a more  efficient  form  of  transport  should 
replace  the  less  efficient  form.  Now  supposing  you 
nationalise  the  railways,  and  you  pay  the  sum  of  money 
you  indicated  to  us,  £750,000,000.  You  have  the 
State  involved  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
amortization  of  that  sum.  If  a more  efficient  form  of 
transport  should  come  to  the  front  under  those 
conditions,  would  it  not  be  less  likely  that  the  State 
would  allow  it  to  compete  with  the  system  that  was 
State -owned  and  for  which  the  State  was  paying  ? — ^I 
should  tliink  if  the  State  were  alive  to  its  responsibili- 
ties it  would  control  and  ultimately  own  any  new  form 
of  transport  and  dovetail  it  with  the  old.  It  did  happen 
with  the  railways  and  the  stage  coach,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  any  new  thing  supersedes  anything  else 
in  this  country  as  a clean  cut.  It  is  usually  a growth. 
As  I believe,  a judicious  combination  of  road  and 
railway  will  give  us  the  best  form  of  transport  for 
this  coimtry.  If  the  air  service  is  developed  better 
than  it  is  now — ^it  is  not  developing  very  well  finan- 
cially— or  some  other  hitherto  undreamed  of  form  of 
transport  comes  about,  then  I think  the  State  should 
acquire  it  also. 

1838.  Wliat  I am  suggesting  is  that  if  the  State 
were  the  complete  owner  of  the  railway  system,  which 
it  at  present  is  not,  it  would  not  be  the  owner  of  every 
system  of  transport,  therefore  the  other  systems  of 
transport  would  be  in  competition — some  people  say 
it  is  wasteful  competition — and  in  competition  it  is 
the  weakest  which  goes  under  ? — ^Yes. 

1839.  If  the  State  had  the  final  voice — or  rather 
if  one  of  those  competing  systems  had  a final  voice 
in  decidmg  whether  another  competmg  system  should 
be  allowed  to  grow,  would  it  not  protect  itself,  by 
preventing  such  growth  in  that  form  as  would  ensure 
itself  ? — I think  a State  which  had  regard  to  its  own 
industrial  efficiency,  quite  irrespective  of  what  vested 
interest  it  might  have  as  a State,  would  see  to  it  that 
the  transport  was  brought  up  to  date  and  risk  what 
happens.  In  fact,  I think  the  process  would  be 
lopping  off  the  dead  limbs  as  time  went  on. 

1 840.  Now  there  are  two  small  points  with  regard  to 
compulsory  third-party  insurance.  It  is  a fact,  is  it 
not,  that  there  is  a general  impression  abroad  that 
under  third-party  insurance  any  claim  for  damage  can 
be  paid  ? Of  course,  it  does  not  mean  anything  of  the 
sort.  The  Insurance  Company  would  only  pay  for  the 
accidents  which  were  due  to  the  negligence  of  the 
insured  person  ? — That  is  what  I have  in  mind. 
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1841.  Then,  as  that  is  the  case,  that  would  only 
cover  actions  due  to  negligence.  If  you  are  going 
to  cover  the  lot,  the  rate  of  insurance  would  go  up 
enormously? — Yes. 

1842.  There  is  only  one  more  suggestion  and  that  is 
this,  like  standardisation,  nationalisation  is  not  an 
end  in  itself  ? — No,  Sir. 

1843.  It  is  only  justified  if  there  is  a reasonable 
degree  of  probability  that  it  will  lead  to  greater 
efficiency,  and,  I would  add,  to  no  worse  conditions 
for  the  men  employed  ? — Yes. 

1844.  I suggest  to  you  that  in  justifying  the 
demand  for  it,  there  should  be  some  attempt  to 
produce  parallel  circumstances.  For  instance,  in 
cmmtries  where  there  are  both  systems  at  work,  to 
show  that  the  nationalised  system  proves  to  be  more 
efficient  than  the  unnationalised.  You  would  agree 
with  that  ? — Is  your  point  that  where  the  two  are 
running  side  by  side,  the  nationalised  system  has 
proved  to  be  superior  to  the  other  ? 

1845.  No,  my  point  is  that  unless  it  is  proved,  then 
you  have  no  real  evidence  that  nationahsation  would 
be  more  efficient  ? — I do  not  want  to  think  of  things 
as  competitive  ; I want  to  thirds  of  them  as  comple- 
mentary. I believe  you  get  a more  efficient  system 
by  having  them  complementary,  by  utilising  both  the 
old  and  the  new,  than  by  saying  that  this  or  that  m 
itself  is  absolutely  the  best.  In  some  circumstances 
this  is  the  best  and  in  others  that  is.  I want,  therefore, 
as  I expressed  it,  in  certain  cases  to  substitute  some- 
thing new,  and  I do  want  to  advocate  something  which 
I am  certain  is  absolutely  essential  for  our  heavy 
industries  in  this  country,  and  indeed  for  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  for  goods,  if  you  are  going 
to  have  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  ordinary 
pedestrian  at  all. 

1846.  That  is  not  what  I mean.  What  I mean 
is  that  if  we  are  going  seriously  to  consider  the 
question  of  nationalising  the  railway  system,  and 
there  are  already  in  existence  nationahsed  railway 
systems,  those  who  urge  nationalisation  ought  to  be 
able  to  produce  some  evidence  that  the  existing 
nationalised  systems  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
more  efficient  than  the  systems  that  are  not 
nationalised  ? — -Yes  ; I think  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  is  a good  example  of  that. 

1847.  Apart  from  examples,  that  is  so,  is  it  not,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  produce  that  evidence  ? — 
Again  I do  not  know  if  I quite  understand  you.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misrmderstood.  I do  not  think  it 
should  be  essential  for  them  to  say  that  our  nationalised 
form  of  transport  is  superior  to  yom-  privately-owned 
form  of  transport,  because  the  forms  may  be  different 
in  themselves  as  apart  from  their  ownership.  I think 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  one  said  that  if  these  were 
both  nationally- owned  eliminatuig  all  the  waste 
which  exists  it  would  be  better.  I thmk  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  say  that. 

1848.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Mr.  Cramj),  referrmg 
to  paragraphs  6 and  7 with  regard  to  national  control, 
I take  it  one  of  your  objects  would  be  to  eliminate 
competition  ; is  that  so  ? — In  so  far  as  competition 
resulted  in  waste  ; in  so  far  as  it  meant  two  vehicles 
running  with  half  a load  each,  rather  than  one 
vehicle  with  a full  load. 

1849.  You  would  not  want  it  pushed  so  far  as  to 
deprive  the  prospective  user  of  a choice  of  methods 
or  routes  ? — Oh  no.  Sir.  As  we  have  said,  in  the  first 
place  we  believe  that  the  Railway  Companies  ought 
to  have  had  the  right  to  exercise  road  powers  long 
before  they  had  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  you  would 
have  the  choice  even  though  the  ownership  was  of  a 
Railway  Company. 

1860.  One  has  heard  complamts  already  that  the 
effect  of  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  has  been  to  limit 
competition  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  ? — In 
another  place  where  one  hears  evidence  I have  heard 
that  suggested,  but  I am  boimd  to  say  that  no  very 
strong  evidence  is  brought  forward  in  support  of  it. 

(34491  L) 


1861.  One  has  seen  complaints  that  since  the 
principal  Railway  Companies  have  been  amalgamated, 
it  has  limited  the  choice  of  agriculturists  ? — I think, 
Sir,  some  of  these  complaints  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  Railway  Companies  formerly 
employed  a whole  host  of  canvassers  to  endeavour  to 
get  traffic  one  from  the  other,  they  do  not  employ  so 
many  to-day,  though  they  do  employ  some  on 
competitive  points.  But  the  trader  does  not  find 
someone  hanging  at  his  elbow  imploring  him  to  send 
his  goods  by  this  or  that  route. 

1852.  One  has  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  amal- 
gamated Railway  Companies  have  formed  groups, 
and  where  there  were  one  or  two  railways  serving  a 
district  they  have  limited  the  facilities,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  who  want  to  use  the  railways  ? — 
Do  you  mean.  Sir,  that  if  one  railway  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  field  in  those  oases,  it  did  not  give 
the  same  facihties  as  were  formerly  provided  ? 

1863.  That  they  have  agreed  together,  with  the 
result  that  the  facilities  are  less  than  they  were  I- — 
It  is  contrary  to  all  my  experience  of  Railway 
Companies. 

1854.  That  is  the  evidence  I have  got  ? — I know 
that  is  being  said,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
evidence  to  sustam  it. 

1855.  You  thmk  that  the  general  desire  of  the  trader 
to  have  competition  is,  to  some  extent,  a superstition  ? 
— I think  it  is  a fetish. 

1856.  Under  a system  of  national  control  you  sug- 
gest he  might  get  better  or  as  good  facilities  as  he 
had  with  competition  ? — Yes. 

1867.  Have  the  Railway  Unions  formulated  any 
scheme  for  the  co-ordination  of  national  control  ? — ■ 
No.  Mr.  Thomas  introduced  a Bill  ioto  the  House  of 
Commons  some  three  or  four  years  ago  for  the  nation- 
alisation of  railways.  It  was  not  filled  in  m detail ; 
it  dealt  with  the  prmciple.  We  have  no  detailed 
scheme.  One  usually  finds  in  practical  afiairs  that 
it  is  best  to  get  agreement  on  the  principle,  and  when 
once  the  prmciple  is  agreed  to  fit  in  detailss 

1868.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  it  comes 
hi  the  Terms  of  Reference  to  this  Commission,  as  it 
has  been  raised  it  is  a very  important  question  for  us. 
The  question  of  how  it  is  to  be  done  is  a point  that 
ought  to  be  considered  before  we  can  say  anything  on 
principle,  and  I thought  if  you  had  any  data  it  would 
be  helpful  ? — Of  course,  we  could  submit  a scheme. 
I am  usually  rather  wary  of  putting  in  cut  and  dried 
schemes  which  contahi  a wealth  of  detail,  because, 
being  accustomed  to  chewing  up  other  people’s 
details,  I loiow  how  easy  it  is  and  how  falhble  the 
human  mmd  is  hi  constructing  ready-made  schemes. 

1869.  I qiute  realise  that,  Mr.  Cramp,  being 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  propositions  in  a variety 
of  ways,  that  when  one  comes  to  work  them  down  to 
detail  very  often  they  are  found  to  be  very  good  in 
theory,  but  impossible  in  practice.  Could  we  have 
any  idea  as  to  how  the  Railway  Unions  thought  of 
working  out  this  scheme  ? — Broadly  speatog,  as  I 
have  said,  we,  in  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
believe  that  with  a limited  number  of  administrators 
imder  the  asgis  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  administering 
tho  railway  systems.  During  the  war  I had  experience 
as  a member  of  the  Executive  Transport  Committee 
dealing  with  transport  generally,  when,  of  course, 
there  was  a transport  crisis,  when  everything  deiiended 
upon  getting  the  ports  and  railway  sidings  clear  in 
order  to  have  an  easy  flow  of  traffic,  and  when  the 
situation  was  generally  difficult,  but,  clothed  with 
the  powers  of  that  Committee,  which  were  of  course 
financial,  it  was  remarkable  how  quickly  it  made 
people  jump.  I do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
provided  people  have  the  necessary  authority. 

1860.  On  paragraph  9,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
hours  worked  by  people  on  road  transport,  those 
excessive  hours  would  not  apply,  would  they,  to  the 
employees  of  any  large  companies  or  concerns  ? 
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Well,  Sir,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  average  hours 
worked  by  the  employees  of  large  concerns,  because 
they  have  no  recognised  standard.  I had  a case  pointed 
out  to  me  the  other  day,  where,  as  his  regular  working 
day,  a man  worked  twelve  hours  rmming  between 
Glasgow  and  Ayr.  As  far  as  I understand  there  was 
no  agreed  standard  of  hours,  and  while  one  would 
expect  from  general  experience  that  the  larger  con- 
cerns— I am  not  now  thinking  of  London  ; they  are 
exceptional,  of  course — but  in  general  in  the  large 
concerns  you  have  a standard  system  of  hours  which 
is  limited  at  some  point  or  other;  m the  smaller 
concerns,  of  coui-se,  you  do  not,  so  that  I should  think 
the  balance  of  probability  is  on  that  side.  I am  afraid 
they  are  pretty  long. 

1861.  You  referred  to  the  regulations  for  the  train- 
ing of  railway  men  and  so  on.  You  will  agree  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place,  and  is  takmg  place  in 
that  respect,  as  regards  the  drivers  of  road  vehicles  ? — 
You  are  now  speaking  of  drivers  who  are  working  for 
employers  ? 

1862.  Yes  ? — I think  you  are  right  there. 

1863.  Have  you  heard  of  the  lectures  and  examina- 
tions of  the  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association  ? — ■ 
No,  Sir. 

1864.  Do  you  laiow  that  they  have,  and  have  had 
for  some  years,  a regular  system  of  examination  and 
prizes  for  men  who  keep  their  machines  in  good  order  ? 
— ^No  ; I am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

1865.  That  Association  has  7,000  members  all  over 
the  cormtry  ? — think  the  general  experience  would  be 
that  the  men  who  are  driving  regularly  for  employers 
are  usually  much  more  careful  than  the  joy-riding 
section  of  the  public. 

1866.  Then  I want  to  refer  to  the  question  of 
accidents.  I understood  you  to  say  that  there  are  no 
enquiries  in  regard  to  road  accidents  ?— I said,  Sir, 
that  there  was  no  Ministry  of  Transport  enquiry. 
The  only  enquiry  is  that  by  the  Coroner. 

1867.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at ; you  mean 
that  there  is  no  Ministry  of  Transport  enquiry  ? — 
Not  in  the  same  way  as  there  is  an  enquiry  into  a 
railway  accident. 

1868.  Where  there  is  a road  accident  and  a police- 
man or  anyone  is  near,  there  is  generally  a police 
court  enquiry  ? — ^Yes. 

1869.  You  have  no  account  of  the  number  of  such 
enqinries  ?— No.  The  case  for  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port is  that  it  has  expert  people  as  Inspectors,  and 
they  are,  I am  bomid  to  say,  very  expert  people. 
The  course  of  their  training  makes  them  able  to  put 
their  finger  on  the  weak  spots  very  easily,  and  they 
report  to  the  IVlinister  and  m turn  their  reports  are 
prmted  and  presented  to  Parliament.  I do  not  think 
the  same  kind  of  effective  examination  can  occur 
m a police  court  where  they  deal  with  all  kinds  of  cases. 

1870.  The  examination  would  be  as  to  whether  the 
accident  was  due  to  culpability  on  the  part  of  the 
driver  ? — Yes. 

1871.  For  instance,  I was  thinking  of  a case  in 
which  a man  was  charged  with  driving  to  the  danger 
of  the  public  because  he  ran  into  a post  at  a railway 
station  at  night.  That  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  a 
train  rumring  into  the  buffers,  which  would  form  the 
subject  of  an  enquiry  with  solicitors  on  each  side  ? — 
Yes. 

1872.  Therefore,  it  is  not  quite-  correct  to  say  there 
are  no  enquiries  into  road  accidents  now  ? — I do  not 
think  I was  too  definite  on  that.  My  point  is  that  there 
are  not  the  same  kind  of  enquu’ies  as  are  held  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  into  railway  accidents. 

1873.  And  are  you  suggesting  to  us  that  m con- 
sideriirg  the  cxuestions  remitted  to  us,  it  would  be 
fruitful  to  consider  whether  some  system  could  be 
instituted  for  making  similar  enquiries  mto  road 
accidents  as  are  made  into  railway  accidents  ? — I 
thuik  it  would,  Sir. 

1874.  You  really  think  that  ? — I think  it  would 
assist.  As  to  whether  it  should  be  of  the  formal  kind 
held  in  the  case  of  a railway  accident,  or  whether  it 
should  be  exactly  miiform,  I cannot  say,  but  it  should 


be  an  enquiry  which  should  get  at  the  facts  of  the 
accident  with  a view  to  preventing  simila.r  ones 
occiuring  in  future. 

1875.  You  realise,  do  you  not,  the  difference. 
Railway  accidents  are  all,  one  may  say,  concerned 
with  the  carrying  of  passengers  who  have  paid  for 
their  ride  ? — ^Yes,  or  goods. 

1876.  I am  speaking  now  of  passenger  injuries.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  road  accidents  are  to 

private  persons  driving  their  own  cars  or  being  driven 
by  their  o\vn  servants  ? — Yes. 

1877.  The  difference  is  very  great,  is  it  not  ? — The 
difference  is  this,  I thmk,  that  whereas  you  have  the 
passengers  who  undertake  a railway  journey  going 
from  one  place  to  another  and  may  be  insurhig  them- 
selves, on  the  other  hand  you  have,  shall  we  say,  some 
child  gomg  to  school,  who,  cxuite  irrespective  of 
desiring  to  travel  or  being  connected  with  transport, 
is  Iviiocked  dowir. 

1878.  That  is,  of  course,  because  the  roads  are  open 
to  anybody,  whereas  the  railway  rmis  on  the  appointed 
track  ? — Quite. 

1879.  In  your  reference,  in  paragraph  12,  to  the 
rates  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  I imderstood  you 
to  say  that  you  would  have  the  roads  maintained  by 
the  Road  Fimd,  and  that  the  Road  Fimd  would  be  fed 
from  a petrol  tax  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

1880.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  general  public 
have  any  interest  in  the  highways  ? — Yes  ; they  have 
precious  little  chance  on  them,  but  they  have  an 
interest  m them. 

1881.  Under  yoru  suggestion,  the  maintenance  of 
the  highways  would  not  be  provided  by  the  general 
public,  but  by  the  users  of  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

1882.  Is  it  not  fair  that  the  person  who  has  a house 
or  who  has  land  fronting  a road  should  pay  something 
towards  it  ? — I think  it  is  fair  he  should  receive 
compensation  for  the  damage  to  his  house  which  is 
occiuring  from  the  heavy  road  motor  traffic. 

1883.  What  would  be  the  good  of  his  house  to  him  if 
there  was  no  highway  ? — He  would  then,  as  in  the  old 
days,  be  enabled  to  take  the  poor  man’s  consolation, 
be  it  nothing  more,  and  walk  out  on  the  highway  on 
Sunday  morning  ; he  must  not  do  it  to-day. 

1884.  He  would  not  get  his  milk  if  there  wore  no 
highway.  Stuely  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  pay 
some  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  the  highway 
which  is  lifeblood  to  him  ? — Put  m that  way,  of 
course,  he  does  receive  certain  benefits,  but  the  mam 
benefits  are  received  by  the  people  who  are  to-day 
running  on  the  highways. 

1885.  I take  that  as  your  opmion  ; you  do  not  ask 
me  to  agree  with  that  ? — I would  like  to  thmk  you 
did.  Sir. 

1886.  On  the  cpiestion  of  insurance,  I may  say  it 
is  very  interesting  to  me  because  I want  to  see  if  it 
is  possible  to  carry  out  your  idea.  Does  it  not  strike 
you  that  it  is  a little  dangerous  to  make  the  Insurance 
Companies  the  dictators  as  to  who  should  use  a motor 
vehicle  ? — I think  to  put  it  that  way  is  stretching 
it  rather  far. 

1887.  Put  it  this  way.  Supposing  a person  could 
not  get  a policy  for  third-party  insm-ance,  what  would 
happen  ? You  say  he  should  not  drive  ? — That  was 
another  question.  Sir.  It  was  put  to  me  that  if  a 
person  had  so  many  endorsements  on  his  licence  that 
he  was  proved  to  be  a very  bad  driver  and  a danger 
to  the  public,  the  Insmance  Company  would  hesitate 
to  insure  him  except  at  a high  premium.  I said,  in 
that  case  the  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drive. 

1888.  You  do  realise  the  danger,  do  you  not,  that 
the  Insurance  Companies  might  be  the  dictators  as 
to  who  should  drive  ? — ^But  I think  the  Insurance 
Companies  would  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  get  as 
much  business  as  possible. 

1889.  Yes,  but  they  might  put  the  man’s  premium 

up  so  much  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
msure  ; that  is  the  difficulty  in  my  mind  ? — If  he 
was  a particularly  dangerous  man  on  the  road  I 
should  be  very  glad.  . 


( The  Witness  withdrew. ) 

(For  continuation  of  Mr.  Cramp's  Evidence  seepage  163.) 
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SEVENTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  17th  January,  1929. 


Pkesjsnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sm  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.B.,  M.P. 

Mr.  John  Bromley,  M. 

1890.  {Ghairmun)  : Mr.  Bromley,  you  are,  I think, 
a Member  of  Parliament,  and  you  are  also  General 
Secretary  of  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  Sir. 

1891.  You  have  come  here  at  our  request  to  give 
some  evidence  on  behalf  of  your  Society  with  reference 
to  the  questions  of  transport  which  have  been  referred 
to  us  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  Sir. 

1892.  And  you  have  handed  in  the  Memorandum 
we  have  before  us  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Memo.  No.  6. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Associated  Society  oe  Locomotive  Engineers 
AND  Firemen. 


I.  RAILWAY  TRANSPORT. 

1.  The  Union  feels  that,  m spite  of  the  grouping  of 
railways  effected  under  the  terms  of  the  Railways  Act, 
1921,  the  public  and  the  country  has  not  yet  got  the 
most  efficient  railway  service  possible,  and  therefore 
strongly  advocates  the  entire  State  ownership  of 
railways. 

2.  We  feel  that  better  travel  facilities  can  yet  be 
given,  if  direct  journey  was  always  aimed  at  rather 
than  Company  mileage.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  not  sufficient  through  direct  and  unbroken 
communications  between,  say,  the  south-eastern 
counties  of  England  and  all  parts  of  Wales,  or  the 
Midlands,  or  between  the  West  of  England  and 
South  Wales  and,  say,  Plolyhead,  or  taken  generally, 
oross-comitry  services  from  east  to  west  or  west  to 
east,  except  m a few  isolated  cases,  such  as  Hull  and 
Liverpool. 

3.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  still  wasteful  competi- 
tion in  many  ways  and,  at  the  same  time,  lack  of 
economic  standardisation.  Nationalisation  of  the 
British  railways  would  give  direct  through  routes  for 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  in  every  required  direction 
without  the  delay  of  handing  over  and  shunting  of 
goods  from  one  Company  to  another. 

4.  Li  standardisation,  instead  of  the  present 
woeful  mass  of  different  classes  of  locomotives, 
designed  and  built  by  different  people,  very  few  of 
which  have  interchangeable  parts,  which  exist  to-day, 
there  could  be  greater  standardisation  of  locomotive 
parts,  especially  boilers  ; the  multiplicity  of  classes  of 
engines  could  be  reduced  to,  say,  a dozen  all  told,  and 
fearless  tests  for  efficiency  of  the  standard  locomotives 
could  be  made  without  hurting  anyone’s  feelings. 

(34491  L) 
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Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mr.  A.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary) . 

’.,  called  and  examined. 

5.  I would  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  tests 
made  about  1912,  between  locomotives  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  and,  in  1925,  between  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway  and  the  Great  W estern  Railway  and, 
in  1926,  between  engines  of  the  London  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway  and  the  Great  Western  Railway,  none 
of  which  would  appear  to  have  evolved  any  par- 
ticular standard  locomotive,  although  as  is  known 
to  every  locomotive  man,  they  proved  very  distinctly 
many  things  in  locomotive  practice,  which,  if  generally 
adopted  and  made  standard,  would  have  given  very 
valuable  economy  and  greater  efficiency . 

6.  Again,  the  railways  under  the  State  coffid 
officially,  on  scientific  rather  than  on  mere  competitive 
lines,  make  tests  of  the  utility  of  new  methods  of  the 
use  of  coal,  such  as  pulverisation. 

7.  If  the  State  owned  the  railway  service,  it  could 
more  easily  acquire  or  take  compulsory  jjowers  for 
the  purchase  of  land,  at  proper  valuation,  for  the 
development  of  railways  in  their  approach  to  the 
great  towns  and  cities,  so  that  mstead  of  two,  four 
or  even  six  sets  of  metals  there  could  be  double  these 
numbers  without  ruinous  expenditm’e  hr  purchasing 
the  requisite  land. 

II.  ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

8.  Road  transport  service  should  be  made  to  feed  or 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  services  and 
vice  versa.  Heavy  and  unsuitable  traffic  now  found 
on  the  roads  should  be  diverted  to  the  railways  in  all 
oases  excejit  for  very  short  distances,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  wherever  possible,  passenger  halts  should  be 
provided  near  to  main  roads  where  such  would  be  to 
the  convenience  of  passengers  maldng  a journey  both 
by  rail  and  road. 

9.  With  a view  to  clearing  from  congested  streets  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  traffic  and  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  necessary  vehicles,  private  motor  cars 
should  not  be  allowed  within  a certain  radius  of  the 
centre  of  the  busy  streets  of  our  great  cities  and 
biismess  towns.  Such  radius  to  be  decided  by  the 
police  or  local  authorities,  or  jointly. 

10.  This  would  eliminate,  more  especially  at 
mornmg  and  late  afternoon  periods,  the  large  number 
of  motor  cars  now  occupying  busy  streets  containing 
either  the  owner  with  his  chauffeur  or  the  owner  ffione 
acting  as  his  own  driver,  and  would  leave  the  busy 
streets  more  free  for  public  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
and  for  trade  lorries,  vans,  etc.,  while  passengers 
would  have  the  full  opportunity  of  using  the  Pub™ 
service  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  which  would  be 
present  in  any  case. 

11.  Exceptions  could  be  made  for  the- motors  of 
medical  men  and  police  cars, 
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12.  Licences  should  not  be  issued  to  anyone  on  mere 
application  and  payment  of  fee  to  drive  motor  vehicles 
on  the  highways,  but  certain  tests  and  examination 
should  be  applied  to  all  applicants. 

13.  The  standards  required,  I would  suggest,  should 
be  uninjured  hands  and  arms,  good  hearing,  a good 
standard  of  eyesight,  especially  of  colour  vision,  and, 
generally,  a reasonable  standard  of  physical  fitness. 

14.  Good  eyesight  and  colour  vision  should  especi- 
ally, I think,  apply  to  employee  drivers  in  view  of  the 
possibihty  of  an  increase  in  coloured-light  road 
signals. 

15.  The  age  of  persons  granted  a driving  licence 
should  be.  raised,  and  the  law  more  strictly  enforced 
with  regard  to  speed  limitations,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  driver,  the  employer  to  be  made  responsible 
where  his  instruction  or  advice  leads  to  speed  restric- 
tions being  ignored. 

16.  The  hours  of  duty  of  all  employee  drivers, 
either  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  or  of  trade  and 
other  freight  vehicles,  should  be  restricted  by  law, 
and  in  the  case  of  long-distance  jotrmeys,  special 
regulations  should  be  laid  down  and  enforced, 
providing  for  adequate  rest  for  drivers  between  turns 
of  duty. 

17.  All  motor  vehicles  should  be  compelled  to  carry 
a first-aid  outfit  containing  a toumequet  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  bleeding  in  case  of  an  accident, 
and  the  necessary  requisites  for  dealing  with  wounds, 
and  all  accidents  should  be  reported  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  the  nearest  Police  Station,  by  the 
driver  of  the  vehicle  involved. 


1893.  (Chairman)  : I think  your  first  point  is  that 
you  do  not  think  the  grouping  of  the  railways  which 
was  effected  in  1921  has  gone  far  enough  ? — That  is 
so,  Sir. 

1894.  You  think  if  further  arrangements  were  made 
the  railway  service  might  be  more  efficient ; is  that 
so  ? — ^We  think  that  if  the  railway  service  was 
entirely  nationahsed,  it  would  be  a distinct  advantage 
to  the  Nation  and  an  advance  in  transport  facihties. 

1895.  And  would  that  enable  the  railways  better 
to  compete  with  the  road  competition  ? — I do  not 
know.  Sir,  about  better  competition.  We  think  that 
if  transport  as  a whole  were  managed  by  the  State, 
there  would  possibly  be  greater  cohesion. 

1896.  What  are  the  defects  in  the  railway  adminis- 
tration under  the  present  regime  ? — ^Well,  Sir,  it 
is  rather  a geographical  difficulty,  owing  to  there 
still  being  some  half  a dozen  or  more  separate 
managements.  The  grouping  has  certainly  elirninated 
much  of  the  lack  of  co-ordination.  As  you  may 
remember,  Sir,  it  used  to  be  the  pohoy  of  a Railway 
Company  to  start  a train  two  minutes  before  the 
arrival  of  an  opposing  Company’s  train  that  should 
connect  with  it. 

1897.  I have  heard  of  such  a thing  ? — Much  of  that, 
of  course,  is  eliminated,  but  there  are  still  the  four 
Amalgamated  Companies,  together  with  subsidiary 
railways,  such  as  the  Somerset  and  Dorset,  the 
Midland  and  Great  Northern  Joint  and  the  Metro - 
pohtan.  But  even  taking  the  fom'  great  Companies, 
there  are  not  the  through  services  between  important 
points  that  there  might  be  if  there  were  just  one 
national  railway  working  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pubhc. 

1898.  In  other  words,  what  you  aim  at  is  unification 
under  State  management  ? — That  is  so.  Sir. 

1899.  Then  on  a subject  about  which  you  can  speak 
with  special  Imowledge,  you  hold  that  under  some  such 
arrangement  there  could  be  more  standardisation  of 
locomotives ; is  that  so  ? — I think  it  would  be 
inevitable. 


1900.  Is  there  a great  want  of  standardisation  now  ? 
• — Yes,  a great  deal.  Sir.  It  has  been  tragic.  There 
has  been  a slight  improvement  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  but  when  a practical  locomotive  man,  either 
from  the  operating  standpoint  or  the  building  and 
designing  standpoint,  views  the  multiplicity  of  classes 
of  engines  in  an  island  like  our  own,  he  realises  the 
tremendous  waste,  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  the 
impossibility  of  exchangeability  of  parts. 

1901.  You  say  it  has  improved  in  some  respects 
lately.  In  what  respects  ? — Well,  Sir,  there  has  been 
the  recent  adoption  of  the  2-6-0  or  the  4-6-0  class 
of  engine.  I thirds  it  commenced  from  the  tests 
which  were  made  in  1926  and  1926,  more  especially 
with  various  Companies’  engines.  For  the 
expresses  to-day,  what  are  called  the  “ Royal  Scot  ” 
class  on  the  London  Midland  & Scottish,  the  “ King 
Arthur  ” and  “ Lord  Nelson  ” class  on  the  Southern, 
the  “ King  George  V ” class  on  the  Great  Western 
and  the  “ Pacific  ” class  on  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  are  all  getting,  or  have  got  exactly,  to  that 
basis.  There  was  a difference  in  compounding.  There 
was  the  “Atlantic  ” class  and  there  was  the  “ Con- 
solidation,” and  so  forth,  but  to-day  they  are  getting 
nearer  a standard  type.  But  there  is  still  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  classes  of  engines  that  a practical 
man  would  advocate. 

1902.  Of  course,  having  regard  to  the  different 
classes  of  traffic  that  have  to  be  moved,  and  the 
different  character  of  the  various  lines,  some  being 
level  and  some  having  steep  gradients,  you  must  have 
a good  many  varieties  of  engines,  must  you  not  ? — 
You  should  have  a certain  number  to  deal  adequately 
with  what  may  possibly  be  called  moimtain  country, 
as  against  fairly  reasonable  gradients. 

1903.  You  mention  tests  between  locomotives  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  and  those  of  other  railways. 
Has  anything  followed  from  those  tests  ? — As  far  as 
I can  gather.  Sir,  only  what  I have  indicated.  There 
have  been  tests.  The  first  was  between  the  old 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  and  the  Great 
Western  Railway  in  1912.  Then  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  Railway  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway  have  had  tests,  and  latterly,  in  1926,  the 
London  Midland  and  Scottish,  and  so  far  as  I can 
■ see  the  only  thing  of  any  magnitude  that  has  residted 
is  the  adoption  of  the  particular  class  of  engine  that  I 
mentioned. 

1904.  Was  that  a Great  Western  class  ? — It  was.  Sir. 

1906.  The  other  engines  have  approximated  more 
to  that  Great  Western  class  ; is  that  it  ? — Yes,  Sir, 
to  that  wheel  base  for  its  adhesive  properties. 

1906.  The  view  I understand  you  wish  to  put 
forward  is  that  imder  unified  control  you  would  get 
much  greater  standardisation  of  engines  and  engine 
parts  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes,  Sir.  I think  possibly 
twelve  distinct  classes  of  engines  would  suit  all  kinds 
of  traffic  in  this  coimtry. 

1907.  One  advantage  of  State  ownership  of  railways 
you  put  forward  is  that  land  could  be  purchased  more 
easily  and  cheaply  ; is  that  so  ? — I hope  so.  Sir. 
The  difficulty  now  is  that  land,  more  especially  round 
this  City  and  the  approaches  to  very  large  towns,  is 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  Railway  Companies  are 
trying  to  deal  with  very  heavy  peak  passenger  traffic 
morning  and  evening,  and  many  of  the  stations  are 
approached  by  a “ bottle-neck.”  If  they  desired  to 
get  land  to  deal  more  effectively  with  this  heavy 
traffic,  the  purchase  price  would  be  so  exhorbitant 
that  it  would  make  it  practically  impossible  for  them 
to  do  it.  We  think  if  the  State  owned  the  railways 
they  would  say,  “ Now,  at  a fair  valuation  having 
regard  to  all  things  that  have  made  the  land  valuable 
and  the  interests  of  trade  and  through  traffic  and  of 
the  Nation,  we  must  have  this  land.” 

1908.  You  think  the  Government  would  buy  the 
land  more  cheaply  than  the  Railway  Companies  ? — 
I think  they  should  have  that  power,  if  the  right  kind 
of  Government  was  in  charge. 
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1909.  Coming  to  the  road  transport,  I suppose  you 
realise  that  the  Railway  Companies  have  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  what  one  may  call  road  com- 
petition ; is  that  so  ?— I think  that  is  undoubted, 
Sir. 

1910.  What  is  your  view  generally  about  road 
traffic  in  relation  to  the  railways  ? — I think  there 
should  be  much  greater  cohesion.  My  Union  believes 
that,  instead  of  intense  competition,  such  as  has  been 
going  on,  halts  should  be  made  on  certain  local 
lines  of  railway  to  enable  passengers  to  alight  near  a 
main  road  where  they  could  be  carried  on  by  road 
transport  vehicles.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  heavy  traffic  on  our  roads 
which  freqirently  breaks  down  on  accoimt  of  its 
weight  and  imsuitability,  and  that,  except  for  very 
short  distance  journeys  within  the  confines  of  a town 
or  city,  that  traffic  should  go  on  the  railways. 

1911.  Would  that  not  involve  very  direct  control 
over  road  traffic  ? If  you  say  certain  heavy  traffic 
should  go  to  the  railways  and  not  go  on  the  roads, 
that  means  that  the  Government  or  somebody  must 
have  power  to  prevent  that  traffic  gouig  on  the  roads. 
It  would  involve  very  severe  control  of  road  traffic, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes,  Sir,  we  feel  that  that  is 
inevitable. 

1912.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  from  you  ? — 
Unless  they  want  to  kill  off  all  but  the  long-legged, 
and  develop  a race  'who  can  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
road  traffic,  I do  not  think  any  Government  can 
stand  long  in  the  face  of  the  appalling  number  of 
accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  on  the  roads,  without 
taking  some  very  definite  control  and  saying  very 
firmly,  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a whole,  to 
the  minority,  “ You  must  not  do  this.” 

1913.  I see  in  your  Memorandum  you  say  that 
heavy  and  unsuitable  traffic  now  found  on  the  roads 
should  be  diverted  to  the  railways,  in  all  cases,  except 
for  very  short  distances.  That  means  that  you  would 
take  power  to  prevent  that  kuid  of  traffic  going  on 
the  roads  ? — Unsuitable  traffic,  yes.  Sir. 


1914.  I imagine  you  have  in  mind  such  traffic  as 
heavy  lorries  and  that  sort  of  thing  ; is  that  so  ? 
There  is  frequently  traffic  on  very  heavy  lorries  on 
the  roads,  what  on  the  railways  we  would  call  “ out 
of  gauge  ” traffic.  It  is  of  such  a diameter  or  of  such 
a length  that  instead  of  being  upright  to  clear  bridges 
it  has  to  be  tilted  over.  These  very  heavy  vehicles 
break  their  axles,  they  are  very  slow  moving,  and 
they  take  up  a large  amount  of  space  on  the  roads, 
and  I think  the  loads  they  carry  are  transported  by 
the  wrong  methods. 


1916.  How  do  you  propose  to  control  this  traffic  ? — 
Well,  Sir,  if  I could  imagine  the  impossible  delight 
of  being  Minister  of  Transport  I should  at  once  issue 
an  instruction  that  traffic  over  a certain  weight  should 
not  be  permitted  to  travel  by  road  unless  it  went  by 
routes  specially  authorised  by  the  police  or  other 
authorities  within  the  confines  of  a town  or  city, 
taking  it  from  one  factory  to  another  factory.  But 
where  it  had  to  travel  any  distance  I should  certainly 
say  it  ought  to  go  by  rail. 

1916.  In  other  words  you  think  that  should  be 
accomplished  through  the  powers  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  ? — I think  so. 


1917.  Passmg  from  lorry  traffic  to  what  one  may 
call  omnibus  or  coach  traffic  on  the  roads,  which,  we 
are  told,  seriously  interferes  with  railway  passenger 
receipts,  would  you  control  that  too  or  would  you 
allow  unlimited  competition  as  there  is  now  ? I 
would  stop  unlimited  competition  and  arrange,  as  I 
have  tried  to  indicate,  that  there  should  be  cohesion. 
That  is,  where  certain  cross-country  passenger 
facilities  may  be  desired,  they  may  be  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  railways  rather  than  in  opposition 
to  or  in  competition  with  them.  By  those  means  we 
feel  that  passenger  traffic  would  be  greatly  facilitated  ; 
that  safety  would  be  attained  to  a much  greater 


degree  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  that  railway 
enterprise  would  not  be  unfairly  crippled  after  the 
expenditure  of  private  money  that  has  been  made 
to  get  them  to  their  present  position. 


1918.  In  other  words  you  would  have  a sort  of 
co-ordination  of  aU  traffic  so  as  to  eliminate  wasteful 
competition  ? — Exactly,  Sir.  That  is  our  aim. 

1919.  Is  that  aim  dependent  on  the  nationalisation 
of  the  railways  ? I put  this  question  to  you  for 
this  reason.  Nationalisation,  as  you  know  very  well, 
is  what  may  be  called  a party  issue  ? — It  should  not 
be.  Sir. 


1920.  I am  not  going  into  that,  but  as  a matter  of 
fact  I think,  practically  speaking,  we  may  say  it  is. 
I am  not  going  to  predict  what  the  next  General 
Election  will  bring  forth.  It  may  be  that  a party 
will  bo  returned  to  power  that  is  opposed  to  nationalisa- 
tion, and  nationalisation  of  railways,  therefore,  would 
be  impossible  for  the  time  being.  Would  you  still  be 
in  favour  of  exercising  this  control  on  road  vehicles 
while  the  present  grouping  of  the  railways  continues  ? 
— Undoubtedly,  Sir. 


1921.  I am  only  putting  that  to  you  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  of  what  is  to  be  done  if 
nationahsation  is  not  recommended  by  this  Com- 
mission ? — We  would  always  take  the  view,  Sir,  that 
whilst  we  believe  that  with  nationalisation  of  the 
railways  and  the  effective  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  over  road  traffic,  the  cohesion  of  facilities 
could  be  greatly  improved,  we  always  try  to  be 
sufficiently  wise  that  if  we  cannot  have  all  we  want 
we  get  as  much  as  we  can. 

1922.  You  are  in  favour,  in  fact,  of  some  form  of 
control  of  road  traffic,  whether  there  is  nationalisation 
of  railways  or  not  ? — Certainly,  Sir.  We  are  always 
working  towards  bettering  the  State. 

1923.  I see  you  say  in  paragraph  9 something  about 
relieving  congestion  in  the  streets.  You  think  that 
private  motor  oars  should  not  be  allowed  withm  a 
certain  radius  of  the  centre  of  our  great  cities  and 
business  towns.  Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  Sir. 


1924.  I notice  some  people  suggest  that  in  certain 
towns  horses  should  not  be  allowed  at  certain  hours. 
Is  that  your  view,  too  ? — I think  in  some  cases  tor 
light  loads,  horse  transport  may  be  the  better  form, 
but  I will  admit  it  is  a matter  I would  not  like  to 
speak  on  authoritatively.  Our  aim  in  paragraph  9 
ii  to  eliminate  the  vehicle  which  carries  only  one 
person. 

1925.  Coming  to  paragraph  12,  you  are  ui  favour  of 
some  kind  of  test  and  examination  before  licences  are 
issued  to  drivers.  Is  that  so  ?— Certamly,  Sir,  very 
emphatically. 

1926  Do  you  mean  skill  in  driving,  or  what  I may 
call  physical  test  ?— We  mean  physical  test,  because 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  even  the  dullard 
acquiring  skill  in  time.  But  if  he  has  certain  physical 
disabilities,  that  would  be  detrimental  him  iising 
what  he  may  have  as  far  as  knowledge  and  efficiency 
as  a driver  is  concerned. 

1927.  I see  you  suggest  that  people  who  have 
injured'  hands  or  arms  or  have  not  good  hearmg  or 
good  eye-sight  should  not  be  granted  licences.  Is 
that  so  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

1928.  Coming  on  to  paragraph  16  I see  you  s^ak 

about  the  hours  of  duty  of  employed  drivers.  You 
say  they  should  be  restricted  by  law.  As  I under- 
stand, there  are  not  the  same  f 

to  them  as  apply  to  railway  servants  ’—There  is  no 

restriction  in  that  way , Sir. 

1929.  None  at  all  ?— Not  in  the  same  direction  nor 
in  the  same  way  as  there  is  on  the  railways. 

1930  So  that  the  driver  of  a car  can  be  worked 
longer  hours  and  so  on  than  the  railway  ““  can  ?- 
I understand.  Sir — I am  afraid  I cou  wq„e,ges 
data  for  this,  but  I think  you  J'll 
who  will  be  able  to  do  so— I understand  that  many 
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drivers  of  industrial  motor  vehicles  are  paid  by  the 
trip.  ^ They  are  ordered  to  take  a consignment  to  a 
certain  place  and,  of  course,  the  quicker  they  do  it 
the  quicker  they  get  the  money.  There  is  no 
provision  made  for  rest  rmless  they  snatch  a bit  of 
sleep  somewhere  on  their  lorry,  and  they  may  be  on 
for  very  long  hours.  There  should  be  some  regulation 
against  a man  being  so  long  in  charge  of  a vehicle, 
especially  a heavy  vehicle  which  is  very  difficult  to 
control  by  brake  power  on  the  road. 

1931.  And  you  think  that  should  be  done  by 
legislation  ?— Unfortimately,  we  find  that  that  is 
about  the  only  way  to  restrict  this,  rmless  trade 
unionism  is  exceedingly  powerful. 

1932.  That  is  what  I was  coming  to.  Could  it  not 
be  effected  by  Trade  Union  pressure  ? — I think  it 
could.  Sir,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  do  it  by 
Govermnental  irower,  because  the  very  fact  of  the 
Union  exerting  itself  to  do  it  sometimes  brings 
disputes  and  strikes  which  none  of  us  love  very  much, 
and  which  are  certainly  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Nation.  We  are  rather  a law-regarding  and  law- 
respecting  Nation  after  all,  and  if  the  law  says  some- 
thing to  us,  however  rmpleasant  it  may  be,  we  usually 
conform  to  it  with  more  or  less  grace.  But  where  a 
Trade  Union  attacks  an  employer,  the  emplover 
often  stands  on  his  dignity  and  there  is  a clash"  of 
arms,  a serious  loss  all  round,  and  the  Nation  suffers 
because  no  one  feels  inclined  to  obey  the  other 
fellow.  We  are  more  likely  to  obey  the  State. 

1933.  And  then  you  think  that  as  regards  the  law 
the  motor  driver  should  be  brought  into  the  same 
position  as  the  railway  servant  ; is  that  so  ? — 
Certainly  into  the  same  position,  better  if  possible. 
There  is  a possibility  of  bettering  it.  I mean  in  this 
way,  we  have  an  eight-hour  day. 

1934.  By  law  ? — No,  not  by  law,  but  it  is  so  sanc- 
tioned by  the  machinery  of  Wages  Boards  set  up 
under  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  that  it  comes  to  be 
recognised,  if  not  as  a legal  enactment,  as  the  wish  of 
the  State.  We  recognise  that  with  a train  running 
between  two  sections,  even  though  it  may  be  eight 
hour.s  from  the  booking-on  time  of  the  driver  and 
fireman,  they  cannot  stop  the  train  and  leave  it 
there.  They  have  to  go  on  and  not  get  under  the  feet 
of  the  following  traffic,  so  the  eight-hour  day  is  not 
realised  to  a minute  or  two.  But  we  do  feel  that 
where  there  is  a lorry  travelling  on  the  road,  it  can  get 
to  the  side  of  the  road  and  rest  for  a time,  and  that 
the  drivers  eoidd  keep  more  regular  hours  than  we 
are  able  to  conform  to. 

1935.  Your  position  on  the  railways  has  been  the 
result  chiefly  of  agreements  made  by  the  various 
Unions,  and  not  the  result  of  legislation,  has  it  not  ? — 
That  is  true.  Sir,  and  it  has  cost  a series  of  strikes 
and  more  millions  in  loss  generally  to  the  Nation  than 
legislation  to  enact  it  would  have  cost. 

1936.  You  suggest  as  regards  the  lorry  drivers  that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  question  would  be  by 
legislation  ? — Yes,  Sir,  that  is  our  view. 

1937.  I have  taken  you  rather  rapidly  through 
your  Memorandum.  Is  there  any  other  point  you 
would  like  to  rnention  to  me  before  I pass  the  questions 
round  ? — I think  you  have  analysed  very  well.  Sir, 
if  I may  say  so,  the  salient  points  we  desire  to  put 
forward. 

1938.  [Major^  Grawfurd)  : One  other  point,  Mr. 

Bromley,  on  the  subject  you  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing with  the  Chairman.  The  conditions  of  road 
transport  are  less  standardised  than  the  conditions 
of  railway  transport,  are  they  not  ? There  is  less 
regularity  in  the  journeys  ? — Yes. 

1939.  In  other  words,  the  employer  and  the 
employee  between  them  are  in  a position  to  regulate 
for.  themselves,  if  they  can  agree,  hours  and  con- 
ditions better  than  an  arbitrary  body  like  Rarliament 
can.  Would  it  not  be  more  to  the  advantage  of 
everybody  concerned  if  these  matters  could  be  settled 


by  agreement  ? — Theoretically  they  are  in  a better 
position  to  agree,  but  in  actual  practice  we  Trade 
Unionists  find  that  they  do  not  agree,  because  the 
ernployer  says  “ By  doing  certain  things  and  robbing 
this  man  of  certain  hours  I can  make  so  many  more 
poiuids  profit  ’ and  the  theory  all  goes  by  the  board. 
Looking  back  on  industrial  history,  it  has  taken 
rnany  years  and  has  involved  much  expenditure  and 
difficulty  and  bad  feeling  to  arrive  at  a position 
which  the  State  could  have  created  in  six  months. 

1940.  In  regard  to  paragraph  9,  this  matter  of 
■ congested  streets,  would  you  disagree  with  this,  that 
instead  of  looking  about  for  methods  of  forbidding 
people  to  use  streets  it  might  be  as  well  to  look  about 
for  methods  of  increasing  the  number  of  streets  in 
order  that  ever5ffiody  who  wanted  to  use  them  could 
do  so  ? I think  the  two  may  be  pursued  con- 
currently. I think  we  should  be  big  enough  to  have 
two  things  in  our  minds  at  once.  But  even  supposing 
you  were  able  to  add  quickly  to  your  streets  and 
reform  them,  and  simultaneously  to  lay  out  all  your 
towns  and  cities  more  practically,  the  ever  increasing 
munber  of  motor  oars  on  the  road  would  still  upset 
the  balance.  What  we  meant  in  paragraph  9,  if  I 
may  be  explanatory,  is  that  any  observant  eye  can 
see  morning  and  evenmg  in  London  and  in  other  big 
towns,  owners  of  motor  cars  driving  down  to  their 
offices,  or  sometimes  their  ladies  to  shops,  either 
driving  themselves  or  with  a chauffeur — a stream 
which  takes  up  a tremendous  space  in  a public  street. 
It  may  be  very  hard  to  say  to  a man  who  owns  a 
motor  car  that  he  shall  not  use  it  when  he  wishes.  I 
should  not  like  it  myself,  but  after  all  the  majority  of 
people  do  not  own  motor  cars.  The  majority  of 
people  have  to  get  to  their  business  by  public  con- 
veyances which  are  provided,  and  the  streets  are 
blocked  by  a large  munber  of  vehicles,  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  size  of  the  biggest  jaublic  vehicles,  and 
taking  one  passenger  only  instead  of  thirty  or  forty. 

1941.  I see  your  point  ? — We  think  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  day  it  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  We  only 
suggest  that. 

1942.  I only  asked  that  because  I want  to  get  at 
this  rather  more  general  suggestion.  If  regulations 
of  this  sort  are  made  they  would  have  to  be  made  by 
a Ministry  or  a public  authority  ? — Yes. 

1943.  And  the  iDi-ivate  individual  would  have  to 
conform  with  them  ? — Yes. 

1944.  I just  want  to  make  this  suggestion  to  you. 
After  all,  the  public  authorities  are  the  servants  of  the 
private  individuals,  and  not  the  other  way  rormd.  I 
know  there  is  a larofound  difference  of  opmion  on  this 
subject,  but  taking  the  Mmistry  of  TransiDort,  the 
Ministry  is  not  to  impose  its  will  upon  people  but  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  other  j^eople  ? — I agree.  Major 
Crawfurd,  but  there  is  a distmction.  For  instance, 

I have  no  family  but  I have  to  pay  education  rates. 
That  is  because  the  majority  think  that  the  education 
of  children  is  quite  right,  with  which  I agree.  Now 
if  the  local  authorities  and  Parliament  had  to  take 
notice  of  every  individual,  they  would  have  to  let 
me  off. 

1945.  I agree,  every  mdividual,  but  here  you  have 
a largo  class  of  individual  and  yorr  have  got  a new 
method  of  transport.  Surely  it  is  the  business  of  the 
organised  part  of  the  State  to  make  provision  for  that 
and  not  to  suppress  it  ? — It  is  not  C[uite  suppression, 
because  they  would  have  a great  deal  of  opportunity 
for  using  their  power,  but  democracy  agrees,  and  we 
are  all  more  or  less  democratic  and,  I think,  becoming 
more  so,  democracy  teaches  that  on  any  question 
concerning  the  comfort  and  in-ogress  of  the  Nation, 
where  there  is  a difference  the  majority  should  always 
hold  the  field. 

1946.  That  is  agreed,  of  course,  but  granted  that, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  I hope,  that  you  should  give 
facilities  if  possible? — ^Where  they  are  not  detrimental 
to  the  mterests  of  the  mass.  If  I have  a gim,  I am 
not  allowed  to  fire  it  on  the  highway.  It  may  give  me 
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great  pleasure  to  fire  it  on  the  highway,  but  it  is  not 
compatable  with  the  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  I am  debarred.  As  there  are  more  people  killed 
by  motors  than  by  guns  on  the  highway,  I think  wo 
ought  to  follow  suit. 

1947.  Now,  Mr.  Bromley,  in  paragraph  8 of  your 
Memorandum  you  use  the  phrase  “ heavy  and  unsuit- 
able traffic  now  foiond  on  the  roads  should  be  diverted 
to  the  railways.”  Surely  that  is  a matter  for  experi- 
ment, is  it  not  ? You  quoted  a case  yourself.  You 
said  you  might  have  a load  which  would  break  the 
axle  of  a road  vehicle.  In  that  case  the  man  owning 
the  vehicle  does  not  put  that  load  on  it  again.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  what  is  unsuitable  traffic  until 
you  have  tried  it  ? — I think  it  would  be  quite  easy.  If 
you  yourself.  Sir,  spent  a month  piuposely  looking 
for  this,  you  would  see  vehicles  with  very  heavy 
steel  girders,  and  as  they  romrd  a corner  one  side 
inevitably  drags  out.  I have  seen  it  sweeping  one  foot 
or  more  over  the  footpath.  In  wmdmg  cormtry  roads 
they  are  exceedingly  dangerous.  That  is  the  question 
of  length.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  weight,  where 
the  axle  breaks.  It  may  break  quite  safely,  but  it 
may  break  just  in  front  of  a vehicle  full  of  people,  or 
where  some  human  lives  may  be  lost. 

1948.  We  will  not  dwell  on  that,  except  to  say  that 
pei-haps  the  test  of  misuitability  should  be  danger  or 
inconvenience  to  other  persons,  rather  than  the  con- 
venience of  the  owner  ? — Yes. 

1949.  You  represent  the  Associated  Society  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

1950.  And  this  Memorandiun  has  been  submitted 
by  them.  By  the  Executive  Committee,  may  I ask  ? — 
By  the  Executive  Committee,  yes.  Sir. 

1961.  They  are  the  only  people  who  have  considered 
it  ? — They  are  the  only  people.  I had  better  say  that 
they  have  considered  it  m the  light  of  resolutionspassed 
at  oui’  aimual  assembly  of  delegates  year  after  year. 

1952.  Looking  through  the  first  part  of  it,  the 
contribution  you  make  to  this  Commission  and  the 
evidence  you  give  is  that  the  railways  should  be 
nationalised  ? — Exactly.  That  is  the  primary  pomt. 

1953.  It  is  the  only  poiirt.  It  is  your  main  object. 
I want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  it.  You 
are  General  Secretary  of  the  Associated  Society  ? — ^Yes, 
Sir. 

1964.  As  such,  your  position,  and  the  position  of 
yoru  Executive,  is  primarily  one  of  responsibility 
for  the  interests  of  the  men,  is  it  not  ? — Primarily 
that  is  so,  but  we  are  also  more  or  less  a valuable  and 
Competent  part  of  the  Nation,  and  take  a wider 
interest. 

1956.  You  obviously  have  technical  knowledge 
which  you  can  apply,  but  primarily  it  is  the  interests 
of  the  men  ; then-  wages,  their  hours,  their  conditions  ? 
—Yes. 

1966.  There  is  nothmg  in  this  Memorandum  about 
the  condition  of  the  men  imder  nationalisation  ? — 
No,  we  have  not  come  to  that  fortrmate  state  yet. 

1967.  There  is  no  suggestion  as  to  how  it  will  be 
improved,  and  I want  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  can,  how 
you  thmk  it  will  be  improved  ? — ^In  our  view,  it  will  be 
improved,  in  one  very  important  and  valuable 
direction,  by  the  possibility  of  our  men  after  forty- 
five  or  fifty  years’  service  gettmg  some  kind  of  a 
pension. 

1958.  Superannuation  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  a 
distinct  improvement.  Then  there  would  be  the 
general  assurity  of  standard  conditions  being  main- 
tained. At  the  moment,  there  are  still  four  great 
Railway  Companies  and  half  a dozen  small  ones,  and 
in  some  of  the  small  ones  the  men  are  not  u^o  to  that 
standard.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of  one  of  the 
four  groups  being  so  poverty  stricken  as  to  affect  that 
national  standard.  Under  State  ownership  there 
would  be  a State  national  standard  ; there  would  be 


regularity,  and  hours  could  be  more  completely 
governed  by  legislation,  plus  that  exceedingly  valuable 
point  of  .superannuation  after  very  long  service. 

1969.  In  other  words  they  would  be  Civil  Servants  ? 
— They  would  be. 

1960.  And  as  Civil  Servants,  do  you  think  their 
position  would  be  the  same  as  regards  freedom  to 
withlrold  their  labour  ? — They  would  have  a greater 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  State,  I think,  but  in 
essence  their  position  would  be  the  same,  because 
nothmg  can  compel  a man  to  work  if  he  refuses. 

1961.  I agree,  but  I am  now  remembering  what  you 
told  me  just  now  that  they  would  be  acquiring  a 
position  where  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
superannuation,  and  if  that  is  an  improvement  on 
their  present  position,  they  would  have  more  to  lose  ? 
— There  would  be  less  likelihood  of  strikes,  and  it 
would  be  better  all  round. 

1962.  You  can  imagine,  I suppose,  Mr.  Bromley, 
that  the  position  might  arise  of  some  great  industrial 
dispute  where  the  State  would  be  compelled,  for  the 
safety  of  the  State,  to  call  upon  its  servants,  as  they 
had  then  become,  to  carry  out  their  work.  In  the 
event  of  their  withholding  their  labour  they  would 
mevitably  cease  to  be  servants  of  the  State,  and 
probably  would  not  again  become  servants  of  the 
State.  Would  they  be  better  off  or  worse  off  than 
they  are  now  ? — ^With  all  respect.  Sir,  I think  you  are 
not  looking  quite  deep  enough.  In  1924,  if  I may 
illustrate,  we  had  a locomotive  strike.  There  were 
70,000  drivers,  firemen  and  engine  cleaners  on  strike. 
SrqDpose  they  had  been  State  servants  and  had  lost 
the  strike,  you  say  they  would  never  again  have 
been  employed  ; but  how  would  you  have  worked  the 
railways  without  them  ? 

1963.  There  might  be  a number,  that  is  all  I am 
suggesting.  If  they  are  State  servants  and  they  lose 
their  employment,  they  have  only  had  the  one 
employer  ? — Yes,  if  it  were  an  isolated  or  a small 
strike,  unless  sympathetic  action  was  taken  by  others. 
I quite  realise  that  it  is  possible  imder  State  or  under 
private  ownership  for  men  defeated  in  a strike  not  to 
be  re-employed,  but  in  the  case  of  strikes  of  the 
magnitude  that  my  Union  generally  adopt,  that  is 
national  strikes,  if  the  men  were  employed  by  the 
State  and  they  lost  a strike,  then,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  after  any  dispute  it  is  weeks  before  the 
senior  skilled  men  who  are  taken  on  first  can  get  the 
railways  back  to  normal,  I cannot  imagine  the 
jDossibility  of  the  State  saying  to  70,000  engine 
ch'ivers  and  firemen  who  have  lost  their  strike,  “ We 
gave  you  warning  that  if  you  did  not  return  in  a fort- 
night you  would  be  discharged  from  the  State  service.” 
Even  if  they  do  not  retiun  in  a fortnight,  I cannot 
imagine  them  not  working  on  the  railways  again. 

1964.  But  there  would  be  more  penalties  as  there 
would  be  more  to  lose  ? — We  should  have  to  have, 
with  all  respect,  a voice  also  as  to  penalties.  You 
camiot  take  650,000  men  and  say  to  them,  because 
their  employer  changes  from  private  to  public 
ownership,  “ Now  you  have  lost  all  semblance  of 
manhood.”  I think  there  would  be  consultations, 
much  more  kindly  than  even  the  present  good  feeling 
which  exists  between  railway  employees  and  their 
employers,  and  that  there  would  be  bases  set  down 
which  would  be  broadly  agreed  by  everyone.  On 
toxo  of  that  I think  you  would  eliminate  at  all  events 
some  desire  to  strike. 

1965.  Anyway  you  feel  that  they  would  not  be  in 
a worse  position  than  at  present  with  regard  to  the 
right  to  strike  ? — If  we  were  going  to  look  at  it 
selfishly,  which  we  are  not,  then  I would  say  No, 
we  stand  to  lose.”  I am  speaking  from  memory, 
but  I think  there  were  about  91,000  drivers,  firemen 
and  cleaners  in  this  comitry  before  the  grouping  of 
the  railways.  Owing  to  the  economies  effected  by 
the  grouping,  and  I will  admit  to  some  extent  to  the 
falling  off  of  trade,  the  figure  for  March  last  was  a 
little  over  83,000.  Consequently,  there  is  a loss  to 
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our  men  ; there  is  less  promotion.  Instead  of  a man 
being  made  a regular  driver,  as  I was  at  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  drivhig  in  the  thick  of  the  London 
traffic,  we  have  men  of  forty-five  who  are  not  yet 
drivers.  That  is  a loss  to  us,  but  it  is  a distinct  gain 
to  the  railway  service.  We  have  in  fact  exammed 
and  reahsed  all  this,  but  we  still  say  that  we  should 
have  a quid  pro  quo  as  citizens  if  the  railways  were 
nationalised,  because  other  things  would  come  to  us 
which  we  have  not  now. 

1966.  Lastly,  on  the  question  of  what  you  called  just 
now  a feeling  of  responsibihty.  You  said  there  would 
be  less  likelihood  of  strikes  mider  a nationalised 
system.  You,  of  course,  have  not  put  in  any  skeleton 
of  a proposed  na,tionalised  system.  You  have  not 
told  us  what  it  is  to  be,  but  I assume  certain  things. 
For  instance,  supposing  the  railways  are  taken  over 
by  the  State,  the  present  personnel  would  largely  be 
retained.  I do  not  mean  the  drivers,  and  so  on.  I 
mean  the  directors,  or  the  inspectors,  or  the  various 
grades  of  officials.  In  other  words,  the  men  who  are 
driving  will  be  serving  under  the  control  of  the  same 
people  as  they  are  serving  under  now  ? — I hope  not 
entirely. 

1967.  Generally  speaking,  the  personnel  of  the 
railway  wiU  be  taken  over,  -will  it  not  ? — Y es. 

1968.  I want  you  to  imagine  an  engine  driver 
driving  an  engine  from  Euston  to  Crewe,  say  with  300 
persons  on  board  the  train.  That  is  not  an  excessive 
number,  is  it  ? Does  he  not  feel  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  a sense  of  serving  the  State  or  the  public, 
when  he  brings  those  people  safely  to  Crewe  ? — Yes, 
the  sense  of  responsibility,  of  coiuse,  is  never  absent. 
The  most  happy-go-lucky  feUow  knows  that  any 
carelessness  would  affect  liim  first.  He  would  be  the 
first  to  be  struck,  so  that  even  on  the  mere  ground  of 
selfishness  .... 

1969.  I do  not  put  it  on  those  grounds  at  all.  He 
realises  that  he  is  carrying  the  lives  of  a great  nmnber 
of  people.  Surely  he  feels  he  is  serving  the  State  in 
doing  that  ? — ^He  does  to  a very  large  extent,  and  he 
has  an  ever  present  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there 
■will  be  a blot  on  his  escutcheon  if  he  makes  a mistake, 
and  he  feels  that  even  more  greatly  than  the  punish- 
ment. But  there  are  other  times  in  his  life — ^he  is 
only  driving  that  train  for,  say,  ten  hours — there  are 
other  times  in  his  life  when  he  thinks  as  a citizen,  and 
he  realises  that  although  his  responsibility  to  the 
travelling  pubhc  is  just  as  great,  he  is  ser-vmg  a private 
enterprise.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  improved,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  stfil  very  badly  managed.  That  is 
our  -view.  With  all  respect  to  them,  directors  may  be 
very  kindly  and  benevolent  gentlemen  as  individuals, 
but  they  certainly  have  not  any  knowledge  of  railways. 
They  have  been  managing  the  affairs  of  the  railways 
which  are  not  in  a good  state,  and  the  country  is  not 
having  the  advantage  of  its  railways  which,  as  a 
citizen,  the  driver  feels  it  should  have.  So  that  you 
see,  if  I may  put  it  so,  he  is  almost  from  this  viewpoint 
a dual  indi'vidual ; he  is  a driver  when  he  is  driving 
and  taking  his  responsibility,  but  a citizen  for  the 
rest  of  his  time. 

1970.  At  the  moment  this  man  is  serving  private 
enterprise,  and  shareholders  are  getting  the  profits  ? — 
Yes. 

1971.  Underthe  Statehe  would  be  largely  controlled 
by  the  same  people.  The  shareholders  would  still  be 
getting  the  profits  although  those  profits  would  first 
come  to  the  State  and  would  then  be  paid  out  as 
interest  on  railway  stocks.  Instead  of  serving  the 
Directors  who  know  nothing  about  railways,  he  might 
be  ser-^dng  a Minister  of  Transport  who  may  equally 
be  ignorant  of  railways  ’—Well,  Sir,  we  take  the  view 
that  when  the  Nation  is  wise  enough  to  nationalise 
its  railways,  its  -wisdom  -will  carry  it  so  far  as  to  put 
experienced  men  in  charge,  and  not  merely  leave  it 
to  bureaucratic  control.  The  Minister  is  very 
largely  advised,  but  be  would  be  advised  by  skilled 
men. 


1972.  I want  to  get  out  exactly  what  is  this  fine 
shade  of  distinction  between  serving  the  State  imder 
present  conditions  and  serving  the  State  imder  a 
nationalised  service.  We  all  know  the  type  of  man  you 
have.  He  represents  the  highest  class  of  workmen  in 
this  coimtry,  does  he  not  ? — ^I  wdll  agree  to  that. 

1973.  You  trust  yourself  to  him  every  day.  Would 
that  man’s  pomt  of  view  change  so  much  that  he 
would  be  less  likely  to  strike,  more  ready  to  give  way, 
and  do  this,  that  and  the  other,  under  a State  system 
than  he  does  at  present  ? Surely  the  responsibility  of 
the  work  he  does  now  is  enough  to  convince  him  that  he 
is  ser-ving  the  State  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  ? 
— ^Not  quite.  He  realises  now  that  he  is  serving  the 
public  just  as  much  as  he  would  be  then,  but  he  feels 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  that  he  is  helpmg  to 
operate  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  the  Nation  is 
losing  thereby.  You  see,  he  has  a civic  sense  as  well 
as  that  of  a railway  servant ; I mean  a national  sense. 

1974.  We -will  leave  it  at  that.  There  are  just  one  or 
two  other  points.  The  first  is,  presumably  when  you 
nationalise  the  railways  you  compensate  the  present 
shareholders  ? — I do  not  know  quite  what  the  view  of 
my  organisation  is.  I think  it  would  fit  largely  with 
my  own  because  mine  is  built  up  from  the  feeling  of 
the  Union.  I think  it  would  be  something  like  this  ; 
that  those  who  have  given  value  for  the  shares  they 
hold  would  be  compensated,  but  much  of  the  water 
would  have  to  be  squeezed  out.  There  is  a happy 
medium  between  confiscation  and,  because  of  passing 
from  an  old  bad  system  to  a new  good  one,  com- 
pensating to  the  highest  degree  anyone  who  asks 
for  it. 

1975.  You  have  not  really  arrived  at  the  basis  of 
compensation  ? — ^In  the  Bill  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament  a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  on 
behalf  of  the  three  Railway  Unions,  we  set  out,  after 
very  deliberate  thought,  the  whole  basis  of  compensa- 
tion on  a basis  of  the  valuation  of  railway  stocks  over 
a given  period  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 

1976.  An  average  ? — ^Yes. 

1977.  In  regard  to  paragraph  7.  What  I imagine 
you  have  in  mind  is  a place  like  Liverpool  Street  ? — 
And  Waterloo. 

1978.  Waterloo  or  King’s  Cross  ? — -Yes. 

1979.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  acquisition  of  land 
which  used  to  take  place  under  the  Lands  Clauses 
Act,  1845,  is  now  largely  facilitated,  and  the  process 
is  exactly  the  same  if  the  State  acquires  it  or  if  a body 
ha-ving  statutory  powers  acquires  it  ? — ^Yes. 

1980.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
easier  for  the  State,  assuming  the  law  is  modified, 
than  for  private  indi-viduals  ? — We  think  so.  It  is  a 
dream,  I know,  but  supposing  one  of  my  ancestors 
had  bought  a bit  of  cheap  land  somewhere  round  the 
approach  to  Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  he  had 
gone  to  Australia  and  never  saw  it  again,  but  still 
held  the  title  deeds.  Now,  the  citizens  of  that  part 
of  London,  by  building  up  businesses,  make  the  land 
valuable,  and  my  ancestor  begins  to  draw  exceedingly 
high  rents.  But  it  impinges  on  to  the  approach  to 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  and  the  State  says  ‘ ‘ We 
cannot  possibly  deal  with  all  these  business  men 
coming  in  to  Liverpool  Street  Station  through  this 
‘ bottle  neck  ’ at  Bethnal  Green,  and  we  want  your 
land.”  I might  say  “ My  ancestor  found  it  years  ago  ; 
it  is  very  valuable,  and  it  is  worth  a million  or  two.” 
Our  feeling  is  that  the  State  should  say  “You  have 
not  made  it  valuable  ; you  are  profiting  to-day  by 
the  value  which  the  citizens  of  this  country  have 
given  to  it  ; they  require  greater  facilities  for  getting 
into  the  City,  and  the  value  you  place  on  it  is  only  an 
artificial  value.” 

1981.  All  I am  suggesting  is  that  if  the  land  is  to 
be  acquired  compulsorily,  the  process  would  be  the 
same  whether  the  purchaser  is  the  public  or  a private 
person  ? — Yes,  but  we  want  an  improvement  on  that, 
so  that  it  shall  be  laid  down  that  it  can  be  acquired 
where  necessary. 
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1982.  There  would  be  no  difference  between  the 
public  or  a private  person.  There  is  not  at  present, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  it  in  the  future  ? — ^We 
believe  so — I speak  subject  to  correction,  but  we  are  of 
a different  opinion. 

1983.  (Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : Do  I understand  the 
view  of  your  organisation  is  that  public  interests 
would  be  better  served  by  a scheme  of  co-ordination 
in  transport  services  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

1984.  And  that  the  best  means  of  effecting  that 
co-ordination  would  bo  by  national  ownership  and 
control  ? — Undoubtedly  ; that  is  our  view. 

1985.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
position  if  nationalisation  is  not  possible,  because 
there  seems  to  be  a general  recognition  that  conditions 
to-day  are  very  chaotic  and  something  will  have  to 
be  done.  Now,  is  it  your  view  that  the  present 
transport  arrangements  of  the  country  can  be  con- 
trolled apart  from  some  unified  system  ? — We  think 
it  will  be  very  difficult  if  it  is  left  to  try  to  fit  in  a 
mosaic  of  private  ownership  all  round  ; much  more 
difficult  than  if  it  were  centrally  controlled,  and  were 
State  property. 

1986.  You  feel  that,  to  be  efficient  in  the  interests 
of  the  community,  railway  transport,  both  for  goods 
and  passengers,  as  well  as  road  transport,  must  come 
under  some  unified  form  of  control  ? — That  is  our 
view. 

1987.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  effect  any 
control  in  that  direction,  apart  from  national  control  ? 
— I think  we  may  go  some  way  in  that  direction,  but 
neither  so  far  nor  so  quickly  as  we  can  under  national 
control. 

1988.  You  think  a scheme  can  be  devised  outside 
national  control,  having  regard  to  the  many  private 
interests  that  would  be  concerned  ? — Not  if  all 
private  interests  were  served  or  an  attempt  was  made 
to  serve  all  private  interests,  but  we  feel  that  with 
unified  State  control  we  can  get  there  in  a reasonable 
period. 

1989.  There  is  a definite  national  point  of  view 
which  can  best  be  served  by  unified  control  in 
transport  generally  ? — That  is  so. 

1990.  And  that  could  not  be  achieved  if  so  many 
private  interests  have  to  be  considered  as  having 
rights  in  the  matter  ? — Not  as  it  is  now,  certainly  not. 

1991.  Reference  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
points  you  have  raised  about  the  desirability  of 
having  legislation  to  control  working  conditions,  and 
in  regard  to  medical  examination  and  working  hours. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  might  be  a matter 
left  to  Trade  Union  action.  Would  you  agree  that 
the  experience  of  the  past,  so  far  as  the  procedure  of 
Trade  Unions  is  concerned  in  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion, has  more  and  more  brought  us  to  a position  of 
State  control  ? — As  far  as  railways  are  concerned  I 
think  there  is  a tendency  in  that  direction.  There  is 
no  doubt — I do  not  want  the  word  to  be  misunder- 
stood— but  the  pressure  of  the  Trade  Unions  has  m 
many  oases  caused  greater  efficiency  and  better 
management. 

1992.  The  State  has  been  compelled  to  set  up 
machinery  to  deal  with  it.  Yoiir.  Wages  Board 
machinery  is  machinery  set  up  by  the  State  ? — -The 
State  has  had  to  step  in,  in  some  way  or  other,  in 
every  railway  dispute  of  any  magnitude  since  1911. 

1993.  With  all  this  experience  in  the  past  showing 
how  the  State  has  of  necessity  had  to  step  in,  would 
it  be  your  view  that  experience  has  shown  the  wisdom 
of  starting  from  that  standpoint  as  far  as  any  new 
service  is  concerned,  in  regard  to  working  hours  and 
power  of  control  ? — Our  concern  is  more  for  the  State 
to  own  and  manage  the  railways  for  efficient  transport. 
We  think  it  would  follow  as  a natural  corollary  that 
the  State  would  improve  where  possible  on  the 
present  machmery  of  negotiation  and  consultation 
between  employers  and  employed. 


1994.  But  we  have  reached  a stage  when  general 
standards  have  become  accepted  and  recognised,  and 
it  would  make  regulation  from  that  point  of  view  easier 
and  better  ? — Yes. 

1995.  Now  in  paragraph  2 of  your  Memorandum 
you  Say  “ direct  joruney  was  always  aimed  at  rather 
than  Company  mileage.”  Can  you  explain  what 
that  means  ? — ^Well,  Sir,  take  goods  traffic  arriving 
from  the  Continent  at  Dover  or  Newhaven.  You 
cannot  build  up  a train  now  and  run  that  train  through 
to,  say,  Holyhead  for  Northern  Ireland,  or  to 
Fishguard  for  Southern  Ireland,  or  to  any  other  part 
in  between.  The  Southern  Railway  has,  at  some 
point,  to  hand  over  that  traffic  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway  or  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway,  and  slnmting  is  involved  when  it  is  handed 
over.  If  there  were  one  national  State  railway,  I 
can  visualise  through  trains  running  from  Dover  or 
Newhaven  to  Fishguard  or  to  Holyhead,  or  to  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  similarly,  from  Harwich, 
where  the  Continental  train  ferry  now  delivers  into 
the  London  and  North  Eastern.  A passenger  who 
tries  to  travel  from  King’s  Lynn  to  Birmingham  will 
have  a rude  awakening  as  to  railway  facihties  at  the 
present  time.  In  a case  like  that,  it  is  generally  better 
to  travel  via  London.  We  think  there  are  a large 
number  of  cross-country  services  that  could  be 
instituted.  Even  supposing  it  did  not  mean  a gilt- 
edged  return  on  the  money  invested,  it  would  be  a 
convenience  to  the  public  and  would  add  to  the  nation’s 
wealth,  if  not  putting  money  into  the  coffers  of  the 
State  railway. 

1996.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  the  present  day 
there  is  a great  deal  of  delay  and  holding  up  of  traffic 
because  of  the  interests  of  overlapping  Companies  ? — 
That  is  inevitable,  because  a Company  that  has 
traffic  handed  to  it  for  a place  on  another  Company’s 
system  naturally  runs  it  the  longest  mileage  on  its 
own  system.  We  will  suppose  the  Southern  Railway 
had  some  traffic  for  Didcot  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  They  would  not  run  it  over  the  West 
London  Extension  Railway  and  hand  it  over  at 
Old  Oak  Common.  They  would  most  likely  run  it 
to  Reading.  It  would  be  much  slower  getting  to 
Reading  by  the  Southern  Railway’s  system,  than 
going  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
from  Old  Oak  Common  or  Acton.  Again  if  there 
were  sufficient  for  a through  load,  it  would  be  one 
load  without  shunting,  whereas  now,  as  I say,  it  is 
all  sent  “ rough  ” to  another  Company  because  it 
is  all  for  that  Company.  Then  there  is  the  shunting 
involved  in  the  change  between  the  systems  of  two, 
or  even  three,  Companies.  Thei'e  is  certainly  delay. 
I would  suggest  that  since  the  grouping  of  the  railways 
there  is  a very  great  speeding  up  of  through  traffic, 
and  the  stories  that  are  sometimes  told  about  long 
delays  often  prove  on  examination  to  be  due  to 
abnormal  circumstances,  or  even  to  a mare’s  nest. 
If  there  was  one  railway  system  only,  you  could  have 
the  through  traffic  both  for  goods  and  passengers 
in  any  direction. 

1997.  So  to-day  goods  are  sent  by  roundabout 
routes,  involving  further  delays  in  shunting,  where 
they  might,  with  a unified  system,  be  sent  direct  ? — 
That  is  inevitable.  When  you  arrive,  for  example, 
from  the  Continent  and  want  to  travel  to  the  North 
of  England,  you  have  to  come  up  to  London  and  then 
cross  the  City  to  get  out  of  London  again. 

1998.  Do  you  think  the  question  of  delay  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  transference  of  goods  from  rail  to 
road  ? — It  may  have  its  effect,  but  in  a less  degree 
to  the  question  of  cheapness. 

1999.  I have  heard  commercial  men  comment 
very  strongly  on  the  time  it  takes  for  some  of  their 
goods  to  be  delivered  from  their  works  to  their 
destination,  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
the  question  of  time,  I will  not  say  more  than  cost, 
but  quite  as  much  as  cost,  has  been  a consideration 
to  them  in  transferring  their  goods  from  the  railway 
to  the  roads.  I was  wondering  whether  these 
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roundabout  methods  and  delays  you  speak  of  would  be 
partly  responsible  for  that  ? — Wliere  the  circumstances 
I recount  apply,  they  certainly  would.  They  would 
not  apply  if  it  were  a straight  line  on  the  Company’s 
own  road  where  there  was  no  change  of  Company. 

2000.  I think  paragraph  3 covers  the  same  point. 
You  mentioned  tests  of  locomotives.  Is  it  your  view 
that  if  we  get  standardisation  such  as  yotr  suggest, 
the  speed  of  passenger  trains  or  of  any  other  form 
of  traffic  wordd  be  affected  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
that,  except  in  a few  cases,  the  speed  of  through 
passenger  trains  to-day  can  be  very  greatly  acceler- 
ated, because  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the 
average  speed  of  a train  may  be  only  fifty  miles  per 
hour,  it  may  touch  at  many  points  during  its  journey 
anything  from  sixty  to  seventy -five  and  eighty  miles 
an  hour.  That  of  course  balances  speeds  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  per  hour  up  some  steep  gradient  or 
through  some  big  traffic  movement,  or  approaching  a . 
terminal  station.  But  we  think  it  would  eliminate 
a very  great  proportion  of  the  costs.  Standardisation 
would  enable  interchangeable  parts  of  locomotives 
to  be  made,  and  instead  of  thirty  or  forty  classes 
there  might  be  only  ten  or  twelve. 

2001.  I suppose  you  Imow  there  is  an  opinion  held 
in  certain  quarters  that  speed  in  trains  could  be 
greatly  accelerated  ? — ^Yes. 

2002.  What  is  your  view  of  that  as  a practical 
locomotive  man  ? — In  some  few  circrunstances  it 
may  be  so.  I think.  Sir,  that  the  new  engines  I 
iirdicated  a while  ago,  the  4-6-0  class,  that  are 
running  now  from  London  to  Scotland,  can  improve 
the  time,  but  there  has  been  some  understanding 
between  Companies,  I think  for  many  years  now,  not 
to  enter  into  competition  on  speed.  I tliink  it  is 
possible  there  might  be  some  acceleration,  but 
generally,  as  I have  indicated,  I do  not  think  there 
could  be  much  acceleration.  Take  the  “ Flying 
Scotsman  ” on  the  London  and  North  Eastern 
Railway,  which  often  travels  at  over  75  miles  an  hour 
with  a load  of  360  to  380  tons.  There  is  the  “ Cornish 
Riviera  ” Express  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
which  often  exceeds  60  and  even  70  miles  per  hour 
with  a weight  of  over  500  tons.  Then  the  “ Royal 
Soot  ” on  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  takes 
a load  of  400  to  420  tons  out  of  Euston  and  exceeds 
75  miles  an  hour.  Even  the  Southern  Railway,  with 
the  “ Atlantic  Coast  Express,”  exceeds  at  times  80 
mUes  an  hour.  So  that,  while  some  of  the  engines 
to-day  will  take  banks  with  these  trains  at  50  miles 
an  hour  and  top  the  bank,  I do  not  think,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  such  as  I have  mentionecl,  that  speed 
can  be  very  greatly  increased.  You  can  only  do  it  by 
putting  the  engine  driver  to  his  last  ounce,  and  the 
fireman  almost  beyond  it,  because  on  trains  of  this 
character  the  consiimption  of  coal  is  increased 
tremendously  at  speeds  greater  than  45  miles  an  hour. 
Up  to  that  speed  it  increases  at  a certain  ratio,  but 
the  ratio  takes  a tremendous  upward  curve  beyond 
45  miles  per  hour.  Firemen,  40  years  of  age,  firing 
on  such  trains  are  almost  to  their  limit.  I think  you 
could  push  it  a little  bit  fm’ther  if  you  were  out  for 
speed  and  nothing  else,  but  whether  the  advantage  to 
the  travelling  public  would  balance  the  enormously 
increased  cost  of  coal  consumption,  and  the  wear  on 
the  men,  I do  not  know.  In  some  long  journeys, 
such  as  those  to  Scotland,  there  might  be  an  improve- 
ment of  30  to  45  minutes  if  it  is  desirable,  but 
generally,  on  the  through  trains  we  have  reached 
almost  the  limit  of  average  speed. 

2003.  It  has  been  suggested  that  because  of  under- 
standings between  Companies  not  to  do  certain  things, 
the  public  is  being  deprived  of  a better  and  more 
efficient  service  than  they  are  getting  to-day,  and  that 
speed  is  one  of  the  things  they  are  being  deprived  of. 
What  would  you  say  in  regard  to  that  ? Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  anything  of  that  sort  ? — ^There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  speeds,  the  comfort,  and  the  weights 
of  these  particrdar  trains  I have  mentioned  (and  they 
are  only  taken  as  examples  because  they  are  among 


the  most  important  passenger  services)  have  improved 
very  greatly  since  the  groupmg.  I do  not  think  that 
grouping  has  had  other  than  a beneficial  effect  in  this 
dueotion.  The  only  thmg  that  I think  has  affected 
acceleration  is  the  old  agreement  not  to  exceed  certain 
speeds  in  travelling  to  the  North,  and  that  was,  of 
course,  before  the  grouping  of  the  railways.  Other- 
wise the  tendency  as  a result  of  the  grouping  is 
certainly  in  the  other  direction,  to  give  greater  speeds, 
better  facilities  and  greater  comfort.  To-day  you 
have  tremendously  weighty  dining  cars,  which  are 
out  of  all  comparison  to  the  weight  of  an  oi'dinary 
passenger  vehicle,  and  they  only  seat  a certain  number 
of  people  for  a certain  time.  Then  you  have  a greater 
degree  of  general  comfort  ; I think  that  is  always 
improving.  I do  not  think  anyone  who  studies  the 
matter  can  suggest  that  speed,  or  comfort,  or  through 
facilities,  where  they  do  not  cramp  each  other  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  railways, 
have  not  unproved  since  the  grouping  of  the  railways. 

2004.  In  paragraph  6 you  speak  of  the  use  of 
pulverisation  of  coal.  Has  anything  been  done  in 
that  direction  yet  ? — No,  Sir,  not  in  this  country. 
It  is  in  use  on  a munber  of  railways  in  America,  but 
it  has  not  been  tried  in  this  country. 

2005.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the 
results  are  .where  it  has  been  tried  abroad  ? — It  is 
sufficiently  satisfactory  for  experiments  to  be  con- 
tinued and  for  engines  to  be  built  with  mechanical 
stokers  to  deal  with  coal — not  pulverised  as  I mean 
in  this  Memorandum,  but  pulverised  to  a certain 
extent,  so  that,  where  the  weight  of  the  train  and  the 
consumption  is  too  heavy  for  manual  shovelling,  a 
“ worm  ” can  carry  the  fuel  from  the  tender  into  the 
firebox.  But  in  this  coimtry,  where  a great  deal  of 
coal  of  a low  grade  is  wasted,  and  where  all  these  heavy 
goods  and  passenger  expresses  use  the  best  coal. 
South  Wales  coal  if  it  can  be  got,  it  might  be  a valuable 
test  to  see  whether  some  of  the  coal  which  is  now 
wasted  could  be  used  in  a pulverised  form  in  the 
same  way  as  oil  is  used.  We  are  not  saying  it  would 
be  better,  we  are  not  theorising  about  it,  because  no 
test  has  been  made,  but  we  think  it  would  be  a distinct 
saving. 

2006.  Is  it  your  view  that,  with  national  control, 
experiments  of  this  kind  would  be  better  carried  out  ? 
— We  think  so,  because  in  the  past  there  has  been  a 
family  feeling  between  the  Compairy  and  its  officers, 
who  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  although  some  have 
been  distinct  failures  in  the  end.  There  have  not 
been  the  practical  tests  which  we  think  the  State 
would  apply,  not  only  to  standardisation  and  classes 
of  engines,  but  to  consumption  of  coal,  which  is 
responsible  for  a very  considerable  bill  to  be  met  by 
the  railways.  There  would  not  be  the  feeling  that, 
the  man  being  in  the  job,  he  must  continue  in  all 
circumstances  and  what  he  says  must  have  effect. 
We  think  the  State  would,  in  its  own  interests,  make 
tests  which  are  not  now  embarked  upon.  They 
might  not  all  be  successful,  but  we  think  in  many 
directions  they  would  be. 

2007.  Just  one  other  question.  I gather  from 
your  evidence  that  you  are  in  favour  of  extending 
to  the  road  transiDort  services  some  similar  regulations 
in  regard  to  tests  on  drivers,  as  is  the  case  on  the 
railways.  Is  it  your  view,  and  that  of  your  members, 
that  these  tests  have  been  beneficial  so  far  as  the 
railway  service  is  concerned  ? — Undoubtedly.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Companies  commenced 
severe  tests  for  eyesight,  it  prmished  our  men  in  this 
way ; men  who  had  hitherto  been  firemen  and 
enginemen,  whose  sight  may  not  have  been  quite  up 
to  standard,  were  suddenly  confronted  with  a 
standard.  Wo  were  paying  something  like  eight,  ten 
and  twelve  benefits  a month  for  a period  while  they 
were  rooting  out  the  weeds.  It  was  exceedingly 
hard  on  our  men,  and  very  costly  to  the  Union.  It 
was  hard  on  a man  who  had  spent  35  years  of  his  life 
to  be  told  at  50  years  of  age  that  although  he  had  not 
been  examined  before,  now  he  has  been  examined. 
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he  is  not  up  to  standard,  and  his  wages  were  reduced 
to  £1  or  £I  Is.  Od.,  as  it  was  in  those  days.  But 
certainly,  taking  it  all  round,  it  has  been  beneficial 
even  to  us  in  the  end.  It  has  given  greater  security 
in  the  intensification  of  traffic  against  accident.  It 
has,  by  the  physical  and  medical  examination, 
brought  a higher  standard,  and  the  eyesight  tests, 
specially  those  for  colour  vision,  have  removed  much 
of  the  danger.  Although  the  bread  has  taken  a long 
time  to  come  back  after  having  been  cast  on  the 
waters,  it  has  come  back  to  us  in  the  claim  that  a 
higher  type  of  man  can  command  a higher  wage. 

2008.  You  think  that  to-day  the  men  favour  the 
system.  They  think  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  ? — My  Union  thinks  that  with  the  intensifica- 
tion of  road  traffic  and  the  accidents  that  are  happen- 
ing, the  State  will  be  driven  to  see  that  only  the  very 
ablest  people  are  in  charge,  and  they^  feel  that  a 
system  of  coloui'ed-light  signals,  something  like  that 
in  certain  American  cities,  will  have  to  be  installed 
on  our  roads.  The  Nation  will  then  be  driven  to 
require  that  drivers  must  be  men  who  will  imderstand 
the  coloured  lights.  We  are  only  advancing  some- 
thing which  is  inevitable,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  it 
at  the  right  time  before  a Commission  that  has  power 
to  recommend  something. 

2009.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : In  paragraph  3 you  say 
“ there  is  still  wasteful  competition  in  many  ways.” 
That  is,  I suppose,  between  the  railways.  One  of 
those  instances  is,  I suppose,  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  through  routes  ? — Yes. 

2010.  Now  competition  as  a rule  generally  results 
in  some  advantage  to  the  user  or  consumer.  Can 
you  tell  us  if  this  competition  results  in  any  advantage 
by  reduction  of  rates,  either  passenger  fares  or  rates 
to  the  traders  ? — I am  afraid  I must  confess  to  being 
a heretic,  that  competition  has  never  done  any  good 
for  anyone. 

2011.  There  is  generally  a reduction  in  price  with 
competition.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  regard 
to  the  rates  charged  to  the  trader,  or  in  passenger 
fares,  owing  to  the  competition  between  the  railways  ? 
— No,  not  owing  to  competition.  It  has  mostly  been 
evolved  by  the  operation  of  thoughtful  men  instead 
of  by  competition.  Competition  gives  you  something 
cheap  and  nasty.  Tunrip  jam  will  sell  very  cheaply, 
but  it  is  not  as  good  as  real  apple  or  plum  jam. 

2012.  I was  going  to  suggest  to  you,  that  this 
competition  could  be  eliminated  by  the  exercise  of 
commonsense  and  business  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
joint  management,  and  not  necessarily  only  by 
nationalisation  ? — As  I have  tried  to  indicate  before, 
you  can  always  get  near  to  an  ideal  if  you  go 
obliquely  towards  it,  but  our  desire  is  to  go  directly 
towards  it.  You  see,  if  I may  respectfully  say  so, 
the  Britisher  generally  approaches  railway  nationalisa- 
tion, like  many  other  good  things,  by  trying  to  find 
all  the  difficulties.  He  will  not  look  at  the  principle. 
If  I did  that  in  every-day  life,  I should  never  get 
home.  With  all  respect,  I should  be  more  com- 
fortable and  happy  at  home  than  here,  but  if  I say, 
“ Well,  if  I leave  here  to  go  home  I may  slip  down  and 
break  my  leg,  or  get  run  over  by  a motor  car,  and  when 
I do  get  home  my  wife  may  knock  me  down,  or  the 
dog  may  have  gone  ma.d  and  may  bite  me,  I would 
never  leave  here.  But  if  I pin  my  faith  on  getting 
home,  I can  deal  with  the  minor  difficulties  as  they 
arise. 

2013.  I do  not  think  that  meets  my  point.  Am  I 
right  in  understanding  you  to  say  that  by  what  you 
call  unified  control  you  can  get  these  benefits  much 
better  than  by  control  by  four  groups,  as  at  present  ? 
— I think  so. 

2014.  Then  would  not  the  same  result  be  arrived 
at  if,  instead  of  four  groups  managing  fotu  sets  of 
railways,  you  had  one  group,  not  necessarily  the 
State,  managing  the  whole  ? — Yorr  would  get  the  same 
as  you  have  in  other  great  industrial  rmdertakings, 
you  would  get  greater  efficiency.  You  would  get 


greater  economy  in  that  way,  but  the  economy  effected 
would  be  taken  from  the  Nation  and  given,  after 
all,  to  part  only  of  the  Nation.  If  there  is  any 
beneficial  economies  out  of  this,  why  not  let  them  go 
to  the  whole  Nation  ? 

2015.  But  nationalisation  in  itself  is  not  a necessary 
requirement  to  obtain  these  advantages  of  which 
you  have  spoken  ? — It  goes  some  way  towards  it. 
You  would  then  have  a public  spirit  operating, 
whereas  now  you  have  the  spirit  of  profit.  I am  not 
saying  that  discourteously  or  viciously  at  all. 

2016.  I am  not  saying  I am  against  nationalisation  ? 
— I am  only  trying  to  explain  my  frame  of  mind. 

2017.  I have  only  one  other  question,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  the  control  of  road  traffic.  You  suggest 
that  the  hours  of  duty  of  all  employed  drivers  should 
be  restricted.  Is  that  with  a view  to  getting  greater 
safety  in  respect  of  accidents,  or  might  I put  it,  from 
a Trade  Union  point  of  view,  that  the  hours  of  all 
men  should  be  restricted  to  a reasonable  period  ? — 
To  be  quite  frank  there  are  two  views  on  it.  The 
first  which  occurs  to  us  as  a Trade  Union,  naturally 
and  possibly  unfortunately,  is  the  selfish  view.  We 
find  that  men  driving  trains  have  to  conform  to  a 
certain  standard  and  they  are  paid  a certain  wage, 
not  what  they  are  worth,  but  it  is  comparable  with 
some  others,  and  here  you  have  certain  road  traffic 
with  men  who  have  to  pass  no  such  examination, 
who  will  work  long  hours  for  low  wages.  That  is 
displacing  our  men,  and  therefore  the  income  to  the 
working  people  is  less  for  the  interest  they  are  giving 
to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  and  a very  close 
second,  is  that,  as  citizens,  apart  altogether  from 
our  selfish  interests,  we  realise  the  problem  of  road 
transport  is  of  tremendously  great  importance  and 
is  reaching  a climax,  and  we  say  here  is  a method  of 
safety. 

2018.  Primarily  your  suggestion  is  from  what  I 
may  call,  quite  fairly  I think,  the  Trade  Union  point 
of  view  ? — I think  that  would  actuate  us  first.  The 
other  is,  quite  franklj^,  also  a part  of  our  view,  that 
we  should  assist,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  trying  to  make 
for  safety  and  efficiency  in  general  transport. 

2019.  (Major  Salmon)  : Am  I correct  in  imderstand- 
ing  you  to  say  that  the  success  of  nationalisation 
depends  upon  two  factors,  the  right  kind  of  individual 
in  charge,  and  the  elimination  of  competition  ?— 
No,  Sir,  only  partly  so.  Of  course,  all  human  affairs 
depend  on  the  right  kind  of  individual  being  in  charge, 
and  therefore  that  is  not  peculiar  to  railway  national- 
isation. With  the  elimination  of  competition,  you 
certainly  would  have  reduction  in  the  cost  of  rumiiiig. 
You  would  have  the  possibility,  therefore,  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  freights  and  a reduction  in  passenger 
fares. 

2020.  As  practical  people  I presume  you  and 
your  Union  have  given  serious  consideration  as  to 
what  the  cost  or  savings  would  be  under  the  heading 
of  nationalisation  ? — Yes. 

2021.  Under  a scheme  of  nationalisation,  what  do 
you  estimate  you  would  be  likely  to  save  on  the 
present  working  of  the  railways  ? — That  is  impossible 
to  say,  because  the  position  is  changing  every  day. 
There  have  been  a large  number  of  what  I ma.y  call 
standard  worlrs  written  on  the  subject.^  But  if  you 
were  to  tie  me  down  to  the  actual  saving  I say  the 
position  is  changing  every  day.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  say  as  a final  word  what  it  is  likely  to  be, 
but  undoubtedly  there  would  be  a very  great  saving 
in  many  things.  Just  as  there  were  savings  when 
the  railways  were  amalgamated  into  four  large  gioups, 
so  there  would  be  savings  if  that  number  of  four  were 
reduced  to  one  Company  under  one  unified 
management. 

2022.  I understand  from  you  that  you  would 
suggest  that  men,  m your  own  particular  Union, 
over  the  age  of  45  or  50  should  be  superannuated  ?— 
I have  not  said  that.  I think  they  ought  to  be  at  60 
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years  of  age.  A man  may  have  to  retire  before  that, 
but  for  superamiuation  purposes  we  think  60  years  of 
age. 

2023.  You  would  also  take  into  accoimt  the  years 
of  a man’s  service  ? — ^That  should  be  taken  mto 
account  for  superannuation,  yes. 

2024.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  that  to  the 
Companies  or  to  the  State  ? — It  would  be  a pretty 
considerable  figm'e,  unfortunately.  Not  sufficient  of 
our  men  are  superannuated  by  the  Companies.  Some 
get  a little,  some  get  nothing,  some  get  a grant  . 

2025.  I am  sorry  to  interrupt  you.  My  point  rather 
is  this  ; how  much  money  do  you  think  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  would  cost  to  superannuate  railway  officials 
generally  ? — ^It  would  be  a very  considerable  figui-e, 
but  I cannot  say  because  we  have  no  real  data  to  work 
on.  You  would  have  to  take  a certain  number  of 
railway  employes  who  have  reached  this  age,  out  of 
all  those  that  enter  employment,  and  then  take  a 
given  superannuation  figure  and  work  out  the  result. 
Where  there  are  superannuation  schemes  on  the 
railways  they  are  partly  contributory. 

2026.  As  a practical  man  having  studied  this 
question,  you  say  that  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of 
the  State  as  a whole  to  nationalise  the  railways  ? — 
Yes. 

2027.  One  of  the  reasons  being  that  economy  would 
result.  My  question,  then,  is  what  saving  would 
you  expect  to  make  by  nationalising  railways,  to 
which  I understand  you  to  reply  that  you  have  not 
any  data  to  give  me.  Then  I say  to  you,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  is  it  going  to  cost  to  superannuate  the 
staff  of  the  railways  if  a national  scheme  were  put  into 
operation,  and  you  are  again  imable  to  give  any 
figure  ? — ^In  actual  fact  there  is  more  in  it  than  just 
comparing  the  two  things.  Would  the  economy 
balance  a superannuation  scheme  for  all  railway 
men  ? I think  it  would  be  double,  and  treble,  and 
possibly  more,  if  it  were  worked  out.  But  how  much 
also  do  you  gain  by  having  a more  satisfied  employ^ 
who  knows  that  he  has  security  of  tenure,  and  that 
he  retires  with  something  to  enable  him  to  live  after 
long  years  of  service  ? One  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
discontent  amongst  my  own  people  at  the  moment  is 
that  there  is  no  superannuation  scheme. 

2028.  ( Chairman)  : Is  there  no  superannuation 

fimd  operated  by  the  existing  Railway  Companies  I — 
There  are  in  some  cases,  but  in  other  cases  there  are 
none. 

2029.  Taking  the  four  main  railways,  have  not  they 
all  superannuation  funds  ? — ^No. 

2030.  Which  have  ? — The  Great  Western  Railway 
have  a scheme  for  most  of  their  men.  They  have  one 
for  the  enginemen  and  firemen,  to  which  the  men 
contribute. 

2031.  That  is  on  a contributory  basis  ? — Yes.  On 
the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  there  is 
a patchwork,  because  the  old  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  had  quite  a reasonable  superannuation 
scheme,  again  one  to  which  the  men  contributed 
pretty  heavily  having  regard  to  their  wages.  But 
the  old  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  which 
is  now  part  of  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway,  had  nothing  more  definite  than  that  the 
Directors,  if  they  thought  fit,  would  in  some  cases 
award  a small  weekly  pension.  On  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  there  was  a superannuation  scheme, 
again  one  for  which  the  men  paid,  but  on  some  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  London  and  North  Eastern 
system,  and  on  the  Southern,  there  is  no  super- 
annuation. You  have,  therefore,  a patchwork  quilt ; 
some  of  the  men  get  something  and  others  get 
nothing. 

2032.  In  estimating  what  the  total  cost  of  super- 
annuation would  be  under  your  proposals,  you  must 
allow  for  the  fact  that  a certain  amount  of  super- 
aimuation  is  going  on  now  ? Is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 


2033.  Is  the  Great  Western  scheme,  on  the  whole,  a 
satisfactory  scheme  ? — Yes,  it  is  done  very  weU.  I 
think  that  for  some  years  it  has  been  actuarially 
solvent,  and  that  is  saying  a very  great  deal. 

2034.  Does  that  apply  to  practically  the  whole 
staff  ? — Practically  the  whole. 

2035.  The  whole  staff,  including  enginemen  and 
signalmen  and  portere  ? — Yea.  There  are  various 
schemes,  one  for  the  enginemen  and  firemen,  one, 
called  the  Provident  Fund,  which  is  for  the  other 
traffic  grades,  another  one  for  the  clerical  department . 

2036.  (Major  Salmon)  ; Do  I understand  that  if, 
rmder  private  enterprise,  you  had  superannuation  for 
aU  the  employes  on  the  railways,  that  would  be  a very 
important  factor  towards  yom  suggestion  of  the 
necessity  for  nationalisation  ?— It  would  be  very 
valuable  to  the  men,  and  would,  of  course,  give 
something  that  we  hope  nationalisation  will  give. 
But  it  would  not  give  any  of  the  other  facilities  and 
advantages  of  nationalisation  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

2037.  But  may  I suggest  that  you  are  representing 
the  men’s  point  of  view  at  the  present  time  and  not 
the  national  point  of  view  ? — I am  representing  them, 
certainly,  but  I must  again  repeat  that  they  have  a 
citizen’s  sense  as  well  as  a driver’s  and  fireman’s  sense. 

2038.  Obviously.  I certainly  know  you  have.  The 
point  I would  like  to  understand  is  this.  You  speak 
of  greater  facilities  being  given  to  the  public  from  a 
national  point  of  view  if  the  railways  were  nationalised. 
That  wordd  cost  capital,  presumably  ? — Yes,  I think 
it  would. 

2039.  Therefore  the  State  would  presumably  find 
that  money  ? — Yes. 

2040.  Supposing  the  capital  invested  for  a particular 
piece  of  work  was  not  remunerative,  who  would  foot 
the  bill  for  the  loss  ? — If  a certain  part  was  not 
remunerative  in  a money  sense,  some  other  parts 
would  be,  and  they  would  be  pooled.  I do  not  think 
you  would  say  strictly  that  if  you  took  £500  from  me 
for  a particular  line  of  railway  and  that  did  not  pay, 
you  would  pay  me  nothing  on  my  £500,  having  regard 
to  the  pa5unent  from  the  whole  of  the  railway. 

2041.  With  all  respect,  I did  not  put  that  question. 
I am  taking  the  railways  as  a whole.  Your  proposi- 
tion is  that  there  should  be  certain  amenities  given 
to  the  public.  You  illustrated  Liverpool  Street,  I 
think,  as  one  example  where  approaches  to  the 
terminal  stations  should  be  largely  improved.  That 
would  cost  a certain  capital  sum  to  effect.  It  might 
be  remunerative  in  a period  of  years,  or  it  might  be 
imremunerative.  Should  it  prove  to  be  unremunera- 
tive,  who  would  find  the  difference  ? — The  State,  of 
course,  but  by  giving  that  answer  I do  not  say  it 
would  be  unremunerative.  A profit  on  certain 
capital  may  not  be  reahsed  by  making  this  widening, 
but  the  Nation,  caring  for  its  citizens,  may,  by  making 
the  widening,  give  the  travellers  quicker  means  of 
access  to  and  from  their  business.  The  value  and 
the  benefit  to  the  citizens  would  improve  and  increase, 
so  that  if  they  did  not  get  it  on  railway  profits  they 
would  get  it  in  another  way. 

2042.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  State  would  have  to 
find  the  interest  on  that  money,  which  would  be 
borrowed  money.  Therefore  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  which  the  State  would  have  to  find.  May 
I put  another  point  to  you  ? Would  you  suggest 
that  the  railways  should  only  be  rim  on  economic 
lines  ? That  is  to  say,  if  there  is  not  a sufficient 
income  on  the  present  charges  you  would  increase 
the  charges  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  expenditirre  ? 
— Certainly  not.  I would  run  them  as  a State  service. 
We  have  to  deal  with  our  sewage.  We  do  not  make 
a financial  profit  out  of  it,  but  we  do  profit  the 
community. 

2043.  You  disagree  with  Mr.  Cramp,  who  said 
that  the  railways  should  be  run  as  a self-contained 
unit  ? — I do  not  say  they  should  not,  but,  with  all 
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respect,  I say  you  have  the  same  position 
to-day.  A cloth  merchant,  or  a man  who  seUs  sugar 
or  tea,  can  store  his  goods  if  he  does  not  sell  them 
to-day,  but  the  railways  have  to  run  the  booked 
trains  whether  they  carry  anyone  or  not.  That  is 
not  remunerative.  You  can  see  passenger  trains 
with  one  or  two  people  only  in  them,  running  miles 
every  day.  Those  trains  have  to  run  because  they 
are  scheduled.  The  railways  cannot  put  those  trains 
by  until  to-morrow.  Neither,  when  the  postman’s 
delivery  is  a light  one  and  he  has  a slack  morning,  can 
the  State  say  to  the  postman  “ You  need  not  deliver 
those  few  letters  to-day  ; deliver  them  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day.”  The  letters  are  delivered,  although 
po.ssibly  the  delivery  of  that  particular  lot  does  not 
pay.  Why  should  not  the  State  railway  operate 
as  it  does  to-day  under  private  enterprise,  or  as  it 
operates  its  own  postal  service  ? The  facilities  to  the 
travelling  public  are  of  distinct  value  if  we  look  at 
something  higher  than  mere  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence  return. 

2044.  The  telegraph  service  run  by  the  State  shows 
a loss  of  two  or  three  millions  a year  ? — Because  they 
are  run  too  cheaply  for  the  very  Press  which  exposes 
the  loss. 

2045.  The  point  remains  that  they  do  show  a loss, 
and  they  are  shown  on  the  State  balance  sheet  as  a 
loss.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  same  thing  should 
apply  to  the  railways  ? — Certainly  not.  I would 
object  to  the  railways  giving  special  facilities  to 
people  who  were  makmg  exceedingly  high  profits  so 
that  those  very  people  could  expose  the  inefficiency 
of  the  railways  that  are  not  makmg  high  profits. 

2046.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  that  point,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  you  are  aware  that  if  the  Press  were 
charged  the  full  rates  for  telegrams  the  extra  income 
would  be  under  £100,000  dr  £140,000  a year  ? — ^That 
is  a pretty  considerable  figure. 

2047.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  that  particular  poiut. 

I want  to  try,  with  your  assistance,  to  understand 
the  real  jiosition,  which  is  a very  important  point  to 
consider.  Would  you,  or  would  you  not,  advocate 
that  if  there  were  a loss  in  running  the  railways  imder 
State  management,  that  loss  should  be  borne  by  the 
State  ? Or  would  you,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the 
price  of  fares  and  the  cost  of  transport  should  be 
increased  to  meet  that  loss  ? — T will  say  at  once  that 
I thmk  in  principle  where  the  Nation,  tlnough  its 
State  legislation,  is  giving  facilities,  advantages, 
pleasures,  or  protection,  to  its  people,  it  oertauily 
must  foot  the  bill  if  there  is  a loss. 

2048.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  State  should  find 
that  deficiency,  or  that  the  goods  and  passengers 
should  pay  for  it  by  way  of  increased  rates  and  fares  ? 
I should  like  an  answer  to  that  particular  point  ? — 
I must  answer  that  in  this  way  ; that  when  all 
economies  and  efficiencies  had  been  effected,  if  there 
were  still  certam  parts  of  the  State  railway  service 
which  ran  at  a loss  the  Nation  would  have  to  foot  the 
bill.  But  it  must  always,  of  coitrse,  try  to  make  it  an 
economic  proposition,  just  as  is  done  to-day. 

2049.  In  effect,  you  say  that,  assuming  there  was 
the  best  possible  management  and  there  was  still  a 
loss,  the  State  should  pay  for  it  ? Is  that  correct  ? — • 
In  the  interests  of  the  Nation,  oertauily. 

2050.  You  do  not  agree  with  yoiu’  colleague  ? — 
Not  always. 

2051.  I should  like  to  be  clear  about  one  point  m 
paragraph  9 of  your  Memorandmn.  Do  you  suggest 
that  there  should  be  two  regulations  ? That,  taking 
Regent  Street  as  an  example,  you  should  say  to 
motorists  that  between  certain  hours  they  should  not 
be  entitled  to  run  down  that  street  because  it  is 
reserved  for  traffic  plying  for  hire  or  carrying  trans- 
port ? Is  that  the  suggestion  ? — ^No,  not  quite. 
After  proper  investigations,  the  authorities  and  the 
police  might  say  “ We  will  strike  a radius  of  four,  five 
or  six  miles  within  which  traffic  is  exceedmgly  difficult, 
and  say  ‘ It  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Bromley,  for  you  to 
come  in  with  yom-  car,  but  you  and  a few  othei’s 


doing  this  for  two  hours  of  the  morning  and  getting 
away  within  two  hours  of  the  afternoon  are  obstructing 
all  the  rest  of  the  people  for  whom  there  are  transport 
facilities.  You  can  come  up  to  a certain  point  with  ■ 
your  car,  but  then  you  must  take  advantage  of  the 
ordinary  transport  provided  for  the  public  and  not 
clutter  up  om?  roads  with  your  big  motor  car.’  ” 

2052.  Supposmg  you  were  going  from  here  to  Essex, 
you  would  pass  the  Mansion  House  m the  ordinary 
way,  but  do  I understand  that  rmder  yom‘  proposal 
when  you  get  to  the  Bank  you  should  get  out  of  your 
oar  because  that  area  is  congested  ? — ^No,  I would  have 
to  go  roimd  the  radius. 

2063.  If  it  were  possible  to  go  round  the  radius  ? — 
It  is  possible  ; it  is  only  a question  of  how  far. 

2054.  I suppose  this  suggestion  m paragraph  9 
has  been  formded  on  experience  m some  other  parts  of 
the  world  ? — ^Not  exactly,  but  I rmderstand  this 
regulation  is  in  operation  in  some  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

2065.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  Com- 
mission if  we  could  know  the  names  of  the  cities  in 
which  that  regulation  is  in  operation  ? — I am  sorry 
I cannot  give  them  to  you  now,  but  it  is  so.  There 
are  some  cities  where  private  motor  oars  are  pro- 
hibited within  a certain  radius  of  a centre.  I am 
sorry  I cannot  assist  you  by  giving  the  names  of  the 
places. 

2056.  It  does  not  matter  about  that  now,  but  can 
you  let  us  have  it  at  some  other  time  ? — I will  try 
to  do  so. 

2057.  To  go  back  to  one  point,  did  I understand 
you  correctly  that  in  so  far  as  speed,  comfort,  and 
the  feeding  of  passengers  are  concerned,  even  under 
nationalisation  those  services  could  not  be  improved 
upon  ? — ^No,  I think  not.  The  speed  and  comfort 
and  the  provision  of  meals  on  trains  are  very  nearly 
as  perfect  as  they  can  be,  but  speaking  of  general 
facilities  it  is  quite  a different  matter,  especially 
the  transport  of  goods. 

2058.  The  consideration  that  presumably  guides 
you  when  you  refer  to  the  transport  of  goods  is  that 
unless  you  have  the  control,  and  out  away  com- 
petition, nationalisation  caimot  be  successful  ? — Of 
course,  nationahsation  would  out  it  away. 

2059.  [Major  Astor)  : I miderstand  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  nationalisation  because  you  do  not 
beheve  in  the  incentive  of  competition  for  one  thing, 
and  you  believe  that  nationalisation  would  imply 
better  service  and  greater  efficiency  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes. 

2060.  In  fact,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  imply,  as 
a matter  of  common  sense,  standardisation  and 
unification  ? — I thmk  standardisation  would  be  one 
of  the  first  things  found  to  be  desirable. 

2061.  Would  you  apply  that  as  a general  pro- 
position ? — I apply  it  to  railways  jnore  especially, 
where  I have  practical  knowledge. 

2062.  In  Australia  the  railways  are  State-owned. 
Can  you  tell  us  how  many  gauges  are  m operation 
there  ? — There  are  three  different  gauges  m Australia, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  various  States, 
with  that  same  narrowminded  view  of  not  having  a 
national  railway,  provided  their  own.  But  now  with 
the  Trans-Continental  railway  they  have  one  standard 
gauge,  although  every  Australian  railway  man,  and 
I think  business  man  too,  will  tell  you  what  great 
difficulties  they  had.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  have  a natioiral  railway  ; each  State 
provided  its  own. 

2063.  You  said  that  in  the  event  of  the  engine 
drivers  and  firemen  going  out  on  strike  it  would  hold 
up  railway  traffic.  Therefore,  if  the  country  relied 
upon  them  for  the  railway  service  that  would  place 
a very  great  deal  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
paratively small  section  of  the  community.  Do  you 
think  it  desirable,  in  the  event  of  an  industrial 
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dispute,  to  bring  the  railways  into  direct  dealings 
with  the  Government  ? Do  you  not  think  it  is  really 
a greater  advantage  to  have  a third  party  in  the 
form  of  the  State  to  step  in  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past  ? — I think  that  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
eliminate  strikes  should  be  aimed  at  by  everyone  of 
us.  Strikes  are  most  disastrous  thmgs.  But  we 
claim  that  the  locomotive  men,  partly  I thhik  because 
they  have  an  affection  for  their  engmes,  have  never 
yet  struck  without  there  being  dire  and  m'gent  need, 
and  only  for  protection,  except  in  the  last  great 
stoppage  where  they  took  their  part  in  one  general 
army  without  havmg  any  grievance.  As  grievances 
have  been  removed  under  the  groupmg  of  the  railways, 
they  would  be  still  further  removed  mrder  nationalisa- 
tion, and  you  would  be  able  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
this  power,  which  I admit  is  a terrible  one  and  which 
we  use  only  with  very  great  care  and  very  tmwiUmgly. 
We  get  bad  names  for  it  that  we  do  not  always  earn. 

2064.  In  comiection  with  paragraph  8,  you  favom- 
the  railways  running  ancillary  road  services,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes,  only  for  the  reason  indicated.  The 
competition  affected  and  injured  our  men  with  their 
better  pay  and  better  conditions,  but  where  it  was  not 
affecting  the  railways  it  was  to  some  extent  a national 
waste.  If  the  two  services  can  be  brought  into 
sequence,  shall  I say,  with  each  other,  it  would  be  a 
national  asset. 

2065.  Would  road  services  be  nationalised  also  ? 
Would  the  employees  be  m the  same  position  as 
Civil  Servants  like  railwaymen  ? — I think  that  all 
forms  of  transport  should  be  national,  but  we  realise 
the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  thousands  of  small 
employers. 

2066.  You  would  not  attempt  to  eliminate  privately- 
owned  lorries  and  road  services  ? — That  may  be  much 
more  difficult  than  dealing  with  a system  hke  a railway 
system,  but  so  far  as  the  undertakings  of  any 
magnitude  are  concerned,  the  sooner  the  whole  trans- 
port of  the  Nation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nation  the 
better.  I do  reahse,  however,  and  admit  the  difficulty 
of  saying  to  everyone  who  has  a lorry  that  they  shall 
belong  to  the  State.  That  may  be  difficult. 

2067.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deprive  firms  and 
factories  of  their  lorries  ? — ^Exactly.  We  realise  that. 
But  the  systems  of  general  public  transport  could  be 
well  brought  under  the  control  of  the  State. 

2068.  So  you  would  have  two  kinds  of  road  trans- 
port, that  belonging  to  the  railways  which  would  be 
nationalised,  and  that  belonging  to  the  private  services 
competing  with  them  ? — I think  that  would  be 
inevitable. 

2069.  Would  both  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  or  have  you  in  mind  some  new 
body  to  be  set  up  ? — ^I  would  make  the  Minister  always 
ultimately  responsible.  It  might  be  formd  necessary 
to  consider  some,  shall  I say.  Board  or  Executive 
imder  the  Minister,  who,  of  course,  would  have  the 
last  word  as  the  responsible  Minister.  I do  not  wish 
to  alter  that. 

2070.  You  have  not  worked  out  any  scheme  in 
that  way  for  controlling  the  feeding  of  the  railway 
services  by  road  transport  ? — No  general  scheme. 

2071.  As  regards  keeping  private  cars  out  of  certain 
2Jarts  of  London,  I gather  you  are  thinking  chiefly  of 
the  W^est  End  and  the  City  of  London  ? — ^I  was  not 
quite  looking  at  it  in  that  geographical  connection. 
We  were  taking  the  view  that  where  the  peak  traffic 
of  trams  and  buses,  etc.,  in  the  morning  and  evening 
in  a busy  city  is  so  very  difficult  to  cope  with,  and 
which  affects  commercial  and  other  traffic  for  hours 
afterwards,  then  if  you  could  eliminate  the  large  motor 
oar  carrying  one  person  driving  himself,  or  two  with 
the  chauffeur,  a distinct  advantage  would  accrue. 
It  would  not  be  comfortable  for  the  individual,  as  it 
might  be  pushing  him  a little  in  the  interest  of  the 
commmiity,  but  that  is  how  we  feel  about  it.  It  is  not 
geographical  so  much  as  a radius  within  which  the 
streets  contain  very  heavy  vehicular  traffic. 


2072.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  “ Come  to  Britain  ” 
movement,  would  not  there  be  rather  a danger  of 
frightenmg  away  the  foreigner  who  could  afford  his 
own  car  ? — I do  not  think  a great  many  of  them  come 
here  for  jJeasm-e  ; we  rather  go  to  their  countries. 

[Major  Astor)  : But  we  want  them  for  bushiess 
pmposes. 

2073.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I thought  you  said 
that  you  considered  it  necessary  to  run  the  railways 
at  a iwofit  ? — I would  say  that  nationalised  rail- 
ways should  be  rim  at  a iirofit,  jiossibly  not 
always  in  money  return  on  the  capital  in  them,  but 
as  an  advantage  to  the  Nation.  Su^ix^osuig  the  Nation 
said  “ We  are  gouig  to  lose  so  much  on  the  railways 
this  year,  but  we  are  still  going  to  reduce  jjassenger 
fares.”  That  at  once  puts  up  the  value  of  everyone’s 
income.  The  Nation  would  gain  even  if  the  railways, 
purely  as  a business  proposition,  were  not  a jiayhig 
concern  all  the  time  m all  their  ramifications.  But 
if  I may,  I would  add  that  I believe  that  under  efficient 
State  management  they  could  be  made  an  economic 
jiroposition  mto  the  bargahi. 

207 4.  Yoiu  aim  woidd  be  to  make  them  an  economic 
proposition  ? — ^Undoubtedly,  but  first  having  regard 
to  the  benefit  they  otherwise  could  confer  on  the 
Nation. 

2075.  In  years  when  they  did  not  pay,  would  you 
take  a subsidy  from  the  Nation  to  make  uji  the  loss, 
or  would  jnu  cover  the  loss  by  charghrg  mcreased 
fares  or  by  decreasmg  wages  hi  the  following  year  ? — 
That  agaui  would  have  to  be  thought  out  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  of  each  case  at  the  time.  May  I 
illustrate  that  by  what  may  not  apjaear  to  bo  quite  a 
good  case,  but  it  has  just  come  mto  my  mmd  1 There 
has  been  a dispute  about  school  children  who  went 
to  school  hr  Brighton.  Some  one  is  going  to  foot  the 
bill  for  conveymg  them  in  buses.  That  will  be  a 
distmct  loss,  because  the  buses  will  be  run  at  a loss. 
The  children  will  not  pay,  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  not  be 
at  economic  fares,  but  the  Nation  will  gain  hr  the  long 
run  by  the  education  the  children  receive. 

2076.  But  some  one  will  have  to  pay  ? — Yes,  the 
Nation  will  have  to  pay.  The  Nation  will  not  get  a 
return  on  the  buses,  but  will  get  a retmn  hi  the  value 
of  the  education  to  the  young  citizens. 

2077.  But  although  a subsidy  might  get  m return 
an  equivalent  service  to  the  iiublic,  you  would  expect 
a subsidy  to  be  j>aid  where  there  was  a financial  loss  ? 
— ^Where  it  was  necessary. 

2078.  Would  you  exjiect  that  hi  the  nationalisation 
of  all  bushiess,  because  I suppose  you  agree  that 
subsidy  would  be  paid  by  all  the  other  industries  in 
the  country  ? — ^It  would  be  paid  by  all  of  us,  as  hi  the 
case  of  the  education  rate.  We  would  all  pay  for  the 
general  advancement. 

2079.  I am  talking  of  the  education  rate  coming  out 
of  this  concrete  piece,  whereas  say  with  a loss  on  the 
railways,  if  they  were  nationalised,  the  subsidy 
would  be  paid  by  all  the  other  industries  of  the 
country  ? — I have  tried  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  me,  which  seem  to  have  got  me  into  a piosition  I 
did  not  wish  to  be  hi  at  all.  I am  tryhig  to  answer 
questions,  but  the  mahi  pohit  is  that  the  railways  pay 
to-day,  and  I am  not  acoepthig  the  proj)osition  that 
under  nationalisation  they  would  not  pay.  Our 
proposition  is  that  they  would  pay  better  under 
nationalisation,  and  I am  only  referrhig  now  to  the 
isolated  case  where  some  section  did  not  pay.  It  would 
have  to  be  rmi  just  as  it  is  run  to-day. 

2080.  I am  suiijiosing  a particular  set  of  circum- 
stances to  occur,  and  I am  asking  from  what  souree 
would  you  meet  a deficit  ? Would  it  be  from  a 
subsidy  ? — I must  again  repeat  that  the  railways  are 
paying  their  shareholders  to-day.  With  a more 
efficient  management,  which  we  conceive  would  be 
the  case  under  the  State,  by  standardisation,  by  the 
testing  for  economies,  the  railways  would  pay  better. 
That  is  my  case  on  behalf  of  my  organisation.  But 
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when  you  ask  me  to  assume  that  some  section  would 
not  pay,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  would  give 
facilities  to  the  Nation  or  part  of  its  citizens  which 
were  of  value  to  the  Nation,  then  I say  the  Nation 
would  have  to  meet  that  deficit.  But  I do  not  agree, 
and  I hope  niy  answers  have  not  tended  m the 
direction  that  I am  m agreement,  with  the  suggestion 
that  railways  could- not  pay  under  State  management 
as  they  do  now  mrder  private  ownership. 

2081.  There  seems  to  be  some  dissatisfaction  among 
the  members  of  your  Union  with  the  existing  manage- 
ment. Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2082.  With  the  personnel  of  the  management,  shall 
I say  ? AVhat  you  said  gave  mo  the  imijression  that 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Directors  ? — Not  as 
individuals,  if  you  speak  of  the  jjersomiel  in  that  way, 
but  certainly  there  has  been  a very  slow  breaking 
with  the  old  traditions.  A practical  sense  of  manage- 
ment has  not  been  applied  to  the  railways.  It  is 
evident  now  that  trams  are  carrying  more  passengers 
by  reason  of  certain  facilities  in  fares  being  given. 
The  profits  are  greater  because,  whether  it  is  full  or 
whether  there  are  only  hah  a dozen  people  in  it, 
the  train  has  still  to  be  run.  The  weight  of  another 
hundred  passengers  does  not  require  another  ounce 
of  coal  per  mile  in  the  engine,  for  instance. 

2083.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  shareholders 
of  the  Companies  criticise  the  management  to  a 
large  degree  ? They  seem  to  have  an  equal  interest 
in  the  profitable  running  and  prosperity  of  the 
railways,  and  in  due  economies  being  effected  in  their 
management  ? — I have  heard  of  a shareholder  here 
and  there  getting  up  at  a meeting  and  making  some 
complaint,  but  you  loiow  what  their  fate  generally 
is.  They  are  usually  very  much  in  the  minority, 
and  they  do  not  get  a great  deal  of  assistance  in 
pushing  their  claims  forward.  I do  not  say  it  is 
■wrong,  but  that  is  the  difficulty  with  which  they  are 
confronted . 

2084.  There  are  financiers  who  put  their  money 
into  the  railways,  and  I suppose  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  management  of  them  ? You  have  no  particular- 
reason  to  thinlv  that  the  employes  of  the  railways 
are  dissatisfied  -with  the  management  ? Do  you  feel 
that  they  should  have  more  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment ? — No,  it  is  a dissatisfaction  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  dissatisfaction  at  the  sluggishness  in 
adopting  new  ideas.  There  is  the  old  tradition — a 
kindly  feeling,  I admit,  in  many  ways — that  this  has 
gone  on  and  goes  on,  and  that  if  a man  is  appointed 
he  will  remain,  even  if  he  makes  bad  material.  I do 
not  want  to  discriminate  or  to  appear  to  single  out 
individuals,  but  we  have  some  cases  where  a mechanical 
engineer  has  built  a lot  of  engines  and  made  them 
di-ive  along  somehow.  His  successor  has  scrapped 
the  lot.  That  ought  not  to  be,  but  it  is.  There  is 
only  one  railway  in  this  country  that  has,  over  any 
period,  had  a sequence  of  locomotive  building.  That 
is  only  one  thing.  I mention  locomotives  because  I 
am  specially  conversant  -with  and  can  speak  with 
greater  authority  on  that  subject,  but  I believe  it 
applies  in  many  other  directions  in  the  railway 
service. 

2085.  Do  you  consider  that  the  State  railways  in 
France,  or  other  countries  where  there  are  State 
railways,  are  progressive  in  their  policy  and  manage- 
ment ? — There  is  not  very  much  of  the  French 
railway  system  that  is  nationalised.  But,  if  you  are 
going  to  refer  to  other  countries,  I would  say  that  we 
share  the  distinction,  with  such  enlightened  countries 
as-  Spain  and  China,  of  having  no  State  railways. 
Spain,  China,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  the  only  countries  that  have  no  State  railways, 
and  I think  one  must  agree  that  some  of  the  other 
nations  are  at  least  fairly  cultured  and  business-like. 
The  German  railway  system,  either  before  the  War 
or  even  now  under  great  disabilities  and  handicaps, 
is  a marvel. 

2086.  In  paragraph  16  you  speak  of  the  hom-s  of 
duty  of  road  transport  drivers  being  restricted  by  law . 


Would  not  that  be  a very  difficult  thing  to  do,  either 
by  law  or  by  Trade  Union  agreement  ? Very  often 
these  drivers  ai-e  hired  by  the  day,  say  with  a char-a- 
banc,  or  are  di-iving  long  distances — Carlisle  to  London, 
for  instance — and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say 
that  they  were  only  to  work  eigh-t  hoius  and  then 
have  sixteen  hours  off.  They  would  not  Imow  where 
to  spend  the  sixteen  hours,  and  would  probably  not 
want  sixteen  hours  to  spend.  Sufficient  time  in 
which  to  have  meals  and  a sleep  by  the  roadside  is 
jjrobably  what  they  would  prefer  ? — I do  not  say 
sixteen  hours  off,  but  I do  say  that  excessive  hours 
should  be  regulated.  You  instance  a man  coming 
with  a consignment  of  goods  from  Carhsle  to  London. 
If  he  is  allowed  to  run  on  as  long  as  ever  he  can 
sit  on  the  lorry,  and  then  turn  into  a side  lane  and  get 
some  sleep,  and  then  go  on  again,  by  the  time  he 
reaches  the  thick  traffic  in  London  he  is  not  in  a fit 
state.  But  we  suggest  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
the  law  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  on  that  lorry  more 
than  a given  number  of  hours.  At  the  moment  I 
have  eight  in  my  mind,  but  I am  not  tying  myself 
under  certain  circinnstances  to  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour.  Then  he  would  naturally  be  instructed 
by  his  employer  to  put  in,  and  take  a certain  amount 
of  rest.  We  have  a nine  hours’  rest  on  the  railways 
under  certain  circumstances,  not  always  sixteen.  We 
aim  at  twelve,  but  that  is  not  always  possible.  The 
task  does  not  seem  so  difficult  as  trying  to  repair 
broken  limbs  or  restoring  life,  owing  to  accidents  at 
the  end  of  a long  journey  due  to  the  weariness  of 
the  driver  who  has  been  dri-ving  beyond  his  physical 
ability. 

2087.  (Lord  Clarendon)  ; I would  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  on  two  points  in  the  first  part  of  your 
Memorandum.  Do  you  mean,  in  paragraph  2,  that 
rmder  some  system  of  State  control  and  State  manage- 
ment cross-country  joruneys  in  the  counties  of 
England  could  be  more  efficiently,  more  economically 
and  more  quickly  performed,  and  that  the  service 
would  be  better  ? — We  think  so,  with  less  stress  on 
the  economy  than  on  the  facilities  and  the  benefit 
to  the  coimnunity,  but  we  think  it  could  be  economic 
too. 

2088.  How  would  you  deal  with  such  a question 
as  this  ? I used  to  live  in  the  County  of  Hertfordshfie, 
and  in  order  to  get  from  one  side  of  the  county  to  the 
other,  that  is  to  say  from  Watford  to  Hertford,  I had 
to  go  from  Watford  to  St.  Albans  and  change  there 
for  Hatfield,  and  change  agam  there  to  go  on  to 
Hertford.  It  was  quicker  to  go  to  London  on  one 
line  and  then  go  back  agam  on  the  other  line  to 
Hertford  ? — That  is  often  so. 

2089.  Under  a system  of  national  control,  would 
you  be  able  to  make  that  journey  quicker  for  people 
who  lived  on  one  side  of  the  cormty  and  had  business 
on  the  other  side,  and  who  wanted  to  get  there  as 
quickly  as  possible  ? — In  that  case  there  would  be 
a system  of  branches  coimected  to  a through  line. 

2090.  You  would  advocate  a through  line  under 
one  control  ? — A through  line  from  coast  to  coast, 
touching  the  main  centres,  of  com-se.  As  you  Imow, 
there  is  the  old  east  and  west  junction,  from  Blisworth 
through  Stratford-on-Avon,  that  could  be  utilised 
in  one  direction.  There  are  certain  other  small 
and  rmattached  railways  to-day  that  could  be  linked 
up  to  bring  into  existence  a service  which,  without 
possibly  going  to  small  towns  as  a direct  connection, 
would  give  them,  by  branches  from  the  through  main 
road,  a much  quicker  comiection  than  they  have 
to-day. 

2091.  That  would  involve,  of  coui’se,  the  building 
of  additional  permanent  way  ? — In  some  cases,  yes, 
my  Lord,  but  if  you  will  look  at  the  map,  I think 
you  will  find  that  by  a little  linking  up,  many  of  the 
existing  branch  services  could  be  utilised. 

2092.  I will  leave  that  subject  to  ask  you  about 
the  present  Boards  of  Directors,  following  on  questions 
put  to  you  by  other  Members  of  the  Commission. 
You  said,  I think,  that  there  was  no  personal  dislike 
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of  the  present  men  who  sit  on  these  Boards  of 
Directors,  but  the  criticism  is  more  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  railway  manage- 
ment, and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  that  they  are 
not  as  practical  as  they  might  be.  I think  that  was 
your  point  ? — That  is  so. 

2093.  If  you  displaced  those  men,  you  woixld  have 
to  put  the  management  in  the  hands  of  other  men. 
Into  what  sphere  of  society  would  you  go  in  order 
to  get  men  who  would  have  a far  better  knowledge, 
from  your  point  of  view,  than  the  present  men  1 
— We  visuahse,  under  State  ownership,  one  central 
executive  of  men  who  would  be  drawn  from  possibly 
three  sources  ; educated  men  such  as  some  of  our 
Directors  to-day,  who  would  bring  into  it  the  spirit 
of  kindliness,  if  I may  say  so,  apart  from  that  of 
business  ; then  we  would  have  a section  of  pxrre,  cold, 
hard  business  men  who  would  try  to  balance  the 
ledger,  shall  I say,  and  then  another  section  of  prac- 
tical men  who  would,  whether  it  were  costly  or 
otherwise,  say  exactly  what  was  the  best  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  a particular  problem.  A 
Committee  of  that  sort,  we  think,  would  be  a happy 
blend. 

2094.  I see  your  point  in  regard  to  the  first  two 
categories.  In  regard  to  the  third  category,  that  is 
the  practical  men,  woiild  you  draw  those,  msofar 
as  the  railways  are  concerned,  from  men  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  railways  most  of  their  lives  ? 
—Yes. 

2096.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  actual  workers 
on  the  railways  should  be  represented  on  those  Boards 
and  should  have  a voice  in  the  management  ? — 
Where  it  would  give  experienced  assistance,  yes, 
my  Lord,  but  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  the  Unions  were  represented. 

2096.  I do  not  suggest  that.  I was  looking  at  it 
purely  from  the  practical  ^oint  of  view.  In  para- 
graphs 9 and  10,  if  I tmderstood  you  correctly, 
yom-  suggestion  is  that  in  the  really  busy  centres  of 
the  town  private  motor  oars  should  not  be  admitted 
and  that  a sort  of  circle  should  be  drawn  withm 
which  cars  of  this  type  should  not  be  permitted  ? — 
Yes. 

2097.  If  you  did  that,  and  prohibited  private 
vehicles  from  coming  into  these  busy  centres,  would 
that  not  involve  a certain  amormt — I do  not  say  great 
expenditure,  but  would  it  not  involve  a certain 
amount  of  loss  to  the  trading  community  living 
within  that  radius  ? Would  it  affect  their  trading  ? 
— In  regard  to  shopping,  I agree,  but  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  commodities  that  were 
purcheised  would  have  to  be  purchased  in  any  case, 
I do  not  think  it  would  mean  a great  deal,  because 
if  people  did  not  themselves  go  in  their  own  oars, 
I can  imagine  they  would  send  someone  else  by  a public 
vehicle  to  make  the  purchase.  That  I do  not  think 
would  be  a loss,  but  the  -unpremeditated  purchase, 
due  to  fortuitous  presence  and  sudden  desire,  may 
possibly  be  affected.  I do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
general  adverse  effects. 

2098.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  affect  things 
like  theatres,  not  so  much  in  the  evening  because  the 
performance  takes  place  when  the  bulk  of  the  traffic 
has  gone,  and  when  there  is  not  quite  so  much  con- 
gestion, but  take  matinee  performances,  restaurants 
and  eating  houses,  would  it  not  affect  them  to  a 
certain  extent  ? — Yes,  I think  I would  admit  that  it 
would.  The  theory  then  would  be  to  consider 
whether  that  loss  to  them  was  counterbalanced, 
having  regard  to  the  community  as  a whole,  and  the 
facility  which  would  be  given  to  other  forms  of 
business  transport  which  would  be  using  the  roads. 

2099.  Then  I think  it  would  have  a further  effect 
— again  I say  I do  not  Imow  what  the  numbers 
involved  would  be,  but  it  would  have  this  effect, 
would  it  not,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
people  who  could  not  come  in  -with  their  o-wn  private 
cars,  you  would  have  to  increase  the  facUities  for 


them  either  by  means  of  the  transport  above  ground 
or  the  transport  underground  ? — -I  am  not  quite  sure, 
my  Lord.  You  see,  we  point  out  that  these  private 
vehicles  cause  delay  and  congestion.  We  think  that 
if  they  were  removed  the  greater  celerity  with  which 
other  people  would  be  moved  by  the  public  vehicles 
would  obviate  any  blockage  or  the  congestion  due  to 
the  additional  number  of  vehicles  required  to  carry 
those  extra  people. 

2100.  You  mean  there  would  be  room  then  for  the 
additional  public  vehicles  on  account  of  so  many  of 
the  private  vehicles  having  been  pushed  off  the  road  ? 
— That  is  it,  my  Lord,  and  against  the  accumulation 
of  a crowd  they  would  be  removed  much  more  quickly, 
whereas  if  the  crowd  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
then  you  do  want  more  vehicles  to  remove  it 
eventually  when  you  can  get  it  out. 

2101.  There  is  only  one  further  question.  You 
advocate,  in  paragraph  15,  that  the  age  at  which 
anybody  can  be  granted  a driving  licence,  so  far  as  a 
motor  car  is  concerned,  should  be  raised? — Yes. 

2102.  What  are  your  views  ? I think  I am  right 
in  saying  that  the  prospective  o-wner  of  a motor 
bicycle  can  get  a licence  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but 
if  he  is  going  to  drive  a car  he  has  to  be  seventeen. 
You  recommend  that  the  age  should  be  raised.  What 
is  your  -view  as  to  the  correct  age  ? Also,  would  you 
discriminate  between  the  motor  bicycle  and  the  car  ? — 
Yes,  my  Lord.  I have  here  the  amendment  which, 
in  my  capacity  as  a Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I submitted  to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill.  In 
Clause  14  on  page  11  at  fine  16  I advocated  the 
deletion  of  the  word  “ seventeen  ” and  the  insertion 
of  the  word  “ eighteen”,  that  was  for  the  motor 
cychst  ; and  to  add  after  the  word  “years”  “for 
driving  a private  motor  car,”  that  is  for  those  who 
apply  for  a driving  licence  for  a private  motor  car  or 
motor  cycle,  and  twenty-one  years  for  driving  any 
commercial  vehicle  or  motor  for  public  service  or 
hire.  That  is  to  say  that  the  minimum  ages  of  people 
in  charge  of  road  vehicles  are  not  as  high  as  they 
might  be.  The  difficulty  is  to  restrict  the  young 
fellow  who  has  a motor  cycle,  and  the  person  who  is 
driving  a vehicle  that  might  have  a dozen  or  twenty 
passengers. 

2103.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace) : Mr.  Bromley,  is  it 
not  still  a little  early  in  the  day  to  complain  that  the 
grouping  of  railways  has  not  produced  the  best 
possible  efficient  service  ? — I am  not  complaining. 
Sir  Matthew.  I have  tried  to  base  my  argument  to  a 
certain  extent  on  the  fact  that  they  have  given  better 
facilities,  that  being  a reason  why  we  should  try  and 
improve  it  by  one  national  service. 

2104.  It  is  on  that  very  statement  that  you  base 
your  advocacy  of  State  ownership  ? — The  improve- 
ments have  not  been  as  great  as  they  might  have  been. 

2105.  But  the  reforms  to  achieve  these  great  results 
would  not  be  instant ; they  would  take  a long  time  ; 
you  reahse  that  ? — Yes.  It  is  taking  too  long. 

2106.  Is  seven  years  too  long  ? — Yes,  for  some  things 
that  very  obviously  should  be  improved  seven  months 
may  be  too  long. 

2107.  You  think  that  the  railways  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  organised  their  service  in  such  a way  as 
to  produce  the  best  possible  efficient  service  7 — In 
many  things.  For  instance,  you  may  yourself  have 
noted  in  going  about  that  the  London  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway,  although  formed  in  1921,  have 
hardly  yet  decided  what  colour  their  engines  shall  be 
painted. 

2108.  Passing  to  the  road  trarLsport  question,  the 
great  increase  of  road  transport  is  evidence,  is  it  not, 
that  it  is  wanted,  that  somebody  wants  it  ? — Yes. 

2109.  And  that  it  is  a better  service  than  the 
railways  can  give  ? — Not  always.  It  may  be  cheaper. 

2110.  Generally,  is  it  not  the  case  that  people  use 
the  road  service  because  they,  at  all  events,  think 
that  they  are  being  better  served  ? — -Not  in  all  cases. 
It  may  be  so  in  some  commercial  ventures,  but  there 
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has  been  a great  deal  of  passenger-carrying  which  I, 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  have  considered  to  be 
very  nasty ; cheaper  certainly  than  the  railway 
service,  but  very  much  more  dangerous. 

2111.  For  the  moment  let  us  stick  to  freight  traffic. 
I suppose  you  are  generally  familiar  with  the  sort  of 
traffic  that  goes  on  the  roads,  and  that  a large  part  of 
it,  an  increasing  part,  is  agricultural  traffic  ? — Yes. 

2112.  Is  not  that  precisely  the  kind  of  traffic  that 
can  be  dealt  with  better  on  the  roads  than  on  the 
railways  ? — ^No,  I do  not  think  so.  You  see,  the  road 
transport  has  rather  taken  the  cream.  They  are  not 
common  carriers  like  the  railways. 

2113.  I am  not  concerned  whether  they  have  taken 
away  something  or  not.  All  I am  concerned  about 
just  now  is — does  not  the  farmer  get  a better  service 
by  road,  such  as  delivery  at  his  door  instead  of  having 
three  miles,  say,  to  cart  Ms  goods  ? — ^In  some  instances, 
yes,  but  he  does  not  always  get  the  same  facilities  or 
improved  facilities  for  all  his  traffic,  and  with  the 
expansion  of  the  railway  service  to  rmi  road  vehicles 
you  could  have  a coimected  service.  I can  visualise 
that,  hr  regard  to  cattle,  say,  a couple  of  beasts  put 
into  a railway  vehicle  to  get  from  A to  B,  may  have 
to  go  down  the  main  Ihie  and  be  changed  at  a junction 
and  put  on  to  a branch  lure  to  get  to  their  destination. 
That  would  take  longer  than  gomg  by  road,  but  the 
Railway  Companies,  now  that  they  have  the  powers, 
may  have  a specially  constructed  truck  to  run  those 
two  beasts  straight  to  their  destination,  having 
brought  them  for  some  distance  on  the  main  line,  and 
without  hanging  them  up  at  the  junction  for  the 
branch  line. 

2114.  Then  you  do  suggest  that  the  railways,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  roads, 
should  collect  and  deliver  ? — ^I  thhik  with  their  road 
transport  services  they  will  have  to  do  that. 

2115.  If  the  farmer  has  a five-ton  load  he  will  ask 
for  it  to  be  delivered  at  his  farm  instead  of  at  the 
station  ? — ^Yes. 

2116.  And  do  you  think  that  will  be  done  ? — I 
think  it  should  be  done. 

2117.  Even  at  wayside  stations  ? — I think  to-day, 
or  before  the  passing  of  the  Railway  Companies’ 
Road  Transport  Acts,  the  producer,  the  Railway 
Companies  and  the  public  lost  by  the  slack  way  of 
collecting  fruit.  The  Railway  Companies  did  not  have 
the  facilities  for  going  round  and  bringing  in  the  small 
consignments  to  some  depot,  and  the  farmers  had  to 
send  in  small  batches  and  pay  very  heavily  because 
the  consignments  were  small.  The  Road  Transport 
Acts  will  give  the  Companies  an  opportunity  to  run 
a lorry  round  our  fruit  and  vegetable  districts  and 
collect  the  small  consignments  and  so  get  a full  wagon - 
load.  The  freightage  will  consequently  be  cheaper. 

2118.  The  farmers  complain  that  then’  horses  are 
put  off  the  roads  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the 
roads  ; they  are  too  smooth  and  too  slippery.  You 
do  not  see  very  much  horse  farm  traffic  on  any  road 
now  ; it  is  carted  by  road  motor  transport.  The 
farmer  will  be  very  reluctant  to  relmquish  the  coir- 
venience  and  the  cheapness  of  that  kmd  of  transport. 
You  mentioned  the  case  of  livestock  just  now.  Take 
the  case  of  a farmer  who  wants  to  send  five  fat 
bullocks  to  a market  twenty-five  mUes  away.  If  he 
sends  them  on  the  railway  he  has  to  drive  those  beasts 
to  the  station,  however  many  miles  away  it  may  be  ; 
they  have  to  stay  hr  trucks  or  in  pens  all  night  and  go 
next  day  to  the  market ; whereas  if  they  go  by  road 
they  are  fed  comfortably  in  the  morning,  loaded  at 
eight  o’clock  and  delivered  within  two  hours.  Can  the 
railways  possibly  meet  that  ? — ^Do  they  always  have 
to  remain  in  wagons  at  night  ? 

2119.  I should  imagine  so,  because  at  wayside 
stations  there  is  only  one  train  in  the  day  ? — Could  not 
the  farmer  load  up  the  next  morning  before  the 
tram  leaves  ? He  may  have  to  go  at  a certam  time  for 
the  train.  It  would  be  for  the  farmer’s  convenience 
if  he  loaded  the  beasts  the  night  before. 


2120.  You  have  got  to  consider  the  time  it  takes 
to  drive  fat  cattle  tliree  or  fom'  miles.  The  rate  of 
progress  is  not  more  than  a mile  an  hour.  It  is  that 
convenience  I am  trying  to  brmg  before  your  notice 
with  a view  to  seeing  how  you  suggest  that  can  be 
made  up  to  the  farmer  ? — On  your  own  showing,  if  he 
drives  his  fat  beasts  at  one  mile  an  hour  and  the 
market  he  wishes  to  send  them  to  is  twenty -five  miles 
away,  surely  it  must  be  to  his  advantage  and  add  to 
the  value  of  his  stock  to  send  them  by  rail  rather  than 
they  should  have  been  on  the  road  for  twenty-five 
hours. 

2121.  I mean,  if  he  has  a van  at  his  door  which 
takes  them  in  two  hours  ? — ^That  is  what  I was  vis- 
ualising in  answering  you  before,  that  the  Railway 
Companies  may,  now  they  have  facilities  for  short 
journeys,  get  wagons. 

2122.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  from  you.  You 
think  the  railways  can  undertake  the  collecting  and 
delivery  of  such  goods? — ^I  think  the  railways  will  give 
the  best  possible  service. 

2123.  But  the  farmer  is  relinquishing  something 
and  I want  to  see  what  you  are  gomg  to  put  in  its 
place.  If  the  farmer  is  to  give  up  the  conveniences 
of  the  road  service  that  he  now  has,  what  are  you 
gomg  to  i3ut  in  its  place  ? — I understand  that  the 
mtention  of  the  Railway  Companies  is  to  give  m its 
place  a better  and,  if  necessary  and  where  necessary, 
a connected  service. 

2124.  That  is  the  point  I want  to  get  out.  Just  one 
other  question.  In  paragraph  16,  you  seem  to  exclude 
the  individual  owner-driver  from  the  State  control  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  bring  him  m.  You  see,  he  does 
not  book  on  at  a given  time  m the  mornmg.  If  he 
was  an  employd  he  would  be  on  duty  at  a definite  time. 
If  he  is  an  employer  he  goes  at  his  pleasure,  so  it  is 
very  difficult. 

2125.  Is  not  that  individual  employer  the  very 
person  who  governs  the  whole  of  the  road  traffic  ? 
Is  he  not  the  man  who  sets  the  pace,  both  as  to 
freights  and  to  everything  else  ? — By  the  mdividual 
you  mean  the  person  who  drives  his  car  for  pleasure? 

2126.  No,  I mean  the  haulier  who  owirs  a lorry 
and  drives  it. — He  would  of  course  have  to  come 
under  the  same  regulations  because  he  would  be  the 
employ^  of  someone,  some  business  person  who  put 
the  transit  of  his  goods  into  his  hands. 

2127.  He  would  be  an  employe  in  that  sense,  but 
he  is  a contractor  on  his  own  ? — Yes,  it  would  apply 
to  him. 

2128.  He  would  come  in  under  the  same  regulations  ? 
— Bound  to  do  so,  but  you  could  not  very  well 
regulate  the  hours  of  the  private  oar  driver  who 
drives  for  his  own  particular  pleasure. 

2129.  It  is  the  man  who  is  earning  that  I am 
speaking  of  ? — Yes,  he  would  come  in. 

2130.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : You  will  remember 
the  Terms  of  Reference  to  this  Commission.  Perhaps 
you  will  not  mind  if  I read  them  to  you.  ( Terms  of 
Reference  read).  What  part  of  that  Reference  do  you 
consider  would  be  assisted  m solution  by  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  ? — I understood.  Sir 
WiUiam,  that  the  Commission  were  anxious  to  make 
their  enquiry  as  wide  as  possible  and  not  to  restrict 
it,  or  to  eliminate,  we  will  say,  nationalisation  of 
railways.  Otherwise  I certainly  should  not  have 
attempted  to  h^-ve  put  something  on  to  this  Com- 
mission that  was  not  an  endeavour  to  be  helpful. 

2131.  I am  not  complaining.  That  is  the  problem 

we  have  got  to  solve,  and  I was  wondering  which 
part  of  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  railways  being 
nationalised  would  assist  ? — “ The  employment  of 
the  available  means  of  transport  . . . to  the 

greatest  public  advantage.”  That  is  where  we 
thought  it  came  in. 

2132.  Is  it  not  possible  to  achieve  in  tMs  respect — 
I am  not  speaking  of  course  of  conditions  of  employ- 
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ment  and  that  sort  of  thing — but  in  this  respect  ; is 
there  any  part  of  it  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  the 
present  organisation  of  the  railways  ? — I think  you 
have  just  missed  the  crowning  condition.  You  would 
certainly  achieve  everything  much  better  if  the 
railways,  the  great  transport  of  this  coimtry  after 
all,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  therefore  you 
would  start  off  with  a much  better  begimiing.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  that  no  improvement  could  be 
made  without  it,  but  I think  that  all  improvements 
would  be  possible  with  it. 

2133.  You  think  that  the  application  of  this  principle 
would  be  the  most  direct  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  referred  to  this  Commission  ? — It  would 
assist  very  largely.  I would  not  presume  to  say  that 
I am  putting  before  you  a solution  of  all  the  problems 
you  will  be  faced  with  as  a Commission. 

2134.  Is  it  merely  a suspicion  or  is  it  a fact  that 
where  you  get  a Government  service  there  is  a general 
tendency  to  rest  satisfied  with  a comfortable 
mediocrity  ? — I do  not  quite  know  that.  Sir.  There 
is  the  Post  Office  which  continually  comes  under 
someone’s  criticism.  I do  not  see  why  it  should. 
Even  if  I admitted  that  it  might  have  been  so  in  some 
oases  in  the  past,  after  all  we  are  advancing  a little, 
if  it  is  slowly,  and  I do  not  think  we  should,  because 
it  is  a State  service,  allow  it  to  become  moribund  for 
w^nt  of  either  criticism  or  skilled  advice. 

2135.  In  reply  to  one  of  my  colleagues  you  instanced 
the  scrapping  of  locomotives  when  one  enghieer 
succeeded  another.  Is  that  sort  of  thing  impossible 
under  War  Office  conditions  ? — I am  afraid  it  occurs 
very  much  under  War  Office  conditions,  but  it  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

2136.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a vice  essential  to  the 
State  system  ? — Essential  to  the  State  system  ? 
The  way  I put  that  forward  was  to  show  that  some 
national  controlling  interest  is  wanted  to  see  that, 
for  example,  locomotives  are  not  built  which  do  not 
give  good  results.  We  think  the  State  would  obviate 
that. 

2137.  But  as  a commercial  concern  there  are  share- 
holders who  are  interested  to  get  some  return  on 
their  money  from  it  ? — They  would  have  got  more 
if  matters  had  not  been  as  they  were. 

2138.  On  the  other  side  there  are  taxpayers  whose 
pockets  have  got  to  be  hghtened  to  make  up  for 
losses  ? — The  taxpayers  would  be  wise  enough  when 
they  were  correctly  advised  not  to  keep  on  using 
somethmg  which  was  a loss  because  of  the  expense 
of  getting  something  new  which  would  save  them  in 
the  end.  After  aU,  cheap  things  are  never  cheap. 

2139.  That  is  your  opinion.  In  answer  to  one  of 
my  colleagues,  you  instanced  turnip  jam.  Has  not 
that  practically  disappeared  now  that  competition 
has  returned  ?— No,  Sir.  What  entered  my  mind 
and -made  me  think  about  it  was  the  case  of  a girl 
witness  in  a London  Police  Court  some  years  ago 
who  described  herself  as  a jam  pip  maker.  When  the 
Magistrate  pursued  that  it  was  found  that  she  made 
wooden  pips  to  put  in  imitation  jam.  What  I was 
trying  to  infer  from  that  was  that  competition  means 
something  chea,per,  something  adulterated,  something 
nasty,  something  impure.  Perhaps  I should  not 
have  come  down  to  the  question  of  the  turnip  jam,  but 
I do  contend  that  competition  has  never  helped  us. 

2140.  But  does  not  competition  result  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  ? — I am  afraid  not.  Sir. 


2141.  You  do  not  believe  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  ? — That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the 
fittest.  Possibly  by  the  fittest  you  mean  the  strongest 
man.  I may  beat  a weaker  man  to  death,  but 
although  physicaUy  not  so  strong  as  I,  he  may  have 
possessed  a far  better  brain  than  myself.  So  that 
when  you  talk  about  the  survival  of  the  fittest  it 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the  fittest. 

2142.  I want  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  paragraph  5. 
You  speak  there  about  want  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  Railway  Companies.  Is  not  part  of  that  want 
of  initiative  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Companies 
are  too  big  ? — No,  Sir.  It  has  been  on  account  of 
their  littleness.  Again,  to  stick  to  my  own  particular 
craft,  although  it  applies  in  everything  else,  I would 
instance  locomotive  engineers,  each  one  building 
his  own  class  of  engine.  There  are  now  scores  of 
different  classes  of  engines.  Since  the  grouping,  a 
lot  of  this  old  stuff  has  been  taken  to  the  big  depots 
and  scrapped  as  practically  useless.  As  you  get  more 
and  more  into  fewer  controls  or  one  central  control, 
you  get  the  elimination  of  this  building  on  certain 
lines  for  one  individual  and  on  certain  other  lines 
for  another  individual,  and  you  begin  to  get  the 
building  of  a locomotive  for  the  use  of  railways, 
as  railways,  and  not  merely  to  meet  some  particular 
person’s  ideas. 

2143.  In  paragraph  6 you  say : — “ Again  the 
railways  under  the  State  could  officially,  on  scientific 
lines  rather  than  on  mere  competitive  lines,  make 
tests  of  the  utility  of  new  methods  of  the  use  of  coal 
such  as  pulverisation.”  Could  you  tell  us  what, 
in  your  mind,  is  the  distinction  between  scientific 
and  competitive  fines  for  the  tests  ? — Yes.  There 
have  been  theories  that  competed  with  other  theories 
of  compounding  in  steam  utilisation  and  that  has 
been  going  on,  because  it  has  been  one  man’s  theory 
as  against  the  other  man’s  theory.  Another  man  has 
a theory  of  three  or  four -cylinder  engines.  That  is 
merely  competitive.  You  do  not  get  varieties 
eliminated  in  a scientific  way.  I instanced  some  of 
the  tests  that  have  been  made,  because  I could  see 
eventually  emerging  from  them  a better  class.  There 
were  tests  within  the  last  few  years  where  locomotive 
engineers  were  brave  enough — and  I compliment 
them  on  it — to  put  another  type  of  engine  on  their 
system  and  see  what  it  could  do.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  even  got  over  three  of  the  French  “ de 
Glehn  ” engines.  It  has  been  done,  but  only  very 
recently.  A drive  could  be  given  to  it  by  the  State 
eliminating  the  personal  and  bringing  in  the  scientific. 

2144.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  excluding 
the  private  motor  car  from  the  central  area  of  great 
cities,  is  not  the  chief  obstruction  to  traffic  rather  the 
slow  horse  vehicles  such  as  the  railway  vans  ? Take 
the  Euston  Road,  for  instance.  Are  not  the  railway 
vans  the  obstruction  there  ? — No,  I do  not  thinlt  so, 
because  you  see  they  are  transporting  something 
which  has  got  to  be  transported  by  some  kind  of 
vehicle  of  that  size,  whether  it  is  horse  or  motor 
drawn.  If,  instead  of  driving  into  the  City  in  my 
own  motor,  I used  a public  conveyance  that  would 
take  me  to  the  same  destination,  I should  not  clutter 
up  the  road  with  my  motor.  If  I do  drive  my  motor, 
I take  up  more  space  than  I,  as  an  individual,  am 
entitled  to,  having  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  road 
to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Bromley,  for  your  evidence.  I am  afraid  we  have 
kept  you  rather  long. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 
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Mb.  Conobmobb  Thomas  Champ,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


2146.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace) : In  paragraph  12  you 
refer  to  the  Railway  Companies  having  to  pay  rates  ? 
—Yes. 

2146.  Can  you  tell  us  how  railways  are  rated  ? 

Is  it  only  on  the  rental  value  of  the  properties  they 
own  ? — ^I  understand  so. 

2147.  Is  there  not  something  on  the  traffic  they 
carry  ? — They  pay  the  ordinary  rate. 

2148.  On  what  basis  do  you  suggest  that  road 
transport  should  be  rated  ? — I would  suggest  that  the 
rates  should  be  levied  upon  their  buildings  and 
property,  where  they  have  any,  of  course,  and  that 
portion  of  the  rates  which  one  might  assume  in 
ordinary  circumstances  would  go  to  pay  for  the 
upkeep  of  roads  should  be  borne  by  the  petrol  tax,  as 
I indicated  yesterday.  * 

2149.  You  do  not  suggest  an  increase  in  motor 
taxation  ? — ^No,  I think  on  reflection  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  owner  of  the  small  car  who  takes  it  out 
perhaps  once  a week. 

2150.  Rating  upon  their  property  would  not  reach 
a very  large  sum,  would  it  ? — I am  rmable  to  say  that. 
Some  of  them  have  very  extensive  premises  to-day. 

2151.  Nothing  to  what  the  railways  have.  The 
railways  are  rated  on  the  whole  of  their  track  on  which 
they  run.  You  do  not  suggest  any  increase  in  the 
motor  tax  ? — ^Not  in  the  motor  tax  as  such. 

2152.  It  has  been  suggested  the  £25,000,000 
produced  by  the  motor  tax  is  insufficient  for  the 
upkeep  of  roads  ? — I think  it  is  the  method  of  applying 
the  tax,  and  it  appears  to  me  a tax  on  petrol  would 
be  a more  equitable  way  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds. 

2153.  You  would  increase  the  petrol  tax  ? — ^Yes. 

2154.  And  that  should  go  to  the  Road  Fund  ? — 
Yes. 

2155.  The  only  other  question  that  occurs  to  me 
relates  to  something  that  is  not  on  your  statement. 

I do  not  know  whether  you  would  be  willing  to 
answer  it  or  not.  It  is  in  regard  to  wayside  stations 
with  which  I am  familiar  and  which,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  eight-hour  rule,  appear  to  be 
particularly  overstaffed  ? — ^That  has  been  met,  to 
some  extent,  by  what  we  term  the  “ spread-over.” 
The  “ spread-over  ” is  an  arrangement  by  which  men 
can  be  booked  off  duty  and  their  overall  hours  are 
extended,  and  those  periods  when  they  are  booked 
off  duty  are  not  cormted  as  working  hours. 

2156.  We  find  on  wayside  stations  where,  before 
this  rule  operated,  there  were  two  men,  a station 
master  and  a porter,  another  man  has  been  imported 
on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  eight-hoixr  day.  Is 
not  that  a very  heavy  burden  for  railways  to  bear  ? — I 
think  it  is  inevitable  that  when  you  institute  an  eight - 
hour  day  you  must  increase  staff,  of  course,  if  the  hours 
have  been  longer  before,  and  as  the  desirability  of  an 
eight-hour  day  or  a forty -eight-horn-  week  is  embodied 
in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  I do  not  know  that  one 
can  quarrel  with  it  as  a principle,  but,  as  I say,  we 
have  eased  the  position  as  between  the  railway 
companies  and  ourselves  by  agreeing  to  what  is  called 
the  “ spread-over  ” which  does  extend  the  overall 
hours,  and  places  no  value  as  working  hours  on  the 
hours  when  a man  is  unemployed. 

2157.  Let  us  come  to  a concrete  point.  In  the  case 
of  a small  wayside  station  where  two  men  were  quite 
sufficient  before  and  now  three  are  employed,  how 
does  the  spread-over  affect  them  ? — It  affects  them  in 
this  way,  that  most  of  those  stations  are  not  open 
continuously  for  twenty-four-  hours.  It  may  well 
happen  that  you  have  them  open  for  eighteen  hours, 
so  we  say  that  two  men  with  an  overall  period  can 
cover  it  with  nine  hours  each,  one  hour  of  which  is 
a spread-over. 

* Q.  1879,  page  146. 


2158.  In  that  case  you  would  say  that  three  men 
are  not  necessary  ? — Three  men  are  not  necessary 
under  that  arrangement  and  are  not  emj)loyed. 

2159.  We  do  see  plenty  of  wayside  stations  with 
three  men  ? — I think  you  do  and  probably  if  you 
enquired  into  the  nature  of  their  duties  you  would 
find  they  are  necessary. 

2160.  Their  duties  are  diminished  because  of  the 
road  traffic,  that  is  the  point  I want  to  get  at  ? — ^Not 
necessarily,  because  part  of  the  duties  of  a porter 
are  to  keep  the  station  clean  and  put  lamps  in  the 
signals  and  many  other  duties.  Things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem  in  this  world.  Many  duties  which 
these  men  perform  are  duties  you  do  not  see  when 
you  walk  on  to  the  platform  and  step  into  the  train. 

2161.  We  saw  it  done  before  by  two  men.  You 
say  there  is  no  relief  from  that  ? — I think  the  relief 
has  already  been  afforded. 

2162.  The  other  case  relates  to  Sunday  service. 
What  is  a man  paid  for  Simday  service  ? — A man  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a half. 

2163.  For  a whole  day  ? — No,  it  would  depend.  A 
man  need  not  be  necessarily  paid  a day’s  pay.  He 
may  work  short  of  the  day  and  he  is  paid  time  and  a 
hah.  Each  hour  he  works  is  rated  at  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

2164.  A man  who  has  a horse  has  to  water  the 
horse  morning,  mid-day  and  evening.  On  the  whole, 
an  horu  or  an  hour  and  a half  would  be  occupied.  Is 
he  paid  overtime  on  the  hour  and  a half  only  ? — In 
most  cases  where  there  is  a small  cartage  staff  of  that 
kind  arrangements  are  made  for  some  other  company’s 
servant  to  do  the  necessary  watering  and  feeding  of  the 
horse. 

2165.  Has  not  that  substitute  to  bo  paid  just  the 
same  ? — It  is  counted  as  part  of  his  ordinary  duties. 
Assuming  a porter  was  going  on  duty  at  one  of  those 
places  and  his  duties  allowed  sufficient  time  to  feed 
and  water  the  horse,  in  quite  a munber  of  cases  it  is 
deputed  to  him.  He  would  be  paid  in  any  case. 

2168.  In  many  of  these  stations  there  are  no  porters, 
the  stations  are  shut  on  Sundays  ? — Then  you  would 
have  to  pay  the  man. 

2167.  (Lord  Northampton)  : We  had  the  pleasure 
this  morning  of  hstening  to  Mr.  Bromley,  and  what 
struck  me  after  having  heard  your  evidence  yesterday 
was  that  you  had  not  an  agreed  scheme  of  nationalisa- 
tion. Have  your  two  Unions  ever  come  together  and 
discussed  the  question  ? — No,  we  have  not  met  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  question.  We  have  come 
together  in  conferences.  We  have  agreed  on  the  broad 
principle  of  nationalisation,  but  we  have  not  gone 
into  details. 

2168.  As  I understand  you  are  both  pressing  for 
nationalisation,  I should  have  thought  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  if  you  came  to  some  agreement  as  to 
the  form  of  nationalisation  that  you  want  ? — If  you 
can  assure  me  that  the  matter  is  hkely  to  become  an 
urgent  political  question  in  the  near  future,  we 
certainly  -will. 

2169.  It  is  a question  whether  this  Commission 
will  recommend  nationalisation.  Both  of  you  come 
from  the  same  industry.  Both  of  you  come  and 
press  for  different  forms  of  nationalisation.  Would 
it  not  be  to  your  advantage  if  you  had  reached  some 
agreement  beforehand  as  to  the  best  form  of  national- 
isation to  be  asked  for  and  the  best  means  of  bringing 
it  about  ? — I think.  Sir,  in  the  event  of  it  appearing 
probable  that  nationahsation  would  come  about,  in 
which  case  I assume  further  enquiries  would  be  made, 
that  your  suggestion  would  be  quite  a good  one,  but 
inasmuch  as  we  have  not  quite  arrived  at  that  point 
we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  do  as  you  suggest. 
I could  not  imagine  there  would  be  any  serious  differ- 
ence between  us  on  detail. 
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2170.  Yesterday  you  told  us  you  calculated  the 
capital  value  of  the  four  railways  as  being 
£746,000,000  ? — That  was  on  the  21st  December  last. 

2171.  Then  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  idea 
of  your  Union  was  that  the  State  .should  take  over 
that  capital  on  its  present  value  by  means  of  a 5 
per  cent,  railway  loan  ? — Yes. 

2172.  And  then  you  contemplated  paying  off  that 
loan  over  a period  of  years  ? — Yes. 

2173.  Can  you  tell  me  what  length  of  period  you 
had  in  mind  for  paying  it  off  ? — I had  not  fixed 
anything  definite.  I had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  get  down  to  such  close  detail. 

2174.  I expect  everybody  is  in  favour  of  nationalisa- 
tion as  a matter  of  theory,  but  when  one  comes  down 
to  figures  there  is  a difficulty  in  seeing  how  it  can  be 
brought  about.  You  have  not  come  down  to  any 
figures  whatever  ? — As  to  the  redemption  fund  ? 

2176.  As  to  how  you  would  take  it  over  from  the 
present  companies  ? — ^No,  I should  want  to  think  over 
that  point  before  I answered  that. 

2176.  [Major  Astor)  : In  paragraph  7 you  refer 
to  a scheme  of  co-ordination.  Have  you  thought 
out  a scheme  at  aU  for  bringing  the  two  services,  road 
and  rah,  together  ? — ^Yes,  I have  thought  out  the 
possibhities  of  a scheme.  I probably  have  not 
thought  of  aU  the  possibhities,  one  seldom  can,  but 
in  my  judgment  it  might  be  a very  good  thing  that 
where,  shah  we  say,  a branch  fine  proved  un- 
remunerative,  train  services  there  should  be  dis- 
continued and  a road  service  established  in  its  place. 
In  addition,  you  might  use  motor  traction  for  the 
continuation  of  the  conveyance  of  goods  which  were 
required  to  be  dehvered  very  urgently.  Such  goods 
might  be  conveyed  on  lorries  on  the  train  if  necessary, 
and  might  be  taken  by  road  to  their  destination  where 
it  was  not  an  economic  proposition  to  run  a steam 
train  through.  There  should  also  be,  and  indeed, 
there  now  is  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  combined 
road  and  rah  service  for  the  continuation  of  passenger 
services,  by  taking  through  tickets.  In  such  ways  as 
these  and  in  quite  a number  of  other  ways  which  one 
cannot  at  present  foresee,  you  shoihd  so  combine  rail 
and  road  services  as  to  afford  relief  to  the  congestion 
on  the  roads  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  uneconomic 
working  of  the  rahways  on  the  other. 

2177.  Worhd  such  co-operation  be  limited  in 
your  scheme  to  rahway-owned  motor  transport 
services  ? — ^Yes,  I think  so. 

2178.  You  would  not  wish  to  elhnmate  the  com- 
petition of  private  road  services  ? — I would  if  it  were 
proved  to  be  wasteful.  It  is  bad  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  if  there  should  be  congestion  on  its  roads  while, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  traffic  could  equally 
well  be  conveyed  on  the  railways.  If  you  have 
a sufficiency  of  facilities  for  transport,  it  seems  to  me 
foolish  that  one  form  should  be  lying  partially  idle 
while  another  form  is  embarrassing  the  people  of  the 
cormtry  and  causing  congestion  on  the  roads.  I think 
it  is  bad  in  principle  and  therefore  I would  limit  it  to 
those  which  were  owned  by  the  railways,  and  I would 
eliminate  such  competition  as  proved  to  be  a serious 
embarrassment  to  the  country. 

•2179.  Would  such  elimination  be  at  the  discretion 
of  some  new  body,  because  you  could  not  do  it  for 
all  time  at  a given  date  ? — ^At  the  discretion  of  the 
Mmistry  of  Transport  who  should  be  assisted  by 
advisory  bodies  in  the  various  areas,  as  to  the  needs 
existing  in  those  areas. 

2180.  Would  they  also  be  responsible  for  the  traffic 
to  be  carried  by  road  and  rail  ? In  paragraph  11  you 
say  “ There  are  no  restrictions  or  legislative  control 
imposed  upon  private  road  transport  under- 
takings . . . ” They  can  pick  and  choose  their 

traffic,  but  the  railways  are  general  carriers.  I do 
not  quite  see  the  object  of  your  putting  that  in. 
Granted  it  is  so,  of  course  ? — ^That  is  so.  The  railways 
are,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  common  carriers  and  they' 


have  no  power  to  refuse  such  goods  as  are  entitled  to 
be  carried  by  Statute  on  the  railways.  For  mstance, 

I can  cite  a case — the  case  of  heavy  snow  last  whiter 
in  the  West  of  England.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  motor  lorries  which  had  been  conveying  milk  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  to  bring  that  milk  up  to 
other  towns.  They  shnply  went  to  the  Railway  Com- 
pany and  tendered  the  milk  and  whether  it  was 
economic  for  the  Railway  Company  or  not  they  had 
to  accept  that  milk.  I believe  in  one  case  it  was 
necessary  to  get  an  engine  out  specially  in  order  to 
work  it.  That  seems  a form  of  discrimmation  m 
favoru  of  road  traffic  and  not  givhig  the  Railway 
Companies  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  m the  same  way 
as  the  other  people  do. 

2181.  You  are  putting  it  in  really  to  pomt  out  a 
disadvantage  -under  which  the  railways  suffer  ? — Yes. 

2182.  And  you  think  that  can  be  put  right  ? Some- 
body will  have  to  carry  the  milk  ? — I thmk  if  you  had 
road  motor  traffic  imder  proper  regulation  that  they 
too  should  be  forced  to  carry  goods  legally  tendered. 
Of  course,  climatic  conditions  are  acts  of  God  which 
camiot  be  provided  for  hi  any  Act,  but  if  road  traffic 
cannot  face  all  these  thmgs  I do  not  see  why  it  should 
be  thro-^vn  upon  a railway. 

2183.  I suppose  in  the  interests  of  trade  there  must 
be  some  way  of  conveying  the  commodity  ? — ^Yes, 
exactly.  If  you  say  to  a party  “You  must  perform 
certain  acts  m order  to  serve  the  commimity  ’ ’ and  if 
that  party  equips  itself  in  order  to  perform  those 
acts  and  then  finds  that,  owing  to  some  new  form  of 
activity  springing  up,  part  of  its  equipment  is  rendered 
unnecessary,  and  there  comes  along  some  contingency 
which  is  miforeseen  and  you  agam  say  to  them 
“ You  must  do  this  whether  your  equipment  is  ready 
for  it  or  not,”  I think  there  is  a legitimate  grievance. 

2184.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  railways  to  decide 
whether  they  carry  it  by  train  or  by  the  ancillary 
services  to  which  you  refer  ; you  would  give  them 
that  discretion  so  long  as  they  get  it  to  its  destma- 
tion  ? — So  long  as  other  people  were  prepared  in  fair 
times  to  carry  it,  then,  if  you  put  an  obligation  on  the 
Railway  Companies,  you  should  put  an  obligation 
on  other  people  as  well.  I only  ask  for  the  same 
conditions  for  one  as  for  the  other  while  competition 
exists.  I am  imder  the  difficulty  of  thinkhig  of  two 
systems.  I must  not  lose  sight  of  what  would  happen 
imder  nationalisation  and  I must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
possible  reforms  under  private  o-wnership. 

2185.  Can  you  define  what  you  would  call  anchlary 
railway  services  ? — The  legal  definition  of  ancillary 
is  a case  of  argument.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are 
thinking  of  the  technical  arguments  that  have  taken 
place,  but  what  I had  in  mind  was  that  those  services 
cwned  by  the  Railway  Companies  or  partly  o-wned 
by  the  Railway  Companies  should  be  nationalised 
also. 

2186.  In  the  long  run  it  is  cheaper  and  quicker  to 
send  heavy  stuff  by  railway  than  it  is  by  road  ? 
Undoubtedly. 

2187.  So  competition  does  not  arise  in  that  case  ? — 
No. 

2188.  And  there  must  be  an  approximate  mileage 
after  which  one  can  say  competition  ceases  ? I 
think  so. 

2189.  Have  you  worked  out  anything  of  that  sort, 
where  road  transport  from  a station  can  be  regarded 
as  ancillary  to  a railway  service  ? — I think  that  can 
be  legitimately  regarded  as  ancillary  to  the  railway 
ser-vice  when  performed  by  an  organised  body  of 
road  transport,  but  as  I explained  yesterday,  when  it 
is  performed  by  firms  doing  their  own  cartage,  a 
different  question  arises,  but  just  as  at  the  present 
Time  the  Railway  Companies,  in  most  cases,  employ 
their  own  lorries,  either  horse  or  motor,  and  in  other 
cases  let  it  out  to  contractors  to  do  the  work,  it 
really  becomes  part  of  a railway  service  and  is 
ancillary  to  it. 
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2190.  {Chairman)  : There  is  just  one  point  I would 
like  to  ask  you.  You  have  been  indicating  to  us 
your  view  of  the  best  way  to  solve  our  present  traffic 
difficulties  ? — Yes. 

2191.  And  I understand  that  your  principal 
remedy,  and  in  this  Mr.  Bromley  and  Mr.  Walkden 
agree  with  you,  would  be  nationalisation  of  the 
railway  system  ? — I do  not  want  to  put  it  that  way. 
I would  not  like  the  Commission  to  get  the  impression 
that  I believe  you  must  have  nationalisation  before 
you  could  greatly  improve  our  transport  system.  I 
think  control  is  the  main  thing.  I thinlr  the  most 
effective  way  of  getting  control  is  by  nationalisation. 

2192.  You  mean  control  of  railways  or  control  of 
roads  ? — Control  of  road  and  railway. 

2193.  You  are  anticipating  very  much  the  point  I 
was  going  to  put  to  you,  which  was  this.  If  it  should 
so  happen  that  nationalisation  of  the  railways  is 
outside  practical  politics,  we  will  say  for  the  next 
few  years,  which  you  admit  is  a possibility,  I have  no 
doubt  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2194.  Is  there  no  measure  of  control  of  road  trans- 
port which  you  would  advocate  now,  even  preserving 
the  present  four  big  Railway  Companies  ? — There 
certainly  is. 

2195.  In  the  latter  part  of  your  evidence  you  have 
indicated  that  the  railways  are  under  what  are  called 
disabilities  and  that  road  transport  is  uncontrolled 
in  the  sense  that  railway  transport  is  controlled  ? — 
Yes. 

2196.  Supposing  you  could  not  get  nationalisation 
now,  you  would,  I take  it,  be  in  favour  of  a certain 
amount  of  control  in  the  present  uncontrolled  road 
traffic  ? — Yes. 

2197.  I take  it  because  you  feel  the  present  arrange- 
ment, or  want  of  arrangement,  causes  an  amount  of 
uneconomic  competition ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so,  and 
in  addition,  it  causes  a great  deal  of  danger  to  the 
public. 

2198.  Danger  owing  to  absence  of  proper  traffic 
regulations  ? — Absence  of  proper  traffic  regulations  ; 
absence  of  the  provision  of  examination  of  men  and 
so  on  who  drive  motors.  I want  to  make  my  point 
perfectly  clear  ; I fear  I did  not  yesterday.  I would 
see  to  it  that  everybody  who  drove  a motor,  not 
merely  the  man  who  is  working  for  an  employer,  but 
anyone  who  drove  a motor,  should  possess  qualifi- 
cations for  doing  so. 

2199.  You  mean  you  would  have  a test  of  skill  in 
driving,  would  you  ? — And  a test  of  physical  fitness. 
I have  seen  a man  driving  with  one  arm.  I object  to 
being  killed  by  a man  with  two  arms,  but  I think  a 
man  with  one  arm  might  be  prevented  from  doing  it. 

2200.  When  people  talk  of  tests  for  drivers  there 
are  two  distinct  types  of  tests  suggested.  One  is  a 
test  of  skill  about  which  there  is  a great  diversity  of 
opinion  ; the  other  is  a test  of  physical  fitness.  Do 
you  advocate  both,  that  there  should  be  an  examina- 
tion of  skill  or  only  a test  for  fitness  ? — I wordd 
advocate  both,  but  I would  lay  the  greater  emphasis 
on  the  point  of  physical  fitness. 

2201.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
the  Commission  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I mentioned 
yesterday,  I believe,  I did  not  elaborate  it,  the 
possibility  of  controlling  the  speed  of  vehicles  which 
to-day  are  required  to  keep  down  to  a certain  speed, 
but  which,  we  all  know,  do  not  do  so. 


2202.  You  mean  motor  buses  ? — I mean  motor 
buses  very  largely.  The  striking  case  is  that  existing 
on  the  Great  North  Road  where  one  can  see  huge 
buses  come  roaring  by,  keeping  the  crest  of  the  road, 
a danger  to  other  motorists  and  to  pedestrians  as  well. 

2203.  They  are  often  timed  beyond  the  legal  limit  ? 
— I rmderstand  they  are.  I suggested  yesterday  it 
was  possible  by  a mechanical  device  to  keep  them 
down  to  certain  speeds  whether  they  liked  it  or  not. 

2204.  Is  that  mechanically  possible  ? — Yes,  it  is 
mechanically  possible. 

2205.  Caimot  anybody  tamper  with  it  ? — I am 
not  expert  enough  to  say. 

2206.  I have  heard  it  suggested  in  the  case  of 
private  oars,  but  I always  understood  a skilled 
engineer  could  very  easily  tamper  with  it  ? — I could 
not  say  that. 

2207.  {Major  Salmon)  : This  Memorandum  refers 
to  the  question  of  the  control  of  road  transport. 
Would  you  mind  explaining  what  you  mean  by  control  ? 
Is  it  the  control  of  the  character  and  weight  of  goods 
carried  ? — ^Yes,  it  would  include  that.  That  is  not 
all.  It  would  give  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
assisted  by  localities,  power  to  prevent  the  mreconomic 
use  of  transport.  At  the  present  time  I am  inclined 
to  think  we  have  more  facilities  for  transport  than  we 
need  and  the  Ministry  should  have  power  to  order 
that  certain  classes  of  goods  should  be  conveyed  by 
rail  or  by  road.  They  should  have  control  of  the 
issue  of  licences,  through  the  localities,  in  order  that 
the  roads  might  not  be  unduly  crowded,  the  localities 
being  perhaps  the  best  judges  of  the  needs  of  their 
districts  and  able  to  advise  the  Ministry  on  that 
point.  I think  that  the  number  of  vehicles  on  the 
roads  should  be  definitely  kept  down,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  were  absolutely  needed  in  the 
interests  of  industry  and  trade. 

2208.  ( Chairman)  : You  mean  public  vehicles  ? — 
Yes. 

2209.  You  are  not  referrmg  to  private  vehicles  ? 
— No,  the  private  vehicle  I would  limit  by  the  fitness 
of  the  person  to  drive  it. 

2210.  {Major  Salmon)  : Do  I imderstand  your  idea 
would  be  that  the  State  should  control  the  class  of 
goods  that  a merchant  should  send  by  road  and  that, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  cost  him  more  to 
send  it  by  rail,  he  should  nevertheless  be  forced  by  the 
State,  if  they  in  their  discretion  thought  it  more 
desirable,  to  send  them  by  rail  ?— No.  I assume  that 
the  Mmistry  would  be  composed  of  men  of  common- 
sense  and  that  they  should  have  regard  to  these  things, 
and  certainly  Parliament  Avoidd  not  entrust  them  with 
arbitrary  powers  of  that  kind.  Certainly  they  should 
not  do  anything  in  an  mreconomic  way. 

2211.  How  could  you  control — I am  trying  to  see 
how  it  can  be  carried  out  administratively — how  can 
you  say  that  certain  goods  should  go  by  rail  rather 
than  by  road  unless  at  the  same  time  you  also  provide 
for  consideration  to  be  given  to  the  relative  costs  per 
ton-mile  ? — I think  they  should  certainly  take  that 
hito  consideration. 

2212.  You  give  them  that  discretion  ? — ^Yes. 

2213.  Just  one  other  pohrt  I would  like  to  ask.  Do 
I rmderstand  you  to  say  you  exclude  from  your 
suggestion,  industry  that  is  running  its  owir  transport 
wholly  for  its  own  industry  ? — ^Yes. 

( Chairman)  : Thank  you  ; we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 


{ The  Witness  withdrew. ) 
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Mr.  Alexander  George  Walkden,  called  aird  examined. 


2214:.- [Chairman]  : You  are,  I think,  General 

Secretary  of  the  Railway  Clerks’  Association  ? — ^Yes, 
Sir.  Perhaps  I had  better  tell  you  something  about 
myself  before  I proceed.  I have  held  that  position 
22  years.  Before  then  I was  a railway  employe  on 
the  old  Great  Northern  Railway. 

2215.  As  a clerk  ? — ^As  a clerk.  I joined  their 
service  m 1889,  and  served  in  many  offices  in  different 
parts  of  the  oormtzy,  including  the  District  Manager’s 
office  at  Nottingham.  In  1905,  the  last  year  of  my 
service,  I was  appointed  Goods  Traffic  Agent  at  one 
of  the  Peterborough  depots  and  had  to  do  the  loading 
arrangements  for  all  the  bricks  that  came  from  Pletton, 
just  outside  Peterborough.  All  the  problems  of 
getting  economic  loads,  getting  better  reszolts,  were 
my  constant  study.  Earlier,  in  the  Nottingham  office, 
I had  to  survey  the  cartage  costs  on  returns  sent  in 
from  the  stations,  also  the  handling  costs  of  the 
loading  of  goods  and  statistics  of  that  kind,  so  I 
gathered  some  information  as  to  the  economic  factors 
of  railway  operation.  Since  being  appointed  as 
Secretary  to  the  Railway  Clerks’  Association,  I have 
had  to  study  all  kinds  of  transport  problems  because, 
since  I was  appointed  in  1906,  railways  have  been 
under  continuous  enquiry  and  road  transport  has 
been  emerging  and  bulking  large  in  the  public  mind 
and  railway  people  have  had  to  take  accozmt  of  that. 
We  were  required  to  give  evidence  in  the  enquiry 
Mr.  Chirrchill  set  up  in  1909  on  railway  amalgamation 
and  joint  working  agreements.  Then  we  were  con- 
siderably concerned  when  the  amalgamations  were 
actually  brought  about  under  the  Act  of  1921.  We 
had  to  consider  the  position  then  and  study  it  closely 
in  all  its  bearings.  I want  to  say  that  the  more  one 
studies  it,  the  more  modest  one  feels  as  to  one’s  capacity 
for  grappling  with  such  an  enormous  subject.  One 
finds  it  touches  every  aspect  of  the  economic  and 
social  life  of  the  whole  community,  and  if  I may  say 
so,  we  have  felt  your  task  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one  and  fraught  with  a great  many 
difficulties,  so  we  have  approached  the  problem  in 
tha,t  spirit  and  have  given  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  it.  That  is  why  my  Memorandum  is  perhaps  more 
lengthy  than  that  of  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Memo.  No.  7. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

The  Railway  Clerks’  Association. 


Introductory. 

1.  On  behalf  of  the  Railway  Clerks’  Association,  I 
may  say  we  have  given  close  consideration  to  the 
questions  involved  in  the  wide  terms  of  reference  to 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  to  the  five  specific  points 
set  out  in  their  Memorandum  dated  19th  October 
1928. 

Upon  the  first  and  second  of  those  points  we 
hold  the  view  that  there  is  a growing  need  for  increasing 
the  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  available  means  of 
transport  and  of  co-ordinating  them  in  a way  that 
wo^d  prevent  overlapping  and  wasteful  competition, 
whilst  ensuring  a satisfactory  transport  service  to 
the  community. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport. 

3.  In  our  opinion,  these  two  objects  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  restoration  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port to  the  position  which  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  occupy  at  the  time  of  its  inception,  and  by  endowing 
that  Ministry  mth  authority  to  take  over  and  re- 
organize the  railway  service,  in  co-ordination  with  all 
other  means  of  transport ; the  latter,  in  so  far  as 
private  ownership  continues,  to  be  under  the  control 
uf  the  Ministry. 


4.  The  position  of  the  transport  services  at  present 
is  more  or  less  chaotic,  and  it  is  imperative  that  their 
future  development  should  be  adequately  regulated  in 
the  public  interest  under  one  supreme  authority, 
which  might  devolve  certain  of  its  functions  on  Re- 
gional Officers  or  upon  Local  Governing  Authorities. 

5.  The  great  purpose  of  this  proposed  measure 
should  be  not  only  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  travel, 
trade  and  industry,  but  to  provide  for  their  future 
requirements,  and,  above  all,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  country,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  agriculture,  to  new  industries  and  to  the  better 
housing  of  the  people. 

6.  These  are  all  dependent  upon  efficient  and 
economical  transport.  We  fail  to  see  how  there  can 
be  proper  co-ordination  between  the  railway  service 
and  other  means  of  transport,  except  through  the 
Ministry  itself.  That  Ministry  should  also  act  in  co- 
operation with  other  gi-eat  Departments  of  State, 
e.g.,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Ministry  of  Ilealth. 

The  Railways. 

7.  Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  the  present  position 
of  the  railways  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  amalga- 
mations authorised  by  the  Act  of  1921  have  not 
fulfilled  the  expectations  to  which  they  gave  rise  ; 
railway  securities  have  depreciated  heavily  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  outlook,  as  matters  now 
stand,  is  very  gloomy  both  for  the  shareholders  and 
the  employees.  In  our  view,  this  is  due  to  : — 

[а]  the  inadequacy  of  the  re-organisation  scheme 

provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1921  ; 

(б)  the  continuance  of  the  unduly  heavy  burden 

of  unremunerative  capital  carried  by  the 

Amalgamated  Companies  ; 

(c)  the  unfair  competition  of  road  transport 

undertakings  ; 

(d)  the  depression  in  certain  heavy  industries  ; 

and 

(e)  the  backwardness  of  the  development  of 

British  agriculture. 

8.  We  do  not  take  a pessimistic  view  of  the  future 
of  British  industry  and  agriculture,  and  we  believe 
that,  if  completely  re-organised  as  a National  service, 
our  railways  will  prosper  again,  and  that,  in  any  case, 
as  they  are  the  principal  means  of  speedy  and  economi- 
cal transport  for  long  distances,  they  are  vitally 
necessary  to  the  community. 

9.  The  continued  existence  of  competing  Railway 
Companies  prevents  the  full  adoption  of  large  measures 
of  economy  which  would  be  practicable  if  the  railways 
were  nationalised,  and  brought  under  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  W e suggest  that  he,  with  the  Government 
of  the  day,  should  be  responsible  for  general  policy, 
but  that  the  executive  administration  of  the  railway 
services  should  be  entrusted  to  a small  Board  of  full- 
time Comimssioners,  chosen  for  their  suitability  and 
representative  of  the  State  and  of  the  railway  workers 
respectively.  The  Board  might  be  assisted  by  Ad- 
visory Committees  of  representatives  of  Trade  and 
Industry,  and  of  Local  Government  Bodies. 

10.  One  great  disadvantage  of  the  present  system 
of  control  by  Boards  of  Railway  Directors  is  that,  in 
many  important  respects,  those  Boards  do  not  work  in 
harmony  with  one  another  (they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  do  so),  and  they  are  composed  of  gentlemen 
who  have  many  other  personal  interests.  Such 
interests  are  usually  of  more  importance  to  them  than 
is  their  railway  interest.  Consequently,  they  are  not 
single-minded  in  their  attitude  towards  railway  affairs, 
and  differences  and  delays  arise  which  are  sometimes 
disastrous. 

11.  A case  in  point  is  that  of  their  attitude  towards 
road  motor  transport.  Instead  of  appreciating  the 
position  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  IVar,  when  the 
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Military  Authorities  were  anxious  to  dispose  of  very 
large  numbers  of  road  motor  vehicles  and  it  had 
already  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  road 
motor  transport  was  a paying  proposition,  the 
Directors  of  the  various  railways  took  no  steps  to 
acquire  those  vehicles  (which  they  might  have  had 
on  exceptionally  favourable  terms),  but  stood  by 
while  they  were  all  sold  to  their  new  competitors. 
True,  the  late  London  & North  Western  Railway 
Company  promoted  a Bill  in  1922  for  powers  to 
engage  in  road  motor  transport,  but  abandoned  it 
in  a very  half-hearted  way,  and  all  the  Companies 
allowed  six  more  years  to  pass  by  before,  in  1928,  any 
definite  steps  were  taken  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

12.  Apart  from  giving  the  major  portion  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  other  matters,  Railway  Direc- 
tors are  primarily  imbued  with  the  motive  of  in- 
creasing dividends  rather  than  the  development  of 
more  efficient  services  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
This  question  of  motive  is  supremely  important,  and 
inevitably  affects  policy  more  than  any  other  factor. 
If  the  railways  were  nationalised,  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  his  permanent  Commissioners  would 
be  entirely  concenred  with  givhig  satisfaction  to  all 
who  needed  to  use  the  transport  services  ; also  with 
helping  in  the  general  development  of  the  country. 
Their  general  policy  and  activities  would  be  subject 
to  question  day  by  day  in  Parliament,  and  they 
would  thus  be  made  continuously  aware  of  the  needs 
of  the  community.  The  Minister  and  his  Commis- 
sioners, also  the  Departmental  Managers,  and  all  the 
railway  employes,  would  be  concerned  to  obviate 
public  criticism  and  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

13.  Owing  to  their  lack  of  real  knowledge  of 
railway  operation,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the 
present  Railway  Directors  do  not  even  carry  out 
measures  which  are  open  to  them  for  reducing  the 
expenses  of  working  the  railways.  A case  in  point 
is  that  of  their  failure  to  secure  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  from  a change  in  regard  to  privately- 
owned  wagons.  All  railway  employees  are  aware  of 
the  difficulty  and  waste  that  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  half  the  railway  freight  wagons  in  this 
country  belong  to  private  traders,  who,  of  course, 
control  their  movements.  These  wagons  have  to  be 
shunted  out  from  amongst  others,  and  hauled  to  the 
places  required  by  their  owners,  instead  of  being 
available  for  general  use.  Obviously,  it  would  be 
more  expeditious  and  economical  for  all  wagons  to 
be  owned  by  the  railways,  and  controlled  by  those 
who  are  responsible  for  their  operation. 

14.  The  evil  of  the  existence  of  privately-owned 
wagons  was  recognised  when  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port was  established,  as  it  was  then  endowed  with 
power  to  purchase  all  such  wagons,  but  this  provision 
was  modified  in  subsequent  legislation.  In  our  view, 
the  Railway  Directors  might  long  ago  have  agreed 
unitedly  to  ask  Parliament  to  allow  them  to  acquire 
all  existing  private  wagons  on  reasonable  terms  and 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  others.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  they  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to 
take  steps  in  this  direction,  and  are  apparently 
content  to  allow  the  existing  waste  to  continue. 
The  magnitude  of  the  matter  may  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  approximately  770,000 
railway-owned  freight  wagons  and  600,000  privately- 
owned. 

15.  A National  Board  of  fuH-time  Railway 
Commissioners  (containing  representatives  of  the 
700,000  railway  workers)  would  naturally  advise  the 
Minister  of  Transport  to  take  steps  to  carry  into 
effect  the  acquisition  of  all  privately-owned  wagons. 
They  would  also  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  provide  for  the  common  use  of  all  the  vehicles 
which  at  present  belong  to  the  separate  Railway 
Companies.  An  enormous  amount  of  engine-time 
and  laboru  costs  would  be  saved  if  all  the  railway 
stock  in  this  country  were  nationally-owned,  and 
could,  without  let  or  hindrance,  be  used  wherever 
needed.  The  freedom  from  existing  restrictions  in 
the  use  of  vehicles,  and  the  greater  mobility  thus 


acquired,  would  be  of  almost  incalculable  advantage 
in  railway  working.  It  would  certainly  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  that  means  of  transport. 

16.  Another  matter  which  would,  in  our  view, 
be  more  thoroughly  considered  by  the  National 
Railway  Commissioners  than  by  the  existing  Boards 
of  Directors  is  that  of  the  comparative  emptiness  of 
Ist-Class  carriages.  This  has  been  accentuated  in 
recent  times  by  the  increasing  use  of  motor-cars  by 
those  members  of  the  public  who  formerly  travelled 
more  by  railway  and  used  Ist-Class  carriages.  Direct 
observation  tends  to  show  that  there  must  he  a 
serious  loss  to-day  over  the  provision  of  Ist-Class 
accommodation,  and  that  greater  general  satisfaction 
would  accrue  from  the  public  at  large  if  all  the 
seating  was  available,  without  restriction,  for  the 
use  of  all  passengers. 

17.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  serious  complaint 
arising  from  the  absence  of  different  “ Class  ” ac- 
commodation on  the  London  Tube  Railways.  They 
are  certainly  operated  more  expeditiously  through 
the  absence  of  differences  between  one  carriage 
and  another.  People  can  go  in  at  any  doorway  and  sit 
down  in  any  seat.  No  one  has  to  stand  up  in  a Tube 
carriage  while  there  are  vacant  seats  close  by,  as  is 
often  the  case  on  the  other  railways.  The  pre- 
dominant aim  in  passenger-carrying  business  should 
be  to  get  every  seat  filled  and  to  give  every  passenger 
satisfaction.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
salvation  of  the  railways  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  development  of  passenger  traffic. 

18.  We  would  draw  attention  to  another  point  in 
regard  to  railway  rolling  stock  ; that  is,  that  many  of 
the  existmg  passenger  carriages  are  of  obsolete  type 
and  need  replacing  by  modem  vehicles.  Recent 
accidents  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  desirable  that 
new  vehicles  should  be  constructed  more  largely  of 
steel,  and  should  be  illuminated  by  electricity  rather 
than  by  gas.  The  latter  provision  should  also  be 
installed  in  the  large  number  of  passenger  vehicles 
which  are  stdl  suitable  for  public  use,  but  which  are 
gas-fitted. 

19.  We  recognise  the  fact  that,  during  the  war- 
period,  new  oonstmction  had  to  be  suspended,  and 
that  the  great  increase  in  costs  wliich  followed  the 
war  made  it  difficult  and  almost  prohibitive  for 
improvements  to  be  undertaken.  But  they  are  needed 
more  than  ever  now,  and  m our  view  they  could  be 
undertaken  better  by  a State  authority  than  by  the 
existing  Railway  Comparues. 

20.  The  capital  cost  is  necessarily  the  chief  con- 
sideration with  Railway  Directors,  and  the  fact  that 
a State  authority  could  raise  new  capital  on  better 
terms  than  the  Railway  Companies  could  is  an 
exceedingly  important  factor.  An  easy  and  convenient 
way  of  raising  new  capital  for  State  railway  improve- 
ments would  be  to  increase  the  rate  of  mterest  on 
Post  Office  Savmgs  Bank  deposits  and  remove  the 
restriction  as  to  the  maximum  amount  which  any 
person  may  place  there.  This  would  bring  in  a large 
volume  of  new  money,  a considerable  portion  of  which 
could  be  used  to  finance  State  railway  enterprise. 
Alternatively,  money  received  on  Savings  Certificates 
could  be  utilised  in  the  same  way. 

21.  The  present  condition  of  many  of  our  great 
railway  stations  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  un- 
doubtedly has  a deterrent  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  passenger  traffic.  In  London  we  have  oiily 
about  one  station  that  could  be  shown  to  a Continental 
or  American  visitor  with  any  degree  of  pleasure.  The 
others  are  badly  out  of  date,  and  most  of  them  need 
complete  reconstruction.  The  widening  of  the  rail 
approaches  to  the  big  stations  is  even  more  necessary. 
At  present,  in  many  eases,  their  construction  is 
“ bottle-necked,”  which  causes  delays  as  well  as  the 
risk  of  accidents. 

22.  In  our  view,  the  new  stations  should  be  equipped 
with  Post  Offices,  writing  rooms  and  shops  of  various 
kinds  for  the  convenience  of  passengers.  In  fact, 
everything  should  be  done  to  make  the  railway  station 
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an  attractive  place  where  spare  time  may  be  utilised 
without  discomfort.  At  present,  speaking  generally, 
a passenger’s  time  is  wasted  miserably  if  he  or  she 
has  to  wait  long  at  a railway  station. 

23.  If  the  railway  authorities  made  full  use  of  spare 
space  which  is  available  on  or  over  their  own  land  at 
stations,  by  the  provision  of  shops  and  other  rentable 
premises,  a great  deal  of  the  capital  involved  in  re- 
construction could  be  recovered  from  the  rents  of 
their  shops,  flats,  cinemas,  etc.  Practical  illustrations 
of  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect  may  be  observed 
at  some  of  the  Metropolitan  Company’s  stations,  e.g.. 
Baker  Street,  Liverpool  Street  and  King’s  Cross. 
We  have  other  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to 
country  stations,  and  these  wiU  be  mentioned  in  sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 

24.  On  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  existing 
railway  capital  and  its  transfer  to  the  proposed  State 
Railway  Authority,  we  suggest  that  it  should  be 
written  down  to  its  value  as  indicated  by  Stock 
Exchange  prices  at  the  conclusion  of  1928,  and  that 
the  transfer  be  effected  by  the  exchange  of  share 
certificates  on  the  method  usually  adopted  in  merging 
operations. 

25.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  new  State  railway 
security  could  be  fixed  at  an  appropriate  figure  com- 
parable to  the  rate  at  which  the  British  Government 
can  raise  money  at  the  present  time.  This  would 
give  a better  security  to  the  Shareholders,  and  would 
automatically  write  out  a large  proportion  of  the  un- 
remunerative  capital  which  now  burdens  railway  enter- 
prise. 

26.  In  our  view,  this  would  open  a new  era  for  the 
railways  of  this  country,  and  their  financial  position 
would  improve  to  an  extent  that  is  never  likely  to  be 
realised  if  they  are  left  under  their  present  ownership 
and  control.  Under  the  existing  Companies,  over- 
lapping and  wasteful  competition  stiU  continues  on  a 
large  scale.  The  power  of  the  Companies  to  give  good 
service  varies,  in  different  areas,  according  to  the 
separate  policy  or  the  financial  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  Company  concerned  in  each  case.  This  would  be 
obviated  if  they  were  merged  into  one  National  con- 
cern, and  all  areas  would  have  an  equally  fair  chance 
of  having  their  transport  requirements  met. 

27.  Apart  from  wasteful  competition,  there  is 
further  waste  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  four 
centres  of  direction,  control  and  adroinistration,  and 
additional  waste  in  the  existence  of  a considerable 
number  of  Joint  Lines,  involving  duplicate  instruc- 
tions, duplicate  accounts  and  dual  management  of 
a confusing  and  uneconomic  character.  The  proper 
co-ordination  of  transport  services  cannot  be  hoped 
for  while  this  state  of  things  exists  amongst  the  rail- 
ways. 

28.  The  complete  standardisation  of  all  plant  and 
equipment  by  the  National  Railway  Commissioners 
would  lead  to  further  improvements  and  economies, 
and  the  production  or  purchase  of  stores  for  the 
unified  railway  service  could  be  arranged  on  more 
favourable  terms  by  the  Commissioners,  in  view  of  the 
enormous  quantities  that  would  be  required. 

29.  After  the  transfer  to  the  State  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  re-organisation  of  the  railway  services 
had  been  carried  out,  and  the  new  arrangements 
stabilised,  a Sinking  Fund  should  be  established  for  the 
ultimate  amortization  of  railway  capital  on  the 
principle  that  is  usually  adopted  in  mimicipal  and 
other  public  undertakings. 

30.  Of  course,  in  any  Measure  to  provide  for  the 
re-organisation  of  the  railways,  safeguarding  clauses 
would  be  required  for  the  protection  of  any  of  the 
existing  employees  whose  services  might  not  be 
needed  under  the  new  arrangements.  The  provisions 
as  to  staff  which  were  embodied  in  the  Railways  Act  of 
1921  would  be  appropriate  for  this  purpose,  with 
suitable  adjustments  to  meet  the  present-day  position. 

31.  Another  staff  question  would  be  that  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  existing  Railway  Superannuation 


Fmids,  and  their  standardisation  on  terms  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  the  new  scheme  instituted  by  the 
London  Midland  & Scottish  Company  under  Act  of 
Parliament  m 1924.  The  position  of  the  old  Railway 
Funds  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  understood 
that  these  would  be  merged  and  put  upon  a better 
footing  after  the  amalgamations  of  the  Companies 
authorised  by  the  Act  of  1921.  So  far,  only  the 
London  Midland  & Scottish  and  Southez-n  Companies 
have  done  anything  in  this  direction.  If  adequate 
pension  airangements  were  brought  iizto  operation,  a 
large  mzmber  of  retirements  would  take  place  by  those 
employees  who  are  of  pensionable  age,  azzd  this  wozild 
automatically  reduce  any  excess  of  staff  cazised  by 
the  carrying  out  of  measures  of  consolidation  azzd 
economy  by  the  State  Railway  Commissioners. 

Proposed  Channel  Tunnel. 

32.  The  demand  for  a railway  tzzzmel  to  give  a 
direct  service  between  ozzr  own  cozuztry  and  the 
Continent  is  agauz  being  strongly  pressed,  and  public 
opinion  at  the  present  time  is  becoming  impatient  of 
this  vezy  desirable  development  being  prohibited  by 
the  insistezzce  of  objections  from  the  Naval  and  Militazy 
Authorities.  Tlze  Railway  Clerks’  Associatiozz  has  for 
many  years  been  in  favozzr  of  the  construction  of  a 
Channel  Tuzmel  and,  by  raising  the  matter  in  a Reso- 
lution at  the  Azmual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party 
in  1917,  was  instrumental  hz  cazzsing  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  azzd  his  Cabizzet  to  give  favourable  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  when  they  took  Office  in 
1924. 

33.  We  are  firznly  of  the  opinion  that  this  great 
developmezzt,  whiclz  would  zmdoubteclly  cause  an 
enormous  uzorease  of  railway  traffic  of  all  descriptiozzs, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  hazzds  of  a 
private  Company,  but  should  form  part  of  the  pro- 
posed State  railway  system.  An  appropriate  Agree- 
ment could  be  formulated  by  the  British  and  French 
State  Railway  Authorities,  and,  in  our  view,  the 
carrying  out  of  this  measure  would  meet  with  zmiversal 
approval. 

34.  In  addition  to  bringing  about  closer  and 
more  continuous  contact  between  ozzrselves  and  the 
Nations  of  Europe,  and  developing  the  spiz’it  of 
international  friendship,  the  construction  of  the 
Tuzmel  would  be  a real  means  of  redzzcing  zmemploy- 
ment  in  this  cozuztry,  as  an  eziormozzs  amozmt  of 
labour  would  be  required.  We  suggest  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  dealt  with  in  conjzmction  with 
the  proposed  new  termizzal  station  for  London  to 
replace  the  existing  little  station  at  Charing  Cross. 
The  scheme  should  be  worked  out  in  a way  that 
would  provide  for  great  International  Express  trains  to 
rzm  through  to  a splendid  new  station  in  London, 
which  all  British  citizens  might  fairly  regard  with 
civic  pride,  and  which  would  help  to  advertise  our 
eozmtry  to  the  whole  World. 

Road  Motor  Transport. 

35.  We  take  it  the  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission are  all  aware  of  the  chaotic  state  of  this 
branch  of  transport  service.  In  our  view,  its  proper 
regulation  and  development  is  a matter  of  the 
highest  public  importance,  and  we  suggest  that  this 
should  bo  zmdortaken  on  the  same  principle  as  we 
have  recommended  for  the  re-organisatiozz  of  the 
railway  service.  That  is  to  say,  there  should  be 
a Board  of  Road  Transport  Commissioziers  con- 
stituted similarly  to  ozzr  proposed  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  working  as  a Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  which  should  have  complete 
suzerainty  over  aU  road  motor  traffic. 

36.  We  zmderstand  there  is  a phantom  “ Road 
Board  ” in  existence,  and  we  recozzzmend  that  this 
be  made  a real  Board  of  Commissioners  entrusted 
with  the  adnzinistration  of  the  Road  Fzmd,  as  well 
as  with  full  powers  to  regulate  traffic  on  the  highways. 
A good  deal  of  devolution  in  administration  wozzld, 
of  course,  be  necessary,  and  this  could  be  provided 
for  by  the  appointment  of  Regional  Officers  who 
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could  act  in  consultation  and  co-operation  with 
County  Councils,  Borough  Councils  and  other  Local 
Governing  Bodies,  and  could  be  assisted  by  Local 
Advisory  Committees.  There  might  also  be  a Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the  proposed 
new  Road  Board. 

37.  By  having  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  the 
Road  Commissioners  both  rmder  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  it  would  be  possible  to  ensine  unity  of 
policy  and  progressive  development  without  over- 
lapping or  avoidable  waste.  If  the  two  Boards  were 
independent  of  each  other  and  were  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  there  would  be 
no  effective  means  of  ensuring  co-ordination  of 
railway  and  road  transport  services.  Without  such 
co-ordination  the  position  of  both  those  services 
must,  in  our  view,  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

38.  We  consider  that  the  Railway  Commissioners 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  road  transport  undertakings  as  “feeders” 
to  the  railways.  We  make  this  as  a fii'st  suggestion 
because  we  recognise  that,  now  that  road  motor 
transport  can  be  made  effective  and  satisfactory, 
it  would  be  inadvisable  (except  in  a few  particular 
cases)  to  expend  further  capital  in  the  construction 
of  extension  lines  of  railway. 

39.  The  cost  of  acquiring  land  and  building 
and  equipping  rail  track  is  so  expensive  to-day, 
that  the  better  policy  would  be  for  the  Minister  of 
Transport  to  direct  his  Commissioners  to  arrange 
for  the  improvement  of  existing  highways,  where 
necessary  to  meet  public  requirements  by  road 
motor  . services  worked  from  railway  stations  into 
areas  where  such  services  are  needed. 

40.  The  foregoing  suggestion  embraces  the  principle 
that  road  motor  concerns  which  are  engaged  as 
carriers  for  the  public  should  be  transferred  to 
public  ownership  under  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
and  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  railways,  imless 
transferred  to  Municipalities  under  suitable  provisions. 

41.  In  most  instances  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Municipal  tramway  and  bus  services  should 
continue,  as  at  present,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Local  Authorities  who  are  responsible  for 
them,  but  there  may  be  oases  in  which  the  Munici- 
palities would  prefer  that  at  least  some  part  of  such 
services  should  be  taken  over  and  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  railways.  A case  of  this  kind 
appears  to  exist  at  Sheffield. 

42.  We  feel  that  a clear  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  drawn  between  road  vehicles  that  are  run  for  hire 
(either  passenger  or  freight),  and  those  which  are  kept 
for  personal  use  or  are  operated  by  persons  or  firms 
engaged  in  trade  and  industry  who  use  them  for  the 
transport  of  their  own  commodities.  The  latter  need 
to  be  brought  under  proper  regulations,  and  their 
operation  carried  out  on  terms  that  are  fair  in  relation 
to  the  publicly-owned  rail  and  road  services.  This 
would  probably  be  the  greatest  task  of  the  re-con- 
structed  Road  Board. 

43.  We  suggest  the  following  as  desirable  and 
necessary  measures  for  the  regulation  of  privately- 
owned  road  motor  vehicles,  and  agree  that  those 
which  are  publicly-owned  or  attached  to  the  railway 
services  should  be  brought  rmder  similar  regulations  ; 

(а)  Examination  of  all  persons  who  desire  to  act 

as  road  motor  drivers  ; permits  or  licences 
not  to  be  granted  to  those  who  are  phy- 
sically unfit  for  such  work. 

(б)  Legal  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  labour, 

minimum  rates  of  pay,  and  safeguarding 
conditions  for  all  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  road  motor  work,  whether  as  owners  or 
employees ; such  conditions  to  include 
reasonable  provision  for  meal -times  and 
rest  periods. 

(c)  Regulations  as  to  the  size  and  safe  condition 
of  all  road  motor  vehicles. 


{d)  Prohibition  of  unduly  heavy  freight  loads  for 
transport  on  the  highways  (unless  by  special 
permit  in  exceptional  oases),  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  all  steam-driven  lorries  after  a 
reasonable  time-limit  has  been  notified. 

(e)  Standardisation  of  signals  used  in  controlling 
road  traffic  ; road  motor  users  to  pay  for 
cost  of  signalling  services  performed  by 
police  or  other  public  employees. 

(/)  Arrangements  for  public  inquiries  into  all 
serious  accidents  on  the  highways,  with 
provision  for  reports  thereon  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Road  Board  ; the  Ministry 
of  Transport  to  furnish  summarised  reports 
half-yearly  to  Parliament. 

(g)  Employers  of  persons  engaged  in  road  trans- 

port to  be  compelled  to  insure  all  such 
persons  against  risks  of  accident,  such 
insurance  to  be  effected  through  a Public 
Fund  under  the  Road  Board. 

(h)  Equitable  taxation  to  be  levied  upon  road 

users  for  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
their  “ permanent  way.” 

44.  The  foregoing  proposals  are  submitted  largely 
out  of  regard  for  the  increasingly  dangerous  state  of 
the  highways  at  the  present  time.  The  last  item  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  fairest  means  of  raising  money 
for  the  provision  of  new  roads  where  such  are  needed 
to  prevent  congestion  of  traffic.  In  our  view,  no  part 
of  the  charge  for  such  roads  should  fall  upon  the  local 
rates. 

45.  In  addition  to  land  for  the  roads  themselves, 
the  Ministry  should  be  authorised  to  buy  adjoining 
land  on  the  basis  of  the  local  rate-book  valuation. 
This  land  would  subsequently  become  “ frontage  ” to 
the  new  roads,  and  by  renting  it  for  building  purposes 
the  State  could  recover  the  cost  of  the  roads  and,  in 
some  cases,  obtain  additional  revenue  for  other 
development  purposes. 

Inland  Navigation  and  Coastal  Steamship 
Services  and  Aerial  Navigation. 

46.  A large  proportion  of  the  canals  in  this  country 
are  already  railway-owned  and  would,  of  course,  be 
taken  over  with  the  railways.  Such  others  as  are 
suitable  for  public  use  and  for  economic  working 
should,  in  our  view,  be  acquired  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners.  The  question  of  their 
development  is  one  which  requires  re-examination  in 
the  light  of  recent  experience,  and  this  matter  would 
naturally  come  under  the  purview  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

47.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  coastal  steamship 
services  should  also  be  acquired  by  the  Ministry,  and 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  railways  and  canals. 
This  naturally  involves  similar  treatment  for  docks 
and  harbours,  but  a great  number  of  these  are  alrea,dy 
owned  by  the  Railway  Companies  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  remainder  would  be  a comparatively  simple 
matter. 

48.  In  view  of  the  recognised  potentialities  of 
aerial  navigation,  we  suggest  that  this  also  should 
be  brought  under  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
co-ordinated  with  the  other  transport  services. 

Co-Ordination  and  Development. 

49.  In  addition  to  the  suggestions  we  have  aheady 
submitted  in  respect  of  the  co-ordination  of  the 
various  means  of  transport,  we  desire  to  point  out 
that  there  might  be  a greater  measure  of  co-operation 
between  the  railway  and  postal  services,  including 
telegraphs  and  telephones.  If  all  the  railways  were 
State-owned,  their  great  system  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  might  largely  be  made  available 
for  use  for  G.P.O.  services.  At  present,  public 
messages  received  at  railway  stations  usually  have 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  nearest  Post  Office  and  then 
re -transmitted  over  Post  Office  wires  to  their  des- 
tination. 
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50.  The  collection  and  delivery  of  letters  in  rural 
. areas  might,  in  many  instances,  be  carried  out  more 

economically  and  satisfactorily  from  the  railway 
station  by  utilising  margins  of  time  available  in 
railway  staff  working  arrangements.  In  many 
rural  areas,  part-time  postmen  are  employed,  and 
we  suggest  that  their  work  might  be  done  in  con- 
jrmction  with  roadside  station  work  to  make  a 
whole-time  job  for  the  men  concerned.  At  some 
country  stations  there  is  need  for  a half-time  porter, 
and  at  the  Post  Office  not  far  away  a half-time 
postman  is  employed.  We  suggest  that  the  two 
jobs  might  be  put  together  with  advantage  in  many 
instances. 

51.  This  would  help  to  diminish  part-time  em- 
ployment, which  is  in  many  respects  objectionable. 
In  some  cases  the  whole  of  the  postal  work  could 
be  done  satisfactorily  from  the  railway  station. 
We  have  observed  in  big  towns  that  Postal  Sorting 
Offices  are  located  on  premises  some  distance 
away  from  the  main  Post  Office  itself,  and  we  suggest 
that  any  future  Sorting  Offices  that  may  be  needed 
might  with  advantage  be  constructed  on  railway 
premises. 

52.  Similarly,  co-operation  between  the  State 
Railway  Commissioners  and  the  Electricity  Commis- 
sioners should  prove  to  be  of  substantial  advantage. 
In  some  cases  expense  could  be  saved  by  laying  electric 
cables  alongside  railway  banks  instead  of  over  pri- 
vately-owned land,  and  wasteful  duplication  might  be 
avoided  in  the  provision  of  electric  supplies  for 
railway  use.  Such  supplies  are  likely  to  be  needed 
more  largely  in  the  future,  and  we  should  hope  that 
instances  we  have  Imown  where  an  electric  plant  has 
been  installed  at  considerable  expense  by  a Railway 
Company  and  afterwards  abandoned,  because  cheaper 
supplies  could  be  obtained  from  other  sources, 
would  be  avoided. 

53.  In  some  cases  Electric  Power  Stations  or 
Sub-stations  might  be  erected  by  arrangement  on 
spare  land  owned  by  the  Railway  Authority,  and  the 
heavy  expense  of  acquiring  private  land  thereby 
avoided.  Obviously,  all  pubhc  electric  establishments 
which  require  a coal  supply  should  have  a railway 
ooimection  by  siding,  and  this  fact  alone  makes  it 
eminently  desirable  that  the  two  services  should  be 
worked  together  as  closely  as  possible. 

54.  The  unorganised  state  of  the  Coal  Industry 
in  this  cormtry  is  a matter  of  serious  public  concern, 
and  one  large-scale  reform  which  has  been  strongly 
advocated  is  that  of  the  unification  of  coal-selling 
arrangements.  In  our  view,  this  is  a most  necessary 
measure  to  ensure  economy  and  efficiency  in  supply 
arrangements,  and  whenever  it  is  brought  into 
operation  it  might  be  carried  out  in  most  cases  to  the 
best  advantage  in  conjrmction  with  the  railway 
service.  The  railway  station  would  be  the  distribution 
depot,  and  the  railway  agent  or  stationmaster  could 
be  made  the  coal  supply  agent.  This  arrangement 
is  in  actual  operation  at  a large  number  of  railway 
stations  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed,  and 
gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  Colliery  Companies. 

55.  Under  an  old  Agreement  they  are  allowed 
to  make  the  stationmaster  their  agent  for  the  direct 
sale  of  coal,  and  it  is  part  of  the  arrangement  with  the 
Railway  Company  that  he  may  requisition  the  aid 
of  railway  labom  (generally  that  of  plate-layers) 
for  the  prompt  emptying  of  coal  wagons  into  ‘ ‘ berths  ’ ’ 
provided  for  that  purpose.  This  ensures  the  quick 
clearance  of  the  trucks,  and  under  that  arrangement 
these  vehicles  yield  more  service  than  can  be  obtained 
in  other  areas. 

56.  The  State  Railway  Commissioners  could  also  co- 
operate with  the  Muustry  of  Agriculture  in  assisting 
the  development  of  that  industry.  Experience  has 
shown  that  progress  can  best  be  achieved  in  agriculture 
by  State-aided  co-operation  amongst  those  engaged  in 
the  industry.  If  that  principle  were  fully  applied,  the 
country  roadside  stations  could  be  used  as  depots  for 
seed,  patent  manures,  feeding  stuffs  and  implements  ; 


also  for  the  grading  and  packing  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
eggs  and  dairy  produce.  Furthermore,  creameries, 
bacon  factories,  beet  sugar  factories  and  fruit  pre- 
serving works  could  with  advantage  be  constructed  on 
railway  station  land.  In  fact,  the  railway  country 
station  could  be  made  the  centre  of  all  new  activities 
in  agricultural  development,  and  the  stationmaster 
could  act  as  the  representative  of  both  Ministries. 

57.  For  these  and  other  purposes,  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  should  be  endowed  with  special  powers  to 
acquire  land,  on  reasonable  terms,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  railway  stations  and  alongside  railway  lines. 
Such  land  could  be  made  available  for  the  erection  of 
factories  and  works  to  provide  for  new  industries  which 
are  now  evolving.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
these  to  have  the  use  of  land  on  reasonable  terms  with 
railway  siding  accommodation. 

58.  Another  case  in  which  co-operation  -with  public 
authorities  would  be  mutually  advantageous  is  that 
of  the  provision  of  new  housing  accommodation  to 
meet  present-day  requirements.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  and  any  Local  Governing  Authority  could 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  Railway  Commissioners 
for  the  provision  of  satisfactory  transport  arrange- 
ments for  road-making  and  building  materials  to  land 
located  within  reach  of  a railway  station.  This  could 
be  done  rmder  an  Agreement  whereby  additional 
facilities  for  passengers  would  be  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  residents. 

59.  At  railway  stations  where  there  is  a public 
requiring  such  accommodation,  provision  should  be 
made  for  motor  garages  to  encourage  people  residing 
some  distance  from  the  station  to  run  in  their  own  cars 
in  the  rnorning,  make  a journey  by  railway,  and  retrrm 
home  from  the  station  by  car  in  the  evening.  A 
flourishing  arrangement  of  this  kind  exists  at  the  new 
station  at  Morden  owned  by  the  London  Electric 
Railway  Company. 

60.  This  concludes  the  statement  of  our  views  upon 
the  five  subjects  set  out  by  the  Royal  Commission 
in  their  announcement  of  the  19th  October  last, 
together  with  other  suggestions  which  we  feel  to  be 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  great  Inquiry  they  have 
undertaken  in  the  public  interest. 


2216.  {Chairman)  : I have  read  your  Memorandum 
through  recently.  Though  it  is  more  elaborate,  a 
great  deal  of  it,  in  substance,  runs  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  statements  of  Mr.  Cramp  and  Mr.  Bromley, 
in  the  sense  that  yom  principal  recommendation  is 
nationalisation  and  control  of  transport,  both  of  road 
and  rail,  by  the  Ministry ; is  that  so  ? — Yes,  broadly 
speaking. 

2217.  I think  perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  for  you 
to  go  through  it  and  call  attention  to  those  points 
to  which  you  specially  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  ? — I thought  that  would  be  helpful. 
I have  hstened  to  some  of  the  interrogations  and  it 
may  mean  fewer  questions  will  have  to  be  put  to  me 
if  I may  make  a statement.  In  paragraph  9 of  my 
statement  we  suggest  the  policy  of  railway  nationalisa- 
tion plus  the  nationalisation  of  all  forms  of  public 
transport,  brought  together  under  one  Board  of 
Commissioners.  That  should  be  a small  board  of 
full  time  Commissioners.  That  is  in  line  with  the 
suggestion  we  made  in  a Bill  which  Mr.  Thomas 
introduced  into  Parliament  in  March,  1921,  before 
Sir  Eric . Geddes  introduced  the  Railway  Bill  in 
May,  1921,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
In  that  Bill  we  laid  it  down,  and  we  stand  to  that 
now,  that  this  body  of  Commissioners  should  be  chosen 
for  their  suitability  and  should  originate  from  sources 
where  their  experience  would  have  the  greatest  value 
in  dealing  with  this  great  undertaking.  We  suggested, 
of  course,  that  the  State  would  have  the  appointment 
of  all  the  Commissioners,  but,  on  advice,  they  would 
be  chosen  by  the  State  from  suitable  people  with  high 
qualifications  in  railway  and  general  transport 
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knowledge  and  praotioal  experience  ; that  there 
should  be  a representative  of  the  Treasury,  because 
the  matter  of  finance  is  very  vital  and  we  felt  there 
should  be  someone  there  to  watch  that  aspect  of  the 
matter.  Not  that  we  anticipate  calls  on  the  Treasury 
at  all,  but  it  would  be  very  helpful,  because  finance 
is  a big  question  which,  in  the  high  circles  of  railway 
administration,  has  to  be  considered. 

2218.  I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  that  out.  I think  the  Treasury  would  take 
good  care  of  that  ? — Then  we  should  not  differ  if  they 
were  insistent  on  that ; we  should  agree  to  start  with. 
We  suggest  there  should  be  three  people  chosen  in 
that  way,  three  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  practical 
railway  work  on  nominations  made  by  the  Trade 
Unions,  but  the  choice  and  appointment  of  course 
made  by  the  Crown.  They  should  be  clothed  with 
full  independent  authority  to  rim  the  business.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  there  is  no  provision  for  a 
Chairman.  I must  say  that  is  a very  sad  omission. 
Chairman  are  always  exceedingly  important  people, 
and  the  Chairman  of  this  body  of  six  Commissioners 
would  be  of  quite  exceptional  importance.  You 
would  want  a man  of  very  great  personahty,  of  wide 
knowledge  of  pubho  life  and  modern  requirements  of 
all  kinds  to  see  that  the  carrying  on  of  this  great 
imdertaking  was  done  in  the  right  spirit.  One  can 
always  illustrate  what  one  means  by  quoting  names, 
but  it  is  rather  a delicate  thing  to  do  and  I would 
rather  be  excused  so  far  as  living  people  are  concerned, 
but  I knew  the  late  Sir  George  Gibb  very  intimately. 
He  was  the  sort  of  man.  He  was  very  adaptable,  had 
profound . knowledge  and  a ready  mind.  He  came 
from  managing  the  old  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company  to  undertake  the  re-organisation  of  the 
London  Electric  Railway,  the  District  Railway  and 
others,  and  was  very  successful.  That  is  the  type  of 
man  I have  in  mind  who,  I think,  should  be  appointed 
and  called  Director  General  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
Chairman  of  the  Commissioners. 

2219.  This  suggestion  deals  with  railway  transport 
only  ?— No,  Sir.  I think  I show  later  that  where 
road  transport  is  at  present  allied  to  railway  working, 
it  should,  of  course,  be  retained,  and  I go  further. 
We  have  tried  to  think  this  out  very  carefully  as 
practical  people.  You  cannot  hesitate  and  vacillate 
between  different  groups  of  people.  You  have  to 
find  a principle  which  will  apply  and  will  work,  and 
we  have  reached  a conclusion  that  all  forms  of  public 
transport,  all  kinds  of  concerns  that  cater  for  the 
public  should  be  taken  over  and  dovetailed  with  the 
railway.  All  forms  of  transport  catering  for  the 
public,  whether  freight  or  passengers,  should  come 
under  these  Commissioners,  be  co-ordinated  to  work 
economically  and  provide  all  that  the  public  requires. 

2220.  They  would  be,  in  fact.  Transport  Commis- 
sioners in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  ? — That  is  so. 
The  railways  would  be  their  largest  responsibility. 
Then  I was  going  to  refer,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the 
functions  of  the  Chairman,  to  the  position  of  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  and  what  he  has  done  in  Canada. 
Many  of  us  are  famihar  with  that.  He  was  appointed 
as  a sort  of  Chairman  for  the  working  of  the  railways. 
I think  he  has  another  title  as  well,  but  he  is  not  in 
Parliament,  he  is  not  a politician,  he  is  detached  from 
the  Government.  He  has  the  controlling  hand.  He 
is  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
He  takes  the  northern  lines,  the  upper  part  of  Canada, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  get  the  lower  part, 
but  there  are  many  towns  throughout  the  systems 
where  they  touch  and  where  they  are  in  active 
competition.  My  information  is  he  has  lifted  the 
Canadian  State  Railways,  which  were  originally  five  or 
six  separate  Companies,  merged  them  together  and 
made  one  concern  of  them  and  made  it  so  successful 
that  it  is  fast  emerging  from  the  state  of  sheer  bank- 
ruptcy in  which  it  was  when  entrusted  to  his  care  into 
a position,  I will  not  say  of  prosperity,  but  at  any  rate 
of  good  prospects  and,  with  the  further  prosperity 
of  the  Dominion  itself,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
Canadian  State  Railways  will  become  an  economic 


success  as  well  as  a vital  service  to  the  North  of  Canada. 

I think  Sir  Henry  has  achieved  that  success  because 
of  his  marvellous  personality.  He  is  a man  who  in- 
spires great  enthusiasm  amongst  all  those  who  work 
under  him,  and  he  is  a master  of  the  science  of 
transportation.  That  is  the  type  of  man  one  would 
seek  if  this  measure  were  to  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

2221.  That  is  your  suggestion  for  the  Transport 
Commissioners.  What  is  your  next  point  ? — I would 
like  to  add  that  the  matter  of  fixing  rates  and  fares, 
which  of  course  has  to  be  considered  amongst  other 
factors  in  relation  to  public  needs  .should,  in  our  view, 
still  be  the  province  of  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal, 
to  which  the  pubho  have  access  and  which  considers 
questions  relating  to  rates  and  fares  in  a judicial 
spirit.  It  is  not  done  by  executive  managers  of  the 
business,  it  is  done  by  a semi-pubhc  body.  Then 
again,  railway  labour  questions  are  exceptionally 
large  in  relation  to  other  things — ^working  railways  is 
entirely  a service,  it  is  not  a productive  industry, 
it  is  all  labour.  There  are  700,000  railway  employees 
in  this  country  and  their  position  in  this  matter  is 
very  vital.  Primarily,  I am  representing  my  people, 
but  they  have  always  looked  at  this  from  a public 
point  of  view,  and  our  suggestions  are  as  much  from 
that  angle  as  we  can  make  them.  We  therefore 
suggest  that  rates  and  fares  should  be  a separate 
thing  considered  by  the  existing  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal,  and  that  staff  questions,  such  as  rates  of 
pay,  hours  of  duty  and  general  conditions,  should 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the 
National  Wages  Board,  and  by  the  Whitley  Council 
machinery  which  exists  on  the  railways.  It  works 
satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  It  might  perhaps  be 
improved  here  and  there,  but  broadly  speaking  I 
think  it  is  about  the  best  scheme  in  existence.  I 
would  commend  it.  In  case  you  may  be  thinking  of 
the  pecuhar  relationship  of  the  workpeople  if  they 
come  under  the  State  or  a semi-State  body,  I would 
point  out  that,  in  the  Civil  Service,  so  far  as  wages 
questions  are  concerned  they  are  decided  now  by  the 
Industrial  Court,  presided  over  by  Sir  Harold  Morris, 
who  is  also  the  Chairman  of  our  Railway  Wages 
Board.  It  is  not  the  Treasury  who  have  the  final 
word  now  in  the  Civil  Service  ; I happen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Tribunal  that  deals  with  Civil  Service 
cases.  I feel  that  they  are  fairly  considered,  and  that 
the  method  of  treating  them  has  not  proved  to  be 
unfair  to  the  State.  It  gives  the  staff  side  a fair 
hearing,  ensures  full  and  proper  consideration  of  their 
claims,  and,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  decisions  have 
usually  been  accepted  with  pretty  good  grace.  I 
mention  that  here  and  now,  in  view  of  what  I have 
been  listening  to,  to  show  you  that  wages  and  labour 
relationships  can  be  adjusted,  can  be  made  to  work 
harmoniously  and  satisfactorily,  under  a State 
authority,  without  unfairness  to  the  State  or  the 
conomunity,  and  in  my  view  the  matter  of  charges 
could  probably  also  be  the  subject  of  semi-judicial 
consideration  in  the  same  way.  Having  said  that,  I 
want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  on  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  we  desire  that  there  should  be  three 
people  representing  the  railway  workers.  In  support 
of  that  claim,  I would  say  that  it  would  give  a grea,ter 
feeling  of  confidence  and  sohdarity  to  the  service, 
if  men  who  are  driving  the  engines  and  running  the 
trains,  working  the  signals,  shunting  and  so  on,  could 
feel  that  some  one  who  had  lived  the  kind  of  life 
they  have  to  live,  was  in  the  supreme  administration 
■ of  the  business.  That  would  have  a good  psychological 
effect  on  the  whole  service.  Apart  from  that,  their 
own  practical  Icnowledge  of  operations  would  be  very 
valuable  to  the  Commission.  Well  trained  as  any  of 
our  General  Managers  may  be  to-day,  most  of  them 
are  college  bred  men  of  great  attainments  in  the 
realm  of  economics  and  so  forth,  and  have  devoted 
themselves  very  strenuously  to  mastering  the  tech- 
nique of  railway  operations,  but  they  have  not  exactly 
spent  a night  as  a shunter  in  a shunting  yard,  or 
driven  engines — some  of  them  know  how  to  drive 
engines,  but  that  is  a different  thing  from  driving  an 
engine  for  a living — and  to  have  some  men — there  are 
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men  of  remarkable  attainments  and  talents  in  the  rail- 
way service — on  that  Board  of  Commissioners  who  had 
all  that  knowledge,  all  that  experience  of  life,  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  admmistration.  In  our  view,  you 
want  not  merely  the  highest  possible  knowledge  of 
the  business  itself,  but  the  highest  and  deepest  human 
appreciation  of  how  it  can  be  got  to  go  smoothly  and 
harmoniously.  Without  one  or  the  other  you  are 
bound  to  have  failure.  We  suggest  you  want  both, 
and  we  feel  you  would  get  it  by  a Board  composed  on 
that  basis.  That  is  all  I want  to  add  on  paragraph  9. 

2222.  Passing  from  the  Board,  what  is  the  next 
point  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — In  the  latter  part 
of  paragraph  12,  I say,  as  to  the  Commissioners, 
“If  the  railways  were  nationalised  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  his  permanent  Commissioners  would 
be  entirely  concerned  with  giving  satisfaction  to  all 
who  needed  to  use  the  transport  service  ; also  with 
helping  in  the  general  development  of  the  country. 
Their  general  policy  and  activities  would  be  subject 
to  question  day  by  day  in  Parliament,  and  they  would 
thus  be  made  continuously  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
community.  The  Minister  and  his  Commissioners, 
also  the  Departmental  Managers,  and  the  railway 
employes  would  be  concerned  to  obviate  public 
criticism  and  to  give  general  satisfaction.”  We 
suggest  that  the  liability  to  question  and  criticism 
in  Parliament  is  a very  real  advantage  to  the 
community.  Par  from  it  being  at  all  likely  that  this 
service  mider  the  State  would  become  moribund  or 
lethargic,  I should  say  it  would  be  more  wide  awake 
under  this  kind  of  searchlight  than  it  is  to-day. 
To-day  there  is  not  much  du’ect  criticism,  there  is 
not  much  chance  to  gekthe  answer  of  the  other  side, 
so  far  as  private  railway  companies  are  concerned. 
The  newspapers  are  very  loath  to  embark  upon  any 
campaign  of  criticism  of  the  railways,  because  those 
railways  are  very  large  customers  in  the  advertisement 
columns.  In  proof  of  that  point,  when  the  Southern 
Railway  was  not  advertising,  being  engaged  in 
completing  its  electrification  scheme,  the  newspapers 
made  fair  game  of  it  and  were  always  criticising  it. 
When  the  Company  set  up  a Publicity  Department  and 
engaged  a man  to  prepare  advertisements  and  put  them 
in  all  the  London  papers,  criticism  stopped  at  once. 
So  that  we  suggest  that  the  Parliamentary  means  of 
ventilating  public  grievances  or  requirements  is  a 
very  real  and  valuable  thing  which  this  Commission, 
we  would  suggest,  might  take  due  note  of. 

2223.  We  will  certainly  make  a note  of  that. 
The  next  point  ? — In  paragraph  15,  and  in  earlier 
paragraphs,  I refer  to  the  railway  wagon  supply. 
There  are  over  700,000  railway-owned  freight  wagons 
and  600,000  privately-owned.  I have  shown  that 
privately-owned  wagons  are  an  uneconomic  nuisance 
in  working  the  railways,  and  also  indicated  that  if 
all  the  rolling  stock  of  all  the  companies  were  pooled 
together  under  a national  authority  and  were  free  to 
be  used  without  restriction,  there  would  be  a great 
economic  advantage  in  operation.  I ought  to  say, 
in  fairness  to  the  existing  companies,  that  they  now 
have  a pooling  arrangement,  there  is  a common  user 
scheme  in  vogue  now,  but  it  is  hedged  about  a good 
deal  with  restrictions,  it  does  not  apply  to  all 
vehicles.  Generally  speaking,  it  does  not  apply  to 
any  of  the  passenger  tram  vehicles,  but  only  applies 
to  what  are  called  “ standard  ” wagons,  and,  on  three 
companies,  to  cattle  wagons.  But  the  Great  Western, 
for  example,  will  not  let  their  cattle  wagons  go  into 
the  common  user,  and  none  of  the  companies  let  their 
specially  constructed  wagons  go  in,  wagons  for  carry- 
ing timber,  boilers  or  glass.  There  are  also  well 
wagons  and  bogie  wagons  and  all  sorts  of  special 
vehicles.  All  those  are  kept  out  of  the  pool  and 
retained  by  the  individual  companies.  They  are 
expensive  vehicles  to  make,  and  they  lie  idle  a bigger 
proportion  of  their  time  than  the  others.  If  they 
were  open  for  common  use,  more  service  could,  in 
our  view,  be  got  out  of  them  than  is  the  case  to-day. 
When  you  have  private  companies  they  want  to  keep 
their  hands  on  their  own  special  vehicles,  and  will 


continue  to  do  so.  In  paragraph  24  we  come  to  the 
question  of  transfer  of  the  railway  capital.  I say 
there,  “ On  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  existing 
railway  capital  and  its  transfer  to  the  proposed  State 
railway  authority,  we  suggest  that  it  should  be  written 
down  to  its  value  as  indicated  by  Stock-  Exchange 
prices  at  the  conclusion  of  1928,  and  that  the  transfer 
be  effected  by  the  exchange  of  Share  certificates 
on  the  method  usually  adopted  in  merging  operations.” 

2224.  That  is  to  say  you  take  the  Stock  Exchange 
value  at  31st  December,  1928  ? — Yes.  I only  put 
that  date  in  as  an  illustration.  Our  point  is  that 
whenever  this  is  done  the  date  should  be  a date 
before  people  could  operate  in  anticipation  of  national- 
isation. If  the  Commission  got  their  Report  done 
next  month  and  Parliament  acted  on  their  recom- 
mendation straight  away  and  decided  to  nationalise 
the  railways,  if  you  worked  on  this  date 

2226.  It  could  not  be  done  in  a day  ? — We  are 
pretty  well  ready  for  it.  It  would  not  take  a great 
while.  The  poiirt  is  that  you  have  the  date  which 
would  be  on  the  right  side  of  speculative  operations. 

2226.  Your  point  is  to  have  a previous  date 
definitely  fixed  ? — Yes.  Our  point  further  is  that  you 
should  only  take  railways  over  at  the  price  that  they 
are  worth  now.  The  State  should  not  be  expected 
to  take  thmgs  over  at  their  face  value  just  because 
that  happened  to  be  their  face  value,  even  if  the  face 
value  represents  what  was  put  down  by  shareholders 
during  the  one  himdred  years  the  railways  have  been 
ruiming.  We  think  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the 
State  to  pay  £20,000,000  or  £40,000,000  more  than 
they  are  worth  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think 
it  would  be  equally  fair  to  the  shareholders  themselves 
to  give  them  what  their  property  is  worth,  and  to 
give  them  a better  security  than  they  had  had  m the 
past.  In  our  view,  that  would  be  adequate  satisfac- 
tion to  them,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
entitled  to  anything  beyond  that.  In  paragraph  31, 
reference  is  made  to  railway  superannuation  funds. 

I noticed  this  morning  that  you  were  rather  interested 
in  that. 

2227.  Yes.  I asked  Mr.  Bromley  one  or  two 
questions,  I think  partly  because  I had  read  j^our 
paragraph  ? — His  answers  were  rather  limited,  and 
I am  sure  he  was  speaking  for  his  own  people,  not 
haying  knowledge  of  those  I represent.  Each  of  the 
existing  companies,  and  the  old  companies  before 
they  were  amalgamated,  the  fifteen  principal  com- 
panies at  any  rate,  had  su2Deraimuation  funds  of 
their  own  for  the  salaried  staff.  The  companies  that 
were  too  small  to  run  a fund  of  their  own  became 
parties  to  the  Railway  Clearing  System  Superannuation 
Fund,  which  took  in  the  employes  of  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  who  are  of  course  working  for  every- 
body. In  the  case  of  the  London,  Midland  and 
Scottish,  the  funds  associated  with  the  old  companies 
they  amalgamated  have  been  merged  into  one 
standardised  fund  on  a very  satisfactory  basis. 
The  Southern  Company  adopted  a similar  method, 
and  their  scheme  is  fairly  satisfactory.  But  the 
London  and  North-Eastern  have  not  merged  their 
funds,  their  employees  now  are  on  varying  terms 
of  pension  arrangements,  many  of  them  very  un- 
satisfactory indeed.  The  Great  Western  was  not  so 
much  an  amalgamation  of  big  companies  as  giving 
power  to  the  old  Great  Western  to  absorb  all  the  little 
ones  in  South  Wales,  and  the  Cambrian  Company, 
so  that  it  is  rather  different  from  the  others.  There, 
the  original  Great  Western  employes  are  having  the 
benefit  of  the  Great  Western  Company’s  first  scheme, 
which  gives  a man  two -thirds  of  his  official  salary 
on  retirement,  if  he  has  put  in  a full  period  of  service, 
but  that  is  under  a time  limit  which  will  be  expiring 
in  a few  years,  and  the  next  generation  come  under 
a different  basis,  while  the  third  generation  come 
under  a still  different  one.  I put  in  this  paragraph 
to  show  that,  if  nationalisation  were  undertaken, 
we  should  ask  that  they  should  all  be  standardised 
to  come  under  the  basis  of  the  London,  Midland  and 
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Scottish.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  is 
already  over  £40,000,000  in  these  funds  and  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  companies, 
who,  the  salaried  staff  quite  agree,  should  have  the 
use  of  it.  They  have  the  use  of  it  in  their  business, 
it  is  a convenience  to  them,  it  is  a security  to  the  staff, 
it  puts  the  money  in  a pre-debenture  position,  and 
helps  to  work  the  business  and  to  maintain  solidarity 
between  the  administration  and  the  general  salaried 
staff.  You  were  asking,  naturally,  you  would  want 
to  know  about  the  other  grades,  if  you  were  fol- 
lowing this  point  up.  There  is  only  very  limited  pro- 
vision made  for  any  of  the  other  grades.  I think 
the  engine  drivers  have  been  considered  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  and,  as  Mr.  Bromley  indicated, 
there  are  a number  of  funds  open  to  them,  but  in 
most  oases  they  are  excluded,  and,  speaking  from 
general  Imowledge  and  not  from  exact  information, 
the  signal  men,  guards,  shunters,  ticket  collectors, 
porters  and  all  those  men,  are  not  under  any  such 
provision.  Of  course,  some  of  them  come  imder  the 
State  insurance,  while  some  are  exempted  because 
they  are  in  permanent  employment.  If  the  claim 
to  make  pension  provision  for  the  whole  of  the  railway 
employes  were  considered,  it  would  of  course  be  a 
very  big  question.  On  my  side,  that  is  to  say  amongst 
my  own  grades,  they  willingly  admit,  and  prefer, 
the  contributory  principle  for  the  provision  of  pen- 
sions. It  gives  them  a better  right,  a better  standing 
in  the  matter,  they  have  a legal  right  to  their  pension, 
they  have  paid  for  it,  they  share  in  the  management 
of  the  funds,  and  ohey  have  good  knowledge  of  what 
might  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done,  and  they 
do  not  expect  greater  benefits  to  be  given  than  the 
money  will  provide.  We  think  that  is  a good  thing 
for  them,  it  is  educative  and  gives  them  a sense  of 
responsibility.  For  some  reason,  the  other  grades 
have  not  taken  that  view,  they  rather  feel  that  pensions 
should  be  provided  without  contributions  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  It  may  be  because  that  is  the 
general  principle  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  we  should 
not  ask  for  the  Civil  Service  principle  to  be  applied 
so  far  as  our  grades  in  the  railway  world  are  con- 
cerned, and  I would  advise  any  one  concerned  that, 
if  they  wish  to  have  them,  they  should  be  prepared 
to  subscribe  towards  annuities. 

2228.  You  would  put  them  on  a contributory 
basis  ? — We  favour  the  contributory  basis. 

2229.  I do  not  think  we  need  go  further  into  that. 
I quite  understand  what  your  proposal  would  be  in 
the  event  of  the  railways  being  nationalised  and  put 
imder  the  Commission  that  you  suggest.  I rather 
want  you  to  get  on  to  the  question  of  control  or 
regulation  of  road  transport  and  how  far  that  affects 
the  position  of  the  railways,  and  how  far  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  railways  would  affect  it  ? — There  is  just 
one  point,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  mention  it,  in 
connection  with  paragraph  34,  where  we  suggest 
that,  if  the  Channel  tunnel  is  dealt  with  and  opened, 
it  might  be  right  to  consider  it  m conjunction  with 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  terminal  station  for 
London.  Obviously,  the  Channel  tunnel  would  bring 
an  enormous  number  of  people  in  from  the  Continent, 
and  there  is  no  station  now  that  is  really  adequate 
for  that.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  station  in  London 
I would  care  to  show  to  visitors.  There  is  talk  about 
a new  Charing  Cross  station  and  a new  Charing 
Cross  bridge.  It  is  all  a part  of  the  provision  for 
London’s  traffic  needs,  and  we  say  it  is  a big  thing 
which  should  be  looked  at  with  the  tunnel,  and  an 
Imperial  station  made.  I myself  think  it  should  be 
on  the  North  bank  of  the  Thames  to  provide  for  that 
service. 

2230.  That  is  a big  question  for  us  to  consider  at 
this  stage,  is  it  not  ? We  could  hardly  go  into  ques- 
tions of  the  Chamiel  tunnel  so  far  as  this  enquiry  is 
concerned  ? — ^I  just  put  it  on  record  that  we  favour 
the  Channel  tunnel,  if  that  is  of  any  interest  to  you, 
and  we  came  to  that  decision  in  1917.  Coming  to  the 
road  motor  transport  question,  paragraph  35, we  there 
come  to  the  point  that  having  laid  it  down  in  the 


earlier  paragraphs  of  our  evidence  that  the  railways 
and  their  allied  road  services  should  all  be  under  one 
Board  of  Commissioners,  we  now  come,  in  paragraph 
35,  to  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  another  and  a 
different  Board  for  the  regulation  of  other  road  trans- 
port, and  while  we  postulate  that  all  transport  plying 
for  public  hire  should  be  publicly  owned,  we  do  not 
suggest  that  other  transport  should  be  prohibited. 
We  think  these  inventions  should  be  freely  available 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  everybody  and  for  the 
development  of  the  country ; we  do  not  want  to  restrict 
anything.  We  think  that  the  private  person  should 
have  his  private  motor  car  if  he  wanted  or  could 
afford  it. 

2231.  I want  to  get  at  exactly  what  you  propose. 
You  propose  that  the  railways  should  be  nationalised 
under  public  control.  Then  you  propose  that  all 
road  transport  which  is  of  a public  nature,  road 
omnibuses  or  road  coaches  or  lorries  plying  for  hire, 
should  all  be  nationalised  ? — ^Yes,  made  one  great 
public  transport  service. 

2232.  In  fact,  all  public  vehicles  should  be 
nationalised  ? — ^Yes. 

2233.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  motor  cars  of 
private  individuals  ? — No. 

2234.  Would  it  apply  to  business  firms  wliich  own 
lorries  or  delivery  vans,  for  the  pm’poses  of  then  own 
business  ? — ^No.  We  do  not  feel  that  you  could  say  to 
the  village  baker  that  he  must  not  deliver  bread  in  his 
own  motor  van.  We  do  not  feel  that  you  could  say 
it  to  the  great  London  stores  or  firms  or  to  anyone 
else  that  they  must  not  deliver  their  goods  in  their 
own  lorries. 

2236.  They  must  not,  however,  deliver  anyone  else’s 
commodities  ? — ^They  can  be  free  to  use  their  own 
motors  for  their  own  work,  but  not  to  go  into  the 
realm  of  public  catering. 

2236.  I wanted  to  get  it  quite  clear.  Now  you  pro- 
pose a second  body  of  Commissioners  ? ^Another 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  regulation  of  all  this 
private  motor  traffic. 

2237.  So  that  as  far  as  the  roads  are  concerned,  you 
would  have  two  sets  of  Commissioners.^  You  would 
have  what  I would  call  Railway  Commissioners  who 
would  be  lookhig  after  public  service  vehicles,  and  a 
second  set  of  Commissioners  looking  after  private 
vehicles  1 Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

2238.  Would  not  that  cause  a great  deal  of  confusion 
and  overlapping  ? — We  do  not  think  so.  We  thought 
it  out  rather  carefully.  We  felt  that  to  put  the  whole 
of  that  on  one  Board  would  be  weighting  it  very 
heavily,  and  it  might  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
private  owner  of  his  own  car  or  his  own  transport  to 
feel  that  he  had  to  be  regulated,  always  by  the  same 
people  who  were  running  the  railways.  We  feel  that 
the  second  Board  would  give  greater  public  satis- 
faction, and  they  would  be  more  free  to  study  questions 
and  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  new  roads.  Road 
engineering  is  a great  thing  which  I do  not  suggest 
railway  engineers  should  have  anything  to  do  with. 
The  railway  engineer  would  only  have  to  provide  the 
railway  road  bed. 

2239.  The  second  Board  would  be  responsible  for 
the  Road  Fmrd  and  its  expenditure  on  widenings  and 
improvement  of  roads  or  the  construction  of  by-passes 
or  even  new  roads  ? — Yes,  all  that  kind  of  thing  would 
be  their  function,  plus  the  regulation  of  the  road 
traffic,  and  of  course  the  railway-owned  traffic  would 
have  to  accord  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
Road  Board  which  would  be  considermg  safety  on  the 
roads,  the  needs  of  the  community  as  far  as  the  roads 
were  concerned,  the  provision  of  new  roads,  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  and  everythmg  else.  We 
feel  that  would  be  such  a big  task  and  so  complicated 
that  it  had  better  be  relegated  to  a second  half  dozen 
people  with  a Chairman,  rather  than  be  left  to  the 
people  who  had  to  run  the  railways  as  well.  The  Ime 
of  demarcation  is  clear  m my  own  mind,  and  i hope 
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I have  made  it  clear  to  the  Commission.  In  para- 
graph 43  are  our  specific  proposals  for  the  regulation 
of  the  road  traffic.  In  item  {a)  we  agree  on  the 
principle  of  examination  of  all  persons  who  want  to 
go  on  the  roads  as  motor  drivers.  Permits  for  licences 
should  not  be  granted  to  those  physically  unfit  for 
such  work. 

2240.  You  would  limit  examination  to  the  question 
of  physical  fitness  ? — ^I  think  they  ought  to  have  a 
prima  facie  certificate  of  some  kind  that  they  can 
drive.  It  seems  a strange  thing  to  give  a man  a 
certificate  to  drive  when  he  cannot. 

2241.  Where  can  a man  learn  except  on  the  roads  ? 
— ^There  might  be  public  testing  places  where  a man 
could  get  a certificate.  My  principal  point  is  that  a 
man  should  be  fit  to  drive  before  he  gets  a licence.  lYe 
ought  to  add  to  that  that  there  should  be  close  control 
over  the  issue  of  licences.  We  feel  that  this  control 
is  vital  in  certain  circumstances  where  road  motor 
traffic  is  rather  congested,  and  where,  if  it  is  not 
regulated  and  limited  until  new  road  provision  is 
available  you  get  greater  risk  of  accidents,  and  our 
suggestion  is  that  the  control  of  the  policy  of  the  issue 
of  licences  should  be  rmder  the  direction  of  those 
Commissioners.  Whatever  local  people  might  issue  the 
licences,  the  decision  as  to  the  general  policy  of 
licensing  should  be  with  those  Road  Commissioners. 
There  would  be  a Road  Traffic  Board  and  a Road 
Engineering  Board,  a Road  ProvidingBoard,  a General 
Road  Board,  and  they  ought  to  have  control  of  the 
number  of  vehicles  that  may  come  on  to  the  roads 
under  their  purview  as  well  as  the  other  matters 
which  I have  mentioned.  In  43(6)  I would  like  to  ask 
the  Commission  to  take  away  the  word  “ Legal  ” 
because  I find  that  has  given  rise  to  a little  mis- 
apprehension. That  paragraph  is  rather  comprehen- 
sive. It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  divided.  It 
is  intended  to  cover  aU  employed  persons  working  on 
the  roads,  and  in  respect  of  them  I would  say  that  what 
we  mean  by  the  words  *'legal  restrictions’*  are  restric- 
tions fixed  by  agreeinent  through  the  sort  of  Wages 
Board  we  have  for  the  railways.  I would  not  put  a 
rate  of  pay  into  an  Act  of  Parliament.  I would  make 
provision  in  any  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
responsible  Board  to  deal  with  labour  questions, 
the  persons  working  on  the  roads,  and  that  would 
amount,  morally  at  any  rate,  to  legal  eHeet,  but  not 
in  the  lawyer’s  sense. 

2242.  You  mean  you  would  set  up  the  same  sort  of 
machinery  as  you  have  for  the  railways  with  regard 
to  labour  questions  ?— Yes,  but  I wish  to  say  that  we 
feel  that  the  limitations  of  the  hours  that  people 
may  work  should  apply  to  men  who  are  driving  then- 
own  vehicles  as  well  as  to  employed  persons. 

2243.  You  mean  the  private  owner  ? — Yes.  It  is 
the  danger  to  the  public  one  is  thinking  of  . It  is  not 
right  that  anyone  should  keep  on  driving  for  ten 
hours.  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  there  have 
been  very  protracted  periods  of  driving  where 
accidents  have  ensued,  and  that  is  why  we  think  there 
should  be  a limit  set  up  which  people  ought  not  to 
exceed,  whether  they  own  and  drive  the  vehicle 
themselves  or  employ  someone  else  to  drive  it  for 
them. 

2244.  You  set  out  the  other  restrictions  ? — They 

are  aU  set  out.  ^ 

2245.  We  are  familiar  with  most  of  them  ? — On  the 
prohibition  of  unduly  heavy  freight  loads,  I use  the 
word  ‘ prohibition  ” very  dehberately  as  I feel  that 
the  highways  ought  not  to  be  churned  up  or  broken  up 
or  ruined  by  the  transport  of  very  heavy  goods  that 
ought  to  be  taken  on  rails.  Also,  the  steam-driven 
vehicle,  which  makes  such  a great  deal  of  noise  and 
adds  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  roads.  Freight  transport  on  the  roads  should 
be  of  fight  traffic  and  transported  in  the  quietest 
and  most  amenable  fashion.  On  clause  (h)  of 
paragraph  43, 1 say  there  should  be  equitable  taxation 
levied  on  road  users  for  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  their  “ permanent  way.”  I would  like  to  emphasise 


that  because  that  is  probably  the  point  where  unfair- 
ness comes  in  most  heavily  as  between  the  railway 
side  of  transport  and  the  new  road  motor  transport. 
The  railways  have  had  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
their  private  roads,  they  had  to  buy  the  land — at 
quite  a terrible  expense — ^they  had  to  get  Parlia- 
mentary powers  to  do  that,  to  acquire  it  compulsorily, 
they  had  to  build  embanltments  and  bridges,  cut 
tunnels,  equip  their  stations,  and  so  on.  The  average 
cost  of  all  those  operations  runs  to  about  £66,000  a 
mile,  of  which  I imderstand  that  only  £22,000  is  due 
to  engineering  and  equipment,  while  £34,000  represents 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land.  The  road  motor 
freight  lorry  has  the  use  of  the  permanent  way  quite 
free.  It  is  true  it  pays  for  a licence  and  it  pays  a 
petrol  tax,  but  my  enquiries  go  to  show  that  those 
sources  of  revenue  only  run  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  provision  of  roads,  and  the 
balance  of  the  cost,  which  is  a large  factor  to-day, 
falls  upon  the  local  rates  which  the  railway  companies 
have  to  take  a share  in  paying.  We  feel  that  is 
unfair,  and  that  as  road  motor  traffic  stands  to-day, 
the  horse  and  cart  is  becoming  obsolete,  the  roads  are 
really  provided  for  motor  traffic,  and  motor  traffic 
should  pay  for  those  roads.  That  is  our  main  point 
on  that  paragraph. 

2246.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  call 
attention  ? — We  come  to  the  final  section,  “Co- 
ordination and  Development.”  I only  want  to  say 
this  about  that,  that  it  is  largely  inspired  firstly,  by 
the  hope  of  seeing  our  own  country  developed  more 
rapidly  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  giving  more 
widespread  employment  to  om-  own  people  throughout 
the  country,  and,  secondly,  with  a view  to  utilising 
the  roadside  railway  stations  more  largely  than  they 
are  utilised  at  present.  In  a great  number  of 
mstances  there  is  a good  deal  of  land  which  has  been 
bought  by  the  companies  which  spreads  aU  round  the 
station  itself  and  which  would  be  available  for  use, 
but  is  not  used  now.  The  station  itself  has  not  been 
worked  up,  as  it  were.  Local  development  on  that 
should  be  recognised,  and  in  future  things  like  the 
development  of  housing  schemes  should  be  brought 
within  the  neighbourhood  of  railway  stations  wherever 
possible,  and  aU  other  kinds  of  development  should 
be  focussed  on  the  railway  stations,  particularly  in 
the  realm  of  agricultm-e  where  provisions  for  meeting 
more  modern  developments  of  agriculture  in  this 
country  might  be  carried  out  at  the  railway  stations. 
I say  in  paragraph  56,  for  instance,  that  creameries, 
bacon  factories,  beet  sugar  factories  and  fruit  pre- 
serving works  could  with  advantage  be  constructed 
on  railway  station  land.  I had  previously  said  that 
country  roadside  stations  could  be  used  as  depdts 
for  seed,  patent  manures,  feeding  stuffs  and  imple- 
ments, also  for  the  grading  and  packing  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  eggs  and  dairy  produce.  As  you  will 
know,  part  of  the  handicaps  from  which  our  people 
in  this  country  are  suffering  is  that  their  competitors 
in  other  countries  get  their  grading  and  packing 
standardised  and  certified,  and  so  forth,  like  the 
Danish  people  do  with  their  butter.  Our  people 
have  not  got  to  that  point  yet.  Our  feeling  is  that 
they  want  to  be  brought  up  to  that  by  State  assistance 
and  education,  and  then  when  you  reach  that  stage 
the  ideas  should  be  carried  out  in  the  station  yard. 
That  is  the  place  where  you  can  have  aU  these  things 
done,  and  there  is  a man  available  who,  very  often, 
has  some  time  to  spare,  the  stationmaster  himself, 
a good  type  of  man  to  represent  local  business  on 
behalf  of  the  State  authorities.  Much  greater  use 
could  be  made  of  those  stations  than  is  being  made 
to-day.  That,  largely,  is  the  motive  of  our  suggestions 
in  that  section  of  the  Memorandum  headed  “Co- 
ordination and  Development.” 

2247.  [Mr.  Learmonth) : Do  I understand  that 

your  view  is  that  economies  would  be  effected  and 
co-ordination  carried  out  by  having  the  railways 
under  one  control  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

2248.  It  is  really  only  because  you  think  that  they 
would  require  to  be  taken  over  by  the  State  that 
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you  would  obtain  that  one  control  that  you  suggest  ? — 

I thi'nh  you  would  obtain  it  best  in  that  way.  If  you 
had  it  done  in  any  other  way  you  would  have  a private 
monopoly  by  which  you  would  lose  whatever 
advantage  there  might  be  in  competition,  and  not 
get  the  advantages  you  would  otherwise  secure  from 
nationalisation. 

2249.  The  essence  of  the  proposal  is  one  control  ? — 
In  the  practical  sense,  yes. 

2260.  You  gave  us  an  illustration  from  Canada  and 
referred  to  Sir  Henry  Thornton’s  success  there  in 
dealing  with  the  railways.  Does  not  that  point  to 
this,  that  it  is  a question  of  the  personality  of  the  man 
in  charge  that  is  responsible  for  bringing  matters  to  a 
better  state  ? — Everything  depends  on  that  every- 
where. 

2261.  Therefore,  State  control  in  itself  is  not  a 
panacea  for  aU  the  ills  from  which  the  railways  are 
suffering  ? — The  State  can  obtain  the  services  of 
those  men  just  as  Canada  obtained  Sir  Henry 
Thornton’s  services. 

2262.  That  would  be  a necessity  ? — Certainly. 

2263.  You  suggested  that  upon  this  Commission 
there  should  be  three  railway  workers  and  three  other 
men  of  skill  ? — Yes. 

2264.  Do  you  suggest  three  because  there  are  three 
separate  Trade  Unions  representing  the  railway 
workers  now  ? — No.  The  suggestion  of  three — we 
do  not  mind  from  what  source  they  are  drawn  if  they 
are  practical  people — was  made  because  our  feehng 
was  that  the  Commissioners  ought  not  to  number 
more  than  six  with  the  Chairman,  and  that  half  those 
should  represent  the  working  railway  people  and  half 
the  capital  side. 

2255.  The  reason  of  my  question  was  that  I under- 
stood you  to  say  that  they  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Trade  Unions  ? — Yes.  You  woidd  obtain  more 
confidence. 

2266.  I wondered  whether  you  intended  that  each 
Trade  Union  should  be  represented  by  one  of  those 
members  of  the  Commission  ? — I think  that  would  be 
desirable,  but  the  method  usually  is — that  is  not  the 
basis  of  my  number—  that  when  anyone  is  wanted 
for  a State  purpose,  the  nominations  are  sought  and 
lists  are  sent  in,  and  the  responsible  people,  the 
Government  or  whoever  it  may  be,  make  their  own 
selection  from  the  persons  whom  they  consider  to  be 
best  fitted.  I do  not  know  which  Unions  they  might 
choose  them  from. 

2267.  The  result  would  be — and  I understand  you 
think  it  desirable — that  each  grade  of  the  railway 
service  would  be  represented  ? — I thmk  that  would  be 
desirable. 

2258.  At  the  end  of  paragraph  17  of  your  Memoran- 
dum I notice  you  say  “ We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  salvation  of  the  railways  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  development  of  passenger  traffic.”  Is  that  the 
case  ? Is  it  the  passenger  traffic  that  is  rnore 
important  than  freight  ? — You  cannot  have  freight 
unless  it  is  available  for  transport,  and  while,  for 
instance,  the  coal  industry  and  the  other  heavy 
industries  are  depressed,  you  cannot  have  that  traffic 
because  it  has  not  been  produced,  but  passenger 
traffic  is  more  elastic,  it  can  be  tempted,  people  can 
be  got  to  travel,  people  can  be  induced  to  take 
journeys  as  an  alternative  to  staying  at  home,  and  if 
there  were  unified  advertising — and  of  course  the 
State  service  would  need  to  be  advertised  like  any- 
thing else  in  this  world — I think  you  wordd  attract 
more  people  into  travelling  than  travel  at  the  present 
time.  The  tendency  is  for  it  to  increase  -ynth  the 
increase  of  education  and  experience,  people  do 
travel  more,  and  I see  a very  great  possibility  of  large 
developments  in  the  passenger  business  rmder 
encouraging  treatment. 

2269.  In  paragraph  40  you  make  reference  to  the  road 
motor  concerns  being  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
radways,  unless  transferred  to  mumcipalities  under 


suitable  provisions.  I think  it  was  Mr.  Bromley 
who  replied  in  the  negative  when  asked  whether  he 
suggested  that  municipalities  might  deal  with  goods 
traffic  by  road  as  well  as  passenger  traffic.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  municipalities  to  take 
up  the  question  of  the  transport  of  goods  by  road,  as 
they  do  at  present  the  transport  of  passengers  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  them  to  do  that. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  considered  or  proposed  it 
or  tried  to  embark  upon  it,  and  at  present  I do  not 
see  that  they  would  be  at  all  well  advised  to  do  that. 

2260.  In  paragraph  40,  the  road  motor  concerns  to 
which  you  refer  as  carrying  for  the  public  are  obviously 
carriers  of  goods  ? — Both  goods  and  passengers,  I 
think. 


2261.  You  say  that  may  be  extended  to  munici- 
palities ? — Paragraph  40  is  put  in  because  we  know 
that  municipalities  are  working  tram  services,  and 
also  road  motor  bus  services,  and,  as  I say,  there  are 
many  oases  undoubtedly,  the  majority,  whOTS  they 
would  prefer  to  retain  them.  I think  it  advisable  that 
they  should  retain  them  and  not  mix  them  with  the 
railway  services,  because  they  are  purely  local. 

2262.  There  was  no  intention  to  suggest  in  that 
paragraph  that  the  service  might  be  extended  to  goods  ? 

^No,  I do  not  suggest  that  municipalities  should 

embark  on  goods  transport.  I may  say  that  some 
municipalities  appear  to  have  found  their  bus  services 
a little  more  than  they  care  to  go  on  with,  and  they 
are  entering  into  working  arrangements  with  the 
railway  companies.  There  is  one  case  of  that  kind 
in  Sheffield,  and  I gather  another  is  developing  at 
Halifax.  Let  that  be  done.  I do  not  suppose  the 
railways  would  ever  want  a municipal  tram  service 
handed  over  to  them  or  a purely  local  bus  service. 

2263.  With  regard  to  the  control  of  licences,  would 
it  be  possible  to  have  that  control  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  who  are  conversant 
with  the  local  conditions  ? — I think  I was  careful  to  say 
that  the  policy  with  regard  to  hoences  should  be  under 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  but  the  local  administration 
of  that  policy,  I agree,  would  be  best  carried  out  by  the 
local  people  who  are  very  well  acquamted  with  the 
local  needs.  My  only  purpose  in  suggesting  closer 
control  and  a supreme  high  view  taken  of  it  from  a 
central  authority,  was  that  the  unlimited  issue  of 
licences  is  leading  to  a choking  up  of  roads  in  certam 
places. 

2264.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  country  might 

be  divided  into  zones  and  dealt  with  in  that  way  ? ■ 

I should  think  that  would  be  necessary,  and  I have 
myseh  suggested  regional  officers  for  the  Mimstry 
if  they  needed  them. 

2265  I take  it  that  while  local  authorities  might 
best  be  able  to  deal  with  the  licensing  of  omnibuses 
plying  within  their  own  areas,  you  might  require  a 
different  provision  in  connection  with  those  vehicles 
known  as  through-buses  running  say  from  Carlisle 
to  London  ?— Those  are  the  ones  that  are  makmg  a 
good  deal  of  the  trouble.  I understand  that  you  can 
get  a licence  in  one  town  to  run  to  any  others  and  play 
about  as  you  like,  and  that  a good  deal  of  that  is 
being  done.  My  suggestion  would  involve  those 
being  taken  off  and  associated  with  the  railway 
services. 

2266  This  would  be  taken  over  by  the  railways 
under  your  scheme  ?— Yes,  but  in  the  interim  I do 
think  it  very  ill  advised  that  further  licences  should 
be  granted  to  those  long-distance  omnibuses. 

2267.  Assuming  that  they  were  not  taken  over, 
would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be  licensed  by 
the  Central  Board  ? — Yes,  certainly. 


2268.  Just  one  other  point.  You  say  equitable 
taxation  to  be  levied  upon  road  users  for  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way.  You  ex- 
plained just  now  that  the  cost  of  the  roacE  partly 
maintained  from  the  motor  tax  and  partly  by  the 
ratepayers  ? — Yes. 
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2269.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether 
the  cost  of  what  are  known  as  main  roads  should 
be  borne  nationally  ? — The  purpose  of  my  suggestion 
is  really  that  it  should  be  borne  nationally. 

2270.  Wholly  ? — ^Wholly  nationally,  and  to  go 
beyond  main  roads  because  secondary  roads  are  being 
so  generally  used  now  for  through  traffic  that  the 
local  ratepayers  ought  not  to  have  to  maintam  them. 

2271.  So  far  as  the  local  ratepayers  are  concerned 
the  great  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  what  might  be  termed 
foreign  traffic.  They  have  no  interest  in  it  ? — That 
is  so. 

2272.  That  is  the  object  of  your  suggestion  here  ? — 
Yes. 

2273.  That  it  should  be  nationally  borne  wholly 
out  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — Yes. 

2274.  [Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : In  paragraph  2 of 

your  Memorandum  you  mention  a certain  amount  of 
overlapping  and  wasteful  competition.  Is  it  your 
view  that  that  has  prejudiced  the  railways  in  regard 
to  transport  services  as  between  themselves  and  the 
roads  ? — Yes,  I think  their  service  could  have  been 
more  efficient  in  many  cases.  They  could  certainly 
have  worked  their  goods  trains  more  expeditiously 
and  avoided  delays,  if  they  had  not  had  this  obligation 
of  separately-owned  wagons,  particularly  the  privately- 
owned  wagons,  and  the  different  methods  of  working 
the  traffic.  A co-ordinated  national  service  could  be 
worked  more  expeditioiisly  and  more  economically 
than  the  present  service. 

2275.  Is  it  your  view  that  a co-ordinated  scheme 
dealing  with  all  transport,  would  more  or  less  settle 
the  carrying  of  goods  in  their  proper  channel  ? — 
Yes,  I think  experience  would  show  the  best  methods 
of  treating  certain  traffic  and  they  would  settle  down 
into  their  natural  channels  under  guidance  quite 
readily  I should  imagine. 

2276.  In  regard  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  is  it 
your  view,  whatever  the  form  of  control,  that  it  is 
essential  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should  be  retained  ? 
— ^My  own  view  is  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Departments  in  our  modern 
civilisation.  I cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
ever  imagine  it  could  be  dispensed  with. 

2277.  And  that  regardless  of  whether  we  have 
nationalisation  or  not  ? — Yes.  We  advocate  national- 
isation, but  if  you  do  not  have  nationahsation  you 
certainly  need  a Ministry  and  a stronger  one  than  you 
have  at  present. 

2278.  Could  you  tell  me  whether  in  yoru  view  a 
single  Ministry  of  that  description,  so  far  ^s  national 
or  Parhamentary  control  is  concerned,  would  be 
sufficient  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  transport 
services  and  operations  ? Is  it  youi'  view  that,  as  a 
Ministry,  it  would  be  adequate  to  do  that  ? — As  a 
Ministry,  if  our  suggestions  were  carried  out,  it  would 
have  enormous  responsibihties,  I do  not  think  greater 
than  could  be  carried  by  an  efficient  Ministry  and 
certainly  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  Ministry 
with  departmental  devolution  through  the  kind  of 
Boards  I have  suggested,  than  to  have  two  Ministries. 
I think  it  would  be  fatal  to  have  two  Ministries.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  two.  One 
adequately  equipped  Ministry,  such  as  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  appeared  to  intend  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
to  be  when  he  set  it  up,  would  meet  the  situation. 

2279.  And  that  is  having  regard  to  the  possibilities 
of  a coastal  service  as  well  ? — Yes,  everything,  docks 
and  harbours  too. 

2280.  In  paragraph  7 you  speak  of  the  unremimer- 
ative  capital  carried  by  the  railway  companies. 
What  exactly  do  you  refer  to  there  ? — That  is  the 
capital  I mentioned  a little  while  ago.  We  always 
regard  the  £34,000  per  mile  as  rmremunerative. 
It  costs  £22,000  a mile  to  build  and  equip  the  railways. 
In  addition,  £34,000  has  been  sunk  in  the  purchase 
of  land.  That  has  had  to  be  carried  as  a burden 


ever  since  and  the  community  has  had  to  pay  interest 
on  it.  You  see  how  things  work  out  and  in  time 
anything  that  is  wrong  shows  itself.  Now  we  have 
reached  a time  where  another  form  of  transport 
appears  and  the  old  form,  with  its  terrific  burden,  is 
shaken  badly.  It  cannot  pay  as  it  now  stands,  and 
will  go  down  and  down  unless  this  burden  of  capital 
is  got  rid  of.  That  is  our  firm  conviction.  Om  sug- 
gestion that  that  should  be  transferred  at  Stock 
Exchange  prices  is,  we  feel,  a business-like  one.  Of 
course,  the  Stock  Exchange  appreciates  very  cleverly 
all  that  is  happening  in  business  life  and  it  apjDears 
to  be  about  as  good  a judge  of  values  as  you  can  find. 
On  their  appreciation  of  railway  securities  they  are 
worth  somewhere  about  £800,000,000  or  £900,000,000 
now  as  against  £1,200,000,000  on  the  face  value. 
Take  them  at  their  existing  Stock  Exchange  price,  we 
will  say  £900,000,000,  and  you  would  get  rid  of 
£300,000,000 — a part  of  the  great  biuden.  I have 
suggested  a sinking  fund  to  dispose  of  that  later. 
I hate  to  think  of  confiscation.  I would  not  suggest 
it,  because  I know  this  security  is  held,  not  merely 
by  fortunate  private  people,  but  by  public  trusts  of 
all  kinds  and  democratic  bodies  like  Friendly  Societies 
and  Insurance  Companies.  Railway  capital  is  very 
important  and  must  not  be  treated  cavalierly  at 
all.  Still,  the  State  ought  not  to  pay  a lot  more  than 
it  is  worth,  and  this  unduly  heavy  burden  of  un- 
remunerative  capital  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem, 
and  the  disposal  of  that  is  a very  serious  matter. 
If  the  country  were  more  prosperous,  if  we  had  no 
national  debt  of  some  £7,000,000,000,  I would  have 
suggested  that  a grant  in  aid  of  the  sinking  fund 
could  come  from  the  common  fimd  of  the  nation  to 
liquidate  this  capital  which  is  unduly  heavy  at  the 
present  time  and  at  the  root  of  the  railway  trouble. 
They  expect  their  workers  to  find  them  £50,000,000 
a year  as  the  expectation  of  railway  interest  and 
they  are  not  earning  more  than  about  £42,000,000. 
I do  not  see  how  they  are  going  to  earn  more  than 
£42,000,000.  We  are  living  in  this  world  faced  with 
this  economic  factor  and  we  have  had  to  study  the 
problem  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  railways. 

2281.  Whether  nationalisation  takes  place  or  not  the 
companies  have  got  to  face  that  as  a real  problem  ? — 
Yes. 

2282.  I see  you  make  no  provision  in  this  Railway 
Board  for  the  users  of  the  railway.  In  what  way  will 
they  come  in  ? Will  they  have  any  standing  at  all  ? — 
It  is  a distinct  and  conscious  omission.  It  is 
sometimes  suggested  in  public  enterprises  that  the 
consumer  should  be  represented  on  the  management. 
It  is  a favourite  idea  of  my  friends,  but  I disagree  with 
them  on  that  applied  to  our  own  industry.  We  think 
an  industry  should  be  run  by  capable  people  who  are 
wholly  and  solely  responsible  for  the  running  of  it.  If 
you  tried  to  run  the  railways  with  a large  conglomerate 
body  of  persons  who  used  the  railways  and  wanted  a 
seat  to  sit  there  and  try  and  manage  them,  it  would  be 
a critical  mistake.  That  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  present  Railway  Directors.  They  are  not  qualified 
railway  administrators  at  all.  They  are  gentlemen 
chosen  from  other  interests,  and  I think  part  of  the 
idea  is  that  they  will  come  in  and  help  to  show  what 
are  the  requirements  of  those  mdustries  and  so  forth, 
but  if  you  get  your  body  too  large,  you  do  not  get  it 
efficient.  In  our  view,  a small  body  of  Commissioners 
appointed  by  tho  Crown  would  be  more  effective  and 
better  in  every  way  than  any  widespread  kind  of 
Board.  Having  said  all  that,  I do  feel  that  the  users 
of  the  railways  should  have  opportunities  for  ex- 
pressing their  needs,  and  therefore  we  did  suggest 
that  the  Board  might  be  assisted  by  advisory  com- 
mittees of  representatives  of  trade  and  industry  and 
of  local  governing  bodies.  The  principle  of  the 
Executive  body  being  wholly  responsible  and  a full 
time  job  assisted  by  advisory  committees  of  other 
interests  would,  I think,  work  better  than  bringmg 
those  inside  into  the  direct  management. 

2283.  From  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  would 
there  be  any  saving  in  the  change,  that  is  to  say  so  far 
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as  concerns  the  cost  of  your  suggested  administration 
and  the  present  Board  of  Directors  ? — I do  not  think 
the  cost  of  the  jpresent  Directors  is  a very  serious 
factor.  It  is  more  an  honorary  position  than  any- 
thing else  to  be  a Railway  Dhector.  I should  think 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  might  cost  as  much  as 
the  present  Directors.  It  is  not  their  cost.  It  is  a 
matter  of  effectiveness  I am  concerned  with,  that  you 
should  get  effective  control  instead  of  dissipated 
control. 

2284.  You  are  seeldng  to  get  practical  minds  for  a 
practical  job  ? — Quite. 

2286.  I see  you  favom  the  abolition  of  first-class 
carriages  from  trains  ; is  that  a serious  suggestion  ? — 
It  is,  very  serious.  I Imow  it  may  meet  with  some 
rather  pained  criticism  from  some  quarters  perhaps, 
but  we  know  from  our  own  knowledge  that  the 
first-class  carriages  are  not  a paying  proposition 
to-day.  They  are  empty  to  such  a serious  extent 
that  they  must  be  provided  and  worked  at  a loss. 
But  that  is  not  the  worst  aspect  of  it.  They  might 
j)erhaps  carry  that  loss  for  a special  reason,  but  the 
thh’d-olass  passenger  is  irritated  because  he  is  often 
crammed  into  a compartment  and  next  door  there 
is  an  empty  one  that  he  caimot  use.  The  psychological 
effect  on  the  passengers  is  bad.  I think  if  you  unified 
the  class  and  gave  a carriage  that  is  fit  for  anyone  to 
ride  in,  it  would  give  much  satisfaction  and  would  be 
an  economy,  a profitable  economy,  and  would  help 
very  much  towards  realising  a balance  for  frrrther 
improvement. 

2286.  Are  you  influenced  in  that  direction  by  the 
fact  that  road  transport  is  rmr  all  one  class  ? — I 
notice  they  have  not  tried  to  make  any  class  distinc- 
tions and  I am  particularly  struck  by  the  London 
Tube  Railway  management.  They  started  with  no 
class  distinction^ — I do  not  use  that  phrase  m the 
social  sense — but  no  differentiation  in  the  provision 
of  accommodation  on  their  railways.  I have  never 
heard  of  any  complaints  and  it  is  a great  advantage 
in  working  the  lines.  Anyone  can  go  in  any  door 
and  sit  down  on  any  seat  and  no  one  can  complain 
agamst  anybody  else  takmg  up  more  room  than  they 
should.  I thmk  that  if  any  person  or  two  or  three 
people  want  a carriage  to  themselves,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  for  all  the  seats  and  have  a reserved 
carriage.  I would  not  go  any  further  than  that. 

2287.  Li  paragraph  20  you  sjDeak  of  some  restric- 
tions regarding  the  Post  Office  and  suggest  some 
development  ; can  you  exjslain  what  you  mean 
there  ? I take  it  this  is  rather  an  important  point  as 
a source  of  deriving  the  necessary  finances  ? — As  I 
understand  it,  no  depositor  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  can  have  more  than  £200  there  and  the  rate 
of  interest  is  limited  to  2-|  per  cent.  I could  never 
understand  why  it  was  held  down  to  that.  I believe 
the  2-|-  per  cent,  was  fixed  in  Gladstone’s  or  Goscheir’s 
time  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  small  and  it  has 
never  been  altered  smce.  I can  never  quite  imder- 
stand  why  £200  is  the  limit.  I should  think  if  a 
more  modern  rate  of  interest  were  offered  and  no 
restriction  made  on  the  amount  a jDerson  may  deposit, 
the  State  would  imdoubtedly  receive  a large  volume 
of  money  in  small  deposits  from  the  general  members 
of  the  community,  and  I suggest  such  money  would 
be  available  for  use  in  productive  undertakings  of 
the  character  of  the  railways  and  new  roads  and 
services  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  the  success  of  the 
War  Savings  demonstrates  that  it  would  be  a good 
business  proposition.  The  State  did  get  a large 
amount  of  money  on  terms  of  that  kind  and  if  the 
State  has  the  railways  to  rmi,  any  new  capital  it 
requires  could  be  obtained  very  conveniently  in  that 
way.  That  is  my  suggestion. 

2288.  I do  not  know  what  station  you  are  referring 
to  when  you  say  there  is  only  one  you  would  like  to 
show.  I.  suppose  what  you  have  in  mind  is  the 
general  cleanliness  of  the  railway  stations  ? Does 
that  not  depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  development 


of  electricity  ? I would  like  to  ask  whether  you 
have  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  develop- 
ment of  electrification  is  likely  to  become  more 
general  if  we  have  this  national  service  you  are 
rather  advocating  ? — On  the  station  accommodation, 
perhaps  you  would  not  press  me  to  name  the  one  that 
I think  is  the  best  in  London,  or  the  least  bad.  It 
certainly  is  not  London  Bridge  or  King’s  Cross. 
They  are  terribly  shabby  old  places  and  they  need 
rebuilding.  Our  terminal  stations  in  London  are 
really  a disgrace  to  us  in  this  imperial  city.  I agree 
that  electricity  might  be  applied  for  the  development 
of  railway  services,  and  also  it  appears  to  me  there  is 
very  great  need  for  giving  new  and  more  extensive 
facilities  for  passengers,  particularly  in  London.  I 
am  thinking  now  of  Liverpool  Street.  The  pressure 
and  congestion  in  Liverpool  Street  is  terrible,  on  the 
station  and  in  the  trains.  I am  only  an  amateur,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  sort  of  place  where  electrical 
development  would  be  of  great  assistance.  Of  course, 
the  acquisition  of  land  down  there  is  a very  serious 
matter.  Whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  electric 
tubes — there  appear  to  be  none  at  present  leading 
out  from  the  East  End  of  London  down  to  Romford 
or  somewhere  like  that — would  be  a matter  for  the 
Commissioners  to  consider,  but  I agree  that  the 
electrification  of  railways  is  a thing  that  requires 
further  consideration,  and  it  could  be  done  better  by 
such  an  authority  than  by  the  existing  companies. 
The  existing  companies  cannot  get  capital  very  well 
now. 

2289.  You  had  in  mind  the  congested  nature  of  the 
stations  rather  than  their  general  condition  ? — Yes. 

2290.  In  paragraph  27  you  speak  of  wasteful 
competition.  That  is  a point  that  has  been  raised  by 
previous  Witnesses.  I do  not  ask  in  connection  with 
runnmg  charges  and  so  on,  but  I wondered  whether 
you  could  give  us  any  information  as  to  where,  in 
your  judgment,  waste  occurs  ? — There  is  waste  in 
the  public  advertising  which  is  a necessity  and  wiU 
always  be  a necessity  even  with  a monopolised  State 
service.  There  is  waste  in  the  provisions  for  meeting 
the  public  in  business  centres.  The  companies  have 
their  own  separate  receiving  offices,  ticket  offices, 
and  their  own  separate  advertising  matter,  and  even 
when  you  go  abroad  you  see  the  same  thing  ; there  is 
no  rmification  of  advertising.  A great  deal  would  bo 
saved  if  there  were  not  four  policies  of  advertising  and 
four  methods  and  so  forth.  Half  the  money  spent 
concentrated  would  do  more  good  than  it  does  now. 
On  wastefulness  due  to  the  existence  of  the  present 
system,  that  arises  from  having  four  centres  of  ad- 
ministration and  control,  four  Boards  of  Directors. 
I am  not  mentioning  the  little  companies  ; there  are 
very  few  of  them  except  that  there  are  joint  lines 
which  are  a great  nuisance.  You  would  have  only  one 
Board  of  Control  and  one  directing  centre,  one 
unified  policy  and  not  four  policies  that  may  conflict, 
and  do  very  often.  The  joint  lines  I have  mentioned  ; 
I ought  perhaps  to  amplify  that.  There  are  more  of 
them  than  the  public  realise.  There  is  one  striking 
right  across  from  Peterborough  to  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft  called  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern 
Joint ; that  enables  the  west  coast  fine,  the  London, 
Midland  and  Scottish,  to  get  right  across  into  the  far 
east.  Then  there  is  another  called  the  Cheshire  Lines 
which  enables  the  east  coast  company  to  penetrate 
right  through  to  Liverpool.  That  used  to  be  under  the 
three  companies ; now  it  is  under  tho  two,  the  London, 
Midland  and  Scottish  and  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway.  There  are  others.  One  comes  down 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Hereford  ; another  from  Market 
Harboro’,  through  Melton  Mowbray  and  up  to  Newark 
and  so  on.  They  are  wasteful  and  the  running  of  them 
is  more  trouble  than  running  a straight  piece  of  single 
owned  line  could  be.  Unless  we  can  realise  sonae 
economies,  do  the  job  better,  it  is  not  worth  having 
any  change.  There  is  an  enormous  lot  of  inter- 
company correspondence  to-day.  For  instance,  if  a 
consignment  of  goods  is  sent  from  Norwich  to  Liver- 
pool, it  passes  over  two  or  three  lines,  or  it  may  do,  and 
there  is  often  correspondence  between  those  companies 
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in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage  as  to  who  should  bear 
that  loss  or  meet  the  clann.  There  is  always  inter- 
company correspondence  about  special  rates.  If 
there  is  proposed  to  be  a special  rate  for  goods  between 
Liverpool  and  London,  every  company  concerned, 
that  is  the  Great  Western,  the  London,  Midland  and 
Scottish  and  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway 
have  to  confer  between  them  by  correspondence  about 
that  proposition  for  special  rates  for  a certain  lot  of 
goods.  All  that  would  be  stopped.  There  really  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  office  work  that  could  be  greatly 
reduced  under  a unified  system,  office  work  which  is 
involved  in  having  four  companies.  It  might  affect  the 
amount  of  people  employed,  but  we  do  not  want  two 
clerks  employed  where  one  is  enough.  We  are  not 
here  to  suggest  that  the  service  should  be  maintained 
to  maintain  an  army  of  people  when  you  do  not  need 
so  many  people.  We  do  not  want  to  postulate 
anything  uneconomic  or  wrongful  and  it  is  the  case 
that  in  the  internal  working  of  the  business  very 
large  economies  could  be  effected  by  unification. 

2291.  Is  there  not  a big  establishment  known  as  the 
Clearing  House  ? Would  that  be  dispensed  with  ? — 
The  function  of  the  Clearing  House  at  present  is  to 
divide  the  receipts  between  the  companies  on  all 
traffic  that  passes  over  more  than  one  line.  They 
also  employ  about  six  hundred  men  keeping  account 
of  the  movement  of  the  stock  at  exchange  junctions  ; 
wagons  passing  off  and  coaches  passing  in ; the 
Clearing  House  number  taker  has  to  have  a record 
and  full  retixrn  of  those.  Six  hundred  people  are 
employed  on  that  work  at  junctions  and  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  are  employed  at  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  in  London  in  dividing  the  receipts 
amongst  the  four  companies.  I think  then-  services 
could  be  utilised  very  much  better  than  that ; 
at  least  there  would  be  no  need  for  that  work  if  you 
had  nationalisation. 

2292.  Apart  from  standardisation  of  engines  and 
stock,  there  are  great  economies  to  be  effected  on  the 
clerical  side  ? — On  the  internal  administration  side, 
certainly,  yes. 

2293.  You  mentioned  that  you  would  put  the  cost 
of  the  roads  on  to  petrol.  Do  you  not  think  the  charges 
are  already  sufficiently  heavy  on  motor  transport  ? — 
I do  not  possess  any  motor  transport  myself,  but  if  I 


did  I would  be  willing  to  pay  what  is  required  to 
provide  me  with  a road  to  run  upon.  I think  that 
ought  to  be  the  attitude  of  every  good  citizen.  Insofar 
as  the  present  taxation  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
main  roads,  or  the  secondary  roads,  or,  I say,  all  the 
roads  that  are  generally  used  for  motor  traffic,  the 
taxation  should,  in  my  view,  be  adjusted  to  provide 
that  revenue. 

2294.  I was  interested  in  your  suggestion  for  the 
utilisation  of  rural  stations  for  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Do  you  think  it  is  a practical  proposi- 
tion to  utilise  the  services  of  a stationmaster  in  the 
way  you  have  suggested  ? — Yes,  I do,  especially  now. 
Roadside  traffic  has  disappeared  to  such  a serious 
extent  in  recent  times  that  the  stationmasters  have 
not  had  enough  to  do.  The  railway  companies  have, 
therefore,  put  the  control  of  two  or  more  stations 
under  one  stationmaster  and  there  are  about  1,500 
fewer  stationmasters  now  employed  than  there  used 
to  be,  but  the  station  is  there,  the  property  is  there, 
the  equipment  is  there,  all  the  fittings,  the  sidings 
and  everything,  and  precious  little  doing  ; it  is  not 
earning  its  living.  My  suggestion  is — bring  new 
development  there  of  all  kinds,  develop  British  agri- 
cultiue  and  let  that  be  the  centre  of  the  development, 
where  you  have  provision  for  the  creameries,  for  the 
dairy  side,  for  the  fruit,  salting  sheds  for  the  curing 
of  bacon  and  the  making  of  butter  ; in  fact,  anything 
and  everything  that  we  can  bring  about  to  develop 
our  country,  let  it  be  done  and  use  the  roadside 
station  which  at  present  is  lying  idle.  You  will  find 
the  stationmaster  wUl  be  quite  glad  enough  to 
undertake  the  work. 

2295.  You  think  he  would  ? — I am  sure  he  would. 

2296.  From  your  knowledge  of  it,  you  think  that  is 
a practical  proposition,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
utilisation  of  staff  ? — Very  practical.  You  utilise  the 
spare  side  of  the  stationmaster  where  that  is  available 
and  the  margins  of  time  of  the  porters  and  other  men. 
That  is  why  I have  suggested  that  much  of  the  Post 
Office  service  might  be  co-ordinated  with  the  railway 
service  at  these  roadside  places  ; send  the  letter  bags 
down  to  the  roadside  station  and  let  the  porters 
deliver  the  letters  in  their  spare  time.  We  do  not 
want  any  man  wasting  time.  We  want  all  time 
utilised  and  the  maximum  service  rendered. 


[The  Witness  withdrew.) 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

Friday^  18th  January,  1929, 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  m the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P 


The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Alexander  George 

2297.  {Major  Crawfurd)  : The  first  question  I want 
to  ask  you  is  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  a licence  to 
drive  a motor  vehicle.  I understand  that  you  suggest 
there  should  be  a test  for  physical  fitness  and  a test 
for  capacity  to  drive  ? — ^I  make  those  suggestions 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  because  I think 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  roads  as  safe  as 
possible. 


Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Mr.  A.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary). 

and  further  examined. 

2298.  How  can  a prospective  applicant  for  a licence 
acquire  the  necessary  proficiency  unless  he  is  first 
allowed  to  drive  ? — He  would  first  of  all  go  out  with 
someone  who  could  drive  ; someone  who  could 
initiate  him'  into  the  theory  of  driving  and  the 
management  of  the  car.  There  should  be  ■ facilities 
for  private  driving  away  from  the  main  roads  so  that 
the  prospective  driver  could  qualify  for  his  certificate. 
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2299.  You  realise  it  is  a very  big  thing  ? — And  I 
realise  that  the  accidents  on  the  roads  ai'e  so  appalling 
that  something  must  be  done  to  minimise  them. 

2300.  We  are  at  one  on  that,  but  it  is  a practical 
question  ? — I think  we  make  a practical  suggestion. 

2301.  You  would  recognise  a probationary  period 
in  which  the  learner  could  go  out  with  somebody 
else  ? — ^Yes. 

2302.  There  is  one  other  point  on  that.  Do  you 
seriously  say  you  would  suggest  legislation  which 
would  debar  me  from  driving  my  car  for  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  hours  ? — ^Yes,  though  I do  not 
specify  the  precise  number  of  hours.  I say  it  might 
endanger  the  public  safety  if  you  were  driving  an 
excessive  number  of  hours.  From  my  own  knowledge 
I Imow  how  careful  a man  must  be  when  driving  a 
locomotive,  and  I think  the  strain  when  driving  on 
the  roads  is  no  less  than  the  strain  when  driving  on  the 
railways. 

2303.  As  it  would  probably  be  almost  impossible  to 
enforce  a law  iDrohibitmg  di'iving  for  more  than  a certain 
number  of  hours,  would  it  not  be  more  practicable  to 
concentrate  on  the  penalty  for  dangerous  driving  ? — 
As  to  the  practicability  of  carrying  out  the  law,  I do 
not  want  an  army  of  iirspectors  watching  everybody 
di'ive.  But  I feel  that  if  it  were  laid  down  that  no 
one  should  drive  beyond  a given  number  of  hours, 
and  if,  after  an  accident,  it  emerged  that  the  driver, 
whether  he  was  a private  owner  or  an  employ^, 
had  been  drivmg  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  of  time, 
that  fact  would  be  brought  out  and  the  driver,  if  he 
had  not  already  lost  his  life,  would  forfeit  his  licence. 
We  want  eirquuies  into  fatal  road  accidents,  similar 
to  the  existing  enquiries  into  railway  accidents.  If 
anything  contrary  to  the  regulations  had  occm’red, 
it  would  be  brought  to  light,  and  the  public  effect  of 
the  exposru'e  would  be  the  most  helirfirl  element  in 
carrying  out  the  law. 

2304.  I think  you  said  yesterday  (I  will  give  you  an 
opportmrity  to  revise  what  you  said  if  you  care  to  do 
so)  that  the  horse  was  obsolete,  aird  that  the  roads 
are  now  really  made  for  motors  ? — I do  not  krrow 
whether  I mentioned  horses.  I certainly  spoke  in  the 
sense  that  the  roads  are  now  only  fit  for  motor  traffic. 

2305.  The  next  sentence  was  that  the  motor  user 
should  pay  for  the  roads.  Do  you  really  mean  that 
those  who  own  motor  cars  should  pay  for  the  whole 
upkeep  of  the  roads  ? — ^Yes,  because  it  is  such  a 
stupendous  charge,  and  the  need  for  new  and  good 
roads  is  so  great.  I want  to  see  the  road  service 
as  good  as  the  railway  service  ; that  is  the  necessity  of 
the  day.  As  the  users  of  the  roads  get  the  benefit  of 
the  increased  service,  I say  they  should  pay  the  whole 
cost.  I exclude,  of  coui-se,  bye-ways  for  pm'ely  local 
use,  but  the  cost  of  all  the  roads  that  are  built  and 
renovated  and  sru'faced  so  that  they  may  be  suitable 
for  motor  traffic  should  be  paid  for  by  the  users. 

2306.  Take  the  case  of  the  ordinary  suburban 
road.  The  people  living  in  that  road  walk  to  the 
station  to  catch  the  train  in  the  morning,  and  they 
walk  on  a well-paved  path  m perfect  safety.  Should 
the  motorist  pay  for  aU  those  roads  ? — I do  not  say 
that  he  should  pay  for  the  pavement  which  the 
pedestrian  uses.  But,  just  as  municipally  or  privately 
owned  trams  have  to  pay  for  their  track,  so  the 
motorist  should  pay  for  his  track. 

2307.  Do  you  think  all  the  money  raised  for  that 
purpose  should  be  devoted  to  roads  ? — Yes,  I do  not 
think  the  Road  Fund  should  be  raided  for  any  other 
purpose. 

2308.  In  your  Memorandiun,  which  is  of  coiu’se 
only  a summary  of  your  views  and  does  not  go  into 
exact  detail,  I want  to  draw  yoru  attention  to 
paragraphs  10,  12  and  13. 

In  paragraph  10  you  say  : — ■ 

“ One  great  disadvantage  of  the  present 
system  of  control  by  Boards  of  Railway  Directors 


is  that  in  many  important  respects  those  Boards 
do  not  work  m harmony  with  one  another  (they 
are  under  no  obligation  to  do  so),  and  they  are 
composed  of  gentlemen  who  have  many  other 
personal  interests.” 

In  paragraph  12  you  say  : — 

“ Apart  from  giving  the  major  portion  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  other  matters.  Railway 
Du'ectors  are  primarily  imbued  with  the  motive 
of  increasing  dividends  rather  than  the  develop- 
ment of  more  efficient  services  for  the  use  of  the 
public.” 

In  paragraph  13  you  say  : — ■ 

“ Owing  to  their  lack  of  real  knowledge  of 
railway  operation,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the 
present  Railway  Directors  do  not  even  carry 
out  measures  which  are  open  to  them  for  reducing 
the  expenses  of  working  the  railways.” 

You  recognise  that  these  three  sentences  taken 
together  are  a very  formidable  indictmeirt  of  the 
present  Railway  Directors  ? — Yes,  I do  not  think 
they  are  able  to  deal  with  the  business  in  the  way 
that  State  Commissioners  would  deal  with  it.  They 
are  not  so  single  minded. 

2309.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  You  are  now 
suggesting  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  existing 
Railway  Directors  are  not  specially  tramed,  and  do 
not  give  all  their  time  to  the  work,  the  efficiency  of 
the  railways  suffers,  but  that  mider  nationahsation 
the  railways  would  not  suffer  m that  way.  That 
forms  a very  formidable  indictment  of  the  present 
system  ? — Yes. 

2310.  Now  I want  to  ask  you  this.  You  realise  of 
course  that  a Commission  of  this  character  camiot 
accept  those  three  sentences  just  as  they  stand. 
They  only  express  your  opinion,  do  they  not  ? — 
No.  The  Commission  asked  me  to  give  evidence, 
and  those  sentences  form  part  of  my  evidence.  I 
am  speaking  from  real  Imowledge  of  how  the  present 
system  functions.  I have  been  studying  its  defects, 
because  my  members  have  to  suffer  from  those  defects. 
If  it  does  not  work  as  usefully  or  as  economically 
as  it  might  do,  it  does  not  yield  the  results  it  should, 
and  we  have  to  face  the  consequences. 

2311.  If  you  wiU  for  the  moment  put  yourself 
mto  the  position  of  a Commissioner.  When  you 
say  “ Owing  to  their  lack  of  real  luiowledge  of  railway 
operations  or  for  some  other  reason  the  present  Railway 
Directors  do  not  even  carry  out  measures,  etc.,”  the 
question  that  obviously  occurs  to  my  mind  is — what 
measru’es  ? — I give  a case  in  point,  the  reform  of  the 
wagon  system. 

2312.  I want  to  ask  this  cpiestion.  Would  you  be 
prepared  to  elaborate  your  case,  and  to  put  before 
us  a considered  statement  of  the  pomts  in  which  you 
assert  that  the  present  system  fails  ? — I tried  to  make 
it  clear  in  this  Memorandum  that  the  system  of  having 
the  railways  managed  by  part-time  gentlemen  who 
have  other  interests,  usually  greater  than  their 
railway  interests,  is  a bad  system.  You  do  not  get 
that  measure  of  concentrated  devotion  to  the  conduct 
of  the  business  that  is  necessary  ; that  is  my  case.  I 
have  given  you  two  very  substantial  and  important 
instances.  Let  us  take  first  the  failure  to  appreciate 
the  road  motor  position.  When  I was  engaged  in 
canvassing  for  goods  traffic  for  a railway  company  in 
Nottingham  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  road  motor 
was  then  emerging.  It  was  beginning  to  carry  traffic 
twenty  miles  or  more,  which  the  Railway  Companies 
had  carried  hitherto.  Even  the  transport  of  pas- 
sengers was  being  undertaken.  It  was  before  my 
eyes,  and  I had  to  appreciate  it  and  had  to  start 
arguing  against  a form  of  transport  which  was  then 
only  in  its  babyhood.  It  was  developed  fully  during 
the  war,  when  thousands  of  vehicles  were  built. 
Immediately  the  war  was  over  the  vehicles  were  not 
wanted.  Thousands  more  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction, chassis  and  wheels  were  ready,  and  the 
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State  of  cofirse  wanted  to  dispose  of  all  that  material. 
I have  shown  in  my  Memorandum  that  the  railway 
directors  did  not  appreciate  the  position.  They  did 
not  appreciate  that  motor  transport  had  proved 
itseK,  had  won  through,  and  was  gomg  to  affect 
their  position  on  a free  permanent  way  as  against 
their  railway  costing  £60,000  a mile.  A man  could 
buy  lorries  easily  and  cheaply  from  the  Government 
and  could  use  them  on  a permanent  way  that  cost 
him  nothing.  This  new  form  of  transport  that 
helped  to  wui  the  war  was  there,  and  the  railway 
directors  did  not  make  up  their  minds  about  it. 
I have  shown  that  a tentative  proposition  was  put 
up  by  the  old  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
to  get  powers  to  operate  on  the  roads.  I think  they 
had  a perfectly  straight  case  to  go  to  Parliament, 
for  they  could  say  that  they  were  common  carriers, 
and  as  such  had  to  discharge  great  responsibilities. 
If  anybody  offered  them  traffic  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  it  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  They  had  a 
good  case,  and  yet  they  did  nothing.  It  was  not 
until  1928,  after  these  road  vehicles  had  been  operating 
in  opposition  to  the  railways,  and  had  brought  them 
to  the  beginnings  of  an  economic  breakdown,  that  the 
directors  had  to  call  the  employes  mto  consultation 
and  we  had  to  sympathise  with  their  difficulties  and 
help  them  by  sharing  their  loss,  hopefid  that  the 
measure  granted  by  Parliament  last  year  would 
assist  them  to  get  out  of  the  ditch,  that  anything  was 
done.  I say  you  cannot  have  a better  case  of  the 
ineptitude  of  the  directors.  I do  not  blame  them 
personally,  because  they  are  not  the  people  who,  in 
the  public  interest,  should  be  put  on  to  a job  of  this 
character.  Most  seriously  I say  that  it  is  a wrong 
policy.  The  other  uistanee  I quote  is  that  of  the 
private  wagons.  The  directors  have  not  even  asked 
for  powers  to  stop  the  increase  of  them,  or  to  have  a 
time  limit  beyond  which  no  further  private  wagons 
should  be  acquired.  They  have  done  nothing. 
They  allow  their  system,  and  especially  their  shunting 
yards,  to  be  clogged  up  with  the  privately-owned 
wagons,  which  are  often  lying  idle.  There  are  big 
shunting  yards,  such  as  the  one  between  King’s  Cross 
and  Finsbury  Park,  the  one  two  miles  long  at 
Peterborough,  and  the  one  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
at  Doncaster,  where  men  are  killed  or  injured  in  a 
higher  proportion  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
railway  system,  and  where  they  are  hindered  by  the 
wagon  regulations.  The  matter  was  brought  out 
when  the  Ministry  of  Transport  was  established. 
Powers  were  taken  then  to  acquire  these  wagons. 
Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  railway 
operations  knows  the  uneconomic  effect  of  this  private 
control  over  wagons,  yet  the  directors  have  done 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  and  that  is  because  they  are 
not  concentrating  on  the  realities  of  the  job  in  its 
practical  operations  and  in  its  economic  aspect. 

I do  say  that  very  seriously. 

2313.  In  the  fir.st  place,  your  belief  is  that  the  reason 
the  railways  did  not  take  up  the  C|uestion  of  road 
transport  earlier  was  because  they  did  not  realise 
the  potentialities  of  it  ? — ^Although  it  was  staring 
them  in  the  face. 

2314.  And  in  the  second  place,  for  one  reason  or 
another  they  proved  incapable  of  realising  the  im- 
portance of  this  private  wagon  question  ? — ^Yes. 

2315.  Are  we  to  understand  those  are  the  only 
two  cases  that  can  be  given  ? — 1 could  give  you  others, 
but  these  are  the  most  vital.  These  are  large  scale 
questions  that  big  men  ought  to  be  able  to  see. 

2316.  You  would  be  prepared  to  develop  that  ? — 
Yes.  I would  like  to  say  I have  no  feeling  of  dis- 
respect for  any  railway  director  as  a man.  I say  that 
as  a railway  director  he  does  not  meet  modem  require- 
ments, and  that  sort  of  man  and  that  sort  of  control 
is  inadequate  for  the  present  day.  We  must  have 
something  better,  because  those  of  us  in  the  industry 
feel  we  are  on  a sinking  ship.  It  has  to  be  lightened 
and  made  to  go.  We  believe  in  its  future  if  it  is 
properly  governed. 


2317.  Now  m paragraph  12,  after  maldng  certain 
proposals,  you  say  : — 

“ Their  general  policy  and  activities  would  be 
subject  to  question  day  by  day  in  Parliament, 
and  they  would  thus  be  made  continuously 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  community.” 

Are  you  satisfied  that  is  the  best  possible  system  ? — 
I am  satisfied  that  would  always  have  a continuously 
helpful  effect  upon  the  administration.  I think  the 
British  method  of  Parliamentary  questions  and 
responsible  Ministers  to  answer  them  is  a magnificent 
thing  ; a most  valuable  part  in  the  working  arrange- 
ments of  this  country.  I thmk  the  Americans,  who 
will  not  have  the  Minister  in  the  House  and  only 
have  the  Congress  man  and  no  Government  man 
present  and  do  not  therefore  have  the  system  of  direct 
question  and  answer  and  dhect  personal  responsibility, 
are  missing  somethmg  valuable.  Applied  to  this 
problem  it  would  be  very  valuable  indeed. 

2318.  I am  sure  all  Members  of  Parliament  will  be 
gratified  at  your  faith  in  their  efficiency  ? — I think 
the  British  Constitution  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

2319.  I want  to  put  this  to  you  very  seriously.  If 
you  have  a nationalised  system  of  railways  just  as  if 
you  had  a nationalised  system  of  anything  else. 
Parliamentary  action,  that  is  to  say  political  action  on 
the  managerial  side,  may  dhectly  affect  the  fortune 
and  the  pockets  of  people  who  are  or  who  may  be  the 
constituents  of  Members  of  Parliament.  Do  you  see 
what  I mean  ? — I do. 

2320.  Does  not  that  open  up  a danger  ? I am 
thinking  of  myself  as  a Parliamentary  candidate,  and 
of  a section  of  my  constituents  who  may  say  “ If 
you  are  returned  will  you  press  for  a reduction  of 
fares,  or  will  you  press  for  certain  advantages  in 
railway  traffic?  ” — I think  it  is  most  mrfair  that  you  or 
any  other  candidate  of  whatever  party  should  be 
taxed  with  questions  of  that  character  by  the  elector- 
ate. I would  have  all  questions  of  rates  and  fares 
the  sole  prerogative  of  a semi-judicial  body  like  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  and  they  would  not  concem 
individual  Members  of  Parliament  at  all.  Similarly 
with  questions  of  wages  and  operating  and  persoimel, 

I would  not  allow  Parliamentary  influence  to  affect 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  appointment  of  the  smallest 
boy  or  the  highest  manager.  Let  it  be  an  institution 
set  aside  from  the  State,  as  it  were,  not  linked  up  with 
Parliament  in  that  detailed  way,  and  kept  quite  clear 
of  this  sort  of  complication. 

2321.  Now,  to  turn  from  your  proposed  railway 
board  to  your  proposed  board  of  Road  Commissioners, 
you  are  suggesting  to  us  that  one  Board  is  gomg  to 
control  the  construction  of  roads,  the  maintenance  of 
roads,  and  the  regulation  of  a nationalised  system  of 
road  transport  which  would  consist  of  every  public 
passenger-carrying  vehicle  ? — I think  I made  it  clear 
that  the  public  transport  service,  road,  rail  and  canal, 
and  everything  else,  should  come  rmder  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  who  wouldgovem  the  working  arrange- 
ments. The  traffic  side  of  it  would  come  "under 
them.  The  privately-owned  motor  vehicles  and  their 
operation  would  come  "under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Road  Board,  which,  I think  I said,  should  also  be 
entrusted  "with  the  responsibility  of  considering  and 
providing  for  new  works  so  far  as  roads  were  concerned, 
and  for  laying  do"wn  regulations  to  govern  the  oper'a- 
tions  of  the  privately-o"wned  transport,  to  which  of 
course  the  State-owned  transport  would  equally  have 
to  conform. 

2322.  I only  want  to  get  at  this  because  the  one 
you  have  made  is  the  first  practical  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  nationalisation  I have  ever  met. 

I may  be  "wrong,  but  my  memory  is  that  yesterday 
you  suggested  a body  of  six  Railway  Commissioners, 
consisting  of  three  experts  and  three  representatives 
of  the  men,  together  "with  a Chairman,  and  you  then 
suggested  that  all  public  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
should  be  absorbed  into  a nationalised  road  transport 
system  ? — Ancillary  to  the  railway  system,  dovetailed 
and  working  in  with  it. 
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2323.  So  the  six  Comioissioners  are  not  going  to 
form  two  Boards,  but  one  Board  only,  and  they  are 
going  to  deal  with  the  whole  road  transport  of  the 
coimtry  as  well  as  the  whole  railway  system  ? — In 
so  far  as  it  is  publicly-owned.  I still  postulate  a 
publicly-owned  transport  system  taking  cognisance 
of  the  continued  existence  of  private  vehicles.  They 
will  continue  and  should  continue.  We  do  not  want 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  citizens  to  have  their  own 
motor  cars,  or  business  people  delivering  their  goods 
in  their  own  vans,  but  the  growth  of  road  traffic  is 
such  a considerable  thing  and  it  will  continue  to  grow'. 
That  is  why  I feel  your  task  is  so  urgent.  The 
cheaper  oars  become,  the  more  people  will  have  them, 
whether  for  business  purposes  or  for  pleasure.  I feel 
there  is  need  for  a second  Board.  Apparently  you  are 
doubtful  whether  I meant  one  Board  controlling 
everything,  or  whether  I meant  that  there  should  be 
a second  Board. 

2324.  I -understand  you  realise,  as  we  all  do,  that 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  whether  through  a Board 
or  not,  must  still  regulate  road  transport  ? — Yes. 

2326.  You  then  postulate  a Board  of  six  Com- 
missioners and  a Chairman  to  control  the  railways  ? — 
And  their  ancillary  services. 

2326.  And  their  ancillary  road  services.  My 
memory  was  you  suggested  another  parallel  Board  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2327.  To  control  all  the  rest  of  the  public  road 
services.  Is  that  right  ? — Yes. 

2328.  The  second  Board  would  control  everj^  tram, 
every  bus,  every  motor  char-a-banc,  in  fact,  every 
passenger-carrying  road  vehicle  ? — Yes. 

2329.  Have  you  approached  the  local  authorities 
that  o-wn  many  of  these  ser-vices,  to  find  out  what 
their  view  of  your  proposal  would  be? — I am  not  quite 
in  a position  to  do  that,  but  I have  a large  regard  for 
their  position,  and  I put  a caveat  in  my  Memorandum 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  unless  they  wished 
to  be.  In  paragraph  41,  I say  : — 

“ In  most  instances  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Municipal  tramway  and  bus  services  should 
continue,  as  at  present,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Local  Authorities  who  are  responsible  for 
them,  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the 
Municipalities  would  prefer  that  at  least  some 
part  of  such  services  should  be  taken  over  and 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  railways.  A 
case  of  this  kind  appears  to  exist  at  Sheffield.” 

I gather  there  is  another  one  developing  at  Halifax, 
but  even  they  would  be  subject  to  the  over-riding 
advice  of  the  Road  Board. 

2330.  I understand  that  the  Mrmicipalities,  where 
they  so  desired,  would  retain  their  transport  services, 
although  they  might  in  other  cases  hand  them  over 
to  the  railways.  But  take  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company.  All  their  fleet  of  buses  wo-uld 
become  part  of  a nationalised  system  of  motor 
transport  ? — Yes,  I do  not  see  that  I can  make  any 
exception  of  them. 

2331.  That  is  the  suggestion  ; every  other  privately  - 
o-wned  fleet  or  single  passenger-carrying  vehicle  ? — 
I do  not  see  how  I can  make  any  exception.  My 
conception  is  similar  to  the  scheme  which,  I under- 
stood, it  was  the  intention  to  provide  for  the  country 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  just  before  Mr.  Winston  ChurchiU 
declared  in  favour  of  nationalising  the  railways.  The 
Coalition  Government  of  that  day  did  postulate  a 
national  transport  service,  but  it  was  broken  down  on 
pressure  from  other  quarters,  and  was  abandoned. 
I think  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  has 
happened  in  our  time.  I feel  that  the  matter  should  be 
examined  again,  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  brought  into 
being. 

2332.  The  next  point  I want  to  deal  -with  is  the 
question  of  compensation.  You  used  the  phrase 
yesterday  that  the  railways  as  a going  concern  might 
continue  to  go  do-wn  and  down.  Now  I am  going  to 
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put  this  to  you.  Supposing  the  railways  get  Parlia- 
mentary permission  to  organise  certain  road  services, 
as  indeed  they  have  got  it,  and  supposing  the 
Parliamentary  permission  does  not  go  beyond  that  and 
the  railways  meet  successful  and  progressive  competi- 
tion from  other  road  services  so  that  the  return  on 
railway  services  continues  to  decrease.  All  this  is 
hypothetical,  but  I am  suggesting  the  possibility. 
Now,  suppose  the  State  buys  out  the  railways  at  a 
certain  figure,  say  £750,000,000  or  whatever  may  be 
the  market  valuation  at  a certain  date,  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  the  State,  having  done  that  and  arranged 
payment  of  interest  on  that  sum  and  sinking  fund 
arrangements  for  its  amortization,  may,  in  the  course 
of  a generation,  find  itself  saddled  -with  the  burden  of 
pa5dng  for  a ser-vice  which  has  become  of  only  half  the 
market  valuation  at  the  time  of  transfer  from  private 
to  national  o-wnership  ? — I do  not  see  that  danger,  or 
I would  not  propose  nationalisation.  In  my  view  the 
railways  -will  always  justify  themselves  if  they  are 
given  a fair  chance,  and  the  easement  from  the 
extra  heavy  burden  of  capital  they  are  now  carrying 
is  one  of  the  mo.st  serious  things.  But  the  internally 
rmeconomic  way  in  which  they  are  operated  is  the 
thing  I want  to  see  cured,  and  if  that  were  cured  the 
railway  would  have  its  economic  place  in  the  transport 
of  this  country.  For  long  distances  and  for  heavy 
traffic  it  cannot  be  equalled.  I wiU  give  you  an  illus- 
tration, the  best  one  I can  think  of  at  the  moment. 
I do  not  think  anything  on  roads  or  elsewhere  -will 
ever  come  near  this.  At  the  time  I was  agent  at 
Fletton,  where  all  the  bricks  come  from,  and  where 
there  are  twenty -two  great  brickyards,  we  made  up 
three  trains  every  night  each  of  sixty -five  trucks  and 
ten  tons  per  truck.  That  was  the  maximum  load  we 
could  do.  I think  it  was  the  best  thing  in  railway 
operations  you  could  find.  You  can  load  more  bricks 
than  coal.  One  of  the  great  up-to-date  freight  engines, 
■with  two  men  on  it,  and  a man  at  the  rear  with  the 
brake-van,  that  is,  only  three  men,  took  over  six 
hundred  tons  of  bricks  through  to  London.  That  is 
the  best  economic  proposition  you  have  for  moving 
those  bricks  to  London. 

2333.  {Chairman)  : How  many  lorries  and  how 

many  men  would  be  required  to  remove  those  bricks 
by  road  ? — You  would  need  an  army  of  lorries,  but 
heavy  loads  of  that  sort  should  never  be  allowed  on 
the  road,  because  of  the  noise  and  the  great  damage 
to  the  highway. 

2334.  {Major  Crawfurd)  : Recognising  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  railways,  we  are  face  to  face  with  a 
period  of  difficulty.  I am  only  suggesting  a possi- 
bility, but  suppose  the  coal  trade  of  this  country  does 
not  recover  and  the  ii'on  and  steel  trades  do  not 
recover.  We  all  hope  they  will,  but  suppose  they  do 
not.  The  position  of  inferiority  on  the  railways 
would  increase  and  they  would  get  into  a worse 
financial  position.  In  a position  of  that  kind  I suggest 
to  you  one  of  two  things  may  happen.  Either  the 
State  would  be  saddled  with  a burden  greater  than  it 
could  bear  in  relation  to  the  future  value  of  the  rail- 
ways, or  the  fact  that  it  is  saddled  with  it  may  prevent 
more  modern  development  of  transport  being  allowed 
to  take  place  in  the  interests  of  the  State  ? — I should 
be  sorry  for  any  check  to  be  effected  in  the  development 
of  anythmg  that  is  going  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
community.  Ido  not  think  our  proposition  will  involve 
that.  If  we  had  all  road  and  rail  transport  under 
national  o-wnership  with  full  time  Commissioners,  they 
would  organise  it,  studying  how  best  to  carry  out  the 
operations.  It  might  be  there  would  be  a large  measure 
of  devolution  from  rail  to  road  if  that  were  the  better 
way  of  working  it,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
generation  of  electricity  from  hydro-electric  plant  in 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  cotmtries,  may 
so  permanently  affect  our  export  coal  trade  that  coal- 
carrying will  never  again  be  what  it  has  been.  But 
again  I have  enough  confidence  in  this  country  to 
Imow  that  it  will  recover,  because,  in  spite  of  the 
depression  in  our  heavy  industries,  we  have  at  the 
present  time  two  million  more  people  employed 
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than  before  the  war.  New  industries  sprhig  up,  and 
as  a Nation  we  are  so  resilient  and  so  resourceful 
that  we  generally  save  ourselves  from  the  troubles  we 
get  into.  I think  there  is  a future  for  this  country,  and 
therefore  there  is  a future  for  the  railways.  I propose 
nationalisation  because  I think  it  would  be  a help  in  the 
development  of  the  country.  I think  it  would  be  the 
greatest  service  any  Statesman  could  render  to  this 
generation,  and  the  generations  to  come,  to  provide 
these  great  national  services.  If,  pendmg  a measure 
for  nationahsation  being  introduced  into  Parliament, 
the  Companies,  either  by  exerting  themselves  or  by 
utilising  powers  given  them  by  Parliament,  are  able 
to  make  their  position  a little  better  financially,  then 
I would  pay  them  on  the  increased  valuation.  I do 
not  want  to  be  unfair  to  them.  That  is  the  first  part 
of  the  question.  On  the  second  part,  you  ask  me 
what  I would  do  if,  after  transfer  to  the  State,  the 
financial  position  of  the  railways  still  went  dowir,  and 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years  they  were  not 
worth  anything  like  what  they  cost,  I reply  that  I 
do  not  think  that  position  will  arise.  I am  firmly 
convinced  it  will  not,  but  if  it  did  it  would  be  some- 
thing that  would  have  to  be  met,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
met  if  the  Government  of  the  cormtry  does  nothing 
and  the  railways  continue  to  go  down.  You  cannot 
have  a concern  hke  our  railway  mvestments  going 
down  and  nothing  done  to  save  them.  It  would  be  a 
disaster  to  all  concerns  that  hold  railway  shares 
as  their  standby  or  as  part  of  their  bedrock  invest- 
ments. It  would  be  appalling  if  any  of  the  existing 
great  combines,  the  great  amalgamated  companies, 
go  off  the  Trustee  List  because  they  cannot  pay  their 
ordinary  dividends.  That  would  be  a most  serious 
situation  which  will  have  to  be  faced.  If  it  is  faced 
as  an  ordinary  business  operation,  it  will  have  to  be 
reconstructed,  capital  would  have  to  be  written  off 
wholesale,  you  would  have  to  start  afresh  with  painful 
results  to  the  people  concerned.  I think  that  would  be 
very  unfortimate.  I would  rather  see  all  the  railways 
pooled  together,  some  are  financially  strong — one, 
the  Great  Western,  is  particularly  so — revised, 
re-organised  and  redeemed  through  internal  reform 
and  put  upon  a basis  where  they  will  get  salvation 
from  their  rmduly  heavy  burden  of  capital. 

2336.  In  paragraphs  49,  50  and  51,  you  make  a 
series  of  suggestions  which  I find  extremely  interesting. 
In  effect,  you  say  the  Post  Office  services  could  be  run 
better  if  use  were  made  of  the  faoihties  which  already 
exist  in  the  equipment  of  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

2336.  And  you  suggest  that  the  spare  time  of 
certain  railway  people  shall  be  filled  in  with  other 
duties,  which  would  result  in  advantage  to  the  pubhc. 
Supposing  it  was  decided  not  to  nationalise  the 
railways,  but  to  have  some  sort  of  unification  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Learmonth,  would  you  propose 
handing  over  part  of  the  Post  Office  work  to  them  ? — 
I do  not  think  they  would  work  harmoniously.  If  it 
could  be  done  I would  not  object,  but  if  there  is 
unification  of  the  Companies  into  one  Company 
instead  of  under  a national  authority,  you  will 
get  a monopoly  of  railway  services  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  most  undesirable  from  the  public 
point  of  view.  You  can  control  a State  monopoly. 
The  pubhc  can  have  a chance  of  having  their  wants 
considered,  but  a private  monopoly  like  railways 
would  be  a very  serious  thing.  On  the  lesser  point,  I 
would  hke  to  see  them  working  together.  I would 
hke  to  see  the  Post  Office  taking  their  bags  of  mail 
to  the  railway  station. 

2337.  {Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : Your  Railway  Com- 
missioners will  be  paid  out  of  railway  income,  wih 
they  not  ? — Yes,  just  as  the  directors  and  everybody 
else  is  now. 

2338.  Who  will  pay  for  the  Road  Board  ? — The 
Road  Fund  will  have  to  pay  them. 

2339.  One  wih  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
concern  they  control,  and  the  other  by  taxation  ? — 
I would  not  call  it  taxation.  The  road  users  will  pay 
for  the  supervision  of  the  road  services. 


2340.  They  will  be  taxed  to  pay  it  ? — It  is  only  a 
matter  of  words.  The  road  users  would  be  paying 
for  the  supervision  of  the  roads  provided  for  them. 

2341.  Mr.  Cramp  told  us  that  if,  rmder  national 
control,  the  railways,  or  any  part  of  them,  did  not 
pay,  the  State  would  make  up  the  difference  ? — ^Yes, 
I agree  that  Mr.  Cramp  may  have  said  that. 

2342.  In  paragraph  43(e)  you  say  that  the  road 
motor  users  are  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  signallmg 
services,  and  so  on.  The  State  makes  up  one,  and  the 
users  have  to  pay  for  the  other  ? — The  users  of  the 
railways  pay  for  the  railway  signalling.  The  two 
things  are  not  quite  connected,  although  we  may 
take  them  together.  I do  say  positively  and  deliber- 
ately that  the  cost  of  signallmg  on  the  highways 
should  be  paid  for  by  those  who  use  the  highways. 
Signallmg  costs  some  millions  a year  to  the  Railway 
Companies.  I thmk  it  is  perfectly  fair  that  those  who 
are  usmg  the  roads  should  pay  for  the  necessary 
signallmg.  At  present  a lot  of  our  police  are  taken 
away  from  their  primary  duty  of  catching  thieves  and 
mamtammg  proper  conduct  among  the  populace, 
and  are  wholly  devoted  to  this  business  of  controlling 
traffic. 

2343.  You  do  not  see  anything  incongruous  in 
the  two  ? — ^No.  I do  not  Imow  what  Mr.  Cramp 
said  about  any  section  of  the  railways  not  paying,  but  it 
would  be  a matter  for  the  Commissioners  to  look  into, 
and  if  they  could  cut  out  the  loss  they  would  do  so. 
If  it  was  a vital  service  and  must  continue,  the  loss 
might  be  paid  out  of  the  general  pool.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  telegraphs.  They  may  not  pay,  but  I 
cannot  conceive  any  business  man  desirmg  that  they 
should  be  cut  out  of  the  Postal  services  of  the  country. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  the  loss  on  telegrams  has  to 
be  recovered  from  other  revenues.  I do  not  think 
any  one  would  want  to  see  telegrams  costing  more 
than  a shillmg.  I would  say  at  once  that  if  there  is 
anything  that  can  be  located  that  is  resulting  in  a 
loss,  and  is  not  indispensable,  it  should  be  cut  out. 
If  it  cannot  be  stopped,  the  loss  must  be  borne.  I do 
not  think,  with  great  respect,  there  is  much  connection 
between  the  signallmg  on  the  highway  and  the  point 
of  loss  on  railway  operations. 

2344.  I want  to  come  back  to  paragraph  43(d), 
where  you  say  that  you  would  prohibit  all  steam- 
driven  lorries.  Why  would  you  do  that  ? — Because 
they  are  a public  nuisance.  The  stench  of  the  smoke, 
the  noise  and  the  havoc  worked  on  the  road  is  worse 
than  that  of  any  other  vehicles.  If  you  are  going  to 
use  steam  at  all  you  must  have  a very  heavy  outfit, 
and  these  steam-driven  vehicles  are  an  eyesore  from 
every  point  of  view.  They  are  things  that  ought  to 
be  kept  off  our  streets. 

2346.  You  appreciate  that  they  are  the  only  form 
of  lorry  which  uses  home-produced  fuel  ? — That 
ought  not  to  over-ride  other  considerations.  The 
question  of  home -production,  of  course,  takes  us 
into  the  realm  of  fiscal  reform.  I understand  that 
petrol  can  be  produced  from  home-produced  coal. 

2346.  Not  at  present. — I do  not  thinlr  the  matter 
of  the  fuel  used  should  affect  the  consideration  of 
public  safety. 

2347.  I suppose  you  would  prohibit  steam-driven 
traction  engines  for  steam,  ploughs  ? — On  the  land  ? 

2348.  No,  on  the  roads.  They  have  to  go  from 
one  field  to  the  other,  and  the  plough  tackle  has  to  be 
drawn  along  the  roads. — 1 think  I have  made  provi- 
sion for  that  in  paragraph  43(d),  where  I say  “ The 
prohibition  of  unduly  heavy  freight  loads  for  trans- 
port on  the  highways  (unless  by  special  permit  in 
exceptional  cases).”  I am  sure  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  about  permits. 

2349.  You  would  cover  it  by  that  proviso  ? — I would 
not  hinder  agricultural  operations. 

2360.  The  proviso  comes  in  front.  You  say  you 
would  prohibit  all  steam-driven  lorries,  and  I ask 
whether  you  would  prohibit  a steam-driven  ploughing 
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engine  ? — A steam-driven  ploughing  engine  spends 
very  little  of  its  time  on  the  road.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
necessary  to  get  it  from  one  field  to  another,  and  it 
has  to  cross  the  road  or  go  up  and  down  the  road, 
I would  certainly  agree  that  the  parenthetical  proviso 
should  apply  in  that  case. 

2351.  And  steam-driven  thrashing  tackle  has  to  go 
from  farm  to  farm  ? — That  is  a very  different  thing 
from  steam-driven  transport  that  is  continually  on 
the  roads. 

2362.  You  make  exception  for  all  such  things  ? — ■ 
Certainly. 

2353.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  43  (h)  that 
equitable  taxation  is  to  be  levied  upon  road  users  for 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  their  “ permanent 
way.”  Do  you  agree  that  residents  and  property 
owners  on  the  sides  of  the  road  have  any  interest  at 
all  in  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  ? — Relatively, 
their  interest  in  it  is  very  small.  I think  it  is  confined 
to  the  foot-paths.  They  do  need  a good  foot-path, 
and  I agree  they  should  pay  for  their  foot-path. 

2364.  What  would  be  the  value  of  any  property  if 
it  had  not  got  a road  going  to  it  ? — ^A  road  would 
have  been  there  originally,  but  the  road  has  got  to  be 
repaired  and  concreted  to  a great  depth,  and  a proper 
surface  made,  and  so  forth,  and  the  poor  resident, 
the  rate-paying  citizen  living  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  ought  not  to  pay  for  that. 

2365.  Does  he  get  no  benefit  from  the  lorries 
delivering  goods  even  from  a railway  station  ? — That 
is  negligible,  a very  minor  matter  compared  with  the 
main  use  of  the  roads. 

2350.,  A railway  station  would  not  be  much  use 
without  a road  leading  to  it,  would  it  ? — Quite. 

2357.  Do  you  include  in  the  term  “ road  users  ” 
the  user  of  horse  transport  as  well  as  the  user  of 
motor  transport  ? Would  you  make  them  all  pay 
a toll  for  the  use  of  the  road  ? — Yes,  but  obviously 
the  rating  of  horses  would  be  trivial.  Their  effect  on 
the  road  is  negligible,  compared  with  the  effect  of  the 
motors. 

2358.  It  might  be  a tremendous  burden  for  many 
farmers,  if  they  had  to  pay  for  their  horse  transport 
on  the  roads  ? — They  use  the  sort  of  local  roads 
which,  in  reply  to  another  Commissioner,  I indicated 
would  probably  be  exempt,  because  they  are  not 
motor  roads.  I am  a farm  and  village  boy,  and  I 
know  the  sort  of  roads  you  had  in  mind.  When  I am 
speaking  of  roads,  I mean  the  sort  of  roads  that  we 
have  commonly  in  mind.  By-ways,  and  farm  roads, 
and  so  on,  would  not  come  into  that  category. 

2359.  Of  course,  the  horse-drawn  vehicles  that  were 
free  for  the  use  of  the  by-road  would  have  to  pay  some 
form  of  tax  when  they  came  on  to  the  mam  road  ? — 
Farmers’  vehicles  that  run  very  long  distances  into 
market  with  their  produce,  as  many  of  them  do, 
ought  most  certainly  to  pay  their  share  for  the  use 
of  the  roads. 

2360.  You  said  just  now  that  a horse-dra-wn  farm 
vehicle  using  country  roads  or  lanes  would  not  have 
to  pay,  but  if  that  vehicle  went  on  to  the  main  road, 
say  to  go  to  the  station,  would  it  have  to  pay  then  ? — 
I had  not  horses  in  mind  when  I wrote  that.  We 
have  to  do  a lot  of  things  for  agriculture,  and  I would 
agree  that  farm  horses  and  farm  carts  and  so 
forth  should  be  exempted,  but  I would  suggest  that 
where  farmers,  and  there  are  many  of  them  very 
prosperous  in  certain  areas,  are  sending  their  produce 
on  the  highways  into  the  markets,  they  should  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  road. 

2361.  But  no  dweller  on  the  side  of  the  road  should 
pay.  Only  the  people  who  use  the  road  ? — The 
dweller  would  have  to  pay  for  the  local  foot-path. 

2362.  The  foot-path  only  ? — Yes,  and  local  by-ways 
round  about  the  village.  In  so  far  as  they  have  got 
to  be  maintained,  the  local  people  should  maintain 
them,  but  the  burden  of  helping  to  provide  for  the 
present  main  roads  is  altogether  unreasonable. 
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2363.  That  is  a little  complicated,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  complicated,  I agree.  Of  course,  I agree  at  once 
you  may  have  to  make  exceptions.  You  have  to 
provide  for  all  sorts  of  exceptional  eases.  I do  not 
want  hardships  on  any  one,  but  fair  play  broadly 
speaking  as  between  one  form  of  transport  and  another, 
and  as  between  one  citizen  and  another.  I do  not 
think  the  citizen  who  does  not  run  a motor  vehicle 
should  have  to  pay  to  provide  a road  for  those  who  do. 

2364.  In  paragraph  56  you  say  “ The  State  Railway 
Commissioners  could  also  co-operate  with  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  assisting  the  development  of  that 
industry.  Experience  has  shown  that  progress  can 
best  be  achieved  in  agriculture  by  State-aided  co- 
operation amongst  those  engaged  in  the  industry.” 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  I may  find  that 
experience  in  concrete  form  ? — The  biggest  instance 
I have  seen  was  in  Denmark  last  summer,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  State,  co-operation  is  applied 
and  dairy  produce  is  produced  imder  proper  super- 
vision, examined,  branded,  and  made  marketable  up 
to  a standard  that  becomes  acceptable  wherever  it 
goes  and  gets  a good  name  wherever  it  goes  and,  as 
I was  informed,  has  been  the  salvation  of  Denmark  as 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

2366.  Let  us  stop  at  home  for  the  moment,  without 
going  to  Denmark.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  the  Agricultm'al  Organisation  Society  ? — 
I am  not  engaged  in  agriculture  now,  unfortunately. 
I wish  I were.  I have  a great  fancy  for  it. 

2366.  I do  not  wish  you  any  harm  and  therefore  I 
do  not  reciprocate  your  wish.  But  are  you  aWare 
that  that  Society  was  State-subsidised  to  the  extent 
of  £20,000  a year,  and  yet  it  has  come  to  grief,  and 
is  now  being  worked  by  the  National  Farmers’  Union, 
which  is  a non-subsidised  body  ? — I should  think 
that  anything  that  is  going  to  be  done  ought  to  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  Farmers’  Union.  I 
should  think  that  with  anything  so  trivial  as  £20,000 
as  a subsidy,  one  would  expect  it  to  come  to  grief. 
That  is  not  the  sort  of  large  scale  operation  that  is 
going  to  make  any  difference  to  agriculture. 

2367.  That  was  not  its  revenue.  The  point  is  that 
the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  was  what  you 
refer  to,  a State-aided  co-operative  society  ? — But 
it  proved  to  be  inadequate  ? 

2368.  Yes,  it  failed.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
Agricultural  Wholesale  Society  ? — No,  personally  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I know  there  is  such 
a Society,  and  also  the  other  one  you  mentioned,  but 
beyond  that  I cannot  profess  to  any  knowledge  of 
them. 

2369.  There  was  such  a Society,  but  there  no 
longer  is  one.  It  came  to  grief,  and  the  State  has  had 
to  help  to  pay  its  debts  ? — That  rather  looks  as  if 
there  was  lack  of  cohesion  amongst  agriculturists 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  education  and  further 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  State.  But  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  coimtry  life  and  the  products  of  our 
land,  I can  see  it  is  the  case  that  produce  from  other 
countries  comes  into  this  country  graded  and  packed 
and  made  presentable  for  sale  and  is  always  depend- 
able. If  you  buy  certain  grades  and  brands  of  an 
imported  produce  you  know  what  you  are  going  to 
get,  and  I gather  that  is  largely  under  the  supervision, 
imder  the  cognisance  or  co-operation,  of  the  State. 
Anyhow,  that  sort  of  stuff  comes  here.  Here  at  home 
we  have  not  got  to  that  point.  We  have  been  rather 
backward  over  it,  and  my  proposition  is  that  we  should 
get  our  agriculturists  to  co-operate.  It  is  only  in 
very  recent  times  they  have  begun  to  form  unions, 
but  they  should  be  encouraged  to  pull  together,  and 
in  areas  where  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs  and  dairy 
produce  are  being  produced,  there  should  be  facilities 
at  the  roadside  stations  for  taking  it  to  suitable  sheds 
for  sorting  and  grading  and  packing  and  certification. 
There  is  a tremendous  value  in  certification  if  it  is 
done  by  responsible  people,  and  if  those  who  are 
going  to  get  the  stuff  can  depend  upon  its  being  what 
it  is  certified  to  be.  In  paragraph  56  I have  expressed 
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what  I think.  My  suggestion  is  you  should  use  the 
roadside  station  with  its  adjoining  land.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  to  build.  That  is  how  they  should  bo 
utilised,  and  not  left  to  lie  waste  as  they  are  now  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

2370.  That  is  only  one  very  small  phase  of  agri- 
culture. I want,  if  I may,  to  draw  jmur  attention  to 
your  statement  about  State  co-operation  amongst 
those  engaged  in  agriculture. 

(Chairman)  : May  I suggest.  Sir  WiUiam,  that  you 
should  not  press  that  point.  This  is  only  an  obiter 
dictum  of  the  Witness.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
into  the  whole  question  as  to  the  success  or  non-success 
of  the  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society.  He  merely 
puts  it  forward  that  in  his  opinion  if  the  stations  were 
used  for  this  prrrpose  it  might  be  an  advantage. 
I do  not  thhik  the  question  as  to  how  far  Co-operative 
Societies  have  succeeded  or  not  m the  past  is  really 
going  to  aSect  the  point.  I only  suggest  that  you 
should  not  pursue  it  further. 

(Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : With  aU  deference  to  you,  I 
have  not  come  to  the  roadside  stations  yet.  I am 
dealing  with  a statement  which  I suggest  to  the 
MTtness  is  absolutely  unsupported  by  facts. 

(Chairman)  : He  has  admitted  that  he  did  not  know 
of  the  failure  of  those  Societies. 

2371.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit) : (To  the  Witness)  ■ 

Now  I want  to  question  you  with  regard  to  the 
utihsation  of  roadside  stations.  You  instanced  the 
beet  sugar  industry.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  only 
in  certain  places  a factory  can  be  established,  par- 
ticularly where  there  is  a large  stream  of  water  to 
carry  away  the  effluent  ? — You  have  to  have  beet 
sugar  produced  where  it  can  be  produced  economically, 
and  you  have  to  have  yoru  factory  where  the  beet  is 
produced. 

2372.  Not  only  that,  but  you  have  to  have  a large 
volume  of  water  to  carry  off  the  effluent.  The  factory 
can  only  be  estabhshed  by  the  side  of  a large  river  or 
large  estuary  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I should 
think  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  engineers  to  provide 
for  that  from  a railway  station.  There  is  usually 
adequate  drainage  from  stations.  On  the  practical 
point,  I have  to  go  to  Ireland  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  The  creameries  in  Ireland  are  getting  forward 
with  this  co-operation.  They  are  establishing 
co-operative  creameries,  on  the  advice,  I think,  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett.  I suggest  that  the  creameries 
should  be  in  the  station  yards,  and  then,  when  the 
butter  is  made,  it  can  go  straight  away  by  train. 
I think  that  is  practical.  I do  not  think  I have  been 
unduly  theoretical,  or  at  any  rate,  far  away  from 
facts  or  possibilities. 

2373.  (Lord  Northampton):  There  is  only  one 

question  I want  to  ask  you  and  that  is  about  private 
wagons.  In  paragraph  14,  you  make  rather  a point  of 
the  wastage  of  private  wagons,  but  I understand  that 
as  a matter  of  fact  there  does  exist  a pool  of  wagons 
belonging  to  the  biggest  owners  of  private  wagons. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  much  the  wastage  of  which  you 
speak  has  been  eliminated  by  that  system  of  a pool  ? 
— I made  recent  enquiries  about  that.  I have  only 
knowledge  of  a pool  of  certain  railway-owned  wagons, 
not  all  of  them.  There  is  no  pool  that  I am  aware 
of  for  privately-owned  wagons.  There  may  be  the 
provision  of  wagons  on  hire  by  wagon-building 
companies.  I should  quite  think  there  would  be 
arrangements  for  the  hire-purchase  of  wagons  by 
coal  merchants  and  people  of  that  kind,  but  my 
enquiries  from  the  men  who  do  the  work  resulted  in 
the  information  that  there  is  nothing  so  far  as  private 
wagons  are  concerned.  Bach  has  to  be  treated 
individually. 

2374.  (Major  Astor)  : Mr.  Walkden,  in  this  public 
transport  service  I understand  you  would  let  factories 
and  firms  go  on  owning  their  own  lorries,  but  you  would 
bar  the  general  carrier  people.  Carter  Paterson  and 
similar  firms  ? — Absorb  them  into  the  public  transport 
service. 


2375.  Yes,  you  would  eliminate  them  altogether 
as  individual  operators  ? — Absorb  them  into  it. 

2376.  Why  ? — Because  in  our  view  it  would  be 
better  to  have  one  separate  x^ublic  service,  and  all 
jDublic  transport  should  come  mrder  the  control  of 
^hat  service. 

2377.  I take  it  your  view  is  that  the  service  would 
be  better  run  under  a nationalised  system.  In  that 
case  it  would  not  be  subject  to  competition  ? — My 
primary  idea  is  to  get  co-ordination,  which  I think  is 
one  of  the  Commission’s  problems.  I say  you  would 
get  much  better  co-ordination  and  control  if  all 
public  transport  were  under  one  authority,  instead 
of  having  casual  people  engaged  in  it. 

2378.  Would  this  co-ordination  imply  a standardisa- 
tion with  regard  to  lorries  ? — Yes,  and  in  all  the 
equipment.  Standardisation  up  to  the  best  that  would 
meet  the  position. 

2379.  You  would  reduce  it  to  just  a very  few  makes 
of  lorry  ? — You  would  have  to  provide  for  different 
requirements.  Where  you  could  get  a very  straight 
rmr,  you  could  have  a ruuch  longer  vehicle  than  when 
you  have  corners  to  negotiate  and  so  on,  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  would  be  standardised  types  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  any  given  case.  That  standardisa- 
tion would  be  a great  advantage  in  construction,  in 
repair  and  mamtenanoe,  and  so  forth,  and  it  would 
simplify  the  whole  thing. 

2380.  Would  the  Ministry  of  Transport  run  its 
own  workshop  for  repairs,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  for  its 
own  repairs  and  construction.  I do  not  think  it 
should  embark  rrpon  the  suijply  of  vehicles  for  the 
public,  or,  one  might  say,  enter  the  engmeering  market. 
The  Railway  Companies  to-day  and  for  many  years 
have  built  their  own  engines  and  constructed  their 
own  equipment  in  their  own  works,  and  it  has  been 
a large  advantage  to  them,  but  they  have  not  entered 
the  market,  and  I do  not  thinlv  it  is  desirable  that  that 
should  be  done,  but  I think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
public  railway  and  road  transport  authority  should 
have  its  own  works  for  the  erection  of  its  own  vehicles, 
and  the  supply  of  its  own  equipment. 

2381.  Of  course  the  market  for  a railway  engine 
and  for  a lorry  is  rather  different.  Would  they  run 
their  own  factories  as  well  as  their  own  workshops  ? — 
Yes,  in  so  far  as  it  is  economic  to  do  it.  It  would  not 
be  worth  making  a factory  for  some  things  that  they 
use  in  small  quantities,  and  they  would  buy  those. 

2382.  For  the  manufacture  of  lorries  ? They  would 
make  their  own  lorries  ? — Certainly,  I should  say  so. 
The  London  General  Omnibus  Company  make  their 
own.  They  have  a subsidiary  company,  the  Associated 
Equipment  Company,  but  they  also  make  for  the 
open  market.  I think  there  would  be  plenty  for  the 
State  workshop  to  do  to  make  lorries  for  the  public 
service. 

2383.  You  would  allow  private  factories  also  to  make 
lorries  ? — They  would  make  lorries  for  people  using 
them  privately,  and  they  would  be  capable  of  making 
auxiliary  lorries  for  the  State  service.  You  do  not 
want  to  make  the  State  worlishop  outfit  for  the 
maximum  possible  requirements.  There  might  be 
very  rapid  developments  that  you  could  not  quite 
keep  up  with,  and  then  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  placing  orders  for  engines  or  lorries  or  anything 
else  with  other  firms.  I do  not  want  to  prohibit  the 
existence  of  firms  to  supply  lorries  to  business  people 
who  are  conveying  their  own  goods,  or  to  supply 
private  citizens  with  motor  oars,  if.  that  is  what  you 
had  in  mind. 

2384.  You  would  have  the  two  systems  rmming  side 
by  side ; State  factories  turning  out  lorries  and 
private  factories  also  ? — The  private  factories  will 
go  on.  I would  not  interfere  with  them  at  all,  but  I 
would  suggest  the  State  should  take  over  what  it 
might  need  for  its  own  purposes.  Certainly,  if  it  took 
over  the  London  traffic  combine,  I should  like  to  see 
it  take  over  the  works  to  provide  the  equipment, 
because  they  would  be  wanted  for  that  purpose  and 
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for  the  more  extensive  purpose  of  the  developed 
service  under  the  State.  I am  not  suggesting  anything 
new  in  that.  They  would  take  over  what  now  exists. 
They  would  take  over  the  plant  at  Doncaster  and 
Crewe  and  Swindon,  and  all  the  great  railway  centres 
of  engineering,  and  provide  their  own  equipment  in 
their  own  works. 

2385.  And  they  would  do  the  same  as  regards 
road  transport  ? — Yes. 

2386.  Would  this  service  aim  at  being  revenue- 
producing  ? — It  would  be  revenue -saving.  You  have 
to  buy  your  vehicles  out  of  revenue,  at  least  as  far 
as  you  can.  One  develops  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
revenue  or  renews  out  of  revenue.  If  you  take  over 
an  old  vehicle  and  it  has  to  be  replaced  when  it  has 
gone  to  pieces  or  is  not  fit  to  run,  you  build  that 
in  your  own  shop. 

2387.  As  regards  the  running  of  the  lorries,  the 
general  service,  the  road  service  and  the  factories  ; 
where  there  was  a profit  made  dining  the  year  would 
that  go  to  the  revenue  of  the  country  ? — That  is  a very 
important  question.  I would  agree  that  the  accounts 
should  be  kept  separately,  that  you  should  watch 
every  section  of  the  business  and  see  how  it  is  justifying 
itself  or  otherwise.  Surpluses,  of  course,  would  go  to 
the  Exohecper  and  the  National  Traffic  Board.  If 
there  was  an  aggregate  surplus,  if  it  worked  so  well 
and  the  traffic  was  so  abundant  that  they  were  able 
to  make  a good  surplus,  I do  not  think  that  should 
go  into  the  Exchequer.  My  view  is  that  we  should 
develop  the  services  further,  and  increase  the  public 
facilities.  Alternatively,  the  cost  of  the  services 
could  be  reduced.  That  would  be  the  time  to  consider 
reduced  rates  and  fares.  There  is  another  matter 
that  would  probably  come  up  for  consideration — 
some  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  work- 
people. I should  think  if  there  was  a surplus  the 
administration  might  very  weU  consider  the  question 
of  pensions,  for  example.  I think  the  earnings  of  the 
establishment  should  be  available  for  bettering  the 
service  or  cheapening  the  costs.  I would  prefer  to  see 
it  kept  self-contained,  and  not  be  a Treasury  matter. 
Similarly,  it  should  face  its  own  deficits,  if  there  was  a 
deficit,  and  meet  them  out  of  its  resources  and  out  of 
its  own  economy,  rather  than  go  to  the  Exchequer 
for  a grant-in-aid.  The  ideal  of  the  whole  thing 
should  be  to  make  it  self-supporting,  and,  more  than 
that,  profit-making,  but  instead  of  the  profits,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  going  into  the  Exchequer,  I 
would  prefer  to  see  them  utilised  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  want  to  use  the  road  and  rail 
services. 

2388.  The  State  vehicles,  of  course,  would  pay  the 
petrol  tax  ? — Y es,  they  would  have  to  pay  that  the  same 
as  everybody  else,  just  as  the  Post  Office  vehicles,  I 
presume,  pay  the  petrol  tax.  There  are  always  cross 
accounts  of  that  character. 

2389.  There  are  a great  number  of  privately-owned 
railway  trucks,  are  there  not  ? — There  seems  to  be  a 
little  variation  about  the  munber.  I said  about 
600,000.  That  shows  how  I try  to  be  moderate  in 
stating  any  figures.  I have  since  been  informed 
that  there  are  700,000.  I believe  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
stated  that  figure  when  he  introduced  his  Bill  which 
set  up  the  Ministry  of  Trans2Dort,  and  referred  to  this 
question,  but  I do  not  mind  which  you  take,  600,000, 
or  600,000,  or  700,000  ; it  is  round  about  half  the 
vehicles  working,  and  that  is  a very  large  proportion. 

2390.  If  the  State  took  this  over  jmu  would  prohibit 
collieries  or  factories  owning  their  own  private  trucks  ? 
— Yes,  you  would  have  to  finish  the  renewal  of 
privately-owned  trucks. 

2391.  Why  are  there  so  many  now  ? What  advan- 
tage is  there  in  a privately-owned  truck  to  a colliery 
or  a factory  ? — There  is  the  advertisement  advantage  ; 
the  name  is  on  the  truck  and  a particular  brand  of 
coal  is  there  for  everyone  to  see.  Then  there  is  this 
advantage,  and  it  goes  back  into  past  railway  working. 
At  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  country  is  doing 
well,  and  under  normal  conditions  of  trade  and 


industry,  there  is  a scarcity  of  wagons.  That 
particularly  arises  in  the  “ grain  season,”  as  we  used 
to  call  it  on  the  railways.  The  farmers  begin  to  thresh 
their  grain  at  the  end  of  August,  and  they  do  a good 
deal  in  September  and  October  and  November. 
In  those  months  they  are  realising,  of  course,  and 
there  is  a lot  of  grain  to  be  moved.  In  my  day,  it  used 
to  be  put  on  rail  and  it  changed  hands  a good  deal 
from  one  corn  merchant  to  another,  according  to  how 
the  price  was  going,  and  remained  in  the  railway 
trucks.  I hope  that  does  not  happen  now.  In  any 
case,  there  is  a lot  of  grain  to  be  put  on  rail.  When 
that  is  the  case  wagons’ are  locked  up  with  grain,  and 
peojjle  who  want  to  maintain  a flow  of  business  are 
then  at  an  advantage  if  they  have  their  own  trucks, 
because  then  they  can  always  depend  on  having  trucks. 
That  is  one  point.  I believe  also  they  probably  find 
some  advantage  in  the  rate,  but  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  adjust  that.  I would  not  like  to  see  the 
owners  of  colheries,  for  instance,  or  the  coal 
industry  generally  burdened  with  a financial  dis- 
advantage owing  to  this  change,  which  is  going  to  be  a 
real  advantage  to  railway  operations,  but  we  can  adjust 
the  rates  so  that  they  do  not  lose  when  they  are  using 
railway-owned  trucks.  I think  that  would  be  a 
perfectly  easy  adjustment.  Those  are  the  reasons 
why  these  privately-owned  wagons  came  into  exist- 
ence. People  like  to  have  their  own  wagons  with 
their  name  on  them,  and  they  are  sure  of  having  a 
supply  when  they  want  them,  and  there  is  some 
advantage  in  the  rate.  Of  course,  a lower  rate  is 
charged  if  the  owner  provides  the  truck  than  if  the 
railway  comjsany  provides  it. 

2392.  "Would  there  be  a guaranteed  supply  of  trucks 
under  State  management,  whatever  the  rush  might 
be  ? — The  State  coifld  provide  an  abimdance  of  trucks. 
That  is  a good  pomt  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  two.  The  poor  company  is  always  short  of  stock. 
It  caimot  provide  the  trucks  that  are  wanted.  If  you 
have  got  produce  to  move,  and  cannot  get  wagons, 
it  is  a troublesome  thing.  But  a rich  company,  or 
perhaps  an  enterprismg  company,  will  have  a super- 
abimdance  of  wagons.  "When  I was  working  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway — of  course  the  oomjjany 
is  dead  and  gone  now,  so  I can  speak  of  it — they  were 
always  short  of  wagons.  The  Midland  Railway  had 
the  policy  of  plenty  of  wagons.  The  large  firms  could 
always  depend  on  getting  all  the  truclis  they  wanted 
from  the  Midland,  but  on  the  Great  Northern  we  had 
to  ask  them  to  let  us  know  some  days  beforehand 
what  they  were  likely  to  want,  so  that  we  could  arrange 
to  get  them,  and  even  then  we  had  to  fight  to  get 
trucks  for  them.  Then  in  places  where  there  was 
no  competition,  like  the  brickworks  I was  speakhig  of, 
we  had  a terrible  job  to  get  the  wagons  we  wanted. 
That  is  the  disadvantage  of  having  private  companies. 
People  in  different  localities  do  not  get  fair  treatment 
as  against  other  people  m other  localities.  It  would 
be  good  policy,  I am  sure,  to  have  a sufficiency  of 
tracks  ; I do  not  say  a wasteful  supply,  far  from  it, 
but  a sufficiency  of  trucks  to  ensure  that  when  traffic 
is  moving  there  will  be  vehicles  available  to  carry  it. 

2393.  [Major  Salmon)  : I should  like  to  hear  from 
you  what  you  understand  to  be  the  duties  of  a General 
Manager  of  a railway  company  and  those  of  a Director 
of  a railway  company  ? — The  General  Manager  has 
to  execute  the  policy  which  the  Board  decide  upon. 
The  Board  of  Directors  control  fiirance,  which  is  the 
nerves  and  lifeblood  of  any  enterprise,  of  course,  and 
unless  the  General  Manager  can  get  facilities  for  the 
money  he  may  need  for  developments  he  considers 
advisable,  he  cannot  go  on  with  them.  Unless  he 
can  get  the  Board  to  adopt  the  j)olicy  he  recommends, 
he  cannot  put  that  policy  into  operation.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Board  meet  and  consider  policy,  and  when 
they  have  made  up  their  mmds,  the  Manager  carries 
it  out.  Of  course,  they  take  his  advice.  Thmgs 
vary  a good  deal  in  different  companies.  Some 
companies  depend  almost  entirely  on  their  Manager, 
and  give  him  a pretty  free  hand.  That  is  where 
things  are  easy.  ’Where  things  are  difficult,  the 
Directors  come  in  a good  deal.  They  will  not  approve 
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enterprising  propositions  and  there  is  a general 
tightness.  There  is  a disadvantage  to  the  people 
who  have  to  work  under  a company  that  has  a Board 
restrictive  m its  policy.  There  is  great  advantage  in 
working  under  a company  that  is  progressive,  and  can 
finance  its  propositions.  But  the  General  Manager 
to-day,  after  he  has  got  his  Board’s  decision,  has  got 
a lot  of  things  to  do  that  take  up  his  time,  as  apart 
from  managhig  the  business.  When,  for  instance,  a 
Railway  Board  have  decided  upon  some  development, 
a Parliamentary  Bill  must  be  prepared.  That  has 
got  to  be  submitted,  and  the  Manager  and  Engineer 
have  got  to  work  up  their  case  m support  of  that  Bill. 
While  that  Bill  is  going  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  the  Manager  has  to  watch  it  closely  all 
the  time.  He  has  to  appear  as  the  principal  witness, 
and  argue  for  it.  They  bring  m other  chief  officers, 
perhaps  the  Goods  Manager,  the  Chief  Engineer,  the 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  all  of  them  to  testify  to 
the  requirements  postulated  in  the  Bill,  and  they  spend 
the  whole  Summer  on  it.  A large  part  of  the  General 
Manager’s  time  is  also  taken  up  with  considerations 
of  how  the  company  can  best  get  money  if  it  is  going 
to  raise  capital,  and  he  has  to  spend  a lot  of  time  in 
the  City.  You  will  notice  that  many  of  them  go  mto 
the  City  after  they  leave  the  railway  business.  My 
point  is  that  they  do  not  spend  the  major  part  of  their 
time  on  the  operations  of  the  railway.  That  is 
deputed  to  other  officers,  and  rmder existing  conditions, 
whereby  policy  is  governed  by  varying  Boards  of 
Directors  and  powers  always  have  to  be  obtained  from 
Parliament,  a lot  of  most  valuable  time  is  absorbed 
in  those  things  instead  of  in  carrying  on  the  business. 

2394.  May  I suggest  to  you  that  if  the  railways 
were  nationalised  to-morrow,  all  questions  of  policy 
would  be  settled  by  the  State,  and  if  they  wanted  to 
expand  they  would  have  to  get  BiUs  passed  through 
Parhament  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  private 
company  has  to-day  ? — I am  not  aware  that  the 
Post  Office  has  to  go  to  Parliament  for  power  to  build 
a new  Post  Office. 

2395.  I am  rather  surprised  you  should  make  a 
comparison  between  wayleaves  and  the  question  of 
acquiring  property  for  the  purpose  of  laying  new 
track.  I cannot  see  the  analogy  between  wayleaves 
and  the  laying  of  new  track  ? — If  you  are  going  on 
to  that,  I would  say  at  once  that  procedrue  on  rights 
of  way,  compulsory  acquisition  of  land,  and  all  that 
is  involved  in  the  promotion  of  a Railway  Bill,  ought 
to  be  considerably  simplified,  and  powers  given  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  to  proceed  with  the  acquisition 
of  land  where  necessary  for  developments.  But  I 
think  you  may  say  it  is  unlikely  that  wayleaves  will 
come  very  much  into  it  now  because,  as  I have  shown 
in  one  part  of  my  evidence,  future  developments  will 
be  more  in  the  direction  of  perfecting  the  existing 
railway  layout  than  in  expansions.  The  extension 
part  of  the  business  will  be  done  very  largely  by  road 
motors. 

2396.  But  when  you  speak  of  the  Post  Office,  per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  that  when  the  Government 
wanted  to  construct  a tube  through  London  for 
parcels,  they  had  to  go  to  Parliament  to  get  a Bill 
passed  ? — That  was  a new  departure. 

2397.  And,  therefore,  the  same  thing  would  apply 
to  anything  under  nationalisation  ? — -Yes,  but  it  would 
be  very  much  simpler  for  one  admmistration  to  come 
with  one  BUI,  rather  than  four  companies  to  come  with 
four  Bills,  and  four  General  Managers  to  spend  their 
time  on  the  BiUs.  It  would  be  a very  great  economy, 
even  if  the  procedure  continued  as  it  is. 

2398.  I should  also  like  to  ask  you  this.  You  say 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  six  Commissioners — 
these  are  your  words — of  which  three  should  represent 
railway  workers  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2399.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  railway  workers  should 
nominate  those  gentlemen  ? — It  is  proposed  that  the 
railway  workers’  Trade  Unions  would  send  in  their 
nominations. 


2400.  So  they  would  be  the  nominees  of  the  Trade 
Unions  ? — They  would  send  in  the  names  for  the 
Mhiister  to  choose  from. 

2401.  They  would  be  the  nominees  of  the  railway 
workers  through  their  organisations,  and  they  would 
go  there  as  representatives  of  Trade  Unions  ? — No. 
They  would  be  nominated  by  the  Trade  Unions,  but 
after  they  had  been  appomted  as  Commissioners  they 
would  be  detached  from  the  Union  ; they  would  be 
responsible  Railway  Commissioners  with  luiowledge 
of  practical  railway  operations  and  the  life  of  the 
railway  worker. 

2402.  Would  they  give  up  their  ticket  as  Trade 
Unionists  ? — Certainly.  Under  the  scheme  I have 
suggested  to  you,  a man  could  not  remain  a Trade 
Unionist  and  be  a Railway  Commissioner  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  He  would  certainly  have  to  make  his 
choice,  just  as  Mr.  Frank  Hodges  has  no  longer  any- 
thing to  do  with  Trade  Union  work  ; he  is  now  an 
Electricity  Commissioner. 

2403.  As  a practical  experienced  man,  I would 
suggest  to  you  that  it  would  be  better,  if  you  are 
going  to  choose  your  Commissioners  from  the  staff  of 
the  railways  themselves,  to  choose  those  that  showed 
ability  to  occupy  that  position  within  the  staff  ? — If 
you  had  choice  from  amongst  the  existing  employees 
— remember  there  are  700,000  of  them — a choice 
made  in  that  way  by  mere  selection  would  not  give 
their  co-operation,  their  very  willing  and  conscious 
co-operation  ; I would  go  further  and  hope  to  get 
their  enthusiastic  co-operation — if  you  want  that,  and 
surely  you  do  want  that,  the  best  way  of  getting  it  is 
to  ensiue  the  confidence  of  the  workpeople  and  let 
them  make  their  nominees  in  their  organised  way, 
leaving  the  Crown  to  decide  whom  it  will  select. 

2404.  Is  that  the  experience  of  nationahsed  railways 
m other  countries  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to  say. 
The  systems  vary  so  in  the  different  countries. 
Personally  I do  not  care  much  for  a comparison  with 
other  coimtries.  I think  we  should  evolve  our  own 
system  out  of  our  own  experience  in  om  own  English 
way,  adapting  it  to  English  requirements.  The  best 
guide  I see  is  the  Post  Office  as  a practical  way  of 
carrying  on  public  business.  I do  not  know  whether 
other  coimtries  select  them  in  the  way  I suggest,  but 
out  of  the  fullness  of  knowledge,  as  a railway  man 
and  a responsible  Trade  Union  official,  I do  suggest 
that  the  method  I have  proposed  to  you  would  give 
the  best  results. 

2405.  In  suggesting  nationalisation,  of  course,  you 
have  figures  showing  how  successfully  it  is  run  in  other 
coimtries  ? — No,  Sir,  because  everything  has  been  so 
tremendously  disturbed  since  the  war  that  I have  not 
brought  you  any  figures.  From  post-war  experience 
most  of  the  railway  systems  have  had  to  be  assisted 
by  the  State,  whether  they  are  State-owned  or  whether 
they  are  privately-owned.  Oiu  own  system  here  had 
to  have  sixty  millions  given  to  it  after  the  war,  and  a 
large  scale  reorganisation  under  a great  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, so  that  I suggest  the  post-war  figures  are  not  of 
much  value.  But  then  again,  pre-war  figures  are 
rather  old.  I do  Imow,  from  my  own  enquiries,  that 
the  State  railway  systeni  in  Germany  was  a great 
success  from  a commercial  point  of  view,  a social  and 
public  point  of  view,  and  from  a national  and  State 
point  of  view,  and  the  financial  results  were  satis- 
factory. There  was  a credit  balance  of,  approximately, 
thirty  millions  a year  from  the  operations  of  the 
German  State  Railways.  I think  we  could  do  it  as 
well  here  as  they  did  there. 

2406.  If  you  would  like  to  take  Germany,  please  do 
so,  but  if  you  are  making  comparisons,  could  you  tell 
us  what  is  the  cost  charged  to  passengers  per  mile  in 
Germany  under  State  management,  against  private 
enterprise  in  this  country,  and  also  the  figure  charged 
for  freightage  per  mile  ? — I can  bring  you  such  figures, 
but  I do  not  thinli  they  are  suitable  for  comparison 
with  England. 
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2407.  Why  ? — Germany  is  a much  bigger  country  ; 
they  have  longer  hauls,  a different  population,  seventy 
million  people  ; we  have  less  than  that  ; everything 
is  different.  For  example,  there  used  to  be  frequent 
comparisons  by  railway  reformers  of  railway  rates  in 
Europe  and  in  England.  Our  rates  in  England  moluded 
collection  and  delivery  ; the  European  rates  did  not. 

If  you  compare  the  American  rates  the  conditions  are 
different.  That  is  why  I suggest  comparisons  are  not 
of  much  value.  But  I am  here  to  say  this,  that  I 
think  the  only  hope  of  gettmg  reductions  in  freight 
charges  and  passenger  charges  in  this  country  is  under 
nationalisation . 

2408.  And  in  arriving  at  that  deduction,  presumably 
you  have  built  up  that  conclusion  on  a solid  basis  by 
working  out  some  method  of  calculation  to  justify  that 
mere  assertion  even  in  this  country  ? To  put_  it 
another  way,  you  come  here  before  the  Commission 
to  recommend  nationalisation  ? — Yes. 

2409.  Your  great  pomt  being  that  it  will  eliminate 
waste  and  will  be  a greater  service  to  the  people  of 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

2410.  It  will  cost  less  to  the  people  of  the  country  ? 
Can  you  show  the  Commission  any  data  whereby  you 
come  to  that  result  ? — My  conclusions  are  based  on 
this  fact,  that  by  unifying  the  service,  and  having  it 
administered  by  a small  Board  of  efficient  Com- 
missioners, you  could  operate  it  more  economically. 

I loiow  that  of  my  own  laiowledge  of  railway  opera- 
tions. Fvuther,  that  any  capital  needed  for  develop- 
ment of  the  service  to  meet  further  public  requirements 
could  be  raised  on  better  terms  by  a State  Board  than 
by  the  existing  railway  companies.  You  would  have 
equality  and  fairness  of  service  throughout  the 
coimtry,  and  not  unevenness  through  rich  companies 
and  poor  companies  serving  varying  districts.  From 
every  practical  pomt  of  view  it  would  work  better, 
and  from  the  fundamental  point  of  view  of  finance 
the  credit  of  the  State  is  better  than  the  credit  of  the 
railway  companies.  The  financial  side  of  it  could  be 
covered  better  by  a State  Railway  Board  than  it  can 
be  by  the  existing  companies.  That  is  the  basis  of 
my  reasoning. 

2411.  But  you  have  not  any  figures  to  show  that 
from  an  economic  point  of  view  it  would  in  practice 
work  out  as  you  suggest  in  your  theory  ? — I will  give 
you  some  figures  if  you  like.  The  face  value  of  the 
shares  is  £1,200,000,000. 

2412.  With  all  respect,  I do  not  want  to  argue  the 
point  ; all  I am  asking  is  this.  As  one  who  has  given 
a considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  proposition  that 
you  are  putting  before  the  Commission  to-day,  have 
you  any  memorandum,  not  necessarily  with  you,  but 
could  you  supply  the  Commission  with  any  memor- 
andum that  would  help  them  to  come  to  a conclusion 
on  the  evidence  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
present  to  us  ? — If  you  wish  me  to  give  you  a 
memorandum  showing  what  would  be  the  saving  on 
substituting  the  common  user  of  all  railway  wagons 
for  the  half  privately-owned  and  the  half  company- 
owned  wagons,  I cannot  work  that  out,  because  it  has 
not  been  applied.  But  I can  say  to  you  as  a practical 
man,  and  I hope  I have  been  able  to  visualise  it  in  a 
way  that  you  can  follow,  that  it  would  certainly  be  a 
very  large  economy  and  would  produce  an  enormous 
benefit  to  the  business. 

2413.  There  is  in  existence  to-day  the  turn-over,  the 
cost  of  administration,  the  capital  charges,  of  the 
four  big  groups  of  Railway  Companies.  You  say, 
if  I understand  the  position  correctly,  that  if  you 
unify  that  imder  one  management,  particularly  under 
the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  all  com- 
petition on  the  road,  you  could  achieve  economic 
success  and  at  the  same  time  could  give  all  the 
employes  a contributory  or  a non-contributory 
pension  scheme  and  give  them  all  the  conditions  they 
are  getting  at  the  present  time  under  private  enter- 
prise. You  say  you  could  maintain  all  that,  and  yet 
not  be  a burden  on  the  State,  or  a charge  to  the  users 


of  the  railway.  That,  I suggest  to  you,  is  the  position 
in  a nutshell  ? — I have  not  said  you  could  give  pensions 
to  all  the  railway  employes  who  do  not  at  present 
have  them,  but  apart  from  that  point,  I do  say,  as 
you  have  said,  that  existing  rates  of  pay,  conditions  of 
labour,  and  all  those  things  could  be  maintained  ; 
that  far  from  there  bemg  any  increase  in  rates  and 
fares,  there  would  be  a possibility  of  a decrease,  and 
other  possibilities  arising  out  of  the  reahsation  of 
economies.  But  I cannot  give  you  a figure  as  I sit 
here  of  what  those  economies  would  realise  ; practice 
alone  would  show. 

2414.  Therefore,  you  would  suggest  that  the  State 
should  gamble  on  the  result.  You  are  not  in  a 
position  to  show  where,  on  the  one  hand,  there  would 
be  a credit,  and  on  the  other  hand  a debit,  and  that  on 
balance  you  would  be  in  credit.  You  say  that 
nationalisation  is  the  ideal  thing,  and  then  you  propose 
to  go  on  with  it  and  chance  to  luck  for  its  being  a 
success  ? — I have  not  described  it  as  an  ideal  thing  ; I 
have  described  it  as  a practical  thing.  I am  very 
cautious  about  ideal  things.  I come  here  as  a practical 
man,  and  I should  be  the  last  man  living  to  suggest 
that  the  State  should  embark  on  a gamble.  I would 
describe  it  as  a dead  certainty — or  a live  certainty. 
Sure  and  certain  results,  a better  state  of  things,  and 
certainly  not  a worse  state  of  things  than  that  existing. 
On  the  other  hand,  I would  warn  you  that  if  the 
present  state  of  thmgs  is  left  as  it  is  it  will  get  worse. 

2416.  On  the  question  of  privately-owned  wagons 
as  compared  with  those  owned  by  the  railway  com 
panies,  am  I correctly  informed  that  even  to-day  the 
wagons  in  use  on  that  part  of  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway  which  was  formerly  the  Great  Central 
Railway  are  hired  from  a firm  who  make  it  their 
business  to  loan  wagons  ? — They  were  branded 
“ G.O.”,  and  we  regarded  them  as  Company  wagons, 
but  it  may  well  be  the  case  that  they  were  owned  by 
someone  in  the  background.  Their  lorries,  and  their 
drays  and  horses,  were  owned  by  a fern  called 
Thompson,  MacKay  and  Company,  Limited,  which 
paid  a good  rate  of  interest  while  the  Great  Central 
Railway  itself  paid  nothing  on  its  ordinary  shares, 
although  it  paid  on  all  its  debentures.  The  Company 
may  have  had  to  hire  its  wagons  because  it  could  not 
pay  to  build  them,  but  it  has  great  works  at  Gorton, 
and  my  impression  was  that  it  built  them.  But  if 
the  information  you  have  is  right  and  it  did  not  d-O  so, 
it  was  because  it  was  a very  weak  company  financially. 
It  exhausted  its  credit  in  extending  its  line  to  London 
in  1899,  it  probably  found  difficulties  in  equipping 
that  line,  and  it  had  to  go  to  other  people  who  could 
provide  wagons,  and  pay  rent  for  them  a most 
unsatisfactory  way  of  carrying  on  the  business.  That 
is,  of  course,  a good  illustration  of  the  weakness  of 
private  enterprise,  and  the  disadvantage  of  having 
weak  companies  doing  this  work. 

2416.  I am  making  you  a present  of  that  informa- 
tion because  I want  to  lead  on  to  another  point. 
The  point  I really  want  to  come  to  is  this,  that  if 
the  Railway  Companies  were  to  be  possessed,  of  the 
600,000  or  700,000  wagons  tha,t  you  say  are  privately- 
owned,  it  would  involve  them  in  a capital  expenditure, 
I suggest,  of  £60,000,000  to  £70,000,000  ; roughly 
£100  each  ? — I thuili  your  estimate  is  pretty  high. 
Those  wagons  on  the  average  must  be  half-way  through 
their  life.”  They  are  not  the  best  of  wagons.  They 
are  fit  to  run,  of  course,  because  they  are  examiiied. 
I do  not  loiow  what  your  valuation  is,  but  I would  be 
prepared  . 

{Major  Crawfurd)  : What  is  the  cost  ? 

2417.  {Major  Salmon)  : The  prime  cost  I am  not 
sure  about,  as  I am  not  a railwajnnan.  I am  only 
assuming  that  figure  ?— You  suggest  they  are  worth 
£100  apiece  ? 

2418.  Yes;  if  they  were,  it  wouldmean  £60,000,000 
or  £70,000,000  ? — That  impresses  me  as  being  a 
pretty  good  price,  but  we  will  take  it  merely  as  an 
illustration,  not.  necessarily  as  the  price. 
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2419.  The  point  I want  to  make  is  this,  that  that 
would  involve  so  much  more  capital  being  put  into 
the  railways.  As  you  have  rightly  said,  and  as 
everyone  knows,  the  difficulty  to-day  is  that  the 
railways  cannot  raise  capital  easily  because  the  trade 
of  the  country  is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been.  The 
point  I want  to  make  is  that  £60,000,000  or 
£70,000,000  could  not  replace  them  wholly,  for  the 
reason  that  a larger  number  of  wagons  would  be 
required  so  as  to  permit,  as  you  have  said,  the  col- 
lieries to  have  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  load  them 
and  keep  them  in  their  own  places  for  the  time, 
until  there  was  a big  demand  for  coal ; otherwise 
certain  districts  of  the  coimtry  would  go  short  of 
coal  ? — As  things  stand  at  the  moment,  there  are 
plenty  of  wagons  in  the  country.  If  the  Companies 
took  them  all  over,  they  would  have  plenty  for  present 
use,  and  for  some  years  ahead,  because  of  the  decline 
in  the  coal  trade,  particularly  the  export  coal  trade. 
The  questiori  you  raise,  in  its  finanoial  aspect,  again 
shows,  I will  not  say  how  impossible,  but  how 
exceedingly  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  existing 
Companies  in  their  present  state  to  carry  out  this 
reform.  They  could  have  done  it  when  they  were  in 
a better  financial  position  three  or  four  years  ago. 
They  could  have  raised  money  then  to  buy  these 
wagons,  but  to-day  their  credit  is  not  so  good,  and 
it  shows  that  they  are  in  a state  of  wealoiess,  almost 
of  serm -paralysis,  financially,  and  it  would  be  a very 
difficult  thing  for  them  to  do.  But  a public  Railway 
Board,  with  the  prestige  of  the  State  at  the  back  of 
it,  and  clothed  by  Parliament  with  authority  to 
reorganise  the  railway  business  and  to  work  it 
economically,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  raising  the 
money  it  wanted  to  buy  aU  those  wagons  outright. 
The  State  Board  would  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
£60,000,000  for  that  purpose.  Assuming  the  valuation 
was  fair — the  State  as  well  as  the  owners  would  want 
a fair  valuation — it  would  receive  an  asset  correspond- 
ing with  the  expenditure,  and  it  would  be  a good 
proposition  to  spend  the  money  in  that  way  for  the 
sake  of  the  economies  that  would  afterwards  be 
achieved.  But  if  the  Railway  Commissioners,  or  the 
Minister,  felt  it  inadvisable  to  raise  £60,000,000 
forthwith,  there  are  other  expedients  that  could  be 
adopted.  They  might  perhaps  buy  a quota  every 
year — beginning  by  saying  that  no  further  private 
wagons  must  be  introduced — and  for  ten  years 
acquiring  ten  per  cent,  of  the  existing  trucks  as  they 
stand  each  year  until  they  have  all  been  acquired. 
Alternatively,  an  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby 
the  Companies  would  take  over  all  the  wagons 
immediately,  and  then  pay  for  them  in  instalments. 
Again,  they  could  pay  for  them  in  railway  stock. 
There  are  half-a-dozen  things  which  a State  authority 
could  do,  but  which  the  existing  Companies  cannot 
do,  and  that  is  a most  excellent  illustration  of  the 
relative  efficiency  from  the  pubho  point  of  view  of 
the  two  forms  of  control. 

2420.  You  have  suggested  many  improvements  as 
regards  the  approaches  to  the  railway  stations  ? — 
Yes. 

2421.  That  again  would  cost  an  enormous  capital 
sum.  Someone  would  have  to  find  that  sum.  How 
are  you  going  to  find  the  interest  and  amortisation 
to  pay  for  that  money  unless  you  increase  the  business  ? 
I am  sure  you  do  not  suggest  that  nationalisation 
"Will  automatically  increase  the  business  of  the  railway. 
Unless  you  increase  the  business,  how  are  you  going 
to  find  that  money,  unless,  of  course,  the  State  is 
going  to  meet  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  management  and  the  income  ? — Assuming,  as  I 
must,  that  it  will  be  done  by  the  most  capable  men 
to  be  foimd,  I suggest  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
transport  services,  and  their  proper  reorganisation 
by  a pubhc  authority,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of 
business.  That  is  the  first  point  in  the  parenthetical 
part  of  your  question.  The  raising  of  new  capital 
for  the  rebuilding  of,  say,  the  London  terminal 
stations  is  of  course  a big  thing.  I should  not  imagine 
for  a moment  that  the  Commissioners  would  start  to 
do  all  that  at  once  ; they  would  take  one  station  at 


a time,  I should  imagine,  and  reconstruct  it.  I 
think  I have  shown  in  jDart  of  my  evidence  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  cost  can  be  recovered  by  utilising 
the  space  for  other  business  purposes,  and  undoubtedly 
that  is  true.  If  any  of  you  have  looked  at  Baker 
Street  lately  and  seen  how  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company  are  utilising  their  spare  ground  by  con- 
structing premises  to  let,  or  have  seen  the  arcade  of 
shops  at  the  back  of  the  Metropolitan  Company’s 
Liverpool  Street  Station,  all  flourishing  and  bringing 
the  company  in  good  revenue,  or  King’s  Cross 
Underground  Station,  where  a great  cinema  has  been 
built  over  the  railway,  which  is  also,  I understand, 
a very  good  paying  proposition,  I thinli  you  would 
agree  that  that  sort  of  thing  could  very  well  be 
brought  in  to  help  on  the  financial  side.  On  the 
“ bottle  neck  ” approaches,  you  would  save  in  the 
cost  of  operations.  The  holding  up  of  trains  outside 
the  station  is  a very  expensive  and  troublesome 
thing.  If  you  keep  engines  and  trains  waiting  outside 
the  station  you  cause  delays,  you  are  rumiing  on  to 
overtune  rates  with  the  men  instead  of  confining 
yourself  to  the  booked  roster  time  which  is  paid  for 
at  ordinary  rates.  Therefore,  the  improvement  of 
the  approaches  into  the  stations  would  be  an  economic 
advantage,  as  weU  as  an  advantage  to  the  public, 
who  would  be  sure  that  they  would  not  be  held  up 
outside  the  station.  The  capital  to  provide  that 
could  be  raised  on  better  terms  by  a State  Railway 
Board  than  it  could  be  by  any  of  the  existing  Railway 
Companies. 

2422.  And  the  amenities  in  the  vision  that  has  been 
shown  at  Baker  Street,  King’s  Cross  and  Liverpool 
Street,  I might  just  mention,  have  been  provided  by 
even  part-time  Directors  mider  the  present  system  of 
private  enterprise  ? — They  are  the  exceptions.  I 
wish  that  vision  were  abundantly  displayed  all  the 
way  tliroughout  the  whole  railway  system. 

2423.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : Arising  out  of  the  evidence 
this  morning,  do  I understand  that  you  suggest  that 
the  road  transport  public  services  should  be  acquired 
by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

2424.  Those  services  at  the  moment  are,  of  course, 
owned  by  private  companies  or  individuals  ? — Yes. 

2425.  The  vehicles  vary  in  number  according  to  the 
size  of  the  concern.  Where  would  you,  or  how  would 
you,  draw  the  line  as  to  which  concerns  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  State? — Presumably  a concern  that 
is  being  run  to-day  is  being  run  because  there  is  a 
public  using  it,  and  there  is  a revenue  accruing  from 
it.  That  being  the  fundamental  position,  we  would 
take  them  over  to  co-ordinate  them  and  work  them 
in  conjmrction  with  the  railway  service  at  a fair 
valuation. 

2426.  Would  you  take  them  all  over  ? — You  must 
take  them  all  over.  If  you  allow  exceptions,  you  are 
going  to  have  confusion  of  service.  If  you  left  some 
out,  the  privately-owned  services  would  not  work  in 
co-ordination  with  the  railways. 

2427.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  ? 
— I am  afraid  so,  just  now.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better,  and  the  less  involved  the  problem  will  be. 

2428.  {Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Walkden  ? — Would  you  allow  me  to  say  a 
final  word  ? 

2429.  Certainly? — It  was  mentioned  earlier  that 
some  of  the  things  I have  been  pleading  for  before 
you  to-day  are  the  subject  of  party  political  con- 
siderations. I do  hope  that  that  is  not  going  to  affect 
the  minds  of  the  Commission.  With  great  respect, 
I would  suggest  that  it  is  not  quite  so  definite  as  it 
was  yesterday.  I notice,  and  I mentioned  a little 
earher,  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  advocated  railway 
nationalisation,  in  the  great  Election  of  1918,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  also  favoured  it.  Mr.  Churchill  is 
now  in  the  Conservative  party  and  a Member  of  the 
present  Government,  but  I believe  there  are  men  in 
all  parties  who  would  look  at  this  question  from  the 
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national  and  public  point  of  view,  not  as  a party  issue, 
and  would  consider  it  on  its  merits.  Any  Report  issued 
by  this  Commission  would  be  considered  in  that  way 
by  the  public  at  large  and  by  people  in  Parliament. 
I do  hope  that  your  judgment  is  not  going  to  be 
affected  by  any  consideration  of  party  politics. 

2430.  The  Commission — and  I can  speak  for  all 
the  members  of  this  Commission — will  consider  such 
a question  as  nationalisation  entirely  on  its  merits 
without  any  party  bias  whatever.  In  fact,  I think  we 
belong  to  all  parties,  and  I think  we  should  all  of  us 
wish  to  consider  what  is  best  in  the  interest  of  trans- 
port generally  for  the  Nation.  That  is  the  only  point 
of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  approach  it.  I think 
that  possibly  your  fear  that  some  of  us  might  take  a 
party  attitude  is  really  due  to  a question  I put,  which 
was  not  intended  to  have  that  sort  of  significance  at 
all.  The  question  I put  to  one  of  the  other  Witnesses 
was  this.  Supposing  nationalisation  is  made  a party 
issue  at  the  next  General  Election,  aird  supposmg  a 


Government  is  returned  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
opposed  to  nationalisation.  In  that  case  nationalisa- 
tion really  would  not  be  practical  politics  for  some  time 
to  come.  I then  put  to  the  Witness  this  question. 
“ If,  therefore,  nationalisation  should  in  practice 
prove  to  be  impossible  for  political  reasons,  are  there 
other  reforms  of  our  transport  service  which  you 
would  be  willing  or  anxious  to  undertake,  even  though 
you  could  not  have  nationalisation  ? ” That  was  a 
purely  hypothetical  question  and  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  views  of  the  Commissioners,  but 
rather  to  questioirs  of  higher  politics  into  which  we 
have  no  business  to  enter.  I can  assure  you,  as  far 
as  I am  concerned — and  I think  it  is  true  of  all  my 
colleagues — that  we  should  wish  to  deal  with  this 
question  entirely  on  its  merits  ? — Thank  you  very  mu  ch 
I am  glad  to  have  that  assurance.  I feel  that  the  whole 
problem  is  so  important  and  vital  to  the  community 
that  its  examination  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  any 
considerations  of  party  politics. 


[The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Lord  Monkswbll,  called  and  examined. 


2431.  (Chairman)  : I think  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  express  your  willmgness  to  come  and  give 
evidence  before  us,  as  you  have  made  a considerable 
study  of  railway  questions,  both  m this  country  and 
elsewhere,  for  a good  many  years.  Is  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

2432.  In  fact,  you  have  always  been  very  much 
interested,  and  have  taken  trouble  to  acquire  a lot 
of  information  about  railway  workmg.  Is  that  so  ? 
—Yes. 

2433.  Ajid  you  have  prepared  the  Memorandum  we 
have  in  front  of  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  8. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

The  Lord  Monkswell. 


RAILWAYS. 


1.  All  my  life  I have  studied  railways  with  great 
care  and  attention.  I have  seen  a great  deal  of 
British,  French,  American  and  German  railways. 

I have  written  books,  articles  and  letters  to  news- 
papers, and  have  on  a number  of  occasions  addressed 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  railways. 

2.  I have  been  struck  by  the  failure  of  British 
Railway  Companies  to  provide  the  public  with  a 
service  anything  like  so  good  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  when  the  possibilities  are  taken 
into  consideration.  I have  frequently  discussed  this 
matter  with  railway  directors  and  officials,  and  have 
never  found  them  willing  even  to  consider  the  most 
obvious  improvements. 

They  have  invariably  taken  the  line  that  the 
conduct  of  the  railways  is  no  concern  of  the  public 
or  of  any  member  of  it. 

3.  British  railways  made  an  extraordinarily  favour- 
able start  and  for  the  first  quarter-century  progress 
in  most  directions  was  rapid.  From  1850,  or  there- 
abouts, a very  strong  reaction  set  in.  All  big  under- 
takings must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  staffed 
by  a large  number  of  officials  and  clerks  and  there 
is  always  a strong  tendency  among  these  people  to 
prefer  a quiet  life  for  themselves  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  On  railways,  which  had  shown  them- 
selves so  vastly  superior  to  any  other  form  of  transport 
by  land  that  no  competition  was  possible,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  was  so  technical  a matter  that  it 
was  impossible  to  rouse  any  great  amount  of  public 


feelmg  about  it,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  the  professional  managers  tacitly  or  explicitly  to 
agree  together  not  to  compete  with  one  another  and 
to  avoid  every  kind  of  improvement  and  development 
calculated  to  give  them  the  least  trouble.  This  was 
therefore  done,  and  at  the  root  of  all  the  troubles 
from  which  British  railways  suffer  lies  this  busmess 
of  arrested  development.  The  railway  managements 
have  consistently  acted  on  the  prmciple  that,  so 
long  as  they  could  prevent  rival  concerns  from  getting 
ahead  of  them,  all  was  well.  This  has  usually  been 
done  by  both  sides  simply  agreeing  to  do  nothing. 
The  idea  of  introducing  improvements  for  their  own 
sake  with  the  public-spirited  deshe  of  benefiting  the 
country  has  hardly  occurred  to  them. 

4.  While  the  results  of  this  attitude  may  be  traced 
in  all  directions,  they  may  perhaps  be  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  matter  of  railway  speeds. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  has  itself  stated  that 
one  of  its  trams  ran  53  miles,  start  to  stop  from  London 
to  Didcot  in  47 J mmutes,  one  day  in  the  year  1848 
(about  67  m.p.h.).  The  fastest  booked  run  on  any 
British  railway  to-day  is  timed  at  about  62  rn.p.h., 
start  to  stop,  and  the  average  of  the  best  rmis  is  not 
more  than  about  55  m.p.h. 

5.  For  the  last  70  or  80  years,  the  railway  managers 
have  simply  agreed  together  not  to  run  between 
specified  points  (which  mclude  every  important 
town  in  Great  Britam)  in  less  than  so  or  so  many 
minutes.  The  amount  of  time  lost  to  the  public  in 
this  way  is  mcalculable.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dilate  at  length  upon  this  subject.  The  clearest 
evidence  is  available.  I will  merely  say  a word  upon 
the  culminating  absiudity.  Last  summer  the  London 
and  North  Eastern  Railway  iatroduced  non-stop 
trams  between  King’s  Cross  and  Edinburgh.  By 
agreement  with  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  these  trains  were  not  allowed  to  reach  their 
destmation  in  less  than  8J  hours  and  their  average 
speed  was  not  quite  48  m.p.h.  At  the  time  this  was 
going  on  in  Great  Britain,  I travelled  one  day  from 
Paris  to  Arras  on  the  footplate  of  one  of  the  engines 
of  the  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nord.  The  gradients  of 
this  line  are  similar  to  those  encountered  between 
King’s  Cross  and  Edmburgh,  the  engine  weighed 
exactly  the  same  as  the  latest  type  of  London  and 
North  Eastern  Railway  engme  and  the  train  (413 
British  tons  behind  the  tender)  was  certainly  not 
lighter  thp.n  the  British  tram  usually  was.  In  these 
circumstances,  at  the  summits  of  the  three  iirincipal 
ascents  between  Paris  and  Arras,  that  is  to  say  at 
the  three  points  at  which  the  conditions  were  hardest 
for  the  engine,  the  speeds  were  respectively  66,  67  and 
69  m.p.h. 

6.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  British  railways. 
British  railway  managers  frequently  pretend  that  the 
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reason  why  their  trains  do  not  run  faster  is  that  there 
is  no  public  demand  for  increased  speeds.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  they  do  not  themselves  believe 
what  they  say,  because  when  two  railways  serve  the 
same  places  the  minimum  number  of  minutes  in 
wliioh  each  line  is  permitted  to  perform  the  journey 
is  always  laid  down,  and  each  railway  most  strictly 
keeps  the  other  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement. 
Obviously  if  they  did  not  tliuilt  that  the  public  cared 
for  speed  each  side  would  be  indifferent  to  the  speed 
of  the  other,  I am  prejoared  to  give  evidence  to  show 
that  the  expense  of  much  increasing  the  speed  of 
trams  would  be  very  small.  It  is  m the  order  of  3d. 
a mile  for  an  increase  of  speed  of  10  m.p.h. 

The  question  of  speed  is  a much  wider  one  than 
might  at  &st  sight  be  imagined.  In  the  same  way 
as  the  manufacturers  of  road  motors  have  discovered 
that  there  is  nothing  like  the  test  of  long-continued 
high  speed  to  find  out  weak  spots  and  indicate 
desirable  improvements  in  their  cars,  so  is  there  no 
test  of  railway  material  so  effective.  As  things  are, 
railway  material  does  not  midergo  this  test,  with  the 
result  that  inefficient  and  second-rate  designs  will  do 
well  enough  for  the  slack  work  that  is  demanded. 

8.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  history  of  loco- 
motive development.  The  properties  of  superheated 
steam,  for  mstanoe,  were  known  when  railways  came 
into  existence.  Nothing  was  done  till  the  matter 
was  taken  up  in  Germany  and  a practicable  method 
of  using  superheated  steam  evolved  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centmy.  Superheated 
steam  to-day  pays  for  itself  and  in  addition  saves 
British  railways  at  least  £1,000,000  a year.  At  the 
present  time  compounding,  feed-water  heatmg  and 
the  use  of  increased  pressures  are  in  an  extremely 
backward  state  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  steam 
locomotive  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  returns 
in  useful  work  only  8 per  cent,  of  the  power  set  free 
by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel. 

9.  In  the  permanent  way  the  rail-jomts  which  cause 
a bump  as  each  wheel  passes  over  each  joint  are  most 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose 
that  the  problem  of  finding  an  efficient  joint  is 
insoluble,  but  the  joints  are  just  as  they  were  80  years 
ago. 

10.  There  is  no  question  that  bogie  carriages  are 
far  superior  to  four  and  six-wheel  carriages.  In 
America  there  has  from  the  beginning  been  practically 
no  rolling-stock  that  was  not  fitted  with  bogies.  In 
Great  Britain,  bogie  carriages  were  not  generalised 
till  the  present  century,  and  even  now  there  is  much 
non-bogie  passenger  stock. 

11.  Insufficient  mstruotions  to  the  staff  have 
resulted  in  much  unpunctuality.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  degree  both  of  safety  and 
economy,  punctuality  is  of  the  first  importance.  AU 
British  main-lines  carry  heavy  traffic  arid  each  train 
has  only  its  few  allotted  minutes  to  traverse  each 
section  of  the  line.  The  unpimctuality  of  one  train 
affects  the  trams  following  it,  connecting  with  it  or 
crossing  its  path.  Delays  will  occur  from  time  to  time. 
When  they  occur,  the  only  way  to  rninirnise  them  is 
to  make  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  time  lost. 
This  is  obviously  a matter  of  high  policy,  and,  as 
such,  a direct  responsibility  of  the  General  Manager 
and  the  Board.  The  Great  Western  Railway  very 
tardily  in  1927,  issued  definite  printed  instructions  to 
its  drivers  on  this  subject.  None  of  the  other  big 
railways  issue  any  printed  instructions  of  any  kind 
about  it.  The  Chairman  of  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway,  at  the  General  Meeting  of  1927, 
categorically  refused  to  do  so.  The  managements 
seem  to  have  the  crazy  notion  that  by  refusing  to 
accept  a responsibility  that  is  clearly  their  own,  they 
can  shift  it  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  humble 
positions  who  actually  work  the  traffic. 

That  this  matter  is  one  that  closely  concerns  the 
safety  of  the  trains  is  unfortunately  made  clear 
enough  from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  worst  accidents 
that  have  taken  place  could  not  have  occurred  unless 


trains  had  been  late,  and  thus  out  of  their  proper 
place  in  the  scheme  of  working.  It  was  only  the 
lateness  of  certain  trains  from  Buston  that  rendered 
possible  the  manoeuvres  that  resulted  in  the  Quintins- 
hill  accident  in  May,  1915,  when  224  passengers  were 
killed  and  246  injured.  The  Hull  accident  in  1927, 
in  which  12  persons  were  killed,  could  not  have 
occurred  unless  one  of  the  trains  concerned  had  been 
late. 

12.  The  history  of  the  adoption  of  safety  appliances 
has  throughout  been  unsatisfactory.  The  late  Sir 
William  Acworth,  than  whom  no  greater  authority 
on  railways  has  ever  lived,  wrote  : 

“ There  has  perhaps  never  been  such  a triumph 
of  the  vox  popuU  over  the  opinions  of  the  experts 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  the  block 
system  ” ; and  “ Since  the  jpassing  of  the  Railway 
Regulation  Act,  1889,  automatic  brakes  have  been 
required  by  law  to  be  provided  on  all  passenger 
trains.  It  is  questionable  whether  a single  person 
could  be  found  to-day  to  deny  that  the  experts 
were  wrong  and  the  public  right.” 

The  measures,  which  became  compulsory  on  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1889,  enormously  increased  the 
safety  of  railways.  But  they  did  not  make  it  im- 
possible for  a signalman,  in  certain  circumstances,  to 
allow  a train  to  rim  into  danger  ; neither  did  they 
provide  any  absolutely  certain  means  of  preventing  a 
driver  from  disobeying  a signal  which  directs  him  to 
stop.  It  is  quite  possible  to  do  both  these  things  by 
mechanical  means  and  something  has  been  done.  But, 
largely  because  everything  has  to  be  forced  upon  the 
railways  from  outside  against  the  weight  of  passive 
resistance  on  their  jiart,  safety  measures  are  not 
nearly  so  far  advanced  as  they  ought  to  be. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  goods  traffic,  high  rates  are 
largely  due  to  the  very  small  consignments  in  which 
all  kinds  of  goods  pass.  The  railways  often  complain 
of  the  smallness  of  the  consigmnents,  but  do  little  or 
nothmg  to  jDut  pressure  on  the  traders  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs,  as  they  could  quite  easily  do  if 
in  earnest. 

The  most  hopeful  recent  development  in  the  goods 
traffic,  the  introduction  of  containers,  was,  according 
to  evidence  given  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Railway  (Road  Transport)  Bills  last  summer,  not  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  railways,  but  to  pressui'e  put 
upon  them  by  certain  trades. 

14.  There  have  been,  and  are,  cases  of  childish 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Boards  to  check  gross  and 
long  continued  mismanagement.  Eor  instance,  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  had  as  Loco- 
motive Superintendent,  for  30  years  or  so,  the  late 
Mr.  E.  W.  Webb.  Mr.  Webb  was  a man  who  had  a 
great  number  of  ingenious,  but,  unfortunately,  quite 
unpractical  ideas.  For  the  last  twenty  years  during 
which  he  held  his  post,  he  kept  on  building  engines 
embodying  these  ideas.  When  he  retired,  almost  all 
these  engines  were  simply  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap 
by  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds,  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  replaced,  and  not  long  afterwards  a number  of 
men  whose  services  were  no  longer  required  for 
dealing  with  the  comjilioated  machinery  of  the 
scrapped  engines,  were  dismissed  from  the  Crewe 
works. 

The  above  is  common  Imowledge  and  available  to 
any  reader  of  the  newspapers. 

I cannot  give  further  details  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  Royal 
Commission  thought  fit  to  call  upon  the  Railway 
Company  to  furnish  a full  account  of  what  occurred, 
the  story  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  as  bearing 
upon  the  way  in  which  railway  managements  do  their 
work. 

15.  Other  smaller,  but  extremely  unsatisfactory, 
points  are  that  the  advertisements  of  the  railways 
are  often  calculated  to  produce  a false  impression. 
For  instance,  a few  years  after  the  War  when  the 
Great  Western  Railway  and  the  London  and  North 
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Western  Railway  resumed  their  pre-war  two-hour 
services  between  London  and  Birmingham,  the  Great 
Western  placarded  the  town  with  jDosters  “ London 
and  Birmingham  in  2 hours,  Go  Great  Western,” 
and  pictures  of  an  enthusiastic  commercial  traveller 
gripping  the  hand  of  the  driver  who  had  performed 
this  marvellous  feat,  were  scattered  broadcast.  The 
posters  were  obviously  intended  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  Great  Western  Railway  was  offering 
the  public  a new  and  very  fast  service.  The  facts 
were  that  the  service  was  merely  a resumption  of 
facilities  interrupted  by  the  War,  and  the  very  best 
that  can  possibly  be  said  of  the  speed  (55  m.p.h.)  is 
that  it  was  perhaps  no  worse  than  the  average  of  those 
of  express  trains  in  this  country.  The  London  and 
North  Western  Railway’s  share  in  a mock  competition 
was  to  advise  people  to  travel  by  their  line  because 
“ There  is  no  quicker  way.”  They  were  careful  to 
avoid  pointing  out  that  the  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  officials  of  the  two  railways  had  put  their  heads 
together  to  withhold  from  the  public  facilities  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  give. 

16.  Another  point  is  that  the  jDublished  reports 
of  meetings  of  railway  shareholders  are  edited  by 
the  railway  officials  without  any  intimation  to  the 
public  that  this  has  been  done. 

17.  Another  is  that  the  principal  railway  officials 
refuse  to  disclose  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  This 
naturally  creates  the  impression  that  they  are  so 
high  that  they  could  not  be  justified. 

18.  Most  of  the  troubles  that  I have  enumerated 
are  simply  due  to  the  dead  hand  of  the  official  organ- 
ization either  preventing  altogether,  or  else  seriously 
delaying,  the  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  improve- 
ments and  developrnents  calculated  to  produce  better 
and  more  economical  results.  I do  not  suggest  that 
all  railway  officials  are  in  sympathy  with  this 
unenterprising  and  unpatriotic  attitude.  Ear  from  it. 
I believe  that,  given  reasonable  freedom,  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  do  their  best  and  do  it  very 
well.  But  in  a huge  organisation  like  that  of  a big 
British  railway,  with  all  departments  more  or  less 
interdependent,  there  are  always  enough  people 
who  hold  the  power  of  veto  to  make  adequate  and 
regular  advance  impossible. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I do  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  outside  interference  ; but  it  appears 
to  me  that  officialdom  has  tied  the  railways  up  into 
such  a 1-mot  that  the  Government  should  consider 
the  question  of  drawing  up  a fist  of  necessary  reforms 
which  the  railways  should  be  required  by  law  to 
carry  out,  in  the  same  way  as  in  former  times  the 
Govermnent  forced  the  adoption  of  the  block  system, 
interlocking  and  (on  passenger  trains)  automatic  con- 
tinuous brakes. 


2434.  {Chairman)  : Taking  your  Memorandum,  I 
find  that  you  say,  first  of  all,  that  railways  in  this 
country  made  a very  fine  start,  and  in  the  early  days, 
so  far  as  railway  Imowledge  then  went,  were 
very  efficient,  but  that  since  then  there  has  been  some, 
shall  I say,  falling  off  in  efficiency.  In  other  words, 
early  methods — perhaps  I am  paraphrasing,  but  you 
will  tell  me  if  I am  wrong — become  stereotyped,  and 
the  position  to-day  is  not  satisfactory.  Is  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2435.  You  attribute  that  largely  to  what  I think 
you  call  officialdom,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

2436.  The  officials  of  these  big  companies  wishing 
for  an  easy  life  ? — ^They  found  themselves  in  such  an 
extraordinarily  commanding  position  that  they  could 
do  practically  anything  they  lilmd  in  the  middle  of 
last  century,  so  they  evidently  said  to  one  another, 
“ Why  trouble  ? Let  us  have  a nice,  quiet,  easy  fife, 
and  no  one  can  touch  us,  and  this  will  last  our  time 
and  we  need  not  bother  again.” 

2437.  So  you  thinli  that  when  once  they  were  firmly 
established,  up  to  I suppose  the  last  few  years,  when 


motor  competition  began  to  affect  them,  they  felt 
themselves  in  an  impregnable  position,  and  they 
allowed  thurgs  more  or  less  to  slide  ? — I think  the 
officials  feel  themselves  in  an  impregnable  position  still. 
The  officials  are  in  an  extraordinarily  strong  position. 
They  have  acquired  the  habit  of  doing  everything  for 
a qiiiet  life  for  themselves,  and  if  there  is  anything  for 
the  shareholders  so  much  the  better.  But  in  a 
technical  thing  like  railways  there  are  smoke  screens 
that  they  can  throw  out  to  conceal  their  own  short- 
comings, and  they  have  picketed  the  coimtry  to  such 
an  extent  that  everything  plays  into  their  hands.  For 
instance,  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  when  it  was  set 
up,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  railway  officials, 
and  the  Railways  Act  was  simply  an  Act  arranged  by 
the  officials  for  themselves.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Press,  of  course,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  the 
Press  to  take  any  very  strong  line,  partly,  I suppose, 
because  about  95  per  cent,  of  everything  that  the 
public  hears  about  the  railways  comes  direct  from  the 
railways  themselves.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
question  of  advertising.  It  is  most  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  get  the  Press  to  take  up  any  campaign 
against  the  railways,  even  if  the  case  is  perfectly  clear. 

2438.  You  speak  of  the  results  of  this  attitude.  You 
mention  one  or  two  points.  For  example,  in  para- 
graph 4 you  mention  that  the  Great  Western  Railway 
ran  a train  in  1848  from  London  to  Didcot  at  about 
67  miles  per  horu,  but  that  now  the  fastest  train  runs 
at  about  62  miles  an  hour.  I should  like  to  get  this 
matter  quite  clear.  Is  that  an  absolutely  fair  com- 
parison ? Have  you  taken  into  accomit  the  distance 
and  the  weight  of  the  train  ? — Oh,  no,  certainly  not, 
this  is  only  a question  of  speed.  What  I am  particu- 
larly interested  in  in  regard  to  this  part  of  my 
Memorandiun  is  the  question  of  speed. 

2439.  Will  you  develop  that  in  yom  own  words  ? — 
I should  like  to  do  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I have 
developed  it  in  a further  Memorandum  which  I have 
written,  and  which  perhaps  I may  read  ? 

2440.  Is  it  on  this  question  of  speed  ? — On  the 
question  of  speed  and  various  matters  which  arise  in 
connection  with  speed.  The  Memorandum  runs  as 
follows  : — ■ 

“ In  order  to  clear  the  ground  and  at  once 
remove  any  imjaression  there  may  be  that  high 
speeds  are  dangerous,  I should  like  to  begin  by 
calling  attention  to  two  extracts  from  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Magazine,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  fust  extract  is 
from  a letter  written  to  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  by  a gentleman,  now 
dead,  called  Mr.  Charles  Rous-Marten,  who  was  a 
great  expert  on  the  subject  of  railway  timing. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Great  Western 
Railway  ran  a nmnber  of  exceedingly  fast  trains. 
This  gentleman  accompanied  the  trains,  and  he 
saw  some  very  remarkable  work.  I will  read  out 
what  he  says  with  regard  to  the  highest  speed 
reached.  ‘ What  happened  was  this.  When  we 
took  the  Whitehall  smnmit — which  is  about 
twenty  miles  this  side  of  Exeter — we  were  still 
domg  63  miles  an  hour.  When  we  emerged  from 
AVliiteball  timnel  we  had  reached  80  miles  an 
hour.  Thenceforward  om'  velocity  rapidly  and 
steadily  increased.  The  quarter  mile  times 
diminished  from  eleven  seconds  at  the  tuimel 
entrance  to  10-  6 seconds,  10 -2  seconds,  10  seconds, 
9 • 8 seconds,  9 • 4 seconds,  9 • 2 seconds,  and, 
finally,  to  8 ■ 8 seconds,  this  last  bemg  equivalent 
to  a rate  of  102-3  miles  an  horn’.  The  two 
quickest  quarters  thus  occupied  exactly  eighteen 
seconds  for  the  haK  mile,  equal  to  100  miles  an 
hour.  At  this  time  the  travelling  was  so  curiously 
smooth  that,  but  for  the  sound,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  we  were  moving  at  all,  and  the  perfect 
control  retained  over  the  train  was  strikingly 
manifested  through  what  appeared  at  the  time 
to  be  the  vexatious  incident  of  those  plate-layers 
dawdling  in  the  four-foot  way,  which  compelled 
a sudden  reduction  of  speed  by  about  half,  which 
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was  effected  in  the  readiest  and  simplest  way, 
comfortably,  without  the  slightest  jerk  or 
irregularity.’  There  is  another  extract.  The 
Great  Western  Railway  was  running  a special 
train  m the  year  1926.  This  is  what  the  Great 
Western  Railway  themselves  have  got  in  their 
official  paper  : ‘At  the  six  mile  post  it  was 

evident  that  Driver  Roberts  was  intent  on 
keepmg  record  time,  and  the  pace  rapidly 
increased  imtil  at  a point  near  Haddenham  a 
speed  of  92  miles  an  hour  was  attained.  To  the 
traveller  it  was  curious  to  note  that  the  greater 
the  speed  of  the  train  the  less  mdication  was 
there  of  abnormal  pace.  Without  the  speedo- 
meter fixed  in  the  coach,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  realise  what  was  happening.’ 
These  extracts  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
high  speeds  attained  by  properly  constructed 
rolling  stock  on  properly  laid  and  maintained 
main  lines  are  not  dangerous.  With  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  high  speeds  from  the 
pohit  of  view  of  the  pubhc,  I have  already 
pointed  out  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
Railway  Management  no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
The  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  the  jealous  care 
that  each  railway  takes  to  prevent  any  rival  line 
servmg  the  same  places  from  performing  the 
journey  between  these  places  m less  than  the 
agreed  number  of  minutes.  I have  pointed  out 
in  paragraph  6 of  my  Memorandum  that  there  is 
an  agreed  time  between  them.  The  only  pouits 
that  remain  are  to  decide  what  speeds  are  feasible, 
and  how  much  they  would  be  hlsely  to  cost.  Much 
light  is  thrown  on  these  pomts  by  the  work  that 
is  at  present  being  done  on  the  Chemin  de  fer  du 
Nord  in  France.  I have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  witness  a good  deal  of  this 
work  having,  durhig  the  last  five  years,  per- 
formed long  journeys  upon  the  footplates  of 
ten  of  the  express  engines  of  the  latest  type. 
One  of  my  latest  journeys  was  that  referred  to 
m paragraph  5 of  my  Memorandum.  I will,  if 
I may,  go  into  it  more  deeply.  The  engine 
weighed  96  tons,  which  is  exactly  the  weight  of 
the  latest  express  engines  on  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  Railway.  The  train  was  composed 
of  eight  large  bogie  corridor  vehicles,  and  weighed 
413  toirs  exclusive  of  the  engine  and  tender. 
The  train  was  the  10.16  a.m.  from  Paris  to  Arras 
and  beyond.  Between  Paris  and  Arras  the  lure 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  three  long  ascents, 
followed  by  corresponding  descents.  Soon  after 
leaving  Paris  there  is  an  ascent  twelve  miles  long 
up  which  the  average  gradient  is  1 in  230. 
From  kilometre  70  there  are  ten  miles  up  1 in 
280  (average),  and  from  kilometre  146  there  are 
17  miles  up  1 in  350  (also  average).  It  is  a fine 
about  equal  in  difficulty  to  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  line  from  King’s  Cross  to  Grantham ; 
in  fact,  it  resembles  that  line  very  closely.  Up 
the  whole  of  these  three  ascents  the  speed 
averaged  respectively  66^,67  and  70  miles  per  hour, 
and  at  the  three  summits  speed  was  respectively 
66|-,  67  and  69  miles  per  hour.  The  whole  run 
of  119J-  miles  was  performed  in  117  minutes 
40  seconds  from  start  to  stop  ; but  so  as  to  avoid 
getting  too  much  in  front  of  time  it  had  been 
necessary  to  spend  48|^  minutes  in  running  46 
miles  down  hill,  where  a speed  of  75  miles  per 
hour  can  be  reached  with  a pressure  in  the  steam 
chest  reduced  to  a third  of  that  in  the  boiler. 
If  75  miles  per  hour  had  been  run  down  hill, 
the  whole  run  would  have  been  completed  in 
107  minutes.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  most 
moderate  maximum  speed  the  journey  could 
have  been  completed  at  an  average  start  to  stop 
speed  of  about  67  miles  per  horu.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  vast  accelera- 
tions are  possible  in  this  country  without  any- 
where exceeding  maximum  speeds  of  80  to  86 
miles  per  hour,  which  are  often  reached  to-day. 
This  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  very  far 
into  the  question  of  whether  accelerations  would 


involve  increased  expense  on  accouirt  of  the  road. 
But  even  if  speeds  much  higher  than  the  present 
maximum  of  80  to  85  were  to  be  adopted,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  any  appreciable  expense 
would  be  hiourred  on  account  of  the  road.  The 
heavy  rails  and  thick  bed  of  stone  or  slag  ballast 
employed  on  the  principal  mam  lures  are  amjrly 
strong  enough  to  sustain  without  damage  speeds 
much  higher  than  the  maximum  now  reached. 
They  have  been  adopted  because  of  the  largely 
decreased  maintenance  costs  which  their  use 
involves,  not  for  the  pmpose  of  raising  speeds, 
but  it  so  happens  that  they  do  provide  the 
solidity  requisite  for  this  purpose.  Their  one 
serious  defect,  the  uneconomical  and  un- 
comfortable, but  not  hr  any  way  dangerous, 
rail  johits,  are  also  certauily  less  noticeable  at 
high  than  at  low  speeds.  The  jrosition  at 
present  is  that  road,  rolling  stock,  signals  and 
brakes,  have  reached  a stage  of  development 
amply  sufficient  for  great  accelerations,  and  that 
the  only  appreciable  expense  that  srrch  accelera- 
tions would  involve  is  hi  comiection  with  the 
engine.  Higher  speed  would  mvolve  greater 
coal  consumption  and  probably  increased  outlay 
for  repairs  to  the  boiler,  and  that  is  about  all. 
The  amomit  of  good  steam  coal  required  to  work 
a tram  weighing  300  tons  behind  the  tender  over 
a main  line  of  ordinary  difficulty  at  60  miles  per 
hour  start  to  stop  is  in  the  region  of  45  lbs.  per 
mile.  Resistance  to  traction  may  be  taken  to 
increase  as  the  square  of  the  speed,  so  that  to  run 
the  same  train  along  the  same  line  at  70  miles 
per  houi’  would  require  60  lbs.  of  coal  pei  mile,  a 
cliHerence  of  15  lbs.  per  mile.  With  coal  at 
£1  per  ton,  this  would  amount  to  l\d.  per  mile. 
I may  here  remark  that  the  Nord  engme,  already 
referred  to,  used  on  the  run  from  Paris  to  Arras 
315  lbs.  of  water  per  mile.  As  1 lb.  of  good  steam 
coal  wUl  evaporate  8 lbs.  of  water,  this  is 
equivalent  to  less  than  40  lbs.  of  coal  a mile. 
The  run  was  performed  at  fully  60  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  train  weighed  much  more  than  300  tons. 
With  regard  to  boiler  repairs,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  an  engine  running  60,000  miles  m a year 
costs  certainly  not  more  than  £300  a year  for 
boiler  repairs,  say  l|d.  per  mile.  Even  in  the 
extreme  case  in  which  increased  speed  doubled 
this  item,  the  moreased  cost  would  amotmt  to 
only  l|d.  per  mile.  In  accordance  with  the 
foregoing,  an  acceleration  of  ten  miles  per  hour 
might  involve  increased  expense  amounthig  to 
3d.  per  mile,  but  it  is  extremely  rmlikely  that 
it  would  be  so  much.  There  are,  furthermore, 
certain  matters  in  which  increased  speeds  tend 
directly  to  produce  economies.  The  faster  the 
train  the  shorter  is  the  time  for  which  it  occupies 
each  section  of  the  line,  so  that  the  line  can  be 
more  fully  utilised.  The  sooner,  too,  may  the 
rolling  stock  of  which  it  is  composed  be  used  for 
again  earning  money.” 

2441.  Now  your  contention  is  that  much  higher 
speeds  might  be  employed  in  our  ordinary  services 
by  these  railways,  but  they  do  not  do  it  because  they 
have  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  limit  the 
speed  of  the  expresses  ? — Yes. 

2442.  Apparently,  from  one  of  the  extracts  you 
read,  the  Great  Western  Railway  appear  to  have  a 
number  of  very  fast  trains  ? — Those  are  only  special 
trains.  Those  are  special  occasions  ; that  is  merely  to 
show  what  can  be  done. 

2443.  It  has  been  put  to  us  by,  I think  it  was 
Mr.  Bromley,  who  was  an  engine  driver,  that,  over 
46  miles  an  hour,  I think  he  said,  the  extra  cost  due  to 
the  additional  coal  consumption  is  very  great  ? — 
That  is  the  kind  of  statement  one  is  always  coming 
across,  but  I have  endeavoured  to  deal  with  that  in  my 
Memorandum. 

2444.  I notice  you  deal  with  that,  but  have  you 
tested  that  yourself  fully  ? — I have  been  travelling 
about  on  the  , engines  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord 
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lately,  and  they  certainly  do  the  best  work  in  Europe. 
I was  on  the  engine  of  the  “ Blue  Train  ” last  week. 
We  had  twelve  enormous  carriages  weighing  611  tons 
behind  the  tender.  We  went  practically  the  whole 
way  from  Calais  to  Paris  at  round  about  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  water  consumption  worked  out  at 
about  440  lbs.  a mile,  so  that  with  good  steam  coal 
that  would  amount  to  say  54  lbs.  a mile,  and  54  lbs.  a 
mile  is  about  5d.  a mile,  which  is  not  anything  very 
terrible.  I asked  the  inspector  who  was  with  me  what 
the  coal  consumption  of  these  engines  was.  Of 
course,  they  do  not  use  the  best  kind  of  coal  on  the 
Nord.  He  said  it  was  roughly  20  kilogrammes  a 
kilometre,  which  works  out  at  about  70  lbs.  of  coal  a 
mile.  If  you  consider  what  you  get  out  of  these 
engines  for  a few  pence,  really  the  coal  consumption  is 
absolutely  neghgible.  It  makes  not  the  smallest 
difference.  It  is  only  a question  of  express  engines, 
perhaps  one  engine  in  a hundred.  I am  not  here 
treating  of  all  the  goods  and  tank  engines,  but  there  is 
that  great  benefit  available  at  once  for  the  general 
public,  vastly  increased  speeds  at  an  absolutely 
infinitesimal  cost,  I suggest  3d.  a mile.  If  you  can  get 
two  more  third-class  passengers,  the  thing  pays  for 
itself,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  certain  you 
would  get  a large  number  of  people  travelling  if  the 
speeds  were  raised  and  there  was  no  compensating 
disadvantage. 

2446.  You  are  speaking  of  the  speed  not  of  one  or 
two  trams,  but  of  express  trains  in  general  ? — 
Express  trains  in  general ; not  those  that  keep 
stopping.  Stops  are  a different  matter,  but  express 
trains  in  general,  which  are  by  far  the  best-paymg 
trains. 

2446.  Now  that  is  one  point  of  your  indictment,  if 
I may  so  call  it,  against  railway  management.  You 
say  also  that  they  have  been  very  obstructive  in 
introducing  refoi’ms  that  are  well-lmown : super- 
heated steam,  the  block  system  and  continuous 
brakmg,  which  you  say  were  all  forced  on  them  ? — 
Continuous  brakes  were  forced  on  them  before  I 
began  to  take  a gi-eat  deal  of  interest  in  these  things, 
but  I rely  on  the  late  Sir  William  Acworth,  who  is 
generally  aolmowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  railway  experts  who  ever  lived.  He  speaks 
extremely  severely  of  the  Railway  Companies  in  that 
connection. 

2447.  Then  in  paragraph  11  you  speak  of  m- 
sufficient  instructions  to  the  staff.  You  mention  that 
only  one  Company  out  of  the  f om’  has  given  histructions 
to  their  drivers  to  make  up  time  in  order  to  avoid 
mrpmictuality  ? — And  danger. 

2448.  I suppose  there  is  some  danger  m making  up 
time  ? Of  course,  life  is  full  of  dangers  all  round,  but 
I do  not  thmk  there  is  any  question  that  it  is  much 
less  dangerous  to  make  up  time,  with,  of  course, 
proper  restrictions.  I do  not  suggest  they  should 
rush  round  excessively  sharp  curves  beyond  the  speed 
limit,  or  anythhig  of  that  kind,  but,  rmder  proper 
conditions,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  thing  to  make 
up  time. 

2449.  Then  you  give  an  example  in  paragraph  14, 
an  example  we  have  heard  of  before,  of  a certam 
railway  which,  through  its  engineer,  built  a number  of 
rmsatisfactory  engines  ? — Yes. 

2450.  I suppose  at  the  time  they  were  thought  to  be 
good  engines,  were  they  not  ?— I do  not  think  so. 
At  the  time  there  was  a long  correspondence  in  the 
paper  called  “Engineering,”  a very  high  class 
technical  paper.  I have  looked  it  ujd  ; it  is  rather 
before  my  time  also,  but  it  went  on  for  years,  and  the 
correspondents  of  “ Engineering  ” set  forth  in  the 
clearest  possible  way  what  were  the  defects  of  these 
engines.  But  what  happened  was  that  Mr.  Webb  paid 
not  the  smallest  attention,  and  went  on  as  before, 
and  not  one  of  the  Directors  or  his  official  colleagues 
made  any  attempt  to  stop  him.  If  they  did,  they  were 
completely  rmsucoessful.  One  thing  about  these 
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engines,  they  were  fitted  with  machinery  which,  when 
an  engine  backed  on  to  a train,  made  it  likely  that 
two  separate  pairs  of  driving  wheels  would  revolve  one 
in  one  direction  and  one  in  another.  That  actually 
hapipened,  I understand,  from  time  to  time. 

2461.  There  were  a great  number  of  them.  I 
remember  them  very  well  on  the  old  London  and 
North  Western  Railway. — There  were  a lot  of  other 
defects,  I thinli,  besides  that.  In  fact,  the  whole  lot 
were  practically  swept  away. 

2452.  I take  it,  in  your  view,  the  present  difficulties 
of  the  railways  and  the  great  difficulty  they  have  had, 
for  example,  in  meeting  motor  competition,  is  due  to 
inefficiency.  In  your  view,  the  railway  service  might 
be  much  better  than  it  is  ? — Much  ; that  is  very 
largely  the  trouble.  In  fact,  I regard  the  whole 
business  of  road  transport  as  something  in  the  nature 
of  a “ red  herring.”  I do  not  believe  road  transiDort 
is  going  to  affect  the  railways  very  seriously  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  may  be  a matter  of  5 per  cent,  of  their 
receipts,  but  it  would  astonish  me  to  find  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  great  importance  the  railways  make  it 
out  to  be.  As  I heard  Mr.  Walkden  say,  there  are 
various  important  directions  in  which  the  railways 
simply  cannot  be  touched  by  the  roads.  There  are 
the  long  distance  expresses,  and  any  sort  of  train  of 
any  considerable  weight.  This  tram  could  be  worked 
by  a staff  of  three  or  foiu  men  in  comparison  with  the 
large  number  of  men  required  for  working  lorries  to 
do  the  same  work  ; the  economy  is  simply  enormous. 

2453.  You  cazmot  imagine  six  hmidred  tons  of 
bricks  going  on  to  the  road  every  mornmg  ? — I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  meet  them. 

2454.  Stni,  your  view  is  that  railway  managemeizt 
has  been  and  is  distinctly  bad  ? — Very. 

2466.  And  that  it  can  be  greatly  improved  ? — Yes. 

^ 2456.  Can  you  put  before  the  Commission  yom 
views  as  to  how  it  could  be  imizroved.  I mention  that 
for  one  particular  reason.  We  have  had  Mr.  Walkden, 
and  two  or  three  other  Witnesses,  coming  before  us, 
and  to  some  extent,  not  perhap)s  to  the  extent  you  do, 
making  an  indictment  against  railway  management  * 
on  certain  headings.  They  jzropose  a remedy  which 
they  call  nationalisation.  Now  I should  rather  like 
to  hear  your  views  about  nationalisation,  and  if,  in 
your  view,  that  wotdd  not  be  satisfactory,  what  pro- 
posal would  you  make  yourself  ? — My  view  of 
nationalisation  is  that  it  divides  itseh  into  two. 
There  is  first  the  political  aspect,  mto  which  I thuili 
I need  not  go.  The  objections  to  nationalisation 
from  the  political  j)omt  of  view  are  so  obvious.  Then 
there  is  the  commercial  asjDect.  My  view  is  that  what 
the  railways  are  sziffering  from  at  the  present  time  is 
air  overdose  of  precisely  those  conditions  which  would 
be  fomid  under  nationalisation ; that  is  to  say, 
slackness  and  divided  authority. 

2457.  You  mean  there  rnight  be  what  you  call 
officialdom  imder  natioiralisation  ? — Yes,  it  is  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Officialdom  is  very 
much  the  same  whether  on  a railway  or  in  a big 
public  office.  I have  beezr  struggling  with  officials 
all  my  life.  I have  been  in  the  Civil  Service.  I have 
pi’etended  to  be  a soldier,  and  I foimd  the  conditions 
in  the  army  aird  in  the  Foreign  Office  were  exactly 
the  same.  What  I suggest  railways  should  do,  first 
of  all,  is  that  they  should  introduce  better  engines. 
There  are  q_uite  defcrite  proposals  m my  Memorandmn. 
For  one  thurg,  here  are  these  magnificent  engines  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamiel,  and  aU  the  Railway 
Companies  have  to  do  is  to  go  and  look  at  them.  It 
is  a curious  thing  how  extraordinarily  difficult  it  is  to 
get  them  to  do  anything.  These  engines  have  been 
going  now  for  abozzt  forty  years. 

2458.  Are  these  the  De  Glehn  engines  ? — Yes. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  spirit  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway  was  certainly  more  progi’essive  than 
is  usually  the  case  on  British  railways,  and  one  of  the 
things  they  determined  to  do  was  to  try  one  of  these 
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engines  which  was  doing  very  well  in  France.  I 
know  they  were  doing  well ; I was  constantly  travel- 
Ihrg  on  them  myself  in  France  at  the  time.  They 
got  an  engine  over  here.  Before  they  set  her  to  work 
on  the  Great  Western  at  all  they  tore  the  heart  out  of 
her.  The  heart  of  a ’ compound  engine  is  a thmg 
called  the  blast  pipe,  the  device  that  makes  the 
draught.  It  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  get  the 
best  out  of  a compomid  engine  to  have  a blast  pipe  in 
which  you  can  diminish  the  back  pressure  on  the 
cylinders  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  In  France, 
these  engines  are  all  rmi  with  appliances  called 
variable  blast  pipes,  which  means  the  driver  can  vary 
the  orifices  out  of  which  the  exhaust  steam  comes. 
The  bigger  the  orifice  the  less  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  steam  out  of  the  cylinders.  These  engines  in 
France  were  constantly  run  with  an  orifice  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  area  of  a circle  six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  Great  Western,  before  trying  the  engine  at  all  on 
their  line,  tore  this  variable  blast  pipe  out  of  her  and 
put  in  one  of  their  own  blast  pipes  much  smaller, 
about  inches,  which  could  not  be  varied  at  all,  and 
of  course  the  consequence  was  the  engine  never  had  a 
chance.  In  addition  to  that,  it  is  rather  important 
to  get  men  who  thoroughly  understand  how  to  run 
these  engines,  which  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  more 
comphcated  than  the  ordinary  British  engine,  but  it 
never  seemed  to  occur  to  them  they  must  have  a 
French  driver  or  inspector  over  to  do  it.  They  turned 
it  over  to  their  ordinary  men.  I believe  they  had  a 
constructor  over  from  the  Belfort  works,  but  I should 
not  imagine  he  was  much  use.  Then  having  run  her 
and  found  she  did  not  do  what  was  hoped,  they 
simply  condenmed  her  and  said  she  was  no  use,  which 
was  ridiculous.  They  never  gave  the  engine  a chance. 
One  of  the  things  I suggest  is  that  the  British  railways 
should  build  much  better  engines,  and  they  might 
very  easily  begin  by  going  over  to  France  and  copy- 
ing the  engines  they  wiU  find  at  Calais  Pier.  The 
particular  things  which  these  engines  have  in  their, 
favour  which  the  British  engines  have  not,  is,  that 
they  are  compound  engines  having  two  sets  of  cylinders 
in  which  the  steam  can  be  used.  They  have  immensely 
efficient  feed  water  heaters.  I have  mentioned  in  my 
Memorandum  that  the  very  best  steam  locomotives 
only  return  in  useful  work  8 per  cent,  of  the  energy 
which  is  in  the  fuel  put  into  their  fire  boxes,  and  even 
8 per  cent,  is  quite  an  exceptional  achievement.  It  is 
generally  more  like  7 per  cent,  or  even  6 per  cent. 
About  92  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  steam  is  used 
up  in  various  ways,  but  mostly  goes  out  of  the  chimney. 
You  have  to  heat  up  the  cold  water  which  you  put 
into  the  boiler  if  it  is  not  heated  up  before  you  put  it 
into  the  boiler.  It  has  to  be  heated  up  by  the  heat 
coming  from  the  fire  boxes  of  the  engine,  but  you  have 
all  this  waste  steam  doing  nothing.  It  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  to  turn  a small  part  of  the  waste 
steam  into  the  cold  water,  and  raise  it  to  boiling  point 
before  you  tmn  it  into  the  boiler. 

2459.  Is  that  the  practice  on  the  French  engines  ? — 
They  have  this  particularly  efficient  arrangement. 
I was  talking  to  the  late  M.  Breville,  who  was  the  last 
Chief  Mechanical  Engineer  on  the  Nord,  and  asked 
him  what  economy  he  thought  he  got  from  it.  He 
said  he  thought  he  had  an  economy  of  20  per  cent., 
which  he  got  practically  for  nothing.  That  is  one 
thing.  Then  there  is  this  business  of  variable  blast 
pipes,  and  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improved  steam  passages.  When  you  have  a 
tremendously  big  engine  working  at  very  high  speeds 
it  is  most  important  to  get  big  steam  passages  so  as  to 
get  the  steam  to  and  from  the  machinery  in  the  easiest 
possible  way,  and  the  cumulative  effect  of  these 
improvements  is  very  great  indeed.  These  engines 
do  things  which  are  never  looked  at  in  this  country 
at  aU.  That  is  one  thing  they  can  do.  The  best 
rolling  stock  is,  I think,  fairly  good.  They  were  very 
slow  in  introducing  it,  but  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  seriously  wrong  with  the  rolling  stock. 

2460.  Anything  about  the  permanent  way  ? That 
is  pretty  good  in  this  country  ? — There  is  one  rather 


serious  defect  in  the  permanent  way,  that  is  the  rail 
joints  ; there  is  a bump  every  time  the  vehicles  go 
over  the  joints. 

2461.  What  is  the  practice  abroad  ? — They  have 
nothing  better  abroad.  There  are  some  things  that 
could  be  done.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  present 
arrangement  which  has  been  in  existence  for  eighty 
years  should  be  the  best  possible.  It  is  a subject  on 
which  I have  rather  strong  views  myself.  I can  suggest 
various  improvements.  In  fact,  I have  frequently 
suggested  various  improvements  to  the  railways,  but 
they  have  simply  been  turned  down,  practically 
without  consideration  at  all. 

2462.  There  is  nothing  better,  as  far  as  you  Imow,. 
in  practical  working  abroad  or  even  in  America  ? — 
Not  that  I know  of.  I certainly  am  convinced  there 
is  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  direction. 

2463.  What  else  do  you  think  can  be  done  ? — 
Then  there  is  this  business  of  pimctuality,  which  is 
the  absolute  sheet  anchor  of  railway  working.  It  is 
a most  important  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economy.  The  railway  is  run  in  such  a way  that  if 
you  can  get  every  train  exactly  to  follow  the  time 
table,  you  save  all  sorts  of  overtime  working.  It  is 
simply  a question  of  getting  everything  done  at  the 
time  foreseen  and  smoothly. 

2464.  I quite  see  the  great  importance  of  it,  but, 
in  your  experience,  are  our  railways  more  mipunctual 
than  foreign  railways  ? — Yes,  much. 

2465.  Having  regard  to  the  very  great  vohune  of 
traffic  ; surely  that  makes  a difference  ? — I do  not 
thhik  that  is  quite  the  point.  I do  not  suggest  that 
unpunctuality  could  be  avoided  altogether,  but  I 
do  suggest  that,  in  a very  large  number  of  oases,  time 
could  easily  be  made  up,  and  the  thing  simply  is  not 
done  because  the  men  are  not  given  instructions  on 
the  subject. 

2466.  Except  on  one  line  ? — On  one  line,  and 
that  has  only  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
and  a half.  The  Great  Western  Railway  only  issued 
the  instructions  a year  and  a half  ago.  Up  till  then 
it  was  never  done  at  all,  and  the  London  and  North- 
Eastern  Railway  have  categorically  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

2467.  You  have  spoken  about  speed.  In  what 
other  ways  could  the  railways  be  improved  ? — 
Speed,  rolling  stock,  roads  and  instructions  to  staff. 
The  goods  traffic  is  a most  important  point,  because 
that  no  doubt  is  where  most  of  the  money  comes  from. 
Not  being  a trader  in  a large  way,  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  very  detailed  suggestions  on  that, 
but  I understand,  from  certainly  one  gentleman  with 
whom  I am  working,  that  he  finds  the  attitude  of  the 
railways  towards  the  trader  is  of  the  most  unsatis- 
factory kind.  It  is  always  “ Take  it  or  leave  it  ; we 
do  not  care.  This  is  our  railway  ; if  you  do  not  like 
the  services  we  are  giving  you,  you  need  not  have 
them.”  There  is  far  too  much  of  that,  but  the  general 
trouble  about  goods  traffic  in  this  coxmtry  is  that  it 
passes  in  much  too  small  consignments,  and  it  is 
obvious  the  size  of  the  consignments  can  be  increased. 
There  is  the  question  of  the  coal  traffic  in  England. 
The  coal  wagon  holds  ten  tons  ; in  America  there  are 
some  very  large  coal  wagons  which  carry  110  tone. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  if  you  can  carry  coal  in  these 
big  units  you  can  do  it  much  more  cheaply.  Then 
in  the  same  way,  I do  not  say  to  that  extent,  but  if 
the  railways  thought  fit  to  put  pressure  on  the 
traders  they  could  get  their  goods  delivered  to 
them  in  much  larger  and  therefore  much  more 
economical  consignments. 

2468.  How  do  you  propose  to  the  Commission  that 
we  should  set  about  accomplishing  these  reforms  ? — 
One  of  the  things  is  you  might  issue  a Report  setting 
forth  all  these  defects,  and  giving  your  opinion  about 
it,  and  giving  it  the  widest  possible  publicity.  One 
of  the  troubles  with  railways  is  that  nobody  knows 
anything  on  earth  about  railways,  so  if  the  railway 
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officials  simply  say  a thing  is  so  the  public  accepts 
it.  There  was  a most  curious  case  of  that  happened. 
I myself,  after  considerable  difficulty,  persuaded 
“ The  Times  ” to  publish  a letter  about  the  defects 
of  railway  officialdom.  A day  or  two  afterwards  Sir 
Sam  Fay,  who  is  a retired  railway  general  manager, 
sent  what  purported  to  be  an  answer  to  what  I had 
written  to  “The  Times.”  Without  giving  me  time 
even  to  look  at  this  letter,  the  very  next  day  there 
was  a leading  article  saying  how  satisfactory  it  all 
was  to  learn  from  Sir  Sam  himself  that  everything 
I had  said  was  perfectly  wrong.  The  thing  was 
perfectly  absurd,  and  this  was,  I suppose,  what  was 
accepted  by  the  British  pubhc  as  a fact.  I have  the 
correspondence  here  if  you  care  to  see  it. 

2469.  I am  afraid  the  Commission  cannot  very  well 
deal  with  questions  of  that  sort.  No  doubt  it  gets 
a certain  amormt  of  publicity  by  means  of  the  Com- 
mission.— I would  suggest  the  Commission  might  at 
any  rate  give  very  wide  publicity,  might  look  into 
these  facts  for  themselves,  and  see  whether  what  I say 
is  supported  by  evidence,  and  if  so,  give  this  evidence 
to  the  world.  If  they  thought  fit,  they  might  go 
further  and  do  as  the  Government  have  done  before 
with  regard  to  safety  appliances,  and  simply  require 
the  railways  to  carry  out  certain  improvements  within 
a certaffi  time. 

2470.  That  would  have  to  be  done  by  legislation  ? 
—Yes. 

2471.  I mean  the  safety  appliances  and  so  on  were 
dealt  with  by  legislation  ? — ^Yes,  they  were. 

2472.  Before  we  adjourn  is  there  any  other  point 
you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — ^There  is  a great  deal  of 
course,  I could  say,  but  I do  not  think  I need  trouble 
you.  There  are  a munber  of  pomts  in  my  Memo- 
randum. 

2473.  {Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : I understand  from  you 
that  the  present  railway  system  is  very  bad  and  there 
seems  to  be  a policy  of  drift.  You  are  opposed  to 
nationalisation,  and  your  only  suggestion  as  to  im- 
provement is  to  tell  the  Directors  that  they  ought  to 
do  the  things  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  do  now. 
That  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  carry  us  very  far. 
I should  like  to  Imow  whether  there  is  any  other  point 
to  be  made.  The  Railway  Directors  already  have  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  France  and  studying  these 
engines.  Apparently  they  have  not  done  so.  Will 
they  do  it  if  we  or  anybody  else  tell  them  to  do  it  ? 
I do  not  see  m your  suggestion  the  solution  of  this 
very  great  problem  ? — I have  already  suggested  to  the 
Chairman  that,  m the  first  instance,  publicity  is 
valuable,  and  if  publicity  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  open 
to  the  Government  to  go  in  for  legislation. 

2474.  Evidently,  from  what  you  say,  France  is  very 
progressive  in  this  matter  ? — They  are  streets  ahead 
of  us  in  the  matter  of  engines. 

2475.  Are  they  nationalised  railways  ? — Some  are 
and  some  are  not.  The  best  ones  are  not.  Even  the 
nationalised  railways  are  organised  on  a company 
basis.  I thmk  they  remove  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  French  Parliament ; give  the  French  Parlia- 
ment as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  them.  That  is 
my  impression.  I caimot  tell  you  c|uite  definitely. 

2476.  [Major  Salmon)  : There  is  orre  question  I 
should  like  to  ask  as  regards  the  French  example.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  it  was  a special  tram,  not 
an  ordinary  express  train  that  was  gomg  at  this  high 
speed  ? — It  is  not  a high  maxunum  speed,  but  a high 
average  speed. 


2477.  Going  from  Calais  to  Paris  ? — ^Yes. 

2478.  Are  the  engines  stoked  automatically  ? — ^No, 
they  are  quite  ordinary. 

2479.  And  are  the  fares  charged  on  that  particular 
train  no  higher  per  mile  than  in  this  country  ? — I have 
been  on  any  number  of  trains  in  France.  On  the 
“ Blue  Train  ” I was  speaking  of,  the  fares  are  no 
doubt  high,  but  on  the  ordinary  trains  in  France  the 
first-class  fares  are  very  much  lower  tlian  in  this 
country,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  French  financial 
conditions. 

2480.  [Major  Astor)  : In  paragraph  16  you  say  the 
published  reports  of  meetings  are  edited  by  railway 
officials.  Do  you  mean  the  reports  appearing  in  the 
papers  ? — Yes. 

2481.  It  is  not  actually  the  case  in  “ The  Times  ” ; 
the  reports  are  not  edited  by  the  Railway  Companies  ? 
— ^It  certainly  surprises  me  very  much. 

2482.  It  is  done  by  our  own  reporters  ? — ^Without 
any  suggestions  from  any  railway  official  at  all  or  any 
help  of  any  kind  ? 

2483.  The  reports  are  done  by  the  newspaper 
reporters  and  there  is  nothiirg  to  justify  the  statement 
that  they  are  edited  by  the  Railway  Companies  ? — 
It  is  a most  extraordmary  thing.  Last  year  there  was 
a very  serious  attack  upon  the  Southern  Railway,  not 
conducted  by  myself  this  time,  but  by  two  gentlemen 
with  whom  I am  now  in  commuirication,  though  I did 
not  even  know  them  then.  I understand  one  of  these 
gentlemen  had  succeeded  in  oolleotmg  proxies  covering 
£7,000,000  of  capital.  So  far  as  I know,  not  a smgle 
word  appeared  in  any  paper.  I made  a very  strong 
attack  on  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  at 
a general  meeting,  and  there  was  not  a siirgle  word 
of  that  except  in  a paper  not  generally  read  except 
as  a technical  paper.  If  you  tell  me  categorically  you 
know  from  your  own  knowledge  that  it  is  so,  I accept 
it,  but  I am  astonished. 

2484.  I have  taken  up  the  point,  and  the  editing 
must  have  been  done  elsewhere  than  by  the  Railway 
Companies.  May  I ask  the  date  of  the  correspondence 
with  Sir  Sam  Fay  ? — It  was  hi  “ The  Times  ” of 
15th  August,  1926  ; that  was  my  first  letter.  Sir  Sam 
Fay’s  letter  appeared  on  the  19th  August,  and  I 
imagine  that  the  leading  article  must  have  been  on 
the  20th  August. 

2485.  [Chairman)  : If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it 
jierhaps  you  could  let  Major  Astor  know  afterwards  ? 

I have  everything  except  the  leading  article.  I have 
the  actual  letters  here  if  you  care  to  see  them. 

2486.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : With  reference  to  speed, 
I should  like  to  ask  if  you  could  supply  us  with  figures 
of  comparative  speeds  of  the  leadhig  European 
expresses  and  of  the  leading  trains  in  this  country  ? 
Yes,  certamly.  They  are  constantly  being  published 
in  all  sorts  of  railway  papers,  but  it  really  would  not 
carry  us  very  much  further.  Even  in  France  the 
booked  speeds  are  not  anything  like  what  can  be 
achieved.  Li  the  particular  experiences  I have  had, 
I have  been  on  the  engine  when  she  was  either  making 
up  lost  time  or  bemg  put  to  her  best  up  the  hills, 
and  we  have  gone  slowly  down  the  hills.  One  has 
seen  what  was  possible.  This  kind  of  thing  is  not 
necessarily  done,  but  it  is  done  abroad  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  in  this  country,  because  they  habitually 
make  up  lost  time  in  France. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

[The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 
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The  Hon.  Sir  Abthue  Stanley,  G.B.E.,  G.B.,  M.V.O.,  called  and  examined. 


2487.  (Chairman)  : Sir  Artlinr  Stanley,  you  have 
come  here  to  submit  a Memorandum  from  a Conference 
of  Motor  Organisations  ? — That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  9. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  A 

CONFBBBNOB  OB  MOTOE,  OeGANISATIONS. 


The  Organisations  represented  by  this  Conference 
comprise  the  following  : — 

Royal  Automobile  Club. 

Royal  Scottish  Automobile  Club. 

Automobile  Association. 

Commercial  Motor  Users’  Association  (Incor- 
porated). 

Scottish  Commercial  Motor  Users’  Association 
(Incorporated). 

London  & Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’  Associa- 
tion (Incorporated). 

National  Road  Transport  Employers’  Federation 
(Incorporated) . 

Society  of  Motor  Manufactui'ers  and  Traders, 
Ltd. 

Association  of  British  Motor  Manufacturers, 
Ltd. 

British  Cycle  & Motor  Cycle  Manufacturers’  & 
Traders’  Union,  Ltd. 

Institute  of  British  Carriage  and  Automobile 
Manufacturers  (Incorporated). 

Motor  Agents’  Association,  Ltd. 

Motor  Trade  Association. 

Scottish  Motor  Trade  Association,  Ltd. 
Auto-Cycle  Union. 

National  Traction  Engine  Owners’  & Users’ 
Association  (Incorporated). 

Agricultural  Engineers’  Association. 

Electric  Vehicle  Committee  of  Great  Britain. 
Steam  Cultivation  Development  Association. 
Furniture  Warehousemen  and  Removers’  Asso- 
ciation, Ltd. 

Mansion  House  Association  on  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  for  the  United  Kingdom  (Incor- 
porated). 

Showmen’s  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conference,  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley,  G.B.E.,  C.B.,  M.Y.O.  (Chairman),  formally 
presents  to  the  Commission  the  following  main  pomts 
of  common  agreement : — 

Increased  Ebbectiveness. 

1,  In  the  interests  of  economic  and  social  progress 
a vigorous  resumption  of  the  pohcy  of  expanding 
and  developing  road  transport  is  essential  and 
urgent.  This  should  include  : — 

(а)  The  construction,  reconstruction,  widening, 

and  improvement  of  roads  and  footways, 
etc.,  and  the  construction  of  bridges, 
with  proper  regard  for  the  amenities 
of  the  countryside;  the  freeing  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  ferries  from  all  tolls ; and 
the  abolition  of  railway  level  crossings 
wherever  practicable. 

(б)  The  consolidation  and  wise  administration 

of  regulations  for  both  wheeled  and 
pedestrian  traffic,  designed  to  further  the 
economic  development  of  all  classes  of 
vehicles  and  to  improve  the  flow  of  road 
traffic. 


(c)  The  provision  of  such  powers  for  the  appro- 

priate existing  Minister  as  will  secure  a 
close  co-operation  between  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  local  authorities,  and  the 
pohce  or  other  body  to  whom  the  pro- 
motion of  wheeled  and  pedestrian  traffic 
may  be  entrusted. 

(d)  The  safeguarding  of  the  amenities  and 

convenience  of  the  public  generally  in 
such  a manner  that  the  flow  of  traffic  may 
be  encouraged,  and  the  efficiency  and  value 
of  the  roads  may  be  economically  and  safely 
increased. 

(e)  The  recognition  as  an  industry  of  the  industry 

of  transport  by  road,  and  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  a national  asset  whose  economical 
operation  fertilises  all  industries. 

(/)  The  recognition  that,  of  the  various  forms  of 
land  traffic  (whether  by  railway,  motor 
vehicle,  horse-drawn,  or  other  vehicle  or 
other  traffic  unit)  no  one  form  should  be 
given  any  advantage  by  preferential  con- 
cessions, or  on  the  other  hand  by  disabilities 
imposed  on  its  rivals. 

Co-ordination. 

2.  It  is  considered  that  transport  co-ordination 
should  be  left  to  normal  economic  and  commercial 
stimulus  subject  to  the  safeguards  in  the  public 
interest  provided  by  Parliament. 

3.  It  is  urged  that  when  advisory  bodies  are  set 
up  a proper  representation  be  given  on  such  bodies 
to  the  Conference  of  Motor  Organisations  and  to  the 
specific  motoring  interests  likely  to  be  affected. 

Disabilities. 

4.  The  commumty  benefits  economically,  as  a 
whole,  far  more  than  the  users  of  motor  vehicles 
themselves,  by  the  increased  fluidity  of  road  transport 
introduced  by  the  motor  vehicle.  There  is  no  just 
warranty  for  placing  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
roads  on  road  users,  or  on  any  one  section  of  road 
users,  except  as  a temporary  expedient. 

5.  Meanwhile,  the  absence  of  any  enactment 
defining  the  proportions  in  which  the  total  aumml 
cost  of  highways  should  be  allocated  between  (a)  the 
State,  (6)  the  ratepayers,  and  (c)  for  the  time  being, 
owners  of  road  vehicles  as  such,  is  to  be  deplored. 

6.  Mechanical  road  trans2iort  is  at  present  differen- 
tiated for  taxation  from  other  road  transjiort  and  is 
taxed  excessively.  This  exoejptional  and  temporary 
taxation  should  therefore  be  reduced  forthwith  and 
in  due  course  abolished,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a tax  upon  thejilant,  tools,  and  raw  materials 
of  industry. 

7.  Where  improved  amenities,  better  traffic  flow, 
and  less  wear  of  roads,  can  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
special  devices  such  as  pneumatic  tyres,  this  use 
should  be  promoted  and  expedited  by  higher 
remissions  than  those  at  present  given  from  the  scale 
of  taxation. 

8.  Further,  since  an  mieven  incidence  of  taxation 
arises  in  comiection  with  the  tax  on  old  motor  oars, 
a proper  grading  of  the  tax  should  be  introduced 
according  to  the  various  dates  of  manufacture. 

Regulation,  Sabbty,  and  Convenience. 

9.  Road  Traffic  Bill. — It  is  of  the  utmost  urgency 
that  a comprehensive  Road  Traffic  Bill,  not  restricted 
to  motor  vehicles,  should  be  introduced  at  an  early 
date.  Such  a Bill  should  primarily  be  designed  to 
help  all  traffic  units  safely  and  speedily  to  their 
destinations  with  such  public  safeguards  as  are 
necessary.  Authority  should  be  given  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  together  with  the  necessary  provision 
of  powers  and  funds,  to  make  trials  not  only  in  road 
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construction  but  also  in  controlling  and  promoting 
road  traffic  of  all  classes,  vehicular  and  pedestrian, 
and  for  all  purposes  'which  may  facilitate  the  flow 
of  traffic  and  ensure  safety. 

10.  Provisions  as  to  Roads  wider  the  Bill. — It  is 
considered  that  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  should  envisage 
the  issue  of  traffic  regulations  in  such  form  as  to 
ensure  their  general  and  uniform  application  by 
highway  and  police  authorities  (e.g.,  so  as  to  secure 
the  uniformity  of,  inter  alia,  warning  signs  and 
notices,  traffic  governing  signals,  road  markings  and 
lighting).  If  desired,  however,  highway  authorities 
should  be  given  the  right  of  appeal  subject  to  a 
public  hearing  at  which  road  users  should  be  entitled 
to  be  heard.  In  the  interests  of  safety  road  warning 
signs  should  always  be  by  symbols ; and  such 
symbols  should  be  the  internationally  agreed  symbols 
where  international  symbols  exist.  When  the  symbols 
are  new  and  unfamiliar  in  any  area  they  should  be 
supplemented,  if  necessary,  for  an  instructional 
period,  by  text.  Steps  should  be  taken  in  the  interests 
of  safety  to  internationalise  agreed  new  symbols. 

11.  Provisions  as  to  Road  Users  under  the  Bill. — 
The  essential  need  for  safety  renders  a uniform  code 
of  behaviour  on  the  roads  and  footways  urgently 
desirable,  and  the  absence  of  any  authority  competent 
to  indicate  what  the  behaviour  should  be  must  be 
recognised  and  remedied  in  such  a Road  Traffic 
Bill.  It  is  desirable  that  authority  be  given  to  the 
Transport  Minister  to  prepare,  after  public  inquiry, 
a Code,  which  should  be  amended  from  time  to  time 
as  experience  or  circumstances  demand. 

It  is  considered  that  any  such  Code  of  traffic 
behaviour  -will  be  ineffectual  to  diminish  accidents 
unless  it  deals  with  all  classes  of  road  users  and 
operates  as  far  as  possible  in  a uniform  manner 
throughout  the  country. 

12.  Speed  Limits  under  the  Bill. — No  good  purpose 
is  served  by  the  existence  of  a general  speed  limit 
on  ordinary  motor  vehicles,  and  it  is  urged  that  all 
existing  speed  limits  should  be  abandoned  and  that 
no  speed  limits  for  mechanically  propelled  vehicles 
should  be  imposed  except  in  relation  to  velxicles  of 
exceptional  types,  to  be  defined  by  Order. 

13.  Technical  Offences. — It  is  mged  that  legislation 
tending  to  result  in  23rosecutions  for  minor  technical 
offences  should  be  recast  so  as  to  envisage  the  issuing 
of  warnings  in  most  cases  and  notably  where  the 
technical  breach  is  unintentional. 

14.  Inequalities  in  the  Law  as  between  one  class 
of  traffic  and  another  should  be  removed — as,  for 
example,  when  damage  is  caused  by  one  traffic  unit 
to  another  which  is  stationary  or  not  blameworthy. 
If  the  offending  traffic  unit  is  a carriage,  or  a cyclist, 
or  a pedestrian,  the  unit  suffering  damage  cannot 
either  by  himself,  or  even  through  a policeman, 
obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  offender.  The 
superior  immunity  from  being  identified  given  to 
classes  of  traffic  units  other  than  motor  driven  is 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

15.  Driving  Tests. — The  introduction  of  com- 
pulsory driving  tests  is  not  in  the  jDublic  interest  and 
should  not  bo  included  in  the  Bill. 


2488.  [Chairman)  : The  Organisations  represented 
by  the  Conference  are  somewhat  numerous,  are  they 
not  ? — There  are  twenty-two  organisations  represent- 
ing every  section  of  all  the  motor  users  of  the  road. 


2489.  Including  not  merely  private  o-wners  of  cars 
but  also  owners  of  trade  cars,  and  so  on  ? — O-wners 
of  trade  cars  and  manufacturers  ; in  fact,  every 
section. 

2490.  Every  section  of  users  of  the  road  by 
mechanical  means  ? — That  is  so,  yes. 

2491.  They  have  agreed  on  a certain  policy  which 
they  are  going  to  ask  this  Commission  to  consider  and, 
if  possible,  recommend  ; is  that  so  ? — May  I say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  the  first  time  that  a complete  Confer- 
ence covering  all  the  branches  has  been  able  to  get 
together.  They  met  in  order  to  see  upon  which  points 
there  was  complete  agreement,  and  the  Memorandum 
you  have  before  you  is  the  statement  which  we  put  in 
as  from  the  Conference.  You  may  take  it  there  is 
complete  agreement  on  general  lines  on  all  those 
points. 

2492.  I understand  you  do  not  propose  to  speak 
to  all  those  points,  but  merely  to  put  in  the 
Memorandum  ? — That  is  so.  I do  so  as  Chairman  of  the 
Conference.  The  different  points  in  the  Memorandum 
will  be  spoken  to  by  representatives  of  the  different 
Associations  particularly  comiected  -with  those 
branches  of  the  subject. 

2493.  Who  wUl  come  before  us  as  oral  witnesses  ? — 
Yes. 

2494.  Is  there  any  particular  point  you  would  like 
to  make  to  us,  or  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  ? — 
I will  only  say  this.  I think  you  have  got  all  the 
figxu’es  as  to  numbers  of  licences  and  everything  else  ; 
they  have  been  supplied  to  you.  I only  -wish  to  em- 
phasise the  importance  of  the  Societies  that  were 
gathered  together  in  that  Conference  and  whose  views 
are  represented  in  this  Memorandum.  I should  like  to 
point  out  that  the  issued  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facturing companies  is  certainly  well  over  £102,000,000. 
The  estimated  capital  employed  in  motor  transport 
undertakings,  exclusive  of  manufacture  and  apart 
from  private  cars,  is  £250,000,000.  The  total  munber 
of  workers  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
industry  is  certainly  not  less  than  1,000,000.  The 
total  number  of  insured  workers  employed  on  the 
construction  and  repair  of  motor  vehicles,  cycles  and 
aircraft,  was  stated  officially  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  232,560.  There  is  also  a large  number  of  workers 
who  are  not  insured,  and  a large  munber  engaged  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  motor  parts  and  supplies. 
Those  are  the  only  points,  apart  from  points  of  detail, 
which  I would  hke  to  bring  before  the  Commission. 

2496.  Thank  you  very  much.  Then  on  all  these 
points  of  detail  and  these  many  points  upon  which 
you  are  all  in  agreement,  we  shall  get  detailed  evidence 
from  individual  witnesses  ? — From  the  indi-vidual 
■witnesses  representing  the  different  Associations  who 
represent,  on  the  whole,  the  views  of  this  Conference 
regarding  points  on  which  we  are  all  agreed. 

2496.  Is  there  any  important  Organisation  connected 
with  the  mechanical  transport  business  which  was 
omitted  from  this  Conference  ? Did  they  all  come  in  ? 
— ^Yes,  everybody  was  in.  . 

[Chairman)  : Does  any  member  of  the  Commission 
■wish  to  ask  Sir  Arthur  any  questions  ? £l  understand 
he  is  not  giving  evidence  in  detail. 

[Witness)  : I am  not  an  expert  Witness. 

[Chairman)  : Then  we  need  not  trouble  you  any 
further.  Thank  you. 


[The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Stenson  Cooke,  called  and  examined. 


2497.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Stenson  Cooke,  you  are,  I 
understand,  the  Secretary  of  the  Automobile  Associa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

2498.  And  your  Association  has  submitted  this 
Memorandum  ? — That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  10. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

The  Automobile  Association. 


Mb.  Stenson  Cooke  will  say  ; — 

Membership  and  Objects  of  the  Association. 

1.  He  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Automobile  Association, 
which,  founded  in  1905,  has  now  a membership  of  over 
380,000  owners  of  motor-cars  and  motor-cycles  and 
firms  owning  fleets  of  motor  vehicles.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  motoring  organisation  in 
the  world. 

The  Association  exists  for  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection of  all  classes  of  motor  owners  on  matters 
relating  to  the  use  and  ownership  of  their  vehicles, 
and  consequently  is  deeply  interested  in  all  questions 
concerning  the  highways  of  this  country  and  the 
traffic  thereon. 

Previous  Evidence. 

2.  Witness  will  refer  to  the  evidence  given  on  behalf 
of  the  Automobile  Association  in  April,  1913,  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Motor  Traffic.  (See 
Appendix  I.*)  That  Committee  dealt  mainly  with 
London  traffic,  but  the  problems  are  substantially 
the  same  in  all  large  cities  and  towns.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  course  of  that  evidence  the  Automobile 
Association  put  forward  various  proposals  for  the 
better  control  and  regulation  of  traffic  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  obstructions  of  the  free  passage  of  the  highway. 

Since  then — over  fifteen  and  a half  years  ago — 
motor  traffic  has  increased  to  seven  times  the  volmne 
of  1913,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  special 
taxation  of  motor  vehicles  to  ten  times  the  amount. 
Progress  has  certainly  been  made  in  two  or  three 
directions,  but  in  others  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement. 

Witness  will  submit  that  the  rapid  and  sustained 
increase  in  road  transport  calls  for  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  co-ordination  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
with  highway  administration.  In  his  opinion,  whilst 
there  are  matters  in  which  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a measure  of  control  by  a Government 
Department,  there  are  many  matters  which  are  best 
left  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  local  authorities. 

Witness  realises  that  in  some  respects  London  must 
be  treated  as  a special  case,  although  he  takes  the 
view  that  the  traffic  problem  of  other  large  cities  and 
their  environs  is  similar  in  character  though  less  in 
volume.  He  has  observed  that  during  the  past  four 
years — i.e.,  since  the  passage  of  the  London  Traffic 
Act,  1924  (under  which  wide  powers  in  local  matters 
were  vested  in  a Government  Department) — there 
has  been  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some  local 
authorities  to  leave  matters  to  the  machinery  set  up 
by  the  Act  rather  than,  as  formerly,  to  give  quick 
decisions  on  purely  local  questions. 

For  example,  before  this  Act  was  passed,  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
alterations  in  such  matters  as  the  regulation  of  traffic, 
re-positioning  of  refuges  and  lamp-posts,  erection  of 
road  signs,  road  repairs,  the  elimination  of  minor 
dangers,  such  as  guarding  excavations,  etc . Formerly, 
direct  approach  to  the  responsible  authority  always 

* The  Appendices  referred  to  in  this  Memorandum 
are  not  reproduced. 


obtained  speedy  results,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  has  had  a delaying 
effect  in  many  cases. 

Traffic  Recommendations  of  Joint  Committee  of  Police 
and  Road  Users. 

3.  Witness  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Representatives  of  Police  Forces 
in  Great  Britain  and  of  Road  Users  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  reported  in 
March,  1926.  Witness  had  the  honour  to  serve  on 
that  Committee  and  would  emphasise  the  importance 
of  the  following  extracts  from  the  “ Summary  of 
Conclusions  ” : — 

“ The  development  in  the  use  of  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles  has  come  more  and  more  to 
be  a matter  of  National,  rather  than  local, 
concern,  which  makes  it,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
in  several  of  our  recommendations,  desirable 
that  there  should  be  more  uniformity  in  the  law 
relating  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  traffic. 

“ Traffic  being  no  longer  local  in  character,  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  for  drivers  and  others 
who  use  the  highway  to  recognise  boundaries 
and  become  informed  of  the  several  local 
requirements  when  boundaries  are  reached. 

“ Owing  to  the  changed  conditions  of  locomotion 
on  the  highway  it  is  necessary  that  the  Regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  traffic  should  be 
consolidated,  amended,  and  brought  up  to  date  ; 
and  made  uniform  throughout  the  country. 

“ In  the  course  of  our  deliberations  we  have 
become  firmly  convinced'  that  any  powers 
dealing  with  the  regulation  and  control  of  all 
classes  of  traffic  should  be  of  general  application 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  under  Local 
Acts  or  Bye-laws.” 

A. A.  Policy  in  Road  Matters. 

4.  Witness  will  state  that  the  policy  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  has  always  been  to  secure  the 
improvement  of  road  facilities  by  consent  and 
voluntary  effort,  rather  than  by  arbitrary  legislation 
and  regulation,  and  his  evidence  is  therefore  given 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Association  to 
support  or  oppose  any  legislation  which  may  be 
introduced  as  a result  of  the  Commission’s  Report  or 
Recommendations. 

Need  for  Central  Traffic  Authority. 

5.  Witness  will  urge  the  extreme  importance  of 
all  road  traffic  being  under  the  control  of  one  central 
body  with  comprehensive  powers,  and  considers  that 
recent  legislation  has  failed  in  that  respect.  For 
example,  there  is  the  weakness  of  the  Roads  Act, 
1920  (Section  7),  in  that  it  applies  to  mechanically 
propelled  traffic  only.  The  Second  Schedule  of  the 
Act,  however,  provides  that  when  the  Minister  of 
Transport  receives  an  application  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  mechanically  propelled  traffic  on  any  par- 
ticular road  he  shall  forthwith  take  steps  to  hold  a 
Public  Inquiry  by  a “ competent  and  impartial 
person.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924, 
which  is  restricted  to  “ facilitating  and  improving 
the  regulation  of  Traffic  in  and  near  London  ” enables 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  without  any  Public  Inquiry, 
to  make  drastic  Regulations  affecting  all  forms  of 
traffic  within  the  London  Traffic  Area  (containing 
the  whole  of  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex 
and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent 
and  Surrey). 

Witness  will  state  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Association  through  every  available  channel  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  King’s  Highway  : To  that 
end  he  is  of  opinion  that  no  Order  or  Regulation 
affecting  roads  or  parts  of  roads  should  be  made 
unless  preceded  by  (i)  Public  Advertisement  giving 
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IDrecise  details  of  the  proposal  and  affording  an. 
opportunity  for  the  lodgment  of  objections,  and 
(ii)  a Public  Inquiry,  if  any  opposition  arises  as  the 
result  of  the  advertisement. 

Need  fob  Hiqhbe  Standabd  of  Aetbriae  Roads. 

National  Programme  for  Trunk  Roads. 

6.  Witness  would  submit  that  in  order  substantially 
to  improve  road  traffic  conditions  it  is  essential  that 
a higher  standard  of  arterial  or  trunk  roads  be 
defined  (see  Appendices  II,  III  and  IV),  every  part 
of  which  should  conform  to  a National  specification 
providing  for  : — 

(a)  A minimum  width  of  carriageway  of  30  feet, 
with  easy  curves,  proper  crossfalls  and 
staggered  cross-roads. 

(&)  A continuous  footpath,  of  hard  and  smooth 
surface,  not  less  than  4 ft.  wide,  for 
pedestrians. 

(c)  A grass  verge  or  ride  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
— and,  in  dry  weather,  horse-drawn  vehicles 
— not  less  than  20  ft.  wide. 

{d)  A reserve  of  width  for  bushes,  shrubs  and 
trees,  so  as  to  preserve  the  rural  amenities, 
or,  should  the  district  become  urban,  to 
provide  for  local  services  {see  Appendix  II, 
Figures  II  and  III). 

(e)  The  sterilisation  for  building  prrrposes  of 
ground  within  a width  of  160  ft.  minimum. 

(/)  The  prevention  of  ribbon  development  other 
than  on  a subsidiary  service  road. 

{g)  The  equipment  of  an  urbanised  road  ypith 
services  for  drainage,  water,  gas,  electricity 
and  telephone  supply  without  any  dis- 
turbance to  the  surface  of  the  arterial  road. 

{h)  Waterings  for  steam-driven  vehicles  off  the 
30  ft.  carriageway. 

{i)  A continuity  of  surface  which  will  have  the 
same  appearance  and  co -efficient  of  friction 
under  similar  conditions  of  light  and 
weather. 

Adequate  provision  should  also  be  made  for  : 

(1)  Powers  to  bridge  railway  level  crossings  and 

if  need  be  alter  the  line  or  level  of  the 
railway  track  concerned,  subject  to  com- 
pensation after  taking  into  account  better- 
ment or  saving  to  Railway  Company. 
Also  powers  for  relieving  railway  and  canal 
companies  of  the  maintenance  of  the  road 
foundation,  the  surface  of  bridges  and  the 
approaches  thereto,  upon  terms,  with 
appeal  only  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

(2)  Similar  powers  for  improving,  abolishing  or 

acquiring  bridges  and  ferries  over  rivers, 
canals  and  estuaries. 

(3)  Arrangements  by  which  on  all  main  traffic 

arteries  emergency  conditions  created  by 
floods,  snow,  frost,  fallen  trees,  etc.,  could 
be  dealt  with  expeditiously  and  the  roads 
kept  open  for  safe  use  by  all  ordinary 
traffic. 

(4)  The  more  efficient  cleansing  and  scavenging 

of  roads  and  footpaths.  In  Witness’s  own 
experience,  which  is  borne  out  by  the 
Association’s  correspondence  and  reports, 
far  more  skidding  is  encountered  on  a 
Monday  morning  than  any  other  day  of 
the  week,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  there  is  no  systematic  attention  to 
the  roads  from  Saturday  noon  to  Monday 
morning,  a period  of  some  44  hours.  In 
the  interest  of  safety  and  health.  Witness 
would  suggest  that  cleansing  and  scavenging 
should  be  carried  out  on  lines  similar  to  the 
police,  fire,  and  lighting  services.  In  other 
words,  Sunday  shifts. 


(5)  The  compulsory  erection  of  road  signs — • 

where  such  do  not  exist — to  denote  (i)  the 
name  of  each  city,  town,  or  village 
approached,  (ii)  hidden  dangers,  (hi)  the 
cities,  towns,  or  villages  adjacent  to  the 
road,  and  (iv)  in  advance  of  forlcs  or 
junctions  where  the  road  to  the  right  or 
left  leads.  (Witness  will  hand  in  copies  of 
A. A.  Road  Signs  and  Signpost  Principles, 
setting  out  in  more  detail  the  principles  of 
signposting.) 

(6)  The  provision  of  pubhc  conveniences,  par- 

ticularly in  rural  areas,  either  by  the  Local 
Authority  or  in  connection  with  licensed 
premises. 

The  Acceleration  of  Traffic  in  Populous  Places. 

Multiplicity  of  Controlling  Authorities. 

7.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Witness  it  is  necessary  first 
to  realise  the  numerous  authorities  who  have  a 
measure  of  control.  As  an  illustration,  the  authorities 
in  London  who  had  to  be  consulted  in  a recent  case, 
on  such  a simple  j)roposition  as  the  erection  of  an 
Automobile  Association  sign  lettered  “ Left,  please,” 
were  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  Cmmty 
Council,  the  Urban  District  Council,  and  certam 
Officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

When  it  comes  to  bridges  and/or  road  widenmgs 
or  improvements,  the  position  is  much  more  complex. 
There  are  the  Ministries  of  Health  and  of  Transport ; 
the  London  County  Council,  the  City  or  Borough 
Council ; the  Metropolitan,  City  or  County  PoUce  ; 
the  Tramway  Company,  the  Omnibus  Company  ; 
the  Freeholders,  Leaseholders,  and  Tenants  ; Rail- 
way, Gas,  Electricity,  and  Water  Undertakings  ; 
Thames  Conservancy  ; Port  of  London  Authority, 
eto. 

Witness  submits  that  roads  and  buildings  are 
much  more  closely  allied  than  is  generally  appreciated. 
Too  many  separate  consents  and/or  approvals  are 
required  from  difierent  Authorities  in  comiection 
with  the  following  matters  : — 

Acquisition  of  land  for  road  and  street  widen- 
ings,  bridges,  schools. 

Approval  of  plans  for  new  buildings  and 
alterations  to  those  existing. 

Prevention  of  fire. 

Service  supplies — water,  gas,  electricity,  sewer- 
age, telephone.  Street  lighting. 

Prevention  of  floods. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that,  with  a view  to  the 
avoidance  of  difficulties  and  delays,  and  in  many 
cases  the  spending  of  public  money  on  improvements 
which  camiot  be  sufficient  to  meet  future  requirements, 
it  would  be  desirable  if  the  Govermnent  Departments 
concerned  would  jointly  consider  all  matters  affecting 
roads  and  road  traffic,  and  issue  a composite  circular 
of  advice  or  instruction  to  Local  Authorities. 

Witness  considers  it  insufficient  for  Departmental 
circulars  to  be  issued  merely  to  the  Executive  Officers 
throughout  the  coimtry,  and  suggests  that  there 
would  be  a considerable  demand  from  the  public, 
including  elected  representatives  to  County,  Borough, 
Urban,  Rural  and  Parish  Councils,  for  such  a series  of 
publications. 

Witness  considers  that  the  following  subjects  might 
well  be  dealt  with  hi  such  a mamier  : — 

Building  Lines. 

8.  Generally  speakhig.  County  Councils  have  no 
power  to  define  building  lines,  but  the  time  has  surely 
arrived  when  building  lines  should  be  defined  on  ewry 
road  and  street  in  Great  Britain  {see  Appendix  IV). 
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By-Pass  Roads. 

9.  The  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  definitely- 
settled  which  towns  and  villages  should  be  by-passed, 
so  as  to  obviate  the  expenditure  incurred  by  widening 
existing  roads.  Many  of  such  widenmgs  will  be  of  little 
value  when  new  by-pass  roads  are  opened  to  relieve 
such  places  of  through  traffic. 

Footpaths  and  Pavements. 

10.  The  provision  of  better  carriageways  in  rural 
areas  has  attracted  pedestrians  to  the  carriageway 
in  preference  to  the  footpath,  where  such  exists. 
The  traffic-carrying  capacity  of  the  carriageway  of 
many  trunk  roads  would  be  increased,  at  relatively 
low  cost,  by  the  pro-vision  of  a continuous  footpath 
with  a smooth  and  even  stu’face. 

Kerbs. 

11.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  liigh  kerbs  in 
that  they  prevent  vehicles  being  left  stationary  for 
short  periods  off  a carriageway,  and  in  Witness’s 
opinion  proper  pro-vision  should  be  made  so  that 
vehicles  could  -draw  off  the  carriageway  where  there 
is  suitable  ground  alongside  the  highway — not 
merely  for  picnicking,  but  also  for  minor  repairs, 
adjustments,  or  rest  for  drivers. 

High  kerbs,  particularly  if  in  alternate  bands  of 
black  and  white  material,  are  a considerable  asset 
when  driving  at  night,  but  with  the  moreased  length 
of  motor  vehicles  and  the  number  which  have,  trailers. 
Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  curves  of  kerbs  at  road 
junctions  and  pulls-off  are  often  of  too  small  a radius, 
and  hi  consequence  it  is  impossible  for  a large  volume 
of  traffic  to  keep  to  the  near  side  of  a road  when 
changing  direction. 

In  addition.  Witness  would  advocate  the  more 
general  adoption  of  splayed  kerbs  at  road  junctions, 
so  as  to  enable  invalid- chairs  and  peramb-ulators  to 
be  more  easily  transferred  from  the  carriageway  on 
to  the  footway. 

White  Lines  and  Refuses. 

12.  The  advantages  of  white  hues  to  separate  lines 
of  traffic  at  bends  and  road  junctions  seem  to  be 
beyond  question,  but  it  appears  to  Witness  that 
frequently  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  the 
siting  of  refuges  or  islands,  which,  from  the  traffic 
point  of  view,  sho-uld  really  be  considered  as  a part 
of  a white  line.  This  is  accentuated  when  there  is 
any  change  in  traffic  flow.  So  soon  as  one-way 
traffic  is  introduced — Trafalgar  Square,  Piccadilly 
Circus,  and  Hyde  Park  Corner  all  show  this — most 
of  the  islands  and  refuges  require  considerable  altera- 
tion, not  only  as  to  their  location,  but  also  as  to  their 
size  and  shape. 

In  1923  the  Automobile  Association,  by  permission 
of  the  Brighton  Corporation,  experimented  with 
white  lines  on  the  main  London  Road.  These  lines 
were  laid  a minimum  distance  of  seven  feet  from  the 
kerb,  and  were  found  very  useful  for  two  purposes — 
(a)  vehicles  pulling  up  to  the  near -side  of  the  road 
were  closer  to  the  kerb,  and  (6)  in  foggy  weather  the 
white  line  was  more  readily  visible  than  the  road  edge. 

Witness  is  now  enquiring  into  the  possibilities  of 
a simple  and  economical  machine  by  which  continuous 
lines  of  this  nature  could  be  laid  at  a pre -determined 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  road.  - Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  these  lines  being 
yellow,  so  that  they  would  not  be  confused  with 
centre  white  lines  or  white  lines  at  cross  roads,  etc. 

Parking  Places. 

13.  The  parking  question  is  one  of  increasing 
importance,  not  only  to  those  who  o-wn  motor  vehicles, 
but  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  trade,  the  control  of 
traffic  and  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  obstruction. 
For  years  past  the  Automobile  Association  has  made 
a study  of  this  problem,  and  in  1924  prepared  draw- 
ings for  an  underground  parking  place  in  Leicester 


■Square.  Subsequently  a model  was  made  to 
demonstrate  that  without  permanently  interfering 
with  the  present  use  of  the  gardens,  an  underground 
oar  park  could  be  provided  with  ready  ingress  and 
egress  and  without  creating  any  obstruction  to  road 
traffic.  Members  of  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Westminster  City  Council  were  interested,  but 
the  general  feeling  appeared  to  be  that  it  was  not  the 
duty  of  either  of  these  bodies  to  promote  the  requisite 
legislation. 

Witness  understands  that  such  an  underground 
parking  place  is  being  considered  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  submits  that  general  Parliamentary 
powers  should  be  obtained  to  authorise  the  construc- 
tion of  such  underground  parking  places  after  a local 
inquiry  has  been  held. 

It  is  submitted  that  in  any  future  Regulations  in 
comiection  with  the  parking  of  vehicles,  whether 
above  or  below  ground,  distinctions  should  be  dra-wn 
between  trade  vehicles,  motor  coaches,  owner-driven 
private  cars  and  chauffeur-driven  private  cars ; 
also  between  different  times  of  the  day  and  days  of 
the  week.  It  is  withm  Witness’s  knowledge  that 
since  parkmg  regulations  were  made  under  the  powers 
given  by  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  even  on 
Sundays  a motorist  is  not  allowed  to  remain  at  a 
recognised  parkmg  place  beyond  the  period  , laid 
do-wn,  but  he  is  aware  of  many  places  in  London 
where,  particularly  in  the  evenings,  on  Saturday 
afternoons  and  during  Sundays,  jio  obstruction  is 
caused  and  no  action  is  taken  when  oars  remain 
stationary  on  the  highway  for  very  considerable 
periods.  As  a matter  of  fact  Sunday  is  the  ideal  day 
for  a motorist  to  see  London  or  such  parts  of  it  as  are 
open  to  the  public  on  that  day. 

Permanent  Obstructions. 

14.  No  general  rules  appear  to  exist  under  which 
different  Highway  Authorities  give  permission  to 
erect,  or  themselves  erect,  tramway  standards,  lamp 
standards,  fire  alarms.  Post  Office  pillar-boxes, 
telephone  kiosks,  sandbins,  etc. 

Frequently  these  erections  are  at  road,  junctions, 
where  they  create  danger,  not  merely  by  obstructing 
the  view,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  public  they  draw 
and  the  attention  they  require.  For  instance.  Post 
Office  pillar-boxes  were  generally  erected  near  the 
kerb  at  road  junctions.  AVlien  the  postal  traffic 
was  light  it  was  customary  for  the  postman  collecting 
letters  to  do  so  on  a cycle,  which  he  leant  against  the 
fence  or  wall.  With  the  extension  of  motor  vehicles 
for  the  collection  of  letters  considerable  obstruction 
and  danger  was  caused.  Witness  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Post  Office  in  this  connection,  as  upon 
the  Automobile  Association  bringing  this  point  to 
the  notice  of  the  Post  Office,  it  was  decided  that  in 
future  pillar-boxes  should  be  erected  in  more  suitable 
places  from  a traffic  point  of  -view. 

Warning  Lights. 

15.  Motorists  at  night  see  far  more  red  lights  at 
the  rear  of  other  vehicles  than  red  lamps  of  level- 
crossing  gates  or  as  signal  lamps  upon  the  roads, 
consequently  the  natural  tendency  when  seeing  a 
red  light  is  to  keep  to  the  right  of  it.  Witness  suggests 
that  this  principle  should  be  recognised,  and  would 
refer  to  the  Automobile  Association  Safety  Posts, 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of  Highway  Surveyors, 
are  now  satisfactorily  installed  on  a number  of  main 
roads.  They  are  all  erected  on  the  sound  and  simple 
principle  that  each  shows  by  reflection  a red  light  on 
the  left  of  the  road  and  a white  light  on  the  right.  In 
foggy  and  dirty  weather  these  are  a great  help  to 
motorists,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  riders  and  drivers  of 
vehicles  -with  efficient  front  lights. 

In  Witness’s  opinion  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
red  light  should  not  be  assumed  to  mean  STOP, 
and  as  an  indication  that  a road  is  closed  through 
whatever  cause,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a red 
and  white  light  in  such  close  juxtaposition  that  there 
is  no  room  for  a vehicle  to  go  between  them. 
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The  principle  of  keeping  to  the  right  of  a red  light 
and  to  the  left  of  a white  one  could  surely  be  consider- 
ably developed,  even  for  indicating  temporary 
ob,structions  on  the  highway,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  Highway  Authorities  are  naturally  somewhat 
loth  to  accept  the  principle  because  of  the  likelihood 
of  damages  being  obtained  against  them  when  the 
lights  are  not  properly  placed,  it  is  possible  that 
amending  Regulations  would  have  been  made. 

Street  Trading. 

16.  The  obstruction  caused  to  traffic  in  roads, 
streets,  and  market  places  by  the  holding  of  fairs  and 
markets,  and  the  presence  of  street  traders  and 
hawkers,  is  considerable.  Owing  to  the  obstruction 
caused  to  traffic,  Mitcham  and  Barnet  Fairs  have 
been  moved  to  more  suitable  sites,  and  in  Witness’s 
opinion  Part  6 of  the  London  County  Council  (General 
Powers)  Act,  1927,  should  be  amended  and  made  to 
apply  to  the  whole  country. 

Necessity  for  all  Vehicles  to  Pull  Up  on  Near  Side. 

17.  In  Witness’s  opinion  the  time  has  arrived  when 
all  classes  of  vehicles  should  be  compelled  to  pull  up 
on  the  near  side  of  the  road  only.  The  inconvenience 
and  danger  caused  by  vehicles  remaining  stationary 
on  the  off  side  of  the  road  after  dark  is  apparent  to 
everyone.  Some  time  ago,  whilst  discussing  this 
question  with  a Chief  Constable  in  the  provinces,  he 
informed  Witness  that  in  his  city  considerable  con- 
gestion had  been  caused  by  the  delivery  and  collection 
of  goods  first  on  the  near  side  and  then  on  the  off  side 
of  particular  roads.  He  had  approached  the  Railway 
Company  chiefly  concerned,  who  were  good  enough  to 
experiment  by  rearranging  their  delivery  and  collec- 
tion services,  with  the  result  that  although  the  vehicles 
necessarily  covered  a greater  distance,  they  completed 
the  same  romids  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost. 

Witness  is  of  opinion  that  in  making  Regulations 
dealing  with  this  question  considerable  advantage 
would  also  accrue  by  discouraging  the  picking  up  and 
setting  down  of  passengers  and  the  loading  and 
unloadmg  of  goods  and  merchandise  from  the  rear 
of  a vehicle.  In  addition,  no  vehicle  (including 
tramoars,  omnibuses  and  taxicabs)  should  be  allowed 
to  pull  up  or  remain  stationary  (i)  upon  a carriageway 
with  a width  of  20  feet  or  over,  except  in  such  a maimer 
as  to  leave  room  for  two  lines  of  traffic,  or  (ii)  upon  a 
road  or  street  with  less  width  than  20  feet,  except  in 
such  a manner  as  to  leave  room  for  one  Ime  of  traffic. 

Central  Standards. 

18.  It  is  the  experience  of  Witness  that  (excepting 
where  central  tramway  or  lighting  standards  are 
positioned  on  an  island  or  refuge  which  is  useful  for 
dividing  different  lines  of  traffic  at  a cross  road  or 
junction)  considerable  obstruction  to  traffic  is  caused 
by  central  tramway  and  lighting  standards.  This 
was  recognised  long  ago  by  the  Board  of  Trade  so  far 
as  tramway  standards  were  concerned,  and  by  negotia- 
tion the  Automobile  Association  has  since  been  able 
to  get  Highway,  Tramway,  and  Lighting  Authorities 
to  remove  central  standards.  Witness  would  suggest 
that  after  a reasonable  period  all  such  obstructions 
should  be  removed,  and  that  pending  their  removal 
their  presence  should  bo  indicated  by  the  provision 
of  a red  and  white  light  on  each  approach  side  of 
every  standard. 

Road  Disturbance. 

19.  The  improvement  in  the  time  taken  to  effect 
repairs,  replacements,  or  connections  to  service  mains, 
sewers,  etc.,  by  reason  of  their  being  laid  beneath 
grass  verges  or  footpaths,  instead  of  below  the  surface 
of  the  carriageway,  is  welcome,  but  Witness  has 
noticed  that  obstruction  to  vehicular  traffic  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  reason  of  the  excavated  material 
being  deposited  temporarily  upon  the  carriageway. 

In  addition,  the  obstruction  to  traffic  due  to  the 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  tramway  tracks  and  under- 


ground services  is  till  far  too  great,  and  Witness  has 
formed  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  means 
of  restricting  this  within  reasonable  limits. 

In  Witness’s  opmion  this  would  create  an  incentive 
for — 

(a)  Sewers  and  service  mains  being  laid  where 

more  readily  accessible ; 

(b)  More  speedy  work  ; and 

(c)  The  engagement  of  more  nightshifts. 

The  expeditious  manner  in  which  the  reconstruction 
of  Piccadilly  was  carried  out  is,  in  Witness’s  opinion, 
a good  illustration  of  the  appreciation  of  the  high 
value  of  some  roads  and  the  loss  to  the  community 
when  they  are  unduly  closed  or  obstructed. 

Change  of  Frontage. 

20.  With  a view  to  securing  adequate  road  widths. 
Witness  considers  that  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  manner  in  which  residential  property  on 
main  roads  is  converted  into  business  premises. 
Many  of  the  main  roads  in  residential  areas,  particu- 
larly on  the  outskirts  of  large  cities  and  towns,  are 
flanked  by  residential  property,  with  gardens  or  fore- 
courts between  the  buildings  and  the  pavements. 
When  such  properties  are  converted  into  shops, 
offices,  factories,  or  warehouses,  there  is  a tendency 
for  Local  Authorities  to  allow  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  front  of  the  old  building  line,  and  for  business 
property  to  be  brought  right  up  to  the  pavement. 

In  Witness’s  submission  this  is  wrong,  and  it  would 
be  far  better  if  opportunity  were  taken  in  such  cases 
for  the  forecourts  or  gardens  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Highway  Authority,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  goods,  or  picking  up  and  setting 
down  of  passengers,  without  disturbing  traffic  flow 
on  the  main  road  itself. 

The  Betteb  Regulation  and  Control  or 
Tkaei’ic. 

Home  Office  Conference. 

21.  In  paragraph  3 Witness  referred  to  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Representatives  of  Police  Forces 
in  Great  Britain  and  of  Road  Users,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  reported  to 
him  in  March,  1925.  Witness  agrees  with  that 
Report  in  its  entirety,  and  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  arising  from  it.  (Copies  to  be  handed 
in.) 

Need  for  Amendment  of  Existing  Law  Relating  to 
Motor  Vehicles. 

22.  In  the  opinion  of  Witness  there  is  lugent 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  new  legislation  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  the  present  law  concerning 
the  use  of  motor-cars.  In  his  view  it  is  a matter  for 
extreme  regret  that  the  Goverrmient’s  Road  Traffic 
Bill,  which  has  been  in  draft  for  nearly  two  years,  has 
been  shelved  for  so  long. 

The  Twenty-mile  Limit. — Witness  considers 
this  should  be  abolished  for  light  motor-cars  and 
motor-cycles.  The  Automobile  Association  has 
always  been  opposed  to  this  fixed  limit  of  speed, 
as  whilst  it  makes  not  the  slightest  contribution 
to  public  safety,  it  has  in  the  past  afforded 
abundant  opportunities  for  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  prosecutions,  resulting  in  much 
friction  between  police  and  public.  The  futility 
of  a hard-and-fast  limit  was  recognised  22  years 
ago  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Motor-cars,  who 
recommended  the  abolition  of  the  twenty-mile 
limit. 

Dangerous  Driving. — It  is  realised  that  the 
abolition  of  the  speed  limit  may  possibly  be 
accompanied  by  a tightening  up  of  the  law  as  to 
dangerous  driving,  and,  subject  to  adequate  safe- 
guards against  persons  being  unjustly  convicted 
for  these  offences,  the  Automobile  Association 
would,  of  course,  be  in  agreement.  Every  person 
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charged  with  dangerous  driving,  however,  should 
be  either  warned  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
offence,  or  subsequently  notified  (within  a 
reasonable  time)  through  the  post,  of  the  inten- 
tion to  prosecute.  The  Automobile  Association 
is  also  strongly  of  the  view  that  every  person 
charged  with  this  offence  should  receive  with  the 
summons  a copy  of  the  Police  Report,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  the  details  of  the  charge  he 
has  to  meet. 

Production  of  Driving  Licence. — The  mere  in- 
ability of  a person  immediately  to  produce  his 
licence  on  the  road  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a 
police-constable  should  not  constitute  an  offence. 
A period  of  three  days  might  well  be  allowed  in 
which  the  licence  could  be  produced  to  the  Pohce 
Authorities. 

Unauthorised  Use  of  Cars. — The  law  of  to-day 
is  quite  inadequate  in  relation  to  cases  where 
cars  are  used  without  the  authority  of  their 
owners.  Cases  are  frequently  reported  to  the 
Automobile  Association  in  which  cars  have  been 
taken  out  without  the  permission  of  the  owners, 
and  sometimes  badly  damaged.  Witness  con- 
siders that  this  should  be  made  a definite  offence, 
punishable  by  heavy  penalties,  and  suggests  a 
clause  on  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Any  person  who  drives  a motor  vehicle  of 
which  he  is  not  himself  the  owner  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner  of 
such  motor  vehicle,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  the  Act. 

For  the  prupose  of  this  clause  the  word 
‘ owner  ’ shall  include  any  person  to  whom 
the  motor  vehicle  has  been  lent  by  the  owner, 
or  who  for  the  time  being  has  otherwise  the 
permission  of  the  owner  to  use  such  vehicle 
for  his  own  purposes.” 

Witness  has  considered  the  terms  of  the  Road 
Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  recently  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood,  but 
whilst  fully  appreciating  the  spirit  in  which  this  Bill 
was  presented  to  Parliament,  he  is  opposed  to  certain 
of  the  proposals,  e.g.. 

Tests  for  Drivers. — Witness  is  of  opinion  that 
the  value  of  tests  is  more  theoretical  than  real, 
and  he  adheres  to  the  view  he  jointly  expressed 
with  other  members  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road 
Vehicles,  viz.,  that  the  institution  of  tests  of 
mechanical  knowledge,  or  of  physical  fitness, 
before  the  issue  of  driving  licences,  is  not  justified 
owing  to  the  practical  difficulties,  quite  apart 
from  the  very  heavy  expenditure  which  any  such 
proposals  would  involve. 

Mechanical  Check  on  Speed. — This  proposal 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  speed 
qua  speed  is  the  main  cause  of  accident.  It  is, 
however,  the  experience  of  Witness — and  this  is 
borne  out  by  statistics — that  speed  is  by  no  means 
responsible  for  the  majority  of  accidents.  Witness 
also  understands  that  the  automatic  limitation 
of  speed  in  this  way  is  impracticable  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  particularly  having  regard 
to  the  ease  with  which  devices  of  this  kind  can  be 
tampered  with. 

Compulsory  Insurance. — Without  knowing  the 
full  details  of  any  proposed  scheme  for  giving 
effect  to  this.  Witness  finds  it  difficult  to  express 
definite  views.  In  his  experience  the  main 
difficulties  involved  are  not  generally  appreciated 
by  the  public.  For  example,  there  seems  to  be 
an  assumption  that  compulsory  insurance  means 
a certainty  of  compensation  for  all  persons  injured 
by  motor  vehicles.  The  fact  that  Insurance 
Companies  only  indemnify  their  assured  against 
claims  by  persons  injured  as  a result  of  the 
negligence  of  the  driver  of  the  car,  and  repudiate 
liability  in  all  oases  where  their  assured  has  not 
been  at  fault,  is  often  overlooked.  It  seems 


obvious  to  Witness  that  if  insurers  are  to  be 
expected  to  pay  in  all  oases,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  the  injm’ed  person  has  caused  or 
contributed  to  the  accident,  insurance  premiums 
would  be  increased,  and  those  who  own  motor 
vehicles  would  be  saddled  with  yet  another 
burden  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

Cross  Road  Traffic. 

23.  In  1925  the  Committee  of  the  Automobile 
Association  unanimously  recommended,  as  a means 
of  avoiding  accidents  at  cross  roads  and  juirctions, 
the  adoption  of  the  courtesy  rule  which  is  generally 
known  as  the  “ Off-side  Rule.”  Briefly,  this  means 
that  every  user  of  the  road  should  watch  for  traffic 
approaching  on  his  right,  and  be  prepared  to  give 
way  to  it. 

Other  suggestions,  putting  the  onus  upon  persons 
approaching  on  a minor  road  to  give  way  to  traffic 
on  a major  road,  or  for  those  changing  course  to  give 
way  to  those  proceeding  on  the  straight,  have  been 
considered,  but  Witness  has  had  no  reason  to  change 
his  opinion  that  the  off-side  rule  is  the  best  under  all 
conditions. 

To  settle  the  priority  according  to  the  intended 
destination  or  direction  of  a road  user,  as  distinct 
from  the  way  he  has  actually  come,  is,  in  Witness’s 
opinion,  wrong.  In  his  experience  it  would  be  in- 
opportune to  take  up  the  Commission’s  time  by 
discussing  details  or  considering  diagrams,  but  the 
matter  is  of  such  importance  that  he  considers  an 
impartial  tribunal  should  be  set  up  to  hear  evidence 
for  and  against  the  different  proposals. 

Traffic  Zones. 

24.  Outside  the  London  Traffic  Area  there  is  no 
general  statutory  power  for  defining  special  zones  for 
congested  traffic  areas  within  which  slow-moving 
vehicles,  such  as  horse-drawn  vans,  handcarts,  etc., 
can  be  restricted  or  prohibited,  and  in  Witness’s 
opinion  it  is  very  desirable  that  such  general  powers 
should  exist. 

Night  Traffic. 

25.  Witness  is  of  opinion  that,  subject  to  restric- 
tions as  to  noise,  night  road  services  could  be  con- 
siderably developed,  with  resultant  economy,  and  a 
good  deal  of  congestion  caused  by  the  carrying  of 
heavy  and  bulky  loads  during  the  daytime  could  be 
obviated.  A large  number  of  goods-carrying  vehicles, 
including  mail  vans,  are  already  engaged  on  regular 
night  road  services.  Vehicles  of  this  class,  shod  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  might  be  licensed  at  considerably 
reduced  rates,  on  condition  that  they  should  only 
use  the  public  roads  between  the  hours  of,  say,  8 p.m. 
and  8 a.m.,  except  in  eases  where  the  driver  could 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  he  had 
been  prevented  from  leaving  a highway  owing  to 
mechanical  breakdown  or  adverse  climatic  conditions. 

One-Way  Traffic. 

26.  From  Witness’s  observations,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, one-way  traffic  has  been  very  successful  in 
accelerating  the  movement  of  vehicles,  but  in  his 
opinion  it  is  desirable  that  no  further  one-way  systems 
should  be  introduced  until  [a]  the  proposals  have  been 
published,  together  with  a plan  of  the  street  or  place 
affected,  (6)  opportunity  has  been  given  for  criticisms 
or  objections,  (c)  a Local  Inquiry  has  been  held  to 
consider  such  criticisms  and  objections,  if  any,  and  (d) 
that  all  forms  of  vehicular  traffic  shall  conform. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  there  are  oases  where 
trams  follow  their  old  route,  and  yet  other  vehicular 
traffic,  which  may  be  held  up  in  a queue  behind  a 
tramcar,  is  required  by  the  constable  regulating  traffic 
to  proceed  by  another  route. 

With  the  abandonment  of  tramways  it  is  realised 
that  such  cases  will  gradually  become  less,  but 
whilst  trams  do  exist,  Witness  is  of  opinion  that 
where  one-way  traffic  is  imposed,  or  a change  in 
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police  control  is  introduced,  it  should  be  a condition 
that  the  tram  tracks  should  be  relaid,  or,  alternatively, 
that  the  tramway  undertaking  should  provide  special 
traffic  controllers  to  indicate  to  more  mobile  traffic 
that  instead  of  following  the  tram  it  must  proceed  in 
a different  direction. 

Flashing  Beacons. 

27.  Witness  is  of  opinion  that  the  provision  of 
flashing  beacons,  showing  a bright  red  warning  light, 
is  a distinct  advantage  so  long  as  the  beacons  are 
dealt  with  on  National  lines,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
an  agreed  policy  be  arrived  at  before  any  more  of 
these  beacons  are  erected.  The  Automobile  Associa- 
tion has  investigated  a number  of  complaints,  arising 
out  of  which  reconstruction  work  has  taken  place, 
and  in  some  cases  the  flashing  light  has  been  con- 
verted into  a permanent  flxed  light. 

Witness  submits  that  the  following  factors  should 
be  taken  into  account  before  any  such  warnings  are 
erected  by  a Highway  Authority,  and  that  even  then 
the  previous  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
should  be  obtained  ; — 

(i)  Where  a beacon  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a cross  road  it  separatee  traffic  in  that 
vehicles  have  to  keep  to  the  left,  but  it  is  an 
obstruction  when  a police  constable  or 
patrol  is  posted  to  regulate  traffic. 

(ii)  Where  a beacon  is  erected  at  one  of  the 
corners  of  the  intersection  instead  of  in  the 
centre  of  the  crossing,  accidents  are  likely 
to  occur  at  that  corner,  owing  to  the 
established  practice  for  drivers  to  keep  to 
the  left  of  a beacon. 

Street  Lighting. 

28.  The  present  lack  of  uniformity  and  the  relatively 
low  standard  of  street  lighting  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  not  only  causes  inconvenience  and  sometimes 
danger  to  the  pedestrian,  but  also  to  the  motorist. 
Continuous  well-lighted  thoroughfares  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  even  in  London  and  other 
big  cities. 

In  Witness’s  opinion  the  lighting  authority  is  too 
small  a unit.  In  London  the  authority  is  the  City  or 
the  Municipal  Borough  Council.  Comity  Boroughs 
have  the  control  within  their  areas,  but  outside  their 
boundaries  it  is  either  the  Urban  District  Council, 
or  in  rural  areas  the  Parish  Council  which  is  the  lighting 
authority. 

Legislation  is  required  to  deal  with  this,  and  with  a 
better  uniform  standard  of  street  lighting  on  important 
roads  the  use  of  powerful  headlights  by  motor  vehicles 
would  automatically  and  advantageously  be  reduced. 
To  illustrate  this.  Witness  has  caused  a survey  to  be 
made  of  an  important  length  of  road  in  London, 
which  covers  a distance  of  four  miles  in  fourteen 
sections  and  is  administered  by  five  lighting  authorities. 
(See  Appendix  VI.) 

Necessity  eob  Drastic  Reforms  in  Present 
Method  of  Financing  the  Acquisition  of 
Land  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Roads  and  Bridges. 

Sterilisation  of  Land  Adjoining  Important  Roads. 

29.  Witness  would  draw  the  Commission’s  attention 
to  the  waste  of  public  money  which  has  taken  place 
over  the  last  century,  due  to  lack  of  foresight  in 
providing  sufficient  widths  between  buildings  or 
fences,  and  will,  if  required,  produce  detailed  evidence 
showing  improvement  schemes  carried  out  in  the 
coaching  era  and  which,  owing  to  their  insufficiency, 
have  since  had  to  be  improved  again  and  again 
during  the  railway  era,  then  for  tramways,  and  again 
for  the  increase  in  motor  traffic. 

Witness  fully  realises  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  also  the  difficulty 
many  Surveyors  and  Engineers  encomiter  in  getting 


well -conceived  schemes  approved  by  their  respective 
Committees  and  Councils  before  they  can  be  submitted 
to  the  Ministry. 

The  advisability  of  taking  a long  view  when  pro- 
viding for  future  traffic  requirements  is  generally 
admitted,  but  even  so,  delay  and  changes  occur 
before  the  proposed  scheme  is  complete.  So  far  as 
Witness  knows,  the  London-Holyhead  road  is  the 
only  road  in  this  country  for  which  a complete  scheme 
wa,s  prepared  from  end  to  end,  by  Thomas  Telford, 
a little  over  100  years  ago.  One  portion  of  this  scheme, 
namely,  from  Wellington,  in  Shropshire,  to  Chirk, 
in  Denbighshire — a distance  of  ajjproximately  35  miles 
— was  not  completed,  although  Mr.  Telford  reported 
that  “ A line  of  road  has  been  surveyed  in  a direct 
line  from  Wellington  to  Chirk,  by  which  seven  miles 
would  be  saved  in  going  from  Watling  Street  to 
Chirk,  instead  of  going  by  Shrewsbury  and  Oswestry  ; 
the  line  presents  no  difficulty  of  hills,  swamps,  or 
rivers  ; and  will  form  a most  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  general  traveller  between  London  and  Dublin, 
as  well  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ellesmere,  Wrexham, 
and  many  other  populous  districts.”  (See  Mr. 
Telford’s  Report,  June  5th,  1821,  p.  11.)  The 
necessity  for  long-distance  traffic  to  avoid  Shrewsbury 
is  far  greater  to-day  than  in  1821,  and  Witness  under- 
stands that  the  scheme  for  a direct  road  from 
Wellington  to  Chirk  has  been  revived. 

History  has  a tendency  to  repeat  itself  and  Witness 
is  emphatically  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  Government  should  take  powers  to  prepare 
and  provide,  in  consultation  with,  but  not  at  the 
dictation  of.  Local  Authorities,  certain  important 
National  lines  of  trunk  roads  throughout  the  country, 
and  immediately  to  sterilise  the  land  needed  for 
future  requirements,  whether  to  widen  the  existing 
road,  to  by-pass  towns  or  villages,  or  to  make  new 
roads  through  more  suitable  ground. 

The  length  of  roads  to  be  considered  should  be 
between  5,000  and  10,000  miles.  {Appendix  V shows 
a plan  of  England,  Wales,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland,  the  marked  arteries  of  which  total  some 
6,000  miles.) 

In  Appendix  II  (Figures  IV  to  XXV)  Witness 
gives  cross-sections  of  a number  of  important  roads 
in  the  country  as  they  exist  to-day,  which  illustrate 
the  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the  width 
required  for  road  purposes.  For  much  of  this  in- 
formation he  is  indebted  to  surveyors  and  other 
highway  officials  who  have  so  willingly  helped  to 
corroborate  the  reports  of  Automobile  Association 
officials. 

Witness  suggests  that  where,  as  frequently  happens, 
rivers,  canals,  roads  and  railways  follow  a parallel 
course,  provision  for  the  future  should  be  made 
by  sterilising  strips  of  land  between  such  traffic 
arteries  to  prevent  the  erection  of  permanent  buildings. 
Cross-section  No.  XXIV  of  Appendix  II  is  a case  in 
point. 

Interruption  of  Highways. 

30.  In  the  opinion  of  Witness  all  private  interests 
upon  or  across  highways,  bridges,  ferries,  and  promen- 
ades should  be  abolished,  so  that,  inter  alia,  gates 
across  important  roads  may  be  removed  and  tolls  and 
ferries  be  acquired  by  the  Local  Highway  Authority, 
compensation  (settled  by  negotiation  or  arbitration) 
being  payable  to  the  present  owners. 

Finance. 

31.  Witness  is  of  the  view  that  the  present  system 
of  financing  road  construction,  improvement  and 
maintenance  from  the  Road  Fund  and  from  the  rates 
js  wrong  in  principle  and  unfau  in  incidence. 

The  establishment  of  the  Road  Fund  in  1909,  with 
its  revenue  derived  from  the  special  taxation  of  motor 
vehicles,  was  really  an  emergency  step  necessitated 
by  the  rapid  development  of  light  motor  traffic,  which 
called  for  a general  speeding  up  of  road  improvements 
in  the  direction  of  better  and  dustless  road  surfaces 
and  the  construction  of  alternative  routes.  Since 
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then,  however,  the  burden  of  taxation  on  motor 
owners  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the  original 
principles  on  which  the  revenue  was  administered  no 
longer  remain.  The  position  to-day  is  that  huge 
sums  of  money  are  provided  by  motor  owners  towards 
the  construction  of  new  roads  and  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  existing  roads.  This  revenue 
has  rapidly  increased  year  by  year,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  Road  Fund  to  the  Nation’s  armual  road  bill  has 
also  increased,  so  that  a position  has  been  created  in 
which  far  too  much  money  is  being  collected  from 
one  section  of  the  community  for  a service  of  great 
national  value. 

Witness  has  heard  it  argued  that  this  position  is 
justifiable,  having  regard  to  the  enormous'  mcrease 
in  motor  traffic.  He  holds  the  •view  that  the  time 
has  come  when  a clear  distinction  should  be  dra'wn 
between  (a)  capital  expenditure,  and  (6)  annual 
maintenance  charges.  Capital  charges  should  include 
permanent  work  which  -will  benefit  posterity,  such  as 
the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  land,  the  sterilisation 
of  land,  compensation  for  setting  back  building  lines, 
draining,  levelling  and  forming  (either  by  cutting  or 
embankment)  of  the  permanent  line  of  road,  and  the 
widening  and  strengthening  of  bridges. 

Annual  maintenance  charges  should  include  the 
strengthening  of  foruidations,  widening  and  surfacing 
of  the  carriageway,  kerbing,  lighting  and  formation  of 
footpaths,  and  special  tracks  for  other  traffic. 

Capitalization  of  Road  Costs. 

32.  Witness  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  at  the 
present  time  the  motor  owner  pays  more  by  way  of 
special  taxation  than  he  should  in  comparison  with 
the  damage  the  vehicle  does,  and  strongly  deprecates 
the  continuous  appropriation  of  Road  Fund  revenue 
for  purposes  other  than  road  costs.  He  is  emphatic 
in  stating  that  the  Government  should  review  the 
whole  question  on  the  grounds  that  good  and  sufficient 
roads  benefit  indirectly  every  member  of  the 
commimity. 

The  Report  on  the  Road  Fimd  for  the  year  1927/1928 
shows  that  the  total  receipts  amounted  "to  £20,348,603. 
The  net  payments  under  grants  were  £18,743,371,  and 
£12,000,000  was  transferred  to  the  Exchequer  under 
Section  49  of  the  Finance  Act,  1927 — £7,000,000 
having  been  transferred  the  previous  year  under 
Section  43  of  the  Finance  Act,  1926.  (Note  : See 
page  2 of  Report.) 

Of  the  net  payments  under  grants,  nine  and  three- 
quarter  milhons  were  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads 
and  bridges.  One  and  two-third  millions  were  for 
the  maintenance  of  selected  unclassified  roads, 
essentially  rural  in  character.  Seven  and  one-third 
millions  were  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  widening  and 
mprovement  schemes,  etc. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  roads  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  has  averaged  about 
47  millions  a year,  and  under  the  present  system  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  reduced  for  some  years  to  come. 

Witness  has  envisaged  the  possibility  of  the  Com- 
mission favouring  a change  in  the  system  of  road 
finance,  in  the  direction  of  providing  for  a much 
larger  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  on  capital  works 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  that  connection 
Witness  considers  it  desirable  that  the  suggestion, 
made  from  time  to  time,  that  the  road  costs  be 
capitalised  should  be  thoroughly  explored  in  all  its 
aspects. 

Toll  Motor  Roads. 

33.  The  Association  has  consistently  pressed  for 
the  abolition  of  road  tolls,  which,  o-wing  -to  the  increase 
in  road  traffic,  are  appreciating  in  value  to  the  present 
o-wners.  Witness  deprecates  the  creation  of  further 
tolls  and  even  in  exceptional  oases  such  as — ■ 

(а)  The  Mersey  Tunnel,  and 

(б)  The  Poole-Swanage  Ferry  and  toll  road. 


The  Automobile  Association  was  not  in  favour  of 
these  schemes  rmtil  clauses  were  agreed  to  provide  for 
the  abolition  of  the  tolls  at  a future  date. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  proposals  for  constructing 
motor  toll  roads  by  private  enterprise  are  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  foresight  by  the  authorities  in  not  making 
sufficient  provision  for  arterial  trunk  roads. 

Incidence  of  Taxation. 

34.  Witness  was  a member  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  (Ministry  of  Transport)  on  the  Taxation 
and  Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles  in  Great  Britam  and 
Ireland,  and  still  adheres  to  the  view  he  expressed  in 
the  official  Reports  of  the  Committee  dated  31st  March, 
1920,  and  27th  July,  1923,  viz.,  that  as  long  as  the 
principle  of  taxing  vehicles  for  road  purposes  is 
approved  by  Parliament,  such  taxation  should  be 
levied  on  a basis  which  would  vary  each  person’s 
contribution  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  road  use. 
In  his  opmion  this  subject  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion in  view  of  the  possibility  of  the  further  diversion 
to  the  road  of  long-distance  passenger  and  goods- 
carrying  traffic  at  present  carried  on  the  railways. 

Aviation. 

35.  Witness  is  of  opinion  that,  havmg  regard  to  the 
rapid  strides  which  are  being  made  in  ci'vil  a-viation, 
incentives  should  be  given  to  Local  Authorities  to 
provide  mmdcipal  aerodromes  with  the  necessary 
auxiliary  ser-vdces,  particularly  when  they  can  be 
included  -with  schemes  for  parks,  playing  fields,  and 
golf  courses,  for  which  large  areas  free  from  buildings 
are  required.  It  is  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Association  to  protect  and  advance  the 
legitimate  interests  of  aviators,  and  the  demands  on 
the  Association’s  Aviation  Department  to-day  clearly 
indicate  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  landmg 
grounds  in  close  proximity  to  the  large  centres  of 
population.  In  this  connection  the  Witness  submits 
that  a lesson  may  be  learned  from  what  has  happened 
with  regard  to  road  improvement  schemes.  Many  of 
such  schemes  -undertaken  before  the  war  were  on  far 
too  small  a scale,  and  consequently  wasteful.  A 
much  greater  preserve  of  open  space  -will  be  required 
for  aeroplane  and  airship  development  than  was  ever 
the  case  with  roads,  and  Witness,  therefore,  submits 
that  all  regional  planning  schemes  should  be  the  joint 
concern  of  the  Ministers  of  Health,  Transport  and  Ah'. 


2499.  (Chairman)  : The  Automobile  Association 

is  a voluntary  body,  and  has  now  a membership  of  over 
380,000  owners  of  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  and 
firms  owning  fleets  of  motor  vehicles  ; is  that  so  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2500.  You  are  stated  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  motoring  organisation  in  the  world  ? — 
We  are. 

2601.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  questions  which 
have  been  referred  by  the  Government  to  us  are  of 
great  interest  to  you  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

2502.  I think  you  say  you  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Association  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Motor  Traffic  which  sat  in  1913  ? 
— Yes.  It  is  in  Appendix  I. 

2503.  April,  1913,  is  some  years  ago.  Since  then, 
I take  it,  there  has  been  a great  expansion  of  motor 
traffic  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2504.  You  say  it  has  increased  seven  times  ; that 
figure  is  correct,  is  it  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2606.  You  mention  in  your  preliminary  statement 
that  the  problem  of  London  is  rather  different  from 
the  problem  of  the  rest  of  the  country  ; is  that  your 
view  now  ? — It  still  is. 

2606.  What  is  your  view  of  the  effect  of  the  London 
Traffic  Act  of  1924  ? — Our  criticism  of  that  is  that  the 
tendency  has  been  to  issue  draft  Regulations  and 
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apply  them  for  a short  time  as  an  experiment,  and 
later  objections  and  amendments  may  have  to  be 
considered  and  a certain  amount  of  resentment  has 
resulted.  For  instance,  we  aU  remember  the  one-way 
traffic  scheme  in  the  City  and,  in  addition,  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  hom’s  and  conditions  of  parking 
places  ; those  are  oases  in  point.  We  know  that  the 
one-way  traffic  scheme  in  the  City  eventually  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  we  are  of  opmion  that  had  a public 
inquiry  been  held  in  connection  with  the  proposal 
we  might  have  got  a much  more  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  within  a shorter  space  of  time  and  the  tempor- 
ary experiment  might  have  been  avoided. 

2607.  Your  criticism  then  is  that  these  experiments 
are  made  without  sufficient  enquiry  first  of  all ; is  that 
so  1 — That  is  our  opinion.  Sir. 

2508.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  the  effect  of 
the  London  Traffic  Act  has  been  to  improve  traffic 
matters  within  the  London  area  ? — -Yes,  it  has  helped 
materially. 

2609.  You  refer,  m paragraph  3 of  your  statement, 
to  traffic  recommendations  which  were  made  in 
March,  1926,  by  the  Committee  of  Representatives 
of  Police  Forces  in  Great  Britain  and  of  Road  Users  ? 
— -I  had  the  honour  co  serve  on  that  Committee. 

2510.  I understand  your  prmcipal  recommendation 
is  that,  leaving  out  of  account  of  course  the  special 
conditions  of  London,  generally  speaking  pohoe 
regulations  should  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
country  ? — -That  is  so.  Sir. 

2511.  You  say  the  motoring  community  has  sirSered 
from  the  amount  of  local  latitude  that  is  allowed  ? 
— Yes,  and  the  mability  to  Isnow  where  they  are 
commg  into  a different  set  of  regulations  which  may 
make  them  offend  quite  mnocently. 

2612.  In  paragraph  4,  you  state  that  your  policy 
is  to  secure  the  improvement  of  road  facilities  by 
consent  and  volmrtary  effort,  rather  than  by  arbitrary 
legislation  and  regulation  ? — ^Yes,  Sir. 

2613.  That,  I take  it,  is  still  the  policy  of  the 
Automobile  Association  ? — ^That  is  so,  and  that  is  why 
it  was  necessary  to  put  in  here  that  my  evidence  is 
given  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Association 
to  support  or  oppose  any  legislation  which  might  be 
introduced  as  a result  of  the  Commission’s 
deliberations. 

2514.  Yes,  we  quite  understand  that.  You  hold 
that  there  is  need  for  a central  traffic  authority  for  the 
whole  country  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  Sir. 

2616.  And  that  these  alterations,  as  you  have  already 
stated,  should  not  be  carried  out  without  public 
advertisement  and  public  inquiry  ? — Yes,  Sir.  We 
hold  that  the  ventilation  of  different  views  at  a 
public  inquiry  leads  to  the  goodwill  of  the  public 
bemg  obtained  and  obviates  a lot  of  subsequent 
friction. 

2616.  Now  I come  on  to  some  of  your  specific 
recommendations.  Li  paragraph  6,  you  hold  that 
there  should  be  what  you  call  a national  programme 
for  trunk  roads  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2517.  And  you  lay  down  certain  conditions  which 
you  think  these  new  roads  should  fulfil  ? — That  is  so. 

2618.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  paragraph  6 
to  which  you  wish  to  draw  attention  ? — I should  be 
grateful  for  that  opportunity.  I thinli  we  are  in 
general  agreement  with  30  feet  as  the  minimum  width 
for  an  important  road,  even  where  there  are  no  side 
turnings. 

2619.  When  you  say  30  feet,  you  mean  thirty  feet  of 
actual  carriage-way  ? — Yes,  because  it  enables  one 
Ime  of  traffic  to  proceed  in  each  direction  with  room 
for  faster  traffic  to  overtake  with  safety.  The 
Southend  Road,  with  which  I am  very  familiar,  with 
a width  of  24  feet,  is  too  narrow.  May  I proceed  ? 

2620.  I want  you  to  bring  out  the  points  that  you 
particularly  wish  to  bring  before  us.  I think  it  is 


better  for  me  to  ask  you  to  put  them  in  the  order  in 
which  you  wish  to  brhig  them  before  us  ? — We  are 
emphatic  upon  the  need  for  a continuous  footpath, 
with  a hard  and  smooth  surface  not  less  than  4 feet 
wide,  for  pedestrians.  I thurk  you.  Sir,  and  the 
members  of  the  Commission  will  remember  that  within 
the  last  few  weeks  or  so  there  have  been  one  or  two 
prosecutions  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen  for  riding 
on  the  footpaths,  and  a certain  amouirt  of  heat  was 
generated  in  that  connection.  Although  we  are  practi- 
cal protagonists  of  the  art  of  motoring,  we  also  have  a 
great  opinion  of  other  forms  of  locomotion,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  assiune  other  than  that,  when  trade 
improves,  this  very  charming  pastime  of  horse-riding 
will  become  more  popular.  W e consider  that  we  should 
not  be  at  all  selfish,  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  that,  not  only  in  the  country  and  parks,  but  also 
in  the  suburbs  of  towns. 

2521.  What  is  your  proposal  ? — A grass  verge  or  ride 
for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  and,  in  dry  weather,  for 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  not  less  than  20  feet  wide. 

2522.  You  know  that  people  ride  on  the  footpath 
because  they  say  the  carriage-way  is  so  slippery  ? — • 
That  is  unfortmiately  true. 

2523.  But  if  they  ride  on  the  footpath  they  are 
prosecuted  ? — ^Yes. 

2624.  I see  you  propose  to  make  all  the  footpaths 
with  a hard  and  smooth  surface  ? — Yes,  but  the 
footpath  would  be  in  addition  to  the  verge. 

2626.  So  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  that, 
if  you  have  the  grass  verge  ? — That  is  true. 

2526.  I want  to  ask  you  this.  You  have  to  think 
not  merely  of  the  rider,  the  man  enjoying  the  ride  or 
returning  from  huntmg  or  somethmg  of  that  sort, 
but  of  the  farmer  and  the  farm  cart.  The  farmers 
complain,  and  I think  complain  rightly,  that  they 
cannot  use  their  horses  on  the  road  now.  How  would 
you  meet  that  pohit  ? — It  seems  rather  far-fetched, 
but  we  are  hoping  that  one  of  these  days  a genius 
may  invent  a shoe  for  slow  horse  traffic  that  will 
obviate  that  difficulty.  I do  not  know  if  it  is  feasible. 

2527.  You  have  got  farm  horses  that  have  to  work 
in  the  fields  and  they  have  to  go  some  distance  along 
the  road  to  get  to  those  fields.  You  want  a shoe  that 
is  suitable  both  for  the  smooth  tarred  road  and  for 
field  work  ? — I am  talkmg  now  without  my  book. 
I am  not  an  authority  on  horses  or  horseshoes,  but 
we  have  every  sympathy  with  the  problem. 

2528.  At  all  events,  what  you  propose  is  that  there 
should  be  a grass  verge  ? — Yes. 

2629.  Which  would  do  for  the  riding  or  driving  of 
animals  and  you  say,  in  dry  weather,  for  horse-drawn 
vehicles  ? — In  our  oiainion  that  is  the  ideal  state  of 
the  future  road. 

2530.  Not  less  than  20  feet  wide,  so  that  you  have 
a generous  allowance  for  them  ? — ^We  should  suggest 
the  sterilisation  for  building  purposes  on  all  these 
new  roads  of  a minimum  width  of  150  feet,  which 
would  provide  ample  room  for  all  these  conveniences. 

2531.  Do  you  meair  from  the  centre  of  the  road  ? — 
From  fence  to  fence. 

2532.  That  would  prevent  this  ribbon  develop- 
ment ? — Yes,  it  would. 

2533.  You  are  suggesting  a very  fine  road  ; there 
is  no  doubt  about  it  ? — You  asked  us  what  we 
thought  and  we  tell  you. 

2534.  Is  there  any  further  point  you  would  like  to 
bring  forward  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

2636.  These  suggestions  you  are  making,  I take  it, 
would  only  apply  to  what  are  called  arterial  roads  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2636.  That  is,  large  new  main  roads  ; for  example, 
the  Great  West  Road,  or  the  by-passes  which  are 
very  frequently  made  now  ? — That  is  so.  Sir. 
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2537.  You  would  not  apply  it  to  the  ordinary 
country  road  ? — We  should  not  expect  it  to  be  applied 
to  that  road.  What  we  are  aiming  at  is  good  roads 
in  our  time,  as  far  as  is  possible. 

2538.  Are  there  any  further  points  on  that  ? — 
Except  that  we  would  urge  the  need  for  a continuity 
of  surface  which  wUl  have  the  same  appearance 
and  what  is  technically  called  the  co-efficient  of 
friction  under  the  same  conditions  of  light  and  weather. 
Many  skidding  accidents  are  caused  through  drivers 
being  unaware  of  changes  in  the  surface.  We  recognise 
the  difficulty  of  gettmg  it,  but  again  we  are  asked 
for  our  views  and  those  are  they ; that  so  far  as 
possible  we  should  have  continuity  of  surface. 

2539.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  what  the  surface 
should  be  ? — No,  Sir.  We  would  rely  more  con- 
fidently upon  surveying  brains  and  engineering 
genius. 

2540.  You  have  no  other  recommendation  to  put 
forward  ? — ^No  special  one  which  could  be  other  than 
invidious. 

2541.  You  mention  the  compulsory  erection  of 
road  signs  where  such  do  not  exist,  giving  the  names 
of  places  and  so  on,  and  hidden  dangers  ? — Yes,  Sir, 
and  I would  hke  to  hand  in  copies  of  our  httle 
pamphlet  on  road  signs.  (Copies  handed  in.) 

2542.  On  that  question  of  road  signs,  do  you  not 
think  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  we  are 
suffering  from  a multiplicity  of  road  signs  ? — If  it  be 
so,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  lack  of,  shall  I say,  sense 
of  proportion  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  well-meaning 
authorities.  I will  tell  you  that  within  my  experience, 
in  my  service,  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
private  effort  has  had  to  be  employed  for  what,  after 
all,  is  public  work,  the  Automobile  Association  has 
erected  over  seventy-one  thousand  signs  in  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  its  members. 

2543.  Chiefly  direction  posts  ? — Village  signs, 
direction  posts,  school  signs,  motor  parking,  loopways, 
and  so  on.  The  reason  why  that  was  done  was  because 
the  motoring  community  needed  them  and  the  quickest 
way  to  do  it  was  to  put  them  up. 

2544.  You  mean  those  yellow  signs  that  are  so 
very  useful  ? — ^Yes.  We  are  sometimes  criticised  for 
their  colour,  but  that  does  not  matter. 

2546.  I have  criticised  their  colour  before  now,  but 
they  are  useful.  What  I meant  was,  are  there  not  in 
some  places  too  many  danger  signals  ? — ^We  ought  to 
carry  our  minds  back  about  a quarter  of  a century 
to  the  time  when,  rather  hght-heartedly,  that  very 
famfliar  danger  triangle  was  adopted.  The  triangle 
was  adopted,  I think,  by  the  Local  Goverrunent  Board 
as  the  recognised  warning.  Most  unfortunately,  those 
triangles  were  scattered  over  the  country  with  such 
generosity,  or  rather  with  such  extravagance  and  such 
lack  of  sense  of  proportion  and  disciphne,  that  I am 
sure  within  flve  years  the  average  motorist  was  treating 
them  with  a certain  amount  of  indifference.  It  was 
the  old  fable  of  “ Wolf,”  “ Wolf.”  The  local  gentry 
were  able  to  get  a triangle  and  stick  it  up  outside 
their  carriage-way,  and  when  a man  had  driven  by 
thirty  or  forty  of  those  and  found  they  were  only 
carriage-ways,  he  got  indifferent.  Famiharity  bred 
contempt. 

2546.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  ? Would  you 
give  powers  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  or  somebody 
of  that  sort  to  remove  redundant  signs  ? — That  is  so, 
where  they  are  obviously  redundant,  with  the  per- 
fectly natural  proviso  that  the  sign  put  there  first 
should  not  be  disturbed  if  it  is  efficient,  because  that 
would  be  extravagant  and  unjust. 

2547.  We  pass  now  to  paragraph  7,  multiplicity  of 
controUing  authorities  ; in  your  view  we  ought  to 
reduce  the  number  of  controlling  authorities  ? — I do 
not  think  I would  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  Sir.  We  do 
submit  with  great  deference  that  the  Commission 
shorfld  realise  the  numerous  authorities  which  have  a 
measure  of  control,  and  we  very  diffidently  submit 


that  the  Government  Departments  concerned  would 
help  us  all  enormously  if  they  would  consider  jointly 
all  matters  affectmg  roads  and  road  traffic  and,  if  we 
might  also  suggest  it,  issue  a composite  circular  of 
advice  or  instmction  to  local  authorities.  That  I have 
stated  here.  Sir.  As  it  now  stands  it  appears  that  the 
departmental  ou'ciflar  is  issued  to  the  executive  officers 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  does,  no  doubt,  a great 
deal  of  good,  but  we  submit  that  the  public  and  elected 
representatives  on  borough  and  urban  comrcils  would 
be  very  mterested  hi  those  circulars. 

2548.  Following  that,  you  thhik  county  councils 
should  have  powers  to  define  buildmg  Ihies.  I was 
■under  the  impression  that  most  comity  councils  had 
that  power.  I think  they  have  those  powers  now  ? 
— ^I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  anj^  cases.  I have  only 
said  there  “ generally  speaking.”  If  I am  wrong  I am 
very  sorry.  We  do  say  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  buildhig  luies  should  be  defhied  on  every  road  and 
street  in  Great  Britain — some  day. 

2549.  You  speak  of  by-pass  roads  in  paragraph  9, 
and  you  say  : — “ The  time  has  come  when  it  should 
be  definitely  settled  which  to'wns  and  villages  should 
be  by -passed,  so  as  to  ob’viate  the  expenditure  incurred 
by  -widening  existmg  roads.  Many  of  such  widenhigs 
will  be  of  little  value  when  new  by-pass  roads  are 
opened  to  relieve  such  places  of  through  traffic.”  That 
is  done,  I thhik,  to  a large  extent,  is  it  not  ? Where 
one  of  these  mahi  roads  has  by-passed  a village,  as 
a rule  the  road  has  not  been  widened  hito  that  village  ; 
at  least,  that  is  my  experience  ? — Oiu  feelhig  is, 
without  being  hypercritical,  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  foresight  hi  that  coimection. 

2550.  That  is  a matter  for  a central  Ministry  ? — 
I think  so.  Sir,  yes.  It  is  pretty  hard  on  our  pockets 
if  a road  is  widened  and  then  eventually  there  is  a 
by-pass  road  made.  It  is  waste  of  money.  There  was 
no  need  for  the  road  to  be  widened.  I have  not  any 
particulars  by  me,  but  I can  fimiish  them  if  necessary, 
of  one  or  two  cases  like  that. 

2651.  Footpaths  we  have  already  spoken  about. 
You  agree  that  footpaths  should  be  made  smooth  and 
so  on,  so  as  to  attract  people  on  to  them  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

2552.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  so  uncomfortable 
to  walk  on  the  footpath  that  most  people  walk  on 
the  road  ? — ^Yes,  a danger  to  themselves  and  to  the 
users  of  the  road.  The  London  Road  at  Brighton 
contains  a footpath  which  has  been  provided  through- 
out the  length  of  that  improvement  which  is  sho-wn  hi 
Appendix  III.  We  acclaim  that  as  an  exception,  but 
a very  welcome  one. 

2553.  I see  you  have  something  to  say  about  kerbs. 
You  thhik  those  high  kerbs  are  a mistake  ; is  that 
so  ? — ^No,  Sir.  When  they  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
black  and  white  we  thhik  they  are  an  asset  when 
driving  at  night,  especially,  but  with  the  hioreased 
length  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  numbers  of  them 
which  have  trailers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  curves 
of  them  are  often  of  too  small  a radius,  and  I would 
submit  that  when  you  have  a small  radius  it  is  very 
much  more  difficult  for  a large  volmne  of  traffic  to 
keep  to  the  near  side  when  it  is  changhig  direction. 
I should  suggest  26  feet  as  the  minimmn  radius. 
Also  there  are  such  things  as  hivalid  chairs  and  per- 
ambulators which  have  to  be  moved  about  on  foot- 
paths, and  we  think  it  would  be  very  salutary  if 
pro-vision  were  made,  where  there  are  high  kerbs,  for 
those  vehicles  to  get  down  and  get  up. 

2554.  As  regards  white  lines' — you  approve  generally 
of  the  white  line  policy,  do  you  not  ? — ^As  one  of  the 
Associations  pioneerhig  the  white  line,  we  most 
certauily  do.  I would  like  to  emphasise  one  pomt 
there.  Sir,  that  frequently  sufficient  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  sites  of  refuges  or  islands  which  really, 
from  the  traffic  pomt  of  view,  should  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  white  line.  If  I might  add  to  that,  dheotly 
one-way  traffic  was  introduced  we  noticed  that  a good 
many  of  the  islands  and  refuges  required  considerable 
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alteration,  not  only  as  to  their  location  but  as  to  their 
size  and  shape.  We  experimented  with  white  lines 
right  back  in  1923,  and  we  are  now  mvestigatmg  the 
possibilities  of  a machine  by  which  continuous  lines 
might  be  laid  a certain  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
road,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  from  experience, 
that  if  you  could  have  a line  down  the  near  side, 
withui  about  seven  feet,  it  would  be  a wonderful  boon, 
especially  in  the  home  counties,  to  us  all  for  driving 
in  fog.  We  all  Imow  that  it  is  almost  a curse  diivmg 
in  fog  ; it  is  very  trying.  We  are  getting  particulars 
of  a machme  which  would  very  economically  mark 
those  lines  ; I suppose  it  is  like  a tar-sprayhig  machme, 
only,  of  course,  makhig  one  continuous  line  ; a 
glorification  of  our  tennis-court  marker. 

2556.  You  would  have  them  continuous  ? — We 
think  if  we  could  have  in  foggy  districts  a guiding 
line  on  the  road  we  should  be  saved  a lot  of  accidents. 
One  could  put  one’s  spot  light  on  it  or  one’s  nearside 
light  on  it.  We  all  Imow  that  the  only  time  the 
tramlines  are  a blessing  is  when  it  is  foggy. 

2666.  The  question  of  parldng  places  is  becoming 
very  difficult,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  indeed.  Sir. 

2567.  What  are  your  proposals  there  ? — Our  views 
are  very  strong  about  it,  and  we  appreciate  materially 
the  progress  that  has  already  been  made,  but,  of 
course,  London  presents  a very  important  and  very 
significant  and  intricate  problem,  and  we  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  especially 
to  a little  work  we  did  m 1924  when  we  got  clever 
architects  and  studied  the  problem  of  undergromid 
parking  places.  We  prepared  drawings  and  had  a 
model  made  which  demonstrated  that  undergromid 
parking  could  be  provided  under,  say,  Leicester 
Square,  without  permanently  interfering  with  the  use 
of  the  gardens  or  even  the  appearance  of  the  gardens. 
We  showed  this  to  members  of  the  London  Coimty 
Council  and  the  Westminster  City  Council,  but 
imfortunately  the  opinion  of  both  those  bodies  was 
that  neither  of  them  could  take  the  responsibility  of 
carrymg  such  an  experiment  into  effect. 

2568.  The  idea  was  to  form  a large  parldng  place 
underneath  Leicester  Square  ? — Underneath  the 
Square,  a little  slope  down — not  selling  petrol  or  any- 
thmg  like  that. 

2669.  Then  I suppose  a charge  would  be  made  ? — 
Quite  so,  and  willingly  paid. 

2560.  In  other  words,  it  should  be  a remunerative 
proposition  ? — It  should  be.  I understand  that  in  the 
north  of  England  they  are  thinldng  of  proceeding 
with  one — I thinls  it  is  at  Middlesbrough.  I do  not 
Imow  how  it  is  progressing,  but  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  remembering — I hope  I am  right  about  this — ■ 
there  is  a potential  parkmg  place  in  the  form  of  a square 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  I thuxli:  there  are  three 
hmrdred  and  sixty  squares  m the  Metropolitan  area. 
We  can  only  hope  for  the  best  one  of  these  days. 

2661.  Who  do  you  propose  should  construct  those 
parking  pilaces  ? The  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

2662.  And  you  suggest  that  general  Parliamentary 
powers  should  be  sought  to  authorise  their  construc- 
tion ; is  that  so  ? — -Yes. 

2663.  As  regards  permanent  obstructions — you 
point  out  that  very  often  pillar  boxes  and  so  on  are 
erected  in  the  wrong  places  and  cause  obstruction  ? — 
Yes.  I would  like  to  say  there.  Sir,  that  we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  the  Post  Office,  who  received  our 
representations  very  sympathetically  and  informed 
us  it  had  been  decided  that  pillar  boxes  in  future 
shall  be  erected  in  more  suitable  places  having  regard 
to  modern  traffic  requirements. 

2564.  Then  warning  lights — you  make  a proposal 
which  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  elaborate  a 
little  more,  of  having  two  lights,  a red  light  and  a 
white  light  ? — Yes,  Sir.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  red  light  should  no  longer  be  assumed  to 
mean  “ stop,”  because  it  is  so  customary  in  modern 
motor  traffic  to  overtake  and  pass  a red  hght  on  the 
offside. 


2565.  The  red  light  is  frequently,  in  fact  generally, 
moving  in  front  of  you  ? — Yes,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  far  safer  if  an  indication  of  “ stop  ” were  to  have  a 
red  and  white  light  very  close  together,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  room  for  a vehicle  to  go  between  them. 

2566.  Do  you  mean  that  where  you  come  to  some 
real  obstacle,  like  the  street  being  up,  there  should  be 
a red  light  and  a white  hght  ? — I would  apply  it  even 
to  centre  standards  at  night.  We  hope  all  centre 
standards  will  go  one  day.  We  have  done  our  best 
to  eliminate  in  future  all  authorised  obstructions  of 
that  nature. 

2567.  So  your  “ stop  ” signal  would  be  a red  light 
with  a white  light  ? — The  signal  for  an  obstruction 
which  required  avoiding  as  distinct  from  something 
which  is  movmg  should,  in  oiu  opinion,  and  we  hope 
some  day  soon  will  be,  a red  light  and  a white  light. 

2568.  The  white  light  being  on  the  right  of  the  red 
light  ? — ^Yes. 

2569.  And  so  placed  that  no  vehicle  can  get  between 
them  ? — Yes,  and  then  there  would  be  no  danger. 

2570.  That  is  a point  we  might  well  consider.  Now 
I think  we  might  go  on  to  paragraph  17,  which 
contains  a rather  important  recommendation.  You 
suggest  a very  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people — that  vehicles  must  always  pull  up  on  the 
near  side.  Of  course,  one  advantage  of  that  is  that 
it  would  be  much  safer  for  alighting  from  the  vehicles  ? 
— Yes,  and,  of  course,  at  night  in  suburban  and  country 
roads  how  very  puzzling  and  dangerous  it  is  to  find  a 
vehicle  with  its  headlights  glarmg  away,  or  even  good 
sidelights,  drawn  up  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 
I have  in  mind  the  importance  of  keeping  a good 
traffic  flow.  We  realise  the  difficulties  of  doing  that 
in  some  of  the  narrow  streets  in  London  or  the  big 
provincial  towns,  but  if  I may  give  you  a personal 
experience,  Sir : Practically  every  mornmg  I drive 
from  my  home  down  Regent  Street  and  across  the 
Circus.  I go  into  Coventry  Street  and,  in  accordance 
with  my  prerogative,  I deliberately  cut  the  traffic  of 
Coventry  Street  by  moving  from  the  nearside  facing 
towards  Leicester  Square  to  get  to  our  headquarters 
at  Fanum  House.  Being  a peaceful  person,  two  or 
three  times  out  of  five,  I do  nothing  of  the  kind 
because  it  is  cruel  ; there  may  be  a poor  horse  coming 
round  Leicester  Square  drawing  a load  of  cabbages, 
and  if  we  out  across  there  that  man  has  got  to  pull  his 
horse  out  mto  the  middle  of  the  road,  so  we  usually 
say  “ nearside  ” and  waUi  across  the  muddy  road. 
We  do  that  because  we  are  allowed  to  do  it,  but  from 
an  ideal  pomt  of  view  there  would  not  be  much  more 
difficulty  in  taking  another  turning  instead  of  Regent 
Street,  and  coming  down  so  that  one  turned  and  arrived 
on  the  near  side. 

2571.  Approach  from  the  other  direction  you 
mean  ? — Yes.  It  is  only  an  ideal,  but  we  put  it 
forward. 

2572.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  greatly  improve  the 
flow  of  traffic,  but  the  question  is  whether  an  inter- 
ference with  the  business  habits  of  the  people  who 
have  to  do  the  delivery  and  collection  of  goods  would 
not  cause  a great  deal  of  opposition  to  it  ? — It  is 
rather  curious  you  have  mentioned  that,  because  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  discussmg  this  point  with  a Chief 
Constable  in  the  provinces  and  his  town  was  suffering, 
or  rather  the  traffic  of  his  town  was  suffering,  very 
gravely  from  this  disability.  He  found  that  a 
Railway  Company  was  delivering  its  goods  zig-zag 
right  up  the  main  street.  He  spoke  to  them  about  it, 
with  the  result  that  they  very  kindly  and  sensibly 
altered  their  schedule  of  deliveries,  so  that  the  man 
went  to  the  shops  on  one  side  of  the  street  or  road 
and  then  tinned  roimd  and  did  the  other  side.  That 
was  a boon  all  round.  It  does  serve  to  emphasise 
the  great  importance  of  pulling  up  on  the  nearside 
of  the  road  only. 

2573.  Central  standards — you  have  already  stated 
you  look  forward  to  getting  rid  of  them  altogether  1 — 
Yes.  I think  we  are  not  exaggerating  in  calling  them 
relics  of  barbarism. 
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2574.  Get  rid  of  them  in  onr  time,  do  you  think  ? — 
Yes,  in  our  time.  We  are  very  pleased  to  note  that 
in  two  cases  of  Parliamentary  Bills  that  we  have  to 
consider  from  time  to  time,  Darlington  and  Colchester, 
we  have  been  pressing  for  the  removal  of  central  tram 
standards  there,  and  now  we  miderstand  the  trams 
are  going  as  well. 

2575.  Central  standards  are  sometimes  used  for 
lighting.  They  are  not  always  for  the  tramways  ? — 
That  is  what  made  me  mention  that  while  these 
central  standards  remain  they  should,  in  orn  opinion, 
be  safeguarded  by  red  and  white  lights  and  not 
merely  a white  light. 

2676.  That  is  just  an  illustration  of  where  you  would 
put  your  red  and  white  lights  ? — Yes. 

2577.  Paragraph  19,  road  distirrbanoes  ; we  all 
know  about  them.  There  are  certain  roads  I drive 
down  that  appear  to  be  always  up  ? — I have  nothing 
to  add  to  my  Memorandum  there. 

2578.  I miderstand  that  improvement  has  been 
effected  as  the  result  of  the  London  Traffic  Act  ; is 
that  so  ? You  instance  Piccadilly  as  a case  in  point  ? 
— Indeed  we  do.  Sir,  and  we  appreciate  it  very  much ; 
it  goes  to  show  that  it  was  dictated  by  the  linowledge 
of  the  high  value  of  these  roads  and  the  great  loss  to 
the  community  when  they  are  maduly  closed,  or  kept 
closed  for  an  unduly  long  time. 

2579.  You  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
powers  the  Minister  has  under  the  London  Ti’affic  Act 
should  be  extended  to  the  whole  country  ; is  that  so  ? 
—Yes,  Sir. 

2580.  Change  of  frontage,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  about  that  ? — We  have  been  struck  by  the  manner 
in  wliich  when  residential  property  is  converted,  very 
frequently  into  business  premises,  there  is  a tendency 
for  the  authorities  to  allow  the  building  to  be  carried 
out  in  front  of  the  old  building  line  ; for  example, 
if  there  is  a small  front  garden  it  is  built  over  and, 
in  the  interests  of  progress,  we  consider  that  is 
unsound.  We  have  practical  experience  of  it  in  this 
way,  that  in  two  cases  where  Automobile  Association 
area  headquarters  have  been  formed  we  have  pur- 
chased freehold  houses  with  gardens  in  front,  but 
instead  of  interfering  with  that  we  have  turned  that 
practically  into  the  highway  by  making  the  front 
garden  a parking  place  for  picking  up  and  putting 
down  members.  I hope  I make  myself  clear  ? We 
are  practising  what  we  preach  in  that  connection. 
It  would  be  a great  convenience  to  the  public  if  local 
authorities  did  not  allow  the  building  line  to  be 
extended  in  that  way,  so  that  that  space  could  be 
utilised  for  vans  drawing  in  and  out  off  the  highway. 

2581.  Without  interfering  with  the  general  flow  of 
traffic  ? — That  is  so. 

2582.  Now  we  come  to  a very , important  point, 
your  proposals  for  amending  the  existing  law  relating 
to  motor  vehicles.  I suppose  we  should  all  be  in 
agreement  that  the  present  law,  the  Motor  Car  Act 
of  1903,  is  somewhat  out  of  date  ; is  that  so  ? — That 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 

2583.  Speed  limit — what  have  you  got  to  say  about 
that  ? — We  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  abolished. 

2584.  The  twenty-mile  limit  ? — Yes. 

2585.  And  that  there  should  be  no  speed  limit  ; 
is  that  so  ? — There  should  be  no  fixed  limit  of  speed! 

2586.  When  you  say  that  do  you  mean  there  should 
be  no  general  speed  limit,  or  do  you  also  mean  that 

there  should  be  none  of  these  local  speed  limits  ? 

I mean  no  general  one. 

2687.  You  are  speaking  now  entirely  generally  ; 
we  will  come  to  the  local  question  later  on  ? — -Yes. 

2688.  In  other  words,  your  proposal  is,  one  of  the 
proposals  in  the  draft  Traffic  Bill  of  the  Government, 
that  there  should  be  no  general  speed  limit  at  all  ? 

■ That  is  so.  Sir,  and  that  was  the  view  expressed, 


quite  unanimously  I beheve,  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  upon  which  I 
served. 

2589.  But  you  would  exercise  control  by  stiffening 
up  the  definitions  and  penalties  for  dangerous  driving  ; 
is  that  so  ? — Yes,  Sir,  with  a very  important  reserva- 
tion, namely,  we  urge  strongly  that  every  person 
charged  with  dangerous  driving  should  either  be 
warned  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence,  or  subse- 
quently notified  withur  a few  days  through  the  post. 

2590.  He  cannot  always  be  warned  at  the  time  ? — 
Or  subsequently  notified  through  the  post. 

2591.  You  mean  that  some  weeks  shoffid  not  elapse 
before  he  is  notified  ? — Yes,  there  is  a very  grave 
injustice  done  thereby.  We  feel  it  is  only  fah  that  a 
copy  of  the  pohce  report  should  be  sent  to  the 
potential  defendant  so  that  he  will  know  what  he  has 
to  answer.  I do  not  doubt  that  no  member  of  the 
Commission  has  ever  been  in  that  unfortunate 
position,  but  we  have  had  many  members  so  situated. 

2592.  In  their  di’aft  Bhl,  the  Government  suggested 
a distinction  between  dangerous  driving  and  careless 
driving.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  that  ? — 
Yes.  We  do  not  agree.  Either  a man  is  driving 
dangerously,  or  he  is  not  driving  dangerously. 

2593.  You  do  not  accept  the  minor  offence  of 
careless  driving  ? — -No.  Would  you  allow  me  to  put  in 
at  this  stage  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Representatives  of  the  Police  Force  and  Road 
Users  that  I have  mentioned  in  my  Memorandum  ? 
(Copies  handed  in.)  The  Report  is  really  a very 
interesting  document. 

2694.  With  regard  to  local  limitations  of  speed, 
you  Imow  that  at  a great  many  places  there  are  now 
speed  limits.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
any  of  those  local  speed  limits  ? — No.  We  discussed 
that  at  very  great  length  roimd  the  table  of  the 
Departmental  Committee. ' I speak  from  memory, 
but  I believe  that  we  were  rmanimous  in  the  recom- 
mendation that  while  special  and  extreme  care  was 
justified  at  any  of  these  places  now  protected  by  a 
ten -mile  speed  limit,  those  places  should  hereafter 
be  known  as  “ danger  zones,”  so  that  what  is  now  a 
ten-mile  limit  would  be  a danger  zone. 

2695.  Would  you  put  up  a notice  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2696.  Tellmg  the  oncommg  motorist  that  he  was 
entering  a danger  zone  ? — Yes. 

2597.  You  suggest  a danger  zone  instead  of  a ten- 
mile  limit  ? — Instead  of  an  arbitrary  ten-mile  limit, 
which  we  know  to  be  so  absurd  at  eleven  o’clock  on  a 
summer’s  night  when  every  one  has  gone  to  bed. 

2698.  You  think  the  ten-mile  limit  as  a rule  is 
observed  ? — No. 

2599.  Any  more  than  the  twenty-mile  limit  in  the 
country  ? — No. 

2600.  You  projiose  to  deal  with  this  point,  but  you 
do  it  by  a warning  board  “ Danger  Zone  ” ? — Yes. 

2601.  You  would  depend  on  the  definition  of 
dangerous  driving  ? Dangerous  driving  in  a danger 
zone  might  be  any  speed  that  might  be  dangerous 
at  the  moment  ? — That  is  so. 

2602.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  the 
production  of  driving  licences  ? — I think  we  were 
also  in  agreement  there  on  the  Departmental 
Committee.  It  is  a small  point,  but  a very  irritating 
one.  A period  should  be  allowed,  say  about  three 
days,  m which  the  licence  might  be  produced  to  the 
police  authorities. 

2603.  You  say  something  about  the  rmauthorised 
use  of  oars.  You  think  there  should  be  more  severe 
penalties  for  that  ? — -Yes.  If  I may  speak  colloquially, 
we  should  like  the  “ joy  rider  ” to  be  punished.  At 
present  he  cannot  be.  He  can  take  his  master’s  car 
out  of  the  garage  and  drive  his  girl  rormd  the  country, 
smash  up  the  car,  put  his  employer  to  all  kinds  of 
inconvenience  and  anxiety,  and  he  cannot  be 
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punished.  There  is  no  penalty  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act.  He  is  only  liable  at  common  law, 
and  may  be  discharged. 

2604.  {Major  Crawfurd)  : It  does  not  apply  only  to 
employes  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

{Chairman)  : To  whom  does  it  apply  ? 

{Major  Crawfurd)  : Everyone. 

2606.  {Chairman)  : Surely  that  is  stealing  the  car  ? 
— The  person  to  whom  the  motor  had  been  loaned 
would  be  the  owner  for  the  time  being.  Unauthorised 
use — in  other  words,  stealing  the  use  of  the  car. 

2606.  Stealing  temporarily  ? — That  is  right. 

2607.  We  now  come  to  a point  about  which  there 
is  a great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion — tests  for 
driving.  I understand  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of 
tests  of  drivers  as  regards  skill  or  Imowledge  of 
driving  ? — No,  not  for  privately-owned  vehicles. 
We  settled  this  hi  1922,  and  I have  seen  no  reason 
for  changing  our  opinion. 

2608.  This  is  one  of  the  points  contained  in  Lord 
Cecil  of  Chelwood’s  Bill  which  has  been  referred  to 
us  ? — I am  dealing  with  that  now.  We  entirely 
disagree  that  there  is  any  practical  value  in  testing 
the  drivers  of  priyately-owned  vehicles.  I mean  by 
that  that  it  is  only  fair  that  a certain  amount  of 
liberty  should  be  left  to  the  individuals.  There  is 
no  one  of  us  here  who  would  entrust  his  family  to  a 
stranger  to  drive  his  car,  merely  upon  the  production 
of  a driving  certificate.  We  should  want  to  Imow  that 
he  was  a reputable  man  and  a decent  driver.  It  may 
be  stretching  it  a little,  but  in  my  experience,  and 
in  our  experience,  when  we  consider  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  accidents  that  are  caused,  I 
strongly  hold  the  view  that  the  gravest  danger  and 
source  of  accidents  is  the  man  who  drives  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  He  is  too  clever. 

2609.  In  fact  the  beginner  is  apt  to  be  very 
cautious  ? — Very  much  more  so. 

2610.  A highly  skilled  driver  will  take  risks  ? — 
Yes  ; and  one  day  he  takes  one  too  many.  When 
oire  applies  that  also  to  medical  fitness,  that  is  equally 
impracticable,  because  a man  may  be  fit  on  examm- 
ation  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  examiner  that 
he  may  be  liable  to,  shall  we  say,  epilepsy. 

2611.  What  about  permanent  disabilities  ? — We 
deal  with  that  by  recommending  that  every  applicant 
for  a licence  should  hereafter  sign  a form  as  follows, 
“ I hereby  declare  that  to  the  best  of  my  Imowledge 
I am  not  suffering  from  any  disease  or  physical  dis- 
ability which  would  be  likely  to  cause  the  driving  of 
a mechanically  propelled  road  vehicle  by  me  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  public.”  Then  we  reflected 
that  where  that  might  be  imposed,  if  thereafter  some 
nasty  accident  happened  where  it  was  conclusively 
shown  that  this  particular  participant  in  the  accident 
had  signed  the  form  and  it  was  an  mitrue  statement, 
we  should  suspend  or  disqualify  him  from  ever  driving 
again. 

2612.  That  would  not  prevent  an  accident  ? — 
Nor  will  this  ; nor  would  a medical  examination. 

2613.  Air  honest  man  would  refuse  to  sign  it,  and 
a dishonest  man  might  sign  it  in  order  to  get  the  job 
of  driving  ? — Yes.  I think  that  shows  how  impossible 
it  all  is. 

2614.  But  there  should  be  no  such  impossibility 
m the  case  of  a permanent  physical  disability,  such 
a thing  as  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or  colour  blindness, 
or  comjDlete  deafness  ? — It  is  getting  a little  dangerous 
when  we  talk  about  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  is  it 
not  ? It  does  not  follow.  Many  a good  man  who 
left  a leg  in  France  is  driving  his  little  car  quite  well. 
It  is  only  if  that  disability  brings  him  into  trouble. 
Then  we  suggest  we  should  say,  “ We  are  very  sorry, 
you  are  no  doubt  perfectly  honest  in  thinking  you  did 
not  suffer  from  a disability,  but  events  have  proved 
the  contrary.” 
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2615.  I agree.  I do  not  want  to  penalise  the  poor 
fellow  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  leg  in  the  War.  At 
the  same  time,  the  question  is — is  it  right  that  such 
a man  should  be  driving  a oar  if  his  doing  so  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  public  ? — That  is  the  difficulty — 
who  shall  decide  ? His  conscience,  I think. 

2616.  Conscience  unfortunately  is  rather  an  elastic 
thing  ? — Not  when  his  children  or  wife  are  concerned. 

2617.  At  all  events,  your  view  is  that  there  should 

be  no  test  of  that  sort,  but  that  a paper  of  the  nature 
you  read  out  . . . ? — As  was  recommended  by 

the  Departmental  Committee  which  reported  in 
1922.  That  is  as  far  as  we  can  expect  to  go. 

2618.  And  that  is  as  far  as  you  are  prepared  to 
go  ? — Yes. 

2619.  In  this  Bill  which  was  handed  to  us  to  con- 
sider, there  was  another  proposal  of  what  is  described 
as  a mechanical  check  on  speed.  Such  checks,  I 
believe,  are  practicable.  For  example,  some  cars, 
when  being  run  in,  cannot  be  driven  at  a greater  speed 
than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  or  something  of  that 
sort  ? — True. 

2620.  But  I imagine  that  such  checks  could  aU  be 
tampered  with  very  easily  ? — Easily. 

2621.  As  far  as  you  know,  such  a mechanical  check 
would  be  quite  ineffective  ? — That  is  so.  ,We  would 
ruge  also  that  in  our  experience,  which  can  be  borne 
out  by  statistics,  speed  is  not  by  itself  responsible 
for  the  majority  of  accidents.  It  is  not  the  speed. 

2622.  We  have  had  that  in  evidence  aheady. 
The  next  point  in  the  Bill  is  one  in  which  we  have 
been  rather  interested.  It  is  that  a scheme  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  should  be  instituted  against 
third-party  risks.  Will  you  tell  us  your  views  about 
that  ? — I find  it  difficult  to  express  any  definite  views 
without  knowing  the  full  details  of  any  proposed 
scheme.  There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that 
compulsory  insurance  means  a certainty  of  compensa- 
tion for  all  persons  injured  by  motor  vehicles. 

2623.  I do  not  thhik  that  was  the  intention  ? — 
That  is  as  we  read  it. 

2624.  I think  the  idea  was  only  hr  oases  where  it 
was  held  by  the  Court,  or  whoever  did  hold  it,  that  the 
driver  was  the  cause  of  the  accident.  For  example,  I 
am  driving  a oar  and  rrui  over  someone  and  it  is  my 
fault.  Then  I am  responsible  for  the  result  of  my 
action.  If  I am  insured,  any  person  I have  damaged 
will  get  compensation.  If  I am  not  insured,  and  I 
have  no  money,  I may  damage  a person  for  life  and 
he  would  get  no  compensation.  That  is  the  point,  not 
the  case  where  the  person  rmr  over  was  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  only  I think  cases  where  it  is  clear  that 
the  driver  was  at  fardt  ? — ^Yes,  but  mth  great  respect, 
we  ought  to  remember  that  Insurance  Companies  only 
mdemnify  their  assured  agahist  claims  by  persons 
mjtrred  as  the  result  of  tho  negligence  of  the  assured, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  drivers  who 
are  not  m any  way  dangerous  drivers,  but  have  been 
a little  imfortmiate  m havmg  more  than  the  usual 
share  of  accidents,  as  the  result  of  wliich  an  average 
Insurance  Company  wordd  say  : “ Your  risk  is  rather 
bad,  we  do  not  want  you  any  more.”  It  is  alive  with 
difficulties  and  technicalities  into  which  I feel  myself 
quite  incompetent  to  enter  just  now,  but  we  do  not 
see  why  the  motor  commxmity  should  be  singled  out 
for  this  special  treatment.  Let  the  public  be  protected 
from  other  people,  let  bicyclists  be  compulsorily 
msured,  and  van  drivers.  Why  only  the  motorist  ? 

2626.  You  mean  the  horse  van  driver  ? — Yes,  and 
the  pedestrian  should  be  protected. 

2626.  I suppose  the  answer  of  the  public  would  be 
that  the  cyclist  and  horse  van  driver  do  so  little 
damage  as  compared  with  the  motor  ? — -We  cannot 
agree  with  that,  because  statistics  go  to  show  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  what  are  quite  unjustly  called 
motor  accidents,  although  they  happened  in  conjunc 
tion  with  a motor,  have  been  entirely  the  fault  of 
other  people. 
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2627.  I agree  that  may  be  the  case  ? — Some  very 
good  statistics  have  been  prepared  by  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Bu’mingham,  who  takes  a great  interest 
in  motor  traffic  and  accidents,  and  who  presented  a 
most  iliummating  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents in  the  City  of  Birmingham,  wliich  went  to  show 
that  by  no  means  is  the  proportion  on  the  side  of  the 
motor  driver.  The  question  teems  with  difficulties. 

2628.  You  see  the  pomt  which  has  been  brought  to 
oiu' notice  ? — ^Yes. 

2629.  A driver  of  a motor  car,  through  his  own  gross 
carelessness  hi  di'ivmg,  dangerous  ch'ivmg,  anytliing 
you  like,  or,  shall  we  say,  a motor  cyclist,  damages 
someone  for  life.  There  was  a case  in  the  newspaper 
the  other  day  of  a boy.  His  parents  took  the  case 
into  Court  and  very  heavy  damages  were  awarded. 
The  driver  was  not  insured  and  he  was  a man  of  straw, 
he  had  no  money,  and  therefore  not  a pemiy  was  paid, 
it  could  not  be  paid.  That  is  a very  hard  case,  and 
one  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  get  over  ? — A very 
sad  case,  but  I would  submit  that  it  would  be  mflnitely 
more  unjust  to  penalise  the  whole  of  the  commimity 
for  one  or  two  little  tragedies  of  that  natme,  and  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  number  of  those 
tragedies  is  necessarily  high,  or  even  goes  beyond 
negligibility.  Again,  before  expressing  a definite 
opinion,  we  should  want  to  see  the  scheme. 

2630.  Yes,  certainly,  but  I think  you  may  take  it 
from  me  that  the  proposals  put  before  us  only  refer 
to  accidents  definitely  caused  by  the  negligence  or 
carelessness  of  the  driver.  Now  we  come  to  para- 
graph 23,  and  the  very  important  matter  of  cross  road 
traffic.  What  is  to  happen  when  you  are  driving  on 
a main  road,  for  example,  and  a motor  approaches 
you  from  a side  road,  and  perhaps  crosses  you  ? Who 
is  to  give  way  to  the  other  ? At  the  present  tune  I 
believe  there  is  no  regulation  at  all.  Is  that  so  ? — 
That  is  so. 

2631.  “ A ” going  down  a main  road  has  no  more 
right  to  the  road  than  “ B ” crossing  from  one  lane 
into  another  ? — No. 

2632.  I see  you  propose  what  is  called  the  “ o0- 
side  ” rule  ? — Yes. 

2633.  Would  you  explain  that  and  state  the  reasons 
for  which  you  advocate  it  ? — ^With  your  permission  I 
will  do  so  very  briefly,  because  before  I say  anything 
about  it  I would  like  to  submit  earnestly  that  the 
whole  question  is  of  such  great  importance  that  it 
could  easily  form  the  subject  of  days  of  deliberation 
before  an  impartial  tribunal,  after  which  we  suggest 
the  Minister  of  Transport  should  be  given  powers  to 
draw  up  and  issue  what  we  might  call  a Code  of  road 
behaviour,  or  general  regulations.  There  are  two 
separate  and  distinct  lines  of  thought.  One  is  that 
mam  road  traffic  shordd  take  precedence  over  side  road 
traffic,  and  the  other  is  that  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
to  be  a decision  when  two  motors  are  meeting  from 
different  angles  it  shordd  be  a courtesy  to  watch  for 
and  give  way  to  the  motor  approaching  from  the 
right.  I can  assure  you  that  it  wordd  be  futile  to 
explain  all  the  proposed  systems  of  road  behaviour  or 
alleviations  of  this  very  grave  difficulty  this  afternoon. 
What  we  do  urge  is  that  there  should  be  power  given 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  who  takes  the  keenest 
interest  in  this,  to  settle  the  matter  by  himself  .after 
hearing  evidence,  lectures,  cross  examination,  and 
after  examining  diagrams.  It  is  a problem — a great 
problem. 

2634.  There  are  two  different  proposals,  you  say  ? — 
There  are  probably  more  than  two. 

2635.  There  are  two  main  proposals.  One  is  that 
roads  should  all  be  classified  and  that  traffic  from  a 
road  in  a lower  classification  should  always  give  way 
to  traffic  from  a road  of  higher  classification  ? — ^Yes. 

2636.  Where  two  roads  of  equal  classification  cross, 
I suppose  you  would  have  to  give  precedence  to  one 
over  the  other  ? — Yes. 


2637.  Would  you  work  it  by  notice  boards  explain- 
ing to  people  that  they  were  approaching  an  A class 
road  ? — We  have  not  accepted  anything  yet. 

2638.  That  is  one  plan.  The  other  is  that  traffic 
approachmg  from  the  right  should  alwajfs  have 
precedence  over  everythmg  else.  I do  not  think  it  is 
quite  clear.  If  I am  driving  down  a main  road  and 
see  a car  approaching  from  the  right,  from  a veiy 
inferior  by-road,  have  I to  wait  until  he  has  crossed, 
according  to  your  rule  ? — I think  you  ought  to  slow 
down. 

2639.  I want  to  Imow  precisely  what  is  the  inten- 
tion ? — I would  like  to  put  it  in  a very  much  more 
homely  way.  I have  met  a porter  in  Covent  Garden 
early  in  the  morning  with  a whole  lot  of  baskets  on 
his  head,  and  by  tlie  time  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  who  shall  go  to  the  right,  the  baskets  have 
fallen  from  the  dodging  about.  We  have  all  done 
that — dodged  people  in  the  street.  Therefore  we  say 
that  as  a matter  of  courtesy  or  common  sense  we  should 
pass  each  other  by  the  right  now.  We  want  that 
applied  to  traffic.  Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  who  should 
give  way-?  Very  well,  then.  We  have  one  rule.  It 
may  not  be  ideal,  but  we  propose  that  one  rule  that, 
when  in  doubt,  we  should  give  way  to  the  man 
approaching  on  the  right,  and  in  99  cases  out  of  100 
that  will  solve  a good  many  difficulties.  Into  that, 
with  great  respect,  I would  not  like  to  go  very  much 
further,  but  I would  gladly  answer  any  questions 
you  like  to  put  to  me. 

2640.  We  will  not  pursue  the  question  further  now, 
but  I understand  that  yoirr  Association  is  in  favour  of 
what  is  called  the  “ off-side  ” rule  ? — That  is  so. 

2641.  That  mle  is  that  traffic  should  always  give 
way  to  traffic  approaching  from  the  right  ? — That  is 
so,  as  a courtesy  measure. 

2642.  With  regard  to  traffic  zones,  you  would  like 
to  extend  outside  London  powers  for  defining  zones 
of  congested  traffic  areas  ? — Yes.  We  think  that  must 
come  one  of  these  days.  In  that  connection,  I should 
be  grateful  if  you  would  allow  me  to  refer  to  a state- 
ment made  by  a Witness  giving  evidence  before  the 
Commission  yesterday.  That  gentleman  submitted 
that  private  motor  cars  should  not  be  permitted 
within  a certain  radius  of  the  centre  of  large  cities 
and  towns.* *  I would  like  at  once  to  say  that  the 
Automobile  Association  must  emphatically  disagree. 
It  would  be  a serious  blow  to  motoring  and  wotdd 
have  its  effect  upon  employment,  and  I would, 
with  great  respect,  submit  that  that  idea  is  based  on 
an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  problem  of 
congestion.  Surely  the  private  car,  the  mobile 
machine  that  it  is,  is  one  of  the  smallest  causes  of 
congestion  ? It  is  the  heavy  and  slow  moving  vehicles, 
very  often  without  loads,  that  are  a far  greater  cause 
of  congestion,  and  I would  like  to  register  a respectful 
protest  at  any  idea  of  singling  out  private  oars  in  this 
way. 

2643.  We  will  certainly  make  a note  of  your  protest. 
You  make  a rather  interesting  suggestion  in  regard  to 
night  traffic,  that  in  order  to  free  the  roads  from 
heavy  traffic  in  the  day  lorries  and  so  on  which  travel 
only  at  night  should  be  licensed  at  a reduced  rate  ? 
That  is  so,  subject  to  restrictions  or  safeguards  as  to 
noise,  etc.,  and  if  it  were  tried  it  would  probably  be 
imperative  that  the  vehicles  should  be  shod  with 
pneumatic  tyres.  It  is  just  an  idea  which  might 
deserve  study  later  on. 

2644.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  catch  them, 
would  it  not  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
catch  a driver  if  he  were  using  it  in  the  daytime,  and 
of  course  had  no  legitimate  reason.  For  instance,  if  he 
had  broken  down  and  was  crawling  home  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  no  one  would  prosecute  him 
for  being  out  after  eight  o’clock.  But  the  Government 
could  quite  easily  get  over  the  difficulty  by  haying  a 
special  form  of  licence  which  would  be  obviously 

different  in  appearance  from  the  day  licence. 
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2645.  You  would  have  to  have  the  night  licence  of  a 
different  colour  or  something  ? — Yes. 

2646.  On  the  subject  of  one-way  traffic,  I think  you 
have  already  said  that  you  think  there  should  be  a 
public  inquiry,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  for  any  future 
drastic  alterations,  and  I cite  the  City  of  London  as  an 
instance. 

2647.  Where  a one-way  scheme  was  instituted  but 
was  later  abolished.  I see  you  are  in  favour  of 
flashing  beacons  such  as  there  are  on  the  Great  West 
Road  ? — Yes.  I saw  one  in  Scotland  last  month  on 
the  Glasgow-Edinburgh  road.  We  like  them  ; we 
think  they  are  quite  good. 

2648.  But  you  think  they  are  'ivrongly  placed  in 
some  cases  ? — That  is  having  attention.  It  is  very 
undesirable  that  the  beacons  should  be  positioned  at 
say  a corner  of  a big  set  of  cross  roads,  because  the 
tendency  is  always  to  drive  on  the  near  side  of  it, 
and  that  might  lead  to  danger.  There  is  not  much 
trouble  in  that  connection. 

2649.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  street 
lighting  ? — We  are  of  opinion  that  the  lighting 
authority  is  too  small  a miit. 

2650.  That  is  a local  government  question,  is  it 
not  ? — ^Yes. 

2651.  You  have  some  proposals  to  make  about  the 
methods  of  financing  the  acquisition  of  land.  There  is 
a rather  interesting  proposal  about  the  sterilisation  of 
land.  Is  there  anything  to  which  you  wish  to  draw  our 
special  attention  in  that  regard  ? — Yes.  We  submit 
that  there  must  have  been  a great  waste  of  public 
money  during  the  past  century  and  that  is  due  to  lack 
of  foresight  in  providing  sufficient  widths  between 
buildings  or  fences.  We  are  great  advocates  of  more 
imagination  in  the  planning  schemes. 

2652.  You  advocate  looking  ahead  a little  further  ? 
— ^Yes.  In  my  proof  you  see  that  the  London- 
Holyhead  road  is,  so  far  as  I know,  the  only  road  in 
this  country  for  which  a complete  scheme  was 
prepared  by  that  great  man  Thomas  Telford,  a little 
over  a hundred  years  ago,  and  even  then  a portion 
of  that  scheme  from  Wellington  to  Chirk  in  Shrop- 
shire, about  35  miles,  was  not  completed,  although 
Mr.  Telford  said  a line  of  road  had  been  surveyed  by 
which  seven  miles  would  be  saved  by  going  from 
Watling  Street  to  Chirk  mstead  of  going  by  Shrews - 
bmry  and  Oswestry,  and  now  we  understand  the 
scheme  has  been  revived.  Thomas  Telford  thought 
of  it  a hrmdred  years  ago. 

2653.  {Major  Orawfurd)  : It  is  now  a by-pass  road  ? 
— That  is  so.  That  is  why  we  submit  that  history 
having  always  a tendency  to  repeat  itself,  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  powers  to  prepare  and  provide 
impozdant  national  Ihies  of  traffic  roads  throughout 
the  cozmtry  and  sterilise  the  land  for  future  require- 
ments. Does  the  word  “ sterilise  ” need  any  explan- 
ation ? 

2654.  { Chairman)  : No,  I think  we  zmderstaizd  it. 
With  regard  to  paragraph  30,  you  say  something 
about  the  mterruption  of  highways.  One  great 
difficulty  we  have  now  in  some  paits  of  the  country 
is  the  existezioe  of  toll  bridges.  Those  are  the  sort  of 
obstructions  yozz  have  in  mind  ? — Yes. 

2655.  You  think  that  those  tolls  ought  to  be 
abolished  ? — ^We  look  forward  to  the  time  wheiz  we 
shall  have  real  freedom  on  the  highway. 

2656.  How  wozzld  you  propose  to  finance  their 
abolition  ? I have  in  mind  a certain  toll  bridge  which 
I kizow  very  well  and  which  beloizgs  to  an  old  private 
company.  The  company  pays  a very  good  dividend, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  that  toll  bridge  it  would  be 
necessary  to  compensate  them  very  heavily  ? — 
Indeed  it  would. 

2657.  The  difficulty  is  that  with  the  growth  of  motor 
traffic  the  dividends  of  the  company  continue  to 
mount  up.  Who  is  to  find  the  money  ? It  happens 
to  join  two  counties.  There  are  no  doubt  similar 


ones  elsewhere.  The  only  way  is  to  buy  out  the 
company,  in  which  case  presumably  the  ratepayers  of 
the  two  cozmties  would  have  to  pay  ? What  have  you 
to  say  about  that  ? — It  might  not  be  feasible  because 
the  Government  might  not  have  sufficient  moizey,  but 
it  should  be  feasible  to,  shall  we  say,  go  half  way, 
that  is  by  arrangement  for  the  central  authority  or 
road  fzmd — I do  not  Imow  who  it  might  be — to  buy 
up  the  toll,  and  at  any  rate  rescue  it  from  this  ever- 
increasing  dividend  earning  state  for  private  enter- 
prise, and  then  say  “ If  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
ihe  whole  of  it  now,  we  will  amozdise  the  cost  of  it,  so 
that  in  sevezz  years,  or  within  so  znany  years,  the  toll 
will  have  been  paid  for  and  the  bridge  will  be  fz’ee.” 
It  is  only  azz  idea  that  occzured  to  me  at  this  moment. 
I might  mentiozi  that  in  the  case  of  the  Mersey  tizzmel, 
that  tzuzziel  has  tolls,  but  we  ozzly  agz'eed  not  to  oppose 
the  Mersey  tzzzmel  scheme  in  the  Hozzse  of  Lords  ozz  the 
understanduzg  that  the  cost  would  be,  I thiizk  I am 
right  in  sayizzg,  amoz’tised,  and  that  not  perhaps  in  our 
time  but  within  a certain  zzzzmber  of  years  one  wozzld 
drive  ozze’s  motor  car  through  the  Mersey  tzmnel  for 
ziothing. 

{Major  Crawfurd)  : It  is  limited  to  abozzt  five 
years,  is  it  not  ? 

{Major  Salmon)  : Twezzty  years. 

2658.  ( Chairman)  : Youmezztiozi  the  Mez-sey  tzzmzel 
in  paragraph  33.  You  say  “ The  Automobile  Associa- 
tion was  not  in  favom-  of  these  schemes  until  clazzses 
were  agreed  to  provide  for  the  abolitiozz  of  the  tolls 
at  a future  date.” — That  applied  also  to  the  Poole- 
Swazzage  Fez-ry. 

2659.  I was  dealizig,  not  with  future  tolls  like  the 
Liverpool  ozie,  but  with  the  existing  toll  bridges  and 
ferry  bridges  of  which  there  are  a certain  zzumber 
all  over  the  coimtry  ?— Bzzt  the  principle  would  be 
the  same  ozz  the  lizzes  I have  vezztzued  to  suggest. 
The  toll  of  which  you  speak  is  getting  better  for  the 
shaz’eholders  and  worse  for  zzs,  is  it  not  ? If  only 
aizthority  can  come  izi  and  out  them  off  with  a kziife 
we  will  find  it  getting  better  for  zzs  instead  of  worse. 
Every  five  years,  or  even  year,  that  that  is  allowed  to 
go  ozz,  the  sitzzatiozz  gets  worse — and  they  are  relies 
of  barbarism. 

2660.  Ozz  the  c[uestion  of  fzzzance,  of  which  I have 
no  doubt  you  have  something  to  say,  that  is  the 
Roa,d  Fmzd,  which  has  grown  ezzoz’znously  . . . ? — 
It  did  until  it  was  “ raided.” 

2661.  The  amozmts  collected  ? — Yes. 

2662.  But  it  has  been  “ raided  ” to  some  extent  ? — 
It  has. 

2663.  Azzd  I take  it  you  are.  zzot  izz  favour  of  the 
raid  ? — We  protest  most  strongly. 

2664.  You  thizzk  the  whole  of  it  shozzld  be  spent 
on  the  making  of  zzow  roads  and  the  improvement  of 
old  roads  ? — Yes,  and  that  the  pledges  given  shozzld 
have  been  kept,  instead  of  which  I imderstand  the 
Fzznd  is  practically  bazzkrupt  to-day.  When  we  say 
that  the  whole  questiozz  of  road  costs  should  be 
recozzsidered,  I am  szzre  we  are  in  agreement  with 
ozzr  kizzdred  orgazzisatiozzs  hz  that  cozmectioiz.  It 
seems  to  us  quite  unfair,  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
zzutshell,  and  betrays  a regrettable  lack  of  imagizza- 
tion,  that  the  cost  of  important  improvements  of  a 
permazzent  character  should  be  laid  upon  us  and  taken 
out  of  our  pockets  now,  whereas  posterity  is  very 
laz'gely  going  to  benefit. 

2665.  You  mean  that  capital  charges  are  taken  out 
of  the  azmual  revenue  ? — Yes,  azzd  we  hope  that  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  study  of  your  honozzrable 
Commission. 

2666.  You  think  thez-e  shozzld  be  a distinction  drawn 
betweep  what  you  might  call  capital  expenditure  and 
azmual  maintenance  charges  ? — Yes.  We  can  very 
well  borrow  a lesson  from  America  in  that  matter. 

2667.  What  do  they  do  there  ? — They  have  spent 
hundred  of  milliozzs  of  dollars  on  roads.  Their 
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taxation  is  very  low,  and  I think  they  have  every 
right  to  claim  that  they  truly  and  sincerely  foster  the 
motoring  industry  and  the  motoring  community,  even 
as  we,  I think,  have  every  right  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  we  find  our  industry  and  commimity  seriously 
hampered  by  excessive  taxation. 

2668.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say 
with  regard  to  finance  on  paragraphs  31  and  32  ? — 
Thank  you  very  much,  no.  We  are  hoping  that  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  recommend  that  it  should  be 
explored. 

2669.  On  the  incidence  of  taxation,  you  are  opposed, 
I take  it,  to  what  is  called  the  horse-power  tax  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  fought  it  consistently  ever  since  it  was 
imposed,  and  we  fought  it  when  it  was  imposed. 

2670.  What  would  you  substitute  for  it — a petrol 
tax  ? — Yes,  a tax  on  use,  always  providing  and  never 
objecting  to  a comparatively  small  tax  for  registra- 
tion— about  one-eighth  of  the  present  one.  We 
quite  appreciate  there  should  be  a small  tax  on  the 
vehicle. 

2671.  Otherwise  the  chief  part  of  the  revenue 
should  be  raised  by  what  I might  call  a fuel  tax  ? — 
Yes,  even  as  we  pay  the  duty  on  whiskey  by  the 
amount  we  drink,  and  not  by  the  number  of  bottles 
we  can  keep. 

2672.  Has  not  there  always  been  a great  objection 
departmentally  to  a petrol  tax  on  account  of  the 
number  of  substitutes  that  might  be  used  for  petrol  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so,  but  the  plain  fact  remains  that  it  has 
been  done. 

2673.  Exactly,  and  now  you  have  both  taxes  ? — 
There  is  practically  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
use  of,  shall  we  say,  subterfuges. 

2674.  I was  going  to  ask  that.  I believe  a wonder- 
ful formula  was  produced  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ? — That  was  ours. 

2675.  To  prevent  evasions.  It  has  been  effective  ? 
— I do  not  know.  I would  not  like  to  say  that 
specifically,  but  I do  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
there  being  any  substantial  evasion. 

2676.  The  departmental  objection  to  substituting 
a fuel  tax  for  a horse-power  tax  has  been  proved 
in  practice  to  have  disappeared  ? Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

2677.  That  is  very  important,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

2678.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  the  tax  is  not 
evaded  now  because  it  is  a very  small  one.  Supposing 
the  tax  was  4s.  Supposing  you  had  no  horse-power 
tax  except  just  a small  registration  duty  which  you 
suggested,  but  there  was  a very  heavy  petrol  tax  ? 
That  would  be  unjust,  a very  heavy  one. 

2679.  lam  suggesting  that  you  aim  merely  at  raising 
from  the  petrol  tax  what  you  raise  from  the  horse 
power  tax  now.  I am  not  suggesting  any  increase. 
If  as  a consequence  the  tax  were  increased  from  4d.  to 
4s.,  or  whatever  the  figure  might  be,  do  you  not  think 
it  might  be  evaded  then  ? — With  the  very  greatest 
respect,  anything  like  an  expansion  from  4d.  to  4s. 
is  beyond  discussion.  You  might  go  up  to  9d!.  or  lOd. 
and  still  be  perfectly  safe.  That  would  bring  the 
money  in,  more  than  bring  the  money.  The  con- 
venience and  sense  of  contentment  to  the  average 
motor  owner  of  being  able  to  pay  as  he  goes  would  be 
so  great,  that  I take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that 
there  would  be  no  substantial  evasion  and  no  sub- 
stantial inducement  for  evasion. 

2680.  Not  in  the  case  of  the  owner  of  the  private 
car  who  does  not  use  it  much.  He  may  have  a high 
horse-power  car  but  use  it  very  little.  That  man  is 
very  unfairly  treated,  but  take  a man  who  uses  a 
car  a very  great  deal ; take  a commercial  man  with  a 
lorry  or  a van.  He  probably  is  not  paying  enough 
now  because  he  only  pays  on  the  horse -power  and 
his  mileage  is  very  big.  That  man  iwould  pay  a 
great  deal  more.  Tenpence  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
him  ? — ^Probably  not.  There  would  be  justice.  Our 
formula  which  was  suggested  did  not  have  to  be 


followed  by  the  Government  to  its  entu'ety  because 
the  duty  now  is  only  on  imported  fuel , but  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  you  that  the  formula  as  drawn  up  would 
be  sufficient,  the  scheme  as  drawn  up  would  be 
sufficient  to  protect  the  revenue.  We  have  studied 
this  for  years. 

(Major  Crawfurd)  : It  is  done  in  the  States  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

2681.  (Chairman)-.  It  is  ? — Yes. 

2682.  I have  been  through  the  main  part  of  your 
Memorandum.  I have  not  gone  through  the 
Appendices  ? — ^With  great  respect  I do  not  thmk  you 
need.  They  are  only  supporthig  our  statement. 

2683.  They  are  very  interestmg,  especially  your 
plans  of  the  lay-out  of  roads  and  so  on,  but  before  I ask 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  question  you,  is 
there  any  point  I have  omitted  that  you  would  like 
to  mention  ? — I do  not  think  that  I mentioned  any- 
thing or  that  you  were  good  enough  to  touch  upon 
street  trading.  That  is  of  rather  great  importance. 
I have  said  in  paragraph  16  that  the  obstruction 
caused  to  traffic  m roads,  streets  and  market  places 
by  holding  fairs  and  having  street  traders  and  hawkers 
is  very  great,  and  that  Mitcham  and  Barnet  Fan's  have 
already  been  moved  to  more  suitable  sites. 

2684.  They  were  moved  away  ? — Yes.  We  submit 
that  a very  interestmg  and  valuable  Act,  the  London 
County  Council  General  Powers  Act  of  1927,  might  be 
amended  especially  in  regard  to  Part  VI  and  made  to 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  cormtry.  In  that  connection 
there  is  a small  town  on  the  Great  North  Road  which 
has  a three  or  four  days’  fair  every  September.  The 
congestion  and  obstruction  caused  are  considerable. 
We  are  always  dealing  with  these  cases.  I do  not 
wish  to  disclose  details  of  this  one,  but  I would  very 
gladly  hand  you  in  confidence  copies  of  a recent 
Report  from  which  you  will  see  that  this  obstruction 
is  due  to  a charter  granted  by  King  J ohn  and  renewed 
in  1623,  so  it  goes  back  a pretty  long  time.  This  is 
Cjuite  in  oonfiden.ee  and  you  need  not  bother  about  it 
now,  but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  show  it  is  not  an 
insoluble  problem  at  all.  ( Report  handed  in. ) 

2685.  ( Lord  Northampton)  : You  mention  in  para- 
graph 5 the  need  for  a central  traffic  authority  ? — Yes. 

2686.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  composition  of  that 
authority  or  its  8,ppomtment  ? Would  the  members 
of  it  be  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  or 
would  they  be  advisory  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  ? 
— ^By  Parliament. 

2687.  There  would  be  appointed  by  Parliament  a 
Board  with  power  to  make  regulations,  and  their 
regulations  by  Act  of  Parliament  would  have  the  force 
of  law  ? — ^Yes.  We  should  like  the  constitution  of 
that  to  be  representatives  of  local  authorities  and  of 
course  leading  motor  thought. 

2688.  I suppose  that  would  be  connected  somehow 
with  the  Ministry  of  Transport  ? — Yes. 

2689.  How  would  you  suggest  they  should  be 
connected  with  the  Mmistry  ? — Probably  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

2690.  They  would  have  power  to  make  traffic 
regulations  which  would  be  common  to  the  whole 
country  more  or  less  ? — ^Yes,  co-ordinate  it  a little 
more. 

2691.  And  they  would  have  power  to  make  the  roads 
you  speak  of  ? — Subject  always  to  a thorough  public 
enquiry  beforehand. 

2692.  I am  personally  particularly  interested  in  road 
drivers’  signals.  That  is  to  say,  every  driver  should 
be  compelled  by  law  to  make  a signal  previous  to  his 
altering  his  speed  or  direction  in  order  to  signify  his 
intention  to  any  users  of  the  road.  Do  you  think 
some  regulations  of  that  sort  could  be  made  by  force 
of  law  ? — I am  afraid  we  should  not  like  to  go  so  far 
as  that ; we  think  it  should  be  educative.. 
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2693.  It  should  be  a matter  of  education  and 
courtesy  ? — Education,  courtesy  and  propaganda.  We 
drew  up  in  consultation — or  rather  the  police  drew  up 
in  consultation  with  us,  the  Home  Office  and  kindred 
organisations — a code  of  traffic  signals.  You  know  it 
is  all  very  well  to,  say  a man  must  give  a signal  when 
he  is  gomg  to  turn  to  the  right  or  even  going  to  stop. 
If  you  were  to  make  that  mandatory  you  might  get 
tragedy.  We  are  all  drivers  and  we  Imow  it  may 
happen  at  times  that  the  one  thing  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  stop  the  car  ; to  take  one’s  hand  off  the 
wheel  because  it  is  mandatory  to  give  a signal  might 
cause  a death.  We  have  studied  it  fully  and  at  great 
length  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  this  to  form  arbitrary  regulations.  We 
are  entirely  with  you  as  to  the  ireed  for  them. 

2694.  That  board  would  have  power  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  control  of  pedestrians  and  cyclists  as 
well  as  motor  traffic  ? — Yes. 

2696.  Then  other  regulations,  such  as  puttmg  up 
road  signs,  for  instance,  would  be  left  in  the  hands,  as 
I believe  it  is  now,  of  the  local  authorities  ? — ^YTth 
the  Mmistry  of  Transport. 

2696.  Is  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port ? — ^And  local  authorities. 

2697.  I want  to  ask  about  this.  I know  one  par- 
ticular place  where  there  are  six  road  signs,  at  the  top 
of  a very  steep  hill  where  there  have  been  a lot  of 
deaths.  There  are  six  road  signs.  One  is  an  old 
C.T.C.  notice  which  is  very  rusty,  but  there  are  five 
others.  Who  has  the  power  to  put  those  up  now  ? — 
The  local  authority  should  put  that  straight. 

2698.  Do  they  have  to  get  permission  from  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  to  put  up  a sign  ? — No. 

2699.  Or  to  take  one  away  ? — ^No. 

2700.  They  are  responsible  for  it  entirely  ? — ^Yes. 

2701.  In  paragraph  8 you  refer  to  the  question  of 
building  lines.  I believe  as  a matter  of  fact  all  highway 
authorities  have  the  power  to  prescribe  building  lines. 
You  say  it  was  lack  of  foresight  that  they  did  not  do 
so,  but  is  it  not  largely  a matter  of  expense  ? As  soon 
as  they  prescribe  a building  line  the  question  of  com- 
pensation arises,  and  they  do  not  do  it  on  a large  scale 
because  it  involves  a large  sum  ? — ^That  may  be,  I do 
not  know. 

2702.  In  paragraph  11  you  mention  about  kerbs  and 
the  use  of  splayed  kerbs  at  road  junctions  ? — ^Yes. 

2703.  Have  you  ever  considered  advocatmg  splayed 
kerbs  throughout  the  length  of  roads  outside  a town  ? 
It  seems  to  me  driving  motor  cars  between  two  per- 
pendicular kerbs  is  Idre  driving  them  between  two 
stone  walls.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  off  the 
road  in  the  case  of  any  serious  emergency  ? — ^We  are 
emphatically. of  opinion  that  splayed  kerbs  are  useful. 
I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  should  be  all  splay 
and  no  kerb. 

2704.  It  remains  four  or  s.ix  mches  high,  but  it  is 
splayed  instead  of  being  perpendicular  ? — At  the 
comers  we  thought  where  one  has  to  cross. 

2705.  Nowhere  else  ? — ^No,  not  yet. 

2706.  In  paragraph  12  you  talk  of  white  lines  and 
I notice  that  some  road  authorities  pamt  white  lines 
on  the  road  round  almost  every  sharp  comer.  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  alternative  of  getting  a one- 
way fall  on  every  sharp  comer  of  the  road  instead  of 
havhrg  the  white  line  ? It  seems  to  me  the  white  line 
is  painted  on  the  road  m order  to  keep  the  traffic 
following  the  outside  of  the  ciuve  on  its  proper  side 
of  the  road  and  the  reason  why  the  outside  traffic 
tries  to  avoid  the  outside  of  the  road  is  that  the 
camber  is  adverse  to  the  balance  of  the  car.  If  you 
had  a one-way  fall  of  the  road  right  across  the  road 
it  would  obviate  the  need  of  the  white  Ime  and  keep 
the  car  on  its  proper  side  of  the  road  ? — ^We  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  proper  crossfalls 
on  every  road,  but  that  is  not  yet. 

2707.  Round  dangerous  corners  you  would  advocate 
them  first  of  all  ? — -Yes,  certainly.  The  white  line  is 


very  valuable  and  very  efficient  pending  the  alteration 
in  the  road  or  in  the  fall  of  the  road  as  you  suggest, 
and  it  is  cheap,  too. 

2708.  In  regard  to  its  cost  if  it  is  merely  painted  on, 
does  it  not  have  to  be  renewed  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  ? — But  it  could  not  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  be  called  costly. 

2709.  In  paragraph  13,  parking  places,  that  question 
has  been  dealt  with  by  the  Chairman,  but  can  you 
give  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  a parking  place  in 
such  a place  as  Leicester  Square  and  whether  it 
would  be  likely  to  pay  its  way  ? — I have  not  that  with 
me,  but  I will  gladly  get  the  details.* 

2710.  You  are  satisfied  it  would  pay  its  way  ? — 
Yes. 

2711.  At  a charge  that  would  be  reasonable  ? — Yes. 

2712.  Paragraph  23,  cross  road  traffic,  that  has 
also  been  referred  to  already,  but  I should  like  to  ask 
you  one  question.  The  practice  has  arisen  now  both 
among  drivers  and,  I believe,  among  local  benches, 
of  accepting  the  principle  that  the  traffic  using  the 
main  road  should  have  a prior  right  over  the  traffic 
crossing  it  from  a smaller  road.  I should  like  to 
know,  since  that  practice  has  grown  up  of  its  own 
accord  and  is  adhered  to  by  most  drivers,  if  that  is 
not  the  one  most  generally  approved  of  and  would 
prove  the  more  practicable  of  the  two  ? — I would 
remind  you  that  that  applies  also  to  what  we  call  the 
offside  rule.  We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  reading 
reports  of  inquests  where  the  Coroner,  I am  sure  I am 
right,  has  expressed  the  view  if  the  famihar  rule  of  the 
Automobile  Association  of  giving  way  to  traffic 
approaching  on  the  right  had  been  followed  in  this 
case  the  man’s  fife  would  have  been  saved.  So 
there  we  are  ; it  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  That  is  not 
a solitary  instance  either. 

2713.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a danger  that  if 
you  train  people  only  to  look  to  the  right  at  cross 
roads  they  will  neglect  to  look  the  other  way  ? — We 
are  always  looking  on  both  sides.  It  is  just  a glance 
over  the  wheel. 

2714.  Another  question  on  a matter  which  does 
not  appear  on  yoru  statement.  I should  like  to 
suggest  that  there  should  be  some  standard  of  braking 
laid  down  for  motor  vehicles  of  all  sorts.  By  that  I 
mean  it  should  be  laid  down  that  the  brakes  of  every 
vehicle  should  be  sufficiently  strong  on  a given 
surface  to  pull  it  up  in  a certain  distance.  The 
regulation  merely  says  that  the  brakes  must  be  in 
working  order  and  efficient.  It  occurs  to  me  when 
travelling  on  some  very  popular  and  cheap  foreign 
cars,  that  are  now  out  of  date  and  have  been  super- 
seded, that  the  braking  on  the  car  I am  thinking  of  is 
remarkably  inefficient  compared  with  the  braking  on 
the  majority  of  up-to-date  well  constructed  cars  and 
there  should  be  some  standard  of  braking  laid  down, 
or  do  you  think  it  is  impossible  ? — I am  frankly  an 
ignoramus  when  it  comes  to  engineering  and  I cannot 
say  with  any  approach  to  completeness  whether  that 
would  be  practicable  or  not. 

2715.  You  have  never  heard  it  suggested  ? — No. 
I could  get  an  opinion  on  it  for  you  from  our 
engineers. 

2716.  {Major  Astor) : At  some  bad  cross  roads 
where  there  are  corners  you  find  two  scouts,  one 
R.A.C.  and  one  A.  A.  Is  that  with  a view  to  increasing 
safety  ? — That  is  an  accident,  I think,  and  it  is  not 
general  between  the  two  organisations. 

2717.  Are  there  any  figures  for  the  accidents  which, 

in  the  course  of  a year,  are  attributable  directly  to 
the  physical  defects  of  drivers  ? — Not  yet.  I do  not 

beheve  there  are. 

2718.  Or  due  to  physical  defects  of  pedestrians  ? — 
No,  Sir. 

2719.  Anyhow,  you  do  not  advocate  physical  tests  ? 
— No,  Sir. 


* See  Q.  2769,  page  216. 


{The  Witness  vnthdrew.) 
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Mr.  Stbnson  Cooke,  re-calied  and  further  examined. 


2720.  (Major  Salmon)  : Mr.  Stenson  Cooke,  how 
do  you  propose  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  co- 
ordination in  the  administration  of  road  transport  ? — 
By,  as  I have  said.  Sir,  the  formation  of  a central 
authority. 

2721.  And  should  that  central  authority  be  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  or  some  other  authority  ? — So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  if  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
have  the  power  we  should  be  quite  happy.  They  are 
very  nice  people. 

2722.  But  is  it  your  considered  view  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  should  be  the  central  authority  ? 
— ^We  should  have  no  possible  objection.  We,  I take 
it,  are  asked  to  give  our  considered  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  so. 
Exactly  how  it  should  be  done  I feel  it  might  almost 
be  an  impertinence  for  us  to  suggest.  I feel  that  that 
is  not  entirely  our  business,  although  I am  open  to 
correction. 

2723.  I am  . asking  what  your  views  are  ? — Our 
view  is,  that  given  proper  powers,  and  widened  and 
reconstituted,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  would 
imdoubtedly  be  welcome  to  leading  motoring  thought. 

2724.  What  kind  of  powers  do  you  suggest  should 
be  given  to  them,  additional  to  those  they  have 
to-day  ? — Powers  to  out  across  the  various  difficulties 
with  which  we  have  found  ourselves  faced,  namely, 
that  the  whole  view  of  road  construction  and  road 
planning  should  be  very  much  more  national  than  it 
can  be  as  it  stands  now. 

2726.  What  other  points  have  you  in  your  mind  ? — 
We  have  endeavoured  to  precis  our  views,  and  shortly 
they  are  these  ; — 

A national  programme  for  a higher  standard  of 
arterial  or- trunk  roads. 

Sterilisation  of  land  along  all  important  roads 
to  prevent  building  encroachments  on  space 
needed  for  those  arteries. 

Very  necessary  reform  in  the  present  methods 
of  financing  road  costs  out  of  income,  by  which 
I mean  that  new  works  should  be  capitalised  and 
the  Government  should  review  the  whole  question 
in  order  to  adjust  the  burden  properly  over  the 
whole  community.' 

Building  lines  to  be  defined  on  all  important 
roads  and  streets  throughout  the  country. 

Limitation  of  the  closing  or  interruption  of 
highways  for  purposes  of  repair  or  underground 
work. 

Abolition  of  all  private  interests  in  highways, 
bridges  and  ferries,  subject,  of  course,  to 
reasonable  compensation. 


Joint  consideration  by  Government  Depart- 
ments of  all  matters  affecting  roads  and  road 
traffic. 

Increase  of  parking  facilities  for  motor  vehicles 
in  all  towns. 

2726.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  co-ordination  of 
administration  of  road  transport  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2727.  I will  deal  'with  some  of  those  points  as  we  go 
along.  Do  you  suggest,  for  instance,  that  road 
repairs  and  regulation  of  traffic  should  be  dealt  -with 
by  the  local  authority  or  by  a central  authority  ? — I 
do  not  think  we  presume  to  suggest  by  whom  they 
should  be  dealt  with.  I think  I have  said  before,  we 
want  to  be  helpful.  We  do  not  want  to  be  impertinent 
and  -we  do  not  want  to  teach  other  people  their  jobs. 
So  long  as  the  work  is  done  properly,  with  due  regard 
to  the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  community, 
I would  leave  it  at  that. 

2728.  Of  course,  what  one  would  like  to  hear  from 
you,  from  your  practical  experience,  is  what  you  think 
would  lead  to  the  ideal  result  ? — Yes,  Sir.  In  what 
particular  respect  ? 

2729.  In  respect,  for  instance,  of  the  repair  of 
roads.  I think  you  raised  a practical  point  about 
that.  Do  you  suggest  that  a central  authority  should 
deal  with  that,  or  is  it  only  practicable  for  a local 
authority  to  deal  with  it  ? — In  my  opinion,  obviously 
the  local  authority. 

2730.  You  also  refer  to  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
solidation and  the  amendment  of  traffic  regulations. 
You  saj’-  “ Owing  to  the  changed  conditions  of  locomo- 
tion on  the  highway  it  is  necessary  that  the  regulations 
for  the  control  of  traffic  should  be  consolidated, 
amended  and  brought  up  to  date  ; and  made  uniform 
throughout  the  country  ” ? — That  was  a recommenda- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Police  and  Road  Users. 

2731.  On  that  point,  no  doubt  you  have  read  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ?■— Yes. 

2732.  Do  you  think  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
embodies  all  that  you  desire  in  that  connection  ? — 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I do.  The  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  is  almost  ancient  history.  I confess 
frankly  that  I would  like  to  look  at  it  again  before  I 
could  agree  that  it  did  comply  with  all  those 
necessities. 

2733.  No  doubt  your  Association  has  been  through 
the  draft  Bill.  Have  they  made  any  recommendations 
for  additions  and  amendments  in  the  draft  Bill  ? — We 
have  done  that  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 
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2734.  And  have  they  been  embodied  in  the  draft 
Bill  ? — Wo  do  not  yet  know. 

2735.  You  refer  also  to  the  London  Traffic  Act  of 
1924  with  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Minister  in 
regard  to  London  traffic  and  the  necessity  of  a public 
inquiry  on  all  traffic.  I suppose  you  think  that  when 
the  inquiry  is  held  it  should  embody  all  traffic  using 
the  road  and  not  only  motor  traffic  ? — Yes. 

2736.  And  it  should  be  a public  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

2737.  In  paragraph  6 of  your  Memorandum  you 
refer  to  the  need  for  a higher  standard  of  arterial 
roads.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Road  Fund  for  the  year  1923/24  ? — 
Yes.  I cannot  say  that  I remember  it,  but  I am  aware 
of  it. 

2738.  I observe  that  many  of  the  points  you  have 
raised  are  dealt  with  in  that  Report  ?— Possibly. 

2739.  Then  do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  lines 
proposed  in  that  Report  ? — I would  rather  see  it 
first.  I have  only  the  Report  for  the  year  1927/28. 

2740.  I happen  to  have  the  1923/24  Report,  and 
I observe  that  it  already  provides  for  the  30-foot 
carriage  way,  with  16-foot  footway  and  14-foot  verge, 
making  a total  width  of  60  feet  ? — Yes. 

2741.  Do  you  really  thinlc  the  local  authority  would 
be  prepared  to  maintain  a road  150  feet  wide  such  as 
you  are  recommending  ? — I entirely  agree  that  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  do  so.  Our  point  is  that  it 
should  be  a national  charge. 

2742.  For  the  whole  of  the  roads  ? — For  all  the 
big  trunk  roads.  Naturally,  we  do  not  expect  roads 
with  a width  of  150  feet  from  fence  to  fence,  honey- 
combed through  the  whole  countiy ; that  would 
be  impracticable. 

2743.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  you  are  suggesting, 
are  you  not,  that  the  trimk  roads  should  have  a width 
of  150  feet  from  fence  to  fence  ? — Yes. 

2744.  And  you  think  that  is  possible  ? — Financed 
on  national  lines,  most  decidedly. 

2745.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  to 
finance  such  a proposition  ? — No,  it  dejpends  so  very 
much  upon  the  cost  of  land  in  the  various  districts. 

2746.  Do  you  think  traffic  is  of  sufficient  volume  as 
to  justify  a z’oad  of  that  magnitude  throughout  ? — 
Certain  roads,  most  decidedly,  and  we  have  not  come 
to  the  end  of  it  yet. 

2747.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  any  roads  short  of 
that  size  will  not  be  able  to  meet  in  the  near  future  the 
ever  increasing  motor  traffic  ? — No,  not  throughout 
the  country,  but  on  trunk  roads  certainly  it  is 
desirable.  I will  not  say  that  it  is  the  ideal,  but  that 
it  is  the  desirable  minimum. 

2748.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in  the  new 
roads  that  are  being  built  provision  is  made  for  the 
laying  of  pipes  so  as  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the 
surface  of  the  road  ? — We  are  very  pleased  to  luiow 
that. 

2749.  Are  you  satisfied  that  that  is  meeting  the 
point  you  make  ? — It  is  going  a long  way  to  meet  it. 

2750.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that,  in  your 
judgment,  the  roads  in  many  oases  are  not  wide 
enough  ? — That  is  true. 

2761.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  within  izraotioal 
politics  and  finance  to  have  one  specification  for  the 
surfacing  of  the  whole  of  the  roads,  as  you  are 
suggesting  ? — I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be.  1 
am  not  a road  engineer. 

2762.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  would  be  ? — 
Not  a bit. 

2763.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  should  provide 
the  money  for  it  ? — To  come  back  to  the  old  sub- 
mission, we  want  good  roads  in  our  time.  Roads  are 
the  life-blood  of  commerce,  and  whether  the  State 
should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  it  may  not  matter  in 


detail.  The  State  should,  in  our  opinion,  most 
certainly  take  the  responsibility  for  bringing  about 
this  very  necessary  reform  in  administration,  and,  I 
might  say,  imagination. 

2754.  But  I am  dealing  at  the  moment  with  the 
question  of  surfacing  the  roads.  You  are  aware,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Ministry  are,  in  conjunction  with 
the  British  Engineering  Standards  Association,  trying 
to  secure  uniformity  of  the  surfacing  of  roads  ? — ^We 
are  aware  of  that. 

2755.  Have  they  been  successful  ? — They  have  not 
got  there  yet. 

2756.  They  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  ? — 
So  far  as  I know.  If  I speak  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  organised  user,  most  certainly  they  must  be. 

2757.  They  have  not  yet  in  your  view  provided  a 
road  which  meets  the  points  you  have  in  mind  ? — 
We  have  no  practical  evidence  that  they  have  done  so, 
because  the  old  troubles  still  obtain. 

2758.  You  also  make  the  point  of  the  need  ier  more 
efficient  cleansing  and  scavenging  of  roads,  and  you 
say  that  Sunday  shifts  are  necessary  to  pi’event 
accidents  over  the  week-end  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2759.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  that,  because 
the  roads  are  not  scavenged  during  the  week-end,  they 
have  caused  a considerable  number  of  accidents  ? — 
We  have  no  statistics  that  would  be  worth  very  much. 
I can  only  tell  you  out  of  the  fullness  of  our  experience 
as  a clearing  house  of  380,000  members  who  write  to 
us  when  they  have  trouble,  and  also  through  our 
patrols,  that  during  a week-end  the  number  of  skids 
and  minor  accidents  that  occur  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  those  wliich  should  normally  be  expected.  That 
must  lead  us  to  assrune  that  the  roads  have  not  been 
looked  after.  In  other  words,  the  local  authority  or 
its  officials,  shall  we  call  them  scavengers,  close  down 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  climatic  disturbances  may 
arise  over  the  week-end  with  the  result  that  leaves  or 
wet  or  mud  and  so  on  lead  to  skids.  . 

2760.  In  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  is  it  not 
possible  that  those  accidents  occur  because  the  traffic 
is  heavier  on  Sunday  than  on  a week-day  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  so.  Sir. 

2761.  You  think  that  the  innumerable  accidents 
that  take  place  are  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
roads  have  not  been  cleansed  ? — ^I  would  rather  put 
it  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  minor  accidents 
could  be  avoided  if  the  roads  received  that  attention 
dirring  the  week-end  that  they  normally  receive  during 
the  week. 

2762.  It  would  be  helirful  to  the  Commission  in 
considering  tliis  matter  if  you  could  give  us  any 
figures  that  would  show  that  there  was  some  good 
reason  for  making  such  a recommendation  as  you 
suggest  ? — ^I  am  very  sorry  that  I have  not  figures  by 
me,  but  I will  gladly  undertake  that  withirr  the  next 
two  months  observations  shall  be  carried  out  by  the 
road  officials  of  the  Automobile  Association,  and  we 
will  furnish  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission  with  the 
results  of  those  observations. 

2763.  I am  sure  the  Commission  will  be  very  much 
obliged  ? — That  shall  be  done. 

2764.  You  refer  also  in  paragraph  7 to  the 
multiplicity  of  controlling  authorities.  How  can 
your  complaint  as  to  this  multiplicity  be  avoided 
in  practice  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  com- 
plained about  it.  We  have  asked  the  Commis- 
sion to  realise  the  numerous  authorities  that  have 
a measure  of  control.  I can  mention  just  three  of 
them — ^I  think  there  are  nine  or  ten.  We  have 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  which  deals  with^  roads, 
regulations  and  London  traffic.  Then  the  Ministry  of 
Health  deals  with  housing,  building  lines,  playffig 
fields,  loans,  etc.  Then  the  Home  Office  deals  with 
traffic  regulation,  and  we  have  eight  which  deal  with 
minor  matters.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  these  authorities,  and  we  do  not  suggest  that 
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there  should  not  be,  but  we  have  suggested  that  if 
the  Government  Departments  concerned  would  consi- 
der jointly  the  rnatters  ooncernmg  roads  and  road 
traffic,  and  issue  composite  circulars,  and  if  those 
circulars  could  go  to  elected  representatives  of  the 
County,  Borough,  Urban  and  Parish  Councils  instead 
of,  as  I believe  is  the  case  now,  merely  going  from  the 
several  Departments  to  the  respective  executive 
officers,  we  think  that  would  do  quite  a lot  of  good. 

2765.  Your  point  being  that  they  should  try  and 
codify  their  regulations  amongst  themselves  and  then 
issue  them  as  definite  regulations  from  a central 
authority  ? — ^Yes,  Sir. 

2766.  Now  as  regards  by-pass  roads.  Have  you 
any  definite  suggestions  as  to  where  we  ought  to  have 
by-pass  roads  ? — ^No,  Sir.  We  have  quite  a number 
and  a very  welcome  number  of  by-pass  roads  now. 
We  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  more  by-pass 
roads  planned  until  the  matter  has  been  considered 
in  the  shape  of  a public  inquiry. 

2767.  And  who,  in  your  view,  should  hold  that 
public  inquiry  ? — J.  do  not  think  we  should*  mind. 
Natiually,  one  would  expect  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
to  do  it. 

2768.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  in  your 
mind  at  the  moment  any  general  scheme  as  to  the 
points  at  which  the  provision  of  by-pass  roads  would 
be  a great  improvement  ? — ^No. 

2769.  On  the  last  occasion*  you  referred  to  parking 
places,  and  you  promised  to  give  us  details  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  suggested  Leicester  Square  underground 
parking  place  and  the  fee  you  would  propose  to  charge? 
— ^With  pleasrue.  I will  take  the  liberty  of  putting 
in,  if  I may,  photographs  of  the  model  which  I told 
the  Chairman  we  had  produced  after  consultation  with 
clever  architects  and  other  people.  (Photographs 
handed  in.)  The  photographs  show  respectively 
models  of  Leicester  Square  as  it  might  be,  and  of 
Leicester  Square  with  the  garden  raised  to  show  the 
cars  parked  imdemeath. 

2770.  What  was  the  estimated  cost  ? — £50,000. 

2771.  How  many  cars  would  it  hold  ? — Atone  time  ? 

2772.  Yes  ? — Two  hundred  as  a minimum. 

2773.  And  at  what  figure  would  you  put  the  fee  to 
be  charged  ? — Quite  an  ordinary  figure  of  Is.  6d.  or 
2s.  Od. 

2774.  For  how  long  a period  ? — For  a few  hours, 
and  it  would  be  willingly  paid. 

2775.  Have  you  calculated  whether  that  would  pro- 
vide. sufficient  money  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  staff 
necessary  to  look  after  the  cars  ? — To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  belief.  I would  not  like  to  swear  to  it, 
but  it  is  our  earnest  and  considered  opinion  that  it 
would  pay,  remembering  always  that  the  land  belongs 
to  the  local  authority  and  need  not  be  bought. 

2776.  Your  figure  is  merely  for  construction  and 
not  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  ? — ^That  is  so ; 
construction  and  running. 

2777.  Would  you  suggest  that  should  be  rmdertaken 
by  the  local  authority  or  by  private  enterprise  ? — 
By  the  local  authority,  with  powers  given  by  Parlia- 
ment to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

2778.  What  would  be  the  objection  to  private 
enterprise  obtaining  a concession  from  the  local 
authority  ? — I think  you,  in  your  vast  experience  as 
a pirblic  man,  know  far  more  about  that  than  I.  Can 
you  visualise  a -private  person  buying  back  Leicester 
Square  from  the  nobleman  who  gave  it  when  we  were 
boys  ? 

2779.  The  suggestion,  as  I understood  it  from  you, 
was  that  Leicester  Square,  so  far  as  the  gardens  are 
concerned,  should  remain,  but  that  certain  approaches 
would  have  to  be  made  to  dive  down  rmder  it  ? — Yes, 
always  in  the  region  of  the  Square. 
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2780.  Have  you  approached  the  London  County 
Council  on  this  subject  ? — ^We  have  approached  the 
Westminster  City  Coimcil,  and  they  have  a model 
in  their  Town  Hall. 

2781.  The  only  point  I had  in  mind  in  asking  you 
was  to  ascertain  whether  you  had  any  particular 
object  in  view  when  you  suggested  that  the  local 
authority  should  run  it  ? — ^Well,  Sir,  I consider  that 
local  authorities  would  have  so  very  much  more  power 
to  get  the  right  thing  done  than  private  enterprise 
could  have. 

2782.  In  paragraph  20  of  yoru  Memorandum  you 
refer  to  the  frontages  of  buildings,  and  you  make 
certain  proposals  in  order  to  secure  greater  width  of 
road.  If  I imderstand  you  correctly  you  suggest  that 
vehicles  might  stand  in  the  front  of  certain  buildings  ? 
— ^I  think  the  point  I tried  to  make  on  my  last  appear- 
ance was  that  where  private  property  is  converted 
into  shop  property,  it  is  undesirable  that  permission 
should  be  given  to  push  the  building  out  over  the 
garden,  and  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  in  the 
public  mterest  if  the  building  line  remained  where  it 
was,  so  that  the  space  which  was  formerly  taken  up 
by  the  garden  corild  remain  more  or  less  public  and 
that  vehicles  could  pull  up  for  delivery  without 
distiu'bing  the  flow  of  traffic. 

2783.  Therefore  the  pavement  would  be  in  front 
of  that  space  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

2784.  And  you  would  allow  the  parking  of  cars  in 
front  of  the  shop  window  ? — With  the  greatest  respect, 
I would  not  like  to  confine  my  remark  to  the  parking 
of  cars.  What  I have  in  mind  is  the  delivery  traffic 
which  goes  up  to  these  premises  which  have  now 
become  commercial,  because  the  private  property 
has  been  purchased. 

2786.  Quite;  it  has  been  purchased  with  the  object 
of  opening  shops  ? — Yes. 

2786.  And  your  point  is  that  the  space  in  front  that 
was  formerly  a garden  should  be  thrown  into  the 
highway,  primarily  with  the  object  of  removing 
vehicles  from  the  ordinary  traffic  and  putting  them 
in  front  of  the  shop  ? — I quite  agree  with  you,  and  I 
might  almost  say  sterilise  it. 

2787.  It  is  not,  I think,  one  of  your  practical 
suggestions,  because  I cannot  imagine  that  you  would 
enhance  the  value  of  the  shop  property  if  you  allowed 
vehicles  to  stand  in  front  of  that  window  ? — Forgive 
me,  I am  referring  to  the  delivery  of  goods  ; to  the 
operation  of  the  vans  in  front  of  that  window.  I only 
mentioned  the  motor  car  when  I gave  it  as  an  example 
that  in  two  of  our  areas  in  the  Provinces  we  have 
converted  the  front  of  the  garden  into  a very 
temporary  parking  place  for  members.  Delivery  of 
goods  was  my  point. 

2788.  But  you  would  have  the  whole  length  of  the 
particular  street  an  open  space,  and  the  pavement 
would  be  away  from  the  original  building  line  ? — True. 

2789.  Therefore  the  people  walking  on  the  pave- 
ment would  be  some  distance  away  from  the  window 
of  the  shop  ? — I bow  to  your  superior  Imowledge. 

2790.  I just  wanted  to  follow  you.  As  regards  the 
test  for  drivers,  I observe  that  you  were  a member  of 
the  Departmental  Conunittee  on  the  Taxation  and 
Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles  ? — -Yes,  for  several  years. 

2791.  But  you  disagreed  with  the  recommendation 
of  that  Committee  ? — No,  Sir,  I am  only  voicing 
others. 

2792.  Did  they  say  that  the  test  for  motor  driving 
was  not  desirable  or  was  desirable  ? — Not  desirable. 

2793.  But  there  was  a recommendation  in  the 
Police  Committee’s  Report  of  1925  ? — I had  the 
honour  of  serving  on  that  Committee,  too. 

2794.  And  in  that  case,  if  I am  right,  they  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  a test  ? — I should  be 
grateful  if  you  would  quote  that. 
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2795.  Paragraph  67  on  page  21  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Representatives  of  Police  Forces  in 
Great  Britain  and  of  Road  Users  appointed  to  report 
on  traffic  problems,  reads  thus  : — “ The  majority  of 
us  recommend  that  all  persons  applying  for  a motor 
driver’s  licence  should,  on  the  first  application,  be 
examined  as  to  their  physical  suitabihty  and  fitness 
to  drive  ” ? — That  is  right,  I was  one  of  the  minority. 

2796.  And  you  still  maintain  that  it  is  not  desirable  ? 
— Yes,  Sir,  and  in  that  I am  voicing  the  opinions  of  a 
very  hard  working  and  influeutial  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  which  said 
in  effect  “ No  evidence  has  been  tendered  which  would 
indicate  that  accidents  caused  by  motor  vehicles  are 
to  any  extent  due  to  technical  incompetence  on  the 
part  of  the  drivers  as  distinct  from  the  lack  of  experi- 
ence, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  accidents  are  not 
infrequently  associated  with  rmdue  confidence. 

2797.  Yes,  exactly.  Recklessness  on  the  part  of 
skilled  drivers.  There  seems  to  be  a difference  of 
opinion  between  the  authorities.  The  next  point  is 
compulsory  insurance.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in 
saying  that  all  car  drivers  should  insure  to  the  same 
extent  as  under  the  system  of  personal  insurance  ? 

I am  very  loth  to  express  any  ophiion  until  we  have 
seen  or  considered  the  details  of  the  jsroposed  scheme, 
because  the  whole  problem  is  hedged  round  with  so 
very  many  difficulties  and  possible  injustices.  I 
think  I had  the  privilege  of  saying  at  our  last  session 
that  in  order  to  be  just — and  after  all  that  is  what 
one  expects  in  this  old  coimtry — motorists  must  not 
be  singled  out  for  special  treatment  in  this  connection. 
It  is  just  as  possible  for  a horse  driver,  or  a cyclist  for 
that  matter,  to  be  rmfortimate  enough  to  be  involved 
in  an  accident  wliich  brings  about  the  death  of  some- 
body. One  of  the  greatest  troubles  dining  the  time 
that  I have  had  the  privilege  of  being  a servant  of  the 
Automobile  Association — and  that  is  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century — has  been  the  singling  out  of  the  motorist 
for  special  treatment,  and  very  often  special  ill- 
treatment. 

2798.  The  other  point  I would  like  to  deal  with  is 
the  question  of  the  licensing  authority  ? — ^Yes. 

2799.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  the 
whole  country  were  divided  into  zones,  and  that  the 
licensing  should  be  delegated  to  a particular  authority 
covering  a zone  i*ather  than  that  all  the  municipalities 
should  grant  licences  ? — ^I  feel  I would  like  to  hear  a 
few  arguments  in  favour  of  that  before  I express  an 
opinion,  because  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  to  say  that 
while  we  have  this  very  midesirable  and  disliked 
vehicle  tax,  the  existing  machmery  for  collectmg  it 
through  the  County  and  Coimty  Borough  Councils 
seems  to  be  workmg  quite  well. 

2800.  Yes,  the  question  of  collection  is  merely 
administrative,  but  I have  rather  in  my  mind  the 
bigger  question.  If  you  are  going  to  control  traffic, 
I suggest  to  you  as  a practical  man  that  the  only  time 
that  you  can  handle  it  is  when  you  grant  the  licences. 
You  can  either  refuse  or  grant  a certaui  number  of 
licences,  and  if  the  issue  of  licences  were  in  the  hands 
of  a central  authority  that  authority  could  exercise 
control  ? — 1 am  a little  bit  afraid  of  that.  Is  it 
suggested  that,  because  the  traffic  in  a certain  dis- 
trict is  becoming  too  large,  the  ordinary  freeborn 
citizen  of  this  country  who  buys  a motor  oar  is 
not  gomg  to  have  a licence  for  it  ? 

2801.  (Chairman)  : I think  Major  Salmon  has  in 

mind  a licence  to  enable  a motor  oimiibus  to  ply  for 
hire  ; you,  Mr.  Stenson  Cooke,  have  m mind  the 
ordinary  licence  for  a private  oar  ? Yes,  I was 
naturally  on  my  toes  at  once  at  any  suggestion  that 
the  private  motorist  was  to  be  mterfered  with. 

2802.  (Major  Salmon) : I had  in  mind  the  licensing 
authority  ; I had  not  in  mmd  the  private  individual. 
But  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  country 
should  be  zoned  for  the  purpose  of  licensing,  rather 
than  that  there  should  be  so  many  authorities  able 
to  grant  licences  as  is  the  case  to-day  ? — ^There  is  as 


much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it  as  against  it,  and  I tell 
you  candidly  I have  not  studied  the  matter  very  much. 
But  Witnesses  will  be  coming  from  the  motor  corn- 
munity  representing  the  heavy  interests,  who  will 
probably  be  far  more  competent  to  answer  than 
myself.  If  you  would  like  me  to  consider  it,  of 
course  I will. 

2803.  I should  like  to  ask  whether  you  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  present  method  mider  which  licences 
are  granted.  Are  the  facilities  for  obtainmg  licences 
quite  satisfactory  from  the  ordmary  motorists’  pomt 
of  view  ? — ^Yes. 

2804.  When  you  were  discussing  the  question  of 
finance  and  the  arterial  roads,  you  said  that  the  State 
should  be  the  responsible  authority  for  dealing  with 
the  whole  problem  ? — Yes. 

2805.  But  you  had  not  in  mind  any  figures  or  data. 
It  is  a pious  opinion  ? — ^Indeed  it  is,  and  there  again 
we  have  to  stick  to  our  last.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  teach  the  Treasury  how  to  handle  finance.  I should 
say  they  have  forgotten  more  about  that,  than  I may 
ever  hope  to  know. 

2806.  The  whole  of  your  idea  is  merely  to  confine 
yoirrself  to  the  user  of  the  private  car  ? No.  Our 
whole  idea  is  to  endeavour  to  ^ve  to  this  Commission 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  the  light  of  what  we 
think  should  be  done  in  order  to  make  motoring  more 
pleasant. 

2807.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : In  replying  to  Lord 

Northampton  I think  you  said  that  the  observance  of 
road  signals  should  be  a matter  of  education  and 
courtesy,  and  not  of  legal  enactment  ? Yes. 

2808.  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  use  of  a 
uniform  system  of  signals  is  of  great  advantage, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents  ? — Yes. 

2809.  Then  why  is  it  your  view  that  these  signals 
should  not  be  made  compulsory,  and  that  their 
observance  should  not  be  made  compulsory  by  law  ? 
Because  we  are  great  sticklers  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  We  realise  that  you  are^  asldng  free-born 
citizens  of  our  Empire  to  do  certain  things,  and  we 
say  that  you  can  get  far  more  out  of  them  if  you  do 
not  compel  them  by  regulations.  That  is  our  considered 
experience,  Sir. 

2810.  Yes,  but  I just  wanted  to  get  at  the  reason 
for  it.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  I confess.  There  is 
many  a time,  is  there  not,  that  an  accident  is  carded, 
or  very  nearl5'‘  caused,  by  the  driver  in  front  faumg 
to  give  a signal  ? — ^Yes. 

2811.  Do  yoir  not  consider  that  that  is  a fault  on 
his  part  ?— Yes,  but  may  I advance  this  ? There  may 
happen  a case  where  an  accident  may  be  catised  because 
of  the  driver’s  mule-like  obedience  to  giving  a si^al 
at  a time  when  he  should  not  have  done  it  at  all,  but 
should  have  stopped.  You  take  the  case  of  holdmg 
out  your  hand  when  you  are  going  to  stop.  Supposing 
you' make  that  comioulsory,  and  there  is  a cluld  m 
front  of  you.  You  are  going  to  be  fully  occupied  m 
putting  your  feet  on  the  brakes  and  your  hands  on 
the  wheel,  and  you  are  to  be  punished  because  you 
did  not  put  your  arm  out. 

(Chairman)  : May  I out  that  these  questions 

were  asked  the  other  day  by  Lord  Northampton. 

2812.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : I observe  from  Mr.  Cooke’s 
answers  that  he  did  not  give  the  reason  to  Lord 
Northampton.  I wanted  to  Icnow  what  was  the  reason 
for  its  not  being  compulsory  ? — ^WouldMr.  Learmonth 
allow  me  to  read  two  or  three  lines  frona  page  43  ot 
the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  the 
Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles.  _ Alter 
considering  the  question  from  all  points  of  view,  the 
Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  lay  down  a series  of  regulations  enforce- 
able by  penalties,  as  this  would  have  the  mevitable 
effect  of  “ hardening  ” the  movement  of  traffic,  and 

* See  Q.  2692  et  seq.,  page  212. 
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it  would  be  preferable  to  retain  the  present  system, 
wliich  gives  the  driver  full  powers  of  discretion  and 
greater  elasticity  of  judgment.’’ 

2813.  That  is  your  considered  view  ? — Yes,  and  I 
would  add  that  faihue  to  give  reasonable  signals 
should  always  be  what  I wiU  call  collateral  evidence 
of  bad  or  dangerous  driving. 

2814.  I shoidd  have  thought  that  the  point  might 
have  been  made  that  there  might  be  an  excuse  for 
not  giving  the  signals,  just  as  you  have  referred  to  ? — 
Yes. 

2815.  Then  with  regard  to  the  national  progrannne 
of  arterial  roads,  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
nationally  financed  ? — Yes. 

2816.  I suppose  the  necessity  for  it  is  due  mainly, 
if  not  in  the  whole,  to  the  increasmg  motor  traffic  ? — 
Yes. 

2817.  Would  you  agree,  therefore,  that  the  motor 
users  should  contribute  more  largely  to  the  national 
finances  than  they  do  now  ? — Certainly  not ; they 
already  contribute  far  too  much.  Motor  traffic  is  a 
great  national  factor  in  bringing  the  roads  back  into 
the  position  they  were  in  in  the  days  of  the  old  mail 
coach. 

2818.  You  will  not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with 
you  in  that.  With  regard  to  by-pass  roads,  do  you 
think  that  these  roads  should  be  specified  by  the 
central  authority  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — Yes, 
and  more  especially  that  they  should  receive  a 
little  more  consideration  than  at  present. 

2819.  Yes,  I follow  that,  but  the  point  I have  in 
mind  is  that  the  cost  of  the  by-pass  road  may  be 
prohibitive  to  the  local  authority.  Should  the  local 
authority  be  the  authority  to  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  a by-pass  road,  or  should  it  be  the 
central  authority  ? — I think  every  by-pass  should  be 
the  subject  of  enquiry  first,  because  a local  authority 
may,  in  its  wisdom,  conceive  it  necessary  to  make  a 
by-pass  road  which  in  five  years’  time  may  prove  to 
be  unnecessary. 

2820.  Would  the  central  authority  be  the  authority 
to  determine  whether  there  should  be  a by-pass  road, 
or  should  it  be  left  to  the  local  authority  administering 
the  roads  ? — I think  the  central  authority  should 
have  the  last  word. 

2821.  {Mr.  Smith)  : In  paragraph  2 of  your 

Memorandum  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  road  transport  calls  for  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  co-ordination,  and  then  a little  later  you  say  that 
there  are  many  matters  which  are  best  left  to  the 
absolute  discretion  of  local  authorities.  Wliat  exactly 
do  you  mean  by  that  ? There  seems  to  be  a contra- 
diction there.  I cannot  imagine  a local  authority 
having  absolute  discretion  within  a national  co- 
ordinated scheme  ? — Well,  Sir,  I am  a great  believer 
in  local  authorities,  and  I consider  that  improvements 
of  a local  nature,  such  as  setting  back  gardens  or 
kerbs,  or  replacing  or  shifting  of  refuges,  are  quite 
properly  the  province  of  a local  authority.  But  when 
you  come  to  classification  of  roads  or  lines  for  routes 
by-passing  towns  and  villages  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Learmonth,  and  the  general  regulation  of  traffic, 
those  are,  in  my  opinion,  matters  for  a central 
authority.  I hope  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in 
that. 

2822.  Does  it  mean  that  the  things  which  should  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authority  are  just 
relatively  small  matters  within  their  administrative 
area,  and  nothing  more  ? — ^Not  to  that  extent ; it 
is  just  a matter  for  arrangement  ; a matter  of 
“ rendering  unto  Caesar.” 

2823.  You  have  said  that  in  ymrr  view  there  should 
be  uniformity  in  a national  authority,  and  you 
mention  cases  of  consultation  with  a multiplicity  of 
controlling  authorities.  Is  it  your  view  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  should  be  given  greater  powers 
than  they  possess  to-day  in  things  of  this  description  ? 
— I hope  I have  made  it  clear  that  we  thought  it  would 


be  an  impertinence  on  our  part  to  suggest  which 
particular  authority  should  bo  the  central  authority. 
We  say  that  there  should  be  a central  authority, 
because  already  there  is  far  too  much  divergence. 
Which  that  authority  should  be  really  ought  not  to  be 
our  business,  and  I think  I answered  Major  Salmon 
by  saying  that  if  the  Government  in  its  wisdom 
decided  to  - give  the  powers  which  we  suggest  are 
necessary  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  then  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  should  welcome  their  decision, 
because  we  have  a very  high  opinion  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport. 

2824.  What  I have  in  mind  is  this.  There  is  a 
tendency,  is  there  not,  for  the  development  of  coloured  - 
light  systems  of  traffic  control  ? — Yes. 

2826.  Is  it  your  -view  that  those  systems  should  be 
uniform,  both  in  regard  to  colour  and  everything  else, 
throughout  the  coimtry  ? — Entirely. 

2826.  And  in  order  to  get  that  uniformity  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  them  imder  one  national 
authority  ? — Some  central  authority  should  have  the 
last  word. 

2827.  I am  not  altogether  clear  exactly  where  you 
would  limit  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  local 
authority  within  a national  co-ordinated  scheme. 
But  this  matter  of  lighting  must  be  under  the  control 
of  the  one  central  body  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  necessai-y. 

2828.  And  they  must  be  very  small  and  minor 
matters  which  can  be  left  to  the  local  authority  ? — 
The  local  authority  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
purely  local  matters,  and  nobody  would  be  more 
opposed  than  we  should  to  that  local  authority  being 
interfered  with  or  dictated  to.  But  with  the  wonderful 
mobility  of  modem  transport,  we,  who  represent  the 
transport,  -wish  to  protect  those  who  engage  in  it 
from  rvmning  out  of  one  set  of  regulations  or  con- 
ditions into  another  ; and  co-ordination  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  prevent  that. 

2829.  And  it  would  be  very  necessary  to  lay  do-wn 
general  principles  in  regard  to  traffic,  control  of  roads 
and  regulation  of  traffic  throughout  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  Sir. 

2830.  And  a local  authority  can  only  come  rmder 
the  national  authority  in  that  respect ; they  could 
not  have  absolute  rights  even  within  their  own  areas  ? 
— Quite. 

2831.  In  paragraph  22  you  refer  to  the  question  of 
dangerous  driving.  I rather  gather  that  your 
Association  is  not  in  favour  of  retaining  a speed  limit 
for  ordinary  cars  ? — That  is  so. 

2832.  But  you  are  concerned  with  the  effective 
checking  of  dangerous  driving  ? — Yes. 

2833.  Have  you  thought  out  how  it  is  possible  to 
do  that  effectively  if  there  is  no  restriction  on  speed 
limit  ? This  is  a point  which  rather  troubles  me, 
because  I can  quite  imagine  that  the  element  of 
danger  which  enters  into  a certain  circumstance  may 
be  the  speed  at  which  the  car  is  being  driven,  and  if 
speed  is  not  an  offence  in  itself,  is  it  not  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  check  a certain  class  of  dangerous 
driving  on  the  road  ? — No,  Sir.  I do  not  think  I am 
betraying  any  confidence  when  I say  there  is  not  one 
single  member  of  this  honourable  Commission  who 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  speed  limit  as  it 
stands  to-day,  and  that  speed  by  itself  is  not  a factor 
of  public  danger.  We  have,  -therefore,  this  set  of 
circumstances.  Dangerous  driving  is  dealt  with  now 
purely  on  its  own  demerits,  and  prosecutions  for 
exceeding  the  speed  limit  through  Lanarkshire, 
between  Carlisle  and  Glasgow,  or  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
or  on  broad  stretches  of  the  Great  North  Road,  or  in 
other  counties  administered  by  Chief  Constables  with 
equally  broad  minds,  do  not  exist.  It  is  almost  a 
rehgion  with  us  that  speed  qua  speed  is  not  a factor 
in  public  danger. 

2834.  But  is  it  not  true  that  in  cases  where  pro- 
ceedings are  taken,  the  fact  that  the  speed  can  be 
quoted  and  shown  to  be  beyond  a certain  rate  is  the 
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means  of  proving  the  dangerous  driving,  and  that  the 
public  is  thereby  protected  ? — Yes,  and  the  speed  is 
not  necessary,  because  there  is  plenty  of  dangerous 
driving  at  15  miles  an  hour  in  London  to-day.  If  you 
go  on  the  wrong  side  of  a refuge  in  London  at  1 5 miles 
an  hour  and  cause  anxiety  even  to  a pedestrian,  you 
are  liable  to  a prosecution  for  driving  to  the  common 
danger. 

2835.  Then  I take  it  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
your  Association  that  if  the  speed  limit  was  abolished 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  effectively  checking 
dangerous  driving  whereby  the  public  could  be 
properly  protected  ? — Yes,  Sir,  there  would  be  no 
more  danger  or  difficulty  than  there  is  to-day.  That 
is  our  serious  opinion,  and  we  are  not  alone. 

2836.  Now,  in  paragraph  26,  you  say  that  tramway 
undertakings  should  provide  special  traffic  controls. 
Why  do  you  put  that  special  obligation  on  a tramway 
imdertaking  ? — Because  the  tramway,  as  it  exists  at 
present,  takes  up  the  majority  of  the  carriageway, 
and  when  a one-way  traffic  scheme  is  instituted,  the 
tramway  need  not  conform  because  it  caimot  conform. 
We  think  that,  unless  the  tram  is  brought  into  line, 
the  tramway  rmdertaking,  at  very  little  expense, 
should  provide  the  necessary  control. 

2837.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  hardship 
on  the  tramway  company,  because,  first  of  all,  they 
have  to  put  dowir  their  lines,  then  they  have  to  pay 
rates  on  them  when  they  are  down,  and  then  they 
should  be  the  one  traffic  body  that  is  called  upon  to 
provide  means  to  regulate  their  own  traffic  ? — I do 
not  want  to  be  at  all  unkind  to  them,  and  I am  not 
adamant  as  to  who  should  do  it,  but  there  should  be  a 
special  traffic  control  there.  That  is  undoubtedly 
our  opinion. 

2838.  In  your  Memorandum  you  emunerate  quite  a 
number  of  reforms  you  consider  necessary,  some  of 
which  have  been  established  in  principle,  though  not 
in  detail,  throughout  the  country.  I think  they  run 
to  some  30  different  items,  very  considerable  in  the 
aggregate,  and  it  would  cost  a large  sum  of  money 
to  give  effect  to  them.  In  paragraph  6 there  are 
14  separate  items,  and  there  are  a number  of  others, 
such  as  by-pass  roads,  parking  places,  central 
standards,  and  so  on,  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 
All  these  mean  a considerable  amount  of  money  ? 
— Yes. 

2839.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
found  ? — By  State  loans. 

2840.  That  the  whole  of  this  is  to  be  made  a national 
charge  ? — The  I’oads,  at  any  rate. 

2841.  And  that  the  motorist  should  be  free  from 
any  charges  in  this  respect  ? — Oh,  no.  For  ten 
years  now  the  motorist  has  paid  far  more  than  his 
share.  The  motorist  has  been  a very  reasonable  and 
good  citizen.  The  motorist  has  not  expected,  so  far 
as  I can  interpret  his  mentality,  to  do  other  than  pay 
his  fair  share.  What  the  motorist  does  object  to  is 
paying  his  mifair  share. 

2842.  I notice  that,  in  paragraph  32,  you  state  that 
you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  at  the  present  time 
the  motor  owner  pays  more  by  way  of  special  taxation 
than  he  should.  If  he  is  doing  this,  how  is  all  the 
expenditure  which  you  are  recommending  to  be  met, 
because  in  the  aggregate  the  cost  is  going  to  be 
enormous  ? I am  wondering  whether  your  Association 
has  considered  how  that  charge  is  to  be  met  ? — If  I 
may  appeal  to  the  Chairman,  I think  we  dealt  with 
this  in  a more  limited  way  when  I had  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  before  you  previously.  I just  want  to 
say  this,  that,  so  far  as  roads  are  concerned,  the 
greatest  evil  from  which  the  country  is  suffering 
to-day  is  lack  of  imagination,  in  that  all  the  reforms 
that  are  possible  now  are  being  paid  for  out  of  income, 
which  is  an  unsomid  commercial  proposition. 

2843.  [Chairman)  : Out  of  the  income  of  the  Road 
Fund  ? — That  is  so,  and  the  Roiid  Fimd  is  practically 
bankrupt,  because  it  has  been  raided  during  the  past 


two  or  three  years  to  the  extent  of  some  30  milhons 
of  money.  We  say  that,  given  a proper  outlook, 
a programme,  however  ambitious,  is  capable  of  being 
carried  out  to  quite  a large  extent  if  it  is  done  by 
intelligent  flnanoe — in  other  words,  that  posterity 
shall  bear  its  share. 

2844.  (Mr . Smith)-.  But  surely  local  authorities  have 
had  to  raise  loans  in  order  to  carry  out  many  of  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  necessary  to  bring  the  roads 
up  to  their  present  condition.  It  is  not  all  being  met 
out  of  current  expenditure.  What  I have  m mind  is  that 
these  burdens  are  becoming  exceedingly  heavy  on 
local  authorities,  and  in  putting  these  things  forward, 
I wondered  whether  your  Association  had  any  scheme 
or  idea  of  financing  them,  as  distinct  from  the  method 
adopted  now  ? — 'We  have  really  borrowed  from  local 
authorities  the  idea  that  loans  should  be  raised,  and 
we  say  that  if  that  idea  were  extended  and  regarded 
much  more  from  a national  point  of  view,  the  ultimate 
effect  would  be  that  the  burdens  on  the  local  authorities 
would  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

2845.  [Chairman):  If  I may  interpose,  I understood 
you  to  say  before  that  you  suggested  that  a loan 
might  be  raised  on  the  meome  of  the  Road  Fund.  Is 
that  so  ? — ^No  ; that  loans  might  be  raised  according 
to  the  work  that  could  be  ^mt  in  hand. 

2846.  [Mr.  Smith)  : On  what  security  ? On  the 
security  of  the  Road  Fund,  or  what  ? — I said  that 
that  is  not  my  business.  That  is  the  business  of  the 
Treasury,  and  they  know  far  more  about  that  than  I 
do  ; but  that  it  can  be  done  is  obvious.  Look  at 
America.  America  has  done  it  to  the  extent  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

2847.  ( Chairman)  : You  mean  that  they  have  made 
road  improvements  out  of  capital,  and  not  out  of 
income  ? — That  is  right. 

[Chairman) : That,  I think,  is  the  point. 

2848.  [Mr.  Smith)  : Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  very 
heavy  charges  arise  for  maintenance,  even  after  you 
have  constructed  the  roads,  and  that  those  charges 
camiot  be  met  by  borrowing  ; they  must  be  met  out 
of  aimual  moome  ? — Quite  right. 

2849.  And  these  things  have  already  become 
burdens  on  local  authorities.  Therefore,  I am  anxious 
to  know  how  your  organisation  suggest  that  these 
schemes  shotdd  be  financed,  especially  when  you  say 
that  the  motorist  is  already  carrying  too  large  a 
bruden.  Someone  has  to  find  the  money.  I wonder 
if  you  can  give  us  any  idea  how  it  is  to  be  fmmd  ? 
There  is  one  ray  of  hope,  because  the  better  the  road, 
the  cheaper  it  is  to  maintain.  The  other  answer  is 
what,  with  great  respect,  I have  already  said,  that  we 
are  not  expecting  that  the  motormg  commimity  should 
not  continue  to  contribute  a fair  share.  Those  two 
propositions,  I put  it,  would  combine  to  settle  the 
question. 

2860.  Your  Association  does  not  favour  this  develop- 
ment policy  being  financed  out  of  meome,  and  at 
the  same  time  adduig  additional  burdens  to  the  local 
authorities  ? — ^No. 

2851.  You  suggest  that  it  shoxdd  be  met  nationally  ? 

— ^Yes. 

2852.  Is  it  your  view  that  if  the  Road  Fund  were 
kept,  shall  I say,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and 
used  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be  sufficient,  or  would 
other  taxation  have  to  be  resorted  to  to  supplement 
it  t — There  again  the  realms  of  finance  present  a 
problem  into  which  I am  entirely  incompetent  to  enter. 
I cannot  tell  you. 

2853.  It  is  not  much  good  attemiJting  to  carry  out 
all  these  changes,  recognising  that  they  are  going  to 
cost  enormous  sums  of  money,  imless  someone  has 
some  idea  as  to  where  the  money  is  coming  from  ?— 
With  great  respect,  we  have  shown  the  principle  upon 
which  it  should  be  done,  and  I suppose  it  is  just  a rule 
of  thumb,  mental  arithmetic,  that  if  the  30  millions 
had  not  been  taken  from  the  Road  Fund  into 
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the  general  Exchequer,  the  condition  of  affairs  would 
be  better  than  it  is  now.  We  could  have  raised  loans 
on  that. 

2854.  You  say  that  the  motorist  pays  too  much 
already  ? — Yes. 

2855.  If  the  Road  Fund  under  present  conditions  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  this,  and  it  has  to  be  made  a 
national  charge,  then  some  other  taxation  has  to  be 
imposed  in  order  to  realise  it.  I wondered  if  you  had 
thought  out  that  question,  and  what  your  suggestion 
would  be.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  in  order  that 
the  motorist  may  have  that  very  pleasant  time  that 
yom’  Association  -wishes  him  to  have  ? — Surely  it  is 
not  only  the  private  motorist  ? What  about  goods 
traffic  ? 

2856.  It  is  really,  is  it  not,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  modem  motor  traffic  ? That  is  what  it  amounts  to  ? 
— ^If  you  would  not  mind  taking  out  the  word  “ motor,” 
I would  agree.  It  is  really  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  modem  traffic. 

2857.  Which,  incidentally,  happens  to  be  motor 
traffic  ? — And  a jolly  good  thing  for  the  country,  too. 

2858.  (Mr.  Montague)  : You  said,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Smith,  that  speed  qua  speed  was  not,  in  your 
opinion,  an  element  of  danger  ? — Not  a factor. 

2859.  Would  you  say  that  speed  was  a factor  or  an 
element  of  danger  in  the  case  of  motor  traffic  through 
small  towns  and  -villages  ? — ^It  all  depends  on  the  time 
of  day.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  a lO-mile 
limit  through  Hormslow.  At  the  peak  period,  12  or 
15  mOes  an  hour  would  be,  shall  I say,  imgentlemanly, 
but  at  midnight  on  a Sunday  night  in  summer  speed 
has  nothing  to  do  -with  it. 

2860.  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  not  agree  to 
the  regulation  of  speed  in  any  way  in  -villages  and 
small  to-wns,  and  in  special  circumstances,  such  as 
near  schools,  and  so  on  ? — That  was  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 

2861.  No  regulation  at  all  ? — With  one  very 
important  exception,  that  we  should  regard  those 
populous  places  as  danger  zones,  and  signpost  them 
accordingly.  Then,  of  course,  there  would  come  again 
the  question  where  a man  might  go  very  fast  and 
because  he  was  going  fast  he  was  endangering  someone. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Speed  by  itself  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a factor,  but  it  must  be  in  conjunction 
■with  something  else. 

2862.  Apart  from  the  question  of  danger,  would  you 
regard  speed  qua  speed  as  a factor  in  the  amenities 
of  the  highway  ? — ^In  certain  circumstances,  or  -with 
certain  unusual  types  of  vehicle. 

2863.  To  give  an  illustration  of  what  I have  in 
mind,  I was  at  one  time,  and  I would  like  to  be  still, 
an  enthusiastic  cyclist.  It  is  perfectly  true  to  say 
that  the  speed  of  motor  traffic  is  not  dangerous  to 
me,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I have  given  up 
cychng.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  a large  number  of 
people,  pedestrians,  cyclists,  and  other  users  of  the 
roads  apart  from  motorists,  are  reaUy,  o-wing  to  the 
speed,  imable  to  use  the  roads  as  they  would  other- 
■wise  do,  and  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  era  of 
motor  traffic  ? — Perfectly  true. 

2864.  Then  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  comparatively 
great  speed  of  motor  traffic  has  interfered  considerably 
with  the  amenities  of  the  highway,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  people  who  do  not  happen  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  motor  cars  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
source  of  serious  discomfort  to  other  people,  but  what 
shall  we  do  ? Are  we  going  to  hold  back  the  march 
of  progress  because  of  that  ? What  we  have  to  do  is 
to  make  the  roads  in  such  a state  that  the  bicyclist 
and  the  horseman  can  ride  on  the  same  road  and  be 
comfortable. 

2865.  Do  you  think  that  speed  limitation  would 
make  things  a little  more  tolerable  for  other  users  of 
the  road  ? — No.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  not  done, 
because  it  does  not  exist. 


2866.  May  I suggest  largely  because  they  have 
been  simply  driven  off  the  roads,  as  it  would  be 
highly  dangerous  for  cyclists  to  use  many  of  our  roads 
to-day  ? — It  must  be  for  nervous  people  ; I entirely 
agree  it  must  be. 

2867.  I do  not  profess  to  be  a nervous  person 
myself,  but  I certainly  should  not  run  the  risk  of 
riding  a push-bicycle  in  London  regularly  ? — Cannot 
we  go  back  to  the  time  of  our  youth,  when  the  cyclist 
was  a source  of  danger  and  discomfort  to  the 
pedestrian,  who  said  “ What  is  this  horrible  thing 
which  has  come  on  the  roads,  when  I want  to  push 
my  ‘ pram  ’ ? ” We  remember  that,  surely,  Mr. 
Montague.  I remember  when  an  undergraduate 
was  wheeling  his  bicycle  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
street,  and  was  prosecuted  for  wheeling  a bicycle 
across  the  footpath.  When  he  appeared  before  the 
Bench,  the  Chairman,  in  fining  him  10s.,  said,  “ These 
new  machines  are  terrible  and  dangerous  things,  and 
they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  on  the  road  ” — and 
that  is  the  bicycle  you  are  riding,  or  would  like  to  ride. 

2868.  May  I suggest,  and  would  you  agree,  that  in 
the  days  of  which  you  speak  there  were  quite  a large 
number  of  old-fashioned  people,  and  people  who  had 
notions  which  would  hardly  be  tolerated  to-day 
Agreed. 

2869.  But  there  is  a difference  between  motor 
traffic  and  traffic  which  depends  on  the  human  factor, 
hiunan  pedalling,  for  instance,  and  the  pedestrian. 
Bicycles  in  those  days  did  not  run  at  40  or  50  miles 
an  hour.  The  question  I wanted  to  put  was,  do  you 
or  do  you  not  think  that  a limitation  of  speed — I do 
not  say  what  the  limitation  should  be,  but  a definite 
limitation  of  speed — would  make  the  highways 
generally  much  more  reasonable  and  safe  for  the 
general  public  who  are  not  motorists  ? Should  we 
not  consider  that  ? — I am  afraid  that  definite  limita- 
tion of  speed  to  which  you  refer  in  the  interests  of  the 
pedal  cyclist  or  other  people,  would  have  to  be  so 
rigid  that  it  would  be  rmworkable. 

2870.  You  say  that  motorists  have  been  for  a long 
time  paying  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  roads  ? — Yes. 

2871.  Of  taxation  generally  ? — Yes. 

2872.  May  I ask  upon  what  you  base  that  state- 
ment ? — I base  it  on  this  fact,  that  roads  within  our 
memory  have  been  materially  improved,  the  quality 
of  the  tyres,  the  springing  and  the  design  of  the  oars, 
have  been  so  very  materially  improved,  that  an 
ordinary  motor  oar  no  longer  does  any  appreciable 
damage.  It  is  purely  negligible,  even  in  wear  and 
tear,  upon  the  modem  well-constructed  highway. 
Now,  when  in  the  old  days  in  1909  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  imposed  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
almost  the  acquiescence  of  leading  motoring  thought, 
special  taxes  on  motor  oars  and  motor  traffic,  it  was 
in  order  that  the  roads  should  be  made  equal  to  their 
traffic.  The  only  possible  reason  for  the  motor  car 
as  such  being  singled  out  for  special  taxation  was 
because  it  req-uired  it.  It  is  there  now.  If  we  were 
to  reduce  that  to  a logical  conclusion,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  say  that  in  the  next  five  years  a 
motor  car  should  not  pay  a pound  a year  if  it  were  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  a source  of  wear  and  tear. 

2873.  Did  not  you  say  this  afternoon  that  the 
proposals  in  your  Memorandum  were  for  the  purpose 
of  making  motoring  more  comfortable — I think  that 
was  the  word  you  used  ? — More  pleasant. 

2874.  If  the  carrying  out  of  a scheme  of  improve- 
ments of  that  character  to  make  motoring  more 
pleasant  is  going  to  be  highly  costly,  how  would  you 
propose  to  raise  the  money  other  than  through  the 
special  taxation  of  those  people  who  are  going  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  pleasanter  motoring  ? Why  should 
anyone  else  pay  for  that  ? — I do  nub  think  I am  at  all 
inconsistent  in  saying  that  w©  do  not  expect  to  be  let 
off.  I am  equally  consistent  when  I say  that  for 
many  years  past  the  motorist  has  been  taxed  far  too 
highly  while  other  forms  of  traffic  have  been  let  off. 
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2876.  I cannot  altogether  understand  why  you  say 
that.  What  is  the  basis  of  that  view  ? — Good  roads 
are  a national  necessity  and  a national  benefit,  and 
already  the  motoring  community  is  paying  far  more 
than  its  logical  or  its  moral  share. 

2876.  That  is  merely  repeating  the  same  statement. 
Has  the  thought  particularly  occurred  to  you  that  an 
ordinary  motor  oar,  even  a small  one,  to  say  nothing 
of  a big  limousine,  takes  up  a tremendous  amount  of 
space  as  compared  with  other  kmds  of  vehicles,  such 
as  public  service  vehicles  ? You  find  very  large 
motor  oars  carrying  only  one  person.  You  spoke  of 
tramways.  You  said  that  tramways  take  up  the 
buUr  of  the  carriageway  ? — Yes. 

2877.  Taking  cai’s  relative  to  their  seatiirg  capacity 
or  general  seating  use,  would  you  not  say  that  private 
cars  take  up  a tremendous  amount  of  room  compared 
with  tramways  or  any  other  kmd  of  public  conveyance  ? 
— They  are  very  much  more  mobile. 

2878.  They  may  be  more  mobile  ? — ^We  are  dealing 
with  the  question  of  damage  to  the  road. 

2879.  May  I put  a practical  illustration  ? At 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  if  you  go  past  Cambridge 
Circus,  you  will  find  a great  number  of  motor  cars 
blocking  the  traffic.  People  cannot  get  by  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes.  I am  not  arguing  whether  that  is 
undesirable,  I am  using  it  as  an  illustration.  If  you 
total  up  the  munber  of  people  really  served  by  those 
motor  oars,  it  would  amoimt  to  comparatively  few. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  I mean,  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  cormtry.  Does  not  that  put  the  motoring  frater- 
nity into  a somewhat  special  position  from  the  point  of 
view  of  financing  big  schemes  to  make  motoring  more 
pleasant  ? — ^What  harm  are  they  doing  ? 

2880.  I am  not  suggestmg  they  are  doing  harm.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  same  point  as  Mr.  Smith  had  in 
mmd  ? — Did  not  the  ordinary  horse  brougham  do  the 
same  when  we  were  children  ? 

2881.  I do  not  see  the  force  of  that  comparison  ? — 
I only  put  it  with  great  respect. 

2882.  { Chairman)  : This  is  really  interesting,  but  I 
am  not  quite  certain  who  is  the  Witness  ? — The  one 
thing  I can  say  m explanation  and  expiation  is  that 
quite  innocently  I may  not  be  following  Mr.  Montague 
on  the  right  lines.  Our  religion  is  that  we  were  taxed 
because  the  roads  had  to  be  made  to  suit  us,  that  is  to 
say  according  to  the  damage  we  were  doing.  We  say 
we  are  no  longer  doing  any  damage,  and  it  is  rather 
reasonable  and  consistent  of  us  to  plead,  I think,  that 
we  have  never  been  advocates  of  a tax  on  bicycles, 
because  of  the  logical  argument  we  make  that  those 
people  who  do  not  damage  the  roads  shorild  not 
necessarily  have  to  pay  for  them.  These  schemes  are 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  We  can  see  our  way  in  our 
time,  but  we  have  been  asked  what  is  an  ideal  system, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  tried  to  show. 

2883.  {Mr.  Montague) : Do  you  not  think  the 

problems  involved  in  your  Memorandum,  and  also 
involved  in  our  deliberations  as  a Royal  Commission, 
are  far  bigger  problems  than  are  covered  by  the 
mere  question  of  pro  rata  damage  and  pro  rata  costs  ? 
Is  not  the  whole  question  one  of  national  transport  ? — 
Yes.  I am  awfully  sorry  if  we  have  given  you  too  much. 

2884.  Too  much  money  ? — Too  much  idea. 

2885.  May  I put  a final  point  ? What  would  you 
say  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been  frequently  made, 
that  so  far  as  pleasure  motoring  is  concerned  there 
should  be  placed  around  big  towns  a circumscribed 
limit,  and  that  the  motors  should  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  big  towns  within  that  limit ; that  there  should 
be  parking  places  far  enough  away  to  avoid  the 
congestion  of  the  centre  of  big  towns  like  Birminghamj 
Leeds,  and  so  forth  ? — Without  intruding  an  inharmon- 
ious note,  I should  like  to  tell  you  that  we  should 
resist  that,  to  the  fidlest  extent  of  our  resources,  as  a 
gross  interferenc,e  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  We 
cannot  see  in  any  way  that  a mobile  machine  like  a 
motor  oar,  pa5nng  its  way  and  doing  its  best  towards 


the  general  good,  and  contributing  towards  the 
Exchequer  by  various  means,  should  be  penalised  to 
that  extent.  In  that  connection,  when  one  speaks  of 
congestion,  let  us  remember  that  there  is  a constant 
stream  of  omnibuses  with  about  two  passengers  in 
each  through  the  City,  and  a constant  stream  of  heavy 
vans,  which  are  very  much  more  potently  responsible 
for  congestion  than  the  harmless  and  inoffensive 
motor  car. 

2886.  I take  it  you  look  at  the  whole  problem  of 
national  transport  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  motor 
car  user,  and  from  that  point  of  view  alone  ? — Oh  no, 
I think  that  is  a little  unkind. 

2887.  I did  not  mean  it  unkindly,  but  it  does  suggest 

to  me  that  the  Association  that  you  represent  looks 
at  the  whole  question  purely  from  the  pleasure  pomt 
of  view  ; the  point  of  view  of  the  private  motorist. 
I suggest  that  the  question  is  a much  larger  one  than 
that  ? — On  the  contrary,  we  combat  most  earnestly 
any  suggestion  of  the  motor  car  being  a pleasure  car. 
It  is  not  such  a thing.  It  is  a private  car,  it  is  not  a 
pleasure  car,  because  the  motor  is  used  by  all  and 
sundry  for  transport,  and  the  amount  of  “ joy-riding  ” 
is  almost  negligible  by  comparison  with  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  own  a motor  car  because 
they  have  got  to  own  one  to  get  about  m.  You  cannot 
call  that  pleasure,  and  we  are  not  looking  at  it  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  privately-owned  motor. 
I assure  you  that  we  have  been  most  earnest  in  our 
endeavour  to  provide  this  Commission  with  suggestions 
arising  out  of  our  experience,  and  we  are  not  at  all 
hide-bomid  about  it.  I think  I must  finish  now,  but 
the  point  is  I think  I would  be  quite  justified  in  saying 
that  should  you  push  out  the  poor  little  private  motor 
from  the  City  where  it  has  every  right  to  go  . . . . 

(Mr.  Montague)  : Unfortunately,  I am  one  of  the 
poor  little  pedal  cyclists  that  have  been  pushed  out 
of  the  City. 

2888.  (Major  Grawfurd)  : I would  like  to  elucidate 
one  or  two  points  which  have  already  come  up. 
In  the  first  place,  I want  to  ask  you  this.  You  regard 
your  position  as  representing  a purely  advisory  body, 
and  not  an  executive  body  ? Your  answers  to  some 
questions  were  that  you  would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion.  You  regard  yourself  as  being  here  to  give 
advice  ? — That  is  right. 

2889.  If  a problem  is  settled  on  certam  lines  you 
would  be  prepared  to  give  expert  advice  to  help,  on 
whatever  lines  it  was  being  settled  ? — So  far  as  we 
cordd,  with  pleasure. 

2890.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  speed,  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  asking  about,  you  say  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  a speed  limit  anywhere  ? — ^For  motor  oars. 

2891.  Because,  you  say,  the  question  of  speed  is 
never  by  itself  the  cause  of  danger  ; it  must  be  taken 
in  reference  to  something  else  ? — Yes. 

2892.  Supposing  for  a moment  you  have  a speed 
limit.  Take,  for  instance,  the  existing  10  mile  an 
hour  speed  limit.  Suppose  that  all  vehicles  withm 
that  limit  were  not  exceeding  10  miles  an  hour. 
Within  that  10  mile  limit,  there  would  be  some  speeds 
that  were  dangerous  and  others  that  were  not  ? — Yes. 

2893.  Take  it  down  to  six  miles  an  hour.  There 
would  still  be  some  speeds  that  would  be  dangerous, 
and  some  that  were  not  ? — ^There  wordd  still  be  a 
speed  that  could  cause  an  accident. 

2894.  Until  you  got  down  to  the  point  where  the 
only  possible  speed  was  no  miles  an  hour,  where  you 
would  have  no  danger.  That  is  what  you  mean  ? 
There  is  no  sj^eed  you  can  lay  down  which  will  cover 
all  possible  points  of  danger  ? — I think  so. 

2895.  That  is  your  meaning  ? — Yes. 

2896.  But  you  want  to  say  that  there  are  certain 
areas  on  the  road  where  special  caution  must  be 
exercised  ? — Yes,  and  in  populous  places. 

2897.  You  would  agree,  of  comse,  that  in  some  cases 
speed  is  a contributory  cause  of  an  accident  ? — 
Certainly. 
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2898.  So  that  when  you  have  replaced,  as  you 
wish  to  do,  the  idea  of  dangerous  driving  for  the 
rigid  speed  limit,  you  would  also  agree  that  when 
people  are  prosecuted  for  dangerous  driving,  evidence 
as  to  speed  would  be  accepted  ? — Only  what  we  might 
call  collateral. 

2899.  Exactly — in  common  with  other  evidence  as 
to  the  position.  You  are  not  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  speed  should  never  be  considered  ? — I do  not  go 
so  far  as  that.  I only  say  that  speed  by  itself  should 
not  be  considered. 

2900.  With  regard  to  what  you  have  just  been 
saying  to  Mr'.  Montague,  the  Road  Fund  was  started 
in  1909  ?— Yes. 

2901.  As  you  say,  special  taxation  of  motor 
vehicles  was  mtroduced  with  the  general  consent  of 
the  motoring  community  ? — Acquiescence. 

2902.  There  was  no  substantial  protest  ? — No 
substantial  protest.  We  hoped  for  the  best. 

2903.  Because  the  condition  of  the  roads  then, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  motor  oars  of  all  soi'ts, 
commercial  as  well  as  private,  showed  that  there  was 
need  for  a fmrd  to  put  the  oonstruotion  of  the  roads  on 
a better  ba-sis  ? — Dust  was  the  principal  trouble. 

2904.  During  the  War  that  fmid  was  diverted  to 
other  purposes  owmg  to  the  national  exigencies  ? — Yes . 

2905.  There  was  no  protest  from  motorists  on  that 
accoimt  ? — There  could  not  be. 

2906.  When  the  war  was  over,  there  was  a statement 
made,  I believe  by  Ministers — I beheve  one  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time — ^that  the 
Road  Fund  must  be  brought  back  to  its  origmal 
basis  ? — Yes. 

2907.  Words  were  used  which  implied  that  there 
was  an  unwritten  contract  between  the  motorist  and 
the  State  ? — Yes.  It  was  perfectly  clear  to  us. 

2908.  Therefore  you  resent  the  fact  that  some  of 
those  fimds  have  since  been  diverted  to  other 
purposes  ? — We  deplore  it. 

2909.  Now  may  I suggest  this  to  you.  I am  trying 

to  put  words  into  your  mouth.  In  regard  to  this 
question  of  motoring  and  the  transport  problem 
being  merely  a question  of  the  pleasme  of  certain 
motorists  ; is  it  true  to  say  that  the  fact  that  first- 
class  roads  have  been  provided,  are  being  provided, 
and  will  be  provided  in  the  coxmtry,  has  led  to 
millions  of  people  in  the  East  End  of  London  and 
other  populous  places  getting  hohdays  either  for  a 
week  or  a day  by  the  sea  and  in  the  country,  where 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  got  them  ? — I am 
most  grateful  to  you.  I wish  I had  thought  of  it 
myseK  ; it  is  perfectly  true. 

2910.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  provision  of  good  roads 
has  meant  that  hrmdreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
comparatively  poor  circumstances  have  been  able  to 
buy  motor  bicycles  and  provide  themselves  with 
daily  and  weekly  holidays  ? — Millions  of  them  surely, 
millions  of  bus  riders. 

2911.  Hundreds  and  thousands  can  now  have 
motor  bicycles,  and  can  use  them  because  of  the  state 
of  the  roads.  Is  it  true  that  thousands  of  people  in 
comparatively  humble  circumstances  can  buy  small 
cars,  and  do  the  same  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

2912.  Is  it  true  that  the  provision  of  roads  of  that 
kind  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  cheapening  of  com- 
modities of  certain  kinds,  and  to  a large  reduction  in 
the  prime  cost  of  some  of  our  biggest  industries  ? — 

I would  gladly  agree  to  that.  I could  not  give  very 
many  details,  because  I am  not  a political  economist. 

2913.  If,  for  instance,  you  go  to  Lancashire  and 
you  find  large  bales  of  cotton  are  being  taken  by  road 
instead  of  by  rail  from  the  ports  to  the  towns  where 
the  spinning  is  being  done  you  would  say  that  has 
helped  the  costs  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  you  have 
only  to  go  on  other  main  roads  to  see  similar  instances. 
You  can  take  all  those  benefits,  and  add  them  to 
those  of  the  man  who  drives  purely  for  pleasure.  But 
you  are  suggesting  that  the  motorist  is  still  prepared 
to  pay  a portion  of  it  ? — Always,  please,  as  a purely 
temporary  expedient.  The  words  “temporary 


expedient  ” wore  used  to  us  as  a sop  twenty  years 
ago,  when  the  tax  was  imposed.  It  was  purely  a 
temporary  expedient  that  motor  cars,  as  such,  should 
be  taxed. 

2914.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  imposition  of 
this  tax  was  agreed  to  m order  that  the  capital  expendi- 
tm-e  to  create  the  new  type  of  road  should  be  met, 
and,  the  new  system  of  roads  having  been  made,  that 
expenditm'e  should  now  be  taken  off  ? — ^Yes. 

2916.  The  question  of  damage  to  roads  has  been 
raised.  I am  not  going  to  suggest  you  can  answer 
these  questions,  but  I want  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
not  get  some  usefrd  information  on  these  lines.  The 
question  of  the  upkeep  of  roads  and  damage  to  roads 
is  clearly  a big  one,  when  you  take  the  whole  financial 
position  into  accormt  ? — Very. 

2916.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  have  been  certain 
enquiries  made  into  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  vehicles 
upon  road  surfaces  ? — That  is  so,  but  they  have  not 
been  made  by  us. 

2917.  No  suggestions  in  regard  to  miilti-wheeled 
vehicles  ? — No. 

2918.  Yoiu'  Association  woxdd  not  deal  with  that  ? 
— No,  the  largest  possible  laroportion  of  oui'  concern  is 
with  the  privately-owned  car. 

2919.  I gather  there  is  something  to  be  learned  from 
that  ? — ^I  am  sui-e  there  must  be,  and  I am  sure 
Witnesses  who  come  after  me  will  be  able  to  help 
the  Commission. 

2920.  You  have  laid  down  m a good  deal  of  detail 
what  you  call  the  need  for  a higher  standard  of 
arterial  roads  ? — Yes. 

2921.  And  you  have  several  times  used  the  word 
‘ imagination  ’ ? — Yes. 

2922.  Do  I imderstand  you  to  mean  that  a good 
deal  of  expense  would  have  been  saved  if  our  fore- 
fathers had  seen  that  these  arterial  roads  woidd  be 
wanted  ? — ^Yes. 

2923.  And  the  suggestion  you  now  make  is  that  if 
road  widening,  and  rounding  off  comers,  liad  been 
dealt  with  at  an  earlier  stage,  it  could  have  been  done 
far  more  economically  ? — ^We  do  not  complain,  but  we 
say  we  should  leam  from  previous  mistakes. 

2924.  And  you  say  that  as  we  have  not  completed 
the  process  we  should  now  use  om  imagination  and 
try  to  envisage  what  will  be  wanted  in  the  future,  both 
in  the  country  and  in  the  town  ? — ^Yes. 

2926.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  problem 
of  modem  transport  camiot  adequately  be  solved 
until  you  have  provided  the  necessary  roads,  both  in 
country  and  in  town  ? — ^I  am  so  glad  you  have  put 
it  both  in  coimtry  and  in  town,  and  I do  agree.  But 
with  great  respect,  we  want  the  roads  in  the  country 
first,  and  if  it  would  be  of  any  help  to  the  Commission 
to  touch  upon  the  matter  of  towns,  even  now  we  are 
not  beyond  redemption  for  all  future  planning  or 
improvement  schemes  in  big  towns,  even  as  big  as 
London.  We  can  save  a great  deal  for  posterity  if 
more  imagination  is  used  when  those  improvements 
are  brought  before  the  various  authorities.  Take 
Oxford  Circus,  for  example.  I believe  I am  right  in 
saying  Oxford  Circus  was  recently  rebuilt.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  traffic  flow  ui  London 
if  Oxford  Circus  were  at  least  half  as  big  again  as  it  is. 

2926.  That  is  true  generally  of  towns  and  congested 
areas  in  the  comitry  ? — Yes. 

2927.  Would  you  regard  this  as  being  a useful 
suggestion ; that  we  should  recommend  that  the 
Government  make  a national  survey  of  road  require- 
ments for  a given  period  of  years,  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  towns,  and  should  then  work  sympatheti- 
cally towards  a fulfilment  of  that  plan  ? — ^Yes,  that 
is  the  ideal. 

2928.  May  I ask  you  this  ? When  questions  are 
put  to  you  with  regard  to  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from,  you  in  the  first  place  answer  ‘ We  can  capitalise 
some  of  the  expenditure’.  You  say  it  is  not  your 
business  to  say  on  what  security,  but  the  practical 
proposal  has  been  the  capitalisation  of  the  Road  Fund. 
When  you  talk  of  this  need  for  a higher  standard  of 
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roads  you  have  in  view  an  ideal  for  the  road  system 
of  the  country.  That  is  an  ideal,  and  so  far  as  it  can 
be  reached  with  the  financial  resources  of  the  country, 
it  should  be  reached,  and  you  are  only  suggesting  that 
we  should  know  what  we  are  aiming  at.  Is  that  right  ? 
— That  is  right. 

2929.  The  question  was  asked  as  to  what  would  be 
left  to  the  local  authorities  if  there  was  one  central 
authority.  You  say  it  is  a bad  thing  for  anybody  to 
have  to  pass  from  one  set  of  regulations  to  another  ; 
m other  words,  that  signs,  and  so  on,  must  be  uniform  t 
— And  especially  regulations. 

2930.  But  does  it  not  apply  to  road  signs  ? — ^Yes. 

2931.  Would  it  be  a fair  interpretation  of  your  view 
to  say  that  the  central  authority  must  have  regard 
to  the  uniformity  of  signs  and  regulations,  and  the 
local  authority  must  decide  upon  their  particular 
application  at  any  given  place  ? — And  manage  its 
own  area. 

2932.  [Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I want  to  take  you  to 
paragraph  6,  sub-section  (c),  where  you  refer  to  a 
grass  verge  or  ride  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 
Fanners  are  still  compelled  to  drive  their  cattle  and 
sheep  along  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

2933.  They  are  a great  nuisance  to  motorists, 
particularly  at  dusk  ? — ^We  do  not  complain  very 
much.  We  only  complain  they  are  not  adequately 
lighted  at  night.  We  do  complain  that  the  horse- 
drawn  carts  are  not  adequately  lighted  at  night. 

2934.  But  I am  speaking  of  cattle.  You  say  “A 
grass  verge  or  ride  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep — and  in 
dry  weather  horse-drawn  vehicles — ^not  less  than 
twenty  feet  wide.”  This  is  a matter  which  concerns 
us  very  much.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  give 
us  any  experience  of  your  members  in  regard  to 
meeting  or  overtaking  cattle  on  the  roads  ? — We  have 
a strong  belief  that  the  person  in  charge  of  the  cattle 
should  carry  a light.  That  did  apply,  I believe, 
during  the  War. 

2936.  This  is  a class  of  traffic  that  must  be 
accommodated  ? — Yes. 

2936.  And  you  are  suggesting  that  in  all  new 
arterial  roads  this  space  should  be  left  ? — It  would 
be  a very  great  advantage. 

2937.  Then  I want  to  take  you  to  sub-section  (ft) — 
waterings  for  steam-driven  vehicles.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  your  Association  are  private-car 
owners  ? — Yes. 

2938.  But  you  have  a commercial  section  ? — Yes. 

2939.  You  do  not  advocate  the  abohtion  of  steam 
vehicles  ? — Not  a bit. 

2940.  It  has  been  advocated  before  the  Commission  ? 
— We  do  not  advocate  it. 

2941.  You  have  received  no  suggestions  from  your 
private-car  owners  that  steam  vehicles  are  a nuisance  ? 
—No. 

2942.  You  recognise  there  is  a sphere  for  steam 
vehicles  in  transport  ? — We  offer  no  serious  objection. 
There  is  not  enough  evidence  of  their  being  a nuisance. 

2943.  Now  I want  to  take  you  to  paragraph  16, 
in  reference  to  street  trading.  This  is  a matter  which 
agriculture  views  with  a great  deal  of  interest.  Street 
hawkers  are  very  useful  auxiliary  distributors, 
particularly  of  food.  Your  object  in  getting  rid  of 
them  is  to  do  away  with  any  obstruction  they  may 
cause  ? — That  is  so  ; congestion  to  traffic. 

2944.  They  serve  a very  useful  purpose,  especially 
to  poor  buyers  I — I do  not  see  that  objection  can  be 
raised  by  a poor  buyer  to  having  to  go  up  a side  street 
instead  of  a main  street. 

2946.  What  you  are  suggesting  is  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  main  artery  and  put  in  a side  street  ? 
—Yes.  - 

2946.  You  refer  to  the  London  County  Cormcil 
General  Powers  Act  ? — Yes. 

2947.  What  particular  powers  are  you  referring  to 
that  you  would  hke  to  impose  on  the  whole  coimtry  ? — 
Part  II  of  this  General  Powers  Act  deals  with  the 


extinguishment  of  market  rights,  subject  to  com- 
pensation for  loss. 

2948.  Are  you  suggesting  that  some  authority 
should  exercise  those  powers,  and  abolish  old 
established  markets  in  market  towns  ? — In  the 
interests  of  the  public,  yes. 

2949.  You  know  Epping  ? — Yes,  I live  that  way. 

2960.  Is  that  one  of  the  markets  you  would 
abolish  ? That  extends  along  the  whole  street  of 
Bpping,  but  the  street  is  very  wide  ? — That  would 
be  one  of  the  last  to  go,  because  the  street  is  so  wide. 

2961.  I suppose  you  would  say  in  some  instances  a 
market  has  been  taken  from  the  street  and  put  into 
a market  place  ? — I think  the  time  will  come  when 
Epping  market  will  have  to  go.  The  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number. 

2952.  I want  to  take  you  to  paragraph  23 — com- 
pulsory insruance.  You  point  out  that  the  insurance 
at  present  effected  only  deals  with  injuries  caused  by 
negligence  ; that  only  mjury  caused  as  a result  of  the 
negligence  of  the  driver  of  the  car  is  covered  by  third- 
party  insruance.  But  supposing  the  general  difficulties 
of  making  uisurance  for  third-party  risks  compulsory 
could  be  overcome,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  it, 
or  any  evil  in  it  ? — The  only  principle  upon  which  we 
could  accept  any  suggestion  would  be  that  it  airplied  to 
everybody,  and  not  merely  to  our  own  class  of  motorist. 

2953.  Yes,  but  I thought  from  the  construction 
of  that  paragraph  that  yoru  Association  thought 
that  it  would  be  an  evil  in  itself  to  compel  everybody 
to  take  out  a third-party  insruance  policy  ? — We  have 
been  very  careful  to  say  that  we  want  to  see  the  scheme. 

2954.  I was  wondering  whether  you  were  thinking 
it  would  encoiuage  negligence  in  driving  ? — Oh,  no. 

2965.  That  was  not  in  your  mind  ? — No.  What  we 
are  against  is  the  potential  injustice  of  it.  There 
are  so  many  innocent  people  who  would  suffer. 

2956.  One  knows  it  is  hedged  round  with  great 
difficulties,  but  I was  thinking  of  the  prmciple  ? — 
So  many  innocent  people  would  suffer. 

2957.  The  only  other  question  I want  to  ask  you  is 
on  paragraph  34,  where  you  advocate  that  every 
person’s  contribution  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amormt  of  road  user.  I take  it,  of  coruse,  that  you 
are  referring  there  to  the  special  taxation  that  is 
imposed  upon  owners  of  motor  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

2958.  You  are  not  referring  to  ordinary  taxation  ? 
The  rural  ratepayer,  for  instance  ? — No. 

2959.  You  would  not  endeavoru  to  base  a rural 
ratepayer’s  share  on  road  user  ? — No. 

2960.  You  realise  his  grievance  that  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  upkeep  of  roads  which  are  really  used  by 
through  traffic.  How  would  you  proportion  the 
taxation  of  the  motor  vehicle  owner  according  to  the 
amount  of  road  user  ? Have  you  a plan  for  appor- 
tioning it  ? It  seems  very  nice  in  theory,  but  how 
would  it  be  carried  out  ? — One-eighth  of  the  tax  on 
the  vehicle  itself,  and  the  balance  on  the  petrol  or 
spirit  used. 

2961.  That  is  your  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

2962.  You  think  the  amount  of  petrol  he  uses  . . . ? 
— Motor  spirit,  with  great  respect. 

2963.  . . . would  be  a rough  equation  of  the  use 
he  makes  of  the  roads  ? You  would  have  to  have 
some  other  basis  for  electric  vehicles  ? — But  it  is 
agreed  that  steam  vehicles  to  which,  as  I have  already 
told  you,  we  have  no  possible  objection,  are  in  such  a 
comparatively  negligible  proportion  that  they  could 
be  assessed  by  themselves. 

2964.  So  your  idea  is  to  go  back  to  the  old  petrol 
tax,  plus  a reduced  registration  fee  ? — Plus  a purely 
nominal  registration  fee  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
track  of  the  vehicle  ; that  is  so.  Of  course,  I might 
add,  I have  laboured  it  I am  afraid,  I do  not  ap’ee 
that  the  total  amount  payable  should  be  what  it  is 
now  ; it  should  be  less. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
coming. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Majoe  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

See  ERNEST  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

See  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Me.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Robert  John  Smith,  C.B.E.,  C.A.,  called  and  examined. 


2966.  {Chairman)  : Mr.  Smith,  you  are,  I under- 
stand, the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Automobile 
Club  ? — That  is  so. 

2960.  Which  position  you  have  held  for  some 
considerable  time  ? — Since  its  formation  in  1899. 

2967.  And  the  Club  comprises  over  6,000  owners 
of  motor  oars  resident  in  all  parts  of  Scotland  ? — That 
is  so. 

2968.  I understand  that  your  Club  was  a party  to 
the  Conference  of  Motor  Organisations,  and  that  you 
have  seen  the  Memorandum  put  in  by  Sir  Arthiu 
Stanley*  ? — Yes. 

2969.  And  you  generally  approve  of  the  propositions 
put  forward  in  that  Memorandum  ? — We  are  in 
general  agreement  with  the  various  representations 
embodied  in  it. 

2970.  You  now  submit,  on  behalf  of  your  own  Club> 
the  Memorandum  we  have  before  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  11. 

MEMORANDUM 
submitted  by  the 
RoyaEj  Scottish  Automobelb  Club. 


Mb.  Robert  John  Smith  will  say  : — 

1.  I am  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Auto- 
mobile Club.  I appear  before  the  Commission  to 
represent  their  views.  I have  been  the  Secretary  of 
that  body  since  its  formation  in  1899  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  automobile 
movement  in  Scotland  and  of  the  administration  of 
matters  relating  to  roads  and  transport  there.  The 
Club  comprises  over  6,000  owners  of  motor  cars 
resident  in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 

2.  I have  seen  the  Memorandum  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  Sir  Arthur  Stanley 
on  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  Automobile  Organisa- 
tions. My  Club  is  a party  to  that  Conference.  I am  in 
agreement  with  the  various  representations  embodied 
in  the  Memorandum  in  question. 

Highways  Administration. 

3.  I notice  that  that  Memorandum  refers  to  the 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways 
and  to  the  taxation  of  motor  vehicles.  These  subjects 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  definitely  included  in  the 
reference  to  the  Commission,  but  as  they  have  been 
raised  I am  given  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  I 
have  given  much  consideration  to  them. 

4.  Broadly  speaking,  my  view  is  that  the  cost  of 
highways,  both  as  regards  construction  and  mainten- 
ance, should  be  a national  charge.  The  roads  of  the 
country  are  a public  heritage  and  belong  to  the 
community,  and  it  is  unsound  that  the  burden  of  their 


upkeep,  or  any  stated  portion  of  the  burden,  should  be 
placed  on  any  particular  body  of  users  or  class  of  the 
community.  In  addition  to  this,  I would  emphasise 
the  view  that  the  administration  of  roads  and  the 
financial  burden  of  roads  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
national  and  as  little  as  possible  local.  The  case  for 
the  local  maintenance  of  roads  is  disappearing  with  the 
abolition  of  horse  traffic  and  the  increased  use  of  the 
automobile.  Roads  which  in  former  days  were  loiown 
only  to  and  used  only  by  local  traffic  are  now 
commonly  used  by  motor  vehicles  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  The  trend  of  recent  and  proposed 
legislation  towards  the  extension  of  administrative 
and  rating  areas  acknowledges  this  point.  I would  go 
further,  and  pool  the  entire  road  rates  of  the  country — 
I speak  of  Scotland  in  this  coimection — so  that  there 
would  be  equality  of  bm’den.  In  other  words,  I would 
extend  the  administrative  area  so  that  there  would  be 
one  controlling  body  dealing  with  the  whole  coimtry 
and  taking  a wider  view  than  can  be  expected  from 
District  Committees  or  Coimty  or  Burgh  Councils. 

5.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  method  and  incidence  of 
motor  taxation  calls  for  revision.  If  it  is  to  be  a 
road  tax  it  should  be  based  on  use  and  road  wear. 
This  involves  weight,  power,  and  mileage  being  taken 
into  account — ^no  one  of  these  factors  separately  is 
a satisfactory  basis.  At  present  we  have  weight  as 
regards  commercial  vehicles,  horse-power  as  regards 
private  cars,  and  seating  capacity  as  regards  hackneys. 
The  aggregate  sums  raised  from  each  class  of  vehicles 
is  inequitable  inter  se,  from  the  point  of  view  of  road 
use.  I am  satisfied  the  present  method  of  taxation 
discourages  the  fidl  use  of  cars,  induces  the  seasonal 
or  periodical  use  of  oars  where  more  than  one  is  in  the 
same  ownership,  and  penalises  the  older  types  of 
vehicles,  as  regards  car  owners  ; and  by  their  influence 
on  design  create  artificial  limits  which  operate  ad- 
versely in  competition  between  British  and  foreign 
makes  of  cars  in  overseas  markets.  I have  given 
much  consideration  and  study  to  this  question,  a.nd  am 
convinced  that  the  only  method  of  taxation  which  will 
adequately  and  equitably  meet  the  case  is  through 
the  fuel  consumed,  and  I am  satisfied  that  the  adoption 
of  a fuel  tax  in  place  of  the  present  direct  taxation 
would  afford  strong  stimulus  to  the  further  use  of 
motor  transport  at  home  and  to  the  production  of 
vehicles  suitable  for  use  abroad. 

Deaet  Road  Teaebio  Bell. 

6.  I am  acquainted  with  the  proposals  in  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  as  circulated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  in  1927  for  the  piuposes  of  discussion. 
That  Bill  was  very  carefully  considered  by  my  Club 
Committee  and  numerous  representations  with  regard 
to  it  were  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
Generally  speaking  we  are  in  agreement  with  the 
proposals  in  the  Bill.  We  thought  it  might  also  afford 
a suitable  opportunity  for  the  codifying  of  road  law 
and  for  the  enforcement  by  legislation  of  universal 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  highway. 


* Memo.  No.  9,  page  196. 
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7.  I ara  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  provisions 
relative  to  road  signals  and  road  directions.  This  is 
too  much  a matter  of  local  administration,  and  we  find 
Counties  which  are  extremely  zealous  in  interpreting 
and  in  carrying  out  their  duties  with  respect  to  these, 
and  others  which  neglect  them  altogether,  and  we 
find  in  various  Counties  altogether  different  standards 
of  requirements  or  necessities  for  warning  signals  and 
direction  signs  and  posts.  This  is  a subject  also  in 
which,  in  contrast  with  horse  traffic,  the  extended 
use  of  the  road  has  altered  conditions  and  necessities. 
The  long-distance  driver  should  meet  the  same  type 
of  notices  throughout  his  entire  journey  and  the  same 
degree  of  warning  and  caution  should  be  conveyed  by 
road  signs. 

8.  On  the  whole  we  in  Scotland  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  1903  Act  has 
been  administered.  There  is  a distinction  between 
the  administration  of  motor  law  in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  that  in  England  inasmuch  as  the 
High  Court  determined  in  1906  that  all  prosecutions 
under  the  Motor  Car  Act  must  be  brought  before  a 
Sheriff,  and  could  not  competently  be  dealt  with  by 
Burgh  Magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace.  We 
think  this  is  a distinct  advantage,  and  we  have  sub- 
mitted that  it  should  be  made  clear  in  any  further 
measure  that  such  conditions  are  continued. 

9.  We  made  a representation  that  the  Act  should 
contain  a provision  authorising  Public  Authorities  to 
set  up  places  on  public  streets  or  highways  for  the 
parking  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  as  regards  England  by  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1925.  There  is  no  equivalent  provision,  with 
the  exception  of  that  contained  in  one  or  two  Private 
Acts  or  Provisional  Orders  which  have  been  obtained 
by  Municipal  Corporations. 

10.  I would  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  most 
debatable  subject  in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  will  be 
the  retention,  extension,  or  abolition  of  the  present 
speed  limit.  The  Motor  Organisations  are  strongly 
of  the  view  that  the  speed  limit  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  careful  and  considerate  driving  and  the 
safety  of  the  public  can  be  more  readily  and  more 
satisfactorily  secured  under  the  provisions  of  Section  1 
of  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  or  some  similar  enactment. 
My  opinion  is  entirely  and  strongly  opposed  to  speed 
limits.  We  have  a great  many  of  them  in  Scotland, 
and  we  have  not  found  that  they  have  served  any 
real  good  purpose. 

11.  There  are  many  objections  to  speed  limits.  A 
speed  limit  must  be  a compromise.  One  to  satisfy 
the  opponents  of  automobilism  would  be  useless  ; 
one  to  satisfy  all  automobilists  would  be  dangerous. 
A speed  limit  is  a charter  to  the  inconsiderate  and 
reckless  drivers  ; it  removes  responsibility  from  the 
driver  and  its  presence  always  weakens  the  operation 
of  Section  1 of  the  Act.  The  speed  limit  is  enforced 
in  places  where  fast  driving  presents  no  element  of 
danger,  and  its  victims  are  often  the  more  careful 
and  the  more  considerate  ; it  has  not  prevented  fast 
and  inconsiderate  driving  in  villages  or  in  places 
where  the  inconsiderate  driver  Imows  himself  safe  ; 
it  conveys  the  suggestion  to  the  uninitiated  or 
uninformed  driver  that  without  breaking  the  Law 
that  limit  may  be  used.  Speed  limits  are  consistently 
broken.  I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  motor  owner, 
be  he  even  Judge  or  Legislator,  who  does  not  drive 
in  breach  of  the  speed  limit  every  time  he  takes  a 
car  on  to  the  road.  If  there  is  to  be  a speed  limit 
at  all  it  must  be  one  which  the  motorist  can  and  will 
keep.  I would  make  speed  an  element  of  danger, 
and  I would  rely  upon  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
will  enforce  the  Law  under  Section  1,  while  in  respect 
of  offences  under  Section  9 it  will  not  even  sympathise. 

Viscount  Ceoiu’s  Bill. 

13.  I have  perused  the  Bill  which  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Lords  recently  by  Viscount  Cecil. 
I hardly  approve  of  it  in  any  particular,  and  I am 
qmte  sure  in  expressing  that  view  I am  exjiressing 
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the  view  of  automobilists  generally  who  are  entitled 
to  express  any  opinion.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
points  in  the  Bill,  or  underlying  it,  of  some  value,  but 
many  of  these  are  ah-eady  met  by  the  proposals  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Automobile  Organisations 
and  included  in  the  Government’s  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

13.  Lord  Cecil  proposes  that  every  holder  of  a 
driving  licence  should  be  subject  to  an  examination 
for  physical  fitness  and  driving  capabilities.  This  is 
a proposition  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
administer.  I would  not  object  to  a declaration 
regarding  physical  fitness  on  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  a certain  method  of  determining 
whether  or  not  licences  should  be  is.sued  in  the  cases 
where  physical  disabilities  are  declared. 

14.  I do  not  presiune  to  have  mechanical  knowledge 
or  skill,  but  I have  always  imderstood,  and  have  been 
advised,  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfactorily  control 
the  speed  of  a motor  vehicle  by  any  mechanical  device. 
I do  know  that  certain  engines  have  been  governed, 
and  guarantees  have  been  given  that  they  could  not 
exceed  specified  maximum  speeds,  but  that  it  has  not 
infrequently  been  proved  that  those  speeds  have 
been  exceeded  in  practice. 

15.  I am  opposed  to  compulsory  insurance  of  motor 
owners  against  accidents  to  third-parties.  My  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  the  broad  principle  that  compulsion 
is  objectionable  and  that  compulsion  in  this  instance 
would  lead  to  the  introduction  of  State  supervision 
in  the  matter,  which  might  be  more  objectionable  still. 
A very  high  percentage  of  private  motor  cars  are 
already  insured.  If  there  is  to  be  compulsion  some 
provision  would  require  to  be  made  for  those  which 
are  presently  black  listed  or  highly  rated,  and  there 
is  the  likely  result  that  the  main  body  of  motor 
owners  would  have  to  pay  more  money  for  their 
insurance,  and  if  the  insurance  is  to  be  fully  beneficial, 
as  is  apparently  intended,  a provision  will  require  to 
be  made  that  policies  caimot  be  rendered  void  by 
misconduct  or  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the 
insured,  or  by  wron^ul  or  unauthorised  acts  on  the 
part  of  his  servants,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  whole 
principle  of  insurance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  presently  an 
indemnity  againstlegalresponsibility,  would  be  altered. 

16.  I have  noticed  Lord  Cecil’s  suggestion  that 
speeds  in  certain  places  should  be  restricted  by  the 
alteration  of  the  levels  of  the  road  or  some  such 
artificial  means.  I cannot  conceive  of  any  responsible 
man  making  such  a suggestion.  We  have  an  instance 
of  this  in  “ caniveaux,”  on  French  roads,  which 
were  created  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  and 
which  in  many  instances  are  a menace  to  motorists. 
If  these  existed  or  were  created  on  roads  in  this 
country  the  Road  Authority  would  be  constantly 
subject  to  claims  for  damages  at  the  instance  of  road 
users.  Inasmuch  as  Viscount  Cecil  has  in  view  the 
increase  of  the  safety  of  road  users,  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  alike,  I am  in  thorough  accord  with  him. 
For  thirty  years  my  Club  have  used  every  effort  to 
induce  careful  and  considerate  driving,  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  public,  and  to  engender  good  feeling 
between  drivers  and  the  public  generally.  We  have 
welcomed  every  assistance  by  warning  sign,  by  white 
line,  and  otherwise  to  this  end.  We  have  distributed 
pamphlets  throughout  Scotland  to  the  number  of 
several  millions  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  road.  We 
have  paid  special  attention  to  the  education  of  the 
young  in  this  respect,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
much  propaganda  work  in  the  schools.  I do  not 
believe  that  speed  in  itself  is  dangerous  and  is  prolific 
in  accident.  The  carelessness  of  the  pedestrian  is 
the  chief  cause.  I do  agree  with  Lord  (lecil  that  the 
reckless,  the  negligent,  and  the  careless  driver  should 
be  suppressed,  and  would  make  the  penalties  for 
these  offences  more  severe  than  at  present.  I thinli 
the  present  powers  of  endorsation  of  driving  licences 
are  adequate.  A conviction  for  exceeding  the  speed 
limit  carries  no  ignominy,  but  every  driver  has  a 
dread  of  a conviction  for  reckless  driving  and  an 
absolute  fear  of  an  endorsement  or  suspension  of  his 
licence. 
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Roads  in  Scotland. 

17.  Coming  back  to  tho  question  of  roads  in 
Scotland  and  the  develoj)meiit  of  transport,  there  are 
some  points  which  I think  call  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commission.  T^ere  is  no  doubt  that  the  past 
20  years  have  shown  very  distinct  progress  in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
country  by  improved  highways.  For  the  last  century 
or  more,  transport  lines  in  Scotland  have  been 
created  without  full  consideration  of  the  objects 
which  should  have  been  in  view.  Roads  followed  in 
many  oases  the  lines  of  footpaths  or  pony  tracks, 
and  railways  were  laid  from  point  to  point  without 
regard  to  the  territory  tlnough  which  they  were 
running,  and  in  many  cases  we  have  got  villages 
remotely  removed  from  the  railway  lines  giving 
their  names  to  railway  stations,  towns  and  villages 
which  are  distant  from  railways  and  roads.  Roads 
properly  conceived  should  have  some  meaning  and 
some  direct  relationship  to  om’  national  prosperity, 
to  agriculture,  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  rural 
industries.  My  ideas  on  the  subject  are  not  entirely 
based  upon  the  road  and  transport  requirements  of 
to-day.  The  fault  of  our  legislators  is  that  they  are 
dealing  with  road  subjects  piecemeal  and  as  they  are 
obliged  to  tackle  them,  instead  of  visualising  the 
requirements  of  20  years  hence,  or  recognising  that 
new  and  improved  roads  are  a necessary  and  speedy 
means  to  industrial  and  social  development. 

18.  The  condition  of  the  West  Highlands  has  been 
a grave  economic  problem  for  a long  time.  The 
draining  of  the  best  blood  of  the  people  there  is  one 
of  the  saddest  things  in  Scotch  history,  and  I strongly 
believe  that  life  there  could  be  made  much  more 
profitable  and  certainly  more  congenial,  but  land  and 
sea  communications — ^new  roads  and  bridges  and 
ferries,  as  well  as  improved  sea  transport — must 
come  first  as  the  foundation  of  further  development — 
social,  economic,  and  industrial.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  West  Highlands  I would  have  one  import- 
ant road  running  North  and  South,  and  I would  have 
other  roads  radiating  from  that  towards  the  sea. 

19.  In  amplification  of  this  I would  suggest  that 
if  the  road  which  is  about  to  be  constructed  through 
Glencoe  were  made  the  beginning  of  a great  artery 
from  the  industrial  centres  in  the  West  of  Scotland  to 
Inverness  and  the  North-West  Highlands,  it  would 
be  an  initial  and  a somewhat  easy  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment I have  suggested.  It  is  natural  that  the  road 
through  the  Great  Glen  from  Ballachulish  to  Inverness 
should  be  scheduled  for  improvement  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  road  through  Glencoe,  and  as  has, 
in  fact,  been  a portion  of  that  road  along  Loch 
Lochy  side.  It  is  essential  to  this  that  a Bridge  be 
built  at  Ballachulish.  The  traffic  there  is  now  very 
extensive,  and  I am  led  to  believe  that  the  ferries 
which  ply  between  North  and  South  Ballachulish 
convey  thousands  of  cars  per  annum,  and  at  times 
the  congestion  and  delay  are  considerable.  It  is 
reported  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  the 
erection  of  a transporter  bridge  at  Ballachulish  by 
private  enterprise,  upon  which  a toll  will  be  levied. 
This  will  meet  the  difficulty  to  a certain  extent.  It  is 
not  satisfactory,  however,  that  a private  enterprise 
bridge  should  connect  two  important  highways 
presently  served  by  a King’s  ferry  and  where  the 
connection  should  be  a portion  of  the  highway  itself, 
erected  and  maintained  by  the  Highway  Authority. 

20.  The  development  of  the  country  and  satisfac- 
tory cheap  transport  calls,  in  my  mind,  for  several 
lateral  highways  from  the  East  to  the  West,  from 
Braemar  to  Inverness,  from  Braemar  to  Blair  Atholl, 
and  from  Blair  Atholl  over  the  Moor  of  Rannoch  to 
connect  with  the  new  Glencoe  Road. 

21.  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  ferry  com- 
munications in  the  West  of  Scotland.  An  important 
one  is  at  Connel  Ferry,  where  the  passage  is  now  made 
by  a roadway  on  the  railway  bridge  on  payment  of 
a toll  to  the  London,  Midland  & Scottish  Railway. 
This  is  the  only  toll  bridge  or  road  in  Scotland.  This 


passage  forms  an  important  link  between  the  districts 
of  Kintyre  and  Lome,  including  Oban  and  Inverness 
and  the  North.  Between  Oban  and  Fort  William 
the  road  distance,  using  Coimel  Ferry  and  Ballachulish 
Ferry,  is  49  miles.  If  these  crossings  be  avoided  the 
road  route  involves  96  miles.  The  charges  made  by 
the  London,  Midland  & Scottish  Railway  for  the 
Coimel  Bridge  are  excessive,  and  they  decline  to  carry 
motor  cars  which  are  let  for  hire  or  commercial 
vehicles. 

22.  Passing  farther  North,  there  are  now  power 
ferry  services  at  Domie,  Kyle  of  Lochalsh,  Strome, 
and  Kylesku.  The  traffic  using  these  has  increased 
manyfold  in  recent  years.  The  Ross  and  Cromarty 
County  Council  propose  to  replace  the  Dornie  Ferry 
by  a bridge,  and  this  has  our  hearty  support.  A 
power  ferry  is  urgently  required  at  Ardgour. 

23.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  services  on 
which  the  transport  of  a large  community  depends  is 
the  service  across  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  from  Kyle  to 
Kyleakin  in  the  Island  of  Skye.  The  ferry  rights  are 
vested  by  Statute  on  the  London,  Midland  & Scottish 
Railway.  I believe  they  give  the  service  placed  upon 
them  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  much  more  is 
necessary.  The  development  of  Skye  requires  some- 
thing much  more  than  is  presently  in  existence,  and 
we  are  entitled  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
Skye  will  be  served  by  a bridge,  either  at  Glenelg  or 
Kyleakin. 

24.  One  other  important  ferry  service  calls  for 
mention,  namely,  a ferry  from  the  vicinity  of  Greenock 
or  Gourock  to  Dunoon,  or  some  other  suitable  point 
of  the  Cowal  shore.  From  thence  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  reach  an  important  route  by  means  of 
which,  and  a ferry  at  Otter,  the  lower  portions  of 
Argyllshire  and  Kintyi'e  and  the  Islands  of  Jiua  and 
Islay  would  be  brought  into  much  more  direct  com- 
munication with  the  populous  mainland  on  the 
West  of  Scotland. 

25.  I believe  that  a number  of  railway  lines  are 
unremunerative  to  the  Companies,  and  only  carry  the 
traffic  they  are  Parliamentarily  compelled  to  provide 
for.  I suggest  that  a number  of  them  might  be  con- 
verted into  roads,  and  certain  privileges  or  monopolies 
conferred  upon  the  Railway  Companies  pursuant  to 
some  arrangement  by  which  these  roads  would  be 
available  for  other,  if  not  for  competing,  traffic.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  railways  from  Dingwall  to 
Kyle  of  Lochalsh,  from  Fort  William  to  Mallaig, 
from  Oban  to  Ballachulish,  from  Stirling  to  Balloch, 
might  all  be  instanced  in  this  connection. 

26.  I have  not  mentioned  the  Forth  Bridge,  but 
if  I were  asked  to  name  the  more  important  schemes 
to  be  undertaken  in  Scotland  with  a view  to  the 
requirements  of  ten  to  twenty  years  hence,  and  which 
would  at  the  same  time  afford  some  measure  of  relief 
to  present  imemployment  and  be  of  immediate 
benefit  to  certain  industries,  I would  include  the 
proposed  road  bridge  over  the  Forth  at  Queensferry. 

27.  I do  not  think  that  a comprehensive  road 
scheme  dealing  with  Scotland  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  or  extravagant  to  carry  out. 


2971.  (Chairman)  : Coming  to  your  first  heading, 
you  wi.sh  to  speak  about  highways  administration, 
especially  regarding  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I hold  a fairly  strong 
view  that  the  cost  of  highways,  both  as  regards  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  should  be,  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present,  a national  charge. 

2972.  When  you  say  “ highways,”  do  you  mean  all 
highways,  or  do  you  distinguish  between  what  I may 
call  the  main  through  routes,  the  arterial  roads,  or 
whatever  they  are  called  ? — Primarily  I would  say 
the  main  through  routes,  but  I should  say  that  in 
the  case  of  the  roads  in  the  country  districts,  the 
same  call  for  natio  al  support  is  more  and  more  being 
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shown  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  as  the  mobility 
of  the  traffic  increases.  At  one  time  the  local  traffic 
was  confined  to  the  local  people,  and  it  seemed  from 
some  points  of  view  that  it  was  quite  right  that  the 
local  rates  should  support  the  local  roads,  but  there 
are  hardly  any  roads  now,  even  in  the  most  remote 
parts,  that  are  not  to  a large  extent  used  by  long- 
distance traffic. 

2973.  Of  course,  there  are  by-roads,  and  streets 
leading  only  to  residences,  and  so  on,  which  could  in 
no  sense  be  called  through  routes.  Is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a long  time  before  you  could 
bring  roads  or  streets  of  that  category  into  the 
general  scheme.  But  it  seems  to  me  a hardship  that 
some  of  our  Highland  comities,  for  example,  should  be 
burdened  with  very  heavy  rates,  when,  I suppose, 
more  populous  parts  of  the  coimtry  are  only  assessed 
to  a veiy  small  fraction  of  some  of  those.  They  have 
come  to  breaking  point. 

2974.  Do  you  think  we  should  adopt  a system  that, 
I believe,  they  have  in  France,  whereby  certam  roads 
are  classed  as  national  roads,  and  do  you  think  that 
the  whole  cost  of  the  construction  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  those  national  roads  should  be  a national 
charge  ? — I do. 

2976.  Who  should  carry  out  the  adininistration  ? 
Who  would  be  responsible  for  the  repairs  ? Take, 
for  example,  a particular  road,  such  as  the  mam 
road  from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  which  passes  through 
several  counties.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  whole 
cost  of  maintainuig  that  road  should  be  a national 
charge  ? Who  would  be  responsible  for  the  repairs  ; 
for  spending  the  money,  so  to  speak  ? — Well, 
ultimately,  I thinli;  that  it  should  devolve  upon  a 
central  authority  ; probably  a central  authority  for 
all  Scotland. 

2976.  For  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — I thinlt  so  ; 
probably  a subordinate  authority  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

2977.  My  point  is  this.  If  you  have  local  spending 
of  national  money,  you  may  lose  all  proper  control  ? — 
That  is  a difficulty  I recognise,  because  the  moment 
you  lose  local  control  you  lose  a certain  amoimt  of 
economy  and  closeness  of  adininistration. 

2978.  The  local  body  is  going  to  consider  its  own 
ratepayers  ? — Certainly.  I think  it  is  well  to  have  a 
very  close  connection  between  the  assessing  or  the 
rating  authority  and  the  spending  authority. 

2979.  That  is  the  difficulty  I wanted  to  put  to  you. 
You  think  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  a main 
road  should  fall  on  the  national  exchequer,  and  that 
the  local  authority  should  do  the  spending  of  the 
money  ? — I recognise  the  difficulties,  but  if  I might 
instance  the  particular  road  that  you  mentioned 
yourself,  the  Great  North  Road  that  runs  from 
Carlisle  to  John  O’Groats,  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
have  reconstructed  a portion  of  that  road,  from  Blair 
Atholl  to  Inverness,  entirely  at  the  national  expense. 

2980.  Out  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — Yes. 

2981.  You  mean  the  road  that  goes  north  from 
Perth  to  Inverness  ? — Yes  ; the  portion  of  that  road 
from  Blair  Atholl  to  Inverness  has  been  reconstructed 
entirely  at  national  cost. 

2982.  With  no  charge  falling  on  the  local  rates  ? — 
No  charge  falling  on  the  local  rates,  and  under  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
maintains  the  road  until  1930.  I am  lettmg  you 
have  both  sides. 

2983.  What  happens  after  1930  ? — It  falls  upon  the 
local  authority  again. 

2984.  With,  of  course,  a Government  grant  ? — Yes. 

2985.  They  do  not  pay  the  whole  of  that  ? — No, 
the  Government  grant  is  decided  from  time  to  time. 
The  amount  of  the  grant  will  be  determined  on  the 
conditions  which  are  applicable  when  the  application 
for  the  grant  is  made. 


2986.  I thinli  I am  right  in  saying  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  fall  on  the  Road  Fund, 
and  40  per  cent,  on  the  ratepayers  ? — Under  the  new 
arrangement,  that  is  so.  I was  going  to  say  that  one 
of  the  disadvantages  of  this  system  is  that,  in  recent 
weeks  when  the  road  was  snow  bound,  the  local 
authority  would  not  intervene  in  order  to  clear  the 
snow  as  they  would  have  done  two  years  ago  when  the 
road  was  under  their  care. 

2987.  That  is  the  advantage  of  having  local  control  ? 
— I am  giving  you  both  sides  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  case  of  a general  scheme  of  that 
kind  where  all  the  local  authorities  cannot  be  brought 
in.  We  have  an  instance  on  the  same  road  between 
Perth  and  Stirling,  where  the  road  is  very  crooked  and 
very  narrow  and  has  one  or  two  very  bad  hills  on  it. 
The  County  Authorities  are  now  applying  their  mind 
to  it,  and  I think  the  matter  is  in  contemplation,  but 
even  after  it  has  been  improved  that  road  will  not  be 
up  to  the  standard,  in  width  or  anything  else,  of  the 
portion  of  the  road  north  of  Perth  which  carries  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  traffic. 

2988.  Very  weU,  I just  wanted  to  get  your  views 
on  that.  Now,  coming  to  paragraph  5,  you  think 
that  the  present  incidence  of  motor  taxation  calls  for 
revision  ? — I am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

2989.  I gather  from  your  Memorandum  that  you 
think  we  should  substitute  for  the  existing  taxes  on 
motor  vehicles  what  you  call  a fuel  tax.  Is  that  so  ? — 
That  is  so.  I thinlc  if  the  tax  on  motor  vehicles  is 
going  to  be  a road  tax,  and  is  to  be  applied  solely  to 
the  roads,  then  it  should  be  applied  with  more  regard 
to  the  measure  of  use  and  the  measure  of  wear  of  the 
roads  by  the  vehicles. 

2990.  According  to  user  ? — That  is  right. 

2991.  I see  you  mention  that  at  the  present  time 
the  basis  for  taxation  varies.  In  the  case  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  it  is  weight,  in  the  case  of  private 
cars  it  is  horse-power,  and  in  the  case  of  hackney 
vehicles  it  is  seating  capacity.  Would  you  have  one 
uniform  fuel  tax  for  all  classes  of  vehicles  ? — I would, 
hi  addition  to  a small  tax  for  registration  purposes, 
which  I think  is  necessary. 

2992.  But  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  it  may  not  only  be  user  that  affects  the 
roads,  but  that  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  may  make 
a great  deal  of  difference  ? — I think  that  is  measured 
by  the  fuel  consumption.  Nothing  can  be  perfect 
or  accurate,  but  fuel  consumption  is  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  wear  on  the  roads  that  we  can 
obtain. 

2993.  I take  it  the  view  of  your  Club  is  that  the 
proper  method  of  taxation  would  be  a fuel  tax  applied 
in  all  oases  ? — That  is  right.  They  passed  a resolution 
to  that  effect  at  their  last  general  meeting. 

2994.  Now  I come  to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
which  'was  circulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 
You  are  generally  in  agreement  with  the  proposals  of 
that  Bill  ? — Y'es,  very  generally. 

2995.  Very  generally.  What  does  “ very  generally  ” 
mean  exactly  ? — Well,  we  are  in  agreement  tlirough- 
out ; as  you  put  it  yourself,  in  general  agreement 
throughout.  There  are  certain  points  which  we  think 
could  be  amended,  and  certain  conditions  we  think 
might  be  included  that  are  not  there. 

2996.  In  paragraph  7,  you  say  you  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  relating  to  road  signals 
and  road  directions.  You  want  greater  imiformity  ? 
— I thuik  greater  uniformity  in  that  direction  is  very 
desirable. 

2997.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  road 
signals  ? Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  hi  some 
cases  there  are  too  many  of  them  now  ? — I thmk  there 
are  far  too  many. 

2998.  The  result  is  that  the  average  motorist  does 
not  pay  very  much  attention  to  them  because  there 
are  so  many  ? — That  is  right.  When  he  travels 
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through  the  area  of  one  authority  and  finds  what  he 
thinlis  is  a superfluity  of  road  notices,  and  then  goes 
into  the  area  of  an  adjacent  authority  where  they  are 
put  up  with  much  more  discretion,  he  is  very  apt  to 
disregard  them. 

2999.  You  want  them  simjjlified  and  made  uniform  ? 
— And  with,  to  a greater  extent,  one  idea  running 
through  the  whole  scheme.  That  is  to  some  extent 
provided  for  by  the  Draft  Bill,  which  authorises  the 
Minister  to  cause  the  removal  of  many  of  the  existing 
notices. 

3000.  That  is  m the  Draft  Bill,  and  that  you 
approve  of  ? — ^M^e  do. 

3001.  Now,  you  mention  in  paragraph  8 that,  on 
the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  maimer  in  which 
the  Motor  Car  Act  of  1903  has  been  admhiistered, 
but  you  tell  us  there  is  a distinction  between  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Scotland  as  compared 
with  England,  inasmuch  as  m Scotland  a motor 
offence  cannot  be  brought  before  the  local  justices. 
Is  that  right  ? — ^That  is  the  case. 

3002.  In  all  cases  it  goes  before  the  Sheriff  ? — ^Yes. 

3003.  Even  a very  minor  offence  ; the  fact  that  a 
tail  lamp  has  gone  out,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 
— ^That,  of  course,  does  not  come  under  the  Motor 
Car  Act.  It  is  competent  to  bring  a case  under  the 
Lighting  Act  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace  or  a Police 
Magistrate,  but  not  an  offence  imder  the  Motor  Car 
Act  of  1903. 

3004.  You  thhik,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous that  these  matters  should  not  be  dealt  with 
by  the  local  Justices,  but  by  the  Sheriff  ? — Without 
any  disrespect  to  the  local  Justices,  we  are  very 
strongly  of  that  view. 

3005.  Supposing  I am  driving,  and  I am  stopped 
and  asked  for  my  driver’s  licence,  and  I have  not 
got  it  in  my  pocket.  Would  that  go  before  the 
Sheriff  ? — ^It  must. 

3006.  In  all  cases  ? — In  all  cases. 

3007.  In  paragraph  9 you  say  you  think  that  the 
public  authorities  should  have  powers  to  prescribe 
parking  places  ? — ^Yes,  we  would  like  to  have  seen 
included  in  this  Draft  BiU  some  provision  for  Scotland 
such  as  is  included  as  regards  England  and  Wales 
in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1925. 

3008.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  local  authorities 
should  be  entitled  to  make  a charge  for  the  use  of 
these  parking  places  ? — ^No,  but  they  should  be  entitled 
to  appoint  places  m the  public  roads  or  streets  and 
to  rebate  them.  At  present  they  cannot  do  that. 

3009.  But  take  such  a case  as  Mr.  Stenson  Cooke 
mentioned,  the  idea  of  creating  an  undergroimd 
parking  place,  at  Leicester  Square,  which  obviously 
could  not  be  done  except  at  considerable  cost.  Do 
you  not  suggest  in  such  a case  that  the  local  authority 
should  make  a charge  ? — ^Undoubtedly,  so  long  as 
the  parking  place  is  not  in  a public  street. 

3010.  Your  point  is  that  no  charge  should  be  made 
on  a public  street  ? — ^No  charge  should  be  made 
where  the  parking  place  is  on  a public  road  or  street. 

3011.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  10-  I understand 
that  your  Club  is  opposed  to  any  definite  speed  limit. 
Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  entirely  opposed  to  it. 

3012.  You  would  rely  exclusively  on  the  power 
to  stop  a man  or  to  prosecute  a man  who  was  driving 
to  the  danger  of  the  public  ? — Exclusively. 

3013.  I take  it  that  you  would  agree  that  in  some 
cases  speed  hi  itself,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  may  be  an  element  of  danger  ? — ^I  am  agreed 
on  that. 

3014.  That  is  to  say,  that  although  I may  drive 
with  perfect  safety  at  60  miles  an  hour  on  a main 
road,  I might  be  driving  dangerously  at  10  miles  an 
hour  under  certam  circumstances  ? — ^That  is  so. 


3015.  You  admit,  therefore,  that  speed  itself 
could  be  an  element  of  danger  ? — ^It  may  be  an  element 
of  danger,  and  if  the  speed  limit  were  removed  I 
woiJd  not  object  to  it  being  stated  that  speed  could 
be  held  to  be  an  element  of  danger. 

3016.  Your'  objection  applies  not  merely  to  the 
existing  general  sjieed  limit  of  20  miles  per  hour — 
which  is  not  always  observed — but  also  to  the  local 
speed  limits,  which  are,  as  a rule,  10  miles  per  hoiu  ? 
— ^I  think  many  of  them  are  very  objectionable,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  are  quite  unnecessary. 

3017.  There  again  you  would  rely  on  dangerous 
driving,  speed  being  m all  these  oases  a possible 
element  of  danger  ? — ^I  would. 

3018.  Now,  we  come  to  your  comments  on  Viscount 
Cecil’s  Bill.  You  agree  that  the  Bill  was  designed 
with  a laudable  object,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  danger  on  the  road  ? — ^Yes,  I am  quite 
agreed  upon  that. 

3019.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  proposals 
in  the  Bill,  you  deal  first  of  all  in  paragraph  13  with 
the  question  of  tests  for  drivers.  I imderstand  you 
are  opposed  to  any  test  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  driver 
or  as  to  his  skill  in  driving  ? — Quite  opposed  to  that. 

3020.  Would  you  just  elaborate  that  ? — I think 
such  a test  is  unnecessary.  I think  also  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  apply  driving  tests  to  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  now  applying  for  driving 
certificates.  Without  serious  difficulties,  I think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  develop  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile and  encourage  the  introduction  of  new  drivers 
for  the  road.  There  is  not  sufficient  procedure  being 
provided  as  far  as  I can  see  for  the  education  of  new 
drivers,  and  there  must  be  a certain  number  of  drivers 
on  the  road  that  are  in  a sense  under  education. 

3021.  Well,  one  has  got  to  learn  sometime  ? — I 
have  yet  to  find  that  the  learner  is  any  more  of  a 
menace  than  many  of  the  more  skilled  men  who  are 
drivmg  motor  vehicles. 

3022.  Is  it  your  experience  that  most  of  the 
accidents  are  caused  by  new  uneducated  drivers  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think  there  is  an  inclination 
to  exercise  care  on  the  part  of  the  new  and  inexperi- 
enced, that  you  sometimes  do  not  find  on  the  part  of 
the  more  expert. 

3023.  The  new  driver,  as  a rule,  is  somewhat 
frightened  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  ? — Yes,  I think 
as  a general  rule  he  is. 

3024.  And  he  goes  with  extra  caution  ? — Yes. 

3025.  But  your  highly  skilled  man  may  take  risks 
that  other  people  would  not  ? — I do  not  think  the 
examination  for  the  capacity  to  drive  would  exclude 
the  people  from  a certificate  that  it  might  be  desirable 
to  exclude. 

3026.  Would  you  agree  that  what  is  really  more 
important,  or  as  important,  as  actual  skill  is  what 
may  be  called  road  sense  ? — That  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all,  I think. 

3027.  That  can  only  be  acquired  by  practical 
experience  ? — That  is  so,  and  I think  there  has  been 
a good  deal  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
and  of  the  automobile  organisations  themselves,  in 
encouraging  road  sense,  and  that  is  having  a very 
salutary  effect  on  drivers  generally. 

3028.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  test  which  has 
been  suggested  to  us,  viz.,  physical  fitness  or  unfitness, 
I gather  your  view  is  that  a man  should  make  a 
declaration  that  he  has  not  got  any  physical  disability, 
and  you  would  leave  it  at  that  ? — I would  not  object 
to  a carefully  worded  declaration,  and  to  perrnission 
being  given  to  the  local  authority  to  grant  a licence 
where  the  matter  is  submitted  to  them,  in  circum- 
stances where  the  declaration  might  exclude  the  man 
from  the  right  to  a licence. 

3029.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  man  has  defective 
vision  or  some  physical  . . . ? — Or  bad  hearing. 
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or  has  lost  a limb  ; he  might  be  a perfectly  good  driver 
and  a perfectly  safe  driver,  and  the  declaration  might 
exclude  his  right  to  a licence. 

3030.  Then,  if  he  were  prosecuted,  the  fact  that  his 
declaration  were  untrue  would,  of  course,  tell  against 
him  ? — No,  I am  not  suggesting  that  he  should 
refrain  from  stating  the  disability.  He  should  state 
the  disability,  and  if  the  licensing  authority  is  satis- 
fied that  the  disability  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  them 
refusing  the  licence,  they  should  have  power  to 
grant  it. 

3031.  But  you  are  rather  banking  on  the  fact  that 
every  one  will  tell  the  exact  truth.  I do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  in  Scotland  ? — If  you  are  not  going  to 
proceed  on  that  assumption,  then  you  may  wipe  out 
any  idea  of  a declaration  altogether. 

3032.  You  would  not  have  any  kind  of  physical 
exammation  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

3033.  You  would  simply  rely  on  the  declaration  ? 
— Physical  conditions  alter  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  result  of  an  examination  would  not  have  very 
much  permanent  value. 

3034.  Now,  we  come  to  another  proposal  of  Lord 
Cecil’s  that  the  speed  of  cars  should  be  controlled  by 
certain  mechanical  devices.  Yoiu  view  is  that  such 
mechanical  devices  could  be  tampered  with,  and  they 
would  be  quite  meffective  ? — am  not  sufficiently 
mechanical  to  express  an  opinion,  but  I am  advised 
that  it  is  a practical  impossibility  satisfactorily  to 
control  the  speed  of  the  engine  by  any  mechanical 
device. 

3035.  You  are  advised  to  that  effect  by  your 
experts  ? — Yes,  and  I have  seen  it  proved. 

3036.  Of  course,  it  is  C|uite  true,  is  it  not,  that 
certain  makers  of  cars  do  limit  the  speed  of  their  cars 
by  mechanical  devices  during  the  fii'st  500  or  1,000 
miles  while  they  are  being  I'lm  in  ? — do  not  know  that 
they  are  able  to  limit  it  by  any  device  on  the  car,  but 
they  certainly  limit  it  by  advice  to  the  buyer  of  the 
car  that  during  the  first  500  miles  it  should  not  exceed 
a certam  speed.  There  are  well-known  devices  on 
certain  makes  of  cars  under  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
speed  is  so  governed  that  it  cannot  exceed  a specified 
number  of  miles  per  hour.  If  the  evidence  hi  the 
courts  is  taken,  it  has  been  proved  in  numerous  oases 
of  infraction  of  the  speed  limit  that  these  governors 
have  not  been  very  effective,  and  that  the  speed  has 
been  in  excess  of  the  governed  limitation. 

3037.  I take  it  that  if  such  a device  is  applied,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  to  certam  makes  of  cars  to  prevent  people 
exceeding  a certam  speed  while  the  car  is  being  rmi 
in,  it  may  be  effective  so  long  as  it  is  not  tampered 
with  ? — ^That  is  so. 

3038.  And  the  man  would  not  want  to  tamper  with 
it  under  those  circiunstances.  But  your  advice  is  that 
all  these  devices  could  be  tampered  with  by  anybody 
sufficiently  expert  ? — ^In  view  of  a possible  suggestion 
as  regards  taxation,  we  took  advice  some  years  ago 
on  a proposal  under  which  a device  might  be  fitted 
to  a car  to  record  its  mileage,  but  after  a great  deal 
of  mvestigation  that  device  was  iiroved  to  be 
absolutely  futile. 

3039.  Now,  we  come  to  the  difficult  question  of 
compulsory  insurance  of  owners  agamst  accidents  to 
third-parties.  You  are  opposed  to  that  ? — I am. 

3040.  On  what  grounds  ? — ^Well,  in  the  fli'st  m- 
stance,  I do  not  thmk  it  is  necessary.  I object  to 
compulsion  primarily,  but  I also  thmk  comiiulsion  in 
this  case  would  require  to  be  followed  by  State  super- 
vision, and  that  I thmk  is  more  objectionable  still. 
If  compulsory  insurance  is  to  serve  the  purpose  that 
its  advocates  suggest,  then  the  whole  underl5dng 
system  of  insurance,  winch  is  an  indemnity  agamst 
liability,  would  have  to  be  altered,  because  liability 
does  not  necessarily  exist  and  because  in  many  cases 
the  insured  person  who  would  expect  and  might  be 
entitled  to  get  compensation  would  find  that  there 


was  the  defence  that  the  oar  was  being  improperly 
used,  or  that  the  owner  was  not  responsible  for  action 
in  law.  Consequently,  the  Insm’ance  Company  would 
be  freed  from  liability. 

3041.  You  refer  to  a case  where  somebody  was 
improperly  using  another  person’s  car  ? — ^That  is  right. 

3042.  That  is  not  a very  frequent  case  ? — think 
that  case  would  arise  more  frequently  if  there  was  a 
supposition  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person  that  there 
was  insurance  in  every  case.  At  the  present  moment 
that  is  not  really  considered,  because  I thmk  there  is 
a fairly  generous  view  taken  of  claims  for  compensa- 
tion, and  the  great  majority  of  the  owners  of  cars  are 
msured. 

3043.  Yes,  I believe  that  is  so,  but,  of  course,  you 
do  have  the  case  of  the  man  who  has,  it  may  be,  a 
small  car  or  a motor  cycle  or  something  of  that  sort 
bought  on  the  hire-purchase  system,  who  has  not  taken 
out  any  third-party  msurance  and  who  may  do  very 
serious  damage.  He  may  maim  somebody  for  life, 
and  possibly  exemplary  damages  may  be  awarded 
against  him,  and  then  there  is  nothmg  to  be  got  out 
of  him.  Is  not  that  a hard  case  ? — ^It  is  a hard  case, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  risks  the  public  have  to  run.  It 
is  no  harder  a case  than  that  of  a man  who  is  injm’ed 
by  the  butcher’s  boy  who  is  drivmg  a horse -van,  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  he  should  be  compulsorily 
msured. 

3044.  Not  the  boy,  but  probably  the  butcher  would 
have  to  pay  ?- — If  he  is  able. 

3045.  If  he  is  able  ? — ^I  tlunk  that  you  might  take 
an  analogy  from  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 
There  is  a compulsory  compensation  payable  with 
regard  to  worlmien  who  are  insured  m their  employ- 
ment, and  even  where  the  amomit  of  the  compensation 
has  been  defined  and  fixed  by  law  there  is  no  com- 
piJsion  with  regard  to  the  employer  that  he  should 
insure  himself  agamst  that.  That  should  come  a loi^ 
way  before  a proposal  for  the  msurance  of  a certain 
section  of  the  community  agamst  claims  that  are 
undefined. 

3046.  Of  course,  the  difference  is  that  most  of  the 
employers  are  men  of  means  and  substance,  and  a 
great  many  motor  drivers,  especially  drivers  of  the 
smaller  cars  or  motor  cycles,  may  have  no  means  at 
all,  or  only  very  small  means.  Is  not  that  the 
difference  ? — ^I  would  not  say  a great  many. 

3047.  A certam  number  ? — I cannot  recall  a 
case  where  an  action  has  been  brought  agamst  an 
owner  of  a motor  vehicle  for  damage  to  a third-party 
where  he  has  not  been  able  to  meet  the  damage. 

3048.  There  have  been  cases  ? — I believe  that,  but 
I oaimot  recall  a particular  case  at  this  moment.  I 
thmk  they  are  comparatively  few. 

3049.  I take  it  that  your  Club  are  definitely  opposed 
to  the  proposal  ? — ^We  are. 

3050.  Now,  what  about  Lord  Cecil’s  suggestion  for 
compelling  a reduction  of  speed  when  approaching 
villages  or  towns  by  alterations  of  the  levels  of  roads  ; 
by  what  are  called  “ caniveaux  ” in  France  ? — ^I  think 
if  the  other  provisions  of  his  Bill  were  to  be  judged  on 
that  one  alone,  it  would  condemn  the  whole  BiH.  I 
think  that  is  a most  ridiculous  suggestion,  and  I am 
surprised  that  Lord  Cecil  should  put  it  forward. 

3051.  What  do  you  tlunk  the  result  would  be  ?— 
The  result  would  be  daily  claims  on  the  local  authori- 
ties for  keeping  then-  roads  in  such  a condition,  that 
damage  might  be  done  to  those  who  are  using  them 
under  ordinary  conditions, 

3052.  I do  not  see  how  you  can  have  a claim  agamst 
a local  authority  if  they  were  only  carrying  out  the 
law.  However,  may  I put  it  this  way  ? You  thmk 
it  would  result  in  accidents  and  danger  ? — I am  sure 
it  would.  In  the  early  days  of  motoring,  when  the 
mnlri  roads  in  France  had  frequent  trenches — 
“ caniveaux  ” — which  were  put  there  for  a different 
purpose  altogether,  there  was  much  damage  done  to 
vehicles  who  met  them  unawares,  or  in  the  dark. 
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3053.  I take  it  that  youi'  Club  are  not  in  favour  of 
that  proposal  ? — No.  They  are  very  strongly  opposed 
to  it. 

3054.  The  rest  of  your  Memorandum  concerns 
roads  in  Scotland,  and  it  contains  a number  of 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  the  Western 
Highlands,  and  so  on,  which  I have  read  with  great 
interest,  but  I do  not  think,  if  I may  say  so,  that  we 
as  a Royal  Commission  can  go  mto  the  question  of 
detailed  proposals  such  as  you  make  with  regard  to 
certain  ferries  and  bridges  and  new  roads,  beyond  the 
fact  that  we  have  your  Memorandum,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  pubhshed  with  the  rest  of  your  evidence, 
and  it  wOl  stand  on  record  ? — I am  only  putting  it 
forward  as  indicative  of  schemes  which  are  necessary 
or  desirable  in  order  to  extend  road  transport,  and, 
through  the  extension  of  road  transport,  to  develop 
country  that  is  calling  for  development  at  the  moment. 

3055.  I quite  understand  that.  Is  there  any  point 
I have  missed  in  your  Memorandum,  or  any  further 
statement  you  would  wish  to  make  before  I pass  the 
questions  round  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  On  the 
question  of  construction  of  these  roads,  I think  I 
emphasised  the  point  that  while  it  may  be  thought 
that  this  calls  for  considerable  expenditure,  a great 
deal  can  be  done  by  the  improvement  of  existing 
roads  as  distinct  from  the  construction  of  great  high- 
ways. I think  it  might  also  be  taken  into  account  that 
some  of  these  larger  schemes  would  not  only  pay  for 
themselves  by  the  development  of  the  country  through 
which  they  run  or  into  which  they  are  now  to  be  taken, 
but  there  would  he  the  obvious  saving  at  the  moment 
by  the  reduction  of  the  unemployment  which  any 
considerable  undertaking  of  this  kind  would  result 
in. 

3056.  You  mean  in  road  construction  ? — I think 
there  is  a suitable  opportunity  at  the  present  moment 
for  employing  a large  number  of  men  in  road  con- 
struction to  the  extent  which  material  and  plant  is 
availahle,  and  that  the  money  that  is  being  spent 
otherwise  in  the  support  of  these  men  would  be  put 
to  some  profitable  purpose. 

3057.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  ask  you  a 

question  on  paragraph  9,  first  of  all,  with  regard  to 
the  parking  of  oars.  I daresay  you  will  remember 
that  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  a central  parking 
place  should  be  estabhshed  in  London,  for  instance. 
Would  you  advocate  something  of  that  kind  in  the 
busy  towns  in  Scotland,  or  would  you  prefer  to  see 
some  arrangements  made  by  which  cars  should  be 
parked  outside  the  towns  ? — I think,  with  the  growing 
demand  for  parldng  faoihties,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  arrangements  should  be  made  by  the  local 
authorities  for  the  parking  of  cars.  In  many  cases, 
the  demand  upon  the  roads  and  streets  is  now  reaching 
such  a condition  that  parking  is  becoming  to  some 
extent  an  obstruction.  The  roads  and  streets  were 
not  really  made  for  parkmg  cars,  and  I think  probably 
it  is  for  the  local  authorities  to  conceive  some  means 
for  removing  parking  places  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  busy  thoroughfares  ; but  it  will  not  do  to  advise 
the  owner  to  park  his  oar  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  place  where  he  may  be  making  his  call  or 
doing  his  business. 

3058.  Then  I suppose  you  reaUy  would  advocate 
some  central  parking  place  which  would  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  traffic  that  would  normally  go 
through  the  town  ? — One  was  referred  to  yesterday 
with  regard  to  London.  One  has  been  suggested  with 
regard  to  Glasgow,  that  if  the  Clyde  could  be  bridged 
from  Jamaica  Bridge  to  the  Stookwell,  a distance  of 
probably  a quarter  of  a mile  or  so,  it  would  make  one 
huge  square  in  which  a very  effective  parking  place, 
and  bus  and  tram  station,  could  be  installed  at  not 
very  great  expense,  and  would  at  once  give  the  centre 
of  the  city  a very  large  place  for  such  a purpose  that 
is  not  available  just  now.  An  Ex-Lord  Provost 
brought  forward  that  suggestion,  and  it  has  been 
very  favourably  commented  upon  by  some  traffic 
authorities. 


3059.  Another  suggestion  with  regard  to  this 
question  was  made  by  one  of  the  Witnesses,  who 
proposed  that  a line  should  be  drawn  outside  the 
city  or  in  the  outside  limits  of  the  city,  beyond 
which  motor  oars  should  not  proceed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town.*  Would  you  approve  of  that  ? — 
No,  I would  strongly  oppose  any  proposal  of  that 
kind. 

3060.  You  would  prefer  to  see  parkmg  places  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  ? — Yes,  rmdoubtedly. 

3061.  On  the  subject  of  speed  limits,  I want  to  ask 
this.  I understand  that  yoiu  organisation,  and  in 
fact  most  of  the  motor  organisations  that  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley  represented  here,  are  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  any  speed  limit,  but  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  speed  limit  of  any  kind  is  desirable  in  the 
centre  of  any  town  ? — I would  abolish  all  limits.  The 
lay-out  of  a town  is,  in  itself,  the  best  limit. 

3062.  You  think  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a great  volume  of  traffic  m a given  street  in  a town 
would  make  the  driver  cautious  ? — It  is  bound  to  do 
so,  and  that  limit  is  only  imposed  on  the  car  at  the 
time  that  the  traffic  and  congestion  is  there.  The 
objection  generally  is  that  no  arbitrary  speed  limit  is 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  supported  unless  that  speed 
limit  can  be  justified  at  aU  hours  of  the  day  and 
night. 

3063.  They  vary  in  various  towns.  You  some- 
times see  a 10-mile  speed  limit  and  sometimes  an  even 
lower  one  ? — I believe  that  is  so  in  England.  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  variation  in  Scotland.  Lord 
Dunedin,  when  he  was  Secretary  for  Scotland,  took 
the  view  that  the  Act  did  not  provide  for  any  other 
limit  than  10  miles. 

3064.  Now  on  the  subject  of  driving  licences,  again 
I gather  that  yom-  Association  is  not  in  favour  of 
a test  of  the  prospective  driver  ? — We  are  not. 

3065.  These  tests  do  apply  in  certain  countries 
abroad  ? — Yes.  I do  not  know  much  about  them, 
but  I believe  they  apply  in  some  comitries  abroad. 
I believe  they  apply  in  France,  but  I have  not  any 
facts  on  the  subject. 

3066.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  whether  there 
are  any  statistics  available  which  tend  to  show 
whether  these  tests  have  lessened  accidents  or  the 
reverse  ? — I do  not  know  if  there  are  any  statistics 
available. 

3067.  I have  only  two  more  questions.  In  London 
of  course,  I think  what  causes,  or  what  contributes 
to  causing,  a certain  amount  of  congestion,  is  heavy 
motor  lorries,  sometimes  drawing  a trailer  or  two 
trailers,  which  travel  through  the  centre  of  the  town 
from  outside,  and  which  are  proceeding  to  destinations 
beyond  London.  I am  referring  rather  to  loads  of 
heavy  iron  and  steel,  which  are  being  conveyed  from 
the  north  to  the  south  ? — Yes. 

3068.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  those  heavy  lorries 
being  diverted,  so  that  instead  of  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  they  would  have  to  go  outside  and 
continue  . their  journey  beyond  the  limit  ? — Yes  ; 
I would  welcome  anything  that  would  ease  the  traffic 
conditions  in  the  town,  and  would  not  impose  any 
unfairness  upon  the  owner  of  the  lorry.  I should 
think,  as  a general  rule,  the  owner  of  the  lorry  would 
be  very  glad  to  be  diverted. 

3069.  I am  sure  the  inhabitants  of  the  streets  would 
be  very  glad  ? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt. 

3070.  One  more  question  on  the  subject  of  the  rule 
as  to  passing  approaching  cars  on  the  left.  That  has 
been  the  rule  in  this  country  for  a great  many  years  1 — 
Yes. 

3071.  In  most  foreign  countries  you  pass  a vehicle 
approaching  you  on  the  right,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3072.  Would  you  advocate  the  rule  being  changed 
in  this  country,  so  as  to  make  the  practice  universal 
throughout  Europe  ? — No. 

* Cee  Memo.  No.  6,  para.  9,  page  147. 
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3073.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

3074.  AVhy  not  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  practical  difficulties  with  regard  to 
tram  lines,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  which  would  make 
such  an  alteration  much  too  costly.  The  number  of 
drivers  from  this  ooimtry  who  are  inconvenienced  by 
the  altered  rule  of  the  road  on  the  Continent  is  neglig- 
ible, and  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  drivers  who 
come  from  the  Continent  and  have  to  conform  to  the 
rule  of  the  road  here  is  comparatively  negligible.  To 
an  ordinary  driver  the  reversal  from  one  rule  of  the 
road  to  another  is  not  a very  serious  matter. 

3076.  No.  I am  approaching  it  rather  from  this 
point.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  rule  was  universal 
throughout  Europe,  and  consequently  applied  to  this 
country  as  well,  all  the  motor  manufacturers  who 
make  cars  for  sale  abroad  would  be  able  to  put  their 
steering  column  and  wheel  in  the  same  position,  with- 
out havmg  to  make  any  change  whatever  for  their 
foreign  market.  The  wheel  and  steering  column  are 
on  the  off-side  of  the  oar  at  present  ? — ^Yes,  but  you 
will  see  very  few  cars  manufactured  in  France  with 
the  steering  wheel  any  different  from  the  cars  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain.  In  America  I believe  it  is 
different,  but  I would  not  be  disposed  to  alter  our 
methods  to  suit  America. 

3076.  No,  but  would  it  not  be  more  convenient, 
speaking  generally,  if  the  rule  of  the  road  was  changed 
and  made  universal  ? — It  would  be  very  convenient 
if  the  same  rule  of  the  road  applied  to  the  whole  world, 
but  I would  hesitate  before  we  took  the  lead  in 
altering  our  rule  of  the  road  to  conform  to  others. 

3077.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : If  a petrol  tax  was 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  revenue,  could  you  give  us 
any  indication  of  what  tax  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  the  £25,000,000  which  is  now  raised  ? — ^You 
mean  in  addition  to  the  millions  raised  by  the  petrol 
tax  ? 

3078.  Yes  ? — 1 would  say  it  would  bo  necessary  to 
double  the  present  petrol  tax. 

3079.  Would  that  produce  anything  like  it  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  very  far  from  it. 

3080.  Now  if  the  petrol  tax  was  doubled,  would 
it  not  make  the  cost  of  petrol  oppressive  upon  the 
users  of  petrol  for  other  purposes  than  motor  oars  ? 
— ^No,  I do  not  think  so.  The  users  of  petrol  for 
other  purposes  than  road  traction  are  comparatively 
few. 

3081.  Is  there  not  an  increasing  demand  for 
stationary  power  ? — If  you  are  gomg  to  look  upon 
the  petrol  tax  as  a road  tax,  and  apply  all  the  proceeds 
of  the  petrol  tax  to  road  purposes,  it  woidd  be  mifair 
for  other  people,  but  as  the  tax  is  being  raised  for 
various  other  purposes  I do  not  see  why  the  users  of 
petrol  for  commercial  purposes  should  not  pay  an 
additional  tax. 

3082.  You  think  the  proceeds  should  all  be  used 
for  Imperial  purposes  ? — They  might  be.  I would 
not  add  to  it. 

3083.  On  paragraph  16  on  the  question  of  speed, 
you  say  very  definitely  that  the  carelessness  of  the 
pedestrian  is  the  chief  cause  of  accidents.  Is  that  so  ? 
— I think  so. 

3084.  Not  the  speed  of  the  vehicles  ? — No. 

3086.  You  said  that  the  beginner  is  slow  and 
cautious  and  does  not  have  any  accidents  ? — ^No,  I 
did  not  say  that.  I said  that  the  beginner  is  less 
likely  to  have  accidents  through  recklessness,  than 
the  man  who  imagines  he  is  an  expert  driver  and 
would  get  a certificate  of  capacity. 

3086.  What  amount  of  carelessness  do  you  charge 
against  the  pedestrian  ? — The  chief  carelessness  is  in 
using  the  street  without  also  using  his  eyes  at  the 
same  time. 


3087.  A pedestrian  must  walk  somewhere.  The 
pedestrian  must  walk  on  the  road  if  there  are  no 
footpaths  ? — ^He  must  do  so  with  some  regard  to  the 
traffic  which  is  using  the  road. 

3088.  Therefore  if  a man  is  walking  along  a road 
and  a motor  overtakes  him  and  hoots,  is  he  to  take 
that  to  be  a warning  to  get  out  of  the  way  or  be  killed  ? 
— ^No,  I have  no  S5unpathy  with  the  motorist  who 
hoots  loudly  to  say  “ Get  out  of  my  way.”  To  give 
every  credit  to  the  motorist,  he  pays  every  regard 
to  the  convenience  of  the  pedestrian,  but  I object 
to  the  pedestrian  who  crosses  the  road  looking  at 
his  feet,  or  reading  his  paper. 

3089.  Do  you  say  that  jpedestrians  are  so  indifferent 
to  their  lives  that  they  are  not  equally  on  the  look  out 
for  motorists  ? — No,  they  have  become  callous,  and  as 
time  is  going  on  a great  many  of  the  liedestrians 
are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  motor  car  should 
get  out  of  their  way,  or  should  have  sufficient  power 
to  pull  up  before  it  reaches  them,  and  they  do  not 
take  all  the  care  they  might  in  using  the  road. 

3090.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I take  it,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  a petrol  tax  in  substitution 
for  the  present  registration  tax,  or  part  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3091.  I take  it  you  are  in  favoiu’  of  it  for  the  reason 
that  you  think  it  will  more  closely  approximate 
taxation  to  user  of  the  road  ? — ^Yes. 

3092.  If  a petrol  tax  were  substituted  for  the 
existing  scheme  the  owner  of  a private  car  who 
wants  to  use  it  only  at  week-ends  would  save  money  ? 
— ^That  is  right. 

3093.  Have  you  thought  how  that  arrangement 
would  apply  to  the  owner  of  a commercial  car  who 
worked  it  to  the  fullest  pos.sible  extent  ? — ^Yes. 

3094.  Would  it  not  penalise  him  ? — ^I  think  very 
possibly  the  commercial  car  would  pay  more  imder 
a petrol  tax  than  it  is  paymg  now  under  the  present 
tax,  but  I think  it  has  got  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  mcidence  of  taxation  between  the  different 
categories  of  motor  car  users  is  not  fairly  balanced 
yet. 

3095.  Do  you  mean  that  the  commercial  car  owner 
is  now  pa5dng  a larger  proportion  than  the  owner  of 
the  private  car  ? — ^No,  a smaller  proportion,  having 
regard  to  the  use  and  Ms  wear  and  tear  of  the  road. 

3096.  You  see  no  objection  to  penalising  him  in 
favour  of  the  private  car  owner  ? — I do  not  think 
so,  if  it  is  going  to  establish  an  ecputable  adjustment 
between  the  different  classes  of  cars. 

3097.  His  user  of  the  road  is  entirely  industrial  ? 
— Yes,  but  if  he  has  to  pay  more  he  will  pass  it  on  to 
Ms  customer. 

3098.  That  increases  the  cost  of  transport  ? — To 
take  from  him  the  proper  cost  of  transport  is  not  an 
argument  against  it.  At  the  present  moment  he  is 
not  paying  a proper  share  of  his  cost. 

3099.  The  increased  cost  of  transport  imposes 
another  burden  upon  industry  and  commerce  ? — It 
might. 

3100.  In  favour  of  the  owner  of  the  private  oar  who 
wants  to  use  it  at  the  week-end  only  ? — I do  not  think 
there  is  a very  large  number  of  private-oar  owners  who 
use  them  for  what  might  be  called  “ joy-ridmg.” 
The  great  majority  of  private  cars  are  used  for  some 
utility  purpose. 

3101.  I thought  you  agreed  that  the  one  advantage 
of  the  petrol  tax  woiild  be  to  release  the  owner  of  the 
private  oar  who  wanted  to  use  it  for  part  time  only  ? 
— Yes,  but  there  is  not  a large  proportion  of  those 
users. 

3102.  You  do  not  object  to  releasmg  him  and 
imposing  a further  burden  on  the  others  ? — ^Not  if  it 
is  going  to  brmg  an  equitable  result. 

3103.  {Mr.  Montague)  : With  regard  to  the  subject 
of  compulsory  insurance,  you  said  that  it  would  be 
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objectionable  because  it  would  mean  increased  State 
supervision.  Might  I ask  you  to  say  what  you  mean  by 
that  ? — If  you  do  not  have  a certain  measure  of  State 
supervision  over  the  Insurance  Companies,,  you  would 
really  make  them  licensing  authorities.  It  would  be 
for  them  to  accept  renewals  of  the  insurance,  or  to 
prevent  a person  from  driving  altogether  perhaps. 

3104.  Would  you  say  that  compulsory  insurance 
would  imply  that  the  State  would  have  to  take  over 
insurance  ? — Not  State  insurance,  but  it  would  need  a 
very  close  State  supervision.  It  might  mean  State 
insurance  ultimately. 

3105.  Would  your  objection  to  compulsory  insur- 
ance mean  the  State  takmg  over  the  whole  of  the 
msurance  with  regard  to  motor  traffic  ? — I do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  at  all  desirable  for  the  State  to  take 
that  over. 

3106.  Supposing  you  have  area  licensing  authorities, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  State  insurance 
through  that  particular  machinery  to  be  practicable 
or  desirable  ? — I do  not  think  so,  except  at  very  much 
increased  cost  to  the  motor  owner.  Insurance  would 
never  be  conducted  by  the  State  at  the  cost  it  is  now 
conducted. 

3107.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? — I do  not  know  of  any 
State  Department  that  is  conducted  at  the  moment 
with  the  same  economy  as  private  enterprise. 

3108.  On  the  subject  of  parking  of  cars  in  towns  you 
said  that  you  thought  that  the  arrangements  made  by 
local  authorities  should  be  of  such  a character  that  the 
parking  places  should  not  be  too  far  away  from  where 
the  motorist  wanted  to  do  his  business.  For  it  to  be 
reaUy  convenient  and  practicable  would  not  that  mean 
that  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of  official 
parking  places  would  have  to  be  provided  : I am 
thinking  particularly  of  London  ? — Yes,  there  are  a 
large  number  of  official  parking  places  in  London — 
places  where  cars  may  be  left,  whether  they  are 
official  or  otherwise. 

3109.  Without  any  special  supervision  ? — Yes,  the 
authorities  have  appointed  them,  or  if  they  have  not 
appointed  them,  they  do  not  interfere  with  them. 

3110.  We  had  before  us  yesterday  some  photogi’aphs 
of  a proposed  underground  parking  place  at  Leicester 
Square.  Do  you  think  that  the  development  of  that 
kind  of  thing — a well  regulated  parking  place — ^would 
be  necessary  in  some  of  the  towns  ? — I think  it  would 
be  desirable,  but  I would  not  like  to  express  any 
opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  parking  places 
can  be  secured.  The  question  of  underground  or 
otherwise  raises  very  important  considerations  which 
I am  not  competent  to  speak  about. 

3111.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  of  London  goes, 
would  you  say  that  many  of  these  parking  places  are 
objectionable  to  other  users  of  the  road  ? — Yes,  I am 
sure  that  parking  places  hi  a great  many  of  our  lai’ge 
towns  are  an  objection  ; they  are  restricting  the  use  of 
the  highway  by  other  users  of  the  road. 

3112.  Would  you  say  that  as  far  as  possible  the  same 
procedure  as  in  other  things  municipal  might  be 
apphed  to  the  question  of  parking  of  motor  cars  ? — 
It  would  be  a great  convenience  to  the  motor  oar 
owner. 

3113.  And  to  the  users  of  the  street  generally  ? — 
I am  not  going  to  say  it  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authority  at  the  moment  to  provide  such 
places. 

3114.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  petrol  tax,  are  you 
aware  of  the  fact  that  one  big  industrial  concern  in 
Great  Britain — I refer  to  the  Co-operative  Societies — 
as  a result  of  the  fourpence  tax  on  petrol,  will  be 
involved  in  an  additional  taxation  of  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds — somewhere  approaching  a 
quarter  of  a million  ; are  you  aware  of  that  fact  ? — 
No,  but  if  there  were  a sufficient  number  of  vehicles 
to  justify  it,  then  they  are  only  paying  their  share 
along  with  the  other  taxpayers. 


3115.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  petrol  taxation, 
and  the  use  of  motor  oars  either  for  business  or  con- 
venience ; what  would  you  say  to  the  principle 
that  indirect  taxation  of  airy  kmd  is  undesirable  ? — 
There  you  are  getting  on  to  a question  of  political 
economy  which  I am  not  very  well  versed  in. 

3116.  The  reason  why  I put  that  question  is  this. 
When  you  talk  about  a petrol  tax  and  its  equity  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  you  are  inunediately  and  invariably 
mvolved  in  a lot  of  per  contra  considerations  which 
make  the  whole  subject  incidentally  more  difficult. 
Would  it  not  at  least  be  an  easy  way  out  of  that  side 
of  the  question  if  instead  of  indirect  taxation  in  the 
way  of  petrol,  you  had  a direct  taxation  in  the  way  of 
income,  on  the  assumption  that  a motor  oar  owner  is 
a more  wealthy  man  than  the  non-owner  ? — He  is 
already  paying  his  income  tax  if  he  is  a more  wealthy 
man. 

3117.  Why  should  it  not  be  put  on  the  income  tax 
as  a whole  ? — If  this  is  going  to  be  a road  tax,  you 
caimot  measure  a man’s  use  of  the  road  by  his  income. 

3118.  What  I am  thinking  of  is  the  effect  of 
increased  petrol  taxation  upon  industry.  Income 
tax,  of  course,  is  tax  upon  income  rather  than  a tax 
upon  production  ? — The  question  has  already  been 
conceded  by  the  amoimt  that  was  put  on  to  industry 
in  the  last  Budget.  It  is  only  a question  of  amount 
that  is  at  issue  now. 

3119.  Now  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the  care- 
lessness of  the  pedestrian.  Would  you  admit  the 
general  principle  that  the  pedestrian  has  as  much 
right  to  the  use  of  the  road  as  the  owner  of  the  motor 
oar  ? — Yes,  every  member  of  the  community  has  an 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  road. 

3120.  Following  from  that,  would  you  say  that  a 
pedestrian  using  the  road  would  as  legitimately  have 
the  right  to  hoot  a motorist  out  of  the  way  as  a 
motorist  to  hoot  a pedestrian  out  of  the  way  ? — Yes, 
if  he  is  going  faster  than  the  other. 

3121.  Is  it  merely  a question  of  going  faster  ? — 
There  is  no  occasion  for  hooting  unless  he  is  going  to 
pass.  He  would  not  hoot  if  he  was  going  to  follow 
behind  at  a slower  speed  than  the  pedestrian  or  the 
vehicle  in  front.  He  only  hoots  to  warn  him  of  his 
approach. 

3122.  May  I put  to  you  the  question  that  I put  to 
the  Witness  yesterday  with  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  speed  limit.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  with 
the  development  of  the  motor  car  and  the  larger  use 
of  the  motor  oar,  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  might  be 
said  that  a high  speed  on  a certain  stretch  of  road 
would  be  safe  is  that  the  pedestrian  has  made  it  safe 
by  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  by  recognising  the  fact 
that  those  speed  cars  are  in  existence  ? I use  the 
illustration  of  the  pedestrian,  because  many  pedal 
bicycles  have  been  driven  off  the  road  because  of  the 
high-speed  motor  traffic.  Take  the  case  of  a long 
stretch  of  road  in  the  coimtry,  which  may  have  along 
it  a large  number  of  cottages.  That  road  may  not 
have  cross  turnings  and  you  can  see  a mile  along  it  ; 
it  may  appear  to  the  motorist  fairly  safe  and  he 
speeds  along,  but  may  it  not  also  be  that  the  parents 
of  children  living  in  those  cottages  may  not  allow 
their  children  to  approach  the  road  because  of  those 
cars,  with  the  result  that  the  children  do  not  use  the 
road  as  freely  as  they  would  like  to  use  it  ? At  all 
events  they  do  not,  and  therefore  the  roads  may 
appear  safer  to  the  high-speed  motorists  ? — A motor 
oar  driver  should  not  pass  through  villages  in  such 
a way  that  he  is  not  prepared  for  people  crossing  the 
roads,  and  if  there  is  abuse  of  the  road,  the  pedestrian 
or  pedal  cyclist  has  a grievance,  provided  they  are 
using  the  roads  m a proper  fashion. 

3123.  But  as  a matter  of  practical  experience,  does 
a motorist  consider  the  residents  of  the  scattered 
wayside  cottages  ? — I thinli  he  does. 

3124.  I am  afraid  it  is  not  my  experience.  I am 
not  a motor  driver,  but  I have  travelled  in  other 
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people’s  motor  cars.  I do  not  see,  in  the  most 
experienced  drivers,  the  slightest  consideration  of 
possible  eventualities.  The  thing  that  is  there  is 
taken  account  of,  but  the  thing  that  is  not  there  is 
not  ? — ^With  all  respect,  I should  say  that  you  have 
been  inifortimate  in  the  friends  whose  cars  you  have 
travelled  in. 

3125.  {Mr.  W.  B.  Smith ) : You  stated,  in  regard  to 
parking  places  on  the  highways,  that  you  were  not  in 
favour  of  any  charge  being  made  by  the  local  author- 
ity ? — No,  I am  opposed  to  the  local  authority 
having  the  right  to  make  charges  for  the  use  of  the 
public  streets. 

3126.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  some  of  our  older  cities 
there  is  a great  difficulty  in  making  provision  for 
parking  without  the  local  authority  spending  some 
money  on  widenings  or  adjustments  to  make  it 
possible  ? Would  you,  imder  those  circumstances, 
recognise  the  right  for  a small  charge  being  made  ? — 
I would  suggest  that  if  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
widening  or  improvement  might  be  kept  off  the 
public  highway,  and  a charge  in  that  case  would  be 
perfectly  proper. 

3127.  In  the  case  you  quoted  of  Glasgow,  would 
you  recognise  that  that  is  a case  where  a charge 
should  be  made  by  the  local  authority  ? — You  mean 
over  the  Clyde.  I think  if  they  made  a large  improve- 
ment and  made  such  a parking  place  it  would  be 
perfectly  proper  to  make  a charge. 

3128.  In  reply  to  a question  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
you  stated  that  you  were  not  in  favour  of  a speed 
limit  within  zone  areas,  but  your  answer  related 
more  to  the  larger  towns  or  cities,  where  you  illus- 
trated your  point  by  saying  that  the  volume  of  traffic 
itself  regulated  the  speed.  What  about  villages  and 
small  county  towns  ? — ^I  do  not  think  in  villages  in 
counties  or  county  towns  there  is  a necessity  for  a 
speed  limit,  unless  the  narrowness  or  crookedness 
of  the  streets  is  such  that  that  speed  limit  is  absolutely 
necessary  at  all  times  and  imder  all  conditions. 

3129.  Do  you  recognise  that  the  general  life  and 
movement  of  people  in  the  country  is  rather  slower 
than  in  the  towns,  and  that  in  itself  might  be  a reason 
why  zoning  areas  might  be  arranged  and  found 
desirable  ? — Yes,  but  I think  the  general  common 
sense  of  the  drivers  of  vehicles  recognises  that  fact 

3130.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
driver  ? — ^Yes,  absolutely.  You  get  better  driving 
with  greater  responsibility. 

3131.  The  regulation  being  only  by  proper  signs  ? 
— Yes.  I do  not  object  to  proper  discriminating 
signs. 

3132.  What  about  heavy  vehicles,  Mr.  Smith  ? 
Would  you  leave  them  open  as  well  ? — ^I  would  leave 
all  vehicles  open,  but  certainly  I think  such  an 
authority  as  the  Ministry  of  Transport  might  have 
power  to  make  regulations  as  regards  the  speed  of 
specific  classes  of  vehicles. 

3133.  As  they  have  now  ? — ^Yes. 

3134.  Of  course  there  is  another  danger  that  would 
arise  from  heavy  vehicles,  is  there  not,  that  if  they 
travel  at  great  speed  past  property  that  might  be 
adjacent  to  the  road,  there  would  be  the  possibility 
of  damage  being  done  by  vibration  ? — ^Yes,  there  is 
that  possibility,  but  they  will  do  that  in  passing  at 
three  miles  an  hour. 

3135.  I do  not  think  the  danger  would  be  so  great 
at  tliree  as  at  30  miles  per  hour  ? — ^Possibly  not  the 
danger,  but  the  damage. 

3136.  But  having  regard  to  that,  would  you  favour 
some  regulation  or  restriction  ? — ^I  would  leave  that 
to  the  Minister. 

3137.  But  you  do  not  object  to  some  regulations 
being  made  ? — ^No. 

3138.  In  regard  to  this  question  of  insurance, 
you  quoted  in  support  of  your  opinion  workmen’s 


compensation.  Are  you  aware  that  m that  respect 
there  is  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  arising  out  of 
cases  that  have  either  to  be  supported  by  friends, 
or  out  of  public  funds,  where  there  is  no  means  on 
the  part  of  the  person  to  meet  his  obligation  ? — ^No. 

3139.  Would  you  take  it  from  me  that  that  is  so  ? 
— ^Yes,  certainly. 

3140.  How  are  you  going  to  protect  the  individual 
in  the  case  quoted  by  the  Chairman  who  may  be  very 
seriously  injured  or  incapacitated  for  life,  and  has 
either  to  be  supported  by  his  friends  or  piublic  funds  ? 
Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  that  should  be  left 
just  to  the  chance  of  the  owner  himself  insuring 
against  liability  ? — ^I  do  not  see  why  this  question 
should  arise  with  regard  to  the  motor  car,  because 
the  danger  to  the  other  members  of  the  community 
has  been  absent  for  all  time  with  regard  to  all  classes 
of  users  of  the  road.  There  was  a time  when  it  was 
jocularly  said  that  Insurance  Companies  would  not 
insure  pedestrians  because  pedal  cyclists  had  increased 
so  enormously  on  the  road. 

3141.  Surely  the  position  has  changed.  With  the 
large  number  of  fast-moving  veliicles  on  the  road  a 
different  set  of  circumstances  has  arisen.  I suggest 
that  creates  a new  necessity,  and  the  average  member 
of  the  public  is  entitled  to  some  protection  or  some 
assurance  that  if  he  is  injured  by  some  other  person 
he  will  be  amply  compensated  ? — ^It  is  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  force  on  him  the 
obligation  to  insure.  Insurance  is  voluntary,  and 
there  are  some  people  who  object  to  insurance  on 
prmciple. 

3142.  Yes,  but  a man  who  is  injured  might  also 
object  on  prmciple,  and  he  does  not  get  much  satis- 
faction. Your  opinion  is  against  it  ? — ^I  am  absolutely 
against  it. 

3143.  You  mentioned  something  about  “ black- 
listed ” people.  How  would  you  treat  that  class  of 
person  ? — ^In  the  event  of  compulsory  insm-ance 
being  mtroduced,  you  would  certainly  need  to  iirovide 
for  some  court  of  appeal  or  authority  to  whom  a 
person  who  thought  he  had  been  unjustly  treated 
because,  owing  to  his  inability  to  produce  an  insurance 
policy,  he  had  been  refused  a licence,  could  apply. 

3144.  Apart  from  the  question  of  compulsory  m- 
surance,  if  your  suggestion  that  the  speed  limit  should 
be  abolished  is  adopted,  offences  would  be  very  largely 
reduced  to  one  class,  that  of  dangerous  driving.  What 
do  you  suggest  should  happen  in  the  case  of  a person 
who  has  been  convicted  of  that  offence  on  several 
occasions  ? — 1 did  not  raise  this  question  in  association 
with  people  who  had  had  their  licences  suspended  or 
endorsed.  I raised  it  purely  on  the  opinioir  of  Insurance 
Ccmpanies  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  risks 
altogether  apart  from  licences,  and  a person  might  be 
refused  an  insurance  policy  who  had  never  had  an 
endorsement  of  his  licence  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
accidents  he  had  had  or  the  record  he  had  with  the 
Companies. 

3145.  I am  thinking  of  providing  the  public  with  as 
much  protection  as  possible  in  the  absence  of  com- 
pulsory insurance,  and  I would  like  to  know  your 
view  as  to  what  you  think  should  be  done  in  the  case 
of  a person  who  has  repeated  convictions  ? — 1 think 
that  the  powers  given  to  the  Courts  under  the  Motor 
Car  Act  to  suspend  or  withdraw  or  disqualify  are 
ample. 

3146.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : You  consider  that  the  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of,  at  all  events,  the 
main  highways,  should  be  a national  charge  ? — 1 do. 

3147.  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  but  you  think 
there  might  be  some  trouble  in  working  that  so  far 
as  the  actual  execution  of  the  maintenance  was  con- 
cerned. May  I put  it  to  you  that  the  present  system 
would  equally  apply  ? As  you  know,  in  the  case  of 
the  classified  roads,  the  local  authorities  have  to  submit 
an  estimate  of  the  improvements  which  they  propose 
to  carry  cut,  and  the  cost.  That  has  to  be  approved 
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by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Then  the  work  itself 
has  to  be  approved  before  the  present  grants  are  paid  ? 
—Yes. 

3148.  If  the  grants  were  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Atholl  Road,  instead  of  60  per 
cent.,  would  not  that  meet  your  point  ? — ^If  the 
responsibility  is  devolved  upon  the  local  authority, 
that  would  meet  the  point. 

3149.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Mmistry  of  Trans- 
port, both  with  regard  to  the  estimate  and  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work  ? — Yes,  but  I think  there  is 
probably  a further  point  of  view  ; that  if  you  are 
going  to  charge  a central  authority  with  the  care  of  a 
main  through  route,  they  should  themselves  decide, 
apart  from  the  local  authorities,  what  heavy  work 
they  are  going  to  undertake. 

3160.  I agree,  but  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
entrusting  that  work  to  the  local  authority,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  that  it  was 
properly  done  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I have  every 
confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  local  authorities. 

3161.  When  you  say  it  should  be  a national  charge, 
I take  it  you  mean  that  it  should  be  simply  transferred 
from  partly  ratepayer  and  partly  taxpayer  to  wholly 
taxpayer  ? — That  is  right. 

3162.  The  cost  of  reconstruction,  however,  would 
be  in  great  measure,  would  it  not,  due  to  the  increasing 
requirements  of  motor  traffic  ? — ^Yes,  there  is  no  doubt. 

3153.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  that 
the  motor  traffic  should,  therefore,  contribute  a larger 
proportion  to  that  cost  than  they  do  at  present  ? — 
That  is  only  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  user  of 
the  road  should  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  road  or  for 
the  construction  of  the  road.  I take  my  stand  on  the 
view  that  the  roads  are  a national  asset,  and  they 
should  become  a national  liability. 

3164.  Would  there  be  anything  unreasonable  in 
the  suggestion  that  if  those  roads  were  reconstructed 
at  large  cost  out  of  the  national  pocket,  the  motor 
users,  for  whose  purposes  they  are  reconstructed, 
should  contribute  ? — ^The  roads  are  reconstructed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  the  motor  user,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Nation. 

3155.  I thought  you  admitted  a moment  ago  that  it 
was  in  view  of  the  increasing  requirements  of  motor 
traffic  that  the  reconstruction  was  required  ? — ^Yes, 
but  not  for  the  motor  user  but  owing  to  the  increased 
use  of  the  roads. 

3156.  That  is  rather  a fine  distinction.  On  the 
point  of  a petrol  versus  a horse-power  tax,  as  you 
know,  the  Departmental  Committee  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  in  levying  a petrol  tax.  May  I take  it 
that  your  view  is  there  was  really  no  substance  in  the 
difficulties  put  forward  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee ? — expressed  that  view  to  that  Departmental 
Committee,  and  it  has  been  proved  since  that  the 
imposition  of  a petrol  tax  is  a practical  possibility. 

3167.  There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  that. 
Assume  that  the  horse-power  tax  was  retained ; would 
you  like  to  suggest  any  improvements  in  the  present 
system  of  levying  that  tax  ? I -understand  that  the 
formula  under  which  the  taxable  horse-power  is 
ascertained  does  not  satisfy  everyone.  There  is  also 
the  question  about  the  rebate  on  old  engines.  Are 
there  any  points  of  that  kind  that  occur  to  you  ? — 
For  some  time  we  took  the  view  that  the  horse-power 
tax,  as  presently  conceived,  has  a prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  British  motor  ind-ustry,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
induced  them  to  make  engines  of  a narrower  bore  and 
longer  stroke  in  order  to  avoid  heavy  taxation,  and 
the  man-ufacture  of  which  excludes  them  to  a large 
extent  from  the  overseas  markets  where  they  are  com- 
peting with  the  larger  engines  that  are  made  in 
America. 

3168.  You  no  longer  hold  that  -view  ? — still  hold 
the  view,  but  I do  not  think  the  considerations  now  are 
so  strong  as  they  were. 


3169.  You  have  nothing  to  suggest  in  that  con- 
nection ? — ^The  only  thing  that  might  be  suggested 
would  be  that,  instead  of  the  present  simple  foimula, 
the  measurement  of  the  cylinder  capacity  should  be 
exchanged  for  it.  But  there  is  so  little  in  it,  that  if 
horse -power  is  going  to  be  the  basis  of  taxation  you 
may  as  well  keep  the  present  simple  method.  The 
old  cars,  I think,  might  receive  some  consideration. 
Some  of  the  older  cars  that  are  paying  a heavy  tax 
are  of  very  little  value,  because  they  were  constructed 
before  the  designers  had  given  full  effect  to  the 
considerations  of  the  . 

3160.  [Chairman)  : There  is  a rebate  on  old  cars  ? 
— Cars  made  prior  to  1913. 

3161.  That  is  a fixed  date  ? — Yes. 

3162.  [Mr.  Learmontli)  : That  rebate  was  intro- 
duced in  1918  ? — Yes. 

3163.  Cars  which  at  that  date  were  five  years  old  ? 
— That  was  really  to  discriminate  between  the  cars 
that  had  been  made  with  the  larger  bore  before  the 
new  method  of  taxation  came  in,  and  designers  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  themselves  into  line 
with  it. 

3164.  Would  you  suggest  that  a period  of  five  years 
should  be  applied  backwards  for  a similar  rebate  ? — 
I think  so. 

3165.  With  regard  to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
there  is  a distinction,  as  you  Imow,  between  careless 
and  dangerous  driving  ? — Yes. 

3166.  I rather  thinlc  Mr.  Cooke’s  evidence  was  to  the 
effect  that  that  distinction  should  be  eliminated  and 
that  all  careless  chiving  should  be  regarded  as  danger- 
ous driving  ? — That  is  our  view.  We  thinlc  the  word 
“ careless  ” is  too  indefinite. 

3167.  That  point  has  been  considered  by  the 
Association  ? — Very  carefully.  We  have  submitted 
representations  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  that 
pohit. 

3168.  As  you  Imow,  under  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  it  was  proposed  that  the  licensing  authorities 
should  be  counties  and  boroughs  with  a population  of 
20,000  instead  of  the  old  suggestion  of  50,000.  Have 
you  any  views  in  regard  to  that  ? — Is  this  licensing 
of  public  service  vehicles  that  you  are  speaking  of  ? 

3169.  Yes. — That  is  not  a subject  that  I have  very 
much  knowledge  of,  but  I think  . 

3170.  I wondered  if  you  had  considered  it  ? — No, 
I have  not  considered  it,  but  the  only  reservation 
that  occurs  to  me  is  that  a licensing  authority 
should  not  be  the  authority  that  is  in  competition  with 
the  vehicles  that  they  propose  to  license.  There  is  a 
difficulty  raised  where  circumstances  of  that  kind  are 
present. 

3171.  With  regard  to  this  question  of  insurance, 
under  the  Bill  it  is  proposed  that  there  should  be 
compulsory  insurance  of  public  service  vehicles.  Does 
your  objection  to  compulsory  insurance  extend  to 
public  service  vehicles  ? — No.  I am  quite  prepared  to 
accept  insurance  of  public  service  vehicles  for  fare- 
paying passengers. 

3172.  Your  objection  only  extends  to  the  private 
motor  car  ? — That  is  right. 

3173.  On  the  subject  of  parking  places,  in  your 
Memorandum  you  refer  to  powers  having  been 
obtained  in  local  Acts  by  several  corporations.  The 
Burgh  of  Falkirk  got  powers  last  Session  ? — And 
Dundee,  I think. 

3174.  Under  those  powers,  are  they  not  entitled  to 
charge  ? — I am  open  to  correction,  but  I thought  not. 

3175.  I,  too,  am  open  to  correction,  but  I was  under 
the  impression  that  they  were.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  road  signals,  you  heard  Mr.  Cooke  s 
e-vidence  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

3176.  Are  you  at  one  -with  him  that  that  should  be 
simply  a matter  of  education  and  courtesy  ? — No, 
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I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Home  Office  and  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland,  as  is  the  case  just  now,  have 
gone  to  the  length  of  considering  and  issuing  a well- 
defined  code  of  road  signals,  they  should  be  able  to 
enforce  them  in  a statutory  fashion.  For  this  reason  ; 
I think  that  I find  creeping  in,  in  Scotland  at  any  rate, 
one  or  two  instances  where  local  authorities  are 
asking  for  local  by-laws  extracted  from  this  code  of 
non-obligatory  signals,  which  I think  is  very 
objectionable. 

3177.  That  being,  I take  it,  the  practical  view 
which  is  expressed  in  paragraph  11  of  Memorandum 
No.  9*  which  was  put  in  by  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  ? — 
Yes. 

3178.  With  regard  to  the  declaration  as  to  dis- 
ability, your  view,  I took  it,  was  that  if  the  man 
made  a declaration  of  disability  it  would  then  be  for 
the  licensing  authority  to  consider  whether  that 
disability  was  or  was  not  sufficient  to  disentitle  him 
to  a driving  licence  ? — Yes. 

3179.  Would  you  allow  each  local  authority  to  judge 
for  itself  whether  a disability  was  or  was  not  sufficient 
to  disentitle  the  man,  or  would  you  have  a uniform 
list  of  disabilities  ? — I think  there  would  require  to  be 
initially  a uniform  list  of  disabilities  that  had  to  be 
appealed  against. 

3180.  [Major  Salmon)  : Regarding  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  BiU,  is  it  the  intention  of  your  Club  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  Ministry  as  regards  omissions  from 
or  additions  to  the  draft  Bill  ? — We  have  already  done 
that  at  very  considerable  length. 

3181.  Recently  ? — At  the  time  they  issued  the  Bill 
to  us  and  asked  for  our  views — I think  twelve  months 
or  so  ago. 

3182.  Have  you  seen  the  draft  Bill  since  ? — I have 
not  seen  an  amended  Bill.  They  supplied  us  with  a 
schedule  of  the  representations  we  had  made,  and  told 
us  the  points  they  proposed  to  concede  and  the  other 
points  they  proposed  to  consider,  and  we  made  further 
representations  on  these  points,  and  there  the  matter 
rests. 

3183.  You  do  not  know  what  conclusions  the 
Ministry  have  come  to  in  that  comiection  ? — No.  I 
do  not  thinlt  they  have  issued  a final  draft. 

3184.  In  paragraph  8 you  say  that  the  Motor  Car 
Act  of  Scotland  differs  in  its  administration  from  that 
of  England  by  reason  of  a High  Court  decision  of  1906. 
Do  you  find  that  the  method  of  having  motor  oar  oases 
tried  before  the  Sheriff  is  more  satisfactory  than  if 
they  were  tried  before  an  ordinary  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ? — We  think  so.  We  have  a trained  legal  mind 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  cases.  When 
this  matter  was  first  decided,  the  conditions  were 
slightly  different,  but  the  local  inducement  to  bringing 
prosecutions  was  entirely  removed  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  fines  went  to  the  Treasury  from  1906  in 
Scotland,  whereas  in  England  they  went  to  local 
purposes  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Roads  Act  of  1920. 

3186.  But  in  effect  you  think  it  is  better  for  the 
trained  mind  to  deal  with  these  cases  than  the 
ordinary  Justice  of  the  Peace  ? — We  are  very  strongly 
of  that  view. 

3186.  In  paragraph  25  you  are  suggesting  that  a 
number  of  railway  lines  are  miremunerative  to  the 
Companies,  and  only  carry  the  traffic  they  are  by 
Statute  compelled  to  provide  for.  I understand  your 
®'^ggostion  to  be  that  those  tracks  would  make 
excellent  motor  roads,  instead  of  remaining  as  ordinary 
railway  tracks  ? — I think  so. 


3187.  [Sir  E7’nestHiley) : Do  you  think  it  isneoessai 
to  have  a trained  legal  mind  to  decide  whether  a ma 
has  offended  the  law  by  not  carrying  his  licence  ? — Ni 
it  is  not  necessary,  but  I think  it  is  very  desirable  1 
have  a trained  legal  mind  in  deciding  all  questior 
that  might  involve  law. 
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3188.  Do  you  mean  that  all  small  cases,  against 
drivers  of  motor  oars  must  of  necessity  go  to  the 
English  equivalent  of  the  Sheriff  ? — I am  only 
speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  Scotland.  We 
think  our  jm-isdiction  is  very  much  superior  to  that 
prevailing  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  we  hope  it  wiU  be 
continued  under  the  new  BiU. 

3189.  I suppose  you  have  not  considered  how  many 
oases  there  are  in  England  ? — ^No.  Probably  our 
practice  is  more  advantageous  if  it  is  going  to  prevent 
the  bringing  of  a large  number  of  trivial  cases  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  local  Bench. 

3190.  How  about  the  time  of  the  County  Court  ? — 
I am  suggesting  that  probably  in  that  case  they  do 
not  take  them  there  if  they  are  trivial. 

3191.  Or  shaU  we  say  Quarter  Sessions  ? Your 
Sheriff  is  a combination  of  the  County  Court  Judge 
and  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ? — We  should  not 
like  to  see  our  present  arrangement  disturbed. 

3192.  [Major  Astor) : Yoiu  Association  covers  the 
whole  of  Scotland  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

3193.  Do  you  keep  in  touch  with  similar  Associa- 
tions in  England  ? — Oh,  yes.  We  are  associated  with 
the  Royal  AutomobUe  Club,  and  we  act  in  close 
harmony  and  association  with  the  Automobile 
Association  in  Scotland. 

3194.  So  that  reaUy  what  is  accepted  by  one  is 
accepted  aU  round  ? — ^We  are  the  admmistrative  part 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  for  Scotland,  and  in 
Scotland,  where  the  Automobile  Association  are 
represented  by  their  own  officials  and  officers,  we  work 
in  the  closest  co-operation.  As  regards  road  enquiries 
and  road  signals  we  work  entirely  in  common,  and  we 
have  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  their  road  patrols 
under  a working  arrangement  we  have  with  them. 

3195.  Apart  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  other  places,  would  you  say  that 
there  is  congestion  on  the  roads  in  Scotland  ? — No. 

3196.  There  is  not  ? — No,  there  is  no  congestion 
except  in  special  places  at  special  times. 

3197.  I imagine,  from  what  one  reads,  that  most 
of  the  accidents  happen  in  those  villages,  especially 
the  mining  villages,  m the  south  of  Scotland  ? — I have 
not  seen  any  statistics  showing  the  locality  of  the 
accidents,  but  I thinli  probably  that  may  be  so,  that 
they  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  villages  where  the 
children  and  the  commmiity  have  been  accustomed 
for  all  time  to  use  the  public  roads  as  their  playgroimds 
and  places  of  recreation. 

3198.  I thirds  it  is  fair  to  say  that  however  carefully 
you  drive,  they  are  very  dangerous  places.  Has  it 
ever  been  considered  that  by-passes  should  be  con- 
structed to  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — I think  that 
has  been  done  in  a few  places.  There  is  one  just  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stirlmg,  where  a by-pass  road  was  made 
round  the  village  of  St.  Ninian’s,  and  there  are  some 
other  instances  of  that  nature.  They  are  not  many, 
but  there  are  quite  a number  of  places  where  it  might 
be  done. 

3199.  With  advantage  ? — Yes. 

3200.  Are  you  in  favour  of  marking  places  where 
cars  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  ; for  example, 
at  bends  in  roads  and  so  on  ? — I do  not  think  it  is 
desirable  for  cai’s  to  stand  at  bends  in  roads  if  they 
can  avoid  it. 

3201.  You  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  mark  it  with 
a white  line  to  show  that  it  is  dangerous  ? — We 
issue  very  strong  recommendations  to  our  members 
and  motorists  generally  that  they  should  never  park 
or  leave  or  stop  their  cars  on  public  roads  where  there 
is  not  clear  vision  ahead  of  them,  and  where  they  may 
form  an  obstruction  or  danger  to  other  users,  but  I 
would  like  to  think  the  matter  over  before  I would 
suggest  that  it  should  be  made  a penal  offence  to  do 
that. 
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3202.  Pedestrians  in  Scotland  very  often  stand  still 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

3203.  It  is  a recognised  practice  ? — Very  often. 

3204.  Would  you  apply  any  sort  of  restriction  to 
that  ? — Oh,  no.  We  are  getting  on  very  well,  and 
through  time  and  education  both  sides  will  solve  the 
problem  to  a large  extent. 

3205.  Is  it  your  experience  that  very  few  stationary 
pedestrians  are  injured  by  passing  oars  ? — I do  not 
think  many  stationary  ones  are. 

3206.  It  is  really  the  man  who  rims  across  the  road  ? 
— That  is  right. 

3207.  Or  steps  off  the  pavement  ? — That  is  so.  The 
man  who  changes  his  mind  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  retraces  his  steps  or  adopts  a course  which  is  not 
to  be  expected,  is  the  man  who  gets  injured.  The 
person  who  keeps  on  his  steady  progress  or  maintains 
his  stationary  position  is  attended  to  by  the  over- 
taking driver. 

3208.  It  would  be  a great  help  if  the  pedestrian 
could  give  some  indication  when  he  was  going  to  step 
into  the  road  ? — It  would.  That  might  be  helped 
by  the  reversal  of  the  rule  of  the  pavement,  and  by 
advismg  pedestrians  that  they  should  always  step 
off  the  pavement  facing  the  approaching  traffic,  and 
that  the  road  might  be  used  in  the  same  way  under 
the  conditions  that  a railwayman  is  allowed  to  walk 
along  the  railway  line. 

3209.  You  have  talked  of  education  and  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  motorist  in  giving  signals.  Would 
you  apply  the  same  to  pedestrians  ? — We  have  done  a 
lot  of  education  in  Scotland  by  distributing  leaflets 
to  the  school  children,  and  having  lectures  given  to 
them  by  police  officers,  and  otherwise,  and  these 
school  children  of  to-day  are  becoming  the  pedestrians 
of  to-morrow. 

3210.  That  is  being  done  ? — Yes,  it  is  being  done 
to  a large  extent. 

3211.  I think  it  is  true  that  the  casualties  in  London 
were  greatly  reduced  when  they  commenced  to 
educate  children  in  these  matters  ? — I am  quite  sure 
that  is  the  proper  place  to  start. 

3212.  {Lord  Northampton)  : With  regard  to  the 
precedence  of  oars  at  cross-roads,  there  seem  to  be 
two  schools  of  thought — one,  that  at  cross-roads 
certain  roads  should  be  laid  down  as  having  precedence 
over  others  ; that  they  should  be  signalled  for  the 
benefit  of  motorists  approaching  them,  and  that  a 
motor  coming  along  the  principal  road  should  have 
priority  over  the  one  coming  along  the  other  road. 
The  other  school  of  thought  seems  to  be  that  what 
they  call  the  off-side  rule  should  be  observed  ; that 
the  motor  proceeding  in  one  direction  should  have 
priority  over  a motor  coming  from  its  left.  Have 
your  Association  come  to  any  agreement  about  that  ? 
— My  Club  have  not  considered  that  matter  very 
definitely,  but  with  their  authority  I took  part  in  a 
Conference  called  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
recently  where  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  that 
Conference  is  making  a recommendation  that  the 
roads  that  are  considered  of  less  importance  should 
be  marked  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister,  who 
would  be  the  authority  on  the  subject,  and  would 
bring  the  same  ideas  to  bear  on  the  different  cross- 
roads. But  our  view  in  Scotland  all  along  has  been 
that  the  degree  of  danger  should  be  the  degree  of 
caution,  and  that  consequently  the  traffic,  that  is 
approaching  from  a side  road  or  subsidiary  road 
should  give  way  to  the  traffic  that  is  on  the  main 


road,  and  exercise  greater  care,  if  I might  jiut  it  that 
way,  on  approaching  or  turning  into  a main  road 
than  is  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  traffic  using  the 
main  road  itself.  I think  that,  combined  witn  the 
discriminating  recommendation  with  regard  to  the 
off-side  rule,  would  be  the  best  result,  but  personally 
I would  put  first  and  foremost  the  obligation  on  the 
side  road  traffic  to  discover  before  they  enter  the 
main  road  that  it  is  safe  and  proper  to  do  so. 

3213.  With  regard  to  the  speed  limit,  although  I 
imderstand  you  are  against  a speed  limit  of  any  sort, 
I suppose  you  are  in  favour  of  the  police  continuing 
their  habit  of  timing  oars  and  producing  the  speed 
at  which  the  car  was  travelling  as  evidence  supporting 
a charge  of  dangerous  driving  ? — As  evidence  of  an 
element  of  danger,  I could  not  object  to  it. 

3214.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  it,  with  the  idea 
of  catching  the  dangerous  driver  ? — Yes,  but  it  would 
need  to  be  alleged  as  dangerous  driving  proved  by 
speed. 

3215.  You  are  not  against  the  principle,  anyhow, 
of  timing  cars  ? — I am  against  timing  cars  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  they  exceed  an  arbitrary 
limit. 

3216.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  emission  of 
smoke  by  steam  vehicles  is  very  often  a serious  cause 
of  danger.  I do  not  Imow  what  your  experience  has 
been  about  that  ? — 1 think  that  is  the  case,  but  there 
is  sufficient  power  in  by-laws  to  deal  with  that  if  the 
authorities  desire  to  do  so.  I do  not  suppose  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  a steam  vehicle  from  emitting 
steam  at  some  time. 

3217.  You  are  not  against  their  use  on  the  roads 
altogether  ? — No. 

3218.  On  the  question  of,  perhaps  I may  say,  the 
making  of  certain  roads  a national  charge,  or  that 
100  per  cent,  grants  should  bo  made,  do  you  thinli 
the  best  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  revive  the  Trunk 
Road  Fund  which  existed  until  about  three  years 
ago  when  the  Road  Fund  was  “raided”  ? That  is 
to  say,  certain  of  the  arterial  roads  were  raised  above 
the  classification  of  Class  I roads  and  received  in- 
creased grants,  according  to  their  needs.  I believe 
the  Ministiy  made  increased  grants  according  to  what 
they  thought  was  their  need  ? — Probably  that  might 
be  the  first  step  towards  nationalising  the  main  roads. 

3219.  I have  frequently  seen  what  are  commonly 
called  char-a-bancs  carrying  more  than  14  jiassengers 
that  start  from  Glasgow  and  make  a four  days’  tour 
round  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  They  seemed  to 
me  to  be  quite  unsuited  for  your  Scotch  roads.  Are 
you  in  favour  of  that  sort  of  traffic  being  confined  to 
certain  roads.  Class  I roads  for  instance  ? — No,  I am 
in  favoiu  of  the  roads  being  made  to  fit  the  traffic  that 
is  faiiiy  entitled  to  use  them. 

3220.  Do  you  consider  that  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  that  particular  Inverness  road  would 
have  been  better  spent  if  it  had  been  spread  over  other 
roads  ? — I would  not  like  to  specify  the  Inverness 
road,  but,  speaking  generally,  I think  the  money 
spent  on  the  construction  of  new  roads  would  be  much 
more  wisely  spent  in  the  improvement  and  extension 
and  development  of  existing  roads.  Widening  and 
improvement  can  be  done  for  ten  miles  at  the  cost  of 
one  mile  of  new  road,  and  the  benefits  are  ten  times 
as  great. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Memo.  No.  12. 

MEMORANDUM 

submitted  by 
The  Earl  Russell. 


1.  I suggest  that  railways  might  develop  the  running 
of  self-contained  single-coach  trains  on  branch  lines, 
preferably  worked  by  petrol.  The  creation  of  special 
motor  roads  subject  to  a toll,  which  Parliament  has 
hitherto  discom-aged,  should  be  encouraged  if 
promoters  can  be  found  willing  to  spend  money  on 
them. 

2.  I think  co-ordination  between  the  railway  and 
road  services,  with  a view  to  abolishing  wasteful 
competition,  is  desirable,  but  it  is  very  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  public  being  exploited  owing  to  a 
monopoly  of  all  forms  of  transport  being  created. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  country,  e.g.,  North 
Wales,  where  such  a monopoly  might  quite  easily  be 
created,  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  charges  to 
the  public.  Effective  co-ordination  must  also  depend 
upon  a quasi-monopoly  of  road  traffic,  and  this  will 
be  referred  to  later  under  paragraph  4. 

3.  The  advantage  of  railway  iiassenger  transport 
is  its  speed,  but  this  advantage  is  largely  sacrificed  by 
the  railways  themselves,  owing  to  the  slovmess  of 
their  trains  in  many  instances.  For  example.  Great 
Eastern  expresses  with  restaurant  cars  only  average 
thirty-two  miles  an  hour.  An  express  train  from 
Brandon  passes  Whittlesford  Station  seventy-five 
minutes  after  leaving  Brandon,  while  it  takes  only 
fifty-five  minutes  to  do  the  same  distance  by  road. 
Again,  one  advantage  of  railway  passenger  travel  in 
winter  is  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  trains,  but 
many  of  them  are  insufficiently  heated.  Punctuality 
of  arrival  has  improved  ■ in  recent  years,  but  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  All  these  factors  are 
capable  of  modification  by  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Railway  Companies  concerned.  The  present  fares 
upon  the  railways  are  excessive,  and  the  fares  charged 
on  the  Southern  Railway  boat  trains  are  indefensible. 

As  regards  road  passenger  transport,  this  has  many 
inherent  advantages  owing  to  the  convenience  of  its 
starting-points,  to  its  passing  through  the  centre  of 
towns,  and  in  some  oases  owing  to  its  being  able  to 
take  a more  direct  route.  Its  principal  disadvantage 
is  speed,  and  if  motor-coaches  are  to  be  limited  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour  this  disadvantage  will  be  further 
emphasised.  At  the  same  time,  I should  hesitate  to 
say  that  a higher  speed  was  desirable  for  such  heavy 
vehicles,  though  in  cases  where  a road  can  be  seen  to 
be  clear,  and  where  the  vehicles  are  fitted  with  effective 
brakes  that  can  be  relied  upon,  higher  speeds  might  be 
permitted  without  danger  to  the  public.  It  is  worth 
while  observing  that  a great  many  coaches  have 
travelled  for  the  past  year  at  speeds  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  an  hour  without  accident. 

4.  I think  the  time  has  come  when  some  enactment 
resembling  the  London  Traffic  Act  should  be  passed 
in  respect  of  the  whole  country,  giving  power  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  to  regulate  the  following 
matters  : — ■ 

(а)  The  estabhshment  of  wasteful  competitive 

services  ; 

(б)  The  congestion  of  any  particular  road  or 

street ; 

(c)  The  mechanical  construction  and  safety  of 

passenger  coaches  ; 

(d)  The  stopping-places  and  parking-places  for 

such  vehicles  ; 

(e)  The  complete  prohibition  of  the  use  of  narrow 

or  dangerous  roads  ; 

(/)  The  regulation  of  fares  ; 

(g)  The  prohibition  of  unnecessary  competition 

with  tramway  services. 


I think  that  these  powers  are  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  Municipalities  who  have  expended  public 
money  in  the  establishment  of  either  tramway  or 
omnibus  services  ; in  the  interests  of  other  road  users, 
to  prevent  unnecessary  congestion  on  main  roads  or 
the  use  of  these  large  vehicles  on  dangerous  roads  ; 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  who  travel  by  them  for 
their  own  safety  and  convenience  ; and  finally  in  the 
interests  of  motor-coach  proprietors  themselves,  in 
order  to  put  their  business  upon  a stable  basis.  The 
allocation  of  a route  in  such  circumstances  would  be  a 
favour  to  be  compensated  for  by  a regular  fare 
approved  by  the  Minister,  and  an  obligation  to  give 
a certain  nainiminn  service  under  a time-table  to  be 
approved  by  the  Minister. 

5.  (a)  The  gradual  abolition  of  level- crossings.  I am 
informed  that  these  cost  Railway  Companies  £400  a 
year  to  maintain,  and  they  are  an  anachronism  and 
a danger  to  the  public,  the  expense  of  curing  which 
can  be  quite  properly  placed  upon  the  railways,  as 
they  will  reap  the  benefit.  I would  suggest  a scheme 
by  which  the  Railway  Companies  should  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  Road  Fund  a certain  sum  per  annum  in 
respect  of  each  level- crossing,  increasing  every  year 
until  the  tenth  year  and  varying  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  traffic  on  the  road,  imtil  after  ten 
years  no  level-crossings  would  be  permitted. 

(b)  There  is-  no  excuse  for  the  privileged  position 
occupied  by  Railway  Companies  in  the  matter  of 
overcrowding.  All  other  methods  of  transport  are 
compelled  to  provide  a seat  for  every  passenger  who  has 
paid  a fare.  Railway  Companies  alone  are  allowed  to 
sell  a ticket  to  a passenger  and  then  to  break  their 
contract  by  letting  him  stand  in  an  overcrowded 
carriage.  I suggest  that  as  from  some  date  twelve 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  every  Railway 
Company  should  be  liable  to  a fine  of  five  pounds  for 
every  passenger  for  whom  a seat  is  not  provided. 


3221.  ( Chairman)  : Lord  Russell,  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  submit  a Memorandum  to  us.  I see 
the  first  suggestion  you  make  is  that  some  of  these 
branch  lines  of  railways,  winch  we  are  told  are  not 
paying  propositions  now-a-days,  should  be  developed 
by  rumiing  self-contauied  single  coach  trams  ; is 
that  so  ? — I think  if  a more  frequent  service  by  smgle 
coach  trams  were  given,  traffic  on  the  branch  Imes 
might  probably  develop.  It  is  the  only  way,  I thmk, 
of  competing  with  road  competition. 

3222.  It  is  done,  is  it  not,  on  some  of  the  lines  ? — 
It  is  done  to  a very  small  extent  ; I thmk  it  might 
be  extended.  I thmk  the  Railway  Companies  can 
hardly  be  blamed  in  some  cases  for  closing  their 
branch  Imes  where  they  are  definitely  unprofitable, 
and  that  I thmk  is  the  alternative. 

3223.  I believe  it  is  the  fact  that  a nmnber  of  these 
branch  lines  do  not  pay  ; but  m most  cases,  I under- 
stand that  the  Companies  cannot  close  them  without 
getting  Parliamentary  powers  ; is  that  not  so  ? — 
Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

3224.  Of  course,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  other 
traffics,  such  as  coal,  and  agricultural  traffic,  and  so 
on  ? — Yes. 

3225.  Then  I see  you  rather  favour  what  are  called 
motorways,  that  is,  roads  constructed  by  private 
mdividuals  or  companies  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
motors  ; is  that  so  ? — ^Yes.  I have  never  been  able 
to  see  why,  if  private  people  were  willing  to  find  the 
money  and  take  the  risk  of  providing  a motorway, 
the  country  should  not  be  glad  to  let  them  do  it. 

3226.  Just  as  m the  old  days  people  were  willing 
to  put  up  money  to  construct  a railway  ? — Exactly. 
It  would  be  a relief  to  the  ordinary  roads  which  are 
mamtained  from  rates  and  taxes. 
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3227.  I siippose  you  would  not  allow  them  to  do 
that  without  obtaining  a Private  Act  ? — ^I  think 
they  should  be  subject  to  just  the  same  difficulties 
as  the  person  who  wanted  to  construct  a railway. 
Of  coui'se,  one  must  consider  the  amenities  of  the 
coimtry,  and  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
land,  and  shnilar  matters. 

3228.  And  also  you  have  got  to  make  sure  that 
the  capital  is  forthcoming  ? — ^I  think  you  must  make 
sm'e  that  the  project  is  not  abandoned  haH  way 
through. 

3229.  Is  there  not  a proposal  of  that  sort  before 
Parliament  now  for  the  construction  of  a motorway 
from  London  to  Brighton  ? — ^Yes,  there  is.  I do  not 
Imow  anything  about  it  beyond  the  published  facts. 

3230.  Have  you  considered  this  point  ? So  long 
as  people  can  use  the  existmg  roads  of  the  country 
free — ^I  am  not  referring  only  to  owners  of  private 
cars,  but  to  those  who  run  motor  omnibuses  and 
lorries — do  you  tliink  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  a 
toll  ? There  will  always  be  the  competition  of  the 
Kong’s  highway  which  is  free,  so  to  speak  ? — ^I  think 
in  a great  many  eases  they  would  be  willmg  to  pay 
the  toll,  not  only  in  the  case  of  private  cars  that 
wanted  to  do  the  journey  quickly,  but  also,  I think, 
in  the  case  of  busmess  velricles  ; they  may  find  it  well 
worth  while. 

3231.  Of  course,  that  is  a question  the  promoters 
would  have  to  consider  ? — Naturally,  it  is  primarily 
a matter  for  the  promoters. 

3232.  In  paragraph  2 you  speak  about  co  -ordination 
to  abolish  wasteful  competition.  I think  perhaps 
we  might  deal  with  that  when  we  get  to  paragraph  4, 
where  you  go  very  fully  into  it  ? — ^If  you  please. 

3233.  You  point  out  in  paragraph  3 that  the 
advantage  of  railway  transport  lies  in  its  speed,  but 
you  say  it  is  not  taken  advantage  of  in  certain  cases, 
and  you  instance  oases  on  what  is  now  the  London 
and  North  Eastern  Railway  ? — Yes.  I travel  very 
little  by  railway  myself.  I find  that  for  journeys 
imder  sixty  miles  the  car  is  quicker,  and  very  often 
cheaper,  but  I do  have  to  travel  on  the  Great  Eastern 
section,  and  I have  observed  their  speeds,  which  are 
very  poor.  They  do  not  take  the  advantage  that 
they  could  get  over  the  competition  of  road  service 
vehicles. 

3234.  That  is  a matter  for  the  Companies,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is  a matter  that  the  Companies  themselves 
could  put  right,  yes.  Of  course,  more  speed  costs 
more  money.  I think  the  Companies  say  that. 
But  it  would  enormously  improve  their  chances  of 
competing  with  the  road  service  vehicles  if  they 
could  beat  it  to  the  extent  they  ought  to  beat  it. 

323.5.  Then  you  think  the  fares  on  the  railways  are 
excessive.  Of  course,  they  have  been  put  up  since 
the  War,  have  they  not  ? — ^Yes.  I think  they  are 
excessive  in  the  sense  that  they  prevent  the  railways 
attracting  traffic.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  they  are 
excessive  from  the  point  of  view  of  railway  revemre. 
The  railways  cannot  afford,  I believe,  at  present  to 
reduce  their  fares  to  a penny  a mile  and,  so  far  as 
I loiow,  that  is  literally  true.  I may  say  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  about  all  this  before  the  Jomt 
Committee  on  the  Railway  Road  Powers  Bills,  on 
which  I sat.  We  were  impressed  with  their 
difficulties . 

3236.  Do  you  not  think  they  might  regain  some 
of  their  first-class  traffic  if  they  made  a reduction 
in  first-class  fares  ? The  difference  now  between 
first-class  and  third-class  fares  is  very  great,  is  it 
not  ? — T.  think  they  might,  but  I think  they  would 
regain  it  still  more  by  giving  comfort,  convenience 
and  speed ; otherwise  it  is  very  difficult  now  for 
first-class  traffic  to  compete  with  the  motor.  A 
motor  with  two  people  m it,  you  may  say,  can  beat 
the  railway  every  time  in  expense,  but,  of  course,  if 
you  get  a much  increased  speed,  and  if  you  get  such 
comforts  as  properly  heated  carriages,  restaurant 


oars,  and  so  on,  that  all  adds  to  the  attraction  ; 
otherwise,  I think  the  private  car  has  now  out  into 
the  fii'st-class  traffic  in  a way  that  the  railways  will 
find  very  difficult  to  fight.  I may  say  that  in  my 
own  case  I find  I can  get  to  London  with  two  people, 
not  only  a great  deal  cheaper,  but  actually  something 
like  twenty  minutes  quicker  than  if  I go  by  railway  ; 
that  is  a distance  of  ninety  miles. 

3237.  Of  course  you  go  direct  from  point  to  point  ? 
—Yes. 

3238.  That  makes  a great  deal  of  difference.  In  the 
second  part  of  paragraph  3 you  mention  motor 
coaches  and  their  speed.  They  are  allowed  by  law 
now,  I believe,  to  travel  twenty  miles  an  hour  ? — Yes. 

3239.  Are  you  in  favour  of  increasing  that  ? — 
— Prima  facie,  of  oom'se,  one  would  say  that  so  large 
a vehicle  with  its  passengers  to  take  care  of,  apart  from 
the  people  on  the  roads,  and  such  a weight  rumfing  on 
the  roads,  ought  to  go  at  a limited  speed,  but  as 
against  that  one  caimot  help  seeing  that  they  have  now, 
for  some  time,  run  at  speeds  very  much  in  excess  of 
that.  They  frequently  go  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  doing  that  apparently  without 
accident,  so  that  if  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that 
their  brakes  are  sufficient  to  control  them,  it  may  be 
that  on  certain  roads  higher  speeds  could  properly 
be  allowed.  One  cannot  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  run  at  higher  speeds  for  some  little 
time  wdthout  any  evils  resulting. 

3240.  I believe  they  have  been  timed  on  a good 
length  of  journey,  and  they  do  over  twenty  miles  an 
hour  even  when  the  local  limit  is  ten  miles  ? — Yes. 
I have  myself  followed  a char-a-banc  when  in  my  ear, 
and  it  has  been  gomg  thirty -two  or  thirty -three  miles 
an  hour  for  a long  distance. 

3241.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  co-ordination. 
I understand  your  view  to  be  that  wasteful  competi- 
tion should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  but  that 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  got  to  protect  the  public 
from  a monopoly  which  might  be  oppressive  ; is  that 
so  ? — ^Yes,  those  are  the  two  things  that  have  to  be 
balanced.  You  do  not  want  the  roads  crowded  with 
wastefuUy  competitive  services  ; on  the  other  hand, 
the  moment  you  give  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  you  should 
protect  the  public  against  being  exploited. 

3242.  At  present  the  railways  and  also  the  tram- 
ways are  feeling  very  severely  competition  which  in 
some  oases  may  be  wasteful ; is  that  not  so  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  We  had,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  evidence 
in  the  Railway  Bills  Committee  of  unnecessary 
services  being  run,  and  we  also  had  soma  evidence 
of  the  extent  to  which  a monopoly  has  grown  up  even 
in  road  services  already. 

3243.  Such  as  what  ? — Owing  to  the  very  powerful 
companies  that  now  run  these  passenger  road  services. 
They  have  created  a practical  monopoly  in  many 
places. 

3244.  They  have  bought  up  or  rrm  off  the  road  all 
the  small  competitors  ? — They  are  too  strong  for  the 
small  man  to  compete  wdth  for  long. 

3246.  We  know  that  in  London  that  question  is 
dealt  with  to  some  extent  imder  the  London  Traffic 
Act  ? — It  is,  yes. 

3246.  You  suggest  that  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  London  Traffic  Act  should  be  applied  to  the 
whole  country  ? I want  to  put  to  you  this  question. 
Would  you  take  the  rest  of  the  country  as  a whole, 
or  would  you  divide  it  up  into,  what  shall  I say, 
traffic  zones  or  traffic  areas  ? — I do  not  Icnow  that  it 
very  much  matters  whether  you  divide  it  into  areas, 
or  whether  you  take  the  whole  country.  I thmk 
it  is  necessary  that  this  traffic  should  really  be  con- 
trolled throughout  the  country,  because,  of  course, 
there  are  special  spots  of  scenic  beauty  or  otherwise 
where  you  may  get  congestion,  although  otherwise 
the  population  and  the  traffic  is  small. 
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B'’  3247.  Of  course,  we  do  get  heavy  traffic  round  large 
industrial  towns  ? — You  get  that,  yes. 

3248.  You  get  something  similar  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  London  Traffic  Area,  though  on  a smaller 
scale  ? — Yes.  Whether  you  administer  it  in  zones  or 
not,  I feel  very  strongly  that  it  ought  all  to  be  under 
the  Minister  of  Transport. 

3249.  All  to  be  done  by  the  Ministry  of  TransjDort  ? 
— Yes,  because  they  have  the  experience  and  the 
knowledge. 

3260.  That  would  greatly  increase  the  power  of  the 
Minister,  would  it  not  ? — It  does,  of  course,  very 
much  increase  his  powers,  but  he  is  always  subject  to 
comment  in  Parliament. 

3251.  It  would  not  appeal  to  those  people  who 
object  to  the  growth  of  bureaucracy,  would  it  ? — The 
growth  of  bureaucracy  is  almost  an  incident  of  a more 
complex  civilisation,  is  it  not  ? 

3262.  In  the  case  of  London  the  Minister  acts  on 
the  advice  of  a body  called  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  ? — Yes. 

3253.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  have  to  have  some 
similar  body  of  advisers  for  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  or  for  certain  areas  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  who  would  advise  him  in  the  same  way  ? — 
I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  should  have  some- 
thing corresponding  to  an  Advisory  Committee  which 
would  represent,  not  only  local  Imowledge,  but  local 
feeling  on  the  matter.  I think  that  is  very  desirable. 
Of  course,  he  is  not  bound  to  take  their  advice,  any 
more  than  he  is  bound  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 

3254.  And  you  think  this  regulation  should  embrace 
the  various  matters  you  put  down  from  {a)  to  {g). 
{a)  The  establishment  of  wasteful  competitive  services. 
I think  to-day  it  is  possible  for  almost  anybody  to  get 
a licence  to  run  a bus,  we  will  say,  from  one  point  to 
another  ; is  that  not  so  ? — I think  so,  yes. 

3256.  You  would,  therefore,  interfere  with,  or  take 
away,  the  present  more  or  less  wholesale  system  of 
granting  licences  for  public  service  vehicles  ? — Yes. 
You  would  interfere  with  both  the  freedom  of  the  man 
who  gets  the  licence,  and  the  freedom  of  the  local 
authority  who  grants  it. 

3266.  There  are  a great  many  local  authorities  who 
have  the  right  to  grant  licences  ? — Yes,  a great  many, 
and,  of  course,  in  practice  some  local  authorities,  as 
in  Edinbiu’gh  for  instance,  do  already  consider  the 
question  of  congestion  of  traffic  and  so  on  and,  either 
legally  or  illegally,  they  do  in  some  cases  refuse 
licences  where  they  think  they  would  be  redundant. 

3257.  In  London,  as  I have  no  doubt  you  Imow,  the 
position  is  simpler  because  there  is  only  one  authority 
granting  licences  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area  ; that  is,  the  Commissioner  of  Police  ? — 
Yes. 

3258.  Of  course,  in  the  country  generally  there  are 
very  many  borough  and  urban  authorities  grantmg 
licences  ? — In  the  mdustrial  districts  there  is  an 
enormous  number  of  licensing  authorities. 

3269.  That,  therefore,  would  mean  a complete 
revolution  in  the  system  of  licensing,  for  instance  ? — 
Yes.  It  is,  if  I may  say  so,  in  my  view,  very  important 
that  the  position  of  the  local  authorities  should  be 
defined.  I do  not  Imow  whether  you  have  had 
evidence  of  it  already,  but  it  is  at  present  in  a very 
chaotic  state,  and  the  law  is  really  rather  uncertain. 
The  local  authorities  are  not  allowed,  apparently,  to 
take  into  consideration  mairy  things  that  they  might 
properly  consider,  such  as  redundancy. 

3260.  We  have  had  some  evidence  of  that  already. 
You  deal  with  the  establishment  of  wasteful  com- 
petitive services  and  then  congestion.  You  would 
give  powers  to  the  Minister,  acting  under  local  advice, 
to  prohibit  vehicles  on  certain  roads  ; that  is  your 


idea,  is  it  not  ? — No,  not  to  prohibit  vehicles,  but  to 
refuse  to  license  an  additional  service  if  he  thought 
the  road  was  already  congested. 

3261.  In  other  wards,  control  of  traffic  ? — Yes,  the 
control  of  traffic. 

3262.  Then  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  con- 
struction and  safety  of  passenger  coaches,  which  I 
realise  is  a very  important  matter.  There  is  no 
proper  examination  now  ; is  that  not  so  ? — I do  not 
know  that  there  is.  I think  the  local  authority  may 
examine  them,  but  I do  not  know  that  they  do  in  all 
cases. 

3263.  They  are  not  compelled  to  ? — No. 

3264.  Then  you  would  also  give  the  Minister,  which 
is  a matter  which  seems  to  me  to  follow  necessarily 
from  a limitation  of  services,  the  right  to  control 
fares  ? — Yes,  I think  that  does  follow  necessarily  if 
you  give  him  control. 

3266.  Of  course,  the  competition  may  be  with 
railways.  You  do  not  suggest  that  he  should  interfere 
with  railway  fares  ? — I think  that  must  remain  with 
the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal.  If  I might  say  a word 
on  (d),  stopping  places  and  parking  places,  that  is 
rather  important,  and  if  later  you  have  some  evidence 
from  Blackijool  you  wiU  find  that  there  they  have  a 
very  carefully  thought  out  system  by  which  these 
things  are  arranged.  They  get  an  enormous  number 
of  these  motor  coaches. 

3266.  A tremendous  invasion  in  the  summer  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  have  a very  complete  system  of 
regulation. 

3267.  Do  you  loiow  if  they  charge  ? — I could  not 
tell  you,  but  I think  not.  We  did  have  evidence 
about  it,  but  I have  forgotten. 

3268.  Is  there  anything  further  on  paragraph  4 
you  would  hke  to  put  before  us  ? — There  is  the  point 
of  competition  with  the  existing  tramway  services. 
I think  that  where  a tramway  service  has  been 
established  with  the  ratepayers’  money,  it  is  entitled 
to  some  protection  from  a competing  road  service. 
I think  as  I say,  this  really  would  be,  in  the  end,  in 
the  interests  of  the  motor  coach  proprietors  them- 
selves, because  a man  would  not  be  able  to  start  a 
route  reoldessly  on  the  chance  of  its  paying,  but  would 
be  allotted  a route  and  would  know  when  he  got  it 
that  ire  was  safe  to  keep  it  if  he  gave  a proper  service. 

3269.  He  would  get  security  which  he  is  not  getting 
now  ? — Yes. 

3270.  Then  in  paragraph  5 you  speak  about  level- 
crossings  on  railways.  We  aU  know  they  are  a 
nuisance  ; they  are  also  sources  of  danger.  Your 
suggestion  is  that  these  should  be  gradually  abolished, 
I thinlc  you  say  spread  over  a period  of  ten  years,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Railway  Companies  themselves ; is  that 
so  ? — I think  it  quite  proper  that  the  Railway  Com- 
panies should  pay  the  cost.  They  would  be  the 
people  who  would  benefit  by  the  abolition.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  granted  by  Parliament  a right  to 
interfere  with  the  public  highway  when  these  level - 
crossings  were  sanctioned  at  the  passing  of  their 
Private  Act,  but  I do  not  thinlr  it  is  improper  that 
Parliament  should  put  another  obligation  on  them 
when  circmnstances  have  changed. 

3271.  You  say  that  they  cost  the  Railway  Companies 
a lot  of  money  to  mamtain  ? — I have  been  told  that 
it  costs  about  £400  a year  to  signal  and  staff  a level - 
crossing  with  gates.  I am  not  sure  about  the  figures. 
I think  the  time  has  come  when  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  what  are  called  “ occupation  ” 
crossings  can  be  allowed  at  all. 

3272.  You  mean,  the  right  of  a farmer  to  cross  the 
railway  by  a level-crossing,  from  one  field  to  another  ? 
— Yes.  The  Commission  wiU  recollect  an  accident, 
I think  at  Shepreth,  where  a heavy  lorry  got  across 
the  line  and  wrecked  an  express  train.  The  question 
was  rather  different  when  anything  that  got  on  the 
line  would  be  brushed  aside  by  the  engine  and  only 
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the  person  in  the  gig  would  be  killed,  but  these  heavy 
lorries  are  cajjable  of  wrecking  express  trains  them- 
selves. 

3273.  A lorry  is  rather  different  from  Stephenson’s 
cow  ? — Very  different.  I am  not  sure  that  the  time 
has  not  come  when  the  total  abolition  of  occupation 
crossings  ought  not  to  be  considered,  or  at  any  rate 
made  subject  to  some  very  severe  regulation.  It  is 
a terrible  risk  for  a Railway  Company  to  be  exposed 
to,  to  have  a lorry  on  an  occupation  crossing  when  an 
express  train  is  coming. 

3274.  Would  you  suggest  that  they  should  be 
abolished  at  the  expense  of  the  Railway  Companies  ? 
— It  would  not,  of  course,  cost  the  Railway  Companies 
anythmg  to  abolish  them. 

3275.  Simply  get  rid  of  them  ? — Get  rid  of  them. 
If  the  owner  of  the  land  wants  access  I think  he  ought 
to  pay  for  the  connection. 

3276.  You  may  out  a farm  in  half  ? — I know.  I am 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  cases  where  they 
are  very  serious  they  might  be  got  over  by  making 
the  proprietor  pay  for  a man  to  guard  the  gates,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  But  it  is  a terrible  risk  to 
expose  the  Railway  Company  to,  that  of  finding  a 
lorry  on  an  occupation  crossing. 

3277.  In  paragraph  5 (6)  you  speak  about  the 
privileged  position  occupied  by  the  Railway  Com- 
panies in  the  matter  of  overcrowding.  Would  you 
develop  that  ? — The  Railway  Companies  are  the  only 
form  of  licensed  passenger-carrying  traffic  in  this 
country  that  is  allowed  to  overcrowd  its  vehicles,  and 
to  sell  a ticket  for  a seat  without  providing  a seat. 

3278.  Surely  one  often  buys  an  omnibus  ticket  and 
does  not  get  a seat  ? — ^When  you  get  the  omnibus  you 
get  the  seat ; you  may  have  to  wait  for  the  omnibus. 

3279.  They  are  allowed  to  carry  a certain  number  of 
people  standing  ? — There  has  been  an  exceptional 
rule  since  the  War.  I think  they  are  allowed  in  the 
rush  horn’s  to  carry  five  people  standing,  but  that  is 
quite  exceptional.  With  that  exception,  both  omni- 
buses and  tramcars  have  to  provide  a seat  for  every 
passenger  they  carry,  and  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
standing  passengers.  The  Railway  Companies,  on 
the  other  hand,  sell  tickets  entitling  passengers  to 
seats  and  carry  twenty  in  a carriage  frequently  at  rush 
hours. 

3280.  The  railway  company  sells  its  ticket  in 
advance  ; the  omnibus  company  not  imtil  you  get  on 
board  ; is  not  that  the  position  ? — I do  not  think  that 
makes  any  difference. 

3281.  How  would  you  deal  with  it  ? I see  your 
point,  but  how  would  you  deal  with  it  ? Let  me  put 
a case  ; we  will  say  there  are  fifty  people  waiting  at  a 
station  for  a train,  and  when  the  train  comes  in  there 
is  only  room  for  thirty  people ; what  is  to  happen  ? 
It  is  a wayside  station  and  they  cannot  get  another 
train  ready  to  take  those  people  at  once,  and  they 
cannot  teU  till  the  train  comes  in  whether  there  is  room 
or  not  ? — The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  the  public, 
as  a rule,  would  rather  go  by  that  train  and  stand  than 
not  go  at  all.  That  is  the  advantage  the  railway 
companies  have  and  that  is  why  there  is  not  more 
objection  taken  to  it.  I did  have  this  out,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  with  the  Manager  of  the  North-Eastern,  about 
the  overcrowding  at  Liverpool  Street,  which  goes  on 
every  night.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  if  the  railway 
companies  were,  in  fact,  not  allowed  to  carry  any 
passengers  for  whom  they  could  not  find  seats,  they 
would  sooner  or  later  find  means  of  providing  the 
seats  ; they  would  not  lose  that  traffic.  They  simply 
do  not  do  it  now  because  they  know  they  can  carry 
passengers  at  full  fares  standing.  If  they  were  com- 
pelled to  lose  all  that  traffic,  they  would  soon  find  a 
way  of  stopping  it. 

3282.  By  putting  on  extra  trains  ? — By  putting  on 
extra  trains,  or  making  them  longer,  or  improving 
their  seating  accommodation.  They  would  not  allow 
that  traffic  to  be  lost.  All  the  standing  traffic  they 
carry  now  seems  to  be  illegitimate  profit. 


3283.  Your  proposal,  therefore,  is  to  make  it 
illegal  for  them  to  carry  what  are  called  “ strap- 
hangers,” just  as  it  is  illegal  for  the  buses  to  carry 
beyond  a certain  number  ? — ^Yes,  I should  fine  them. 
I should  make  them  pay  a fine  for  every  passenger 
they  carried  standing.  Of  course  the  answer  they 
made  to  me  was  that  it  would  be  imj)ossible,  but  I 
am  afraid  I do  not  accept  that  answer.  I thmk  if 
they  found  they  were  losmg  this  traffic  they  would 
make  it  possible. 

3284.  I do  not  quite  see  how  it  would  work  out. 
Take  the  Vndergroimd.  There  is  a terrific  rush  at 
certain  hours,  and  we  are  assm’ed  by  the  Undergroimd 
authorities  that  they  are  running  every  possible 
tram  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is  true. 

3285.  At  that  particular  time,  every  coach  that 
they  can  get  on  the  line  is  in  use,  the  trains  are  as 
long  as  the  platforms  will  accommodate,  and  they  are 
rrm  at  as  short  intervals  as  is  possible  with  any  regard 
to  safety  ? — ^Yes,  I believe  that  is  true. 

3286.  But  still  people  flock  there.  What  can  you 
do  in  a case  like  that  ? — It  is  rather  hard  to  say. 
The  people  in  that  case  will  have  to  travel  overground 
or  in  some  other  way. 

3287.  But  the  people  do  not  want  to  ? — ^That  is  the 
real  difficulty,  that  people  would  rather  go  standing 
than  not  go  at  all. 

3288.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  put  before  us  at  this  stage  before  I pass  the  questions 
roimd  ? — ^Not  on  the  Memorandmn,  but  I have  been 
through  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  and  I have  got 
some  observations  I would  like  to  make  on  that,  if 
I may.  To  take  Clause  3 first,  which  is  the  speed 
limit  Clause,  I take  quite  a strong  view  that  the 
artificial  limit  of  speed  ought  to  be  abolished  altogether 
and  that  you  ought  not  to  lay  down  even  an  increased 
limit  of  speed.  I have  always  taken  a very  strong 
view  that  the  existence  of  an  artificial  and  fixed 
limit  of  speed  has  diverted  the  attention  of  the  police 
and  of  the  public  to  what  is  not  the  real  danger  in 
motor  driving,  and  that  in  consequence  dangerous 
driving  has  increased  in  a way  in  which  it  would  not 
have  increased  if  the  attention  of  the  police  had 
always  been  directed  to  danger  and  not  to  what  is, 
from  their  point  of  view,  the  much  easier  question 
of  timing,  mere  timing. 

3289.  You  think  if,  instead  of  timing  on  long 
stretches  of  road,  they  had  been  watching  dangerous 
comers,  there  would  have  been  greater  safety  ? — 
Yes.  I am  sure  that  if  they  had  obtained  convictions 
by  watching  people  passing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
comer,  for  instance,  the  wrong  side  of  a right-hand 
comer,  or  for  coming  in  from  side  roads  carelessly 
at  cross  roads  and  had  obtained  convictions  for 
driving  dangerously,  driving  to-day  would  have 
been  much  safer,  but  their  attention  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  this  much  easier  method  of  trapping. 

3290.  Setting  motor  traps  ? — ^Yes,  and  naturally 
not  in  the  dangerous  places.  It  was  perfectly  true 
in  the  days  when  I used  to  motor  in  Surrey  a good 
deal,  the  only  place  where  you  could  drive  as  fast 
and  recklessly  as  you  liked  was  in  the  villages  ; all 
the  open  roads  were  trapped,  but  through  any  village 
you  could  drive  at  any  speed  you  liked.  Of  course 
that  is  utterly  wrong.  It  is  a wrong  conception  both 
in  the  mind  of  the  motorist  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
public. 

3291.  On  that  I would  like  to  put  to  you  this 
question.  You  are  opposed  to  any  definite  maximum 
speed  limit,  but  are  you  also  opposed  to  special  speed 
limits  in  particular  places  ? You  Icnow  now  in  various 
towns  and  villages  there  are  notices  “ Ten  miles  an 
hour  ” ? — I am  opposed  to  that,  because  I do  not 
think  they  serve  any  useful  purpose.  First  of  all, 
they  are  not  observed  if  the  street  is  empty.  In 
the  ten -mile  limit  I should  say  the  driver  of  the  private 
car  goes  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  police 
never  dream  of  stopping  him,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  ten-mile  limit  may  be  too  fast  in  a street  that  is 
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really  congested.  To  take  a town  which  I know 
very  well,  Godaiming  ; it  is  very  often  unsafe  to 
go  through  Godalming  at  more  than  five  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  has  a ten-mile  speed  limit,  and  I see  the 
driver  of  a mail  van  was  prosecuted  for  exceeding 
that  ten-mile  speed  limit  at  one  o’clock  at  night. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  fixed  speed  limit  leads 
to.  I think  it  produces  the  wrong  impression  all 
the  time.  If,  in  fact,  the  ten-mile  speed  limits 
which  are  still  scattered  aU  over  the  country  were 
observed,  I think  the  police  would  be  astonished, 
and  I think  it  would  annoy,  not  only  motorists,  but 
everybody  else  if  traffic  went  at  that  slow  pace. 

3292.  You  want  to  get  the  traffic  through  more 
quickly  ? — Yes. 

3293.  You  would  agree,  therefore,  with  the  last 
Witness  that  speed  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  dan- 
gerous, but  that  the  speed  at  any  given  moment, 
having  regard  to  the  attendant  circumstances,  may 
be  dangerous  ? — ^Yes,  speed  might  in  itself  be  evidence 
of  danger. 

3294.  Speed  per  se  may  constitute  dangerous 
driving  ? — ^Yes.  If  I were  a London  Magistrate  and 
a motorist  was  brought  before  me  for  drhdng  at 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour  down  Piccadilly  at  two  p.m., 
I .should  not  require  further  evidence  that  he  had 
been  driving  dangerously.  I should  be  satisfied.  The 
next  point  is  on  Clause  4,  which  contains  the  old 
Section  1 of  the  Motor  Car  Act  about  dangerous 
driving  and  which  I think  is  reasonable  ; ‘ ‘ the  amount 
of  traffic  which  is  actually  at  the  time  or  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  on  the  road,”  it  sets  it  all 
out  and  that  I think  really  covers  all  the  cases  of 
dangerous  driving  and  gives  a sufficient  ground  for 
any  prosecution  in  the  case  of  dangerous  driving.  If 
that  were  enforced  more  than  it  is  enforced  it  would 
be  more  difficult  for  the  police,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  more  effective,  I think,  in  dealing  with  dangerous 
diiving  which  leads  in  the  end  to  an  accident. 

3295.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  distinction  ? — I was 
going  to  say  Clause  5 creates  a new  offence.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  proof  you  would 
have  of  it.  I can  see  you  might  get  a conviction  imder 
it  of  a motorist  who  splashed  into  a puddle  and 
entirely  ruined  the  clothes  of  some  women  standing 
near  as  he  went  by.  He,  of  course,  would  say  that 
he  did  not  know  the  puddle  was  there  uirtil  he  splashed 
into  it.  You  would  have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
getting  a conviction.  Its  chief  use  it  seems  to  me 
would  be  "under  sub-cla"use  (2)  which  says  that  it  may 
apply  to  an  offence  of  dangerous  driving  when,  in  the 
view  of  the  Com’t,  it  is  a mild  case  of  it.  You  would 
then  get  over  the  obligation  to  endorse  the  licence 
and  the  other  obligations  that  you  get  with  a con- 
viction for  dangerous  driving.  Of  course  I have 
noticed,  and  we  all  have  noticed,  that  there  are 
motorists  who  drive  in  a way  that  is  careless  and 
disagreeable  and  offensive  to  other  users  of  the  road. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  that  a legal  offence,but  personally 
I should  have  no  objection  to  that  clause. 

3296.  You  have  no  objection  to  Clause  5 ? — ^I  do 
not  think  it  will  do  any  real  harm. 

3297.  Cordd  not  everything  necessary  be  done  under 
Clause  4 ? — ^I  thmk  it  could,  only  it  might  be  that  in 
certain  cases  the  Court  might  be  reluctant  to  impose 
the  heavy  penalties  for  dangerous  driving  when  they 
wordd  be  "willing  to  convict  under  Clause  6. 

3298.  But  they  need  not  impose  the  maximum 
penalty,  need  they  ? — 1 rather  thought  they  were 
compelled  to  endorse  "under  Clause  4.  Yes,  “ On 
second  or  subsequent  conviction  they  shall  exercise 
the  power  of  ordering  that  he  be  disqualified.”  “ They 
shall  exercise  . . . ” ; that  is  what  it  says. 

3299.  That  means  that  if  the  severe  penalties  of 
Clause  4 remain  as  they  are,  something  like  Cla"use  5 
is  necessary  ? — I think  so.  I think  it  would  give  the 
Court  an  opportunity  of  convicting  in  a proper  case 
where  they  might  otherwise  let  the  man  off. 
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3300.  On  the  other  hand  Clause  4 might  be  toned 
down  to  some  extent,  in  which  case  Cla"use  5 would 
not  be  necessary  ? — ^Yes,  but  I should  only  tone  it 
down  to  the  extent  of  gi"ving  the  Court  discretion. 

3301.  That  is  what  I meant  ? — ^Yes.  The  next 

point  is  on  Clause  8,  the  duty  to  report  an  accident. 
That  seems  to  me  reasonable  if  the  name  and  address 
is  not  asked  for.  Then  there  is  a point  which  is 
perhaps  rather  a drafting  point  on  sub-clause  (2)  of 
Clause  9.  “ Any  police  eoustable  may  apprehend 

"without  warrant  a driver  of  any  motor  vehicle  who 
commits  any  such  offence  "within  his  "view  if  the  driver 
refuses  to  give  his  name  and  address,  or  produce  his 
licence  on  demand,  or  if  the  motor  vehicle  does  not 
bear  identification  marks.”  I rather  think  the  first 
two  were  intended  to  be  alternatives,  his  name  and 
address  or  his  licence,  and  that  the  last,  if  the  motor 
vehicle  does  not  bear  identification  marks,  is  intended 
to  be  a second  offence.  I think  it  would  be  better  if 
the  clause  intends  that,  that  it  should  be  so  worded 
as  to  make  it  plain — in  any  of  the  above  events  (o)  if 
the  driver  refuses  to  give  his  name  and  address,  (6)  or 
produce  his  licence  on  demand,  (c)  or  if  the  motor 
vehicle  does  not  bear  identification  marks.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  construe  as  at  present  drafted. 

3302.  I see  your  point  ? — ^It  is  really  a drafting 
point.  I think  that  is  all  I wanted  to  say  about  that. 
Then  at  the  end  of  Cla"use  11,  which  makes  it  an 
offence  to  interfere  with  a oar  or  to  tamper  with  it. 
I am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  is  now  necessary,  but 
there  was  a time  when  it  would  have  been  desirable. 
In  the  early  days  children  rushed  round  a motor  car 
and  wrote  their  names  with  their  fingers  in  the  dust 
at  the  back  and  really  did  a good  deal  of  damage. 

3303.  They  generally  blew  the  horn  ? — They  blew 
the  horn  and  you  could  not  punish  them.  I think  it 
might  be  considered  whether  it  is  not  worth  while 
putting  in  some  prohibition  of  handling  a car  in  any 
way  which  does  damage.  You  would  have  to  say 
“ which  does  damage,”  but  I think  it  is  just  worth 
while  considering  that.  Then  the  next  point  is 
Clause  15,  which  is  the  provision  as  to  physical  tests 
for  a licence.  Those,  I suppose,  have  been  suggested 
really  on  accoui"i.t  of  the  public  observation  of  the 
kind  of  people  to  whom  licences  have  been  granted.  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  are  necessary,  and  I am  not  at 
all  sure  how  they  would  operate.  All  old  motorists 
know  very  well  that  there  is  a gentleman  who  has 
motored  from  the  beginning  of  motors,  always  with 
perfect  safety,  but  he  is  stone  deaf  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  might  be  refused  a licence.  He  has 
always  used  proper  reflecting  glasses  and  never  had  an 
accident,  but  of  course  he  cannot  hear  a horn  and  on 
account  of  that  he  may  be  refused  a licence.  I am  not 
sure  that  I have  not  a little  personal  interest.  I am 
supposed  to  have  a weak  heart,  and  although  I 
consider  I am  one  of  the  safest  drivers  in  the  country 
and  have  always  driven  with  safety,  I might  have  my 
licence  refused  on  that  account.  I am  not  quite  sure 
how  far  this  is  going.  I see  there  is  a proviso  that  a 
person  who  has  driven  for  a long  tune,  if  he  is  a holder 
of  a licence,  shall  be  granted  a licence  if  he  makes  a 
declaration  that  notwithstanding  his  disease  or 
disability  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  driving.  So 
there  would  be  privileged  ailing  people  allowed  to 
obtain  licences  under  this.  It  is  the  Council  who  has 
to  settle  whether  this  physical  disease  or  disability 
is  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  granting  of  a licence. 

3304.  The  Council  of  the  county  or  borough  from 
whom  you  obtain  the  licence  ? — And  if  you  do  not  get 
your  licence  from  the  county  where  you  reside,  you 
cannot  get  it  from  another  county  if  your  own  refuses 
you,  and  I do  not  think  you  are  given  any  appeal  here. 
It  might  be  the  case  that  some  boroughs  might  take 
a stronger  view  of  the  disability . 

3306.  It  is  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  sub-clause  (5) 
there  is  an  appeal  ? — Oh  yes,  to  a Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction.  That  is  all  right.  I think  the  Clause 
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might  occasionally  be  harshly  used,  but  if  it  satisfies 
the  public  I do  not  myseK  see  any  particular  objection 
to  it. 

3306.  Wliat  have  you  got  to  say  about  a question 
which  has  been  raised  in  this  coimection,  and  that  is 
the  test,  not  only  of  physical  fitness,  but  the  test  of 
skill  in  driving  ? — I think,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preventing  accidents,  it  is  really  useless.  It  is  the 
competent  driver,  as  a rule,  who  causes  accidents  ; 
the  man  who  can  drive  perfectly  well,  perhaps  rather 
too  well.  I think  some  examination,  perhaps,  in  the 
rules  of  the  road  would  be  a useful  thing.  There  are 
many  people  who,  when  they  first  go  on  the  road,  do 
not  know  exactly  what  they  ought  to  do  in  certain 
circumstances  and  that  causes  confusion,  but  I do  not 
think  a test  of  skill  does  any  good.  Experience  in 
Prance  has  shown  that  it  is  a very  formal  matter,  and 
that  people  can  get  through  it  quite  easily  after  a few 
lessons. 

3307.  It  is  really  a question  of  road  sense  rather 
than  actual  skill  ? — I tliink  it  is  much  more  a question 
of  road  sense  than  of  actual  skill,  yes.  It  is  a matter 
chiefly  of  practice. 

3308.  Which  one  can  only  get  on  the  roads  ? — -Yes. 
Of  course,  those  who  were  bicyclists  before  motor-cars 
came  in  had  already  got  a good  deal  of  road  sense,  but 
the  people  who  now-a-days  start  driving  a motor  car 
for  the  first  time  are  sometimes  without  it. 


3309.  I take  it  you  are  not  in  favour  of  that  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would  serve  any  useful  pui'pose._  Then  the 
next  point  is  on  Clause  17,  sub-clause  (2),  which  enables 
a person  who  is  disqualified  to  apply  at  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  three  months.  I am  rather  interested 
in  that  because  it  was  rather  due  to  my  own  efforts 
that  the  compulsory  disqualification  of  twelve  months 
for  the  drunken  motorist  was  made  part  of  the  law, 
and  this  was  then  introduced  by  Lord  Cave,  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  into  the  Clause  as  an  alleviation  of  it. 
I am  told  in  practice  that  what  happens  is  that  a 
drunken  driver  might  have  his  licence  suspended  for 
twelve  months.  He  comes  before  the  Court  at  the 
end  of  three  months  and  he  says  “ May  I have  the 
suspension  removed  ? ” and  the  Court  says  to  the 
police  “ Is  there  anything  Imown  against  him  ? ” Of 
course  nothing  is  known  against  him,  because  he  has 
not  bean  drivmg  for  the  last  three  months  and  he  has 
not  been  watched  to  see  whether  he  remained 
perfectly  sober  or  not.  The  Court  has  some  difficulty 
in  not  removing  the  disqualification. 

3310.  They  do  refuse  sometimes  ? — They  do  refuse 
sometimes,  but  they  may  have  some  difficulty.  I do 
not  know  whether  that  alleviation  ought  to  be  taken 
away  in  the  case  of  those  who  drive  when  they  are 
drunlr.  I rather  myself  think  it  ought  ; I think  it  is 
such  a very  serious  offence.  I think  a drunken  man 
driving  a oar  is  far  more  dangerous  than  a drunken 
man  flourishing  a revolver  in  the  street  ; he  is  far 
more  likely  to  hit  somebody  and  cause  damage. 


{The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


3311.  (Chairman)  : We  were  on  Clause  17  ? — I had 
finished  all  I wanted  to  say  on  that.  We  come  to 
Part  II,  lights  on  vehicles.  That  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  recent  BiU  ; and  the  changes  connected  with 
Part  III  are  included  in  the  present  Rating  Bill. 

3312.  Most  of  them  ? — I should  like  to  say  a word 
on  Clause  43,  if  I may.  This  gives  power,  which  I 
think  is  a new  power,  to  the  local  authority  to  object 
to  the  occupier  of  land  displaying  a warning  notice 
upon  his  own  land  that  is  seen  from  the  road. 

3313.  If  it  projects  over  the  road  ? — I do  not  think 
it  is  a question  of  projection  so  long  as  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  road.  I think  that  is  not  undesirable.  I 
should  hke  to  comment  on  the  notices  you  sometimes 
see  which  say  “ Caution  ; carriage  drive.”  It  always 
seems  to  me  those  are  rather  an  impertinence.  The 
notice  ought  to  be  shown  on  the  private  road  and 
say  “ Caution  ; main  road.”  If  County  Coimcils  got 
this  power  I should  be  very  glad  if  they  would  insist 
on  the  person  displaying  the  notice  placing  a corre- 
sponding one  on  the  private  road. 

3314.  They  can  object  to  his  displaying  it  at  all  ? — ■ 
They  can  object  to  his  displaying  it  at  aU,  therefore 
they  can  make  it  a condition  of  displaying  it  at  all 
that  he  should  have  it  on  his  own  road. 

3316.  Do  you  not  think,  that  with  the  number  of 
notice  boards  put  up  by  local  authorities  and  these 
private  ones,  there  are  too  many  notices  ? — I think 
there  are,  much  too  many  ; they  fail  of  their  effect 
for  that  reason. 

3316.  Motorists  see  so  many  they  do  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them  ? — The  ordinary  red  triangle 
becomes  almost  disregarded  because  it  is  put  up  so 
frequently.  Then  Clause '63  raises  that  very  difficult 
question  of  licensing  and  of  the  different  areas.  I 
myself  think  it  is  rather  important  that  local  authori- 
ties should  retain  a certain  amount  of  power  as  to 
whom  they  may  give  a hcence  subject  always  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  but  I think  the 
situation  is  now  so  difficult  that  it  wants  clearing  up. 
It  is  very  chaotic  and  very  confused.  I think  it  ought 
to  be  made  qui'te  definite  that  they  have  power  to 
take  into  consideration  all  proper  circumstances, 
including  competition,  congestion  on  the  roads  and 
things  of  that  sort. 


3317.  If  such  large  questions  as  competition,  com- 
petition which  may  be  over  a considerable  area — I 
mean  competition  from  distant  points — if  all  those 
things  are  to  be  considered,  do  you  not  thuik  the 
hcensing  authority  should  be  a much  bigger  unit  than 
is  contemplated  by  this  Bill  ? — I do  not  know  that 
that  is  necessary  if  you  keep  the  appeal  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport.  They  must,  of  course,  only  consider 
the  competition  in  their  own  area.  If  they  have  a 
system  of  tramways  of  their  own,  it  is  reasonable  that 
they  should  consider  that,  when  it  is  suggested  it 
should  be  competed  with  by  omnibuses  ; or  if  they 
have  narrow  streets  which  they  thinlr  are  undesirable, 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  consider  that.  As  I 
understand  it,  if  they  are  taken  to  the  High  Court  on 
a Mandam-us  it  wiU  be  fotmd  that  they  have  not  the 
legal  right  to  take  those  things  into  consideration. 
I think  they  should  have  the  legal  right,  but  that  there 
should  be  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  if 
difficulty  arises. 

3318.  You  would  have  an  appeal  not  only  against 
the  refusal  of  a licence  but  also  on  the  grantmg  of  a 
licence  ? — I think  you  must  have  from  the  person  who 
alleges  that  the  competition  is  wasteful.  It  might 
be  a rival  undertaker  or  a ratepayer. 

3319.  You  may  have  a local  authority  or  a private 
company  which  is  running  what  is  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  service.  Clearly  the  appeal  there  would 
be  against  the  granting  of  another  licence  ? — I think 
that  is  so.  To  complete  the  scheme,  that  is  so. 
Local  authorities  are,  as  a rule,  reasonable  people  ; 
not  always,  but  as  a rule. 

3320.  They  may  be  very  interested  people  ? — They 
may  be  very  interested  people,  of  course.  That  is 
quite  true.  My  next  point  is  on  Clause  61,  which  is 
the  question  of  compulsory  insurance.  I have  taken 
a strong  view  for  a long  time  that  any  person  who 
takes  one  of  these  vehicles  on  the  road  ought  to  be 
insured  against  third-party  risks. 

3321.  Do  you  mean  a private  motor  oar  or  motor 
bicycle  ? — Anything,  against  doing  damage  to  a 
third-party.  There  have  been  brought  to  my  luiow- 
ledge  innumerable  oases,  and  I think  evidence  can  be 
got  over  the  country  showing  these  oases  are  much 
larger  than  one  would  expect,  where  a motor  car 
driver  or  a motor  cycHst  causes  damage  and  is  unable 
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to  pay  for  it.  This  Bill  iDroposes  to  extend  this 
system  to  public  service  vehicles  and  they,  only  in  a 
sense  of  course,  are  those  where  it  is  least  required, 
because  they  are  generally  managed  by  people  of 
responsible  position  and  they  are  generally  driven 
with  some  regard  to  care,  but  I thinlc  it  is  required 
even  more  for  the  private  vehicle,  and  I should  be 
very  glad  if  this  Commission  could  make  a recom- 
mendation to  that  effect,  although  I quite  agree  that 
the  practical  carrying  out  of  it  does  present  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  many  of  which  have  been  present  to 
my  mind  since  I first  raised  the  question. 

3322.  Would  not  its  extension  to  all  vehicles  mean 
this,  a man  could  not  get  a licence  to  drive  a car  or 
ride  a motor  bicycle  without  giving  evidence  that  he 
was  insured  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3323.  Then  as  one  Witness  put  it  to  us,  would  not 
that  mean  that  the  Insurance  Company  would  in 
fact  become  the  licensing  authority  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  it  means  that.  I hardly  think  it  means  that, 
but  it  does  mean  if  a man  was  so  notoriously  reckless 
a driver  that  no  Insurance  Company  would  insure 
him,  he  would  find  himself  in  a difficulty,  and  in  that 
case  he  would  have  to  he  provided  for  either  by 
saying  that  was  a sufficient  reason  for  his  never 
getting  a licence  or  arranging  a special  form  of 
insurance  for  his  benefit. 

3324.  Either  that  man  would  never  get  a licence  or 
else  you  would  have  to  have  some  form  of  insurance 
for  these  recldessly  dangerous  drivers  ? — I should  see 
myself  no  harm  in  their  not  getting  a licence. 

3326.  It  might  be  very  desirable  ? — I think  so.  I 
thinli  if  a man  is  so  bad  that  all  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies refuse  to  ‘insure  him,  the  public  are  better 
without  him  being  on  the  road. 

3326.  The  Insurance  Companies  naturally  desire  to 
have  all  the  business  they  can,  and  would  take  every 
risk  except  one  they  considered  quite  hopelessly 
bad  ? — They  might  even  take  that  at  a premium 
four  or  five  times  as  large  as  usual. 

3327.  There  are  certain  risks  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies refuse.  There  are  some  people  with  such  bad 
lives  that  no  Insurance  Company  will  give  them  an 
insurance  policy,  and  there  may  be  drivers  so  bad  that 
the  Insurance  Company  would  not  insure  them  in  any 
circumstances  ? — Then  I think  they  should  be  kept 
off  the,  roads.  The  last  point  is  Clause  88  which  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  Road  Fund.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  diversion  of  the  Road  Fund 
or  any  portion  of  the  Road  Fund  to  any  purpose  other 
than  the  road  is  a very  great  mistake.  Not  only  is 
it,  in  my  view,  a breach  of  Parliamentary  faith,  but 
also,  practically,  it  is  a mistake.  The  funds  in  the 
Road  Fund  are  not  too  large  for  the  jmrpose  for  which 
they  are  required,  and  they  ought  to  go  either  for  the 
construction  of  new  roads  or  the  improvement  of 
existing  roads  or  in  the  form  of  an  allowance  to  the 
highway  authorities  for  the  maintenance  of  main 
roads.  I would  most  strongly  ask  the  Commission 
to  report  that  it  is  undesirable  that  any  funds  in  the 
Road  Fund  should  be  diverted  to  any  other  than  their 
legitimate  purpose.  I have  always  felt  very  strongly 
about  that.  I think  it  is  a mistake  in  every  way. 

3328.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  applied  either  to 
constructing  new  roads,  or  making  by-passes,  and 
improving  existing  roads,  and  the  balance  to  main- 
tenance ? — The  balance  to  maintenance. 

3329.  You  might  reach  a point  where  all  the  roads 
had  been  constructed  and  improved  so  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  from  the  constructional  point 
of  view.  Then  the  Road  Fund  would  be  too  large  for 
maintenance  ? — I do  not  see  that  happening  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  of  us  here  present.  I think  that  is  most 
improbable.  There  was  a suggestion  quite  lately  that 
a fixed  sum  from  the  Road  Fund  should  be  earmarked 
to  secure  a capital  sum  for  this  London  bridge  project. 
That  seems  to  be  a legitimate  object,  and  I think 
those  funds  are  better  employed  for  those  purposes. 
If  you  came  to  the  time  when  they  were  not  required 
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— even  then  they  would  be  required  for  maintenance — 

I was  going  to  say  you  might  reduce  the  licence,  but 
they  would  be  required  for  maintenance  and  in  this  ' 
connection  I would  urge  that  some  of  the  large  arterial 
roads  in  the  country  ought  really  to  be  national 
roads. 

3330.  Maintained  entirely  by  a central  authority  ? — 
Maintained  and  controlled  by  a central  authority. 

3331.  Who  would  do  the  work  ? Take  a main  road 
that  passes  through  half  a dozen  counties.  The 
actual  work  is  carried  out  locally  by  the  county 
road  surveyor,  whoever  it  may  be,  and  the  local 
authority  has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  it  is  carried 
out  economically  because  a certain  portion  of  the 
cost  falls  on  the  rates.  Would  you  allow  local 
authorities  to  use  and  administer  a central  fund  ? 
Do  you  not  think  the  result  might  be  extravagance 
and  waste  if  they  had  no  financial  interest  themselves  ? 
— I think.  Sir,  you  might  manage  it  in  the  same  way 
in  which  you  now  manage  it  or  used  to  manage  it 
when  Rural  District  Councils  kept  portions  of  the 
main  road  in  repair  under  the  supervision  of  the 
County  Cormcils.  It  is  less  so' now,  but  it  used  to  be 
the  case. 

3332.  They  were  supervised  by  the  local  county 
road  surveyor  ? — I do  not  see  why  these  things  should 
lead  to  extravagance.  The  cost  of  these  things  is 
well  Imown,  and  it  can  be  watched.  It  is  obvious  the 
local  authorities  would  be  the  proper  peoj^le  to  do  the 
work.  They  have  the  plant  and  the  men  on  the  spot 
and  the  arrangements  for  material. 

3333.  Your  suggestion  amounts  to  this,  that  certam 
of  the  road-S  should  be  classed  as  national  roads,  as 
they  are  m France  ? — 1 think  we  ought  to  have 
something  corresponding  to  the  route  nationale. 

3334.  And  maintained  entirely  out  of  central 
funds  ; in  fact,  out  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — Out  of  the 
Road  Fund.  We  might  develop  that  into  the  French 
department  of  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  which  is  the 
department  that  looks  after  these  things. 

3336.  (Major  Salmon)  : One  is  very  mterested  to 
read  paragraph  4 of  your  Memorandum  as  regards 
the  suggestion  that  a body  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  set  up  under  the  London  Traffic  Act  should 
be  introduced  for  the  whole  cormtry.  Do  I under- 
stand that  you  would  recommend  that  there  should 
be  a number  of  advisory  committees  throughout 
the  country  to  advise  the  Minister  on  the  pomts 
enumerated  in  paragraph  4 ? — ^Well,  I thmk  not  too 
large  a number  ; but  I think  there  would  certainly 
have  to  be  more  than  one.  I think  you  would  have  to 
district  the  comitry  in  some  way. 

3336.  Zone  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3337.  Somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  electricity 
areas  ? — 1 do  not  know  what  those  lines  are. 

3338.  I think  the  country  is  divided  up  into  eight 
parts  ? — ^It  is,  but  I do  not  know  what  the  zones  are  ; 
something  on  those  lines,  not  more  than  that. 

3339.  If  that  be  so,  would  it  not  be  a good  way  to 
meet  your  point  regarding  the  prevention  of  the 
establishment  of  wasteful  competitive-  services  to 
provide  that  advisory  committee  with  power  to  grant 
licences  for  passenger-carrying  vehicles  ? — ^To  take 
the  power  away  from  the  local  authority  ? 

3340.  So  far  as  passenger-carrying  vehicles  are 
concerned  ? — ^IVell,  I am  quite  sure  that  that  would 
be  desirable,  but  however  desirable  it  would  be,  I 
think  it  would  be  practically  impossible.  I think  the 
opposition  from  the  local  authorities  would  be  too 
great. 

3341.  But  assuming  you  could  have  the  ideal 
scheme,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  system  proposed  in  the  draft  Bill  of  making 
the  County  Councils  the  licensing  authorities  through- 
out the  country  ? — ^I  was  not  thuxking  only  of  the 
County  CoimcUs,  but  I think  if  you  take  towns  like 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  they  would  resent, 
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and  reaUy  in  a sense  rightly  resent,  being  deprived 
of  all  control  of  traffic  in  their  area,  which  is  what 
it  would  come  to. 

3342.  But  is  not  the  point  the  consideration  of  how 
you  can  best  codify  and  co-ordinate  the  passenger- 
carrying traffic  in  the  country,  and  is  not  the  difficulty 
that  of  congestion  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  large  towns  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  but 
one  must  always  limit  any  ideal  scheme  by  what 
one  can  do,  and  one  must  remember  local  authorities 
have  very  powerful  influence  and  they  have  interests 
which  it  is  quite  proper  they  should  wish  to  safeguard. 

3343.  I am  not  suggesting  those  interests  should 
not  be  safeguarded.  I am  only  trying  to  take  the 
bigger  view  following  on  your  suggestion,  that  if  you 
had  a limited  number  of  authorities  who  granted 
licences  they  could  then  automatically  control  the 
number  of  vehicles  which  should  have  licences  granted 
to  them? — ^They  could,  of  course. 

3344.  And  that  would  be  a practical  way,  I suggest, 
of  controlling  the  number  of  vehicles  that  go  on  the 
road  or  ply  for  hire  ? — I would  rather  say  it  would 
be  the  ideal  way  than  the  practical  way.  I am  not 
quite  sure  about  its  being  practical. 

3345.  Let  us  assmne  for  the  moment  you  allowed 
the  present  licensing  authorities  to  continue  granting 
licences.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  continue 
the  practice  that  an  authority  which  has  an  interest 
in  running  tramoars  should  also  be  the  authority 
which  should  say  that  buses  or  any  other  passenger- 
carrying vehicles  should  have  licences  granted  to 
them  ? — ^I  do  not  think  I see  anything  improper  in 
that  when  it  is  public  money  that  has  been  invested 
in  the  tramcars.  I think  the  authority  which  has 
money  invested  in  them  should  have  power  to  protect 
them.  It  is  not  private  money  that  is  invested  in 
them,  but  public  money,  and  I think  it  is  entitled 
to  protection. 

3346.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  public  utility 
companies  that  are  running  tramcars  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection  ? — ^No,  they  are  on  a different 
footing.  I think  they  are  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  wasteful  competition,  but  I do  not  think 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  measure  of  protection 
as  a tramway  company  run  with  public  money. 

3347.  Then  how  would  you  deal  with  the  motor 
buses  that  run  for  long  distances  ? Would  you 
attempt  to  control  them,  say  from  Glasgow  to 
London,  Newcastle  to  London,  Liverpool  to  London? 

■ — ^I  think  the  way  of  controlling  them  is  the  way 
now  generally  adopted  of  making  them  charge  a 
fare,  where  they  compete  with  a tramway,  of  a half- 
penny or  a penny  in  excess  of  the  tramway  fare. 

3348.  A motor  bus  running  from  Newcastle  to 
London  as  a direct  route  scarcely  competes  with  the 
local  tramway  company.  It  competes  with  the 
railway  companies-  ? — ^If  they  do  not  pick  up  passengers 
or  set  down  passengers  in  the  street,  then  they  do 
not  compete  with  the  tramway  company. 

3349.  But  there  may  be  severe  competition  with 
the  railw‘ays.  You  would  not  take  any  notice  of  that 
competition  ? — No,  I do  not  think  you  can  very  well 
take  notice  of  that.  I think  they  must  fight  it 
out  between  themselves,  unless,  of  course,  the  whole 
thing  is  being  wasteful. 

3360.  The  railway  companies,  as  you  will  have 
noted,  have  more  than  once  complained  of  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  unfair  competition  of  these 
passenger-carrying  vehicles  ? — That  is  true,  but  if  the 
road  vehicle  will  carry  you  from  London  to  Newcastle 
for  22.9.  instead  of  36s.,  which  I think  is  the  railway 
fare,  I do  not  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  stop 
them  doing  it. 

3351.  You  would  have  no  sympathy  with  the  rail- 
way companies  rmless  they  are  prepared  to  carry 
passengers  for  the  same  figure  as  private  enterprise 
on  the  road  ? — I have  very  great  sympathy  with  the 
railway  companies.  It  was  borne  in  on  me  the  difficult 


position  they  are  in,  but  I would  not  bolster  them  up 
by  artificial  means  ; I am  not  in  favour  of  any 
artificial  protection  for  railways  or  anything  else. 

3352.  It  is,  I suggest  to  you,  a practical  difficulty 
that  has  to  be  met  ? — I do  not  think  you  can  consider 
competition  with  railways.  I thmk  they  must  fight  it 
out  for  themselves. 

3363.  Therefore,  yoru  scheme  would  not  take  into 
account  the  question  of  this  long-distance  traffic  ? — 
No. 

3354.  You  would  ignore  it  and  would  only  deal 
with  local  traffic  ? — Yes. 

3355.  I notice  that  in  paragraph  5 you  suggest  that 
after  a certain  period  railway  level  crossings  should 
be  done  away  with  ? — Yes. 

3356.  Have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  what 
would  be  the  capital  sum  necessary  to  have  bridges 
in  place  of  the  level-crossings  ? — l^o,  I have  not,  but 
I doubt  whether  it  would  be  more  than  the  capitalised 
value  of  £400  a year. 

3357.  Would  you  suggest  in  the  meantime  that  the 
Road  Fund  should  find  the  money,  and  draw  a sum 
from  the  railway  companies  amrually  to  meet  the 
capital  charge  and  interest  ? — Because,  you  mean,  the 
railway  companies  would  find  difficulty  in  raising  the 
money  in  the  open  market  ? 

3368.  Quite  ? — That  is  a very  real  difficulty  which 
is  before  the  railway  companies  at  the  present  time. 
I should  have  no  objection  to  any  method  that  solved 
that  so  long  as  the  ultimate  cost  fell  on  the  company. 

3359.  You  regard  these  level- crossings  as  a very 
serious  danger  to  the  public  ? — I think  it  is  a con- 
siderable danger  to  the  public,  but  I put  it  more  on 
the  ground  of  convenience  than  of  danger.  I think 
in  these  days  they  are  an  miwarrantable  obstruction 
to  traffic,  but  they  are  also  of  course  a danger. 

3360.  The  way  you  think  best  to  meet  it  and  to 
find  the  capital  sum  necessary  is  the  way  you  suggest 
rmder  paragraph  5 ? — I make  no  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  capital  should  be  found. 

3361.  If  I understand  correctly  you  estimate  the 
companies  would  save  £400  a year  in  maintenance 
charges  ? — ^Yes. 

3362.  (Chairman)  : I should  like  to  mterpose  one 
question  to  clear  up  the  point.  How  is  this  figure  of 
£400  arrived  at  ? — It  is  merely  a figrue  which  has  been 
mentioned  to  me  by  somebody  who  professes  to 
Imow.  I cannot  vouch  for  it  in  any  way.  It  would 
have  to  be  put  to  a railway  man. 

3363.  Some  level-crossings  on  a busy  road,  where 
a main  line  crosses  a busy  road,  might  cost  a good 
deal ; on  the  other  hand,  those  on  by-roads  would 
cost  less  ? — I think  every  crossing  would  involve  two 
shifts  of  men  and  at  least  some  system  of  signalling. 

3364.  On  any  road  ? — I think  so. 

3365.  But  you  cannot  give  an  authority  for  the 
£400  a year  ? — No.  I think  you  must  get  it  from  a 
railway  man.  It  is  a figure  which  I have  been  told 
was  the  right  figure,  but  I cannot  vouch  for  it. 

3366.  (Major  Salmon)  : Do  I understand  in  your 
considered  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  money 
should  be  found  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
these  railway  level-crossings,  and  that  if  the  Road 
Fund  find  the  money  the  railway  company  should  be 
called  upon  to  repay  it  ? — I think  those  on  big  main 
roads,  those  on  the  Bath  Road  and  on  the  Great 
North  Road,  are  urgent  matters,  and  money  should 
be  found  in  any  convenient  way  to  deal  with  them. 
They  are  urgent.  Those  on  the  smaller  roads  are  less 
urgent,  but  even  on  the  smaller  roads  you  do  have 
accidents  like  that  at  the  Naworth  level-crossing  where 
an  omnibus  was  rim  into  by  a train. 

3367.  (Major  Astor)  : Do  you  think  that  the 

present  railway  management  is  inefficient  ? — I should 
not  like  to  have  to  say  that.  I am  not  Lord  MonliS- 
well,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  use  anything  in  the 
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natiire  of  strong  language  about  it.  I think  it  might 
be  better  in  many  ways.  I think  it  tends  to  be  a 
little  Civil  Service  in  some  respects. 

3368.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  an  improvement 
since  the  amalgamation  ? — They  have  barely  had 
time  to  settle  down  since  the  grouping,  but  I think 
competition  is  doing  something  in  waking  them  up. 

3369.  That  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  you 
do  not  advocate  going  frrrther  ? Yoxr  think  the 
grouping  has  gone  far  enough  so  as  to  maintain 
competition  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  about  that.  My 
personal  view  is  that  the  railways  ought  to  be 
nationalised  altogether.  That  is  my  personal  view 
about  the  ultimate  solution. 

3370.  How  would  competition  come  in  ? — You 
would  not  have  competition.  You  would  have 
regulation  then,  as  you  have  now.  All  the  railway 
fares  are  regulated — both  the  passenger  fares  and  the 
goods  rates  are  regulated. 

3371.  In  your  Memorandrun  I think  you  point  to 
the  dangers  of  monopoly  ? — Yes. 

3372.  Would  not  those  be  corrected  by  regulation  ? 
— Yes,  a controlled  monopoly  is  apparently  what  we 
are  coming  to  in  a great  many  things.  You  give  the 
monopoly  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  economy  in 
working,  and  you  then  prevent  the  pubhc  suffering 
from  it  by  control.  That  is  a method  in  which  you 
are  working  with  many  things,  with  gas  companies 
and  electric  light  companies  ; they  have  controlled 
monopolies. 

3373.  So,  although  mentioning  the  danger  in  your 
Memorandum,  you  are  not  really  afraid  of  it  ? — If  the 
railway  companies  had  amalgamated  themselves  with 
aU  the  road  transport  companies  in  the  country  so 
that  they  were  in  a position  to  put  up  fares,  what 
would  happen  when  they  tried  to  put  up  fares  would 
be  that  Parliament  would  step  in  and  regulate  them. 
The  public  would  put  it  right  if  the  thing  arose. 

3374.  I have  not  really  considered  anything  quite 
so  drastic  as  that. — It  is  a solution  which  was  present 
to  om'  minds  on  the  Select  Committee.  It  was 
constantly  before  us  that  when  the  railway  companies 
had  these  powers  there  was  a possible  danger  that 
there  might  be  only  one  method  of  transport  in  the 
coimtry  ; that  is  to  say,  all  the  methods  of  transport 
in  the  country  would  be  in  one  hand  and  the  public 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  one  authority. 

3375.  I am  afraid  I am  not  quite  clear  whether 
that  would  be  your  ideal,  or  whether  you  would  like 
two  authorities  ? — I do  not  much  mind  whether  you 
have  one  or  two,  but  if  you  have  one  you  must  cer- 
tainly control  it.  You  must  control  its  fares. 

3376.  By  Parliament  ? — By  Parliament,  yes. 

3377.  You  think  they  are  the  best  judges  ? — I thinlc 
they  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  general 
public. 

3378.  It  would  requii-e  technical  knowledge  to 
regulate  ? — Of  course  it  would,  but  Parliament  has 
powers  enough  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribrmal,  which 
was  the  creation  of  Parliament  for  that  express 
purpose. 

3379.  Through  experts  ? — Through  experts  natu- 
rally. All  Government  is  carried  on  through  experts. 

3380.  Under  the  present  system  I suppose  one  can 
contemplate  railway  companies,  as  they  are  pro- 
posing to  do  now,  doing  the  distributive  services  by 
road  transport.  They  would  have  advantages  over 
private  companies,  I take  it,  would  they  not,  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  the  competition  of  private 
mad  transport  ? — I do  not  know  if  you  are  tallring  of 
goods  at  the  moment,  merchandise  traffic  .... 

3381.  Both  ? — ^WeU,  the  two  questions  are  rather 
different,  I think.  It  is  difficult  for  the  railway 
companies  to  stand  competition  by  road  with  mer- 
chandise which  is  of  a valuable  character,  because  it 
can  be  carried  from  point  to  point  by  road  and  very 
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often  quicker  than  the  railway  company  can  handle 
it,  and  except  where  they  have  introduced  this  new 
system  of  containers,  with  less  handling  and  less 
transhipment.  You  save  aU  that.  You  take  it 
from  door  to  door.  It  is  difficult  for  the  railway 
companies  to  compete  with  that  over  small  distances. 
When  you  come  to  distances  over  one  himdred  miles 
it  is  easier.  With  the  really  heavy  traffic — stone, 
slate  and  coal — the  road  can  never  compete.  The 
railway  companies  are  the  only  people  who  can  handle 
it. 

3382.  You  have  pointed  to  the  rather  anomalous 
position  that  when  the  companies  sell  you  a railway 
ticket,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  provide  you 
with  a seat  ? — The  law,  I tliink,  is  not  generally 
known,  but  when  they  sell  you  a ticket  at  a terminal 
station  there  is  an  obligation  to  provide  you 
with  a seat  in  a train  that  leaves  that  station,  but  I 
may  mention  that  it  is  an  obligation  that  is  never 
fulfilled.  It  is  only  at  a wayside  station  that  you  have 
to  take  your  chance. 

3383.  That  gives  them  an  advantage  over  road 
transport  ? — ^Well,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  definitely 
dishonest  from  the  public  point  of  view.  They  are 
selling  some  goods  but  they  are  not  delivering  them. 

3384.  On  the  other  hand,  as  general  carriers  they 
are  boimd  to  take  any  kind  of  goods  ? — Yes. 

3386.  Whereas  road  transport  is  not  ? — Road 
transport  is  able  to  pick  and  choose. 

3386.  Is  that  equitable  where  the  two  are  going  to 
compete  for  their  existence  rmder  the  present  system  1 
— It  may  not  be  equitable,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
inevitable.  I do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  avoid  it. 
You  cannot  make  every  owner  of  a motor  lorry  a 
common  carrier. 

(Major  Astor)  : You  pointed  to  one  injustice,  and  I 
was  wondering  whether  that  was  a greater  injustice 
than  the  other. 

3387.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Lord  Russell,  might  we 
just  turn  to  paragraph  4 of  your  Memorandum,  the 
suggestion  as  to  co-ordinating  the  different  systems 
of  transport.  We  have  had  various  suggestions  made 
to  us  by  railway  companies,  by  Sir  Henry  Maybury 
and  by  the  railway  unions.  The  last  one,  from  the 
Railway  Clerks’  Association,  was  the  nationalisation 
of  the  railway  companies,  and  also  the  public  road 
transport  undertakings.  Sir  Henry  Maybury’s 
suggestion  was  much  on  the  lines  of  the  one  you  have 
mentioned  here  ; that  he  would  give  power  to  the 
Committee  actually  to  control  the  different  forms  of 
transport,  while,  as  I understand  it,  you  would  leave 
the  ultimate  power  to  make  an  Order  with  the 
Minister.  Have  I got  your  views  correctly  ? — Yes, 
I would  much  rather  leave  the  ultimate  power  to  the 
Minister  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament,  than  to  a 
Committee  which  is  responsible,  so  far  as  I know,  to 
nobody. 

3388.  In  Sir  Henry’s  scheme  he  envisaged  the  idea 
that  the  railway  companies  and  the  road  transport 
companies  might  combine  ? — Yes. 

3389.  And  might  themselves  effect  co-ordination  ? 
— I think  that  is  quite  conceivable.  A great  deal  has 
been  done  in  that  direction  since  the  railway  com 
panies  obtained  the  powers. 

3390.  He  drew  a distinction  between  the  Provinces 
and  what  is  being  talked  about  for  London,  i.e.,  a 
combination  regulated  by  a pool,  and  he  seemed  to 
assume  that  a pool  would  not  be  feasible  for  the 
Provinces.  W^ould  you  agree  that  a combination  of 
the  companies,  coupled  with  a pool,  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  in  the  public  interest  ? — I am  rather 
inohned  to  agree  with  Sir  Henry  that  a pool  for  the 
Provinces  would  hardly  be  practicable.  The  London 
conditions  are  very  peouhar,  and  a pool  is  a very 
ingenious  device  which  I think  as  a whole  seems  to 
work  rather  well  in  London,  but  I doubt  if  you  could 
apply  that  principle  to  the  Provinces. 
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3391.  I put  the  point  to  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  when  he 
came  to  give  evidence,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  think 
there  would  be  much  difficulty  about  a pool.  He 
thought  that  could  be  got  over,  but  he  put  a further 
alternative  that  there  should  be  a joint  ownership  of 
the  railway  companies  and  public  imdertakings,  and  he 
mentioned  what  has  happened  in  Sheffield  since  the 
Railway  (Road  Transport)  Acts  were  passed  ? — ^Well, 
Sir  Ernest,  you  caimot  expect  me  to  compete  in 
economic  questions  with  Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  I should 
much  rather  accept  anything  he  has  said,  as  he  has  a 
greater  knowledge  both  of  economics  and  of  railways 
than  I have.  But  Sheffield  is  an  instance,  of  course, 
where  they  have  succeeded  in  a pool  which  is  for  a 
limited  area  ; a different  thing  from  dealing  with  the 
whole'  country,  especially  when  you  come  to  the 
sparsely  populated  districts. 

3392.  It  is  not  really  a pool.  The  railway  companies 
acquired  a 50  per  cent,  interest  in  the  Corporation 
omnibuses  on  certain  routes  outside  the  City,  but  in 
dealing  with  the  pool  I believe  there  are  a good  many 
who  come  in  there  who  will  all  participate  in  the  pool 
as  they  suffer  or  as  they  gain  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the 
idea  of  the  pool  is  that  what  one  loses  the  other  gets, 
and  they  manage  to  keep  aU  these  forms  of  transport 
running  by  being  able  to  call  on  the  pool.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  profits  are  made  by  A,  B or  C. 

3393.  It  is  really  a human  incentive  to  smooth 
worldng  ? — ^Yes. 

3394.  You  will  agree,  I take  it,  with  Sir  Henry 
Maybury  that  the  licensing  authority  would  have  to 
be  apart  from  the  undertakers.  You  would  not 
invest  this  Advisory  Committee  with  powers  to  grant 
licences.  You  would  leave  those  with  the  present 
authorities  ? — ^Well,  I am  not  sme  that  I would  have 
any  objection  on  principle  to  investing  the  Advisory 
Committee  with  the  power  to  grant  licences.  What 
I am  thinking  of  is  the  practical  opposition  that  would 
be  met  from  the  local  authorities  to  losing  the  powers 
they  possess. 

3395.  Of  course,  it  would  simplify  licensing 
enormously  ? — It  would. 

3396.  You  may  have  a district  where  there  are 
possibly  ten  authorities — a district  of  possibly 
30  square  miles — ^who  are  entitled  to  grant  licences  ; 
if  you  could  set  up  one  authority  to  grant  hcences 
for  the  whole  of  that  area,  or  even  a bigger  area,  it 
would  be  a great  improvement  ? — Yes.  When  you 
look  at  the  complicated  proposals  for  the  road  licence 
in  this  Traffic  BiU  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be 
backed  by  the  authorities  through  the  areas  of  which 
the  vehicle  runs,  you  realise  it  would  be  much  more 
convenient  if  there  wa.s  a larger  licensing  authority, 
and  if  this  Commission  could  persuade  the  local 
authorities  to  agree  to  it  I certainly  personally 
should  have  no  objection. 

3397.  I put  the  point  to  Sir  Henry  whether  he 
would  invest  his  Advisory  Committee,  or  what  he 
calls  his  Committee,  wdth  power  actually  to  compel  a 
railway  company  to  run  a train  at  a particular  tune, 
even  though  it  was  not  an  economic  proposition, 
and  he  said  he  would.  Would  you  go  to  the  same 
length  ? — I think  you  must  go  that  length.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  a controlled  monopoly  of  this  sort, 
you  must  compel  a particular  service  possibly  to  be 
given  at  a loss  at  a particular  time  if  it  happens  to 
be  a necessary  one  for  the  pubhc  convenience.  I 
think  you  must  go  that  length. 

3398.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  putting  questions 
of  stopping  places  and  parking  places  in  the  control 
of  this  large  authority,  in  preference  to  leaving  them 
where  they  are  with  the  local  authorities  ? — I think 
they  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 
They  are  really  part  of  the  good  order  and  government 
of  the  town,  itself.  I think  they  are  essentially  local 
questions. 

3399.  Then  it  follows,  I take  it,  that  if  you  would 
leave  out  the  question  of  competition  of  long  distance 
as  between  railway  and  road  transport,  you  would 


not  be  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  nationalisation  of  the 
whole  of  those  services  ? — Of  course,  I am  in  favour  of 
nationalisation  of  a great  many  services,  not  railways 
only. 

3400.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  nationalise  the 
railways  and  the  road  transport,  and  put  them  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  ? — Road  transport  is 
hardly  sufficiently  organised  at  present  to  nationalise. 

3401.  We  will  say  the  public  vehicles,  whether  they 
are  for  goods  or  whether  they  are  for  passengers, 
going  on  the  roads  ? — You  might  be  driven  to  it  as 
part  of  a complete  scheme,  of  course,  as  otherwise 
you  would  leave  them  out  in  competition  with  your 
nationalised  railways. 

3402.  Might  I just  ask  you  one  other  question  with 
regard  to  what  you  have  said  on  the  Road  Traffic  Bill. 
It  is  in  relation  to  insurance  by  all  motor  users.  I 
suppose  you  would  not  leave  out  of  account  the 
culpable  negligence,  we  will  say,  of  any  person  who 
was  injured.  It  would  still  remain  open  to  the 
motorist  to  plead  that  it  was  the  negligence  of  the 
man  who  had  suffered  injury  rather  than  the  default 
of  the  driver  ? — I am  merely  suggesting  he  should 
be  in  the  position  of  a person  who  has  a third-party 
insurance.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  third-party 
insurance  you  yotuself  or  yoru  msurance  company, 
if  you  thhik  that  you  are  in  the  right  and  the  other 
person  is  in  the  wrong,  naturally  fight  the  claim. 

3403.  It  is  really  an  indemnity  against  your 
liability  ? — It  is  really  an  indemnity  against  your 
wrong  doing.  That  is  aU  I am  suggesting. 

3404.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  an 
insurance  being  avoided  by  the  company  on  the 
ground  of  misrepresentation  by  the  insured  ? — I 
think  the  oases  in  which  that  would  happen  would  be 
so  few  as  not  to  spoil  the  scheme  as  a whole.  I do 
not  think  it  is  a serious  question.  It  might  arise, 
of  course,  but  I think  it  would  only  arise  in  a very 
small  number  of  cases. 

3405.  I do  not  linow  whether  you  would  agree  with 
me  in  this.  I do  not  quite  see  why  the  position  of 
the  person  who  has  sustained  an  injury  should  suffer 
on  accormt  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the  motor 
driver  ? — Of  coruse,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
suffer.  Really  no  system  is  perfect.  You  cannot 
guard  against  human  fraud  in  all  its  ramifications.  I 
think  the  instances  are  so  small  that  they  would  not 
hurt  the  system  as  a whole.  I think  99  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  where  people  cannot  recover  damages  now 
would  be  met  imder  some  such  system  of  insurance. 
If  it  so  happened  in  the  other  case  that  he  not  only 
struck  a careless  driver,  but  also  a dishonest  msurer, 
I think  that  would  be  his  misfortune. 

3406.  That  would  really  be  a business  risk  which 
the  insurance  company  would  have  to  take  ? — ^Yes. 

3407.  Leaving  them,  in  the  case  of  fraud,  to 
recover  back  from  the  insured  anything  they  had  to 
pay  to  the  third  party  ? — 1 think  you  will  have  to 
allow  the  insurance  company  to  avoid  liability  in 
the  case  of  fraud.  That  is  too  settled  a principle  to 
go  back  on.  I do  not  thhik  you  can  hold  an  insurance 
company  bound  where  the  policy  has  been  obtained 
by  fraud. 

3408.  (Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : Lord  Russell,  in  your 
first  paragraph  you  state  that  you  think  special 
motor  roads  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  constructed. 
Have  you  in  mind  roads  for  freightage  traffic  ? — ^I 
certainly  think  they  should  be  for  heavy  traffic  as 
well  as  for  light  traffic. 

3409.  Had  you  in  mind  one  more  than  the  other  ? ■ 
No. 

3410.  Just  as  a convenience  for  motorists  ? — ^Yes. 

3411.  And  incidentally  making  the  carrying  of 
freightage  traffic  more  effective  ? — ^Yes.  It  would  not 
make  it  very  much  more  effective  in  the  ease  of  heavy 
traffic.  If  you  take  the  extraordinarily  good  road 
dowm  to  Folkestone,  let  us  say,  I should  think  that 
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a lorry  would  go  along  that  as  fast  as  a lorry  ought 
to  go  anywhere.  I do  not  think  it  would  go  any 
faster  on  a special  motor  road. 

3412.  If  the  existing  roads  are  sufficient,  surely 
there  is  no  need  for  the  construction  of  fresh  ones. 
There  must  be  some  purpose  in  constructing  these 
roads  ? — Obviously  the  people  who  are  prepared  to 
provide  the  money  think  there  will  be  a demand  for 
them  where  they  can  construct  them,  or  they  would 
not  do  it.  Parliament  will  in  the  end  have  to  settle 
whether  the  demand  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  inter- 
ference with  private  property. 

3413.  Would  you  agree  that,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  interests,  it  is  essential  that 
our  railway  systems  should  be  maintained  in  an 
effective  state  ? — Quite  essential. 

3414.  If,  side  by  side  with  that  on  a competitive 
basis,  road  transport  is  to  develop,  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  very  success  that  the  road  transport  may 
achieve  will  largely  render  the  railways,  if  not  useless, 
at  least  prit  them  in  an  almost  impossible  position 
for  freightage  traffic  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  is 
the  necessary  result.  I think  it  may  improve  their 
admmistration,  and  make  them  learn  to  deliver 
goods  in  a rather  shorter  time  than  they  do  irow. 

3416.  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  to-day  the  railways 
have  to  take  any  goods  that  are  offered  to  them  ? — 
I think  with  few  exceptions  they  have. 

3416.  That  does  not  apply  to  road  transport  ? 
—No. 

3417.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  more 
highly  rated  goods  might  be  transferred  to  the  road, 
thus  leaving  the  railways  with  a class  of  merchandise 
on  which  it  is  going  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  them 
to  earn  a profit  ? — ^Yes,  I thmk  that  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  the  railways  have  already  suffered 
from,  and  possibly  will  suffer  from  more  in  the  future, 
that  they  are  losing  a large  section  of  the  better 
paid  traffic. 

3418.  Then,  viewed  from  another  aspect,  do  you 
think  it  is  desirable  to  develop,  without  due  regard 
to  what  is  now  in  existence  in  the  form  of  facilities 
for  transport,  a new  method,  utilising  means  that 
otherwise  could  be  used  for  other  pmposes,  without, 
first  of  a,ll,  concentrating  on  a proper  development  of 
the  existmg  system  ? Is  there  not  waste  in  a policy 
of  that  description  ? — ^Not,  I think,  from  the  general 
public  point  of  view.  If  you  press  that  argument 
too  far,  does  it  not  become  rather  like  the  time  when 
you  started  the  railways,  that  you  would  destroy  the 
stage  coaches  and  the  highways  by  building  these 
unnecessary  things  gomg  over  people’s  land.  Every 
form  of  enterprise  must  be  developed  as  it  comes 
along,  even  if  it  hurts  a previous  system  of  enterprise. 

3419.  I am  not  merely  thmking  about  that,  birt 
I am  thinking  about  the  investment  of  a great  deal 
of  capital  in  a new  form  of  transport,  when  already 
you  have  roads  properly  constructed  at  great  cost 
that  may  be  rendered  unable  to  earn  sufficient  income 
to  carry  on,  and  the  whole  national  position  from 
the  point  of  economy  is  placed  in  danger  ? — ^By  the 
construction  of  a privately-owned  motor  road  ? 

3420.  By  the  unlimited  development  of  a new  form 
of  transport,  regardless  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
old,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  new  form 
can  select  its  class  of  goods  ? — ^M'^ell,  I think  you  must, 
as  I say,  let  each  enterprise  develop  as  it  comes 
along.  Is  not  exactly  the  same  principle  one  which 
arose  with  the  canals  ? They  carried  a great  deal 
of  traffic,  brrt  became  derelict.  I do  not  want  to 
see  the  railways  become  derelict,  and  I think  they 
can  avoid  it,  but  I thhik  they  must  face  the  competi- 
tion of  new  enterprises. 

3421.  Viewed  from  a national  point  of  view,  and 
that  is  the  view  that  I think  this  Commission  must 
take,  what  is  best  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation  with 
a view  to  developing  and  co-ordinating  the  transport 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  that  it  would 


be  better  to  co-ordinate  the  whole  of  the  services 
and  then  develop  it  on  lines  that  are  more  suitable, 
rather  than  to  permit  this  new  competitive  element 
to  develop  on  lines  that  give  them  very  great  pre- 
ference over  the  old,  and  so  create  a situation  that 
may  make  matters  worse  ? — ^I  think  co-ordination 
is  always  desirable,  but  I do  not  think  that  it  is  hi 
the  national  interest  to  suppress  or  in  any  way  hamper 
a form  of  transport  which  is  a better  form  of  transport 
than  the  old,  if  it  is  a better  form  of  transport.  If 
the  public  find  it  a better  form  of  transport,  then  it 
is  hardly  desirable  hi  the  national  interest  to  prevent 
them  using  it. 

3422.  I do  not  suggest  it  should  be  suppressed,  but 
that  it  is  better  to  develop  it  under  a proper  co- 
ordinated system  with  due  regard  to  all  interests, 
rather  than  to  let  it  develop  on  lines  which  may  place 
the  whole  of  the  national  services  of  transport  in 
greater  danger  than  they  are  now  ? — I should  not 
object  to  the  statement  put  that  way. 

3423.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  be  better, 
rather  than  to  permit  the  roads,  even  if  they  are 
developed  by  private  capital,  to  be  developed  here 
and  there  ? Is  there  not  the  possibility  of  that 
leading  to  greater  chaos  in  the  end,  because  of  the 
absence  of  co-ordination  in  a service  that  really  needs 
it  ? — If  you  were  co-ordinating  the  whole,  and  had 
some  Committee  or  some  Commission  which  was  dohig 
the  co-ordination,  obviously  it  would  rest  with  them 
to  say  whether  it  was  proper  or  not  that  a new  motor 
road  should  he  constructed.  Until  you  have  that,  I 
see  no  objection  to  the  construction  of  a new  service 
for  the  public. 

3424.  But  this  Commission  has  to  consider  this 

matter,  and  I am  putting  this  question  with  a view 
to  eliciting  from  you  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  start  on  that  basis,  on  the  basis  of  co-ordination, 
and  then  . . . ? — I certainly  think  that  a co- 

ordmation  basis  is  the  proper  system  to  start  with  if 
you  co-ordinate  ah  the  services  in  the  country — I 
quite  agree  with  you  as  far  as  that — but  until  you 
have  done  it  I do  not  thmk  you  ought  to  supp>ress  any 
new  form  of  enterprise,  even  private  motor  roads. 

3426.  You  agree  that  the  better  way  would  be  to 
start  with  some  unified  form  of  control  vith  co- 
ordination ? — Yes,  I quite  agree  about  that. 

3426.  (Mr.  Montague)  : In  further  reference  to 

statements  in  regard  to  private  motor  roads,  would 
you  not  consider  that  the  idea  of  going  back  to  roads 
for  the  use  of  which  a toll  has  to  be  paid  is  somewhat 
reactionary  ? — Yes,  m that  sense  it  is,  and  in  that 
sense  I think  it  is  reactionary  that  a special  horse- 
power tax  was  put  on  motor  cars  on  the  ground  that 
they  ought  to  contribute  to  the  roads  they  use.  I 
think  the  roads  ought  to  be  free  for  the  prrblic. 

3427.  You  used  the  phrase  “ new  enterprise.”  You 
regard  the  idea  of  private  motor  roads  as  a new 
enterprise  ? — Yes. 

3428.  I take  it  that  considering  the  fact  that  a 
motor  road  from,  say,  London  to  some  northern  centre 
or  to  the  south  coast  would  be  contmuous,  and  would 
out  across  comitry  not  only  without  respect  to  its 
agricultural  conditions  but  also  without  respect  to  any 
question  of  scenery  or  amenities.  Do  you  thmk  that 
should  be  regarded  as  private  enterprise  at  all  ? — Yes, 
just  as  much  as  the  construction  of  a new  line  of  rail- 
way. All  those  considerations  which  you  have 
mentioned  are  considerations  which  would  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Private  Bill  Committee  before 
the  powers  were  given. 

3429.  In  that  sense,  of  course,  it  would  be  private 
enterprise  under  control.  It  would  be  subject  to 
Parliament  just  as  a railway  charter  is  subject  to 
Parliament  1 — Yes. 

3430.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a very  strong 
measure  of  control  and  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  huge  motorways  over  the  country 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  motor  traffic  ? I take  it 
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that  such  ways  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  used  for 
any  kind  of  traffic  or  for  pedestrians.  It  would  be 
limited  to  motor  traffic  ? — Yes.  I think  it  would  be 
very  much  better  if  those  ways  had  been  constructed 
by  the  public  30  years  ago  when  land  and  labour  were 
cheap  ; but  since  they  have  not  been  constructed  I 
see  no  harm  if  private  people  are  prepared  to  risk  their 
money,  to  adding  another  road  to  the  roads  of  the 
country.  I do  not  say  it  will  be  necessarily  the  best 
road  in  your  considered  scheme  of  the  coimtry  ; 
probably  it  will  not  be,  but  I do  not  see  any  objection 
to  doing  it  meanwhile. 

3431.  To  act  upon  a large  scale,  would  you  not 
be  establishing  new  private  interests  that  would 
probably  hamper  development  in  other  directions  ? 
I am  thinking  of  the  question  of  the  better  national 
use  of  the  land.  I am  thinking  from  the  agricultural 
point  of  view,  from  many  points  of  view,  the  question 
of  land  development,  the  question  of  the  taxation  of 
land,  or  the  taxation  of  land  values,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  Is  it  not  at  this  time  of  day  rather  a 
dangerous  proposition  to  allow  the  beginning  upon 
such  an  extensive  scale  of  new  and  important  private 
interests  ? — I do  not  thuik  it  is  more  dangerous  than 
allowing  a new  railway  line.  I think  it  is  almost 
exactly  the  same.  You  must  remember  when  the 
railway  hues  were  first  created  they  were  used  merely 
as  roads  upon  which  the  private  trader  could  put  his 
tracks.  The  railway  company  merely  supplied  the 
road. 

3432.  But  do  you  think  that  as  an  ideal,  if  not 
immediately  practicable,  the  question  of  road  develop- 
ment on  those  lines  should  be  a matter  of  direct 
national  interest  and  control  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  far 
better  that  roads  should  be  developed  under  a 
national  system  than  under  this  form  of  private 
enterprise. 

3433.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  spoke  of  the 
railways  at  present — ^you  did  not  use  the  word,  but 
suggested  the  idea  of  being  tainted  wdth  the  Civil 
Service  methods  of  management.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that  ? — ^There  is  rather  too  much  delay,  I 
think,  in  response  to  stimulus,  and  things  go  through 
too  many  officers  and  receive  too  much  consideration 
before  anything  is  done  ; there  is  too  much  red  tape 
about  railway  matters  altogether. 

3434.  Do  you  think  that  is  altogether  characteristic 
of  the  Civil  Service  ? — I do  not  want  to  be  drawm  into 
questions  of  that  kind. 

3435.  I take  it  on  that  point  though,  that  so  far  as 
any  services  of  this  kind  on  national  lines,  including 
nationalisation  of  railways,  is  concerned,  management 
would  not  necessarily  mean  management  by  direct 
Civil  Service  ; there  may  be  other  methods  of  manage- 
ment which  would  allow  of  greater  elasticity  ? — I hope 
so. 

3436.  The  ideas  of  public  utility  would  not  clash 
wdth  complete  ownership  and  responsibihty  by  the 
Nation  of  a service  like  the  railways,  and  that  might 
be  extended  to  the  whole  question  of  motor  transport. 
It  does  not  foUow  that  because  one  might  advocate 
motor  transport  being  run  by  the  Nation,  it  might 
mean  a glorified  War  Office  in  Whitehall  ? — I should 
sincerely  hope  not. 

3437.  Upon  the  question  of  speed  limit,  practically 
every  Witness  so  far  who  has  answered  questions  upon 
that  has  dealt  with  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  danger  either  to  the  motorists  or  to  the 
pedestrian,  and  danger  only.  Would  you  agree  that 
the  subject  ought  to  be  considered  in  relation  also  to 
the  amenities  of  the  highway  ? It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  danger  to  the  pedestrian,  but  the  fact 
that  the  pedestrian  is  rather  driven  off  the  road,  and 
from  his  proper  use  of  the  highway  ? — I cannot  see 
that  the  pedestrian  is  driven  off  the  road  ; it  appears 
to  me  that  he  has  complete  confidence  in  the  motor 
not  running  over  him.  But  certainly  it  ought  to  be 
considered  with  regard  to  the  amenities  of  the  high- 


way. I say  that  60  miles  an  hour  on  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  where  there  is  nobody  in  sight,  is  not  dangerous, 
but  to  go  40  miles  an  hour  through  a village  is  a thing 
that  would  terrify  the  inhabitants,  and  would 
probably  be  dangerous. 

3438.  The  Wiltshire  road  across  Salisbury  Plain  is 
rather  exceptional  ? — Quite  exceptional,  but  in  those 
places  where  you  can  see  for  half  a mile  arormd  you 
and  there  are  no  pedestrians  on  the  road,  you  are 
doing  no  harm  to  anyone  ; but  when  there  is  a horse 
and  cart  on  the  road,  it  may  be  a breach  of  the 
amenities  of  the  road  and  may  terrify  the  man. 

3439.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  with  regard 
to  footpaths  in,  at  any  rate,  the  important  parts  of  the 
country  ? I find  in  my  experience  in  the  country 
that  it  is  much  more  comfortable  to  walk  in  the 
roadway  than  on  the  pathway.  The  road  is  level 
and  clean  and  the  pathway  difficult  to  walk  on.  Do 
you  think  there  should  be  any  obligation  on  the  local 
authority  to  make  the  pathway  more  pleasant  ? — ^We 
do  always  find  that  the  pathway  is  not  too  tempting 
to  walk  on,  and  I thinlr  it  should  be  made  so.  I do 
not  know  whether  that  should  be  an  obligation  on 
national  fimds,  but  it  is  a matter  of  common  sense. 

3440.  You  mean  on  the  part  of  the  local  authori- 
ties ? — Yes,  it  is  usually  rough  and  shingly. 

3441.  That  would  be  a question  of  cost  ? — I do  not 
think  so. 

3442.  Just  one  more  point  with  regard  to  the 
overcrowding  of  vehicles.  Apart  from  the  excep- 
tional case  of  rush  hours  in  the  London  area  on  the 
Underground  and  the  London  and  North  Eastern 
Railway,  which  is  now  a matter  of  long-standing 
complaint,  is  it  not  very  frequently  the  case  that,  in 
the  larger  terminal  stations,  like  King’s  Cross  and 
St.  Pancras,  you  find  there  is  frequently  overcrowding  ; 
people  sitting  on  their  luggage  in  the  corridors  in  the 
train  when  a number  of  higher-class  carriages  are 
practically  empty.  Is  that  not  a fact,  and  a very 
annoying  fact,  to  some  first-class  passengers  ? — That 
is  so.  I have  taken  a first-class  ticket  on  the  South 
Western  Railway,  and  I have  found  ten  or  more 
passengers  put  into  the  carriage,  some  of  whom  are 
standing. 

3443.  Would  you  think  the  application  of  the  more 
general  system  on  the  Tubes,  with  an  abolition  of 
classes  altogether,  was  advantageous  from  that  point 
of  view  ? — I do  not  see  why  people  who  can  afford  to 
pay,  and  do  pay,  for  comfort  should  not  have  it  on  a 
train,  if  it  is  worth  the  railway  company’s  while  to 
carry  them.  I think  most  of  the  passengers  are 
inconvenienced  because  of  the  room  they  take  up. 

3444.  They  take  up  room,  and  does  not  that  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  user  of  the  railway  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  that.  The  railway  company  can 
calculate  what  its  passengers  wiU  number.  It  has 
very  often  deliberately  calculated  on  the  small  side. 

3445.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : You  said  a few  minutes 
ago  that  all  Govermnent  was  carried  out  through 
experts,  and  in  paragraph  4 you  suggest  that  a body 
similar  to  that  under  the  London  Traffic  Act  should 
be  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  do  various 
things,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  creating  a 
monopoly.  Then  you  told  us  that  if  that  monopoly 
proved  to  be  against  the  public.  Parliament  would 
step  in.  I thinli  that  was  your  remark  ? — Yes. 

3446.  You  do  Imow  of  course  that  the  London 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  four  years,  and  that  its  action  has  had  the  effect 
of  creating  a monopoly  ; that  the  public  has  paid 
large  additional  sums  in  the  way  of  fares  ? — That  part 
I do  not  know. 

3447.  The  fares  have  in  many  cases  gone  up  ? — Yes. 

3448.  And  that  Authority,  or  its  Chairman,  has 
not  an  idea  of  why  they  went  up  ? — The  Chairman  of 
that  Authority  had  no  idea  ? 
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3449.  Yes,  when  I asked  him,  so  it  has  not  been 
much  of  a benefit  to  the  public  ? — I do  not  think  that 
Committee  was  set  up  to  look  after  fares.  I should 
say  that  that  was  rather  for  the  Ministry. 

3450.  Let  us  take  it  a step  further,  and  refer  to  the 
responsibility  of  Parliament  ? — I know  that  some  fares 
have  gone  up  ; I have  heard  of  omnibus  fares  going 
up. 

3451.  You  say  yourself  in  paragraph  4 that  amongst 
these  duties  are  those  of  providing  against  congestion 
and  the  regulation  of  fares  ? — Certainly. 

3452.  In  this  particular  case  the  public  has  not  been 
protected,  so  we  must  look  a little  further  than  that  ? 
— I should  not  admit  that  offhand,  because  although 
you  say  the  fares  have  gone  up,  if  you  brought  the 
matter  before  the  London  Traffic  Committee,  they 
might  say  they  had  not. 

3453.  If  you  have  a competing  service  on  a certain 
section  of  the  road,  and  that  competing  service  is  at 
a particular  date  absorbed  by  the  monopoly,  and  the 
followmg  day  the  fares  on  that  section  go  up,  would 
you  not  say  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
the  two  things  ? — I should  say  that  there  was  very 
possibly  connection  between  them,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  fare  was  a remunerative  fare  before. 
You  must  go  into  those  things.  Sometimes  in  competi- 
tion unremunerative  fares  are  fixed. 

3454.  Yes,  but  you  think  there  should  be  some 
loiowledge  by  the  public  of  what  has  been  hicreased  ? 
— I thinlv  they  should  have  intimate  Imowledge,  and 
there  should  be  a careful  watch  on  fares  to  see  that  no 
fare  is  charged  which  is  not  justified. 

3455.  In  your  paragraph  2 you  use  the  expression 
“ abolishing  wasteful  competition,”  and  in  paragraph  4 
you  put  amongst  the  duties  of  the  Authority  the 
regulation  of  the  establishment  of  wasteful  com- 
petitive services.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
wasteful  competition  ? — Yes,  I will  give  you  several 
examples.  If  you  see  a motor  omnibus  service  between 
two  towns  six  or  seven  miles  apart  which  is  carrying 
such  traffic  as  there  is  satisfactorily,  and  if  two  other 
people  put  on  omnibuses  to  run  against  that  service, 
that  is  wasteful  competition. 

3456.  Would  they  maintain  them,  do  you  think  ? 
— They  would  not  maintain  them  long,  but  if  they  did, 
there  is  wasteful  competition  so  long  as  they  did.  It 
does  no  good  to  anybody. 

3457.  May  I call  your  attention  to  what  you  said 
about  the  fare  to  Newcastle  as  between  the  railway 
and  the  road  ? It  is  only  by  experiment  that  you  can 
determine  which  of  those  two  methods  is  the  more 
economical  or  better  or  more  effective  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  compare  them  ; there  is  such  a difference 
in  the  time  taken  and  in  the  comfort ; it  is  very 
difficult  to  compare  the  two  services.  I doubt  whether 
people  at  this  time  of  the  year  would  care  to  go  to 
Newcastle  from  London  by  motor  coach. 

3458.  No,  but  you  have  in  several  instances 
expressed  a belief  in  the  advantages  of  competition 
in  maintaining  efficiency.  You  cannot  have  competi- 
tion at  all  unless  you  have  competition  which  to  some 
extent  corresponds  to  your  definition  of  wasteful  ? — 
That  is  true  ; that  is  an  element  of  competition. 

3459.  Would  you  regard  competition  as  being 
wasteful  if  one  service  succeeded  in  taking  the  place 
of  another  service,  and  thereby  endangered  the  capital 
in  the  service  which  proved  to  be  less  efficient  ? — I 
would  not  worry  about  capital  being  in  danger  if 
there  was  inefficiency.  As  I said,  less . efficient  and 
out-of-date  things  must  go  to  the  wall  if  necessary. 

3460.  But  would  you  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  local  authorities  ? — In  the  case  of  public 
money,  I should  make  an  exception. 

3461.  By  “ public  money  ” do  you  mean  public 
money  invested  in  a loan  by  private  persons  ? — No,  I 
mean  ratepayers’  money. 


3462.  But  if  it  is  money  raised  by  loan  in  which 
private  persons  have  invested  with  a sense  of  security  ? 
— I do  not  include  that. 

3463.  You  also  said  that  bureaucracy,  or  growing 
bureaucracy,  was  a condition  of  a complex  civilisa- 
tion ? — I am  afraid  that  is  so. 

3464.  Might  I put  this  question  to  you  ? If  that  is 
admitted,  is  it  the  business  of  bureaucracy  to  control 
civilisation  or  of  civilisation  to  control  bureaucracy  ? 
— That  is  very  well  expressed.  It  is  for  the  public  to 
control  the  bureaucracy,  but  it  is  often  the  case  when 
that  happens  that  the  expert  is  being  controlled  by  the 
ignorant. 

3465.  But  that  also  is  a condition  of  a complex 
civilisation  ? — Yes,  I thinli  so. 

3466.  I want  again  to  tmn  to  paragraph  4,  where 
you  say  that  one  of  the  duties  of  your  controlling 
authority  would  be  to  regulate  the  congestion  on  any 
particular  road  or  street.  If  you  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  the  authority,  and  congestion  on  a particu- 
lar road  or  street  is  brought  to  your  notice,  what 
would  be  your  attitude  of  mind  towards  it  with  a view 
to  regulating  it  ; what  would  you  do  about  it  ? — I 
should  say  that  an  alternative  route  must  be  used. 
First  of  all,  if  the  service  was  necessary,  an  alternative 
route  must  be  used.  If  there  were  no  alternative 
route  available,  then  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
local  authority  to  provide  a route.  Congestion  has 
occurred  for  a great  many  years  in  King  Street, 
Hammersmith.  It  has  been  avoided  now  to  a great 
extent  by  making  some  of  the  omnibuses  go  one  way, 
and  others  go  another  way,  but  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
large  sums  of  public  money  to  put  things  right. 

3467.  But  apart  from  the  question  of  the  actual 
cost,  the  thing  has  to  be  done.  Would  you  agree  that 
the  amount  of  traffic  which  exists  is  roughly  an  expres- 
sion of  the  needs  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly 
it  is. 

3468.  And  it  is  the  business  of  your  bureaucracy  to 
provide  the  roads  required  to  cope  with  that  traffic  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

3469.  I have  one  other  question,  and  that  is  with 
regard  to  Blackpool  and  parking.  Is  it  the  principle 
in  Blackpool  to  accept  the  view  that  the  use  of  a 
motor  car  involves  parking,  and  therefore  they 
must  provide  parking,  or  prevent  the  use  of  a motor 
car  ? — I referred  to  motor  coaches,  of  which  there  are 
such  a tremendous  lot  that  they  find  it  necessary  to 
provide  some  six  or  seven  parking  places  for  them.  In 
addition  they  provide  a great  many  picking-up  places 
where  the  motor  coach  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time  before  it  goes  on  its  journey.  The  whole  thing 
is  conducted  on  an  elaborate  scheme. 

3470.  {Sir  William  Lohjoit)  \ Am  I right  in  assuming 
that  your  point  of  view  is  that  competition  is  good  in 
itself,  but  it  becomes  evil  when  it  becomes  wasteful  ? — 
I think  competition  is  what  produces  and  has  produced 
progress,  but  I think  sometimes  you  get  a position, 
at  any  rate  in  quasi-public  things,  where  competition 
requires  regulating  because  it  is  not  doing  any 
particular  good. 

3471.  It  is  essentially  good,  but  it  becomes  evil 
when  it  becomes  what  you  call  wasteful  ? — Yes,  I 
think  waste  is  always  to  be  regretted.  Of  course, 
you  constantly  have  the  same  competition  going  on 
in  business,  but  it  reduces  prices  ; it  also  leads  to  a 
good  deal  of  waste.  In  some  cases  it  leads  to  an 
increase  of  prices,  more  especially  in  consequence  of 
advertising. 

3472.  On  the  other  hand,  I understood  you  to  say 
that  monopoly  is  an  evil,  but  it  becomes  good  when 
it  is  efficient  ? — I do  not  like  the  implication  about 
“ good.” 

3473.  That  control  in  your  opinion  draws  the 
fangs  of  a monopoly,  and  makes  it  a useful  domestic 
animal  ? — Yes. 
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3474.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  define,  is  it  not,  where 
the  wasteful  competition  ends,  or  where  the  good 
competition  ends,  and  the  wasteful  begins  ? — It  is 
immensely  difficult  to  define. 

3475.  Even  the  controlled  monopoly  may  slip  into 
oppressiveness  or  become  unnoticed  ? — Undoubtedly. 

3470.  You  would  distinguish  between  an  under- 
taking established  by  a local  authority  out  of  the  rates 
and  an  rmdertaking  established  by  money  raised 
otherwise  than  from  the  rates  ? — Yes,  I should. 

3477.  But  would  it  not  he  possible  for  a local 
authority  to  become  an  oppressive  monopoly  ? — Yes. 

3478.  You  instanced  just  now,  in  answer  to  one 
of  my  colleagues,  the  supersession  of  the  stage  coaches 
at  the  commencement  of  the  railway  era.  Supposing 
the  stage  coach  competition  had  been  State-owned, 
would  that  have  facilitated  the  coming  of  the  railway 
era  ? — ^Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  State  had  not 
got  as  much  power  over  Parliament  as  it  has  now  ; 
it  would  probably  have  been  an  additional  difficulty, 

I thuik. 

3479.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  enterprise 
of  a local  authority  is  entitled  to  protection  against 
competition  ? — Yes.  I do  not  put  it  on  the  ground 
of  enterprise.  I put  it  on  two  groimds  ; first  of  all, 
that  the  local  authority  has  provided  the  service  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants,  uistead  of  as 
a speculation  for  profit  as  the  private  person  does, 
and,  secondly,  that  they  have  provided  it  with  public 
money  instead  of  with  money  which  private  people 
have  put  up  for  a private  business. 

3480.  Supposing  the  local  authority  has  established, 
let  us  say,  a system  of  tramways,  and  they  have 
invested  their  ratepayers’  money  in  it,  and  they  have 
not  paid  off  all  their  loan,  and  a new  system  of 
transport  comes  along  very  much  more  efficient  and 
very  much  more  desirable  than  the  tramways  ; would 
not  the  local  authority  be  disposed  to  bolster  up  their 
own  undertaking  and  obstruct  the  new  enterprise  ? — 
They  certainly  would,  and  I think  it  must  depend 
upon  how  oppressive  the  obstruction  is  whether 
their  ratepayers  allowed  them  to  or  not,  because  after 
all  in  the  end  they  only  represent  the  ratepayers. 

3481.  You  were  on  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  considered  the  Railway 
Bills,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3482.  Do  you  recollect  the  trend  of  the  evidence 
offered  to  that  Committee  by  the  National  Farmers’ 
Union  ? — I recollect  a good  deal  of  it. 

3483.  Do  you  remember  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  amalgamations  brought  about  by  the  Railways 
Act  of  1921  had  not  turned  out  to  the  benefit  that 
was  promised  to  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

3484.  That  the  economies  promised  had  not  been 
effected  ? — Yes. 

3485.  Do  you  not  think  that  agriculture  is  suffering 
from  a monopoly  resulting  from  that  amalgamation  ? 
— Yes,  I think  it  may  suffer  to  some  extent,  but  I 
think  they  have  got  themselves  to  some  extent  to 
blame.  They  will  not  combine,  they  will  not  put 
pressure  on  the  railway  companies.  - What  has  put 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  railway  companies  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  able  to  use  road  transport  to  some 
extent. 

3486.  Therefore  there  has  been  a healthy  competi- 
tion introduced  against  a monopoly  ? — ^Yes.  I 
remember  some  evidence  about  the  carriage  of  milk, 
for  example. 

3487.  If  that  1921  Act,  instead  of  promoting  or 
encouraging  an  amalgamation,  had  nationalised  the 
railways,  would  the  introduction  of  road  transport 
have  been  able  to  protect  farmers  against  the  loss  of 
economies  ? — One  hopes  that  with  a system  of 
nationalisation,  properly  worked  out,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  protect  anyone  against  anything,  because 
it  would  be  worked  in  the  public  interest.  That  is 
the  theory  of  nationalisation. 


3488.  With  regard  to  what  you  said  about  crossings, 
I think  I may  say  that  everyone  is  with  you  in  desiring 
to  abolish  certain  level  crossings,  but  you  went  on 
to  say  that  you  would  abolish  all  farmers’  crossings. 
Are  you  able  to  instance  any  serious  accident  that 
has  occurred  due  to  a farmer’s  crossing  ? — ^I  do  not 
Imow  about  farmers’  crossings,  but  the  crossmg  at 
Shepreth,  where  a lorry  upset  a train,  was  an 
occupation  crossing. 

3489.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  when  railways 
were  driven  across  land,  oftentimes  they  bisected  a 
farm  and  left  certain  fields  inaccessible  except  either 
by  aeroplane  or  level  crossing  ? — ^Yes.  I agree  there 
are  difficulties.  All  I say  is  that  an  occupation 
crossmg  at  the  present  time  is  a very  serious  danger 
to  the  user  of  a railway,  and  that  something  will 
have  to  be  done  about  it. 

3490.  You  cannot  give  us,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  you  mentioned  of  an  occupational  crossing, 
any  instances  of  accidents  that  have  occurred  ? — 
I have  not  compiled  a list,  but  I dare  say  the  railway 
comi3anies  could. 

3491.  You  said,  in  answer  to  one  of  my  colleagues, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a man  put  to  guard  the 
gates  of  these  farmers’  crossings  ? — ^I  said  it  might 
become  necessary.  After  all,  the  safety  of  two  or 
three  or  four  hundred  people  in  an  express  tram 
must  come  before  the  convenience  of  the  farmer. 

3492.  Agreed.  Not  only  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer.  In  this  case  it  would  be  the  business  existence 
of  the  farmer.  I agree  it  must  come  before  that. 
Are  you  aware  that  it  is  the  general  practice,  where 
there  is  a farm  crossing,  for  the  farmer  to  notify  the 
nearest  stationmaster  when  he  has  any  heavy  or 
dangerous  load  going  across  the  crossing,  and  for 
the  two  to  work  together  ? — No,  I Imow  nothing 
about  the  practice  of  occupation  crossmgs. 

3493.  It  is  quite  possible  to  abolish  the  danger 
without  having  to  build  a bridge  or  a tunnel  for  every 
crossing  ? — ^I  do  not  think  you  can  afford  a tunnel 
or  bridge  for  every  occupation  crossing. 

3494.  You  agree  that  agriculture  cannot  bear 
many  more  burdens  ? — I do  not  think  agriculture 
can  bear  any  more  burdens. 

3495.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : In  the  first  paragraph 
of  yom  Memorandum  I see  you  advocate  self-con- 
tained single -coach  trains  worked  by  petrol.  I 
suppose  you  mean  only  for  the  carriage  of  passengers, 
not  goods  ? — I meant  passenger  traffic,  yes.  I 
mentioned  the  working  of  them  by  petrol,  because 
it  seems  to  me  the  reasonable  way  to  do  it,  but  for 
some  reason  the  railway  people  seem  to  prefer  their 
being  worked  by  steam.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
to  introduce  a steam  engine,  and  a fire  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  into  a single  coach  is  unnecessary,  but 
they  seem  afraid  of  petrol  coaches. 

3496.  In  the  later  part  of  that  paragraph  you 
recommend  the  establishment  of  toll  roads  to  be 
constructed  by  probably  some  form  of  private  enter- 
prise ? — Yes.  I do  not  so  much  recommend  their 
establishment,  as  to  say  that  I think  if  people  are 
found  willing  to  pay  for  them  Parliament  ought  not 
to  discourage  them. 

3497.  I do  not  myself  know  how  many  of  these 
existing  small  branch  lines  there  are  which  you  think 
could  be  worked  by  petrol  driven  coaches,  but  supposing 
there  were  a good  many,  would  it  not  rather  diminish 
the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  proposed  toll  roads 
if  you  converted  some  of  these  branch  lines  into 
roads  suitable  for  motor  traffic  controlled  by  the 
railways  ? — 1 think  you  would  have  to  consider 
that  in  each  case.  First  of  all,  they  generally  lead 
to  places  where  there  is  not  very  much  traffic,  and 
secondly,  it  must  depend  upon  the  contour  of  the 
country  whether  they  can  easily  be  converted  into 
roads  ; but  there  may  be  a number  of  bridges,  there 
may  even  be  tunnels.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
you  could  get  a road  more  than  fifteen  feet  wide  out 
of  them. 
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3498.  Where  suitable,  would  you  advocate  con- 
version into  something  like  motor  roads  ? — ^I  am  not 
sure.  You  could  probably  only  get  one  between 
points.  You  might  be  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
at  places,  or  underneath  it  at  others.  You  might 
have  difficulty  in  getting  on  to  the  ordinary  roads 
that  passed  them  without  providing  rather  expensive 
bridges.  I think  you  would  have  to  consider  each 
case  on  its  merits. 

3499.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  a “ toll 
road  ” ? — I mean  a road  which  is  private  property, 
and  which  motor  cars  are  allowed  to  use  on  payment 
of  a toll. 

3500.  You  mean  a toll  which  would  give  the  right  to 
use  the  whole  length  of  the  road  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  ? — ^I  take  it  that  would  be  as  the  promoters 
settled.  It  might  be  so  much  a mile,  or  from  end  to 
end,  or  a season  ticket,  or  anything  else.  I do  not 
Icnow  whether  the  Commission  know — probably  you 
have  already  been  hiformed — ^that  on  a public  road 
there  is  already  an  authorised  toll,  though  I think  it 
has  never  been  enforced,  and  that  is  on  the  Great 
Western  exit.  There,  there  is  an  authorised  toll  of 
a half-peiniy  or  a penny  a mile  for  omnibuses  using  it. 

3501.  { Chairman)  : Do  you  mean  the  new  Great 
West  Road  ? — ^Yes. 

3502.  The  road  constructed  by  the  Ministry  some 
time  ago  ? — ^Yes.  In  the  Statute  creating  it  there  is 
an  authorised  toll  for  omnibuses,  but  1 do  not  thmk 
it  has  ever  been  collected  or  enforced.  It  is  m the 
Act  of  Parliament,  however. 

3503.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : Turning  to  x^aragraph  4,  I 
see  you  advocate  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  should 
regulate  various  things,  and  amongst  others,  under 
the  heading  (e),  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
narrow  or  dangerous  roads.  Would  not  that  be  very 
inconvenient  to  the  users  of  roads,  both  the  private 
users  and  the  commercial  users,  because  very  often 
by  using  a narrow  road  you  can  cut  a corner  off  and 
so  lessen  the  distance  ? — Yes.  I rather  had  in  mind 
the  prohibition  of  particular  types  of  vehicles  ; not  a 
prohibition  as  against  a baby  Austm,  but  a pro- 
hibition as  against  a seven-ton  lorry. 

3504.  I thought  you  meant  total  prohibition  ? — 
Not  total  prohibition,  no  ; but  there  are  some  oases 
where  total  prohibition  might  be  right — m very  few 
cases,  I should  think — but  there  may  be  some  cases 
in  Devonshire  where  it  would  be  right.  There  are 
many  cases  where  it  would  be  proper  to  prohibit  large 
oars.  It  still  can  be  done.  You  have  that  red  disc 
which  means  that  no  heavy  traffic  may  go  down  the 
particular  road. 

3505.  With  regard  to  level  crossings,  it  is  really  a 
question  of  what  it  would  be  practicable  to  substitute 
for  them.  I thought  I understood  you  to  say  just 
now  that  no  bridge  or  tunnel  would  be  practicable, 
because  it  would  be  too  expensive  ? — That  was  an 
occupation  crossing  only  that  I was  speaking  about. 

3506.  As  regards  level  crossings,  would  you  advocate 
a bridge  or  tunnel  ? — Level  crossings  over  highways 
must  have  a bridge  or  tumrel,  obviously.  One  or 
other  must  be  used. 

3507.  They  are  necessary  in  some  cases  ? — It  must 
be  one  or  the  other. 

3508.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I understood  you  to 

say,  in  answer  to  Major  Crawfurd,  that  you  thought 
public  money,  in  which  I understood  you  to  include 
municipal  ratepayers’  money,  should  be  protected 
from  competition.  Was  not  that  what  you  said  ? — 
Yes,  to  the  extent  to  which  tramways  are  concerned. 

3509.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  protectmg 
them  against  cofhpetition  for  ever,  would  you  ? There 
might  arise  a more  serious  stage  of  their  disease  when 
they  were  absolutely  un'economio  or  when  they  were 
causing  such  congestion  or  danger  to  other  traffic, 
or  to  passengers  boarding  or  alighting  from  them,  that 
they  were  entirely  undesirable.  In  that  case  I suppose 


it  might  reach  a stage  where  you  would  have  to  do 
away  with  them  ? — I should  prefer  to  leave  that  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  where  the  tramways  were, 
and  if  they  formed  that  ojpmion  they  would  un- 
doubtedly not  want  to  protect  them  any  longer.  They 
are  the  owners  and  controllers  of  the  tramway,  but 
until  they  dame  to  that  ox^inion  I should  protect  them. 
As  long  as  the  people  who  lived  with  them  did  not 
think  that 

3510.  You  mean  the  municipal  electors  ? — Yes. 
They  are  their  tramways. 

3511.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  existing  state  of 
trade  and  industry,  the  present  is  a very  good  moment 
at  which  to  carry  out  large  road  schemes,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  unemployment  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  and  I was  wondering  whether  you  had  any 
opinion  about  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  Road 
Fund  at  the  present  moment,  increasing  the  taxation 
on  motor  vehicles,  and  perhaps  working  that  Fund 
into  reduction  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  “ dole  ” 
by  way  of  creating  employment  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  ? — I could  conceive  nothing  more 
iniquitous  than  increasing  the  taxation  of  motor 
vehioles.  They  are  fairly  heavily  taxed  at  the  present 
moment,  and  of  the  taxes  they  have  paid  a large 
portion  has  been  stolen  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.'  Why,  therefore,  they  should  be  taxed  for 
roads  in  order  that  he  might  steal  more,  I do  not 
know. 

3512.  I am  suggesting  that  the  Road  Fund  should 
not  be  “ raided  ’ ’ any  further  ? — Then  I think  the  Fimd 
is  large  enough  to  provide  it,  but  I quite  agree  that 
this  is  a suitable  moment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
unemployment.  Licidentally,  there  is  one  matter 
about  new  roads  that  I should  like  to  mention.  Li  a 
great  many  cases  where  roads  are  being  widened  and 
improved,  cottages  and  small  houses  are  sx^ringing 
up  right  alongside  the  road,  which  will  both  prevent 
its  being  widened,  if  it  is  ever  necessary  in  the  future, 
and  also  adds  a great  deal  to  the  risk  of  children 
getting  on  the  road  later. 

3513.  (Chairman)  : In  comrection  with  that,  you 

would  be  in  favour  of  plans  that  have  been  put  forward 
for  what  is  called  “sterilisation  ”? — lam  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  that.  I think  that  to  do  anything  different 
from  that  is  a mistake.  I have  seen  this  “ ribbon  ” 
building  going  on  in  some  roads  in  Essex.  A road  has 
been  widened  and  improved,  and  these  cottages  are 
sx^ringing  up  on  each  side  of  it.  There  will  be  a flood 
of  children  later  on,  some  of  whom  will  rmdoubtedly 
be  Idlled  by  the  fast  traffic  because  the  cottages  ox^en 
right  on  to  the  road. 

3514.  It  is  not  improving  the  look  of  the  country- 
side, either,  is  it  ? — I mind  that  less  than  I mind  the 
probable  deaths  of  future  citizens. 

3515.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : You  instance  greater 
penalties  for  “ drunk  in  charge.”  Do  you  know  that 
the  fact  that  greater  penalties  are  now  imposed,  is 
rendering  it  very  difficult  to  get  a certificate  from  a 
doctor  that  the  man  is  drunk  ? — I am  bound  to 
assume  that  the  doctor  tells  the  truth,  and  that  he 
will  not  say  the  man  is  drunk  when  perhaps  he  is 
not.  But  there  are  so  many  definitions  of  “ drimk  ” 
— I have  heard  this  discussed  so  often — that  it  is  hard 
to  say  when  a man  is  drunk  and  when  he  is  not. 

3516.  The  greater  the  penalty,  the  more  serious  you 
make  it,  the  more  difincult  it  is  to  get  a certificate  ? — 
It,  of  course,  makes  a Magistrate  more  reluctant  to 
convict  sometimes,  but  one  can  only  assume  that  all 
these  people  do  their  duty. 

3517.  (Major  Astor)  : Why  do  you  attach  such 
desirability  to  nationalisation  ? On  what  experience 
— I do  not  mean  personal  experience — do  you  base 
your  view  of  its  advantages  ? — I do  not  base  it  on 
any  experience,  but  it  is  part,  as  you  know,  of  my 
political  creed. 

3618.  You  can  quote  no  precedent  elsewhere  in  the 
world  ? — I think  there  are  experiences  of  nationalised 
railways.  You  have  had  them  in  Germany. 
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3619.  I thought  that  they  were  under  private 
management  ? — They  were  not,  I thmk,  until  the 
Dawes  Plan  altered  them.  I thinlc  they  were  State 
railways  pure  and  simple.  So  they  are  in  Belgium, 
I think. 

(Major  Salmon)  : No.  They  were,  but  they  are 
not  now. 

3520.  [Major  Astor)  : I thought  they  had  gone  in 
for  private  management  now.  Apart  from  the 
German  railways,  is  there  any  other  instance  of 
successful  nationalisation  ? — Some  of  the  Canadian 
railways.  My  view  is  based  upon  a belief  that  a 


nationaUy-owned  railway  ought  to  be  operated  more 
economically  and  more  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

3521.  You  would  not  quote  Australia,  for  instance  ? 
— Naturally,  it  is  a belief  about  which  people  differ. 

3522.  (Mr.  Smith)  : Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  largest 
railway  in  the  world  is  a State  railway,  and  a very 
successful  one — that  managed  by  Sir  Henry  Thornton 
in  Canada  ? — That  is  what  I suggested,  that  there  was 
a Canadian  railway.  But  I have  not  come  prepared  to 
answer  questions  on  nationalisation  in  general. 

(Chairman)  : I think  we  had  better  leave  it  at  that. 
We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Me.  WrLLiAM  Chambbelain, 

3523.  (Chairman)  : You  are,  I miderstand,  the 

General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Belfast 
City  Tramways  and  Transport  tmdertaking,  but  you 
are  here  as  President  of  the  Municipal  Tramways  and 
Transport  Association.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

3524.  Your  Association  represents  no  less  than 
99  municipal  and  urban  authorities  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  has  sub- 
mitted the  Memorandum  we  have  before  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  13. 

MEMORANDUM 

STJBmTTED  BY 

Thb  Mubtcipai  Teamways  and  Teanspoet 
Association  (Incoepoeatbd). 


1.  Mr.  Wdliam  Chamberlain,  the  President  of  the 
Association  (the  General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Belfast  City  Tramways  and  Transport 
Undertaking)  wiU  appear  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  represents  99  municipal  and  mban 
authorities  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Northern 
Ireland,  which  provide  road  passenger  conveyance 
services  either  within,  or  within  and  outside,  their 
own  areas,  by  means  of  tramways,  motor  omnibuses 
and  trackless  trolley  omnibuses. 

2.  The  following  figures  have  been  extracted  from 
the  Return  for  the  year  1927-28,  prepared  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  relating  to  Tramways  and 
Light  Railways  (Street  and  Road)  and  Trackless 
Trolley  Undertakings  in  Great  Britain  : — 

Local  Authorities  : — 

Capital  expenditure ; — 

£ 

Tramways  ...  ...  ...  80,312,134 

Motor  Omnibuses  (other  busi- 
nesses) ...  ...  ...  ...  4,006,017 


84,318,151 

Trackless  Trolley  Omnibuses  ...  1,018,786 


Total  ...  86,336,936 

This  sum  must  be  paid  oft  within  definite  periods 
fixed  by  Parliament  or  Government  Departments, 
calculated  upon  the  estimated  useful  life  of  the 
assets. 

Considerable  sums  have  been  spent  out  of  revenue 
in  p-urchasing  motor  omnibuses  in  addition  to  the 
above  expenditure  out  of  capital. 

By  the  operation  of  debt-redemption  funds,  the 
net  capital  liability  has  been  reduced  by  54|^  per  cent., 
to  the  following  sums  : — 

£ 

Tramways  and  Motor  Omnibuses  38,170,079 
Trackless  Trolley  Omnibuses  ...  661,379 


called  and  examined. 

The  amount  at  the  credit  of  Reserve,  Renewal  and 
Depreciation  Funds  is  £6,595,699  for  tramways,  and 
for  trolley  omnibuses,  £3,126. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  capital  expenditure  on  tram- 
ways shews  that  the  construction  of  the  permanent 
way  has  cost  £31,261,145.  This  permanent  way 
differs  from  a railway.  It  is  not  in  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  owners.  It  is  maintainable  at  the  sole  cost  of 
the  tramways  authorities.  The  Tramways  Act,  1870 
(Section  28)  enacts  as  follows  : — 

“ The  promoters  shall,  at  their  own  expense, 
at  all  times  maintain  and  keep  in  good  condition 
and  repair,  with  such  materials  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  road  authority  shall  direct,  and 
to  their  satisfaction,  so  much  of  any  road  where- 
on any  tramway  belonging  to  them  is  laid  as 
lies  between  the  rails  of  the  tramway  and  (where 
two  tramways  are  laid  by  the  same  promoters  in 
any  road  at  a distance  of  not  more  than  four 
feet  from  each  other)  the  portion  of  the  road 
between  the  tramways,  and  in  every  case  so 
much  of  the  road  as  extends  eighteen  inches 
beyond  the  rails  of  and  on  each  side  of  any  such 
tramway,” 

This  permanent  way  is  subject  to  wear  and  tear  in 
constantly  increasing  measure  by  other  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles,  and  indeed,  by  aU  road  vehicles  ; 
it  thus  bears  more  than  its  true  economic  weight  of 
cost. 

4.  The  capital  cost  Of  street  or  road  improvements 
(including  pmohase  of  land)  by  tramways  authorities 
has  been  £3,385,397,  and  for  trackless  trolley  omni- 
buses, £70,757. 

The  route  miles  of  tramways  is  1,850,  which  is 
62  miles  more  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 

The  rnunber  of  tramcars  is  11,919,  with  an  aggregate 
seating  capacity  of  738,305.  The  rnunber  of  trackless 
trolley  omnibuses  is  313,  with  an  aggregate  seating 
capacity  of  11,201. 

The  total  income  was  : — 

£ 

Tramways  ...  ...  ...  23,860,767 

Trackless  Trolley  Omnibuses  ...  491,272 


24,352,039 

The  total  expenditure  was  : — 

£ 

Tramways  ...  18,663,222* 

Trackless  Trolley 

Omnibuses  ...  376,507  19,038,729 


6,313,310 

Add  : Net  income  from  other  busi- 
nesses— 

Motor  Omnibuses  ...  ...  329,619 


Total  net  income  ...  ...  ...  6,642,829 

* This  sum  included  £1,476,469  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  permanent  way. 


Present  net  liability 


...  38,831,468 
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Of  this  sum,  £2,261,190  was  applied,  to  the  provision 
for  repayment  of  debt,  £1,701,942  to  interest  on  loans 
and  dividends  on  stock.  The  sum  applied  in  the 
relief  of  rates  by  45  Authorities  was  £420,911. 

5.  The  sinn  received  from  rates  by  60  Authorities 
was  £665,158.  It  is  a significant  fact  that  78  per 
cent,  of  this  sum  was  for  authorities  within  the 
Metropolitan  Area. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  : — 

Tramways  ...  ...  ...  4,140,472,553 

Trackless  Trolley  Omnibuses  79,138,846 
Motor  Omnibuses  ...  ...  402,387,003 


Total  4,621,998,402 


The  mileage  run  was  : — 

Tramways  ...  ...  ...  336,234,263 

Trackless  Trolley  Omnibuses  8,183,361 

Total  343,417,624 

The  quantity  of  electricity  consumed  for  traction 
purposes  was  : — 

B.T.U. 

Tramways  ...  ...  ...  681,693,763 

Tracldess  Trolley  Omnibuses  12,162,004 

Total  693,745,767 

This  consumption  represented  more  than  774,000 
tons  of  coal,  taken  at  24  lbs.  of  coal  per  B.T.U. 

6.  All  Local  Authorities’  services  are  ojierated  under 
statutory  authority  obtained  by  means  of  Local 
Acts  or  Provisional  Orders.  The  total  number  of 
such  Acts  (some  of  which  contain  other  Local  Govern- 
ment provisions)  was,  at  March  31,  1927,  689. 

These  Acts  have  been  obtamed  at  considerable 
cost.  The  total  amount  of  Parliamentary  Expenses 


has  been  : — £ 

For  Tramways  ...  ...  721,561 

For  Trackless  Trolley  Omni- 
buses ...  ...  ...  13,666 


Total  735,127 


The  number  of  Members  of  the  Association  that 
have  obtained  Parliamentary  powers  to  operate  motor 
omnibuses  is  81.  Of  this  number,  49  possess  powers 
to  operate  both  within  and  outside  their  own  areas, 
and  32  within  their  own  areas  only. 

7.  Attention  is  called  to  the  disadvantage  at  which 
Local  Authorities  are  placed  before  they  can  begin 
to  operate  a motor  omnibus  service,  even  to  protect 
their  own  transport  interests.  The  process  of  obtain- 
ing a Local  Act  is  alike  dilatory,  elaborate  and 
expensive,  and  involves  the  premature  disclosure  of 
their  plans  to  would-he  competitors.  Many  months 
have  to  elapse  before  Parliamentary  powers  can  be 
obtained.  The  Authority  must  first  pass  a resolution 
to  promote  a Bill  and  obtam  a majority  m its  favour 
of  two -thirds  of  its  members.  Notice  of  the  Bill  must 
be  published  in  the  “ London  Gazette  ” and  a local 
newspaper.  The  sanction  of  a ratepayers’  meetmg 
must  he  obtained.  The  Bill  must  be  examined  by  a 
Committee  of  Parliament  before  Parliamentary 
consent  can  be  obtained.  The  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  motor  omnibuses  must  then  be  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport. 

In  the  Session  of  1926,  an  Urban  District  Council 
m Lancashire  (Ramsbottom)  with  a population  of 
15,381,  promoted  a BiU  in  Parliament  for  motor 
omnibus  powers  to  protect  its  trackless  trolley  services. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  the  Act  was  £2,026,  or  almost 
the  price  of  two  omnibuses,  or  2s.  7d.  per  head  of  the 
entire  population.  The  total  number  of  motor 
omnibuses  operated  by  that  Authority  is  eleven. 
This  is  an  extreme  example. 


On  the  other  hand,  a company  or  private  individual 
is  put  to  practically  no  expense.  All  that  is  required 
is  a licence  from  the  Local  Licensing  Authority  and  * 
the  omnibus  can  be  put  into  service  forthwith. 

8.  It  was  pointed  out  in  paragraph  59  of  the  first 
Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  November  14,  1928,’“ 
that  “ Parliament  has  conceded  the  principle  that  the 
provision  and  rimning  of  omnibuses  is,  within  limits, 
a legitimate  form  of  mimicipal  enterprise,  and  local 
authorities  do  not  normally  experience  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  Parliament  the  necessary  powers 
to  enable  them  to  operate  omnibuses  within  their 
respective  areas.” 

In  1926,  the  Omnibuses  Bill  (a  Private  Member’s 
Bill)  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
defeated  upon  Second  Beading  by  five  votes.  Shortly 
stated,  it  proposed  to  confer  power  upon  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  by  an  Order,  to  authorise  a local 
authority  to  provide  and  maintain  omnibuses  and  to 
rmi  them  within  its  district  and  without  its  district 
“ along  any  road  which  is  an  extension  of  or  in 
connection  with  any  tramway,  trolley  vehicle  route,  or 
omnibus  route  for  the  time  being  owned,  rmi  over 
or  worked  by  the  local  authority,”  subject  as  respects 
services  without  its  district  to  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  and  of  the  outside  authority  concerned.  This 
Bill  was  promoted  in  order  to  simplify  procedure 
solely  in  the  interests  of  economy  of  local  authorities’ 
funds.  The  Association  is  strongly  of  oiiinion  that  these 
powers  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Minister  in  the 
interests  of  expedition  and  economy. 

9.  The  tramways  systems  of  local  authorities  have 
not  been,  except  in  a few  cases  of  small  authorities, 
limited  by  their  own  boimdaries.  It  has  long  been 
recognised  by  Parliament  that  such  services  cannot 
well  be  confined  within  relatively  narrow  geographical 
areas,  such  as  those  of  mdividual  local  authorities, 
but  should  provide  for  the  needs  of  authorities 
adjacent  to  the  central  operating  authority  with  which 
there  are  social,  industrial,  and  other  community  of 
interests. 


The  following  are  examples  : — • 

Number  of  adjacent 
Authorities  for  which 

Name  of  Authority. 

transport  facilities 
are  provided. 

Manchester 

17 

Bradford 

13 

Halifax  ... 

10 

Huddersfield 

8 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

7 

Accrington 

6 

Leeds 

6 

Rochdale 

6 

Wigan 

5 

It  is  the  claim  of  this  Association  that  the  transport 
undertakings  of  its  Members  are  entitled  to  the  fullest 
protection  from  competition. 

10.  In  the  Railway  Companies  (Road  Transport) 
Acts  of  last  Session  a clause  was  mserted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  transport  services  of  local  authorities 
in  their  own  areas.  Section  4 (2)  of  the  London, 
Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  (Road  Transport) 
Act,  1928,  enacts  as  follows  : — ■ 

“ If  and  so  long  as — 

“ (a)  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  service  of 
tramcars  is  provided  along  a tramway  situate  in 
a local  area  as  existing  at  the  passing  of  this  Act 
which  tramway  is  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  owned 
or  worked  by  the  local  authority  of  such  local 
area  ; or 

(6)  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  service  of 
omnibuses  is  provided  in  pursuance  of  existing 
statutory  powers  in  a local  area  as  existing  at 
the  passing  of  this  Act  by  the  local  authority  of 
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such  local  area  the  Company  shall  not  without 
the  consent  of  the  local  authority  of  such  local 
area  run  or  enter  into  any  agreement  for  the 
rmining  of  any  service  of  road  vehicles  in  such 
local  area  in  competition  with  any  such  service 
of  tramcars  or  omnibuses  as  the  case  may  be 
except  for  the  purpose  of  serving  any  area  beyond 
such  local  authority  so  long  as  no  passenger 
conveyed  by  such  service  of  road  vehicles  is  on 
any  one  journey  both  taken  up  and  set  down  on  a 
route  in  such  local  area  in  competition  with  such 
service  of  tramcars  or  omnibuses  as  the  case  may 
be.” 

Section  4(3)  enacts  : — 

“ Any  question  as  to  whether  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  service  of  tramcars  or  omnibuses 
is  provided  as  aforesaid  or  whether  there  is  or 
would  be  such  competition  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Minister  whose  decision  shall 
be  final.” 

In  the  same  Session  of  Parliament  the  Nottingham- 
shire and  Derbyshire  Traction  Act  was  passed.  It 
was  promoted  by  the  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby- 
shire Tramways  Company.  Section  42,  in  effect, 
prohibits  competition  of  omnibuses  with  the  tram- 
ways, trolley  vehicles,  and  omnibuses  operated  by  the 
Company,  so  long  as  the  Company  provides  a service 
which  adequately  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
routes  over  which  the  Company  operates,  and  it  is 
enacted  that  the  Licensing  Authority  of  the  borough 
or  district  in  which  any  such  route  or  part  thereof  is 
situate  “ may  and  shall  . . . when  licensing  an 

omnibus  to  ply  for  hire  grant  such  licence  subject  to 
conditions  as  to  routes  upon  which  Such  omnibus 
shall  or  shall  not  ply  for  hire.”  The  number  of 
licences  for  omnibuses  is,  in  effect,  restricted  to  those 
in  existence  on  November  30,  1927. 

The  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  Tramway  Com- 
pany’s Act  was  passed  in  the  same  Session.  Section  12 
contains  provisions  designed  to  limit  competition 
with  the  Company’s  omnibus  service. 

11.  In  the  Metropolitan  area,  imbridled  omnibus 
competition  had  produced  intolerable  conditions, 
and  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the  London  Traffic 
Act,  1924,  there  are  at  present  approximately  1,000 
restricted  streets — or  parts  of  streets — closed  against 
further  competition. 

12.  During  the  last  seven  years,  705  appeals  have 
been  made  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  under  the  Roads 
Act,  1920,  Section  14  (3),  by  applicants  for  licences 
against  the  decisions  of  local  licensing  authorities. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Minister  in 
dealing  with  such  appeal  oases  to.  support  the  licensing 
authority  in  restricting  the  . number  of  vehicles, 
regulating  routes,  time-tables,  minimum  fares  in 
excess  of  tramway  fares,  and  other  conditions  for  the 
efficient  control  of  the  service.  {See  paragraph  88 
of  the  first  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  November 
14,  1928.*) 

13.  The  local  authorities  represented  by  this 
Association  operating  road  passenger  transport 
services  suggest  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  they 
are  entitled  to  complete  protection  from  competition 
not  less  adequate  than  that  which  is  afforded  to  them 
in  the  Railway  Companies  (Road  Transport)  Acts  of 
1928,  and  not  less  complete  than  that  granted  to  the 
two  companies  above-named.  Such  protection  should 
extend  to  the  services  within  their  tramways  area  and 
for  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  the  termini  of  their 
tramways.  This  claim  is  urged  on  the  broad  ground 
of  efficiency,  adequate,  regular,  and  cheap  services 
for  their  respective  communities,  and  the  prevention 
of  waste  and  traffic  congestion. 

In  this  connection  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Commission  is  called  to  the  Public  Service  Vehicles 
(Amendment)  (No.  2)  Regulations,  1928  (Clause  6), 


issued  on  December  10,  1928,  by  the  Ministry  of 
Home  Affairs  for  Northern  Ireland,  a copy  of  which 
accompanies  this  Memorandum!  ; also  to  Paragraph 
91  (c)  of  the  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public 
Service  Vehicles. 

14.  The  wages  and  conditions  of  service  of  tramway 
employees  are  governed  by  a National  Council — the 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Tramway 
Industry — wliich  was  established  in  1919.  A copy 
of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  that  Council 
accompanies  this  Memorandum.! 

15.  Tramway,  trolley  omnibus,  and  motor  omnibus 
services  of  Local  Authorities  are  operated  under 
statutory  authority,  and  are  subject  to  many  con- 
ditions. 

(а)  The  maximum  fares  are  fixed. 

(б)  Services  for  workmen  must  be  provided  at 

unremunerative  fares. 

To  enable  many  of  them  to  carry  on  under 
post-war  conditions,  it  became  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  pass  “ The  Statutory  Under- 
takings (Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Act, 
1918,”  and  “ The  Tramways  (Temporary 
Increase  of  Charges)  Act,  1920,”  authorising 
increased  fares,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  These  Acts  have  been 
continued  in  force  by  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Acts,  and  sixteen  Authorities  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  two  in  Scotland,  are 
operating  at  fares  authorised  by  these  Acts. 

(c)  Regular  and  comprehensive  services  must  be 

provided. 

(d)  The  design  and  character  of  the  rolling  stock 

are  supervised  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

(e)  The  service  must  be  efficient. 

(/)  Compulsory  stops  are  imposed  in  the  interests 
of  safety. 

(ff)  Accidents  must  be  reported  to  the  Ministry 
which  may  hold  Local  Inquiries  into  them. 

In  contrast  with  these  conditions,  there  is  no 
Government  control  of  motor  omnibuses  operated  by 
non-statutory  companies  and  private  bodies  and 
persons. 

Further,  private  operators  are  immune  from  claims 
for  road  adaptation  costs,  which  are  imposed  upon 
Local  Authorities,  and  services  are  sometimes  rim  by 
them  over  roeids  that  are  barred  to  Local  Authorities 
on  account  of  excessive  demands  by  Rural — and 
other — Authorities  for  this  purpose.  These  demands 
have  made  some  proposed  services  economically 
impossible. 

By  way  of  illustration,  attention  is  drawn  to  a 
case  in  connection  with  the  Cardiff  Corporation,  in 
September,  1927.  The  St.  Mellons  Rural  District 
Council  claimed  £66,916  in  respect  of  a route  of  nine 
miles  between  Cardiff  and  Newport.  The  Ministry 
of  Transport,  after  a Local  Inquiry,  fixed  the  amount 
at  £15,000.  The  projected  service  would  not  bear 
this  cost.  The  service  was  thereupon  operated  by  a 
private  company. 

(h)  The  tramways  permanent  way  is  constructed 

and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Under- 
takers. It  is  also  assessed  for  local  taxation 
in  every  area  in  which  it  is  laid. 

(i)  Annual  returns  of  Accounts  and  Statistics 

must  be  made  to  the  Ministry  by  Local 
Authorities.  No  such  returns  are  made  by 
private  operators,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  no  figures  available  of  the  number  of 
buses  run  by  private  owners,  nor  of  the 
results  of  such  operation. 

16.  The  growing  practice  of  parking  motor  omni- 
buses in  public  streets  demands  attention. 
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It  restricts  the  use  of  such  streets.  It  impedes 
the  free  flow  of  traffic  and  leads  to  congestion.  In 
some  oases  the  parking  places,  used  as  starting  places, 
occupy  very  important  and  valuable  portions  of  the 
highways  which  have  been  widened  by  the  pui'ohase 
of  land  and  premises  at  considerable  expense  to 
municipal  transport  authorities,  and,  in  some  oases, 
to  railway  oomiDanies.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
parking  is  to  reduce  the  highways  so  used  to  their 
pre-improved  width.  Moreover,  by  deliberate  abuse, 
some  startmg  places  are  made  into  waiting  rooms,  at 
no  cost  to  the  operators,  and  in  this  way,  the  omni- 
bus is  made  mto  a rent  free  trading  groimd  on  which 


the  operators  carry  on  their  busmess  of  offering  rides 
for  sale.  Such  facilities  for  trading  are  not  permitted 
to  any  other  industry. 

The  use  of  the  highways  should  be  restricted  to  the 
picking  up  and  setting  down  of  passengers. 

17.  Attention  is  called  to  the  great  increase  within 
recent  years  of  the  number  of  accidents  caused  by 
vehicles  in  streets  in  Great  Britain. 

The  following  is  a table  showmg  the  number  of 
fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  during  ten  years  ended 
with  1927 ; 


Year. 

Fatal  Accidents. 

Non-fatal  Accidents. 

Omnibuses 

and 

Motor 

Coaches. 

Tramoars 

and 

Railless 

Trolley 

Vehicles. 

Other 

Mechanically 

propelled 

Vehicles. 

Total. 

Omnibuses 

and 

Motor 

Coaches. 

Tramoars 

and 

RaiUess 

Trolley 

Vehicles. 

Other 

Mechanically 

propelled 

Vehicles. 

Total. 

1918 

181 

260 

1,099 

1,640 

1,983 

7,162 

12,070 

21,205 

1919 

209 

184 

1,637 

1,930 

2,437 

6,618 

23,172 

32,127 

1920 

183 

186 

1,827 

2,196 

2,166 

6,288 

29,063 

37,607 

1921 

177 

98 

1,914 

2,189 

2,084 

6,031 

34,526 

41,640 

1922 

196 

111 

2,026 

2,333 

2,381 

6,261 

39,677 

47,309 

1923 

336 

98 

2,100 

2,633 

6,177 

6,124 

47,907 

68,208 

1924 

469 

113 

2,660 

3,132 

6,014 

6,616 

68,304 

69,933 

1926 

622 

124 

2,879 

3,626 

7,402 

6,067 

71,976 

85,444 

1926 

641 

112 

3,693 

4,346 

8,201 

6,994 

91,216 

105,411 

1927 

613 

113 

3,993 

4,719 

8,648 

6,111 

103,776 

118,435 

18.  In  the  course  of  the  observations  and  suggestions 
made  to  the  Ministry  on  November  10,  1927,  on  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  the  Association  said  : — 

{On  Clauses  4 and  5). 

“ This  Association  is  aware  that  your  Ministry 
is  greatly  concerned  with  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  number  of  street  accidents,  and  the  injuries 
and  deaths  resulting  from  them.  The  Association 
is  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  with 
regard  to  careless  and  dangerous  driving  would  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  a provision  that 
when  a tramcar  is  standing  at  a stopping  place 
indicated  by  a notice  at  the  side  of  the  street, 
every  driver  of  a vehicle  who  intends  to  pass  on 
the  left  or  near  side  of  such  tramcar  should  draw 
up  immediately  before  arriving  at  such  stopping 
place  until  the  roadway  is  clear  of  passengers 
entering  or  leaving  the  oar.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  a similar  provision  has  been  in  force  for 
many  years  in  some  cities  in  Scotland,  notably 
Bdinbrugh  and  Glasgow,  with  general  approval 
and  to  the  public  advantage.  This  Association 
begs  to  lay  the  strongest  emphasis  upon  the 
urgent  necessity  for  taking  steps  to  grapple  with 
the  question  of  street  accidents.” 

19.  Those  for  whom  I speak  lay  very  great  stress 
upon  the  crying  need  for  humanizing  the  road 
passenger  conveying  business. 

20.  The  adequate  control  of  long-joumey  motor 
omnibuses  is  urgently  needed.  Many  vehicles  em- 
ployed in  this  increasing  service  are  not  licensed  by 
any  Authority,  nor  are  the  vehicles  inspected  by  any 
responsible  Examining  Officer. . They  have  no  interest 
whatever  in  local  passenger  transport  facilities.  The 
transport  services  of  Local  Authorities  should  be 
protected  against  them. 

The  Licensing  Authorities  through  whose  area  they 
operate  should  have  powers  to  prescribe  (i)  the  routes 
the  vehicles  should  follow,  (ii)  the  stopping  places 
within  their  areas,  and  (iii)  the  minimum  fares  to  be 
charged. 


21.  This  Association  is  in  favour  of  an, efficient 
and  effective  system  of  controlled  co-ordination  of 
the  services  for  road  passenger  transport,  operated  by 
those  who  are  financially  substantial  and  can  meet 
their  obligations,  insure  regularity  of  service  and 
recognise  proper  conditions  of  service  and  rates 
of  wages.  They  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  co- 
operation with  operators  who  do  not  pay  fair  rates  of 
wages  and  observe  fair  conditions  of  service. 

The  aim  of  such  co-ordination  must  be  pre- 
eminently to  serve  the  public.  It  has  many  advantages 
for  that  purpose,  both  from  the  operators’  and  the 
passengers’  point  of  view,  and,  so  far  as  I know,  there 
are  no  disadvantages.  It  will  enable  the  maximum 
use  to  be  made  of  all  the  means  provided  for  road 
passengers,  whether  within  or  outside  the  area  of  the 
Local  Authority. 

■ It  will  eliminate  waste  by  utUising  all  the  available 
seats,  especially  dm’ing  traffic  “slack  hours.”  It  will 
avoid  conflict  between  various  interests  operatmg 
services  beyond  the  statutory  traffic  areas  of  Local 
Authorities.,  It  will  tend  to  reduce  traffic  congestion 
to  a mmimum  and  promote  greater  efficiency,  safety, 
and  reliability,  and,  because  of  the  narrow  margin 
of  profit  per  passenger  which  wasteful  competition 
affects  adversely  and,  in  some  cases,  destroys,  it  will 
enable  a great  and  important  public  service  to  be 
conducted  on  a sound  commercial  basis. 

But  it  must  be  amply  controlled  if  these  advantages 
are  to  flow  from  it. 

It  must  be  secured  from  erratic  competition  which 
aims,  not  at  providing  regular  public  services,  but 
profit  first  and  foremost. 

22.  Attention  is  called  to  the  protective  powers 
applied  for  in  the  Private  Bills  relatmg  to  road 
passenger  transport  services  which  are  before  Parlia- 
ment this  Session.  Six  of  them  are  promoted  by 
Mimicipalities  and  twelve  by  Companies.  All  of  them 
contain  clauses  similar  in  effect  to  Section  42  of  the 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  Traction  Act,  1928 
(see  paragraph  10)  to  restrict  the  running  of  omnibuses 
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ill  competition  with  adequate  passenger  facilities 
provided  by  the  promoters  over  their  statutory 
traffic  areas. 


The  following  is  a list  of  them  : — • 
Local  Authorities. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Blackburn  Corporation  ... 
Chester  Corporation 

Derby  Corporation 

Haslingden  Corporation  ... 

Perth  Corporation  (Provisional 
Order)  ... 

Salford  Corporation 

Companies. 

Chatham  and  District  Traction. . . 
Cheltenham  and  District  Traction 
Dundee, Broughty  Ferry  and  Dis- 
trict Traction  (Provisional 
Order)  ... 

Dunfermline  and  District  Trac- 
tion (Provisional  Order) 

Falkirk  and  District  Traction 
(Provisional  Order) 

Gosport  and  Fareham  Omnibus 
Services... 

Jarrowand  South  Shields  Traction 
Leamington  and  Warwick  Trac- 
tion 

Mansfield  and  District  Traction... 
Mexborough  and  Swinton  Traction 
South  Lancashire  Tramways 
(Trolley  Vehicles,  etc. ) 
Tyneside  Tramways  and  Tram- 
roads 


(Clause  15) 
(Clause  95) 
(Clause  33) 
(Clause  14) 

(Clause  23) 
(Clause  3) 


(Clause  15) 
(Clause  31) 


(Clause  19) 

(Clause  14) 

(Clause  18) 

(Clause  15) 
(Clause  12) 

(Clause  30) 
(Clause  32) 
(Clause  14) 

(Clause  34) 

(Clause  14) 


23.  The  commercial  value  attached  to  a licence  to 
ply  for  hire  of  a motor  omnibus  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  that  has  emerged  in  recent  years. 
There  has  been,  and  is,  a clear  drift  towards  the 
absorption  of  motor  omnibus  operators  on  a small 
scale,  by  large  companies  that  have  been  prepared  to 
acquire  licensed  buses  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  their 
commercial  value  as  vehicles  only.  The  object  of 
these  acquisitions  is  to  reduce  or  abolish  competition. 
The  purchasers  have  assumed  a vested  interest  in  the 
licence. 


In  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  the  licence  for 
an  omnibus  should  not  be  saleable,  and  should  not  be 
transferable  by  the  holder. 

In  all  cases  of  change  of  ownership  of  the  vehicle, 
the  licence  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Licensing 
Authority. 

24.  The  Association  concurs  in  the  proposals  of 
Clause  54  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  relating  to 
the  licences  for  drivers  and  conductors.  It  is  under- 
stood that  one  licence  for  each  driver  and  conductor 
will  be  sufficient  in  whatever  area  or  areas  they  may 
be  employed. 


25.  The  Association  also  concurs  in  the  proposals 
of  Clause  52  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  relating 
to  the  certification  of  fitness  of  a public  service 
vehicle.  They  are  of  opinion  that  the  Certifying 
Officers  and  the  Public  Service  Vehicle  Examiners 
(Clause  71)  should  be  possessed  of  sufficient  technical 
and  engineering  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge adequately  the  important  duties  to  be  assigned 
to  them. 


3526.  {Chairman)  : You  give  some  very  interesting 
figures  as  to  the  capital  invested  in  these  municipal 
undertakings  ? — Yes. 

3526.  Amounting  altogether,  including  tramways, 
which  are  by  far  the  biggest  item,  motor  omnibuses 
and  trackless  trolley  omnibuses,  to  over  £85,000,000  ? — 
Yes. 

3527.  You  point  out  that  this  capital  has  to  be  paid 
off  within  certain  periods  fixed  in  each  case  ? — That 
is  so. 


3528.  Of  the  total  amount,  54  per  cent,  has  already 
been  paid  off  ? — That  is  so. 

3529.  You  also  mention,  I think,  that  the  amoimt 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Reserves,  Renewals  and 
Depreciation  Funds  is  £5,695,000  ? — Yes. 

3530.  In  paragraph  3,  you  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  cost  of  the  permanent  way.  You  point  out  that 
the  permanent  way  has  cost  you  about  £31,000,000  ? — 
Yes. 

3531.  Then  you  make  a point,  which  I would  like 
you  to  explain  to  the  Commission,  that  the  permanent 
way  is  maintained  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  tramway 
authority.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

3532.  But  is  used  by  aU  kinds  of  traffic  ? — Yes,  and 
frequently  by  our  own  competitors. 

3633.  Now  let  us  get  it  quite  clear  before  the  Com- 
mission what  you  pay  for.  You  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  permanent  way  between  the  tramlines 
and  eighteen  inches  on  either  side  ? — That  is  so. 

3634.  Where  you  have  a double  line  of  tramlines, 
that  would  mean  eighteen  inches  from  the  outer  rail 
on  each  side  of  the  lines  ? — That  is  so. 

3535.  Then  you  give  us  a number  of  figures  as  to 
details  of  working,  and  I think  the  net  income,  after 
deducting  the  operating  expenditure,  is  £5,642,829  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3536.  How  is  that  money  applied  ? — The  sum  of 
£2,261,190  is  applied  to  provision  for  the  repayment 
of  debt. 

3537.  To  what  year  does  this  relate  ? — That  is  for 
the  year  1928.  Then  £1,701,942  goes  to  interest  on 
loans  and  dividends  on  stock. 

3538.  And  a certain  amount  has  been  applied  in 
relief  of  rates  ? — Yes,  £420,911. 

3539.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  authorities,  who 
have  apparently  made  losses,  have  received  a certain 
amount  from  the  rates  ?— Yes. 

3540.  The  amount  being  £566,168  ? — Yes,  mostly 
in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

3541.  In  other  words,  the  amount  that  has  been 
received  from  the  rates  exceeds  by  about  £100,000 
the  amount  that  has  been  applied  in  the  relief  of 
rates  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

3542.  Then  you  set  out  other  figures,  such  as  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  and  the  mileage  run. 
The  number  of  passengers,  apparently,  is  enormous  ? — 
Over  4,140,000,000.  The  railways  carry,  I understand 
from  the  figures  supplied  to  me,  1,061,000,000,  and 
we  carry,'4, 140,000,000,  two  and  a half  times  the  number 
carried  by  the  railways. 

3643.  Of  course,  when  you  say  that  the  number 
carried  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  carried  by 
the  railways,  the  distances  are  naturally  very  much 
shorter? — Yes.  It  is  merely  put  down  as  a comparison 
in  the  number  carried  without  reference  to  distance. 

3544.  You  point  out  in  paragraph  6 that  all  your 
services  are  operated  under  statutory  authority,  and  I 
suppose  these  local  Acts  or  Provisional  Orders  have 
all  cost  the  various  authorities  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  obtain  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes,  and  that  cost  is 
continuous.  If  we  want  to  make  any  amendment  or 
addition  we  have,  at  very  great  cost,  to  go  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  sum  that  has  been  paid  in  connection  with 
Parliamentary  expenses  for  the  ninety -nine  authorities 
is  £721,661  in  respect  of  tramways,  and  for  trackless 
trolley  vehicles  £13,566,  making  a total  of  £736,127, 
not,  as  we  say,  revenue -earning. 

3545.  It  means  that  before  you  can  obtain  an  Act 
of  Parliament  you  have  to  expend  a lot  of  money,  and 
I understand  you  to  say  that  if  a local  authority  wishes 
to  run  motor  omnibuses  it  has  to  go  to  Parliament  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3646.  Whereas  a private  firm  can  run  omnibuses 
simply  by  obtaining  a licence  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 
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3547.  And  that  you  feel  to  be  a great  grievance  ? — 
We  feel  that  to  be  a grievance. 

3548.  A grievance  because,  first  of  all,  it  gives 
notice  to  everybody  that  you  are  going  to  run  that 
service,  and  secondly,  it  puts  you  to  great  expense 
before  you  can  begin  to  run  ? — Yes,  and  the  whole  of 
our  proposals  have  to  be  disclosed,  and  by  the  time  we 
get  on  the  road  we  find  that  the  position  we  have 
indicated  we  intended  to  occupy  has  been  occupied 
by  someone  else,  because  we  have  in  each  case  to 
disclose  the  whole  of  our  proposals. 

3649.  Your  case  is,  I understand,  that  before  you 
can  run  a service  of  buses  you  are  put  to  a lot  of 
expense  and  notice  is  given  to  everybody.  On  the 
other  hand,  a company  or  private  individual  is  put  to 
no  expense  ? — Except  in  seeking  a licence.  I give  you 
an  example  in  paragraph  7. 

3550.  At  a place  called  Ramsbottom  in  Lancashire? 
— Yes,  with  a population  of  15,381  people.  They 
promoted  a Bill  in  Parliament  for  motor  omnibus 
jiowers  to  supplement  their  trackless  trolley  services. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  the  Act  was  £2,025,  or  almost  the 
cost  of  two  omnibuses,  or  equal  to  2s.  Id.  per  head  of 
the  entire  population.  The  total  number  of  motor 
omnibuses  operated  by  that  authority  is  only  eleven. 

3551.  So  in  order  to  operate  eleven  omnibuses  they 
had  to  expend  £2,025  in  Parliamentary  expenses  ? — 
Yes. 

3552.  That,  I see  you  remark,  is  an  extreme  example  ? 
— That  is  an  extreme  case.  We  even  have  to  go  a 
little  further  than  I have  indicated  there.  Last  year 
the  Leeds  Corporation  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
Parliament  merely  to  change  the  class  of  vehicle. 
They  had  trolley  vehicles  running  ; they  obtained 
some  years  ago  powers  to  run  trolley  vehicles  in  the 
Wharfdale  area.  The  principle  for  which  they  applied 
was  admitted  by  Parliament  also,  that  they  were  a 
suitable  authority  to  take  charge  of  this  operation. 
In  course  of  time  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  change  the 
type  of  vehicle  from  the  trolley  vehicle  to  the  omnibus, 
and  they  had  to  go  to  Parliament,  at  huge  expense,  for 
permission  to  make  the  change. 

3553.  They  were  really  substituting  one  class  of 
vehicle  for  another  ? — Yes.  One  was  electrically- 
propelled  and  the  other  was  petrol-driven.  They  had 
to  go  to  Parliament  and  face  a very  large  amount  of 
opposition  from  interested  persons  who  sought  to 
obtain  from  Parliament  a restriction  of  the  powers 
already  possessed. 

3654.  1 see  you  mention  that  in  1926  there  was  a 
Private  Member’s  Bill,  called  the  “ Omnibuses  Bill,” 
which  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
defeated  by  five  votes.  The  object  of  the  measure 
was  to  enable  the  Minister  of  Transport  by  an  Order 
to  authorise  a local  authority  to  jirovide  and  maintain 
omnibuses  in  its  own  district  and  anywhere  outside 
its  district  where  it  already  had  power  to  run 
tramways  ? — Yes. 

3656.  That  is  the  sort  of  measure  you  are  asking 
for,  is  it  ? — Not  only  where  we  have  power  to  run 
tramways,  but  also  in  areas  round  and  about  our 
towns  and  cities,  and  serving  districts  with  which 
we  have  community  of  interest. 

3550.  Your  Association  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
those  powers  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Minister  ? — 
Yes. 

3557.  To  enable  you  to  do  that  by  his  Order  ? — 
By  his  Order  and  with  his  authority. 

3558.  By  his  Order  after  holding  an  enquiry  ? — 
Not  necessarily.  If  the  Minister  in  his  discretion 
thought  it  was  necessary  for  the  operating  authority 
to  extend  the  use  of  their  motor  buses  into  outside 
districts,  I thinlr  it  should  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
indicate  it. 


3569.  In  paragraph  9 you  point  out  that  the 
tramway  systems  of  local  authorities  have  not  been 
limited  as  a rule  by  their  own  boundaries  ? — Yes. 

3560.  And,  of  course,  it  is  a great  advantage  that, 
where  a town  has  got  suburbs,  not  actually  in  its 
area,  the  tramway  system  should  extend  outside  ? — 
That  principle  has  been  admitted  for  a period  of 
thirty  years  so  far  as  tramways  are  concerned.  I 
give  a list  showing  that  Manchester  operates  tramways 
in  adjacent  districts  to  the  extent  of  seventeen 
districts  ; Bradford  thirteen  ; Halifax  ten,  and  other 
places  to  a less  degree. 

3561.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a complete  list  ? — No  ; 
those  are  just  examples. 

3562.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  10  and  the  claim 
that  you  make  for  the  fullest  protection  from  com- 
petition. You  point  out  that  under  the  Railways 
(Road  Transport)  Acts  which  were  obtained  last  year 
by  the  Railway  Companies  you  obtain  that  pro- 
tection ? — Yes,  so  far  as  our  municipal  boundaries  are 
concerned,  but  not  in  any  area  where  our  tramways 
and  omnibuses  extend  beyond  the  bomidary.  Our 
flanks  are  still  bare. 

3503.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  a railway-owned 
omnibus  coming  into  Leeds,  it  brings  passengers  in 
from  a distance,  but  it  must  not  pick  up  and  set  down 
within  the  municipal  area  ? — That  is  so. 

3664.  It  can  pick  up  outside  the  municipal  area  and 
set  down  in  it  ? — Yes. 

3565.  But  not  do  both  within  the  area  ? — ^No.  I 
know  the  situation  in  Leeds.  One  particular  tramway 
extends  to  a point  ten  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
city  and,  roughly  speaking,  six  miles  of  that  is  outside 
the  city  boimdary . The  part  within  the  city  boundary 
is  protected  from  the  railway  company’s  competition, 
but  the  sections  outside  are  open  to  that  competition. 

3566.  The  railway  omnibus  can  pick  up  and  set 
down  in  competition  with  your  tramway  outside  the 
city  boundary  ? — Yes. 

3567.  Putting  aside  the  railway  onmibus,  the 
private  individual  or  the  private  company  can  do  that 
inside  the  borough  area  too  ? — Yes,  if  they  can  get 
a licence. 

3568.  You  have  the  power  of  licensing,  which  is  a 
very  effective  power,  I suppose  ? — I do  not  know . It 
is  active  in  some  cases.  It  varies,  but  many  of  us 
have  to  meet  that  competition  inside  our  bomidaries. 
Sometimes  a condition  is  placed  on  a licence  in 
respect  to  the  additional  fares,  but  we  do  not  regard 
the  licensing  of  vehicles  by  our  Watch  Committees  as 
being  an  effective  protection  for  the  tramways. 

3569.  Is  not  the  present  position  rather  illogical  ? 
You  have  got  within  your  borough  boimdary  complete 
protection  against  the  railway  bus,  but  you  have  no 
protection  against  any  other  bus  except  through 
licence  ? — That  is  so,  and  that  is  the  most  delicate 
part,  or  the  most  vulnerable  part  I should  say,  of  our 
system,  the  part  that  lies  beyond  our  boundaries. 

3570.  You  pomt  out  that  during  last  Session  a 
certain  company  called  the  Nottinghamshue  & 
Derbyshire  Traction  Company  obtained  an  Act  pro- 
tecting them  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  you  are 
protected  by  the  Railways  Act  ? Is  that  so  ? — It 
goes  a little  beyond  that.  Sir.  We  are  only  partly 
protected  and  they  are  protected  wholly. 

3571.  On  the  whole  length  of  their  system  ? — On 
the  whole  length  of  their  system,  whereas  our  pro- 
tection only  goes  as  far  as  our  municipal  boundaries, 

3572.  Do  you  loiow  anything  about  this  Company  ; 
is  their  system  an  extensive  system  ? — I think  it 
extends  a distance  of  eighteen  miles.  I am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  distance,  but  I think  I am  correct  in  saying 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  eighteen  miles. 

3573.  What  form  of  traction  have  they  got  ? — 
They  have  tramways  at  the  moment. 

3574.  It  is  a private  tramway  undertaking  ? — Yes. 


[The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Wihliam  Chamberlain,  i 

3576.  ( Chairman)  : When  we  adjonrned  last  night 
I think  we  had  just  come  to  the  very  important  point 
which  you  mentioned  of  Section  42  in  the  Notting- 
hamshire and  Derbyshire  Tramways  Company’s  Act, 
whereby  competition  was  prohibited  so  long  as  they 
provided  an  adequate  service  on  their  route.  Is 
that  so  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  but  I would  ask  permission  to 
refer,  if  I may,  to  paragraph  5 of  my  Memorandum. 
I failed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
the  consumption  of  coal  and  the  number  of  units 
of  electricity  used  for  traction  purposes. 

3576.  Your  electricity  is  all  produced  by  the 
consumption  of  coal  in  power  stations  ? — ^Yes.  For 
the  purposes  of  tramways  and  trackless  trolley 
omnibuses  for  municipal  purposes  we  used  last  year 
693,745,767  units,  and  that  represents  the  consump- 
tion of  774,000  tons  of  coal,  equal  to  the  output  of 
two  of  the  largest  super  stations.  I would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  that  point. 

3577.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  was  missed  ? 
— No,  I think  not. 

3578.  In  connection  with  this  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire  Tramways  Act,  I think  you  want  to 
call  attention  to  the'  fact  that  a similar  provision 
was  made  in  another  Act  ? — ^In  the  Greenock  and  Port 
Glasgow  Tramways  Company’s  Act  of  the  same 
session. 

3579.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  the' con- 
ditions in  the  Metropolitan  area  of  London  ? — ^Yes. 

3580.  And  how  they  have  been  dealt  with  1 — In 
that  case  I would  point  out,  probably  what  the 
Commission  already  know,  that  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary situation  that  resulted  in  London  by  the 
free  use  of  the  streets  and  the  free  issue  of  licences,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a special  Act  of  Parliament 
to  control  the  traffic  in  London,  with  the  result  that 
a thousand  streets  were  restricted,  which  m effect 
creates  at  least  some  form  of  protection  or  monopoly. 

3681.  Exactly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  had 
very  full  evidence  about  that  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  In  para- 
graph 12  you  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  under  the  Roads  Act,  1920.  What  have 
you  to  say  about  that  ? — 1 would  like  to  point  out 
that  on  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  local  licensing 
authorities  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  Minister  in  dealing  with  such  cases  to  support 
the  licensing  authority  in  restricting  the  number  of 
licences. 

3682.  Then  you  do  get  a certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection against  wasteful  competition  through  your 
licensing  powers  ? — Within  our  own  area  to  some 
extent.  It  varies  from  place  to  place. 

3683.  That  is  to  say  an  authority  can  refuse  a 
licence.  If  it  does,  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the 


Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 
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Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 

i-called  and  further  examined. 

Minister,  and  the  policy  of  the  Mmister  has,  as  a rule, 
been  to  support  the  authority.  Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes,  but 
not  merely  for  the  protection  of  the  tramways  : very 
often  it  is  found  on  the  basis  of  congestion  of  the 
streets.  What  we  have  complained  about  in  the 
attitude  of  our  many  licensing  authorities  is  that 
they  have  no  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  tramway 
services. 

3684.  'When  you  speak  of  the  Minister,  you  per- 
sonally are  in  Northern  Ireland,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

3585.  Is  it  the  same  Minister,  or  is  it  the  Northern 
Ireland  Minister  ? — It  is  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  in  Northern  Ireland. 

3586.  Has  his  policy  been  more  or  less  identical 
with  that  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  ? — No.  In 
Northern  Ireland  the  licensing  of  all  public  service 
vehicles  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  municipali- 
ties two  or  three  years  ago.  The  licensing  authority 
is  the  Government. 

3687.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  only  person  who 
can  give  a licence  for  running  an  onmibus,  a public 
service  vehicle,  in  Northern  Ireland,  is  the  Minister  ? — 
Yes. 

3688.  That  is  very  interesting.  Was  there  much 
objection  raised  by  the  municipalities  to  their  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  license  ? — No.  I was  not  in 
Ireland  at  that  time,  but  from  enquiries  I have  made 
I imderstand  that  the  local  authorities  rather 
welcomed  it. 

3689.  On  what  groimds  ? — A good  deal  of  trouble 
had  existed  in  the  various  towns  in  respect  to  the 
choice  of  who  should  have  licences,  and  I thinlc  from 
time  to  time  many  difficulties  arose,  so  that  the 
Government  eventually  sought  a way  out  by  taking 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  local  authorities.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  a local  authority  to  frame  bye-laws  to 
prevent  congestion  and  to  restrict  certain  streets,  but 
those  bye-laws  were  subject,  and  are  subject,  to 
confirmation  by  the  Minister. 

3590.  Take  the  position  in  Belfast,  which  is  a great 
industrial  city.  The  Corporation  of  Belfast  has  no 
right  to  license,  and  cannot  in  fact  license,  an  omnibus? 
— That  is  so. 

3691.  That  is  entirely  a matter  for  the  Minister  ?— 
It  is.' 

3692.  But  the  Belfast  Corporation  can  make  bye- 
laws to  deal  with  congestion  of  traffic  ? — Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister. 

3693.  You  find  that  system  works  well  ? — ^We  have 
had  the  system  m operation  for  about  twelve  months. 
It  did  not  work  well  in  the  early  stages,  because  the 
Act  of  Parliament  failed  to  take  cognisance  of  one 
important  feature  of  transport  operation — there  was 
no  limitation  of  licences,  and  a man  could  obtain  a 
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licence  from  the  Minister  and  could  operate  his 
vehicle  in  any  part  of  the  Six  Counties,  with  the 
result  that  an  extraordinary  position  was  created, 
particularly  in  the  streets  of  Belfast.  But  on  the 
17th  December  last  a new  regulation  came  into  force 
under  a provisional  Order  limiting  the  number  of 
licences. 

3694.  You  mean  that  a licence  granted  by  the 
Minister  to  any  undertaking  enabled  those  buses  to 
rim  anywhere  in  the  Six  Counties  ? — Yes. 

3595.  With  the  result  that  you  might  get,  and 
probably  did  get,  severe  congestion  in  Belfast  ? — 
Extraordinary.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  tourist 
season  ended  at  the  end  of  September  the  touring 
coaches  came  into  the  streets  of  Belfast  for  the 
winter.  The  intention  was  to  remain  there  until  the 
commencement  of  the  touring  season  in  May  next. 

3596.  You  mean  that  they  parked  themselves  for 
the  winter  ? — They  operated  in  the  streets  of  Belfast 
for  the  winter.  Then  we  also  had  vehicles  coming 
from  outside  districts  with  business  people  in  the 
morning  and  going  back  at  night,  and  during  the  day 
they  remained  in  the  city  instead  of  going  to  a garage. 
They  had  a number  of  route  boards,  and  wherever  a 
few  passengers  happened  to  be  available  they  put  up 
the  route  board  for  that  particular  route  and  picked 
them  up.  That  was  the  state  of  affairs  we  had  in 
Belfast  until  17th  December. 

3597.  Is  not  the  remedy  that  the  Minister  should 
not  only  license  but  should  also  prescribe  the  routes  ? 
— Now  he  does,  and  I draw  attention  to  that  later, 
because  I ask  you  to  consider  the  Provisional  Order 
which  was  issued  in  December. 

3698.  Still,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  in  Northern 
Ireland  you  have  a complete  system  of  central  control 
of  licensmg  and  of  routes  for  motor  vehicles  ? — That 
is  so — with  excellent  results. 

3699.  That  was  not  in  your  Memorandum,  but  it 
is  very  interesting  ? — I was  going  to  refer  to  it  on  the 
Provisional  Order. 

3600.  Coming  to  paragraph  13  of  your  Memo- 
randum, you,  as  representing  the  local  authorities 
generally,  suggest  to  us  that  you  should  have  com- 
plete protection  from  competition  not  less  adequate 
than  has  been  given  to  you  in  respect  of  the  railway 
buses  by  the  Railway  Acts  of  last  year  ? Is  that  so  ? 
— That  is  so. 

3601.  Provided  always  that  your  service  is 
adequate  ? — Yes,  but  we  feel  that  the  protection 
afforded  to  us  under  the  Railway  Acts  did  not  go  far 
enough.  We,  as  an  Association,  think  that  while  our 
services  mside  our  municipal  boundaries  are  protected 
from  competition  by  the  railway  companies,  that 
protection  should  go  as  far  as  is  cited  in  the  Notts  and 
Derby  case,  to  the  whole  of  the  municipal  under- 
takings. 

3602.  I think  you  made  that  point  yesterday. 
You  are  only  protected  within  your  own  boundaries  ? 
—Yes. 

3603.  Whereas  you  may  have — as  a great  many 
Boroughs  do  have — services  outside  the  boundary 
limits  of  the  Borough  ? — Yes. 

3604.  Do  you  further  ask  that  this  protection 
should  extend  not  merely  to  what  I call  railway  buses, 
but  to  all  . . . ? — To  all  vehicles. 

3606.  All  competitive  undertakings  ? — Yes,  we  do. 
We  also  ask  for  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond  our  tram- 
way termini  in  each  case. 

3606.  Whether  they  are  situated  inside  or  outside  ? 
— Yes.  We  ask  for  the  reason -that  the  tramway 
areas  are  not  streets,  and  that  the  gathering  ground 
of  a tramway  lies  a certain  distance  beyond  the 
physical  terminus  of  the  tramway. 

3607.  In  paragraph  14  you  wish  to  say  something 
about  wages  and  conditions  of  service,  I think.  Will 
you  elaborate  that?  You  put  in  a paper  ? — Yes.  The 
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wages  and  conditions  of  our  tramway  employees  are 
governed  by  a National  Council,  and  we  have  operated 
under  those  conditions  for  a considerable  time  with 
excellent  results. 

3608.  You  have  had  no  serious  labour  trouble  ? — ■ 
No.  The  difficulty  we  find  in  these  days,  of  course, 
is  that  very  largely  our  competitors  operate  without 
regard  to  any  conditions  or  wages. 

3609.  Or  hours,  I suppose,  or  conditions  of  service 
generally  ? — Of  any  kind  whatever. 

3610.  That,  in  a sense,  places  you  at  a disadvantage? 
— We  are  placed  at  a disadvantage  as  a result  of  that 
method  of  working. 

3611.  We  see  that  point.  In  paragraph  15  you  lay 
down  many  of  the  conditions  under  which  all  your 
services  are  operated  ? — Yes.  We  have  maximum 
fares  to  observe,  and  we  have  to  run  services  for  work- 
men at  imremunerative  fares.  We  have  to  provide 
regular  and  comprehensive  services. 

3612.  I suppose  the  services  are  laid  down  in  the 
Act,  are  they  ? — Usually.  The  design  and  character 
of  our  rolling  stock  are  supervised  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  We  caimot  make  any  alteration  to  a 
tramcar  . 

3613.  In  Northern  Ireland  by  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  ? — Yes,  but  in  Northern  Ireland  it  not  only 
applies  to  the  municipality,  but  also  to  all  public 
service  vehicles.  There  is  no  differentiation  in  Northern 
Ireland  as  there  is  in  this  country. 

3814.  You  mean  that  in  Northern  Ireland  the 
Minister  not  only  satisfies  himself  that  the  rolling 
stock  is  efficient  and  so  on  in  respect  of  municipal 
rolling  stock,  but  all  buses  ? — Very  close  examination 
is  exercised  in  respect  to  all  public  services  vehicles. 

3615.  Is  that  exercised  not  merely  at  the  beginning,- 
to  see  that  the  vehicle  is  of  the  right  character,  but  is 
there  a frequent  examination  to  see  that  it  is  kept  in 
order  ? — I do  not  Imow  whether  any  further  examina 
tion  takes  place  during  the  year,  but  before  the  licence 
is  renewed  a further  examination  takes  place. 

3616.  There  is  an  examination  before  each  issue  of 
the  licence  ? — Yes. 

3617.  That  applies  to  all  public  service  vehicles  ? 
— All  public  service  vehicles.  Our  service  must  be 
efficient ; compulsory  stops  are  un230sed  in  the  interests 
of  safety,  and  accidents  on  the  tramways  and  trolley 
vehicles  must  be  reported  to  the  Minister,  who  may 
hold  local  inquiries . In  contrast  with  these  conditions, 
there  is  no  Government  control  of  motor  omnibuses 
operated  by  non-statutory  comjianies  and  private 
bodies  and  persons. 

3618.  Now  you  are  speaking  of  Great  Britain  ? — 
Yes.  Further,  the  private  operators  are  immune  from 
claims  for  road  adaptation  charges. 

3619.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^In  all  om’ 
Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  operation  of  transport 
in  the  municipalities  there  is  what  is  kno-wn  as  the 
model  clause  for  adaptation  where  the  duty  is  put 
upon  a local  authority,  if  necessary,  to  alter  roads 
at  the  cost  of  the  transport  undertakings. 

3620.  You  mean  that  if  a road  is  unsuitable  to 
take  a tramway  or  an  omnibus  the  local  authority 
may  be  required  to  alter  the  road  ? — ^Yes. 

3621.  To  widen  the  road,  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  charge  the  cost  or  part  of  the  cost  to  the 
operating  authority. 

3622.  To  the  transport  undertaking  of  the  munici- 
pality ? — ^Yes.  That  bears  very  hardly  on  our  under- 
takings, particularly  where  they  operate  outside  the 
limits  of  their  municqial  boundaries.  In  the  case  of 
Cardiff  Corporation,  they  have  powers  to  operate 
omnibuses  outside  their  municipal  boundary  and  they 
sought  leave  to  operate  in  the  rural  district  of  St. 
Mellons  between  Cardiff  and  Newport.  The  Rural 
District  Council  claimed  £66,916  for  the  adaptation 
of  roads. 
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3623.  Carried  out  by  the  Rural  District  Council, 
was  it  ? — Yes.  The  Minister  of  Transport,  after  a 
local  inquiry,  fixed  the  amount  at  £15,000.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  Cardiff  Corporation  to  under- 
take the  service  with  a heavy  financial  burden  of 
that  character  laid  upon  it,  with  the  result  that  no 
service  was  given  by  the  municipality,  but  private 
operators  got  then-  licences  and  presumably  rmi  the 
service  without  any  adaptation  of  roads. 

3624.  An  adaptation  of  road  was  held  to  be 
necessary  before  the  Corporation  could  operate  the 
service  ? — ^Yes. 

3625.  But  private  undertakers  were  allowed  to 
operate  the  service  without  the  modification  of  the 
road  ? — That  is  so. 

3626.  Were  the  two  services  similar  in  character, 
or  was  one  an  omnibus  service  and  the  other  a tram- 
way service  ? — -No,  they  were  both  bus  services. 

3627.  Do  you  mean  that  this  expenditure  has  not 
been  carried  out,  and  that  the  road  has  not  been 
altered  ? — ^I  imderstand  it  has  not  been  altered  to 
the  extent  which  would  have  been  necessary  or  was 
luiderstood  to  be  necessary  in  the  scheme  laid  out, 
and  suggested  to  the  Cardiff  Corporation.  There 
may  have  been  minor  alterations,  but  I am  not 
aware  what  the  local  situation  is. 

3628.  You  put  that  before  us  as  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  municipalities  are  handicapped 
as  compared  with  the  private  undertaker  ? Is  that 
so  ? — That  is  so. 

3629.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  similar  occurrences 
have  taken  place  elsewhere  ? Have  there  been  other 
examples  where,  before  a Corporation  could  operate 
a service  of  that  sort,  they  were  called  upon  to  incur 
very  heavy  expenditure  in  altering  the  road  ? — 
I have  not  many  details,  but  I know  of  Huddersfield, 
which  was  a case  in  point,  I believe.  The  Hudders- 
field Corporation  were  asked  to  carry  out  certain 
alterations  to  roads  and  they  refused  to  do  it  on 
account  of  the  cost,  with  the  result  that  they  could 
not  run  into  the  district. 

3630.  Who  are  to  carry  out  these  alterations  of 
the  road  ? — ^The  Council  over  whose  area  the  Hudders- 
field Corporation  desired  to  run. 

3631.  You  mean  the  Council  would  not  allow 
them  to  run  unless  certain  alterations  were  made  in 
the  road  ? — They  would  not  give  their  consent. 

3632.  But  they  had  given  consent  to  other  people  ? 
—Yes. 

3633.  Without  altering  the  road  ? — ^Yes  ; and  I 
am  advised  that  Birmingham  have  similar  cases 
which  they  could  put  forward. 

3634.  You  mention  the  cases  of  Cardiff,  Hudders- 
field, and  Birmingham  1 — ^Yes. 

3635.  You  want  to  say  something  about  the  very 
difficult  problem  we  have  had  before  us  already 
of  parking  ? — Yes.  We  think  that  the  use  of  the 
streets  should  be  restricted  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
up  and  setting  down  passengers.  The  parking  of 
public  service  vehicles  in  the  public  streets  restricts 
the  use  of  the  streets,  it  impedes  the  free  flow  of  traffic 
and  leads  to  congestion.  In  some  cases  the  parking 
places  used  as  starting  places  occupy  very  important 
and  valuable  portions  of  the  highways  which  have 
been  widened  by  the  purchase  of  land  and  premises 
at  considerable  expense  to  mimicipal  transport 
authorities,  and  in  some  cases  railway  companies. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  parldng  is  to  reduce 
the  highways  to  their  pre-improved  width. 

3636.  But  surely  the  question  of  parking  is  one 
within  the  control  of  the  municipalities  ? — ^Yes. 

3637.  A municipality,  whether  it  owns  a tramway 
or  not,  has  a right  to  say  where  parking  can  take 
place  and  where  it  can  not  ? No  private  individual 
can  establish  a parking  place  in  the  streets  ? — ^No,  we 
say  that  we  think  that  the  public  streets  should  not 


be  used  for  the  parldng  of  public  service  vehicles 
frequently  used  m competition  with  the  tram  cars 
and  our  own  omnibus  services.  We  provide  large 
garages  and  depots  for  om'  onuiibuses  and  tram  cars, 
and  oiu  competitors  are  given  the  free  use  of  the 
streets  for  parking  purposes  as  distinct  from  halting. 

3638.  They  are  given  the  free  use  by  the  munici- 
pahties  themselves,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3639.  Who  are  the  owners  of  the  competmg  tram- 
ways ? — Yes. 

3640.  Surely  that  is  a matter  which  is  in  the  power 
of  the  municipalities  already  ? — ^It  is. 

3641.  It  is  not  a matter  for  this  Commission  ? — As 
transport  operators  we  complain  of  it. 

3642.  You  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to  it  ? — 
Yes. 

3643.  Then  we  come  to  the  very  serious  matter 
in  paragraph  17  of  the  great  increase  in  accidents  ? — 
I put  in  a table  which  showed  that  for  the  year  1927 
the  non-fatal  accidents  amomited  to  118,435 — equal 
to  the  population  of  a town  such  as  Huddersfield  or 
Preston — ^while  the  fatal  accidents  for  a similar  period 
numbered  4,719. 

3644.  Does  that  table  concern  the  whole  comitry  ? 
—Yes. 

3645.  The  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  it  includes  Northern 
Ireland. 

3646.  Great  Britain  ? — Yes.  It  also  shows  the 
relatively  small  number  of  accidents  by  tram  cars  and 
trackless  trolley  vehicles. 

3647.  With  reference  to  accidents  caused  by  tram 
cars,  you  have  a recommendation  to  make  in  para- 
graph 18,  I think  ? — Yes. 

3648.  About  vehicles  passing  tram  cars  on  the  left  ? 
—Yes. 

3649.  The  tram  car  being  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
a motor  car  must  pass  it  either  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other.  If  it  goes  on  the  right  it  may  be  meeting  on- 
coming traffic  from  the  opposite  direction  ? — Yes. 

3650.  If  it  goes  on  the  left  there  is  the  danger  of  it 
colliding  wdth  people  getting  into  or  out  of  the  tram 
oar  1 — Yes.  We  think  there  should  be  some  regula- 
tion to  provide  for  the  vehicle  to  stop  when  passengers 
are  alighting  from  or  boarding  a tram  car. 

3661.  You  mean  while  the  tram  oar  is  stationary  ? — 
Yes — such  as  the  regulations  in  Glasgow  and  in 
Edinburgh. 

3652.  Is  that  the  rule  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  ? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

3663.  That  every  vehicle  has  to  stop  dead  behmd  a 
tram  oar  while  the  tram  oar  is  standing  still  ? — Yes. 

3664.  Or  pass  on  the  right  ? — -Or  pass  on  the  right. 

3666.  If  it  can  ? — Yes. 

3666.  Is  that  regulation  carried  out  satisfactorily  ? 
— I understand  it  is,  particularly  in  Glasgow. 

3657.  Now  we  pass  to  paragraph  20 — adequate 
control  of  long-distance  omnibuses.  What  have  you 
to  say  about  that  ? — We  say  that  there  are  many 
vehicles  employed  in  this  class  of  service  which  are 
not  licensed  by  any  authority,  nor  are  the  vehicles 
inspected  by  any  responsible  examining  officer.  They 
have  no  interest,  or  should  have  no  interest,  in  purely 
local  passenger  transport,  but  the  transport  services 
of  local  authorities  should  be  protected  where  neces- 
sary against  them.  The  licensing  authorities  through 
whose  areas  they  operate  should,  we  thirds,  have 
powers  to  prescribe  routes  and  stopping  places  within 
their  own  areas. 

3658.  Where  they  stop  ? — Yes,  and  the  route  and 
the  minimum  fares  to  be  charged. 

3659.  You  mean  the  nainimum  fare  to  be  charged 
in  the  particular  area  ? — ^Yes. 
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3660.  Not  over  the  whole  distance  ? — ^No.  We  do 
not  think  local  authorities  have  any  right  to  prohibit 
those  vehicles  passing  through  . . . 

3661.  Or  bringing  people  in  ? — Or  bringing  people 
in,  but  we  think  they  ought  to  have  some  power  over 
the  regulation  of  the  vehicle  in  regard  to  its  route,  its 
stopping  places,  and  the  ininimum  fares  to  be  charged. 

3662.  After  it  gets  within  the  Borough  ? — Yes. 

3663.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  general 
question  of  co-ordination — ^paragraph  21  ? — My  Asso- 
ciation is  in  favour  of  an  efficient  and  effective  system 
of  control  and  co-ordination  of  the  services  of  road 
passenger  transport.  They  should  be  operated  by 
those  who  are  financially  substantial  and  can  meet 
their  obligations,  ensuring  regularity  of  service,  and 
recognised  conditions  of  service  and  rates  of  wages. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  co-operation  with 
operators  who  do  not  pay  fair  wages  and  observe  fair 
conditions  of  service.  The  aim  of  such  co-ordination 
must  pre-eminently  be  to  serve  the  pubhc.  It  has 
many  advantages  for  that  purpose,  both  from  the 
operators’  and  the  passengers’  points  of  view,  and  so 
far  as  I know  there  are  no  disadvantages.  It  will 
enable  the  maximum  use  to  be  made  of  all  the  means 
provided  for  road  passengers  whether  within  or 
without  the  area  of  the  local  authority ; it  will 
eliminate  waste  by  utihsing  aU  the  available  seats, 
especially  during  traffic  slack  hours  ; it  wiU  avoid 
conflict  between  various  interests  operating  services 
beyond  the  statutory  traffic  areas  of  local  authorities  ; 
it  wiU  tend  to  reduce  traffic  congestion  to  a minimum 
and  promote  greater  efficiency,  safety  and  reliability  ; 
and  because  of  the  narrow  margin  of  profit  per  pas- 
senger which  wasteful  competition  affects  adversely 
and  in  some  oases  destroys,  it  will  enable  a great 
and  important  public  service  to  be  conducted  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis  ; but  it  must  be  amply 
controlled  if  these  advantages  are  to  flow  from  it. 
By  co-ordination  I do  not  want  to  imply  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  ordinary  form  of  agreement, 
that  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  respective  operators 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  man  in  the 
street. 

3664.  Wliat  you  are  asking  for,  I understand,  is 
what  another  Witness  called  a controlled  monopoly  ? 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  what  we  ask  for. 

3666.  You  think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  you  get  the  most  efficient  service  by  having 
this  monopoly  ? It  would  become  a monopoly,  but 
you  suggest  it  should  be  strictly  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  ? — Strictly  controlled.  We 
think  that  any  arrangement  or  any  form  of  co-ordina- 
tion which  merely  seeks  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
operators  is  not  sufficient. 

3666.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  come  here  to 
ask  us,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  to  bolster  up 
municipal  tramways  or  any  other  form  of  undertaking? 
— Not  at  all. 

3667.  But  merely  to  aim  at  getting  an  efficient 
service,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  without  waste- 
ful competition  ? — Yes.  We  think  that  even  inside 
our  own  municipal  areas  it  ought  not  to  make  any 
difference  whether  a bus  is  blue,  green  or  orange  ; 
that  if  in  the  absence  of  agreement  or  co-ordination 
that  bus  or  any  bus  would  have  been  available,  it 
should  be  available  under  any  agreement  that  is  made. 

3668.  I want  to  carry  you  still  further.  You  are 
dealing,  so  far,  with  road  traffic  ? — Yes. 

3669.  Be  it  bus,  or  trackless  trolley,  or  tramway  ? 
— Yes. 

3670.  vUid  you  think  there  should  be  co-ordination  ; 
what  we  may  call  a controlled  monopoly  ? — Yes. 

3671.  Would  you  extend  that  to  what  I will  call 
suburban  railways  ? For  instance,  you  may  have 
a tube  railway  or  you  may  have  a steam  railway 
which  is  providing  a very  big  and  efficient  local 
suburban  service,  bringing  people  into  its  terminus 
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in  the  town  every  morning  and  taking  them  out  in  the 
evening,  and  so  on.  Are  you  in  favour  of  entering  into 
co-ordination  with  them  too,  or  would  you  have 
unlimited  competition  along  roads  parallel  to  the 
railway? — I should  be  content  to  co-operate  even 
with  the  railways,  any  substantial  operators,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  controlling  authority 
to  have  regard  to  the  services  already  provided, 
either  by  rail,  or  street  tramway,  or  by  omnibus. 

3672.  We  have  had  instances  given  to  us  of  local 
suburban  railways  which  now  are  almost  bankrupt, 
because  there  is  a parallel  road  on  which  a very 
efficient  tramway  or  omnibus  service  has  been  placed 
which  has  abstracted  practically  all  the  traffic.  Is 
not  that  another  form  of  wasteful  competition  ? — I 
think  it  is.  I think  some  form  of  co-ordination  could 
quite  successfully  operate  in  a case  like  that.  There 
are  difficulties  in  all  cases  and  circumstances  vary, 
but  I have  directed  my  mind  to  this  question  at 
different  stages  of  my  career  and  I think  most  of 
these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  round-table 
talk  and  having  regard  for  each  other’s  interests  and 
rights. 

3673.  I merely  wanted  to  get  that  point  from  you. 
When  you  speak  about  the  co-ordination  of  services, 
you  would  not  limit  that  merely  to  road  services, 
but  you  say  aU  services  including  electric  railways  or 
steam  railways  or  anything  else  that  is  carrying  the 
people  ? — Yes.  The  Government  of  Northern  Ireland 
have  indicated  that  the  granting  of  licences  will  be 
subject  to  the  adequacy  of  existing  services,  including 
railways. 

3674.  And  there,  as  you  say,  the  Government  is  the 
licensing  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Six  Counties  ? 
—Yes. 

3675.  In  paragraph  22  you  call  our  attention  to  a 
number  of  Private  Bills  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  present  session,  some  by  local  authorities  and 
some  by  companies,  which  are  asking  for  the  same 
monopoly  or  protection  as  has  been  given  in  the  Notts 
and  Derby  case  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

3676.  We  have  made  a note  of  that.  What  is  this 
you  have  to  say  in  paragraph  23  about  the  commercial 
value  attached  to  a licence  ? — ^My  Association  think 
that  a licence  should  not  be  saleable  ; there  should 
be  no  saleable  interest  in  a licence. 

3677.  AYhen  you  say  that,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Do  you  mean  that,  supposing  I am  the  owner  of  a bus 
which  is  licensed,  I can  sell  the  bus  plus  the  licence  ? 
— You  can  now. 

3678.  Sell  it  as  a Ucensed  veliicle  ? — ^What  we  say 
is  that  you  can  sell  your  bus,  but  you  must  not  sell 
that  licence  ; it  is  not  yours  to  sell. 

3679.  If  I sell  a private  car — we  all  do  it  sometimes 
— I sell  it  with  the  licence  ? — Yes,  but  the  private  car 
is  for  a different  pm’pose.  A public  service  vehicle  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  profit,  and  if  you  put  a 
restriction  on,  you  create  a licence  value,  very  often 
and  very  wrongly  called  goodwill ; there  is  no  goodwill 
in  any  bus  where  competition  is  unrestricted.  You 
get  the  bare  value  of  your  vehicle  if  there  is  free 
issue  of  hcences,  and  only  when  you  restrict  do  you 
create  any  hcence  value.  We  say  that  that  licence 
value  should  not  be  bought. 

3680.  Just  one  moment.  I want  to  get  this  a little 
more  clear.  If  you  sell  a private  car  you  sell  the  car 
with  the  licence,  because  I understand  that  the  licence 
is  attached  to  the  car  ; it  is  the  particular  car  which 
is  licensed.  But  in  the  case  of  a public  service  vehicle, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  hcence  does  not  go  with  the 
vehicle,  the  licence  is  to  the  individual  owner  ? — That 
may  be  so,  but  in  practice  it  usually  goes  with  the  bus. 

3681.  So  that  the  man  really  sells  his  hcence  ? — 
Yes. 

3682.  I wonder  whether  that  is  a legal  proceeding. 
You  say  it  is  done  ? — It  is  done. 
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3683.  And  you  think  it  should  be  stopped  ? — It 
should  be  stopped.  We  found  in  Northern  Ireland 
that  immediately  there  was  any  suggestion  of  the 
chaotio  condition  being  terminated  by  restriction, 
those  who  know  the  game,  and  many  people  do, 
immediately  came  over  from  London  and  bought  up 
all  the  small  licences,  because  they  knew  what  the 
effect  would  be.  The  effect  of  restriction  is  to  create 
a licence  vahre.  People  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
operation  of  pubhc  service  vehicles  made  quite  a lot 
of  money  immediately  they  sensed  restriction  coming 
along  by  buying  up  the  small  man  and  selling  to  the 
bigger  one  at  a very  very  high  fee.  In  London,  for 
example,  if  you  own  a public  service  vehicle,  and  if 
you  want  to  sell  that  vehicle,  the  licence  goes  with  it, 
and  you  do  not  get  merely  the  intrinsic  value  of  your 
bus  ; you  probably  get  £2,000  more. 

3684.  For  the  licence  ? — Yes. 

3686.  That  is  a point  you  put  before  us  ? — I would 
like  to  point  out  that  a condition  has  been  laid  down 
in  Northern  Ireland  that  a person  cannot  sell  his 
licence  with  the  vehicle.  When  he  sells  his  vehicle, 
the  route  card  and  the  public  service  licence  has  to 
be  handed  back  to  the  Government,  and  they  decide 
whether  they  shall  be  re-issued  or  not. 

3686.  In  Northern  Ireland  you  have  stopped  the 
practice  ? — Absolutely  stopped  it,  and  the  people  who 
trade  in  this  form  of  get-rich-quiok  methods  came  back 
to  London  immediately.  It  was  no  use  when  that 
restriction  was  put  upon  them  ; they  had  no  interest 
in  the  operation. 

3687.  The  speculator’s  little  game  was  stopped,  was 
it  ? — Effectively. 

3688.  What  is  this  you  bring  before  us  in  para- 
graph 24  ? — The  Association  concurs  in  the  proposals 
of  Clause  54  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  relating  to 
licences  for  drivers  and  conductors.  We  think  that 
one  hoence  for  each  driver  and  conductor  would  be 
sufficient  in  whatever  area  or  areas  they  are  employed. 

3689.  You  also  concur  in  Section  62  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  relating  to  the  certification  of  fitness 
of  a pubhc  service  vehicle  ? — Yes. 

3690.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  now  ? — There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  now. 

3691.  There  is  in  the  case  of  your  municipal  tram- 
ways and  buses  ? — In  the  case  of  our  tramways, 
trohey  vehicles,  and  some  of  our  buses. 

3692.  Only  some  ? — Yes.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a 
local  authority  to  obtain  powers  for  the  borrowing  of 
money,  that  application  has  to  go  to  the  Minister  for 
consent  and  he  takes  the  opportunity,  very  properly, 
to  exercise  control  over  the  construction  of  the  vehicle, 
but  if  we  buy  the  vehicle  out  of  revenue  no  such 
procedure  has  to  be  entered  into. 

3693.  Still,  you  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a certification  of  fitness  in  all  cases  ? — Yes, 
Sir. 

3694.  Is  there  any  further  point  you  would  like  to 
bring  before  us  ? — ^No,  I do  not  think  so. 

3695.  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  fmther 
about  this  condition  of  affairs  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Am  I right  in  saying  that  in  Northern  Ireland  the  sole 
authority  for  issuing  licences  for  all  pubhc  service 
vehicles  is  the  Minister  ? — Yes. 

3696.  And  municipahties  have  parted  with  their 
right  to  hcense  entirely  ? — Entirely. 

3697.  Only  retaining  the  right  to  make  bye-laws 
for  the  control  of  congestion  and  so  on,  and  those  are 
subject  to  the  Minister’s  approval  ? — Yes. 

3698.  And  that  was  carried,  I suppose,  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  Northern  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3699.  Was  it  strongly  opposed  by  the  municipali- 
ties ? — I do  not  think  so  ; I do  not  Imow  ; I was  not 
there.  A later  Provisional  Order,  a copy  of  which  I 
can  hand  in  to  you.  Sir,  came  before  us.  It  was 
foimd,  as  I previously,  pointed  out,  that  the  freedom 


of  issue  of  the  licence  militated  against  the  sound 
operation  of  the  scheme,  and  the  Ministry  have  issued 
a Provisional  Order,  and  in  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament,  so  I imderstand,  a further  Confirming 
Act  will  be  passed  to  stiffen  up  the  whole  situation. 
At  the  moment  the  situation  has  just  emerged  from  a 
chaotic  state  into  what  I regard  as  an  ideal  state. 

3700.  In  other  words,  through  the  Minister,  who  is 
all-powerful  in  these  matters,  you  have  got  a complete 
scheme  of  co-ordination  in  Northern  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

3701.  Could  you  give  us  any  figiues  at  all  as  to  the 
number  of  public  service  vehicles  opei’ating  in 
Northern  Ireland  ? — No,  I could  not  give  you  that. 

3702.  You  could  get  those  for  us  ? — Yes. 

3703.  Before  going  to  Belfast,  you  were  engaged  in 
municipal  work  m England,  were  you  ? — Yes,  in  the 
City  of  Leeds. 

3704.  That  is  a very  good  example.  How  do  you 
think  the  City  of  Leeds  and  other  great  municipalities 
in  this  coimtry  would  take  a proposal  for  doing  here 
what  has  been  done  in  Northern  Ireland  ? — I could 
not  tell  you  that,  Sh.  Those  for  whom  I speak 
strongly  support  the  retention  of  licensing  powers  by 
the  local  authorities.  Anything  I have  said  in 
relation  to  Northern  Ireland  must  be  taken  as  being 
my  personal  view. 

3706.  Your  personal  view  as  manager  of  the  tram- 
ways there,  and  not  as  representing  this  Association  ? 
—That  is  so. 

3706.  But  you  do  say,  from  your  own  personal 
experience,  and  expressing  your  own  personal  view, 
that  the  system  there  is — I thinlt  you  used  the  word 
“ ideal  ” — from  the  point  of  view  of  co-ordination  ? — 
Yes. 

3707.  You  have  got  rid  of  the  wasteful  competition 
and  you  have  got  full  power  to  regulate  ? — ^Yes,  and 
we  have  full  power  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Minister  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Ministry  officials, 
to  enter  into  agreements  to  prevent  this  wasteful 
competition.  For  instance,  on  Tuesday  last  I came 
to  a tentative  arrangement  with  a very  large  omnibus 
company  in  Northern  Ireland.  We  find  it  necessary 
in  Belfast  to  run  certain  omnibus  services  in  con- 
jimction  with  our  tramways,  express  services,  which 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day  are  rmremunerative. 
Coming  along  those  main  roads  from  outside  districts 
large  numbers  of  omnibuses  operate  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  particular  road  with  which  I 
was  concerned  one  hundred  and  twenty -four  omnibuses 
operated  during  a fourteen -hour  day.  We  had  a 
census  taken  and  we  counted  1,975  vacant  seats  in 
the  private  operators’  omnibuses  coming  inside  the 
city.  But  for  the  restriction  imposed  upon  that 
operator  picking  up  and  setting  down  inside  the  city 
area,  those  seats  would  have  been  free  to  be  used  by 
any  intending  passenger,  so  we  have  come  to  an 
arrangement  that  because  that  bus  happens  to  be 
chocolate-coloured  and  the  Belfast  Corporation  buses 
are  blue,  there  is  no  reason  why  those  seats  should 
not  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  public.  I have 
arranged  to  buy  those  waste  seats  and  restrict  the 
operation  of  my  own  omnibuses  during  the  slack 
hours  of  the  day,  and  allow  the  through  omnibuses  to 
take  my  traffic,  under  a proper  arrangement.  That 
is  preventing  waste,  and  there  is  no  reason,  in  my  view, 
why  every  omnibus  coming  into  any  city  or  town,  if 
it  is  of  the  character  of  a service  which  will  ordinarily 
permit  of  picking  up  and  setting  down  and  is  only 
prevented  from  picking  up  and  setting  down  by 
regulation  or  so-called  co-ordination,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  compelled  by  some 
overriding  authority  to  allow  those  waste  seats  to  be 
occupied. 

3708.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  are  reaUy  making 
the  fullest  use  of  all  the  available  means  of  transport  ? 
— Yes,  and  reducing  congestion. 

3709.  And  reducing  congestion  and  at  the  same  time 
you  say,  do  you  not,  that  you  are  not  thereby  increas- 
ing the  fares  to  the  public  ? — We  reduce  them. 
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3710.  Because  you  eliminate  waste  you  can  really 
charge  the  public  less  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

3711.  It  is  not  a case  of  a monopoly  which  is  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  public,  but  a monopoly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  ? — Yes,  a monopoly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  Of  course,  so  far . as  a 
municipality  is  concerned,  I cannot  imagine  how  a 
monopoly  could  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public. 
After  all,  I cannot  believe  that  a democracy  will 
permit  itself  to  be  oppressed  by  its  own  action.  We 
are  obtaining  from  time  to  time  by  legislation  such  as 
we  have  got  in  the  Railway  Bills,  a piartial  monopoly, 
but  under  that  monopoly,  or  protection,  whichever 
you  choose  to  call  it,  we  do  not  think  for  a moment  that 
we  abuse  those  privileges,  and  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  abuse  those  privileges  our  masters  are  very  close 
at  our  elbows. 

3712.  Your  masters  are  the  ratepayers  ? — Certainly. 

3713.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : In  paragraph  3 you 
have  a gi-ievance,  that  it  is  obligatory  upon  you  to 
maintain  your  track,  but  the  user  may  be  shared  by 
others  ? — We  have  not  put  it  forward  as  a grievance. 
We  put  it  forward  as  a statement  of  fact. 

3714.  Were  not  those  conditions  accepted  by  the 
promoters  and  discounted  by  them  in  the  promotion 
of  their  enterprise  ? — ^They  were  accepted  by  the 
promoters  at  the  time;  but  conditions  were  entirely 
different  from  what  they  are  to-day.  When  you  had 
horse  tramways,  the  constant  operation  of  horse 
traffic  over  the  tramway  had  a very  serious  effect 
upon  the  condition  of  the  track  ; now  we  use  the 
steel  rail  only. 

37 16.  You  think  the  changed  circumstances  require 
consideration  ? — ^Yes. 

3716.  What  is  the  sum  you  say  is  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  tramway  track  ? — £1,475,000. 

3717.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  that  sum  that  ought  to  be  applicable  to 
other  users  ? — It  is  not  too  easy  to  estimate,  but  we 
have  gone  into  the  question  and  we  think  that  about 
70  per  cent,  should  be  applicable  to  other  users. 

3718.  How  do  you  reach  that  figure  ? — By  the 
cost  of  our  rail  and  the  relative  cost  of  the  under- 
structure  and  the  paving. 

3719.  How  do  you  estimate  the  extent  of  the  user  of 
other  traffic  which  enables  you  to  form  that  estunate  ? 
— ^V'e  mamtain  probably  two -thirds  of  the  roadway. 

3720.  Then  you  estimate  that  the  other  users 
make  as  much  use  of  your  track  as  of  the  road  at 
the  sides  ? — IVe  say  that  our  track  is  better  usually 
than  any  other  part  of  the  roadway. 

3721.  But  is  it  as  much  used  ? That  is  the  point  ? 
— ^IVe  say  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
gravitates  on  to  the  tram  track. 

3722.  Some  motorists  would  rather  keep  off  it  ? 
— It  just  depends  where  the  track  is.  Some  tracks 
are  not  quite  so  well  kept  as  they  might  be,  on  account 
of  the  conditions  of  financial  difficulty  in  which 
tramway  undertakers  have  found  themselves,  but 
generally  throughout  the  country  our  tramway 
tracks  are  very  well  kept. 

3723.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  this  ? — ^We 
have  no  suggestion  to  make  in  respect  to  it.  We 
put  it  forward  as  being  an  obligation,  and  having  a 
heavy  obligation  of  that  character  we  think  is  one 
point  m our  favour  when  we  ask  to  be  protected. 

3724.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I suppose  you  are 
aware  of  the  expressed  opinion  of  other  users  that  a 
double  line  of  tramway  really  monopolises  the  best 
part  of  the  road  ? — ^It  does  not  monopolise  it ; it 
shares  it.  We  are  not  like  a railway  ; it  is  not  a 
reserved  track.  It  is  not  a monopoly  of  the  road. 

3726.  There  is  not  very  much  effective  use  by  the 
other  users  where  there  is  a really  busy  double  line 
of  tramways  ? — The  other  traffic  is  free  to  use  the 
road  ; we  do  not  monopolise  it  in  any  way. 
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3726.  Take  Manchester,  for  instance,  where  there 
is  a very  full  service  of  trams  ; there  is  not  very 
much  user  of  the  road  for  other  people,  is  there  ? — 
We  should  consider  it  from  this  point  of  view.  Sir. 
The  Manchester  tramcars  are  very  high  seating- 
capacity  vehicles,  about  ninety-two  people  in  the 
large  ones  and  during  rush  hours  probably  just 
over  a hundred.  If  you  were  to  take  the  trams  off 
the  road  in  Manchester  and  substitute  motor  buses, 
you  would  have  a three  to  one  situation  set  up,  and 
I would  not  like  to  visualise  the  state  of  the  traffic 
in  the  city  of  Manchester  under  those  conditions. 

3727.  I am  ordy  desiring  to  introduce  a sidelight 
on  your  statement  in  paragraph  3.  I am  suggesting 
to  you  that  there  is  another  side  to  it  and  that  is 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a double  line  of  busy  tram- 
cars  does  monopolise  the  best  part  of  the  road  ? — 
We  would  not  agree  there  is  any  monopoly.  We  do 
not  monopolise  the  road.  We  have  not  a reserved 
track. 

3728.  Shall  I say,  takes  it  out  of  the  general  user 
to  a large  extent  ? — ^I  do  not  find  it  so.  I am  a 
motorist  and  I find  where  there  is  a tram  track 
laid  I can  proceed  as  quickly  along  that  section  as 
along  a road  which  is  operated  by  motor  omnibuses 
or  some  other  form  of  vehicle.  You  have  the  right, 
as  a motorist,  to  go  on  either  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  tramcar. 

3729.  You  are  not  prepared  then  to  admit  that 
the  fact  that  a double  line  of  tramcars  means  a very 
considerable  use  of  the  main  portion  of  the  road  is 
a mitigation  of  the  fact  you  mention  with  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  repairing  the  permanent  way  ? — ^No. 

3730.  I will  take  your  answer.  Now  in  para- 
graph 9,  you  make  a statement  “ It  is  the  claun  of 
this  Association  that  the  transport  undertakings 
of  its  Members  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection 
from  competition.”  That  is  rather  a wide  statement, 
is  it  not,  “ the  fullest  protection  from  competition  ” 7 
— Yes,  the  fullest  protection  from  competition. 

3731.  Would  that  be  a healthy  state  of  things  for 
the  tramways  themselves  ? — We  think  so,  and  the 
tendency  of  modern  legislation  is  to  give  that  pro- 
tection. In  the  Notts  and  Derby  case,  which  I have 
cited,  they  have  complete  protection  given  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  if  it  is  good  for  a company  we  thhik  it  is 
at  least  equally  good  for  a municipality. 

3732.  Is  it  not  likely  to  discourage  progress  ? — W e 
do  not  think  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  for  almost 
thirty  years  tramways  under  the  control  of  munici- 
palities have  been  operating  under  what  might  be 
regarded,  owing  to  the  absence  of  other  competition 
on  the  roads,  as  a monopoly.  We  do  not  feel  that 
the  position  we  occupy  has  been  abused  or  that 
our  undertakings  have  .suffered  from  the  lack  of 
competition. 

3733.  But  I take  it  from  your  remarks  just  now 
you  would  not  suggest  it  may  not  lead  to  abuse  ? — 
It  is  possible  for  it  to  be  abused  if  it  is  not  properly 
controlled. 

3734.  What  control  do  you  suggest  ? — I have  some 
difficulty  in  making  a suggestion  in  that  connection. 
We  say  that  the  control  of  licensing  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  possibly  there 
should  be  some  over-riding  authority  of  such  a form 
that  probably  I could  not  indicate  to  you. 

3735.  It  is  suggested  to  us  that  the  ratepayers 
themselves  would  be  sufficient  control  ? — They  have 
been  up  to  now.  We  are  not  entering  into  any  new 
era  in  that  respect.  We  have  been  operating  success- 
fully and  satisfactorily  for  30  years  under  the  condi- 
tions you  outline,  and  it  was  only  when  the  internal 
combustion  engine  came  along  that  a condition 
arrived  which  produced  chaos  and  under  which 
municipalities  made  a great  deal  of  loss. 

3736.  I think  I may  take  it  that  you  are  agreed 
there  is  a necessity  for  some  over-riding  or  super- 
visory authority  ? — I am. 
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3737.  You  made  a remark  in  answer  to  a question 
by  the  Chairman  that  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
your  system  is  that  part  outside  your  boundaries. 
I would  be  glad  if  you  could  explain  that.  It  was 
rather  mystifying  to  me  ? — In  the  City  of  Leeds, 
regarding  the  conditions  of  which  I Imow  something, 
they  operate  for  six  of  their  neighbom*s,  important 
towns  such  as  Morley  and  Pudsey,  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  operate  their  own  transport.  For  a period 
of  20  years,  for  instance,  they  have  operated  in  Morley. 
Originally  Morley  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  their 
own  leased,  I think,  to  a company  which  did  not  even 
construct  the  tramways,  and  they  were  for  many 
years  devoid  to  all  forms  of  street  transport.  They 
approached  the  City  of  Leeds  some  20  years  ago  to 
operate  the  transport  in  that  area.  Leeds  constructed 
the  tramways,  paid  the  rates  on  those  tramways,  and 
also  paid  a dead  rent  in  addition.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  Morley,  to  show  its  gratitude  to  its 
neighbour,  has  been  prepared  at  any  time  to  grant 
omnibus  licences  to  competing  services  without  even 
any  consultation  with  the  City  of  Leeds,  and  without 
regard  to  the  question  of  whether  the  service  is  ade- 
quate or  not.  Whilst  I was  there  excellent  services 
were  given,  and  I never  had  a complaint  of  the 
services  in  that  area,  but  in  these  outside  districts 
they  are  frequently  prepared  to  grant  licences  on  the 
existing  tramway  routes  of  their  neighbouring 
authority. 

3738.  But  those  licences  would  not  be  effective 
within  the  City  of  Leeds  unless  Leeds  allowed  them  ? 
— ^No,  but  the  City  of  Leeds  through  their  Watch 
Committee  act  judicially  ; they  have  no  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  tramways.  They  will  and  do 
grant  licences  without  reference  to  the  Tramways 
Department. 

3739.  The  Watch  Committee  is  a Committee  of  the 
Leeds  Corporation  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  collusion, 
might  I put  it  that  way.  The  Tramways  Department 
of  Leeds  never  Imows  anything  about  applications 
for  omnibus  licences.  The  first  time  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Tramways  knows  that  an  application 
has  come  forward  is  when  he  sees  the  Minutes  on  the 
Monday  morning  before  the  Council  meeting  on 
Wednesday. 

3740.  Therefore,  if  the  Leeds  Corporation  had  the 
fullest  amount  of  protection  against  competition 
within  its  own  City  boundaries,  that  would  not  be 
sufficient  ? — We  think  it  is  insufficient.  If  it  is  good 
within  our  boundaries  to  protect  our  tramways,  we 
think  also  it  should  go  beyond,  as  in  the  case  that  I 
have  already  cited,  that  of  Notts  and  Derby. 

3741.  On  the  question  of  accidents,  paragraph  17, 
is  there  any  obligation  upon  the  driver  or  conductor 
of  a tramcar  to  give  to  any  following  vehicle  an 
intimation  of  his  intention  to  stop  ? — I do  not  quite 
understand  the  question. 

3742.  There  is  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of 
a driver  of  a motor  car  or  lorry  to  give  an  indication 
that  he  is  going  to  stop.  Is  there  any  obligation,  by 
regulation  or  otherwise,  that  a tram  driver  or  con- 
ductor should  intimate  to  a following  vehicle  that  the 
car  is  going  to  stop  ? — No,  there  is  no  regulation  under 
Statute,  but  the  Tramway  Managers  usually  instruct 
their  men  in  that  connection,  not  so  much  as  to 
stopping,  but  when  they  are  going  to  divert  from  the 
main  road  to  a side  road.  The  conductor  is  instructed 
to  put  his  hand  out  to  show  exactly  which  way  the 
vehicle  is  going. 

3743.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  it  at  all  frequently 
done  ? — Well,  it  varies  from  place  to  place.  I pass 
through  many  towns  where  there  are  tramways,  and 
the  conductors  and  drivers  have  regard  for  other 
users  of  the  road.  One  of  the  important  features  of 
tramway  management  at  the  present  time  is  to  instruct 
drivers  to  have  regard  for  the  other  users  of  the  road. 

3744.  Otherwise,  may  it  not  frequently  happen 
that  the  tram  is  a contributory  cause  to  an  accident  ? 
— It  is  possible. 


3746.  Then  the  accident  will  be  presumed  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  other  vehicle,  and  not  always  by 
the  tramcar  ? — Well,  I do  not  know.  I am  not  quite 
sure  about  that. 

3746.  It  is  quite  possible  ? — There  is  a possibility. 

3747.  The  on-coming  vehicle  would  hit  the  tram- 
car  and,  therefore,  the  tramcar  would  look  upon  itself 
as  the  victim  while  actually  it  was  a contributory 
cause  ? — Yes. 

3748.  In  connection  with  paragra2ih  20  of  your 
Memorandum,  you  have  intimated  to  the  Chairman 
your  acquiescence  with  Clauses  52  and  54  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill.  Do  you  agree  with  the  arrangement 
proposed  in  Clause  53  for  road  service  licences  ? — Yes, 
entirely. 

3749.  It  is  not  quite  on  the  lines  of  the  route  card 
in  Northern  Ireland  ? — Probably  not,  but  it  takes  that 
direction.  The  route  card  in  Northern  Ireland 
stipulates  the  route,  and  the  operator  cannot  go  on 
any  other  route.  That  is  to  prevent  congestion  and 
over-lapping. 

3750.  May  I take  it  that  you  would  agree  that  some 
amendment  of  this  Clause  in  the  direction  of  the  route 
card  in  Northern  Ireland  would  be  desirable  ? — It 
would  be  satisfactory. 

3751.  Does  the  route  card  deal  with  the  question 
of  long-distance  services  ? — Yes,  all  distances. 

3752.  If  the  system  were  in  vogue  here,  an  omnibus 
travelling  from,  say,  London  to  Newcastle,  would  have 
to  exhibit  the  route  card,  and  a proprietor,  sujDposing 
he  had  several  buses,  could  not  change  that  omnibus 
from  that  route  to  another  ? — No. 

3753.  He  would  have  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
the  licensing  authority  ? — Yes. 

3754.  In  the  case  of  necessary  repairs — a man 
must  keep  a reserve  omnibus  for  emergencies — how 
would  it  apply  ? — I think  he  would  be  allowed  to 
transfer  his  route  card  on  to  that  vehicle. 

3755.  It  would  be  possible  ? — Yes. 

3756.  Otherwise  it  would  be  very  difficult  ? — Yes. 

3757.  Any  proprietor  must  keep  a reserve  ? — I 
thinlr  that  is  arranged  for  in  Northern  Ireland.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
route  card  also  implies  that  he  has  to  operate  his 
omnibuses  to  a strict  schedule,  not  only  as  to  times, 
biit  as  to  fares,  in  order  to  prevent  under-cutting  and 
the  driving  of  the  small  man  off  the  road,  or  one  strong 
competitor  by  the  other. 

3758.  That  is  to  say,  before  the  route  card  is  issued 
enquiries  are  made  as  to  whether  the  undertaker  will 
be  able  to  maintain  what  he  proposes  to  undertake  ? 
— Yes,  he  must  be  insured,  and  he  must  produce  the 
policy  to  the  Ministry. 

3759.  Is  any  imposition  made  as  to  the  terms  of 
employment  of  his  emiiloyees  ? — No,  none. 

3760.  (Mr.  Montague)  : Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  para- 
graph 19  you  speak  of  “ humanizing  the  road  jiassenger 
conveying  business.”  May  I ask  what  you  mean  by 
the  word  “ humanizing  ” ? — I mean  there  should  be 
some  means  whereby  the  vehicle  should  be  examined, 
and  in  the  case  of  serious  accidents  a jiroper  enquiry 
by  competent  officers  should  take  place,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  position 
that  I have  outlined  by  the  presentation  of  the 
figures  in  paragraph  17. 

3761.  In  paragraphs  4 and  5 you  have  a number  of 
figures  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  tramways  by 
local  authorities  ; income,  debt  redemption,  and  so  on. 
The  number  of  authorities  which  pay  sums  to  the 
rates  is  given  as  45  and  the  number  which  take  money 
out  of  the  rates  as  50.  Is  that  total  of  95  the  whole  of 
the  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain  operating 
tramways  ? — We  have  now  99  authorities. 

3762.  It  is  the  approximate  total  ? — Yes. 
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3763.  Now,  in  paragraph  2,  a figure  is  given  of 
£38,831,458  for  debt  redemption.  You  say  “ By  the 
operation  of  debt-redemption  funds,  the  net  capital 
liability  has  been  reduced  by  54|  per  cent.”  Could 
you  give  the  amount  of  that  redemption  for  the 
year  1927-28  ? — £2,261,190  was  applied  for  the 
provision  of  repayment  of  debt,  and  £1,701,942  for 
interest  on  loans.  That  is  in  paragraph  4. 

3764.  That  is  about  £2,250,000  for  redemption  of 
debt  ? — Yes. 

3765.  In  paragraph  5,  the  sum  received  from  the 
rates  for  subsidising  tramways  m various  areas  is 
given  as  £565,158,  as  compared  with  £420,911  paid 
in  relief  of  rates  out  of  the  profits  of  the  tramways 
in  other  areas  ? — Yes. 

3766.  Takmg  the  authorities  all  over  Great  Britain, 
that  makes  in  the  aggregate  a loss  to  the  ratepayers  of 
£144,247  ?— Yes. 

3767.  Now,  in  the  case  of  that  £2,250,000  of  debt 
redemption,  if  the  tramways  had  been  operated  by 
private  concerns  instead  of  by  local  authorities,  such 
an  item  as  that  would  not  occur  ? — No,  except  that 
there  would  be  depreciation. 

3768.  But  is  not  depreciation  allowed  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  ? — No. 

3769.  That  amount  includes  depreciation  ? — In  the 
case  of  a Company  a part  of  that  amount  would  be 
under  the  heading  of  depreciation,  but  not  the  whole 
of  it. 

3770.  But  surely  local  authorities  allow  for  deprecia- 
tion in  addition  to  debt  redemp)tion  ? — No.  Probably 
a depreciation  fund,  a reserve  fimd,  may  be  caused  by 
a surplus. 

3771.  Perhaps  I am  mixing  up  depreciation  with 
wear  and  tear.  A part  of  that  would  be  for  deprecia- 
tion, but  the  aggregate  loss  of  £144,000  is  a very 
considerable  amoimt  ? — Yes. 

3772.  The  ratepayers,  in  the  aggregate,  are  paying 
£144,000  for  an  amomit  of  approximately  £2,000,000 
paid  for  property  which  becomes  their  own  ? — Yes. 

3773.  Would  you  consider  that  a good  business 
bargain  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  ? — Well, 
I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a good  business  bargain. 
Their  method  of  applying  their  profits  and  their 
funds  are  laid  down  by  law.  They  cannot  escape 
from  them.  It  is  statutory. 

3774.  Yes,  I know,  but  I am  asking  for  your 
opinion  in  view  of  the  statement  so  frequently  made 
that  the  figures  of  repayment  of  debt  which  occur  in 
the  case  of  municipally-owned  concerns  are  reckoned 
as  a liability  against  the  ratepayers,  instead  of  being 
reckoned  as  an  asset.  The  local  authorities  are  really 
acquiring  property  ? — Yes. 

3775.  It  is  actually  an  asset  ? — Yes. 

3776.  In  paragraph  21  you  insist  upon  fair  wages 
and  fair  conditions  of  service.  Might  I ask  what 
standard  of  fair  wages  and  conditions  you  would 
®'PPly  ? — Similar  to  that  that  would  be  applied  after 
a body  such  as  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the 
Tramways  Industry  had  been  set  up.  We  have 
rates  of  wages  and  conditions  of  service  laid  down  by 
the  Industrial  Council  for  Tramways,  but  they  do  not 
yet  apply  to  omnibuses.  Wliatever  those  conditions 
would  be,  we  would  recognise  them  and  we  should 
expect  other  people  to  recognise  them  also. 

3777.  Would  you  impose  the  Joint  Industrial 
Coimcil  principle  upon  the  omnibus  ? — Yes. 

3778.  You  say  the  most  efficient  service  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a controlled  monopoly,  and  you 
also  speak  of  substantial  operators,  implying  that 
you  would  leave  the  best  services,  apart  from  mmii- 
cipally-owned  bus  services,  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise.  Now,  if  a private  monopoly  is  controlled, 
would  that  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  value 
of  the  service  to  the  owners  ? — Yes. 


3779.  It  would  have  that  definite  effect  ? — 
Immediately. 

3780.  It  wordd  have  an  effect  upon  the  returns, 
i.e.,  the  actual  amount  of  profit  made  or  the  actual 
amount  of  potential  profit  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

I was  only  thinking  in  relation  to  the  question  you 
asked  as  to  the  value  of  their  business,  but  the  profit 
to  be  made  under  a controlled  monopoly  would  be 
limited  by  the  control.  ’ 

3781.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  at,  as  a matter 
of  fact.  Profit  would  be  limited  in  so  far  as  the 
passengers,  the  public,  would  get  the  advantage  in 
reduced  fares  ? — Yes,  the  over-riding  authority, 
however  constituted,  would  have  regard  to  the  fares 
to  be  charged.  For  example,  you  might  get  six  miles 
for  Id.  where  there  is  competition,  but  where  the 
operator  has  secured  control  of  the  road  by  fare 
cutting  he  may  charge  Is.  for  those  six  miles,  and 
reimburse  himself  on  one  section  to  avoid  rmder- 
cutting  on  another  section,  and  so  eliminate  the  com- 
petition in  that  manner.  The  controlling  authority 
would  prevent  that  kind  of  fare-cutting  operation, 
and  would  jirotect  every  fair  and  substantial  operator 
on  the  road,  whether  he  be  the  owner  of  a single 
vehicle,  or  a combination  of  companies,  dr  muni- 
cipalities, or  otherwise. 

3782.  Generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  controlling 
the  monopoly  must  be  to  give  the  advantage,  that 
otherwise  the  monopoly  would  give  to  private  owners, 
to  the  public  in  the  reduction  of  fares  or  increased 
services  ? — Yes,  and  he  would  be  able,  in  my  opinion, 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise.  For  instance, 
mider  existing  conditions,  if  a man  begms  to  operate 
in  a sparsely  populated  area,  and  in  coiuse  of  time 
that  area  becomes  more  densely  populated,  imme- 
diately it  becomes  a fairly  good  paying  proposition, 
some  one  else  comes  along  to  share  and  skim  the 
cream  off  the  traffic  milk.  But  under  fair  terms  of 
competition,  and  the  prevention  of  others  coming  on 
the  road  to  rob  the  original  operator  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  all  that  would  be  controlled,  and  an 
opportimity  would  be  given  for  the  thin  routes  to  be 
operated  as  well  as  the  fat  routes. 

3783.  You  think  that  the  substantial  operators 
should  have  the  right  to  the  cream,  rather  than  the 
other  competitors  ? — No.  If  a man  has  created  a 
service,  some  one  can  come  along  under  present  con- 
ditions, when  it  becomes  a paying  proposition,  and 
share  it  with  him,  but  under  a controlled  monoiioly 
that  man  would  be  allowed  to  continue  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  enterprise,  on  condition,  of  course,  that 
he  rendered  adequate  service. 

3784.  Would  you  appreciate  the  point  of  view  that 
if  the  monopoly  is  granted  and  controlled,  the  idea  of 
public  utility  in  the  sense  of  restriction  of  profits  may 
apply  to  those  operators  ? —Well,  that  is  a very 
difficult  question,  because  you  bring  in  efficiency  of 
operation.  One  man  may  be  a much  more  efficient 
operator  than  another,  and  that  would  be  rather 
difficult.  I would  rather  not  discuss  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  limitation  of  profits.  After  all, 
if  you  are  going  to  limit  profits,  or  rather  limit  excess 
profits,  you  are  going  to  stultify  enterprise. 

3785.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a monopoly, 
controlled  or  otherwise,  by  private  companies  without 
some  form  of  limitation  ? — Not  of  profits.  I would 
not  say  of  profits,  but  as  to  the  fares  to  be  charged. 
After  you  have  fixed  a fair  charge  for  services  rendered , 
if  you  were  to  limit  the  profit  you  would  not  get 
efficiency. 

3786.  Upon  what  do  you  base  that  statement  ? — 
On  my  own  experience  surely.  If  my  profits  are  to  be 
limited,  and  I am  charging  a fare  under  control  which 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  regulations,  anything  that 
would  tend  to  increase  the  profit  in  the  way  of  efficient 
working  would  be  neglected,  in  my  view.  I should 
have  no  regard  for  it.  What  is  the  use  of  putting 
anything  into  the  work  to  increase  a profit  which  is  to 
be  taken  from  me. 
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3787.  Personally  I do  not  appreciate  that  commer- 
cial standard  of  morality  ? — It  is  very  human. 

3788.  Bnt  are  there  not  plenty  of  examples  in 
existence  of  the  principle  of  public  utility  and  limi- 
tation of  profits  combined  ■with  efficiency  ? — Yes,  it 
may  be.  I do  not  Imow  the  examples,  but  if  you  ■will 
give  them  to  me,  I will  apply  my  mind  to  them. 
Even  as  a mimicipal  operator,  the  making  of  profit 
has  a wonderful  attraction  for  me  with  a view  to 
reducing  my  fares,  but  if  I were  to  be  limited  in  my 
profit,  and  fares  were  to  be  fixed  also  by  the  controlling 
authority,  I am  quite  sure  that  my  efficiency  would 
suffer. 

3789.  Supposing  the  Corporation  of  Belfast  decided 
that  it  would  save  money,  trouble,  and  really  be  more 
efficient,  if  the  tram  services  in  Belfast  were  to  be  run 
free  to  the  general  public,  and  jiaid  for  entirely  out 
of  the  rates.  Would  your  tramway  system  not  be  as 
efficient  as  it  is  now  ? — No. 

3790.  Would  you  regard  Woolwich  Ferry  as 
efficient  ? — I do  not  know  it. 

3791.  You  do  not  think  efficiency  can  possibly, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  obtained  ■without  the 
prospect  of  private  profit  or  otherwise.  The  profit 
is  the  touchstone  of  efficiency  ? — It  is  an  important 
factor. 

3792.  May  I ask  what  your  opinion  is  upon  the 
suggestion  of  area  control  of  public  service  vehicles, 
and  how  municipal  tramway  and  omnibus  authorities 
might  come  into  line  ■with  such  control  ? — That  is  a 
very  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer,  having  regard 
to  the  various  views  held  by  the  constituent  authori- 
ties of  my  Association.  That  an  over-riding  authority 
should  be  created  I think  we  are  all  agreed  ; as  to  how 
it  would  be  constituted  is  a question  which  I think  is 
not  competent  for  me  to  indicate.  I have  indicated 
already  'that  a grouping  of  the  areas,  or  of  the  authori- 
ties, might  be  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  I have 
given  you  my  personal  ■view  in  regard  to  the  control 
exercised  in  Northern  Ireland. 

3793.  Would  you  say  that,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
light  of  the  figures  that  are  given  in  your  Memorandum, 
the  mimicipal  tram  and  bus  ser'vices  of  the  coimtry  are 
well  conducted,  and  that  they  are  both  efficient  and 
profitable  to  the  community  ? — Yes.  I put  forward 
very  strongly  that  they  are  efficient  and  that  they 
are  of  great  use  to  the  community  they  serve. 

3794.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  what  is  called  profit 
in  that  case  is  really  an  artificial  sort  of  thing  in 
relation  to  the  ratepayers’  interests  and  the  payment 
of  rates.  It  is  not  real  profit  in  any  commercial 
sense,  other  tlian  that  there  is  the  ser'vice  met.  It  is 
a question  of  the  swings  and  the  roundabouts  ? — 
I do  not  know.  We  have  got  to  pay  the  interest 
on  our  loans,  of  course  not  a very  high  rate  of  interest, 
and  when  we  make  substantial  profits  we  consider 
the  direction  in  which  they  should  be  applied,  and 
that  is  usually  in  reduction  of  fares.  For  example, 
the  mimicipalities,  taking  an  average  throughout 
the  whole  countiy,  only  make  Id.  jiroflt  out  of  11 
passengers.  That  is  the  extent  of  our  profit. 

3796.  Actually,  the  case  in  regard  to  the  municipal 
services  of  this  character  is  that  the  impetus  towards 
efficiency  is  service  rather  than  profit  ? — We  say 
service.  Over  the  portals  to  all  our  offices  and  depots 
there  is  “ service.” 

3796.  May  I suggest  that  is  somewhat  inconsistent 
with  what  you  have  already  said  ? — ^As  a matter  of 
fact,  at  the  back  of  our  minds  we  do  not  neglect  the 
fact  that  we  are  trying  to  make  a little  profit. 

3797.  Have  you  anything  that  you  would  say  upon 
the  statement  that  is  so  frequently  made  in  the  Press 
anS.  elsewhere  that  the  tramway  systems  are  becoming 
obsolete  ? — ^I  do  not  agree  with  it,  and  we  point  to 
the  extension  of  our  undertakings,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  America,  where  everything  that 
counts  for  speed  means  something  to  them.  In 
this  country,  where  our  tramway  undertakings  are 


being  kept  up-to-date  they  are  very  efficient,  and 
they  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  commimities  we 
serve.  They  have  also  a very  important  effect,  if 
I may  say  so,  on  the  fares  charged  by  other  forms  of 
street  iiassenger  transport.  The  value  of  that  is  not 
readily  appreciated,  but  it  is  a vei’y  high  value. 

3798.  (Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : Mr.  Chambei'lain,  your 
Memorandi'un  rather  emphasises  the  point  of  road 
maintenance  which  falls  upon  tramway  undertakers. 
Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  in  many  instances  where 
there  are  double  lines,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  road  surface  is  maintained  by  the  tramway 
company  ? — ^Yes,  about  two-thirds,  we  say. 

3799.  Is  it  also  true  that  you  have  to  put  in  foimda- 
tions  to  carry  your  lines  which  correspond  to  what  is 
now  required  for  modern  motor  traffic  ? — Yes, 
probably  to  a greater  extent  than  the  other  part  of 
the  roadway.  As  an  instance,  the  average  thiclmess 
of  the  concrete  bed  of  a tramway  pre-war  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  six  inches.  Now,  we  put  in 
not  only  an  increased  depth,  but  we  re-inforce.  In 
point  of  fact,  in  almost  all  instances  where  tramways 
require  to  be  reconstructed  we  find,  as  distinct  from 
pre-war  conditions,  that  not  only  have  we  to  renew 
the  rails  but  we  have  to  renew  the  whole  of  the  under- 
bed which  has  not  been  cracked  and  broken  by  the 
passage  of  our  o'wn  vehicles,  but  by  supporting  other 
forms  of  hea'vy  quick -moving  traffic,  and  to-day 
tramway  undertakers  in  that  respect  are  meeting  a 
liability  which,  if  they  were  not  there,  would  have  to 
be  met  out  of  some  other  fund  or  by  some  other  means. 

3800.  Yes.  In  the  absence  of  the  tramway,  the 
Road  Fimd  and  the  local  rates  wo'uld  have  to  carry 
a very  heavy  charge  ? — Yes. 

3801.  To  that  extent  you  are  giving  facilities  to 
other  forms  of  transport,  some  of  them  of  a competing 
element,  and  you  feel  that  this  burden  ought  to  be 
more  equalised  as  between  the  services  wliich  are 
participating  ? — Yes. 

3802.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether,  if  that 
was  equalised  more  on  the  basis  you  suggest — I 
think  you  mentioned  about  70  per  cen't.  . . . ? — ^Yes. 

3803 whether  that  would  have  any  material 

effect  in  regard  to  the  costs  of  tramways  ? — ^It  would 
all  depend  how  it  would  be  applied.  We  think  that 
the  motor  omnibus  indu.stry  is  a very  heavily  subsi- 
dised industry,  and  although  it  is  often  pointed  out 
to  us  that  they  pay  a very  heavy  charge  in  the  way 
of  tax,  we  compare  that  with  our  O'wn  charges.  The 
average  charge  on  a tramcar  throughout  Great 
Britain  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  permanent 
way  and  rates  and  other  purposes  is  £347  per  tramcar. 
The  average  seating  capacity  of  our  tramcars  is 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  66.  If  you  take 
that  on  a seat  basis  you  will  see  that  we  pay  a very 
heavy  charge  for  our  tramcars  as  compared  with  the 
motor  omnibus. 

3804.  If  there  was  a more  equalising  burden  in 
that  respect,  that  would  have  an  effect  on  those 
figures,  as  to  the  sum  of  money  which  was  paid  out 
of  the  rates  to  .subsidise  tramways,  would  it  not  1 — 
Yes. 

3805.  I ■understand  that,  taking  the  figures  as  a 
whole,  a certain  sum  of  money  has  to  be  forthcoming 
from  the  rates  to  keep  the  tramways  going  ? — ^In 
certain  cases. 

3806.  If  there  was  a greater  element  of  justice,  we 
will  say,  between  the  competing  services  and  the 
tramway  services,  that  liability  would  be  reduced  ? — 
Yes. 

3807.  And  therefore  in  that  respect  the  conditions 
under  which  trams  are  operated  to-day  unfairly 
add  to  their  financial  obligations  ? — ^They  do. 

3808.  In  paragraph  7 you  give  as  an  illustration  an 
extreme  example  of  the  disadvantage  which  attaches 
to  public  authorities  in  obtaining  powers.  Have  you 
any  idea  what  that  adds  to  capital  charges,  to  the 
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disadvantage  of  public  services  ? — I give  that  in 
paragraph  6 of  my  Memorandum — £735,127  non- 
revenue earning. 

3809.  And  therefore,  if  these  restrictions  were 
removed  and  a freer  position  occupied  by  the  public 
service,  there  would  be  a very  great  economy  ? — 
A very  great  economy. 

3810.  Which  might  make  the  service  more  efficient, 
either  by  way  of  improved  service  or  lower  fares  ? — 
I do  not  think  that  £735,000  represents  the  total 
cost.  After  all,  there  are  legal  charges,  and  the  staff 
and  managers  are  applying  themselves  diligently  foi- 
ls months  before  a Bill  is  deposited,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  details  for  Parlia- 
ment could  be  more  properly  and  usefully  applied 
to  the  operation  of  the  undertaking. 

3811.  So  that  £735,000  is  a minimum  figure,  which 
could  be  increased  if  additions  were  made  for  the 
service  given  by  the  fully  occupied  staff  ? — Yes. 

3812.  In  paragraph  10  yon  strongly  claim  that  the 
tramway  undertaking  should  be  protected  from 
competition.  Do  you  extend  that  claim  so  far  as 
omnibuses  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

3813.  Do  you  think,  if  you  obtained  that  protection, 
the  interests  of  the  public  would  be  sufficiently  pro- 
tected from  what  one  may  term  a sort  of  State-aided 
body  ? — Yes,  I believe  so.  As  I said  before,  our 
masters  are  so  readily  at  oiu'  elbow.  We  have  such 
things  as  November  elections,  and  that  is  a safeguard 
against  municipalities  as  operators  falling  into  a state 
of  .stagnation. 

3814.  Would  you  agree  that  the  general  object  and 
purpose  of  municipal  midertakings  is  to  give  a good 
service  ? — I may  say  at  once  that  our  object  is  service 
first. 

3815.  And  therefore  any  monojioly  that  might  be 
granted  by  free  com2ietition  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  travelling  public  ? — I am  quite  certain  it 
would  not. 

3816.  You  give  us  some  useful  information  about 
Northern  Ireland.  Are  there  any  advisory  com- 
mittees established  to  advise  the  Minister  with  regard 
to  these  matters  ? — Not  yet. 

3817.  Are  they  contemplated  ? — I do  not  know,  but 
I should  imagine  that  eventually,  when  the  scheme 
has  been  in  operation  some  time  so  that  the  situation 
can  be  more  accurately  gauged,  something  of  that 
chai’acter  may  be  set  up. 

3818.  I suppose  the  scheme  has  not  been  going  long 
enough  to  show  itself  in  need  in  that  resiiect  ? — We 
can,  of  course,  judge  the  effect  of  the  scheme  on  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  also  on  the  service  now  being 
given  to  the  public  as  compared  with  the  jirevious 
period. 

3819.  Is  it  your  view  that  this  form  of  control,  with 
one  centre  for  the  issue  of  licences,  makes  for  better 
co-ordination  within  the  different  areas  ? Has  it 
helped  in  that  respect  ? — Well,  of  course,  speaking  of 
Northern  Ireland,  one  has  to  remember  that  one  is 
dealing  with  a community  not  so  densely  pojiulated 
as  on  this  side  of  the  channel.  We  have  no  neigh- 
bouring authorities  of  any  magnitude,  and  what 
might  apipily  in  Northern  Ireland  would  not  necessarily 
apply  here,  having  regard  to  the  different  set  of 
circumstances.  I have  already  indicated  that  I am 
on  rather  delicate  ground  in  this  matter,  because 
those  for  whom  I speak  make  a great  claim  for  local 
autonomy,  and  any  references  that  I have  made  to 
Northern  Ireland  and  with  respect  to  central  con- 
trol are  entirely  personal  and  must  be  regarded  as 
such.  Regard  must  also  be  paid  to  limitations  that 
I have  pointed  out  in  respect  of  the  circumstances. 

3820.  (Chairman)  : I think  we  quite  understand 
that,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  You  are  here  to  speak  of  the 
Municipal  Tramway  Authorities  in  Great  Britain 
generally  and  Northern  Ireland.  I happened  to  draw 
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your  attention  to  this  interesting  fact  owing  to  your 
connection  with  Northern  Ireland,  but  we  all  under- 
stand it  was  your  personal  view  ? — Yes. 

3821.  (Mr.  Smith)  : I was  wondering  whether 

Mr.  Chamberlain  could  separate  himself  from  his  dual 
position  for  the  moment,  because  his  jiosition  is  some- 
what unique,  and  he  may  be  very  helpful  to  us  from 
his  experience  in  this  country.  (To  the  Witness) 
You  stress  the  need  of  co-ordination,  even  so  far  as 
traffic  on  this  side  is  concerned  ?— Yes. 

3822.  I was  anxious  to  know  what  your  views  were. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  the  views  of  your  Association 
as  well — as  to  what  steps  might  be  taken  in  this 
country  to  bring  about  the  co-ordination  you  have 
in  mind  ? — I thinli  you  want  an  over-riding  authority, 
because,  with  respect,  I would  say  that  many  of  our 
municqDalities  are  not  in  a co-ordinating  frame  of 
mind.  The  control  must  be  effective,  and  the  con- 
trolling authority,  however  constituted,  should  have 
power  to  force  co-ordination  and  not  allow  local 
jealousies  and  peculiarities  to  be  set  up  against  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  in  the  wider  sense. 

3823.  Wliat  form  of  authority  have  you  in  mind — 
the  Minister  of  Transport  ? — I have  in  mind,  when  I 
speak  here  on  behalf  of  my  Association,  a combination 
of  local  authorities. 

3824.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  grouped  in  areas  1 — 
Yes. 

3825.  (Mr.  Smith) : They  would  be  the  controlling 
body  within  those  areas  ? — Yes,  for  the  purpose  very 
largely  of  the  long-distance  traffic,  but  I thuik  the 
members  of  my  Association  would  press  for  the 
retention  of  their  piowers  in  regard  to  licensing  in  their 
own  areas. 

3826.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a 
certain  anxiety  to  guard  jealously  certain  local  rights 
and  local  positions.  If  that  manifested  itself  within 
the  Councils  of  this  area-controlling  authority,  and 
prevented  a clear  decision  being  reached,  would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  have  some  other  authority  that 
could  step  in  ? — In  my  oxiinion,  absolutely,  because 
otherwise  you  would  not  get  many  decisions. 

3827.  And  the  growth  of  modern  transport 
necessitates  something  of  this  sort  being  done  ? — I 
think  so.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  tendency,  though 
piecemeal,  is  in  that  direction.  The  Notts  and  Derby 
case  has  been  mentioned.  It  takes  the  licensing  out  of 
our  control,  and  before  Parliament  this  Session  you 
have  a large  number  of  Bills  which  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  control  of  the  Minister.  That  is  going  on 
through  the  country  piecemeal,  and  you  are  going  to 
arrive  piecemeal  at  a situation  which  could  of  course  be 
tackled  immediately.  Many  of  our  licensing  authori- 
ties throughout  the  country,  under  similar  powers 
obtamed  by  Notts  and  Derby  will  have  the  licensing  of 
public  vehicles  taken  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  bemg 
done  in  a piecemeal  fashion. 

3828.  I understand  your  view  is  that  there  ought  to 
be  area  co-ordmated  authorities,  but  that  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  or  some  national  authority,  should  be 
set  ujD  with  controlling  power  above  them  ? — I think 
so.  I think  if  you  have  your  local  authority  exercising 
its  powers  in  this  local  area  and  then  for  the  longer- 
distance  traffic  areas,  and  in  the  event  of  disagree- 
ment, you  have  some  authority  possibly  over-riding 
— whether  it  be  the  Minister  of  Transport  or  some  other 
controlling  authority — that  would  be  satisfactory. 

3829.  What  I have  in  mind — although  this  may  be 
rather  delicate  ground  for  you  owing  to  your  dual 
position — is  that  the  area  covered  by  the  counties  of 
Northern  Ireland  is  much  smaller  than  our  own 
country,  and  I wondered  whether  such  area  authori- 
ties here  may  not  be  prepared  to  get  proper  co- 
ordination, but  there  must  be  another  authority  above 
them  to  prevent  them  holding  up  any  reasonable 
scheme  of  development  ? — That  may  be  so.  I am 
afraid  I have  no  views  on  that  particular  point  beyond 
what  I have  already  said. 
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3830.  Then  I will  leave  that  point.  You  mentioned 
the  case  of  an  extended  service  where  a local  authority 
is — I thhdi  I may  say — imfairly  handicapped  by 
another  authority  through  the  area  of  which  they  are 
seeking  to  rmi  their  service,  putting  mifair  burdens 
upon  them.  You  quoted  the  case  of  Cardiff  ? — Yes. 

3831.  I suppose,  as  a man  with  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  transport  service,  yom-  view  is  that  those 
improvements  ought  to  be  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

3832.  That  widening,  and  perhaps  a certain  amount 
of  levelling,  should  take  place  ? — Yes. 

3833.  Is  it  yoiu:  view  that,  as  they  will  be  mostly 
dealt  with  by  motor  services,  whether  privately- 
owned  or  publicly-owned,  those  developments  should 
be  treated  as  schemes  to  be  financed  from  the 
Road  Fund  and  not  by  the  particular  concern  ? — I 
have  no  views  on  that  matter. 

3834.  How  would  you  equalise  the  position  ? I 
understand  in  this  case,  the  local  authority  through 
the  area  of  which  this  transport  service  would  run, 
demanded  a very  heavy  sum  of  money  from  the 
Cardiff  Corporation  ? — Yes. 

3835.  The  Cardiff  Corporation  were  not  able  to 
run  it,  but  a private  company  is  riinning  it,  and  some 
of  these  iihprovements  have  been  carried  out.  How 
were  they  met  ? — I do  not  know.  What  we  claim  is 
that  our  disability  should  be  removed,  and  those  in 
authority  should  find  some  way  out  of  their 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ments ; but  out  of  what  fund  I have  no  view. 

3836.  But  there  should  be  some  general  and  common 
basis  ? — I say  remove  the  disability. 

3837.  So  that  the  disability  does  not  rest  on  the 
public  service  ? — That  is  right. 

3838.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  these 
areas  where  you  would  propose  to  establish  a con- 
trolling monopoly,  you  may  have  at  the  moment  a 
large  number  of  operators  running  public  services  ? — 
Yes. 

3839.  How  would  you  propose  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  ? — In  what  respect  ? 

3840.  In  respect  of  their  transference  to  the  under- 
taking which  was  being  given  the  monopoly  ? — I should 
not  give  any  particular  imdertaking  a monopoly.  If 
you  have  operators  on  the  road,  they  have  some 
rights. 

3841.  You  would  leave  them  there  ? — Yes. 

3842.  And  then  your  authority  would  co-ordinate 
their  services  amongst  themselves  ? — Amongst  all 
those  of  a substantial  character. 

3843.  Of  a substantial  character — ^where  would  you 
draw  the  line  ? — That  would  probably  be  decided  by 
the  control  ; the  operator  would  have  to  be  insured, 
and  he  would  have  to  give  fair  wages  and  conditions 
of  service. 

3844.  I see.  Now  I think  you  said  that  you  would 
suggest  that  an  adequate  service  would  be  a condition 
of  being  allowed  to  use  the  road  ? — Yes. 

3845.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  controlling 
authority  would  have  the  power  to  insist  upon  an 
undertaker  giving  a service  along  a road,  even  though 
it  might  not  be  remunerative  ? — Yes,  we  do  that 
frequently. 

3846.  How  would  they  enforce  that  ? — Revoke  his 
licence  if  he  did  not  obey. 

3847.  (Major  Salmon)  : I imderstood  you  to  say, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  in  your  view  a tramway  track 
in  no  monopoly  to  the  tramway  undertaking  ? — Yes. 

3848.  Have  you  as  a manager,  or  when  you  were 
manager  for  the  Leeds  Corporation,  ever  summoned 
anyone  for  obstructing  the  track  ? — No,  I do  not 
remember  a case. 

3849.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  authorities 
summoning  them  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  of  very 
isolated  instances.  It  is  very  rare. 


3850.  They  get  those  powers  because  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  road  ? — No,  it  is  not  that  they  have 
a monopoly  of  the  road,  but  the  powers  are  given 
them  in  the  interests  of  public  convenience — that  a 
stupid  driver  is  not  permitted  to  hold  up  a car  load  of 
passengers  without  being  liable  to  some  penalty. 

3851.  But  the  municipal  bus  has  not  the  same 
facility  ? — The  non-statutory  omnibus,  no. 

3852.  Has  a statutory  omnibus  the  same  power  ? 

I am  not  quite  sure,  but  I should  imagine  it  has. 

3853.  I think  on  enquiry  you  will  find  it  has  not. 
But  you  also  referred  to  going  out  to  the  areas  of 
Morley  and  Pudsey.  You  thought  that  having 
directed  your  efforts  to  extending  your  trams  for  the 
benefit  obviously  of  those  two  areas,  it  was  very 
wrong  that  you  should  not  be  entitled  to  have  a 
monopoly  ? — To  be  protected,  anyhow. 

3854.  To  be  protected  against  competition  ? — 
Against  unfair  competition, 

3855.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  unfair  competition  ? — 
Operators  rumiing  without  any  statutory  obligations 
such  as  I have  to  observe  on  my  tramway  under- 
taldng,  at  such  times  as  may  suit  them  without  regard 
to  public  service,  probably  running  at  ordinary  fares 
at  workpeople’s  time,  but  anyhow  free  to  do  just 
what  they  like  without  any  obligations  whatever 

3856.  The  object  of  your  going  out  to  those  two 
places  I suggest — a very  desirable  object — was 
perhaps  to  increase  the  area  of  the  Corporation  ? — 1 
do  not  know.  It  is  frequently  done  out  of  sheer 
neighbour]  iness . 

3857.  But  in  this  case,  if  one’s  memory  is  correct 
as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  proceedings  were 
concerned,  the  Bill  was  proposed  for  the  extension  of 
the  area  ? — No,  that  was  not  so.  The  tramways  were 
laid  out  in  those  areas  long  before  any  suggestion  was 
made  with  regard  to  embracing  them  in  the  area  of 
Leeds  under  Sir  Charles  Wilson’s  scheme. 

3858.  I would  like  to  be  quite  clear  on  this  point. 
Assuming  that  a municipality  is  running  trams  in  a 
particular  area,  and  buses  are  also  being  run  in  that 
area  by  private  enterprise,  do  you  think  it  is  fair 
competition  that  the  tramway  mimicipality  should 
have  the  right  to  run  buses  in  competition  with  them  ? 
Have  I put  my  question  clearly  ? — Probably  I have 
not  got  the  question  as  clearly  as  I should  like. 

3859.  I will  repeat  it  so  as  to  make  the  point  clear. 
In  a particular  area  the  municipality  have  for  some 
time  been  running  trams,  and  there  have  also  been 
operating  in  that  area  motor  omnibuses  run  by  private 
enterprise.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  the  munici- 
pality should  ask  for  powers  to  run  buses  in  com- 
petition with  the  private  people  who  have  been 
running  those  buses  satisfactorily  within  the  area  ? — 
If  those  omnibuses  are  running  inside  the  area  of  the 
municipality,  I think  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  remain,  but  if  they  are  running  in 
competition  with  the  trams,  then  I think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  municipality  to  take  such  stops  as  may  be 
necessary  to  exclude  them. 

3860.  To  exclude  them  by  what  means  ? — Competi- 
tion if  necessary,  or  under  agreement. 

3861.  But  I understood  you  before  to  say — and  I 
was  interested  in  the  observation — that  eveiyone 
should  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  and  I was 
trying  to  follow  the  logic  of  that.  Now  I suggest 
that  the  enterprise  of  running  motor  omnibuses  in 
parts  of  the  area  where  trams  are  not  running,  and 
even  in  parts  where  they  are  running,  may  not  have 
been  thought  of  by  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

3862.  You  still  feel  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  for  the 
local  authority  to  come  along  and  say,  “ Well,  we 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  run  buses  in  competition,” 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  never  started  the 
buses,  and  that  they  have  been  started  by  private 
enterprise  ? — If,  as  I said  before,  the  buses  have  been 
permitted  by  the  Corporation  to  run  within  the  muni- 
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cipality  and  if  they  are  not  in  competition  with  the 
trams,  I think  they  have  some  right  to  claim  that  they 
should  continue  and  only  be  absorbed  by  agreement, 
but  if  the  buses  are  in  comjietition  with  the  trams. 
I do  not  think  they  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
enterprise,  but  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  tramway 
enterprise,  and  as  such  we  should  take  every  step  to 
reduce  that  competition  as  quickly  as  possible. 

3863.  Although  the  buses  may  have  been  there 
before  the  trams  were  ? — That  is  another  point.  One 
would  never  put  a tram  down  if  tliere  was  a complete 
service  in  existence  already. 

3864.  Is  it  your  experience  that  in  any  district  or 
generally  trams  are  more  successful  than  buses  from 
the  public  point  of  view  ? — During  the  period  that 
tramways  have  been  operating,  they  have  been 
highly  successful,  and  even  at  the  present  time  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  what 
form  of  development  your  bus  undertaking  is  taking. 
They  may  be  operating  in  housing  estates  at  cheap 
rates.  I am  always  glad  to  reflect  that  in  Leeds  and 
in  Belfast  the  most  substantial  part  of  my  undertaking 
is  the  tramway  section,  and  I have  every  confidence 
that  that  condition  will  be  maintained  for  a long 
number  of  years. 

3865.  Do  you  Imow  in  your  position  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Municipal  Tramways  and  Transport  Association 
what  the  approximate  mileage  is  of  the  tramway  track 
that  has  been  taken  up  ? — It  is  a relatively  short 
distance,  and  generally  these  tracks  have  been  taken 
up  in  districts  in  which,  if  I might  say  so,  had  they 
had  an  internal  combustion  engine  at  the  time,  they 
would  never  have  been  laid.  It  is  in  sparsely  populated 
districts,  but  during  the  last  five  years  tramways  have 
been  extended  to  the  extent  of  62  miles. 

3866.  Over  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

3867.  {Chairman)  : You  have  not  the  figures  of  the 
mileage  of  tramways  that  have  been  taken  up  ? — I 
have  not.  They  are  in  small  towns. 

3868.  Oxford  is  a case  ? — Oxford  was.  a long  time 
ago.  Trolley  vehicles  have  been  substituted. 

3869.  Buses,  I think ; not  trolley  vehicles  ? — Very 
often  trolley  vehicles.  Makmg  allowance  for  the 
taking  up  of  tramways  the  net  figure  shows  an  increase 
of  62  miles. 

3870.  (Major /Salmon)  : Do  you  think  that  trackless 
trolleys  are  the  future  means  of  transport  ? — One 
could  not  dogmatise  and  lay  down  a view  that  would 
apply  generally  to  the  system  in  the  comitry.  Each 
town  has  its  own  peculiar  set  of  circumstances,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  where  tramways 
are  now  being  operated  on  thm  routes,  and  possibly 
on  single  lines  with  loops,  the  consideration  of  the 
introduction  of  the  trackless  trolley  will  be  well  to 
the  fore.  But  as  I said  before,  it  is  a question  of  local 
circumstances . 

3871.  Do  you  find  in  practice  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  rmi  trolley  vehicles  rather  than  buses  ? 
— That  varies  too.  I have  had  them  in  Leeds  ; of 
course,  the  older  type  of  vehicles,  and  they  were  more 
expensive  than  buses,  but  the  modem  form  of  trackless 
trolley  is  more  economical  and  is  peculiarly  suitable 
for  small  towns  which  have  no  aspirations  beyond  their 
own  boimdaries.  Tracldess  trolleys  are  route-bomid 
like  a tramcar,  but  are  mobile  on  the  road. 

3872.  But  for  the  future  develoiiment  of  through 
traffic  you  at  once  admit  the  motor  bus  and  the 
motor  coach  . . . ? — Is  the  only  vehicle. 

3873.  I observe  what  you  say  regarding  your 
method  of  utilismg  waste  seats  in  Northern  Ireland. 
W ould  not  a pooling  system  meet  your  point  through- 
out the  country  if  it  could  be  so  effected  ? — I do  not 
think  so,  and  when  I say  I do  not  think  so,  probably 
I could  not  tell  you  why.  This  arrangement  of 
through  running  is  such  a very  simple  arrangement, 
and,  on  our  tramways,  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years.  There  has  long  been  a system  of  through 


running  in  many  of  our  towns.  For  instance, 
Manchester  inter -rims  with  Rochdale,  Bury  and 
Oldham.  We  have  had  transport  co-ordination 
without  pooling  in  those  areas  for  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  simply  a question  of  ticket  arrangements,  and 
I find  in  making  these  agreements  with  private 
companies  who  have  routes  running  into  otu  cities, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  present  method  of  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  exchange  of  tickets. 

3874.  Each  giving  credit  for  the  other  in  rumiing 
over  their  track  ? — And  sometimes  they  have  an 
agreement  of  fifty/fifty. 

3876.  Very  like  what  the  London  Comity  Council 
have  with  the  outlying  companies  ? — That  is  so. 

3876.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  or  desirable  that  the 
licensing  authority  .should  be  the  same  authority  that 
is  actually  operating  competitive  lines  such  as  trams 
or  buses  2 —So  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  does  not 
make  the  slightest  difference.  I have  operated  under 
municipalities  for  some  years.  That  authority  has 
been  the  licensing  authority  and  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes  I have  not  been  advantaged  by  that  fact. 

3877.  No,  but  you  have  been  on  the  weighted  side  ? 
— I do  not  know.  I have  not  been  advantaged.  On 
the  contrary,  in  many  oases  I am  at  a disadvantage. 

3878.  Taking  it  from  a psychological  point  of  view, 
I think  you  would  admit  it  would  probably  be  more 
desirable  for  all  interests  that  where  a local  authority 
is  an  operating  authority  the  licensing  authority 
should  be  an  independent  authority  ? — I hope  you 
will  not  expect  me  to  give  you  an  answer  to  that. 

3879.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  bearing  in  mind  the 
position  you  occupy.  You  observed  before  that  your 
personal  view  was  that  there  should  be  a big  view 
taken  so  far  as  control  of  traffic  in  a large  area  is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

3880.  Do  you  not  think  whoever  is  responsible  for 
the  control  should  also  be  responsible  for  granting 
the  licence  so  as  to  have  a real  control  ? — That  is  the 
same  question  in  another  form.  My  position  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  Being  a municipal  servant  I never 
presume  to  criticise  those  who  are  placed  in  authority 
over  me. 

3881.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  put  you  in  that 
position  ? — I try  to  indicate  policy. 

3882.  As  regards  accidents,  do  you  think  that  on 
any  particular  day  of  the  week  there  are  more  accidents 
than  on  others  ? — I have  not  got  it  from  that  point 
of  view.  At  one  time  we  had  the  greatest  number  of 
accidents  to  passengers  on  the  tramways  on  Satm'day 
nights,  but  I have  no  particulars  on  the  matter. 

3883.  I will  tell  you  why  I am  asking  that  question. 
A Witness  suggested  to  us  the  other  day  that  there 
are  more  accidents  at  week-ends  because  the  roads 
are  not  scavenged  over  the  week-end*  ? — That  may 
be  so  where  you  have  asphalt  roads,  but  I do  not  think 
it  applies  in  towns.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  most  of 
oiu  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  towns  the  scavenging 
staff  come  out  late  on  Saturday  night  and  clear  up  the 
refuse. 

3884.  On  Saturday  night,  where  ? — In  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire. 

3885.  You  thmk  the  Witness  had  regard  more  to 
the  country  towns  ? — ^I  think  so. 

( Chairman)  : I think  the  reference  was  to  skidding 
accidents.  It  would  not  apply  to  tramways. 

3886.  (Major  Salmon)  : The  point  I wished  to  put 
to  this  Witness  was  whether  his  experience  confirmed 
it  ? — (Witness)  : I have  no  observations  on  that. 

3887.  You  were  saying  that  there  was  a certain 
burden  thrown  on  the  tramway  midertakings  by  the 
fact  that  about  6 per  cent,  of  their  operating  cost  is 
due  to  track  maintenance.  You  do  feel  they  should 
pay  something  towards  the  track,  if  not  that  figiue, 
or  do  you  tliink  they  should  be  free  of  it  entirely  ? 

* Q.  2758  (Mr.  Stenson  Cooke),  page  215. 
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— We  put  it  forward,  and  I put  it  in  my  Memorandmn ; 
we  have  put  it  forward  as  one  of  the  obligations 
among  many  which  should  strengthen  oru’  case  for 
protection. 

38S8.  And  the  protection  that  you  require  is  the 
right  of  rxmning  buses  as  well  as  trams  ? — ^Yes. 

3889.  And  also  that  no  other  buses  should  be 
permitted  to  run  within  your  area  ? — Certainly,  to  be 
ruir  in  om-  area,  but  not  in  competition  with  our 
vehicles. 

3890.  You  would  not  object  to  their  running 
through  yoru  area  on  long-distance  journeys  but 
not  for  local  traffic  ? — ^It  ordy  adds  to  congestion  in 
local  traffic  and  it  is  unfair.  Frequently  the  person 
who  rims  in  my  area  also  has  a very  wide  area  outside 
my  municipal  boundaries,  and  whilst  he  can  operate 
on  my  area  and  his  own  area,  I am  confined  to  my 
area,  which  is  unfair. 

3891.  Would  you  give  to  private  utility  tramway 
undertakings  the  same  facilities  as  to  mmhcipalities  ? 
— think  I would,  though  then-  situation  is  not  so 
desperate  as  that  of  the  municipalities. 

3892.  Why  not  ? — ^Because  they  are  free  to  run 
motor  omnibuses  subject  only  to  their  obtaining 
licences,  whereas  I can  only  run  omnibuses  subject 
to  statutory  authority. 

3893.  You  have  the  benefit  of  having  the  rates  to 
pay  if  you  make  a loss  ? — ^That  is  so.  At  the  same 
time  if  I had  to  be  constantly  calling  upon  the  rates, 
that  would  not  be  a position  that  I would  regard 
with  an3dhing  like  composure. 

3894.  I am  quite  sme  that  one  with  your  mentality 
would  not  like  that  a bit.  I appreciate  your  point 
of  view.  But  you  do  seriously  feel  that  if  it  is  given 
for  one  it  should  be  for  the  other  ? — say  so,  yes. 

3896.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the 
question  of  trying  to  run  in  conjunction  with  the 
railways  within  a town  ? — ^Yes.  We  instituted  in 
the  City  of  Leeds  two  years  ago  a scheme  whereby 
the  railway  passengers,  particularly  on  excui’sions, 
were  provided  for  at  very  late  hour's  at  night  and 
very  early  hours  in  the  morning.  The  railway 
companies  instituted  as  an  experiment  very  cheap 
excursions  to  London,  and  they  anticipated  carrying 
about  five  hundred  passengers.  We  advertised  in 
the  local  press  to  say  that  our  tramcars  and  buses 
would  be  available  at  whatever  times  those  trams 
came  in,  with  the  result  that  instead  of  five  hundred, 
five  thousand  went. 

3896.  You  popularised  it  ? — We  popularised  it,  and 
following  upon  that  dming  that  season  and  last 
season  also  our  tramcars  and  buses  were  available 
for  Sunday  trips  to  and  from  the  seaside  up  to  1,  2 
and  3 o’clock  in  the  morning.  Most  of  our  under- 
takings in  the  North  of  England  have  ticket  arrange- 
ments with  the  railway  companies  in  that  connection. 

3897.  I suppose  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
severe  competition  of  motor  omnibuses  has  acted  as 
a great  .stimulus  to  municipalities  to  try  and  meet 
that  competition  ? — ^No,  I would  not  put  it  that 
way.  The  municipalities  have  been  ever  ready  to 
co-operate  with  the  railway  companies,  but  they 
have  not  found  a ready  response  until  quite  recently. 

3898.  At  any  rate,  they  are  both  arriving  at  the 
fact  of  co-operation  ? — We  never  departed  from  the 
position. 

3899.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : In  view  of  what  you 
said  to  my  colleague.  Major  Salmon,  I do  not  know 
whether  you  will  feel  inclined  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, but  I should  very  much  Iffie  to  get  from  you 
yom  ideas  in  regard  to  the  control  which  is  necessary 
to  secure  some  co-ordination.  You  have  told  us  you 
are  in  favour  of  municipal  enterprises  being  run  in 
co-ordination  with  railways  where  possible  ? — Yes. 

3900.  And  I think  you  also  told  us  that  there  would 
have  to  be  some  controlling  authority  for  your  mono- 
poly and  also  for  the  railway  monopoly  ? — Yes. 


3901.  Can  you  give  us  any  help  as  to  how  that 
controlling  authority  should  be  constituted  ? — I am 
afraid  I camrot.  I would  only  suggest  that  area 
committees  might  be  formed  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  through  traffic,  the  longer  distance  traffic, 
retaining  to  the  municipalities  control  locally,  and 
that  over  those  area  authorities  there  should  be  some 
control.  I cannot  mdicate  even  the  character  of  that 
control.  That  would  be  for  this  Commission  to  decide. 
Where  there  was  exhibited  any  dog-in-the-manger 
spirit  or  any  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  public  nr 
regard  to  the  use  of  variotrs  vehicles  operating  in  and 
about  areas,  I think  that  a supreme  control  should 
have  the  right  to  iirsist  upon  co-ordination. 

3902.  I take  it,  then,  that  your  idea  is  that  such  an 
authority  is  not  a mere  advisory  body  ? — No. 

3903.  It  is  a statutory  controlling  authority  ? — 
Absolute  control. 

3904.  It  would  have  power  to  order  the  dis- 
continuance of  a service  ? — Yes. 

3905.  Or  putting  a service  into  operation  T — Yes. 

3906.  And  I take  it,  then,  it  would  have  power  to 
decide  stopping  places,  fares,  and  routes  ? — No,  I 
had  not  that  in  mind.  As  I have  said  in  my  Memo- 
randum, that  should  be  reserved. 

3907.  I was  going  to  bring  you  to  that.  Now 
how  are  you  going  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
controlling  authority  which  you  say  is  to  regulate 
services  and  the  licensing  authority  which  you  say  is 
to  regulate  fares,  stopping  places,  and  routes  ? — It 
would  not  be  the  regulation  of  fares  except  to  put  a 
minimum  fare  to  give  effect  to  the  monopoly  in  the 
local  area  so  that  there  was  no  picking  up  and  putting 
down  of  local  passengers.  Prescribing  the  route 
through  which  the  vehicle  should  pass  is  surely  the 
right  of  the  local  authority,  aird  also  fitting  because  of 
the  knowledge  they  possess  in  the  fixing  of  stopping 
places.  It  may  be  that  if  any  policy  was  pmsued  by 
any  particular  local  authority  in  relation  to  those 
three  points,  that  the  controlling  authority  should  be 
given  some  power  to  persuade  them,  shall  I say,  to 
alter  their  minds. 

3908.  You  will  forgive  me  being  a little  specific 
about  this,  because  you  are  the  first  Witness  in 
coimection  with  a mrmicipality  that  has  appeared 
before  us  and  we  have  had  other  suggestions.  I want 
to  test  them  by  yotu'  municipal  experience.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  question  of  fixing  the  fares.  If  you 
have  a co-ordinating  and  controlling  authority,  the 
question  of  picking  up  and  setting  down,  avoiding 
competition  as  you  put  it,  would  not  arise  ? — Pro- 
bably not,  if  you  had  a controlled  monopoly. 

3909.  Now  that  is  one  of  the  instances  where  there 
will  be  some  over -lapping  between  your  controlling 
authority  and  your  local  operating  authority  as 
regards  fares  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  possible. 

3910.  A suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  this 
co-ordination  might  be  carried  out  by  the  under- 
takers themselves  working  in  combination  and  having 
a common  fund  or  pool.  Now  how  would  you  view  a 
suggestion  of  that  sort  ? — I have  not  done  it  on  the 
lines  of  a common  pool,  because  in  all  cases  within  my 
knowledge  of  co-ordination  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  the  operation  and  successful  operation  by  the 
exchange  of  tickets. 

3911.  You  gave  the  instance  of  Manchester  trams 
with  the  neighbouring  systems  ? — Yes. 

3912.  But  there  you  do  not  have  the  railways  as  it 
were  in  the  combine  ? — No. 

3913.  I am  visualising  a larger  conception  where 
you  bring  in  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

3914.  Do  you  think  you  could  work  that  without 
the  aid  of  a pool  ? — I do  not  Imow.  You  are  far  ahead 
of  me  in  my  views  on  this  question.  I have  not  even 
considered  the  question  of  a pool  and  bringing  in  the 
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railways,  and  it  would  require  very  careful  considera- 
tion from  me  before  I cared  to  give  an  answer  to  a 
question  of  that  sort.  I have  not  thought  of  it. 

3915.  You  have  not  ever  had  before  you  the  Report 
of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  in  regard 
to  the  negotiations  for  co-ordinating  London  traffic  ? 
— I have  read  parts  of  it,  although  I am  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  details  to  discuss  it. 

3916.  I will  not  press  you  on  anything  upon  which 
you  do  not  feel  able  to  give  us  a competent  opinion, 
but  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  from  your 
point  of  view  as  a practical  municipal  tramway  man 
how  you  would  view  such  an  idea  of  working  co- 
ordination by  means  of  a pool  ? — And  including  the 
railways  ? 

3917.  Including  the  railways  certainly  ? — As  I say, 
I have  not  given  the  matter  consideration,  but  it  is  a 
veiy  important  matter.  It  goes  far  beyond  probably 
what  the  members  of  my  Association  have  considered. 

3918.  I know  it  is  important.  I fully  realise  that. — 
But  we  wiU  certainly  give  the  matter  our  most  careful 
consideration,  and  if,  in  your  opinion.  Sir,  we  might  be 
called  again  on  any  points,  we  should  be  only  too 
happy  to  give  further  evidence  on  the  point  raised. 

3919.  Now  do  I understand,  assuming  this  con- 
trolling authority  to  be  set  upi  and  clothed  with  the 
necessary  powers,  you  would  allow  them  to  be  the 
licensing  authority,  or  would  you  still  leave  that  with 
the  various  local  authorities  ? — I should  leave  it  with 
the  local  authorities. 

3920.  You  have  seen  the  jirovisions  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — Yes. 


3921.  May  I just  ask  you  to  bo  good  enough  to  turn 
to  Clause  55  in  which  are  specified  the  proposed 
licensing  authorities.  I ought  perhaps  to  tell  you 
that  this  Commission  has  been  asked  to  report  on  this 
Bill,  and  I want  to  get  as  much  information  from  you 
in  regard  to  its  provisions  as  I can.  Now  you  there 
see  that  the  licensing  authority  is  to  be  the  County 
Borough,  non-County  Borough  over  a particular 
population,  and  then  ultimately  the  County  Council  ? 
— Yes.. 

3922.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  I think  we  might  take  that 
as  a particular  example  and  test  this  clause  by  that. 
Have  you  any  idea  how  many  licensing  authorities 
would  be  in  existence  for  the  We.st  Riding  ? There 
are  eight  or  nine  County  Boroughs  to  begin  with  ? — I 
think  it  runs  to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

3923.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  ? — I think 
so. 

3924.  [Chairman]  : Two  or  three  hundred  licensing 
authorities  for  the  West  Riding  ? — I think  so.  I think 
that  is  the  number  of  local  authorities.  I Imow  we 
mentioned  the  question  of  co-ordination  in  that  area 
before  I left  Leeds,  and  the  Clerk  to  the  County 
Council  indicated  we  should  want  two  meetmgs 
because  we  could  not  get  a hall  large  enough  to  hold 
all  the  constituent  authorities  to  discuss  it. 

3925.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : You  have  eight  or  nine 
County  Boroughs  to  begin  with.  Then  I presume  you 
have  20  non-County  Boroughs,  a great  number  of 
Urban  Districts  of  over  20,000,  Rural  Districts,  and 
then  ultimately  you  get  the  County  Coimcil.  That  is 
how  the  West  Riding  would  be  parcelled  out  ? — Yes. 


(The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.] 


Me.  William  Chambeelain,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


3926.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : When  we  adjourned,  we 
were  considering  the  question  of  the  Control  Committee, 
and  also  the  question  of  the  licensing  authority.  I was 
putting  to  you  the  case  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire as  an  mstance  which  we  might  study  to  see  how 
the  Road  Traffic  Bill  would  work  with  regard  to 
licensing.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  Clause  55,  I 
think  on  reflection  you  will  agree  that  the  nmnber  of 
licensmg  authorities  you  gave  before  Imich  was  a little 
on  the  high  side  ? — Possibly.  I had  in  mind  the  Rural 
District  Coimcils  who  are  not  licensmg  authorities,  but 
are  road  authorities,  and  for  our  pm'pose  they  have 
some  influence  on  the  licensing  since  we  have  to  obtam 
permission  from  the  road  authority. 

3927.  But  under  the  terms  of  Clause  55,  as  it  stands, 
there  would  not  be  anything  lilie  so  many  as  300 
authorities  in  the  West  Riding  able  to  issue  licences  ? 
— I have  particulars  for  the  whole  country,  but 
possibly  you  have  them  as  well. 

3928.  We  have  had  them  given  to  us  generally — 
that  the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  authorities  from  about  1,300  to  about  350 
for  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

3929.  (Chairman]  : Have  you  the  figures  for  the 
West  Riding  ? — No. 

3930.  Or  for  Yorkshire  ? — No. 

3931.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley]  : On  the  matter  of  control, 
before  we  go  back  to  licensmg,  we  were  told  yesterday 
that  in  a system  of  co-ordination  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in . mind  that  there  would  be  7 or  8 controllmg 
authorities  for  the  country  outside  London,  and  I 


presume,  on  that  hypothesis,  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  would  not  be  too  large  a unit  to  take  for  a 
separate  authority  ? — Possibly  not. 

3932.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  operating 
undertakers  there  are  in  the  West  Riding  ? — No,  I 
have  not  that  mformation.  It  is  a very  large  number, 
but  gradually  the  smaller  men  are  bemg  absorbed  by 
the  bigger  companies. 

3933.  I did  not  mean  individuals,  but  I suxipose  we 
may  take  it  that  each  of  the  County  Boroughs  controls 
some  system  of  traction  ? — Yes. 

3934.  And  some  of  the  non-County  Boroughs  have 
their  own  tramway  or  trolley  vehicle  system  ? — They 
are  the  statutory  owners  and  leased  to  the  larger 
authoi'ities  usually. 

3935.  Then,  of  coui’se,  a number  of  them  operate 
omnibuses  as  well  or  instead  of  trams  or  trolley 
vehicles  ? — Very  few  of  them.  It  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  bigger  authorities. 

3936.  At  all  events  there  would  be  enough  work 
there  to  keep  one  controlling  authority  busy  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

3937.  Coirung  back  to  the  functions  of  the  licensing 
authority  as  shown  in  this  Clause  and  as  stated  by 
you  in  your  Memorandum,  you  would  have  within 
this  area  of  the  West  Riding  a large  number  of  authori- 
ties licensing,  specifying  routes,  controlling  fares  and 
stopping  and  starting  places  ? — Yes. 

3938.  And  all  those  methods  would  be  independent 
of  the  controlling  authority  ? — Yes.  That  is  our 
suggestion. 
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3939.  I suppose  you  realise  that  that  would  seriously 
clip  the  wmgs  of  the  controlling  authority  ? — I have 
not  thought  so.  I have  had  in  mind  that  the  con- 
trolhng  authoi’ity  would  be  mterested  chiefly  in  the 
long-distance  traffic. 

3940.  I think  we  are  rather  at  cross  purposes  ? — 
That  is  what  I had  in  mind. 

3941.  I am  more  concerned  with  the  local  and 
suburban  traffic  in  particular  areas  when  I am  thinkmg 
about  co-ordination.  How  would  your  idea  of  re- 
servmg  these  matters  for  the  licensing  authority  work 
in  a scheme  for  Leeds  and  district  ? — I have  put  it 
forward  on  the  line  that  Leeds  would  retain  its  present 
licensing  control  so  far  as  its  purely  local  traffic  is 
concerned,  and  would  be  a member  of  a larger  body 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  inter-connecting 
traffic.  Those  are  the  lines  on  which  I have  thought. 

3942.  I presume  it  would  be  conceivable  that  the 
railway  companies  might  say  “ If  you  fix  startmg 
point  X and  fare  Y for  a particular  Ime  of  municipal 
tramway,  you  will  unduly  compete  with  our  service 
on  oiu  railway  ” ? — I am  afraid  I have  not  considered 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  control  over  the 
tramways,  in  as  much  as  we  are  controlled  by  Statute. 

3943.  I am  asking  you  rather  to  cut  yoruself  away, 
and  as  an  expert  and  a man  of  experience  to  help  us 
in  seeing  how  this  thing  is  really  going  to  work.  Do 
you  still  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  leave  with  the 
licensing  authorities  these  various  matters  as  to  fares 
and  routes  when  you  are  going  to  have  a controlling 
authority  to  co-ordinate  ? — My  Association  are  firmly 
of  that  opinion. 

3944.  Do  you  mind  divorcing  yourself  from  your 
Association  and  giving  me  your  opinion  as  a man  of 
experience  ? — As  I said  before,  I hesitate  to  say  any- 
thmg  here  which  would  cut  across  policies  for  which 
those  who  employ  me  are  responsible. 

3945.  I do  not  want  to  put  you  in  a difficult 
position,  but  I do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  other 
member  of  your  Association  who  is  not  quite  so 
trammelled  who  would  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  on 
these  points  ? — The  only  persons  I can  suggest  are 
what  we  might  term  our  lay  members  who  are  repre- 
sentative, but  I am  afraid  you  would  not  get  anything 
different  from  what  I say  in  that  respect  from  the  lay 
members  of  my  Council. 

3946.  I do  not  think  that  we  can  carry  the  matter 
very  much  further  if  you  do  not  feel  able  to  speak 
independently — I anticipated  the  difficulty  ? — ^What 
we  had  in  mind  was  that  in  this  matter  of  licensing 
my  Association  would  very  largely  leave  it  to  the 
other  section  of  the  municipal  representatives,  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  who,  I under- 
stand, are  coming  here  and  will  discuss  the  question 
of  licensing.  We  thought  it  was  outside  our  duty 
to  discuss  the  question  of  policy  in  relation  to  licensing, 
and  to  leave  it  to  the  Association  of  Mimicipal 
Corporations. 

3947.  I am  afraid  they  may  say  “ This  is  a matter 
relating  to  a trading  undertaking  and  we  ought  to 
leave  that  to  the  particular  representatives  of  those 
imdertakings.”  However,  I will  pass  on  to  one  or 
two  smaller  points  which  you  have  mentioned  here, 
rather  as  a matter  of  grievance  than  anything  else, 
I think.  One  was  that  you  had  to  apply  for  statutory 
powers  to  run  omnibuses  ? — ^Yes. 

3948.  You  realise  that  municipal  authorities  can 
do  nothing  without  statutory  powers  ? — I know  that, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  feel  it  is  a disability  placed 
upon  us  in  having  to  go  independently. 

3949.  It  is  a disability  inherent  in  a municipality  ? 
— ^We  would  like  that  to  bo  removed  by  our  being 
given  some  general  law  to  work  under. 

3950.  That  is  a constitutional  point,  is  it  not  ? 
I suppose  you  realise  that  the  obtaining  of  statutory 
powers  was  the  safeguard  imposed  by  Parliament 
for  the  protection  of  the  ratepayers  ? — ^Yes. 


3961.  In  the  matter  of  tramways,  the  munici- 
palities and  companies,  so  far  as  obtaining  powers 
to  rmi  lines  are  concerned,  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  ? — Yes. 

3952.  It  is  only  when  you  come  to  omnibus  powers  ? 
—Yes. 

3953.  You  also  Imow,  do  you  not,  that  many 
local  authorities  apply  for  omnibus  powers  in  the 
same  Bill  in  which  they  apply  for  tramway  powers  ? 
— Not  so  much  in  these  days  when  they  apply  for 
tramway  powers,  but  I admit  that  they  are  included 
in  an  onmibus  Bill. 

3954.  Be  careful.  If  you  will  examine  these  18 
Bills  to  which  you  have  called  attention,  I think  you 
will  find  that  trolley  vehicles,  trams  and  omnibuses 
are  mentioned  in  certainly  half  of  them,  if  not  in 
more.  With  regard  to  yoru  omnibus  powers,  I luider- 
stand  you  object  to  what  is  known  as  the  Adapta- 
tion Clause  ? — ^Yes. 

3955.  That  applies  to  any  authority  applying  for 
statutory  powers  ? — Yes. 

3956.  It  is  put  in  without  cpiestion  ? — ^Yes. 

3957.  It  is  only  when  you  got  a company  that 
does  not  want  statutory  power  that  no  obligation 
is  incurred  as  to  adaptmg  roads  ? — That  is  why  we 
say  we  are  placed  at  a disadvantage  as  compared 
with  our  competitor. 

3958.  In  other  matters  mentioned  by  you,  such 
as  the  design  and  character  of  the  rolling  stock,  as 
regards  trams,  you  are  all  on  the  same  basis  ? — ^Yes. 

3959.  It  is  only  with  regard  to  omnibuses  ? — ^Yes. 

3960.  And  there,  if  you  like  to  jiay  for  them  out 
of  revenue,  there  is  no  control  over  you  at  all  ? — 
That  is  so. 

3961.  With  regard  to  the  statement  you  made  as 
to  the  cost  of  obtaining  these  Parliamentary  powers, 
I see  you  give  the  alarming  figure  of  £735,127  ? — 
Yes. 

3962.  That  is  an  aggregate  figure  ? — ^Yes. 

3963.  I observe  it  apjilies  to  689  Bills  ? — Yes. 

3964.  Therefore  it  works  out  at  about  £1,067  per 
Bill  ? — ^It  is  cj^uite  a lot  of  money. 

3965.  It  is  not  very  expensive  for  a Bill  ? — We 
think  it  very  expensive  going  to  Parliament  for  a Bill. 

3966.  Compare  that  with  what  a company  has  to 
do.  You  pay  nothing  for  incorporation.  A company 
has  to  pay  ad  valorem  duty  on  its  capital  ? — I do  not 
Imow  how  that  comiiares  with  what  we  have  to  pay. 

3967.  The  members  of  the  Commission  can  work 
that  out  ? — ^In  that  connection  I may  point  out  that 
a mere  money  figure  does  not  indicate  the  whole  of 
the  disability.  An  enormous  amount  of  time  is 
spent. 

3968.  Let  me  take  the  exact  amount  you  mentioned 
there.  It  is  in  paragraph  6.  Will  that  broad  power 
for  which  you  ask  in  paragraph  8 carry  you  over  all 
fences  ? You  ask  that  the  Minister  should  give  an 
Order  to  allow  local  authorities  to  provide  and 
maintain  omnibuses  and  run  them  within  and  without 
their  districts  “ along  any  road  which  is  an  extension 
of  or  in  cormection  with  any  tramways,  trolley 
vehicle  route,  or  omnibus  route  for  the  time  being 
owned,  run  over  or  worked  by  the  local  authority.” 
That  is  nothing  like  full  power  to  run  omnibuses, 
is  it  ? — No.  I think  we  are  very  modest  here. 

3969.  It  is  not  anything  like  the  powers  given  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  ? — It  is  more  general.  Powers 
given  by  Act  of  Parliament  are  often  specified. 

3970.  Surely  it  is  more  limited  ? Compared  with 
the  model  clause  for  running  omnibuses,  you  will 
find  this  is  a very  limited  power.  This  is  equivalent 
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to  the  power  given  to  tramway  authorities  in  very 
early  days  ? — ^It  appeared  from  our  point  of  view 
that  it  would  have  suited  us  very  well  at  that  time 
as  compared  with  the  powers  we  already  possess. 

3971.  Would  it  satisfy  you  ? — Yes. 

3972.  You  would  never  want  to  do  anything  more 
than  run  along  or  in  connection  with  an  existing 
tramway  undertaking  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  whether 
we  should  not  want  some  more,  having  regard  to  the 
experience  that  we  might  gain  of  the  operation  of  this 
jjartioular  clause. 

3973.  You  do  agree  then  that  this  limited  power 
would  not  suffice  for  what  you  want  ?— It  would 
serve  our  purpose  very  well  for  the  time  being. 

3974.  It  would  not  give  you  all  you  want  ? 
Possibly  not. 

3976.  I thought  not.  With  regard  to  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  I understand 
—you  will  put  me  right  if  I am  wrong— that  the 
owner  of  an  omnibus  applies  for  a licence  to  ply  for 
hire  ? — Yes. 

3976.  Then  his  next  step  is  to  apply  for  a licence 
to  run  the  omnibus  on  a particular  route  ? Yes. 

3977.  And  it  is  in  respect  of  that  that  he  gets  a 
route  card  ? — Yes. 

3978.  That  card  is  not  transferable  ? — ^No. 

3979.  But  the  licence  he  has  obtained  to  run  so 
many  vehicles  is  nevertheless  something  that  he  can 
sell  ? — ^He  caxmot  sell  his  licence. 

3980.  Why  not  ? — The  Ministry  lay  it  down  that 
the  licence  is  not  saleable. 

3981.  The  route  card  cannot  be  transferred  ? — No. 

3982.  Supposing  a man  wants  to  sell  his  business 
as  an  omnibus  undertaker,  and  he  says  I hold  five 
licences,”  is  not  that  a matter  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  purchase  price  ?— 
It  probably  is  taken  into  consideration,  but  I take  it 
that  if  the  Ministry  thought  that  he  was  using  the 
licence  in  that  manner  for  the  purpose  of  gam,  they 
would  prevent  him. 

3983.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  they  could  stop  it  ? 

I do  not  know  in  law  what  they  could  do. 

3984.  That  is  what  I want  to  know  ? — I am  not 
competent  to  discuss  that. 

3985.  You  say  that  for  some  purposes  the  possession 
of  the  licence  puts  the  operator  on  a particular  route 
in  a favourable  position  ? It  does,  yes. 

3986.  And,  as  it  were,  his  vested  interest  has  got 
to  be  recognised  ? — It  must  not  be  recognised. 

3987.  You  said  in  comiection  with  matters  of  com- 
petition that  it  had  to  be  recognised  ? — In  the  matter 
of  competition  ? 

3988.  Yes  ? — I do  not  remember  in  what  relation. 

3989.  It  was  in  this  relation.  You  said  that  a 
man  who  was  already  in  possession  of  a licence  and 
running  under  it  on  a particular  route  had,  as  it  were, 
a standing  in  the  field,  and  ought  not  to  be  run  off  ?— 
Yes. 

3990.  Or  prejudicially  affected  ? Yes. 

3991.  If  that  is  good  in  that  case,  does  it  not  quite 
equally  foUow  that  the  possession  of  a licence  is  a 
matter  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
dealing  with  his  good  will  ? — They  do  not  think  so  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

3992.  Are  you  sure  about  that  ? — I am  pretty  sure 
about  that. 


3993.  You  realise  it  is  not  quite  logical  in  the 
way  you  have  put  it  to  the  Commission  ? — All  I can 
do  is  to  refer  to  the  Order — “ The  licensee  of  an 
omnibus  shall  not  transfer  or  assign  any  route  card 
granted  to  him  ...” 

3994.  Route  card.  I am  speaking  of  licence, 
licence  to  ply  for  hire,  which  is  the  first  thing  he  has 
to  get  ? — “ . . . and  in  the  event  of  a licensee  ceasing 
to  operate  an  omnibus  service  or  any  portion  of  a 
service  for  which  a route  card  has  or  route  cards  have 
been  granted  he  shall  return  immediately  such  route 
card  or  route  cards  respectively  to  the  licensing 
officer.” 

3995.  Your  suggestion  is  that,  as  applied  to 
England,  these  route  cards  would  be  issued  by  the 
licensing  authority  ? — Yes. 

3996.  I do  not  want  to  ask  anything  that  has 
already  been  covered,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  about 
this.  Did  you  tell  the  Chairman  or  any  of  my 
colleagues  whether  the  municipalities  in  Northern 
Ireland  regarded  this  arrangement  with  satisfaction  ? 
— I have  only  been  working  in  Northern  Ireland  since 
October.  The  granting  of  licences  by  the  Governrnent 
in  lieu  of  the  municipalities  came  into  force,  I think, 
in  1926.  Therefore,  what  the  views  of  the  local 
authorities  were  at  that  time  I am  unable  to  say. 

3997.  {Major  Astor)  ; I understand  that  in  some 
localities,  either  in  addition  to  tramways  or  trackless 
trolleys,  you  might  want  the  local  authorities  to  run 
buses  ? — Yes. 

3998.  A tramway  is  a very  local  a,f£air.  Suppose 
it  was  not  quite  sufficient,  supposing  it  did  not  quite 
fit  in  with  the  railway  service  ; if  you  wanted  to  run 
buses  up  to  the  station  and  back  for  passengers  you 
would  want  to  go  beyond  the  ordinary  tramway  lines  ? 

Yes for  housing  estates  and  the  like.  When  we 

have  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  a housing  estate 
which  has  been  developed  we  sometimes  want  to 
operate  further  than  om-  tramway,  and  we  put  buses 
down  to  develop  these  estates. 

3999.  You  would  cover  more  groimd  with  the  buses 
than  with  the  trams  ? — Quite.  That  is  the  object. 


4000.  Would  you  extend  that  to  goods  ^ well  as 
to  passengers  ? — No,  we  are  not  concerned  with  goods. 

4001.  You  would  not  advocate  that  ? — ^No.  We 
have  powers  to  carry  goods  on  our  tramways,  but  that 
power  is  very  rarely  exercised,  and  for  some  years 
Parliament  has  discouraged  the  operation  of  goods 
traffic  by  municipalities. 


4002.  But  still,  in  the  mterests  of  the  public,  the 
distributing  service  from  the  railway  station  would 
have  to  be  done  by  some  one  ? You  do  not  want  to 
see  the  municipalities  do  it  any  how  ?— I do  not  thmk 
for  a moment  the  mruiicipahties  have  any  desire  to 
enter  into  that  field. 


4003  Would  you  advocate  municipalities  building 
their  own  buses,  or  running  their  own  worlcshops  for 
their  repair  ?— Yes,  although  we  are  precluded  from 
manufacturing  by  the  model  clauses.  We  consider 
that  if  we  are  in  a position  to  build  our  own  tram  oar 
bodies  we  should  be  in  the  same  position  to  build  a 
bus  body,  but,  of  course,  from  a practical  pomt  oi 
view,  no  attempt  could  ever  be  made  by  a munici- 
pality to  build  its  own  chassis  and  engines. 


4004  If  this  runnhig  to  the  suburbs  proved 
iccessful,  do  you  thinli;  that  a municipality  should 
stend  further  and  even  carry  on  a service  to  a neigh- 
ouring  town  ?— Yes.  We  say  that  we  thmli;  that 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  have  transport  operation 
'om  om’  larger  towns  and  cities  to  the  smaller  towns 
.,*+1-.  TTriiri-m  wA  have  a commumty  of  interest. 
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4005.  That  is  rather  a wide  definition.  It  might  be 
a big  town  with  which  you  have  certain  things  in 
common  ? — -Quite. 

4006.  You  would  be  quite  prepared  for  the  muni- 
cipality to  undertake  long-distance  road  traffic  ? — 
Under  agreements.  Of  course  I should  want  to  know 
exactly  what  was  meant  by  “ long  distance.”  New- 
castle to  London,  I should  say,  would  be  getting 
beyond  the  field  which  Parliament  would  intend 
municipalities  to  operate  except  by  agreement. 

4007.  If  it  were  found  convenient  to  run  a road 
service,  say,  from  Newcastle  to  Derby,  you  would  not 
mind  it  being  extended  ? — I would  not  mind  at  all — 
in  fact,  I would  welcome  it. 

4008.  That  should  be  run  by  the  municipality  ? — 
Yes.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  public  interests  that  that  should 
be  done,  I should  say  the  municipality  would  be  quite 
ready  to  undertake  that. 

4009.  That  would  be  quite  a departure  for  the 
Newcastle  Corporation — from  running  their  own 
trams  with  workmen’s  special  rates  and  so  on,  to 
riuming  a road  service  to  London  ? — It  would  be  a 
fairly  long  step  to  take. 

4010.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : I think  in  your  Memo- 
randum you  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
certain  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  in 
Glasgow  and  other  cities  whereby  vehicles  approaching 
a stationary  tram  discharging  its  passengers  have  to 
pull  up  and  wait  till  the  passengers  have  got  out  ? — 
Yes,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

4011.  Are  there  any  statistics  in  existence  which 
might  be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  forrning  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  that  regulation  prevailing  in 
Glasgow  to-day  has,  in  fact,  in  any  way  lessened  the 
accidents  that  take  place  year  by  year  ? — I think 
those  figures  could  be  obtained  for  you. 

4012.  (Chairman)  : Would  your  Association  under- 
take to  supply  us  with  those  figures  ? — ^We  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  do  that. 

4013.  Showing  the  diminution  of  accidents  in 
places  like  Glasgow  where  they  have  adopted  this 
rule  ? — Yes. 

4014.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : In  addition  to  Glasgow, 
do  you  know  if  there  are  many  other  towns  in  the 
country  where  that  regulation  is  in  force  ? — Only 
Edinburgh  as  far  as  I know. 

4016.  In  the  Dominions  I believe  that  rule  is 
adopted.  I know  that  is  the  case  so  far  as  Toronto  is 
concerned.  I have  lived  near  there  myself  and  have 
had  to  comply  with  that  rule,  and  I believe  it  applies 
elsewhere  in  the  Dominions  ? — I do  not  Imow  ; I 
think  only  three  places  in  Scotland — Edinburgh, 
Glasgow  and  Dundee.  I do  not  think  it  applies 
anywhere  in  England. 

4016.  The  only  other  question  I wanted  to  ask  you 
is  this.  In  reply  to  a question  put  to  you  by  Mr. 
Montague,  as  to  whether  you  agreed  with  the  view 
put  forward  in  some  organs  of  the  Press  apparently 
that  trams  are  becoming  obsolete,  I think  your 
answer  was  “ no,”  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4017.  If  one  approaches  the  question  of  trams  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  growth  of  modern  motor 
traffic  to-day,  would  you  say  that  the  transference 
from  trams  running  on  lines  to  something  in  the 
nature  of  a tram  running  on  the  road  and  being  more 
mobile,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  trackless  trolley 
vehicle,  is  sound  ? Would  you  oppose  that  from  the 
tramway  point  of  view  ? — No. 

4018.  You  would  advocate  it  ? — We  are  not  a 
tramway  undertaking  only ; we  are  transport 
authorities  ; and  whatever  form  of  transport,  whether 
it  be  motor  bus,  trolley  bus  or  tramcar,  we  are  ever 
ready  to  adopt  the  most  suitable  form. 


4019.  And  it  would  be  easy  to  switch  over  from  the 
tram  which  runs  on  lines  to  the  tram  running  any- 
where on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

4020.  Using  the  same  standards  and  the  same 
electric  cables  overhead  ? — That  is  so. 

4021.  I have  myself  sat  on  House  of  Lords  Com- 
mittees, in  oases  where  those  powers  have  been  sought 
by  municipalities  ; can  you  give  us  any  indication  as 
to  how  many  localities  have  adopted  trackless 
trolleys  ? — There  are  forty  who  have  powers,  but  they 
are  not  all  operating.  Nineteen  actually  are  operating. 

4022.  Is  the  transference  from  the  system  by  which 
the  vehicle  runs  on  lines  to  that  by  which  the  vehicle 
runs  on  the  road  a costly  one  ? — No,  it  is  not  very 
costly.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  add  a second  wire 
overhead.  The  biggest  job  is  to  take  the  rails  up. 

4023.  Are  the  rails  not  left  until  the  road  is  due  to 
be  made  up  again  ? — In  some  cases  they  are.  I think 
in  Birmingham  they  temporised,  or  rather  just  took 
the  rails  out  and  filled  in  with  asjihalt,  but  I think 
generally,  when  a tramway  is  superseded  by  a trolley 
vehicle,  it  is  the  practice  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
put  down  a good  road. 

4024.  Does  the  transference  from  one  to  the  other 
entail  the  road  having  to  support  a greater  or  less 
weight  ? I mean  by  that,  is  the  present  tram  a heavier 
vehicle  than  the  trackless  trolley  vehicle  ? — The 
application  is  different  ; the  tram  is  on  a i-ail  with  a 
girder  system.  Wliat  I would  say  is  that  the  trolley 
vehicles  put  less  strain  upon  the  road  than  the  other 
vehicles  on  the  road. 

4025.  By  the  other  vehicles  do  you  mean  motor 
cars  ? — Motor  oars  and  motor  lorries.  The  most 
modern  type  of  trolley  vehicle  is  pneumatic -tyred  and 
a six-wheeler.  There  is  this  point.  I said  that  the 
greatest  disturbance  occurs  in  the  remaking  of  the 
road,  but  one  must  remember  that  none  of  the 
rolling  stock  can  be  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trolley  vehicle. 

4026.  (Chairman)  : Following  up  the  last  question. 
If  you  convert  a tramway  system  to  a trackless 
trolley  system,  do  you  remove  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain the  road  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  one  of  the  tempting 
baits  at  this  time  for  Corporations  and  companies  to 
change  from  the  tram  to  the  trolley  vehicle. 

4027.  You  get  rid  of  the  charge  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  road  altogether  ? — Yes. 

4028.  Do  tramways  pay  rates  on  their  tracks  ? — 
Yes. 

4029.  That  is  debited  to  the  tramway  account,  is 
it  ? — Yes.  Last  year  the  total  amount  paid  in  rates 
and  taxes  for  the  municipalities  was  £1,025,429.  That 
was  largely  in  respect  to  permanent  way,  although  it 
is  grouped  under  Schedule  A.  for  our  buildings  and 
depots  ; the  greater  portion  of  it  is  for  permanent 
way. 

4030.  Do  you  pay  municipal  rates  on  your  track  ? — 
Yes,  very  heavily. 

4031.  Of  course  in  many  cases,  most  cases,  it  is  a 
book  entry  ; you  are  paying  your  own  municipality, 
but  it  would  mean  in  some  cases  that  you  are  paying 
a different  municipality  where  you  go  outside  your 
area  ? — That  is  so,  but  wo  regard  it  in  this  light,  that 
although  it  may  be  only  a book  entry  we  keep  our 
accounts  separately  and,  after  all,  it  comes  out  of  the 
fare-paying  passenger. 

4032.  It  is  definitely  debited  to  your  tramway 
account  ? — Yes,  it  is  a very  heavy  charge  and  after 
having  created  a rateable  hereditament,  paying  rates 
very  heavily  on  our  permanent  way,  we  are  the  only 
form  of  ratepayer  that  is  called  upon  to  maintain  that 
hereditament.  We  have  to  maintain  it  in  addition 
to  paying  the  rates. 
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4033.  You  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  railways 
there  ? — No.  They  maintain  their  track,  but  their 
track  is  a reserved  track.  Our  road  is  common  to  all. 
We  not  only  construct  and  maintain  it,  but  pay  heavy 
rates  upon  it  also. 

4034.  {Major  Salmon)  : Would  you  suggest  there 
should  be  any  limit  on  a local  authority  who  had  the 
right  of  running  powers  either  for  buses  or  for  trams  ? 
— Limit  of  the  area,  yes,  I think  so. 

4036.  What  would  you  think  would  be  the  limit 
outside  the  area  of  each  local  authority  ? — An  area 
which  would  vary  according  to  local  circumstances, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  communities  with  which  we 
have  a direct  interest,  but  permitting  inter -running 
powers  so  as  to  conform  to  the  general  arrangement 
for  co-ordination  with  any  company,  body,  or  person 
coming  inside  that  area. 

4036.  You  have  not  mentioned  any  figure  of  the 
mileage  outside  your  own  area  ? — It  varies.  For 
instance,  in  the  City  of  Leeds  we  run  our  tramways 
and  trolley  vehicles  fifteen  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city.  In  Manchester  they  run  to  Altrincham  and 
towns  of  that  character,  and  those  districts  that  have 
a direct  interest  in  Manchester.  Beyond  those  areas 
I think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  that  should  be  left 
to  outside  authorities  provided  that  we  should  have 
working  agreements  with  them. 

4037.  In  effect  you  would  go  thirty  or  forty  miles 
outside  your  own  area  ? — In  effect  I do  not  think  we 
have  a community  of  interest  with  anyone  thirty  or 
forty  miles  outside  our  area. 

4038.  Therefore,  you  would  limit  it  to,  say,  within 
twenty-five  miles  ? — Except  that  we  should  be  able 
to  have  working  agreements  with  the  man  who  is 
working  that  thirty-mile  length. 

4039.  That  working  agreement  meaning  that  your 
cars  and  buses  could  traverse  the  whole  length  ? — 
With  the  consent  of  the  man  who  is  entitled  to  operate 
there  and  the  over-riding  authority. 

4040.  What  distance  would  you  limit  that  to  ? — I 
would  not  limit  it  at  aU. 

4041.  You  would  even  go  from  Derby  to  London  ? 
— Yes,  if  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
and  also  by  the  consent  of  those  who  have  the  right 
to  indicate  whether  it  is  good  for  the  public  or  not. 

4042.  You  think  that  is  quite  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  a local  authority  ? — It  is  not  their  business 
really  ; they  are  not  taking  any  revenue  in  those  areas. 
It  is  simply  to  prevent  the  passenger  exchanging  from 
one  vehicle  to  the  other.  They  have  no  financial 
interest  in  it.  They  simply  provide  adequate  means 
for  transport  between  one  point  and  another  by  inter- 
running arrangements  with  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  operating  that  area. 


4043.  But  they  would  want  a share  of  the  revenue  ? 
— They  would  want  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  possibly, 
and  pay  you  something  for  your  running  charges,  but 
the  right  of  running  would  be  retained  with  those  who 
have  the  licences  in  the  area. 

4044.  {Major  Astor)  : Supposing  Newcastle  apphed 
first  for  powers  to  run  to  Derby  and  that  was  satis- 
factory ; supposing  they  applied  to  run  to'  Liverpool, 
to  Edinburgh,  to  London — I really  do  not  see  where 
the  limit  comes.  Surely  that  is  not  legitimate  enter- 
prise for  the  Corporation  ? — ^What  I want  to  put  before 
the  Commission  is  that  I believe  the  municipahty’s 
interests  should  be  confined  to  the  area  about  their 
city,  and  to  serving  the  small  towns  and  villages  that 
have  a direct  interest  in  the  central  authority.  Beyond 
that,  in  the  pubhc  interest,  those  who  have  running 
arrangements  into  the  city  from  outside  areas  should 
have  working  agreements  with  the  central  authority. 
The  central  authority  would  have  no  specific  right  to 
operate  beyond  these  purely  localised  areas,  but  they 
would  be  permitted  to  operate  for  the  convenience  of 
the  pubhc. 

4045.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : In  view  of  the  growth  of 
modern  motor  traffic  of  all  kinds,  do  you  visuahse  a 
time  coming  when  trams  will  become  obsolete  ? — No, 
I have  not  been  able  to  visuahse  it.  I have  tried  to 
fix  a date  in  my  own  mind  when  tramcars  will  become 
obsolete,  but  I have  been  unable  to  do  so. 

4046.  You  think  there  will  always  be  a need  for 
trams,  whatever  the  other  developments  are  ? — As  far 
as  I can  see  at  the  moment.  In  Leeds  the  first  step  I 
took  four  years  ago,  when  I went  there,  was  to  spend 
£500,000  on  new  tramcars,  and  the  expenditure  of 
that  money  has  been  justified.  When  one  builds  a 
fleet  of  tramcars  one  has  to  look  ahead  at  least  twenty 
or  twenty -five  years  ; otherwise  one  would  not  incur 
that  expenditure.  A tramcar  wifi  last  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years.  I believe  these  two  hrmdred  new 
tramcars  in  the  City  of  Leeds  will  be  running  there  in 
twenty-five  years’  time  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
pubhc,  in  addition  to  fleets  of  motor  vehicles  supple- 
menting this  tramcar  service  and  giving  full  services 
in  a flexible  way  by  that  means. 

4047.  One  of  the  main  diflSculties,  I suppose,  if 
trams  were  abohshed,  would  be  the  repayment  of  the 
capital  sunk  in  them  ? Are  you  not  under  an  obliga- 
tion when  you  build  a tram  to  repay  the  capital  ? — 
Yes,  in  a period  of  time. 

4048.  Over  a period  of  time,  of  course  ? — Yes. 
Usuahy  if  they  are  on  the  track  for  fifteen  years  they 
repay  the  cost.  It  is  usually  equated  to  about  twenty 
years  for  all  purposes. 

{Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORT. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  13th  February,  1929. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GRIRFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 
D.L. 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sir  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 


Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Mervyn  O’Gorman,  C.B.,  D.So.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  called  and  examined. 


4049.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Mervyn  O’Gorman,  you 
are,  I think,  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Royal  Auto- 
mobile Club  ? — Yes. 

4050.  And  you  come  to  give  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  Club  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  14. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Royal  Automobile  Club. 


Terms  oe  Reference. 

1.  A significant  and  welcome  point  in  the  refer- 
ence to  this  Royal  Commission  is  the  desire  expressed 
by  Parliament  to  “ secure  the  employment  of  all 
means  of  transport  to  the  greatest  public  advantage.” 

Safe  Speed. 

2.  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  has  for  31  years 
felt  that  it  is  a proper  function  of  Government  to 
help,  as  best  possible,  aU  units  of  road  trafflo  of  what- 
ever kind  to  their  destination,  safely,  silently,  swiftly, 
economically,  and  with  full  regard  for  the  amenities. 
Some  of  the  legislation  which  affects  road  traffic  was 
not  so  motived,  does  not  sufficiently  envisage  the 
general  problem  as  it  now  presents  itseh,  and,  there- 
fore, has  not  achieved  these  results.  New  legislation 
to  this  end  is  essential  and  urgent,  and  it  is  suggested 
should  take  the  form  of  a comprehensive  Road  Traffic 
Bill  concerned  with  traffic  flow  in  all  its  aspects  on 
all  roads,  bridges  and  footways,  and  ferries. 

New  Conditions. 

3.  The  matter  is  urgent  because  the  present  road 
situation  increasingly  differs  from  that  which  obtained 
when  the  various  existing  laws  and  orders  relating 
to  the  traffic  were  conceived.  The  roads  not  only 
serve  a vastly  greater  population,  but  are  used  ooin- 
cidently  by  a wider  variety  of  differently  equipped 
traffic  units  than  ever  before,  ranging  from  the  road 
locomotive  and  oar  to  the  perambulator,  and  from 
the  bicyclist  and  the  pedestrian  to  the  ohar-a-bano 
and  tramway. 

Traffic  Intention. 

4.  The  lay-out  of  roads  and  the  administration 
of  the  conduct  of  traffic  units  must  be  inspired  by 
the  general  objectives  of  paragraph  2 above.  Underly- 
ing these  is  a dominant  principle  which  concerns  road 
users,  road  designers  and  traffic  controllers  alike, 
namely,  that  no  traffic  unit  can  move  safely  and  freely 
unless  all  traffic  units,  either  by  some  obvious  impli- 
cation from  traffic  rules  or  by  a special  indication, 
disclose  in  advance  their  intended  movement. 

5.  To  enable  traffic  both  to  display  its  intention 
and  to  heed  that  of  others,  will  be  found  to  underlie 
not  only  safety  and  the  correct  lay-out  of  roads,  of 
sign  posts,  of  warning  signals,  and  even  of  the  proper 


name-plating  of  streets,  but  also  to  concern  other 
problems,  such  as  the  use  of  audible  warnings  ; it 
affects  the  conduct  of  point-duty  police,  as  well  as 
all  wise  customs  and  courtesy  usages  of  the  road. 
For  example,  it  is  the  fundamental  reason  why 
vehicles  should  keep  to  the  left ; it  is  the  key  which 
will  help  to  unlock  congestions.  Lastly,  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  preservmg  the  amenities  of  the 
country. 

6.  If  it  may  be  taken  as  admitted  that  the  safe 
and  free  flow  of  traffic  depends  on  its  fore-lmowledge 
of  the  intentions  of  the  other  traffic  units  present, 
there  follows  that  whatever  legislation  is  needed  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  roads  must  take  full  account 
of  the  duties  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  all  kinds  of 
traffic  that  may  find  themselves  on  the  roads.  It 
must  prepare  for  the  flow  of  traffic,  cross  traffic  and 
pedestrian  traffic  as  a considered  whole,  without 
excluding  any  classes  of  trafflo  or  shirking  the 
giving  of  official  guidance  and  help  to  special  oases, 
such  as,  for  example,  issuing  reasonable  instructions 
to  and  providing  footways  for  the  pedestrians. 
Analogous  provisions  are  needed  in  regard  to  the 
cyohst  and  special  provisions  in  regard  to  the  30-ton 
unsteerable  tramoar. 

Road  Authorities’  Proposals  to  be 
Co-ordinated. 

7.  Road  traffic  suffers  because  its  governance  is 
situated  partly  in  the  realm  of  local  and  partly  in 
that  of  national  control.  It  runs  over  a borderland 
where  no  imifying  procedure  and  no  authority  to 
compel  uniformity  exists.  Moreover,  lack  of  uni- 
formity has  occurred  owing  to  legislation  having 
latterly  been  concentrated  on  restraining  the  un- 
expected mobility  of  the  oar,  to  the  neglect  of  an 
equally  urgent  need  for  unifying  and  bringing  up-to- 
date  the  corresponding  control  of  other  traffic,  both 
in  the  matter  of  lay-out  of  roads  and  the  imposition 
of  restraints  and  duties  (notably  as  to  conveying 
to  all  other  traffic  a fore-lmowledge  of  the  intended 
movements  of  each  traffic  unit). 

Driving  to  the  Danger. 

8.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  find 
that,  in  one  Act  or  another,  there  is  prohibition  for 
all  against  driving  to  the  common  danger.  Even 
in  this  there  is  an  insufficient  mode  of  uniformity, 
for  example  : 

9.  Driver  drunk. — In  a road  full  of  modern  traffic 
it  may  be  as  dangerous  to  others  for  a horse  driver 
to  be  drunk  as  for  a motor  driver.  Neither  is  com- 
petent to  show  his  intended  movement,  and  the  direct 
and  indirect  consequences  may  be  very  far-reaching — 
yet  the  law  for  the  two  is  quite  different. 

10.  Rear  light. — It  has  for  many  years  been  as 
important  for  horsed  vehicles  and  cycles  to  carry 
rear  lights  as  for  motor  oars,  yet  till  1928  the  law 
was  widely  different. 

11.  Roundabouts. — If  it  is  anywhere  of  assistance 
to  traffic  flow  to  institute  one-way  movement  and 
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roundabouts,  the  horsed  vehicle  and  cyclist  should  be 
made  everywhere  susceptible  of  the  same  control  as 
motor  oars — yet  they  are  not  (save  in  the  case  of  a 
few  localities  which  have  special  Acts). 

12.  Coachman’s  Name. — If  a horsed  vehicle  backs 
on  to  and  damages  a stationary  ear,  the  car  driver 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  coachman’s  name 
and  address  in  the  same  way  as  a coachman  is  author- 
ised to  ask  for  his — yet  the  oar  driver  alone  has  no 
means  of  discovering  it,  nor  can  a policeman  insist  on 
its  disclosure.  Even  the  owner’s  name,  if  not  painted 
on  a horse  vehicle,  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  elab- 
orate procedure. 

13.  Weak  Bridge. — If  weak  bridges  deserve  pro- 
tection against  heavy  loads,  there  should  be  analogous 
powers  to  those  affecting  motor  cars  whereby  horse- 
drawn  loads  of  excessive  weight  may  be  controlled. 

14.  Excessive  Wear. — If  vehicles  are  liable  to 
produce  excessive  wear  of  roads,  the  power  to  prevent, 
or  receive  indemnification  for,  damage,  should  be  the 
same  for  similar  damage  whether  the  vehicle  is  motor 
or  horse-drawn. 

15.  Brakes. — Just  as  motor  vehicles  can  usefully 
be  compelled  to  have  adequate  brakes,  so  a free- 
wheeled cycle  or  wagon  should  be  equally  controlled 
in  the  interest  of  safety. 

Unefobm  Road  Customs. 

16.  It  is  not,  however,  the  past  that  must  be 
considered,  but  the  future.  Should  it  be  decided,  as 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club  strongly  advocates,  to 
empower  the  Minister  to  give  official  recognition  to 
certain  useful  customs,  such  as  that  vehicles  shall 
uoi'mally  drive  to  the  left  of  the  available  road  space 
(save  exceptionally  and  when  they  may  have  duly 
signalled  in  advance  their  intention  to  depart  for  good 
reason  from  this  custom),  then  such  decision  ought, 
in  the  interest  of  safety,  to  reconunend  analogous 
powers  as  regards  the  customs  of  all  traffic  units  on 
the  road. 

17.  Should  the  speed  limit  be  removed  from  cars 
and  special  restrictions  be  introduced  as  proposed  in 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  to  distinguish  between 
dangerous  driving  and  careless  driving,  then  all  such 
restrictions  and  distinctions  should  apply  to  all  vehicles. 
Similarly  for  local  speed  limits,  which  are  occasionally 
as  low  as  4 miles  per  hour.  These  should  apply  to  all 
vehicles,  much  as  they  are  applied  to  all  motor  cars. 

The  Motor  Cab  Renders  Service. 

18.  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  is  concerned  to 
point  out  what  is  the  position  of  the  so-called  private 
car  in  the  hierarchy  of  road-using  units.  It  is 
historical  that,  in  its  early  stages,  the  oar  was  en- 
couraged by  men  of  some  wealth  who  used  it  at  first 
as  a substitute  for  the  luxury  carriage.  They  made  a 
hobby  of  motoring  and  became  “ motorists.”  There- 
after, this  exclusive  association  with  luxury  has 
survived  in  the  mental  picture  of  many  who  have  not 
realized  the  changed  circumstances  ; to-day  the 

‘ motorist,”  as  such,  is  practically  non-existent. 
The  owners  of  cars  and,  notably,  of  the  army  of  small 
cars  (about  800,000),  are  persons  who  in  the  majority 
of  cases  earn  their  living,  and  of  them  many  use  their 
cars  in  so  doing.  During  the  (287)  working  days  of  the 
year,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  cars  are  mainly  used  for 
service  and  legitimate  travel  and  not  luxury.  They 
are,  on  these  working  days,  ancillary  to  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  coimtry.  They  are  an  essential 
instrument  for  many  occupations,  such  as  those  of 
doctors,  commercial  travellers,  many  engineers, 
farmers,  veterinary  surgeons,  factory  directors  and 
managers,  and  countless  others,  who  thereby  reach 
their  work,  as  well  as  the  many  who,  notably  in 
country  parts,  do  necessary  shopping  by  its  means. 

19.  Holiday  time. — Even  in  the  remaming  fraction 
of  the  year — the  78  days  of  week-ends  or  holidays — 
a number  of  motor  cars  are  used  in  the  interest  of 
health,  good  air,  change  of  scene  and  other  healthy 


refreshment — the  majority  of  this  driving  conduces, 
much  as  similar  train  journeys  would,  to  the  work  of 
the  country,  and  much  is  even  necessary  to  it.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  luxury.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  use 
of  the  oar  contributes  to  the  work  of  the  world,  it 
shares  with  the  railway  the  character  of  an  instrument 
of  industry.  It  is  time  that  it  be  dealt  with  as  part  of 
a system  of  transport  and  not  as  an  outlaw. 

Local  Interest  in  Roads. 

20.  The  interest  of  a local  urban  or  county 
authority  in  road  traffic  is  of  three  kinds  ; — 

[а)  For  the  traffic  which  takes  up,  circulates  and 

delivers,  all  within  the  locality ; 

(б)  for  the  traffic  which,  coming  from  outside, 

stops  to  take  up  or  deliver  in  the  locality 
(sometimes  in  competition  with  (a))  ; and 
(o)  for  the  traffic  which  passes  through  without 
taking  up  or  delivering  in  the  locality. 

21.  Of  these,  traffic  (a)  would  usually  be  owned  or 
run  by  local  voters — rate-payers  who  are  not  im- 
probably in  competition  with  traffic  (6)  and  disinter- 
ested in  traffic  (c),  save  in  so  far  as  they  sometimes 
object  to  subscribe  any  percentage  to  the  road  wear 
induced  by  (6)  and  (c).  If  the  road  expenditure  of  the 
Nation  and  the  control  of  the  traffic  policing  is 
substantially  effected  by  or  through  local  highway 
authorities,  the  “ dice  ” are  loaded  against  traffic  of 
class  (6)  and  also  against  through  traffic  of  class  (c). 
Without  ignoring  the  persuasiveness  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  it  is  a disability  to  all  traffic  that  he  is  not 
in  a position  of  power  to  hear  an  appeal  against  or  to 
over-ride  the  decisions  of  the  highway  authorities  in 
the  general  interest.  This  should  be  remedied. 

A National  Problem. 

22.  It  may  be  accepted  as  the  fact  that  road 
traffic  has  ceased  from  bemg  chiefly  a localized 
matter,  and  as  roads,  whether  major  or  minor, 
cannot  be  planned  for  the  general  economic  good, 
save  with  an  eye  appreciative  of  the  whole  traffic 
movement,  it  is  essential  that,  while  leaving  local 
authorities  in  responsible  charge  of  local  affairs,  no 
parochial  interest  should  prejudice  or  hamper  the 
national  treatment  of  all  the  business  relating  to 
road  transport  and  road  transit  under  the  proper 
national  authority. 

23.  A central  power  (which  is  already  equipped 
with  money,  f.e.,theRoadFund)should  be  so  equipped 
with  powers  as  to  ensure  that  the  conditions  of 
movement,  the  enforcement  of  control,  the  facilities, 
the  warnings,  guide  posts,  name  plates,  code  of 
conduct,  placing  and  interpretation  of  white  lines, 
etc.,  should,  according  to  each  grade  of  road  and  class 
of  traffic,  obey  uniform  rules  throughout  the  country 
and  be  developed  for  the  national  good  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  2 herein. 

24.  Examples. — It  is,  for  example,  undesirable  that 
a local  authority  should  as  a general  rule  have  the 
last  word  as  to  whether  or  no  a bridge  should  be 
widened,  or  a roundabout  or  a bye-pass  to  its  crowded 
streets  be  instituted  in  its  area,  or  as  to  the  main- 
tenance or  destruction  of  some  antique  obj  ect  of  beauty. 
It  should  have  a voice  in  these  matters,  and,  if  con- 
venient, it  should  do  the  work,  but  it  is  for  a central 
authority  to  decide,  after  taking  cognisance  of  both 
local  and  external  needs,  whether  or  not,  say  the 
roundabout,  though  temporarily  inconvenient  to 
local  shopkeepers,  may  not  be  a necessity  for  general 
traffic  flow — or  even  for  the  smvival  or  encouragement 
of  industries  external  to  the  locality  in  question. 

25.  No  doubt  decisions  in  the  case  of  a clash  of 
views  would  onlji-  be  taken  after  public  enquiry  when 
questions  of  amenity  could,  amongst  others,  be  raised ; 
but  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  road  traffic  and  of  the 
public  that  the  eventual  decision  should  be  made  by 
a central  authority,  free  of  special  local  preferences. 

26.  Example  : Danger  Signs. — At  present  the 

Transport  Ministry  cftri  only  recommend  to  the  local 
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authorities  certain  courses  of  action,  even  when  these 
are  important  for  safety.  Thus  a local  authority 
can,  if  it  chooses,  place  danger  warnings,  not  on  the 
left  of  the  road  as  is  habitual  in  most  of  England,  but 
on  the  right  of  the  road,  where  drivers,  other  than 
local,  would  he  unaware  that  the  warnings  were 
intended  for  them.  This  has  in  fact  oocmred.  It  is 
only  quoted  as  an  example  of  how  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  such  matters  may  cause  danger.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  Minister’s  influence  (especially  if 
its  recommendation  is  neglected  on  the  ground  of 
expense)  can  be  strengthened  by  an  offer  to  bear  the 
cost  from  the  Road  Fund.  Even  though  the  grant  is 
for  a most  proper  object,  and  is  properly  in  the 
national  interest,  this  form  of  persuasion  is  not  in 
itself  desirable. 

27.  Example  : White  Lines. — Similarly,  the  uni- 
form mode  of  using  and  interpreting  white  lines 
cannot  at  present  be  enforced  by  the  Ministry — and 
this  otherwise  valuable  means  of  indication  may, 
by  reason  of  frequent  irregular  use,  tend  to  become 
incomprehensible  to  drivers  and  therefore  lose  its 
effectiveness  for  safety  and  traffic  flow.  (Actually 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club  has  had  submitted  to  it 
and  supports  Circular  No.  39  of  the  Ministry  to  local 
authorities  on  the  subject.)  It  is  considered  that  the 
absence  of  such  centralised  power  for  rendering 
uniform  the  conduct  of  the  birsiness  of  road  traffic 
and  road  marking  and  road  making  is  one  of  the 
disabilities  of  all  road  traffic,  including  motor-cars. 
The  Royal  Commission  may  consider,  and  it  is  hoped, 
make  recommendations,  which  will  definitely  ensure 
uniformity,  recognising  the  extra  work  thereby 
thrown  upon  the  Transport  Ministry. 

Two  Road  Customs. 

28.  Traffic  behaviotir  and  the  courtesies  of  the  road 
in  this  coimtry  have  in  the  past  been  chiefly  governed, 
not  by  mandates  but  by  customs.  Thus,  though  a 
driver  must  pass  another  vehicle  by  keeping  himself 
to  the  left  and  overtake  on  its  right  side,  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  return  to  and  stay  on  the  left  of  the 
crown  of  the  road.  There  is  not  even  any  law  to  keep 
him  on  the  left  of  a refuge,  though  this  custom  has 
become  fixed  by  the  frequent  decisions  of  Magistrates 
that  the  contrary  conduct  is  dangerous.  At  present 
the  desire  is  slowly  growing  up  that  drivers  should 
keep  themselves  generally  to  the  left  of  the  available 
road  space,  and  such  a custom  would  be  a very 
valuable  one  to  promulgate  since  it  would  diminish 
hooting  by  overtaking  vehicles,  facilitate  flow, 
spread  and  therefore  diminish  the  rate  of  road  wear, 
render  all  blind  curves,  one-way  streets  and  round- 
abouts safer,  and,  in  fact,  operate  even  bettor  than  if 
there  were  always  a white  line  on  the  road.  AVhat  is 
wanted  is  an  authoritative  lead. 

29.  Whether  or  not  the  above  were  to  become 
the  authenticated  custom,  it  is  also  desirable  that 
whenever  a driver  is  about  to  swerve  from  the  left, 
or  turn,  or  stop,  he  should  signal — since  there  may 
always  be  a vehicle  behind  or  in  front  to  whom  such 
signal  would  be  informative  as  a guide  to  conduct 
and  safety.  It  will  be  observed  that  both  these 
Customs  of  the  Road  carry  out  the  idea  of  showing 
in  advance  of  action  the  driver’s  intention  to  all  other 
traffic,  and  that  both  have  only  a semi -authentication, 
which  would  be  re-inforced  by  inclusion  in  the  official 
“ Code  of  the  Road.” 

30.  These  two  examples  have  been  given  of  useful 
road  customs  as  examples  only  ; but,  whether  or 
not  these  particular  customs  be  adopted  for  the  Code, 
an  urgent  request  is  placed  before  the  Commission 
by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  that  a Code  of  Road 
Customs  be  studied  and  authoritatively  issued  by 
the  Transport  Minister  after  careful  enquiry,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  special  authority  be  taken 
in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill.  We  have  been  informed 
by  the  Ministry  that  there  is  at  present  no  power 
to  do  so — that  if  the  Ministry  issued  such  a Code  it 
would  of  necessity  become  mandatory,  which  would 


be  both  undesirable  and  unworkable,  and  that  the 
issue  of  such  a Code  must  therefore  be  left  to  private 
organisations. 

31.  Two  points  arise  here,  [a)  and  (6)  : — 

[a]  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  is  of  opinion 
that  a code  of  road  customs  to  produce  safety  should 
include  indications  for  the  behaviour  of  all  classes 
of  traffic  units  on  the  roads  without  exception,  and 
accordingly  that  no  private  organisation  is  in  a 
position  of  sufficient  authority  to  secure  this  wide 
degree  of  support  for  recommendations  which  trench 
on  so  many  points  of  view. 

32.  Example  : The  Safety -First  Council  made  an 
attempt  in  the  interest  of  pedestrians  to  launch  an 
excellent  rule  (to  walk  on  the  left),  and  its  non-success 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a private  organisation 
cannot  carry  sufficient  weight,  and  moreover  actually 
induces  opposition  from  those  who  desire  to  question 
its  right  to  instruct.  The  need  for  a unique  and 
fully  authenticated  Code  of  the  Road  remains,  and 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  that 
could  be  devised  for  securing  safety.  The  proposal 
might  be  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should  invite 
suggestions  as  to  customs,  and  edit  and  tabulate 
them  so  as  to  contrast  those  whose  operation  might 
prove  to  be  in  effect  contradictory — submit  the  result 
to  a Committee  which  might  hold  an  enquiry — and 
thereupon  issue  a Code  of  the  Road.  For  this, 
powers  must  be  taken  in  the  Traffic  Bill.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  items  of  even  a good  code 
would  eventually  need  improvement  with  time  and 
experience,  but,  till  there  is  a code  of  customs  in 
being,  no  one  can  say  what  is  in  fact  “ a custom  ” 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  tangible  rule  to  mend.  In 
fact,  those  desirous  of  improving  road  customs  in 
the  interests  of  safety  are  battling  against  a vacuum. 
In  this  sense,  even  a somewhat  faulty  code  would  be 
better  than  none,  since  its  faults  would  be  plain  to 
see  and  could  be  mended  by  providing  for  a periodical 
review  of  the  Code. 

33.  (&)  To  urge  that  a unique  Official  Code  of 
behaviour  is  highly  desirable  involves  giving  indica- 
tions why  it  should  not  be  made  compulsory.  The 
short  answer  is  that  it  is  unwise  to  create  new  offences, 
and  that  the  immense  variety  of  permutations  and 
combinations  of  road  situations  would  lead  to  so 
great  a number  of  exceptions  and  qualifications 
that  a mandate  could  not  be  enforced  or  even 
remembered. 

34.  An  Example  will  illustrate  this.  The  Club 
considers  that  it  should  be  the  accredited  custom 
of  all  drivers  to  keep  to  the  left  of  the  available  road 
space  ; and  one  can  imagine  that,  on  occasions,  this 
may  result  in  splashing  walkers  on  the  footway.  If 
the  road  ahead  is  free,  a considerate  driver  should, 
if  possible,  swerve  away  from  the  kerb  after  signalling 
his  intention  to  vehicles  behind  him.  Similarly,  he 
should  swerve  away  when  approaching  the  inlet  of 
a side  road  on  his  left  if  that  side  road  is  “ blind.” 
Or  again  he  must  swerve  away  if  he  is  going  to  enter 
a side  road  to  his  left,  of  which  the  corner  is  too  acute 
for  him  to  hug  the  edge,  etc.,  etc.  Nevertheless,  he 
should  do  none  of  these  things  and  he  might  not  even 
be  free  to  signal,  if  the  traffic  near  him  precluded  it.  Of 
the  correctness  of  his  conduct  he,  and  perhaps  some- 
one other,  are  the  only  judges.  His  good  behaviour, 
therefore,  is  not  enforcible  save  by  public  opinion, 
and  public  opinion  will  be  best  enlisted  and  might 
even  become  enthusiastic  if  the  policeman,  the 
magistrate  and  fines  are  kept  out  of  the  picture. 
Other  examples  could  be  cited.  It  remains  true  that 
the  general  custom  of  keeping  to  the  left  of  the  avail- 
able road  space  is  advantageous  enough  to  traffic 
flow  and  safety  to  be  given  the  status  of  authoritative 
recognition  as  a custom. 

Pedestrians. 

35.  Another  example  may  be  chosen  in  relation  to 
pedestrians.  The  onus  of  blame  for  the  plight  of 
pedestrians  has  been  freely,  and  sometimes 
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unjustifiably,  thrown  on  the  motorist.  The  Royal 
Automobile  Club  considers  itself  entitled  to  express 
its  point  of  view  on  this  subject,  and  to  state  that  the 
safety  of  the  pedestrians  who  enter  upon  the  roadway 
is  one  of  its  pre-occupations.  {See  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  25th  Nov.,  1927,  for  example.) 

86.  Pedestrians  at  a road  crossing. — ^When  two 
groups  of  walkers  quit  their  respective  footways  and 
move  in  opposite  directions  across  the  line  of  vehicle 
flow,  say  at  a cross  road,  they  would  be  greatly 
assisted  in  their  movement,  would  cross  more  safely 
and  smoothly,  and  would  not  collide  with  one  another 
in  the  carriageway,  if  each  group-  kept  to  its  left. 
There  is  neither  difflcrdty  nor  hardship  in  this — nor, 
it  is  suggested,  would  the  giving  of  official  sanction  to 
such  an  obviously  -wise  precaution  meet  with  reasoned 
opposition  from  pedestrians. 

37.  The  preference  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club 
for  the  left  rather  than  the  right  is  based  upon  the 
hope  that,  if  once  pedestrians  were  kept  to  the  left 
on  crossings,  they  would  be  inclined  to  persevere  on 
the  left  when  they  remounted  the  footways — and 
thereupon  they  would  be  facing  the  approaching 
wheeled  traffic  instead  of  having  their  backs  to  it 
(the  only  exceptions  are  one-way  streets  on  one  side). 
Hence  a general  habit  among  pedestrians  of  keeping 
to  their  left  on  the  pavements  would  not  only  give  to 
the  pedestrians  themselves  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  so  diminish  their  o-wn  congestion,  which 
often  forces  them  rmwillingly  into  the  carriage  way, 
but  would  add  to  the  general  safety  of  all  on  the  road. 

Compulsory  Insurance  Against  “ Third-Party  ” 
Risks  by  Motorists  Only. 

38.  The  underlying  intention  here  is  really  to 
secure  that  a blameworthy  driver,  if  insolvent,  shall 
none  the  less  be  able  to  compensate  an  innocent  third- 
party  to  a road  accident  caused  by  the  driver.  This 
proposal  is  not  on  all  fours  with  the  existing  rule 
obliging  public  sei-vice  vehicle  owners  to  insure. 
These  assume  special  responsibilities  in  exchange  for 
special  concessions  from  the  public.  The  intention  in 
the  proposal  is  kindly  to  the  injured — and,  since  the 
insolvent  culprit  has  no  money,  it  takes  the  necessary 
funds  from  someone  else — towards  whom  the 
intention  is  obviously  less  kindl5'‘.  Those  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  money  by  the 
proposed  compulsion  are  persons  who  have  no  control 
over  the  e-vil  doer,  and  who  are  not  blameworthy. 
Their  only  offence  is  ownership  of  a car.  The  other 
and  far  more  numerous  vehicle  drivers  and  road 
traffic  units,  who  are  not  only  more  numerous  than  the 
car  drivers  but  who  cause  a fair  proportion  of 
accidents  and  who  are  hardly  ever  insured,  are  by  this 
proposal  held  excused  from  contribution  to  this 
compensation. 

39.  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  submits  that  the 
non-blameworthy motorists  are,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  any  other  class,  opposed  to  the  blameworthy 
ones,  and  that  there  is  no  warranty  for  selecting  them 
alone  to  bear  this  charge — for  obviously  the  com- 
pensation -will  not  be  provided  by  the  Insurance 
Companies  but  by  the  motorists,  who  might  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  necessarily  increased  premiums. 
Compulsory  insurance  of  car  drivers  only  is  tanta- 
mount to  proclaiming  motorists  as  always  offenders 
and  saying  that  they  should  always  pay — and  that  in 
advance. 

40.  Accidents  are  of  three  kinds  : — 

(а)  Unavoidable  ; where  no  one  is  blameworthy. 

(б)  A-voidable  ; where  other  traffic  than  the  car 

involved  is  responsible. 

(c)  Avoidable  ; where  the  culprit  is  dri-ving  a car 
in  a blameworthy  manner. 

To  suggest  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
accidents  are  of  class  (c)  is  a travesty — and,  as  regards 
the  proper  incidence  of  the  cost  of  compensating 
class  (c)  accidents,  it  would  be  less  unfair  if  the 
community  as  a whole  were  made  to  pay,  much  as  it 
bears  the  cost  of  justice,  or  of  prisons. 
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41.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
community  benefits  economically  from  the  motor 
car — and  if,  as  in  evolving  most  other  economic 
advances,  there  are  risks  and  accidents  to  its  bene- 
ficiaries it  is  certain  that  : — 

(i)  As  regards  class  “ [a)  unavoidable  accidents,” 

there  is  no  case  for  putting  the  burden  on 
one  more  than  on  the  other  party  to  the 
accident — the  motor  drivers  rather  than 
the  public. 

(ii)  As  regards  class  “ (6)  accidents  caused  by 

pedestrians  and  other  traffic,”  there  is  still 
less  reason  for  payments  by  the  motorist. 

(iii)  As  for  class  “ (c)  avoidable  and  where  a car 

driver  is  to  blame  ” he  has  usually  paid 
for  his  fault  in  the  past  and  should  do 
so — the  law  has  seen  to  it  in  most  cases. 

In  the  residue,  where  the  insolvency  of  the  driver 
has  caused  the  sufferer  to  bear  his  o-wn  costs  and 
damages,  there  is  injustice  which  deserves  to  be 
mitigated — but  not  by  another  injustice — not  by 
picking  out  the  solvent  motorist  who  is  not  to  blame 
and  deplores  the  accident,  rather  than  any  other 
section  of  the  community,  such  as  musicians,  or 
members  of  a Royal  Commission  who  may  also  be 
solvent  and  deplore  it. 

42.  As  a means  of  diminishing  accidents  com- 
pulsory insurance  is  illusory.  (In  one  European 
country,  insurance  of  motorists  was  actually  pro- 
hibited in  order  to  develop  caution. ) Certain  drivers, 
by  a run  of  bad  luck,  and  certain  others,  by  reasons 
of  misbehaviour,  -will  be  refused  insurance — and,  as 
the  advocates  of  compulsory  insurance  are  well  aware, 
this  means  prohibition  from  dri-ving — a serious 
punishment  applied  without  trial  by  judge  or  jury. 

Such  curtailment  of  their  bad  luck  or  bad  habits 
will  tend  to  balance  the  increase  of  accidents  due  to 
the  care-free  attitude  induced  in  some  of  those  now 
for  the  first  time  insured.  One  may  apprehend  an 
increase  of  ruthless  dri-ving  and  an  increase  of  claims, 
with  universal  insurance,  attended  by  an  increase  of 
premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  motorist  who  is  not  at 
fault.  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  is  informed  that 
the  Insurance  Companies  are  strongly  opposed  to 
this  compulsion.  The  serious  penalty  of  iirohibition 
— amounting  to  ruin  for  a not  inconsiderable  class 
of  paid  driver — is  likely  to  be  fought  -with  all  the 
means  in  their  power  by  those  undergoing  it.  There 
will  be  cases  of  bad  luck  imjustly  penalised  and  all 
will  claim  to  be  of  that  category. 

43.  The  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  fails 
entirely  in  relation  to  the  most  dangerous  driver  of 
all — the  person  who  has  “ borrowed  ” a oar  -without 
leave  or  who  has  stolen  it  and  ignored  the  compulsion 
to  insure.  These  may  be  found  guilty  of  an  illegal 
act,  but  that  pro-vides  no  compensation  for  the  sufferer 
in  an  accident,  and  this  compensation  is  the  proposal’s 
objective. 

The  scheme  also  fails  in  relation  to  mendacious 
persons  who,  at  the  time  of  insuring,  obtained  a policy 
on  untrue  answers,  and  therefore  whose  claim  to  the 
benefits  of  the  policy  on  behalf  of  their  casualties 
will  be  refused  by  Insurance  Companies.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  Transport  Ministry’s  e-vidence,* 
if  insurance  is  compulsory  the  State  will  be  obliged 
to  recognise  as  acceptable  certain  Insurance  Com- 
panies— and,  since  the  insurer  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  restricted  number  of  Companies,  the  State 
will  find  itself  obliged  to  control  rates  at  a just  level. 
This  settling  of  rates  involves  the  knowledge,  skill 
and  records  of  an  Insurance  Company,  and  to  deal 
with  the  whole  country  a very  large  staff  of  new 
Officials — a serious  further  drawback  to  the  scheme. 

44.  Compulsory  insurance  creates  a new  set  of 
offences  which  would  have  to  be  checked  by 
the  police,  who  would  have  to  verify  dociunentary 
proofs  (which  would  have  to  be  carried  by  the  motorist). 
Compulsory  insurance  would  also  involve  foreign 
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visitors  who  bring  their  oars,  and  who  are  a source 
of  profit  directly  and  of  extended  business  indirectly, 
in  new  formalities  at  the  port  of  entry,  delays  and 
the  expense  of  insuring  for  the  period  of  their  stay 
with  a Company  approved  in  England. 

In  the  event  of  accidents,  juries  who  are  well 
known  to  award  compensation  on  a larger  scale  when 
they  are  aware  that  it  is  an  Insurance  Company  who 
pays,  will  yet  further  add  to  the  premiums  by  this 
action  (while  exaggerated  awards  are  in  themselves 
an  evil). 

45.  All  these  drawbacks,  this  totally  unfair 
discrimination  against  the  non-blameworthy  solvent 
motorists  who  are  the  majority,  this  failure  to  include 
the  worst  class  of  offenders,  this  disorganisation  of 
the  elaborate  weave  of  insurance  business,  this 
increase  of  State-paid  Officials  to  achieve  by  com- 
plicated means  and  badly  what  could  be  done  better 
if  not  perfectly  by  various  alternative  means,  constitute 
a condemnation  of  the  proposal. 

Driving  Tests  fob  the  Driver’s  Licence. 

46.  A driver’s  licence,  like  a gun  licence,  dog 
licence  or  car  licence,  is  solely  a receipt  for  a tax 
paid.  None  of  these  licences  implies  skill  or  aptitude. 
In  addition,  the  driver’s  licence  operates  to  enable 
the  State  to  prevent  a man  from  driving,  by  with- 
drawing the  licence.  To  test  knowledge  as  a prelimin- 
ary to  licensing  implies  that  the  learning  must  be 
achieved  unlicensed.  This  is  probably  unwise,  since 
it  may  be  useful  to  withdraw  a learner’s  licence, 
and  it  involves  defining  a learner  and  an  instructor. 
The  assumption  underlying  the  proposal  to  test 
drivers  for  competency  is  that  accidents  are  largely 
caused  by  beginners  and  by  the  untaught.  The 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  is  that 
examination  in  ability  to  use  correctly  and  skilfully 
the  gears,  clutch,  steering,  brakes,  etc.,  and  all  the 
handling  of  a ear  is  useless  as  an  index  of  ability  to 
drive  safely.  This  is  almost  entirely  conditioned  by 
road  sense — and  road  sense  can  only  be  cultivated 
by  experiencing  the  use  of  the  road. 

47.  In  those  countries  where  examination  is 
caiied  for,  it  is  frequently  a farce.  In  England  it 
would  be  a costly  farce,  since  some  200,000  exami- 
nations yearly  would  employ  the  time  of  a large  body 
of  new  Officials,  as  well  as  an  equal  amount  of  the 
time  of  the  examinees. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  novice  driver 
is  hyper-cautious,  and  hence  a man,  even  when 
temperamentally  unfitted  to  the  routine  of  driving, 
has  less  accidents  as  a novice  than  when  he  gets  more 
confident.  If  a driver  is  careless,  if  he  is  iiable  to 
distraction,  if  he  is  ruthless,  or  if  he  has  no  road 
sense,  he  wall  nevertheless,  when  his  attention  is 
fixed  by  the  fact  of  examination,  be  capable  of 
passing  any  test  of  driving  that  can  reasonably  be 
imposed.  The  testing  of  drivers  will,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand  expose  applicants  to  useless,  expensive 
and  uninformative  trials,  and  to  much  inconvenience, 
and  on  the  other  produce  no  appreciable  advantage 
to  the  public. 

48.  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  is  well  aware 
that  its  owm  Members  on  the  road  wouid  be  the  first 
to  benefit  from  any  scheme  which  reaily  gave  good 
results,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  present  proposed 
test  cannot  do  so.  There  are  no  doubt  certain 
psychologicai  peculiarities  in  some  persons  which 
makes  them  very  safe  drivers  of  sound  judgment, 
and  no  doubt  if  the  'Minister  of  Transport  were 
empowered  to  expend  a grant  towards  experiments 
and  taking  of  statistics  in  a research,  to  determine 
why  some  persons  seriously  lack  these  qualities,  it 
would  be  a sound  investment  in  the  interests  of  the 
health  of  all  road  users.  Whether  or  not  this  should 
result  in  a psychological  and  physiological  test  would 
appear  later.  It  might  be  urged  that  if,  and  when, 
a code  of  road  customs  is  authenticated,  examination 
in  such  code  would  be  a safeguard.  Even  this  is 
extremely  doubtful,  since  there  is  no  true  relation 


between  ability  to  answer  verbal  or  written  questions 
about  a small  text  book,  and  the  possession  of  the 
rapid  response  between  hand  and  eye,  or  the  other 
qualities  which  constitute  road  sense. 

Noise  of  Road  Traffic. 

49.  This  question  is  raised  by  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  because  the  Conference  on  this  subject  called  by 
the  Minister  of  Transport  on  October  8th,  1928, 
though  useful,  was  strictly  limited  by  its  terms  of 
reference  to  such  matters  as  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Minister  under  existing  Acts  by  Regulations. 
Like  many  others,  the  question  presents  different 
aspects  if  road  traffic  as  a whole  is  envisaged — and 
leads  to  different  conclusions. 

50.  Hooting  (Warning  Noises). — These  are  (a) 
legitimate,  and  (6)  unnecessary — i.e.,  those  that  can 
be  avoided. 

Legitimate  hooting  is  the  admonition  sent  out 
(under  particular  circumstances)  by  one  traffic  unit 
to  call  the  attention  of  another  which  is  either  on  the 
road  or  about  to  enter  upon  it.  Since  legitimate 
hooting  must  draw  attention,  it  must  overtop  other 
noises  so  as  to  be  heard,  hence  the  chief  means  of 
diminishing  legitimate  sound  calls  is  to  diminish  other 
noises  and  unnecessary  hooting . Unnecessary  hooting 
is  due  to  some  one’s  movement  being  unforeseeable, 
and,  under  that  definition,  probably  constitutes  the 
larger  fraction  of  hooting  noises.  The  remedy  is 
to  facilitate  for  all  traffic  the  disclosure  of  its  intended 
next  movement.  There  are  also  certain  faults  of 
traffic  behaviour  which  are  not  in  practice  covered 
by  any  law  or  useful  code  of  conduct,  e.g.  : — 

(а)  Pedestrians  wait  on  the  carriage  way  at  a 

street  crossing. 

(б)  Vehicles  wait  too  near  a street  corner. 

(a)  Pavement  corners  are  of  too  sharp  a curva- 
ture. 

(d)  Drivers  ahead  drive  on  the  road  crown. 

(e)  Drivers  or  cyclists  ahead  fail  to  acknowledge 

by  hand  sign  that  they  have  heard  a 
“ hooted  ” call. 

(/)  Drivers  ahead  swerve  without  giving  hand 
sign. 

(g)  Pedestrians  with  back  to  vehicular  traffic 

step  on  to  the  roadway. 

(h)  Roads  and  streets  are  inadequately  name- 

plated  ; this  causes  hooting  by  leading  to 
inattentive  driving  ; lost  way  ; stopping  to 
enquire  ; reversal  of  direction,  etc.,  etc. 

The  above  are  all  in  large  measure  remediable  : 
thus  (a)  and  (gr)  need  to  be  indicated  in  a Code  of  the 
Road,  Pedestrian  Section  ; (c)  and  (h)  will  be  covered 
by  the  instructions  of  some  uniform  central  authority 
over  local  authorities  ; (6),  (d)  and  (/)  by  the  Code  of 
the  Road,  Vehicle  Section. 

51.  Vehicle  Noises. — Little  progress  in  enforcing 
the  existing  law  or  any  proposed  law  against  excessive 
noise  will  be  made  so  long  as  the  fact  of  excess  is 
merely  a matter  of  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  police 
or  others. 

It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club, 
necessary  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  shall  be 
empowered  to  spend  the  necessary  money  and  have 
the  authority  to  produce,  develop  and  employ 
instruments  (which  are  well  within  the  range  of 
modern  acoustical  science)  to  make  written  records 
of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  noise  emitted 
by  any  single  vehicle  driven  past  the  instrument  at  a 
known  distance.  On  the  records  of  such  instruments, 
calibrated  by  reference  to  known  tolerable  sounds  and 
noises,  the  facts  can  be  brought  indisputably  into 
Court  and  a proper  control  of  noise  instituted. 

It  is  doubtful  if  power  exists  with  the  Minister  to 
issue  the  necessary  orders  to  verify  horsed  or  mechani- 
cal vehicle  noises,  and,  if  he  has  not  the  power,  it 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  new  Road  Traffic  Bill. 
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Speed  Limits. 

52.  Any  general  speed  limit  for  motor  cars  is 
obj  eotionable. 

The  erroneous  assumption  underlying  all  suggestions 
for  a speed  limit  is  that  the  objectionable  circum- 
stances of  danger,  noise,  vibration,  lack  of  control, 
are  necessarily  and  inseparably  bound  up  with  speed. 
No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  suggest  any  disadvantages 
but  only  unmixed  advantages  in  safe,  silent,  smooth 
and  speedy  conveyance  of  goods  and  persons  along 
the  roads. 

Speed  is  entirely  a good  to  be  sought,  and  any 
legislation  should  be  directed  against  the  attendant 
circumstances  when  they  are  evil. 

53.  A speed  limit,  at  whatever  level  it  is  fixed, 
involves  for  its  enforcement  the  machinery  of  police 
traps  and  the  counter-machinery  of  private  warnings 
against  traps,  which  have  caused,  and  will  cause,  a 
deterioration  in  the  relations  between  police  and 
public — a serious  social  disadvantage. 

54.  The  speed  limit  has  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the 
future,  displace  for  its  enforcement  activities  which 
would  be  better  employed  in  attending  to  dangerous 
driving  at  danger  points.  A speed  limit  erroneously 
assumes  that  some  particular  speed  is  dangerous  or 
vicious  in  itself  at  all  times,  whereas  it  may  be  said 
that  at  every  place  the  safe  speed  for  that  place  is 
dependent  on  the  time  of  day,  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  amount  of  light  and  the  driver’s  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  state  of  the 
driver’s  brakes  and  tyres,  and  other  matters.  If  for 
any  selected  number  of  these  conditions  the  speed 
limit  is  lower  than  the  really  safe  limit,  the  law  will 
not  receive  the  moral  sanction  of  the  community — 
and  it  will  become  either  a joke  or  a persecution,  and 
both  are  bad. 

55.  For  some  years  past  over  large  parts  of  England 
no  speed  limit  has  in  fact  been  in  operation,  and  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club  urges  that  this  effective 
absence  of  speed  limit  is  not  in  itself  in  any  way 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  road  traffic  accidents  of 
the  year. 

The  contrary  view  has  arisen  from  various  causes, 
mostly  fear,  a sensation  which  may  be  justly  felt 
when  there  is  no  danger  whatever,  and  is  unfortu- 
nately absent  precisely  when  the  danger  exists. 
There  is  also  the  hackneyed  phrase,  “ excessive  speeds, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
are  by  far  the  most  outstanding  causes  of  danger.” 
This  phrase  is  incontrovertible  because  it  is  a subtle 
platitude.  It  says,  in  effect,  that  “ dangerous  speeds 
....  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous,”  and  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  weigh  with  the  Commission  in 
support  of  the  speed  limit. 

56.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Royal  Auto- 
mobile Club  supports  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Conference  of  Motor  Organisations  that : — 

“12 no  speed  limits  for  mechanically 

propelled  vehicles  should  be  imposed 
except  in  relation  to  vehicles  of  exceptional 
types,  to  be  defined  by  Order.* 

LORD  CECIL’S 

ROAD  VEHICLES  REGULATION  BILL. 

57.  The  supporters  of  this  Bill  reiterate  that  the 
growth  of  road  use  has  been  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  danger  to  pedestrians,  horsed  and  motor 
traffic,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  increase  of 
danger  is  more  than  proportional  to  the  growth  of 
traffic  flow. 

58.  The  increase  of  danger  and  inconvenience  needs 
no  iteration — its  disproportionate  growth  to  that  of 
traffic  flow  (the  accident  ratio)  has  received  no  proof 
whatever,  for  the  number  of  vehicles  registered  is  no 
guide  to  the  amount  of  their  use.  It  is  considered 
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that  the  average  road  mileage  per  vehicle  is  to-day 
far  greater  than  formerly,  and  probably  the  second 
claim  is  wrong. 

59.  It  is  imquestionably  desirable  to  attempt  to 
reduce  risk  and  inconvenience,  but  to  do  this  by 
reducing  traffic  flow  is  to  court  serious  and  unforeseen 
results.  Some  of  the  ways  of  reducing  traffic  flow 
advocated  in  this  Bill  promise  actually  to  increase  the 
accident  ratio.  It  is  no  justification  of  a procedure  to 
claim  that  it  wiU.  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  ; 
thus  to  stop  aU  traffic  flow  would  stop  all  traffic 
accidents,  but  it  would  not  therefore  be  justifiable. 
Justification  requires  more  than  that  statement. 

60.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  proposers  of  such  a Bill  as 
this  to  prove  that  some  nearer  approach  is  made  by  its 
means  to  the  one  desirable  goal.  This  goal  is  to  secure 
the  minimum  of  accidents  and  inconvenience  per 
quantum  or  per  unit  of  traffic  flow.*  Tliis  is  the  goal  of 
the  Royal  Automobile  Club. 

61.  The  mixed  selection  of  impediments  to  road  use 
preferred  in  this  Bill  are  : humps  in  the  road,  infallible 
pohce  traps  and  inflexible  speed  limits,  mechanically 
governed  vehicle  speed,  driving  tests,  compulsory  in- 
surance and  locking  brakes  on  all  wheels. 

62.  As  regards  humps  or  other  impediments  in  the 
roads,  their  trial  has  been  attended  by  non-success 
abroad  and  they  have  in  most  cases  been  abandoned. 
Li  parts  of  Germany  large  stones,  compelling  vehicles 
to  a zig-zag  course,  were  tried,  condemned  and  aban- 
doned. In  France  “ oaniveaux  ” have  been  arranged 
by  vindictive  villagers  and  in  most  places  abandoned. 
Rough  paves  of  former  days  have  been  kept  unrepaired 
with  the  same  objective.  At  great  expense  they  are 
being  replaced  in  many  cases  by  good  roads. 

63.  These  devices  add,  moreover,  to  the  expense  and 
efforts  of  animal  traction,  they  conduce  to  the  breaking 
of  carriage  springs  on  motor  cars,  to  the  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  driver’s  poise,  with  loss  of  sure  steering 
and  control.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  humps  and 
“ oaniveaux  ” have  less  effect  on  powerful  vehicles  of 
long  wheel  base,  which,  presumably,  it  is  desired  to 
retard  as  much  as  or  more  than  the  others.  These 
devices  lead  to  high  momentary  pressures  on  tyres  and 
high  stresses  on  springs,  and  therefore  tend  to  determine 
that  tyre  bursts  and  spring  brealrs,  which  themselves 
conduce  to  loss  of  control,  shall  preferably  occur  at 
the  moment  of  entry  into  a populous  neighbour- 
hood. 

64.  If  the  Bill  intends  to  impose  and  inflexibly 
enforce  a 20  m.p.h.  speed  limit,  the  effect  on  traffic 
flow  and  on  the  motor  industry  can  be  appreciated  by 
the  fact  that  a motor  car  which  caimot  exceed  20 
m.p.h.  is  unsaleable.  Such  a oar  has  been  tried  during 
the  earlier  period  when  20-mile  police  traps  were  in 
vogue — it  could  not  be  sold.  This  enforcement  would, 
moreover,  extinguish  the  British  motor  industry  for 
export  by  depriving  it  of  the  experience  necessary  to 
secure  a vital  desideratum  in  aU  markets. 

65.  The  inflexible  enforcement  of  a 20  m.p.h.  speed 
limit  will  require  a large  deflection  of  police  activity 
from  the  real  danger  points  to  prove  careless  or  reckless 
driving,  with  correspondingly  bad  results.  AVhether 
the  inflexibly  enforced  speed  limit  is  set  at  20  m.p.h., 
or  at  another  figure,  say  45  m.p.h.,  this  enforcement 
will  fail  to  touch  the  main  question  of  accidents.  On 
this  matter  there  exists  information. 

66.  The  investigations  of  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  (1927)  proved 
that  the  large  majority  of  accidents  would  not  thereby 
be  elimuiated.  The  buUi  occur  at  speeds  less  than  20 
m.p.h.  Indeed,  the  majority  occur  below  15  m.p.h. 
Only  6 per  cent,  occur  at  speeds  in  excess  of  20  m.p.h. 
and  that  in  a period  when,  from  the  relaxation  of 
police  timing,  a very  large  amoimt  of  driving  was 
effected  at  the  higher  speeds. 

* Note. — A unit  of  traffic  flow  might,  for  example, 
be  one  hundred  tons  or  one  hundred  average  vehicles 
conveyed  one  hundred  miles  in  a day. 
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67.  The  meohanical  limitation  of  vehicle  speeds  is 
not  only  rmenforceable  (physically),  but  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  must  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  acci- 
dents. The  reasons  for  this  are,  perhaps,  worth 
indicating.  Briefly  stated,  a governed  car  speed  is  a 
formidable  incitement  to  the  dangerous  manoeuvi’e 
known  as  “ cutting  in.’ 

It  delays  and  extends  over  long  periods  the  act  of 
overtaking  considerably.  If  the  governed  speed  is 
20  m.p.h.,  and  the  veliicle  is  proceeding  at  19  m.p.h., 
a driver  wishing  to  overtake  has  an  available  difference 
of  speed  of  one  m.p.h.  With  this  difference  the  time 
necessary  to  complete  the  act  is  about  one  And  a 
half  minutes,  or  say  about  half  a mile,  during  which 
the  vehicle  will  be  more  or  less  alongside.  This 
distance  could  be  reduced  to  a quarter  of  a mile  by 
“ cutting  in  ” [i.e.,  crossing  the  bows  of  the  overtaking 
car  while  allowing  an  interspace  of  less  than  the  amount 
needed  for  safely  maintaining  its  19  m.p.h.  traveUing 
speed).  “ 

68.  The  eflective  width  of  most  of  the  roads  in 
England  is  such  that,  during  the  protracted  period  of 
“ alongside  running,”  they  would  be  reduced  to  single- 
way  roads  for  the  tune,  and  the  mconvenience  and 
risk  of  all  traffic  in  the  reverse  direction  and  all 
traffic  from  tributary  roads  will  be  seriously 
increased. 

Eor  safety,  all  overtaking  should  be  acliieved  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Actual  trials  of  this  device  were 
made  some  years  ago  and  drivers  described  it  as  a 
death  trap. 

The  overtaking  vehicle  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
power  to  effect  a clean  and  safe  overtaking — its 
driver’s  attention  is  necessarily  removed  from  his 
speed  indicator  since  he  is  attending  to  the  vehicle 
to  be  passed.  He  touches  the  20  m.p.h.  limit.  Suddenly 
the  governor  operates,  brakes  are  apphed  when  only 
acceleration  coifld  avoid  coUision,  and  the  result  must 
be  disastrous. 

69.  If  the  “ governed  speed  limit  ” is  a higher  speed 
than  20  m.p.h.  the  numerals  in  the  above  example  will 
be  different  but  the  risks  much  the  same. 

70.  Driving  tests  for  hcence  and  compulsory  in- 
surance have  been  discussed  previously.  (See  para- 
graphs 38-48.) 

71.  Finally,  the  draft  Bill  enshrmes  an  elementary 
fallacy  by  treating  the  locking  of  the  wheels  of  a 
vehicle  as  a measure  of  the  maximum  efficiency  of 
the  brakes,  whereas  this  is  merely  a means  of  securing 
the  maximum  destruction  of  roads  and  tyres,  with  less 
than  the  best  retardation  of  the  vehicle. 


4051.  [Chairman)  ; I see  from  paragraph  1 
of  your  Memorandum  that  the  Club  approves  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  appointed  in  order  to  enquire  into 
methods  of  “ securing  the  employment  of  all  means 
of  transport  to  the  greatest  public  advantage  ” ? — 
Yes,  I put  the  word  “ all  ” into  italics,  as  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  been  done,  and  we  attach  much 
importance  to  it. 

4052.  We  are  concerned,  not  only  with  motor 
vehicles,  but  with  all  kinds  of  transport  of  whatever 
character  ? -Yes,  that  is  how  I read  the  reference 
to  the  Commission. 

4053.  Then  you  suggest  to  us  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  there  should  bo  a comprehensive 
Road  Traffic  Bill.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
we  think.  W e are  convinced  that  it  is  the  chief 
way  of  getting  a notable  step  in  safety  and  of  securing 
some  exercise  of  foresight  against  the  risks  that 
are  going  to  arise  with  the  development  of  road 
traffic. 

4054.  You  mean  not  only  by  motor  car  and  motor 
brus  and  motor  lorry,  but  by  horse-drawn  traffic, 
pedestrians,  and  everything  else  ? — I mean  something 
even  more  than  that.  I felt  there  was  a little  diffi- 


culty in  maldng  clear  what  that  word  “ compre- 
hensive ” really  mcluded,  and  I wrote  a note.  It  is 
succinct,  although  it  runs  to  six  pages  of  foolscap. 
Shall  I let  you  have  this  from  me  ? 

4056.  Can  you  give  us  azi  epitome  of  it  ? — Formerly 
the  road  transport  and  transit  industry  in  winch 
we  are  involved  was  governed  by  the  radius  of  action 
of  a^  horse,  and  the  legislation  which  now  exists  is 
dominated  by  that  consideration.  To-day  this 
industry  has  grown  to  be  a large  entity,  extending 
from  shore  to  shore  of  the  coimtry.  The  industry 
wants  rationalising,  to  use  the  fashionable  word. 
The  interests  we  want  to  embrace  are  all  roads, 
main  and  local,  because  we  think  that  if  we  want 
the  traffic  to  flow  smoothly,  safely,  and  swiftly 
we  must  consider  the  minor  roads  which  constitute 
slnmts,  and  we  must  also  embrace  all  forms  of  traffic 
units — whatever  rrms  or  walks  on  any  road.  As  an 
industry  it  is  greater  than  the  railways.  On  analogy 
with  the  railways,  the  capital  of  this  industry  include 
three  important  parts  : (1)  the  roads  (like  the  rails 
on  the  railways)  ; (2)  the  vehicles,  and  each  of  these 
has  its  attendant  constructional  depots  and  garages  ; 
and  (3)  sundries,  fuel,  fodder  and  their-  distribution’ 
The  extent  and  kind  of  this  capital  is  some  guide 
as  to  what  may  be  legitimate  m upkeep  and  new 
capital  expenditm-e  and  administrative  charges 
generally,  a kind  of  measure  of  what  is  wanted  in 
the  way  of  annual  expenditure,  and  in  the  way  of 
capital  expenditure  on  maintaining  an  industry  of 
this  magnitude  in  being.  This  generalisation  is  not 
entirely  devoid  of  importance,  and  so  I tried  to  make 
out  the  capital  value  in  poimds.  It  cannot  be  done 
accurately,  but  this  capital  is  perhaps  from  £2,000 
milhons  to  £1,600  millions  (according  to  how  much 
you  write  off). 

4056.  You  mean  the  making  of  all  the  roads  of 
the  country  ? —Yes,  there  are  178,000  miles  of  roads 
in  England,  and  it  will  pan  out  at  about  £2,000,000,000 
worth.  If  you  write  that  down  to  £1,600.000,000,  you 
will  get  back  to  about  £2,000,000,000  by  putting 
in  the  value  of  road  plant,  garages  and  vehicles. 
You  are  also  concerned  with  the  value  of  the  capital 
locked  up  in  the  stuff  on  the  vehicles,  and  though 
the  figure  matters  very  much,  it  does  not  affect 
the  argument.  I take  it  at  £2,000,000,000  and 
probably  this  estmiate  is  on  the  under  side.  Com- 
pared with  the  railways  the  road  transport  and 
transit  industry  employs  many  times  the  number 
of  persons,  more  than  twice  the  number  of  vehicle 
units,  and  more  than  three  times  the  mileage  of 
roads.  It  is  a very  big  business  and  the  point  arises 
as  to  how  this  great  industry  must  be  managed.  It 
is  clearly  divided  into  two  parts.  There  are  [a)  the 
roads  and  their  construction,  and  (6)  the  vehicles 
and  their  control.  If  you  were  running  this  business 
you  would  certainly  have  two  managers  for 
these  two,  and  you  would  insist  that  they  realize 
that  however  great  may  have  been  the  cost  of  the 
roads,  their  value  becomes  nearly  zero  in  the  absence 
of  traffic  imits  to  run  on  them.  (In  traffic  units  I 
include  pedestrians,  perambulators,  steam  rollers 
and  everything  that  uses  the  road  or  footway.) 
To  secure  the  effective  and  safe  use  of  the  roads 
must  be  the  object  of  both  these  managers.  If  the 
two  heads  or  managers  of  [a)  and  (6)  respectively  could 
but  be  discovered,  if  you  could  only  find  out  where 
they  were,  you  would  say  “For  God’s  sake  will  you 
consifit  together,  gentlemen,  and  adopt  a policy  of 
foresight  and  agreement,  otherwise  strangled  traffic, 
accidents  and  waste  will  be  inevitable.”  We  Icnow 
there  are  thousands  of  congestions,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  accidents  in  the  year.  Those 
managers  whose  existence  we  say  is  imperative 
must  work  together  or  the  industry  will  not  run 
right.  In  fact  these  evils  exist  now.  If  it  were 
desired  to  ensure  that  the  unanimity  of  the  managers, 
whether  on  general  or  detailed  policies,  should  be  for 
ever  obstructed,  no  more  effective  impediments  than 
the  following  could  be  readily  devised.  Divide  the 
bulk  (not  all)  of  the  management  of  the  roads  among 
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about  1,700  independent  committees  whose  personnel 
is  changeable  at  various  intervals  by  electorates 
with  widely  divergent  interests. 

4057.  You  mean  ? — The  1,700  odd  rural  and  other 
highway  authorities.  Pass  legislation  giving  to  some 
of  these  different  powers  to  the  others.  Give  to 
these  committees  control  of  about  half  the  money 
for  roads,  give  the  rest  to  a Minister  with  no  direct 
authority  over  the  control  of  the  traffic  units.  Give 
the  control  of  traffic  rmits  to  a separate  Minister 
with  no  voice  in  the  lay-out  of  roads.  Give  neither 
Minister  any  power  over  the  1,700  committees  nor 
the  right  to  enforce  a design  or  plan  which  embraces 
all  roads  great  and  small.  Invent  separate  and 
different  laws  limiting  the  amoimt  of  control  exer- 
cisable over  the  three  main  classes  of  traffic  units. 
Lastly,  empower  a third  Minister  at  short  notice  to 
abstract  large  sums  from  previously  allotted  resources 
for  this  industry,  and  occasionally  to  return  part  of 
the  abstracted  money. 

4058.  I take  it  you  are  referring  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ? — I am.  The  point  is  that  the  above 
arrangements  for  management  would  be  considered 
detrimental  to  the  safe  and  economic  conduct  of  a 
great  industry  by  quite  a simple  person.  I have 
mentioned  the  three  classes  of  traffic.  They  are  (i)  the 
animal  group,  (ii)  the  mechanical  and  cycle  group, 
and  (iii)  the  pedestrian  group,  and  they  are  variously 
legislated  for  and  governed  by  quite  different  sorts  of 
rules,  (i)  By  ancient  Statutes  and  indeterminate 
customs,  both  framed  before  the  next  class  existed ; 
(ii)  by  more  recent  Acts,  and  indeterminate  and 
conflicting  customs ; and  (iii)  by  no  customs  of  be- 
haviour and  no  legal  control.  The  two  heads  of 
management  not  being  tangible  entities  cannot  collab- 
orate towards  defining  a fixed  futme  road  and 
traffic  pohcy.  The  aspirations  of  individuals.  Automo- 
bile or  other  clubs,  societies,  or  officials,  towards  this 
end  are  wasted  for  lack  of  a listener,  and  unfortunately 
the  efficacy  of  mistaken  opposition  to  any  forward 
looking  proposal — [that  can  be  instanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Safety  First  “ Keep  to  the  Left  ” campaign] — 
is  iimnensely  enhanced  by  the  elusive  character  of  the 
management.  I prepared  this  note  a few  days  ago 
but  I was  just  too  late  to  get  it  printed  for  circulation 
to  the  Commission. 

There  is  an  important  point  about  road  traffic 
accidents.  You  see  there  is  no  pohcy  in  the  management 
for  the  control  of  the  lay-out  of  roads,  no  real  policy,  and 
no  possibility  of  it.  In  view  of  this  chaos  of  management 
there  emerges  one  notable  fact,  not  the  number  of 
accidents,  but  the  astonishing  smahness  of  that  number, 
and  particularly  the  astonishing  smallness  of  the 
number  that  could  be  avoided  by  motor  car  drivers, 
and  the  general  good  behaviour  of  the  Enghsh 
individual,  despite  the  non-management  of  the  traffic. 
This  is  not  the  usual  way  of  looking  at  it,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  way  of  looking  at  it. 

4069.  On  that  you  say  the  number  is  small  compared 
with  what  might  happen  in  other  circumstances,  but 
still  you  must  admit  there  are  a great  many  accidents, 
and  if  there  had  not  been  motor  cars,  these  accidents 
would  not  have  happened.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes  ; 
but  the  question  is  a sort  of  trap.  It  would  equally 
be  true  that  if  there  had  been  no  roads  these  accidents 
would  not  have  occurred,  yot  that  is  no  reason  for 
blaming  the  roads.  I blame  the  management. 

4060.  Your  contention  is  that  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  systematic  lay-out  of  the 
roads  and  no  general  control  of  traffic  and  no  recog- 
nised customs  of  behaviour,  the  wonder  is  that  there 
have  not  been  more  accidents  ? — That  is  just  what  I 
mean.  I have  been  amazed  when  driving  and  watching 
aU  those  people,  a stream  of  all  sorts,  going  down  to 
and  returning  from,  and  crossing  the  road  to,  Penzance, 
and  have  thought  it  marvellous  there  are  not  more 
accidents,  considering  that  only  unguided  good  will 
IS  in  charge  of  vehicles  and  the  numerous  people 
anxiously  pottering  across  the  road.  I can  give  some 
statements  from  the  National  Safety  First  Association 
in  support  of  what  I say.  The  average  motor  vehicle 


in  England  travels  2,500,000  miles  for  one  fatal 
accident,  and  of  the  150,000  road  accidents  a year 
nearly  two -thirds  occur  through  causes  such  that  they 
could  not  have  been  avoided  by  any  act  of  the  motor 
driver.  They  were  not  “ motor  accidents  ” at  aU. 
Of  the  160,000  you  may  take  it  that  one-thud  in  rough 
figures  are  due  to  causes  which  the  motorists  could 
have  avoided,  but  the  two-thirds,  roughly  100,000, 
are  due  to  causes  which  could  not  have  been  avoided 
by  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  driver  of  the  motor 
vehicle. 

4061.  Or  a motor  cyohst  ? — Yes.  I am  taking  the 
inclusive  term.  Shah  I give  you  the  reference  ? 

4062.  I rather  want  to  get  you  on  to  your  Memoran- 
dum ? — Two-thirds  of  150,000  road  casualties  in  a 
year  is  so  great  a loss  that  the  uispiration  of  any  Road 
Traffic  Bin  must  be  derived  from  it,  even  more  than 
from  the  one-third  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
the  motor  drivers’  act.  You  must  consider  more  the 
behaviour  of  the  100,000  not  caused  by  motorists  than 
the  behaviour  of  the  50,000  which  were  caused  by 
motorists.  It  has  been  previously  thought  that  one 
could  deal  with  accidents  through  motor  car  traffic 
restrictions,  thinking  them  responsible,  and  that  by 
ruling  them  alone  you  can  prevent  accidents.  This 
plan  has  failed  100,000  times  last  year. 

Since  road  traffic  pohcy  must  be  oriented  in  relation 
to  safe  flow,  the  goal  sought  must  be  clearly  defined. 
For  a given  quantity  of  traffic  fiow  there  must  be  the 
least  quantity  of  accidents  possible  by  all  and  every 
means.  To  maintain  a flow  of  traffic  units  which  do 
not  cohide  two  things  are  required,  (i)  that  they  shall 
each  disclose  his  intended  movement,  and  (ii)  that  ah 
concerned  shah  heed  the  information  thus  disclosed. 

4063.  You  mean  everybody,  whether  the  driver  of 
a motor  or  a horse-drawn  veliicle,  or  a cyohst  or  a 
pedestrian,  must  indicate  to  other  traffic  what  he  is 
going  to  do  ? — Yes.  That  and  more  than  that.  Ah 
the  road  authorities  must  concentrate  on  securing  that 
“ intention  ” can  be  shewn  and  seen.  Li  the  lay-out 
of  their  roads  and  in  sign  posts,  etc.,  etc.,  they  must 
study  to  make  it  possible  for  drivers  and  pedestrians 
to  disclose,  to  the  other  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  For  example,  we  have  suggested 
putting  up  an  inverted  triangle  on  the  minor  road  so 
that  the  driver  or  pedestrian  in  the  minor  road  then 
knows  in  advance  what  it  is  he  is  approaching  and 
knows  the  kind  of  intention  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
proceeding  along  the  major  road.  Reciprocally  the 
man  on  the  main  road  observing  the  projecting  bonnet 
from  the  minor  road  knows  that  he  has  to  give  its 
driver  facihties.  The  whole  basis  of  signals  by  drivers, 
by  sign  posts  and  by  warning  symbols, is  “show  your 
intentions.”  If  I Imow  your  intentions  I can  adapt 
myself  to  them  and  avoid  you,  but  if  I do  not  know 
your  intentions  I cannot,  whether  you  be  a driver  or 
a walker. 

4064.  Let  us  take  that  one  point  you  have  mentioned. 
Surely  as  regards  approaching  a main  road  there  are 
two  rival  policies.  One  was  put  before  us  by  the 
Automobile  Association,  and  is  called  the  off-side  rule. 
There  is  the  other  which,  in  my  experience,  is  more  or 
less  obeyed  now,  although  not  universally,  and  often 
it  cannot  be  obeyed  because  people  camiot  know,  and 
that  is  the  policy  of  the  driver  on  the  minor  road  giving 
way  to  the  driver  on  the  main  road.  I understand 
that  is  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  ? — That  is  so. 

4065.  That  means  that  a driver  on  a minor  road, 
a road  in  a lower  classification,  must  always  give  way 
to  the  driver  on  the  main  road  ? — No,  it  does  not  quite 
mean  that. 

4066.  It  means  at  aU  events  that  he  is  warned  that 
he  is  approaching  a main  road  ? — ^He  is  warned ; that 
is  our  policy. 

4067.  And  should  go  dead  slow  ? — Our  idea  is  to 
conform  to  the  principle  that  you  must  not  use  language 
as  a warning  save  as  an  explanation  of  a symbol.  We 
want  to  use  the  sign  of  an  inverted  triangle  which  has 
been  agreed  to  internationally  so  far  as  the  A.I.A. 
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(the  Association  Internationale  des  Automobile  Clubs 
Reconnus)  is  concerned.  Any  explanatory  text  should 
be  additional  and  only  for  an  instructional  period. 

4068.  You  want  the  international  symbol  with  such 
explanation  as  “ approaching  main  road  ” or  “ dead 
slow  ” or  anything  else  ? — We  do  not  want  any  text 
put  in  the  explanation  which  issues  an  order  that  may 
be  varied.  We  are  afraid  of  “ your  risk,”  on  the  minor 
road  notice  because  that  implies  that  the  man  in  the 
main  road  has  no  risk.  I prefer  the  symbol.  I want 
the  people  on  the  main  road  still  to  come  under  the 
obligation  to  respect  all  other  traffic  intention.  I do 
not  want  them  to  have  a prior  right  of  way,  since  that 
makes  a busy  main  road  into  a barrier  to  all  cross  traffic. 

4069.  You  mean  the  man  approaching  the  main  road 
should  know  that  he  is  approaching  a place  of  danger 
and  he  must  look  out  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4070.  When  two  roads,  both  of  the  higher  classifica- 
tion, cross,  I suppose  one  has  got  to  be  selected  as 
minor  ? — Yes,  arbitrarily. 

4071.  The  local  authority  would  decide  that,  for 
example,  “ A ” road  has  to  give  way  to  “ B ” road  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  we  ask  that  it  may  be  a central  authori- 
ty, instructed  no  doubt  with  local  advice,  that  shall  do 
that,  so  that  it  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  aU  over 
the  country. 

4072.  That  is  one  point  that  I thought  I would 
clear  up  as  we  passed  ? — What  we  feel  is  that  there  is  a 
unanimous  demand  from  aU  the  traffic  units,  pedes- 
trians as  much  as  anybody  else,  that  the  units  of  all 
types  of  traffic  shall  show  their  intention,  and  what 
is  looked  for  is  the  central  authority  who  shall  unifor- 
mise  our  method  of  doing  it.  As  Sir  Hemy  Maybury 
very  wisely  said  “It  is  no  use  telling  people  to  be 
careful  unless  you  tell  them  ho-w  to  be  careful.”  We 
want  the  central  authority  to  tell  us  how  to  be  careful 
in  the  innumerable  situations  that  arise. 

4073.  I think  you  suggest  that  the  Minister  should 
issue  a sort  of  code  of  customs  which  would  not  have  the 
force  of  law,  because  you  do  not  want  to  multiply 
offences  ? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons.  When  some 
good  custom  has  been  tried  and  established  it  will  be 
time  to  consider  if  we  can  make  it  law,  but  let  us 
get  the  custom  first.  That  is  almost  a principle  in 
British  law-making. 

4074.  You  suggest  that  code  should  be  issued  by  the 
Minister  ? — I think  it  must  be  issued  by  such  a 
supreme  and  universally  respected  authority. 

4075.  It  would  be  applicable  to  aU  forms  of  traffic, 
including  pedestrians  ? — That  is  most  important. 
There  must  be  a section  of  the  code  for  every  type  of 
traffic.  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  has  tried  to 
make  a beginning  of  it  in  the  form  of  draft  proposals, 
on  which  we  want  to  hear  the  pros  and  cons  in  dis- 
cussion, but  I would  rather  not  put  these  draft 
proposals  before  this  Commission  as  our  considered 
opinion,  but  before  some  body  you  may  perhaps 
suggest  in  the  Road  Traffic  BUI. 

4076.  You  merely  put  before  us  the  general  principle 
that  such  a code  should  be  issued  ? — We  are  strong  on 
that. 

4077.  Which  woiUd  apply  to  aU  forms  of  traffic  ? — 
Which  we  wish  particularly  to  apply  to  aU  forms  of 
traffic. 

4078.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  introduce  a code 
for  other  forms  of  traffic  except  motor  traffic.  As 
regards  motor  traffic,  one  way  of  doing  it  would  be  to 
issue  the  code  to  everybody  who  applied  for  a licence  ? 
— No.  That  is  not  enough.  I fear  we  should  be  back 
in  trouble  ; that  we  shall  have  100,000  accidents  which 
we  cannot  possibly  avoid  because  the  other  people 
than  motor  drivers  have  no  code  of  conduct  on  the 
road.  We  have  ourselves  organised  for  information 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  motorists  now.  The  Automobile 
Association,  the  National  Safety-First  Coimcil,  and 
the  Royal  Automobile  Chib  have  together  conspired 
to  issue  a little  booklet  which  is  handed  to  every 
driver. 


4079.  In  what  way  do  you  suggest  that  code  could 
be  issued  to  others  than  motorists  ? I see  how  you 
can  do  it  with  motorists.  The  code  would  go  practi- 
cally to  everybody.  We  are  all  pedestrians  anyhow  ? 
— There  are  under  2 million  motorists  and  there  are 
almost  40  million  pedestrians  in  England.  It  must  go 
to  everybody,  and  there  is  only  one  way,  and  that  is 
publicity.  You  have  got  the  opportunities  of  publicity 
bjr  the  press  and  by  broadcasting,  which  I was  told  the 
other  day  by  Sir  John  Reith  reaches  almost  everybody. 
You  have  pavement  publicity  which  is  quite  easy  to 
do.  They  belong  to  the  highway  authorities.  You 
can  have  a roller  which  will  print  “ Keep  to  the  left  ” 
on  the  pavement.  I think  it  is  a case  of  facing  the 
expenditure  in  the  interest  of  all  and  I should  ask  for 
a vote  of  money.  In  providing  thus  for  life  saving 
the  draftsman  of  a new  Road  Traffic  BiU  (remember- 
ing that  disasters  alone  get  effective  publicity  without 
cost)  must  provide  funds  for  publicity,  having  rela- 
tion (a)  to  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  ; (6)  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  population  concerned  ; (c)  to  the 
money  value  of  150,000  accidents  per  aimum  to  be 
avoided,  and  that  warrants  the  expenditm'e  on 
publicity.  It  must  be  done  some  day.  Traffic 
units  that  cannot  learn  traffic  manners  cannot  be 
saved. 

4080.  What  is  your  next  point  ? I am  wondering 
when  I can  go  back  to  your  Memorandum  ? — I am  on 
page  4 of  my  typewritten  draft.  Near  the  bottom  of 
page  4 I say  they  shall  each  disclose  his  intended 
movement.  I say  that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
people  will  heed  the  information  as  to  intended  move- 
ment when  it  is  shown,  because  of  the  widespread 
demand  for  this  information.  I consider  that  the 
first  effort  of  the  management  of  the  roads  is  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  this  information  as  regards  intention, 
and  that  involves  questions  of  road  lay-out,  structure, 
shape,  footway  provision,  super-elevation,  lighting, 
road  warnings,  markings,  naming,  signposts,  etc., 
which  must  conspire  to  this  end,  viz.,  help  the  traffic 
to  show  its  intention. 

4081.  Just  a word  about  road  lay-out.  Isupposeyou 
regard  it  as  very  important  that  corners  should  not 
be  “ blind  ” ? — That  is  one  of  the  things,  and  should 
be  “ flared  ” in  addition.  When  a narrow  road  meets 
a broad  road,  not  only  should  the  buildings  not  come 
up  so  that  it  is  a blind  narrow  road,  but  the  opening 
into  the  main  road  should  be  flared  out,  because  in 
that  way  the  vehicle  from  the  minor  road  can,  even 
though  at  rest,  show  where  it  is  proposing  to  go. 

4082.  I think  it  is  the  fact  that  most  county 
councils  in  constructing  by-pass  roads  or  new  roads 
are  very  careful  ? — It  is  a grave  complaint  voiced  very 
emphatically  by  the  heads  of  such  important  Associa- 
tions as  the  Roads  Improvement  Association  and  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club  that  since  powers  have  been 
given  to  the  local  authorities  by  the  1925  Acts,  the 
Town  Planning  Act,  the  Roads  Improvement  Act  and 
the  Public  Health  Act,  these  powers  have  practically 
not  been  used.  It  puts  the  highway  authorities  to 
expenditm’e,  and  neither  the  unblinding  of  corners 
nor  the  flaring  of  pavements  to  allow  safe  entry  from 
one  road  to  another  has  been  done. 

The  Royal  Automobile  Club’s  opinion  is  that  you 
cannot  properly  manage  this  traffic  business  without 
information,  facts,  statistics  and  their  analysis.  You 
must  institute  a department  for  showing  which  are  the 
true  prime  causes  of  accident  and  experimenting  to 
determine  the  impediments  to  flow  and  the  causes  of 
free  traffic  flow.  At  the  present  moment,  with  such 
inadequate  statistics  as  there  are,  it  is  not  possible  to 
discover  what  is  the  prime  cause  of  accidents.  We 
are  prevented  from  proving  at  the  present  moment 
whether  medical  unfitness  is  a cause  of  accident  or  not. 
All  we  do  know  is  that  no  one  who  has  attempted  to 
tabulate  causes  of  accidents  has  found  enough  of  such 
accidents  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  put  “ medical 
unfitness  ” as  a heading.  We  want  a greater  sub- 
division and  means  of  analysing,  so  that  you  can 
attribute  a result  to  a cause.  The  statistics  are  very 
unhealthy. 
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4083.  You  want  more  examination  of  statistics  ? 

■ — -And  also  we  want  inquiry  into  and  statistics  of 
the  causes  of  accidents.  We  are  not  at  all  afraid 
as  motorists  that  such  inquiry  will  not  vindicate  us. 
Our  position  is  that  we  consider  ourselves  over  blamed, 
for  example,  by  the  calling  of  “road  accidents” — ■ 
“motor  accidents” — giving  the  dog  a bad  name 
unfairly,  when  in  fact  the  figures  I gave  suggest 
that  pedestrians  and  others  are  about  90  per  cent, 
more  blameworthy  than  we  are. 

4084.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  every  accident 
there  should  be  a pubho  inquiry  ? — Every  accident 
is  too  much.  I am  not  proposing  to  lay  out  a survey 
of  the  scheme  for  the  accident  position  or  what  it 
should  be.  We  Imow  it  is  very  often  impossible  to 
get  information,  and  it  was  only  by  the  Coroners 
being  induced  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Safety  First 
Council  that  we  were  able  to  prove  this  instructive 
fact,  that  104  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  accidents  could 
not  have  been  avoided  by  any  action  that  the 
motorist  could  have  taken.  Determinhig  such  facts 
is  a proper  function  of  and  a guide  to  management, 
and  a proper  chaimel  for  certain  expenditure. 

4085.  That  would  be  undertaken,  you  think,  by 
the  Ministry  ? — Or  by  whatever  is  organised  to 
constitute  these  two  managements.  I think  it  is 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  say  whether  the  Home  Office 

or  ...  . 

4086.  You  mean  a central  authority  ? — The  manage- 
ment, the  central  authority  of  some  kind.  We  think 
it  is  a proper  place  into  which  to  put  some  money, 
and  we  thhik  it  will  pay  you  in  the  economy  of  acci- 
dents if  you  will  spend  more  money  on  finding  out 
what  their  causes  are.  We  consider  that  this  kind 
of  work  includes  research,  observation,  statistics, 
experhnental  traffic  control,  and  experimental  road 
lay-out.  We  have  in  oru  minds  that  for  12  years 
we  have  suggested  roundabouts,  and  only  now  at 
last  we  have  got  them,  yet  nobody  knows  to-day 
whether  the  result  of  putting  in  a romidabout  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  has  or  has  not  increased  con- 
gestion at  Piccadilly  Circus.  It  is  a very  difficult 
subject.  It  requires  photographic  data  taken  from 
the  air  or  other  systematised  scientific  observation. 

4087.  I suppose  the  officials  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  in  London,  who  are  responsible  for  these 
experimental  traffic  arrangements,  are  tabulating 
the  results.  They  have  some  idea  ? — They  have 
some  idea,  and  they  get  some  idea  by  taking  a traffic 
comit.  This  is  inevitably  a most  laborious  way  of 
getting  at  a result  which  could  be  got  photographically, 
and  in  my  opinion,  much  as  I welcome  and  praise 
what  the  police  do,  which  they  do  remarkably  well, 
they  certainly  are  not  the  body  to  take  up  such  a 
scientific  work  as  technical  research  into  traffic  flow 
for  maximum  results.  I consider  that  the  flow  of 
traffic  is  an  inquiry  requiring  a high  degree  of  science, 
and  I do  not  tliink  the  education  and  training 
through  which  the  policeman  has  gone  suits  him  at 
all  either  to  conduct  or  analyse  such  experiments. 
When  experiment  has  found  and  proved  what  is  a 
good  thing,  I cannot  imagine  a more  sane  or  more 
sound  autocrat  in  a proper  way  than  the  London 
policeman  to  carry  it  out,  but  as  to  his  being  the 
right  person  to  evolve,  examine  or  conduct  the 
experiment,  I think  not. 

4088.  You  think  it  should  be  carried  out  by  some 
central  authority  ? — Yes.  I want  to  pomt  out  that 
we  are  anxious  to  do  everything  to  improve  traffic  flow, 
but  we  are  not  here  pressing  for  an  increase  of  traffic 
flow  in  order  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  fast 
traffic  units.  What  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  wants 
implies  removing  the  causes  of  delay  so  that  the 
traffic  flow  is  faster.  It  may  very  well  be  possible  to 
go  at  a less  top  speed  and  yet  increase  the  traffic 
flow.  We  want  to  have  removed  the  causes  of  delay 
amongst  which  are  lost  way,  fear  of  collision,  loitering, 
greedy  driving  and  traffic  strangulation ; thus 
obtaining  a shorter  time  on  the  road  for  each  journey. 


4089.  You  would  not  have  the  open  stretches 
that  you  have  now  ? — I have  flown  over  London 
during  what  appeared  to  a person  down  below  to  be 
hopeless  strangulation.  Traffic  seen  from  above 
was  found  to  be  in  little  lumps,  and  open  stretches. 
I have  an  aerial  photograph  of  London  taken  recently 
showing  an  emptiness  of  the  streets  which  one  would 
believe  impossible  in  congested  London. 

4090.  You  have  a terrific  lot  of  traffic  in  places, 
and  then  there  is  a completely  empty  space  ? — 
That  is  so. 

4091.  You  mean  that  the  general  average  speed 
might  be  higher,  although  the  actual  maximum 
might  be  lower  ? — Yes.  I am  not  dealing  with  the 
maximum  because  we  do  not  want  a maximum  speed 
limit  imposed.  That  is  another  question.  Our 
submission  is  that  to  improve  traffic  flow  makes  for 
safety,  since  it  imphes  essentially  the  dhniniition  by 
suitable  means  of  the  two  greatest  causes  of  retarda- 
tion, which  are  risk  of  accident,  and  congestion. 
These  two  things  hold  the  traffic  up.  If  you  could 
reduce  the  risk  of  accident,  and  the  congestions, 
you  would  find  that  traffic  flow  would  be  greatly 
improved.  The  Royal  Automobile  Club  claims 
that  to  aim  at  this  is  economically  sound  because 
it  corresponds  to  the  need  for  a greater  amormt  of 
transport  and  transit  without  a necessary  increase 
in  the  number  of  traffic  units  or  of  the  area  of  roads. 
At  present  when  a trader  finds  he  cannot  move  his 
goods  freely  enough  with  one  oar  he  will  buy  another 
car.  This  should  be  avoided,  as  you  can  carry  your 
stuff  with  less  traffic  units  if  you  make  it  possible  for 
the  existing  units  to  move.  If,  however,  a still 
further  increased  size  of  roads  were  to  be  required 
by  yet  fiuther  growths  of  traffic,  we  shall  achieve 
the  result  desired  with  a less  great  increase  of  roads 
and  of  ti'affic  rniits.  Improvement  of  traffic  flow 
is  the  more  easily  obtainable  in  England  that  many 
essential  details  for  such  improvement  have  been 
hitherto  and  still  are  neglected,  notably  rationalised 
management.  I quit  this  subject  by  saying  that 
when  a rationalised  management  evolves  a good 
scheme  of  traffic  movement  it  will  remain  useless 
till  the  units  concerned  are  taught  it.  That  means 
publicity  which  is  going  to  cost  money.  That  bread 
must  be  cast  on  the  water  because  it  will  come 
back  as  buttered  toast.  It  will  save  millions,  it  will 
save  life  and  limb,  it  will  save  much  false  recrimma- 
tion.  I have  tried  to  show  you  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  about  traffic  management  being  unified.  It 
is  all  one  big  smgle  problem. 

4092.  That  means  granting  much  greater  power 
and  authority  to  the  central  body  ? — It  looks  like  it, 
at  all  events  for  a time — and  involves  giving  some 
power  of  initiation  which  the  central  body  has  not 
got  as  regards  construction.  When  the  Augean  stable 
is  clean  we  can  put  back  the  horses. 

4093.  Greater  power  as  regards  road  construction 
and  road  maintenance  ? — ^Yes,  the  initiation  of  the 
schemes. 

4094.  And  also  traffic  signs  ? — Also  traffic  signs. 

4096.  Both  hand  signs  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  and 
also  the  signals  that  are  put  up  on  the  roads  ? — Yes. 
Owing  to  the  goodwill  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
practice  as  to  warnmg  symbols  is  almost  identical 
all  over  England.  There  was  an  instance  of  a case  in 
the  north  of  the  ooiuitry  where  the  ordinary  traffic 
symbols,  instead  of  being  erected  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road,  were  put  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
and  no  power  existed  to  compel  them  to  shift  those 
posts  from  the  right  side  of  the  road  to  the  left. 

4096.  You  think  there  should  be  that  power  1 — 
Yes,  I think  that  kind  of  uniformization  is  very 
important. 

4097.  Lr  other  words,  the  local  authorities  should 
erect  these  signals  and  should  be  controlled  as  regards 
uniformity  of  particular  symbols  by  the  central 
authority  ? — ^Yes. 
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4098.  Now,  an  analogous  point.  It  was  put  before 
us — I forget  by  whom,  but  by  one  of  the  Witnesses — • 
that  all  the  main  roads,  what  are  called  Class  I roads, 
should  be  nationalised.  What  is  the  view  of  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  about  that  ? You  have  in  England 
a certain  nmnber  of  roads  hke  the  routes  nationales 
in  Eranoe  ? — It  would  not  be  an  unmixed  advantage 
in  England,  because  the  phrase  implies  that  if  one 
set  of  roads  is  to  be  nationalised  the  other  roads  re- 
main localised.  The  drawback  I foresee  is  that  these 
national  roads  would  be  looked  after  from  national 
funds,  and  would  not  be  formed  into  a unified  scheme 
with  the  minor  roads,  whereas  I think  all  roads  ought 
to  be  planned  to  feed  and  relieve  one  another.  What 
we  should  like  to  see  would  be  that  the  traffic  should 
spread  itself  and  come  across  the  general  network 
quite  freely.  It  so  happens  that  all  the  roads  of 
London  have  conduced  to  the  overloading  of  Piccadilly 
and  of  the  ClerkenweU  Road  and  other  and  main  lines. 
Drivers  would  tend  to  converge  on  these  big  national 
roads,  chiefly  because  it  would  be  easier  to  find  one’s 
way — and  to  imitate  this  aspect  of  London  on  Eng- 
land’s roads  is  what  you  do  not  want.  A national 
system  of  roads  is  a different  thing. 

4099.  You  mean  that  certain  principles  of  lay-out 
and  so  on  should  be  set  out  by  the  Minister  to  the 
various  local  authorities  ? — ^Yes. 

4100.  Applying  not  only  to  Class  I roads  but  to  all 
roads  ? — ^Yes,  to  aU  roads,  and  a very  good  reason 
would  have  to  be  given  by  a local  authority  which  was 
making  variants  from  the  scheme  which  worlts  in 
with  the  whole  network. 

4101.  You  want  some  kind  of  what  you  call  here 
unified  procedure  ? — That  is  so. 

4102.  In  yom  Memorandum  you  say  something 
about  driving  to  the  danger  ? — ^Yes. 

4103.  In  paragraph  9 you  refer  to  the  grave  danger 
of  a drunken  driver  of  a motor  car  ? — It  is  only  an 
example.  It  so  happens  that  a drunken  driver  is  a 
grave  danger  with  any  vehicle. 

4104.  You  suggest  that  the  same  penalties  and  so 
on  should  apply  to  the  drunken  horse  driver  as  to  the 
drunken  motor  driver  ? — Or  the  drunken  driver  of  a 
road  roller.  At  the  present  moment  the  motor  car 
driver  has  all  the  attention  of  the  law,  but  a horsed 
wagon  may  have  a drunken  driver  and  you  can  do 
little  to  him,  though  in  a crowded  street  he  can 
certainly  do  damage  to  the  same  extent  as  a motor 
driver.  It  is  an  explanation  that  the  motor  car 
people  have  been  picked  out  by  the  law,  but  it  is  no 
justification. 

4105.  I suppose  there  are  so  many  more  mechanical 
vehicles  on  the  road  than  horse  vehicles  ? — That  is  a 
common  impression, but  the  number  is  about  the  same. 
But  the  cars  travel  much  more  and  are  seen  much 
more. 

4106.  It  is  not  the  number  of  vehicles  ; it  is  the 
number  of  miles  ? — The  number  of  “ vehicle-miles  ” 
is  widely  different.  The  number  of  possible  drunken 
drivers  is  about  the  same. 

4107.  Would  you  apply  the  same  principle,  that  all 
drivers  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  ? — As 
to  drunkenness,  yes. 

4108.  Then  the  question  of  rear  lights.  That  is 
the  law  ? — -That  is  more  or  less  aU  right. 

4109.  With  regard  to  roundabouts,  you  think  that 
horse  vehicles  should  be  able  to  go  the  other  way 
rormd  is  ridiculous.  I think  there  is  some  proposal 
in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  to  give  the  Minister  power  to 
deal  with  that  ? — I do  not  remember  where  it  is,  but 
it  is  a very  sane  thing  to  do. 

4110.  There  is  a provision,  I am  told,  enabling  the 
Minister  to  close  roads  which  would  make  it  possible 
to  have  one-way  traffic  for  all  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

4111.  You  think  one-way  traffic  should  be  for  all 
classes  ? — Our  fundamental  position  is  that  these  are 
details  which  I have  quoted  as  examples.  There  is  a 


different  law  for  Jack  than  there  is  for  Tom,  and  if 
you  are  going  to  get  different  traffics  to  go  on  the  same 
roads  you  must  have  the  same  laws  of  behaviour  and 
control — subject  to  the  least  amount  of  differences  in 
view  of  their  diSerent  disabilities. 

4112.  All  what  you  call  traffic  units  ? — Yes. 

4113.  Is  the  pedestrian  a traffic  unit  ? — A most 
important  traffic  unit. 

4114.  Would  you  say  he  must  not  go  across 
a roundabout  ? — Yes.  I suggest  he  must  go 
round  and  that  if  you  want  to  save  the  lives  of 
pedestrians  at  Piccadilly  Circus  they  must  never 
wander  into  that  vortex.  A roundabout  is  a con- 
tinuously rotating  vortex  of  vehicles  which  throws  off 
its  periphery  the  vehicles  it  has  done  with,  and  a 
roundabout,  therefore,  is  a thing  which  ought  never  to 
stop.  The  roads  which  come  into  it  from  the  sides 
or  are  taking  away  its  rejects  can  be  held  up  (as  little 
as  possible),  but  the  roimdabout  itself  should  never  be 
stopped.  The  roundabout  is  necessarily  a place  where 
the  density  of  traffic  loading  is  very  high.  It  has  to 
accept  vehicles  from  all  parts  on  to  its  small  area,  and 
it  is  perfect  madness,  with  all  these  feeder  roads,  ever 
to  stop  the  roundabout  itself  save  as  a last  extreme 
measure.  If  a roundabout  never  stops,  the  pedestrians 
should  never  cross  it.  Indeed  they  never  can  do  so 
safely.  Many  pedestrians  understand  the  problem, 
but  nothing  of  value  can  be  done  tiU  they  are  shown 
how  to  act  all  in  the  same  manner. 

4115.  In  London  they  put  “ Cross  Here  ” notices 
on  the  side  ? — They  do,  but  of  course  these  notices 
have  no  power.  Nobody  has  any  power  to  oblige 
the  pedestrian  to  do  anything. 

4116.  But  even  in  your  proposal  you  suggest  a 
code  which  is  to  be  a code  of  custom,  not  of  law  ? — 
Quite  true.  You  would,  however,  soon  have  730wer 
of  custom.  I do  not  want  to  punish  pedestrians  but 
to  save  them.  There  is  no  law  which  obliges  a motor 
car  to  drive  on  the  left-hand  or  right-hand  side  of 
a refuge,  but  when  the  magistrates  unanimously 
consider  driving  on  the  right  as  danger,  the  custom 
becomes  effective  and  it  is  the  rule.  The  magistrates 
are  ahead  of  the  law — and  quite  wisely  they  have 
decided  that  if  you  go  on  the  wrong  side  of  a refuge 
you  pay  your  fine. 

4117.  I understand  that  your  principle  is  that  the 
same  regulations,  the  same  code  and  so  on  should 
apply  to  every  kind  of  traffic  unit  ? — Substantially. 
Miay  I reword  your  phrase  ? It  will  not  be  quite  the 
same,  but  the  various  customs  will  be  evolved  for 
the  same  purpose. 

4118.  On  the  same  principle  ? — On  the  same 
practice.  It  would  be,  for  example,  monstrous  that 
a free-wheel  bicycle  should  not  be  obliged  to  have 
brakes.  They  can  come  down  a side  road  into  a 
main  road  and  cannot  stop  themselves.  This  is  then 
called  a “ motor  accident.”  When  brakes  are  being 
considered  cycles  and  horse  vehicles  should  be  taken 
into  account  also. 

4119.  I think  that  covers  nearly  all  the  first  part 
of  your  Memorandum.  Have  you  anything  more 
to  say  on  uniform  road  customs,  beginning  at  para- 
graph 16  ? — That  paragraph  is  very  much  what  I 
have  said  to  you. 

4120.  In  paragraph  18  I think  you  want  to  make 
the  point  that  the  motor  car  is  not  merely  a luxury 
vehicle  for  holidays  and  weekends  and  so  on  ? — 
But  that  it  is  used  also  in  the  middle  of  the  week 
when  it  is  doing  work.  A part  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  is  being  carried  on  by  its  means. 

4121.  By  the  professional  man  ? — By  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  workers.  Even  in  the  country  it  is 
doing  work  when  it  goes  shopping.  The  men  in  the 
country  cottages,  all  kinds  of  people  have  got  a car 
or  a motor  cycle,  and  it  is  very  important  to  realise 
that  the  position  of  motoring  has  changed  ; that  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  luxury  vehicle  it  was.  The  rather 
rich,  rude  fellow  who  used  to  be  represented  as  the 
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motorist  is  gone.  The  car  and  cycle  is  run  by  every 
sort  of  iDerson  and  the  car  is  not  substantially  a luxury. 
It  no  doubt  will  have  a luxury  tax  since  there  is  a 
fraction  of  luxiuy  use.  That  is  not  its  main  object, 
and  in  its  broad  sense  we  ask  you  to  include  the  motor 
car  as  an  element  in  the  transport  industry  which 
is  during  certauily  five-sevenths  of  its  time  engaged 
in  the  ordinary  industrial  and  business  work  of  the 
community. 

4122.  I think  we  quite  see  that  point  ? — Paragraph 

20  relates  to  local  authorities.  I touch  in  detail  on 
what  might  be  the  interests  of  some  local  authorities, 
and  this  makes  me  anxious  that  there  should  be  a 
firm  guiding  hand  available ' over  them  in  the  last 
resort.  In  each  local  authority  there  are  three  kinds 
of  traffic — a,  h and  c,  from  the  point  of  view  I am 
taking : (a)  the  traffic  which  takes  up,  circulates 

and  delivers,  all  within  the  locality.  That  driver  or 
owner  is  quite  possibly  on  the  local  authority.  Then 
there  is  (6)  the  traffic  which  comes  from  London  to 
the  village.  This  is  rather  in  competition  with  (a). 
The  grocer  or  vendor  in  the  village  may  well  dislike 
the  retailer  coming  in  from  London  and  he  will  do 
what  he  can  in  reason  to  impede  his  access.  And  he 
can  mfiuence  the  local  authority  accordingly.  Then 
there  is  (e)  the  through  traffic.  Those  three  classes 
of  traffic  which  a central  authority  will  consider 
each  according  to  their  importance  will  necessarily 
not  be  considered  by  a local  authority  in  the  same  way, 
even  though  they  are  quite  liberal  minded  men.  For 
example,  a local  authority  may  be  m the  unfortunate 
position  of  being  between  two  industrial  neighbom- 
hoods  which  both  want  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  but  it  is  contrary  to  its  interests  that  those 
two  should  communicate  with  one  another.  It  does 
not  want  them  to  have  a through  route.  The  body 
in  the  middle  may  hate  it  and  object  to  its  mainten- 
ance cost,  in  many  cases.  We  need  some  external 
person  who  says  that  for  the  general  good  of  the 
country  those  two  places,  X and  Z,  must  be  able  to 
communicate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Y does  not 
like  it. 

4123.  Surely  they  cannot  stop  conununioation  ? — 
Substantially  they  can,  by  failing  to  develop  bye- 
pass,  through  route  or  roundabout  facilities.  That 
is  the  point.  In  fact  they  do  fail  to  rise  the  Public 
Health  and  Road  Improvement  Acts  of  1925, 
when  better  lay-outs  of  roads  are  demanded  by  other 
people. 

4124.  Which  does  not  give  any  facilities  in  the 
shape  of  minor  roads  to  through  traffic  ? — Yes,  it 
will  never  occur  quite  like  that.  It  will  occur  indirectly. 
As  you  travel  from  here  to  a certain  county  you 
will  cross  roads  in  one  area  in  bad  condition,  and  then 
you  go  on  and  see  fu'st  class  maintenance  further  on — 
why  ? It  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  some  intermediate 
highway  authority. 

4125.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  ? — By  a 
central  manager  over  it  all.  The  central  hand  is  not 
interested  in  X,  Y or  Z.  He  wants  commmiieation 
quite  free. 

4126.  What  could  the  central  hand  do  ? The 
central  hand  would  be  responsible  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Road  Fund  ? — It  is  so  now.  That  is  one 
lever  now  ; the  one  reason  why  the  chaos  is  not 
worse  confounded. 

4127.  They  have  got  that  lever  now  ? — As  a lever, 
yes,  but  with  no  initiative.  The  Transport  Minister 
has  no  power  to  make  a local  authority  initiate  any- 
thing.  ^ He  can  lirre  them  into  doing  it,  and  if  the 
objection  is  that  it  costs  money,  then  the  Transport 
Minister  has  the  right  to  say  “ I will  pay.”  That 
frequently  gets  over  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  a bad  way. 
Supposing  it  is  the  rivalry  of  two  towns  which 
causes  one  of  them  not  to  want  the  traffic  to  pass 
through  it  readily  to  its  rival.  On  the  face  of  it 
there  is  rivalry  between  towns.  I do  not  suggest 
that  bad  road  upkeep  will  be  thought  out  of  malice 
prepense.  This  malignancy  does  not  exist.  There 


will  be  so  much  money  and  so  many  roads  to  attend 
to  ; and  the  roads  which  will  be  preferred  will  be 
those  least  noxious  to  the  interests  of  the  locality. 

4128.  What  is  your  remedy  ? — The  central  hand. 

4129.  The  Minister,  or  whoever  it  is,  is  going  to 
order  a local  authority  to  repair  a road  ? — Not  quite. 
I do  not  think  he  will  do  that,  but  I think  he  will 
do  this. ' I think  he  ought  to  have  inspectors  to  sec 
that  the  roads  of  the  country  are  kept  up  in  accord 
with  his  foreseeing  plans,  and  I think  those  inspectors 
would  make  reports  which  would  result  in  warning 
notices  drawing  attention  to  matters.  If  ultimately 
a positive  stop  were  discovered  I think  some  provision 
for  obliging  them  to  do  it,  as  was  done  with  the 
boards  of  guardians  who  failed  to  do  this,  that  or 
the  other,  would  be  necessary.  Anyway  there  should 
be  some  ultimate  central  power. 

4130.  It  might  come  to  this,  that  the  Minister  would 
declare  them  in  default  ? — That  is  it.  Such  power 
operates  merely  by  being  there.  It  will  probably  not 
be  called  mto  active  operation.  You  see,  we  want  the 
roads  planned  for  the  general  good  and  not  for  the 
local  interest.  There  was,  for  example,  a roundabout 
in  the  City  (I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  rights  of 
that  particular  case) — the  local  shopkeepers  or  others 
who  are  disaffected  by  a roundabout  may  well  be 
blocking  very  important  interests,  quite  external  to 
their  own.  For  a roundabout  is  a linlrage  between  the 
two  areas  at  the  sides  of  the  romidabout.  Yet  the 
ultimate  authorities  as  to  shutting  it  down  are  those 
who  are  not  concerned  even  to  Imow  that  two  ex- 
ternal interests  exist. 

4131.  You  are  always  liable  to  that  ? — I want  them 
over -ruled,  after  due  investigation,  by  this  ultimate 
authority. 

4132.  You  want  more  imiform  arrangements  as  to 
such  things  as  danger  signs  and  white  lines  ? — I have 
already  mentioned  the  danger  signs.  The  white  lines 
came  in  as  an  admirable  thing  and  the  drivers  of  all 
vehicles,  finding  they  were  useful  withoirt  any  pubhshed 
orders,  decided  to  abide  by  them  and  they  have  been 
abided  by  very  w'eU.  Later  on  m going  through 
a village  we  find  while  trying  to  obey  the  behests  of 
the  white  line  that  the  local  vehicles  are  standing  per- 
manently and  have  taken  up  the  whole  of  the  space 
ruled  off  by  the  white  line.  This  is  quite  wrong.  The 
Transport  Minister  issues  a sheet  of  advice  about 
white  lines,  but  no  local  authority  need  accept  this  or 
any  other  advice — yet  the  valuable  convention  of 
white  lines  will  lose  all  its  protective  value  if  the 
convention  is  outraged  by  those  who  ought  to  respect 
it.  The  convention  to  be  useful  must  obviously  be 
everywhere  the  same  ; I ask  that  there  be  an  authority 
to  ensure  that  it  is  the  same,  since  advice  is  clearly 
insufficient. 

4133.  And  you  regard  such  irregularities  in  the 
use  of  the  white  fine  as  dangerous  ; and  you  think 
customs  aro  things  the  Transport  Ministry  should  be 
the  authority  for  ? — -Yes. 

4134.  I want  to  ask  you  a practical  point  on  this. 
Do  you  not  think  we  suffer  from  too  great  a multi- 
plicity of  road  signals  and  white  lines? — We  do  greatly, 
and  partly  for  this  reason.  You  remember  in  the  early 
days  when  the  triangle  was  invented  by  some  ingenious 
person,  the  local  authorities’  idea  was  to  warn  the 
through  motorists  that  there  were  side  roads.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  are  an  enormous  number  of 
triangles  on  some  through  roads,  and  there  are 
triangles  when  the  man  can  clearly  see  the  side  road 
itself,  and  he  forms  the  evil  habit  of  not  heedmg  the 
the  warning  of  the  triangles.  The  Royal  Automobile 
Club  begged  the  Ministry  to  notify  authorities  to  put 
marks  in  the  minor  roads  (namely  an  inverted  triangle) 
and  to  withdraw  such  other  triangles  in  the  through 
roads  as  were  not  strictly  needed. 

4135.  There  are  many  private  road  signs  ? — Private 
signs  are  usually  an  impertinence.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  of  course. 
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4136.  There  is  a clause  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  enabling  a local  authority  to  move  those  private 
signs.  Would  you  approve  of  that  ? — I should  approve 
of  their  being  removed  ; unless  some  special  legislation 
is  introduced  you  cannot  very  well  prevent  a man 
putting  something  on  his  own  land. 

4137.  It  says  any  sign  which  is  visible  from  the 
road  ? — That  is  admirable. 

4138.  You  would  approve  of  that  ? — Yes,  but  there 
should  be  some  authority  to  permit  a particular  person 
to  do  it  if  there  were  good  reason,  I suppose,  as  there 
might  be  exceptions.  Everything  on  the  road  has 
multitudinous  aspects. 

4139.  I will  read  Clause  43  (3)  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  which  is  rather  important.  “ The  Council 
is  by  notice  in  writing  to  require  the  owner  or  occupier 
of  any  land  upon  which  any  warning  sign  post  or 
direction  or  warning  is  displayed  to  remove  it  if  it 
does  not  comply  with  the  regulations  or  is  not  author- 
ised by  the  Council,  and  if  any  person  fails  to  comply, 
the  Council  may  remove  it  themselves,  doing  as  little 
damage  as  possible  ” and  so  on  ? — Yes,  when  the 
Transport  Ministry  sent  us  this  Bill  we  went  through 
it,  and  we  have  nothing  whatever  against  that. 

4140.  Now  coming  to  paragraph  28,  you  make  a 
great  point  about  traffic  behaviour,  that  aU  traffic 
should  go  on  the  left  side  ? — Yes,  we  are  desirous  of 
that. 

4141.  Your  view  is,  I understand,  that  most  of  the 
traffic  is  driven  on  the  crown  of  the  roads.  If  all 
traffic  were  driven  on  the  left,  people  would  only  go  to 
the  right  on  to  the  crown  to  overtake  vehicles,  and 
even  then  they  should  give  signs? — ^Yes,ithas  manyside 
results.  If  the  traffic  drives  normally  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  an  insistent  demand  will  arise 
against  excessive  camber.  Thereupon  this  will  have 
to  be  altered,  by  the  pressure  of  public  demand. 

4142.  The  camber  is  the  difficult  thing,  you  think  ? 
— You  might  find  you  are  slipping  down  towards  the 
ditch  on  a wet  over-cambered  road,  and  now  that  the 
roads  are  tarred  the  degree  of  camber  formerly 
required  to  throw  the  water  off  the  road  is  not  re- 
quired now.  One  reason  for  keeping  every  vehicle  on 
the  left  is  to  enable  a straight  through  vision  of  the 
whole  road  ahead  to  be  had,  even  though  there  is 
traffic  on  it,  by  each  element  of  the  traffic.  From  your 
seat  you  can  see  right  along  what  the  traffic  is  hke, 
and  when  you  propose  to  overtake  you  can  see  if 
there  is  room  for  yourself.  We  think  that  keeping 
to  the  left  will  have  two  or  three  good  effects.  It  may 
slightly  slow  the  maximum  speed  while  improving  the 
average,  making  for  safety,  less  hooting,  less  road 
wear,  etc.,  and  these  are  good  points  to  the 
motorist. 

4143.  That  is  the  point,  instruction  to  drivers 
to  drive  regularly  on  the  left  side,  not  to  be  enforce- 
able at  law  but  by  a code  of  custom  ? — Yes,  by  an 
authoritatively  accepted  custom  of  good  driving. 

4144.  A code  also  to  pedestrians,  instructions  how 
to  cross  and  so  on.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  Sir.  For 
pedestriaus  crossing  a road  something  is  very  urgently 
wanted.  When  pedestrians  are  about  to  cross  a 
town  road,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  what 
they  do  now,  which  is  to  spread  themselves  along 
the  opposite  kerbs  waiting  their  chance  to  cross. 
They  all  start  to  cross  at  the  same  time  and  meet 
each  other  and  dodge  each  other  in  the  carriage  way. 
That  is  very  bad,  and  it  must  be  a cause  of  delay 
to  themselves  and  to  vehicles  and  give  rise  to  many 
accidents.  We  want  each  group  to  keep  to  the  left 
of  the  crossing,  and  pass  one  another  much  as  vehicles 
do. 

4145.  I would  like  to  pass  on  to  this  very  difficult 
question  of  insurance  against  third-party  risks. 
You  may  take  it  that  the  only  point  we  are  likely 
to  consider  is  insurance  against  accidents . to  third- 
parties,  where  the  driver  is  at  fault.  I do  not  know 
that  anybody  has  suggested  that  a motorist  should 


insure  against  all  accidents  where  the  driver  is  not 
at  fault  ? — I rmderstand — it  is  to  insure  against  the 
faults  of  the  blameworthy  driver. 

4146.  A private  individual  insures  now,  but  his 
insmanee  company  would  not  pay  a claim  unless 
it  was  held  that  he  was  liable  ? — That  is  so. 

4147.  We  may  limit  it  to  that  then  ? — ^I  have 
limited  myself  in  my  Memorandum  to  the  blame- 
worthy driver.  If  a driver  is  blameworthy  and 
insolvent,  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  insurance 
is  that  the  people  who  are  to  produce  the  compensation 
money  are  the  other  drivers  who  are  not  blame- 
worthy and  not  insolvent.  I regard  that  as  an 
injustice  disguised  by  the  name  of  compulsory 
insurance. 

4148.  Do  not  the  great  majority  of  them  insure 
now  ? — The  majority  of  car  drivers  do  insm'e  now, 
but  perhaps  not  the  majority  of  motor  cyclists. 
They  insure  in  an  open  market,  with  open  competition. 
They  can  insure  anywhere,  and  they  insure  to  cover 
and  pay  for  their  own  faults.  That  is  quite  fair.  If 
you  make  them  all  insrue  compulsorily  you  are 
clearly  makmg  somebody  find  the  compensation 
money  which  at  present  is  not  found  by  the  insolvent 
motorist. 

4149.  You  mean  the  other  motorists  who  do  not 
insure  now  ? — Not  all  of  them.  In  the  ultimate 
result,  the  efiect  of  compulsory  insurance  (eliminating 
the  intermediary,  the  insm'anoe  company  and  that 
mechanism)  is  this.  A group  of  insolvent  motorists 
have  crashes  and  if  they  are  blameworthy  that  ought 
to  cost  them  money,  but  the  compensation  is  not 
given.  It  ought  to  be  given.  Compulsory  insurance 
is  simply  a cumbrous  dodge  which  picks  out  the 
non-blameworthy  and  solvent  motorist  as  the  person 
who  should  give  this  money.  I say  why  ? Why  not 
charge  it  against  any  other  innocent  group  ? 

4150.  That  is  your  objection  ? — There  are  a great 
many  objections  besides  that.  In  working  out  a 
compulsory  insurance  scheme  you  must  first  of  all 
see  that  what  is  to  be  compulsory  on  the  British 
subject  shall  be  equitably  conducted  by  the  firms 
who  are  doing  the  insuring.  For  that  you  must 
have  some  control  of  rates — also  some  type  of 
Governmental  selection  of  approved  Instu’ance 
Companies.  That  limits  the  number  of  Companies. 
These  Companies  must  not  put  their  heads  together 
and  raise  prices,  so  you  have  to  see  that  the  rates 
are  not  excessive  ; though  obviously  the  rates  will 
have  to  be  raised.  Then  you  have  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  of  foreigners  entering  with  cars.  This 
re-introduces  the  frontier  delays  which  we  have  got 
rid  of  as  regards  Customs  by  our  scheme  of  Tryptiques 
and  Carnets  by  which  foreign  people  who  want  to  tour 
the  country  can  do  so  without  going  through  tedious 
formalities.  I have  set  out  in  my  Memorandum 
a clear  list  of  objections  to  compensating  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer  by  this  particular  method.  There 
may  be  other  ways.  You  might  have  a common 
pool  to  compensate  these  poor  fellows,  or  you  might 
make  it  a charge  on  the  Treasmy.  Alternatively, 
you  might  oblige  people  to  whom  you  issue  licences 
to  give  proof  of  holding  a £600  “ savings  certificate.” 
That  is  another  alternative  method,  but  anything 
is  better  than  introducing  a definite  injustice.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  motorists  are  to-day  made  to 
pay  £37,500,000  for  giving  to  England  an  enormous 
value  and  advantage,  and  this  is  not  taken  out  of 
their  profits,  it  is  taken  out  of  their  plant  and  materials. 
I mean  the  various  taxes.  This  is  simply  an  extra 
tax  being  put  upon  motorists.  Everybody  seems 
to  think  that  by  a tax  on  transport  you  are  only 
hitting  the  motorist,  but  it  is  hitting  the  industry 
in  England,  and  it  is  a bad  thing  to  pile  up  this 
restraint  of  commerce  by  restraining  transport. 

4161.  Therefore,  for  the  reasons  you  have  given 
and  which  are  all  set  out  fully  in  your  Memorandum, 
you  are  distinctly  opposed  to  any  form  of  compulsory 
insurance  ? — ^Yes,  we  are.  The  Royal  Automobile 
Club  is  opposed,  and  we  do  not  think  it  would 
diminish  accidents. 
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4162.  You  think  it  might  have  the  effect  of  making 
people  more  reckless  ? — In  Spain  they  did  not  allow 
motorists  to  insure.  The  idea  there  was  to  make 
him  pay  up  when  there  was  an  accident  and  so  ensure 
caution. 

4163.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  46 — driving  tests. 
You  put  before  us  the  view  which  we  have  had  from 
other  Witnesses  that  no  advantage  is  to  he  gained 
by  a sort  of  examination  into  the  skill  of  the  driver  ? 
— We  feel  clear  about  that ; that  the  skill  of  the 
driver  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  absence  of 
accidents. 

4164.  It  is  road  sense  that  would  be  x^referable 
to  mechanical  Imowledge  ? — -Yes.  Road  sense  is 
far  more  important,  and  there  is  something  in  certain 
driver’s  psychology  which  is  not  identified  but  which 
is  more  important,  but  it  is  utterly  beyond  present 
knowledge  to  pick  this  out  by  any  kind  of  test  upon 
millions  of  people. 

4165.  It  is  an  individualistic  characteristic  ? — Yes. 

4156.  I do  not  think  you  have  mentioned  the  other 
point  that  has  been  put  before  us,  and  that  is  that 
although  an  examination  into  skill  is  no  use,  there 
should  be  some  test  of  physical  fitness  ; a man  with 
one  leg  or  one  arm  or  defective  sight  or  hearing 
should  not  be  given  a driving  licence  ? — ^In  another 
context  I did  venture  to  say  a word  about  that.  I 
do  not  think  the  test  of  medical  fitness  is  of  any  im- 
portance, for  several  reasons.  To  begin  with,  a lamed 
or  crippled  human  being  is  naturally  inclmed 
to  consider  his  own  security.  There  is  some  hmnan 
nature  left  in  a motorist.  He  does  not  want  to  kill 
himself,  and  this  makes  a preliminary  elimination  of 
most  of  those  who  are  really  incompetent  medically. 
These  do  not  need  a certificate  of  medical  unfitness. 
Medical  imfitness  does  not  come  in  practically  as  a 
cause  of  accidents.  It  is  certainly  quite  rare.  You 
heard  the  other  day  that  a man  died  at  the  wheel — 
I do  not  know  whether  he  drove  into  a bank  or 
what — he  seems  to  have  hurt  no  one.  If  medical 
unfitness  was  a cause  of  accidents  we  should  surely 
hear  of  it. 

4167.  It  is  a question  of  safety  on  the  roads  ? — 
There  are  a few  exceptional  classes  of  men  who  were 
wounded  in  the  War  or  in  industry,  and  who,  say,  lost 
a leg.  Mechanical  genius  has  always  overcome 
difficulties  of  that  sort.  There  are  a number  of 
kindly  people  about  who  wordd  provide  the  adapta- 
tions for  the  oar  of  the  wounded  man  who  could 
earn  his  living  as  a driver.  If  he  found  no  one  to 
provide  the  mechanism  he  would  not  come  up  for  a 
medical  certificate.  The  thing  more  or  less  settles 
itself ; to  enforce  the  certificate  is  imposing  a 
further  tax  on  the  motorist.  It  means  taxing  him  a 
further  tliree  quarters  of  a million.  You  cannot 
get  a medical  certificate  from  a doctor  for  nothing, 
and  it  also  takes  up  time.  Already  the  time  spent  in 
getting  a licence  and  registration  book  represents  a 
substantial  tax — it  even  causes  an  important  blockage 
of  the  streets  near  where  the  licence  is  obtainable. 
This  is  an  extra  hampering  of  the  industry  of  road 
transport. 

4168.  Another  suggestion  is  made.  A man  before 
receiving  his  licence  shall  make  a declaration  that  he 
is  not  sihEfering  from  any  physical  incapacity  ? — ^That 
would  be  a reasonable  and  a legitimate  thing  to  ask 
him  to  do. 

4169.  You  would  not  object  to  that  ? — I think  I 
may  say  for  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  that  we 
would  not  object  to  it  ; that  is  to  the  man  making  a 
declaration  as  to  his  fitness. 

4160.  Of  comse  a point  may  arise  here  that  a man 
may  declare  that  his  vision  was  defective  or  he  has 
lost  a leg.  Should  that  be  a ground  for  refirsmg  Mm 
a licence  ? — 1 think  I would  give  some  discretion.  1 
rather  gather  that  it  was  suggested  in  Lord  Cecil’s 
Bill  that  the  bodies  who  are  responsible  for  giving 
guarantees  should  also  pass  a man  and  make  a report 
on  him.  . 
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4161.  Paragraph  49  ; do  you  wish  to  put  an3'tlung 
more  before  us  on  the  question  of  noise  ? — Only  that 
the  noise  question  is  amongst  the  innumerable  pomts 
which  favour  our  case  for  the  existence  of  a unique 
or  centralized  administrative  hand.  For  instance, 
a hooter  to  serve  its  function  of  warning  must  hoot 
louder  than  the  other  noises,  otherwise  it  does  not 
carry  to  the  man  being  warned.  Any  other  person 
simultaneously  hooting  must  sound  Ms  device  yet 
louder  that  it  may  be  heard.  The  reason  for  any  such 
warning  is  that  drivers  are  often  prevented  from 
showing  their  intention  by  reason  of  the  negligence 
of  the  road  authority.  For  example,  if  you  have  not 
got  your  road  name-plated  and  numbered  a man 
overshoots  Ms  objective.  He  stops  and  tMs  leads  to 
hooting.  It  may  mean  a row  of  vehicles  suddenly 
pulling  up  behind  him,  and  more  hooting.  There 
should  be  tMee  name-plates  where  each  tributary 
road  joins  a mam  road.  The  person  who  comes  up 
that  road  is  unformed,  and  he  slows.  He  sees  whether 
he  has  to  go  twenty-tMee  to  the  right  or  forty-eight 
to  the  left,  but  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no 
control  over  the  local  authority,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  putting  pressure  upon  it. 

4162.  The  name-plating  of  streets  in  certain  parts 
is  exceedingly  defective,  and  where  the  name  of  the 
street  is  not  put  up  at  all,  that  causes  a driver  to  stop 
and  hesitate  ? — Yes,  that  is  so — as  also  if  the  name  is 
at  the  wrong  height,  or  if  the  same  name  is  used  for 
60  or  60  different  streets  all  over  the  same  town. 

4163.  And  that  probably  means  that  the  man 
behind  him  halts,  and  you  get  over  that  by  giving  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  or  the  Central  Authority  powers 
to  compel  a local  authority  to  put  up  the  name  ? — Yes; 
moreover  the  name-platmg  can  be  useful  another  way. 
In  the  major  of  the  two  roads  at  such  a junction  I 
suggest  the  use  of  capital  letters,  whereas  for  the  two 
names  on  the  minor  road  I suggest  minor  letters. 
That  tells  you  which  is  the  major  of  the  two  roads  at 
a junction  or  crossing,  and  avoids  putting  up  too  many 
sign  posts  on  the  pavement.  Naming  streets  can  also 
be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a driver  to  avoid  crowded 
streets  by  being  so  chosen  as  to  indicate  a by-pass. 

4164.  Now  m the  important  matter  of  speed  limits, 
I understand  that  your  Club  are  opposed  to  any  general 
scheme  ? — Very  strongly. 

4165.  And  you  lay  down  reasons,  one  being  that 
the  police  are  diverted  from  watchuig  other  important 
matters  of  blmd  corners  and  crossmgs  ? — Yes,  this 
creates  a bad  atmosphere  between  the  pohce  and  the 
motorists,  whom  we  want  to  support. 

4166.  I take  it  you  would  agree  to  this,  that  whereas 
speed  is  not  necessarily  dangerous,  some  speeds  at 
particular  moments  and  in  particular  places  may  be 
dangerous  ? — Only  if  the  speed  of  movement  is  ill 
directed. 

4167.  And  therefore  speed  may  be  an  element  of 
dangerous  driving  under  certain  circmnstances  ? — It 
is  not  really  quite  right  to  put  it  that  way  ; it  would 
be  the  same  sort  of  catch  to  say  that  “ the  road  at 
certain  times  and  places  is  an  element  of  danger, 
because  the  road  is  present.”  It  is  not  the  “ speed  ” 
itself  but  the  bad  direction,  or  bad  control  of  the 
speed.  Properly  directed  and  controlled  speed  is 
purely  good,  always. 

4168.  What  I mean  to  say  is  that  speed  generally 
is  not  necessarily  dangerous,  but  at  a particular  time 
and  under  particular  circumstances  even  a speed  of 
five  miles  an  hour  may  be  dangerous  ? — Any 
movement  ill-controlled  may  be  dangerous. 

4169.  I have  one  other  thing  to  ask  you.  You 
object  to  a general  speed  limit,  but  you  do  not  say 
anything  about  a local  speed  limit — a speed  limit  of 
10  miles  an  hour  through  towns  and  villages.  Do  you 
object  to  that  also  ? — We  think  speed  lunits  are  not 
the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  ; they  all 
involve  police  traps  and  treat  speed  itself  as  an  evil, 
which  it  is  not.  The  conditions  which  make  a move- 
ment of  any  kind  dangerous  in  a locality  vary  with 
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the  day  of  the  week,  with  the  part  of  the  street,  with 
the  hour  of  the  day,  with  the  amount  of  light,  or  with 
the  conditions  of  traffic  from  time  to  time,  but  a 
speed  limit  sign  board  is  necessarily  a thing  that  says 
some  fixed  amount,  say  12  miles  an  hour  (through 
Kingston  a reasonable  man  will  not  go  at  12  miles 
an  hour  at  aU  at  some  times  and  yet  much  faster 
at  others).  Supposing  a man  approaches  a village  at 
12  miles  an  hour,  he  wiU  find  from  moment  to  moment 
what  is  the  tolerable  speed  at  the  different  parts  of  the 
village.  There  is  no  need  to  have  a speed  limit  board 
dominating  his  conduct  if  he  drives  considerately.  If 
inconsiderately,  punish  him.  You  might  just  as  well 
have  left  the  mileage  limit  out  and  merely  kept  the 
warning.  In  any  case  you  will  want  a pohceman  to 
enforce  the  good  behaviour — why  base  yom’  standard 
of  good  behaviour  on  a limit  of  speed  which  will  be  a 
false  standard  for  many  hours  out  of  24. 

4170.  I suppose  you  would  not  object  to  havhig 
warning  notices  of  some  sort  ? — Quite  so,  if  there  was 
anywhere  a point  of  probable  trafldc  complexity  or 
extra  hazard  which  could  not  be  foreseen  I should 
be  strongly  in  favour  of  warning  notices.  Their 
erection  should  be  compulsory  on  the  local  authority. 

4171.  Telling  people  that  they  are  getting  into  a 
place  where  there  may  be  congestion  of  traffic  and 
dangerous  cross  roads  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  why 
I liked  the  introduction  of  the  symbol  which  shows 
“ School.”  A triangle  had  come  to  mean  a danger 
which  is  normally  there,  such  as  a very  steep  hill  which 
we  must  look  out  for,  but  the  danger  of  a school  is  a 
thing  localized  in  time  to  the  coming  and  going  hours 
of  the  scholars.  If  there  were  a school  close  to  a 
danger  spot,  the  additional  danger  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  extra  S3unbol.  Similarly  for  a 
narrow  streeted  village. 

4172.  Just  a word  or  two  about  Lord  Cecil’s  BiU. 
You  have  dealt  already  with  some  of  the  points,  but 
coming  now  to  some  others  that  we  have  not  spoken 
of,  you  are  not  in  favom  of  a hump  or  impediment 
being  placed  on  the  roads  ? — It  is  foolish,  enormously 
expensive,  and  it  is  a misunderstanding  of  the  whole 
traffic  problem.  The  intention  is  admirable,  but  the 
method  is  hopeless.  It  only  distmbs  the  driver’s  poise 
near  a populous  place  where  he  wants  aU  his  attention 
for  the  traffic. 

4173.  The  system  has  been  adopted  somewhere 
abroad  I think  ? — They  have  been  tried  and  are  being 
abandoned.  The  village  is  endangered  by  this  sort  of 
thing  ; these  humps  determine  the  bursting  of  a weak 
tyre,  or  the  breaking  of  a spring — or  a jolt  to  the 
steering — as  well  as  a deflection  of  the  driver’sattention 
just  at  the  worst  moment,  when  approaching  a populous 
place.  These  disadvantages  will  be  felt  in  some  degree 
whatever  the  speed.  Also  special  permanent  illumina- 
tion of  the  hmnp  wiU  be  required. 

4174.  You  have  already  spoken  about  a speed  limit. 
Lord  Cecil  proposes  some  mechanical  device  to  limit 
the  speed  of  the  oar  ? — Yes,  I have  driven  a oar  that 

had  a governor. 

4175.  There  are  some  cars  fitted  with  governors,  but 
they  could  be  very  easily  tampered  with  ? — ^They 
could  ; besides,  the  danger  of  the  governor  is  that  it 
wiU  operate  unexpectedly  at  an  important  moment 
when,  for  example,  one  is  overtaking.  This  device  will 
also  conduce  to  the  malpractice  of  cutting-in. 

4176.  Your  point  is  that  safe  overtaking  is  helped 
by  quick  acceleration  ? — ^Yes,  and  so  is  safe  crossing 
and  manoeuvring. 

4177.  Speaking  generally,  while  sympathising  with 
Lord  Cecil’s  object  of  rendering  the  roads  more  safe, 
you  do  not  fall  in  with  his  proposed  method  ? — ^No, 
Sir.  Take  the  case  of  noise.  This  question  is  raised 
by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  because  the  Conference 
on  this  subject  called  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
on  October  8th,  1 928,  though  useful,  was  strictly  limited 
by  its  terms  of  reference  to  such  matters  as  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Minister  under  existing  Acts 
by  “ Regulations.”  Like  many  others,  the  question 


presents  different  aspects  if  road  traffic  as  a whole  is 
envisaged — and  leads  to  different  conclusions.  Con- 
sider hooting  and  other  warning  noises.  There  are 
(a)  legitimate,  and  (6)  unnecessary,  i.e.,  those  that 
can  be  avoided.  Legitimate  hooting  is  the  admonition 
sent  out  (rmder  particular  circumstances)  by  one 
traffic  unit  to  call  the  attention  of  another  which 
is  either  on  the  road  or  about  to  enter  upon  it.  Since 
legitimate  hooting  must  draw  attention  it  must 
overtop  other  noises  so  as  to  be  heard,  hence  the 
cluef  means  of  dirninishmg  legithnate  sound  calls 
is  to  dinainish  other  noises  and  mmecessary  hoothig. 
Unnecessary  hooting  is  due  to  some  one’s  movement 
bemg  unforeseeable  and  under  that  definition  probably 
constitutes  the  larger  fraction  of  hooting  noises. 
The  remedy  is  to  facilitate  for  all  traffic  the  disclosure 
of  its  intended  next  movement.  There  are  also 
certain  faults  of  traffic  behaviour  wliich  conduce 
to  hooting  and  which  are  not  in  practice  covered 
by  any  law  or  useful  code  of  conduct,  e.y.  : — 

(а)  Pedestrians  wait  on  the  carriage  way  at  a 

street  crossing. 

(б)  Vehicles  wait  too  near  a street  corner. 

(c)  Pavement  corners  are  of  too  sharp  a cm’vatm'e. 

(d)  Drivers  ahead  drive  on  the  road  crown. 

(e)  Drivers  or  cyclists  ahead  fail  to  acknowledge 

by  hand  sign  that  they  have  heard  a 
“hooted”  call. 

(/)  Drivers  ahead  swerve  without  giving  hand 
sign. 

(ff)  Pedestrians  with  their  backs  to  vehicular 
traffic  step  on  to  the  roadway. 

(h)  Roads  and  streets  are  inadequately  name- 
plated,  tins  causes  hooting  by  leading  to 
inattentive  driving ; lost  way ; stopping 
to  enquire  ; reversal  of  direction,  etc.,  etc. 

The  above  are  all  in  large  measure  remediable  : thus 
(a)  and  (y)  need  to  be  indicated  in  a Code  of  the  Road, 
Pedestrian  Section  ; (c)  and  (h)  will  be  covered  by 
the  instructions  of  some  uniform  central  authority 
over  local  authorities  ; (6),  (d)  and  (/)  by  the  Code 
of  the  Road,  Vehicle  Section.  Little  progress  in 
enforcing  the  existing  law  or  any  proposed  law  against 
excessive  noise  will  be  made  so  long  as  the  fact  of 
excess  is  merely  a matter  of  the  opinion  of  witnesses, 
police  or  others.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club,  necessary  that  the  Minister  of 
Transport  shall  be  empowered  to  spend  the  necessary 
money  and  have  the  authority  to  produce,  develop 
and  employ  instruments  (which  are  well  witliin 
the  range  of  modern  acoustical  science)  to  make 
written  records  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of 
the  noise  emitted  by  any  single  vehicle  driven  past 
the  instrument  at  a known  distance.  On  the  records 
of  such  instnunents,  calibrated  by  reference  to  known 
tolerable  sounds  and  noises,  the  facts  can  be  brought 
indisputably  into  Court  and  a proper  control  of  noise 
instituted.  It  is  doubtful  if  power  exists  with  the 
Minister  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  verify  horsed 
or  mechanical  vehicle  noises,  and  if  he  has  not  the 
power  it  should  be  provided  for  in  the  new  Road 
Traffic  Bill.  Similarly  he  shordd  be  given  powers 
as  to  the  noise  made  by  tramcars — it  is  frequently 
the  worst  noise  on  the  road.  Or  take  the  case  of 
road  surface  and  vibration.  In  a number  of  places 
the  road  smface  is  such  as  to  cause  grave  shocks  and 
vibration  to  traffic.  When  this  vibration  is  sufficient 
to  react  and  affect  historic  buildings,  it  is  gravely 
to  their  detriment  also.  Since  neither  the  weight 
by  itself  nor  the  speed  by  itself  of  vehicles  nor  both 
together  can  cause  vibration  or  shocks  imless  there 
be  an  external  exciting  cause,  such  as  rmeven  roads 
or  tjTes,  it  is  proper  to  look  for  this  cause.  Whenever, 
as  is  usual,  the  vibration  is  ascribed  to  motor  vehicles 
generally,  the  cause  is  the  improper  state  of  the 
road  surface.  In  other  words  a pneumatic  tyred 
vehicle  does  not  produce  shocks  whatever  its  weight 
or  speed  mfless  the  road  is  bad.  If,  however,  one 
or  more  specific  vehicle  is  alone  to  blame,  then  the 
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cause  wiU  be  foruid  in.  its  or  their  tyres.  The  authori- 
ties, without  additional  Statutes,  are  in  possession  of 
full  power  to  require  both  the  defective  roads  and, 
I believe,  through  the  police,  the  defective  tyres  to 
be  remedied,  if  they  are  so  minded — and  no  licence 
to  neglect  their  manifest  duty  should  be  given  to 
these  authorities  on  the  basis  of  a demonstrably 
unwarranted  cry  against  motor  vehicles  at  large. 
Coming  to  an  example  of  detail,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  a pneumatically-shod  vehicle,  say,  up  to  6 tons, 
causes  deleterious  vibration,  that  is  proof  positive 
that  the  road  and  not  the  vehicle  is  responsible. 
With  vehicles  shod  with  steel  (which  does  not  con- 
form its  shape  to  the  legitimate  irregularities  of 
even  a good  road) — ^the  above  conclusion  may  often 
be  reversed  and  the  weight  and  speed  of  a steel 
tyred  vehicle,  or  one  in  which  a solid  rubber  tyre 
is  overloaded  may  actually  be  to  blame — or  the 
blame  shared  between  road  and  wheel.  The  decision 
as  to  the  incidence  of  blame  should  not  rest  with 
the  local  authority  who  is  an  interested  party  ; but 
with  a central  and  independent  skilled  body. 

4178.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  brmg  before  me  before  I pass  you  on  to  the  other 
members  ? — So  far  these  matters  are  all  general, 
and  there  are  numerous  isolated  matters  which  are 
important.  There  is  the  question  of  ribbon  develop- 
ment in  which  we  are  interested,  standards  in  the 
roads,  central  divisions  m roads,  white  lines,  red 
symbols  and  lights,  road  vibration,  pulling  up  on 
the  near  side,  finger  posts  and  name  plates,  “ standing 
cars  on  the  same  side,”  parkmg,  railway  level- 
crossings,  by-passes  to  towns,  side  road  flaring,  hire 
purchase,  shnplifying  the  car  licence,  noisy  tramways, 
ugly  petrol  filling  stations. 

4179.  Then  you  may  submit  to  us  a supplementary 
paper  upon  those  ? — Yes,  I will  do  so,  thank  you.  I 
hand  it  in  now.  [Copy  handed  in.) 

4180.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  put  a stop 
to  ribbon  development  ? — -We  have  the  Act  of  1909 
which  allows  the  central  authority  to  purchase  a 
220  yards  strip  m connection  with  the  arterial  roads. 
Tins  power  has  not  been  utilised,  and  I think 
that  is  wrong.  It  would  have  cost  money,  but  that 
money  would  have  come  back  already  in  betterment. 

4181.  You  mean  that  the  local  authorities  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  these  powers  ? — ^1  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  local  authorities,  but  I rather  think 
it  is  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  this  case.  These 
strips  of  land  on  the  side  of  the  road  would  have 
stopped  ribbon  development,  because,  if  the  road 
itself  were  forty  feet  wide  and  people  wanted  to  build 
a house  on  the  side  strip  they  would  have  to  approach 
the  Government  who  would  be  the  landowner  before 
puttmg  it  near  the  road.  They  would  have  been 
stopped.  The  Government  could  then  say,  I will 
make  you  a tributary  road,  which  is  better  for  the 
householder,  who  does  not  want  to  live  on  an  arterial 
road.  He  would  rather  be  on  a side  road  nearby. 
We  ought  to  have  bought  that  strip  and  made  tributary 
roads,  thus  giving  them  identical  facilities  only  they 
would  stand  at  the  back  of  the  arterial  road.  At  present 
these  houses  are  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  transport 
for  which  the  arterial  road  was  initially  built.  They 
are  ugly  moreover. 

4182.  You  believe  the  power  has  not  been  made  use 
of  at  aU  ? — ^The  Ministry  of  Transport  would  tell  you. 
I am  not  personally  acquainted  with  a case  where 
the  full  220  yards  have  been  bought.  I know  there 
are  places  where  a margin  for  further  extension  of 
the  road  width  exists.  That  we  know,  but  to  what 
extent  the  purchase  of  the  220  yard  strip  has  been 
neglected,  1 do  not  know. 

4183.  Take  the  Great  West  Road.  A very  broad 
road  has  been  constructed,  but  the  land  on  either 
side  has  remamed  in  private  hands? — imagine  so 
since  these  houses  are  built  up  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

4184.  The  building  has  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
land  ? — -Yes,  it  has. 
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4185.  And  the  building  is  along  the  edge  of  the 
road  ? — ^Yes. 

4186.  Which  prevents  expansion  of  the  road  ? — 
Yes,  and  worse  than  that  it  uses  the  road  for  a wrong 
purpose.  The  trouble  must  be  stop^aed  by  making 
tributary  roads  ; at  the  earliest  by  some  method  of 
disallowing  the  abuse  of  the  land  on  the  edge  of  the 
arteries. 

4187.  And  making  the  countryside  hideous  ? — ^Yes, 
and  if  this  goes  on,  the  arterial  roads  will  be  so  busy 
with  their  own  “ viDage  ” traffic  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  of  service  as  arterial  roads. 

4188.  You  say  that  power  exists  ? — The  power 
to  buy  the  220  yards  strip  when  making  arterial 
roads  exists  and  existed. 

4189.  Anyhow  it  is  a question  of  cost  ? — ^That  is 
of  course  the  difficulty  if  we  insist  on  making  capital 
expenditure  out  of  current  mcome,  but  still  we  could 
without  spending  money  have  said  “Thou  shalt 
not.” 

4190.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — There  is  the 
question  of  finger  posts.  There  is  no  more  expense  in 
putting  up  good  finger  posts  than  bad  ones,  and 
when  such  matters  are  controlled  centrally  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  what  we  want,  and  it 'will  cost  us  no 
more.  There  is  just  one  point,  and  that  is  about  the 
pedestrians,  whom  of  coiu’se  we  want  to  be  as  sate  in 
the  country  as  anywhere  else. 

4191.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  many  roads  have  no 
pavement,  and  where  they  have  the  surface  of  the 
road  is  smooth  and  the  pavement  is  rough  ? Is  the 
remedy  tliat  the  pavement  should  be  made  nice  and 
smooth  ? — ^That  would  be  one  great  step,  but  there 
are  other  tilings.  If  you  were  to  ask  even  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  if,  when  they  were  driving  in 
the  country  and  they  saw  a man  walking  down  a road 
with  his  back  to  them,  they  load  any  idea  on 
which  side  to  overtake  that  man,  they  would  say 
“ We  do  not  know,”  or  again  if  .such  a walker  on  the 
road  decides  that  he  will  begin  to  tm-n  to  the  left. 
There  is  no  rule  or  custom  to  guide  him  as  to  how  ho 
shall  signify  to  us  his  mtention. 

4192.  And  you  come  back  to  the  code  ? — Yes, 
but  if  we  turn  to  the  pedestrian  in  towns  there  is 
something  else.  Every  pavement  in  a shop  area  is 
not  only  a passing  place,  but  a “market.’  I allude 
in  point  of  fact  to  the  shop  gazers.  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  public,  it  appears  to  me 
that  some  khrd  of  pavement  line  outside  of  which 
it  is  not  permissible  for  shop  gazing  to  take  place, 
is  necessary.  Shop  gazhig  operates  to  push  the 
pedestrians  mto  the  road  and  causes  accidents.  It 
would  be  a good  thmg  if  you  could  limit  the  shop 
gazer  and  localize  the  queues  waiting  for  buses — so 
that  those  who  want  to  pass  are  spared  the  com- 
pulsion to  overflow  into  the  road. 

4193.  Some  people  consider  that  shop  gazing  is 
quite  as  important  as  traffic  ? — ^It  is  agreat  amusement 
and  it  conduces  to  the  final  stage  in  the  busmess 
of  distribution — but  that  is  no  reason  for  evadhig 
giving  a decision  as  to  which  should  give  way  to  the 
other,  the  walker  or  the  gazer.  Have  we  any  right  to 
insist  on  the  walker  circumnavigating  the  shop 
gazer  ? 

4194.  I should  be  sorry  to  have  to  give  a ruling 
upon  that  myself  ? — ^It  would  not  be  a very  popular 
tiling,  but  it  has  to  be  done. 

4195.  Perhaps  you  would  put  in  a supplementary 
paper  on  these  details  ? — I will.  There  is  one  point  I 
ought  to  mention,  and  it  is  this.  It  is  to  oppose  the 
cheap  and  anti-economic  proposal  to  cure  congestion 
by  ordering  private  cars  off  the  road  at  certain 
distances  from  the  centre  of  cities. 

4196.  That  suggestion  was  made  to  us  by  one 
Witness*  ? — It  struck  me  as  being  based  on  wrong 


* Q.  1923,  page  149. 
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information.  That  suggestion  is  really  another  -way 
of  voicing  the  vie-w  that  the  private  car  is  driven  by 
an  ill-behaved  person  who  is  mostly  dri-ving  his  oar 
into  congestions  for  his  amusement.  I have  in  my 
Memorandum  indicated  what  is  the  economic  fimction 
of  the  ordinary  private  car.  Now  congestion  in  the 
cities  practically  only  ooom’s  in  the  working  days  of 
the  week,  and  there  are  very  few  people  mad  enough 
to  want  to  drive  for  their  amusement  through  a city 
on  the  working  days  of  the  week,  so  that  you  may  take 
it  that  the  people  who  are  driving  their  cars  there  are 
so  dri-ving  because  they  want  to  do  business  ; the 
mere  fact  that  the  car  is  a more  expensive  way  of 
getting  to  that  business  is  proof  that  they  are  using  that 
particular  form  of  locomotion  to  save  time.  You  must 
not  hamper  the  business  activities  of  these  workers. 
In  the  hierarchy  of  trade  and  industry  there  are  those 
whose  time  is  much  more  valuable  "than  that  of  the 
multitude  and  they  are  warranted  in  their  attempt  to 
be  economical  of  time.  There  are  also  very  large  side 
issues.  If  you  order  these  oars  off  the  roads  they  want 
to  -use,  you  gravely  limit  the  utility  of  such  vehicles. 
This  -will  diminish  the  orders  for  them  ; not  only  does 
this  damage  the  Road  Fund,  but  the  manufacturing 
of  cars  -will  suffer  from  diminishing  orders.  StiU  more 
important  generally  is  the  fact,  now  historic,  that  the 
private  car  is  par  excellence  the  developing  and  testing 
groimd  for  every  technical  improvement  made  by  the 
car  manufacturer.  All  these  various  new  de-vices — 
four-wheel  brakes,  servo  motors,  supercharging,  high 
compressions,  petrol  electric  drives,  etc. — ^have  been 
made  on  cars  of  precisely  the  kind  which  any  such 
exclusion  order  will  hamper  the  development  of. 
These  private  oars  have  been  good  servants  to  England. 
It  is  on  the  private  oars  that  all  the  developments  have 
been  achieved.  To  bar  those  cars  from  the  roads  they 
most  need  to  use  is  also  to  fail  to  realise  that  the  carry- 
ing power  of  existing  roads  can  by  legislative  measures 
be  increased  or  possibly  doubled  by  adniinistration 
measirres  alone  and  often  -without  street  enlargements. 
I would  -urge  that  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  every 
step  has  been  taken  to  make  the  road  traffic  facilities 
available  to  the  traffic  needs,  it  is  quite  unfair  to 
handicap  so  valuable  a vehicle.  Every  one  concedes 
that  it  is  the  duty  and  fimotion  of  Government  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  people  who  want  legiti- 
mately to  move,  and  such  exclusion  is  going  against 
this  duty  unless  there  is  an  overwhelming  case  of 
advantage  to  the  community.  When  such  exclusion 
order  is  made,  then  there  should  be  remission  of  all 
tax  on  ears. 

4197.  We  quite  understand  that  point  ? — There  is 
also  more  than  that.  Just  at  present  we  sometimes 
see  motor  cars  being  driven  about  apparently  doing 
nothing.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of  parking  facilities. 
It  has  not  yet  been  appreciated  that  it  is  a public 
duty  to  afford  parking  groimds.  Sir  Henry  Maybury 
has  correctly  said  that  the  value  of  a road  is  such  that 
it  should  not  be  -used  as  a parking  place.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  areas  which  are 
economically  floored  like  garages.  A parking  place 
need  not  be  made  on  concrete  18  inches  thick  like 
Regent  Street.  We  at  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  in 
1912  got  the  consent  of  a large  number  of  the  other 
householders,  etc.,  round  St.  James’s  Square  to  allow 
us  to  build  a garage  imderneath  that  Square  and  leave 
the  Square  in  appearance  quite  unaltered.  All  but  a 
few  agreed  to  that.  We  coirld  not  make  this  a parking 
place  because  of  those  few,  and  the  result  is  either  the 
cars  patrol  the  streets  or  they  stand  in  front  of  the 
houses  of  that  Square  all  day  and  night.  The  provision 
of  such  a standing  place  as  this  garage  underneath 
St.  James’s  Square  is  a proper  aid  to  the  transport 
industry  and  general  industry  of  the  cormtry  as  a 
public  duty.  For  that  reason  I would  beg — if 
I am  mistaken  I am  mistaken,  but  I think  I am 
not  mistaken — ^that  even  now  the  a-uthorities  who 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  control  of  London 
traffic  sho-uld  desist  from  what  I think  (it  is  only  a 
sm-mise)  is  their  present  policy — of  diminishing  the 
available  utility  of  even  these  parking  places  which  do 
exist.  I can  only  suppose  they  do  this  in  order  to 


diminish  the  amount  of  traffic  that  -will  enter  London. 
There  are  certain  parking  places  where  cars  used  to 
be  allowed  to  Ime  up  herring-bone  fashion.  This  admits 
of  the  standing  of  very  many  more  than  if  they  are 
made  to  line  up  along  the  side  of  the  kerb.  I am  told 
that  a particular  parking  place  housed  78  oars  a year 
ago.  An  order  has  since  come  out  whereby  these  oars, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  stand  herring-bone  fashion, 
are  only  allowed  in  length  along  the  pavement.  That 
reduces  78  to  19.  The  parking  space  is  thus  thrown 
away.  The  particular  street  was  amply  wide  for  both 
the  standing  in  herring-bone  and  all  the  passing 
vehicular  traffic,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  still 
sufficient. 

4198.  By  whom  was  the  order  made  ? — It  is  the 
police  who  enforce  it.  Whether  it  is  by  police 
inspiration  I do  not  know  ; we  only  know  the  fact. 
Outside  my  own  Club,  the  Athenseum,  there  is  room 
for  housing  a certam  number  more  cars  than  are 
now  admitted.  I allude  to  the  spaces  at  the  sides  of 
a statue  there.  They  are  treated  as  sacrosanct.  I 
am  not  pressing  the  examples,  but  the  principle. 
We  do  not  help  the  business  of  the  country  by  pre- 
venting parking  in  this  way.  Unfortunately  a local 
authority  cannot  make  any  charge  for  the  use  of  a 
parking  place  on  any  part  of  what  is  called  highway 
even  though  it  is  a cul  de  sac.  If  there  was  a small 
charge  to  be  earned  they  would  soon  see  that  the 
parking  space  was  not  wasted.  The  function  of  the 
Government  is  to  encourage  transport  and  traffic. 

4199.  Is  restricting  the  parking  of  cars  a deliberate 
policy  ? — That  is  merely  my  surmise.  I think  it  must 
be  a deliberate  policy,  because  I see  it  in  more  than 
one  place.  I urge  that  it  is  a bad  policy  whether  or 
not  it  is  a deliberate  policy. 

4200.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : May  I take  it  as  a 
general  inference  from  your  Memorandum  that  first 
of  all  you  are  speaking  for  private  cars  ; that  you 
do  not  represent  any  commercial  cars  ? — No.  We 
consider  the  “ user  ” of  a private  oar  to  be  part  of  the 
transport  industry  and  commerce  of  the  couirtry,  but  I 
am  speaking  for  the  members  of  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  who,  with  associates,  number  about  127,000  people. 

4201.  I take  it  you  are  contesting  the  old  idea  that 
the  motorist  is  selfishly  indulgent  in  luxury  ? — Yes. 
That  motorists  in  general  and  particularly  in  congested 
places  motor  for  luxury  I contend  is  not  now  true. 

4202.  He  has  now  become  an  item  in  a phase  of 
civilisation  in  which  locomotion  is  essential  ? — -Yes, 
and  such  locomotion  is  an  item  in  the  production  of 
wealth. 

4203.  A part  of  the  ordinary  business  and  domestic 
economy  of  life  ? — Yes.  I take  the  view  that  the  in- 
dustry of  motor  transport  and  transit  does  not 
become  turned  into  a luxury  because  some  amoimt 
of  happiness  is  produced  thereby,  any  more  than 
railway  transit  and  transport  have  turned  into  a 
luxury  because  on  certain  occasions  people  go  for 
pleasure  by  that  means  of  transit. 

4204.  The  Club  does  not  stand  here  as  a protagonist 
for  the  motorist  as  such,  but  for  the  general  regulation 
of  all  who  want  to  make  use  of  the  roads  ? — We 
believe  that  the  general  unified  treatment  is  the  only 
means  of  getting  safe  and  free  movement.  We 
fundamentally  disbelieve  that  regulation  restricted  to 
motorists  alone  will  really  do  good.  It  is  quite  an 
error  to  think  that  the  community  or  even  the 
pedestrian  gains  by  merely  aggravating  the  motorist. 

4205.  It  is  to  your  interest,  as  representing  the 
motorist,  to  care  for  the  safety  of  the  pedestrian  as 
well  as  anything  else  ? — That  is  so.  The  safety  of  the 
pedestrian  and  cyclist  is  one  of  our  highest  interests. 

4206.  But  you  regard  any  regulation  which  would 
guide  or  govern  the  conduct  of  the  pedestrian  as  most 
difficult  to  devise  ? — Not  difficult  to  devise,  but 
difficult  to  inculcate,  to  spread,  to  teach  to  the 
pedestrian.  Pedestrians  are  not  organised.  You 
cannot  negotiate  with  them,  or  get  their  considered 
opinion  ; they  are  a scattered  entity.  We  are  all 
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pedestrians,  and  as  pedestrians  we  are  fundamentally 
inattentive  to  and  unaware  of  our  traffio  duties.  All 
people  have  walked  since  they  were  babies,  and  they 
walk  automatically.  When  they  walk  on  the  street 
or  are  edged  off  on  to  it  they  are  not,  as  are  the  drivers 
of  all  kinds,  concerning  themselves  with  negotiating 
traffic  or  indicating  their  direction.  They  are  thinlsing 
of  other  things,  of  their  lady  loves,  of  their  affairs,  of 
their  appointments,  of  their  getting  splashed,  etc.  They 
are  not  thinking  of  the  operation  of  walking,  whereas 
the  drivers  are  by  traiiiing  and  habit  mostly  thinking 
of  the  operation  of  proceeding.  To  change  this  negli- 
gent attitude  is  a difficulty.  To  get  out  rrdes  is 
tolerably  easy  (or  to  try  various  schemes  and  select 
whichever  are  good  ones),  but  to  get  them  adopted 
demands  a special  effort.  It  wants  doing  urgently  with 
all  thoroughness,  and  as  universally  as  possible,  and 
“ Keep  to  the  left  ” should  be  accepted  as  a canon.  I 
should  like  to  persuade  stores  like  Messrs.  Harrods  and 
Selfridges  and  the  other  institutions  like  Woolworths, 
etc.,  to  support  the  “ Keep  to  the  left  ” habit  in  their 
great  shops.  If  done  rmiversally  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  notices  for  the 
pavements,  m railway  stations,  lavatories,  etc.,  it 
would  save  countless  lives.  If  once  the  Ministry 
adopted  it  all  these  authorities  would  Join  out  of 
simple  public  spirit. 

4207.  I take  it  what  you  put  before  us  is  that  there 
are  a great  many  problems  connected  with  this 
question  that  require  research  ? — There  are  a great 
many  problems  relating  to  the  flow  of  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffio  which  require  actual  research.  For 
example,  take  the  “ maximum  flow  ” that  a street  can 
carry.  I do  not  think  that  anyone  can  answer  positive- 
ly to-day  what  is  the  speed  at  which  vehicles  should 
pass  down  a crowded  road  so  as  to  get  the  speed  of 
maximmn  flow.  It  is  not  the  fastest  speed  the  cars 
can  do.  That  we  know.  There  is  some  speed  which  is 
the  speed  of  maximum  flow,  and  that  requires  to  be 
determined  by  experiment.  When  determined  that 
ought  to  be  approximated  to  by  all  means  because 
you  want  maximum  flow  observed  where  the  land  is  so 
very  valuable. 

4208.  We  have  been  told  by  one  Witness  in  particu- 
lar that  it  is  necessary  to  take  steam  vehicles  off  the 
road.*  Speaking  with  experience  in  driving,  do  you, 
from  your  point  of  view,  advocate  that  steam  vehicles 
should  be  prohibited  ? — -That  can  scarcely  apply  to 
all  vehicles.  I used  to  drive  a White  steam  oar,  and 
I cannot  imagine  any  reasonable  person  wanting  to  ' 
prohibit  that. 

4209.  A Witness  advocated  the  prohibition  of 
steam  lorries  ? — I should  not  think  that  that  was 
sound,  though  the  making  of  excessive  vapour  should 
be  stopped.  I must  say  that  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  is  certainly  not  advocating  any  such  policy. 

4210.  You  are  not  advocating  that  in  the  interests 
of  either  motorists  or  road  users  ? — I do  not  believe 
it  should  be  done.  I think  it  would  be  a great  mistake. 
Road  transport  is  the  backbone  of  trade  and  commerce. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  answer  for  the  commercial 
motor  vehicle  user,  it  is  perhaps  their  job  to  answer 
that,  but  as  a motorist  I do  not  consider  .... 

4211.  I was  only  asking  you  to  speak  for  the  people 
you  represent,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  comfort 
or  convenience  or  safety  ? — I can  understand  objections 
to  steel  tyres  which  damage  roads,  and  vapour 
which  obscures  the  view ; those  things  should  be 
stopped.  But  each  man  is  an  ordinary  citizen  first, 
and  a motorist  next,  and  I think  we  ought  not  to 
restrain  such  a trade  facility. 

4212.  As  regards  the  question  of  cattle  being  driven 
on  the  roads,  there  must  be  some  time  at  which  cattle 
must  be  driven  ? — I think  they  must  be. 

4213.  They  are  sometimes  transported  by  motor 
vehicles,  and  one  hopes  that  eventually  at  least  the 
very  large  majority  will  be  so  transported.  Have  you 
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any  suggestions  to  make  by  which  the  driving  of  cattle 
can  be  conducted  with  the  least  possible  danger  to  the 
cattle  themselves,  and  the  least  inconvenience  to  other 
users  of  the  roads  ? — I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
chief  thing  that  is  required  is  that  they  should  be 
driven  in  a compact  maimer.  Anything  that  will  keep 
them  as  a compact  mass  or  as  a string  on  one  side  of 
the  road  wiU  more  or  less  safeguard  them  by  day, 
supposing  they  are  visible.  I have  often  driven  past 
cattle,  and  there  is  no  particular  danger  to  anyone, 
but  the  difficulty  is  when  they  scatter.  They  are  shy 
creatures.  Cows  may  suddenly  turn  and  create  a 
difficulty,  or,  if  another  vehicle'is  there  as  well,  one  may 
be  in  a complicated  position.  If  they  could  be  kept  in 
a compact  body  or  string  on  one  side  it  would  assist, 
but  it  would  mean — I am  not  wanting  to  impose 
anything — having  an  adequate  number  of  men  or 
dogs  to  keep  them  together.  I think  that  is  as  much 
as  you  can  expect  ; save  that  at  night  swinging 
lanterns  should  be  carried  fore  and  aft  of  the  herd  or 
flock  by  the  men. 

4214.  You  have  not  considered  any  other  method  ? 
— ^No.  We  have  not  gone  into  that.  In  connection 
with  cattle,  we  are  anxious  that  on  roads  where 
there  are  grass  verges  the  rights  of  the  local  authorities 
to  let  those  verges  for  pasture  should  be  slightly 
restricted.  It  should  not  be  permissible  for  sheep  to 
lie  down  and  sleep  on  the  road  (with  apparent  right 
to  be  there).  We  are  all  aware  that  in  the  morning 
and  evening  mists  you  often  get  a shallow  layer 
of  mist  which  covers  the  road  and  makes  sheep 
completely  mvisible.  Suddenly  you  find  yourself 
with  sheep  rising  up  under  the  wheels  of  yom  car. 
They  may  be  very  dangerous  indeed.  That  trouble 
would  be  sufficiently  provided  for  if  a condition  were 
attached  to  the  letting  of  such  grazing  that  the 
animals  should  be  tethered  to  a peg  or  in  some  way 
clear  of  the  carriage  way,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the 
local  authorities  of  all  revenue  from  these  verges. 
I claim  that  it  is  not  compatible  with  the  duties  of 
highway  authorities  to  sacrifice  the  transport  of  the 
commimity  to  the  little  revenue  to  be  got  from 
letting  out  these  verges  for  grazing. 

4215.  On  the  question  of  “ ribbon  ” development, 
I suppose  you  have  no  objection  to  ribbon  develop- 
ment qua  development  ? It  is  only  because  it 
brings  houses  close  up  to  the  edge  of  a through 
road  ? — ^It  is  ugly  and  it  perverts  the  use  for  wliich 
such  a road  was  built.  A road  which  is  a village 
road  is  no  longer  serving  the  same  purpose  as  the 
arterial  road  ; it  has  a different  purpose.  A village 
road  will  allow  Mrs.  Jones  to  stroll  across  and  take 
her  washing  over  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
provide  for  the  butcher  to  call  at  each  house.  An 
arterial  road  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  such  purposes  ; 
if  people  build  the  ribbon  on  one  side  it  will  also  be 
built  on  the  other,  and  the  arterial  road  becomes  an 
elongated  village  calling  for  the  normal  village 
intercommunication.  No  one  wants  to  deprive  the 
pedestrian  of  the  right  to  cross  the  road,  at  right 
angles  and  at  appropriate  places — but  it  is  foolish  to 
build  arterial  roads  at  great  expense,  and  then  for 
lack  of  proper  foresight  and  management  have  to 
by-iiass  a long  attenuated  village  by  yet  another 
arterial  road. 

4216.  If  you  built  it  you  would  still  have  people 
coming  on  to  the  arterial  roads  ? — Not  in  the  same 
way.  I would  have  tributary  roads  radiating  from 
the  arterial  roads,  enabling  the  vfilages  which  might 
be  built  on  the  tributary  roads  to  benefit  by  the 
arterial  roads,  as  arterial  roads,  rather  than  having 
traffic  standing  in  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  house 
to  house  business  of  the  village. 

4217.  Are  you  envisaging  the  arterial  road  as 
rather  narrow  ? Would  you  say  that  that  obtains 
on  the  Great  West  Road  ? — ^IVhether  wide  or  narrow. 

I think  we  ought  not  to  have  the  ribbon  development 
on  the  Great  West  Road. 

4218.  You  would  limit  the.  whole  of  your  develop- 
ment to  the  narrow  roads  ? — The  village  roads  might 
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be  naiTow  for  economy,  and  I should  regret  it  since 
even  tributary  roads  should  form  part  of  the  net- 
work for  traffic. 

4219.  The  Great  West  Road  was  promoted  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  before  the  War.  It  was 
contracted  for  before  the  War,  but  the  width  was 
increased  subsequent  to  the  War  ? — ^I  did  not  know 
that,  but  the  increase  was  clearly  wise. 

4220.  Do  you  know  whether  I am  right  in  saying 
that  when  the  Middlesex  County  Council  Act  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  contained  a betterment 
clause,  and  that  it  was  struck  out  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — ^It  was  very  mistaken  of  them,  as  I think, 
even  in  the  interest  of  landowners — ^as  well  as  the 
public. 

4221.  On  the  question  of  “ drunk  in  charge,”  your 
paragraph  9 seems  to  envisage  the  idea  that  there 
is  not  any  punishment  for  being  drimk  in  charge  of 
a horse  vehicle  ? — ^There  is,  but  it  is  utterly  different 
from  that  on  the  motor  driver,  although  the  conse- 
quences in  a road  full  of  motor  traffic  are  equally 
disastrous.  If  it  is  right  to  have  punishment  so 
severe  in  existence  for  a motorist  (for  example  a 
punislrment  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is 
practically  ruin  to  a cabman,  deprives  him  of  his 
livelihood  for  a year,  sends  him  to  prison,  etc.)  then 
the  man  driving  a horse  amidst  motor  traffic  who 
creates  just  as  much  damage  and  deals  death  and 
disaster  round  him,  has  no  punishment  which  com- 
pares with  that. 

4222.  Are  you  a magistrate  ? — No,  I am  not. 

4223.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 6s.  fine  for 
being  dnmk  in  charge  ? — No,  but  the  motorist 
endangered,  or  grievously  damaged,  by  a drunken 
horsed-vehicle  driver  cannot  even  get  his  name — 
not  even  with  the  aid  of  a policeman.  The  utmost 
he  can  do  is  to  get  the  owner’s  name  and  the  owner 
can  shelter  his  driver.  Moreover,  the  penalties  for 
the  two  for  the  same  offence  and  the  situation  of 
the  two  is  quite  different,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
different.  A young  woman  who  had  never  drunk 
anything  in  her  life  before  was  taken  to  a party 
and  had  two  glasses  of  wine,  which  went  to  her  head. 
She  got  into  her  oar  outside  the  friend’s  house,  and 
finding  herself  not  competent  to  drive  did  not  start 
to  drive  but  sent  for  her  friend.  While  waiting  for 
the  friend  to  drive  her,  she  was  found.  She  was 
technically  in  charge,  and  she  was  fined  and,  as  I 
believe  is  obligatory,  her  licence  was  suspended. 
Therefore,  the  words  “ drunk  in  charge  ” ought  to 
be  altered  into  “drunk  while  chiving  or  purporting 
to  drive  a oar  ” ; and  I would  press  strongly  for  that 
correction  in  the  interests  of  justice. 

4224.  There  is  a great  difference.  A horse  wagon, 
if  the  driver  is  drunk,  may  be  safer  with  him  drunk 
and  not  handling  the  reins  than  when  handling 
them.  The  horse  will  go  on  all  right,  but  the  car  will 
not  go  as  it  sho  uld  if  the  man  at  the  whebl  is  drunk  ? 
— ^When  a man  is  drunk  and  cannot  show  his  intention 
to  other  traffic  he  is  a worse  danger  if  his  horse 
proceeds.  T was  driving  on  the  straight  clear  road 
near  Cambridge  one  morning,  and  a cart  trotted 
smartly  towards  me  on  the  wrong  side.  The  driver 
was  drunk.  From  his  steady  travelling  I presumed 
he  saw  me,  and  up  to  the  last  instant  I expected 
to  be  given  the  necessary  room,  but  he  went  straight 
on.  I had  suddenly  to  drive  my  car  on  to  a high 
and  bumpy  grass  verge  at  great  risk.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  verge  I should  not  be  here  giving  evidence 
to-day.  The  value  of  the  horse’s  ability  to  go  on  has 
been  much  over-rated  in  the  era  of  the  motor  car. 

4225.  On  the  question  of  traffic  to  the  left,  is  it 
not  your  experience  that  great  wide  roads  like  the 
Great  West  Road,  in  the  absence  of  regulations 
compelling  drivers  to  keep  to  the  left,  make  very 
dangerous  driving  ? — -Regulation  or  custom  V You 
do  not  mean  to  accentuate  the  word  “ regulation  ” ? 

4226.  Your  idea  is  ...  . ? — ^Usage.  That  will 

do  it. 


4227.  On  the  Great  West  Road  you  -will  find  a 
lorry  going  at  15  miles  an  hour  which  will  be  15  or 
10  feet  from  the  kerb.  If  you  drive  on  his  near  side 
you  are  wrong  ? — This  bad  situation  arises  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  or  induce 
the  lorry  driver  not  to  do  it.  It  has  never  been 
declared  that  “ Keep  left  ” is  the  authentic  custom. 
I beg  the  Transport  Ministry  to  say  it  is  a custom, 
and  you  will  find  it  will  be  followed,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  magistrates  wUl  consider 
breaches  of  custom  where  collisions  come  before 
them. 

4228.  Do  you  consider  that  the  police  shordd  be 
given  power  to  compel  keeping  to  the  left  ? — I think 
that  if  the  police  had  power  to  enforce  it  with  fines,  it 
might  operate  the  opposite  way.  It  is  far  better  to 
give  a guiding  line  and  leave  it  to  the  motorist. 
Motorists  are  more  than  willing  to  see  the  use  of  it 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

4229.  Take  a tramline.  How  often  do  you  see  a 
horse  wagon,  a dray  or  railway  wagon,  going  along 
the  tramlines  ? — ^He  has  a reason.  It  eases  liis 
horses.  It  is  one  of  the  many  demerits  of  trams — to 
any  one  who  is  seriously  considering  the  general 
problem  of  road  traffic. 

4230.  If  you  go  on  the  near  side  of  such  a wagon 
you  run  a risk  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  very  rurfortunate.  I am 
not  advocating  tramlines. 

4231.  Why  are  you  not  in  favour  of  a police 
regulation  giving  the  police  power  to  enforce  that 
where  there  is  a space  on  the  near  side  the  driver 
should  not  ....  ? — ^I  do  not  want  to  create 
offences.  I will  give  you  a reason  or  two.  If  “Keep 
left  ” is  a mandate,  how  do  you  provide  for  the 
immense  mnnber  of  cases  in  the  complexity  of  traffic 
which  make  you  legitimately  say  because  you  are 
starting,  or  avoiding  a slippery  patch,  or  a person,  or 
about  to  turn  or  for  various  reasons,  leave  the  left? 
Suppose  I want  to  leave  the  left  because  I do  not 
want  to  splash  mud  on  to  the  pavement  and  pedes- 
trians. How  can  a mandate  attended  with  punish- 
ments for  the  breach  be  so  worded  as  to  provide  that 
so  much  mud  entitles  me  to  quit  the  left  and  so  much 
does  not  ? Or  suppose  again  I want  to  drive  into  a tmn- 
ing  on  the  left.  The  curve  of  the  pavement  comer 
is  so  sharp  that  the  wheels  of  my  car  will  not  track 
with  the  kerb,  and  I am  obliged  to  drive  out  first  of  all 
to  the  right  to  get  rormd  that  corner  to  my  left. 
This  is  a common  occurrence.  What  kind  of  regulation 
can  you  make  to  embrace  all  these  exceptions  ? If 
Parliament  issues  a definite  mandate  about  it,  the 
man  behind  me  is  entitled  to  say  “ You  have  broken 
the  law — you  are  responsible.”  Yet  in  all  these 
instances,  I could  not  do  otherwise.  Suppose  again 
I am  driving  along  a road  and  there  is  something 
which  I think  is  a concealed  turning.  It  is  in  fact 
only  a piece  of  grass  cut  away  because  someone  was 
going  to  make  a road  but  did  not.  I quit  the  left  of 
my  road  to  be  clear.  It  is  not  even  a road  turning, 
I only  thought  it  was.  My  quitting  of  the  left  was 
a proper  act.  I am  trying  to  suggest  that  hx  issuing 
a mandate  you  cannot  provide  for  a case  which  looks 
like  a side  road  but  is  not  one.  My  view  is  that  all 
these  traffic  situations  are  much  too  various  for 
mandates.  Good-wiU,  and  all  the  traffic  units  trying 
to  help  one  another — which  I am  convinced  they 
want  to  do — ^will  work  the  trick,  and  it  will  be  a 
better  way  of  getting  the  good  result. 

4232.  On  the  subject  of  insurance,  are  you  opposed 
to  the  compulsory  insurance  of  public  service  vehicles? 
— No.  That  is  quite  a different  position.  The  man 
who  comes  for  a licence  to  ply  for  hire  asks  the  public 
for  a contract  on  which  to  make  a certain  profit  out 
of  that  public.  The  public  is  entitled,  in  exchange 
for  that,  to  say  “ one  of  our  terms  is  that  we  want  you 
to  be  insured,  so  that  if  we  are  damaged  when  you  are 
makmg  your  profit  out  of  us  you  will  be  solvent 
enough  to  pay  us  if  you  are  to  blame  in  a crash  ”.  This 
is  a totally  different  thing  to  xmiversal  compulsion.  I 
think  it  is  quite  proper  and  reasonable  that  a con- 
tractor, in  exchange  for  a grant  of  facilities,  should  be 
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called  upon,  amongst  the  terms  of  the  grant  of  those 
facilities,  to  take  on  certain  obligations,  one  of ' 
which  is  to  be  solvent  enough  to  oomjjensate  people 
whom  he  hurts  when  he  is  blameworthy  for  that  hurt. 
The  compulsory  insurance  of  all  motorists  is  different. 
It  suggests  that  they  shall  be  the  people  to  bear  the 
charge,  if  someone  for  whom  they  have  no  sort  of 
responsibilitj’-,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  control, 
turns  out  to  be  insolvent,  a bad  driver,  and  blame- 
worthy for  some  crash. 

4233.  You  would  agree,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  to  compulsory  insurance  of  private  cars 
which  you  and  other  people  have,  that  there  is  a 
problem  created  by  the  fact  that  certain  people 
drive  cars  and  cause  accidents  through  their  own 
negligence  and  are  unable  to  compensate  a sufferer 

, ? — ^The  injustice  exists  rmdoubtedly,  but  I 
think  there  is  much  more  fear  of  danger  than  actual 
danger.  The  point  is  this.  There  are  agitati  ons  asking 
for  a reduction  of  taxation  on  second-hand  cars,  and 
there  is  apprehension  that  insolvent  people  will 
pm-ohase  second-hand  cars  cheaply  and  that  there  may 
be  a flood  of  such  persons  on  the  streets.  I personally 
do  not  believe  in  this  bogey,  and  if  there  were,  what 
would  happen?  They  'will  be  out  of  business  in  no  time 
— but  even  if  they  were  not,  the  mjustice  to  the  poor 
sufferer  must  be  met  by  the  State  and  not  by  picking 
out  one  class  to  pay  the  damage.  By  way  of  “ learning 
the  toad  to  be  a toad.”  The  extra  compensations 
paid  .ought  not  to  come  from  the  motorists  via 
compulsory  insurance. 

4234.  With  regard  to  direction  i^osts,  is  it  not  a fact 
that  at  a great  many  towns  the  direction  posts  are 
indifferent  ? Going  into  a small  town  you  do  not 
loiow  how  to  get  out  of  it  ? — ^It  is  an  important 
subject  for  the  management  of  this  great  industry 
to  attend  to. 

4235.  Would  you  place  on  the  central  authority  the 
duty  of  direction-posting  all  to'wns  ? — ^To  put  it  on 
the  central  authority  would  not  be  quite  the  way 
to  do  it.  I think  they  ought  to  give  out  the  indications 
of  how  it  should  be  done,  and  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
I do  not  suppose  they  would  be  the  people  who  would 
actually  place  the  contract  for  the  doing  of  it,  though 
there  might  be  immense  economy  by  purchasing  a 
standard  type  of  indication  wholesale.  I did  not 
enter  into  details  of  how  it  should  be  done,  but  we 
have  had  many  schemes  before  us,  and  I will  give 
an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing.  On  entering  a little 
town  by  one  of  four’  supposed  entries  or  exits  you 
find  its  name  on  a plaque,  and  below  this  three 
horizontal  slips  of  metal  each  of  which  bears  the 
name  of  one  of  the  objectives  to  which  the  exit  will 
lead  you — say  on  the  right,  on  the  left  and  straight 


ahead.  On  the  .first  of  the  slips  is  the  name  of  one 
of  the  objectives  followed  by  a star.  Suppose  this 
objective  is  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  then  the  mark 
of  one  star  is  repeated  on  the  name-plate  of  every 
suitable  street  so  as  to  indicate  to  you  a bye-pass 
route  which  leads  you  step  by  step  to  the  exit  which 
goes  to  Portsmouth.  If  another  exit  is  in  the  direction 
of  Leamington,  you  find  that  indexed  by  a double 
star,  and  the  name-plate  of  every  street  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  to'wn  which  takes  you  to  the  exit  wliich 
goes  to  Leamington  will  be  marked  -wfith  that  double 
star.  So  you  are  led  out.  You  are  given  at  each 
approach  to  the  little  town  the  names  of  all  the 
chief  exit  objectives  from  that  little  town.  Yoir  select 
the  munber  of  stars  that  belong  to  yo'ur  coitrse  and 
follow  their  guidance  to  the  exit  you  want.  That  is 
a cheap  and  sirnple  method.  I do  not  say  it  is  unique. 
Unless  such  a system  was  decided  on  at  headcjuarters 
of  the  Ministry  and  encouraged  by  the  Ministry,  the 
different  'villages  would  be  prone  to  invent  ingenious 
schemes,  all  different — and  their  utility  would  be 
greatly  impaired  because,  being  all  different,  they 
would  not  be  quicldy  tmderstood.  Such  central 
action  in  some  improvement  of  the  bye-pass  roads 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
nuisance  of  through  traffic  than  caniveaux  or  other 
impediments  to  traffic. 

4236.  At  the  present  time  the  best  direction  posts  are 
those  put  up  by  the  Automobile  Association  and  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club — even  in  big  to'wns  ? — ^They 
are  well  done  and  are  put  up  as  a material  example 
of  what  should  be  done  by  the  highway  authority. 
They  operate  to  help  the  driver,  and  to  advertise  the 
body  putting  them  up.  Their  extension  is  a bad 
policy  since  they  tend  to  deter  the  highway  authorities 
from  doing  what  is  their  obvio'us  business  in  the  vague 
hope  that  the  motorists  'will  find  the  lack  of  names 
unendurable  and  do  it  -without  cost  to  the  authority. 
I have  been  told  this  in  plain  terms  by  a member  of  a 
local  authority.  It  is  not  really  correct  that  we 
sho'uld  be  advertising  ourselves  thus  on  a public 
place,  it  is  illegal  in  fact,  and  it  operates  to  retard 
the  official  name-plating  of  places,  and  finger-posting 
of  directions. 

4237.  You  recommend  a imiform  plan  ? — ^It  ought 
to  be  on  a uniform  plan,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a bit  of 
advertisement  about  it  to  pay  for  the  expenses,  make 
a rule  that  a little  piece,  say  fom-  inches  square,  is 
sold  to  advertise,  be  it  “ Barclays  Beer,”  or  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club — ^whoever  pays  for  the  sign-post 
gets  that  rew’ard.  That  is  business.  It  is  not  as  good 
as  doing  the  work  free  of  advertisement  by  the 
highway  authorities  under  pressme  of  some  in- 
spectorate to  see  that  it  is  not,  as  now\  frequently 
neglected. 


( The  Witness  withdrew). 
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Mr.  Mervyn  O’Gorman,  C.B.,  D.Sc.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


4238.  (Major  Crawjurd)  ; I gather  from  your 
Memorandum  that  youi'  main  contention  is  that  the 
.swift,  secure  and  economic  carriage  of  passengers 
and  goods  from  one  point  to  another,  is  the  most 
important  item  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  ? 
— That  is  absolutely  our  contention.  It  has  to  be 
taken  as  a whole. 

4239.  With  regard  to  safety  in  general,  you  say 
that  the  underlying  principle  should  be  the  Imowledge 
that  at  every  moment  every  unit  of  traffic  is  dis];jlaying 
its  intention  to  every  other  unit  ? — ^Yes  ; in  any 
sphere,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  road. 

4240.  I think  you  said  that  the  thing  to  be  aimed 
at  is  fluidity  of  traffic  ; constant  flow  of  traffic  ? — 
Yes. 

4241.  Should  I be  right  in  saying  that  a necessary 
basis  for  that  is  an  adequate  supply  of  carriage-way 
for  the  traffic  to  move  on  ? — ^Yes. 

4242.  That  is  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
getting  a constant  flow  of  traffic,  but  that  it  should 
be  a safe  flow  ? — ^Yes. 

4243.  Do  you  think  the  present  state  of  the  roads 
is  adequate  ? — ^I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not 
adequate,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say,  because 
no  kind  of  research  has  been  made  by  any  Govern- 
ment in  aiiy  country  as  to  what  it  is  that  secures 
the  flow  and  the  best  utilisation  of  the  roads.'  There 
are  no  data  ; no  experiments  have  been  made  ; no 
one  knows  anything  about  it. 

4244.  You  made  a suggestion.  Would  you  agree 
to  another  suggestion  which  has  been  made,  that 
there  should  be  a national  survey  of  roads  ? — That 
is  absolutely  imperative.  It  means  an  enormous 
waste  of  money  if  there  is  not  a national  survey. 

4245.  You  referred  to  a suggestion  that  the  private 
car  should  be  prohibited  witliin  a certain  radius  of 
the  centre  of  a large  town  ? — Yes. 

4246.  At  the  same  time,  you  said  that  the  private 
car  had  been  the  means  of  experiment  which  has 
led  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  ? — Of  the  whole  apparatus — ^four-wheel  brakes 
for  instance.  All  safety  factors  of  this  description 
have  been  developed  on  the  private  oar. 

4247.  Would  you  include,  in  the  things  that  are 
necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  development 
of  transport,  that  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  motor  manufacturer  ? If  you  can  experi- 
ment, you  can  improve  cars  ; if  you  improve  cars, 
you  cheapen  them  ; and  if  you  cheapen  them,  you 
widen  their  use  ? — Yes. 

4248.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  is  the  present 
taxation  a handicap  to  that  development  ? — ^1  think 
it  is  a very  serious  handicap.  The  present  taxation 
is  mo.st  unfortunate.  £37,500,000  is  too  much  to 
take. 

4249.  I am  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  method 
of  taxation.  Could  the  method  be  improved  in  order 
to  help  the  motor  trade  t — ^T'es,  but  it  is  not  an  easy 


matter  to  say  precisely  in  what  way.  That  would 
mean  that  the  taxation  which  is  derived  from  this 
particular  industry  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
should  in  some  way  profit  that  industry.  That  is  the 
intention  of  your  question  ? 

4250.  Yes  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  it  could  be. 

4251.  The  intention  of  my  question  also  is  that 
it  is  alleged  that  the  present  method  of  taxation  is 
a handicap  to  the  industry  ; that  it  is  a handicap 
to  engine  designers.  Is  that  your  view  ? — ^Technically, 
I tliink  not.  Dealing  with  the  engine  alone,  I think 
there  is  proof  positive  that  the  particular  method  of 
taxation  adopted  has  not  any  deleterious  effect  on 
the  engine  itself,  the  proof  being  that  the  ratio  of 
the  bore  to  the  stroke  of  a cylinder  used  in  ahcraft, 
where  there  is  no  taxation,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  applies  on  motor  cars  where  there  is 
taxation.  As  aircraft  manufacturers  are  quite  free 
to  design  their  engines  without  the  constrained  limits 
of  ratio  between  the  bore  and  the  stroke  which 
applies  in  the  case  of  the  motor  car  engine,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  technicians  are  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  evolved.  With  taxation  it  does  not 
differ  from  what  has  been  evolved  ajiart  from 
taxation. 

4262.  ( Chairman)  : You  mean  that  aircraft  manu- 
facturers have  adopted  the  principle  of  the  small 
cylinder  with  the  long  stroke  ? Is  that  so  ? — Aircraft 
manufacturers  have  adopted  practically  the  same 
stroke  and  cylinder  ratios.  It  is  not  a very  small 
cylinder,  but  the  relation  of  bore  to  stroke  in  aircraft, 
and  abroad  for  that  matter,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  in  England  under  taxation  restraints. 

4253.  {Major  Crawjurd)  : Going  back  to  the 

proposal  to  exclude  the  private  car  from  certain 
areas,  you  said  that  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  private 
oar  is  a measure  of  the  need  for  the  use  of  it,  any 
restriction  on  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  business 
of,  for  instance,  car  users  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  a proof.  The 
fact  that  it  should  be  used  m conditions  of  congestion, 
which  are  certainly  most  inconvenient,  is  proof  that 
it  is  really  needed. 

4254.  Would  it  be  in  accordance  with  what  you  think 
if  I enlarged  that  to  say  that  the  permanent  presence 
of  any  form  of  transport  on  the  road  is  a measure  of 
the  need  for  that  form  of  transport  ? — You  use  the 
word  “ measure.”  It  certainly  indicates  that  there 
is  a need  for  it. 

4256.  It  is  in  a sense  like  a meter  ? — Yes. 

4266.  If  it  indicates  a particular  form  of  transport 
which  maintains  itseH  on  the  road,  that  shows  a 
public  need  ? — It  shows,  imder  the  circumstances 
which  are  imposed,  its  measure.  If  the  circumstances 
were  altered,  the  index  might  alter. 

4267.  That  being  the  case,  I want  to  recall  what  I 
think  you  said,  that  in  your  view  it  was  the  business 
of  whatever  the  authority  may  happen  to  be  that  takes 
over  these  matters,  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  and  not 
to  hamper  transport  ? — Yes. 
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4258.  I want  you  to  think  for  a moment  of  an  area 
like  London.  Will  you  direct  your  mind  to,  say,  the 
Southern  end  of  Hampstead  Road,  or  the  narrow  end 
of  the  Strand,  or  the  stretch  of  Kensington  High  Street 
between  the  end  of  the  Gardens  and  the  Tube  station, 
or  the  last  three  hundred  yards  approaching  Camden 
Town  station  from  the  south,  or  a hundred  other 
similar  oases.  Is  it  not  clear  that  there  is  not  nearly 
enough  accommodation  on  the  roads  for  the  vehicles 
which  desire  to  use  the  roads,  and  which,  according  to 
you,  are  a measui’e  of  the  need  for  transport  ? — That 
question  is  not  put  in  quite  such  a form  that  one  can 
answer  it  with  “ yes  ” or  “ no.”  I do  not  believe  that 
6 per  cent,  of  the  vehicles  that  enter  those  roads  have 
the  least  desire  to  be  in  them.  A driver  of  a vehicle 
coming  down  the  Great  West  Road  and  wanting  to  go 
to  Kent  does  not  want  to  come  through  Piccadilly. 
He  would  prefer  to  go  round,  but  there  is  no  other  way 
for  him  to  go.  If  he  tries  to  get  round  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  he  will  enter  a maze  of  roads  which  are  so 
badly  named,  and  so  badly  arranged,  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  find  his  way  to  the  Old  Kent  Road  from 
the  Great  West  Road.  The  bulk  of  the  traffic  that 
goes  through  the  congested  areas  does  not  want  to 
go  there.  The  traffic  from  Hertford  wishing  to  go  to 
Kent  does  not  want  to  go  through  the  central  area. 
Not  only  that,  but  take  the  areas  round  Euston 
station  and  the  other  railway  termini.  Take  traffic 
that  wants  to  get  across  into  Essex,  it  has  to  go  into 
that  congested  area  and  oirt  again  because  it  cannot 
get  across  any  other  way.  So  that  the  answer  to  your 
question  is  not  that  the  fact  that  there  is  a lot  of  traffic 
locally  shows  that  the  roads  should  be  opened  up 
locally.  It  is  the  national  survey  that  is  wanted. 

4259.  I assume,  from  what  you  have  just  said,  that 
an  area  like  London  should,  as  a basis  for  meetmg  the 
transport  facilities,  be  replanned  ? — Yes.  It  must  be 
taken  as  a whole,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  in  London 
there  are  127  different  interests  and  authorities 
concerned  with  any  apxjreciable  movement  that  you 
make  to  clear  it.  if  you  want  to  make  a circular  road 
which  would  take  traffic  from  the  Great  West  Road 
and  bring  it  to  Liverpool  Street  without  passing 
tlirough  Piccadilly  and  those  places,  you  would  have  to 
deal  with  about  eighty  different  authorities  whose 
interests  are  not  with  the  traffic. 

4260.  If  you  were  put  in  the  position  of  Confidential 
Advisor  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  regardhrg 
London  traffic,  would  you  make  that  your  first 
study  ? — Yes.  The  first  thing  I should  say  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  would  be  that  in  my  opuiion 
by  simply  properly  naming  the  roads — ^nothing  more 
than  by  clearly  displaymg  the  names  of  the  roads — 
you  could  immensely  relieve  the  traffic  of  London. 

4261.  And  you  would  re -plan  streets  in  order  to 
provide  for  these  various  routes  ? — At  the  present 
moment,  I am  prepared  to  defy  any  one  in  this  room 
to  drive  from  the  back  of  Euston  station  to  the  back 
of  Waterloo  station  withorrt  going  through  a congested 
street,  and  without  wanting  at  any  time  to  get  there — 
■simply  because  of  the  difficulties.  But  supposing  you 
made  a circle  round  the  great  railway  termini,  and 
name-plated  the  roads  forming  part  of  the  circle — 
a certain  street  might  be  called  “ Richardson  Street — 
Ring  ” — and  in  this  way  you  would  enable  the  drivers 
to  see  how  to  get  round.  That  would  be  a beginning. 
That  road  would  be  found  to  be  so  irregular  that  you 
would  have  to  remove  some  of  the  small  property,  and 
by  degrees  make  the  road  straighter  and  sti’aighter, 
still  calling  it  “ Ring  ” or  something  similar. 

4262.  Without  amplifying  it  further,  you  think 
some  such  scheme  is  necessary  ? — I believe  some  such 
scheme  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

4263.  Is  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
doing  anything  of  the  sort  ? — They  are  on  a different 
aspect  of  the  case.  I suppose  that  comes  witliin 
their  reference,  but  they  are  not  an  executive  body. 
They  have  no  power  and  no  money. 

4264.  It  is  an  advisory  body  ? — Yes. 


4265.  They  have  not  given  any  advice  of  that  kind  ? 
— I do  not  think  they  could,  for  a ver5'-  good  reason. 
Having  no  money  they  cannot  actually  give  serious 
responsible  advice.  I am  giving  irresponsible  advice. 

4266.  Part  of  their  reference  is  to  consider  the 
London  traffic  problems,  and  to  advise  on  them  ? — In 
order  to  advise  on  that  subject  they  would  have  to 
spend  at  least  £10,000  on  surveying,  and  as  they  have 
not  a penny  to  spend  they  cannot  do  it.  Surveying 
is  necessary  before  you  can  give  serious  advice.  I can 
give  you  a bird’s  eye  view,  irresponsible  advice,  but 
to  give  it  to  the  Government  you  have  to  survey, 
and  it  costs  money  to  see  what  scheme  would  involve 
the  least  amount  of  compensation  for  disturbance  of 
property.  That  money  is  not  available  to  them. 

4267.  Some  such  replanning  is  necessary  ? — Yes, 
and  the  Advisory  Committee  have  not  the  money  to 
do  it. 

4268.  With  regard  to  accidents,  you  gave  a figure  of 
two-thirds.  On  what  was  that  based  ? — I am  glad 
you  ask  that  question.  That  is  based  on  the  only 
investigation  that  I know  of  that  has  been  made  into 
the  causation  of  accidents.  It  was  made  by  the 
National  Safety-First  Coruioil  in  the  following  way. 
They  put  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  trouble  hito 
it,  and  persuaded  200  Coroners  to  analyse  the  causes 
of  all  the  fatalities  that  came  before  them.  It  meant 
a very  great  deal  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  those 
Coroners,  who  are  not  paid  for  this  sort  of  work.  By 
studying  the  information  provided  in  this  way,  the 
National  Safety-First  Council  classified  the  causes 
of  the  fatalities,  and  then  produced  a diagram  which 
expresses  the  result.  Actually,  it  is  36  per  cent, 
avoidable  by  motor  drivers,  and  64  per  cent,  unavoid- 
able by  motor  drivers.  That  ratio  of  fatalities  I 
extended  as  the  ratio  of  the  causes  of  accidents 
generally,  because  every  year  the  number  of  fatalities 
is  a consistent  fraction  of  the  nmnber  of  accidents. 
There,  is  a definite  ratio  between  the  two.  That  and 
other  things  would  seem  to  warrant  the  extension  of 
this  uiformation  as  to  causation  to  the  important 
problems  of  all  accidents  and  the  causes  of  them. 

4269.  There  is  another  question  following  that.  Is 
it  possible  that  this  survey  into  accidents,  and  this 
other  survey  into  traffic  problems  which  we  were 
talding  about,  could  be  undertaken  by  the  motormg 
organisations  ? — They  would  require  powers  such  as 
the  Government  would  never  give  them.  They  would 
have  to  have  at  least  as  much  power  as  a Coroner  as 
regards  casualties,  and  at  least  as  much  authority  as 
the  police  and  the  Transport  Minister  combined  as 
regards  traffic  control.  Sup2Dosing,  for  example,  you 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a “ roundabout  ” in 
the  City  on  traffic  in  Whitechapel  or  South  London  you 
would  first  of  all  have  to  compel  the  City  to  institute 
a “ roimdabout  ” for  experimental  purposes.  If  the 
City  refused,  you  would  have  to  give  the  power  to 
compel  them  to  have  the  “ roundabout  ” while  photo- 
graphs were  taken  in  Whitechapel  and  the  Old  Kent 
Road  to  see  the  effect  on  the  traffic  in  those  jjlaces. 
You  oaimot  give  the  private  organisations  that  power. 

4270.  Yesterday  you  gave  a figme  of  127,000  as 
being  the  number  of  people  you  represent.  Does  that 
mean  that  munber  of  users  of  motor  cars  ? — Pre- 
sumably the  number  of  people  we  represent  is  much 
more,  because  of  course  a user  of  a motor  car  in  many 
cases  represents  a family. 

4271.  Roughly  it  is  that  ? — I suppose  you  might 
say  roughly  it  represents  127,000  users  of  motor  oars, 
and  each  of  those  users  represents  a family  of,  on  the 
average,  three  people.  There  are  127,000  members 
and  associate  members,  and  they  represent  a very 
much  larger  number  of  voters,  if  that  is  the  point  at 
issue. 

4272.  {Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : Do  not  the  general 
suggestions  you  have  made  as  regards  regulations 
really  involve  everybody,  especially  pedestrians,  being 
very  much  regulated  in  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of 
the  streets  by  motorists  ? — I object  to  people  being 
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regulated.  I believe  they  wiU  oppose  themselves  to 
regulations.  I do  not  believe  in  regulations,  I am 
against  their  being  regulated — strongly  against  it. 

4273.  I think  that  yesterday  you  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
shop-window  gazing  ? — I do  not  think  I said  “prevent.” 
What  I suggested  was  rather  the  contrary,  that  within 
certain  hmits,  which  might  be  indicated  by  a white 
line,  people  should  be  put  in  a better  position  for  so 
doing  than  they  are  now. 

4274.  Does  not  that  mean  in  the  last  resort  re- 
gulating the  pedestrian  traffic  in  very  drastic  fashion 
just  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  streets  by  motorists  ? — 
I presume  that  on  the  whole  pedestrians  are  pedes- 
trianating  because  they  want  to  pedestrianate.  If 
you  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  their  pleasure,  you 
are  not  restricting  them. 

4276.  I am  afraid  the  pedestrian  would  look  upon 
it  as  a matter  of  restraint  rather  than  as  a facilitating 
movement  ? — ^I  think  he  would,  but  people  often  do 
look  upon  something  that  helps  them  as  a restraint. 
A boy,  when  taught  to  write,  considers  he  is  being 
restricted  but  he  is  in  fact  being  helped.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  ignorance. 

4276.  Visualise  to  yotuself  the  situation  after  next- 
May.  You  want  to  regulate  people  looking  in  shop 
windows.  You  might  have  an  election  fought  on 
that  issue.  It  woidd  be  rather  difficult,  would  it 
not  ? — I do  not  think  I would  begin  with  the  shop 
windows.  My  Memorandum  says  very  clearly  that 
there  probably  would  be  no  objection  from  pedestrians 
if  you  made  it  compulsory  upon  them  to  pass  one 
another  on  the  left  when  they  are  crossing  roads. 
That  is  all.  When  crossing  roads,  if  people  pass  one 
another  on  the  left,  as  I point  out  in  my  Memoran- 
dum, it  would  lead  them  to  remain  on  the  left  when 
walking  on  the  pavement. 

4277.  Paragraph  41  relates  to  the  question  of 
compulsory  insurance.  You  classify  accidents  into 
three  groups  and  I take  the  third,  where  the  motor 
driver  is  to  blame.  You  say  there  that  the  driver 
has  usually  paid  for  his  faults,  the  law  seeing  to  it  in 
most  cases.  In  what  way  does  the  law  see  to  it  that  he 
amply  compensates  a person  injmed  for  life,  if  the 
driver  has  no  means  with  which  to  pay  ? — ^Those  are 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  law  does  not  see  to 
it.  In  most  oases  payment  is  made,  but  in  the 
exceptional  case  it  is  not  made,  and  that  is  where  the 
hardship  is. 

4278.  Compulsory  insurance  is  suggested  in  order 
to  secure  that  no  member  of  the  public  who 
may  be  injured  by  an  accident  for  which  the  motorist 
might  be  held  to  be  responsible,  shall  he  without 
compensation.  At  present  that  person  is  left  either 
to  the  care  of  friends  or  to  public  funds  merely  because 
this  motorist  was  devoid  of  means  ? — Yes.  That  is  a 
very  great  hardship  and  ought  to  be  looked  after. 

4279.  How  would  you  suggest  that  could  be  met  ■ — 
I am  interpreting  your  evidence  as  arguing  against 
any  steps  being  taken  to  meet  that  ? — ^No.  I am  all 
for  steps  being  taken.  All  I object  to' is  this.  I say 
that  of  the  various  people  who  should  make  this 
payment — ^which  is  given  and  very  rightly  given  to 
the  unfortrmate  man — the  last  people  who  should 
pay  it  are  the  other  motorists.  That  is  all  I say. 
They  are  already  insured,  they  are  already  providing 
for  the  trouble  they  may  do,  they  are  already  taxed 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  They  do  not  want  that  insolvent 
man  to  be  held  not  blameworthy  ; they  hate  him  as 
much  as  anyone,  but  they  ought  not  to  pay  for  him. 

4280.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of 
motorists  who  do  at  present  insure  against  third- 
party  risks  ? — That  is  a question  for  the  ins'urance 
companies.  Quite  a large  number  do.  I should  say 
at  a guess  that  the  insurance  of  motor  cars  is  very 
much  more  wide-spread  than  the  non-insurance.  The 
insurance  of  motor  bicycles  is  probably  half  and 
half. 


4281.  Would  it  also  be  true  to  say  that  the  person 
who  insures  is  generally  a person  possessed  of  means  ? 
— ^It  does  not  follow.  It  is  purely  a matter  of  mentality 
whether  you  spread  your  risk  over  a number  of 
years  or  prefer  to  pay  the  whole  of  it  at  once.  Edu- 
cation is  gradually  leading  people  to  realise  that  it  is 
really  cheaper  to  pay  5 per  cent,  annually  than  to 
pay  100  per  cent,  at  once.  It  is  not  a proof  of  means. 

4282.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  people  do  this  as  a wise  precaution,  what  argument 
is  there  against  its  being  obligatory  ? One  must  re- 
member that  when  a person  is  injured  he  cannot 
recover  a farthing  from  a person  of  no  means.  Smely 
there  is  a real  hardship  to  the  individual  pedestrian 
who  is  rrmning  a risk  that  ought  to  be  met  ? — Cer- 
tainly, I am  in  absolute  agreement  that  the  risk  of 
the  unfortrmate  person  should  be,  and  in  most  cases 
it  is,  met  by  the  State  in  some  way,  but  this  is  a case 
of  justice  and,  after  all,  the  State  pmports  to  run  its 
business  justly.  Here  is  a particular  class  who  wish 
to  have  a supply  of  funds  to  replace  their  insolvency. 
Now  you  suggest  that  those  fimds  .should  be  drawn 
from  a particular  other  class,  and  I say  why  ? Why 
should  that  payment  be  put  on  the  other  motorist  ? 
It  is  a large  payment  in  the  long  run  and  it  becomes 
exaggeratedly  large  for  certain  particular  reasons, 
the  mere  fact  of  making  it  compulsory  makes  it 
more  expensive. 

4283.  Is  it  not  usual  that  the  people  who  are 
exercising  a certain  amount  of  liberty  of  action 
which  carries  risks  with  it  are  the  people  who  are 
insmed  against  those  risks  ? You  would  not  ask 
the  State  to  take  over  some  of  the  obligations  of  a 
railway  company  ? — You  are  asking  me  to  do  some- 
thing quite  di'fferent.  You  are  asking  me  to  insure 
against  the  insolvency  of  someone  else.  That  is  a 
totally  different  matter.  Why  should  I,  a solvent 
motorist,  insure  against  the  insolvency  of  another 
motorist  ? I insure  against  my  own  risk,  but  I do 
not  think  I ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  so,  especially 
if  the  purpose  is  that  I should  also  pay  for  someone 
else’s  insolvency. 

4284.  It  is  merely  because  a person  who  is  injured 
cannot  in  the  absence  of  a reasonable  provision  on 
the  part  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  accident 
get  the  damages  to  which  he  is  legally  entitled  ? — 
There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  in  which  you  could  oblige 
persons  to  be  solvent  enough  to  draw  on  them. 
You  could  insist  that  you  will  absolutely  refuse  to 
allow  a person  who  has  not.  say.  £500  worth  of  invest- 
ments, to  have  a motorbicycle.  That  is  a thing 
which  I suppose  Parliament  could  do,  but  at  all  events 
that  would  not  commit  the  injustice  of  making  the 
wrong  people  pay — ^which  is  the  entire  effect  of  com- 
pulsory insurance.  It  is  one  of  those  things  which  is 
so  easily  suggested  because  it  concerns  the  motorist- — a 
very  unfortunate  attitude  of  mind  which  is  rather 
existing  at  present. 

4285.  My  suggestion  to  you  is  that  the  motorist 
about  whom  you  are  concerned  already  insures,  and 
therefore  compulsory  insirrance  would  not  inflict 
any  hardship  ? — On  the  contrary,  he  is  exactly  the 
person  who  is  going  to  suffer,  and  suffer  excessively 
badly,  by  it.  He  is  going  to  be  obliged,  first  of  all, 
to  insure  in  a particular  scheme  ■with  a particular 
insurance  company.  He  is  going  to  be  obliged  to 
insure  at  much  higher  premiums,  ob-viously,  because 
the  people  who  are  not  insured  are,  many  of  them, 
persons  who  are  regarded  by  the  insurance  companies 
as  not  insurable,  so  he  has  to  cover  that  risk.  Then 
he  has  to  cover  the  expense  which  will  necessarily 
be  borne  in  one  way  or  another  of  fighting  that  very 
unfortunate  result  of  compulsory  insurance,  namely, 
where  an  insurance  company  considers  that  they 
would  rather  not  insure  you,  he  has  to  prove  that 
they  are  to  be  obliged  to  do  it,  because  otherwise 
they  are  in  effect  depriving  the  man  of  his  licence 
by  not  insuring  him.  That  has  to  be  fought,  and 
the  motor  organisations  will  have  to  fight  tliat  in 
some  cases  because  the  man  is  a bad  driver  and  m 
others  because  he  has  been  unlucky  two  or  three 
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times,  and  it  will  always  be  pleaded  that  he  belongs 
to  the  unlucky  type.  That  expense  wdll  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  motorists.  In  my  Memorandum  I have 
given  a number  of  instances.  If  insurance  is  made 
compulsory,  all  premiums  must  go  up.  There  are  more 
risks  to  be  borne,  and  there  are  the  insolvent  drivers 
who  are  obviously  going  to  be  paid  for  by  some  one, 
evidently  by  the  other  motorists,  certainly  not  the 
insurance  companies,  who  do  not  pay  anything 
and  are  only  a post  office  between  the  other  motorists 
who  are  gomg  to  pay  for  the  Insolvent  ones. 

4286.  Do  not  you  and  the  Automobile  Association 
have  an  insurance  department  which  is  a means  of 
protection  against  exorbitant  premiums  by  insurance 
com^Danies  ? — ^We  have  an  insurance  department 
which  has  brought  the  insurance  companies  to  heel, 
and  has  made  them  accept  a policy  which  properly 
covers  the  motorist.  They  used  to  issue  a policy  of 
a rather  random  sort,  which  made  them  very  safe 
and  us  not  very  sure  about  being  covered.  We 
drafted  a policy  with  legal  advice,  and  now  have 
one  which  the  companies  accept  and  which  protects 
the  motorist.  We  do  not  ourselves  insure  people. 

4287.  I gather  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  any 
test  being  imposed  upon  a driver  ? — ^That  is  so. 

4288.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  system  of  coloured 
lights  for  regula.ting  traffic  is  likely  to  develop  ? — 
I think  it  is  rather  unlikely  in  complicated  towns 
such  as  we  have  in  England,  and  if  you  are  leading  to 
a test  for  a red  light,  which  is  xjerhaps  in  your  mind. 
I have  something  to  say  about  tliis  use  of  red.  2 ■ 6 
per  cent,  of  the  male  population  is  partially  or  totally 
colour-blind,  and  the  use  of  red  should  be  abolished 
in  all  matter, = affecting  the  driving  of  motors.  Symbols 
have  already  been  carefully  designed  so  that  they 
are  recognisable  by  their  form.  The  use  of  red  lights 
remains.  It  is  an  inheritance  from  the  railway 
companies.  I think  it  would  be  preferable  if  there 
were  a careful  overhaul  of  all  these  things,  and  if  we 
adopted  a shape  rather  than  a colour.  The  red  on 
triangles  is  a work  of  supererogation.  They  are 
triangles.  They  would  still  be  triangles  if  they  were 
green.  There  is  no  need  for  red,  and  red  ought  to  be 
abolished  as  a mark  of  indication  of  danger.  It  is 
not  necessary. 

4289.  That  would  mean  revising  the  whole  system 
of  signalling  throughout  the  country.  You  could  not 
have  one  system  of  colour  in  regard  to  one  form  of 
traffic  and  another  in  regard  to  a different  form  of 
traffic.  Your  suggestion  would  largely  mean  the 
complete  revision  of  the  system  of  colour  signalling  ? — 
For  2 • 6 per  cent,  of  the  population  it  is  already 
revised,  and  works  well.  I only  say  that  red  is 
useless,  not  that  it  is  harmful.  The  question  started 
with  this,  do  I exonerate  people  from  examination  as 
regards  colour  blindness  ? I say  I do.  Already  2-5 
per  cent,  are  exonerated,  and  nothing  happens  because 
of  that.  There  are  few  accidents  due  to  people  not 
seeing  the  colours — ^in  fact  colours  do  not  matter. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  had  the  colour  system,  but 
I think  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  remain.  Auto- 
matic signalling  is  certainly  being  used  at  cross  roads 
but  I doubt  if  it  will  take  on. 

4290.  My  suggestion  to  you  is  that  colour  vision  is 
going  to  be  an  important  thing  so  far  as  the  motorist 
is  concerned  ? — I suggest  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  become  an  im- 
portant thing,  because  you  cannot  afford  to  disfran- 
chise 2 • 6 per  cent,  of  the  population  from  the  right  to 
drive  a car, 

4291.  (Chairman):  Where  do  you  get  that  figure? — 
I think  it  is  more  or  less  accepted.  It  is  not  limited 
to  red,  and  it  is  wholly  or  partially  colour-blind. 

4292.  2-5  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  ? — Yes, 
but  no  woman  is  colour-blind.  It  is  a very  curious 
fact. 

4293.  (Mr.  Smith)  : Would  you  agree  that  a man 
who  is  completely  deaf  is  suitable  to  drive  a motor 


car  ? — I think  that  a man  who  is  deaf  can  quite  safely 
drive  a motor  car.  He  is  well  aware  of  his  disability, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  drivers,  a well-known  man, 
who  drove  for  years,  was  so  deaf  that  not  even  a gun 
fired  off  near  his  ear  made  him  wince. 

4294.  One  frequently  sees  that  at  enquiries  into 
accidents  astonishment  is  expressed  by  a magistrate 
or  a coroner  that  a certain  person,  suffering  from  a 
certain  physical  defect,  should  ever  be  able  to  secure 
a driving  licence,  but  you  suggest  that  there  is  no 
need  to  do  anytliing  towards  checking  the  ability  of 
such  people  to  continue  to  drive  ? — I believe  that  by 
no  teat  that  is  Imown  at  the  present  time  will  you  add 
one  fraction  to  the  safety  of  the  public  on  the  roads. 
After  thinking  about  it  a great  deal,  I am  convinced 
that  even  the  man  who  is  a real  danger  on  the  road 
— that  is  the  person  who  has  no  road  sense  and  no 
appreciation  of  the  things  which  tell  one  when  one 
may  or  may  not  accelerate  past  such  and  such  a 
turning— will  pass  a driving  test  perfectly.  He  will 
pass  even  a test  for  road  sense,  because  during  the 
test  he  will  be  on  his  best  behaviour.  He  will  evade 
the  net  and  then  immediately  afterwards  he  will 
have  no  road  sense. 

4295.  On  the  subject  of  speed  limits,  you  are  not 
in  favour  of  any  limit  being  imposed  on  oars  ? — No, 
because  a speed  limit  is  contrary  to  the  whole  scheme 
by  which  I think  safety  can  be  obtained. 

4296.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  certain  areas  being  zoned,  and  speed 
limit  restrictions  being  imposed  within  those  zones  ? 
— No,  I think  there  should  be  indications  that  the 
area  is  dangerous.  They  can  be  enforced  by  what 
measures  the  public  can  find,  but  to  say  arbitrarily 
that  here  a speed  above  12  miles  an  hour  is  dangerous 
and  a speed  below  that  rate  safe,  is  a wrong  statement. 
Safe  speed  is  always  dependent  on  time,  on  occasion, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  state  of  his  brakes, 
and  a thousand  other  things.  To  put  up  a notice  as  to 
a speed  limit  is  futile.  A man  sees  that  he  is  not  to 
drive  at  a greater  rate  than  12  miles  an  hour,  but  he 
knows  he  can  do  15  with  complete  safety.  You  put 
up  a regulation  which  is  contrary  to  what  his  moral 
sense  tells  him,  and  iie  ignores  it,  and  when  he  has 
ignored  it  a number  of  times  the  result  is  thorouglily 
bad. 

4297.  I suppose  you  have  some  Imowledge  of  the 
villages  of  the  country  ? — Considerable,  yes. 

4298.  Would  you  agree  that  some  of  them  not  only 
have  very  narrow  and  tortuous  streets  but  are  also 
very  dangerous  spots  ? — Yes. 

4299.  Do  you  suggest  in  those  cases  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  have  some  speed  limit  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  a speed  limit. 

4300.  You  would  have  some  warning  sign  ? — I 
would  warn  people  of  any  hazard  they  were  coming  to, 
and  put  the  responsibility  on  the  motorist  to  watch 
for  it,  and  I would  have  the  police  to  see  that  he  did 
not  drive  dangerously. 

4301.  You  realise  life  in  the  villages  is  rather  on 
slower  lines  ? — I know. 

4302.  And  some  of  the  houses  abut  on  to  the  street  ? 
— I know  it  well,  and  children  run  straight  out  of  the 
door  into  the  street. 

4303.  And  then  there  is  cattle  ? — ^AU  those  con- 
ditions are  well  known  to  mo.  Yet  I do  not  think  the 
way  to  make  things  safe  is  to  have  a speed  limit. 

4304.  You  would  put  up  a warning  sign  ? — Yes. 

4305.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? To  warn  as  to 
danger  ? I am  now  speaking  of  sigM  being  put  up, 
as  you  said,  under  proper  regulations,  not  indis- 
criminately. I agree  that  there  are  signs  that  should 
not  be  put  up.  I now  mean  warning  signs  put  up 
under  some  measure  of  central  control.  Would  a 
warning  sign  indicate  to  the  motorist  the  need  to 
slow  down  ? — No,  but  I think  you  might  give  numerals 
to  warning  signs  ; in  fact,  utilise  some  or  many  of 
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the  existing  speed  limit  signs,  but  do  not  make 
them  speed  limits.  Suppose  it  was  a place  where  on 
the  whole  for  many  hours  of  the  day  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  drive  beyond  12  miles  per  hour  ; 12  did 
mean  miles  per  hour  and  can  stiU  mean  that,  but  I 
want  to  take  away  the  speed  limit.  It  is  the  numerical 
representation  of  the  hazard  you  are  confronting,  but 
it  should  not  be  a speed  limit  for  exceeding  which  you 
can  be  punished  because  it  is  not  necessary  as  a speed 
limit  for  many  hours  and  under  many  conditions. 

4306.  I suggest  to  you  that  the  natiual  effect  of  a 
danger  signal  on  a motorist  approaching  a village  is 
to  cause  him  to  slow  down  ? — It  causes  him  to  drive 
more  carefully. 

4307.  That  is  the  natural  effect  it  would  have.  On 
seeing  the  sign  he  would  slow  down,  and  if  he  did  not 
he  would  be  driving  dangerously  ? — No. 

4308.  You  would  not  agree  ? — No,  that  does  not 
make  it  dangerous.  I dare  not  start  on  the  subject ; 
it  is  so  long.  The  point  is  rather  this.  Every  driver 
driving  at  a speed  of  any  kind,  we  will  take  14  miles 
an  horu,  is  driving  hi  relation  to  the  distance  in  which 
he  can  stop.  That  factor  is  related  to  the  speed  at 
which  he  is  driving.  Now  in  a certain  part  of  the 
village  it  is  quite  clear  to  him  that  he  can,  for  this 
little  piece,  drive  at  a certain  speed  because  nothing 
can  come  out  in  the  space,  the  inter-space,  I call  it, 
in  which  he  can  stop.  On  the  other  hand,  he  sees  an 
open  cottage  door  opening  on  to  the  road  ; he  appre- 
hends a child  may  come  out  and  at  that  time  the 
necessary  space  between  himseK  and  the  vehicle  in 
front  of  him  diminishes  and  dimhiishes  and  he  goes 
slower  and  slower.  Directly  he  passes  the  door  and 
the  road  is  clear  he  opens  out ; he  sees,  perhaps,  a 
long  blank  waU  round  some  estate.  Then,  perhaps, 
at  another  point,  he  again  has  to  go  carefully  and  he 
does  so,  but  his  speed  does  not  necessarily  correspond 
to  the  speed  limit  prescribed  for  the  whole  length 
through  the  village. 

4309.  You  are  assuming  all  the  time  the  motorist 
has  a clear  vision  of  a reasonable  length  of  road.  I 
suggest  to  you  a district  where  the  roads  are  winding 
and  narrow  with  houses  abutting.  Any  speed  beyond 
a certain  mileage  per  hour  constitutes  definite  danger 
to  the  people  of  that  district  ? — ^If  you  chose  the  speed 
which  is  the  highest  speed  which  you  consider  tolerable 
for  the  most  powerful  and  the  best  braked  motor  car 
you  would  put  the  speed  so  high  through  any  village  that 
you  would  find  it  far  better  not  to  put  it  at  all.  It  is 
much  too  elaborate  I think  to  discuss  in  this  sort  of 
way  by  question  and  answer.  I should  be  prepared 
to  make  a long  speech  about  it.  My  convinced 
opinion  is  that  the  actual  employment  of  speed  limits 
is  not  the  way  to  get  safety  in  a village,  and  I start 
from  widely  different  premises  from  Mr.  Smith.  I 
am  quite  convinced  the  motorist  is  best  to  be  got  to 
drive  carefully  by  avoiding  speed  limits.  I am  quite 
convinced  the  best  relations  between  the  police  and  the 
motorist — a most  important  consideration — are  best 
to  be  got  by  not  having  speed  limits.  From  the  view- 
point of  safety,  speed  limits  fluctuate  from  time  to 
time  and  a speed  limit  which  has  not  the  moral 
sanction  of  drivers  is  worse  than  useless.  It  puts  a 
driver  up  against  the  law  and  he  breaks  it  for  fun. 

4310.  {Major  Salmon)  : I presume  your  object  in 
having  an  authenticated  code  of  the  road  is  to  create 
an  atmosphere  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  motorist  and 
the  pedestrian  ? — ^Yes,  so  that  a motorist  should 
actually  consider  a pedestrian  to  be  a road  hog  and 
vice  versa  if  either  ignores  the  custom. 

4311.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  are  not 
aware  of  any  scientific  national  survey  having  taken 
place  from  the  traffic  point  of  view  ? — -I  should  think 
that  probably  has  been  done,  but  I am  not  informed. 
But  what  I thhik  is  clearly  required  is  that  no  ex- 
penditure of  the  type  involved  in  the  proposed  Charing 
Cross  Bridge  or  Lambeth  Bridge  or  the  moving  of 
Charing  Cross  Station  should  be  incurred  without 
first  placing  before  the  public  a perfectly  clear  plan 
of  the  traffic  problem  for  what  it  is  propounded  as  the 


solution.  If  Charing  Cross  Station  is  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river  it  should  be  done  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  which  is  going  to  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  London  traffic.  The  problem  can  only 
be  dealt  with  a bit  at  a time,  but  each  bit  should  be 
part  of  one  comprehensive  scheme. 

4312.  You  want  to  see  the  picture  as  a whole  ? — ^A 
complete  plan  of  which  this  is  part. 

4313.  In  other  words,  have  an  objective  and  work 
round  it  ? — ^That  is  what  we  are  after. 

4314.  I am  not  at  all  clear  in  regard  to  your  obser- 
vations about  shop  gazing.  Did  I understand  you  to 
mean  that  motorists  shop  gaze  or  that  pedestrians 
shop  gaze  ? — -It  was  perhaps  a rather  unfortunate 
example.  It  has  been  made  a lot  of.  I was  anxious 
that  pedestrians  should  not  be  run  over,  and  in  order 
that  they  should  not  be  run  over  I wanted  them  to 
walk  on  the  left.  A person  may  say,  “ I cannot 
walk  on  the  left.  There  are  all  the  shop  gazers  and 
they  cause  me  to  bulge  over.”  I think  you  should 
Ihnit  to  some  line  the  latitude  which  is  permitted  to 
shop  gazers.  My  remark  only  relates  to  pedestrians. 

4316.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the 
idea  of  having  a separate  body  of  men  other  than  the 
police  for  the  control  of  traffic  ? — Yes.  I am  inclined 
to  think  it  might  be  a good  thing.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  education  of  a policeman,  though  it  has  made 
him  into  a suitable  sort  of  person  for  Iris  job,  does  not 
really  fit  him — whether  in  the  highest  or  lowest  ranks — 
for  the  organisation  of  the  very  intricate  and  rather 
scientific  business  of  traffic  flow. 

4316.  Have  you  had  an  opportimity  of  seeing 
traffic  control  in  America  by  a separate  body  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  police  ? — ^No,  I am  sorry  I have 
not  seen  it.  But  I do  not  think  America  in  any  way 
is  much  help  to  us.  The  immensity  of  their  country 
areas  and  the  lay-out  of  their  towns  make  them  a very 
distinct  and  different  problem  from  us,  and  I am 
very  doubtful  whether  their  solutions  would  solve 
our  troubles. 

4317.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question 
of  automatic  signals  to  replace  men  for  traffic  control 
in  streets  ? — I have  thought  about  it,  but  I am  not 
impressed  by  the  idea.  I doubt  if  it  can  be  adopted 
in  such  an  irregularly  laid  out  town  as  London. 
There  may  be  isolated  points  where  it  would  be 
useful,  but  I do  not  think  it  can  be  widespread. 

4318.  It  is  adopted  in  other  countries  ? — It  is.  It 
is  used  in  Paris  a little,  but  it  is  only  on  trial.  I do 
not  think  it  is  particularly  satisfactory  there,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  better  laid  out  than  we  are. 

4319.  You  think  automatic  signals  can  really  only 
be  adopted  successfully  in  properly  laid  out  cities  ? — 
It  depends  a little  on  what  you  mean  by  automatic 
signalling.  I am  supposmg  the  idea  is  if  you  take 
some  long  street  line  which  is  crossed,  all  the  crossings 
are  allowed  to  occur  together.  IE  it  amounts  to 
that,  then  in  any  city — take  the  case  of  London, 
where  there  are  all  those  crossings,  involving  a very 
long  traffic  string  indeed  and  then  short  strings — you 
are  in  fact  wasting  road  space  by  making  the  people 
in  the  short  .strings  wait  for  the  people  in  the  long 
strings  to  pass.  The  best  thing  for  traffic  is  to  make 
the  most  use  of  road  space  for  the  good  of  all. 

4320.  Instead  of  making  it  a general  system,  would 
you  not  treat  each  particular  area  on  its  merits  ? — 
The  ultimate  limit  of  that  is  to  treat  each  point  on 
its  merits,  which  is  what  we  do.  There  may  be  a 
linking  up  by  telephone  or  lights  between  controller 
and  controller  to  some  extent,  but  I do  not  think  the 
system  can  be  very  wid.es]3read  in  this  country. 

4321.  On  the  Continent  , there  is  an  automatic 
arrangement,  so  many  minutes  one  way  and  so  many 
the  other  ? — Yes.  I doubt  if  that  would  suit  us. 

4322.  As  regards  parking,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
opportunity  in  this  country  for  underground  parking  ? 
— I think  there  is  an  opportunity  in  very  expensive 
places  like  London  where  the  road  space  is  badly 
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wanted,  and  wliei’e  it  cannot  be  increased  because  of 
values.  One  finds  areas  which  have  been  kept  as 
lungs  and  which  are  convertible  into  parking  places 
without  interfering  with  their  other  operation.  A 
square  is  no  less  a square  for  children  to  play  in  because 
underneath  it  there  are  motorcars.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  children  or  anybody  else  and  parking 
places  are  so  badly  wanted  that  1 think  it  should  be 
done. 

4323.  You  do  not  think  the  approaches  to  the  imder- 
ground  jDark  would  make  it  very  difficult  from  the 
traffic  point  of  view  ? — ^It  is  a matter  of  careful  lay- 
out. It  is  a problem,  that  can  be  met  quite  satisfac- 
torily. Take  St.  James’s  Square  ; if  the  cars  are 
underneath  I cannot  but  thmk  it  would  be  very  much 
more  agreeable  to  all  concerned  than  if  they  are  as 
they  are  now  on  the  periphery. 

4324.  Do  you  think  those  underground  facilities 
should  be  provided  by  the  local  authorities  ? — ^I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  should.  I think  it  is  the 
Government’s  duty  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic, 
and  that  it  is  a common  interest  to  the  whole  of  the 
community  to  have  this  sort  of  facility  and  to  help 
the  traffic  on. 

4325.  And  you  would  charge  for  the  use  of  it  ? — 
You  might  get  recoupment,  I am  not  objecting  to 
that. 

4326.  [Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Yesterday  you  told 
us  that  traffic  of  all  kinds  should  show  its  intention  ? 
— ^Yes. 

4327.  Having  done  so,  should  it  then  have  prece- 
dence 1 — No,  not  at  all.  There  is  no  relation  between 
showing  intention  and  having  precedence.  If  it 
could  be  managed,  intention  should  be  permanently 
on  view. 

4328.  If  the  intention  of  a pedestrian  is  to  cross 
the  road,  what  happens  ? Does  he  get  precedence  ? — 
No,  not  at  all.  'There  is  no  link  between  the  two 
things. 

4329.  Supposing  a man  with  a motor  indicates 
that  he  wants  to  cross  a road,  what  happens  ? — 
It  depends  what  the  other  motorist’s  intention  is. 
They  are  both  showing  their  intention. 

4330.  If  a man  wants  to  cross  a road  and  shows 
his  intention,  you  say  he  does  not  get  precedence  ? — 
On  no  account. 

4331.  And  another  man  may  nm  into  him  if  he 
likes  ? — ^No. 

4332.  What  happens  ? — There  are  two  schemes 
before  the  country  as  to  what  should  happen  in  those 
circumstances.  I can  take  one  and  treat  it  as  an 
example.  This  thing  must  be  pre-ordered.  Obviously 
if  there  is  no  pre-ordered  scheme  by  which  the 
happenings  are  ordained  in  advance  the  two  persons 
will  bump  into  each  other.  Now  if  you  pre-ordain 
a scheme  then  presumably  if  they  take  the  trouble 
to  show  their  intention  they  will  take  the  trouble 
to  know  the  scheme  and  they  will  not  collide. 

4333.  There  is  no  such  scheme  obtaining  at  the 
present  time  ? — ^There  is  no  accepted  and  authorised 
scheme  at  the  present  time,  and  unfortunately  the 
two  or  three  existing  proposals  clash  with  one  another, 
so  one  man  strong  in  the  belief  of  his  own  scheme 
will,  almost  deliberately  it  would  appear,  dash  into 
another  man  strong  in  the  belief  of  his  particular 
scheme. 

4334.  Do  you  include  pedestrians  in  the  word 
traffic  ?— Yes. 

4335.  What  should  a pedestrian  do  if  he  wants  to 
cross  the  road  ? — At  present  nothing.  He  has  to 
be  run  over,  and  as  long  as  he  has  no  means  of  showing 
his  intention  he  wiU  continue  to  be  run  over. 

^ 4336.  Having  shown  his  intention  by  holding  up 
his  hand  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  him  at  the 
present  time  ? — Yes,  they  do.  That  is  a mistake. 
The  difficulty  is  that  when  you  are  driving  you 


cannot  tell  what  he  wants  to  do.  If  you  Imew  what 
he  wanted  to  do  you  could  save  his  life,  and  when 
you  do  know  what  he  wants  to  do  you  wiU  save  his 
life. 

4337.  Suppose  there  is  a road  where  there  is  a 
fair  amormt  of  traffic  both  ways  and  there  is  a 
pedestrian  who  wants  to  cross  that  road.  If  he  stands 
on  the  kerb  and  makes  signs  will  anybody  take  the 
slightest  notice  of  him  ? — No,  because  there  is  no 
pre-arranged  code  of  signs. 

4338.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  done  for 
that  man’s  convenience  and  comfort  ? — T.  want  him 
to  join  with  all  the  other  pedestrians  in  agreeing  to 
some  code  which  will  show  what  he  is  going  to  do 
and  which  all  the  drivers  will  accept  without  query. 

4339.  Let  us  assume  there  is  no  other  pedestrian 
in  the  world  and  he  wants  to  get  across  the  road, 
what  method  do  you  propose  should  be  adopted  to 
permit  him  to  do  so  in  comfort  and  safety  ? — ^If  the 
only  pedestrian  in  the  world  were  tr3ung  to  get  across 
it  would  strike  such  sruprise  into  the  hearts  of  all 
motorists  that  they  would  stop  to  watch  him. 

4340.  Have  you  ever  in  your  own  experience  tried 
to  cross  a road  where  there  was  motor  traffic  ? — 
Frequently. 

4341.  And  have  you  succeeded  ? — It  is  a very 
hazardous  business,  a very  dangerous  business,  and 
dangerous  because  I cannot  persuade  the  other 
pedestrians  to  do  the  one  thing  necessary  for  all 
traffic  using  the  same  area,  sea,  air  or  land,  namely, 
to  have  a means  of  showing  intention. 

4342.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  I got  on  to 
a refuge  this  morning  opposite  Westminster  Hospital, 
and  I was  anxious  to  get  across  into  the  precincts 
of  the  Abbey.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  across  1 
— None  at  all  ? 

4343.  None  at  all.  I tried  every  kind  of  sign  that 
you  mentioned  yesterday  and  I thought  I might 
succeed  ? — No.  It  must  be  an  agreed  sign.  Until  it 
is  an  accepted  and  agreed  sign  the  drivers  who 
outrageously  frightened  you,  as  no  doubt  they  did 
this  morning,  did  not  know  the  significance  of  the 
signs  you  were  using. 

4344.  They  knew  what  I wanted  to  do  but  they 
did  not  take  any  notice  ? — They  knew  you  meant  to 
cross.  That  is  not  sufficient.  We  want  more  than  that. 
It  is  a commonplace  if  a girl  with  a perambulator 
starts  to  go  across  the  road  she  can  always  do  so. 
Her  intention  is  patent.  It  is  all  a matter  of  Imowing 
the  intention.  If  she  should  suddenly  swivel  with  her 
perambulator  she  would  be  as  unsafe  as  you  or  I are. 

4346.  Wliat  am  I to  do  to  get  across  ? — Agree  with 
all  the  other  pedestrians  on  the  sign.  Li  the  first 
place  I suggest  it  should  be  an  agreed  thing  that  when 
a pedestrian  is  crossing  a road  he  should  always  cross 
at  right  angles.  All  motorists  would  then  Imow  that 
if  he  was  going  to  cross  he  would  not  go  zigzag. 
That  is  an  immense  clarification  of  the  system. 

4346.  How  is  he  to  know  ? — By  the  code  which  I 
keep  on  asking  for  stating  that  the  custom  of  pedes- 
trians is  to  cross  roads  at  right  angles. 

4347.  What  is  the  signal  ? — If  he  is  going  to  cross 
at  ah  he  is  going  to  cross  at  right  angles.  I want  that 
to  be  the  custom  of  aU  pedestrians. 

4348.  And  a motorist  seeing  a pedestrian  crossing 
at  right  angles  would  be  bound  to  stop  ? — That  is  not 
the  necessary  sequence.  He  would  be  bound  as  now  to 
respect  his  intention.  If  the  intention  of  the  pedestrian 
is  to  proceed  rapidly  across  up  to  a certain  point,  say 
the  refuge,  which  is  no  doubt  what  he  wants  to  do, 
the  motorist  has  got  to  facilitate  that  happening,  only 
the  pedestrian  is  throughout  bound  not  to  stop 
suddenly  and  step  backwards. 

4349.  I am  putting  the  reasonable  proposition  of 
the  pedestrian  who  wants  to  get  across  and  wants  to 
proceed  and  not  hesitate  at  all.  I am  trying  to  get 
from  you,  and  I have  not  got  it  yet,  what  he  ought  to 
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do,  what  signal  he  ought  to  give.  You  have  not 
answered  that  ? — Because  there  is  not  an  agreed 
signal.  I suggest  they  should  agree. 

4350.  WiU  you  suggest  a signal  ? Surely  you  have 
considered  it  ? — I think  you  are  reducing  this  question 
of  the  pedestrian  to  one  of  some  special  signal  to  show 
his  intention.  I want  him  to  show  his  intention  other- 
wise. I want,  for  example,  that  his  intention  should 
be  circumscribed  by  his  only  crossing  at  right  angles 
to  the  road.  That  is  a sign  of  his  intention.  It  shows 
he  is  not  going  diagonally. 

4351.  What  sign  would  he  give  to  do  that  ? — I 
should  not  make  him  give  any  sign.  I should  make  him 
say  of  his  own  commonsense,  “ I will  not  cross  except 
at  right  angles.”  Then  aU  motorists  will  recogmse 
that  the  pedestrian  is  proceeding  at  right  angles  across 
the  road,  which  is  knowledge  to  the  driver  which  does 
not  exist  to-day. 

4352.  I see  I am  not  going  to  get  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Let  us  come  to  the  point  we  had  yesterday, 
that  is  the  question  of  animals  on  the  roads.  A 
particular  trouble  you  mentioned  was  that  they  pass 
through  districts  where  there  is  no  fencing  and  that 
sneep  congregate  on  the  roads  and  cause  great 
trouble.  You  suggested  a method  of  avoiding  that 
was  to  tether  sheep  ? — No,  I was  referring  to  a particu- 
lar case  where  a local  authority  lets  out  for  hire  the 
grazing  of  the  verges  of  the  ro^. 

4353.  But  does  not  the  same  thing  occur  when  you 
pass  along  a road  with  no  fences  ? The  sheep  have  a 
perfect  right  to  be  there  ? — The  sheep  have  a perfect/ 
right  to  be  there  and  the  motorist  must  look  out.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  sheep  on  the  land  should  be 
tethered,  but  in  the  case  where  a revenue  is  derived 
from  letting  sheep  or  other  animals  feed  on  the  verges 
between  the  hedges  and  the  road,  in  that  case  and  in 
that  case  only,  those  animals  should  be  tethered  so 
that  they  cannot  get  on  to  the  road.  But  in  oases 
like  the  New  Forest  and  in  parts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  where  animals  roam  across  the  road  the 
motorist  must  look  out. 

4354.  Then  your  observation  does  not  apply  to  the 
pastoral  districts  ? — It  was  not  meant  to. 

4355.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit) : In  the  case  of  the 
pedestrian  crossing  the  road  you  do  not  suggest  that 
under  your  ai’rangement  all  the  traffic  each  side  will 
stop,  but  rather  that  if  he  has  sufficient  confidence  to 
go  forward  the  motorist  will  miss  him? — ^And  it  will 
facilitate  that  happening. 

4356.  Whatever  sign  you  have  you  do  not  suggest 
the  moment  a pedestrian  wants  to  cross  the  road  all 
traffic  should  stop  until  he  gets  across  ? — ^No,  that  is 
giving  a prior  right  to  a particular  form  of  traffic. 

4357.  But  if  he  has  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
sign  the  traffic  will  avoid  him  ? — ‘Provided  the  traffic 
is  also  bound  down  by  certain  rules.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  pedestrian  crossing  if  all  vehicles  keep 
to  the  extreme  left  of  the  road,  because  you  will  not 
then  have  vehicles  scattered  over  a wide  road. 
Even  then  I think  the  pedestrian  is  very  hard  to 
protect  and  everything  must  be  done  to  protect 
him.  Unfortunately  the  steps  taken  hitherto  do  not 
protect  liim.  Merely  making  rales  against  the 
motorist  does  not  protect  the  pedestrian. 

4358.  He  is  protected.  When  it  is  done  by  a 
policeman  it  can  be  effected  ? — ^It  can  be  done  but  not 
I think  in  an  advantageous  manner.  You  cannot 
expect  every  pedestrian  to  be  followed  by  a policeman 
who,  exercising  traffic  knowledge  and  having  said 
“Wait  a bit  mitil  so  many  vehicles  have  gone  by,” 
then  stops  the  traffic  stream  and  lets  the  pedestrian 
over. 

4359.  {Major  Crawjurd) : If  your  pedestrian  keeps 
to  the  left  of  the  pavement  he  will  always  be  facing 
the  traffic  ? — ^Yes.  That  is  the  great  thing.  He  will 
not  step  off  unawares. 

4360.  That  is  one  thing.  In  your  code  if  the 
pedestrian  always  looks  to  see  if  the  immediate 


vehicle  is  being  overtaken  by  another  he  will  not  go 
into  the  middle  of  the  road  and  jump)  back  ? — ^That 
is  so. 

4361.  And  he  will  not  step  off  in  front  of  a oar  ? — ^No, 
because  he  is  looking. 

4362.  If  you  have  all  items  in  your  code  like  that 
you  ■will  get  a set  of  circumstances  when  a pedestrian 
■will  not  cross  the  road  dangerously  ? — That  is  what 
I am  dri^vmg  at. 

4363.  ( Chairman) : Is  there  anytlung  else  you  wish 
to  mention  ? — ^May  I raise  one  point  regarding  the 
registration  of  oars  ? You  will  remember  that  a few 
years  ago  it  was  thought  that  by  inventing  a very 
elaborate  system,  including  a disc  with  a yale  key 
sliape  on  it  and  a book,  the  stealing  of  cars  would  be 
largely  prevented.  It  has  had  no  such  effect.  The 
system  is  very  elaborate.  It  is  quite  ■unnecessary  and 
has  no  such  effect  whatever.  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  revert  to  the  system  by  which  a motorist  hires 
the  use  of  a number  for  a year  and  the  receipt  for  the 
appropriate  payment  authorises  him  to  use  that 
number.  That — and  that  alone — is  what  we  used  to 
have.  Under  that  system,  when  I pay  £20  for  my  car 
I am  from  that  moment  entitled  to  use  the  number 
allotted  to  me  ; the  possession  of  the  receipt  is  all  I 
want.  The  book  and  the  elaborate  dial  ui  front  of  my 
car  have  failed  to  serve  their  pm’pose,  which  was  to 
stop  thieving  or  to  identify  individuals  who  ran  over 
old  ladies  and  then  disappeared. 

4364.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  motor  registration 
book  ? — ^It  does  not  serve  any  good  purpose  and  we 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  it.  I am  asked  by  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  to  point  out  this,  that  in  the  case  of 
hire  purchase  the  name  m the  registration  book  is  the 
name  of  the  hire  purchaser,  the  man  who  is  doing  the 
hire  purchase.  If  the  book  is  maintained  and  not 
abolished,  there  should  be  an  indication  in  it  that 
the  apparent  o^wner  is  not  the  real  owner  or  else  the 
book  might  be  marked  in  some  way  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  not  a document  of  title  and  that  enquiry 
should  be  made  by  an  intending  purchaser  to  find 
the  real  o^wner  of  the  oar  to  which  the  book  relates.  I 
suggest,  first,  that  you  abolish  the  registration  book  ; 
secondly,  if  you  do  not  you  should  rninimise  its 
importance  by  declaring  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  not 
a document  of  title. 

The  next  point  I wish  to  raise  is  in  regard  to  noisy 
trams.  There  seems  to  bo  no  power  at  all  to  control 
the  noise  of  trams.  Trams  are  not  locomotives  and  do 
not  come  under  the  powers  that  exist  for  constraining 
noises*  ; neither  do  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

Then  there  is  a point  which  is  in  Clause  4 (1)  of 
the  Road  Traffic  BUI.  In  certain  places  the  motorist 
has  got  to  have  regard  to  the  amount  of  traffic 
“ which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  on 
the  road.”  It  soimds  quite  all  right,  but  one 
should  Imow  which  is  the  person  who  might  do  this 
operation  of  reasonably  expecting.  If  it  is  the 
shepherd  who  is  driving  the  sheep  every  Tuesday  at 
3.30,  he  reasonably  expects  them  to  be  on  the  road, 
but  a motorist  who  comes  from  a distairt  place  does 
not  necessarily  reasonably  expect  such  phenomena. 
There  should  be  some  definition  of  the  person  who 
does  the  “ reasonably  expecting.”  A motorist  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  merely  if  it  is  reasonable  to  some- 
body else. 

4365.  My  attention  is  dra^wn  to  the  fact  that  -these 
words  are  merely  a reproduction  of  those  in  Section  1 
of  the  Motor  Car  Act  of  1903.  Am  I to  understand  you 
object  to  them  ? — ^I  should  like  them  omitted  or 
else  to  have  an  indication  of  who  is  the  person  whose 
reasonable  expectation  is  en-visaged.  If  the  motorist 
ought  reasonably  to  have  expected  sheep  at  that 
time  and  has  not  expected  them  he  is  to  blame, 
but  very  frequently  the  Magistrate  and  the  shepherd 
are  of  the  local  community  and  would  of  course  have 

* See  Q.  4670,  page  323. 
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expected  the  sheep  to  be  there,  and  they  think  every- 
body ought  reasonably  to  expect  whatever  the  thing 
is  to  be  there.  If  the  motorist  reasonably  expects 
a thing  he  should  be  punished  if  he  misbehaves,  but 
if  he  does  not  .... 

4366.  Surely  a motorist  driving  in  a country 
district  might  reasonably  expect  sheep  at  any  time  ? 
— ^Perhaps  sheep  is  not  a particularly  happy  example. 
Supposing  it  was  a threshing  machine  driving  out 
of  a farm  which  suddenly  blocks  the  whole  road. 

4367.  You  are  always  liable  to  that  sort  of  thing 
in  country  districts  ? — If  you  are  liable,  then  it  is 
the  motorist’s  reasonable  expectation,  and  if  he  mis- 
behaves in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  his  expectation 
then  he  should  be  punished. 

4368.  ( Lord  Northampton)  : Is  this  not  intended 
to  cover  such  cases  as  a blind  corner  ? — ^Yes,  that  is 
right. 

( Chairman)  ; I am  glad  you  mentioned  the  point. 
We  will  consider  it. 

4369.  (Mr.  Smith)  : J understand  you  suggest  the 
registration  book  should  be  abolished  ? — ^Yes,  I think 
it  is  no  use. 

4370.  Is  not  the  book  a protection  to  motorists  ? 
— ^No.  We  thought  it  was  when  it  came  in,  but  it 
has  turned  out  to  be  no  use  whatever. 

4371.  AVhen  you  apply  for  a licence  for  your  car, 
you  have  to  present  that  book  ? — Yes. 

4372.  And  if  it  is  the  first  time  you  have  taken 
out  a licence  you  have  to  leave  it  and  have  uivesti- 
gations  made  to  see  if  the  transfer  is  a legitimate  one. 
Is  it  not  a protection  ? — ^No.  It  amounts  to  a great 
deal  of  trouble  and  no  effective  protection.  That 
is  our  claim. 

4373.  Not  much  trouble,  is  there  ? — ^You  cause 
millions  of  people  to  do  this  thing.  It  all  adds  up 
and  if  one  loses  the  book  there  is  more  trouble. 

4374.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  accidents.  There  are  some  figures 
available  as  to  the  number  of  accidents,  both  fatal 
and  non-fatal,  caused  by  motor  vehicles,  that  take 
place  in  the  course  of  a year  ? — No,  there  are  not. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  figures  whatever  of 
accidents  causality  excepting  only  those  of  the 
Coroners,  which  establish  clearly  the  causality  of 
accidents. 

4375.  There  are  no  figures  available  which  give 
the  total  number  of  accidents  in  the  British  Isles  ? 
— ^You  can  get  the  total  of  road  accidents.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  1926  Report  of  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  although  they  are  not  confined 
to  London.  They  relate  to  the  traffic  statistics  for 
the  whole  of  England. 

4376.  There  is  one  other  question  arising  out  of 
that.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  figures 
available  anywhere  as  to  the  number  of  failures  to 
pay  compensation  due  to  the  driver  bemg  insolvent  ? 
— ^I  do  not  think  there  are  any.  I have  never  seen 
any. 

4377.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  percentage  ? — ^No, 
I have  never  seen  any  figure.  It  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  or  against  some  kind  of  insurance  for  these 
people,  but  I have  never  seen  it  provided  by  anyone. 

4378.  You  Itnow  of  no  figures  ? — ^No.  I should 
be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

4379.  { Chairman)  : You  have  another  point  you 
wish  to  brmg  forward  ? — ^Ugly  petrol  filling  stations. 


4380.  We  know  all  about  that  ? — There  is  a small 
Committee  at  the  Home  Office  on  which  I have  the 
honour  to  serve  who  have  been  given  authority  to 
recommend  certain  provisions  to  get  rid  of  these 
ugly  petrol  filling  stations  which  are  dreadful  dis- 
figurements. We  have  come  to  agreement  on  general 
grounds,  with  the  agreement  even  of  the  petrol 
supply  companies  as  well  as  of  the  different  surveyors, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  all  advertisements  on 
these  stations  should  not  be  dropped.  A station 
is  a station  and  it  does  not,  in  fact,  want  an  enormous 
R.O.P.,  or  a huge  Shell  or  a Pratt’s  sign. 

4381.  AU  painted  in  different  colours  ? — Everybody 
agrees  it  wiU  not  hurt  the  trade  of  the  station,  pro- 
vided a proper  sign  is  used.  The  solution  looks 
perfectly  clear.  Unfortunately,  apparently  nothing 
can  be  done  except  in  areas  which  are  scheduled  as 
beauty  spots,  and  that  means  under  5 per  cent,  of  all 
these  ghastly  petrol  places.  When  the  Petroleum  Bill 
was  introduced  the  argument  was  that  these  adver- 
tisements disfigured  the  beauty  spots  and  the  provision 
was  allowed  in  relation  to  beauty  spots  only.  England 
is  being  disfigured  with  every  sort  of  glaring  name  and 
pump. 

4382.  You  require  legislation  ? — ^We  would  ask  you 
to  report  that,  at  all  events  as  regards  petrol  filhng 
stations,  they  should  not  be  made  eyesores.  A 
recommendation  of  that  nature  should  carry  us  be- 
yond the  mere  beauty  spots. 

(Chairman)  : I should  not  think  there  would  be 
very  much  difference  of  opinion  on  that. 

4383.  (Major  Salmon)  : I should  like  to  ask  the 
Witness  a question  on  that.  Who  puts  up  these 
petrol  filling  stations  ? — That  is  a very  important 
question,  and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties.  A httle 
man  who,  having,  driven  a motor  car  in  the  War, 
finding  himself  without  occupation,  gets  five  or  six 
sheets  of  galvanised  iron  which  constitute  his  httle 
shanty,  and  persuades  a petrol  supply  company  to 
trust  him  to  put  down  a pump,  for  which  he  pays  by 
degrees,  over  a munber  of  years.  By  taking  a few 
sheets  of  galvanised  iron  you  get  a petrol  filling  station, 
and  hence  these  things  get  started  all  over  the  place, 
near  beauty  spots,  near  pretty  cottages,  in  places 
where  it  is  beautiful  and  where,  therefore,  motorists 
go.  Then  not  only  the  vendors  of  petrol  but  the 
vendors  of  svmdries  come  and  induce  this  little  man 
who  has  this  shanty  to  let  them  placard  it  with  all 
sorts  of  brilliantly  glaring  advertisements.  By  not 
having  these  advertisements  and  by  making  all 
pumps  at  one  place  to  be  the  same  colour  you  would 
practically  get  rid  of  this  grave  offence  and  without 
objection  practically  from  anybody. 

4384.  The  point  I have  not  got  a clear  answer  to  is 
this.  Have  you  any  idea,  first  of  all,  what  it  costs  to 
build  a petrol  filling  station  ? — It  costs  almost  notliing 
in  actual  expenditure  to  build  a thing  which  complies 
with  the  definition  of  a petrol  filling  station,  and  there 
are  54,000  of  them  in  the  country.  Some  com- 
panies have  dehberately  set  out  to  supply  petrol  on 
a large  scale,  and  they  have  been  to  very  considerable 
and  very  helpful  expenditrue.  They  have  made 
a drive  in  and  drive  out,  taking  it  off  the  main 
road — a most  important  matter  ; they  have  put  down 
rows  of  pumps  nicely  spaced,  suitably  arrayed  for 
serving  the  public.  That  is  a postly  thing,  and  they 
are  rather  mce  buildings. 

4385.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
object  to  those  companies,  who  have  done  what  you 
are  describing,  having  their  name  up  ? — No,  not 
at  all. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you.  We  are  much  obliged  for 
your  interesting  evidence. 


(The  Witness  vnthdrew.) 
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Mr.  Chbistophbb  John  Spbnobb,  O.B.E. , called  and  examined. 


4386.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Spencer,  I imderstand  you 
are  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Tramways  and 
Light  Railways  Association  ? — Yes. 

4387.  You  are  also  General  Manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan Electric  Tramways,  the  London  United  Tram- 
ways, and  the  South  Metropolitan  Electric  Tramways 
and  Lighting  Company  ? — Yes. 

4388.  The  evidence  you  will  give  wiU  be  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  15. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

The  Tbamways  and  Light  Railways  Association. 


Mb.  C.  J.  Spbnobb  will  say  : — 

1.  I am  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Tramways 
and  Light  Railways  Association.  I am  also  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Tram- 
ways, Limited,  the  London  United  Tramways, 
Limited,  and  the  South  Metropohtan  Electric  Tram- 
ways & Lighting  Company,  Limited. 

The  evidence  which  I now  tender  to  yoiu?  Commission 
is  on  behalf  of  the  Tramways  & Light  Railways 
Association,  and  not  on  behaK  of  the  Tramways 
Companies  of  which  I am  Manager,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  Members  of  the  Tramways  & Light 
Railways  Association. 

Prior  to  my  present  position,  I was  for  20  years 
General  Manager  of  the  Bradford  Corporation 
Tramways,  and  have  been  connected  with  electric 
traction  for  about  35  years. 

In  1909, 1 was  President  of  the  Mimioipal  Tramways 
Association,  and  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  that 
Association  for  several  years  up  to  1917. 

I am,  therefore,  fully  acquainted  with  the  two 
different  forms  of  tramway  policy,  i.e.,  private  and 
public  ownership,  operation  and  control. 

2.  The  Tramways  & Light  Railways  Association 
was  incorporated  in  1897  and  registered  under 
Licence  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  promote,  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  construction,  extension  and  working 
of  tramways  and  light  railways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Association  has  some  400  members,  and  includes 
practically  all  the  Companies  now  working  systems  of 
electric  tramways  and  light  railways  and  railless 
traction  in  Great  Britain. 

For  the  present  purpose  I have  taken  49  Companies 
out  of  a total  of  66  given  in  the  last  official  return  for 
1927.  A full  list  of  these  49  Companies  is  given  in 
Appendix  No.  I.*  A list  of  the  remaining  17  Com- 
panies is  given  in  Appendix  No.  II.* 

The  total  Capital  Expenditure  of  these  49  Companies 
exceeds  £17,000,000  (£17,301,533). 

The  single  line  mileage  is  239  miles,  the  double 
line  mileage  370  miles,  a total  of  609  miles  of  route, 
equivalent  to  980  miles  of  single  track. 

The  total  number  of  tramoars  owned  by  the  various 
Companies  is  2,301. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  last  year  by  the 
above  tramways  was  546,037,903. 

107,422,000  units  of  electricity  were  consumed  by 
the  above  tramways,  representmg  119,900  tons  of 
coal.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  tramways,  light 
railways  and  tracldess  -undertakings  in  Great  Britain 
(Municipal  and  Company)  806,000,000  units  were 
consumed,  representing  approximately  900,000  tons 
of  home-produced  fuel  (coal). 

It  is  the  case  of  these  Companies  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  Royal  Commission. 


3.  The  Undertakings  which  I represent  liave  been 
authorised  by  Private  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  by 
Orders  mider  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870  and  the 
Light  Railways  Act  of  1896. 

The  Statutes  gave  to  the  operators  of  tramways 
and  light  railways  laid  upon  the  public  highway  the 
monopoly  of  the  right  to  construct  a track  consisting 
of  a grooved  steel  rail,  and  to  run  thereon  vehicles 
fitted  with  suitably  flanged  wheels. 

4.  Parliament,  in  granting  statutory  rights,  also 
imposed  statutory  obligations  and  biu-dens,  some  of 
which  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  The  capital  cost  of  constructing  the  tramways, 

including  in  many  cases  very  heavy  ex- 
penditure on  road  widening. 

(ii)  The  fares  chargeable  by  Tramway  Companies 

are  limited  by  Statute. 

(iii)  Tramway  Companies  are  under  statutory 

obligation  to  carry  at  specially  cheap  fares 
“ artizans,  mechanics  and  daily  labourers.” 
This  obligation  in  practice  works  out  that 
everybody  using  the  tramcars  during  the 
hours  in  which  the  statutory  workmen’s 
cars  have  to  be  run  are  allowed  to  travel  at 
the  cheap  workmen’s  fares. 

(iv)  A Tramway  Company  is  compelled  by  Statute 

to  provide  an  adequate  service  at  such 
intervals  as  may  reasonably  be  required 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

(v)  The  whole  cost  of  the  construction  of  the 

permanent  way,  including  the  paving  and 
foimdations  of  the  tracks  and  the  margin 
of  18  inches  on  either  side  and  the  space 
between  the  tracks,  has  fallen  upon  the  Tram- 
way Company.  This  includes,  as  a rule,  the 
cost  of  alteration  of  sewers  and  gas  and 
water  mains. 

(vi)  A Tramway  Company  is  compelled  by  Parlia- 

ment to  maintain  not  only  their  o-wn  rails, 
but  the  whole  of  the  permanent  way 
constructed  by  them,  including  the  track 
margin  and  centre  way.  In  this  cormection 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  obligation 
was  put  upon  Tramway  Companies  because 
of  their  special  user  of  the  road  in  the  old 
horse  tramway  days.  In  these  days  the 
Tramway  Company  have  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  “ tramway 
area,”  although  they  are,  in  fact,  the  only 
users  of  the  road  who  do  not  touch  the 
area  or  cause  wear. 

(vii)  Tramway  Companies  are  under  statutory 

obligation  to  alter  the  levels  of  their  rails 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
conform  with  alteration  of  road  levels, 
and  generally  to  carry  out  all  such  further 
alterations  in  their  tramway  systems  as  may 
be  necessary  in  consequence  of  street 
improvements. 

(viii)  The  cost  of  road  widenings  on  a very  large 
scale  has  in  many  cases  been  pu"t  upon 
Tramway  Companies.  The  improvements  of 
the  roads  thus  effected  lead  to  ■ greater 
facilities  for  other  road  users. 

(ix)  Tramway  Companies  are  frequently  under 
obligation  to  pay  wayleaves  to  the  Local 
Authorities. 

5.  This  system  of  vehicular  traction  was  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  a very  considerable  advance  of  what  had 
previously  been  done  for  public  passenger  transport 
on  the  highway. 

Even  in  the  days  of  horse  traction  the  advance  was 
very  marked,  but  with  the  introduction  of,  fh'sfc 
steam,  and  secondly  electric,  traction  the  right  to 
use  a steel  grooved  rail  had  the  effect  of  giving  the 


* See  page  325. 
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statutory  tramway  and  light  railway  operator  a 
monopoly  of  mechanical  passenger-traction  on  the 
roads. 

This  statutory  right  has  certainly  operated  to  the 
public  benefit. 

6.  The  introduction  of  electric  tramways  aU  over 
the  country  had  the  effect  of  spreading  the  population 
from  congested  centres  to  rural  districts,  with  a 
consequential  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health, 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  community. 

The  remarkable  developments  which  took  place 
during  the  fh'st  quarter  of  this  century,  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  tramway  enterprise,  were  very, 
marked  and  are  well  known  to  all  observers. 

The  Companies  were  the  pioneers  in  this  develop- 
ment. They  constructed  the  first  tramway  systems 
in  densely  populated  areas,  and  developed  the  traffics 
thereon  to  the  public  good.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  tramway  systems  in  this  country  were  originally 
constructed  and  operated  by  private  enterprise,  but 
since  the  electrification  of  tramways  the  developments 
have  been  made  by  both  Companies  and  Mimici- 
palities. 

The  Companies  have  never  been  adequately 
rewarded  for  the  services  which  they  provided. 

7.  The  various  restrictive  provisions  of  the  Tram- 
ways Act  prevented  any  large  profits  bemg  earned  in 
coimection  with  tramways  ; m fact,  at  no  time  lias 
private  tramway  operation  as  a whole  been  a 
remunerative  business. 

Taking  the  pre-war  period,  i.e.,  from,  say,  1908  to 
1913,  the  percentage  of  net  receipts  [i.e.,  the  difference 
between  gross  income  and  working  expenditure, 
without  allowances  for  renewals  and  depreciation)  to 
capital  expenditure  of  the  tramway  imdertakings 
varied  from  4-  80  per  cent,  to  5-66  per  cent. 

During  the  War  period,  1914  to  1918,  it  rose  to 
6-  87  per  cent. 

From  1919  to  the  end  of  1927  it  fell  from  6-61 
per  cent,  to  3-67  per  cent.  (See  Appendix  No.  III*). 

Having  regard  to  the  inadequate  return  upon 
capital  and  to  certahi  statutory  provisions  as  to 
tenure,  etc.,  hereinafter  discussed,  it  has  always  been 
difficult  to  raise  capital  for  extensions  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  main  causes  of  this  unsatisfactoiy  position  are 
referred  to  under  the  following  heads  : — 

[a)  Road  Maintenance. 

(&)  Tenure. 

(c)  Competition. 

[d)  Licensing. 

[a)  Road  Maintenance. 

8.  Certain  Sections  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870 
have  operated  agahist  tramway  enterprise,  with 
misatisfactory  results  both  to  the  Companies  and  to 
the  public. 

For  example.  Section  28  of  the  Tramways  Act  of 
1870  requires  that  : — 

“ The  Promoters  shall  at  their  own  expense  at 
all  times  maintain  and  keep  in  good  condition 
and  repair,  with  such  materials  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  road  authority  shall  direct,  and 
to  their  satisfaction  so  much  of  any  road  whereon 
any  tramway  belonging  to  them  is  laid  as  lies 
between  the  rails  of  the  tramway  and  (where 
two  tramways  are  laid  by  the  same  promoters  in 
any  road  at  a distance  of  not  more  than  four 
feet  from  each  other)  the  portion  of  the  road 
between  the  tramways  and  in  every  case  so  much 
of  the  road  as  extends  18  inches  beyond  the  rails 
of  and  on  each  side  of  any  such  tramway.” 

9.  This  Section  of  the  Act  places  an  obligation  on 
the  tramways  to  maintain  roads  which  are  used  by 
others,  and  has  proved  to  be  a very  heavy  bm-den  ; 


whilst  it  might  have  been  reasonable  and  fair  in  the 
days  of  horses,  it  is,  under  xiresent  conditions,  inequit- 
able and  unjust,  and,  in  the  long  run,  against  the 
pubhc  interest,  as  the  burden  of  this  expense  must 
ultimately  be  borne  by  the  passengers  who  use 
the  tramways. 

It  has  become  an  increasingly  heavy  burden 
since  the  advent  of  mechanically  self-propelled  road 
vehicles. 

These  road  vehicles  are  heavier  and  run  at  much 
higher  rates  of  speed  than  their  predecessors  which 
were  propelled  by  horses,  with  the  result  that  the 
sub-structure  of  the  roads,  generally  a 6-inch  bed  of 
concrete,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  rail-borne  traffic, 
has  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain 
of  present  day  road-borne,  fast  and  heavy  vehicles. 
The  beds  of  concrete  have  been  broken,  with  the 
result  that  paving  has  become  mieven  and  Tramway 
Companies  have  been  faced  with  either  the  very 
heavy  expense,  at  post-war  cost,  of  reconstructing 
their  roadways  with  thicker  and  more  expensive 
concrete  beds  in  order  to  fall  in  fine  with  the  practice 
of  the  Highway  Authorities,  subsidised  from  the 
Road  Fund,  or  alternatively,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  shortage  of  cash,  to  follow  the 
very  undesirable  practice  of  patching  up  broken 
sections  as  best  they  could,  to  their  own  dissatis- 
faction and  to  the  annoyance  of  other  road  users. 

10.  It  is  not  generally  appreciated  that  tramways 
m this  country,  private  and  mmiioipally-owned,  are 
responsible  for  and  maintain  at  their  own  expense 
something  like  two -thirds  of  the  road  surface  of 
2,500  miles  of  xoublic  highway. 

Taking  a period  of  five  years,  1923  to  1927,  the 
privately-owned  tramway  undertakings  spent 
£2,022,454  (including  renewals  out  of  revenue)  on 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  permanent  way,  which 
includes  the  roadway  for  which  they  are  responsible 
under  the  terms  of  Section  28  of  the  Tramwavs  Act 
of  1870. 

In  addition  to  this  expenditure  on  permanent  way, 
the  Companies  have  spent  large  sums  from  reserves 
on  the  renewal  of  their  undertakings,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  in  respect  of  permanent  way. 

The  above  working  expenditure  of  £2,022,454  is 
1 1 per  cent,  of  the  total  working  expenditure  of  these 
midertakings,  which  amounted  to  £18,369,242. 

The  figure  of  £2,022,454,  includes,  of  course,  the 
cost  of  keephig  in  repair  the  steel  rails  used  solely 
by  the  tramcars,  but  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  is 
upon  the  repair  of  the  bed  and  roadway  used  for 
general  traffic  and  not  used  at  all  by  the  Tramway 
Companies. 

This  is  not  a new  point,  and  lias  formed  the  subject 
of  many  deputations  to,  and  correspondence  with,  the 
Ministry  of  Transport. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  been 
possible  to  induce  the  Government  to  take  action  in 
the  way  of  relieving  the  tramways  of  this  inequitable 
burden. 

The  Association  does  not  suggest  that  the  Companies 
which  it  represents  should  be  relieved  of  any  burden 
which  can  reasonably  be  xiut  upon  them  as  a legiti- 
mate part  of  their  expenditure,  but  they  most 
strongly  protest  against  a policy  of  indirect  taxation, 
which  is  wrong  hi  prhiciple  and  must  ultimately  be 
paid  for  by  the  passengers,  either  in  fares  or  poor 
services. 

11.  In  addition  to  the  views  of  the  Association, 
certain  independent  Tribunals  have  expressed  definite 
views  on  the  subject. 

The  following  are  of  interest  : — 

(i)  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  January  and  February  1921,  under 
the  ChairmansliixD  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
David  Harrel,  G.C.B.,  G.B.E.,  K.C.V.O., 
I.S.O.,  into  the  question  of  tramwaymen’s 
wages. 
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“ 27.  In  connection  with  the  statement 
emphasised  by  both  sides  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  relieving  the  tramway  industry 
from  the  maintenance  of  highways  and 
other  charges  we  feel  that  a quotation  from 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  matter 
contained  in  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Transport  (Metropolitan  Area)  dated  26th 
July,  1919,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

“It  is  as  foUows  : — 

‘ Your  Committee  further  consider 
that  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
equal  financial  treatment  of  all  surface 
means  of  locomotion  which  exist  by  an 
appeal  to  passenger  traffic.  They  regard 
the  rating  of  the  trams,  and  their  contri- 
bution towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
surface  of  the  roads,  as  compared  with  the 
immunity  of  the  omnibuses  from  both 
these  charges,  as  indefensible,  and  there 
are,  in  their  opinion,  no  counter-balancing 
considerations  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
induce  them  to  modify  this  view.  At  the 
same  time  they  do  not  propoimd  any 
specific  means  of  dealing  with  this 
problem,  which  would  be  one  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  the  suggested  Traffic 
Authority  for  recommendation  to  Par- 
liament.’ 

“ No  doubt  the  Minister  of  Transport 
has  cpnsidered  the  subject  of  providing 
some  contribution  towards  the  additional 
cost  of  road  maintenance  caused  by  very 
heavy  vehicular  traffic,  which  may  pass 
through  districts  that  derive  no  advantage 
from  it,  causing  damage  to  the  tramway 
track,  the  full  cost  of  which  is  at  present 
borne  by  the  tramway  undertakings.” 

and 

(ii)  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  held  at  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  March  22nd  and  23rd,  1924,  mider 
the  Chairmanship  of  Sir  Arthur  Colefax, 
K.B.E.,  K.C.,  to  enquire  into  the  causes  and 
circmnstances  of  the  threatened  stoppage 
of  tram  and  omnibus  services  respecting  a 
recent  application  of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union  for  an  advance  in 
wages. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

“51.  The  following  conclusions  were 
submitted  in  our  Interim  Report  dated 
24th  March,  1924,  omitting  only  the 
conclusion  in  Para.  7 (e)  of  that  Report, 
which  need  not  be  repeated  in  view  of 
subsequent  developments  : — 

(а)  Throughout  the  Inquiry  the  merits  of  the 

claim  on  behalf  of  the  workers  for  an 
increase  of  wages  were  not  seriously 
questioned. 

(б)  The  present  crisis  has,  in  the  main, 

arisen  through  the  Tramway  Under- 
takings in  the  Metropolitan  Area 
being  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  meet 
the  claim.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  severe  competition  of  the 
Omnibuses  in  the  absence  of  any 
co-ordinating  control  ; by  the  heavy 
expenditure  on  renewals  and  upkeep 
of  the  permanent  way  at  present 
high  costs,  and  by  the  discharge  of 
the  statutory  obligations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  surface  of  the 
highway. 

(c)  There  is  unanimity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  appeared  before  us  com- 
petent to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
matter,  that  the  solution  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  position  of  the 


Industry  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  is 
not  to  be  found  in  an  increase  of  fares. 
(d)  All  parties  express  the  view,  with  which 
we  concur,  that  without  some  co- 
ordinating control  of  passenger  traffic 
within  the  Metropolitan  Area,  there 
is  httle,  if  any,  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  industry.” 

12.  In  the  view  of  the  Association  the  remedy  is 
obvious,  and,  fortunately,  there  is  an  excellent 
precedent. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  burden  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  road  maintenance,  consequent  upon  the 
revolution  of  road  traffic,  was  too  heavy  for  the  High- 
way Authorities  to  bear  from  their  own  resources, 
legislation  was  enacted,  and  the  Development  and 
Road  Improvement  Funds  Act,  1909,  was  placed 
upon  the  Statute  Book. 

Section  8 of  that  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Roads 
Act,  1920,  is  as  under  : — 

“ (1)  The  Road  Board  shall  have  power  with  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury 
“ (o)  To  make  any  highway  authority 
advances  in  respect  of  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads  or  the  maintenance 
or  improvement  of  existing  roads,  or 
to  make  such  advances  in  conjrmction 
with  a highway  authority  to  any 
Company  or  person. 

“ (6)  To  cons  tract  and  maintain  any  new 
roads  which  appear  to  the  Board  to 
be  required  for  facilitating  road 
traffic. 

“ (2)  Where  advances  have  been  made  to  highway 
authorities  in  respect  of  the  construction  of 
new  roads,  the  Road  Board  may,  where  they 
think  it  desirable,  also  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  new  roads. 

“ (3)  The  smns  expended  by  the  Road  Board  out 
of  income  on  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
or  the  acquisition  of  land,  or  in  respect  of 
any  loan  raised  for  any  such  purpose  shall 
not  in  any  year  exceed  one-third  of  the 
estimated  receipts  of  the  Road  Board  for 
that  year. 

“ (4)  An  advance  to  a highway  authority  may  be 
either  by  way  of  grant  or  by  way  of  loan, 
or  partly  in  one  way  and  partly  in  the  other, 
and  shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Board  may  think 
fit. 

“ (5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  the 
expression  ‘ improvement  of  roads  ’ includes 
the  widerung  of  any  road,  the  cutting-off 
the  comers  of  any  road  where  land  is  re- 
quired to  be  purchased  for  that  purpose, 
the  levelling  of  roads,  the  treatment  of  a 
road  for  mitigating  the  nuisance  of  dust, 
and  the  doing  of  any  other  work  in  respect 
of  roads  beyond  ordinary  repairs  essential 
to  placing  a road  in  a proper  state  of  repair  ; 
and  the  expression  ‘ roads  ’ includes  bridges, 
viaducts,  and  subways.” 

13.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  amend  Section  8 (a) 
of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  so  as  to  put  an  obligation  upon 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  make  advances  to  a 
Statutory  Undertaking  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  road  construction  and  maintenance  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  a Highway  Authority. 

, The  Association  contend  that  the  obvious  remedy 
is  to  treat  the  Tramways  Authorities  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  Highways  Authorities  under  the 
provisions  of  the  above-quoted  Section. 

The  effect  of  such  action  would  be  to  relieve 
Tramway  Undertakings  of  a bm’den  which  has 
become  intolerable  and  has  had  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  proper  development  of  these  important  instru- 
ments of  transport,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
community. 
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The  Association  confidently  hope  that  tliis  Com- 
mission will  see  fit  to  recommend  speedy  action, 
legislative  or  otherwise,  to  relieve  tramways  and 
light  railways  from  this  unfair  burden. 

(6)  Tenure. 

14.  The  provisions  of  the  Tramway  Act  of  1870 
regarding  tenure  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association, 
unsatisfactory,  and  they  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  development  and  adaptation  of  modem 
methods  by  the  Tramway  Companies. 

Section  43  of  the  Act  provides  that : — 

“ the  Local  Authority  may  within  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  a xjeriod  of  21  years  from 
the  time  when  such  promoters  were  empowered 
to  construct  such  tramway,  and  within  six 
months  after  the  expiration  of  every  subsequent 
period  of  seven  years,  or  within  three  months 
after  any  order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  either  of  the  two  next  preceding  sections, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
notice  in  writing  require  such  promoters  to  sell, 
and  thereupon  such  promoters  shall  sell  to  them 
their  Undertaking,  or  so  much  of  the  same  as  is 
within  such  district,  etc.” 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  possibility  of  purchase 
at  a comparatively  early  date,  a Company  camiot 
develop  its  Undertaking  as  it  should. 

Further,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  is  accen- 
tuated in  consequence  of  the  recurring  option  of  the 
Local  Authority  to  exercise  their  right  of  purchase. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Local  Authority 
will  exercise  their  option  persists  in  seven-year,  periods, 
subsequent  to  the  original  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  Companies  have  either  passed  the  twenty-one 
year  period  and  are  in  the  unhappy  position  of  not 
knowing  their  future  more  than  at  the  most  seven 
years  ahead,  or  else  they  are  so  near  the  twenty -one 
year  mark  that  their  position  is  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

15.  In  these  circumstances,  improvement  and 
development  entailing  very  large  sums  of  money 
are  impossible  and  cannot  be  expected,  with  the 
unfortunate  result  that  old  fashioned  and,  in  some 
oases,  ill-maintained  tramcars,  are  in  service  ; this 
coirdition  of  affairs  is  conducive  to  considerable 
public  dissatisfaction  and  criticism  and  reacts 
prejudicially  on  tramways  as  a system  of  passenger 
transport,  and  accounts  to  a large  extent  for  what  is 
undoubtedly  a popular  prejudice  at  the  present 
time  against  the  tramcar. 

It  is  clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  remove 
the  deadening  effect  of  the  purchase  clause  of  the 
Tramways  Act  of  1870. 

16.  The  Association  suggest  that  the  tenure 
provisions  of  Section  43  of  the  Act  should  be  repealed, 
and  a further  period  of,  say,  42  years  be  given  to 
existing  Undertaker’s  to  allow  them  to  develop, 
modernise,  and,  circumstances  requiring,  change 
their  methods  of  transport,  in  accordance  with 
modern  practice  and  traffic  requirements.  This  can 
only  be  done  if  the  newer  methods  of  transport  are 
granted  full  security  of  tenure  and  ample  protection 
against  competition,  subject  to  the  services  being 
adequate  and  satisfactory  to  the  public. 

The  Association  hope  that  the  Commission  will  be 
entirely  with  them  in  their  desire  that  their  Members 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  their  Undertakings 
fully  abreast  of  modern  progress. 

(c)  Competition. 

17.  The  development  of  the  mechanically  propelled 
road  vehicle  brought  about  by  the  improvement  and 
extended  use  of  the  internal  combustion  engine,  has 
created  a competitor  with  the  tramcar,  and  in 
conseq^uence  a grave  problem  has  arisen,  the  effect 
of  which  has  been  so  serious  that  in  some  oases  whole 
Undertakings  have  been  abandoned,  the  Capital 
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invested  in  them  completely  lost,  and  other  Under- 
takings have  been  placed  in  a precarious  finanoial 
position. 

It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that,  whilst  this  is 
imdoubtedly  serious  for  tramway  shareholders,  the 
public  gain  thereby.  A careful  study,  however,  of 
the  position  leads  to  a different  conclusion. 

18.  In  the  first  instance  the  competition  which 
grew  out  of  the  development  of  the  motor  bus  was 
almost  entirely  by  what  has  been  termed  “ jitney 
competition,”  that  is,  by  small  buses  generally 
individually  owned  and  operated  either  by  the 
owners  themselves  or  by  employees  working  long 
hours  at  low  rates  of  wages,  under  conditions  that  no 
well  established  and  responsible  transport  undertaking 
could  possibly  adopt.  This  enabled  the  owners  to 
cut  fares  and  obtain  traffic  from  both  tramways  and 
other  traffic  agencies,  operating  without  any  great 
sense  of  responsibility,  nmning  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  their  interest  dictated,  as  contrasted 
with  the  responsible  statutory  controlled  Tramway 
Undertakings. 

These  vehicles  did  not,  and  could  not,  take  over 
the  whole  function  of  the  tramways,  but  did  succeed 
in  taking  away  that  portion  of  their  traffic  which 
provides  the  necessary  margin  between  gross  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  result  has  been  in  some  cases 
that  the  Tramway  Companies  have  been  compelled 
to  enter  into  an  active  competition  by  purchasing 
and  runumg  buses  themselves. 

19.  This  competition  has  in  many  cases  ultimately 
resulted  at  considerable  cost  and  waste  in  either  the 
elimination  or  the  purchase  of  the  small  competitors, 
and  the  Tramway  Companies  have  foimd  themselves 
at  the  finish  with  a fleet  of  buses  operating  largely  in 
competition  with  their  own  statutory  Undertakings 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Tramway  Undertakings 
have  been  ruined  and  they  liave  been  faced  with 
the  inevitability  of  abandoning  their  Undertaking, 
together  with  the  loss  of  their  Capital  in  favour  of  the 
now  estabhshed  motor  bus  service. 

80.  The  abandonment  of  a Tramway  Undertaking  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  or  inexpensive  proceeding. 
Provision  is  made  for  abandonment  imder  the  Tram- 
ways Act  of  1870,  Section  41. 

Upon  legal  advice.  Tramway  Companies  have  in 
some  cases  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  for  an  Abandonment  Order  which,  if 
granted  by  the  Ministry,  after  an  Inquiry,  means  the 
promotion  of  a Provisional  Order,  afterwards  to  be 
confirmed  by  Parliament. 

The  Witness  has  personal  experience  of  one  case 
where  a Tramway  Company  sought  powers  to  abandon 
a small  tramway  imdertakmg  (Gravesend  and 
Northfleet  Tramways)  in  which  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  proposed  terms  of  abandonment  were  offered 
by  the  Local  Authorities,  with  the  result  that, 
though  the  Minister  made  an  Order,  which  was 
subsequently  submitted  to  Parliament  for  con- 
firmation, it  was  strongly  opposed  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Consequently,  the  abandonment  of 
this  Undertaking  has  been  a very  costly  and  lengthy 
proceeding.  In  the  result  the  capital  of  the  tramway 
is  lost,  plus  the  costs  of  abandomnent,  and  though 
the  Tramway  Company  was  the  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment and  in  many  cases  the  creation  of  the  traffic 
area,  it  has  no  stable  right  to  the  benefits  of  operation 
of  the  newer  and  supplanting  system  of  transport. 

The  newer  system  is  non-statutory,  is  still  open  to 
the  attacks  of  other  competitors,  mostly  of  the 
jitney  order. 

81.  The  Association  contend  that  their  Tramway 
Undertakings,  or  when  one  of  their  constituent 
Companies  have  replaced  their  tramways  with 
another  form  of  traction  (motor  bus  or  railless 
traction),  the  substituted  undertaking  should  have 
statutory  status  with  protection  against  competition 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  sufficient  service.  That  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
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that  a well  established  and  efficient  transport  company 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  and  operate  its 
Undertaking  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
manner,  and  that  that  cannot  be  done  rmless  they  are 
protected  against  lumecessary  competition.  It  is, 
of  course,  accepted  that  with  such  protection  there 
must  be  definite  public  obhgation  as  to  fares,  services, 
etc. 

Some  recent  legislation  has  recognised  the  necessity 
of  some  such  action  as  outlmed  above.  The  Witness 
refers  especially  to  the  Greenock  & Port  Glasgow 
Tramway  Company  Act,  1928,  and  to  the  Notting- 
hamshire and  Derbyshire  Traction  Act,  1928.  Section 
42  (1)  of  the  latter  Act  reads  : — 

“ If  and  so  long  as  the  Company  provide  a 
service  of  tramways  or  trolley  vehicles  along 
any  specified  route  and  such  service  adequately 
meets  or  together  with  any  service  of  omnibuses 
operated  by  the  Company  adequately  meets  the 
requirements  of  such  route  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
except  as  hereinafter  in  this  Section  provided  for 
any  other  Company  or  for  any  local  authority 
body  or  person  to  run  omnibuses  along  such 
route  or  along  any  other  route  in  competition 
with  such  service  or  services  of  the  Company. 

22.  When,  some  26  to  30  yearn  a,go.  Tramway 
Companies  in  promoting  their  Bills  in  Parliament 
accepted  the  very  heavy  obligations  as  to  road 
maintenance,  provision  of  adequate  services,  control 
of  maximum  fares,  obligations  to  carry  workmen  at 
half  the  ordinary  rates,  cost  of  road  widenings,  etc., 
obviously  Parliament  did  not  contemplate  that  when 
the  Districts  had  so  developed  as  to  become  re- 
munerative competition  would  rob  the  promoters  of 
the  due  reward  of  their  enterprise. 

These  obligations  were  only  entertained  in  the 
belief  that  the  Companies  had  and  would  continue 
to  have  a monopoly  of  the  passenger-carrying  business 
by  mechanical  means  on  the  streets  for  a period  of 
time  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to  earn  a 
reasonable  return  on  their  Capital  outlay. 

23.  The  Association  submit  that  a policy  of  com- 
petition for  passenger  traffic  on  the  streets  is  against 
the  public  interest,  and  has  already  resulted  in 
congestion,  accidents,  and  inefficiency. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  reports 
and  decisions  of  several  responsible  inquiring  bodies 
of  independent  and  unbiassed  character,  and  the 
Association  would  further  refer  to  the  evidence  which 
has  already  been  tendered  before  this  Commission  by 
Sir  Henry  Maybury,  in  order  to  shew  that  this  free 
competition  in  transport  is  against  the  public  interest 
and  is  undesirable. 

The  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  in  their  Report  of  9th  February,  1926, 
state  : — 

“ It  has  been  suggested  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  tramways  in  the  Metropolis  would  be  a 
public  advantage,  having  regard  to  the  alleged 
obstruction  caused  to  other  traffic  on  the 
highways  by  tramcars,  and  that  if  they  were 
abandoned,  adequate  and  satisfactory  facilities 
would  be  provided  by  omnibuses. 

“ The  Committee  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
this  view.  They  consider  that  tramways  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  passenger  transport  system 
in  the  Metropolis.  In  their  opinion,  all  the 
present  forms  of  transport,  viz.  the  suburban 
services  of  the  main  line  railways,  underground 
and  other  local  railways,  omnibuses  and  tram- 
ways are  capable  of  performing  useful  and 
necessary  services  within  their  respective 
spheres.” 

24.  The  general  effect  of  this  competition  m the 
Metropolitan  area,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  is 
well-known. 

The  effect,  however,  on  the  privately-operated 
Tramway  Undertakings  in  that  area  is  not  perhaps 
so  much  a matter  of  common  knowledge  and  some 


figures  are  given  herewith  (see  Appendix  No.  IV)* 
which  shew  the  effects  of  uncontrolled  bus  competition, 
and  also  the  effect  which  has  resulted  from  the  issue 
of  Regulations  stabilising,  and  in  some  oases  reducing, 
this  competition. 

This  particular  instance  of  the  Metropolitan  area, 
so  far  as  the  effect  of  competition  is  concerned,  is 
given  partly  because  the  Witness  is  personally  well 
acquainted  with  the  conditions,  and  partly  as  an 
example  of  the  adverse  effects  which  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  the  common  experience  of  Undertakings 
tliroughout  the  country,  where  uncontrolled  com- 
petition has  taken  place. 

25.  Appendix  No.  Vt  relates  to  the  Metropolitan 
Electric  Tramways  Company.  It  shews  how  the 
revenue  of  that  Company,  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  etc.,  have  varied  in  the  years  from  1922  to  1928. 

Immediately  following  the  war,  worlmig  arrange- 
ments were  entered  into  between  this  Tramway 
Company  and  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company 
under  which  co-ordination  of  services  took  place  in 
order  to  avoid  uimecessary  competition,  and  to  give 
the  public  a proper. and  adequate  service. 

Early  in  1923,  fleets  of  independent,  competing 
buses  appeared  on  the  streets  and  rendered  the 
co-ordination  arrangements  inoperative. 

The  result  is  shewn  by  a very  considei'able  reduction 
in  revenue  in  1923  as  compared  with  1922.  In  1924 
a further  fall  in  revenue  took  place. 

A feature  of  the  Return  to  which  attention  is 
directed  is  the  relation  of  workmen’s  traffic  to 
ordinary  traffic,  from  which  some  obvious  conclusions 
may  be  drawn. 

26.  Under  a Restriction  Order  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  in  exercise  of  the  Minister’s  powers  mrder 
the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  one  route  of  the  London 
United  Tramways  was  dealt  with. 

A restriction  of  omnibus  services  in  this  area  has, 
after  certain  litigation,  taken  place,  and  the  Tramway 
Company,  encouraged  by  the  effects,  has  spent 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  improving  this  service 
and  modernising  its  cars,  with  encouraging  results. 

Attached  are  figures  shewing  the  improvement  in 
tramway  results  on  this  particular  route  since  1924. 
(See  Appendix  No.  Vl.f). 

27.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  tramways  are  obsolete, 
and  should  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  other  and 
newer  methods  of  transport. 

In  districts  where  the  traffic  is  irregular  and  the 
usual  characteristics  are  a heavy  peak  traffic  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  at  mid-day  and  in  the 
evening,  large  rail-borne  vehicles  are  necessary  for 
dealing  with  the  loads,  and  no  substitute  for  the 
tramcar  has  yet  been  found  to  meet  these  conditions. 

28.  The  problem  of  street  transport  is  how  to 
utilise,  to  the  fullest  advantage  of  all  street  users, 
including  tramway  passengers,  the  street  space 
available. 

Where  streets  are  wide  enough  to  allow  adequate 
margins  for  general  traffic,  the  total  capacity  of  a 
street  is  increased  by  a double  tramway  track. 
Comparatively  large  capacity  vehicles,  using  the 
minimum  of  street  space,  ruiming  at  a high  average 
speed,  are  possible  with  a steel  rail  and  a central 
power  station. 

29.  The  advantages,  economic  and  otherwise,  of 
generating  power  at  a central  station  are  considerable, 
especially  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  Li 
result,  the  cost  of  providing  street  transport  per  seat 
mile  (passenger  transport  is  simply  the  provision  of 
moving  seats)  is,  when  all  factors  are  taken  into 
consideration,  probably  less  by  tramway  than  any 
other  means. 

30.  The  ideal  is  for  tramways  to  be  laid  on  reserved 
spaces  in  the  centre  or  sides  of  the  highway,  worked 
as  high  speed  light  railways. 

* See  longe  326.  j See  jjage  327. 
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There  are  good  examples  of  this  form  of  con- 
struction, and  with  a proper  co-ordination  of  working 
with  other  and  now  mainly  competing  forms  of 
transport,  considerable  development  in  this  direction 
may  be  reasonably  expected. 

31.  There  is  also  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  designs  of  tramway  rolling  stock.  The 
Association,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mrmicipal  Tram- 
ways and  Transport  Association,  have  for  some  years 
been  giving  special  attention  to  the  question,  and  as 
a r’esult  much  progress  has,  very  recently,  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  speed,  comfort,  silence  and  capa- 
city. This  progress  will  continue  to  the  public 
advantage  if  relief  is  afforded  the  industry  in  the 
manner  suggested. 

32.  The  Association  urge  that  legislation  is  neces- 
sary which  will  promote  co-ordination  between  the 
various  forms  of  road  transport,  based  upon  the 
provisions  and  experience  of  the  London  Traffic  Act, 
1924,  and  the  recommendations  thereunder  of  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

{d)  Licensing. 

33.  The  present  system  of  licensing  is  highly 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  borne  out  by  evidence 
already  submitted  to  your  Commission  by  earlier 
Witnesses. 

34.  When  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  was  issued  in 
1927,  the  Association  were  invited  by  the  Mmistry  of 
Transport  to  submit  their  views  thereon,  and,  in 
doing  so,  the  clauses  dealing  with  licensing  were 
discussed.  The  main  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Association  arose  on  Clause  73  (1).  Its  object  was  to 
secure  that  a statutory  Undertaking,  such  as  a tram- 
way or  light  railway,  which  is  subject  to  onerous 
obligations,  should  be  given  the  right  to  appeal 
against  the  granting  of  licences  to  outside  parties  if  it 
could  be  shewn  that  the  granting  of  such  licence 
would  injiniously  affect  the  Undertaking. 

In  submitting  its  case,  the  statutory  Undertaking 
would  have  to  satisfy  the  Ministry  that  it  was  givmg 
an  adequate  and  satisfactory  service. 

35.  The  Association  wish  to  point  out  that  a right 
to  appeal  after  a licence  has  been  granted  is  not 
sufficient  ; irreparable  harm  can  be  done  in  the 
meantime,  before  the  appeal  is  heard.  It  is  essential 
that  the  statutory  undertaking  be  given  due  notice 
of  any  licences  apphed  for  in  respect  of  any  of  its 
routes. 

The  Association  submit  that  this  could  be  secured 
by  protective  legislation  on  the  following  lines  : — 

(i)  The  licensing  authority  to  give  notice  to  the 

owners  of  any  statutory  transport  under- 
taking of  any  licence  applied  for  which 
might  result  in  competition. 

(ii)  The  company  to  be  entitled  to  submit  to  the 

licensing  authority  their  objections  or 
representations  on  the  grant  of  such 
licence. 

(iii)  The  licensing  authority,  when  considering  the 

application,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
obligations  of  the  statutory  company,  and, 
if  they  decide  to  grant  the  licence,  to  attach 
thereto  such  conditions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  company. 

(iv)  The  company  to  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 

the  Minister  of  Transport  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  decision  of  the  licensing  authority. 

(v)  The  licence,  if  so  appealed  against  by  the 
company,  not  to  be  put  into  force  until  the 
matter  has  been  determined  by  the 
Minister. 

36.  Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  grave  damage 
caused  to  individual  tramway  and  light  railway 
undertakings  due  to  the  issue  of  licences  without 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  these  established  transport 
undertakings.  These  cases  are  well  known  to  the 


Ministry,  and  the  Association  are  prepared  to  submit 
evidence  in  support  of  their  statement  should  the 
Commission  so  desire. 


4389.  (Ohairman)  : You  teU  us  in  paragraph  2 of 
your  Memorandum  that  you  have  some  400  members, 
and  you  represent  49  Companies.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4390.  Out  of  the  total  of  66  Companies  I think  you 
give  a list  in  your  Appendix  No.  II  of  the  remaining 
17  Companies,  ten  of  which  have  been  discontinued, 
two  are  owned  by  Railway  Companies,  three  have 
been  absorbed  by  other  Companies,  and  two  are  not 
members  of  your  Association,  so  that  you  practically 
represent  the  whole  of  the  tramways  which  are 
operated  by  private  Companies  ? — That  is  so. 

4391.  You  mention  the  total  capital  expenditure 
of  these  49  Companies.  What  is  the  figure  ? — That  is 
about  £17,000,000  ; actually  £17,301,533. 

4392.  Then  you  mention  the  mileage  ? — The  single 
line  mileage  is  239,  the  double  line  mileage  is  370,  the 
total  mileage  is  609  miles  of  route,  which  is  equivalent 
to  980  miles  of  single  track.  We  own  2,301  tramcars. 
We  carried  last  year  over  546,000,000  passengers. 
We  also  consumed  107,422,000  units  of  electricity, 
representing  119,900  tons  of  coal.  If  you  include  the 
municipal  tramways  with  our  own,  we  are  using,  in 
round  figures,  about  900,000  to  1,000,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum,  and  in  passing  I should  like  to  say  to  the 
Commission  that  an  industry  that  is  using  so  much 
electricity  and  consuming  so  much  coal  is  an  industry 
of  some  considerable  economic  value  to  the  country, 
as  contrasted,  of  course,  with  industries  which  import 
their  fuel. 

4393.  Now,  all  yom  undertakings  have  been 
authorised  by  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  ; is  that 
not  so  ? — That  is  so. 

4394.  Those  Statutes  have  given  you  certain 
monopolies  ? — ^Yes,  the  Statute  gives  the  tramway 
undertaker  the  monopoly  of  the  use  of  a flanged 
wheel  and  a rail  in  the  road.  No  one  but  the  authorised 
undertaker  can  use  a flanged  wheel  vehicle  on  that 
track,  except  under  oertam  circiuhstanoes.  That 
is  the  only  monopoly  which  we  x^ossess. 

4395.  As  agamst  that.  Parliament  has  imposed  on 
you  certain  obligations.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

4396.  Perhaps  you  will  just  run  through  them  ? — • 
Yes.  As  you  said,  whilst  Parliament  has  given  us 
certam  statutory  rights.  Parliament  has  also  imjiosed 
certain  statutory  burdens,  which  I think  your  Com- 
mission will  agree  are  of  an  important  character. 
The  first  one  I mention  is  the  capital  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  tramways,  which  includes  in  many  cases 
very  heavy  expenditure  on  road  widening. 

4397.  Has  it  all  fallen  upon  the  undertakers  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  fallen  on  the  undertakers  and  it  repre- 
sents a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  capital 
expenditure  of  the  tramway  imdertakings.  Then, 
the  fares  which  we  charge  to  the  public  are  limited 
by  Statute.  Next,  we  are  under  a statutory  obligation 
to  carry  at  specially  cheap  rates  “ artizans,  mechanics 
and  daily  labom-ers  ”.  This  obligation  in  practice 
works  out  that  everybody  usmg  the  tramcars  during 
the  horu’s  in  which  the  statutory  workmen’s  oars 
have  to  be  run  are  allowed  to  travel  at  the  cheap 
workmen’s  fares.  FourtlJy,  a tramway  comxiany  is 
compelled  by  Statute  to  provide  an  adequate  service 
at  such  intervals  as  may  reasonably  be  required  for 
the  convenience  of  the  x^nblic.  Fifthly,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  permanent  way, 
including  the  x^aving  and  formdations  of  the  tracks 
and  the  margin  of  18  inches  on  either  side  and  the 
space  between  the  tracks,  has  fallen  upon  the  Tramway 
Company.  This  includes,  as  a rule,  the  cost  of 
alteration  of  sewers  and  gas  and  water  mains. 

4398.  We  have  had  similar  evidence  from  the 
Mrmicipal  Tramways  Association  ? — Of  course  the 
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position  is  identical  between  Companies  and  Munici- 
palities, although  some  are  rather  special  to  Companies.* 
Sixthly,  a Tramway  Company  is  compelled  by  Parlia- 
ment to  maintain  not  only  their  own  rails,  but  the 
whole  of  the  permanent  way  constructed  by  them, 
including  the  track  margin  and  centre  way.  Li  this 
coimection  it  shoTild  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  obliga- 
tion was  put  upon  Tramway  Companies  because  of 
their  special  user  of  the  road  in  the  old  horse  tramway 
days.  In  these  days  the  Tramway  Company  have 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  “ tramway 
area,”  although  they  are,  in  fact,  the  only  users  of 
the  road  who  do  not  touch  the  area  or  cause  wear. 

4399.  You  mean  the  tramway  simply  touches  the 
rails  and  does  not  touch  the  siuJ ace  of  the  road  at  all , 
but  everybody  else  uses  it.  Is  that  yom’  point  ? — 
That  is  my  point.  Tramway  Companies  are  under 
statutory  obligations  to  alter  the  levels  of  their 
rails  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  conform 
with  alterations  of  road  levels,  and  generally  to 
carry  out  all  such  further  alterations  in  their  tramway 
systems  as  may  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  street 
improvements.  I would  point  out  that  that  is  a 
particularly  onerous  bmden  just  now,  with  so  many 
alterations  in  street  improvements  and  street  levels 
taking  place.  We  have  to  alter  our  levels  and  change 
om’  tracks  at  om-  own  expense. 

4400.  Y'ou  have  to  confoim  at  your  own  expense  ? 
■ — ^Yes.  The  eighth  point  is  that  the  cost  of  road 
widenings  on  a very  large  scale  has  in  many  cases 
been  put  upon  Tramway  Companies.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  roads  thus  effected  lead  to  greater 
facilities  for  other  road  iLsers. 

4401.  I do  not  cpiite  imderstand  that.  You  have 
already  told  us  rmder  (i)  that  you  had  to  spend  capital 
on  road  widening.  What  is  this  road  widening  ? — 
It  is  the  same.  The  road  widening  cost  which  we 
have  spent  has  been  of  very  considerable  benefit 
to  other  road  users.  I do  not  say  it  has  not  been  of 
some  benefit  to  us,  but  we  have  borne  the  whole 
cost. 

4402.  Sub -paragraphs  (i)  and  (viii)  refer  to  the 
same  thing  ? — ^That  is  so.  Lastly,  Tramway  Com- 
panies are  frec[uently  under  obligation  to  pay  way- 
leaves  to  the  Local  Authorities. 

4403.  When  you  run  through  a town  you  Irave 
to  pay  a wayleave  for  the  right  ? It  is  an  annual 
payment  I suppose  ? — ^Yes.  The  London  United 
Tramways  pay  about  £6,000  a year  to  the  various 
Local  Authorities.  These  were  Parliamentary  bar- 
gains when  the  Acts  were  going  through  Parliament. 

4404.  It  is  in  the  Act  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  in  the  Act  and 
we  have  to  do  it. 

4405.  In  paragraph  5 you  point  out  that  tramways 
have,  in  your  view,  conferred  a very  great  advantage 
on  the  public,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  when  it  was  a new  form  of  transport.  Is 
that  so  ? — ^That  is  so.  The  advance  was  marked  in 
the  days  of  horse  traction,  but  since  the  tramways 
have  become  mechanical,  developments  have  taken 
place  as  the  result  of  tramway  enterprise,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  this  enterprise  was  first  private 
enterpri.se.  The  developments  that  have  taken  place 
have  been,  as  I am  sm’e  your  Commission  are  aware, 
very  remarkable.  For  example,  20  or  25  years  ago 
the  number  of  times  that  a population  used  a tramway 
per  annum  was  round  about  100,  i.a.,  the  population 
would  be  can’ied  one  hundred  times  in  a year  by  the 
tramway  system.  To-day  in  most  centres  a figure 
of  200,  300  or  even  400  times  is  usual.  That  develop- 
ment has  taken  pla.ce,  and  I submit  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  enterprise  of  those  who,  in  the  finst 
place,  took  their  coirrage  in  both  hands  and  put  down 
their  money  to  construct  the  tramway  systems. 

4406.  Invested  their  money  in  building  tramways  ? 
— ^Yes. 

4407.  You  point  out  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
spreading  the  people  ? — Yes,  it  has  spread  the  popu- 


lation, taking  them  out  of  unhealthy  surroundings 
into  better  surroundings,  and  I thinlc  we  may  say 
that  we  have  been  of  considerable  value  in  the 
direction  of  public  health. 

4408.  Now,  you  point  out  that  most  of  the  tram- 
ways were  originally  constructed  and  operated  by 
private  enterprise.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  I have  just 
mentioned  that. 

4409.  Latterly,  in  a great  many  places,  Municipali- 
ties have  been  working  their  own  tramways  ? — Yes, 
in  most  cases  the  Mimicipalities,  at  some  time  or 
another,  bought  over  the  private  imdertakers.  It 
was  first  started  by  Private  Companies,  and  was 
then  acquired  by  the  Mimicipalities  under  the  terms 
of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870. 

4410.  In  paragraph  1 you  have  something  to  say 
about  the  profits  earned  by  these  Companies.  Would 
you  like  to  develop  that  ? — I should.  Whilst  it  is 
true,  I think,  that  the  Companies  have  been  great 
pioneers,  that  they  have  conferred  very  great  public 
benefit,  they  certainly  have  not  been  adequately 
rewarded  for  the  services  which  they  have  provided, 
and  I point  out  here,  and  I will  enlarge  upon  it  if  I 
may,  that  the  return  from  the  capital  invested  has 
been  at  all  times  a very  small  one,  and  in  many  cases 
has  been  non-existent.  That  in  turn  I will  say  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  various  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Tramways  Act,  which  prevented  any  large  profit 
being  earned  in  connection  with  tramways  ; in  fact, 
at  no  time  has  private  tramway  operation  as  a whole 
been  a remunerative  business.  Taking  the  pre-war 
period,  i.e.,  from  1908  to  1913,  the  ratio  of  the  per- 
centage of  net  receipts,  and  by  that  I mean  the 
difference  between  gross  income  and  working  ex- 
penditure, without  any  allowance  for  renewals  and 
depreciation — and  that  is  a very  important  thing — 
to  capital  expenditure  of  the  tramway  undertakings 
varied  from  4-8  to  6-66  per  cent.  During  the  War 
period,  1914  to  1918,  it  rose  to  6-87  per  cent.  From 
1919  to  the  end  of  1927  it  fell  from  6-61  per  cent,  to 
3 • 67  per  cent.  This  is  all  set  out  in  Appendix  No. 
Ill  to  my  Memorandum.* 

4411.  Now,  you  indicate  that  there  are  four  main 
causes  for  this  unsatisfactory  position.  The  first  you 
mention  is  road  maintenance  ? — Yes,  the  first  cause  I 
mention  is  road  maintenance,  and  by  that  I mean  the 
cost  of  road  maintenance. 

4412.  Shall  we  take  these  four — road  maintenance, 
tenure,  competition  and  licensing — in  turn  ? — Dealing 
first  with  the  cpiestion  of  road  maintenance,  certain 
sections  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870  have  operated 
against  tramway  enterprise,  with,  I suggest, 
unsatisfactory  results,  both  to  the  Companies 
and  to  the  public.  As  you  will  see  from  paragraph  8 
of  my  Memorandum,  Section  28  of  the  Tramways  Act 
of  1870  places  an  obligation  on  a tramway  to  main- 
tain roads  which  are  used  by  others,  and  this  has 
proved  to  be  a very  heavy  burden.  Whilst  it  might 
have  been  reasonable  and  fair  in  the  days  of  horses, 
it  is,  under  present  conditions,  inequitable  and  unjust, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  against  the  public  interest,  as 
the  bui'den  of  this  expense  must  ultimately  be  borne 
by  the  passengers  who  use  the  tramways.  What  I 
want  to  point  out  is  that  it  has  become  an  increasingly 
heavy  burden. 

4413.  Owing  to  the  new  traffic  ? — Due  to  the 
advent  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles.  Whilst 
it  was  bad  in  the  old  days,  it  is  a great  deal  worse  now 
because  of  the  new  methods  of  traction  upon  the  roads. 
These  road  vehicles  are  heavier,  and  run  at  much 
higher  rates  of  speed,  with  the  result  that  the  sub- 
structure of  the  roads,  generally  a six-inch  bed  of 
concrete,  which  is  sufficient  for  the  rail-borne  traffic, 
has  proved  to  be  inad.equate  to  bear  the  strain  of 
present  day  fast  and  heavy  road  vehicles.  These 
beds  have  broken,  with  the  result  that  the  paving 
has  become  uneven.  The  Tramway  Companies  have 
been  faced  with  either  the  very  heavy  expense,  at 
post-war  cost,  of  reconstructing  their  roadways  with 
thicker  and  more  expensive  concrete  beds  in  order  to 


See  also  Q.  4488,  page  315. 


* See  page  326. 
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fall  in  line  with  the  practice  of  the  Highway  Au- 
thorities, subsidised  from  the  Road  Fund,  or  al- 
ternatively, they  have  been  compelled,  on  acooimt 
of  shortage  of  cash,  to  follow  the  very  undesirable 
practice  of  patching  up  broken  sections  as  best  they 
could,  to  their  own  dissatisfaction  and  to  the  annoyance 
of  other  road  users. 

4414.  Your  point  is  this,  that  other  forms  of  traffic 
use  the  portion  of  the  road  which  you  maintain  and 
destroy  it,  and  in  fact  cause  it  to  be  reconstructed  at 
your  expense  ? — At  my  expense. 

4416.  I thinlt  that  point  is  quite  clear.  Now,  you 
have  something  to  say  about  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  spent  ? — Yes.  In  passing  I would  like 
to  point  out  that  it  is  not  generally  appreciated  that 
the  tramways  of  this  country,  both  private  and 
municipal,  are  responsible  for  maintaining  at  their  own 
expense  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  road  surface 
of  2,600  miles  of  public  highway,  all  of  which  is  used 
by  other  traffic. 

4416.  In  fact,  you  say  you  are  the  only  people  who 
do  not  use  it  ? — We  are  the  only  people  who  do  not 
use  it,  and  yet  we  pay  for  it.  Of  course,  this  takes  a 
lot  of  money.  Taking  a period  of  five  years,  1923  to 
1927,  the  privately-owned  tramway  undertakings 
spent  over  £2,000,000,  includhig  renewals  out  of 
revenue,  on  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  permanent 
way,  which  includes  the  roadway  for  which  they  are 
responsible  under  the  terms  of  Section  28  of  the 
Tramways  Act  of  1870.  In  addition  to  this  expendi- 
ture on  permanent  way,  the  Companies  have  spent 
large  sums  from  reserves  on  the  renewal  of  their 
undertaking,  the  bulk  of  which  was  in  respect  of 
permanent  way.  The  above  working  expenditure  of 
over  £2,000,000  is  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  working 
expenditure  of  these  imdertakings,  which  amounted 
to  over  £18,000,000.  Of  course,  thefigyue  of  £2,000,000 
includes  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  the  steel  rails 
used  solely  by  the  tramcars.  I want  to  be  quite  fair  there. 

4417.  That  figure  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  road  surface.  It  also  includes  the  cost  of  renewing 
your  own  rails  ? — Certainly. 

4418.  You  have  not  the  net  figure  showing  the  cost 
of  repairing  the  road  surface  ? — No,  I have  tried  to  get 
that  exactly,  but  I find  that  it  is  nearly  impossible, 
because  no  one  keeps  a very  close  allocation  between 
rail  and  road,  but  the  figures  all  tend  to  show  that 
the  relationship  is  about  76  per  cent,  to  the  roadway 
and  about  26  per  cent,  to  the  rails.  That  is  as  near 
as  I can  get  to  it. 

4419.  Then  you  quote  statements  by  Tribunals  on 
this  question.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  Of  course  this  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
airing  our  grievances,  and  we  have  urged  them  first 
before  various  Government  Departments,  who 
generally  have  been  very  sympathetic  but  have  not 
as  yet  at  any  rate  done  anything  for  us.  We  then 
had  opportunities  of  urging  our  case  before  various 
Tribunals,  one  of  which  was  the  enquiry,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Sir  David  Harrel,  into  the  question 
of  tramwaymen’s  wages. 

They  say  in  their  Report  “In  connection  with  the 
statement  emphasised  by  both  sides  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  relieving  the  tramway  industry  from  the 
maintenance  of  highways  and  other  charges  we  feel 
that  a quotation  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
this  matter  contained  in  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commoirs  on  Transport 
(Metropolitan  Area)  dated  26th  July,  1919,  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  It  is  as  follows  : — ‘ Yotu  Committee 
further  consider  that  it  is  essential  that  there  should 
be  equal  financial  treatment  of  all  surface  means  of 
locomotion  which  exist  by  an  appeal  to  passenger 
traffic.  They  regard  the  rating  of  the  trams,  and  their 
contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  surface 
of  the  roads,  as  compared  with  the  immimity  of  the 
omnibuses  from  both  these  charges,  as  indefensible, 
and  there  are,  in  their  opinion,  no  counter-balancing 
considerations  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  them 
to  modify  this  view.’  ” 
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4420.  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  rating  of  the 
trams.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  tramcars  are 
rated,  or  is  it  only  the  permanent  way  that  is  rated  ? — 
The  permanent  way  is  rated. 

4421.  But  not  the  tramcars  ? — Not  the  tramcars. 

4422.  I am  thinking  of  comparisons  with  omnibuses. 
An  omnibus,  of  course,  has  no  permanent  way  of  its  own 
hke  a tramway  has,  and  if  the  tramcar  is  not  rated 
but  only  the  permanent  way,  the  rating  of  omnibuses 
hardly  arises,  does  it  ? — No,  I am  not  on  this  occasion 
stressing  the  question  of  rating  to  any  serious  extent. 

I am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  reasonable  that  we  should 
be  rated.  We  are  there  on  the  highway. 

4423.  You  are  rated  on  the  permanent  way  ? — On 
the  undertaking  as  a whole.  Our  depots  are  assessed, 
just  as  an  omnibus  garage  is  separately  assessed. 

4424.  An  omnibus  garage  would  be  rated  ? — ^Yes. 

4426.  That  is  a distinct  rateable  hereditament  ? — 

Certainly. 

4426.  You  are  stressing  not  so  much  the  rating 
grievance  as  the  great  cost  of  maintaining  roads  ? — 
That  is  so.  I am  not  objecting  to  anything  which  is 
right  and  proper  so  far  as  my  undertakings  are 
concerned. 

4427.  Then  you  give  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  • 
the  Court  of  Enquiry  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Sir  Arthur  Colefax  ? — Something  like  the  same  view 
is  expressed  in  that  extract.  I do  not  think  I need 
read  it. 

4428.  I think  not.  We  have  it  before  us.  Well, 
now,  what  is  your  remedy  for  this  ? — In  the  view  of  the 
Association  the  remedy  is  obvious,  and,  fortunately, 
there  is  an  excellent  precedent.  Mfiien  it  was  foimd  that 
the  burden  of  reconstruction  and  road  maintenance 
consequent  upon  the  revolution  of  road  traffic  was  too 
heavy  for  the  Highway  Authorities  to  bear  from  their 
own  resources,  legislation  was  enacted,  and  the 
Development  and  Road  Improvement  Funds  Act  of 
1909  was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  In  paragraph 
12,  I quote  Section  8 of  that  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Roads  Act  of  1920. 

4429.  The  remedy  which  you  refer  to  in  paragraph  13 
is,  as  I imderstand  it,  to  put  an  obligation  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  to  make  advances  to  a Statutory 
Undertaking  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance  in  the  same  manner 
as  to  a Highway  Authority  ? — Exactly.  My  con- 
tention is  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  I am  just 
as  much  a Highway  Authority  as  is  a Local  Authority. 

4430.  So  that,  just  as  contributions  are  made  from 
the  Road  Fund  to  Highway  Authorities  for  road 
maintenance — ^we  are  only  dealing  with  maintenance  ? 
— Yes. 

4431.  So  you  would  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  the  Highway  Authority  and  be  entitled  to  such  a 
grant  ? — I am  entitled  to  such  a grant,  because  I 
think  I am  entitled  to  the  same  consideration.  I am 
met  with  the  same  problem  that  the  Local  Authority 
has  been  met  with,  and  I say  I am  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment.  This  new  traffic  has  come  upon  me  ; 
it  is  an  unbearable  cost  which  I am  compelled  to  pay, 
and  I suggest  that  it  is  not  merely  in  the  interests 
of  my  shareholders,  but  it  is  m the  interests  of  the 
public  that  I should  be  relieved  of  all  imfair  burdens 
which  must  find  their  reflex  in  the  cost  of  my  services 
to  the  public. 

4432.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  about 
road  maintenance  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I think  that 
covers  the  point,  and  I am  sure  you  have  it  in  your 
mind  that  we  do  contend  that  the  position  is  inde- 
fensible ; that  the  burden  has  become  an  impossible 
burden  ; that  its  effect  has  been  to  retard  the  proper 
development  of  our  system  ; that  it  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  or  in  the  interests  of  other  road  users 
that  this  condition  of  affairs  should  continue  ; and 
that  something  should  be  done  to  help  to  clear  up 
this  rather  difficult  and  almost  intolerable  situation 
as  soon  as  possible. 
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4433.  Well,  may  we  come  to  tenure.  You  put 
forward  a very  interesting  point ; the  fact  that  you 

- are  liable  to  be  taken  over  at  certain  periods  ? — Yes. 
The  provisions  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870  regarding 
tenure  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  .un- 
satisfactory, and  they  have  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  development  and  adaptation  of  modern 
methods  by  the  tramway  companies.  In  saying 
that  I Imow  we  are  open  to  the  charge,  and  to  some 
extent  we  must  plead  guilty,  of  not  bemg  progressive, 
that  our  tramcars  are  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
things  they  were  many  years  ago,  that  we  have  not 
advanced  as  we  ought  to  have  advanced  ; but  I want 
to  say  on  behaK  of  the  Companies  that,  in  addition  to 
the  disability  I have  just  mentioned  of  -unfair  and 
heavy  expenditure,  the  fact  that  an  midertaking  may 
be  bought  up  at  some  definite  date — it  may  be 
immediately  ahead — or  may  not  be  bought  up, 
prevents  that  proper  development.  I point  out  here 
that  rmder  the  Tramways  Act  a Local  Authority  may, 
within  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  a period 
of  twenty-one  years,  give  notice  to  purchase.  That 
may  be  quite  all  right  if  we  knew  they  were  going  to 
do  it,  but  they  may  not  give  notice.  They  may  say 
they  do  not  feel  like  that,  they  are  not  going  to  give 
notice.  That  gets  past  the  twenty-one  year  period, 

. but  subsequent  to  the  twenty-one  year  period  periods 
of  seven  years  are  in  view.  Every  seventh  year  a 
Local  Authority  may,  if  they  -wash,  come  forward  and 
purchase. 

4434.  Then  your  contention  is  that  yoiu  tenure  is 
so  insecure,  so  to  speak,  that  it  is  not  worth  your 
while,  in  fact  you  cannot  afford,  to  spend  money  on 
modern  improvements  ? — That  is  so,  not  so  much  as  we 
should  do.  The  rmcertainty  of  the  position  is  so 
great  that  development  is  nearly  impossible. 

4435.  You  do  get  a run  of  twenty-one  years  to 
start  with  ? — Yes. 

4436.  But  after  that  you  only  get  a sort  of  seven- 
years’  lease  ? — Seven  years,  that  is  right,  a sort  of  cat 
and  mouse  arrangement. 

4437.  And  then  you  do  not  know  till  six  months 
after  the  seven  years  whether  the  authority  is  to  be 
exercised  or  not  ? — That  is  so.  In  those  circumstances 
no  Company  would  or  could  possibly  sit  do-wn  and 
seriously  modernise  or  develop  its  undertaking. 

4438.  What  is  your  suggested  remedy  for  that  ? — 
■ The  Association  suggest  that  the  tenure  provisions  of 

Section  43  of  the  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  a 
further  period  of,  say,  42  years  be  given  to  existing 
Undertakers  to  allow  them  to  develop,  modernise, 
and,  circumstances  requiring,  change  their  methods  of 
transport,  in  accordance  with  modern  practice  and 
traffic  requirements.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the 
newer  methods  of  transport  are  granted  full  security 
of  tenure  and  ample  protection  against  competition, 
subject  to  the  services  being  adequate  and  satisfactory 
to  the  public. 

4439.  When  you  ask  for  a further  forty- two  years, 
I suppose  you  would  give  the  Local  Authority  an 
option,  in  the  first  instance,  to  purchase,  if  they  so 
desire  ? — Certainly. 

4440.  And  if  they  refused  then  you  would  ask  for 
the  forty-two  years  ? — That  is  so.  I only  hope  your 
Commission  will  see  that  what  we  are  asking  for  is 
not  merely  in  oiu  interests,  but  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  that  we  should  be  in  a position 
to  develop  and  modernise,  and,  if  circumstances 
require,  that  we  should  adopt  what  may  be  the 
most  modern  and  latest  method  of  transport,  not 
necessarily  tramways. 

4441.  What  you  say  is  that  with  this  very  insecure 
tenure  you  carmot  afford  to  do  it  ? — That  is  so.  That 
is  the  simple  fact. 

4442.  Now  coming  to  the  question  of  competition, 
what  do  you  say  about  that  ? — This  is  a very  serious 
matter  indeed.  Of  course  I Imow  I am  not  the  first 
Witness  to  deal  with  this  question  of  competition. 


4443.  No,  but  we  would  like  to  hear  your  experience  ? 
— As  I point  out  in  paragraph  17,  the  development 
of  the  mechanically  propelled  road  vehicle  brought 
about  by  the  improvement  and  extended  use  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  has  created  a competitor 
with  the  tramcar. 

4444.  That  I think  we  all  realise.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  but  you  speak  about  what  you  call 
“ jitney  competition  ” ? — If  I may  just  say  this  in 
passing,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  effect 
has  been  so  serious,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that 
in  some  undertakings  the  capital  has  been  absolutely 
and  completely  lost.  The  undertaking  has  been 
abandoned  and  the  capital  spent  upon  it  by  the  com- 
pany has  been  simply  thrown  away. 

4446.  Scrapped  ? — Scrapped,  and  other  undertakings 
are  to-day  in  a very  precarious  financial  position  as 
a result  of  this  new  development.  We  cannot  com- 
plain, of  coiuse,  about  new  developments.  We  would 
be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  say  anything  about 
that. 

4446.  Could  you  answer  this  question  generally?  No 
doubt  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  population 
in  industrial  centres,  and  with  the  spread  of  education, 
which  has  been  largely  instrumental,  people  move 
about  more  than  they  did.  Could  you,  in  most 
cases,  have  carried  the  traffic  ? — Not  in  every  case. 
We  should  probably  have  had  to  get  other  methods 
of  transport.  We  should  possibly  have  had  to  extend 
our  systems,  but  the  trouble  has  been,  and  now  I 
come  to  the  jitney  point,  that  in  order  to  meet  this 
condition  more  or  less  irresponsible  people  have 
come  forward  with  vehicles.  They  have  been  able 
to  obtain  licences.  They  have  run  when  it  suited 
them  to  run.  They  have  run  on  the  routes  which 
were  remunerative,  and  they  have  not  troubled 
about  the  routes  that  were  not  remimerative.  They 
have  run  at  such  times  as  traffic  was  good,  and  have 
not  bothered  about  the  times  when  traffic  was  bad. 
The  result  of  that  has  been  to  take  away  just  that 
necessary  cream  from  the  top  of  the  tramway  traffic 
that  made  the  rmdertaking  solvent. 

4447.  You  were  running  a regular  service  through 
the  day,  no  doubt  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  ; 
they  just  chipped  in  at  the  time  when  you  might  be 
making  a big  profit  ? — Making  a very  moderate 
profit,  but  a necessary  profit. 

4448.  Such  profit  as  you  can  ? — Yes,  they  came 
in  and  with  nothing  like  the  resisonsibilities  that  we 
have  under  our  Statutes.  We  are  required  to  do  all 
sorts  of  things.  As  I have  pointed  out,  we  are 
required  by  Statute  to  give  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  service.  These  people  had  no  such 
obligation. 

4449.  And  no  fixing  of  fares  ? — And  no  fixing  of 
fares.  They  undercut  the  fares,  and  that  was  often 
done  in  a very  clever  way.  Taking  the  definite 
stages  set  up  by  the  tramway,  it  was  easy  to  make 
their  stage -point  a few  yards  further  on  or  a few 
yards  nearer,  and  in  that  way  to  just  get  the  extra 
few  passengers,  and,  due  to  their  methods,  of  course, 
having  much  lower  working  expenses.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  trouble. 

4450.  What  we  generally  call  “ pirates  ” ? — Yes, 
“ jitney  ” is  an  American  term.  That  was  the  first 
development.  They  did  not  and  they  could  nob 
take  over  the  whole  function  of  the  tramway.  It 
was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  all  the  things 
the  tramway  was  doing,  but  they  did,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out,  succeed  in  getting  the  remunera- 
tive traffic  for  themselves,  and  reducing  the  total 
traffic  of  the  tramways  to  such  a point  that  what 
was  once  a solvent  undertaking  became  an  insolvent 
one.  Then,  of  course,  naturally  and  necessarily  the 
Tramway  Companies  were  compelled  to  look  after 
their  interests.  They  wanted  to  do  something  to 
prevent  this,  and  in  many  cases  the  Tramway 
Companies  themselves  bought  buses  and  entered 
into  active  competition. 
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4461.  With  themselves  ? — With  themselves  and 
with  these  people.  In  doing  that  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing  ; they  were  cutting  the  throat  of 
their  own  tramway  imdertaking,  but  they  could 
not  help  it.  The  essential  thing  was  to  deal  with  this 
invader,  so  that  they  bought  their  buses  and  they 
became  bus  operators  themselves,  entering  into 
competition  both  with  their  own  tramways  and  with 
these  small  irresponsible  men. 

4452.  As  bus  operators,  were  they  subject  to  those 
legal  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  their  Private 
Acts  ? — Oh,  no. 

4453.  To  run  the  tramway  they  had  certain 
obligations  imposed  on  them,  but  to  run  the  buses 
they  could  act  as  “ jitneys  ” ? — They  could  act  as 
“ jitneys  ” themselves  if  they  wished.  It  was  not 
a part  of  their  tramway  imdertaking.  In  many 
cases  this  bus  business  was  a separate  thing  altogether ; 
a separate  company. 

4464.  But  it  came  within  their  general  powers  unde 
their  Acts  to  operate  buses  ? — No,  they  did  not  need 
any  powers.  It  was  not  oidside  the  Articles  of 
Association  of  the  Company,  but  there  was  no  statu- 
tory sanction  or  otherwise  in  their  Tramways  Act  to 
run  buses.  The  result  was  m most  cases  that  the 
jitney,  with  his  own  methods,  was  run  out ; he  could 
not  stand  this  competition  and  the  Tramway  Company 
were  in  many  cases  left  in  the  field  ; they  had  either 
bought  the  jitney  up  or  driven  him  out,  and  they  were 
left  with  a fleet  of  buses.  They  then  became,  of 
course,  a considerable  bus  company,  but  unfortunately 
their  tramway  enterprise,  a side  of  their  business  that 
represented  by  far  the  largest  part  of  their  capital, 
was  rumed,  and  they  were  faced  with  doing  one  thing 
or  the  other,  either  to  go  out  of  business  as  a tramway 
and  then,  as  a bus  company,  open  up  the  area  once 
more,  simply  go  round  the  circle,  or  else  to  abandon 
their  tramways. 

4466.  In  some  cases  the  tramways  have  been 
abandoned  ? — In  some  cases  the  tramways  have  been 
abandoned. 

4466.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  abandon  a 
tramway,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a very  difficult  and  very 
expensive  business.  I have  personally  been  concerned 
with  one  or  two  cases  of  that  sort.  The  Tramways  Act 
requires  that  if  I abandon  a tramway  I must  get  out 
of  the  way  ; I must  pull  up  my  rails,  I must  remove 
my  apparatus  in  the  street,  and  I must  make  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  as  it  should  be.  I think  that  means, 
although  there  is  some  little  doubt  about  it,  that  I am 
required  to  put  the  surface  of  the  road  in  the  condition 
it  was  when  I went  there.  It  does  not  mean  I have 
got  to  modernise  it  before  I go  away.  That  has  led, 
of  course,  to  a good  many  interesting  discussions  as  to 
really  what  ought  to  take  place,  because  obviously  the 
Local  Authority  would  not  hke  the  Tramway  Company 
to  come  along  and  put  into  a modern  tarred  road  a 
strip  of  ordinary  water-bomid  macadam  with  a steam 
roller.  That  has  generally  been  got  over  by  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  cost  of  the  water -bound 
road  has  been  assessed,  and  that  payment  has  been 
made  to  the  Local  Authoi’ity  to  get  rid  of  it.  That,  in 
practice,  costs,  for  a double  track,  about  £3,000  per 
mile  of  tramway  track  abandoned.  It  is  a very  ex- 
pensive business.  Then,  further  than  that,  applica- 
tion has  generally  to  be  made  to  Parliament  to  obtain 
an  Order  to  abandon.  Having  once  got  the  Statute, 
another  Order  has  to  be  obtained  to  get  out  of  the 
Statute,  so  that  the  whole  thing  is  very  complicated 
and  very  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  must  be  under- 
taken by  a Company  which  has  lost  a lot  of  money  and 
is  in  a derelict  condition. 

4467.  And  -will  lose  more  in  abandoning  ? — That  is 
so.  Then  when  the  tramway  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  Company  is  now  an  established  bus  company,  we 
will  say,  they  are  in  no  better  position  than  anybody 
else  ; they  are  still  open  to  competition  ; they  have 
no  sort  of  protection  ; there  is  nothmg  to  prevent  the 
licensing  authority  issuing  licences  to  other  people  to 
enter  into  competition  with  them. 


4458.  They  are  just  one  bus  company  competing 
against  another  bus  company  ? — Just  the  same. 
They  have  gone  clean  out  of  the  statutory  state,  and  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a bad  position  from  the  public  pomt 
of  view.  It  becomes  an  ordinary  competitive  business, 
and  unless  some  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
licensing  authority,  which  is  not  always  possible, 
perhaps  not  desirable,  that  they  and  they  alone  shall 
have  licences,  ultimately  it  means  that  the  public  are 
at  the  mercy  of  irresponsible  people,  because  no 
properly  estabhshed  undertakmg  can  continue  mider 
such  conditions. 

4469.  What  are  your  proposed  remedies  for  this  at 
present  imeontrolled  competition,  which  you  say  is 
ruining  a large  number  of  Tramway  Companies  ? — 
My  remedy  is  on  the  lines  of  the  London  Traffic  Act, 
where  we  have  had  some  experience  of  the  effect  of 
legislation  in  controlling  competition. 

4460.  It  was  your  Company,  was  it  not,  that  was 
concerned  in  the  Uxbridge  Road  litigation  ? — Yes, 
that  was  my  Company.  In  Appendix  No.  VI  to  my 
Memorandiun*,  I give  you  some  figures  somewhat  on 
those  Imes,  which  means,  as  I understand  it,  funda- 
mentally the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  to  allow 
further  competition  for  passengers  by  passenger 
agencies  is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  cannot 
continue.  It  leads  to  congestion.  It  leads  to  danger, 
and  ultimately  leads  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
service  itself.  You  must  have  some  sort  of  concession, 
some  sort  of  franchise  for  somebody,  responsible  to 
Parliament  if  you  lilre,  or  to  the  Mmistry  of  Transport, 
to  provide  the  public  with  a proper  service. 

4461.  To  provide  the  public  with  a proper  service  ? 
Of  course,  we  are  here  to  consider  how  the  public  can 
best  be  served.  That  is  the  only  consideration.  W ould 
you  agree  with  a previous  Witness  who  said  that  what 
we  want  is  what  he  called  a controlled  monopoly  ? 
That  is  exactly  what  I thinl?. 

4462.  That  is  to  say,  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
competition,  but  at  the  same  time  the  provision  of  an 
absolutely  adequate  service  for  the  public  ? — That  is 
so  ; the  two  things.  I think  you  are  bound  in 
transport,  as  you  are  in  many  other  public  utilities,  to 
come  down  to  a controlled  monopoly.  It  would  be 
absurd,  I suppose,  to  consider  it  possible  to  have  two 
or  three  electric  light  companies  competing  in  the 
same  street  to  supply  electric  light,  or  two  water 
companies,  or  two  gas  companies.  It  is  equally  absurd 
in  my  view,  and  experience  has  proved  it,  to  have 
various  competing  mterests  so  far  as  transport  is 
concerned,  public  transport  at  any  rate,  and  I thmk 
aU  efforts  in  that  direction  have  failed.  They  have 
led  to  chaos  and  trouble. 

4463.  As  a tramway  man,  you  would  not  say  that 
because  there  was  a tramway,  a well -worked  tramway 
with  a frequent  service  carrying  as  many  people  as 
necessary,  therefore  there  should  be  no  omnibus 
competition  if  it  was  clear  that  there  was  room  for 
both  ? — ^No.,  of  course  not.  If  it  could  be  shown 
quite  clearly  that  there  was  room  for  both  the  bus 
and  the  tramway,  and  that  the  traffic  required  both, 
I should  say  “ Certainly,  let  both  bus  and  tramway 
come.”  Undoubtedly  that  takes  place  to-day  in 
many  areas  m London.  On  the  other  hand,  I do  say 
that  when  there  is  no  need  for  both,  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  one  and  not  both  agencies  should  be  left 
there  to  deal  with  that  particular  traffic. 

4464.  And  if  you  have  both  you  merely  cause 
congestion  ? — You  merely  cause  congestion,  and  you 
are  duplicating  each  other’s  efforts. 

4465.  Then  I take  it  you  suggest,  do  you  not,  that 
if  there  is  this  competition  between  bus  and  tram  and 
both  are  necessary,  then  bus  fares  and  services  should 
be  regulated  just  as  tram  fares  and  services  are 
regulated  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  but  I 
must  go  further  than  that.  Nothing  short  of  common 
interest  and  common  management  of  both  systems 
will  give  that  co-ordmation  and  unity  of  action 
which  is  necessary. 

* See  page  327. 
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4466.  Common  management  ? — Common  manage- 
ment. The  two  undertakings  should  be  rim  as  one. 
It  should  be  one  trajisport  unit  and  not  two.  So  long 
as  you  have  two  interests  there  is  bound  to  be 
competition. 

4467.  You  are  aware  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  the  Private  Bills  that  have  been  promoted  by  the 
Underground  Group  and  the  London  County  Council, 
are  you  not  ? — Yes,  quite. 

4468.  That  is  the  sort  of  scheme  you  have  in  mind  ? 
— That  is  the  sort  of  scheme  we  have  in  mind,  yes. 

4469.  The  particular  tramways  with  which  you 
are  personally  concerned  chiefly  operate,  do  they 
not,  outside  the  London  Traffic  Area  ? — No  ; they 
are  all  inside  the  London  Traffic  Area. 

4470.  Are  they  in  this  agreement  ? — Oh,  yes,  or 
they  will  be. 

4471.  They  are  aU  in  it  ? — ^Yes. 

4472.  That  proceeds  on  the  plan  of  a common 
pool  ? — A common  pool  and  common  management. 

4473.  Whereas  that  apparently  might  be  possible 
in  London,  conditions  may  vary  in  other  places  and 
the  common  pool  might  be  impossible  ? — Possibly  that 
may  be  so.  So  far  as  certain  areas  in  the  Provinces 
are  concerned,  it  may  be  that  some  other  scheme 
leading  to  the  same  end  will  have  to  be  adopted,  but 
the  prmciple  must  be  co-ordination  of  working  and 
not  competition. 

4474.  I think  you  give,  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  done,  the  case  of  Uxbridge  Road  ? — Yes.  I, 
at  some  length  perhaps,  drew  the  Commission’s  at- 
tention to  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  position,  and 
then  I pointed  out  what  really  has  been  done  to  meet 
that  position.  In  Appendix  No.  VI,*  “ The  London 
United  Tramways,  Limited — Uxbridge  Road,”  is 
given  the  revenues  in  1922,  1923,  1924,  1925,  1926, 
1927  and  1928.  If  you  take  the  first  column,  imder 
the  heading  of  “ Amount,”  you  will  see  how  the 
revenue  went  down  from  1923,  when  it  was  £169,000, 
to  as  low  as  £98,000  in  1926. 

4475.  That  was  due  to  omnibus  competition,  was 
it  ? — ^Yes,  I think  later  on  you  will  see  that  that  was 
deflnitely  caused  by  competition.  Then  as  regards 
mileage,  you  wiU  see  that  the  revenue  figures  per  car 
mile  went  down  from  23  ■ 51d.  to  as  low  as  12d.,  whereas 
there  was  a slight  increase  in  tramcar  mileage.  It  is 
important  to  draw  yoiu  attention  to  that.  It  is  quite 
evident  we  did  not  relax  our  efforts,  restrict  our 
service,  and  lose  money  on  that  account.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  slightly  increased  our  service  in  an  efliort 
to  meet  the  competition.  Then  we  come  to  the 
competitive  bus  mileage.  You  will  see  that  in 
1922  the  competitive  bus  mileage  was  only  780,000 
miles.  It  steadily  rises  to  a total  in  1926  of  3,250,000. 
Then  in  the  last  column — ^the  number  of  tramcar 
passengers — you  wiU  see  that  the  number  naturally 
follows  the  revenue.  Now,  in  1926,  the  Ministry 
issued  a Restriction  Order,  and  the  effect  of  that 
Restriction  Order  was  to  reduce  the  bus  competition 
on  this  route,  and  the  bus  competition  in  the  following 
year  was  only  2,600,000  miles  as  compared  with 

3.250.000.  The  effect  of  that  was  to  lift  the  revenue  from 
£98,000  to  £114,000  and  the  figure  per  car  mile  from 
12d.  to  14-  8d.,  the  car  mileage  remaining  roughly  the 
same ; it  is  rather  less  than  1925,  but  the  General 
Strike  caused  the  slight  reduction.  You  will  see  that 
the  passengers  carried  went  up  from  13,000,000  to 

15.000. 000. 

4476.  The  last  three  years  are  the  years  of  restricted 

bus  competition  ? — Yes.  I just  want  to  point  out 

that  there  was  a further  slight  restriction  in  1927, 
from  1926  to  1927,  which  brought  down  the  com- 
petitive mileage  from  2,600,000  to  2,350,000.  As 
you  probably  may  remember,  there  was  some 
litigation,  and  finally  there  was  a decision  given  that 
the  Ministry  Order  was  quite  right  and  certain  buses 
were  then  taken  off  that  were  not  taken  off  on  the 
first  occasion.  The  result  of  that,  of  course,  is  a 

* See  page  327. 


further  increase  of  revenue  on  the  trams,  which  in 
1927  went  up  to  £126,000  and  per  car  mile  to  15-  19d. 
In  1928,  when  this  table  was  made  up,  the  figures 
were  estimated.  Now  we  have  practically  accurate 
figures.  The  amount  went  up  to  £136,000,  and  the 
revenue  per  car  mile  to  16-  88d.  The  tramcar  passen- 
gers then  went  up  to  19,700,000  as  compared  with 
what  I call  the  boom  year,  1922,  of  18,250,000,  so 
that  in  1928  we  carried  more  passengers  than  we  carried 
before  the  competition  started.  We  had  not  taken 
quite  the  same  money,  due  to  a lower  fare  which  we 
have  to-day  as  compared  with  the  fare  then. 

4477.  The  fare  is  lower  ? — The  fare  is  lower  to-day. 

4478.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — ^We  reduced  it 
on  our  own. 

4479.  You  reduced  it  in  consequence  of  competi- 
tion ?— No.  It  was  reduced  at  the  beginning  of  1923. 
We  reduced  the  minimum  fare,  which,  under  the 
Temporary  Increase  of  Charges  Act,  was  IJd.,  to  Id. 
That  was  a decision  for  the  whole  of  London  traffic, 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned  ; the  whole  thing  went 
down  to  Id.  I would  like  to  pomt  out  in  this  con- 
nection that  whilst  that  has  been  our  experience,  it 
is  not  entirely  due  to  the  reduction  of  bus  competition. 
That  has  been  a big  factor,  but  immediately  there 
was  some  sign  of  the  bus  competition  being  reduced 
we  decided  to  spend  some  money  on  speeding  up,  and 
improving  the  comfort,  and  generally  making  a better 
job  of  our  tramcars,  with  the  result  that  to-day  I 
think  I may  claim  that  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  in 
the  London  United  tramcars,  you  have  probably  got 
the  quietest  ears  in  the  country.  I claim  that  they 
are  the  quietest  vehicles  on  the  road  of  anything  like 
similar  size  and  capacity,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  a Rolls  Royce.  They  are  certainly  quieter  than 
anything  else  there,  and  they  have  given  very  great 
public  satisfaction.  This  change  has  taken  place, 
and  whilst  there  has  been  a very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  buses  in  that  area  I have  never  heard  a single 
public  complaint,  nor  have  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 
The  public  in  that  district  to-day  are  better  served,  as 
a whole,  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  intense  com- 
petition. That  is  the  point  I want  to  make. 

4480.  That  is  a question  I was  going  to  ask  you. 
You  are  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  this 
reduction  by  Order  in  the  number  of  buses,  the 
public  is  equally  well  served  ? — Yes.  I think  I would 
go  a little  further  and  say  better  served,  because 
we  have  been  encouraged  to  improve  our  services 
and  the  comfort  and  speed  of  our  cars,  with  the  result 
that  the  public  are  getting  a better  service  from  us 
than  they  had  before. 

4481.  Coming  to  paragraphs  27  and  28,  you  say 
something  about  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
tramways,  as  a means  of  transport,  are  obsolete.  Of 
course  there  are,  as  you  know,  many  people  who  hold 
that  the  motor  h)us  can  do  everything  the  tramway 
does,  and  they  even  go  further  and  think  that  the 
tramways  should  be  abandoned.  What  is  ynur  view 
about  that  ? — I should  like  to  go  a little  further  than 
merely  expressing  views.  I should  like  to  demonstrate 
before  this  Commission,  if  I may,  that  the  contention 
that  in  every  case  tramcars  should  be  abandoned  and 
buses  could  take  their  place  is  verging  on  the  absurd. 
I have  brought  with  me  some  charts  taken  at  one  of 
our  busy  points,  charts  which  have  been  made  up 
from  figures  obtained  by  the  Mini.stry  of  Transport, 
and  I think  when  you  have  examined  them,  if  I may 
be  allowed  to  explain  the  relevant  portions,  it  will  be 
quite  clear  that  any  suggestion  that  buses  could  take 
the  place  of  these  particular  trams  is  really  absurd. 

4482.  We  will  have  the  charts  put  up  and  then  you 
can  go  further  into  that  after  lunch.  I want  you  just 
to  say  a word  to  us  on  the  question  of  licensing, 
which  is  the  fourth  point  you  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Commission.  Your  view  is  that  the  present  system 
of  licensing,  and  no  doubt  you  refer  to  the  licensing  of 
omnibuses,  is  highly  unsatisfactory  ? — The  position, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  that  the  present  system 
is  highly  unsatisfactory.  You  have  had  a good  deal 
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of  evidence  on  this,  but  I am  looking  at  it,  of  course, 
entirely  from  our  point  of  view.  When  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  was  issued  in  1927,  the  Association 
was  invited  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  submit 
their  views  thereon,  and  we  did  on  two  occasions 
explain  to  the  Ministry  just  what  our  views  were.  The 
main  amendment  we  proposed  was  in  connection  with 
Clause  73  (1 ).  Its  object  was  to  secure  that  a statutory 
undertaking,  such  as  a tramway  or  light  railway, 
which  is  subject  to  onerous  obligations,  should  be 
given  the  right  to  appeal  against  the  granting  of 
licences  to  outside  parties  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  granting  of  such  licences  would  injuriously  affect 
the  undertaking.  We  meant,  of  course,  by  that  that 
we  ought  to  have  reasonable  locus. 

4483.  At  present  there  is  only  appeal  against  a 
refusal  to  grant ; is  that  not  so  ? — We  have  no  focus 
at  all.  A man  can  go  and  get  his  licence.  He  can  go 
on  to  the  road  and  he  may  hurt  us,  but  we,  as  tram- 
way imdertakings,  have  no  locus  anywhere  ; no  Court 
that  we  can  go  to  to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
licensing  body. 

4484.  It  is  appeal  against  the  proposed  granting  of 
a licence  that  you  want  ? — Yes,  and  we  say  that 
we  are  entitled  to  a certain  position. 

4486.  You  wish  for  a locus  in  order  to  point  out, 
first,  that  your  undertaking  would  be  damaged.  I 
suppose  you  would  further  have  to  point  out  that 


you  can  and  are  providing  an  adequate  service  ? — 
Yes. 

4486.  But  you  want  a locus  ? — We  want  a locus. 
We  say  that  the  licensing  authority  should  give  notice 
to  the  owners  of  any  statutory  transport  midertaking 
of  any  licence  applied  for  which  might  result  in  com- 
petition, and  that  the  company  should  be  entitled  to 
submit  to  the  licensing  authority  their  objections  or 
representations  on  the  grant  of  such  licence.  The 
licensing  authority,  when  considering  the  application, 
should  take  into  consideration  the  obligations  of  the 
statutory  company,  and,  if  they  decide  to  grant  the 
licence,  should  attach  thereto  such  conditions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  company.  And  then,  if 
any  licence,  notwithstanding  our  objection,  is  granted, 
we  should  have  a right  to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  against  the  decision  of  the  licensing 
authority,  and  the  licence,  if  so  appealed  against  by 
the  company,  should  not  be  put  into  force  until  the 
matter  had  been  determined  by  the  Minister. 

4487.  Actually  you  want  to  have  notice  before  a 
licence  is  granted.  You  want  to  have  the  right  to 
make  representations  then,  and  a fmther  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Minister  ? — Yes,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  say  that  are  that  the  issue  of  the  licence 
may  be  a great  potential  danger  to  us.  We  are  there 
by  right  of  Statute.  We  are  performing  a public 
service  and  we,  as  a minimum,  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
before  a Tribunal. 


(The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


Mr.  Christopheb  John  Spencer,  O.B.E.,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


4488.  (Chairman)  : Will  you  first  explain  to  us  the 
charts  ? — Before  I do  that,  may  I say  that  this  rnorning 
in  answer  to  a question*,  I said  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  conditions,  as  far  as  permanent  way  is  concerned, 
regarding  either  Municipality  or  Company  tramways. 
That  is  true  as  far  as  the  Statutes  are  concerned. 
There  is,  of  course,  this  essential  difference,  that 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Municipality  it  is  largely 
a question  of  one  pocket  to  another,  on  the  part  of 
the  Company  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

4489.  In  the  case  of  the  Municipality  this  cost  is 
charged  to  their  tramway  account  ? — Yes. 

4490.  Are  there  not  many  cases  of  Mimicipalities 
who  work  trams  outside  their  own  borders  ?. — That  is 
so. 

4491.  In  which  case  they  would  pay  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  roads  of  another  authority  ? — Yes,  the  Munici- 
pality operating  the  tramway  outside  its  own  boundary 
is  identical  in  its  position  with  that  of  a Company. 

4492.  There  is  another  point  in  that  connection. 
Do  tracldess  trolleys  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
road  ? — There  is  a different  practice  there.  In  the 
early  days  of  trackless  trolleys — and  I was  personally 
responsible  for  one  of  the  first  routes  in  this  country 
— we  were  required  to  pay  so  much  per  car  mile  for  road 
maintenance — I think  three-eighths  of  a penny.  But 
in  subsequent  Bills,  or  recent  Bills  at  any  rate,  I 
think  that  has  been  altered  to  the  ordinary  obligation 
of  an  omnibus.  It  is  paid  through  the  licence,  and 
the  amoimt  is  based  on  the  number  of  seats. 

4493.  In  the  ease  of  the  trackless  trolley,  this 
obligation  to  maintain  a large  part  of  the  road  does 
not  apply  ? — That  is  so. 

4494.  Because  there  are  no  tram  lines  ? — That  is 
the  reason.  Now  I will  deal  with  the  charts.  These 
charts  have  been  prepared  from  figures  obtained  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  at  one  of  their  traffic  checks. 

I am  taking  a point  which  they  selected  as  bemg 
typical  of  that  particular  section  of  tramway.  The 
point  is  West  Green  Road,  South  Tottenham.  The 
cars  are  coming  southwards  to  London  ; not  only  our 
own  oars,  but  those  of  the  London  County  Council. 
Through-running  takes  place  between  the  Metropolitan 

* Q.  4398,  page  309. 


and  the  London  Comity  Council,  and  all  the  oars, 
ours  and  theirs,  come  into  London  either  by  way  of 
Stamford  HiU  and  thence  to  Holbom  or  whatever  may 
be  the  inside  terminus,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  down 
Seven  Sisters  Road  past  Finsbury  Park  to  Euston. 
On  this  side  I have  the  position  with  regard  to  tram- 
ways. The  blue  line  represents  the  number  of  seats 
provided  by  tramcars  per  hour.  The  hours  are  shown 
here,  starting  at  6 in  the  morning  and  finishing  at  11 
in  the  evening.  Here  are  the  seats  provided.  The 
other  line  gives  the  number  of  passengers  who  use  the 
seats.  You  will  see  that  between  7 and  8 in  the 
morning  we  are  carrying  on  the  tramways  between 
5,300  and  5,400  passengers  durmg  that  hour. 

4495.  I observe  that  you  are  carrying  rather  more 
than  you  have  seats  for  ? — Yes,  that  is  true.  Tram- 
cars  have  a very  big  overload  capacity.  Perhaps  the 
passenger  does  not  always  appreciate  that,  but  still 
the  cars  have  that  capacity,  and  we  have  to  use  it. 
You  will  notice  the  very  quick  drop  that  takes  place 
between  8 and  9 in  the  morning,  and  before  passing 
on  to  explain  the  omnibus  chart  I would  ask  you  to 
realise  the  tremendous  difficulty  in  catering  efficiently 
for  the  traffic.  From  that  hour  I have  to  carry  well 
over  6,000  passengers,  and  yet  for  a more  or  less 
normal  hour  of  the  day  I have  ordy  about  600  passen- 
gers. From  an  examination  of  the  Appendices  to  my 
Memorandum  you  will  see  how  this  peak  is  constantly 
growing  year  by  year,  and  yet  this  is  not  moving 
relatively  with  it.  So  the  difficulty  is  getting  more  and 
more  serious.  Great  as  that  difficulty  is,  it  is  made 
very  much  more  serious  by  omnibus  competition.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  second  chart  you  will  see  the 
numbers.  Between  7 a.m.  and  8 a.m.,  here  is  the  bus 
accommodation,  and  there  are  the  passengers.  The 
omnibuses  have  quite  a considerable  number  of 
vacant  seats,  whereas  the  tramcars  are  full.  That,  of 
course,  is  not  due,  I think  I can  claim,  to  any  choice 
between  the  two  kinds  of  vehicles.  It  is  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  carrying  people  at  half  the 
rate  of  fare  charged  on  the  buses  at  that  particular 
time.  These  are  carried  at  workmen’s  fares,  and  these 
are  carried  at  ordinary  fares. 

4496.  You  have  to  carry  passengers  at  workmen’s 
fares,  while  the  omnibuses  have  not  ? — Yea.  In 
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practice  we  issue  a return  ticket  for  a single  fare. 
Immediately  8 o’clock  strikes  a change  takes  place, 
and  the  fares  are  the  same.  Down  comes  our  traffic 
to  there,  and  up  goes  the  bus  traffic  to  there.  Then,  of 
course,  after  9 o’clock  we  both  fall  to  normal  traffic. 
This  is  interesting.  The  munber  of  buses  per  hour 
and  the  number  of  trams  per  hour  are  just  about  the 
same  at  that  particular  pomt.  ’When  conditions  and 
fares  are  equal,  you  notice  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  if  we  take  that  as  the  average  line,  is  not  very 
different  between  tramcars  and  buses.  There  are  then 
about  600  passengers  an  hour,  with  the  same  headway 
of  vehicles.  That,  to  my  mind,  knocks  out  the  argu- 
ment that  people  defhiitely  prefer  a bus  to  a tram. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  people  have  no  choice  at  all.  They 
take  whichever  comes  first,  and  these  charts  prove  it. 
If  we  come  to  the  third  chart,  which  is  the  combined 
chart  showing  omnibuses  and  trams,  you  will  see  that 
combined  we  are  giving  more  seats  than  are  sufficient 
at  peaks,  and  of  course  there  is  a very  great  extra- 
vagance. This  is  all  waste.  Here  is  the  demand, 
there  is  the  service,  and  here  is  the  waste  of  seats 
unoccupied,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Another 
point  I want  to  make  is  that  in  order  to  cater  for 
about  3,000  passengers  an  hour,  we  must  give  3,700 
seats.  That  is  equivalent  to  about  70  buses  on  the 
basis  of  60  seats  to  a vehicle.  If  my  tramways  went 
completely  away  and  I attempted  to  deal  with  the 
traffic  with  buses  alone,  I must  then  give  an  equivalent 
number  of  seats  to  cover  this  or  to  cover  that.  That 
would  mean  I should  want  about  100  buses,  whereas 
I am  covering  it  to-day  with  about  60  tramcars. 

4497.  You  operate  the  whole  of  that  traffic  with 
60  trams  ? — Yes. 

4498.  It  would  require  100  buses  to  handle  the  same 
traffic  ? — ^Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  and 

4503.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : Does  the  American  car 
carry  more  than  the  English  car  ? — Some  do.  They 
are  single  deckers  in  America. 

4504.  {Chairman)  : What  is  the  total  capacity  of 
one  of  your  cars  ? — Our  seating  capacity  is  about  78. 
Then  we  are  allowed  to  carry  about  ten  passengers 
standing. 

4605.  You  are  allowed  to  run  trailers  ? — No,  we 
are  not  allowed  to  run  trailers. 

4606.  Surely  the  London  County  Council  run 
trailers  1 — They  did,  but  they  have  abandoned 
them. 

4607.  {Lord  Northampton)  : What  is  the  seating 
capacity  of  a bus  ? — I think  that  the  ordinary  type 
of  four  wheeled  bus  seats  60. 

4508.  {Chairman)  : Is  there  not  a new  six  wheeled 
bus  now  ? — Yes,  with  a capacity  of  60  passenger 
seats. 

4509.  Your  capacity  is  78  ? — Yes.  I would  again 
stress  the  difference  between  the  over -load  capacity 
of  the  tramcar  as  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
vehicle. 

4510.  They  are  very  interesting  photographs  ? — 
My  object  is  to  show  the  possibility  of  development 
in  tramways  if  tramways  can  have  a fair  chance. 
They  have  never  had  it  yet. 

4611.  Before  I pass  questions  round,  is  there  any 
other  point  that  we  omitted  this  morning  in  your 
general  evidence  which  you  would  like  to  mention  ? 
— I did  not  deal  at  any  length  with  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill.  There  are  several  points  in  that  Bill 
which  I should  like  to  mention,  and  about  which  I 
should  like  to  explain  our  views.  We  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  interview  with  the  officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  before  whom  we  made  our  representations 
which  were  very  sympathetically  received.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  adopted  or 
not,  but  they  were  sympathetically  received  and 
discussed,  and  I would  like,  if  I might  have  the 
opportunity,  to  put  our  views  before  you. 


4499.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  want  100  buses 
to  do  what  you  are  now  doing  with  the  trams,  or  100 
buses  to  do  what  the  two  do  together  ? — I should  want 
100  buses  to  do  the  work  of  60  or  70  tramcars.  A 
tramcar  costs  per  oar  mile  to  run  just  about  the  same 
as  a bus,  so  that  the  matter  becomes  a commercial 
impossibility  at  the  same  rate  of  fare.  It  means  that 
if  the  buses  were  taken  away  entirely,  with  a com- 
paratively slight  increase  of  tramway  , service  we 
should  meet  the  demand,  but  if  it  were  left  to  buses 
alone  it  could  not  be  done  commercially. 

4500.  Because  the  number  of  units  you  would  have 
to  use  would  be  so  much  greater  ? — Yes. 

4501.  And  the  operating  expenses  proportionately 
greater  ? — That  is  so.  It  may  be  argued  that  these 
conditions  are  peculiar  to  London  and  do  not  happen 
anywhere  else.  On  the  contrary,  I say  that  these 
are  conditions  common  to  any  big  industrial  centre. 
It  is  usual  to  have  a heavy  peak  in  the  morning,  and 
the  folly  of  it  is  that  no  one  wants  all  these  vehicles 
along  here.  They  add  to  the  congestion  of  the  streets, 
and  to  the  risk  of  accidents.  It  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  competition. 

4502.  The  result  of  the  use  of  both  trams  and  buses 
is  represented  by  this  enormous  number  of  waste 
seats  ?— Yes.  Obviously,  with  proper  co-ordination 
we  should  economise.  Listead  of  going  out  there,  we 
should  come  hi  about  there,  and  should  come  down 
here  as  far  as  we  could.  We  could  not  run  a bus  or 
tram  into  a depot,  and  have  men  standing  idle  while 
their_  wages  went  on.  There  is  a limit  to  what  is 
possible  in  that  direction.  I mentioned  that  I had 
some  photographs  of  recent  developments  in  tramway 
cars,  and  if  it  is  convenient  I should  like  to  show  them 
now. 

explained  various  photographs.) 

4612.  Certainly  ? — Dealing  first  with  Clause  23 
which  provides  that  the  Minister  may  make  Regu- 
lations for  various  purposes,  we  a.sked  to  be  allowed 
to  submit  our  views  before  be  made  Regulations. 
That  is  all  on  that  point.  Then  we  dealt  with  Part  II, 
lights  on  vehicles.  That,  of  course,  is  now  an  Act. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  too  late  to  do  anything,  but 
we  then  suggested,  and  we  suggest  again,  that  the 
power  which  the  Minister  has  been  given  to  exempt 
certain  classes  of  vehicles  from  rear  lights  is  a dangerous 
power.  When  it  is  the  general  practice  for  every 
vehicle  on  the  road  to  have  a red  light,  or  a light  of 
some  sort,  in  the  rear,  it  seems  ■ to  us  extremely 
dangerous  to  have  any  exemptions  of  any  sort. 
We  put  that  forward  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  are 
not  alone  concerned  in  that,  but  our  experience  is 
that  the  driving  of  live  stock  without  a proper  light 
carried  by  the  man  behind,  or  the  running  of  farm 
vehicles  or  anything  of  that  sort  without  lights, 
merely  introduces  dangers  which  ought  not  to  exist 
on  the  highway.  Part  III  concerns  the  amendment 
of  the  law  relating  to  highways.  Clause  46  reads 
“ Where  by  a certificate  of  their  surveyor  it  appears 
to  the  highway  authority  that  having  regard  to  the 
average  expense  of  repairing  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, extraordinary  expense  has  been  incurred, 
etc.”  We  have  suggested  that  not  only  a highway 
authority,  but  any  body  or  person  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  road  or  portion  of  the  road 
should  be  included. 

4513.  So  as  to  include  a tramway  ? — Yes.  We 
say  that  if  we  are  damaged  by  extraordinary  traffic 
we  ought  to  be  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the 
highway  authority  as  regards  the  recovery  of  expenses. 

4514.  Is  not  that  the  law  now  ? — No. 

4616.  Do  you  mean  that  the  law  of  extraordinary 
traffic  does  not  apply  in  your  case  ? — No,  it  does  not. 
We  have  no  remedy.  I had  an  unfortunate  case 
recently  on  one  of  my  own  undertakings  where  very 
considerable  damage  indeed  was  caused  by  what  we 
considered  to  be  extraordinary  traffic.  The  high- 
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way  authority  threatened  the  naan  with  a claim, 
and  the  result  of  the  threat  was  to  drive  the  man 
to  use  the  tramway  tracks  where  he  Imew  he  was 
safe.  He  came  off  the  ordinary  highway  and  used 
my  tracks  because  he  knew  I could  not  claim  against 
him. 

4516.  Did  he  damage  your  tracks  ? — Very  seriously 
indeed. 

4517.  And  put  you  to  expense  ? — ^To  great  expcMe. 

I say  that  in  future  we  ought  not  to  be  in  that  position. 
On  Part  IV  of  the  Bill,  dealing  with  the  regulation 
of  public  service  vehicles,  we  had  a long  discussion 
with  the  Ministry.  The  intent  of  Clause  50  is,  in  our 
opinion,  qmte  right.  It  is  suggested  there  that  in 
order  to  protect  existing  forms  of  transport  a higher 
fare  should  be  charged  on  the  express  carriage  so 
that  it  would  not  compete  for  local  traffic.  The  only 
point  of  difference  I thinlt  that  we  had  was  that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  a 3d.  minimum  fare  on  an  express 
carriage,  because  obviously  we  charge  fares  of  3d. 
and  more  than  3d.  for  some  distances.  If  the  express 
carriage  was  running  along  our  line  it  would  be 
competing  for  exactly  the  same  traffic  and- possibly 
at  the  same  fare.  But  with  the  general  principle  of 
the  Clause  we  are  in  accord.  With  the  exception 
of  the  licensing,  which  I dealt  with  this  morning, 
I do  not  know  that  I have  any  other  point  on  the 
Bill. 

4618.  (Major  Salmon)  : Before  deahng  with  your 
Memorandum,  I would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  regarding  the  photographs  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  hand  in.  I observe  that  you 
show  photographs  of  American  trams  with  doors 
in  the  centre  ? — Yes. 

4519.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  doors  should 
not  be  in  the  centre  of  trams  in  this  country  ?— Yes. 
In  America  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  have  single- 
deck  cars.  They  have  never  gone  in  for  double-deck 
cars,  for  this  reason  : they  have  a broad  gauge  and 
a big  overhang.  Their  cars  are  much  wider  than  ours, 
and  they  can  get  a very  big  capacity  without  having 
an  upper  deck.  In  this  country,  our  limitation  by 
Statute  is  such  that  we  cannot  get  a full  width  oar 
as  compared  with  America,  so  we  must  have  an  upper 
deck.  That  of  oom-se  involves  staircases.  We  have 
experimented  with  centre  doors,  but  the  staircase 
problem  makes  it  nearly  impossible.  It  becomes 
simply  a tramcar  full  of  staircases,  rather  than  seats, 
with  a door  in  the  centre. 

4520.  It  takes  away  too  much  of  the  seating 
capacity  ? — Yes,  inside.  Although  we  have  ex- 
perimented with  them,  we  have  abandoned  the 
experiment. 

4621.  Presumably  the  object  of  showing  the 
photograiahs  is  to  show  what  is  possible  in  the 
development  of  tramcars  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

4622.  If  you  have  these  inherent  difficulties  to 
which  you  refer,  how  would  you  adopt  any  of  these 
American  methods  ? — I should  not  entirely  adopt 
American  methods,  I should  use  English  methods, 
which  are  quite  as  good  as,  if  not  betterthan,  American. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  a photograph  of 
our  latest  car  ? There  the  staircase  is  of  a different 
type  from  that  to  which  you  are  accustomed.  It  is 
ingeniously  fixed  in  a different  jaosition  altogether,  at 
the  end  of  the  car  with  a large  platform  and  doors 
exactly  as  you  have  in  America,  and  easy  staircases 
going  up  to  the  top  deck.  It  is  an  English  adaptation 
to  give  capacity  and  speed. 

4523.  And  to  make  it  easier  for  passengers  to  get 
on  and  off  ? — Yes. 

4524.  You  said,  in  describing  this  chart,  that  one 
of  your  great  difficulties  is  that  of  meeting  peak  loads. 
I presume  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
transport  to  have  peak  loads  ? — Yes.  In  the  electrical 
industry  you  get  peak  loads  in  the  power  station. 
I would  like  to  say  this.  If,  for  example,  in  the 
electrical  industry  you  had  a ’ man  coming  in  who 


said  “ I will  deal  with  the  more  remunerative  side  of 
your  business  ; I will  deal  with  the  load  when  it  is 
remunerative,  and  run  away  when  it  is  not,”  it  would 
be  rather  a serious  matter  for  the  electricity  under- 
takers— and  that  is  our  position. 

4525.  You  spoke  of  the  seating  capacity  of  tram- 
cars  and  buses,  but  you  did  not  mention  the  carrying 
capacity  of  trolley  vehicles  ? — I was  looking  at  some 
trolley  vehicles  in  Wolverhampton  about  a fortnight 
ago  ; they  have  a capacity  of  about  65  or  66.  I may 
be  wrong  as  to  one,  but  that  is  about  the  type.  They 
approximate  roughly  to  the  capacity  of  a motor 
omnibus,  and  with  a six-wheeled  vehicle  they  can, 
of  course,  carry  more  passengers  than  with  a four- 
wheeled  vehicle. 

4526.  Is  the  maximum  load  of  a six-wheeled  motor 
bus  60  ? — I think  the  capacity  of  the  London  bus 
is  60.  They  may  get  more  on  in  cases,  but  I do  not 
Imow. 

4527.  In  the  case  of  a tramcar,  you  have  a carrying 
capacity  of  78,  and  you  are  permitted  to  have  strap 
hangers  to  the  number  of  10  ? — Yes. 

4528.  That  is  a great  help  during  peak  load 
periods  ? — It  is. 

4529.  I suppose  you  also  take  advantage  of  that 
for  other  periods  so  as  not  to  necessitate  ruiming  as 
many  oars  as  would  otherwise  be  required  ? — Apart 
from  the  peaks,  at  other  periods  of  the  day,  there  are 
ample  seats  for  every  one. 

4530.  But  even  during  the  peak  load  periods,  if 
you  did  not  have  a right  of  strap  hanging,  you 
would  presumably  require  more  oars  on  the  road  ? — 
Certainly,  but  I would  point  out  that  by  construction 
a tramcar  gives  that  accommodation  better,  I think, 
than  perhaps  any  other  vehicle. 

4531.  To  the  discomfort  of  a number  of  persons 
that  have  to  stand  ? — It  creates  less  discomfort  than 
there  would  be  in  another  type  of  vehicle. 

4532.  Would  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  the 
ruiming  cost  of  a tram,  a bus,  and  a trolley  vehicle  ? — 
Speaking  in  romid  figures,  the  ordinary  operating  cost 
of  the  50-passenger  bus  is  about  13Jd.  per  bus  mile, 
while  that  of  the  tramcar  is  a little  less.  With  the 
trackless  trolley  they  have  got  dowia  to  below  Is.  per 
mile. 

4533.  You  do  not  know  the  rmining  cost  of  a bus 
with  a carrying  capacity  of  60  ? — I do  not  know  that 
anything  has  been  published  on  that,  but  it  is  con- 
siderably more  than  that  of  a bus  with  a capacity  of 
only  50.  A more  powerful  engine  is  required,  and 
the  petrol  consumption  is  greatly  increased,  together 
with  cerDain  maintenance  costs. 

4534.  Is  one  to  assume  from  that  that  it  is  not  an 
economic  proposition  ? — ^I  would  not  say  that  my 
experience  is  sufficient  to  lead  me  to  say  tliat,  but  I 
have  serious  doubts  whether  m many  cases  it  is  an 
economic  proposition. 

4535.  But  you  have  not  had  any  expierience  2 — ^Not 
personal  experience. 

4536.  Do  yo  u tlunk  there  is  a great  future  for  trolley 
vehicles  in  this  country  ? — In  certaui  circumstances, 
yes.  It  all  depends  on  tlae  character  of  the  load. 
With  a very  big  load  such  as  that  on  the  chart,  you 
must  have  the  largest  possible  vehicle,  and  I do  not 
think  you  are  gouig  to  get  that  capacity  without  a 
rail  on  which  to  rma  the  vehicle.  It  is  too  large  to 
be  carried  by  a steerable  vehicle,  but  given  circum- 
stances where  the  peak  and  the  valley  are  nearer 
together,  there  are  possibilities  for  both  trolley 
vehicles  and  omnibuses.  In  fact,  as  the  Commission 
will  know,  there  are  towns  that  have  changed  over, 
some  to  trolley  vehicles  and  some  to  buses,  and  I 
believe  that  ha  some  oases  it  has  been  satisfactory 
although  in  others  I am  doubtful.  I know  of  no 
hadustrial  district  that  has  turned  over  from  trams  to 
either  trolley  veliicles  or  omnibuses  where  the  results 
have  been  entirely  to  everybody’s  satisfaction. 
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4537.  I do  not  quite  follow  you.  Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  where  trams  have  been  running  you 
do  not  know  of  any  authority  in  an  industrial  district 
that  has  gone  from  trams  to  trolley  vehicles  ? — Yes, 
or  buses. 

4538.  But  they  might  rmi  both  ui  conjimotion  with 
the  trams  ? — I think  so,  yes.  It  all  turns  on  the 
traffic  factor.  If  the  peaks  are  not  too  high  and  the 
valleys  not  too  low,  the  smaller  vehicle  can  give 
satisfaction. 

4539.  I should  like  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
licensing.  Do  you  consider  that  the  licensing  author- 
ity should  be  the  local  authority  which  may  be 
running  trams  ? — No.  I thhik  it  is  wrong  for  the 
licensing  authority  to  have  any  sort  of  interest  in  the 
vehicles  to  be  run. 

4540.  You  thmk  there  should  be  an  independent 
authority  ? — ^I  believe  it  should  be  judicial,  and  it 
camiot  be  judicial  if  there  is  any  interest  attached 
to  it. 

4541.  Do  you  tliink  that  in  attemptuig  to  deal  with 
the  traffio  problem  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  zone 
the  country  and  make  the  licensing  authority  the 
dominant  authority  for  controlling  and  co-ordinating 
traffic  ? — I think  that  is  the  right  system,  but  I will 
not  say  that  I have  any  special  ability  to  deal  with 
that  aspect.  I am  looking  at  this  entirely  from  the 
tramway  point  of  view,  and  the  tramway  is  always 
more  or  less  a local  concern.  But  undoubtedly  the 
difficulties  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  licensing 
authorities  are  serious,  and  I should  think  there  is 
great  danger  in  having  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
small  authorities  who  are  perhaps  liable  to  mfluences 
to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  liable. 

4542.  I observe  that  in  paragraph  32  you  say  the 
Association  urge  that  legislation  is  necessary  which 
will  promote  co-ordination  between  the  various  forms 
of  road  transport,  based  upon  the  provisions  and 
experience  of  the  London  Traffic  Act  ? — ^Yes. 

4543.  In  dealing  with  the  problem,  one  must  have 
regard  not  only  to  the  problem  of  trams,  but  to  the 
general  traffic  problem  of  licensed  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  ? — Yes. 

4544.  Generally,  I luiderstand  you  to  say  that  you 
do  not  disagree  with  the  suggestion  that  a principle  of 
zoning  may  not  be  a good  thing  ? — I think  it  would  be 
a good  thing.  In  fact,  I would  remind  you  that  the 
Metropolitan  area  is  treated  as  a zone,  and  the  licen- 
sing authority  is  the  Metropolitan  Police,  that  is  as 
far  as  passenger  vehicles  are  concerned.  There  are 
some  advantages  in  that. 

4545.  In  dealing  with  the  case  of  the  damage  done 
by  buses  and  heavy  vehicles  to  the  roads  of  which  you, 
as  tramway  authorities,  have  to  maintain  a certain 
part,  you  consider  that  a great  grievance  ? — I do. 

4546.  YTiioh  do  you  consider  do  the  most  damage 
to  the  roads,  the  buses  or  the  commercial  lonies  ? — ^It 
is  very  difficult  to  say.  They  are  both  bad.  I must 
confess  I do  not  like  being  hurt  by  a competitor,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I could  say  which  was  the  worse. 
I think  probably  the  commercial  vehicle,  because  the 
average  standard  of  .maintenance  of  the  commercial 
vehicle  is  lower  than  that  of  the  bus.  One  often  sees 
a heavy  commercial  vehicle  bumping  on  the  road 
with  half  a tyre  and  doing  tremendous  damage. 

4547.  In  dealing  with  yoru?  four  main  points  in 
paragraph  7,  you  touch  slightly  on  the  question  of 
road  maintenance,  and  then  go  on  to  the  question  of 
tenure  ? — ^Yes. 

4548.  When  you  obtained  a statutory  right  to  run 
trams,  you  took  it  under  conditions  feelmg,  presum- 
ably, that  you  had  a monopoly  for  road  traffic  of  that 
character  ? — Yes. 

4549.  And  in  those  days  it  was  for  horse  trams  ? — 
In  the  early  days,  yes,  but  then  of  course  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago  a great  many  undertakings  obtained 
powers  to  run  electric  trams. 


4550.  You  took  the  powers  on  the  understanding 
that  you  would  have  a 21  years  firm  lease  ? — Yes. 

4551.  With  the  option  of  the  local  authority  to 
determine  it  at  the  end  of  that  period  or  of  subsequent 
periods  of  7 years  ? — Yes. 

4552.  Your  point  is  that  you  are  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  not  being  able  to  know  for  any  length 
of  time  if  you  are  going  to  continue  to  run  the  under- 
taking ? — That  is  so. 

4553.  You  would  like  to  have  a definite  period  of 
tenure  so  as  to  permit  you  to  expend  capital  sums 
on  improvements  ? — That  is  so. 

4554.  I suppose  you  have  had  experience  of  cases 
whore  authorities  have  purchased  undertakings  and 
have  only  paid  the  actual  out  of  pocket  expenses 
as  provided  for  in  Section  43  of  the  Tramways  Act 
of  1870  ? — Section  43  does  not  say  that  they  must 
pay  me  my  out  of  pocket.  They  must  pay  to  me 
what  is  the  then  value  of  the  physical  assets  of  the 
undertaking,  less  depreciation.  Of  course  there  has 
been  quite  a lot  of  dispute  as  to  what  that  really 
means.  The  valuation — generally  the  award  of  an 
arbitrator — has  been  on  the  lines  of  the  relation 
between  the  value  of  the  oar  and  its  replacement 
cost  ; that  is  to  say,  here  I have  a tramcar,  what 
would  it  cost  me  to  buy  a new  tramcar  to  put  in  its 
place  ? The  value  is  that  replacement  cost  less 
depreciation,  whatever  that  might  be.  Many  imder- 
takings  have  been  sold  on  that  basis. 

4555.  Therefore,  if  you  spend  any  capital  sum  and 
you  were  taken  over  135^  a local  authority  you  would 
get  repaid  for  that  capital  sum  ? — I might  if  I was 
fortunate.  It  all  depends  on  the  circumstances. 
The  price  paid  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  cost 
of  the  article  when  I bought  it.  All  it  has  relation  to 
is  market  value  at  the  date  of  purchase.  That  may 
be  in  my  favour  or  it  may  be  against  me,  but  it  has 
no  direct  relation  to  the  capital  cost. 

4556.  And  that  is  a great  deterrent  to  developing 
the  trams  in  the  way  you  would  like  to  develop 
them  ? — The  tenure  is  a great  deterrent. 

4557.  And  you  suggest  a fixed  tenure  should  be 
given  to  you  ? — Yes,  or  alternatively  the  option 
should  become  an  obligation  as  far  as  the  authorities 
are  concerned. 

4558.  So  that  you  may  know  where  you  are  ? — 
Exactly.  At  the  moment  I do  not  know. 

4559.  Now  as  regards  the  question  of  competition  ; 
do  you  consider  that  if  once  you  have  been  given 
a statutory  right  to  run  trams  and  later  find  it  is 
necessary  to  run  buses  that  it  should  be  a sine  qua  non 
in  giving  you  that  right  that  you  should  be  free  from 
all  competition  ? — Yes. 

4560.  Without  any  conditions  ? — Yes.  Of  course, 
I accept  the  conditions  that  I must  charge  what  is 
a right  and  proper  fare  and  that  I must  give  an 
adequate  and  efficient  service. 

4561.  And  if  you  do  not  provide  an  adequate  and 
efficient  service  at  reasonable  fares,  then  competition 
should  be  permitted  ? — Quite  so. 

4562.  So  as  to  protect  the  public  ? — I am  not 
entitled  to  any  sort  of  protection  unless  I give  an 
adequate  and  efficient  service  myself. 

4563.  And  in  the  ease  where  you  found  that  the 
running  of  trams  has  not  been  successful,  and  you 
substituted  buses,  have  you  found  that  the  local 
authority  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  allowed  competi- 
tion to  come  on  that  route  ? — Yes.  I know  a case 
to-day  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  where  the 
West  Riding  Tramways  Company  abandoned  a tram- 
way route  and  gave  a bus  service  in  its  place.  For 
a while  all  was  satisfactory.  For  some  reason  best 
known  to  the  local  authority  who  wanted  these  new 
bus  services,  and  who  wanted  the  tramways  scrapjjed, 
the  local  authority  is  now  licensing  competitors. 
They  think  it  is  good  for  the  tramways.  I daresay 
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they  think  it  is  quite  a right  thing  that  this  bus  com- 
pany should  have  a little  healthy  irritation,  and  they 
are  now  introducing  competitors  of  the  “ jitney  ” 
order — people  who  come  out  in  the  morning,  who 
go  in  for  the  middle  of  the  day  and  come  out  again 
in  the  evening.  It  is  a standing  grievance  between 
the  West  Riding  Tramways  Company  and  the  par- 
ticular local  authority  to-day.  The  same  thing  is 
happening  in  the  Potteries  with  the  Potteries  Tram- 
way Company,  and  I think  it  will  be  apparent  to 
the  Commission  that  any  local  authority,  controlled 
as  it  is  to  some  extent  by  politics,  must  be  always 
tempted  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

4564.  How  far  out  of  a particular  area  do  you 
think  you  should  bo  entitled  to  run  your  oars  ? — 
My  tramoars  ? 

4565.  Yes  ? — As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I do  not 
think  I am  concerned  with  areas.  I am  a Company 
and  not  confined  to  any  boundary  at  all. 

4666.  But  when  you  get  a statutory  right  you  get 
it  for  particular  routes,  do  you  not  ? — Certainly.  I 
must  deposit  my  plans  with  Parliament.  I show 
the  routes  in  my  system  and  get  powers  to  operate 
them,  but  I am  not  concerned  with  areas. 

4567.  You  get  it  for  some  definite  point  to  point  ? 
— Certainly. 

4668.  In  the  case  of  a mrmicipality  they  have  areas 
only  ? — Yes. 

4569.  Do  you  find  that  long-distance  traffic  is  inter- 
fering or  is  competitive  with  your  traffic  ? — I do  not 
think  it  touches  us  at  all. 

4570.  Do  you  consider  that  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  one  is  considering  the  general 
question  of  traffic  control  or  traffic  co-ordination  ? — 
I do.  I thirds  it  ought  to  be  considered.  There  is  the 
question  of  congestion.  Also,  it  is  possible,  while  at 
the  moment  we  are  not  feelhig  any  competition  in 
that  direction,  that  if  the  long-distance  carrier,  to  use 
an  Irishism,  becomes  a short -distance  carrier,  I may 
feel  him  very  badly.  If  he  starts  picking  up  and  set- 
ting down  on  my  routes  he  may  become  a competitor, 
but  if  he  does  not  pick  up  he  does  not  worry  me  at  all. 

4571.  There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which 
one  must  regard  it,  first,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
competition  and,  second,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
traffic  co-ordination  ? — ^Yes,  and  congestion. 

4572.  And  it  is  from  that  latter  point  you  would 
consider  it  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4573.  You  refer  to  the  question  of  licensing.  In  the 
case  of  licensing  you  want  the  right  to  object  to  any 
competitor  operating  in  your  area.  That  is  to  say,  you 
want  the  right  to  appear  before  the  licensing  authority 
to  show  cause  why  a competitor  should  not  come  ? — 
Or  possibly  to  show  cause,  if  he  does  come,  that  he 
should  do  certam  tilings,  or  that  he  should  not  become 
an  unfair  competitor,  that  ho  shall  charge  certain 
fares,  run  on  certain  routes,  deposit  certam  time-tables. 

4574.  You  are  quite  prepared  to  be  judged  on  yom' 
merits  ?• — Certainly. 

4576.  I suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a tramway  is  a 
monopoly  ? — It  would  have  been  fair  twenty  years  ago. 
It  is  not  a monopoly  to-day.  It  is  a monopoly  for  the 
use  of  a flanged  wheel  and  a rail,  but  not  for  carrying 
traffic. 

4576.  You  have  the  right  of  prosecutmg  anybody 
that  obstructs  your  trams  going  along  the  road  ? — 
Certainly,  if  he  obstructs  me  wiEully.  I have  no  right 
of  prosecution  unless  it  is  a wilful  obstruction.  I do 
not  suppose  my  right  is  any  different  from  the  right 
of  an  ordinary  user  of  a highway. 

4577.  Has  the  ordinary  user  of  the  highway  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  obstruction  ? — I may  be 
arguing  a legal  point,  but  I should  have  thought  the 
ordinary  user  of  the  highway  wilfully  prevented  from 
using  that  highway  would  be  able  to  prosecute  for  an 
obstruction. 


4678.  The  word  “ wilful  ” is  very  wide  ? — The  word 
“ wilful  ” is  in  Section  60  of  the  Tramways  Act  of 
1870.  I will  have  the  Section  looked  up.  In  the 
meantime  I would  draw  attention  to  this.  Section  62 
reads  “ Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  bye-law  made 
under  this  Act  shall  take  away  or  abridge  the  right  of 
the  public  to  pass  along  or  across  every  or  any  part 
of  any  road  along  or  across  which  any  tramway  is 
laid,  whether  on  or  off  the  tramway,  with  carriages 
not  having  flanged  wheels,  or  wheels  suitable  only  to 
nm  on  the  rail  of  the  tramway.”  So  I have  no  sort 
of  monopoly  of  the  highway. 

4679.  You  were  rather  congratulating  yourself,  I 
understood,  on  the  condition  in  which  the  trams  are 
being  run  at  the  present  time  along  the  Uxbridge 
Road  ? — Yes. 

4680.  I suppose  it  is  within  your  memory  that  there 
was  a time  when  people  were  not  congratulating  you  ? 
— And  it  is  the  change  to  which  I was  drawing  your 
attention.  I would  further  stress  again  that  the 
change  has  been  due  to  some  assistance  from  the 
London  Traffic  Act.  When  we  were  assured  of  a little 
less  competition  we  were  able  to  do  a great  deal. 

4681.  We  heard  from  a Witness  to-day  about  the 
question  of  noise  from  trams.*  At  that  period  your 
trams  were  making  a fearful  lot  of  noise  ? — They  made 
a lot  of  noise,  I agree. 

4682.  Was  not  that  very  largely  attributable  to  the 
track  ? — It  was,  to  some  extent,  the  rails,  but  it  was 
largely  due  to  old-fashioned  methods  of  maintenance 
and  old-fashioned  methods  of  operation.  We  have 
replaced  all  these  old  things  with  new  things. 

4683.  Are  the  Companies  that  you  are  representing 
to-day  up-to-date  in  that  respect  ? — ^No,  I would  not 
say  that.  We  are  adopting  the  policy  as  fast  as  we 
can,  but  unfortimately  poverty  prevents  us  going  as 
far  as  we  should  like. 

4684.  Agahi  it  comes  back  to  the  question  of  tenure? 
— Not  in  all  cases.  So  far  as  my  companies  in  London 
are  concerned,  the  tenure  argument  does  not  come  in 
to  any  great  extent.  By  a special  Act  the  London 
United  are  not  purchasable  imtil  1960.  As  far  as  the 
Metropolitan  Tramways  are  concerned  it  is  largely  a 
lease  with  the  Middlesex  County  Council,  so  the  tenure 
argument  does  not  apply  to  me  in  London.  I was 
referring  to  the  country  in  regard  to  tenure. 

4686.  It  is  the  tenm’e  which  is  preventing  the 
cormtry  trams  being  brought  up  to  the  condition  of 
the  London  trams  ? — Plus,  of  course,  poverty,  and 
that  I have  dealt  with. 

4686.  The  poverty,  you  say,  can  be  overcome.  If 
you  had  the  tenure  there  would  be  encouragement 
to  get  more  capital  ? — Tenure,  relief  from  road 
maintenance  charges,  and  relief  from  competition. 
Given  those  three  things  you  would  be  entitled  to  say 
to  the  tramway  companies  that  they  must  give  an 
efficient,  adequate  and  up-to-date  tramway  service 
or  get  out. 

4687.  As  regards  j^aragraph  18,  the  Chairman  has 
dealt  with  the  question  of  the  “ jitney  ” competition. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  groat  competition  you  are  up 
against  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes. 

4688.  That  is  why  you  want  the  right  to  be  heard 
before  the  licensing  authorities  ? — That  is  so. 

4689.  In  your  evidence  you  mentioned  about 
reducing  your  fares  in  a part  of  London  ? — Yes. 

4690.  Did  you  not  find  that  the  mere  fact  of 
reducing  your  fares  had  the  effect  of  increasing  your 
business  ? — To  some  extent,  yes.  I thinli  that  is 
shown  in  the  table  (Appendix  VI).  It  increased  our 
business,  but  we  did  not  get  sufficient  business  back 
to  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  cash. 

4691.  Not  even  over  a period  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say.  I think  we  should  have  done  it,  but,  in  1923, 
competition  started  to  come  on  to  the  roads  in 
London  very  seriously,  and  it  upset  any  sort  of  com- 
parison. I think  we  should  feel  that  the  reduction  of 
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the  fares  was  not  only  a proper  thing,  but  that  it 
would  have  been  a business  proposition  if  we  had  had 
a chance. 

4592.  Do  you  not  think  the  cheaper  the  fares  the 
more  business  you  do  ; that  although  apparently  you 
do  lose  a sum  of  money  to  start  with,  you  ultimately 
get  it  back  by  new  business  ? — There  is  an  economic 
point,  and  just  exactly  where  that  point  lies  I really 
do  not  know.  It  is  a question  of  trial  and  error.  But 
you  are  right  ; charge  too  much  and  your  business 
may  go  ; charge  too  little  and  equally  you  caimot 
continue.  There  is  some  critical  point. 

4593.  It  all  depends  upon  the  volume  ? — Certainly. 

4594.  The  gross  profit  may  be  small,  but  the 
turnover  is  great  ? — Yes.  If  I may  go  back  for  a 
moment  to  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870,  Section  60 
reads  “ If  any  person  without  lawful  excuse  (the 
proof  whereof  shall  lie  on  him)  wilfully  does  any  of 

the  following  things does  or 

causes  to  be  done  anything  in  such  manner  as  to  ob- 
struct any  carriage  using  a tramway  or  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  persons  therein  or  thereon,  etc.”  That  is, 
he  must  do  it  wilfully.  As  I have  already  pointed  out, 
I have  no  monopoly  of  the  use  of  the  highway. 

4695.  When  you  were  the  Manager  of  a tramway 
run  by  a Municipahty,  did  you  ever  prosecute  anybody 
under  that  Act  ? — Yes. 

4596.  And  you  succeeded  ? — Not  always,  but 
generally,  yes. 

4597.  And  since  you  have  been  a Manager  to  a 
private  company,  have  you  ever  prosecuted  anybody 
under  that  Act  ? — Certainly. 

4598.  And  you  have  succeeded  ? — Yes. 

4599.  So  it  is  operative  ? — Certainly,  but  I had 
to  prove  that  the  man  did  it  wilfully. 

4600.  I observe  that  in  Appendix  II  you  have 
given  a list  of  the  Companies  that  have  been  dis- 
continued. What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? Have 
they  been  taken  over  by  Municipalities,  or  what  has 
happened  ? — The  circumstances  differ. 

4601.  I mean  generally  ? — Some  of  them  have 
been  discontinued  ; for  instance,  the  Burton  and 
Ashby  ; that  was  the  property  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  and  for  some  reason  they  discontinued  it. 
Others  have  been  absorbed.  Some  have  been  dis- 
continued in  favour  of  other  systems  of  transport. 
The  Musselburgh  system,  I remember,  was  absorbed 
into  the  Edinburgh  system. 

4602.  [Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : In  answer  to  Major 
Salmon  you  said  that  you  did  not  think  a local 
authority  with  services  of  its  own  should  also  be  the 
licensing  authority.  Can  you  give  any  case  where 
unfairness  has  been  shown  as  a result  of  that  arrange- 
ment being  in  existence  ? — No,  I camiot.  Personally 
I do  not  know  of  any  case.  I am  speaking  of  principle 
rather  than  of  practice. 

4603.  What  authority  would  you  establish  as  a 
licensing  authority,  if  it  were  not  a public  authority  ? 
— I thinlc  it  should  be  some  public  authority,  but  I do 
riot  know  exactly  the  particular  sort.  I should 
try  to  remove  it  from  the  realm  of  municipal  interest 
in  transport  if  that  was  possible. 

4604.  I was  rather  concerned  to  know  what 
authority  you  would  put  in  its  place,  having  regard 
also  to  the  fact  that  so  many  local  authorities  now  run 
transport  services  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

4605.  You  think  it  should  be  a public  authority  ? — 
Certainly  it  should  be  a public  authority,  but  I should 
like  to  have  a public  authority  quite  removed  from 
the  operating  of  other  methods  of  transport. 

4606.  You  spoke  about  some  undertakings  being 
abandoned,  largely,  I think,  as  the  result  of  what  you 
call  “ jitney  ” competition.  Can  you  give  us  any 
case  where  competition  of  that  sort  has  compelled  a 
tramway  company  to  abandon  its  track  ? — Yes,  the 
nearest  I can  think  of  is  the  Gravesend  and  North - 


fleet,  which  was  abandoned  last  year.  There  are 
several  in  the  Black  Country.  There  is  one  near 
Dudley,  and  there  is  the  Potteries  Tramway  Company. 

4607.  Have  all  of  them  been  abandoned  because  of 
this  competition  ? — Yes. 

4608.  Have  you  any  idea  what  losses  they  repre- 
sent ? — You  mean  what  capital  was  thrown  away  ? 

4609.  Yes  ? — I would  not  like  to  make  a guess  at 
it,  but  a very  large  sum.  If  the  Commission  are 
interested  I can  look  it  up.  I have  not  got  it  with  me 
at  the  moment. 

4610.  Is  it  your  view  that,  had  there  been  a properly 
co-ordinated  system  of  transport  in  those  areas,  that 
would  have  been  uimecessary  ? — Yes. 

4611.  That  the  tramways  in  themselves  were  not 
necessarily  inefficient  ? — Not  necessarily  inefficient.  I 
must  guard  myself  by  saying  that  in  some  oases  I 
could  not  pretend  that  any  particular  tramway  ought 
to  continue.  A tramway  with  a single  line  and  loops 
is  a very  poor  substitute  for  a really  modern  tramway 
or  modern  motor  bus,  and  in  a case  like  that  it  may 
be  the  best  thing  that  that  tramway  should  go  and 
other  things  take  its  place.  In  other  cases  it  was  not 
so  at  all.  The  tramway  was  efficient,  or  could  have 
been  made  so,  but  owing  to  competition  it  went  out 
of  existence. 

4612.  Is  it  yoru  view  that,  had  there  been  co- 
ordination of  the  transport  system  coupled  with  these 
other  reforms  you  seek  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  track,  they  might  have  continued  and  adequately 
suppHed  the  public  need  ? — Some  of  them,  yes ; 
indeed,  most  of  them. 

4613.  N ow  in  regard  to  your  complamt  about  havmg 
to  bear  all  these  financial  burdens  in  comparison  with 
others.  You  said  you  should  be  entitled  to  a grant, 
and  I understood  you  said  for  maintenance  but  not 
for  construction.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether 
the  tramway  authorities  have  been  comjielled  to  put 
in  a stronger  bed  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done,  because  of  modern  traffic  ? — I think  you  must 
have  misunderstood  me  if  you  thought  I said  I did 
not  want  relief  from  construction  or  reconstruction ; 
I do. 

4614.  I understood  that  you  rather  diSerentiated 
between  maintenance  and  construction  ? — I should 
like  to  make  that  clear.  I claim  the  same  rights 
regarding  reconstruction. 

4615.  I do  not  Imow  what  thiolmess  of  concrete  you 
would  ordinarily  put  down  to  carry  your  tramway 
service,  and  whether  it  is  the  same  thickness  which  is 
required  on  a modern  road  for  modern  traffic  ? — In 
the  old  days  we  used  to  put  down  6 inches  of  ordinary 
concrete,  without  any  stiffening.  Now  we  have  to 
put  down  9 inches  with  remforcement,  so  the  present 
bed  is  a great  deal  more  expensive  than  the  old  bed. 
That  is  because  of  modern  traffic. 

4616.  Therefore,  even  the  costs  that  you  originally 
were  called  upon  to  bear  have  been  increased  by  that, 
and  you  get  no  relief  ? — No  relief  at  all.  The  cost  of 
reconstructing  a tramway  to-day  is  about  double  what 
it  was  in  pre-war  days. 

4617.  Do  you  mean  double  in  the  sense  that  you 
have  to  put  the  extra  material  in  or  because  charges 
have  gone  up  ? — Both. 

4618.  Do  you  mean  including  everything  ? — In- 
cluding ever^hing.  First,  I have  to  put  in  a better 
foundation,  a thicker  bed  and  so  on  ; and  secondly, 
the  price  of  material  and  labour  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  70  per  cent,  above  what  it  was  pre-war.  If 
I put  back  a track  to-day  as  it  was  pre-war  it  would 
cost  70  per  cent.  more.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  100 
lier  cent,  more,  because  of  the  better  job  I must  make 
of  it  on  account  of  the  mechanical  traffic  on  the  road. 

4619.  And  that  improved  track  is  required  to 
accommodate  your  competitors  ? — It  is  required  to 
accommodate  my  competitors  ; that  is  my  trouble. 
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4620.  (Major  Grawfurd)  : Following  on  something 
which  Mr.  Smith  asked  you,  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  these  tramway  imdertakings. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  fairness  as  between  you 
and  other  services,  if  those  undertakings  or  those 
services  should  be  replaced  by  a more  modern  and 
efficient  form  of  transport,  is  it  your  view  that  the 
capital  should  be  protected  perpetually  ? — Of  course, 
I should  like  that,  but  I should  be  crying  for  the  moon. 

4621 . Is  there  anything  to  diSerontiate  capital  sunk 
in  a private  undertakmg  of  this  kind  from,  let  us  say, 
capital  sunk  in  a new  form  of  mattress  ?-^Yes,  this 
capital  was  sunk  on  the  faith  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  had  to  go  to  Parliament  before  we  could  do  any- 
thing at  all,  and  before  Parliament  would  allow  us  to 
construct  or  operate  our  system  they  very  seriously 
restricted  our  activities.  We  were  not  allowed  to  take 
an  ordmary  business  run.  I say  that  consequently 
some  right  for  consideration  from  Parliament  again 
devolves  upon  us  before  we  go  out  of  existence,  and 
lose  all  the  capital  that  we  spent  on  the  faith  of  that 
Statute.  Now  that  you  have  mentioned  it,  there  is 
another  point  I should  lilie  to  refer  to.  I have  heard, 
in  this  room  and  elsewhere,  distinctions  drawn  between 
money  raised  for  tramway  purposes  through  a Com- 
jjany  and  money  raised  for  tramway  purposes  through 
a Municipality.  Personally  I am  unable  to  see  the 
distinction.  They  are  both  raised  on  a public  utility, 
on  the  faith  of  Statutes  and  on  the  understanding 
that  it  is  a safe,  but  not  a speculative,  investment, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  fair  to  one  must  be 
equally  fair  to  the  other.  The  same  public  put  up 
the  money,  whether  through  a municipality  or  a 
public  company. 

4622.  You  would  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
use  of  the  phrase  “ public  money  ” as  applied  to  the 
municipal  undertaking  is  a misleading  one  ? — Yes,  it 
is  public  money  whether  through  a company  or  a 
municipality. 

4623.  And  the  two  leading  features  of  the  sanction 
or  monopoly  given  to  you  by  Parliament  are  in 
respect  of  services  of  which  you  are  required  to 
maintain  a minimum  and  fares  where  you  are  subject 
to  a maximum.  Those  are  the  two  things  ? — ^And 
a hundred  and  one  other  things  which  I have  scarcely 
mentioned. 

4624.  Those  are  the  main  things.  Now  I want 
you  to  tell  me  more  about  this  question  of  road 
maintenance.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  maintain 
your  tracks,  the  space  between  the  tracks  and  the 
margin  of  18  niches  on  either  side  of  tlie  tracks  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

4625.  Is  it  true  to  say,  particularly  in  regard  to 
oertam  roads  in  country  districts  which  are  classified, 
and  many  roads  in  town  districts,  that  those  roads 
on  which  tramway  tracks  are  laid  are  to-day  helped 
by  the  Road  Fund  ? — No. 

4626.  As  far  as  maintenance  goes  ? — No. 

4627.  Not  at  all  ? — No.  I do  not  think  tramways, 
whether  mimicipal  or  company,  get  any  assistance 
of  any  sort  from  the  Road  Fund. 

4628.  Let  me  put  this  case  to  you.  Here  is  a road 

in  a Municipality  which  is  a Class  I road.  On  one 
side  is  a tramway,  and  in  between  the  track  is  a 
space  of  ordinary  road.  Now  this  road  as  a whole 
gets  a grant  for  upkeep.  Is  not  that  spread  over 
the  whole  road  ? — No.  The  tramway  portion  is 

definitely  excluded  ; there  is  no  relief  to  the  tramway. 

4629.  Then  the  case  for  fairness,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  rests  on  two  things.  You  would  claim  for  the 
Mimicipality  as  well  as  for  yourselves  a share  in  the 
Road  Fund  grants,  because  of  the  use  of  your  tracks 
by  other  traffic,  and  also  you  would  perhaps  ask  for 
a re-distribution  of  rating  burdens  which  would  put 
you  on  better  terms  with  other  vehicles  using  the 
roads  as  far  as  upkeep  of  the  road  goes  ? — You  are 
speaking  of  the  rating  burden.  I have  not  raised 
that.  I know  that  it  is  possible  we  might  be  unfairly 
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rated,  but  I have  not  raised  that  point  because  I 
reco^se  that,  having  something  in  the  street,  I 
require  certain  services.  I like  the  roads  to  be 
lighted,  I want  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and  there 
are  various  things  for  which  I do  not  object  to  pay. 
Therefore,  I am  not  raising  the  question  of  the  rating. 
I think  perhaps  I am  over-rated.  I think  it  is  not 
right  that  I should  pay  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
citizen,  but  I have  not  said  anything  about  rating. 
I am  not  sure  that  I am  altogether  in  agreement 
with  some  of  my  colleagues  about  that. 

4630.  You  say  your  rating  is  on  the  buildings 
and  the  trams,  but  not  on  the  track  ? — The  track  and 
the  buildings  are  rateable,  but  not  the  cars.  The 
vehicles  themselves  are  not  rated. 

4631.  Can  you  teU  us  what  is  the  relation  between 
the  additional  cost  of  upkeep  which  is  thrown  upon 
you  and  of  which  you  think  you  ought  to  be  relieved  ; 
what  is  the  relation  between  that  burden  and  profit  ? 
In  other  words,  if  you  were  relieved  of  that  burden 
what  difference  would  it  make  to  the  profits  earned 
by  the  undertaking  ? — I think  I told  you  I am 
speaking  of  tramways  as  a whole.  About  11  per  cent, 
of  the  total  expenditure  goes  in  maintaining  the 
permanent  way. 

4632.  Labour  costs  and  everything  ? — That  is 
what  I spend.  Of  that,  25  per  cent,  is  legitimate 
expense,  a matter  which  I caimot  object  to,  so  I 
must  reduce  that  gross  amount  by  25  per  cent, 
before  I get  to  something  I think  I should  not  stand. 
If  I were  relieved  of  that,  it  would  make  a considerable 
difference  to  the  return. 

4633.  I want  to  ask  you  one  further  question  on 
this  point.  You  say  you  want  help,  not  only  for 
mamtenance,  but  for  re-construction  ? — Yes. 

4634.  You  do  not  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  rails  ? 
— No,  I want  nothing  for  the  rails. 

4636.  Just  the  road.  When  you  were  given  your 
Act  of  Parliament  you  were  expected  to  maintain 
certain  services  at  certain  fares  ? — Yes. 

4636.  You  realise  all  that  that  - means  ? — ^When 
I say  a complete  monopoly  I realise  this,  that  I 
probably  must  have  buses  going  to  distant  areas 
coming  alongside  me,  but  I think  they  should  be 
so  regulated,  both  as  to  fares  and  services,  that  they 
do  not  seriously  compete  with  me.  I do  not  want 
a ring  round  my  system  inside  which  nothing  must 
come.  That  would  be  absurd,  but  I say  I should 
get  such  regulation  of  services  and  fares  that  the 
other  man  will  not  cut  into  my  traffic,  though  I 
realise  he  must  be  there. 

4637.  Take  this  famous  Uxbridge  Road ; how 
long  ago  did  you  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  rim  there  ? Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ? — ^About 
26  years  ago. 

4638.  At  the  time  those  powers  were  given, 
obviously  the  traffic  to  be  carried  on  that  road  was 
much  less  than  it  is  to-day  ? — Yes. 

4639.  Therefore  the  Act  was  given  to  you,  the 
privilege  was  given,  in  respect  of  a much  smaller 
service  ? — ^Yes. 

4640.  You  could  not  expect  to  retain  a monopoly 
for  a much  increased  service  ? — ^No,  but  I must 
remmd  you  that  the  Regulations  under  the  Act  say 
that  I must  mam  tain  for  all  time  an  adequate, 
efficient  and  regular  service  of  tramcars  on  that 
route.  I am  required  to  do  it.  I must  change  my 
services  according  to  the  changed  circumstances.  It 
is  not  a question  of  crystallising  the  position  as  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

4641.  Quite  clearly  the  maintenance  of  a service  of 
that  kind  would  be  in  relation,  not  only  to  the  popula- 
tion, but  also  to  other  facilities  ? — I do  not  loiow. 
I think  I can  give  you  the  rules  under  which  we  are 
controlled  ; they  are  rather  stringent — “ The  Com- 
pany shall  at  all  times  after  the  opening  of  the  tram- 
ways or  any  portion  thereof  for  public  traffic  provide 
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such  service  of  cars  as  may  he  reasonably  required  by 
the  public  interest  and  the  Company  shall  be  liable 
to  a penalty  if  they  do  not.” 

4642.  If  you  do  not,  who  proceeds  against  you  ? — 
The  Ministry  of  Transport. 

4643.  By  common  informer  ? — They  will  cause  an 
inquiry,  and  if  they  find  we  are  not  providing  an 
adequate  service  they  will  call  upon  us  to  do  so.  If 
we  do  not,  we  lose  our  powers. 

4644.  Wlioever  proceeds  against  you,  to  show  you 
have  not  fulfilled  that  Section  he  must  show  that  there 
is  a considerable  section  of  the  public  not  being  catered 
for  ? — Yes. 

4646.  Therefore  if  you  are  doing  yom  share,  and 
somebody  else  is  doing  their  share,  there  is  no  case 
against  you  ? — Such  a pomt  has  not  arisen,  but  still  I 
have  to  do  my  duty.  I have  to  carry  the  passengers. 
If  a legitimate  complaint  could  be  made  against  me, 
there  is  the  charge. 

4646.  I want  to  lead  up  to  this  point  of  what  you 
call  “ jitney  ” competition.  The  figures  you  showed 
as  about  the  Uxbridge  Road,  whatever  else  they 
showed,  showed  that  at  a certain  stage  the  public 
held  off  going  by  tram  and  went  by  bus  ? — Yes. 

4647.  And  then  this  London  Traffic  Act  came  into 
force,  and  they  were  coerced  mto  going  back  to  the 
tramways  ? — I do  not  want  that  exaggerated.  I 
want  you  to  look  at  the  figures  a moment  with  me. 
What  they  show  is  this  ; that  my  traffic  decreased 
from  1922  ,■  about  18  million  passengers  a year  in  1923 
dropped  down  in  1924  to  16  millions  and  in  1925  to 
13  millions,  so  that  we  lost  those  passengers. 
Presumably  they  went  by  bus.  It  does  not  mean  we 
lost  all  our  passengers. 

4648.  I mean  that  proportion  ? — Certainly. 

4649.  Then  the  London  Traffic  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, certain  buses  were  kept  off  the  streets,  and  the 
people  who  would  have  gone  by  bus  were  not  allowed 
to  go  by  bus  but  were  compelled  to  go  by  the  trams  ? — 
They  were  compelled  to  go  by  tram  ? I suggest  they 
rather  -willingly  went  by  tram  because  we  improved 
our  service. 

4650.  If  b-uses  co"uld  be  compared  with  trams  as 
regards  road  maintenance  and  other  charges,  and 
could  be  placed  on  the  road  in  competition  -with  your 
trams  and  not  allowed  to  come  in  and  take  what  you 
call  the  cream  but  instead  compelled  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  ser-vice,  there  could  be  nothing  you  co"uld 
complain  of  in  that  competition  ? — ^Well,  I think  it 
would  be  extremely  diffioul-t — it  has  been  in  the  past — 
to  design  conditions  -under  which  people  wo-uld  be 
paying  exactly  the  same  charges. 

4651.  I am  asking  you  to  postulate  that  ? — You 
say  let  fairness  be  done  to  both  sides  ? 

4662.  Yes. — Let  the  bus  -undertaking  carry  work- 
men at  cheap  fares,  let  the  bus  pay  the  same  figure 
for  road  maintenance,  and  have  the  same  sort  of 
obligations  as  we  as  tramways  have  got ; supposing 
the  two  go  side  by  side,  what  would  happen  ? 

4653.  I do  not  say  that.  I say  there  would  be 
nothing  you  could  complain  of  in  -that  competition  ? 
— If  I am  to  compete,  no.  If  we  are  starting  a 
new  line,  and  we  are  both  on  equal  terms,  then  I as  a 
tramway  operator  would  have  nothing  to  grumble 
about,  but  the  public  would  very  soon  have  a great 
deal  to  grumble  about.  They  would  say  “ We  do 
not  want  otu’  streets  turned  into  a battlefield  for  you 
two.” 

4654.  That  is  another  question  ; that  is  a question 
of  street  regulations.  Why  I am  asking  you  this 
question  is  this.  I have  gone  very  carefully  through 
this  Memorandmn,  and  I find  that  you  ask  at  various 
stages  for  protection.  There  is  not  a word  about  the 
protection  of  the  public  ? — I am  suggesting  to  you 
that  unless  you  protect  me  you  will  not  protect 
the  public. 


4656.  You  ask  for  a complete  monopoly,  and  if  you 
had  that  I want  to  know  what  protection  the  pubho 
would  get.  You  have  invoked  the  London  Traffic 
Act.  That  has  brought  into  force  the  restricted 
streets  all  over  London.  There  have  been  a gi-eat 
many  increases  of  fares,  because  the  private  bus 
o-wner,  the  person  who  is  called  the  irresponsible 
person — I do  not  know  why  you  should  so  describe 
him — has  been  crowded  out,  and  fares  have  gone  up. 
There  was  a company  riuming  between  Victoria  and 
Charing  Cross,  and  the  fare  charged  was  Id.  That 
company  was  absorbed  by  the  Combine,  and  the  day 
after  the  absorption  the  fare  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Victoria  went  up  to  2d.  ? — I do  not  know  of  that 
instance,  but  still  I can  qrrite  believe  it.  After  all, 
the  ones  that  came  in  to  compete  with  the  large 
-undertakers  soon  foimd  that  they  were  not  doing  too 
well  at  the  ordinary  fare,  but  if  they  cut  the  fare  they 
got  a lot  of  traffic  at  the  expense  of  the  other  people. 

4656.  To  the  benefit  of  the  public  ? — If  you 
can  pi-it  the  fares  do-wn  to  that  level  for  every- 
body, but  that  is  impossible.  They  were  rmming 
in  a little  way  quite  satisfactorily,  but  they  were 
rmming  below  the  economic  limit.  I could  give  you  a 
case  in  North  London  where  a large  company  started 
by  charging  a low  fare,  and  they  almost  ended  in 
bankruptcy. 

4657.  That  is  the  end  of  the  competition  ? — It  is 
very  unfortunate  for  the  public  if  this  man  is  bankrupt 
and  is  not  there  to  carry  them. 

4658.  You  would  always  be  there  ? — I am  not  so 
sure. 

4669.  You  are  asking  for  a complete  monopoly  ? — 
Yes.  When  I say  complete  monopoly,  I want  you  to 
recognise  that  I cannot  have  a monopoly  miless  I am 
very  thoroughly  controlled.  I say  I am  verythoroughly 
controlled  to-day  as  far  as  tramways  are  concerned. 
When  I say  monopoly  I do  not  mean  anything  which 
is  really  foolish.  I do  not  wish  because  I have  a 
tramway  between  A.  and  B.  that  no  buses  should  be 
allowed.  I recognise  that  wo-uld  be  foolish.  I want 
the  regulation  of  the  bus  service  fares  to  be  such  that 
they  do  not  eat  into  my  traffic,  provided  I am  giving 
a proper  service  and  am  properly  controlled  for  the 
p-urpose. 

4660.  You  referred  to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
and  to  the  provision  with  regard  to  lights  on  vehicles, 
which  you  said  was  now  law.  Of  course,  you  know 
the  provisions  as  contained  in  the  draft  Bill  are  not 
law.  There  were  certain  exceptions  made  ? — ^I  did 
not  know  that. 

4661.  You  said  you  had  cases  of  accidents  ? — ^I 
have  had  cases  of  tramcars  running  into  bicycles 
-without  lights.  Of  course,  I make  it  quite  clear  that  in 
the  old  days  there  was  the  running  into  cattle,  and 
my  point  was  that  it  was  desirable  that  men  in  charge 
of  droves  of  cattle  should  carry  some  light  so  that, 
in  my  case  the  tramcar,  and  also  other  drivers,  should 
know  there  was  something  there.  Obviously,  when 
it  is  common  practice  for  practically  everybody  to 
carry  a light,  no  driver  expects  to  come  across  ob- 
structions of  one  sort  or  another  without  lights,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  extremely  dangerous. 

4662.  The  regulation  makes  for  increased  danger  if 
it  is  broken  ? — Yes. 

4663.  May  I ask  you  another  question  ? The 
ordmary  tram  has  this  disadvantage  over  other  road 
vehicles,  that  it  cannot  turn.  That  fact,  therefore, 
makes  it  rather  a danger.  That  danger  is  increased 
because  of  its  very  rapid  acceleration  and  deceleration. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  one  of  the  best  thmgs 
that  could  be  done  for  road  traffic  would  be  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a general  code  of  signals  whereby  drivers 
could  show  what  they  were  going  to  do.  Is  any  such 
instruction  given  to  your  tram  drivers  ? — ^They  have 
general  driving  instructions. 

4664.  As  regards  traffic  on  the  road  ? — To  inform 
other  vehicles,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  what  they  are 
doing.  Of  course,  it  is  not  easy  for  a tramcar  driver 
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to  put  out  Ms  arm,  for  example.  It  is  not  possible. 
We  give  our  conductors  full  instructions  to  look  after 
the  safety  of  their  own  pas.sengers,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  warn  oncoming  vehicles  when  they  are 
going  to  stop.  I would  say  this,  that  the  record  of  the 
tramcar  as  regards  accidents  is  probably  as  good  as 
anything  else,  if  not  better  than  anything  else,  in 
London.  You  must  not  forget  that. 

4665.  [Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : You  referred  to  live 
stock  being  driven  on  the  road.  Can  you  suggest  any 
alteration  in  the  present  regulation  in  regard  to  that  ? 
— I suggest  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  livestock 
should  carry  a lamp. 

4666.  That  is  so  now  ? — I thought  something  was 
said  about  driving  cattle.  You  could  not  have  tail 
lamps  on  sheep. 

4667.  You  said  the  drover.  You  do  not  suggest 
anything  else  ? — No. 

4668.  You  do  not  suggest  that  a farm  vehicle  should 
carry  anything  more  than  a red  light  ? — I thiiik  the 
farm  vehicle  is  exempt. 

4669.  I think  the  Minister  has  power  to  exempt 
certain  vehicles  ? — Yes,  and  we  contend  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  that  power. 

4670.  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  Witnesses  that 
the  regulation  with  regard  to  noise  applying  to  certain 
vehicles  does  not  apply  to  a tramcar*? — That  I cannot 
understand.  We  must  maintain  our  cars  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  licensors.  The  cars  are  licensed, 
and  they  must  be  run  to  their  satisfaction.  In  London, 
the  police  license  the  cars,  and  if  a policeman  comes 
across  a noisy  tramcar  he  gives  the  driver  a note  and 
the  car  has  to  run  into  the  shed  immediately.  We 
are  controlled  in  London.  We  must  not  have  noisy 
vehicles. 

4671.  There  is  no  obligation  on  you  to  prevent  the 
bumping  of  the  tramcars  when  they  go  over  the  joints 
of  the  rails  ? — We  have  to  run  our  undertaking  in  a 
satisfactory  and  efficient  manner. 

4672.  Is  not  the  tramcar  also  a bumper  when  it 
goes  across  the  rail  ? — Not  a really  good  tramcar. 

4673.  Not  with  really  good  tramcars  and  really 
good  metals  ? — It  is  simply  a question  of  maintenance. 

4674.  {Lord  Northampton)  : You  say  in  paragraph 
29  “ In  result,  the  cost  of  providing  street  transport 
per  seat  mile  (passenger  trairsport  is  simply  the 
provision  of  moving  seats)  is,  when  all  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration,  probably  less  by  tramway 
than  any  other  means  ” ? — Yes. 

4676.  You  think  you  have  taken  every  expenditure 
into  consideration  ? — Yes,  every  ruiming  expense. 

4676.  Can  you  explain  to  me  why  there  are  certain 
tramway  undertakings  that  have  become  insolvent  ? — ■ 
Because  there  are  so  many  waste  seats.  They  are 
providing  seats  cheaply  enough,  it  is  true,  but  nobody 
is  u.sing  them. 

4677.  Does  not  that  difficulty  hold  good  with  the 
buses  ?— No,  I want  to  make  this  quite  clear.  First 
of  all,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a tramcar  seat  mile  is 
considerably  less  than  a bus  seat  mile.  For  example, 
I am  required  by  Statute  to  give  a regular  service,  and 
I have  got  to  carry  my  passengers  at  certain  definite 
low  fares.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  cheap  my  seats, 
if  I cannot  get  the  proper  fare  for  them  and  I cannot 
get  sufficient  passengers  on  those  seats,  I am  going  to 
lose  money.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
Sheer  cheapness  itself  will  not  do  it. 

4678.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
roadway,  I understand  that  only  25  per  cent,  of  your 
expenditure  is  due  to  the  tramcars  running  on  the 
roadway,  and  the  other  75  per  cent,  is  the  normal 
expenditure  on  the  roadway  with  its  asphalt  surface 
on  concrete  foundations  ? — Yes. 
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4679.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  full 
weight  of  the  tram.  The  extra  cost  of  your  concrete 
is  probably  to  a certain  extent  due  to  larger  tramcars  ? 
— No,  the  new  concrete  beds  were  needed  when  heavy 
vehicular  traffic  other  than  the  tramcar  came  on  to 
the  road.  A tramcar  running  on  a rail  spreads  the 
weight  through  the  rail  over  an  enormous  area,  where- 
as a mechanically  propelled  vehicle  corMng  along  with 
the  wheel  right  on  to  the  top  of  the  paving  is  an 
almost  perfect  concrete  breaker,  because  it  is  almost 
point  contact.  The  tramcar  weight  is  spread  through 
the  rail  over  a great  area,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  we 
did  not  find  these  heavy  beds  necessary  until  mechani- 
cal vehicles  came  on  the  road. 

4680.  Your  tramcars  were  not  smaller  in  those 
days  ? — In  some  cases  yes,  in  other  oases  no.  The 
London  tramcar  has  been  the  same  size  for  upwards 
of  25  years,  I think. 

4681.  There  are  no  means,  I suppose,  of  adjusting 
the  hours  of  labour  or  other  arrangements  so  as  to 
eliminate  those  long  periods  of  wasteful  hours  ? — Well, 
that  is  a very  great  problem.  We  have  to-day  a 
considerable  number  of  what  we  term  “ spht-turns.” 
A “ spht-turn  ” is  one  where  a man  comes  on  duty  at, 
say,  6 in  the  morning,  works  about  four  or  five  hours, 
and  then  goes  off  duty.  He  comes  on  duty  again 
about  4 in  the  afternoon  and  works  until  about  7 in 
the  evening.  In  the  gap  between  the  two  duties  he 
is  off  duty  and  receives  no  pay.  These  are  known  as 
“ split-turns.”  Every  schedule  has  its  percentage  of 
them,  but  the  men  do  not  like  them.  They  are  always 
kicking  against  them,  and  I have  some  sympathy  with 
them.  There  is  a limit  to  the  number  that  we  can 
introduce  into  any  one  schedule. 

4682.  How  is  that  limit  set  ? By  negotiation  with 
the  men  ? — By  negotiation  as  to  what  that  limit  may 
be.  We  employers  try  to  get  the  maximum  number  of 
split-turns  ; the  employees  very  naturally  try  to  get 
the  minimum,  and  the  result  is  somewhere  between  the 
two. 

4683.  What  are  the  labour  conditions  in  the  jitney 
buses  ? Are  they  entirely  uncontrolled  conditions  ? — 
Their  labour  conditions  are  very  elementary.  In  the 
North  of  England  and  in  the  Midlands  it  is  often 
found  that  a man  who  has  an  ordinary  job  somewhere 
runs  a jitney  in  his  spare  time,  with  a member  of  his 
family  as  the  conductor,  and  keeps  the  little  jitney 
bus  in  the  back  yard.  It  is  quite  a common  thing,  and 
there  is  no  sort  of  control  over  the  labour  conditions. 
They  pay  wretched  wages,  if  they  employ  anybody  at 
all,  but  it  is  very  often  just  a family  job.  They  are 
doing  a great  deal  of  harm. 

4684.  You  say  in  paragraph  28  that  the  tramcars 
use  a minimum  of  street  space,  with  a comparatively 
Mgh  seating  capacity.  But  they  are  coirfined  to  a 
certain  route  and  for  that  reason  they  obstruct  the 
traffic  more  ? — First  of  all,  I repeat  the  point  that  I 
make  in  that  piaragraph  that  a tramcar  is  the  most 
economic  user  of  space  per  passenger  on  the  highway. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  per  square  foot  of 
space  covered  is  less  than  with  anything  else.  I Imow  it 
has  been  stated  that  a tramcar  is  obstructive  to  other 
traffic.  It  is  not  so.  This  remarkable  fact  emerges. 
On  the  London  streets  to-day  the  average  speed  of 
traffic  on  tramway  routes,  and  when  I say  traffic  I 
am  speaking  of  buses,  and  tMs  is  extracted  from  bus 
schedules,  the  average  speed  of  the  buses  on  tramway 
routes  is  higher  than  the  average  speed  of  buses  on 
non-tramway  routes.  I will  give  you  the  figures. 

4685.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? The  compe- 
tition of  fast-moving  traffic  ? — Nothing  to  do  with 
competition.  If  we  take  the  hours  between  10  a.m. 
and  6 p.m.,  the  average  scheduled  speed  of  buses  on 
tramway  routes  in  London,  both  ours,  the  L.C.C.  and 
all  the  other  Municipahties,  is  9-8  miles  per  hour. 
On  the  non-tramway  track  route  (and  that  includes 
everything — of  course  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it 
includes  not  only  such  places  as  Oxford  Street  and 
the  City,  but  also  large  country  areas)  it  is  9-5  miles 
per  hour.  If  we  take  the  time  between  10  a.m.  and 
6 p.m.,  the  average  s^Deed  on  tramway  tracks  is  9-4 
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m.p.h.,  and  on  non-tramway  tracks  9 m.p.h.  You 
ask  me  for  the  reason.  I think  to  any  careful  observer 
the  reason  is  apparent.  Any  ordinary  highway 
utilised  entirely  by  motor  vehicles  is  generally  largely 
unoccupied  except  towards  the  crown.  There  is 
always  a space  at  the  sides  where  there  is  no  vehicle. 
All  the  vehicles  tend  to  keep  to  the  crown  of  the 
road.  The  side  of  the  road  is  largely  unused.  Nobody 
dare  overtake  on  the  near  side,  because  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  a driver  coming  back  to  that  side,  and 
to  overtake  on  the  off  side  brings  you  too  near  the 
crown  and  into  the  face  of  on-coming  traffic.  If  you 
take  the  tramway  route,  you  will  find  the  near  side 
of  the  road  is  used  a great  deal  more.  You  will  find 
you  can  pass  any  tram  either  on  the  off  or  the  near 
side  with  a good  deal  of  safety,  because  you  know 
exactly  where  it  is  and  where  it  is  going  to  be. 

4686.  I thought  it  was  a grievance  of  yours  that 
the  motor  traffic  follows  the  tramway  track  ? — No, 
I have  no  grievance  at  all  on  that ; they  have  a perfect 
right  to  follow,  but  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the 
speeds  are  higher  on  the  tramway  routes  than  off. 

4687.  One  other  small  point  on  the  question  that 
was  asked  about  signalling.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
tramcar  designers  that  they  should  have  a spot  Hght 
in  the  same  way  as  a motor  car  ? When  the  brakes 
are  put  on  the  light  automatically  shows  to  give 
warning  to  vehicles  following  behind  ? — That  has  been 
discussed,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  under  discussion 
between  ourselves  and  the  technical  advisers  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  That  might  be  a desirable 
thing.  It  is  one  httle  thing  more  to  add  to  the 
equipment  of  a tramcar.  A good  deal  of  the  opposition 
by  tramway  people  to  these  things  is  based  entirely 
on  their  want  of  resources.  It  all  means  more  cost. 
When  we  see  our  undertakings  are  in  a bad  way  we  do 
not  easily  face  something  which  is  going  to  cost  us 
something  else,  even  though  it  may  be  relatively  a small 
sum.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  something  on  the 
back  of  a tramcar  as  on  the  back  of  a motor  oar  to 
signal  to  overtaldng  traffic  when  the  oar  is  going  to 
stop. 

4688.  {Major  Astor)  : You  mentioned  a central 

authority,  I think,  to  run  the  tramways  and  other 
road  transport.  Is  not  that  so  ? — A central  authority 
to  license,  I think  I said. 

4689.  You  have  not  considered  an  authority  to 
control  the  various  kinds  of  transport  in  a certain 
area  ? — No,  I have  not  gone  into  that. 

4690.  {Chairman)  : There  is  one  question  I was 
going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Spencer.  AYhen  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  gave  evidence  on  behaK  of  the  Municipal  Tram- 
ways Association,  he  spoke  about  traffic  passing 


tramoars  on  the  near  side,  and  he  suggested  that  it 
was  a dangerous  iiractice.*  Have  you  anything 
to  say  about  that  ? — I do  not  know.  Did  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain say  he  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  pass 
tramcars  on  the  near  side  ? 

4691.  I think  he  suggested  that  a rule  which  applies 
in  Glasgow  . . ? — Yes,  I realise  now. 

4692.  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  danger  it 
might  be  adopted  universally.  Have  you  any  view 
about  that  ? — To  look  at  it  purely  selfishly  I should 
like  to  see  it  adopted,  but  whether  it  is  reasonable 
to  other  users  of  the  roads  is  doubtful.  It  would  bring 
down  the  speed  of  all  other  traffic  to  the  speed  of  the 
tramcar. 

4693.  Not  necessarily,  would  it  ? — The  obligation 
is  to  stop  when  the  tramcar  is  discharging  passengers  ? 

4694.  Yes,  that  is  right  ? — Of  course  if  any  one 
runs  into  passengers  alighting  from  a tramcar  they 
are  liable  to  prosecution  for  dangerous  driving. 
That  is  so  to-day.  Whether  it  is  necessary  to  go 
further  than  that  and  make  a man  pull  up  his  car 
whether  passengers  are  getting  on  or  not,  I do  not 
like  to  say. 

4696.  Is  your  experience  that  accidents  have 
happened  when  cars  have  been  passing  on  the  left  ? 

■ — ^Yes. 

4696.  You  have  told  us  that  the  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  the  tramcar  is  comparatively  small  ? — 
Yes,  at  any  rate  the  fatal  accidents.  I thinli  we  have 
a remarkably  low  record  in  London.  As  regards 
other  accidents,  I have  not  any  evidence  with  me. 

4697.  Wlien  you  talk  of  accidents  which  include 
tramcars,  do  you  include  those  of  people  linocked 
down  by  a motor  oar  in  those  circumstances  ? — No, 
that  is  not  a tramcar  accident.  I am  speaking  of 
people  knocked  down  by  tramcars.  We  have  in 
fact  prosecuted  motorists  who  have  caused  accidents 
to  people  getting  on  to  our  tramcars  or  gettmg  off. 
They  were  going  to  board  a car  or  were  just  leaving  it, 
and  we  have  been  successful  in  several  prosecutions 
against  motorists  for  driving  dangerously,  having 
regard  to  those  circumstances. 

4698.  You  think  the  law  on  dangerous  driving  is 
sufficient  ? You  would  not  advocate  anything  to 
compel  other  traffic  to  stop  or  to  pass  on  the  right  ? 
— ^Well,  I have  not  consulted  my  Association  on  that. 
So  far  as  London  is  concerned  I would  not  put  that 
forward. 

{Chairman)  ; We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  I wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  evidence. 

* Q.  3647  et  seq.,  page  260. 
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APPENDICES  TO  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Association. 

Memo.  No.  15,  Appendix  No.  I. 

THE  TRAMWAYS  AND  LIGHT  RAILWAYS  ASSOCIATION,  1928. 

List  of  Companies  (49). 


1.  Barnsley  & District  Traction  Co.,  Ltd. 

2.  Bath  Electric  Tramways  Ltd. 

3.  Birmingham  & Midland  Tramways  Joint 

Committee. 

4.  Bristol  Tramways  & Carriage  Co.,  Ltd. 

5.  Carlisle  & District  Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 

6.  Chatham  & District  Light  Railways  Co. 

7.  Cheltenham  & District  Light  Railway  Co. 

8.  Dewsbury,  Ossett  & Soothill  Nether  Tramways  Co. 

9.  Dudley,  Stourbridge  & District  Electric  Traction 

Co.,  Ltd. 

10.  Gateshead  & District  Tramways  Co. 

11.  Gosport  & Fareham  Tramways  Co. 

12.  Gravesend  & Northfieet  Electric  Tramways  Ltd. 

13.  Great  Grimsby  Street  Tramways  Co. 

14.  Hastings  & District  Electric  Tramways  Co.,  Ltd. 

16.  Isle  of  Thanet  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

16.  Jarrow  & District  Electric  Traction  Co.,  Ltd. 

17.  Kidderminster  & Stourport  Electric  Tramways 

18.  Lancashire  United  Transport  & Power  Co.,  Ltd. 

19.  Leamington  & Warwick  Electrical  Co.,  Ltd. 

20.  Llandudno  & Colwyn  Bay  Electric  Railway  Ltd. 

21.  Llanelly  & District  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 

22.  London  United  Tramways  Ltd. 

23.  Mansfield  & District  Tramways  Ltd. 

24.  Merthyr  Electric  Traction  & Lighting  Co.,  Ltd. 

26.  Metropolitan  Electric  Tramways  Ltd. 


26.  Mexborough  & Swinton  Tramways  Co. 

27.  Norwich  Electric  Tramways  Co. 

28.  Nottinghamshire  & Derbyshire  Traction  Co. 

29.  Peterborough  Electric  Traction  Co.,  Ltd. 

30.  Portsdown  & Horndean  Light  Railways  Co. 

31.  Rhondda  Tramways  Co.,  Ltd. 

32.  Scarborough  Tramways  Co. 

33.  South  Metropohtan  Electric  Tramways  & Lighting 

Co.,  Ltd. 

34.  South  Staffordshire  Tramways  (Lessee)  Co.,  Ltd. 

35.  Swansea  Improvements  & Tramways  Co. 

36.  Torquay  Tramways  Co.,  Ltd. 

37.  Tynemouth  & District  Electric  Traction  Co.,  Ltd. 

38.  Tyneside  Tramways  & Tramroads  Co. 

39.  Weston-super-Mare  & District  Electric  Supply  Co., 

Ltd. 

40.  Wolverhampton  District  Electric  Tramways  Ltd. 

41.  Yorkshire  (West  Riding)  Electric  Tramways  Co., 

Ltd. 

42.  Yorkshire  (Woollen  District)  Electric  Tramways 

Ltd. 

43.  Dundee  Broughty  Ferry  & District  Tramways  Co. 

44.  Dunfermline  & District  Tramways  Co. 

46.  Falliirk  & District  Tramways  Co. 

46.  Greenock  & Port  Glasgow  Motor  Services  Co. 

47.  Lanarkshire  Tramways  Co. 

48.  Rothesay  Tramways  Co. 

49.  Wemyss  & District  Tramways  Co„  Ltd. 


Memo.  No.  15,  Appendix  No.  II. 

THE  TRAMWAYS  AND  LIGHT  RAILWAYS  ASSOCIATION,  1928. 

List  of  Companies  (17). 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


Burton  & Ashby 
Camborne  & Redruth 
Glossop 

North  Staffordshire 
Potteries 
Worcester 
Wrexham 

Aberdeen  Suburban 

Dumbarton 

Musselburgh 


> Discontinued. 


11.  Wantage 

12.  Wisbech 

13.  Ilkeston 

14.  South  Staffordshire 

(Lessee). 

15.  Babbacombe  Cliff 

16.  Great  Orme 

17.  Trafford  Park 


\ Owned  by  Railway 
J Companies. 

\ Absorbed  by  other 
r Companies. 


\Not  Members  of  the 
/ Association. 
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Memo.  No.  15,  Appendix  No.  III. 

RETURN  FOR  48  COMPANIES  for  1912  ; FOR  49  COMPANIES  for  1913  and  1918  to  1927  INCLUSIVE. 


Year. 

Total 

Passengers 

Carried. 

Receipts. 

Working 

Expenses. 

Net 

Receipts. 

Capital 

Expenditure. 

Percentage 
Net  Receipts 
to  Capital 
Expenditure. 

1912 

445,878,686 

2,555,376 

1,617,377 

937,999 

17,406,818 

6-39 

(48  Cos.) 
1913  ... 

476,861,422 

2,757,465 

1,748,178 

1,009,277 

17,828,943 

5-66 

1918 

634,121,117 

4,233,776 

2,999,611 

1,234,166 

17,965,563 

6-87 

1919  ... 

681,373,601 

4,978,455 

3,895,675 

1,082,880 

16,625,632 

6-51 

1920  ... 

693,336,052 

5,635,676 

4,679,834 

956,842 

17,159,907 

5-57 

1921 

603,086,722 

6,871,584 

4,636,585 

1,234,999 

17,612,754 

7-06 

1922  ... 

578,696,995 

5,348,745 

4,046,030 

1,302,716 

17,624,342 

7-39 

1923  ... 

593,339,017 

5,059,866 

3,884,928 

1,174,928 

17,969,224 

6-66 

1924  ... 

589,127,001 

4,342,748 

3,463,700 

879,048 

17,726,089 

5-49 

1925  ... 

565,470,205 

3,969,071 

3,279,751 

689,320 

17,660,667 

3-88 

1926 

524,235,995 

3,665,053 

3,107,737 

547,316 

17,769,043 

3-08 

1927 

546,073,908 

3,727,412 

3,091,499 

636,913 

17,301,533 

3-675 

Memo.  No.  15,  Appendix  No.  IV. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS,  LIMITED. 

THE  LONDON  UNITED  TRAMWAYS,  LIMITED. 

THE  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS  & LIGHTING  CO.  LTD. 


COMBINED  STATISTICS. 


Revenue. 

Passengers  Carried. 

Year. 

Amount. 

P.C.M. 

Car  Mileage. 

Ordinary. 

Percent. 

of 

Total. 

Workmen. 

Percent. 

of 

Ordinary 

Total. 

1922 

£ 

1,588,589 

d. 

21-15 

18,027,171 

166,161,481 

86-2 

26,632,730 

16-0 

192,794,211 

1923 

1,326,361 

17-00 

18,720,027 

163,653,790 

86-3 

25,989,575. 

16-9 

189,643,365 

1924 

1,222,466 

16-42 

19,027,765 

163,440,451 

86-3 

26,463,022 

17-2 

179,893,473 

1925 

1,124,283 

14-13 

19,099,282 

142,223,614 

83-6 

28,010,506 

19-7 

170,234,020 

1926 

1,104,133 

14-29 

18,610,666 

141,710,696 

83-6 

27,764,862 

19-6 

169,466,468 

Gen.  Strike 
1927 

1,142,359 

13-86 

19,772,423 

149,662,797 

82-8 

31,237,241 

20-9 

180,800,038 

1928 

1,228,230 

14-63 

20,163,000 

161,244,660 

83-0 

33,001,840 

20-6 

194,246,400 

Estimated 
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\Qoniirmed. 


Memo.  No.  15,  Appendix  No.  V. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS,  LIMITED. 


Revenue. 

Total  Passengers  Carried. 

Year. 

Amount. 

P.C.M. 

Car  Mileage. 

Ordinary. 

Percent. 

of 

Total. 

Workmen. 

Per  cent, 
of 

Ordinary 

Total. 

1922 

£ 

980,787 

d. 

21-75 

10,822,433 

103,890,213 

84-9 

18,526,042 

17-9 

122,416,255 

1923 

819,985 

17-35 

11,347,603 

99,992,787 

84-4 

18,440,096 

18-4 

118,432,883 

1924 

744,811 

15-35 

11,648,706 

92,245,557 

83-4 

18,302,486 

19-8 

110,548,043 

1925 

668,756 

13-84 

11,594,081 

83,441,859 

81-2 

19,373,948 

23-2 

102,815,807 

1926 

628,569 

13-38 

11,268,506 

80,189,130 

80-9 

18,860,324 

23-5 

99,049,464 

Gen.  Strike 
1927 

637,851 

12-83 

11,933,524 

83,276,261 

79-8 

21,080,784 

25-2 

104,357,045 

1928 

680,000 

13-60 

12,053,000 

90,200,000 

80-6 

21,800,000 

24-2 

112,000,000 

Estimated 

Memo.  No.  15,  Appendix  No.  VI. 

THE  LONDON  UNITED  TRAMWAYS,  LTD. 


UXBRIDGE  ROAD. 


Revenue. 

Competitive  Bus 

Tramcar 

Year. 

Amount. 

P.C.M. 

Car  Mileage. 

Mileage. 

Passengers. 

1922  

£ 

169,642 

d. 

23-51 

1,731,543 

780,000 

18,250,166 

1923  

140,766 

18-19 

1,856,938 

1,200,000 

18,092,624 

1924  

126,150 

14-82 

2,043,269 

2,200,000 

16,878,585 

1926  

98,078 

12-05 

1,962,904 

3,250,000 

13,149,896 

1926  

114,713 

14-80 

1,860,618 

2,600,000 

15,388,276 

General  Strike 
1927  

126,676 

15-19 

2,002,074 

2,350,000 

17,237,990 

1928  (Estimated) 

146,700 

16-88 

2,086,200 

2,350,000 

19,700,000 

(34491  L) 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

Friday,  15th  February,  1929. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWBN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sir  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O. , M.C. 

[Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

[Assistant  Secretary).  • 


Mb.  Edward  S.  Shrapnbll-Smith,  O.B.E. , M.Inst.T.,  called  and  examined. 


4609.  [Chairman)  : Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith,  you  are 
giving  evidence,  I understand,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Users  Association,  of  which  you  are 
President  ? — Yes,  and  also  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish 
Commercial  Motor  Users  Association. 

4700.  You  have  submitted  the  Memorandum  we 
have  before  us  ? — Yes. 


Memo.  No.  16. 

MEMORANDUM 


SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

CoMMBRCiAi  Motor  Users  Association  (Incor- 
porated) AND  THE  Scottish  Commbrciax 
Motor  Users  Association  (Incorporated). 


Mr.  Edward  S.  Shrapnbel-Smith,  C.B.E., 
M.Inst.T.,  will  say  : — 

QUAirFICATIONS  OE  WITNESS. 

1.  [a)  I have  been  closely  identified  with  the 
introduction  and  development  of  road  motor  trans- 
port in  this  country  for  upwards  of  33  years.  I am 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  road  transport 
during  those  years. 

(6)  I was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool 
SeH-Propelled  Traffic  Association  from  1896  to  1902. 
The  late  Lord  Derby  was  President,  with  the  late 
Sir  Alfred  Jones  (Elder  Dempster  Line)  as  Chairman. 
The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Holt  (Blue  Funnel  Line)  and 
other  prominent  Liverpool  shipowners  and  merchants 
were  on  the  Council.  The  Association  had  for  its 
object  “ The  Scientific  Development  of  Self-Propelled 
Road  Traffic.” 

(c)  I was  honora:^  organizer  of  the  competitive 
heavy  motor  trials  in  Lancashire  in  the  years  1896, 
1899  and  1901.  These  were  recognised  very  widely 
and  were  attended  by  delegates  of  the  British  and 
of  Foreign  Governments.  I prepared  the  reports  on 
these  trials. 

(d)  The  question  of  schemes  having  for  their 
object  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  transit  of  merchan- 
dise between  Liverpool  and  East  Lancashire  was 
always  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  in  Liverpool. 
I was  a member  of  the  Special  Committee  set  up 
by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  this 
subject,  from  1897  to  1900.  I represented  the 
Liverpool  Self-Propelled  Traffic  Association  on  the 
Committee  which  included,  in  addition  to  represen- 
tatives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representatives 
of  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  the  Bootle  Corporation, 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbom  Board,  the  Liverpool 
Cotton  Association,  and  other  bodies. 

From  that  date  forward  I have  been  continuously 
associated  with  pioneering  and  development  work 
connected  with  both  goods  and  passenger  road 
motor  transport. 

(e)  I was  General  Manager  and  Secretary  from  1901 
to  1903  of  one  of  the  pioneer  road  transport  companies 
in  Lancashire. 


From  1904  to  1917,  I was  Editor  of  “ The  Com- 
mercial Motor.” 

(/)  I was  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Commercial  Motor 
Users  Association  from  its  establishment  in  1903  to 
1918,  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  from  1918  to 
1921,  and  President  of  the  Association  and  Chairman 
of  its  National  Council  from  1921  to  the  present  date. 

[g)  I have,  since  its  being  set  up  in  1912,  been 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of 
Mechanical  Road  Transport  Associations. 

[h)  I am  a Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  British 
Empire  and  a Member  of  Coimcil  of  the  Ristitute  of 
Transport.  I am  a Director  of  or  adviser  to  various 
transport  companies,  and  I am  frequently  consulted 
on  matters  arising  in  connection  with  road  transport. 

[i)  I have  served  as  a member  of,  amongst  others. 
Departmental  Committees  dealing  with  : — 

The  Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles. 

Road  Conveyance  of  Goods  by  Railway  Com- 
panies, of  which  the  late  Mr.  Balfom-Browne 
was  Chairman. 

The'  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Hackney 
Vehicles. 

Lights  on  Vehicles. 

[j)  I am  also  a member  of  the  Roads  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  This  is  a 
Statutory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Minister. 

Memorandum  of  Joint  Conference  of  Motoring 
Organisations. 

2.  The  Witness  will  support  in  detail  a n'umber  of 
the  points  in  this  Memorandum,*  as  presented  by 
Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  and  -will  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
any  remaining  points,  or  to  endeavour  to  indicate 
to  the  Commissioners  which  of  the  following  Witnesses 
will  do  so,  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  his  evidence. 

Constitution  of  the  Commeroiad  Motor  Users 
Association. 

3.  [a)  The  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association, 
of  which  I am  President,  was  founded  in  1903,  and 
incorporated  in  1912  'under  the  Companies  Act  with 
a licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  registered 
'with  limited  liability  'without  the  addition  of  the 
word  “ Limited  ” to  its  name. 

(6)  The  principal  objects  of  the  Association  are  to 
watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  users  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles.  Membership  is  limited 
to  o-wners  and  users  of  such  vehicles.  The  Head 
Offices  of  the  Association  are  in  London.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  country  is  grouped  into  Dmsions, 
which  in  turn  are  sub-dmded  into  areas,  each  of 
which  has  its  Divisional  or  Area  Committee,  the 
result  being  that  the  Association  is  in  close  touch 
■with  users  of  commercial  motor  vehicles  throughout 
the  country.  The  membership  of  the  Association 


* Memo.  No.  9,  page  196. 
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numbers  between  five  and  six  thousand  individuals, 
firms  or  companies  who  own  upwards  of  100,000 
road  motor  vehicles.  They  include  haulage  contractors, 
omnibus  and  coach  proprietors,  and  traders  who  own 
their  own  motor  transport. 

Interests  Represented. 

4.  The  interests  of  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation may  be  approximately  classed  as  follows  : — • 

I.  Road  Transport  Contractors  ...  26  per  cent. 

II.  Motor  Coach  Proprietors  ...  10  per  cent. 

III.  Ancillary  users,  i.e.,  producers 
and  traders  conveying  their 
own  goods  in  their  own  ve- 
hicles (or  in  vehicles  per- 
manently hired  to  them)  ...  65  per  cent. 

Typical  Activities  and  Status  op  the  Association. 

5.  (a)  In  addition  to  Parliamentary  and  legislative 
work,  conducted  by  the  Association  in  the  general 
interest  of  its  membership  and  support  of  its  objects, 
the  Association  provides  legal  defence  for  its  members, 
gives  legal  advice  on  road  motor  transport  matters, 
furnishes  expert  engineering  advice,  issues  a quarterly 
journal,  supplies  specific  routes  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  arranges  for  the  analysis  and 
valuation  of  lubricating  oils  and  motor  fuels  for  its 
members,  and  (in  conjunction  with  the  British 
Waterworks  Association  and  other  representative 
organizations)  administers  an  agreed  scheme  for  the 
provision  of  roadside  water  supplies  for  steam 
wagons. 

(6)  The  Association  practically  occupies,  in  respect 
of  commercial  road  motor  owners,  the  same  position 
which  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  occupies  in  relation 
to  private  motor  car  owners.  It  primarily  exists  to 
further  the  development  of  the  general  cause  of  road 
motor  transport. 

(c)  H.M.  the  King  honoured  the  Association  by 
becoming  its  Patron  on  the  21st  May,  1920. 

Activities  which  are  Left  to  Other 
Organisations  . 

6.  (a)  The  Association  does  not  concern  itself  with 
wages  or  conditions  of  labour,  or  with  the  settlement 
of  rates  and  charges,  or  with  fare  schedules.  These 
matters  are  outside  its  purview,  and  have  on  successive 
occasions  been  ruled  by  the  National  Council  of  the 
Commercial  Mlbtor  Users  Association  as  matters  with 
which  the  Association  should  not  deal. 

(6)  The  Association  does  not  in  any  way  control  or 
seek  to  control  the  trading  activities  of  its  members. 
They  are  entirely  free  to  compete  with  one  another 
so  far  as  the  Association  is  concerned. 

Road  Transport  Pioneer  Development  not  done 
BY  Railway  Companies. 

1.  (a)  The  development  of  road  motor  transport 
has  not  been  at  the  hands  of  railway  companies, 
except  to  an  ahnost  negligible  degree  in  relation  to 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  their  undertakings. 

(6)  Continuous  pioneering  and  development  work 
was  undertaken  by  non-railway  enterprise  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements  of  producers 
and  traders,  and  has  been  maintained  so  far  under 
separate  management,  distinct  and  apart  from 
railway  enterprise  and  largely  competitive  with  it. 

(c)  Non-railway  operators  of  road  motor  vehicles, 
by  providing  an  alternative  to  the  railway  service, 
have  greatly  assisted  trade  and  industry  in  the 
country,  and  furnished  travelling  facilities  in  remote 
country  districts  and  elsewhere. 

(d)  I was  personally  in  touch  with  a number  of 
public  motor  services  in  this  country  running  to 
time-table,  and  in  some  cases  serving  railway  stations, 
which  were  instituted  by  non-railway  undertakers 


prior  to  1903,  the  first  year  of  the  original  Great 
Western  Railway  activity,  and  in  a few  cases  going 
back  as  early  as  1897  and  1898. 

Post-War  Dippioulties. 

8.  {a)  There  has  been  a steady  diminution  of 
profitable  worldng  in  goods  haulage  by  road,  other 
than  where  a haulage  undertaker  is  linked  up  with  a 
special  trade,  since  the  year  1921,  and  large  numbers 
of  haulage  contractors  who  were  apparently  fiourishing 
in  1921  have  gone  out  of  business. 

(6)  The  raising  of  railway  rates  in  September,  1920, 
gave  a great,  but  artificial,  stimulus  to  road  motor 
transport.  This  coincided  with  the  flooding  of  the 
home  market  with  thousands  of  war-returned  vehicles, 
sold  by  the  Disposals  Board  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions.  This  sudden  accession  of  very  large 
numbers  of  low-priced  vehicles  in  the  hands  of  owner 
drivers,  who  did  not  possess  much  business  training, 
caused  grave  upset  to  the  stable  portions  of  the  road 
transport  industry.  This  state  of  afiairs  was  no  more 
satisfactory  to  the  better  organized  elements  in  road 
transport  than  it  was  to  the  railway  companies,  and 
some  of  those  evil  consequences  still  remain,  as,  for 
example,  the  difficulty  of  re-establishing  economic 
rates  for  services  rendered.  From  this  “ welter  ” of 
excessive  services  at  unduly  low  charges  there  has 
been  a survival,  as  small  owners,  of  many  of  the  best 
types  of  ex-service  men,  more  particularly  those  who 
were  in  the  Royal  Army  Service  Corps  (Mechanical 
Transport)  and  the  Royal  Army  Ordnance  Corps,  as 
well  as  munerous  Naval  (Artificer)  ratings,  and  many 
of  these  men  are  now  conducting  their  businesses  on 
an  economic  basis  to  the  advantage  of  the  country 
as  well  as  themselves. 


Nature  op  Road -Borne  Trappic  and  Competition 

POR  IT. 

9.  [a)  There  are  no  comprehensive  records,  either 
official  or  unofficial,  of  road-bome  goods. 


(6)  There  are  no  comprehensive  records,  either 
official  or  unofficial,  showing  the  proportion  of  goods 
passing  by  road  which  have  at  some  time  been  on  rail. 


(c)  The  bulk  of  the  road-borne  goods  is  carried  in 
the  traders’  own  vehicles.  The  Association’s  estimate 
is  : — 


Goods  in  traders’  own  vehicles  (and 
vehicles  working  solely  for  them) 


80  per  cent' 


Goods  in  road  haulier  vehicles  ...  20  per  cent. 


(d)  The  trader  uses  his  own  vehicles  mainly  for 
distribution  because  he  gets  into  direct  contact  with 
his  customers  and  can  keep  his  transport  under  direct 
control.  They  also  possess  advertismg  value. 


National  Importance  op  Highways. 

10.  (a)  The  Association  directs  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  fact  that  recorded  expenditure 
upon  highways  in  fact  includes  expenditure  upon 
fences,  footpaths,  kerbs,  channels,  gulleys,  drains, 
white  lines,  tree-planting,  ditches,  culverts,  direction, 
warning  and  village  signs  (and  their  illumination), 
milestones,  sea-walls  and  ferries — both  for  England 
and  Wales,  and  for  Scotland.  An  apiiortionment  for 
scavenging  and  street  cleansmg  is  also  included. 
Whilst  it  is  agreed  that  most  of  the  included  heads  of 
expenditure  are  inseparable  from  or  consequential 
upon  highway  construction  and  use,  it  cannot  fairly 
be  claimed  that  all  of  them  exclusively  concern  the 
carriageway  or  motor  traffic. 

(6)  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that,  apart  from 
their  use  by  motor  traffic,  highways — as  of  old — serve 
many  interests.  They  provide  a right  of  way  for  all 
subjects  of  the  King,  including  pedestrians  and 
cyclists  ; to  serve  many  naval  and  military  require- 
ments they  are  essential ; horses,  cattle  and  five 
stock  tread  them;  the  railways  depend  upon  them 
for  all  but  their  siding-to-siding  traffics ; without 
highways,  property  cannot  be  developed  ; they  are 
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used  by  the  Post  Office  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
posts  and  cables,  by  local  authorities  for  sewers,  and 
by  gas,  electricity  and  water  suppliers  for  their  utility 
services ; police  and  &e  protective  services  are 
impotent  without  them  ; in  many  areas  they  are  the 
main  channels  of  access  for  light  and  air.  Ratepayers 
obtain  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  these  numerous 
non-traffic  ser\dces  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 
They  are  not  pajdng  highway  rates  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  motor  traffic,  as  they  are  sometimes 
prompted  to  imagine  is  the  case.  Vehicular  traffic, 
in  fact,  is  only  one  of  many  beneficiaries,  and  motor 
traffic  as  such  is  only  a section  of  a class. 

(c)  The  methods  to  be  followed  in  order  to  apportion 
highway  costs  are  thus  seen  to  be  highly  complex, 
apart  from  the  fact  that,  sometimes,  when  a good 
road  is  made,  islands  and  other  obstructions  to  the 
flow  of  traffic  are  immediately  introduced . 

Aulooation  op  Highway  Costs. 

11.  (a)  The  Association  directs  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  paragraph  6 of  the  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  consider 
the  Law  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  construction 
and  use  of  road  locomotives  and  heavy  motor  oars 
in  Great  Britain,  which  reported  in  1918  (Command 
No.  5 of  that  year),  of  which  Committee  Mr.  Edward 
Shortt,  K.C.,  was  Chairman,  in  which  paragraph  the 
view  is  expressed  that  highways  expenditure  “ can 
and  should  be  equitably  adjusted  between  the  local 
rates,  the  National  Exchequer  and  the  users  of  the 
roads.” 

(6)  Attention  was  drawn  to  this  paragraph  in  the 
Eirst  Interim  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  in  1920  (Com- 
mand No.  660),  of  which  Committee  Sir  Henry  P. 
Maybury  was  Chairman,  paragraphs  2,  3 and  4 of 
which  Report  read  as  follows  : — 

“ 2.  Object  to  be  attained. — The  problem  before 
the  Committee  was  the  raising  of  an  annual  net 
revenue,  provisionally  estimated  at  £7,000,000, 
which,  after  payment  of  the  contemplated  con- 
tributions by  the  Central  Government  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  first  and  second  class 
roads,  would  stiU  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  a sufficient  sum  to  enable 
a substantial  measure  of  new  road  construction 
and  road  improvement  to  be  imdertaken  forth- 
with. 

“ 3.  Revenue  to  be  derived  from  Road  Vehicles. — 
This  revenue  was  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  road  vehicles,  and  in  particular  of 
motor  vehicles.  Having  regard  to  the  bad  state 
into  which  many  roads  have  fallen  during  five 
years  of  war,  and  to  the  gain  which  must  accrue 
to  users  of  the  roads  if  they  are  restored  speedily, 
represented  by  a reduced  cost  of  maintenance 
and  a lessened  wear  of  tyres,  there  is  considerable 
inducement  to  such  users  to  accept  this  in 
principle,  especially  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  finds  himself  at  present  unable  to 
provide  the  money  out  of  any  other  source  of 
revenue.  If  roads  are  to  be  repaired  and  im- 
proved the  users  of  the  roads  will  have  to  make 
a large  contribution.  This  was  stated  to  be  the 
position.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Chancellor 
considered  that  the  Petrol  Tax  was  not  a satis- 
factory means  of  providing  the  revenue  required. 

“ 4.  The  Committee  recognise  that  in  view  of 
the  financial  needs  of  the'  country  they  cannot 
but  acquiesce  in  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  although  contrary 
to  the  true  opinion  of  many  of  the  members. 
These  members  think,  that  having  regard  to  the 
importance  of  cheap  transport  facilities  to  the 
prosperous  economic  life  of  the  people,  it  is 
unsound  in  principle  to  place  any  special  tax 
upon  transport  agencies  which  in  the  nature  of 


things  must  largely  be  passed  forward  in  higher 
rates  of  fare  or  charge.  While,  therefore,  they 
reahse  the  necessity  for  such  a tax  at  this  time 
to  meet  these  mgent  needs,  they  look  forward 
to  an  opportunity  of  re-opening  the  whole 
question  when  conditions  shall  have  improved. 
The  Cormnittee  recommend  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  relation 
to  transport  facihties  shall  be  reconsidered  from 
the  widest  aspect  at  an  early  date.  In  this 
connection,  the  Committee  would  refer  to  the 
recommendations  contained  in  paragraph  6 of  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Road  Locomotives  and  Heavy  Motor  Cars  (Cd. 
5 of  1918)  that  the  increased  cost  of  improving 
and  maintaining  roads  should  be  equitably 
adjusted  between  the  local  rates,  the  National 
Exchequer,  and  the  users  of  the  roads.” 

(c)  We  dissent  from  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies  in 
respect  of  unfairness  to  them  in  the  incidence  of 
highway  rates  which  fall  upon  their  undertaldngs.* 
Assuming  that  these  do  amount  to  as  much  as  £1,600,000 
a year,  and  that  they  pay  in  addition  perhaps  £150,000 
m direct  motor  licence  duties  (to  the  Road  Fund), 
these  combined  payments  are  not  out  of  proportion 
to  the  use  wliich  they  make  of  the  highways  of  the 
country. 

(d)  If  the  railways  were  totally  excused  from 
highway  rates,  and  if  they  gave  the  whole  benefit 
to  trade  and  industry,  it  represents  a very  small 
benefit  expressed  per  ton  of  their  goods  and  mineral 
traffics,  say,  less  than  \\d.  a ton  (for  the  full  distances) 
on  the  throughout  average. 

(e)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  railway  com- 
panies own  upwards  of  30,000  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
many  thousands  of  which  are  used  in  congested  city 
and  town  areas  where  they  obstruct  other  traffic 
to  a very  large  degree.  None  of  these  vehicles  pay 
direct  taxation. 

(/)  As  regards  the  total  annual  cost  of  highways 
in  the  whole  country,  after  adjustment  by  the  pay- 
ments from  the  Road  Frmd,  which  are  wholly  derived 
from  direct  taxation  of  motor  owners,  the  amount 
remaining  to  be  met  out  of  the  rates  does  not  show 
an  abnormal  increase  as  compared  wdth  the  last 
pre-war  year  if  the  increased  ratios  of  costs  of  labour 
and  materials  for  the  same  work  are  taken  into 
account.  The  increases  for  highways  faUmg  upon 
ratepayers  have  been  similar  to  the  increases  falling 
upon  them  in  respect  of  another  public  service, 
viz.,  education. 

(gf)  The  position  as  between  road  motor  transport 
and  the  general  body  of  ratepayers,  and  particularly 
as  between  road  motor  transport  and  the  railways, 
was  materially  altered  by  the  1928  Budget  and 
Finance  Act.  The  new  tax  of  4d.  per  gallon  on 
petrol  makes  a very  great  change  in  all  the  relation- 
ships. The  railway  point  here  anent  is  that  they  gain 
no  direct  financial  advantage,  but  the  new  impost 
is  certainly  to  the  distinct  financial  disadvantage 
of  their  competitors,  and  thus  gives  the  railways  a 
new  measure  of  protection  which  was  specifically 
explained  as  such  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  1928  Budget  speech. 

Increased  Erebotiveness.  ■ 

12.  (a)  The  Association  submits  that  the  effective- 
ness of  means  of  inland  transport  will  not  be  increased 
by  any  artificial  raising  of  burdens  upon  road  transport. 

(6)  The  effectiveness  of  road  transport  must  be 
reduced,  and  not  increased,  if,  in  order  to  bring  up 
its  cost  to  that  of  railway  service,  railway  conditions 
generally  are  imposed  upon  it. 

(c)  Few,  if  any,  railway  practices  are  partially 
or  wholly  applicable  to  road  practice,  and  any  such 
as  are  can  only  be  enforced  upon  road  motor  transport 
at  the  cost  of  slowing  (fown  performance,  and  reduced 
effectiveness,  thus  bringing  about  higher  production 

* Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  Q.  1038,  page  100. 
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costs,  imdue  interference  with  agricultural  and 
trading  operations,  and  the  public  convenience, 
and  unnecessary  additions  to  the  cost  of  living. 

(d)  The  effectiveness  of  road  transport  for  passenger 
conveyance  can  be  increased  by  ensuring  that 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  travelling  by  road  are 
not  rendered  materially  inferior  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  their  own  cars.  All  motor  coaches 
and  motor  buses  having  pneumatic  tyres  on  all 
wheels  might  well  be  classed  with  cars  in  respect  of 
permitted  speeds,  and  these  vehicles  should  not  be 
dehberately  excluded  from  picking  up  or  setting  down 
at  stands  or  allotted  stopping  places  which  are 
conveniently  situated  in  relation  to  the  shopping 
centres  in  any  city.  It  is  none  the  less  desirable  to 
encourage  owners  to  have  their  own  depots  and 
stations  wherever  practicable. 

(e)  Goods  vehicles  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
be  worked  on  such  jobbing,  hiring  and  contract  terms 
as  may  be  negotiated  between  the  owners  and  their 
customers,  and  should  not  be  restricted  as  to  mileage 
or  class  of  goods  to  be  conveyed.  The  choice  in  these 
matters  rests  with  and  is  exercised  by  the  producing 
and  trading  commimities  of  the  country,  and  not  by 
the  owners  of  the  vehicles. 

(/)  The  Association  is  of  opinion  that  the  dividing 
line  of  unladen  weight  between  motor  oars  and  heavy 
motor  oars  should  be  raised  from  2 tons  to  2-J  tons. 

(g)  More  provision  should  be  made  for  local  road 
inspection  and  with  a view  to  dealing  promptly  with 
any  developing  surface  or  other  faults,  and  particu- 
larly, to  ensure  that  irregularities  of  oontoirr  caused 
by  the  filling  up  of  trenches  after  making  gas  and 
water  connections  are  not  left  for  long  periods  in  an 
unfinished  state. 

(/i)  There  should  be  an  obligation  placed  on  local 
authorities  to  keep  roads  up  to  certain  standards  with 
a national  inspectorate  as  a condition  of  road  main- 
tenance grants. 

(i)  It  should  be  made  an  oUence  to  place,  drop  or 
throw  any  glass  or  sharp  metal  article  upon  the 
surface  of  any  highway. 

Co-OBDINATION. 

13.  (a)  Co-ordination  is  recognised  by  alias  desirable 
in  principle.  The  difficulty  is  to  reduce  proposals  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete.  I define  co-ordination  as 
follows  : — 

“ Two  or  more  systems  whether  in  the  same  or 
separate  ownership  working  together  effi- 
ciently under  an  arrangement  mutually 
agreed  and  conditioned  by  the  public 
interest.” 

(6)  The  extent  to  which  co-ordination  of  goods 
traffic  is  practicable  will  be  determined  over  the 
course  of  the  next  five  or  seven  years  if  its  worldng- 
out  is  left  to  voluntary  arrangements  between  the 
railway  companies  (to  whom  extensive  new  road 
transport  powers  have  been  granted)  and  tho  existing 
undertakers  of  road  motor  transport.  It  is  prematme 
to  attempt  to  lay  down  arbitrary  rulings  of  any  kind, 
as  the  exceptions  to  any  such  schedule  of  conditions 
must  be  so  numerous  in  order  to  meet  the  day-to-day 
requirements  of  producers  and  traders  that  the 
exceptions  must  destroy  any  schedule  or  plans  that 
might  be  conceived  in  advance. 

(c)  The  co-ordination  of  pubhe  passenger  services  is 
more  susceptible  of  co-ordination.  There  is  already  a 
considerable  volume  of  hcensmg  practice  as  a guide. 
Area  commissioners  might  be  of  advantage  in  con- 
sultation when  local  licensing  bodies  disagree,  in  order 
to  give  advice,  or  in  respect  of  appeals,  with  provision 
for  a final  appeal  on  certain  issues  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  All  such  area  commissioners  should  have 
only  advisory  powers. 

(d)  The  fact  that  passenger  traffic  concerns  a “ live  ” 
load,  which  is  capable  of  moving  itself  in  and  out  of 
the  vehicles  at  terminal  or  exchange  points,  diHer- 
entiates  it  fundamentally  from  goods  traffic. 


(e)  Only  where  a combined  policy  of  limitation  and 
exclusion  can  be  devised  m the  public  interest,  is 
compulsory  co-ordination  possible  in  respect  either 
of  passenger  or  goods  traffic.  Wherever  there  is  such 
co-ordination,  a franchise  for  those  permitted  to 
operate  is  unavoidable.  Co-ordination  must  be 
based  upon  a measure  of  restriction. 

(/)  Conveyance  by  rail  is  not  the  same  service  as 
conveyance  by  road,  and  the  Association  does  not 
accept  the  view  that  public  requirements  are 
necessarily  met  sufficiently  well  because  a rail  service 
exists  between  any  two  given  places. 

(g)  The  Association  submits  that,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  railway  companies 
obtained  their  road  powers  last  year,  the  onus  is 
upon  the  railway  managements  generally  to  initiate 
co-ordination  schemes. 

Disabilitibs. 

14.  (a)  The  Association  maintains,  in  the  light  of 
experience  under  the  new  scales  of  vehicle  ficence 
duties  and  the  4d.  per  gallon  tax  on  petrol,  it  is  clear 
that,  with  such  heavy  increases  of  direct  taxation 
upon  all  types  of  commercial  motors,  i.e.,  both 
for  passenger  and  goods  vehicles,  owners  now  bear — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  years — at 
least  the  proportions  of  highway  costs  which  can  be 
properly  related  to  the  motor  traffic  passing. 

(6)  Motor  transport  how  suffers  the  grave  disability 
of  bearing  heavy  annual  taxation  {i.e.,  the  petrol  tax) 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  m part  used  to  subsidise 
railway  transport,  this  being  a new  feature  and 
circumstance  the  effects  of  which  have  not  as  yet 
fully  emerged. 

(c)  Road  transport  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
existence  of  large  numbers  of  weak  privately-owned 
bridges  which  carry  highways  over  railways  and 
canals,  and  which  weak  linlrs  in  the  highway  system 
of  the  country  cause  the  running  of  very  high  waste 
mileage  in  course  of  detours  by  road.  Large  areas  of 
country  may,  in  fact,  become  in  a sense  isolated 
through  these  deficiences.  The  Association  agam 
urges  the  early  passing  of  the  agreed  Bridges  Bill,  to 
the  terms  of  which  the  Minister  of  Transport,  highway 
authorities  and  railway  and  canal  companies  are  party. 

(d)  Road  motor  transport  in  cities  such  as  Liverpool 
now  suffers  acutely  from  the  absence  of  any  com- 
parable taxation  upon  horse  veliicles.  For  example, 
five-ton  motor  wagons  which  are  used  largely  on  the 
Liverpool  line  of  docks  pay  a tax  of  £60  a year  per 
vehicle,  despite  the  fact  that  they  never  leave  the 
city.  This  tax  of  23s.  Id.,  per  week  has  proved  to 
throw  a number  of  motor  vehicles  out  of  use  and  to 
leave  them  on  the  hands  of  their  owners,  and  drivers 
out  of  employment.  It  is  suggested  that  owners 
of  heavy  motor  vehicles,  the  use  of  which  is  guaranteed 
to  be  limited  to  any  city,  the  municipal  Council  of 
wliich  concurs  in  the  application,  shall  pay  not  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  customary  aimual  licence 
duty,  subject  to  the  distinctive  painting  of  the 
vehicles  and  to  liabfiity  to  confiscation  if  at  any  time 
the  vehicles  so  defined  go  outside  the  bomidary  of 
any  such  city  on  any  occasion. 

(e)  The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  tax  on  petrol- 
driven  commercial  motor  vehicles  when  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  h.p.  tax  varies  between  £2  and  £4  per 
h.p.  paid  into  the  Road  Fund,  as  compared  with 
13s.  4d.  per  h.p.  for  private  motor  cars.  This 
discrimination  against  commercial  motor  vehicles  and 
in  favour  of  private  cars  is  of  itself  serious,  and  its 
retention  appears  to  be  wholly  unjustifiable  now  that 
a petrol  tax  is  levied. 

(/)  If  the  h.p.  tax  is  retained,  it  is  suggested  that 
this  should  be  uniformly  applied  to  motor  vehicles 
of  all  types  which  are  fitted  with  internal  combustion 
engines,  and  that  a compensating  proportion  of  the 
4d.  petrol  tax  should  be  paid  into  the  Road  Fund. 
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(g)  Grave  losses  are  sustained  through  delays  at  a 
number  of  railway  level  crossings.  It  is  reconunended 
that  each  case  should  be  considered  on  its  merits, 
and  that  some  procedure  should  be  arranged  to 
apportion  the  costs  of  carrying  the  highway  above  or 
below  the  railway  tracks  in  those  cases  where  altera- 
tion is  found  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(h)  Whilst  in  general  agreement  with  Sir  Henry 
Maybury  that  there  is  no  general  congestion  on  the 
highways  of  the  country,  the  Association  is  of  opinion 
that  “bad  points  ” arising  from  narrow  lengths  of 
highway  are  too  frequent. 

(i)  The  allegations  concerning  long  hours  and 
under -payment  of  drivers  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles,  both  goods  and  passengers,  can  only  concern 
exceptional  cases. 

(j)  The  Association  maintains  that  the  small 
proprietor  of  haulage  plant  is  a very  useful  and 
deserving  type  of  man  in  the  commercial  system  of 
the  coimtry,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  he  is  not  pushed  oH  the  roads.  His  enterprise 
is  of  the  greatest  service  and  value  to  producers, 
traders  and  consmners. 

(k)  The  Association  is  of  opinion  that  Section  13 
of  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  Act,  1842,  should 
be  repealed  in  respect  of  its  bearing  upon  standing 
passengers  in  motor  buses.  Railway  companies  are 
mider  no  legal  obligation  to  provide  seating  accommo- 
dation for  the  passengers  whom  they  book,  and  the 
present  stringent  peak-load  conditions  for  motor 
buses  should  be  relaxed  to  permit — conditionally 
and  contingently — standing  passengers  without 
penalty. 

(l)  “ Express  ” omnibuses  and  coaches,  as  defined 
under  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  should  be  entitled 
to  carry  passengers  who  hold  retm’n  tickets,  and  to 
work  to  or  from  private  stations  or  premises,  in  any 
licensing  area,  and  to  remain  outside  the  law  of 
pl5dng  for  hire  so  long  as  the  bookings  concern  an 
agreed  minimum  length  of  journey  or  value  of  ticket. 

{w  ) The  conditions  imposed  upon  the  railway 
companies  in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
imder  their  Acts  of  1928  cannot  and  should  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  motor  owners  who  own  no  railway. 

REGTJLATIOir. 

15.  (a)  There  are  already  numerous  regulations  in 
force.  The  Association  generally  supports  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,,  but  is  desirous  of  seeing  a 
number  of  important  amendments  adopted  before 
the  BUI  is  allowed  to  proceed.  Amongst  these  are  : — 

(i)  The  unladen  weight  of  heavy  motor  cars 

should  be  increased  from  2 tons  to  2J  tons. 

(ii)  No  new  regulation  should  be  made  by  the 

Minister  of  Transport  until  he  has  consulted 
such  incorporated  organizations  as  he  may 
select,  the  members  of  which  are  Iffiely 
to  be  affected  by  any  such  regulations. 

(ui)  Many  of  the  suggested  penalties  are  excessive 
and  should  be  reduced. 

(iv)  The  proposed  speeds  for  heavy  motor  oars 

shoffid  be  increased. 

(v)  No  driver  should  be  convicted  for  dangerous 

driving  merely  on  the  evidence  of  one 
witness. 

(vi)  A driver  shorUd  not  be  compelled  to  weigh 

his  vehicle  on  an  approved  weighbridge 
for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  his  vehicle  if  he  produces  a weight- 
ticket  in  respect  of  the  same  load  or  loads 
from  a public  weighmaster. 

(vii)  No  owner  of  a laden  vehicle  shordd  be  liable 

for  any  damage  to  any  weighbridge  upon 
which  such  vehicle  is  ordered  to  go. 

(viii)  Power  should  be  given  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  that  where  any  privately-owned 


bridge  is  not  being  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  powers  under  which  it 
was  constructed,  or  where  it  is  desirable 
in  the  public  interest  to  increase  the 
original  strength  of  any  such  bridge,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  expend  upon  improving 
such  bridge  any  money  over  and  above 
that  representing  such  private  owner’s 
legal  liability. 

(ix)  No  order  should  be  made  by  the  Minister  of 

Transport  for  the  closing  of  a road  which 
shall  prevent  the  driving  upon  the  said 
road  of : — 

(o)  Any  vehicle  which  is  being  used  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  in  connection 
with  land  adjoining  or  lying  near  to 
the  said  road  or  for  the  conveyance 
or  haulage  of  timber  felled  upon  such 
land. 

(6)  Any  vehicle  which  is  being  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  merchandise  or 
household  effects  and  supplies  to  or 
from  any  house,  building,  or  other 
premises  situate  on  or  adjacent  to  the 
said  road. 

(c)  Any  veliicle  which  is  being  used  in 
connection  with  the  maintenance, 
improvement  or  reconstruction  of  the 
said  road,  or  the  laying,  alteration  or 
repair  in  or  near  to  the  said  road  of 
any  sewer  or  of  any  pipe  or  apparatus 
for  the  supply  of  gas,  water  • or 
electricity. 

(x)  All  fines  imposed  by  a Court  of  Summary 

Jurisdiction  in  respect  of  offences  should  be 
paid  into  the  Road  Fund,  and  all  such 
moneys  shall  be  expended  upon  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads 
and  bridges. 

(6)  The  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
no  economic  or  public  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
developing  a privately-owned  system  of  toll  motor 
roads. 

(c)  The  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  for  each  traffic  “ lane  ” on  any  carriage-way 
bearing  frequent  traffic  to  be  a minimum  of  ten  feet 
in  width,  and  that  there  is  no  economy  in  a road 
permitting  only  three  “ lanes  ’’  of  traffic  compared 
with  one  which  accommodates  two  “ lanes.”  This 
in  practice  means  either  a 20  ft.  width  or  a 40  ft.  width 
between  kerbs. 

(d)  It  is  possible  that  the  following  definitions,  which 
are  of  my  own  drafting,  may  be  of  interest  and 
assistance  to  the  Commissioners  : — ■ 

Dense  Traffic. — Vehicles  with  small  distances 
and  intervals  between  the  different  units. 

Congestion. — Any  relationship  between  all  the 
vehicles  using  a highway  which  is  accompanied 
by  recurring  interruptions  of  traffic  flow. 

Undesirable  Congestion. — Any  degree  of  congestion 
properly  ascribable  to  causes  which  can  with 
due  regard  for  public  convenience  and  trade 
requirements  be  avoided. 

Necessary  Congestion. — Degrees  of  congestion 
which  cannot  be  avoided  without  disregard  of 
public  convenience  and  trade  requirements. 

Public  Sapbty  and  Convenience. 

16.  [a]  The  Association  asks  that  the  Commissioners 
will  regard  the  route-mileage  served  and  the  vehicle- 
miles  run  in  seeking  to  establish  any  comparison 
between  accidents  on  the  railway  and  accidents  on 
the  highway. 

(6)  The  Association  submits  that  goods  vehicles  in 
commercial  ownership  are  at  least  as  well  maintained 
as  are  vehicles  in  private  ownership,  and  sees  no 
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sufficient  grounds  for  any  requirement  as  to  inspection 
or  supervision  of  the  former  which  does  not  also 
apply  to  the  latter. 

(c)  The  Association  does  not  object  in  principle  to 
compulsory  insurance  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  being 
a factor  in  the  increased  stabilisation  of  the  motor 
transport  industry,  but  submits  to  the  Commissioners 
that,  in  the  absence  of  an  alteration  of  the  common 
law  of  the  country,  no  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
can  provide  compensation  for  every  pedestrian, 
cyclist  or  other  person  who  suffers  personal  injury  or 
material  damage.  The  pubHc  idea  concerning  com- 
pulsory insurance  appears  to  Be  that  in  every  case 
compensation  should  be  obtainable,  regardless  of  the 
contributory  causes.  The  Association  is  as  much 
opposed  to  any  possibility  of  the  creation  by  law  of 
an  msirrance  monopoly  as  to  the  possibility  of 
bureaucratic  control  of  premium  rates. 

(d)  The  convenience  of  the  general  public  camiot 
be  met,  unless  freedom  of  development  and  expansion 
is  allowed  to  road  motor  transport,  subject  to  the 
general  governing  conditions  that,  for  the  time  being, 
the  operating  owners  shall  pay  the  related  highway 
cost  and  conform  to  all  reasonable  regulations. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill  (House  of  Lords). 

17.  Clause  1 {Qualifications  of  Drivers). — The 
Association  adheres  to  the  views  which  I expressed  on 
its  behalf  as  a signatory  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road 
Vehicles. 

Clause  2 {Rate  of  Speed). — This  is  merely  an 
empowering  clause,  but  the  Association’s  amendments 
to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  should  apply. 

Clause  3 {ConstrucMon). — The  Association  supports 
all  reasonable  steps  to  ensure  proper  construction  and 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles,  but  is  opposed  to  any 
mechanical  device  for  the  control  of  speed  as  such 
cannot  in  practice  be  rendered  proof  against  tampering 
or  rough  usage.  No  practical  scheme  of  national 
inspection  as  to  mechanical  condition  has  yet  been 
adumbrated. 

Clause  4 {Compulsory  Insurance). — The  proof  deals 
with  this  earlier — paragraph  16  (c). 

Clause  5 {Regulations  as  to  Use). — The  Association 
agrees  that  any  regulations  should  apply  to  all 
vehicles.  There  should  be  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  national  organizations. 

Clause  6 {Alteration  of  level  of  Road). — This  proposal 
has,  surely,  been  made  in  a spirit  of  levity  ! 

Clause  9 {Penalties). — The  suggested  pmiishment 
is  too  severe  in  respect  of  some  of  the  contemplated 
oEences,  and  there  should  be  no  endorsements  for 
minor  offences. 

Schedules.  -The  Witness  will  indicate  various 
anomalies  and  imdesirable  complications  which  are 
Uliely  to  arise  if  legislative  effect  is  given  to  these 
clauses. 


4701.  {Chairman)-.  You  have  been  closely  identified 
with  road  motor  transport  from  the  begimiing  ? — Yes, 
for  a little  more  than  thirty-three  years. 

4702.  You  set  out  in  your  Memorandum  further 
details,  but  I do  not  think  we  need  go  through  them. 
We  are  all  quite  aware  of  the  position  you  occupy  ? 
— Thanli  you.  Sir. 

4703.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  handed  in  to  us  a Memo- 
randum* which  was  the  outcome  of  a conference  of 
motoring  organisations,  and  I understand  that  you 
support  that  Memorandum  in  general.  Is  that  so  ? — 
I do.  Of  course,  we  attach  more  importance  to  some 
of  the  points  than  to  others,  but  we  support  it  generally. 
It  is  an  agreed  statement  of  the  views  of  all  the 
motoring  bodies  on  those  points  where  we  could  reach 
common  agreement. 

* Memo.  No.  9,  page  196. 


4704.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Com- 
mercial Motor  Users  Association  ? — That  Association 
was  foimded  in  1903,  and  incorporated  in  1912  with 
permission  to  omit  the  word  “Limited”  by  licence 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  have  a membership  which 
is  limited  to  users  of  commercial  motor  vehicles,  both 
goods  and  passenger.  We  have  an  office  in  London, 
but  the  country  is  divided  into  divisions  and  areas 
where  we  have  local  committees.  Our  members  own 
about  110,000  motor  vehicles  to-day,  and  some  of  our 
members  own  horse  vehicles  too. 

4705.  In  paragraph  4 you  classify  the  interests 
represented,  and  your  classification — correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong — is  that  there  are  25  per  cent,  road  transport 
contractors,  10  per  cent,  motor  coach  proprietors,  and 
65  per  cent,  ancillary  users — producers  and  traders 
conveying  their  own  goods  ? — That  is  so,  people  who 
own  motor  vehicles  for  their  own  traffic.  The  petrol 
companies  belong  to  us,  and  they  own  8,000  vehicles 
for  conveyance  of  petrol  and  oil. 

4706.  Are  firms  like  Harrods  and  the  Army  & Navy 
Stores  in  your  membership  ? — Yes,  and  also  big 
brewers,  millers,  and  manufacturers. 

4707.  People  who  deliver  their  goods  in  their  own 
motor  vehicles  ? — That  is  so.  That  is  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  our  membership.  Although  it  is  65  per  cent, 
of  our  membership,  it  represents  probably  80  per  cent, 
of  the  vehicles  owned. 

4708.  I see  that  10  per  cent,  of  your  members  are 
motor  coach  proprietors,  but  am  I right  in  saying  that 
you  are  here  to-day  to  speak  mainly  about  commercial 
vehicles  and  not  about  passenger  vehicles  ? — Yes.  I 
shall  be  followed  by  a Witness  on  behalf  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’  Association,  who  will 
speak  for  the  stage  motor  bus,  but  I am  prepared  to 
deal,  if  necessary,  with  that  proportion  of  our  member- 
ship which  owns  motor  coaches.. 

4709.  But  we  shall  get  that  side  of  the  evidence 
more  fully  from  the  other  Witness.  Is  that  so  ? — Not 
from  the  London  and  Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’ 
Association,  but  from  the  Motor  Hirers’  Association. 
If  they  are  not  going  to  be  called,  perhaps  I had 
better  cover  the  ground  where  I can. 

4710.  So  far  we  have  not  arranged  for  the  Motor 
Hirers’  Association  to  attend,  so  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  you  on  behalf  of  the  motor  coach  owners  ? — That 
will  be  the  motor  coach  side  as  far  as  our  membership 
covers  it.  We  have  had  that  section  of  our  member- 
ship from  the  start. 

4711.  I see  you  say  that  you  occupy  in  respect  of 
commercial  road  motors  much  the  same  position  as  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club  does  in  relation  to  private 
cars  ? — V ery  largely  so . Om  obj  ect  is  to  see  that  motor 
transport  makes  progress,  without  being  intimately 
concerned  with  who  brings  about  that  progress.  wB 
do  not  enter  into  the  arena  of  competition  that  the 
ordinary  trading  organisation  does. 

4712.  Your  object  is  to  promote  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  goods  vehicles  primarily  ? — Yes, 
primarily  that  of  the  goods  vehicle,  but  also  that  of 
the  passenger  coach.  I think  that  position  is  recog- 
nised when  it  is  known  that  our  patron  is  His  Majesty 
the  King,  who  also  extends  his  patronage  to  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club.  We  are  the  only  Association 
representing  the  industry  of  which  His  Majesty  is 
patron. 

4713.  You  do  not  touch  the  question  of  wages  ? — 
No. 

4714.  Or  attempt  to  control  the  trade  in  any  way  ? 
— No,  we  do  not.  There  are  other  bodies  who  fulfil 
that  function. 

4716.  Now  I will  bring  you  to  paragrajih  7.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  put  in  your  own  words  what 
you  say  to  the  effect  that  the  railways  were  not 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  road  transport.  That 
development  took  place  quite  independently,  did  it 
not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Sir.  Going  back  to  the  original 
days  of  the  development  of  road  transport,  the  railways 
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looked  on  but  took  no  active  part  in  it.  The  position 
of  the  railway  participation  is  in  the  fact  that  if  you 
take  the  figures  back  to  1921,  of  the  total  registration 
of  commercial  vehicles,  both  goods  and  passenger,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  owned  by  the  railways  never 
reached  1 per  cent,  of  the  total.  Another  way  of 
looking  at  it  is  that,  at  the  end  of  1927  for  instance, 
the  total  railway  ownership  of  goods  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles  was  3,162  out  of  a total  registration  of 
359,555,  giving  0 • 88  per  cent.,  but  one  has  to  envisage 
that  in  relation  to  the  total  niunber  of  stations  that 
the  railway  companies  have.  There  are  9,124  railway 
stations,  apart  from  halts,  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  one-third  of  a motor  vehicle  to  a station.  Our  view 
is  that  that  cannot  be  put  forward  as  catering  for  the 
public  requirements,  as  many  of  the  vehicles  are  in 
cities  and  used  only  for  local  cartage. 

4716.  Apart  from  local  cartage  and  delivery  of 
goods,  were  not  the  railways  precluded  from  going 
on  the  road  ? — Not  for  feeding  their  own  stations.  It 
was  direct  haulage  from  which  they  were  precluded  ; 
they  were  allowed  to  feed  their  own  stations  for  the 
railway. 

4717.  Your  point  is  that  they  preferred  to  retain 
horse  traffic  and  not  to  embark  on  extensive  motor 
traffic  ? — ^My  point  is  that,  for  a combination  of 
reasons,  they  left  the  development  of  road  traffic  to 
other  enterprise.  All  that  pioneering  work,  which  was 
very  costly  and  led  to  considerable  loss  of  capital  on 
the'part  of  the  early  pioneer,  was  done  by  non-railway 
j)eople. 

4718.  The  Great  Western  Railway  put  motor  buses 
on  the  road  about  1903  ? — They  did,  but  there  were 
rnany  owners  of  motor  buses  as  far  back  as  1897  and 
1898.  They  were  in  Edinburgh,  in  Blackpool,  in 
Bedfordshire  and  in  South  Wales.  Some  of  the  South 
Wales  services,  where  there  are  Great  Western 
Stations,  were  in  existence  at  least  five  or  six  years 
before  the  Great  Western  Railway  put  on  their  first 
road  vehicle. 

4719.  Your  point  is  that  this  development  of 
mechanical  transport  on  roads  has  been  undertaken 
almost  entirely  by  interests  other  than  the  railway 
companies  ? — Until  comparatively  recently.  Of  course 
we  naturally  recognise  that  things  are  changing  now. 
Parliament  has  given  the  Railway  Companies  power, 
and  as  I say  under  my  co-ordination  references,  we 
recognise  that,  and  our  membership,  I am  sure,  is 
prepared  to  endeavour  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
railways  as  far  as  the  matter  may  be  capable  of 
attaimnent. 

4720.  Now  you  refer  in  paragraph  8 to  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  since  the  War.  Would  you  like  to 
develop  that  ? — After  the  War,  as  you  know,  there 
were  great  difficulties  with  the  railways  to  recon- 
ditioning themselves,  and  in  1920  the  rates  were  enor- 
mously advanced.  That  brought  about  a rather 
fictitious  position  in  the  use  of  road  motor  vehicles  by 
peojDle  who  had  neither  the  resources  nor  the  training 
to  take  it  on.  Then,  of  course,  the  Slough  disposals 
arrangement  for  returned  war  vehicles  flooded  on  to 
the  market,  into  the  hands  of  small  owners,  anything 
up  to  25,000  or  30,000  vehicles,  and  as  these  were 
bought  in  blocks  by  factors  who  peddled  them  out 
afterwards,  it  disturbed  the  normal  road  transport 
position  for  a number  of  years,  and  led.  to  the  low- 
priced  vehicles  being  worked  abnormally  at  quite 
uneconomical  figures.  That  position  only  sorted 
itself  out  about  two  years  ago. 

4721.  Has  it  sorted  itself  out  now  satisfactorily  ? — 
To  this  extent,  that  the  man  who  could  get  hold  of  a 
vehicle  in  pretty  good  condition  at  one-third  of  its 
market  price  is  no  longer  able  to  do  so.  Of  these  small 
men,  a proportion — men  out  of  the  army  with  their 
gratuities,  and  ex-naval  ratings — ^has  survived.  In 
my  own  village  in  Surrey  there  is  an  ex-Lifeguards- 
man  who  started  in  that  way,  and  has  now  8 vehicles 
and  is  ruiming  them  very  successfully.  In  that  one 
small  village  there  are  five  ex-service  men  who  have 


survived  this  excessive  competition,  and  are  doing 
useful  service  to  the  community,  and  particularly  to 
the  small  producers. 

4722.  As  haulage  contractors  ? — Yes. 

4723.  I think  you  tell  is  that  there  are  no  compre- 
hensive records  of  road-borne  goods  ? — That  is  so.  It 
is  difficult  for  anybody  to  put  figures  before  a Royal 
Commission  or  Committee  of  Enquiry.  One  can  only 
collect  figures  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability  on  a volun- 
tary basis,  or  try  to  get  figures  for  a groujo  and  multiply 
them  for  the  whole.  There  are  no  statistical  obliga- 
tioirs  on  the  owner,  and  I see  great  difficulty  in 
imposing  them. 

4724.  I suppose  the  amount  of  goods  traffic  passing 
by  road  is  constantly  increasing  ? — ^For  the  first  time, 
owing  to  the  increased  taxation  scales  that  were 
imposed,  the  number  of  goods  vehicles  registered 
practically  marked  time  during  last  year.  The 
percentage  of  increase  is  very  much  smaller,  and  I 
should  say  that  the  long-distance  haulage  work  that 
was  done  so  heavily  up  to  about  1922  has  largely 
diminished,  and  that  therefore  the  curve  for  the  users 
of  the  road  has  flattened  considerably  during  the  last 
few  years,  though  the  average  loading  of  goods 
vehicles  is  always  thought  to  be  much  higher  than  in 
fact  it  is.  The  average  goods  load  in  America,  on  all 
the  statistics  available,  appeared  to  be  25  cwt.,  and 
we  in  this  country  dealmg  with  goods  traffic  thought 
the  figure  appeared  ridicidous,  but  when  we  came  to 
compare  it  with  English  conditions  we  formd  to  our 
smprise  that  the  average  loading  for  all  types  of 
vehicles  is  only  1 ton.  Owing  to  the  high  percentage  of 
small  vehicles,  we  have  a higher  percentage  of  them  m 
England  than  in  America.  That  reduces  the  average. 
It  works  out  to  1-01  ton,  and  we  thought  it  was  near 
enough  to  call  it  a flat  ton.  I have  a table  of  the 
average  loadings  which  I can  put  in. 

4725.  That  would  be  interesting  ? — ^I  have  only 
one  copy.  ( Copy  handed  in).  In  practice,  the  average 
loading  of  a vehicle  is  half  its  unladen  weight.  If  a 
vehicle  weighs  three  tons,  its  average  load  throughout 
the  year  will  be  1 J tons. 

4726.  I see  that  you  give  us  in  paragraph  9 (c)  an 
estimate  of  the  percentage  of  goods  conveyed  in 
traders’  own  vehicles,  and  in  other  vehicles  ? — Yes, 
but  there  is  a reservation  as  regards  goods  in  traders’ 
own  vehicles  and  vehicles  working  solely  for  them. 
That  means  that  some  of  the  big  firms  who  have  their 
own  fleets  additionally  give  100  per  cent,  work  to 
contractors’  fleets,  which  are  not  doing  general 
haulage  ; they  are  practically  working  as  a depart- 
ment of  the  big  producer. 

4727.  Just  as  people  contract  for  railways  ? — V ery 
likely. 

4728.  Your  figure  is  80  per  cent,  in  traders’  own 
vehicles,  including  contractors  who  work  for  them  ?— 
Contract  solely  for  them.  AYhat  I mean  is  this.  There 
is  no  reason  why  I should  not  mention  one  specific 
case — ^Messrs.  Lever  Brothers — who  have  a sub- 
Company  which  hauls  only  for  them.  Conceivably 
that  Company  may  be  a department  of  Messrs.  Lever 
Brothers,  instead  of  a separate  independent  organisa- 
tion. I mention  this  to  show  how  the  percentage  of 
goods  carried  in  traders’  own  vehicles  is  made  up  to 
80  per  cent.  We  have  discussed  this  at  our  National 
Cmmcil  many  times,  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  with  a 
small  margin  of  error,  that  percentage  is  correct. 

4729.  So  it  is  80  per  cent,  in  traders’  own  vehicles, 
including  the  wholly  employed  sub -contractors,  and 
only  20  per  cent,  in  road  hauliers’  vehicles,  that  is, 
contractors  who  rmdertake  to  haul  for  anybody  ? 
Yes,  the  contractor  who  does  jobbing  or  hiring  for 
anybody. 

4730.  And  you  point  out  the  advantages  to  the 
trader  who  uses  his  own  vehicles  ? — ^Yes,  he  gets  into 
direct  contact  with  his  customer,  he  can  keep  his 
transport  under  direct  control,  he  Imows  where  his 
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goods  are,  and  he  can  locate  pilferage,  because  it  is 
under  his  own  eye.  There  are  also  incidental  points, 
such  as  the  advertising  value  of  the  vehicles. 

47.31.  That  is  made  considerable  use  of  ? — ^Yes  ; 
people  pay  to  have  their  advertismg  posters  on  the 
sides  of  the  vans.  Letting  advertising  space  on  the 
sides  of  road  vehicles  is  now  quite  a big  business. 

4732.  You  have  something  to  say  in  paragraph  10 
about  the  national  importance  of  highways  ? — Well 
Sir,  the  Commissioners  will  be  aware  that  very  often 
everything  connected  with  highways  is  laid  up  against 
road  transport,  and  we  desire  to  have  on  record  the 
fact,  which  is  clear  in  all  the  statistical  publications  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  that  expenditure  on 
highways  includes  expenditure  upon  fences,  footpaths, 
kerbs,  channels,  gulleys,  drains,  wdiite  lines,  tree- 
planting, ditches,  culverts,  direction,  warning  and 
village  signs  (and  their  illumination),  milestones,  sea- 
walls and  ferries — both  for  England  and  Wales  and  for 
Scotland.  An  apportionment  for  scayenging  and 
street  cleansing  is  also  included.  That  is  about 
£3,500,000  a year  in  England  and  Wales.  . The 
Scottish  Board  of  Health  puts  its  figures  somewhere 
else,  not  in  the  Highways  account.  Whilst  we  agree 
that  most  of  these  heads  of  expenditure  are  in- 
separable from  or  consequential  upon  highway 
construction  and  use,  we  desire  to  point  out  that  not 
all  of  them  exclusively  concern  the  carriageway  or' 
motor  traffic. 

4733.  Many  of  them  are  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  carriageway  for  the  use  of  vehicles  ? — Yes, 
protectmg  the  carriageway  from  invasion,  and  so 
forth  ; if  one  did  not  have  fences,  cattle  would  wander 
on  to  the  road. 

4734.  You  mention  chamrelling  and  draining  of  the 
highway  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  also  necessary  for  the 
amenities  of  the  general  public ; so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  walk  through  water,  for  instance. 

4735.  You  say  that,  apart  from  their  use  by  motor 
traffic,  the  highways  are  used  by  all  sorts  of  people, 
as  well  as  by  animals  ? — Yes,  the  Nation  depends 
upon  highways  for  many  thmgs.  Dm'ing  the  War  gun 
moimtings  and  other  pieces  were  hauled  by  traction 
engine  from  Sheffield  to  London  and  other  ports. 
The  railways  would  not  take  these  very  big  and  heavy 
loads,  and  they  had  to  go  by  road.  Similarly,  boilers 
for  factories  and  electrical  generating  plant  are  hauled 
by  road.  The  railways  only  work  their  siding -to - 
siding  traffics  on  their  own  tracks ; the  completion  of 
their  delivery  is  dependent  on  the  road  system.  The 
Post  Office  uses  the  highways  for  its  telegraph  and 
telephone  posts  and  cables  ; the  local  authorities  use 
them  for  their  sewers,  and  gas,  electricity  and  water 
suppliers  depend  on  the  roads.  The  police  and  fire  pro- 
tective services  would  be  impotent  without  the  roads 
unless  they  could  use  the  railways,  and  in  many  areas 
the  highways  are  the  main  channels  of  access  for  light 
and  air.  We  also  point  out  that  the  ratepayers  obtain 
advantages  and  benefit  from  these  numerous  non- 
traffic  services  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account. 
They  are  not  paying  highway  rates  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  motor  traffic,  as  they  are  sometimes  prompted  to 
imagine  is  the  case.  We  say  that,  while  there  is  a 
high  percentage  of  motor  traffic,  there  are  other 
vehicular  units  on  the  road,  and  in  some  areas  they 
form  a very  high  percentage. 

4736.  We  all  -understand  that.  Of  course,  even 
before  the  advent  of  motor  traffic  there  were  a great 
many  roads,  and  in  those  days  they  were  obviously 
used  for  these  other  pmposes  and  not  for  motor 
traffic.  The  point  is  that  when  one  comes  to  consider 
the  question  of  costs,  one  wishes  to  Imow  what  form 
of  traffic  does  the  most  damage  to  the  road  ; is  that  it  ? 
— ^Yes,  and  the  question  arises  what  allocation  of  the 
costs  is  to  be  decided  upon  and  on  what  basis  it  is  to 
continue  ; whether  the  present  temporary  method  is 
the  best.  This  is  probably  a matter  of  high  policy, 
but  we  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  views  of  previous  investigating  Committees, 
particularly  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 


reiDorted  in  1918,  of  which  Mr.  Shortt  was  Chairman, 
and  to  the  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road 
Vehicles,  which  reported  in  1920.  The  essence  of 
that  Report — to  which  we  call  attention — ^was  that 
the  system  of  taxmg  the  motorist  on  some  basis 
thought  to  be  approximating  to  the  user  of  the  road 
should  be  viewed  as  a temporary  measure  only,  and 
that  in  due  time  the  State  and  Exchequer  sho"uld 
recognise  the  road  system  of  the  coimtry  as  a national 
service.  In  the  meantime,  the  immediate  question 
is  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  in  this 
country.  The  State  escapes  scot-free  m relation  to 
the  roads  in  this  country.  'Whereas  in  America  the 
State  bears  ll|-per  cent,  out  of  the  Federal  Exchequer, 
our  Exchequer  bears  nothiug. 

4737.  The  rest  of  the  cost  in  this  co"untry  falls  on 
the  ratepayers  ? — ^Yes.  Om’  contention  is  that, 
taking  the  basis  of  the  increased  taxation,  we  are 
paying  the  related  cost  of  om  traffic,  and  in  many 
oases  paying  more  than  that,  and  we  desire  to  develop 
that  point. 

4738.  Will  you  do  so  ? I notice  that  the  Committee 
to  which  you  refer,  of  which  Mr.  Shortt  was  Chairman, 
arrived  at  a most  admirable  solution  when  they  said 
that  the  highway  expenditme  can  and  should  be 
equitably  adjusted  between  the  local  rates,  the 
National  Exchequer  and  the  users  of  the  roads.  The 
question,  of  comse,  is  what  is  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment ? — ^I  hope  the  Commissioners  are  going  to 
address  their  minds  to  that  point,  because  these 
expressions  of  opmion  by  Committees  going  back  over 
the  last  ten  years  have  so  far  produced  nothing  of  an 
agreed  character  as  regards  this  apportionment. 

4739.  Perhaps  you  will  put  before  -us  yom  o-nm  views 
as  to  how  this  expenditme  should  be  apportioned  ? — 
Before  I do  that,  may  I refer  to  sections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  paragraph  11.  I see  that  the  evidence  of  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  before  this  Commission  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  the  railway  companies  are  very  harshly 
treated  in  this  matter* , and  we  desire  to  put  on  record 
a statement  of  the  fact  that  the  admitted  contribution 
of  the  railways  towards  the  highways  was,  on  their 
old  basis  of  rating,  £1,600,000  a year. 

4740.  As  ratepayers  ? — ^As  ratepayers,  and  that  if 
the  railways  were  excused  from  the  payment  of  that 
sum,  and  if  they  gave  the  whole  benefit  to  trade  and 
industry,  then,  on  their  total  traffic  of  325,000,000 
tons  of  goods  hauled  in  1927,  othero  than  their 
own  hauled  traffic,  that  benefit,  expressed  per 
ton  of  their  goods  and  mineral  traffics,  would 
represent  a reduction  of  IJd.  a ton  for  the  whole 
journey;  that  is  the  measure  of  the  incidence  of  this 
alleged  grievance  of  the  railway  companies.  We  also 
point  out  that  their  horse-dra-wn  vehicles  f)ay  no 
direct  taxation,  but  we  do  not  suggest  that  horses 
should  be  taxed.  We  do  not  think  the  coimtry  would 
wish  horses  to  be  taxed,  'and  we  put  forward  no 
proposal  before  this  Royal  Commission  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a tax  on  horse-drawn  traffic.  I desire  to  make 
that  clear.  May  I follow  the  paragraphs  of  my 
Memorandmn  for  the  time  being  ? I would  like  to 
reach  the  development  of  this  point,  if  I may,  in  a 
few  moments.  We  point  out  to  the  Commission,  Sir, 
that  we  do  not  accept  the  figures  which  have  been  put 
forward  in  various  quarters  tendmg  to  show  that  the 
increased  ratio  of  labour  and  materials,  pre-war  as 
compared  -with  the  present  time,  is  appreciably  less 
than  100  per  cent.  I have  seen  figures  compiled  by 
various  parties  who  allege  that  a ratio  of  about  76  per 
cent,  represents  the  combined  increase  of  labour  and 
material  costs  to-day  over  pre-war. 

4741.  I think  Mr.  Spencer  yesterday,  referring  to 
the  tramways,  mentioned  the  figure  of  70  per  cent.]  ? — ■ 
We  thmk,  Sir,  that  those  figures  are  too  low.  We  have 
checked  the  costs  of  various  wages  and  materials  in 
different  ooimties  with  the  help  of  the  County 
Surveyors.  We  do  not  purport  to  put  exhaustive 
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figures  before  the  Commission,  but  if  the  Commission 
is  going  to  attach  importance  to  that  ratio,  -we  think 
it  should  be  supported  by  repre.sentative  comity 
officers.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  figure  is 
much  nearer  100  than  70. 

4742.  You  think  that  100  is  nearer  the  right  figure  ? 
— Yes.  We  draw  attention  to  the  point.  Sir,  that  the 
roads  in  this  country  are  in  a large  measure  a national 
service,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  increase  from,  say, 
1911—12,  for  rates,  taking  the  net  cost  falling  on  the 
ratepayer  after  all  grants  from  direct  taxation 
on  motorists  have  been  allowed  for,  shows  precisely 
the  same  increase  as  the  cost  fallmg  upon  the  rate- 
payer for  education.  We  suggest  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  there  is  some  analogy  in  these  services  of 
national  importance  ; that  in  our  view  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  roads  are  as  beneficial  to  the 
community,  from  the  development  point  of  view,  as 
education.  The  official  figures  for  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion falling  upon  the  rates — 1.  have  a tabular  state- 
ment here  and  I can  hand  it  to  the  Secretary  if  the 
Commission  are  interested — are  as  follows.  In 
1911—12  the  total  expenditure  fallmg  on  the  rates  for 
education  was  £14,092,558 ; in  1925-26,  the  last 
fully  audited  year,  the  amoimt  had  increased  to 
£32,112,257.  This  is  for  England  and  Wales.  There 
was,  therefore,  an  increase  of  £18,019,699.  Now,  Sir, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  highways  are  these. 
For  the  year  1911-12  the  certified  figure  for  the  cost 
of  highways  falling  on  the  rates  in  England  and 
Wales  was  £14,160,000.  For  1925-26,  the  last  3^ar 
for  which  fully  audited  figures  are  available,  it  had 
increasedto  £32,150,000,  the  increase being£17,990,000. 
Strangely  enough.  Sir,  the  increase  for  highways  is 
£29,000  less  than  for  education,  and  we  ask  the 
Commission  to  pay  such  heed  to  those  figures  as  they 
may  think  they  deserve.  We  then  refer  to  the  new 
petrol  tax,  and  we  submit  that  that  has  entirely 
altered  the  relationship  that  existed  until  a few 
months  ago  as  between  railways,  or  anybody  else, 
and  roads.  Fourpence  a gallon  on  petrol  is  a very 
heavy  additional  tax. 

4743.  That  was  imposed  in  the  Budget  last  year, 
was  it  not  ? — ^It  was,  and  although  it  is  true  that  the 
benefit  of  four  millions  a year  out  of  that  tax  which 
is  levied  on  motor  traffic  is  given  to  the  railways  and 
that  they  pass  it  on  to  the  heavy  industries,  fourpence 
a gallon  remains  an  extra  cost  upon  road  transport. 

4744.  Aifti,  therefore,  it  alters  the  position  of 
road  transport  as  compared  with  railways  ? — It 
does.  Sir. 

4745.  That  is  your  point  ? — It  is. 

4746.  Now  shall  we  pass  on  to  paragraph  12, 
increased  effectiveness  ? — Yes.  In  the  circular  issued 
by  your  Secretary  to  us  and  to  other  bodies,  we 
were  asked  to  deal  primarily  with  the  evidence  rmder 
various  heads,  the  first  one  being  the  question  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  different  branches  of  transport. 
We  submit  to  the  Commissioners  that  inland  transport 
will  not  derive  increased  effectiveness  from  any 
artificial  placing  of  burdens  upon  it  merely  to  help 
the  railways.  That  is  our  point. 

4747.  You  say  in  paragraph  12  (6)  “ The  effective- 
ness of  road  transport  must  be  reduced,  and  not 
increased,  if,  in  order  to  bring  up  its  cost  to  that  of 
railway  service,  railway  conditions  generally  are 
imposed  upon  it.”  What  do  you  mean  precisely 
by  railway  conditions  ? I was  rather  puzzled  by 
that  expression  ? — There  are  various  conditions  in 
regard  to  railway  workuig  which  are  not  applicable 
to  the  roads. 

4748.  Clearly,  but  nobody  would  suggest  applying 
them  to  the  roads  ? — During  the  War,  I happened 
to  be  in  touch  with  some  of  the  use  of  road  vehicles 
by  the  railway  companies.  I was,  as  you  may 
remember,  engaged  with  the  late  Lord  Long  and 
Sir  John  Cadman  on  petroleum  control  through  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  I was  in  fairly  close  touch 
with  the  use  of  motor  vehicles.  The  railways  then 


imposed  upon  their  road  transport  a system  of  control, 
such  as  getting  waybills  and  reporting  to  stations, 
which  very  largely  spoilt  its  elasticity. 

4749.  What  do  you  mean  by  getting  waybills  ? 
They  did  not  get  waybills  miless  they  had  to  ? — 
I do  not  know.  They  had  to  report  at  various  points. 
Of  course,  they  were  War  conditions  and  one  cannot 
say  that  they  would  be  imposed  now.  If  road 
vehicles  are  required  to  comply  with  railway  working 
conditions  instead  of  being  allowed  the  elasticity 
which  they  are  naturally  able  to  enjoy  .... 

4750.  I do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
railway  working  conditions.  Nobody  would  suggest 
applying  what  is  called  the  block  system,  for  mstance, 
on  the  roads.  It  might  be  very  useful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  safety  ? — I will  give  you  one  primary 
example  which  would  apply  now.  A rigid  48-hour 
week  cannot  be  brought  into  practice  in  road  transport. 
You  cannot  relieve  your  drivers  and  send  them  home 
by  another'  vehicle,  as  you  can  on  a railway  train, 
because  you  caimot  have  a motor  car  rumiing  about 
after  a lorry  as  a tender. 

4751.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  question  of 
rehefs  ? — Yes  ; one  of  the  main  points  is  that  you 
cannot  have  for  road  vehicle  drivers  such  a system 
as  you  can  have  on  the  railway,  where  an  engine 
driver,  after  arrival,  for  example,  at  Crewe,  can  return 
to  London  in  another  train.  With  a motor  lorry 
going  a certain  distance,  the  driver  cannot  be  brought 
under  the  railway  working  conditions  as  regards 
reliefs. 

4762.  You  are  referring  largely  to  what  one  may 
call  labour  conditions  ? — Very  largely,  yes. 

4763.  Conditions  of  employment,  which  must  be 
different  because  the  conditions  of  transport  are 
totally  different.  Is  that  your  point  ? — Entirely 
different.  Sir.  You  must  have  what  is  Imown  in 
road  transport  as  an  accumulative  week.  That  means, 
if  you  have  a man  doing  a double  journey,  he  can 
do  it  on  one  day  and  have  the  next  day  off.  These 
are  points  which  I think  the  Witness  for  the  National 
Road  Transport  Employers’  Federation,  who  will 
deal  with  labour  matters  and  horns  and  conditions 
of  working,  will  probably  put  before  the  Commission 
better  than  I can. 

4754.  That  is  really  what  you  had  in  mind  in 
paragraph  12  ? — Yes.  I think  there  is  no  occasion 
to  go  back  to  War  conditions.  Current  conditions 
are  what  I more  particularly  mean,  and  I justify 
that  by  the  reference  to  relief  working.  I imder- 
stand  some  proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners that  those  conditions  should  be  applied  to 
road  transport. 

4755.  We  have  been  told  that  there  is  not  the  same 
effective  control  of  conditions  of  service,’"  but,  of 
course,  whatever  conditions  are  imposed  must 
obviously  be  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the  service. 
I suppose  you  are  not  opposed  to  a reasonable 
limitation  of  hours,  even  though  it  may  take  the  form 
of  an  accumulative  week  ? — Personally  I am  not. 
I do  not  think  the  Association  has  considered  it,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  not  had  these  matters  before 
the  National  Council. 

4766.  These  are  points  I had  better  put  to  the 
other  Witness  ? — There  is  a 48-hom  week.  Sir. 

4767.  There  is  ? — Yes.  Every  employer  in  road 
transport,  every  reasonable  employer,  has  the  48- 
hour  week.  Difficulty  arises  with  the  small  men 
who  drive  their  own  vehicles  and  perhaps  work  with 
the  help  of  a relative. 

4768.  Those  people  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
employers,  are  they  ? — No,  they  are  not,  they  are 
individual  enterprises  running  on  their  own. 

4759.  They  are  hke  smallholders  in  farming  ? — 
The  only  case  I know  where  that  type  of  mdmdual 
undertaker  of  a business  has  been  brought  into  line 
with  the  larger  employers  is  in  connection  with 
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the  Shop  Honrs  Act,  where,  even  though  a man 
has  a small  shop,  he  is  required  to  close  at  the  same 
time  as  the  large  shop.  There  may  be  some  analogy, 
and  some  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  com- 
parable to  the  Shop  Hours  Act,  but  I think  the 
Commissioners  will  appreciate  that  it  means  ordering 
the  individual  who  is  conducting  a small  business 
to  cease  to  work.  It  is  hedged  aroimd  by  many 
difficulties. 

4760.  It  is  a difficult  problem.  What  is  your  next 
point  ? You  refer  in  section  (d)  to  road  transport  for 
passenger  conveyance  ? — The  point  there  is  that  the 
motor  coach  brings  in  people  to  country  towns  and  to 
cities  from  a distance,  and  it  is  desirable,  I think,  that 
they  should  be  given  reasonable  access  to  the  central 
and  shopping  areas.  Also,  on  the  question  of  speed, 
we  see  no  reason,  from  the  motor  coach  point  of  view, 
why  a motor  coach  on  pneumatic  tyres  with  proper 
brakes  shotdd  be  restricted  to  a lower  speed  limit 
than  the  large  private  oar. 

4761.  What  is  your  view  about  the  speed  limit  for 
the  private  car  ? If  you  say  the  motor  coach  should 
have  exactly  the  same  liberty  as  the  private  oar,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  liberty  you  would  give  to  the 
private  car  ? — There  are  two  steps  in  the  problem. 
Of  course,  I signed  the  Repoii}  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  speed  limit  for  private  oars.  Since  then,  that 
Report  having  been  signed  some  years  ago,  the 
development  of  the  pneumatic  tyre  for  the  saloon 
coach  has  been  a physical  and  a commercial  success. 
The  improvement  of  the  braking  and  springing  has 
brought  up  the  control  of  the  saloon  coach  to  a 
condition  fuUy  as  good,  pro  tanto,  as  that  of  the 
private  car.  The  weight  element  comes  into  the 
brakmg  formula.  As  long  as  the  brake  rod  does  not 
give  way — and  even  if  the  brake  rod  does  give  way 
there  is  another  brake  to  rely  on,  for  by  law  the 
vehicle  must  have  two  independent  brakes — there  is 
no  reason  that  I can  see  for  not  allowing  the  saloon 
coach  to  have  the  same  speed,  whatever  it  is,  as  the 
large  private  oar  weighing  three  tons  rmladen.  Under 
the  existing  law,  the  large  Rolls  Royee  and  other  cars 
can  carry  up  to  eight  people  and  can  weigh  three  tons 
mdaden  ; with  eight  passengers  and  their  luggage 
they  may  even  weigh  nearly  four  tons.  I cannot 
see  sufficient  reason,  on  gromids  of  mechanics  or 
dynamics  or  anything  else,  for  applying  one  law 
as  regards  speed  to  the  very  heavy  touring  car  and 
another  to  the  motor  coach  which  is  only  a little 
heavier.  You  then  reach  a point  where  you  feel  you 
must  draw  a line,  and  I think  that  is  where  the  difficulty 
begins.  There  were  twenty-two  motormg  bodies 
represented  at  our  Joint  Conference,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  we  agreed  upon  this  wording 
“ that  there  should  be  imposed  no  speed  limits  except  in 
respect  of  exceptional  types,  to  be  defined  by  Order.” 
Of  course  that  was  passing  on  the  difficulty  to  other 
people.  We  only  reached  agreement,  I may  say.  Sir, 
on  the  point  that  the  traction  engine  was  clearly  a 
type  to  be  defined  by  Order. 

4762.  You  would  not  allow  the  traction  enghre  to 
have  no  speed  limit  ? — No,  it  should  have  a speed 
limit. 

4763.  Let  me  put  this  to  you.  It  has  been  urged 
by  various  Witnesses  that  there  should  be  no  speed 
limit  for  the  private  oar.  Then  you  must  visualise,  if 
that  happens,  that  a private  car  may  go  at  almost  any 
speed.  I,  myself,  I do  not  mind  tellmg  you,  have  driven 
in  a Rolls  Royoe  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  ? — I think 
we  all  have.  Sir. 

4764.  Would  you  allow  one  of  these  big  coaches  to 
go  at  seventy  miles  an  hour  ? — No,  not  the  very  big 
ones. 

4766.  If  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  speed  limit 
for  the  private  car,  how  do  you  propose  to  limit  the 
motor  bus  ? — You  have  got  to  draw  the  line  ; all 
motor  buses  are  not  the  same  size.  The  unfairness  of 
saying  that  no  motor  bus  must  have  unlimited  speed 
is  based,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  fact  that,  compared 
with  the  large  motor  car,  the  weights  are  almost 


identical,  and  in  the  case  of  the  motor  bus  you  may 
have  probably  better  supervision  than  in  the  case  of 
the  private  car.  There  may  be  proper  garaging, 
daily  examination  of  the  brakes,  and  so  on,  whereas 
the  average  private  car  is  not  so  well  looked  after  as  a 
well-run  bus.  That  is  my  experience  and,  therefore, 
if  you  are  going  to  abolish  the  speed  limit  for  the 
large  private  oar,  then,  m fairness  to  the  people  who 
are  unable  to  afford  a motor  car  and  can  only  pay  bus 
fares,  I do  not  see  how  you  can  treat  otherwise  the 
saloon  motor  coach  which  weighs  approximately  the 
same. 

4766.  But  the  problem  is  a very  difficult  one.  If 
you  say  that  the  motor  bus,  providing  it  has  got 
pnerunatic  tyres,  is  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  same 
freedom  as  regards  speed  as  the  private  oar,  and  you 
also  urge  that  there  should  be  no  speed  limit  for  the 
private  car,  then  you  must  visualise  the  motor  bus 
travelling  at  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour  ? — ^When 
I refer  to  the  motor  bus,  I do  not  include  all  motor 
buses.  I say  you  will  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
and  I am  not  able  to  suggest  where  the  fine  should  be 
drawn. 

4767.  If  you  cannot  suggest  it,  who  can  ? — I would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  you  reach  a point  where  all 
the  objections  that  can  be  raised  are  very  small.  Take, 
for  instance,  a well-maintained  fourteen-seater  bus. 
I see  no  reason  why  that  bus,  which  with  its  load 
probably  weighs  only  half  a ton  more  than  the  large 
touring  car,  should  be  prejudiced  as  against  the  large 
touring  oar,  but  if  instead  of  the  fomteen-seater  you 
take  the  forty-four  seater,  then  you  have  reached  a 
point  m the  scale  where  commonsense  rather  seems 
to  indicate  that  something  must  be  done.  Then  the 
disputation  arose  as  to  where  the  line  was  to  be  drawn, 
and  no  sort  of  agreement  was  reached.  We,  at  our 
Conference,  laid  down  for  submission  to  this  Com- 
mission that  “ No  good  purpose  is  Served  by  the 
existence  of  a general  speed  limit  on  ordinary  motor 
vehicles,  and  it  is  urged  that  all  existing  speed 
limits  should  be  abandoned  and  that  no  speed  limits 
for  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  should  be  imposed 
except  in  relation  to  vehicles  of  exceptional  tj^es,  to 
be  defined  by  Order.”*  I am  sorry  to  say.  Sir,  that 
we  did  not  reach  further  agreement  on  that  point. 
In  my  view,  if  you  ask  me  as  an  individual  Witness,  I 
should  say  the  dividmg  line  should  be  drawn  some- 
where about  twenty  seats.  That  is  just  a personal 
expression  of  opinion,  but  I thmk  that  to  say  that  no 
bus  should  have  the  same  facilities  as  the  private  car 
would  be  an  unfair  attitude  to  adopt. 

4768.  We  will  pass  from  that  ; it  is  a very  difficult 
problem  ? — And  it  is  mixed  up.  Sir,  if  I may  say  so, 
with  the  problem  of  the  flow  of  traffic  on  the  road.  If 
you  have  a variety  of  speed  limits  you  increase  the 
cutting  in  and  out  of  the  different  units,  and  the  risk 
of  accident  on  the  road  due  to  cutting  in  and  out  in 
the  orduiary  line  of  traffic  is  very  great. 

4769.  I think  we  have  all  experienced  the  difficulty 
of  getting  behind  a motor  bus  that  is  gomg  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour  and  being  imable  to 
pass.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  certain  cases,  reducing 
the  speed  of  those  buses  would  block  the  traffic  ; I 
thurk  we  all  realise  that.  Coming  to  goods  vehicles, 
you  thuik  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  be 
worked  on  jobbing  and  contract  terms  ? — I do.  Sir. 
I think  there  should  be  a free  market  in  respect  of 
them.  I think  if  restrictions  are  put  on  they  should 
be  from  the  operating  point  of  view,  that  is,  the  traffic 
point  of  view,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
work  they  do. 

4770.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  the  trader  will 
select  what  goods  he  will  send  ? You  object  to  their 
being  made  common  carriers,  as  the  railways  are,  and 
being  compelled  to  accept  anything  ? — You  are  up 
against  an  impossible  position  if  you  order  a small 
contractor,  who,  perhaps,  has  a one-ton  Ford  van,  to 
be  a common  carrier. 
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4771.  You  mean  he  has  not  got  the  facilities  ? — It 
would  be  ludicrous  to  order  some  of  these  small 
contractors  to  be  common  carriers  ; it  could  not 
be  done. 

4772.  Then  I think  your  next  point  is  the  question 
of  the  dividing  line  of  unladen  weight  between  motor 
cars  and  what  are  called  heavy  motor  oars  ; at  present 
it  is  two  tons  ? — Yes. 

4773.  You  think  it  should  be  raised  to  two  and  a 
half  tons  ? — ^We  do.  The  two -ton  limit  as  the  dividing 
line  was  laid  down  in  the  Heavy  Motor  Car  Order, 
1904.  That  is  now  twenty-five  years  old.  Since  then 
there  have  been  enormous  improvements  in  brakes, 
and  pneumatic  tyres  have  been  introduced  and  have 
become  an  almost  universal  fitment  for  vehicles 
weighing  up  to  two  and  a half  tons  imladen,  if  not 
more.  Then,  Sir,  this  type  of  machine  is  a very 
promising  model  from  English  works.  It  can  go  on 
to  rural  roads  and  across  weak  rural  bridges  without 
being  involved  in  difficulties,  and  this  additional  half- 
ton is  a very  critical  point  for  enabling  a particular 
model  to  be  developed  that  will  serve  the  rural 
districts  without  having  to  make  big  detours  to  avoid 
weak  bridges. 

4774.  That  is  the  two  and  a half  ton  vehicle  ? — Yes, 
the  extra  half-ton  enables  one  to  get  a most  useful 
type  of  light  vehicle  which  can  run  in  the  rural  areas,  to 
the  general  benefit,  and  I submit  that  it  is  desirable 
to  encourage  that  type  of  vehicle  by  conceding  the 
extra  half -ton. 

4775.  Your  next  point  is  road  inspection  ? — Yes, 
Sir.  We  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the 
fact  that  large  smns  of  money  are  spent  on  highways, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  separate  arrange- 
ment for  inspection  of  roads.  We  suggest,  if  the  Com- 
missioners think  fit,  that  a recommendation  that  there 
should  be  further  provision  for  the  inspection  of  roads 
might  be  helpful.  Faults  are  allowed  to  develop. 
Trenches  are  opened  up  in  the  highways  for  purposes 
of  water  and  gas  connections,  and,  after  filling  in,  they 
are  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  One  may  bump  over 
these  irregularities  for  a whole  year  on  end,  and  it 
seems  to  be  nobody’s  business  to  restore  the  surface 
of  the  road. 

4776.  Surely  it  is  the  business  of  the  local  highway 
authority  ? — It  is  not  done.  That  is  all  I can  say 
from  my  own  experience.  I can  give  cases  where  I 
have  bumped  over  particular  inequalities  of  this  nature 
for  months  on  end. 

4777.  You  can  recognise  the  same  bmnp  over  and 
over  again  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  been  left  for  quite  a 
year.  That  happens  frequently.  There  is  not  enough 
money  set  aside  by  the  local  authorities  to  provide 
the  necessary  inspection  staff,  and  at  the  moment 
expenditure  of  this  character  is  probably  not  recognised 
as  a charge  on  the  Road  Fund,  but  I suggest  to  the 
Commission  that  increased  authority  should  be  given 
for  the  employment  of  an  inspection  staff  to  report 
faults  on  the  highway,  and  that  this  would  .be  to 
everybody’s  advantage  and  would  make  for  economy. 

4778.  You  thmk  the  roads  should  be  kept  up  to  a 
certain  standard  by  national  inspection  ? — -Yes.  My 
suggestion  covers  both  points  ; that  the  local  authori- 
ties should  be  encouraged  to  do  more  inspecting  than 
they  do  now,  and  that  there  should  be  an  overriding 
inspection  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Take  the 
simple  case  of  the  pothole  that  is  allowed  to  develop. 
It  is  a small  matter,  but  it  gets  worse  and  worse,  and  if 
there  are  potholes  all  over  the  cormtry  the  money 
which  is  being  raised  by  direct  taxation  on  motorists 
is  simply  not  being  rosed  to  the  best  advantage. 

4779.  Your  national  inspectorate  would  report  to 
the  Minister ; what  woiold  the  Minister  do  ? I 
suppose  he  would  threaten  to  reduce  further  grants 
from  the  Road  Fund  -unless  those  matters  were 
improved.  Is  that  your  idea  ? — I think  his  fimction 
would  be  to  draw  attention  to  the  improvements 
required,  and  then  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  if  his 
representations  were  ignored. 


4780.  I observe  that  you  thinli  it  should  be  made  an 
offence  to  place,  drop  or  throw  glass  or  other  sharp 
material  on  the  road  ? — We  do.  Sir.  I believe  that  is 
a point  that  is  at  present  overlooked  in  the  highway 
regulations  ; I cannot  find  it.  I thuik  it  would 
commend  itself  to  everybody  that  something  of  that 
kind  should  be  done. 

4781.  Now  we  pass  to  paragraph  13,  dealing  with 
the  very  important  question  of  co-ordination.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  put  yoru  views 
before  us  as  fully  as  possible  upon  this  matter  ? — 
Well,  Sir,  co-ordination  is  a matter  with  which,  in  the 
abstract,  we  all  agree.  It  is  only  when  we  come  do-wn 
to  practical  application  that  we  find  the  difficulties. 
I have  ventured  to  put  before  the  Commission  a 
definition  of  co-ordination  which  I might  perhaps 
read  : — “ Two  or  more  systems  whether  in  the  same 
or  separate  o-wnership  working  together  efficiently 
under  an  arrangement  mutually  agreed  and  con- 
ditioned by  the  public  interest.”  As  an  Association, 
our  main  submission  about  co-ordination  is  that  in 
relation  to  road  and  rail  transport  it  should,  for  the 
time  being,  be  given  a imi  on  a voluntary  basis.  We 
think  that  as  the  railways  obtained  their  powers  a 
few  months  ago,  and  having  in  the  course  of  applying 
for  those  powers  intimated  their  desire  to  co-ordinate, 
a great  deal  can  be  done,  and  is  already  being  done,  by 
negotiation  between  the  various  railway  and  road 
transport  companies  ; that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
further  legisla-tion  ; and  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
railway  powers  caimot  be  tested  unless  they  are  given 
a period  of  five  or  seven  years  in  order  to  show  what 
they  can  do. 

4782.  When  you  speak  about  this  co-ordination 
coming  about  by  voluntary  arrangements,  which  I 
quite  rmderstand,  are  you  referring  to  goods  traffic, 
or  are  you  referring  only  to  competing  passenger 
traffic  ? — Primarily  to  passenger  traffic,  because 
passenger  traffic  is  under  a better  system  of  organisa- 
tion on  the  roads  than  is  goods  traffic.  A large 
measure  of  co-ordination  exists  in  regard  to  iiassenger 
traffic  on  the  road  because  of  the  local  licensing 
system.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  that  in  goods 
transport.  I am  speakmg  in  the  first  place  about 
passenger  traffic.  I think  that  will  come  first. 

4783.  You  think  that  will  settle  itself  ?— It  is 
already  on  the  way  to  settling  itself.  I think  that 
Mr.  Howley,  who  is  goiug  to  give  evidence  for  the 
London  and  Provincial  Omnibus  O-wners’  Association, 
■will  go  into  that.  I do  not  think  I need  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Commission  on  it. 

4784.  Then  I will  not  go  into  it  ? — On  the  goods 
side.  Sir,  the  difficulty  is  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable, there  is  no  initial  step  of  control  comparable 
to  the  local  hcensing  system  for  passenger  vehicles. 

4785.  How  are  licences  obtained  for  goods  vehicles  ? 
— Simply  by  payment  of  the  duty  for  the  annual  or 
quarterly  licence.  At  the  moment  there  is  nothing 
beyond  that. 

4786.  There  is  nothing  com23arable  to  the  licensing 
of  a passenger  vehicle  ? — No,  nothing. 

4787.  Would  you  advocate  any  system  of  control 
by  licence  for  goods  vehicles  ? — ^We  do  not,  as  an 
Association,  for  the  reason  that,  as  my  earlier 
evidence  shows,  80  per  cent,  of  our  vehicles  and  65 
per  cent,  of  our  membership  do  not  do  haulage  work. 
I believe  that  the  road  contractors’  organisation  for 
which  Mr.  T-umer  is  going  to  speak,  the  National 
Road  Transport  Employers’  Federation,  have  some 
submissions  to  make  to  the  Commission  under  which 
they  will  be  able  to  outline  a scheme  for  obtaining 
better  control  of  the  goods  vehicle.  We,  as  an 
Association,  do  not  make  any  submission,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  done  -without  grave  interference 
with  the  ordinary  industrial  requirements  of  the 
country. 

4788.  Following  on  this,  you  refer  to  the  co-ordin- 

ation of  public  passenger  services,  and  you  refer  to  Ai'ea 
Commissioners  ? — ^Yes.  I have  observed  in  the 
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earlier  evidence  that  the  Coinmission  desired  to  have 
views  on  this  question  of  Area  Commissioners.  My 
Imowledge  of  road  passenger  transport  development, 
although  it  is  personal,  leads  me  to  think  that  these 
Area  Commissioners  could  undoubtedly  fulfil  very 
useful  functions.  It  would  be  undesirable,  I think,  to 
take  all  their  functions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local 
licensing  bodies,  hut  there  should  be  certain  appeals 
which  might  go  to  the  Area  Commissioners.  If  the 
Area  Commissioners  in  fact  stood  in  the  shoes  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport  and  represented  him  locally,  I 
suggest  their  powers  might  be  very  wide,  and  that 
the  matters  that  are  to  be  reserved  to  go  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  as  such  should  be  only  large 
matters. 

4789.  I think  the  evidence  you  are  referring  to 
deals  with  the  fact  that  there  are  a great  many 
licensing  authorities  now,  and  that  the  passenger 
traffic  has  become  to  such  a large  extent  long-distance 
traffic  that  some  authority  covering  a much  bigger  area 
than  the  ordinary  licensing  authority  is  wanted  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  in  respect  of  the  long-distance  routes,  so 
that  they  could  be  co-ordinated  with  a broad  view. 

4790.  So  as  to  stop  what  might  be  called  wasteful 
competition  ? — ^Yes,  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  long-distance  vehicles  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  regular  services  catermg  from  day  to 
day  for  the  local  population. 

4791.  That  of  course  is  one  point.  There  are 
other  points.  Take  London,  for  example.  There 
might  be  wasteful  competition  there.  There  is  already 
more  or  less  an  area  authority  in  the  London  Traffic 
Area  ? — Yes. 

4792.  I would  rather  like  to  know  whether  you 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  divide  up  the  rest 
of  the  country  into  similar  areas ; probably 
much  larger  areas,  but  areas  of  that  sort  ? — ^I  think 
the  principle  of  zoning  the  country  is  most  desirable  and 
very  soimd,  but  whether  it  is  wise  to  extend  the 
precedent  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Provinces  is  a matter 
that  brings  out  some  pohits  of  difference.  Bor 
instance,  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  as  the  name  implies,  is  advisory, 
but  then  the  Committee  is  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  Minister,  and  just  as  the  Police  in  London  are 
imder  the  Home  Office  (there  is  close  relationship 
between  that  Department  and  Scotland  Yard)  so  I 
think  that,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  a case  exists 
for  retaining  the  advisory  functions  of  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  But  in 
the  Provuices  I should  be  inclined  to  give  the  com- 
mittees advisory  powers  in  certain  matters,  and 
powers  of  decision  in  others,  and  allow  the  right  of 
appeal  where  necessary.  I thhik  they  should  not  be 
limited  to  advisory  fimctions  m all  cases  in  the 
Provinces,  but  that  they  should  be  given  considerable 
powers  of  decision.  Otherwise  there  would  be  much 
congestion  at  the  central  authority  without  the 
necessary  local  Imowledge. 

4793.  Speaking  generally — I do  not  propose  to  ask 
you  to  go  into  details — ^you  think  that  zoniirg  the 
country  and  having  such  advisory  oonamittees,  with 
possibly  executive  powers  in  some  oases,  would  be  a 
national  advantage  ? — ^It  would  be  a proper  step 
forward,  I submit,  having  regard  to  the  growth  of  this 
movement,  and  it  might  be  anything  between  12  and 
20  zones.  We  cannot  say.  That  would  require 
further  uivestigation. 

4794.  You  mention  in  section  (e)  that  Co-ordination 
might  result  in  a policy  of  limitation  and  exclusion, 
but  that  that  must  be  devised  in  the  public  interest ; 
is  not  that  so  ? It  must  be  what  has  been  called  a 
controlled  monopoly  t — ^Yes.  You  cannot  co-ordinate 
without  a measure  of  restriction. 

4796.  Bxactly  ? — ^If  you  restrict  you  tend  to  give 
the  man  on  the  grouird  priority.  When  you  have 
reached  that  stage  and  it  amounts  to  something  in  the 
nature  of  a franchise,  you  undoubtedly  must  condition 


the  holding  of  those  exclusive,  or  semi-exclusive, 
rights  by  a series  of  obligations  in  the  public  interest. 

4796.  So  as  to  secure  that  the  public  interest  is 
adequately  served  ? — ^Yes.  Then  we  point  out  in  this 
connection  that  conveyance  by  rail  is  not  the  same 
service  as  conveyance  by  road,  and  the  Association 
does  not  accept  the  view  that  public  requirements  are 
necessarily  met  sufficiently  well  because  a rail  service 
exists  between  any  two  given  places.  That,  of  course, 
simply  means  that  if  you  have  a country  bus  service 
and  a parallel  railway,  the  people  at  intermediate 
points  may  have  to  walk  some  distance  to  get  to  a 
railway  station,  and  when  they  arrive  at  the  other 
station  they  may  have  to  walk  another  two  or  three 
miles  to  get  to  their  destination. 

4797.  I think  we  quite  understand  that  ? — ^There  is 
one  other  point  arising  there,  if  I may  mention  it. 
If  you  try  to  feed  a railway  train  at  a particular 
station  with  a bus,  then,  owing  to  the  difference 
between  the  speed  of  the  train  and  the  speed  of  the 
bus,  that  bus  does  not  feed  the  next  station  for  the 
same  train,  so  that  the  idea  of  feeding  a railway  train 
with  a bus  can  be  done  at  one  station,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  at  the  next. 

4798.  Not  with  the  same  bus  ? — ^No. 

4799.  Shall  we  turn  to  paragraph  14 ; disabilities  ? 
Again,  I think  you  are  following  our  suggested  form 
of  evidence  ? — ^Yes. 

4800.  You  speak  about  the  new  scales  of  vehicle 
licence  duties,  and  the  4d.  a gallon  tax  on  petrol  ? — 
Now  I come  to  the  point  where,  through  your  kiudly 
allowing  it  to  wait,  I can  develop  the  point  of  the 
relationship  of  the  existing  taxes  to  the  present  cost 
of  highways. 

4801.  That  is  what  we  should  like  you  to  do  ? — 
May  I ask  the  Commissioners  to  turn,  first  of  all,  to 
pages  28  and  29  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  this 
Commission,  containing  two  Appendices  from  the 
Report  of  the  Road  Fund  for  the  year  1927-28.  It  is 
set  forth  on  page  29  that  the  total  expenditure  per 
mile  on  the  maintenance  of  Class  I roads — to  confine 
oneself  to  Class  I roads  to  begin  with — was  £640  per 
mile  in  1922-23,  and  in  1927-28  it  had  fallen  to  £644 
per  mile ; that  is  a reduction  of  £96  per  mile  between 
1922-23  and  1927-28.  Well  now,  the  taxation  on 
commercial  goods  vehicles,  on  the  vehicle  duties  alone, 
averaged,  in  1927,  0 • 18d.  per  gross  ton  mile.  That  is 
a calculation  based  on  the  average  loading,  and,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  average  mileage, 
and  that  figure  was  jointly  worked  out  by  me  and  the 
Coimty  Surveyor  for  Surrey,  and  presented  in  a Paper 
to  the  Institute  of  Transport  Congress  at  Birmingham 
in  May,  1927.  It  was  discussed  and  criticised  by 
various  Coimty  Siuveyors,  who  produced  evidence 
more  or  less  bearing  it  out.  On  the  calculation  that 
0-18d.  per  gross  ton  mile  was  a correct  figure,  the 
taxation  of  goods  vehicles  in  1927  should  have  pro- 
duced £7,606,000.  Now  the  figures  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transjaert  of  the  actual  produce  of  the 
taxation  of  these  vehicles  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
30th  November,  1927,  show  that  the  amount  paid  was 
£7,696,698  ; so  that  our  calculation  that  the  average 
produce  of  the  vehicle  taxes  was  0-  18cf.  per  gross  ton 
mile  proved  to  be  too  low  on  the  year  by  only  £190,000. 
I submit  to  the  Commission,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
fair  figure. 

4802.  Approxunately  right  ? — Approximately  right. 
I have  just  received  the  figures  for  1928.  On  the  same 
basis,  the  calculated  produce  of  goods  traffic  was 
£8,192,660,  while  the  amount  received  from  goods 
vehicle  licences  was  £8,360,000 — again  £170,000  more 
than  the  calculated  figure.  This  does  not  include  the 
petrol  tax.  So  that  I put  before  the  Commission,  as 
a figure  capable  of  being  justified,  that  the  State  is 
deriving  0-  18d.  per  gross  ton  mile  from  every  ton  of 
commercial  motor  traffic  passing  along  a road. 

4803.  Apart  from  the  petrol  tax  ? — Apart  from  the 
petrol  tax,  to  which  I will  come  afterwards,  if  I may. 
The  problem  is  to  link  up  this  yield  of  direct  taxation 
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with  the  censuses  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The 
Ministry  of  Transport  censuses  were  taken  in  1922, 
1923,  1925  and  1928 — the  1923  census  was  taken  on 
Class  II  roads,  and  the  1922  and  1925  censuses  were 
taken  on  Class  I roads.  The  result  of  the  1928  census 
has  not  yet  been  published.  An  acceptable  method 
of  taking  the  volume  of  traffic  in  thousands  of  tons  a 
day,  and  the  taxation  yield  per  ton  mile,  and  coupling 
the  two  together  to  show  whether,  for  observed  con- 
ditions, the  present  scale  of  taxation,  apart  from  the 
petrol  tax  which  I will  refer  to  later,  is  enough,  has 
not  yet  been  evolved.  Now  it  actually  works  out  that 
if  you  take  into  account  the  petrol  tax,  you  have  to 
add  to  that  0-  18d.,  0-  Id.  more.  The  petrol  tax  is  4d. 
a gallon,  and  the  average  performance  of  petrol  in  ton 
miles  to  the  gallon  is  40.  As  ear  owners,  we  get  much 
less  ; the  average  motorist  does  not  get  more  than 
30  ton  miles  to  the  gallon.  The  London  buses  are  so 
well  timed  up  that,  despite  the  traffic  conditions,  they 
get  42J  ton  miles  per  gallon.  The  average  country 
bus  service,  which  is  also  well  tuned  up,  gets  42J  ton 
miles  to  the  gallon,  but  as’  a flat  figure  right  through 
it  is  safe  to  reckon  that  the  4d.  petrol  tax  represents 
40  ton  miles  to  the  gallon.  That  means  that  every 
ton  mUe  is  additionally  producing  in  taxation  0 • Id. 
If  you  add  the  0-18d.  for  the  average  of  the  vehicle 
tax  on  goods  vehicles  to  the  0 • Id.  for  the  average 
production  of  the  petrol  tax,  you  get  0-28d.  per  gross 
ton  mile,  but  that  has  to  be  adjusted  by  the  20  per 
cent,  rebate  on  pneumatic  tyres.  The  Commission 
will  not  expect  me  to  go  through  all  my  working  papers, 
I am  sure,  but  if  challenged  I would  be  happy  to  go 
through  them  with  any  officer  appointed.  It  comes 
down  to  this,  that  under  present  day  conditions  the 
combined  taxation  on  goods  vehicles  and  buses 
averages  Jd.  per  gross  ton  mile,  which  is  fortunately 
a fairly  easy  figure  to  remember.  Now,  Jd.  a gross 
ton  mile  on  the  average  mileage  means  that  every 

1,000  tons  observed  at  a census  point  is  producing 
£375  a year  in  tax  yield.  I have  prepared  a simple 
table,  of  which  I will  hand  in  some  copies.  (Copies 
handed  in — see  Appendix.*)  This  is  the  outcome  of 
study  running  into  many  years  to  endeavour  to  get 
a connection  between  the  traffic  census  and  the  yield 
of  taxation.  I have  headed  my  table  “ Yield  per  mile 
of  highway  derived  from  direct  motor  taxation  (in 
steps  of  1,000  tons  per  day  for  360  days  per  annum) 
at  varying  tax  yields  per  gross  ton  mile.”  In  the 
left-hand  column  I have  put  tons  of  traffic  per  day, 

1,000  to  10,000.  The  next  column  represents  the  pro- 
duce of  the  petrol  tax,  and  in  a foot-note  I point  out : 
“ This  is  a question  of  actual  consumption.  The 
calculation  of  yield  from  the  petrol  tax  does  not 
depend  upon  an  estimated  annual  mileage  as  does  the 
jdeld  in  respect  of  the  vehicle  licence  duties.”  In  the 
next  column,  0 • 18d.  is  the  figure  which  was  applicable 
in  1927. 

4804.  The  figure  you  have  given  ? — The  figure  I 
have  justified  by  comparing  with  the  Treasury 
receipts,  and  the  note  on  that  is  “ This  is  the  1927 
average  vehicle  tax  only.  Add  40  per  cent,  to  get 
combined  tax  for  1928.”  I do  not  show  a 1928 
column.  The  petrol  tax  only  ran  for  8 months  in 
1928,  and,  therefore,  for  that  year  it  was  only  necessary 
to  add  0 ■ 07d.  to  the  0 • 18d.  instead  of  0 ■ Id.,  but  when 
you  come  to  1929,  although  you  ought  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  0«ld.  for  the  petrol  tax,  there  is  the 
comphcation  of  the  rebate  on  the  pneumatic  tyre  to 
be  equated,  and  it  brings  it  back  to  my  last  column, 
0-26d.  per  gross  ton  mile.  The  note  to  that  column 
is  “ This  is  the  1929  combined  taxation  rate.”  The 
outcome  of  these  figures,  and  my  submission  to  the 
Commission,  is  that  if  you  will  take  any  particular 
highway  for  which  reliable  census  figures  are  available 
and  if  you  wiU  then,  against  the  passmg  traffic  in 
thousands  of  tons  per  day,  take  the  true  yield  of  the 
direct  taxes,  deciding  whether  you  take  it  with  or 
without  the  petrol  tax,  you  will  get  a true  picture  as  to 
whether  the  traffic  is  or  is  not  paying  for  the  road.  I 
have  taken  out  the  data  for  1925 — ^not  having  it  more 

* See  page  357. 


recently,  eis  the  1928  census  figures  are  not  yet 
available.  In  August,  1925,  censuses  were  taken  for 
a week  at  some  4,000  points  on  Class  I roads.  The 
resifits  of  that  census  were  criticised  on  the  ground  that 
August  was  not  a typical  period  at  which  to  take  a 
census,  and  last  year  the  Ministry  took  a number  of 
points  and  had  census  officers  taking  the  data  over  a 
period  of  different  extended  terms.  But  taking  such 
data  as  are  available  to  me,  I have  compiled  these 
figures.  Averagmg  the  traffic  for  the  24,329  miles  of 
Class  I roads  at  4,392  points,  the  average  traffic  using 
Class  I roads  in  1925  was  2,130  tons  a day.  Now  it 
appears  from  the  table  on  page  29  of  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  the  cost  of 
those  roads  in  1924^25  was  £626  per  mile.  If  you  will 
look  at  my  table,  you  will  see  that  at  0-  18d.  per  gross 
ton  mile,  2,000  tons  produce  £540  without  the  petrol 
tax.  Therefore,  on  that  basis  they  were  not  quite 
paying  the  cost  of  the  road,  but  if  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  country  of 
the  Class  I roads  is  diminishing  steadily  every  year, 
and  was  down  to  £544  in  1927—28,  the  yield  without 
the  petrol  tax  for  the  Class  I roads  was  enough  to 
pay  for  them. 

4805.  The  yield  without  the  petrol  tax  ? — The  yield 
without  the  petrol  tax  is  enough  to  pay  for  them. 
To  turn  to  Class  II  roads,  the  data  are  as  follows  ; 
The  1923  census  on  the  Class  II  roads,  14,638  miles 
and  3,393  census  points,  gave  an  average  daily 
traffic,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  statistics, 
of  637  tons.  They  cost  £310  a mile  in  that  year,  but 
in  direct  taxation  they  were  only  receiving,  on  the 
basis  of  yield  which  I have  worked  out,  about  £140,  so 
that  the  outcome  of  the  analysis  on  my  basis  is  that 
the  Class  I roads  were  being  practically  paid  for,  but 
that  the  Class  II  roads  were  getting  less  than  half 
what  they  were  costing  on  direct  taxation — not  on 
the  'Votes  they  got,  but  on  the  yield  of  taxation  from 
the  traffic  passing.  To-day  I have  been  favoured  by 
Colonel  Bressey,  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  with  a 
special  communication,  which  I may  of  course  put 
before  the  Commissioners,  giving  a few  typical  com- 
parisons of  the  new  census  on  Class  I roads  spread 
over  various  periods.  I have  the  figures  for  the 
London-Edinburgh  road,  for  the  London-Dover  road, 
and  for  the  London-Portsmouth  road.  The  London- 
Echnburgh  road  near  Hatfield  is  rather  affected  by 
the  opening  of  the  Barnet  bye-pass,  and  so  Colonel 
Bressey  suggests  I do  not  take  it,  but  should  confine 
myself  to  the  Dover  road  and  the  Portsmouth  road. 
The  figure  for  the  London-Dover  road  in  1926  was 
4,623  tons  of  traffic  a day  at  a point  between  Chatham 
and  Eaversham,  which  is  about  an  average  point. 
In  1928,  the  average  of  the  more  extended  censuses  is 
7,207  tons,  showing  that  in  any  case  the  supposed 
peak  figure  of  1926  for  the  Dover  Road  has  gone  up. 
The  August,  1926,  census  on  the  London-Portsmouth 
road,  near  Guildford  Borough  boundary  on  the  west 
of  Guildford,  was  8,660  tons  a day.  In  1928  it  averaged 
9,447  tons.  Let  us  take  those  figures  in  round  num- 
bers. Take  the  1928  figure  on  the  Dover  Road,  and 
call  it  7,000  tons  a day,  and  then  go  to  my  table  for 

7,000  tons  of  traffic  per  day,  and  take  the  compounded 
jdeld  of  the  two  taxes,  or  take  the  yield  without  the 
petrol  tax  first  if  you  like,  as  the  petrol  tax  does  not 
go  to  the  roads.  I point  out  to  the  Commission  that 
if  the  road  authorities  got  the  apportioned  yield  of 
that  scale  of  taxation,  they  would  be  getting  enor- 
mously more  than  that  road  is  costing  at  that  point. 
On  the  Dover  Road  7,000  tons  of  traffic  produced, 
without  the  petrol  tax,  £1,890  a mile  per  annum  of 
tax  revenue  : and  while  I cannot  give  you  the  cost 
for  that  section  of  the  road,  I am  able  to  say  that  it  is 
certainly  less  by  a great  deal  than  £1,890  a year.  Then 
take  the  Portsmouth  Road,  9,400  tons — caU  it  9,000 — 
and  take  my  figure  of  the  tax  yield,  without  the  petrol 
tax.  That  traffic  is  bearing  vehicle  taxes  productive 
of  £2,430  a year — with  the  petrol  tax,  £3,376.  Again, 
my  submission  to  the  Commission  is  that  the  cost  of 
the  roads  at  those  points  is  enormously  less  than  the 
yield  of  the  taxation.  Generally  speaking,  therefore, 

I say  that  if  a proper  connection  is  established  be- 
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tween  observed  traffic  and  the  cost  of  the  highways,  it 
is  only  on  the  very  weakest  roads  that  there  will  be 
a discrepancy  against  the  motor  traffic,  and  on  all 
the  strong  roads  it  will  be  very  heavily  in  favour 
of  the  motor  traffic,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a matter 
of  equity,  instead  of  putting  more  taxes  on  road 
transport,  road  transport  is  really  entitled  to  some 
rebates.  If  there  are  no  rebates  a better  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  present  taxation  is  the  proper 
solution,  not  more  taxation. 

4806.  Your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  motor 
transport  is  paying  a sum  in  taxation  equal  to  the 
whole  cost  of  the  roads.  Is  that  so  ? — The  related 
cost. 

4807.  (Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : When  you  speak  of  the 
total  cost  of  Class  I roads,  are  you  speaking  of  the 
grants  made  from  the  Road  Fund  or  the  total  cost  ? 
— The  total  cost. 

4808.  (Chairman)  : The  total  yield  of  taxation. 
You  were  speaking  of  cost  ? — Yes. 

4809.  Not  merely  what  is  contributed  by  the  Road 
Fund  ? — The  total  cost.  These  figures  are  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  I say  we  are  gradually 
reaching  the  stage  where  the  censuses  look  sufficiently 
useful  and  the  knowledge  of  the  yield  of  taxation  is 
sufficiently  definite  to  establish  some  connection 
between  the  two.  One  other  point  arises  on  that  ; 
with  some  of  these  very  large  motor  vehicles  there 
is  a fluctuation  to  get  these  average  costs.  You  do 
not  get  0-  18cZ.  on  every  type  of  vehicle. 

4810.  It  is  the  average  vehicle  ? — It  is  the  average 
vehicle,  but  the  variations  are  not  very  considerable  ; 
they  go,  for  instance,  up  to  0 ■ 23d.  and  down  to  0 • 16d. 
to  get  the  average  of  0-18d.  The  variations  are  not 
very  considerable,  except  that  some  oases  might  be 
picked  out  where,  with  very  regular  and  full  loads, 
the  taxation,  instead  of  being  0-18d.,  might  go  as 
low  as  O'lOd.  I am  deahng  with  averages.  My 
submission  in  these  figures  is  that  the  traffic  very 
generally  is  paying  more  than  it  should.  In  London 
the  position  of  course  is  tremendously  so.  Take,  for 
instance,  Regent  Street  and  the  Strand  and  Oxford 
Street  and  Parliament  Street.  There  are  7,000  motor 
bus  journeys  a day  over  each  of  those  streets,  and 
the  tax  on  the  buses,  without  the  petrol  tax,  repre- 
sents £6,000  a mile  of  highway  a year,  and  none  of 
those  streets  is  costing  more  than  £2,600  a year  to 
maintain.  Therefore,  the  pubhc  in  London  who  are 
using  motor  buses  on  those  streets  are  paying  nearly 
three  times  the  total  cost  of  those  highways. 

4811.  Of  course  a great  part  of  this  taxation  does 
not  actually  go  to  road  maintenance,  but  your  point 
is  that  it  is  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  vehicles  ? — 
That  is  why  I have  put  in  my  table  a column  for  the 
road  vehicle  taxes  which  do  go,  and  another  column 
for  the  compounded  taxes  ; the  two  colinnns  are  there. 
If  you  confine  yourself  to  the  0'18d.  you  are  still 
paying  for  the  roads  ; if  you  bring  the  petrol  tax  in, 
you  are  doing  much  more. 

4812.  You  are  doing  rather  more  than  0-18d. 
because  part  of  the  Road  Fund  is  diverted  ? — All 
our  tax  goes  into  the  Road  Fund.  Of  the  tax  on  the 
private  oar  and  cycle  one-third  goes  to  the  Exchequer. 

4813.  That  point  I think  you  have  put  before  us 
very  clearly.  What  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  ? — Paragraph  14  (b)  where  we  say 
we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  returning  the  compliment 
to  the  railways.  They  used  to  allege  that  the  roads 
were  subsidised  by  them,  and  now  they  are  taking 
£4,000,000  a year  out  of  the  taxes  which  we  pay. 
May  I leave  Section  (c)  and  come  back  to  it,  because 
it  is  a question  by  itself  ? 

4814.  Yes  ? — There  is  a point  in  Section  (d)  which 
we  are  asked  by  our  Liverpool  area  committee  to 
put  up.  The  Commissioners  will  see  the  difficulty 
of  it.  It  is  this.  On  the  Liverpool  line  of  docks 
there  is  a large  munber  of  heavy  motor  lorries,  and 
many  Liverpool  cartage  contractors  in  fact  never 
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leave  the  strongly  paved  Liverpool  streets,  which 
have  a foundation  of  concrete  with  Penmaenmawr 
granite  setts  on  the  top.  The  surfaces  of  those 
streets  have  been  in  existence  for  over  60  years, 
and  have  not  suffered  from  the  traffic.  Having  been 
brought  up  in  Liverpool  I can  speak  to  that  as  a fact. 
When  Mr.  Churchill  increased  the  tax  on  these 
vehicles  to  £60  a year,  these  lorries,  which  are  solely 
employed  on  the  dock  roads  in  Liverpool,  were 
faced  with  23s.  Id.  a week  extra  tax.  A number  of 
the  Liverpool  members  of  our  Society  have  been  on 
deputations  to  Mr.  Churchill,  which  I have  led,  and 
on  deputations  to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and 
they  have  endeavoured  to  get  some  recognition  for 
this  exceptional  position.  They  claim  that  these 
vehicles,  which  they  are  prepared  to  certify  will 
not  go  outside  Liverpool,  should  be  given  some 
exemption.  They  offered  to  paint  them  vermilion 
or  any  other  special  colour,  and  agreed  that  if  the 
vehicles  were  caught  outside  Liverpool  they  could 
be  confiscated.  We  recognise  the  difficulty,  but 
there  is  a grievance,  and  we  put  it  before  the 
Commission. 

We  think  we  have  a very  good  point  in  Section  (e) 
that,  in  regard  to  taxation,  commercial  vehicles  are 
paying  into  the  Road  Fund  anything  from  £2  to 
£4  per  horse  power,  whereas  the  private  car  is  only 
paying  13s.  4d.  The  private  car  pays  £1  per  horse 
power,  of  which  6s.  8d.  goes  to  the  Exchequer  ; and 
only  13s.  id.  goes  to  the  Road  Fund.  I have  taken 
out  a certain  number — I will  not  trouble  the  Com- 
mission with  them  unless  they  ask  for  them — I 
have  taken  out  a certain  number  of  typical  chassis 
in  commercial  use  for  goods  or  passengers  and  I 
find  that  the  amount  paid  per  horse  power  varies 
on  these  figures  in  front  of  me,  between  30s.,  the 
lowest  I have,  and  £4  14s.,  the  highest.  As  I have 
said  in  my  Memorandum,  they  vary,  in  my  opinion, 
between  £2  and  £4.  Before  there  was  a petrol  tax 
this  was  justified  as  being  a rough  assessment  of 
the  very  high  mileage  rrm  by  some  commercial 
vehicles.  The  tax  was  applied  to  goods  vehicles  by 
rmladen  weight  and  to  public  passenger  service 
vehicles  by  seating  capacity,  but  I have  converted 
it  to  horse  power,  and  we  desire  to  submit  to  the 
Commission  that  as  the  petrol  tax  is  a measure  of  the 
daily  use  of  the  engine  or  the  road,  which  ever  you 
like,  it  is  discrimination  against  the  commercial 
vehicle,  although  I think  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  suggested 
that  the  commercial  vehicle  was  favoured  as  against 
the  private  car.*  We  desire  to  put  forward  the  converse 
and  to  say  that,  far  from  that  being  the  case,  now 
that  the  petrol  tax  is  operative  the  basic  horse  power 
tax  is  against  us.  We  have  a discrimination  against 
us. 

4816.  You  submit  that  the  tax  on  commercial 
vehicles,  as  expressed  in  horse  power,  comes  to  £2  to 
£4  per  horse  power  ? — Yes,  I should  think  the  average 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  just  under  £3. 

4816.  As  compared  with  13s.  id.  for  the  private 
motor  car  ? You  mean  the  private  car  only  pays  that 
into  the  Road  Fund  ? — That  is  so.  We  are  talking 
qua  road  maintenance. 

4817.  It  pays  more  than  that  ? — It  pays  £1,  but  it 
only  pays  13s.  id.  into  the  Road  Fund.  I think  that 
arises  in  connection  with  road  costs.  We  consider 
that  this  aspect  of  the  case  is  a reasonable  one  to 
point  out. 

4818.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  owner  of  the 
private  motor  it  does  not  matter  to  him  what  the 
destination  of  the  taxation  is.  He  has  to  pay  it  all 
the  same  ? — Yes.  It  does  not  do  the  roads  any  good, 
and  of  course  we,  representing  industrial  transport, 
think  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  tax  on  productive 
operations.  If  you  go  to  the  textile  industry  of 
Lancashire  you  will  find  a number  of  operations 
between  the  raw  cotton  and  the  cloth ; there  is  the 
weaving,  the  bleaching,  the  printing  and  the  finishing  : 
there  are  five  or  six  movements  and  the  present 
taxation  on  the  movement  of  textiles  in  Lancashire 
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and  Yorkshire  is  amounting  to  fd.  per  net  ton  mile. 
That  is  a very  heavy  tax.  I am  a private  motorist 
myself,  and  I do  not  enjoy  paying  the  £1,  but  it  has  to 
be  regarded  on  a different  basis  when  you  come  to 
industry,  I think.  May  I go  back  to  paragraph  14  (c) 
about  weak  bridges  ? The  weak  bridge  question  is 
going  to  be  put  before  the  Royal  Commission  chiefly 
by  Major  Allen,  who  will  give  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Traction  Engine  Owners  and  Users’ 
Association.  At  the  same  time  we  are  very  greatly 
concerned  in  this,  and  we  lay  before  the  Commissioners 
the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the  bridge  question. 
A “ Bridges  Bill  ” in  terms  practically  agreed  between 
the  railway  companies,  the  County  Councils,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  as  matters  are,  this  cutting  up 
of  the  country  by  weak  bridges  with  good  roads  each 
side  of  them  is  a very  grave  difficulty,  and  if  the 
Commission  desire  to  see  for  themselves  an  area 
where  it  is  paralysing  industry,  we  would  suggest 
that  they  might  consider  paying  a visit  to  the  district 
of  Walsall  and  Birmingham,  where  arrangements 
could  be  made  through  one  of  several  bodies  to  facili- 
tate their  looking  round,  and  they  would  then  see  how 
the  country  is  cut  up.  Of  course,  it  is  only  fair  to 
admit  that  the  canal  and  railway  companies  who  own 
these  bridges  are  very  properly  maintaining  that  they 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  repair  the  structure 
beyond  their  legal  obligation.  We  fully  agree  in  that, 
but  all  we  say  is  that  access  should  be  allowed,  and 
that  the  Minister  of  Transport  out  of  the  Road  Fund 
should  be  able  to  put  these  bridges  right,  charging 
the  railway  company  with  their  share  of  liability. 
Now  the  country  is  paralysed  through  nothing  being 
done. 

4819.  By  some  means  or  other,  you  want  to  get 
these  bridges  brought  up  to  the  proper  strength  ? — Not 
all  of  them.  Around  Birmingham  I believe  there  are 
several  hundreds  ; there  are  267  bridges  owned  by 
the  Birmingham  Canal  Company.  We  would  not 
suggest  that  267  of  them  require  to  be  rebuilt,  but 
the  scheduling  of  perhaps  20  or  30  bridges  would 
put  matters  right. 

4820.  In  their  present  condition,  heavy  traffic 
cannot  use  them  ? — N o . In  Lancashire  there  is  a bridge 
at  Bm-scough,  over  a railway  there,  which  has  now 
got  a notice  oh  it  restricting  it  to  vehicles  of  6 tons 
combined  axle  weight.  That  bridge  is  on  the  main 
road  between  Preston  and  Liverpool.  That  is 
another  case  where,  if  something  is  not  done  fairly 
quickly,  the  ordinary  commercial  movement  of  that 
part  of  the  country  will  be  enormously  handicapped. 
I do  not  wish  to  labour  it. 

4821.  Apparently  you  have  got  an  agreed  BiU  to 
which  the  Minister,  the  canal  and  railway  companies 
and  the  highway  authorities  are  all  parties  ? — If  any 
member  of  the  Commission  could  take  a hand  in 
helping  that  Bill  through  Parliament  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to  this  country. 

4822.  We  have  several  members  of  both  Houses  on 
this  Commission,  and  perhaps  they  will  look  into  it? — 
It  has  taken  2-|  years  to  get  the  railway  companies 
and  the  County  Councils  to  agree  that  they  have 
found  a proper  solution. 

4823.  Which  point  do  you  take  next  ? — Paragraph 
14  (g).  I have  no  doubt  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  drawn  to  the  question  of  level- 
crossings.  We  think  much  of  it,  and  if  the  cost 
shotdd  be  great — it  is  a question  of  degree — we  think 
that  the  whole  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Road 
Fund  rather  than  that  nothing  should  be  done.  On 
paragraph  14  {h)  we  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Maybury 
that  there  is  no  general  congestion  on  roads*,  but 
it  is  notorious  that  there  are  narrow  strips  here  and 
there  which  do  lead  to  congestion. 

4824.  Of  course  the  congestion  mainly  takes  place 
at  the  exits  and  entrances  to  big  industrial  towns. 
As  you  get  further  out  into  the  country  the  congestion 
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gets  less  and  less  ? — Yes.  The  average  traffic  on 
country  roads  is  very  much  less  than  people  think. 
It  is  only  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  cities 
that  there  is  congestion. 

4825.  I think  you  have  already  dealt  with  para- 
graph 14  (i)  to  some  extent  ? — I have. 

4826.  In  the  next  section  you  say  that  the  small 
proprietor  of  haulage  plant,  the  small  local  contractor, 
is  a very  useful  person  and  should  be  encouraged  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  The  big  contractors  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  These  little  men  are  rendering  very 
valuable  services.  They  are  small,  it  is  true,  but  they 
render  service  to  small  producers,  small  traders,  and 
small  consumers.  One  point  arises  which  I feel  I 
might  bring  up.  It  is  said — I have  read  it — on  behalf 
of  the  railway  companies  that  if  the  manufacturer 
or  trader  is  not  satisfied  with  the  railway  he  has  his 
remedy,  he  can  buy  a motor  lorry.  That  is  not  true 
of  the  thousands  of  small  manufacturers  and  small 
traders,  because  first  of  all  if  they  had  the  money  to 
buy  a motor  lorry  for  themselves  they  have  not  the 
regular  traffic,  and  they  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  small  contractors  working  in  with  them.  The 
bigger  man  with  the  regular  output  may  be  able 
to  buy  a motor  lorry  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
railway  service,  but  all  the  smaller  people  have  not 
got  that  remedy.  They  are  dependent  on  the  ordinary 
haulage  contractor. 

4827.  MTiat  is  your  next  point  ? — There  is  the 
question  of  standing  passengers  in  motor  omnibuses. 
It  operates  as  a hardship  on  the  public  that  Section  13 
of  the  Railway  Passenger  Duty  Act  of  1842  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  Rather  than  be  left  behind  on  the 
last  trip  at  night,  passengers  would  much  prefer  to 
stand  up  in  a bus  to  get  home.  The  police  in  many 
cases  administer  this  regulation  extremely  harshly. 
The  railway  companies  can  have  unlimited  over- 
crowding and  nobody  can  effectively  ask  for  that  to 
be  altered.  We  think  that  this  matter  shoffid  be 
reviewed  in  a more  generous  and  reasonable  way,  and 
shoffid  not  depend  on  the  chance  operation  of  a 
section  of  an  Act  of  1842. 

4828.  To  allow  standing  passengers  ? — ^A  propor- 
tion of  standing  passengers  at  crush  hours.  In  all  kinds 
of  transport  it  is  impracticable  to  provide  sufficient 
vehicles  to  guarantee  everybody  a seat,  and  as  matters 
stand  the  latitude  that  is  extended  to  the  trams  and 
the  trains  is  not  extended  to  the  buses.  That  is  my 
point.  I think  you  will  find  the  Witness  for  the 
omnibus  proprietors  will  have  more  to  say  on  that. 

4829.  The  next  section  deals  with  “ express  ” 
omnibuses  and  coaches  ? — ^The  question  of  express 
coaches  coming  into  an  area  is  an  important  point 
with  our  coach  members.  I should  like,  if  I may,  to 
say  several  things  on  that.  An  express  coach  is 
defined  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  to  distinguish  it 
from  a stage  carriage  and  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
contract  carriage  which  is  hired  for  a period.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  arisen  lately  through  its  being 
held  that  these  express  coaches,  coming,  say,  from 
Brighton  to  London,  are  in  fact  plying  for  hire.  We 
desire  to  submit  a solution  of  the  difficulty  to  this 
Comnoission  which  is  the  outcome  of  a considerable 
amount  of  discussion,  and  also  to  clear  our  attitude 
towards  it  as  an  Association.  First  of  all,  we  have 
no  desire  that  these  express  coaches  should  be  outside 
the  local  licensing  requirements.  We,  as  an  Associa- 
tion, think  that  these  express  coaches  coming  into 
towns  by  subterfuge  are  not  doing  a desirable  and 
proper  thing.  We  think  that  they  should  render 
themselves  amenable  to  the  local  licensing  require- 
ments, but  we  then  say  that  the  local  licensing 
committee  shoffid  issue  two  types  of  licences.  There 
should  be  what  you  might  call  an  “'A”  licence  in 
respect  of  the  vehicle  that  is  going  to  ply  for  hire 
stage  by  stage  for  the  convenience  of  the  purely 
local  population.  Then  there  shordd  be  what  we 
suggest  might  be  called  a “ B ” licence  in  respect  of 
these  long-distance  coaches.  The  “ B ” licence,  we 
think,  should  concern  itself  with  the  suitability  of  the 
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owner  and  the  vehicle,  the  point  to  which  the  coach 
may  go  to  set  down  and  the  route  to  he  followed.  We 
also  suggest  that  no  vehicle  should  be  entitled  to  a 
“ B ” licence  except  in  relation  to  a certain  minimum 
length  of  journey  measured  from  the  centre  of  that 
town,  and  a minimum  single  fare.  Our  submission 
to  the  Commission  is  that  the  minimum  single  fare  to 
distinguish  between  the  coach  from  a distance  and 
the  genuine  omnibus  w^orking  locally,  should  be  either 
2s.  or  2s.  6d.,  coupled  with  a minimum  length  of 
jomney  of,  say,  20  miles.  We  also  suggest  to 
the  Commission  as  a matter  of  practical  working  that 
one  of  the  points  to  be  within  the  right  of  decision  of 
the  Area  Commissioners  should  be  settling  the 
minimum  length  of  journey  for  that  type  of  vehicle 
in  re.spect  of  the  towns  or  cities  within  the  Com- 
missioners’ jurisdiction. 

4830.  You  think  that  the  introduction  of  these  Area 
Advisory  Committees  or  Commissioners  would  be 
very  useful  ? — ^Yes,  they  would  take  a more  detached 
view  than  the  purely  local  licensing  committee  ; 
indeed,  we  think  the  local  licensing  committee  would 
often  desire  for  local  reasons  to  put  such  matters  up 
to  the  Area  Commissioners  rather  than  settle  them 
themselves. 

4831.  Now,  we  come  to  (1). — ^The  essence  of  our 
point  there  is  this,  that  we  agree  in  principle  that  the 
local  operator  running  a local  motor  bus  service 
should  be  protected  against  these  long-distance  buses 
picking  up  and  setting  down  within  the  local  area. 

4832.  You  mean  where  a man  drives  a motor 
coach  from,  we  will  say,  Bradford  to  London,  that 
he  should  not  compete  en  rotate  with  the  local  man  ? — ■ 
Yes,  and  where  a man  drives  a bus  from  Bristol  to 
London  he  should  not  be  able  both  to  pick  up  and  set 
down  m the  area  served  by  a regular  local  bus  operator. 

4833.  If  he  passes  through  Reading  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pick  up  and  set  down  in  that  town? — 
We  see  no  objection  to  his  doing  one  or  the  other. 
The  point  is  that  he  must  not  both  pick  up  and  set 
down  in  the  area.  He  may  either  put  a man  do^vn  or 
pick  a man  up,  but  he  must  not  do  both  within  the  area. 

4834.  Now,  as  to  (m),  to  what  are  you  referring 
there  ? You  say  “ the  conditions  imposed  upon  the 
railway  companies  m order  to  safeguard  the  public 
interests  under  their  Acts  of  1928  cannot  and  should 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  motor  owirers  who  own  no 
railway.”  I do  not  quite  realise  what  your  point  is 
there  ? — Sir  Josiah  Stamp  set  out  in  his  evidence  a 
list  of  conditions  to  which — ^I  will  not  say  he  took 
objection,  but  he  suggested  that  these  same  conditions 
should  be  imposed  upon  .... 

4836.  You  mean  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
railways  got  their  rights  to  go  on  the  road  ? — They 
are  given  on  pages  91  and  92  of  the  Minutes  of 
Proceedings  before  the  Commission. 

4836.  Restriction  (i)  is  really  very  much  what  you 
have  been  speaking  about  ? — That  and  (ii)  do  apply  to 
everybody.  As  regards  (ii)  you  have  to  prove  when 
you  apply  for  a licence  that  the  local  services  are  not 
adequate.  Anyone  applyhig  for  a new  licence  must 
prove  that.  Restriction  (iii),  at  the  top  of  page  92, 
provides  “ That  the  Company  shall  give  notice  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  of  every  regular  service  of  road 
vehicles  provided  by  them  ” and  shall  not  do  so  and 
so  without  the  consent  of  the  Minister.  That  was 
required  by  the  Select  Committee  about  the  34th  day 
of  the  proceedings.  It  w'as  not  a voluntary 
proposition.* 

4837.  You  would  object  to  it  in  regard  to  services 
other  than  those  provided  by  the  railway  companies  ? 
— We  say  it  does  not  apply  to  us.  We  have  not  the 

* I regret  to  find  that  this  is  not  accurate  and  that 
I confused  the  provision  regarding  regular  services 
with  the  offer  made  on  behalf  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, following  an  intimation  by  the  Lord  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Select  Committee,  to  submit  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  if  the  powers 
of  the  companies  were  abused  (see  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings, Thirty-fourth  Day,  page  1850). — ^E.  S.  S-S. 
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same  reasons.  The  ordinary  owner  of  a motor  vehicle 
offermg  service  to  the  public  is  in  a different  category 
from  the  railway  company  for  these  reasons  ; the 
railway  companies  may  so  compete  with  him  that  he 
goes  out  of  business  ; the  railway  companies  have  an 
alternative  in  their  rail  system  ; the  man  on  the  road 
has  not  got  a railway  ; the  public  do  not  need  to  be 
protected  against  him  because  he  has  no  motive  to 
shut  himself  out  on  the  road  in  order  to  drive  the 
public  at  large  on  to  a railway.  These  restrictions 
which  were  imposed  by  Parliament  are  in  my  sub- 
mission safeguards  against  unfair  treatment  of  road 
traffic  by  the  railway  companies.  Wo  say  they  have 
no  bearing  on  owners  who  do  not  also  own  a railway. 
There  is  only  one  owner  on  the  road  who  owns  a 
railway  as  well  as  road  motor  vehicles,  and  that  is  the 
railway  company.  We  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  (v),  the  remaining  restrictions  were  required  safe- 
guards put  upon  the  railways  which  have  no  appli- 
cation to  the  ordmary  owner. 

4838.  You  all  observe  (v)  ? — Yes,  we  ought  to  ; all 
the  decent  people  do.  I wiU  not  say  that  there  is  iro 
little  owner  who  does  not  put  a list  of  fares  up. 

4839.  You  would  not  object  to  it  being  made 
compulsory  ? — ^No.  It  is  a reasonable  requirement ; 
but  we  say  all  the  rest  are  not  applicable  to  the  ordin- 
ary owner.  Then  we  should  like  to  point  out  in  regard 
to  railway  wages  and  Part  IV  of  the  Railways  Act, 
1921,  that  the  decisions  of  the  National  Wages  Board 
are  not  obligatory  on  the  parties  in  law.  It  is  a 
matter  of  negotiation. 

4840.  Do  you  object  to  Restriction  (ix)  on  page  92, 
dealing  with  the  rendering  to  the  Minister  of  statistics 
and  returns  relating  to  their  road  transport  operations? 
Might  not  that  be  extremely  useful  ? — The  organised 
companies.  Sir,  would  not  object,  but  small  owners 
probably  have  not  got  the  resources  and  facilities  to 
render  them. 

4841.  But  small  owmers  would  be  licensed  to  run 
buses  or  whatever  you  may  call  them  for  long 
distances  ; is  it  not  desirable  ? — ^As  far  as  passenger 
traffic  is  concerned,  I do  not  see  any  objection. 

4842.  lYhen  one  is  attempting  to  estimate  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  whole  country  and  the  available 
means  of  transport,  the  obtaining  of  full  statistics  from 
everybody  plying  for  hire  for  passenger  traffic  might  be 
very  useful  ? — ^I  think  it  might,  but  one  must  bear  in 
mind  the  difference  between  passenger  and  goods 
traffic.  Passenger  traffic  is  generally  along  stabilised 
routes,  whereas  goods  traffic  is  along  various  routes 
accordmg  to  the  variation  of  the  season  and  the 
variation  of  trade. 

4843.  The  point  is  you  object  to  the  general 
application  of  these  conditions,  many  of  which  you 
say  are  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  road  services  ? — 
Yes,  for  this  reason  additionally.  I have  given  you 
one  point,  that  the  railway  companies  are  the  only 
road  operators  that  own  a railway.  Another  is  this, 
the  railways  are  allowed  to  make  losses  on  the  road 
and  to  get  over  that  loss  by  the  principle  of  contri- 
butory value.  The  railways  have  admitted  to  a loss 
of  £3,000,000  a year  on  their  collection,  cartage  and 
delivery  services,  and  they  are  allowed  by  law  to  make 
good  that  £3,000,000  a year  on  the  basis  of  contri- 
butory value.  If  there  are  no  statistics  available  to 
the  Minister,  there  is  no  check  on  how  far  the  railways 
may  push  that  principle  of  contributory  value.  It 
may  amount  to  working  on  the  road  at  a loss  to  damage 
the  road  vehicle  owner  who  has  no  railway.  He  has  no- 
where else  to  go.  The  road  haulage  contractor  has  to 
live  economically  on  what  he  does  or  go  out.  The 
railway  company  makes  a loss  of  £3,000,000  a year 
on  its  cartage  department  and  then  gets  it  legalised  as 
contributory  value.  The  average  road  man  cannot  do 
that.  He  has  to  live  on  what  he  gets. 

4844.  Now  in  paragraph  15  we  come  to  your  next 
point  which  relates  to  regulations  and  you  ask  for 
certain  amendments  ? — ^I  have  dealt  with  (i). 
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4845.  You  support  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
generally,  but  you  wish  for  oertain  amendments  to 
these  proposals  ; is  not  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

4846.  One  you  have  already  dealt  with,  that  is  the 
unladen  weight  for  heavy  motor  cars  : you  propose 
an  increase  from  2 tons  to  2|-  tons.  Then  you  think 
the  Minister  should  not  make  Regulations  without 
consultation  ? — I believe  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
Minister  as  a practice,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  yet 
embodied  in  the  Bill. 

4847.  You  think  some  of  the  suggested  penalties 
are  excessive  ? — We  do. 

4848.  Which  have  you  in  mind  ? — As  the  Bill  is 
drafted  it  reads  in  scores  of  places  “ shall  be  guilty 
of  an  offence,”  and  when  you  come  to  Clause  86  of 
the  Bill  where  it  lays  down  what  the  consequences  of 
being  guilty  of  an  offence  are,  you  discover  that  for 
all  these  comprehensive  offences  you  may  be  fined  up 
to  £20  for  a first  offence. 

4849.  £20  is  the  maximum  ? — Up  to  £20. 

4850.  One  must  leave  some  discretion  to  the  Magis- 
trate, must  not  one  ? — Quite  so.  I quite  agree  and 
Magistrates  to-day  are  so  versed  in  motor  matters  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  but  the  point  is  we 
think  an  intermediate  stage  of  maximum  penalty 
might  well  be  introduced.  Many  of  these  offences 
would  adequately  be  met  by  a provision  that  they 
should  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a fine  not 
exceeding  £5  instead  of  going  up  to  £20.  For  instance, 
the  £20  fine  applies  if  a person  drives  a motor  vehicle 
or  employs  a driver  without  a licence. 

4851.  Do  you  mean  the  driving  licence  ? — Yes.  A 
£20  fine  is  a very  high  maximum  for  that  minor 
offence,  and  there  are  many  other  cases  in  the  BiU 
where  we  think  £5  would  be  adequate.  It  also  applies 
to  a man  using  a trailer  without  having  the  weights 
painted  on.  That  is  not  a very  grave  offence.  We 
do  suggest  the  principle  should  be  adopted  of  making 
an  intermediate  maximum  for  the  minor  offence. 

4852.  You  must  remember  that  some  people  do  not 
take  warning  the  first  time  and  repeat  the  offence. 
You  would  have  higher  penalties  for  a second  or  third 
conviction  ? — It  is  drafted  to  be  for  a first  offence. 
It  is  only  for  a first  offence  I am  pleading.  The  second 
offence  where  a man  can  be  fined  £50  or  three  months’ 
imprisonment  we  do  not  suggest  impinging  upon,  but 
we  thiii  the  maximum  penalty  for  the  first  offence  is 
very  high. 

4853.  Then  (iv),  proposed  speeds  for  heavy  motor 
cars  ? — ^We  dealt  with  that  previously.  May  I pass 
to  (v),  dangerous  driving  ? Under  the  draft  Bill  this 
is  a very  serious  offence,  and  it  is  provided  that  you 
may  be  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  only  one  witness. 
We  think  there  should  be  the  evidence  of  more  tha.n 
one  witness. 

4854.  Of  course,  sometimes  you  cannot  have  more 
than  one  witness  ? — It  is  absolutely  at  large  at  present. 
It  does  not  even  specify  one  witness.  Still,  proof  has 
to  be  adduced  no  doubt,  and  if  proof  pu^orts  to  be 
adduced  we  think  it  should  be  evidence  and  not 
opinion,  and  it  should  be  two  witnesses  and  not  one. 

4855.  It  is  suggested  that  the  second  witness  might 
be  dead  !; — There  is  no  answer  to  that  in  some  eases, 
unfortunately. 

4856.  As  regards  (vi)  ? — That  is  a small  point.  If 
a man  aheady  possesses  a weight  ticket  we  do  not 
think  he  should  be  constantly  pulled  up.  That  would 
probably  commend  itself  to  everybody.  In  (vii)  there 
is  a question  of  civil  hability.  "We  think  if  a driver  is 
ordered  on  to  a weighbridge  and  smashes  it,  the  funeral ' 
should  not  be  his.  We  approve  of  the  Bill  on  the 
whole  ; we  have  had  the  opportimity  to  discuss  it  on 
previous  occasions  with  the  Officials  of  the  Ministry, 
and  we  are  only  putting  up  the  minimum  of  points  to 
the  Commission. 

4857 . We  have  them  all  here  in  your  Memorandum. 
Are  there  any  others  to  which  you  wish  to  call  our 
special  attention  ? — We  thinJj  that  the  bridge  points 
in  {viii)  are  important,  but  they  are  already  before  the 
Comrnission.  The  bridge  should  not  be  re-built  to 
its  original  strength  only.  It  would  be  very  much 


better  to  re-build  it  to  the  expectation  of  modern 
traffic  rather  than  to  the  requirements  of  traffic  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago.  What  we  ask  for  in  (ix)  is  the 
present  practice  at  these  enquiries,  and  we  suggest  it 
should  go  into  the  Bill  to  stabilise  it.  They  are 
common  form  clauses  used  in  the  enquiries,  but  not 
yet  put  into  Statute  form. 

4858.  You  think  they  should  be  in  Statute  form  ? — 
We  think  so,  now  that  practice  has  shown  them 
to  be  successful.  Then  there  is  one  other  point  perhaps 
I might  be  allowed  to  raise.  We  support  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  in  thinking  that  to  be  drunk  in 
charge  of  a motor  vehicle  may  be  misconstrued.  We 
think  if  a man  is  unfortunately  in  that  condition, 
whether  he  is  a private  car  driver  or  a commercial 
vehicle  driver,  and,  realising  it,  is  sitting  on  the  seat 
by  the  wheel  trying  to  get  well  again,  it  is  very  hard 
he  should  be  considered  as  being  technically  in  charge 
and  should  be  fined  when  he  is  really  recognising  that 
he  should  sit  still  and  get  better. 

4859.  Do  they  often  sit  still  ? — I have  not  had 
personal  experience  of  this  matter  myself  or  in  contact 
with  anybody  in  my  employment,  but  we  suggest  the 
wording  “ driving  or  attempting  to  drive  ” instead  of 
“ in  charge  ” might  commend  itself  if  the  Commission 
deal  with  the  point.  A small  point  regarding  fines  is 
in  (x).  We  should  like  to  see  them.go  into  the  Road 
Fund ; in  some  eases  they  do,  in  other  cases  they  do  not. 

4860.  I see  you  are  not  in  favour  of  the  construction 
of  privately-owned  toll  motor  roads  ? — We  are  against 
them.  We  thinli  the  Government,  through  the  Minis- 
try of  Transport  and  in  conjunction  with  the  large 
local  authorities  of  the  country,  chiefly  the  County 
Councils,  are  better  qualified  to  deal  economically 
with  roads  of  that  type,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  a parallel  system  of  private  motor  roads  built  up  in 
the  country.  We  think  it  is  waste  of  money  and  would 
lead  to  duplication,  and  we  do  not  see  any  advantages 
commensurate  with  the  disadvantages.  Certainly 
there  is  a very  general  feeling  among  our  members  that 
they  would  not  use  them,  and  that  the  calculations  of 
the  promoters  about  the  tolls  they  would  derive  from 
commercial  vehicles  are  fantastic.  We  already  pay, 
as  we  have  tried  to  submit,  fairly  heavy  taxation. 
We  do  not  want  to  go  on  to  toll  motor  roads  and  also 
continue  to  pay  for  the  others. 

4861.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  raise  on  (c)  ? — 
Only  that  in  practice  we  think  if  a road  is  20  feet  wide 
it  is  an  economic  proposition  either  to  leave  it  at  that 
or  to  double  it,  but  any  intermediate  width  is  dangerous. 
It  encourages  overtaking  and  accidents.  A 20  foot 
road  gives  you  10  feet  for  each  line  of  traffic.  If  a 
bigger  road  is  needed  it  should  go  up  to  40  feet. 

4862.  That  is  a matter  of  practical  road  construc- 
tion ? — And  traffic  flow. 

4863.  Now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  public  safety. 
Are  there  any  of  these  points  to  which  you  wish 
specially  to  draw  our  attention  ? — Yes.  I should  like, 
if  I may,  to  give  the  guiding  figures  to  the  Commission. 
All  transport  interests  have  lamentable  occasions 
when  there  are  accidents,  whether  ships,  railways  or 
on  the  road.  On  the  road  the  catastrophe  risk  is 
much  smaller,  the  unit  being  smaller.  We  think  all 
accident  statistics  should  be  conditioned  by  having 
regard  to  the  total  road  mileage  and  the  total  vehicle 
miles  of  the  systems  that  are  compared.  Now,  Sir, 
the  route  mileage  of  the  British  railways  is  20,400 
miles  in  this  country.  That  is  not  track  mileage  but 
route  mileage.  In  some  instances  there  is  a single 
track ; in  others  two,  three  and  four.  The  highway 
mileage  in  this  country  is  178,914  miles,  so  that  you 
have  a ratio  of  mileage  for  the  two  systems  of  9 to  1 
greater  for  the  roads.  We  then  go  to  the  total  running 
mileage.  The  railway  statistics  show  that  the  total 
running  mileage  for  all  railway  stock  in  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  and  in  shunting  operations  and  in 
engine  miles  was  602,000,000  miles  in  1927.  We  have 
taken  out  a calculation  for  the  total  mileage  of  all 
motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  of  this  country  on 
what  we  consider  approved  conservative  mileages  ; 
cars  5,000  miles  a year  average  ; cycles  5,000  miles  a 
year  average ; goods  vehicles  10,000  ; hackney 
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vehicles  25,000,  and  exempt  vehicles,  ambulances  and 
fire  engines  and  others,  and  military  vehicles  that 
pay  no  tax,  2,000.  We  have  guessed  that  ; it  is  not 
big.  That  comes  out  at  12,000,000,000 — a ratio  of 
20  to  1 on  the  railways.  If  you  combine  these  ratios  you 
get  a ratio  of  about  180  to  1 greater  for  roads  and  road 
mileage  compared  with  railways  and  railway  mileage. 

4864.  Of  course,  your  unit  is  so  much  smaller  ? — 
That  is  true,  but  they  have  each  a business  end.  Erom 
the  point  of  view  of  being  hit  I am  afraid  statistics 
show  you  can  be  hurt  pretty  seriously  on  the  road  even 
by  a Baby  Austin.  The  accident  position  is,  I under- 
stand, going  to  be  submitted  fully  to  the  Commission  by 
the  National"  Safety  First  ” Association,  and  I desire 
only  to  indicate  these  points.  The  only  other  point  is 
that  it  is  a frequent  happening  that  railways  will  quote 
— as  was  done  before  this  Commission,  I notice  the  usual 
slip  occurred — the  passenger  accident  figures  and  then 
go  on  to  the  road  and  quote  the  people  killed  on  the 
roads.  If  yorx  are  going  to  compare  them  with  those 
on  the  road,  the  true  comparison  is  between  the  rail- 
way servants  killed  on  the  railways,  namely  the  people 
walldng  about  the  track.  Actually  the  figmes  for  the 
railways  are  wonderfully  low  and  all  in  road  transport 
are  glad  to  see  it.  The  railway  figures  for  passengers 
killed  may  be  46,  but  all  their  shunters,  drivers  and  so 
on  are  not  included  in  those  figures  ; there  were  about 
300  of  these,  so  if  we  are  going  to  compare  with 
people  on  the  highways  we  do  not  want  to  compare 
passengers  only  with  them. 

4866.  Surely  no  real  comparison  is  possible.  The 
number  of  people  walking  on  the  railways  is  so  very 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  people  walking 
on  the  highways,  and  the  conditions  are  so  different  ? 
— ^We  should  not  make  the  point  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  made  a point  of  attack — we  think  unnecessarily — 
on  road  transport. 

4866.  Anything  else  on  the  question  of  public 
safety  ? — No,  I think  not.  In  (e),  goods  vehicles 
in  commercial  ownership  are,  in  our  judgment  and 
experience,  at  least  as  well  maintained  as  are  vehicles 
in  private  ownership,  and  we  submit  there  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  any  requirement  as  to  inspection 
and  supervision  of  goods  vehicles  which  is  not  also 
applied  to  private  vehicles. 

4867.  You  would  agree  to  inspection  and  super- 
vision of  passenger-carrying  vehicles  ? — That  is  a 
different  case.  You  are  inviting  the  public  to  ride 
in  your  vehicle  for  a consideration.  There  is  a funda- 
mental difference  between  the  two.  There  is  an 
obligation  on  the  owner  if  he  holds  out  an  invitation 
to  the  public  to  ride  for  a fare  that  he  has  something 
in  the  nature  of  a guaranteed  conveyance. 

4868.  I should  like  to  hear  your  views  on  compul- 
sory insui'ance  ? — This  opinion  is  the  outcome  of 
very  careful  consideration,  and  perhaps  I may  be 
allowed,  therefore,  to  read  this  brief  paragraph  : — 

“ The  Association  does  not  object  in  principle 
to  compulsory  insurance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  being  a factor  in  the  increased  stabilisation 
of  the  motor  transport  industry,  but  submits 
to  the  Commissioners  that,  in  the  absence  of  an 
alteration  in  the  common  law  of  the  county, 
no  system  of  compulsory  insurance  can  provide 
compensation  for  every  pedestrian,  cyclist  or 
other  person  who  suffers  personal  injury  or 
material  damage.  The  public  idea  concerning 
compulsory  insurance  appears  to  be  that  in 
every  case  compensation  should  be  obtainable, 
regardless  of  the  contributory  causes.  The 
Association  is  as  much  opposed  to  any  possibility 
of  the  creation  by  law  of  an  insurance  monopoly  as 
to  the  possibility  of  bureauoratio  control  of 
premimn  rates.” 

4869.  I think  you  may  put  aside  the  idea  that  we 
have  been  considering  any  system  of  compulsory 
insurmce  which  would  apply  to  all  accidents  ; we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  the  cases  where  it  was  found, 
and  properly  found,  that  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
was  at  fault.  In  other  words,  supposing  a person 
was  injured  and  the  case  went  into  Court.  The 


Insurance  Company  would  fight  it  and  if  it  was  proved 
that  the  insured  driver  was  at  fault  they  would  have 
to  pay,  but  not  otherwise.  The  point  is  the  case 
where  a driver  is  at  fault  who  is  not  insrued  and 
who  has  no  money.  Heavy  damages  may  be  awarded 
against  him  and  he  cannot  pay.  That  is  the  sole 
point  ? — I understand  that  the  instu-ance  offices 
are  going  to  submit  to  the  Commission  a considered 
Memorandxim  on  the  subject  and  I am  content  to 
leave  with  you  the  Association’s  view.  We  think 
it  is  attractive  in  principle,  but  in  practice  there  are 
many  unforeseen  difficulties  which  I personally  am 
not  competent  to  put  before  the  Commission.  Arising 
out  of  that,  there  is  one  proposal  I should  like  to 
make  to  the  Commission  bearing  on  accidents  and 
relating  to  hospitals  and  which  I make  as  a personal 
suggestion,  if  I may,  and  not  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion. I do  submit  to  the  Commission,  if  they  are 
considering  the  question  of  accidents  and  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  of  hospitals,  that  if  2s.  6d.  were 
added  to  the  fee  for  every  driving  licence  it  would 
provide  the  money  which  the  hospitals  say  they 
need  for  these  special  services  in  respect  of  casualties. 
It  would  provide  about  £350,000.  The  suggestion 
has  not,  however,  been  before  our  Coimcil. 

4870.  That  is  your  own  personal  view  ? — ^My  own 
suggestion. 

4871.  Now  about  Lord  Cecil’s  Bill.  You  are 
opposed  to  tests  of  driving  skill,  and  so  on  ? — I 
am.  I believe  that  the  declaration  of  physical 
condition  .... 

4872.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  declaration  of 
physical  fitness  ? — Yes,  I signed  the  Report  and 
believe  it.  I adhere  to  all  my  objections  in  that 
Report  to  driving  examinations  and  certifioates. 

4873.  Then  as  regards  Clause  2 — rate  of  speed  ? — 
That  seems  to  be  merely  an  empowering  clause. 

4874.  Now  in  regard  to  a mechanical  device  for 
the  control  of  speed ; am  I right  in  saying  that  any 
mechanical  device  hitherto  invented  can  very  easily 
be  tampered  with  ? — ^Very  easily. 

4875.  Therefore  it  would  be  valueless  ? — -It  would 
be  a false  security.  It  would  not  operate. 

4876.  Compulsory  insurance  we  have  dealt  with. 
Clause  5 — regulations  as  to  use.  I do  not  quite 
loiow  what  your  point  is  ? — It  is  merely  the  point  of 
consulting  organisations.  We  have  had  it  before. 

4877.  Now  we  come  to  Clause  6,  an  attempt  to 
slow  down  the  speed  of  motorists  approaching  towns 
and  villages  by  alteration  in  road  levels.  I under- 
stand you  are  not  in  favour  of  that  ? — ^We  can 
hardly  believe  it  is  a serious  proposal,  if  one  takes 
one’s  mind  back  to  the  early  days  in  France  where 
one  found  these  caniveaux  and  bad  spots  in  villages. 
I have  been  travelling  in  France  recently,  and  I 
think  they  are  disappearing.  I have  not  run  into 
one  in  five  thousand  miles. 

4878.  They  are  being  removed?  In  your  view  they 
do  not  make  for  safety  ? — ^They  were  cuts  across  the 
road  for  drainage  purposes,  I think.  They  were  not 
put  there  with  a view  of  stopping  motor  traffic.  I have 
not  come  across  any  put  there  deliberately,  and  I 
think  I am  right  in  saying  it  is  not  so . In  any  event,  I 
think  anything  of  that  kind  introduced  deliberately 
into  the  highways  of  this  country  would  be  a retro- 
gressive step. 

4879.  You  think  some  of  the  penalties  in  Clause  9 
are  too  high  ? — ^We  do  generally. 

4880.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to 
say  about  the  Bill  ? — ^There  are  various  points  in  the 
Schedule  which  do  not  seem  to  have  received  the 
fullest  consideration.  I think  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
bell  or  horn  is  likely  to  increase  accidents  rather  than 
diminish  them.  I think  audible  warning  is  a big 
factor  in  getting  along  the  road.  I know  some  people 
blow  it  in  a raucous  manner,  but  others  do  it 
quietly.  To  do  away  with  the  hooter  I think  is 
dangerous. 

4881.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  bring 
forward  ? — I have  no  further  points. 


{The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 
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4882.  [Mr.  Montague)  ; First  of  all  in  reference  to 
this  very  interesting  tabular  statement  with  regard  to 
the  yield  per  mile  of  highway  derived  from  direct 
motor  taxation.  Taking  the  traffic  per  day  at  an 
average  of  2,000  tons,  you  say  that,  eliminating 
the  petrol  tax,  transport  practically  or  approxi- 
mately pays  for  the  whole  upkeep  of  the  roads,  and 
you  used  other  figures  with  regard  to  London  which 
show  a balance  very  much  in  favour  of  road  transport. 
You  have  read  the  evidence  given  by  Su  Josiah  Stamp 
on  behalf  of  the  railways  ? — I have. 

4883.  In  that  evidence  he  mstanoed  the  number  of 
disabilities  of  railways  as  compared  with  roads — 
such  things  as  the  provision  of  terminal  stations, 
signalling  and  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way, 
and  so  on.  You  would  agree,  I take  it,  that  the 
railways  are  as  much  necessary  highways,  from  the 
commercial  as  well  as  the  passenger  point  of  view,  as 
the  roads  ? — ^Yes.  I tliink  they  are  essential. 

4884.  Would  you  accept  the  proposition  that  the 
ratio  of  payment  for  the  upkeep  of  the  highways  of 
the  country  should  concern  highways  in  every 
possible  respect,  including  railways  ? — Well,  of  course, 
the  railways  are  private  property,  and  the  roads  are 
vested  in  the  Nation  ; there  is  an  essential  diHerence 
to  begin  with,  and  I think  everybody  who  owns  a 
private  estate  is  usually  called  upon  to  maintain  it 
himself. 

4885.  Would  you  regard  the  railways  as  private  in 
that  sense  ? — Certainly — at  present  they  are. 

4886.  At  present,  in  the  sense  of  ownership,  they 
are  private,  but  in  respect  of  public  utility,  would  you 
not  regard  them  as  highways  ? — They  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  transport  of  the  country. 

4887.  The  point  that  I have  in  mind  is  this.  It 
suggests  itself  to  me  as  rather  a narrow  sort  of  point 
to  raise  as  to  the  transport  of  the  country  pining  for 
the  upkeep  of  just  the  roads  that  they  use.  Does  not 
that  rather  suggest  that  the  whole  thing  is  a bigger  issue 
than  any  mere  diSerence  of  point  of  view  of  a monetary 
.character  between  the  private  users  of  railways  and 
the  private  users  of  the  roads  ? — ^I  set  out  an  answer 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  motor  traffic,  as  such,  did 
not  pay  enough.  As  long  as  that  is  going  to  be 
decided  where  it  is  related  to  wear  and  tear  figures, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  I was  endeavouring 
to  show  that  we  were  paying  enough  in  the  aggregate. 
Some  roads  may  be  found  where,  in  the  connection  I 
have  tried  to  establish  between  traffic  and  yield,  the 
yield  does  not  satisfy  the  traffic,  but  I only  set  out  to 
give  those  figures  to  the  Commission  as  a bearing  on 
the  tax  paid  by  road  transport.  I was  not  going  into 
the  bigger  national  or  political  issue.  I have  not 
envisaged  that. 

4888.  It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  this  particular 
test  which  I regard  as  a narrow  one,  otherwise  you 
leave  the  larger  question  of  policy  ? — ^The  larger 
question  of  policy  is  one  upon  which  I have  not  had 
any  questions  put  to  me,  although  I am  prepared  to 
answer  ; but  we  are  a non-political  body,  and  we  have 
not  considered  any  question  of  nationalisation  of 
railways,  or  anything  else. 

4889.  You  made  a statement  in  your  evidence  this 
morning  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour  and 
materials  was  approximately  100  per  cent.  I know 
you  said  in  making  that  statement  that  you  had  not 
exhaustive  figures  to  hand  as  to  details,  but  have  you 
any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  100  per  cent,  between 
labour  and  materials  ? — ^Not  a final  figure,  for  this 
reason  ; that  if  you  are  given  the  material  figure  of  a 
particular  job  and  the  labour  figure,  you  cannot 
always  ascertain  the  percentage  of  labour  to  the 
materials,  so , to  get  the  total  labour  cost  of  a particular 
road  job  you  want  to  go  further  than  the  apparent 
materials  on  the  site  : you  have  to  go  into  the  question 
of  labour  in  the  materials,  and  that  I cannot  do. 

I was  basing  it  on  information  from  various  counties 
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wliich  showed  increases  for  laboui’  in  some  oases  of 
125  per  cent,  higher  than  pre-war.  In  many  oases 
materials  are  95  per  cent,  and  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
pre-war  ; but  I agree  that  my  figures  are  not  ex- 
haustive. I should  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  any 
particular  ratio,  although  the  data  in  our  possession 
are  certainly  such  that  we  can  contradict  a ratio  so  low 
as  70  per  cent.  We  think  that  is  too  low. 

4890.  The  estimate  of  labour  costs  as  being  100  per 
cent,  and  more  over  pre-war  applies  in  some  cases 
only,  not  to  the  general  average  of  costs  ? — I have  the 
figures  for  Surrey.  The  road  foreman  in  Surrey,  who 
got  7d.  an  hour  before  the  War,  now  gets  Is.  8^d.  ; the 
road  man  got  5d.  and  is  now  paid  Is.  Other  figures 
from  other  counties  go  very  much  the  same  way  : 
before  the  War  5d.,  and  now  Is.  an  hour ; and  all  these 
labour  figures  show  practically  100  per  cent,  increase. 
Here  is  one  not  quite  so  high — scavengers,  6d.  and  6|d. 
now  8jd.  to  9 Jd.  That  is  not  quite  the  same  extent,  but 
the  labour  charges  in  all  the  counties  are  apparently 
about  100  per  cent,  up  since  pre-war.  I repeat, 
however,  that  I cannot  give  exhaustive  figures. 

4891.  I thmk  these  figures  are  very  exceptional. 
They  do  not  apply  to  building,  I know.  That  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  ? — I did  not  collect  them  to  be 
exceptional. 

4892.  You  made  an  analogy  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion ; the  cost  of  education  falls  upon  the  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

4893.  You  said  that  it  equals  the  cost  of  highways 
falling  on  the  rates  ? — Almost  precisely. 

4894.  What  was  the  exact  purpose  of  that  com- 
parison— why  that  comparison  particularly  ? — I sug- 
gest to  the  Commission  that  the  service  of  roads  and 
all  that  is  dependent  upon  them  is  a comparable 
benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  roads  exist  to  help  people 
to  earn  their  living  and  carry  on  their  business,  and 
I take  it  the  object  of  education  is  the  same,  to 
enable  people  to  improve  their  chances  of  living  and 
earning  their  way.  They  are  both  in  the  nature  of  a 
national  and  public  service. 

4895.  I rather  feel  inclined  to  test  that  analogy. 
For  instance,  some  people,  including  myself,  regard 
the  amount  of  expenditure  on  education  in  this 
country  as  being  wholly  inadequate,  and,  supposing 
we  had  our  way,  and  the  Government  doubled  the 
cost  of  education  so  as  to  give  education  on  a much 
wider  scale  and  increase  the  facilities  for  public 
school  and  university  education,  what  comparison 
would  there  be  then  in  that  case  ? — It  would 
strengthen  the  case  for  the  roads  in  the  sense  that  our 
ratio  of  improvement  would  be  an  increased  one  in 
view  of  the  education.  The  public  service  on  the 
roads  would  not  have  gone  up  to  anything  like  so 
high  a ratio,  and  if  I am  justified  in  making  an 
analogy  at  all,  it  would  strengthen  my  position. 
Instead  of  being  about  the  same  increase  of  roughly 
£18,000,000  in  each  case,  it  would  be  between 
£18,000,000  and,  perhaps,  £26,000,000,  if  you  assume 
that  education  had  gone  up  by  a lot  more. 

4896.  You  say  that  a rigid  fixed  48-houi'  week  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  small  haulage  contractors, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  drivers  and  people 
connected  with  this  service  have  to  go  long  distances, 
and  cannot  get  relief,  as  on  the  railways  ? — That  is  the 
chief  reason. 

4897.  You  said  a 48-hour  week  was  universally 
impossible  ?— I did  not  say  universally  impossible. 
It  is  impossible  in  some  cases.  In  some  cases  you 
would  have  difficulty  in  providing  for  a 48-hour  week 
exactly.  Latitude  exists  in  those  matters  by 
arrangement  with  the  Unions  after  common  agree- 
ment. 

4898.  I appreciate  the  difficulties  there  are  in  the 
matter,  but  do  you  not  think  it  is  very  deshable  in 
the  interests  of  public  safety,  as  well  as  in  the  interests 
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of  the  men  employed,  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  limit  the  amount  of  work  or  amount  of  continuous 
work  of  this  character  ? — I think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  consistent  over -driving  and  consistent  long  hours 
are  undesirable. 

4899.  To  give  a case  in  point,  I know  of  a motor 
coach  firm  which  runs  one  of  the  services  for  over  300 
miles  ? — A week  ? 

4900.  No,  the  service  from  London  to  Newcastle. 
I am  told — I do  not  want  to  say  anything  that  is  not 
correct  in  reference  to  any  particular  Company,  and 
I am  not  condemning  the  Company  in  the  slightest 
degree — I do  not  know  the  circumstances,  but  I am 
told  by  the  people  employed  by  that  Company  that 
the  driver  of  the  coach  starts  from  London  and  goes 
the  whole  way  to  Newcastle.  He  has  the  following 
day  off,  which  in  point  of  weekly  hours  compensates 
and  brings  dowir  the  hours  of  actual  service,  but  do 
you  not  think  that  a long  journey  hke  that  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  a big  coach  crowded  with 
passengers  is  too  much,  and  that  it  is  desirable  from 
the  public  point  of  view  that  something  should  be 
done  to  get  rid  of  a difficulty  of  that  Idnd  ? Do  you 
think  it  could  be  got  over  ? — I certainly  think  that 
very  long  distances,  run  as  they  are  to-day  by  one 
driver,  unless  he  is  given  an  adequate  rest  period,  are 
introducing  risks. 

4901.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  services  of  that 
kind  to  be  run  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  old 
stage  coach  services — ^would  it  not  be  possible  to  find 
relief  half  way  ? — It  should  be. 

4902.  You  express  yourself  as  being  against  speed 
limit  ? — Except  for  special  defined  types. 

4903.  Yes,  you  said  that.  But  you  are  opposed  to 
speed  limits  for  passenger-carrying  vehicles  in  general, 
apart  from  that  reservation  ? — Yes,  the  penalties  for 
dangerous  or  careless  driving,  as  recommended  in 
the  Departmental  Committee’s  Report,  are  preferable. 

4904.  But  you  would  agree,  I suppose,  that  the 
distinct  difference  between  the  passenger-carrying 
vehicle,  such  as  the  bus  and  the  private  car,  is  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  passenger-carrying.  There  is  a 
difference  between  a private  Rolls  Royce  and  the  bus 
in  that  ? — They  are  both  passenger-carrying — one  is 
a passenger  who  can  hire  an  individual  seat,  and  the 
private  owner  has  friends  probably.  There  is  that 
difference. 

4905.  There  is  involved  not  only  the  question  of 
safety  on  the  road,  but  the  question  of  the  safety  of 
the  passengers,  who  should  have  protection  from  risks? 
—Yes. 

4906.  And  protection  from  what  may  appear  to 
be  risks  ? — I agree,  but  you  introduce  difficulties  if 
you  impose  varying  speed  conditions  on  the  highway 
which  multiply  cutting  in  and  out  in  order  that  the 
other  vehicle  with  a different  speed  limit  can  get  past. 
If  these  vehicles  are  allowed  to  proceed  more  or  less 
in  procession  and  can  keep  up  the  speeds  to  which 
wo  are  accustomed  in  these  days — probably  a speed 
of  35  or  40  miles  an  hour — I think  that,  in  relation  to 
accidents,  a requirement  that  one  class  should  slow 
down  and  thus  multiply  cuttings  out,  is  likely  to 
cause  accidents.  , 

4907.  You  do  not  suggest  that  a big  bus  with  44 
passengers  should  go  at  the  ordinary  speed  of  the 
ordinary  motor  car  ? — I do  not  put  it  at  44  passengers, 
and  an  ordinary  motor  car  has  a big  range.  I mention 
in  my  evidence  that  a line  should  be  drawn  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  20  to  24  passengers.  I do  not  go  as 
high  as  44.  I do  not  Imow  where  to  draw  the  line. 

4908.  Now  that  blessed  word  “ co-ordination.” 
You  said  in  your  evidence  that  one  cannot  co-ordinate 
without  an  element  of  restriction  ? — Yes. 

4909.  And  you  also  said  that  control  was  necessary 
— that  that  element  of  restriction  made  public  control 
necessary  ? — I think  that  matters  in  transport — 
especially  passenger  transport — have  a trend  in  that 
direction. 


4910.  I do  not  want  to  score  a debating  point,  but 
it  does  occur  to  me  that  there  is  a point  here  of  great 
importance  on  a matter  of  high  pohcy.  You  cannot, 
you  say,  co-ordinate  without  an  element  of  restriction. 
Should  I be  right  in  assuming  that  the  more  co- 
ordination there  is  the  more  restriction,  and  therefore 
a greater  necessity  for  pubhc  control  ? Would  not 
that  be  the  logical  inference  ? — There  is  co-ordination 
from  the  point  of  view  of  traffic  congestion  and  traffic 
control,  physical  control  of  the  utilisation  of  the  high- 
way space,  and  there  is  econoimc  co-ordination.  The 
two  have  to  be  viewed  separately.  I do  not  know  on 
which  of  those  two  you  are  asking  me  your  question. 

4911.  You  referred  to  the  question  of  monopoly  ? — 
Well,  granted  that  co-ordination  is  desirable  to  avoid 
floodmg  the  highways,  that  is  a question  of  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  highway  space.  Economics  come  in 
to  that  extent,  but  you  want  to  go  further  into  the 
profitable  conduct  of  transport  where  a franchise  is 
given  ? 

4912.  Yes  ? — That  is  where  I say  it  must  be  con- 
ditioned by  the  public  interest.  That  is  the  broad 
view. 

4913.  I want  to  estabhsh  a principle.  If  the  principle 
of  co-ordination  is  desirable,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  more  co-ordination  there  is  the  greater  the 
monopoly  that  is  given,  and  therefore  the  greater 
necessity  for  pubhc  control  ? — I would  only  agree  to 
that  as  a question  of  degree.  Each  case  must  be 
explored  on  its  merits  before  a competent  tribunal. 

4914.  We  wiU  leave  it  at  that  then.  I do  not  know 
if  you  have  said  anything  about  the  use  of  trailers 
on  the  highway  ? — I have  not  specifically. 

4916.  Have  you  any  views  with  regard  to  that,  and 
the  showman’s  caravan  and  things  of  that  kind.  I 
notice  a lot  of  them  from  time  to  time,  three  or  four 
behind  each  other  ? — Major  Allen  will  cover  the 
Showmen’s  Guild,  but  as  regards  trailers  for  traders’ 
pinposes,  they  are  a very  desirable  adjunct  to  the 
superficial  area  of  the  unit  going  before. 

4916.  Do  you  regard  them  as  dangerous  ? — No,  not 
inlierently. 

4917.  Are  they  uneconomical  in  their  effect  on  the 
highway  ? — ^No,  they  are  beneficial.  They  have  a 
rolling  tyre  contact  than  which  nothing  is  better  for 
the  highway. 

4918.  You  speak  of  the  use  of  buses  by  standing 
passengers  and  the  desirability  of  their  gettmg  to 
their  homes  rather  than  standing  about  in  the  wet  ? — 
Yes,  there  I thinlr  a httle  more  latitude  is  deshable  at 
certain  times. 

4919.  Is  not  that  question  associated  with  the  rather 
bigger  question  in  the  country  ? I am  thinking  more 
of  the  ordinary  country  bus  than  the  London  bus.  I 
have  been  along  country  roads  where  we  have  been 
packed  tight  in  the  bus,  and  although  there  has  been 
an  extra  door,  both  doors  of  the  bus  have  been  very 
narrow.  If  any  accident  happened  to  that  bus  it 
would  be  simply  a death  trap  ? — That  matter  has 
been  recently  before  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Minister  some  years  ago  to 
deal  with  the  construction  of  vehicles  was  convened 
about  a month  ago  on  this  very  subject,  and  I believe 
a draft  Order  is  ready  now  laying  it  down  that  there 
shall  be  adequate  exits  to  the  bottom  deck  saloon  not 
adjacent  to  one  another,  not  on  the  same  side  of  the 
vehicle,  and  at  opposite  ends.  The  greater  risk  which 
would  arise  if  the  gangway  were  crowded  with  people 
standing  will  be  greatly  eased  when  that  new  Order  is 
brought  into  force.  An  improvement  in  the  doorways 
is  badly  needed — ^the  present  system  does  not  go  far 
enough. 

4920.  The  last  question  I have  is  on  a statement  you 
made  with  regard  to  insurance.  You  spoke  of 
“ insurance  monopoly  ” and  “ bureaucratic  control  ” 
of  insurance  rates.  That  word  “ bureaucratic  ” has 
been  used  many  times.  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
word  ? — I was  basing  my  observation  on  the  hap- 
penmgs  in  America — I am  trenching  on  evidence  that 
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will  be  given,  but  I know  that  in  Massachusetts  there 
is  compulsory  insurance.  The  risks  and  claims  proved 
the  business  to  be  unremunerative,  and  thereupon  the 
Insurance  Offices  took  it  up  in  the  Bureau  of  Control 
appointed  by  the  State  and  said  they  thought  the 
rates  should  go  up  in  certain  percentages.  The 
Department,  knowing  nothing  about  the  business, 
refused.  A few  months  later  they  were  satisfied  that 
they  should  agree  to  a still  higher  rate,  but  if  they  had 
agreed  to  the  initial  rate  the  conditions  would  have 
been  better  than  they  ultimately  were.  Very  often 
the  Officers  of  a Government  Department  do  not 
understand  the  business. 

4921.  That  would  be  your  defhiition  of  “ bureau- 
cracy ” — control  by  a Department  that  does  not 
understand  the  business  ? — ^Yes. 

4922.  As  a Socialist,  I am  inclined  to  accept  that. 
Would  you  not  say  that  it  is  rather  an  inevitable 
result  of  big  industrial  and  commercial  developments 
that  there  should  be  this  rather  hide-bound  system 
that  is  called  bureaucratic  ? Is  it  confined  to  Govern- 
ment or  Public  Departments  ? — No. 

4923.  Would  you  say  that  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company  had  anything  bureaucratic  about  it — ^I  have 
had  sometliing  to  do  with  that  ? — I have  not,  so  I 
cannot  answer. 

4924.  I am  pleased  to  have  your  definition  of 
bureaucracy  ? — ^It  is  certainly  quite  incidental.  I am 
not  setting  out  to  define  it.  I only  mention  here  that 
in  regard  to  compulsory  insurance,  I think  there  are 
two  risks  which  ought  to  be  guarded  against,  that  is 
an  insurance  monopoly,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  bureaucratic  control  of  premium  rates. 

4925.  Unless,  I suppose,  the  monopoly  was  a public 
monopoly — ^you  would  not  have  so  much  objection  to 
that  as  to  a private  monopoly  ? — ^I  think  that  might 
be  even  worse. 

4926.  [Major  Salmon)  : I should  like  to  be  clear  on 
one  observation  which  you  made.  I observe  that  in 
1910-11  some  £17,000,000  were  spent  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  highways,  and  in  1925-26  some 
£60,000,000  have  been  spent.  Would  you  mind 
explaining  how  you  arrive  at  the  figure  that  motor 
users  generally  are  paying  a very  large  or  even  more 
than  their  share  towards  the  maintenance  and 
upkeep  of  roads  ? — ^Well,  of  course,  I argue  that  the 
actual  figure  falling  on  the  ratepayers  is  almost 
whoUy,  if  not  wholly,  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
of  ratios  of  labour  and  material  cost  for  the  same 
work. 

4927.  Yes,  I can  quite  understand  that  if  you  are 
making  a comparison  of  1910-11,  you  must  alter  the 
£17,000,000  to  say  £34,000,000,  having  regard  to  the 
value  of  money  to-day  ? — ^Yes,  that  leaves  £26,000,000 
to  account  for,  if  that  is  the  correct  inclusive  figure. 
The  proceeds  of  motor  taxation  to-day,  without  the 
petrol  tax,  are  £21,000,000,  and  with  the  petrol  tax, 
another  £15,000,000,  so  that  you  are  taxing  the 
motorists  £35,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  the  country  is 
£9,000,000  to  the  good  on  the  motorists,  assuming 
that  the  ratio  of  labour  and  materials  has  really 
doubled. 

4928.  The  petrol  tax  was  not  put  on  with  the  idea 
of  using  it  for  road  maintenance  ; it  was  put  on  with 
a definite  object  ? — True.  Then  you  are  brought 
back  to  dealing  with  vehicle  taxation  only.  Taking 
the  figures  you  have  given,  £34,000,000  from 
£60,000,000  leaving  £26,000,000,  you  have  £21,000,000 
towards  the  2,300  miles  additional  highway  adopted 
by  local  authorities,  since  1911.  General  requirements 
have  in  all  directions  of  public  services  increased,  and  I 
should  say  that  that  fully  accounts  for  the  difference. 

4929.  Yes,  but  is  it  the  same  ratio  ? Do  you  con- 
tend that  it  is  the  same  ratio  to-day  as  it  was  in 
1910-11 — that  is  to  say,  that  the  ratepayer  is  not 
called  upon  to  pay  as  large  a contribution  to-day 
because  the  roads  are  damaged,  or  is  it  alleged  they 
are  damaged  more  by  motor  traffic  than  they  were 


pre-1911  ? — That  is,  called  upon  to  pay  a larger 
figure,  but  take  the  money  he  was  spendmg  per  amiinn 
pre-war  and  compare  it  with  the  money  he  is  spending 
now.  I have  the  figm-e  here  for  1911-12 — £14,160,000 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  in  1926,  £32,150,000.  I 
say  that  that  increase  is  little  more  than  in  ratio  with 
the  increase  of  labour  and  materials  for  the  same  work, 
and  I think  that  is  undeniable.  The  co.st  is  greater, 
but  the  cost  of  everythmg  is  greater. 

4930.  Yes,  but  that  is  attributable  to  the  value  of 
money  ? — The  depreciated  value  of  money  in  relation 
to  wages  and  materials. 

4931.  The  point  I was  particularly  anxious  to  hear 
from  you  was  an  answer  to  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  when  he 
said  the  commercial  road  user  does  not  bear  his  full 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  roads*  ? — 
We  tliink  we  do.  The  private  motorist  may  pay  more 
in  comparison  with  us,  but  the  private  motorist  is 
in  another  category.  He  is  not  an  industrial  under- 
taker. It  may  be  that  he  is  paymg  more  still  but 
then,  of  course,  we  are  not  here  to  argue  his  case  ; 
we  want  to  argue  our  own.  It  is  quite  likely  Sir 
Josiah  Stamp  is  right  in  saying  that  the  private  user 
may  pay  more  than  we  do  in  some  regards,  although 
I have  pomted  out  to  the  Commission  that  he  pays 
13s.  4d.  per  horse-power  only,  into  the  Road  Fimd, 
whereas,  if  we  are  calculated  on  that  basis,  we  pay  £3 
on  the  average. 

4932.  He  made  two  pomts.  He  said,  first  of  all, 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  provision  of  roads  and  their 
mamtenance  does  not  fall  upon  the  road  user  at  all 
and,  secondly,  of  that  which  is  put  upon  the  road 
user  the  commercial  road  user  does  not  bear  his  full 
share  ? — ^I  quite  appreciate  those  two  points  and  my 
answer  is  that,  so  far  as  the  ratepayer  is  concerned, 
the  increase  is  little  more  than  m ratio  with  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money.  Then  you  have  got  to  add  the 
2,300  additional  miles  of  highway.  Then  you  have 
got  to  add  the  better  services  and  conveniences  which 
the  ratepayer  gets,  which  presumably  are  worth 
something,  and  that  disposes,  to  my  mind,  of  the 
increase  on  the  ratepayer.  Then  when  you  come  to 
the  internal  point  as  between  the  commercial  vehicle 
owner  and  the  private  owner  I have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  Commission  that  we  have  grounds  for 
arming  that  we  pay  our  related  cost,  and  if  the 
private  owner  is  paying  still  more,  well,  it  is  for  him 
to  put  repre.sentations  before  the  Commission,  and 
not  me. 

4933.  You  were  asked  a question  about  the  48- 
hour  week.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a commercial  car 
driven  by  two  different  drivers  on  the  lines  suggested 
to  you  would  be,  or  might  be,  damaging  to  the  car 
itself  from  lack  of  responsibility  ? — ^Yes,  division  of 
responsibility  in  some  oases  is  undesirable,  but  less  so 
now  than  it  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
The  bus  companies  that  have  two  or  three  drivers  a 
day  where  they  have  a long  working  day,  seem  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  changing  over  of  the 
driver.  There  was  aversion  to  it  in  the  early  days  of 
road  transport,  but  I should  say  many  transport 
businesses,  certainly  in  passenger  traffic,  do  have  two 
drivers  a day  where  they  are  on  a long  shift ; certainly 
the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  have  more 
than  two  because  they  have  spread-over  men  as  well. 
Of  course,  the  48-hour  week  is  not  even  universal  in 
railway  circles. 

4934.  No,  there  are  very  practical  difficulties  m the 
case  of  long  journeys  ? — ^Yes.  The  48-hour  week  or 
the  44-hour  week  sometimes  is  the  basis  of  the  wage 
scale,  but  the  hours  worked  are  variable  according  to 
the  particular  section  or  particular  branch  of  the 
work. 

4936.  ( Chairman)  : Paid  by  overtime  ? — ^Yes,  paid 
by  overtime  the  same  as  we  are.  Of  course  another 
factor  is  the  age  of  the  man.  What  might  be  difficult 
with  a man  of  over  fifty,  many  a young  feUow  of 
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twenty-four  or  twenty-five  could  quite  well  stand. 
The  age  question  might  have  to  be  introduced  if 
control  or  supervision  is  introduced  in  relation  to 
long  rims.  The  younger  men  could  do  it  quite  well. 
In  my  young  days  I have  often  done  a round  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty -eight  hours  on  research  work,  but  I would 
not  like  to  do  it  now  I am  over  fifty. 

4936.  (Major  Salmon)  : Has  any  large  number  of 
accidents  been  attributable  to  long  hours  ? — ^There 
appears  to  be  no  record  bearing  out  the  suggestion. 
We  have  made  enquiry,  and  I believe  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  has  made  enquiry,  and  we  can  lo  cate  nothing 
to  show  that  the  recorded  accidents  are  attributable 
to  that.  There  must  be  an  occasional  accident  due  to 
that,  but  there  is  no  marked  occurrence  of  accidents 
due  to  long  hours. 

4937.  Therefore,  it  is  somewhat  fallacious  to  discuss 
the  question  of  horns  in  relation  to  accidents  ? — ^I 
should  say  it  is  an  assmnption.  On  the  face  of  it  it 
must  look  as  though  it  had  a bearing  on  it,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  has.  I gather  the  Safety- 
First  Witness  will  be  able  to  answer  the  question 
better  than  I can. 

4938.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  heavy  conunercial 
lorries  do  more  damage  to  the  roads  than,  say,  an 
omnibus  ? — I tliink  it  is  very  hard  to  give  a general 
answer  to  that.  The  regular  rmmmg  of  omnibuses 
on  a fixed  route,  the  greater  frequency  of  traffic, 
undoubtedly  damaged  some  of  the  weaker  roads 
before  pneumatic  tyres  were  used.  I should  say  that 
the  damage  to  roads  by  heavy  commercial  vehicles 
and  by  omnibuses  is  six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the 
other. 

4939.  You  do  not  thmk  that  the  speed  of  a heavy 
omnibus  would  have  a greater  effect  in  damaging  the 
road  than  a slow-movmg  commercial  lorry  ? — ^Yes, 
I think  if  you  have  got  a marked  differential  of  siDeed, 
there  is  no  doubt  then  that  one  of  the  factors  in 
damage  to  a road  that  has  not  got  a smooth  surface  is 
definitely  against  the  higher  speed  vehicle,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  say  a large  number  of  goods  vehicles 
to-day  do  not  go  as  quickly  as  the  omnibuses  do. 

4940.  If  I understood  you  correctly  you  suggested 
that  there  should  be,  or  there  might  be,  a scheme  of 
control  m comiection  with  commercial  haulage  work  ? 
— ^I  understand  subsequent  Witnesses  are  gomg  to 
endeavour  to  formulate,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Conunission,  some  such  scheme  of  licensmg  and 
restrictive  control,  but  our  Association  is  not  a party 
to  it. 

4941.  Would  that  have  reference  to  haulage 
contractors,  or  to  privately-owned  commercial  cars  ? 
— I am  not  able  to  say,  not  knowing  the  scheme. 
I believe  it  will  refer  to  haulage  contractoi-s  primarily, 
but  will  bring  into  review  in  some  way  the  question 
of  commercial  vehicles  owned  by  what  I call  ancillary 
users  doing  their  own  haulage,  but  I have  not  seen 
the  proof  of  evidence  and  I am  afraid  I cannot  guide 
the  Commission  at  all  on  it. 

4942.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : You  drew  a distinction 
this  morning  between  co-ordination  of  passenger 
traffic  and  goods  traffic,  and  I imderstood  you  to 
say  that  while  co-ordination  of  passenger  services 
could  take  place  at  once,  goods  ought  to  stand  over 
for  a short  term  of  years.  Am  I right  ? — Yes,  on 
the  co-ordination  of  passenger  traffic  there  is  a mass 
of  Private  Bill  legislation  and  special  practices  by 
agreement  between  local  authorities  and  bus  com- 
panies which  provides  experience  to  work  on.  On 
the  goods  traffic  side  there  is  nothing  similar. 

4943.  To  deal  with  the  passenger  side  first ; you 
threw  out  a suggestion  that  the  co-ordination  should 
be  the  result  of  an  Area  Commissioner  being  appointed. 
Is  that  right  ? — Hardly  the  result.  I should  not  like 
to  take  away  all  power  of  initiation  from  everybody 
else  and  vest  it  in  the  Area  Commissioner — probably 
you  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  ? 

4944.  No,  I did  not  ? — But  I think  the  Area 
Commissioner  should  have  the  right  of  review  and 


in  many  regards  to  give  decisions.  If  an  agreed 
scheme  is  put  up  to  the  Commissioner  and  has  the 
concurrence  of,  say,  the  local  council  and  the  private 
undertakers  in  the  district,  I think  the  Commissioner, 
if  the  scheme  is  in  a common  form,  should  be  able 
to  settle  it  without  bothering  the  Minister.  I would 
give  the  Commissioner  fairly  wide  powers. 

4946.  That  is  coming  to  the  point  I wanted  to  get 
you  to.  Would  you  give  your  Commissioner  any 
power  to  compel  co-ordination  of  services  ? — To 
compel  ? 

4946.  I will  put  it  distinctly,  would  you  give  him 
power  to  say  to  a railway  company,  “You  must 
rim  a service  from  A to  B,  although  you  know  it 
will  be  unremunerative  ” ? — No,  I think  that  is 
gomg  too  far. 

4947.  Would  you  give  him  power  to  say  to  a 
municipal  tramway  undertaker,  “ You  must  dis- 
continue running  trams  between  certain  hours 
because  the  service  is  adequately  met  by  the  rail- 
way ” ? — I should  tackle  it  from  the  other  end. 

I should  require  the  parties,  the  tramway  or  the 
omnibus  undertakers  or  the  railway,  to  put  up  a 
conjoint  scheme. 

4948.  Very  well,  is  he  to  order  them  to  make  a 
scheme  ? — Yes,  I think  the  Commissioner  might, 
within  general  legislation,  be  entitled  to  call  for  a 
zone  scheme  to  be  prepared. 

4949.  And  m default  ? — I suppose  then  there 
should  be  the  right  of  endorsing  the  Commissioner’s 
request  higher  up.  I think  that  in  the  event  of  a 
local  dispute  between  the  parties  or  even  between 
the  parties  and  the  Commissioner,  there  should  be 
a right  of  review  higher  up.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
I should  reserve  to  the  central  administration. 

4950.  The  Minister  of  Transport  or  some  other 
central  authority  ? — ^Yes.  My  belief  is  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  if  the  machinery  is  created  everything 
will  work  harmoniously,  and  that  only  most 
exceptionally  would  there  be  any  need  to  exercise 
pressure  from  the  Central  Government. 

4961.  I think  you  are  probably  right,  only  the 
suggestion  of  the  Area  Conunissioner  is  rather  different 
from  some  of  the  other  suggestions  we  have  had  ? — 
I am  afraid  I have  not  studied  them  all. 

4952.  We  have  had  one  suggestion  for  an  ad  hoc 
Committee  to  be  appointed  with  certain  controUing 
powers  very  much  on  the  lines  of  your  Area  Com- 
missioner. Another  suggestion  was  that  the  authority 
should  be  mainly  advisory  with  no  mandatory 
powers  ? — I do  not  myself  favour  one  single  Com- 
missioner for  each  area.  I think  you  need  local 
hcensing  committees.  Beyond  them  you  will  want 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  elected  standing  joint 
committee,  and  then  beyond  that  I tliink  you  want 
more  than  one  Commissioner.  I have  no  cut  and 
dried  scheme  in  my  mind.  I believe  the  omnibus 
Witness  will  be  more  ready  to  speak  to  that,  this 
being  a stage  carriage  question  more  than  a motor 
coach  question. 

4963.  Yes,  but  I wanted  to  get  from  you,  as  a 
person  with  experience,  what  your  views  were. 
Might  I put  this  to  you  ? Do  you  see  any  practical 
reason  beyond  local  pride  and  sentiment  why  the 
licensing  authority  should  not  be  the  same  as  this 
controlling  authority  ? — In  a particular  borough  or 
town  the  local  licensing  committee  would  have 
various  matters  of  wholly  local  concern,  such  as, 
whether  a stand  should  be  in  a particular  street,  or 
adjacent  to  a particular  street,  whether  a depot 
to  which  people  were  allowed  to  ply  for  hire  would, 
in  fact,  lead  to  congestion.  I think  that  the  local 
licensing  committee  must  have  certain  purely  local 
matters  of  which  it  is  the  best  judge.  When  you 
come  to  deal  with  matters  concerning  the  area,  the 
local  pride,  as  you  call  it,  of  the  local  authority  is 
sometimes  affronted  when  it  need  not  be  affronted, 
and  you  should  have  a standing  joint  committee, 
or  a similar  conferring  cominittee,  constituted  of 
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perhaps  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen  parties  to  deal  with 
points  of  general  concern  to  that  area.  I think  the 
Commissioners  should  be  on  the  top  of  the  lot. 
When  disputes  arose  between  the  purely  local  licensing 
authorities,  or  the  area  jomt  committee,  the  Com- 
missioner should  adjudicate,  subject  to  final  appeal 
to  the  Ministry.  That  is  my  general  skeleton  view 
as  to  how  it  would  work. 

4964.  Just  on  that  one  point,  you  have  in  the  first 
instance  an  appeal  from  the  local  authority  either  in 
respect  of  the  grant  of  a licence  or  in  respect  of 
refusal  to  grant  a licence,  to  the  Commissioner,  and 
not  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  ? — The  grounds 
on  which  it  could  go  through  to  the  Minister  should 
I think  be  very  exceptional. 

4956.  You  mention  further  that  the  local  authority 
should  fix  the  stopping  and  starting  places.  Does  not 
that  rather  influence  the  question  of  fares  ? — No,  it  is 
a question  of  access  to  the  shopping  areas  in  the  city 
and  the  avoidance  of  congestion  of  the  central  zone. 

4956.  Yes,  but  the  question  of  fare  arises  in  relation 
to  the  length  of  stage  ? — Yes,  but  of  course  a local 
authority  is  bound  to  allow  a long-distance  bus  as 
close  as  it  can  to  the  centre,  because  otherwise  it 
incommodes  not  only  its  own  citizens  hut  also 
the  long-distance  passengers.  It  is  a fallacy  to  argue 
that  if  the  long-distance  terminus  is  put  a couple  of 
miles,  say,  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  long- 
distance passengers  are  going  to  he  carried  on  the 
local  transport  service  to  and  from  the  outside 
picking-up  point  of  the  long-distance  vehicle.  The 
passengers  cannot  get  into  the  local  vehicles,  which 
are  full  of  the  local  people.  It  does  not  work  in  prac- 
tice. 

4957.  What  I have  more  in  view  is  this.  You 
have  got  a controlling  Commissioner  for  co-ordinating 
the  services,  and  he  presumably  will  have  something 
to  say  with  regard  to  fares.  I saw  a difficulty  if  the 
local  authority  were  fixing  the  stages  and  somebody 
else  was  fixing  the  fares  ? — Fares  are  fixed  as  the- 
outcome  of  commercial  practice  and  experience 
related  to  the  traffic  of  the  district,  and  I should 
say  only  if  there  were  some  notoriously  unfair  element 
to  the  public  should  fares  come  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. I do  not  thinli  the  Commissioner  should  have 
the  right  of  drawing  up  fare  schedules,  but  I think 
that  the  right  of  appeal  to  him  on  any  notoriously 
unfair  situation  should  exist.  To  put  on  the  Com- 
missioner the  duty  of  fixing  fares  would  he  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  average  Commissioner.  It  is  a most 
complex  matter  to  fix  fares  and  stages  in  relation  to 
what  the  public  needs.  It  is  almost  a department 
in  itself. 

4958.  I quite  agree  with  you,  but  I was  anxious  to 
see  how  you  were  going  to  meet  the  difficulty  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  Commissioner  should  not  fix 
fares,  only  there  should  be  some  machinery  for  his 
reviewing  alleged  notoriously  unfair  cases  of  fare 
fixing. 

4959.  You  see  no  reason  why  legislation  should  not 
be  introduced  now  to  bring  about  this  co-ordination 
of  passenger  services  ? — There  is  a lot  being  done  by 
agreement.  There  are  hundreds  of  agreements  in 
existence  and  the  railway  companies  under  their  new 
powers — ^this  is  one  of  the  main  points  in  my  evidence 
— ^will  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  which  will 
carry  this  co-ordination  very  far  on  a voluntary  basis. 

I think  one  can  estabhsh  an  analogy  with  the  coal 
industry.  Many  amalgamations  and  reorganisations 
are  going  on  in  the  colliery  industry.  I am  a director 
of  two  collieries,  and  speak  with  some  knowledge  of 
that.  Recently  the  coke  oven  people  tried  to  get  a 
compulsory  order  to  force  the  gas  undertakers  of  this 
country  to  take  their  coke  oven  gas.  That  was 
referred  back,  and  they  were  told  to  proceed  by 
voluntary  negotiation.  I suggest  to  the  Commission 
that  the  time  for  compulsion  is  not  yet  ripe,  and  that 
a run  should  be  given  to  voluntary  arrangements. 

4960.  I think  you  said  for  a period  of  seven  years  ? 
— Five  or  seven  years. 


4961.  That  is  to  say,  our  recommendation  is  to  be — 
do  not  interfere  for  seven  years  but  let  the  uirdertakers 
settle  it  between  themselves  ? — I would  not  say  do 
nothing,  because  I think  a recommendation  to  do 
nothing  might  stop  these  voluntary  arrangements, 
but  do  nothing  further  of  any  general  legislative 
character.  I cannot  agree  with  the  evidence  given  by 
Sir  Josiah  Stamp  that  more  legislation  is  needed  to 
enable  the  railways  to  co-ordinate.  I cannot  see 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  put  that  before  the 
Commission. 

4962.  One  of  the  methods  of  co-ordination  was  joint 
ownership,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  complete 
powers  under  their  Bills  to  proceed  to  ...  . 

4963.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Sheffield  Corporation,  by  which  I 
think  they  have  an  interest — I am  not  sure  of  the 
precise  amount — in  some  of  the  Sheffield  bus  routes  ? 
— I thinl?;,  perhaps,  we  are  talking  somewhat  at  cross 
purposes.  From  the  bus  point  of  view,  I think  things 
will  happen  in  much  less  time  than  five  or  seven  years. 
It  was  more  paifiicularly  in  relation  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  goods  transport  that  I thought  time  should 
be  given. 

4964.  That  was  my  first  impression  ? — I must  apolo- 
gise. We  are  at  cross  ptuposes.  A lot  is  going  on 
and  will  go  on  much  more  quickly.  It  is  a matter  of 
months  to  get  co-ordination  in  relation  to  passenger 
traffic  launched,  but  there  again  I do  not  see  the  need 
for  new  legislation. 

4965.  Yom  idea  is  that  the  way  should  be  indicated, 
but  left  at  that  ? No  coercion  should  be  necessary? 

• — I beg  your  pardon.  I am  sorry.  I am  perhaps 
creating  a wrong  impression  unwittingly.  The 
vohune  of  experience  gained  in  regard  to  licensing 
should  be  codified  and  improved  to  the  extent  I have 
indicated,  but  I believe  in  addition  to  local  licensing 
there  should  be  areas,  and  over  the  areas  there  shordd 
be  a Commission  or  Commissioners.  The  country 
should  be  zoned.  That  I think  might  be  put  in  hand, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

4966.  (Chairman)  : That  would  require  legisla- 

tion ? — Yes. 

4967.  I was  puzzled  by  yom  saying  no  immediate 
legislation  ? — I am  sorry.  I meant  in  relation  to 
compulsory  co-ordination,  but  legislation  will  be 
needed  for  the  setting  up  of  this  machinery. 

4968.  [Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : In  the  event  of  this 
interregnum  not  being  satisfactory  in  bringing  about  a 
voluntary  system,  would  you  go  the  length  then, 
having  had  five  to  seven  years’  experience,  of  com- 
pelling . . . ? — I think,  if  I may  say  so  with  respect, 
that  that  is  too  hypothetical  a position  for  me  to 
forecast.  I strongly  think  that  new  factors  will 
emerge  in  those  five  to  seven  years,  and  in  less  time, 
over  passenger  vehicle  work  that  none  of  us  can  see 
now,  and  wiU  furnish  the  answers  to  allegations  from 
different  schools  of  thought  that  one  side  or  the 
other  will  be  unfairly  treated.  Various  people  think 
the  public  and  the  traders  of  the  country  will  suffer 
and  others  think  they  will  gain — but  it  is  all  surmise, 

4969.  In  regard  to  the  goods  traffic,  do  you  see  any 
difficulty,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  passenger 
services  and  goods  services  are  interwoven  on  the 
railways,  in  leaving  the  goods  services  on  the  roads 
out  of  any  proper  co-ordination  ? — They  are  boimd  to 
be  interwoven  on  the  railway  because  you  have  just 
the  one  track  between  the  two  points,  and  you  must 
share  your  signalling  and  share  your  permanent  way 
men,  and  you  must  time  the  trains. 

4970.  I quite  agree.  You  Imow  the  attitude  the 
railway  companies  have  taken  up  in  regard  to  these 
road  transport  services  ? Do  you  think  they  will 
agree  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  passenger  services  on 
the  railways  unless  the  thing  is  made  complete  ? — 
They  will  go  where  they  think  the  money  is. 

4971.  You  need  not  impute  any  motives  to  them. 
— I think  it  quite  sotmd  that  they  should.  I am  not 
imputing  any  motives. 
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4972.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  bringing 
about  a voluntary  system  of  co-ordination,  knowing 
that  that  difficulty  will  arise  ? — To  begin  with,  the 
passenger  road  transport  imdertakings  of  this  country 
are  in  entirely  different  hands  from  the  goods  road 
transport  undertakings,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
railways  you  are  dealing  with  a common  entity  which 
has  both  in  its  hands.  On  the  roads,  the  passenger 
transport  companies  have  practically  no  connection — ■ 
not  a quarter  per  cent,  connection — with  the  goods 
transport  undertakers.  Therefore,  the  co-ordination  of 
passenger  transport  can  proceed  quite  independently, 
and,  indeed,  cannot  do  otherwise,because  the  passenger 
transport  people  cannot  bind  the  goods  people  ; they 
are  not  the  same  people.  An  answer  could  be  made  for 
the  passenger  transport  people  at  the  hands  of,  we 
will  say,  at  the  most  200  undertakings,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  goods  undertakers. 

4973.  May  I ask  you  one  concluding  question  with 
regard  to  these  very  interesting  figures  which  you 
have  given  us  about  taxation  and  the  Road  Fund? 
The  illustration  you  were  good  enough  to  give  us  was 
about  Class  I roads,  and  you  pointed  out  that  the 
taxation  about  balanced  the  expenditure  on  the  road. 
Am  I right  ? I think  you  gave  an  illustration  to  show 
that  the  amount  received  from  taxation  on  the  basis 
of  2,000  tons  of  traffic  per  day  would  come  to  £540, 
and  the  expenditure  would  be  £626  per  mile,  but  when 
you  made  a deduction  for  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance  it  would  come  down  to  about  £540. 
That  is  what  I understood  ? — ^Yes.  That  would  be 
derived  from  2,000  tons  of  traffic  a day  on  the  vehicle 
tax  only. 

4974.  That  was  the  illustration  ? — Yes. 

4976.  From  that  you  said  you  wanted  a better 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  the  grant  now  made  out  of  the  Road 
Fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a Class  I road  ? — It  has 
been  50  per  cent.  ; it  is  going  to  be  put  up  to  60  per 
cent. 

4976.  Therefore,  on  your  figmes,  half  of  the  money 
remains  to  accumulate  in  the  Road  Fimd  ? — It 
depends  on  the  smaller  roads  being  in  a similar 
category.  In  the  case  of  the  heavier  trafficked  Class  I 
roads  there  is  a surplus. 

4977.  Only  60  per  cent,  is  wanted  to  maintain  the 
roads  at  their  present  standards,  even  if  they  pay  the 
whole  cost  ? — I do  not  follow  from  the  question  how 
that  arises. 

4978.  You  say  that  the  amount  raised  from  taxation 
on  this  2,000  tons  hjqjothesis  about  equals  the  cost 
per  mile  of  maintaining  the  Class  I road  ? — Yes. 

4979.  But  the  grant  from  the  Road  Fund  is  only 
one-half  ? — ^Yes.  I agree  that  the  motor  owner  as 
such  is  paying  into  the  Road  Fund  money  which 
should  be  paid  out.  That  is  correct. 

4980.  Is  your  point  that  more  ought  to  be  given  to 
Class  I roads,  or  that  a very  much  bigger  proportion 
ought  to  be  given  to  Class  II  roads  ? — My  point  is 
this,  that  while  the  ratepayers  in  many  areas  are  not 
at  all  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  labour 
and  materials  has  gone  up,  and  are  only  protesting 
against  the  amoimt  they  are  actually  charged,  the 
tax  which  is  contemporaneously  being  put  on  this 
traffic  and  is  being  paid  into  the  Road  Fund  is  not 
being  paid  out  in  respect  of  that  traffic  : it  should  be 
more  closely  approximated. 

4981.  It  is  suggested  to  me  that  by-pass  roads  are 
not  reckoned  as  Class  I roads.  Is  that  right  or  wrong  ? 
— ^I  do  not  Imow  whether  they  are  miiformly  in  Class  I. 
I should  think  most  by-pass  roads  would  be  Class  I 
roads.  The  Kingston  by-pass  is  certainly  in  Class  I, 
but  smaller  by-pass  roads  might  be  in  Class  II. 

[Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : To  go  back  to  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  surplus  from  the  money  raised  by  tax- 
ation, are  you  in  favour  of  giving  more  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  roads  ? 


4982.  {Chairman)-.  May  I interpose  ? I think  there 
is  a point  which  bears  upon  it.  You  point  out  that 
taxation  levied  on  the  motor  traffic  about  produced  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Class  I roads.  Is  not 
that  so  ? — More  in  many  cases. 

4983.  But  there  is  a further  point.  The  Road  Fimd 
is  used  not  only  for  maintenance  of  existing  roads  but 
also  for  new  construction  ? — Yes. 

4984.  The  construction  of  by-passes,  and  in  some 
oases  of  entirelv  new  roads  like  the  Great  West  Road  ? 
—Yes. 

4985.  Has  any  contribution  been  made  from  the 
taxation  of  motor  vehicles  towards  new  construction  ? 
— ^As  you  know,  the  Road  Fund  had  sufficient  to  allow 
Mr.  Churchill  to  take  out  £7,000,000  and  £12,000,000 — 
that  is  £19,000,000 — -of  unexpended  money.  Of 
course  it  is  useless  crying  over  spilt  milk  now,  but 
that  money  was  put  into  the  Road  Frmd  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  roads. 

4986.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley) : I think  the  Chairman’s 
point  was  this.  It  is  common  Imowledge  that  works 
like  the  Mersey  Tunnel  were  very  much  influenced 
by  grants  from  the  Road  Fund  ? — ^Yes. 

4987.  ( Chairman)  : My  point  is  this.  Granted  your 
contention  that  you  are  finding  enough  for  road 
maintenance  is  correct  ; are  you  finding  anything 
towards  new  construction  ? If  not,  ought  you  not  to 
do  so  ? — I agree  that  is  one  of  the  directions  in  which 
the  surplus  can  be  applied  and  is  being  applied,  and 
that  is  no  doubt  the  answer  to  some  outstandmg  cases 
such  as  London.  London  is  producing  perhaps 
£2,500,000  a year,  but  only  £400,000  or  £500,000  is 
being  allocated  to  the  London  area  ; the  balance  is 
going  oirtside  to  meet  consequential  results  of  that 
traffic — ^and  that  applies  here.  Some  of  the  surplus 
we  referred  to  very  properly  goes  to  improvements. 

4988.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley) : Tlien  you  do  not  complain 
about  these  grants  for  new  works  like  the  Mersey 
Tunnel  ? — W e do  not  complain.  What  we  say  is  that 
we  are  paying  sufficient  to  provide  a surplus  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  we  quite  agree  that 
some  of  the  balance  should  go  to  improvement.  That 
is  obvious. 

4989.  Might  I piish  it  a little  Luther  ? You  have 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  before  you.  Would  you 
turn  to  Clause  88.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the 
proposals  of  that  Clause  that  the  expenses  of  the 
Roads  Department  and  superaimuation  allowances 
and  so  forth,  should  come  out  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — ^No. 

4990.  Then  you  think  that  is  a proper  expenditrue  ? 
— I think  so.  We  have  no  objection  to  that. 

4991.  (Lord  Northampton)-.  You  told  us  that,  of  your 
membership,  about  25percent.  consistofroad  transport 
contractors.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  those 
are  large  contractors  and  what  proportion  are  small  ? 
I suggest  the  border  Ime  should  be  those  whose 
business  is  large  enough  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
keep  costing  aocoimts  ? — We  reckon  that  about  1,000 
own  three  vehicles  or  less,  and  that  the  remaining 
500  will  average  perhaps  25  vehicles  each. 

4992.  You  say,  in  paragraph  8,  that  there  has  been 
a steady  diminution  of  profitable  working  since  the 
year  1921.  Have  you  any  figures  to  prove  that  ? — 
Only  the  figures  of  former  members  of  our  Association 
who  have  become  bankrupt. 

4993.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  large  majority 
of  those  who  have  become  bankrupt  were  amongst 
the  small  contractors  ? — No.  A good  many  were 
among  men  owning  quite  a large  number  of  vehicles, 
but  who  came  into  the  industry  in  rather  a hurry  and, 
perhaps,  did  not  understand  it.  They  came  in  at  the 
time  of  the  post-war  difficulties  of  industry  when  the 
delays  on  the  railways  were  abnormal,  and  following 
the  increase  of  railway  rates  in  1920  : and  for  a long 
time  they  were  able  to  live  because  conditions  were 
abnormal.  I should  say  that  the  people  who  lost  their 
money  then  were  both  large  and  small — certainly  not 
small  only. 
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4994.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  point  of  satura- 
tion in  cormneroial  road  transport  is  being  reached  ? — 
No,  not  qua  congestion  on  the  road,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  service  in  relation  to  demand  there  are 
certainly  several  haulage  contractors  ready  to  do  any 
job  that  is  offering,  so  that  you  might  say  there  is 
still,  in  a sense,  a surplus  of  competition. 

4995.  The  commercial  vehicles  owned  by  your 
members  are  increasing  in  number  every  year  ? — No. 
We  keep  a fairly  level  keel,  strangely  enough.  We 
have  not  gone  up  ; in  fact  our  membership  to-day, 
and  the  vehicles  owned  to-day,  are  shghtly  lower  than 
they  were  in  1921.  There  have  been  various  divisions 
of  the  representative  organisations.  At  one  time 
nearly  all  the  bus  proprietors  in  the  country  belonged 
to  our  Association.  Then  they  formed  their  own 
Association,  and  instead  of  payuig  over -lapping 
subscriptions  they  went  off  into  then-  own  organisa- 
tion. Then  the  present  members  of  the  Furniture 
Warehousemen  and  Removers’ Association  used  to  a 
large  extent  to  belong  to  us.  They  gradually  resigned 
and  went  into  their  own  organisation.  There  has 
been  a speciahsing  in  the  industry  which  has  resulted 
in  our  body  not  having  a very  marked  increase  of 
membership — m fact,  compared  with  1921,  we  are  if 
anything  a httle  down. 

4996.  But  ignoring  those  factors,  the  number  of 
commercial  vehicles  has  increased  ? — The  number 
of  vehicles,  as  such,  has  gone  up  steadily. 

4997.  What  I wanted  to  suggest  was  that  there 
might  be  a lack  of  organisation  or  co-ordination 
within  your  industry,  and  it  struck  me  that  there 
must  be  a great  amoimt  of  waste  in  empty'  mileage 
going  on  aU  the  time  ? — The  idea  of  freight  exchanges 
and  return  loads  is  a subject  which  has  been  tackled  by 
various  people  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
but  it  has  never  been  found  possible  to  achieve  the 
successful  co-ordination  by  that  means  that  one 
would  think  could  be  achieved. 

4998.  Who  are  the  people  you  mention  ? — Freight 
exchanges  have  been  set  up  to  try  and  avoid  light- 
running in  the  industry. 

4999.  Are  they  independent  agencies  ? — Yes  ; some- 
times they  work  with  the  help  of  existing  bodies.  We 
omselves  experimented  with  it  to  see  if  it  would 
work,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  every  load  becomes  a 
back  load  at  a cut  rate,  and  everybody  is  looking  out 
for  the  back  load.  It  is  a two-edged  sword. 

5000.  Your  Association  has  tried  that  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  further  improvement 
cannot  be  effected  at  present  ? — Some  years  ago — ^we 
were  the  first  to  try  it  about  nine  years  ago — we  were 
pressed  very  hard  in  Liverpool,  Nottingham  and 
other  areas  to  give  it  a trial.  We  all  went  in  and  gave 
it  a trial,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  National 
Council  we  put  a httle  of  our  money  into  it  as  an 
experiment  to  see  if  it  were  likely  to  be  a real  develop- 
ment or  not,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
did  not  work. 

5001.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  made  to  work  if 
formed  by  anyone  else  ? — Our  effort  was  not  success- 
ful. Whether  Mr.  Tinner,  who  is  following  me  for  the 
haulage  contractor  pure  and  simple,  will  be  able  to 
give  any  assistance  1 do  not  know,  but  our  experiment 
or  trial  was  a failure,  and  others  within  our  knowledge 
who  were  attracted  to  it  found  it  a failm’e  too. 

5002.  On  the  subject  of  road  expenditure,  you  have 
compared  the  expenditure  of  the  local  ratepayer 
for  highway  purposes  with  his  expenditure  on 
education,  and  you  have  also  compared  past  years 
when  the  cost  of  material  and  labour  was  smaUer  ? — 
Yes. 

5003.  You  have  already  gone  into  the  question  of 
the  cost  of  Class  I roads,  but  would  it  not  be  fairer  in 
considering  this  matter  to  take  the  expenditme  of  the 
highway  authorities  on  the  whole  of  the  roads  together. 


and  the  contributions  that  have  been  made  from 
the  Road  Fmid  to  those  roads  ? — That  is  another  way 
of  approaching  the  same  subject. 

5004.  I have  been  given  a figure  privately.  Have 
you  the  figure  ? — I have  it  here  very  likely.  The  table 
on  page  28  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Commission 
gives  the  approximate  figure,  I think.  The  point 
about  the  figures  in  that  table  is  that  they  omit  a 
very  important  item. 

5005.  What  is  the  total  they  give  of  road  expendi- 
ture ? — The  last  figui’e  for  1925-1926  for  Bngland  and 
Wales  is  £49,468,486,  including  loan  charges,  but 
excluding  expenditure  out  of  loans.  Then  in  column 
8 is  given  the  gross  expenditure,  excluding  loan 
charges  but  including  expenditure  out  of  loan,  and 
that  amounts  to  £52,790,801.  Then  the  Scottish 
figures  are  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  table.  The 
total  expenditure,  including  loan  charges,  is  given  as 
£5,688,430,  and  the  gross  expenditure,  excluding  loan 
charges,  but  hicluding  expenditui'e  out  of  loans, 
£6,353,964. 

5006.  Has  it  not  been  said  by  the  Munster  of  Health 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  total  expenditure 
on  roads  is  now  £60,000,000  ? — That  is  the  total 
expenditure  in  a year,  but  is  not  chargeable  against 
the  year,  because  the  money  that  is  spent  out  of 
loan  is  amortised  over  the  next  twelve  years.  It  is 
rather  a difficulty  in  regard  to  road  expenditure  that 
you  have  the  aimual  expenditure  on  maintenance 
so  many  millions,  plus  the  interest  and  shxking  fund 
on  loans  that  have  gone  before  it.  That  is  the  charge 
against  the  year. 

5007.  May  I suggest  that  the  fair  figure  to  take 
is  the  figure  paid  from  the  rates  in  the  year,  whether 
it  was  in  amortisation  or  to  capital  expenditure  or 
not  ? — Those  are  the  figiues  I have  given. 

5008.  That  is  included  in  the  £60,000,000  ? — 
That  is  included  in  the  £60,000,000,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  about  £34,000,000  out  of  the 
£60,000,000.  Those  are  the  figures  falling  on  the 
ratepayer  mentioned  by  Major  Salmon  a few  minutes 
ago.  I have  not  the  figures  for  subsequent  years,  but 
my  latest  figure  for  which  there  is  a complete  audit 
is  for  1925—1926.  In  that  year  £32,150,000  fell  on 
the  ratepayer.  I miderstand  that  that  is  now  a little 
higher — about  £34,000,000. 

5009.  In  any  ease,  I understand  that  the  total 
expenditure  falling  on  the  ratepayer  is  now  accepted 
as  £60,000,000  ? — ^No,  that  includes  the  whole  of  the 
grants  from  the  Road  Fund.  That  £60,000,000  is  the 
total  figure. 

5010.  Yes,  the  gross  expenditure  ? — It  does  not 
all  fall  on  the  ratepayer. 

5011.  Gross  expenditure  by  the  ratepayers? — ^No, 
the  gross  armual  expenditure  on  roads  is  £60,000,000, 
including  capital  expenditure.  That  is  the  total 
expenditure  on  roads,  but  of  that  total  £21,000,000 
is  derived  from  the  special  taxes  on  motorists. 

5012.  So  that  I understand  the  actual  incidence 
of  expenditure  on  the  ratepayer  is  about  double 
the  amount  derived  from  motor  taxation  ? — 
Not  double. 

5013.  The  grant  from  the  Road  Fund  ....  1 — 
The  grant  from  the  Road  Fund  is  never  quite  up-to- 
date  with  the  taxation  on  the  motorist,  there  is 
always  a lag.  The  figures  at  any  particular  date  do 
not  always  agree. 

5014.  That  makes  it  stiU  more  unsatisfactory  for 
the  ratepayer  ? — It  does,  and  for  the  motorist  whose 
money  is  taken  from  him  and  not  handed  over.  It 
is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties.  But  the 
idtimate  test  is  the  money  that  falls  on  the  ratepayer, 
and  the  figure  which  I have  given  is  very  httle  more 
than  in  ratio  with  the  increased  cost  of  labour  and 
materials.  We  do  not  agree  that  £40,000,000  falls 
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on  the  ratepayer.  The  total  at  the  most  is  £34,000,000 
and  those  are  figures  taken  from  the  Ministry  of 
Health  returns  for  England  and  the  Scottish  Board 
of  Health  for  Scotland.  The  reason  is  that  if  expen- 
ditme  out  of  loans  of  say  eight  or  nine  milhon  poimds 
is  mcurred  in  a particular  year,  although  it  is  spent 
on  roads  during  that  year  it  does  not  faU  on  the 
ratepayer  except  in  so  far  as  the  interest  and  smiling 
fund  are  charged  against  the  rates  ; £9,000,000  spent 
this  year  might  be  a charge  of  £800,000  on  the  rates 
for  the  next  twelve  years.  Only  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  on  the  capital  sums  spent  on  the  roads 
in  the  last  15  or  20  years  are  brought  into  this  aimual 
figure  falling  on  the  rates,  which  is  given  in  the 
Government  return.  If  I may  put  it  to  the  Com- 
missioners, I feel  that  four  or  five  responsible  efforts 
have  been  made  to  collect  accui'ate  figures  of  what 
is  falling  on  the  ratepayer.  The  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  have  got  out  one  set  of 
figures,  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  have 
got  out  another  set  of  figiues,  I have  got  out  a set 
of  figures  with  the  assistance  of  officers  of  the  respec- 
tive departments,  and  all  our  figures  differ  a little. 

I think  that  if  the  Commission  called  for  a really 
certified  set  of  figures  showing  what  does  actually 
faU  on  the  ratepayer,  how  this  annual  expenditme 
on  the  roads  is  in  fact  being  aiDportioned,  it 
would  reconcile  these  discrepancies,  which  in  some 
years  amount  to  as  much  as  two  or  three  miUion 
poimds. 

5016.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Commission 
would  do  well  to  keep  to  the  figures  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  ? — Yes,  certainly,  and  if  you 
have  those  figures  they  will  agree  with  mine,  because 
I got  them  from  the  same  source.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  work  hand 
in  hand  in  these  matters,  and  if  they  agree  the  figures 
will  be  the  same.  That  is  what  I meant. 

5016.  I suppose  your  Association  is  in  favour  of 
improving  the  roads,  and  therefore  is  opposed  to  the 
“ raiding  ” of  the  Road  Fund,  and  the  taking  of  any 
money  out  of  the  Road  Fund  for  other  purposes  ? — • 
We  think  roads  and  bridges  should  go  together,  and 
that  money  which  is  specifically  and  avowedly  raised 
for  the  roads — disregarding  what  has  happened  in 
the  past — should  in  future  be  applied  to  the  objects 
for  which  the  money  was  raised. 

5017.  If  your  Association  was  told  that  the  motor 
vehicles  which  you  represent  had  to  find'  so  much 
money  in  taxation,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  present 
basis  of  taxation  ? — There  is  always  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  which  form  of  taxation  should  be 
adopted.  Now  that  we  have  come  back  to  the 
principle  of  the  money  being  partly  raised  on  the 
petrol  tax  and  partly  on  the  vehicle  tax,  it  seems 
that  any  reduction  in  taxation  might  be  made  on 
one  or  the  other. 

6018.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  same  proportion 
between  the  two  ? You  are  not  in  favour  of  any 
taxation  according  to  weight  either  unladen  or  laden  ? 
— We  have  that  now.  Goods  vehicles  are  taxed 
according  to  rmladen  weight,  but  the  unladen  weight 
tax  is  conditioned  by  the  expectation  that  the 
vehicle  will  be  used  loaded,  so  that  the  figure  put 
on  for  the  unladen  weight  was  conditioned  by  the 
fact  that  it  would  apply  to  a laden  weight. 

6019.  Have  you  any  objection  to  a vehicle  being 
registered  to  carry  a certain  laden  weight  ? — -It  is 
now. 

6020.  Or  paying  a tax  on  the  laden  weight  ? — 
We  are  in  fact  taxed  on  the  laden  weight  now,  because 
speaking  as  a member  of  the  Committee  which  went 
into,  that  question  fuUy,  we  discussed  what  the  hght 
load  or  maximum  load  would  be  on  a given  tare,  and 
then  we  put  the  tax  on  the  average  tare  weight, 
which  is  a thing  you  can  weigh  and  ascertain  and 
check  for  registration  purposes,  at  double  the  rate 
we  would  have  put  on  otherwise.  If  we  were  going 
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to  tax  the  imit  of  laden  weight,  if  it  could  be  dis- 
covered what  the  laden  weight  was,  we  would  have 
put  it  at  a lower  rate. 

5021.  I ask  because  by  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
certain  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  weigh 
vehicles  in  the  condition  they  are  found  at  the 
moment  of  their  being  stopped  on  the  road,  whether 
laden  or  unladen  ? — Yes. 

5022.  If  the  vehicle  happens  to  be  laden  have  they 
any  redress  against  the  owner  at  all  ? — Only  fining 
him  if  he  is  over -loaded. 

5023.  Is  there  any  maximum  laden  weight  laid 
down  ? — ^Yes,  you  have  a weight  which  you  must  not 
exceed  painted  on  the  machhie  for  each  axle,  and 
now  that  the  petrol  tax  has  been  introduced,  that  tax 
is  to  a certain  extent  a measure  of  your  load  moving. 
Some  people,  who  keep  their  engines  in  better  con- 
dition, and  with  less  friction  in  their  transrhission, 
will  get  more  ton  miles  out  of  a gallon  than  others,  as 
I mentioned  this  morning,  but  the  petrol  tax  is 
supposed  to  be  a measxue  of  your  load  and  distance, 
as  in  fact  it  is. 

6024.  The  petrol  tax  measures  your  mileage,  does 
it  not  ? — ^Yes,  the  work  done  by  the  engine  anyhow. 

5025.  [Lord  Clarendon)  : Arising  out  of  Lord 

Northampton’s  question,  I am  not  quite  clear  what 
commercial  vehicles  pay  by  way  of  taxation.  They 
pay  a tax  on  luiladen  weight  ? — Yes. 

6026.  They  pay  a tax  m addition  on  petrol  con- 
sumed ? — ^Yes. 

5027.  Do  they  also  pay  a horse-power  tax  ? — ^No, 
but  I have  expressed  this  morning  the  tax  they  pay 
on  weight  on  the  basis  of  the  horse-power  of  the 
engine.  I merely  expressed  it  like  that  in  order  to 
get  a comparison  with  the  private  oar.  They  do  not 
pay  a horse-power  tax  unless  they  are  registered  in 
the  horse-power  category. 

5028.  Do  I gather  from  the  answers  you  have  given 
and  from  wliat  appears  in  yom’  Memorandum,  that 
commercial  vehicle  users  are  opposed  to  a petrol 
tax  ? — We  did  oppose  the  petrol  tax  m the  old 
days,  but  now  that  it  is  in  force  we  have  undertaken 
not  to  re-open  the  argument.  We  had  such  a 
strenuous  time  fighting  it  m the  past  that  we  have 
undertaken,  in  consultation  with  the  other  bodies, 
not  to  fight  it  agaiu. 

6029.  You  accept  the  position  ? — ^Half  of  our 
members  dislike  it,  the  other  half  like  it.  It  is  lucky 
to  get  one  hah  to  like  it,  one  might  say,  but  we  are 
not  gomg  to  oppose  it  agam.  We  accept  the  position 
as  it  stands.  When  I say  that  we  accept  the  position, 
we  accept  the  position  of  the  petrol  tax  being  re- 
iustitirted,  but  we  reserve  the  right  to  argue  the 
amouirt  of  it. 

5030.  Will  you  now  turn  to  page  92  of  the 
evidence  ? Under  the  heading  “ Railway  Companies 
Road  Powers,”  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  deals  in  paragraph  28 
(iv)  with  the  record  of  rates  and  charges  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  by  any  regular  service  of 
road  veliicles,  which  the  railway  companies  have  to 
keep  at  the  nearest  railway  station.  I gather  his 
argument  is  that  the  railway  companies  are  placed  at 
a disadvantage  m having  to  do  that,  as  compared  with 
the  commercial  motor  vehicles  which  do  not  have  the 
pame  obligation  put  upon  them  in  regard  to  the 
carrying  of  merchandise  ? — ^First  of  all,  we  are  not 
common  carriers,  and  where  there  are  regular  services 
run,  they  are  run  to  orders  given  and  contracts  made 
m the  majority  of  cases,  but  that  again  is  a pohit  on 
which  the  haulage  contractor  as  such  would  answer 
better  than  I can.  You  are  gomg  to  have  evidence 
from  a purely  haulage  contractor’s  body,  and  as  only 
10  per  cent,  of  our  membership  are  haulage  contractors 
I would  prefer,  if  I may,  to  leave  that  point  to  him. 
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5031.  {Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : In  paragraph  7,  you 
make  some  reference  to  the  proportion  of  goods 
passing  by  road  which  have  at  some  tune  been  on 
rail.  May  I take  it  that  what  you  mean  is  that  road 
motor  haulage  at  the  beginning  acted  as  a supple- 
mentary or  complementary  service  to  railways  ? 
What  I mean  is  that  30  years  and  thereabouts  ago, 
we  were  welcomed  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
industry  as  giving  them  an  alternative.  It  was  all 
pioneers  who  were  non-railway  men  who  developed 
those  early  services  and  provided  these  alternative 
services  of  transport. 

5032.  It  would  not  really  be  competition.  It  was 
filling  up  gaps  which  the  railways  had  not  filled  up  ? 
— We  contend  that  the  service  rendered  on  the  road 
is  not  the  same  as  the  service  rendered  on  the  railway. 
It  is  true  we  go  from  point  to  pouit,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  service. 

5033.  The  view  that  has  been  put  before  us,  that 
the  road  motor  vehicles  are  going  to  enter  into  unfau 
competition  with  the  railways,  is  not  held  by  you  ? — 
Not  so  long  as  we  can  satisfy  the  Comnoission  that  the 
basis  whereby  motor  transport  contributes  a propor- 
tion of  the  road  cost  of  the  country  is  continued.  We 
say  that  if  we  can  show  that  we  are  paying  oiu 
related  cost  there  is  no  unfairness.  We  say  it  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  so  to  load  us  up  with  artificial 
charges  that  our  costs  are  to  be  brought  up  to  those 
of  the  railway  companies.  It  may  be  good  for  the 
railways,  but  we  say  it  is  not  good  for  us. 

5034.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  advent  of 
road  transport  has  stimulated  the  railway  companies 
to  do  things  they  would  not  otherwise  have  done  ? 
— ^I  think  that  omnibus  and  goods  services  have 
stimulated  the  railways  to  do  things  which  they  were 
not  ahve  to  in  the  past. 

5035.  To  that  extent  the  road  motor  service  has 
been  a public  advantage  ? — -Yes,  we  think  that  is  a 
fair  way  of  putting  it  in  many  oases. 

6036.  I want  to  go  to  paragraph  12  (e).  It  is  the 
very  difficult  question  of  co-ordination,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  intricate  problems  the  Commission  has 
to  consider.  You  say  that  you  do  not  see  that  there  is 
any  way  of  restricting  or  regulating  the  small  con- 
tractors and  the  small  jobbing  men.  In  paragraph 
13  (e)  you  deal  with  the  combined  policy  of  limitation 
and  exclusion,  and  you  include  either  passenger  or 
goods  traffic.  Do  you  envisage  any  possibility  of 
regulating  the  amount  of  user  of  any  of  the  contractors 
or  of  people  who  transport  their  own  goods  ? — No. 
I think  that  a case  for  the  restriction  of  excess  vehicles 
on  particular  roads  may  be  made  out  on  the  ground 
of  traffic  congestion,  and  taking  that  a little  further 
I suppose  a case  could  be  made  out,  if  a method  could 
be  devised,  for  the  restriction  of  excess  vehicles  on 
through  routes  or  on  greater  distances,  but  I see  no 
method  of  laying  it  down  that  a man  who  owns  his 
own  vehicle,  or  the  contractor  for  that  matter,  shall 
not  respond  to  the  choice  of  the  trader  who  wants  to 
order  him  to  do  a thing.  To-day  a man  may  have  a 
load  of  goods  which  is  not  urgent,  and  he  will  send  it 
by  rail  on  a cross-country  journey  which  may  take  8 
or  9 days.  If  he  is  in  a hurry,  liis  factory  may  stop 
for  want  of  supphes  if  he  does  not  send  it  by  road  under 
his  own  control.  You  may  lay  down  a co-ordination 
scheme  whereby  no  one  must  haul  by  road  more  than 
70  miles.  Surely  there  would  be  an  enormous  number 
of  exceptions  to  fit  in  with  the  commercial  and  pro- 
ductive needs  of  the  country. 

6037.  Take  the  question  of  agriculture.  Is  it  possible 
to  envisage  any  system  of  regulations  which  would 
forbid  the  cultivator  of  land  sending  his  goods  by 
his  own  vehicles  more  than  a certain  munber  of  miles, 
or  restrict  the  number  of  vehicles  he  may  have  on 
the  road  ? — Not  verj'  easily.  I think  you  can  draw 
an  analogy  with  the  owner  of  a private  car.  If  many 
of  us  who  own  private  cars  to-day  were  ordered  to 
go  back  and  try  to  get  through  our  day’s  work  without 


a private  car,  we  could  not  get  through  it.  The  private 
car  is  required  in  business.  Many  people  in  both 
agriculture  and  industry  caimot  get  through  the  day’s 
engagements  if  they  have  not  hberty  to  utilise 
transport. 

6038.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  to  preserve  the 
hberty  of  choice  of  the  offerer  of  transport  work  ? — 
Very  important.  The  choice  rests  with  the  man  who 
gives  the  load.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  road 
hauher  picks  and  chooses — of  course,  you  can  state  it 
that  way,  it  looks  like  it — but  the  picking  and  choosing 
is  done  by  the  man  who  gives  the  load. 

5039.  Then  for  the  general  trade  of  the  country  the 
preservation  of  wide  choice  is  really  very  important 
in  any  scheme  of  co-ordination  ? — I think  that  if  the 
right  of  choice  were  not  preserved,  the  domination 
of  the  railways  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  industry 
generally. 

5040.  Or  even  the  domination  of  large  road  trans- 
port companies  or  of  Commissioners  ? — Well,  the 
Commissioner  is  supposed  to  be  an  impartial  person. 
I would  not  put  him  in  the  category  of  the  man  who 
is  seeking  to  make  a profit.  I should  think  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Commissioners  with  a properly  worked- 
out  scheme  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  comitry, 
but  the  scheme  wants  working  out.  The  Commissioner 
should  not  have  the  power  to  say  that  in  no  circum- 
stances can  a man  employ  a lorry  for  a certain  purpose. 
I agree  that  the  domination  of  the  Commissioner  in 
that  direction  would  be  bad. 

5041.  On  the  question  of  the  inspectorate,  you 
outhne  two  forms.  By  whom  would  the  local  in- 
spector be  appointed  ? — ^By  the  local  authority. 

6042.  By  the  hcensing  authority  ? — By  the  high- 
ways committee  of  the  county  council. 

6043.  Or  whatever  other  area  or  authority  there 
would  be  ? — ^Yes.  My  observations  lead  me  to  think 
that  there  is  not  enough  money  spent  on  inspection, 
either  locally  or  nationally. 

5044.  Would  you  interfere  with  the  unrestricted 
rights  of  gas  and  water  companies  to  break  up  roads 
and  make  excavations  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  law  under  which  they  operate,  but 
the  results  are  sometimes  very  disconcerting.  They 
seeru  to  follow  one  another  without  any  co-ordination. 
I suppose  they  aU  have  statutory  power  to  do  it  or  they 
would  not  do  it.  But  it  certainly  is  desirable  that  this 
breaking  up  of  the  public  highway  should  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  after  it  is  broken  up  that  it 
should  be  reinstated.  I think  it  is  obviously  a public 
service  that  water  and  gas  should  be  available, 
and,  therefore,  excavations  must  take  place,  but  to 
make  them  an  unnecessary  nuisance  to  the  users  of 
the  highway  is,  I think,  a direction  in  which  there  is 
room  for  remedial  measures,  for  sanction  for  more 
money  to  be  spent  on  inspection. 

6046.  Looked  at  in  the  broad  sense,  the  inspection 
would  really  pay  for  itself  on  the  principle  that  a stitch 
in  time  saves  nine  ? — I think  it  would  pay  both  ways — ■ 
pay  the  road  authority  on  road  expenditure,  and  pay 
the  motorist  because  he  would  be  subjected  to  less 
inconvenience  and  damage  to  his  vehicle. 

5046.  If  several  potholes  were  mended  at  the  same 
time  it  would  save  a large  expenditure  on  re-inspection  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

6047.  The  figures  you  gave  us  with  regard  to  the 
contribution  from  taxation  to  the  road  expenses  were 
limited  to  those  from  commercial  motors  ? — Yes. 

5048.  The  total  contribution  of  motor  users  of  all 
classes  by  way  of  taxation  is  added  to  that  13s.  4d.  per 
horse-power  for  the  private  car  ? — Yes.  If  you  take 
the  total  charge  above  the  point  that  would  include 
the  private  user,  he  is  paying  on  a higher  scale  than 
we  are.  Therefore,  having  worked  it  out  on  the 
commercial  scale,  the  real  total  yield  for  the  total 
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traffic  would  be  higher  than  I have  actually  shown. 
I have  worked  it  out  on  the  lower  scale.  The  actual 
produce  would  be  higher,  except  in  respect  of  the 
petrol  tax,  where  it  may  be  uniform,  but  on  the 
vehicle  duty  and  the  horse -power  tax  it  would  be 
higher  than  I have  shown. 

6049.  I was  only  referring  to  the  horse-power  tax. 
On  the  question  of  overcrowding  and  standmg  in 
buses,  I take  it  that  what  you  think  would  be  equitable 
would  be  to  equalise  the  privileges  in  that  respect 
on  buses,  trams  and  railways  ? — W ell,  it  does  not  seem 
a very  wise  thing  to  add  a third  black  to  two  blacks, 
but  in  actual  transport  experience  these  overcrowdings 
are  economically  inevitable.  You  cannot  always  have 
enough  vehicles  to  take  the  peak  load,  and  my 
suggestion — ^no  doubt  I will  be  followed  by  other 
Witnesses — ^is  that  some  sanction  should  be  given, 
facultative  if  necessary,  for  a proportional  standing 
number,  expressed,  perhaps,  as  a percentage  of  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  lower  deck.  Standmg  passen- 
gers should  be  allowed  up  to  the  limit,  and  there 
would  not  be  any  question  raised  as  long  as  there  was 
reasonable  justifioation.  But  it  is  a most  difficffit 
matter.  The  danger  is  that,  if  you  sanction  it,  it  may 
be  abused  by  proprietors  who  like  to  make  money  out 
of  straphangers , and,  therefore,  the  Commission,  in 
seekhig  and  devising  a way,  will  have  a very  tough 
task,  I am  afraid.  We  on  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
Committee  could  not  lay  it  down  in  any  definite 
terms,  but  something  should  be  done. 

5060.  One  W’itness  said  that  railway  passengers 
would  squeeze  into  a carriage  in  any  number  rather 
than  wait  for  the  next  tram.*  You  think  that  people 
would  rather  squeeze  into  a bus  or  a tramcar  than 
wait  for  the  next  ? — Yes , especially  if  it  is  the  last 
bus  on  a twenty-mile  coimtry  jomney.  Fifty  or  sixty 
will  crowd  mto  a thirty-seater  bus,  and  will  assault 
the  conductor,  or  nearly  tear  liis  clothes  off,  if  he 
attempts  to  prevent  them. 

5051.  Referring  to  the  express  buses,  yoxxr  idea  is 
that  the  Area  Commissioners  will  in  some  way  regulate 
long-distance  motor  buses  and  obviate  the  difficulties 
of  the  licensing  authorities.  Have  you  Imowledge  of 
the  plan  followed  in  Northern  Ireland  of  route  cards  ? 
— I was  called  into  the  Belfast  dispute  between  the 
Northern  Ireland  Government,  the  Belfast  Tramway 
Company  and  the  Belfast  Corporation,  and  I had  a 
very  lively  fortnight. 

5052.  Apparently  we  have  three  suggestions  before 
us.  One  is  contained  in  Clause  63  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  which  refers  to  road  service  licences  1 — 
Yes. 

5053.  They  are  supposed  to  get  over  the  difficulties 
between  the  short-distance  bus  which  sets  down  and 
takes  up  in  a particular  area,  and  the  long-distance 
coach.  They  are  road  service  licences.  Then  we 
have  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  suggestion  of  a route  card. 
A bus  is  licensed  for  a certain  route,  and  exposes  that 
route  card  and  must  keep  on  that  routef? — Yes. 
That  is  to  say,  you  must  have  a route  card  for  each 
vehicle  in  service,  but  it  does  not  prevent  you  sub- 
stituting another  veliicle  in  the  event  of  a breakdown. 
That  is  quite  sound. 

6054.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  this.  It  might  be 
feasible  in  a restricted  area  like  Northern  Ireland,  but 
do  you  think  it  is  practicable  for  the  longer  distances 
of  Great  Britain  ?• — ^If  it  were  agreed  by  the  authorities 
that  only  a certain  number  of  vehicles  could  go  on  a 
particular  route,  then  the  police,  when  they  saw  a 
vehicle  go  by,  would  know  by  some  mark  on  it, 
called  a route  card,  that  it  had  a right  to  be  there. 
I see  the  value  of  it  for  city  control.  No  doubt  on  the 
country  roads,  if  there  is  restricted  traffic  and  only  a 
certain  number  of  vehicles  can  go  on  the  road,  it  is 
equally  as  important  to  the  policeman  on  duty  that  he 
should  quickly  be  able  to  pick  up  a mark  on  a vehicle 


* Q.3281  (Earl  Russell),  page  240. 
t Q.3749,  page  264. 


to  see  if  it  is  on  the  right  route.  I think  it  is  a sound 
point.  When  the  law  is  laid  down  everything  should 
be  done  to  enable  it  to  be  administered. 

6056.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  local  city  traffic,  but 
to  the  traffic  that  covers  the  whole  country  ? — ^Is  your 
point  that  when  it  got  into  the  city  it  should  take  a 
certain  route,  or  a certain  route  in  the  country  ? 

5056.  In  the  country,  and  not  set  down  and  pick 
up  within  the  city.  It  can  set  down  or  pick  up,  but 
not  both  ? — ^The  object  m view  is  to  prevent  deviation 
from  undertakings  by  the  parties,  and  if  honest- 
intentioned  owners  carry  out  their  obligations  and 
others  try  to  scamp  them  I should  favour  everything 
possible  which  would  lead  to  the  observation  of  the 
rules  under  which  they  get  their  licence.  I see  no 
objection  to  a route  card  to  keep  a man  on  his  professed 
route.  If  a man  can  cut  off  a road  by  going  across  one 
side  of  a square  and  does  not  go  romid  the  other  three 
sides  he,  is  neglecting  the  duty  for  which  he  received  a 
licence.  My  Association  would  stand  anything  of 
that  sort  being  reasonable. 

6057.  (Mr.  Walter  Smith) : In  paragraph  4 you  give 
some  figiu’es  of  classification  of  the  interests  that  are 
represented  in  your  organisation.  What  basis  are 
they  on  ‘I  Are  they  on  the  basis  of  cars  or  tomrage  ? — 
Those  are  on  the  basis  of  individual  members,  and 
represent  a different  number  of  vehicles  to  their 
percentages.  For  urstance,  the  road  transport 
contractors  represent  16,000  vehicles,  although  they 
are  25  per  cent,  of  our  members.  The  motor  coach 
proprietors  are  10  per  cent,  of  our  membership,  and 
they  represent  3,000  vehicles.  The  ancillary  user  is 
60  per  cent,  of  our  membership ; he  represents 
80,000  vehicles.  That  adds  up  to  99,000  vehicles. 
Then,  in  addition,  we  have  some  very  big  Omnibus 
Companies ; the  London  General  Onanibus  Company, 
TiUings,  and  the  British  Automobile  Traction 
Company,  who  between  them  have  10,000  buses, 
and  that  brings  oiu  total  number  of  veliicles  up 
to  about  109,000. 

5058.  Then  the  further  figures  you  give  in  para- 
graph 9 (c)  of  80  and  20  per  cent.  ; what  do  they 
rest  on  ? — They  rest  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the  nearest 
approximation  we  can  get  of  the  road-borne  traffic 
as  divided  between  contractors  and  self-owners  for 
their  own  traffic. 

5059.  On  the  basis  of  cars  ? — On  the  basis  of  volume 
and  weight. 

5060.  Now  to  go  back  to  paragraph  6,  you  say 
you  do  not  deal  with  wages.  Is  there  any  machinery 
that  deals  with  the  wages  and  hours  apphcable  to 
your  membership  ? — No,  we  do  not  deal  with  wages 
and  hours  any  more  than  the  Royal  Automobile 
Club  does  for  chauffeurs’  wages  and  hours. 

5061.  There  is  no  maohhiery,  no  Whitley  Council, 
or  anythmg  of  that  sort  ? — Large  numbers  of  oui- 
members  belong  to  their  own  industries  for  that. 
Our  chemical  industry  members  and  milling  industry 
members  settle  it  with  their  own  labour  unions. 

5062.  Some  of  them  then  are  in  a large  measure 
imder  control  ? — I should  say  a very  large  percentage 
of  our  members  are  amenable  to  the  ordinary  Trade 
Union  negotiations  ; all  except  the  working  owners 
who  have  their  own  machines,  who  do  not  employ 
anybody,  or  who  work  on  family  lines. 

6063.  In  paragraph  11  (d)  you  seek  to  show  that 
the  position  of  the  railways  is  not  quite  so  bad  in 
comparison  with  the  motor  traffic,  and  you  quote 
the  rates.  I suppose  you  would  agree  there  are  other 
differences  as  between  road  traffic  and  the  railways  f — 
Yes.  I think  they  provide  entirely  diSerent  services. 

5064.  I mean,  signalling  is  a big  charge  to  the 
railways  which  you  have  not  to  incur  ? — No.  You 
cannot  run  a railway  without  signaUing. 

5065.  My  point  is,  the  rates  do  not  cover  the  whole 
differences  as  between  road  and  railway.  There  are 
other  factors  that  come  in.  You  would  agree  with 
that  ? — Yes.  I would  agree  to  that  broadly.  In 
relation  to  signalling,  as  you  know  we  have  large 
organisations  of  scouts  and  patrols  towards  which 
my  Association  make  certain  payments. 
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5066.  I do  not  know  whether  your  organisation  or 
yourself  have  gone  very  closely  into  this  question  of 
the  removal  of  the  speed  limit  ? — ^We  have  supported 
the  view  that,  subject  to  dangerous  driving  being 
made  a more  specific  offence,  the  speed  limit  might 
go,  up  to  a point. 

5067.  And  I understand  from  your  answer  to  a 
previous  question  that  if  it  did  your  Association 
would  ask  that  a certain  class  of  vehicle  in  which 
you  are  interested  should  be  covered  by  that  exemp- 
tion ? — Yes,  we  think  so.  We  think  some  of  the 
smaller  saloon  buses,  up  to  a certain  point  which  we 
do  not  seek  to  lay  down,  are  so  closely  allied  to  the 
big  touring  private  cars,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  private  cars 
to  deprive  them  of  an  equal  opportunity  to  go  along 
quickly. 

5068.  Is  it  your  view  that  there  should  be  no 
speed  restrictions  at  all  ? Take,  for  example,  certain 
villages  and  similar  places  where  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  winding.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  have  some  authority  with  power  to 
have  a limit  in  cases  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  we  do. 
We  think  having  regard  to  the  absence  of  observation 
of  the  ten  mile  speed  limits,  which  brings  the  law  into 
contempt,  reliance  on  driving  to  the  common  danger 
is  better.  Through  some  of  these  villages,  under 
certain  conditions,  two  or  three  miles  an  hour  could 
no  doubt  be  dangerous.  We  do  not  think  any  fixed 
speed  limit  can  be  as  good  as  driving  to  the  common 
danger.  A man  can  be  driving  to  the  coromon 
danger  in  stopping,  and  therefore  the  ten  mile  speed 
limit  creates  a false  sense  of  protection.  We  are 
against  it,  and  we  think  that  dangerous  driving  is 
more  embracing. 

5069.  You  want  the  whole  position  left  open  ? — 
Driving  to  the  common  danger  might  get  you  con- 
victed if  you  were  only  going  at  two  to  three  miles 
an  hour  under  certain  conditions. 

5070.  On  this  question  of  the  inspectorate,  I think 
you  said  the  local  authorities  do  not  do  sufficient 
inspection  of  roads  ? — Judging  by  my  own  experience 
as  a motorist  I think  that  is  so.  Faults  are  often 
left  in  the  road  which  ought  to  be  made  good,  and  it 
would  save  money  if  they  were  made  good  in  time. 

6071.  Is  it  not  always  the  case,  when  local  authori- 
ties are  considering  estimates  for  roads,  that  with  the 
increasing  charges  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  money  the  whole  tendency  is  to  see  how 
far  they  can  cut  them  down  ? — I suggest  that  all 
these  inspectorate  services  should  be  a charge  on  the 
Road  Fund.  Considering  the  way  motorists  as  a 
class  are  taxed,  and  the  money  that  goes  into  the 
Road  Fimd,  any  lack  of  spending  it  in  time  or  spending 
it  properly  or  allowing  faults  in  the  road  to  develop  are 
of  such  importance,  that  I think  the  expense  should 
not  fall  on  the  local  authority.  The  cost  of  the 
inspectorate  and  the  inspection  of  roads  should 
fall  on  the  Road  Frmd,  not  on  the  local  authority. 

5072.  You  would  agree  that  the  question  of  finance 
is  a problem  for  County  and  County  Borough  Councils? 

• — I entirely  agree. 

5073.  If  you  read  the  reports  of  their  proceedings 
when  considering  estimates,  you  will  see  that  the 
tendency  is  to  do  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  finance  ? — I entirely  agree, 
and  I think  a system  of  inspection  charged  against  the 
Road  Fimd  would  tend  to  help  them  to  reduce  their 
proportion. 

6074.  I suppose  your  view  is  that  if  the  Road  Fund 
were  used  entirely  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
raised,  the  cost  of  such  inspection  could  be  more 
easily  met  ? — I entirely  agree. 

607 5.  Now  in  regard  to  the  question  of  co-ordination, 
is  it  your  view  that  if  road  transport  is  to  meet  with 
any  measure  of  permanent  success  some  form  of 
co-ordination  will  have  to  take  place  ? — I think  that 


passenger  co-ordination  must  be  taken  in  hand  first, 
and  ought  to  make  further  progress,  but  I do  not  see 
any  solution  on  the  goods  side. 

5076.  You  do  not  ? — No,  I cannot  formulate  one. 

5077.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a possibility  that, 
if  things  are  left  as  they  are,  conditions  may  become 
uneconomic  even  to  the  road  services  ? You  mention 
in  your  evidence  that  just  after  the  War  there  were 
difficulties  ? — Yes. 

5078.  Is  there  not  a possibility  of  some  such 
similar  difficulties,  perhaps  not  exactly  on  quite  the 
same  lines,  arising  in  which  the  whole  service  might 
find  itself  faced  with  something  like  chaos  if  there  is 
no  co-ordination  ? — Of  course,  the  difficulty  after  the 
War  was  due  to  the  low  price  at  which  the  war- 
returned  chassis  could  be  bought,  and  a lot  of  people 
went  into  the  business  with  no  experience,  and  spent 
their  war  gratuities  on  motor  vehicles.  To-day  the 
position  of  the  economics  of  the  situation  is  that  there 
are  still  too  many  people  in  the  industry.  They  Imow 
more  about  it,  but  the  ordinary  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  applying. 

5079.  And  you  think  that  road  transport,  so  far  as 
goods  are  concerned,  will  be  able  to  develop  satis- 
factorily without  co-ordination  ? — I think  all  the 
people  who  run  their  businesses  well  will  continue  to 
live  and  meet  their  obligations  and  pay  their  taxes, 
but  I cannot  formulate  a scheme.  It  involves  such  a 
measure  of  restriction  and  control  upon  the  individual 
lorry,  which  ma3>’  go  here,  there  and  everywhere,  and 
is  not  compelled  to  follow  a definite  route  like  a bus. 
While  I cannot  formulate  a scheme — I have  endea- 
voured to  formulate  one  for  years  and  have  not 
succeeded — I understand  a subsequent  Witness, 
Mr.  Turner  of  the  National  Road  Transport  Em- 
ployers’ Federation,  is  going  to  try  and  put  before  the 
Commission  something  on  the  lines  you  suggest. 

5080.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  are  any 
returns  as  to  the  profits  earned  by  the  Companies 
you  are  associated  with  ? — Our  Association  is  of 
course  not  a trading  body.  Wo  are  only  concerned 
with  development. 

5081.  Perhaps  Mr.  Turner  would  be  able  to  answer 
that  better,  as  he  is  related  to  a more  definite 
organisation  ? — I could  not  say,  but  we  have  no 
returns  of  profits.  We  do  not  take  those  matters  into 
review,  and  we  cannot  make  a profit  as  an  Association. 

6082.  [Chairman]  : There  is  just  one  point  I want 
to  clear  up  about  the  figures  you  put  in.  You  made 
calculations  to  show  that  the  amount  paid  in  motor 
taxation  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  roads  ; is  that  so  ? — No, 
Sir,  not  precisely  that.  I have  put  in  a table,  which  I 
suggest  will  help  the  Commission,  and  I hope  others, 
in  which  I show  the  yield  per  thousand  tons  of 
traffic  per  mile  on  a given  road,  that  is  the  rate  per 
mile  for  that  road,  and  I say  that  if  you  take  certain 
roads  you  will  find  that  the  yield  without  the  petrol 
tax  is  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  those  roads.  I 
say  that  in  respect  of  Class  I roads,  that  appears  tO' 
be  the  case.  When  I apply  that  to  Class  II  roads,  I 
find  it  is  not  enough. 

6083.  Let  us  take  Class  I roads.  You  say  the 
taxation  in  respect  of  the  motor  traffic  on  those  roads 
is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  total  maintenance  of  those 
roads  ; is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

6084.  Now  we  know  Class  I roads  are  maintained 
nowadays  as  to  40  per  cent,  by  the  ratepayers  and 
60  per  cent,  out  of  the  Road  Fimd  ; is  it  not  so  ? — 
— It  is  going  to  be  so  after  the  1st  April  ; it  is  fifty- 
fifty  now. 

6085.  It  does  not  matter  whether  sixty-forty  or 
fifty-fifty.  On  your  figures  you  are  paying  a great 
deal  more  than  actually  comes  out  of  the  Road  Fund. 
If  you  are  paying  an  amoimt  equivalent  to  the  total 
cost  of  these  roads,  and  the  Road  Fund  only  con- 
tributes fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.,  you  are  paying  a great 
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deal  more  than  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ments from  the  Road  Fund  in  respect  of  those  roads  ? 
— ^The  total  amount  spent  on  Class  I roads  at  the 
present  time  is  below  £16,000,000.  The  total  paid 
into  the  Road  Fund  in  vehicle  taxes  is  about 
£21,000,000.  There  is,  therefore,  a surplus  of 
£5,000,000,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  Class  II 
roads.  I do  not  know  whether  they  get  it  or  not, 
but  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  figmes  I have 
got  out.  If  the  whole  of  the  Class  I roads  are  costing 
about  £15,500,000,  which  I understand  they  are-  or 
at  any  rate  something  imder  £16,000,000,  then  on  my 
basis  of  calculation  for  the  whole  of  the  traffic  passing 
on  these  roads  I do  not  think  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  say  that  a great  deal  more  is  paid  into  the  Road 
Fund. 

6086.  But  then  you  say  the  Road  Fimd  only  con- 
tributes at  the  present  time  half  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

5087.  In  future  it  is  going  to  contribute  sixty  per 
cent.,  therefore  you  are  really  paying  in  respect  of 
these  roads  considerably  more  than  is  paid  out  of  the 
Road  Fund  ? — ^That  is  what  we  feel. 

5088.  That  is  your  contention  ? — ^Yes. 

6089.  Then  we  come  to  the  further  point.  So  far 
we  have  been  dealing  with  maintenance.  It  can 
be  argued,  I suppose,  that  the  contributions  over  and 
above  what  is  necessary  for  maintenance  go  towards 
new  construction  ? — ^Yes. 

6090.  Which  you  agree  is  a perfectly  legitimate 
charge  upon  the  Road  Fund  ? — ^Yes,  I agree.  We 


want  improvement,  therefore  if  there  is  a surplus  it 
can  properly  go  to  that. 

6091.  No  doubt  you  will  say,  in  regard  to  the  proper 
development  of  motor  transport  in  the  country,  that 
new  construction  is  necessary  ? — ^I  think  so,  and  as 
far  as  we  can  see  construction  that  has  been  under- 
taken on  the  Class  I roads  during  the  last  five  years 
is  now  beginning  to  bring  the  annual  figures  for- 
maintenance  down  still  further.  We  are  trying  to 
put  up  a case  against  the  allegation  that  we  are  not 
now  paying  a fair  figure.  I think  one  can  admit,  if 
one  takes  the  figures  for  several  years  in  the  light  of 
realised  records  afterwards,  we  were  paying  a less 
proportion  than  was  perhaps  equitable,  but  we  think 
the  changes  brought  about  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  even  apart  from  the  petrol  tax,  have  redressed 
that  deficiency  if  ever  there  was  one. 

6092.  In  fact,  the  case  you  are  putting  up  is  that 
you  are  contributing  your  fair  share  to  road  main- 
tenance and  a considerable  sum  towards  new  con- 
struction ? — New  construction  and  improvement. 

5093.  By  new  construction  I mean  constructing 
such  roads  as  the  Great  West  Road,  or  the  big  by-pass 
on  the  Great  North  Road  ? — ^The  Kingston  by-pass 
and  so  on.  We  add  this  point  for  the  Commission  to 
keep  in  mind,  that  although  the  petrol  tax  does  not 
go  to  the  Road  Fund,  it  is  a heavy  charge  on  road 
transport. 

5094.  You  have  to  pay  it  ? — We  have  to  pay  it. 

( Chairman) ; Thank  you,  that  is  all.  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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YIELD  PER  MILE  OF  HIGHWAY  DERIVED  FROM  DIRECT  MOTOR  TAXATION  (IN  STEPS  OF 
1,000  TONS  PER  DAY  FOR  360  DAYS  PER  ANNUM)  AT  VARYING  TAX  YIELDS  PER  GROSS 

TON  MILE. 


Tons  of  Traffic 
per  Day. 

0 • lOd . per  gross 
ton  mile.* 

0 • 18d.  per  gross 
ton  mile.] 

0 • 25d.  per  gross 
ton  mUe.]: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,000 

150 

270 

376 

2,000 

300 

540 

760 

3,000 

450 

810 

1,125 

4,000 

600 

1,080 

1,600 

6,000 

760 

1,360 

1,876 

6,000 

900 

1,620 

2,250 

7,000 

1,060 

1,890 

2,626 

8,000 

1,200 

2,160 

3,000 

9,000 

1,360 

2,430 

3,375 

10,000 

1,600 

2,700 

3,750 

* This  is  a question  of  actual  consumption.  The  calculation  of  yield  from  the  petrol  tax  does  not  depend 
upon  an  estimated  annual  mileage  as  does  the  3neld  in  respect  of  the  vehicle  licence  duties. 

t This  is  the  1927  average  vehicle  tax  only.  Add  40  per  cent,  to  get  the  combined  tax  for  1928. 

+ This  is  the  1929  combined  taxation  rate. 
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FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  28th  February,  1929. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 
D.L. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E, 

Sib  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mb.  Richard  Joseph  Howley,  C.B. 

5095.  { Chairman)  : Mr.  Howley,  you  come  here  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Omni- 
bus Owners’  Association  ? — ^I  do,  Sir. 

5096.  And  you  submit  the  Memorandum  we  have 
in  front  of  us  ? — ^Yes. 

Memo.  No.  17. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

London  and  Provinciae  Omnibus  Owners’ 
Association  Incorporated. 


Mr.  Richard  J.  Howley,  C.B.E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  will 
say 

Introduction. 

1.  The  London  & Provhioial  Omnibus  Owners’ 
Association  represents  all  the  larger  companies  and 
firms  providing  regular  services  of  omnibuses  in 
Great  Britain.  Sixty-five  separate  companies  and 
firms  are  members  of  the  Association.  The  services 
worked  by  the  members  of  the  Association  extend 
over  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  and  a large 
part  of  Scotland.  They  employ  some  12,000  omni- 
buses and  run  500,000,000  onmibus  mdes  per  annum. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  omnibuses  of  the  members 
carry  on  an  average  10,000,000  passengers  every  day. 

2.  This  Memorandum  has  been  prepared  primarily 
to  place  before  the  Royal  Commission  the  conditions 
under  which  omnibuses  are  operated  outside  the 
London  Police  Area,  as  the  conditions  of  control  and 
operation  within  that  area  differ  in  many  material 
particulars  from  those  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  erroneous  views  are  formed  by 
responsible  persons  in  regard  to  provincial  omnibus 
services,  based  on  a personal  observation  of  metro- 
politan conditions  which  are  not  at  all  comparable. 
Rural  omnibus  services  provided  in  country  districts 
are  more  akin  in  many  respects  to  railway  services 
than  to  urban  omnibus  or  teamway  services.  Time- 
tables are  generally  printed  and  circulated,  and  in 
areas  where  the  popuiation  is  scanty  services  are  often 
restricted  to  one  or  two  days  in  the  week. 

3.  Provincial  omnibus  services  may  be  said  to 
have  generally  commenced  about  the  year  1912, 
although  some  few  motor  omnibus  services  were 
established  before  this  date.  By  1914  quite  a 
number  of  services  had  been  established,  but  the 
outbreak  of  War  caused  a number  to  be  discontinued 
and  serious  reductions  to  be  made  in  the  frequency 
of  the  services  which  were  continued. 

After  the  War  provincial  motor  omnibus  services 
rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  to-day  the  country 
may  be  said  to  be  provided  with  adequate,  and  in 
some  instances  with  more  than  adequate,  passenger 
road  services. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

[Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

[Assistant  Secretai'y) . 

E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  called  and  examined. 

4.  It  has  been  said  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
revolution  in  transport  effected  by  the  motor  car 
has  been  the  greatest  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  country,  and  in  this  revolution  the  motor 
omnibus  has  taken  a foremost  jilace.  Road  transport 
has  greatly  extended  the  permissible  area  of  residence 
for  those  employed  in  offices  and  works,  so  conducing 
to  healthier  conditions  of  existence.  It  has  brightened 
the  lot  of  those  who  till  the  land  and  reside  in  country 
places  who,  before  the  advent  of  the  omnibus,  were 
without  ' any  means  of  getting  about.  It  affords 
opportunities  for  fresh  air  and  recreation  to  the  masses 
who  dwell  under  the  oppressive  conditions  found  in 
our  cities  and  towns.  It  promotes  trade  intercourse 
between  places  which  twenty  years  ago  had  no  associ- 
ation of  interests.  The  private  motor  car  brings 
these  advantages  to  the  well-to-do,  the  motor  omnibus 
to  those  less  fortunate. 

ROADS  IN  RELATION  TO  PUBLIC  TRANSPORT. 

History. 

5.  Road  transport  was  the  earliest  means  of 
transport  in  this  country.  Long  before  canals  or 
railways  were  thought  of,  the  roads  were  the  means 
of  travel  not  only  locally  but  for  long  distances. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  carrier’s  wagon, 
the  precursor  of  the  modern  motor  omnibus,  was 
employed  as  a public  passenger  conveyance.  Later 
came  stage  coaches,  which  were  introduced  in  1640. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  greater  effi- 
ciency of  rail  transport  lessened  the  use  of  the  roads 
for  passenger  transport,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
makmg  short  journeys.  To-day,  the  greater  efficiency 
of  road  transport  is  drawing  passenger  traffic  back 
from  the  rail  to  the  road. 

6.  The  principal  contention  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies is  that  road  transport  is  unfairly  subsidised. 
This  is  a slogan  so  well  advertised  that  many  people 
have  come  to  accept  it  without  mquiry. 

The  roads  of  the  country  are  the  property  of  the 
public,.  A private  road  when  taken  over  by  a highway 
authority  is  “ dedicated  to  the  pubho.”  It  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  this,  as  local  authorities  have  some- 
times to  be  reminded  that  they  do  not  own  the  roads, 
but  are  only  charged  with  their  upkeep,  cleansing,  etc. 

Roads  render  greater  service  to  the  commrmity  at 
large  than  any  other  form  of  public  undertaking. 
They  give  access  to  property,  and  in  towns  and  villages 
ensure  light  and  air  to  the  dwellings.  They  are  used 
by  men  and  women  from  the  time  they  are  wheeled 
in  their  perambulators  along  the  road  until  they  are 
carried  over  the  road  to  their  graves.  Fire  service 
and  police  protection  require  roads  for  their  efficiency. 
Pipes  and  cables  run  under  their  surface.  Telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  are  carried  overhead.  Merchants, 
manufacturers,  farmers  and  cottagers  send  their 
wares  and  produce  to  market  largely  by  road.  vUmost 
all  merchandise  and  passengers  conveyed  on  the  rail- 
ways traverse  the  roads  diuing  part  of  their  journey. 
Owners  of  motor  cars  drive  over  the  roads,  in  comfort 
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and  safety.  Less  fortrmate  individuals  who  do  not 
own  motor  cars  travel  over  the  roads  in  omnibuses 
and  motor  coaches. 

The  burden  of  the  upkeep  of  the  road  shoidd, 
therefore,  in  equity  fall  on  many  shoulders,  and  there 
is  no  justification  for  the  contention  that  the  whole 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  should  be  paid  for 
by  motor  users. 

Cost  op  Road  Maintenan-ce. 

7.  In  1910-11,  before  any  considerable  amormt  of 
motor  transport  had  come  on  the  roads,  the  annual 
cost  of  their  upkeep  amounted  to  £16,366,770.  Since 
the  war  the  cost  of  materials  and  wages  has  very 
materially  increased — wages  in  many  oases  over 
100  per  cent.,  materials  70  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  reasonable  to  say  that  the  post- 
war cost  of  road  maintenance  on  similar  lines  to  the 
maintenance  undertaken  in  1910-11  would  cost  over 
£31,000,000,  or  some  90  per  cent,  more  than  the  pre- 
war cost. 

The  last  available  return  of  the  cost  of  maintammg 
and  repairing  the  roads  of  Great  Britain  is  that  for 
1925-1926,  when  the  cost  was  given  at  £55,156,916, 
so  that  the  excess  cost  since  the  advent  of  motor 
traffic  may  be  said  to  be  about  £24,000,000. 

8.  The  total  annual  expenditure  on  roads  and 
bridges  not  only  covers  the  maintenance  and  cleansing 
of  highways,  bridges,  etc.,  but  also  their  improvement. 
A large  number  of  the  roads  of  the  country  have  been 
reconstructed  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  work 
is  still  in  hand.  This  reconstruction  of  the  roads 
may  have  been  necessary  owing  to  the  growth  of 
motor  traffic,  but  it  is  also  justified  on  an  economic 
basis.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  new 
impervious  post-war  types  of  roads  will  be  httle,  if 
any,  more  than  the  cost  of  maintauiing  the  old- 
fashioned  water  bound  roads  of  pre-war  days. 

Mr.  Hadfield,  the  able  Road  Surveyor  of  the  City 
of  Sheffield,  in  his  Report  on  the  work  of  his  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1928,  gives  a 
table  shewing  the  expenditure  on  highways  since  1901. 
For  the  year  ended  March,  1928,  the  average  cost 
per  mile  of  road  maintamed  was  £194.  This  compares 
with  £245  in  1913,  £259  m 1 910,  and  £250  in  1904. 

9.  The  estimated  gross  receipts  from  vehicle  licence 
duties,  less  the  cost  of  collection,  is  estimated  to 
amount  in  the  year  1928-29  to  some  £25,000,000. 
The  petrol  tax  for  the  same  period  will  probably  yield 
£14,000,000,  or  in  all  motor  vehicles  will  contribute 
a total  sum  in  taxation  of  £39,000,000. 

The  time  is  past  when  it  can  be  said  that  the 
taxation  of  motor  vehicles  is  earmarked  for  road 
purposes.  The  Chancellor  evidently  considers  that 
motor  vehicle  taxation  is  a valuable  new  source  of 
revenue  which  can  be  drawn  on  when  money  is 
required  to  balance  his  Budget.  Commercial  motor 
vehicles  and  omnibuses  are,  however,  to  a large 
extent,  necessary  facilities  in  the  productive  trade 
of  the  country,  and  any  revenue  collected  from  the 
taxation  of  these  classes  of  vehicle  must  in  the  long 
run  increase  the  cost  of  production. 

10.  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
taxing  one  of  the  “ tools  of  industry  ” there  is  the 
danger,  from  the  exchequer  pcTint  of  view,  of  over- 
taxing the  industry.  This  point  seems  now  to  have 


been  reached. 

During  the  last  two  years. 

Wilde  the 

average  amount  of  taxation 

per  vehicle 

shews  an 

increase,  the 

number  of  motor  hackneys  paying 

vehicle  duty  shews  a decrease. 

Number  of 

Taxation 

Per 

Motor  Hackneys. 

Receipts. 

Vehicle. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1924 

94,153 

2,154,865 

22-9 

1925 

98,833 

2,270,906 

23-0 

1926 

100,645 

2,373,074 

24-0 

1927 

95,752 

2,971,419 

31-0 

1928 

95,412 

— ' 

— 

Bueden  oe  Taxation  on  Omnibuses. 

11.  A provincial  omnibus  seating  32  to  40  passengers 
carries  a vehicle  tax  of  £84.  A double-deck  omnibus 
carrying  over  48  passengers  has  to  pay  a tax  of  £108 
per  amium.  On  an  average  mileage  per  amium  of 
30,000  miles,  and  allowmg  for  the  20  per  cent,  rebate 
for  pneumatic  tyres,  the  country  omnibus  pays  0 • 54d. 
per  mile  rmi  in  vehicle  tax,  and  in  addition  on  an 
average  consiunption  of  7 miles  to  the  gallon  of  petrol 
pays  £75,  or  0-61d.  per  mile,  as  a result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  petrol  tax,  a total  of  l-15f/.  per  mile 
run.  Many  counti  y omnibuses  do  not  average  more 
than  lljd.  per  mile  m receipts,  so  that  some  10  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue  earned  is  paid  out  in  taxation. 

12.  Sir  .Josiah  Stamp  in  his  evidence  referred  more 
than  once  to  the  disability  under  which  the  railways 
lay  in  havhig  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
their  way  and  works.  For  the  year  1927  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  way  and  works  of  the  railways  of 
Great  Britam  amoimted  to  £22,700,000,  and  the  total 
traffic  receipts  to  some  £200,000,000.  There  is, 
therefore,  but  little  difference  between  the  percentage 
of  the  revenue  contributed  by  omnibus  ownei'S  in  the 
form  of  taxation,  which  is  available  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
railway  revenue  utilised  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
way  and  works.  In  the  case  of  the  railways  they 
have  the  advantage  of  workmg  their  traffic  over  a 
private  right  of  way  on  which  they  can  do  as  they 
please  without  interference,  while  omnibuses  are  only 
one  tjqpe  of  many  vehicles  using  the  roads. 

13.  The  expenditure  of  public  moneys  on  roads  is 
a matter  of  much  concern  to  road  users  who  contribute 
so  large  a part  by  way  of  taxation.  To-day  road 
users  have  little  say  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
they  contribute.  Works,  such  as  strengthenmg  of 
bridges,  abolition  of  level  crossings,  clearing  of  bottle- 
necks, marking  of  dangerous  points,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
matters  in  which  they  are  deeply  concerned.  They 
also  hold  strong  views  with  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  expenditure  between  ordinary  mamtenance  and 
capital  items,  wliich  will  benefit  posterity  as  much  as 
present-day  users.  The  Omnibus  Association  strongly 
urges  the  setting  up  of  road  advisory  committees 
throughout  the  country  to  advise  the  Minister  of 
Transport  in  regard  to  all  matters  pertaining  to 
expenditure  on  the  roads.  These  advisory  com- 
mittees should  include  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities,  of  the  Government  Departments  con- 
cerned, and  of  road  users.  This  matter  will  be  referred 
to  again  later. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  VEHICLES. 

Definitions. 

14.  Before  discussing  the  operation  and  control  of 
public  service  road  vehicles,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  constitutes  a public 
service  vehicle,  and  to  consider  the  classes  or  divisious 
into  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  vehicles  oommg 
under  this  general  definition  should  be  divided. 

15.  The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing 
and  Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles,  in  para- 
graph 24  of  their  Report,  define  a public  service 
vehicle  as  “ any  vehicle  which  carries  passengers  for 
hire  or  reward.”  The  Departmental  Committee 
(paragraph  25)  propose  that  public  service  vehicles 
should  be  divided  into  (1)  stage  carriages,  (2)  express 
carriages  and  (3)  contract  carriages.  They  define — 

A stage  carriage  as  “ a public  seiwice  vehicle  which 
carries  passengers  for  hire  or  reward  at  separate  fares, 
stage  by  stage,  stopping  as  required  to  pick  up  or 
set  down  passengers  along  its  line  of  route.” 

An  express  carriage  as  “a  public  service  vehicle 
which  carries  passengers  for  hire  or  reward  at  separate 
fares  for  a journey  or  journeys  to  a common  destina- 
tion stated  or  specified  beforehand,  and  not  stoppmg 
to  pick  up  or  set  down  passengers  other  than  those 
taking  the  stated  or  specified  journey  or  journeys.” 
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A contract  carnage  as  “a  public  service  vehicle 
which  carries  passengers  for  hhe  or  reward  under  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied  for  the  use  of  the 
vehicle  as  a whole  for  a fixed  or  agreed  rate  or  sum.” 

16.  Those  who  drafted  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  have 
accepted  the  stage  carriage  definition  and  the  contract 
carriage  definition  with  some  slight  modifications, 
but  they  propose  a very  serious  variation  in  the  defini- 
tion of  an  express  carriage. 

The  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  defines  an  express 
carriage  as  follows  ; — 

“ Express  carriages,  that  is  to  say  motor 
vehicles  carrying  passengers  for  liire  or  reward 
at  separate  fares  and  for  a journey  or  journeys 
to  some  one  or  other  common  destination  specified 
beforehand  and  not  stopping  to  take  up  or  set 
down  passengers  other  than  those  taking  the 
specified  joui'uey  or  journeys,  and  motor  vehicles 
carrying  passengers  for  hire  or  reward  at  separate 
fares  where  no  fare  is  less  than  threepence.” 

The  addition  of  the  words  “ motor  vehicles  carrying 
passengers  for  hire  or  reward  at  separate  fares  where 
no  fare  is  less  than  threepence  ” creates  a second  class 
of  egress  carriages  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
restriction  of  carrying  people  to  a common  destination 
as  are  the  express  carriages  covered  by  the  first  part 
of  the  definition,  but  are  only  subject  to  the  restriction 
of  not  charging  a fare  less  than  3d.  Should  the 
definition  of  express  carriages  set  out  in  the  draft  Bill 
be  adopted,  it  will  create  a privileged  class  of  vehicle 
which  can  render  unremunerative  any  stage  carriage 
service. 

17.  The  definition  “ Exjiress  Carriage  ” is  not 
altogether  a happy  one  unless  it  is  reserved  for  a 
special  class  of  vehicles  operating  long-distance 
services  under  special  restrictions.  “ A Limited 
Carriage  ” or  “a  Chartered  Carriage  ” might  be  used 
to  cover  the  vehicle  used  for  trips,  outings,  etc. 

Omnibus  Operation. 

18.  It  will  be  generally  accepted  that  the  public 
require  any  services  given  to  be  regular,  convenient 
and  safe,  and  where  the  services  are  run  to  a time-table 
that  the  times  shewn  on  the  printed  time-table  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  the  object  of  members  of 
the  Association  to  comply  with  these  requirements, 
but,  as  will  be  shewn  later,  many  factors  arise  which 
make  it  difficult  to  give  full  efleot  to  the  standard  of 
efficiency  aimed  at. 

19.  Before  considering  the  effectiveness  of  omnibus 
operation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a clear  concejition 
of  the  services  I’endered  by  provincial  omnibus 
owners.  The  companies  and  firms  operating  omni- 
buses in  the  provinces  are  generally  engaged  in  the 
following  classes  of  business  : — 

(a)  Urban  or  semi-urban  services  at  frequent 
intervals. 

(&)  Rural  services  at  less  frequent  intervals. 

(c)  Long-distance  services. 

(d)  Excursions  and  trips. 

(e)  Private  hire. 

20.  The^  first  class  [a)  embraces  omnibus  services 
where  the  intervals  are  generally  less  than  10  minutes, 
and  where  the  omnibuses  are  worked  on  a headway 
and  not  to  a published  time-table.  In  several 
instances  services  of  this  class  have  superseded 
tramway  services  which  have  been  discontinued. 
Some  of  these  services  are  worked  under  agreements 
with  city  or  borough  authorities.  London  services 
and  municipal  and  borough  services  are  generally 
of  this  character. 

The  body  or  person  operating  class  (a)  services  has 
generally  to  provide  early  morning  services  for  work- 
people, and  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  business 
IS  a heavy  mornmg  and  evening  peak  load  which  tax 
the  carrymg  capacity  of  the  vehicles. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  form  of  transport  to  deal 
with  the  peak  loads  of  heavy  urban  work  without 
some  overcrowding  and  some  waiting  by  intending 
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passengers.  This  difficulty  would  be  greatly  eased 
if  works  and  factories  would  arrange  not  all  to  open 
and  close  at  the  same  hour. 

Licensing  authorities,  who  are  not  concerned  with 
the  cost  of  providing  transport,  are  apt  to  take  an 
unreasonable  view  of  short  time  overcrowdmg  or 
delay,  and  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  granting  licences 
in  excess  of  the  number  reasonably  required  to  deal 
with  the  traffic  on  the  route. 

21.  The  second  class  [b)  embraces  the  regular 
omnibus  services  outside  the  towns,  which  now  cover 
nearly  all  the  main  roads  and  many  of  the  secondary 
roads  of  the  coimtry.  The  route  length  of  these 
services  will  vary  from  a few  miles  uii  to  about  30 
mfies.  The  services  provided  will  vary  from,  say, 
15  mmutes  to  two  or  three  trips  per  day,  and  in 
excejitional  cases  _ the  services  will  be  coiffined  to 
market  days  only.  The  chief  difficulty  which  an 
omnibus  ovmer  providing  this  form  of  service  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  licensing  of  one  or  two  vehicles 
belonging  to  another  owner  to  run  over  the  route 
on  which  the  regular  service  is  in  operation.  This 
often  happens  without  any  complaint  by  the  licensing 
authority  that  the  regular  service  given  is  inadequate, 
and  on  protest  the  owner  of  the  regular  service  will 
be  told  that  competition  is  good  for  him. 

^ 22.  The  effect  of  bringing  in  this  competition  is  to 
disorganise  the  regular  service.  The  small  owner 
generally  nms  his  vehicle  a few  minutes  in  front  of 
the  established  time  of  the  regular  service  in  an 
endeavour  to  sweep  the  road  of  the  passengers  waiting 
to  travel  by  the  regular  time-tabled  omnibuses.  This 
competition  has  to  be  met  by  varying  the  times  of 
the  regular  service.  If  the  small  owner  is  unsuccessful 
in  getting  traffic  in  this  way  he  will  often  cut  the  fares 
to  a point  below  the  commercial  value  of  the  service 
rendered. 

A multiplicity  of  owners  working  one  route  does 
not  tend  to  provide  a regular  and  efficient  service. 
Rivalry,  jealous  driving,  fare  cutting  and  other 
unseemly  procedure  is  bound  to  follow. 

23.  Another  consideration  which  should  be  borne 
in  mmd  is  the  necessity  for  providmg  public  facilities 
on  routes  which  do  not  pay  their  way.  These 
services  are  very  many,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  provide  them 
should  be  afforded  some  form  of  protection  in  regard 
to  services  on  more  remimerative  routes. 

The  semdees  which  are  embraced  by  class  (b) 
generally  operate  through  the  areas  of  a munber  of 
licensing  ^ authorities.  The  ill  effects  of  multiple 
control  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

24.  The  third  class  (c)  covers  long-distance  services 
such  as  those  between  Newcastle  and  London,  Man- 
chester and  London,  Newcastle  and  Liverpool, 
Newcastle  and  Blackpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol  and 
Weston,  Birmingham  and  Llandudno,  Nottingham 
and  Skegness,  etc.  Some  of  these  services  are  all-the- 
year-round  services,  while  others  only  run  dm-ing  the 
summer  months.  The  problem  of  these  long-distance 
services,  which  have  increased  greatly  in  number 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one.  They  do  meet  a public  demand.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  motor  vehicle  for  road  transport  has 
opened  up  a new  and  pleasing  form  of  tra.vel.  The 
man  who  is  able  to  afford  it  enjoys  the  pleasure  of 
riding  in  his  motor  car  in  the  open  air  often  throueh 
interesting  cormtry.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  less 
fortmiate  individual  should  not  be  allowed  to  share 
in  this  jileasure,  and  without  doubt  many  of  the 
patrons  of  long-distance  services  travel  by  omnibus 
rather  than  by  rail  with  this  object. 

25.  There  is,  however,  a real  difficulty  in  the  control 
of  this  class  of  omnibus  working.  The  owners  of  the 
vehicles  do  not  profess  to  ply  for  hire  stage  by  stage 
along  the  route,  but  whether  licensed  or  not  they  are 
tempted,  if  they  have  empty  seats,  to  pick  up  short- 
distance  travellers  and  so  seriously  interfere  with  the 
business  of  those  who  have  accepted  an  obligation  to 
provide  class  (a)  and  class  (6)  services. 
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26.  In  the  draft  Roads  Bill  it  is  evidently  con- 
templated that  these  vehicles  will  be  classified  as 
express  carriages,  but,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  a 
minimum  fare  of  3d.  will  place  the  owners  of  these 
velucles  in  a position  to  pick  the  eyes  of  the  regular 
service  conducted  \mder  class  (a)  or  class  (6).  A 
far  higher  limit  of  fare  than  3d.  will  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  regular  services.  In  the  summer 
months  the  enforcement  of  a high  mmimum  will  be 
no  hardship  to  those  who  are  providing  onmibus 
services.  It  is  also  questionable  as  to  whether 
vehicles  carrying  on  this  class  of  service  should  be 
allowed  to  use  stands  in  the  streets  of  the  towms  they 
pass  through  or  whether  the  busmess  should  not  be 
conducted  from  private  stands  or  garages.  Many 
hcensing  authorities  have  permitted  these  services 
to  be  worked  from  private  premises  and  booldng 
offices  without  the  veliicle  being  hcensed,  but  the 
recent  decision  in  the  Brighton  case  seems  to  make  the 
operation  of  services  in  this  way  irregular.  The 
question  of  these  long-distance  services  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  matters  wluch  confronts  the  Royal 
Commission. 

27.  The  fourth  class  (d)  comprises  trips  and  excrrr- 
sions  plying  for  hire  “ off  the  stones  ” as  it  is  called 
in  certain  towns.  This  means  that  the  vehicle  goes 
on  to  a pubhc  stand,  generally  a stand  set  aside  for 
char-a-bancs  and  coaches.  A notice  board  may  be 
exhibited  alongside  the  vehicle  stating  the  destination 
or  the  trip  and  usually  the  fares  to  bo  demanded. 
Day  trips,  evening  trips,  seaside  excursions,  etc.,  are 
comprised  in  this  class,  and  generally  speaking  there 
is  no  plying  for  loire  other  than  at  the  starting  point. 

Under  the  conditions  set  out  in  the  draft  Road  Bill> 
these  vehicles  would  require  to  be  hcensed  in  each 
area  through  which  they  run  although  not  picking  up 
or  setting  down  in  the  Hcensing  area.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  some  modification  is  to  be  made 
in  the  draft  BiH  which  'will  not  require  a licence  to 
be  taken  out  by  the  owners  of  these  carriages  unless 
they  propose  to  take  up  passengers  in  the  licensing 
area. 

28.  The  fifth  class  (e)  covers  the  use  of  omnibuses 
and  coaches  for  privmto  hire  work.  These  vehicles 
are  hired  either  as  a whole  by  one  person  or  firm,  or 
as  a whole  by  a nirmber  of  persons  jointly.  Payment 
may  be  made  either  in  one  liomp  sum  or  at  so  much 
per  head.  The  vehicles  engaged  on  this  class  of 
service  would  come  under  the  term  “ contract 
carriage  ” in  the  Departmental  Committee’s  Report 
and  in  the  di'aft  Roads  Bill.  There  is  no  question  of 
plying  for  hire  with  these  vehicles  in  Hcensing  areas 
through  which  they  may  pass. 

29.  To  increase  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  the 
different  classes  of  omnibus  services  which  have  been 
referred  to,  the  foUowing  suggestions  are  offered  : — ■ 

Under  class  (a)  and  class  (6)  regular  stage  to 
stage  services  at  reasonable  fares  should  be  provided 
for  the  pubhc.  This  can  only  be  ensured  if  there  is 
some  protection  against  mmecessary  and  improper 
competition. 

30.  At  the  present  time,  while  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport  against  the  refusal  of  a 
Hcence  or  in  respect  of  the  conditions  under  which  a 
Hcence  may  be  granted  if  conditions  are  imposed, 
there  is  no  right  of  appeal  against  the  granting  of 
additional  licences.  With  the  present  multiplicity 
of  Hcensing  authorities  and  their  general  inability  to 
appreciate  what  are  the  right  and  proper  traffic 
requirements  of  a route,  no  settled  poHcy  can  be 
expected.  Personal  considerations,  political  con- 
siderations, and  other  extraneous  matters  are  brought 
in  to  what  should  be  a judicial  consideration  of  an 
application  for  a licence  to  ply  for  hire. 

31.  With  regard  to  long-distance  services,  some 
restriction  is  necessary  to  protect  the  regular  omnibus 
services  plying  for  hire  stage  by  stage.  These  services 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  class  (a)  and 
class  (6)  services,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  should 
not  ply  for  hire  in  the  public  street  but  only  take  up 
and  set  down  passengers  on  private  property. 


32.  Class  (d)  trips  and  excursions.  These  should  be 
made  as  free  as  possible  from  imdue  restrictions.  So 
long  as  the  vehicle  complies  with  the  constructional 
requirements  and  the  police  regulations  are  observed, 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  extend  any  licensing 
control  over  these  vehicles  other  than  at  the  point 
of  departure. 

33.  Class  (e)  vehicles.  Private  hire  vehicles  do  not 
raise  any  serious  problems  and  as  contract  carriages 
would  not  be  plying  for  hire.  These,  together  with 
all  other  types  of  public  service  vehicles,  should, 
however,  comply  with  the  constructional  requirements 
and  should  be  subject  to  police  control  in  regard  to 
the  behaviom  of  both  those  in  charge  of  the  carriage 
and  those  riding  in  it. 

Licensing. 

34.  Powers  to  license  omnibuses  to  ply  for  hire 
within  the  “ prescribed  distance  ” are  conferred  on 
borough  and  m'ban  authorities  by  the  Town  Police 
Clauses  Acts  of  1847  and  1889,  and  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1875.  These  powers  may  be  extended  to  rural 
district  councils  by  order  of  the  Mmistry  of  Health, 
and  this  has  been  done  in  a number  of  cases.  County 
councils  are  not  empowered  to  exercise  Hcensing 
powers  over  omnibuses. 

35.  There  are  1,097  Hcensmg  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  proposes 
that  the  number  be  reduced  to  302  by  withdrawing 
Hcensing  powers  from  borough  and  urban  authorities 
whose  areas  do  not  contain  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
Bill  also  proposes  to  make  the  County  Cmmcils  the 
licensing  authorities  for  areas  other  than  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  retaining  their  powers. 

36.  The  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts  of  1847  and  1889 
were  passed  before  the  advent  of  motor  transport, 
and  the  whole  system  of  licensing  as  it  exists  to-day 
is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  conditions  under  which 
motor  hackney  carriages  and  omnibuses  are  used. 

The  existing  licensing  authorities  are  considered 
by  the  T^sociation  as  unsuitable  as  the  controlling 
authorities  over  motor  omnibuses  because — 

(а)  The  services  provided  by  motor  omnibuses 
extend  over  many  miles  of  route  and  often 
traverse  the  areas  of  numerous  licensing  authori- 
ties. 

(б)  Many  Hcensing  authorities  are  themselves 
trading  in  passenger  road  transport. 

(a)  The  provision  of  adequate  omnibus  ser- 
vices under  proper  control  and  without  dupli- 
cation requires  more  skiUed  supervision  than  can 
be  given  by  local  authorities  who  have  a multi- 
tude of  duties  to  perform. 

(d)  Many  Hcensing  authorities  are  unable  to 
administer  the  Hcensing  laws  in  an  unbiased 
manner. 

37.  The  London  & Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’ 
Association  is  in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  area 
commissioners  for  the  present  local  authorities  as 
licensing  authorities. 

It  is  suggested  that  new  licensing  areas  should  be 
formed  with  due  regard  to  the  convenience  of  those 
who  have  to  submit  vehicles  for  license,  and  should 
not  necessarily  be  based  on  local  authority  areas. 

The  Hcensing  of  all  public  service  vehicles,  it  is 
suggested,  should  be  carried  out  by  a commissioner 
appointed  to  each  area.  These  commissioners  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  on  the 
advice  of  the  Roads  Advisory  Committee  in  which 
the  headquarters  of  the  licensing  area  are  situated. 
One  or  more  chief  commissioners  should  also  be 
appointed  to  hear  appeals. 

AU  Hcensing  questions  shorJd  be  dealt  with  at 
Licensing  Courts  held  from  time  to  time  by  the 
commissioner  for  the  area.  At  these  courts  all 
interested  parties  should  be  entitled  to  be  heard. 

38.  It  is  suggested  that  the  chief  commissioner 
should  sit  with  two  assessors,  one  drawn  from  a 
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panel  of  nominees  of  local  authorities  and  one  from 
a panel  of  nominees  of  licensed  vehicle  owners.  The 
chief  commissioner  would  deal  with  appeals  and  also 
would  adjudicate  when  two  neighbouring  area  com- 
missioners were  unable  to  agree,  as  might  happen, 
with  regard  to  an  application  for  a licence  on  a route 
which  extended  from  one  area  into  another. 

39.  One  of  the  disabilities  under  which  omnibus 
owners  labour  to-day  is  the  necessity  of  licensing  not 
only  their  vehicles  but  also  the  drivers  and  conductors 
who  work  the  vehicles  in  each  licensing  area.  In  the 
district  round  Newoastle-on-Tyne  there  are  31  hcensing 
authorities  situated  within  a radius  of  10  miles  from 
Newcastle  Town  Hall.  Within  a radius  of  10  miles 
round  the  City  of  Birmingham  there  are  19  licensing 
authorities.  Many  of  these  licensing  authorities 
require  a separate  distinctive  mark  to  be  placed 
prominently  on  the  rear  of  the  vehicle,  and  issue  a 
badge  to  each  driver  and  conductor  which  they  are 
required  to  wear  when  in  the  area  of  the  licensing 
authority. 

40.  A number  of  licensing  authorities  have  obtained 
powers  under  private  Acts  to  lay  dowm  the  routes  to 
be  followed  within  their  area  by  licensed  omnibuses, 
and  in  many  other  cases  they  endeavour  to  enforce 
a similar  requirement  as  a condition  of  license.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  a case  may  arise  where  one 
licensing  authority  may  require  an  omnibus  owner 
to  follow  a route  which  does  not  coincide  at  the 
boundary  with  the  route  which  the  neighboui'ing 
licensing  authority  desires  the  owner  to  follow. 

41.  Licensing  authorities  are  also  endeavouring  to 
make  it  a condition  of  license  that  the  time-table  of 
the  service  shall  be  submitted  and  approved  by  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  preparation  of  the  working 
time-tables  over  a large  omnibus  system  is  a matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  and  requires  the  utmost  skill 
to  enable  the  vehicles  to  be  kept  as  far  as  possible 
continuously  in  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  times 
laid  down  by  neighbouring  licensing  authorities  may 
not  agree,  and  a licensed  omnibus  may  arrive  at  the 
bormdary  between  two  licensing  areas  and  have  to 
wait  there  some  considerable  tune  to  comply  with  the 
departure  time  from  the  boundary  laid  down  by  the 
authority  into  whose  area  the  omnibus  is  about  to 
proceed. 

42.  In  the  case  of  licensing  authorities  who  are 
themselves  trading  in  passenger  road  transport,  it 
is  the  general  experience  of  omnibus  owners  that  these 
authorities  unduly  favom  their  own  vehicles.  Several 
cases  have  arisen  where  authorities  have  refused  to 
allow  the  private  omnibus  owmers  to  continue  to  use 
a stand  in  a public  street  on  the  plea  that  the  onmi- 
buses  are  causing  an  obstruction  to  the  general  traffic, 
and  having  removed  them  elsewhere  later  to  use  the 
same  stand  for  the  municipal  omnibuses. 

43.  A number  of  instances  have  also  occurred  where 
licensing  authorities  have  discussed  quite  openly  in 
council  the  desirability  of  refusing  licences  for  omni- 
buses because  one  or  other  party  of  the  Council  favour 
the  municipalisation  of  all  road  transport  services. 

44.  In  the  First  Interim  Report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation 
of  Public  Service  Vehicles  the  traffic  control  is 
discussed  in  Chapter  7.  It  was  recognised  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  that  an  undertaking  by  a 
licensee  of  an  obligation  to  work  a service  at  regular 
intervals  must  carry  with  it  as  compensation  the  right 
to  work  that  service  without  unfair  interruption  or 
disturbance  such  as  is  caused  by  the  irregular  incursion 
of  irresponsible  carriers.  This  recommendation  in 
many  instances  finds  little  recognition  by  licensing 
authorities,  and  a regular  service  against  which  no 
complaint  can  be  made  is  often  rendered  chaotic 
and  unremrmerative  by  the  competition  of  one  or 
two  small  irresponsible  carriers.  It  is  very  necessary 
in  the  public  interests,  as  well  as  in  fairness  to  omnibus 
owners,  that  those  who  are  providing  a regular  stage 
carriage  service  on  a route  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  heard  before  a competing  vehicle  is 
licensed. 


45.  It  will  generally  be  a.greed  that  a public  omni- 
bus service  deserves  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that 
the  men  who  are  engaged  in  operating  the  service 
should  be  properly  paid  and  work  under  satisfactory 
conditions  of  service.  These  desirable  requirements 
cannot  be  maintained  if  there  is  unrestricted  competi- 
tion on  an  omnibus  service,  especially  if  that  competi- 
tion arises  from  vehicles,  the  owners  of  which  are  not 
in  a position  to  maintain  them  to  a high  standard  of 
efficiency  and  are  not  in  a jjosition  to  pay  a proper 
standard  of  wages  or  to  give  their  employees  con- 
ditions of  service  which  would  be  considered  satis- 
factory. 

46.  The  right  of  a licensing  authority  to  impose 
conditions  on  licences,  which  was  recognised  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  R.  v.  Bradford  Corporation, 
1926,  opens  up  a wide  field  for  irregular  action  by 
licensing  authorities.  Not  only  do  hcensing  authori- 
ties make  agreement  as  to  approval  of  time-tables, 
routes  to  be  followed,  special  constructional  require- 
ments, etc.,  conditions  precedent  to  the  granting  of 
licences,  but  they  often  require  an  midertaking  that 
the  law  in  respect  of  picking  up  passengers  shall  be 
breached  and  that  certain  fares  shall  be  demanded. 
These  oases  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  a licensing 
authority  can  make  many  difficulties  for  an  owner 
who  refuses  to  comply  with  then  requests. 

47.  The  Commissioners’  attention  should  be  drawn 

m the  evidence  tendered  to  the  easy  way  in  which  an 
authoritative  statement  such  as  that  made  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  can  be  extended.  In  the  reference 
given  to  the  judgment  in  paragraph  66  of  Memo. 
No.  1 of  the  Mmutes  of  Evidence,*  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  mentioned  “ a condition  that  the  omnibus 
shall  not  traverse  a particular  narrow  street.”  In 
reply,  however,  to  Question  400, | Mr.  Piggott  is 
reported  to  have  said  : “ The  Lord  Chief  Justice 

. . . expressed  the  view  that  certain  conditions 

could  ...  be  attached  to  the  issue  of  a licence, 
such  conditions  as  the  most  suitable  route  to  be 
followed  . . .”  A condition  that  a particular 

street  shall  not  bo  followed  is  very  different  from  a 
condition  that  a particular  route  shall  be  followed. 

REGULATION  OF  ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

Vehicles. 

48.  The  Association  is  in  favoxrr  of  uniform  require- 
ments applicable  to  the  whole  country  governing  the 
construction  of  public  service  vehicles.  The  con- 
structional requirements  should  not,  however,  extend 
bej'-ond  such  general  matters  as  weight,  over-all 
dimensions  of  body,  brakes,  turning  circle,  lifeguards, 
entrances  and  exits,  widths,  spacing  of  seats,  steps, 
etc.,  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  public. 

It  is  most  undesirable  that  any  licensing  authority 
should  be  permitted  to  vary  the  general  constructional 
requirements  and  the  only  control  which  they  should 
be  permitted  to  exercise  should  be  the  withholding 
of  sanction  for  the  use  of  a double  deck  omnibus  on 
routes  which  are  not  suitable  to  that  class  of  vehicle. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  manufacturers  should  be 
allowed  as  much  latitude  as  possible  in  the  design 
and  type  of  vehicle. 

49.  The  Association  has  raised  no  objection  in 
principle  to  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  for  the  issue  of  a certificate  of  fitness 
in  respect  of  public  service  vehicles  before  they  are 
brought  into  use.  They  consider,  however,  that  a 
certificate  of  fitness  should  be  required  in  respect  of 
all  vehicles  which  are  designed  to  carry  more  than 
six  passengers,  not  nine  as  proposed  in  the  draft  Bill. 

Speed. 

50.  It  is  urged  that  all  existing  speed  limits  should 
be  abandoned  except  in  relation  to  vehicles  of  excep- 
tional types,  to  be  defined  by  Order.  It  has  never 
been  possible  to  efi’ectively  control  the  speed  of 

* Vol.  1,  page  10.  t Vol.  1,  page  55. 
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mechanically-propelled  vehicles,  and  the  attempts  to 
do  so  have  given  rise  to  many  undesirable  comments 
in  regard  to  the  way  the  law  in  regard  to  speed  is 
administered.  Tlie  Association  mamtam  that  if  the 
law  in  regard  to  driving  to  the  public  danger  is  some- 
what strengthened  and  enforced,  effective  control  can 
be  mamtained  over  the  actions  of  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles. 

Routes. 

51.  The  Association  maintains  the  right  of  its 
members  to  use  any  public  street  or  road  for  the 
purpose  of  then-  business.  There  is  provision  already 
for  the  closing  of  roads  to  a particular  class  of  traffic 
after  due  inquuy.  This  power  should  be  carefully 
guarded,  and  not  given  to  local  bodies  who  are  apt  to 
be  swayed  by  local  conditions  and  not  able  to  take  a 
disinterested  view  with  regard  to  a matter  of  this 
land.  This  question  of  closuig  a road  to  a particular 
form  of  traffic  must  not  be  confused  with  the  licensing 
control  of  the  omnibuses  worldng  a service.  Some 
control  of  the  latter  is  desirable,  although  at  the 
present  time  with  small  licensing  areas  it  is  not 
always  feasible  or  satisfactory.  It  will  generally 
be  foimd  that  where  a local  authority  insist  on 
omnibuses  following  a particular  route  which  is  not 
the  natural  way  of  the  traffic,  that  the  restriction  has 
been  imposed  with  a view  to  protecting  the  authorities’ 
own  transport  business.  Licensing  authorities  should 
be  permitted  to  close  a street  or  road  to  omnibuses 
only  because  of  danger  or  congestion,  and  in  every 
case  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  a higher  authority. 

Services  and  Time-tables. 

52.  A difficulty  with  which  omnibus  owners  have 
to  contend  to-day  is  the  desire  of  licensing  authorities 
to  approve  time-tables.  The  preparation  of  a time- 
table on  a large  system  working  perhaps  400  or  600 
omnibuses  is  a matter  which  requires  considerable 
skill  and  experience.  The  right  of  a licensing  authority 
to  object  to  a service  or  time-table  should  be  restricted 
to  asking  that  the  public  requirements  should  be 
reasonably  met,  and  that  times  which  clash  with  the 
times  of  other  operators  should  be  varied. 

Fares. 

53.  It  has  been  laid  down  by  the  High  Court  that 
a licensing  authority  has  no  power  to  control  the  fares 
to  be  demanded  on  omnibuses.  The  Omnibus 
Association  objects  to  Clause  53  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  and  has  put  forward  to  the  Ministry  an 
alternative  proposal  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of 
fares  to  be  demanded  on  omnibuses.  This  alternative 
does  not  give  the  authority  any  direct  right  to  have 
fares  altered,  but  gives  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  who  may  lay  down  the  maximum  fares 
to  be  demanded.  The  regulation  of  fares  by  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Mimster  has  worked  very  well  in 
connection  with  tramway  services.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  allow  the  licensing  authority  power 
to  interfere  with  the  fares  to  be  demanded. 

54.  On  the  general  question  of  regulation  of  routes, 
services  and  fares,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
licensing  authority  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
financial  success  or  otherwise  of  the  business.  The 
pubhc,  who  know  little  of  the  difficulties  of  organising 
a proper  and  efficient  omnibus  service,  would  keep 
pressing  their  elected  representatives  for  greater 
frequency  of  service  and  lower  fares,  and  members 
of  licensing  committees  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist 
such  pressure,  especially  as  they  would  not  be  con- 
cerned in  the  economic  success  of  the  business. 

Drivers  and  Conductors. 

55.  _ The  Association  are  not  in  favour  of  a medical 
exarnination  of  every  driver  as  a precedent  to  his 
obtaining  a licence.  They  support  the  proposal  that 
an  application  form  for  a driver’s  licence  should 
require  the  applicant  to  state  whether  he  is  suffering 
from  certain  diseases  which  may  interfere  with  a 
proper  carrying  out  of  his  duties.  Only  in  cases 


where  the  applicant  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  licensing 
authority  that  he  is  not  suffering  from  any  of  the 
specified  illnesses  or  diseases  should  a medical  exami- 
nation be  required. 

56.  The  Association  is  also  not  in  favoiu  of  any 
technical  exammation  of  applicants  for  licences  to 
drive  public  service  vehicles.  The  owners  of  the 
vehicles  have  some  sense  of  responsibility,  and  it  is 
common  Imowledge  that  but  few  accidents  on  the 
road  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  want  of  knowledge 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  vehicle.  Accidents  are 
far  more  likely  to  occur  owing  to  over  confidence  in 
drivers  who  are  quite  efficient  as  operators  of  the 
mechanical  controls  of  the  vehicle. 

57.  It  is  a considerable  hardship  to  drivers  and 
conductors  to  have  to  be  re-licensed  in  every  licensing 
area,  and  an  application  for  a licence  to  act  as  a driver 
or  conductor  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  licensing 
authority  in  the  area  in  which  the  man  lives  or  m 
which  he  regularly  works,  and  should  cover  all 
licensing  areas. 

Passengers. 

58.  General  regulations  are  required  for  the  control 
of  passengers  using  public  service  vehicles.  These 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  coimtry,  and  should 
confer  power  on  the  conductor  to  control  the  passen- 
gers while  travelling  in  the  vehicle  and  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  any  passenger  whose  presence  would 
be  objectionable  to  other  travellers  in  the  vehicle. 
General  provisions  are  also  required,  m regard  to  the 
paying  of  fares  and  shewuig  tickets  on  demand, 
smoking,  throwing  articles  out  of  the  wmdows,  etc. 

Insurance. 

59.  It  is  becomhig  the  general  j)i'actioe  in  the 
country  for  licensing  authorities  to  require  proof  that 
the  owner  of  a vehicle  is  insured  against  third-party 
accidents.  This  is  a very  desirable  requirement,  but 
the  provision  should  not  be  so  drawn  as  to  rule  out 
mutual  and  other  schemes  where  the  owner  of  the 
vehicle  can  shew  that  he  is  in  a position  to  meet  any 
claims  which  may  be  made  against  him  during  the 
currency  of  the  licence.  A large  number  of  the  more 
important  companies  operating  motor  onuiibuses  do 
not  insure  m the  ordinary  way  with  an  outside 
ComiDany,  but  cany  their  own  risk. 

Stopping  Places  and  Stands. 

60.  An  omnibus  which  is  licensed  to  ply  for  hire 
is  required  to  stop  to  pick  up  a passenger  if  hailed, 
subject  to  the  vehicle  not  being  fully  loaded.  Licensing 
authorities  who  have  their  own  passenger  transport 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  get  roimd  this  legal 
requuement,  and  owners  are  thereby  placed  in  a 
very  difficult  position. 

61.  Stands  should  be  located  at  points  which  will 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  travelling  pubhc.  This 
condition  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  licensing  authorities, 
some  of  whom  do  not  appear  to  bo  desirous  of  giving 
any  facilities  for  ti'avellers  coming  from  outside  their 
areas.  The  owners  of  omnibuses  licensed  as  stage 
carriages  are  entitled  to  require  the  licensing  authority 
to  provide  convenient  stands  and  stopping  places 
in  that  area  subject,  of  coiuse,  to  the  stands  not  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  storing  vehicles  when  not  in 
use.  Vehicles  not  licensed  in  an  area,  such  as  coaches 
on  long-distance  trips,  cannot  expect  to  have  stands 
found  for  them  in  the  public  streets,  and  should  be 
required  to  go  to  a parldng  place. 

62.  A number  of  licensmg  authorities  are  proposing 
to  adapt  property  which  they  own  for  the  purpose 
of  omnibus  stations,  and  to  require  a payment  from 
the  owners  of  omnibuses  who  use  the  stations.  There 
should  be  no  compulsion  on  the  omnibus  owner  to 
use  these  stations  ; otherwise  the  cost  of  operating 
omnibus  services  may  be  tmduly  increased.  The 
Corporation  of  one  large  city  is  now  preparing  an 
omnibus  station.  This  station  is  uncovered  and 
little  better  than  a cleared  piece  of  ground.  They 
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propose  to  require  the  omnibus  owner  to  pay  I Os. 
per  bus  jjer  week  for  the  right  to  use  this  station, 
i.e.,  £26  per  omnibus  per  annum.  Several  of  the 
services  which  will  be  worked  from  this  station  run 
through  the  licensing  areas  of  a dozen  or  more 
authorities.  If  each  authority  is  entitled  to  require 
the  omnibuses  to  use  a station  which  they  set  aside 
and  to  pay  a rental  of  £26  per  annum  per  omnibus, 
the  position  of  the  omnibus  owner  would  become 
impossible. 

Uniformity  of  Regulations. 

63.  In  making  regulations  to  govern  the  operation 
of  public  service  vehicles  it  -would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  uniform  and  extend  over  the  country. 
As  far  as  possible  these  regulations  should  bo  enforced 
by  the  police,  and  generally  speaking  the  conduct  on 
the  road  of  the  owners,  drivers  and  conductors,  and 
passengers,  should  be  subject  to  general  police  regu- 
lations rather  than  to  regulations  particular  to  any 
licensing  area.  The  licensing  authority  should  be 
restricted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  suitability  of 
the  vehicles,  routes,  services,  fares,  etc.  Stopping 
places  and  stands  are  matters  which  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  local  authority  which  may  not  necessarily 
be  the  licensing  authority. 

64.  The  matter  of  regulation  of  public  service 
vehicles  requires  careful  consideration  as  over- 
regulation  will  undoubtedly  affect  the  service  which 
can  be  rendered  efficiently  to  the  public.  In  the  long 
run,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Witness  for  the  railways, 
the  economic  factor  will  take  effect.  In  order  to 
pro-vide  regular  and  satisfactory  services  and  proper 
rein"uneration  for  the  men  employed  in  the  business, 
the  working  of  the  onmibuses  must  be  carried  on  so 
as  to  yield  a reasonable  amount  of  profit  to  those 
who  risk  their  money  in  the  enterprise.  The  control, 
therefore,  of  time-tables  and  fares  camiot  be  given 
to  licensing  authorities  who  are  in  no  way  responsible 
for  the  economic  results. 

65.  During  recent  years  a number  of  local  authori- 
ties have  obtained  powers  by  private  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  impose  conditions  with  regard  to  the  operation 
of  omnibuses  which  are  special  to  their  own  areas. 
In  but  few  cases  are  there  any  special  elements  of 
danger  or  congestion  necessitating  such  special 
legislation.  Differential  treatment  of  particular  areas 
is  to  be  deplored  as  creating  difficulties  for  the  futui-e. 

Co-ordination. 

66.  The  Association  are  prepared  and  always  have 
endeavoured  to  co-ordinate  road  passenger  transjjort 
with  railway  transport  so  long  as  such  co-ordination 
did  not  entail  restriction  on  the  development  of  road 
transport.  Efforts  in  the  past  to  work  with  railway 
companies  have  not  been  encouraging.  Permission 
to  use  railway  station  yards  for  purposes  of  picking 
up  and  setting  do-wn  passengers  has  been  seldom 
accorded  the  omnibus  owners,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  arrangements  which  had  been  made  were 
terminated  without  any  reason  being  given.  Omnibus 
owners  can  bring  a good  deal  of  traffic  to  the  rollways 
if  the  railways  will  give  the  facilities  which  are 
necessary  for  the  interchange  of  traffic. 

67.  The  principal  railway  companies  have  now 
obtained  powers  to  operate  road  transport,  but,  as 
pointed  out  earlier  in  this  Memorandum,  there  is 
little  scope  for  additional  omnibus  services  nor  will 
there  be  any  need  for  additional  vehicles  to  be  put 
on  the  roads  during  the  next  few  years  if  the  present 
unnecessary  competition  in  many  places  can  be 
removed. 

For  the  railway  companies  to  put  a number  of 
passenger  road  vehicles  on  the  roads  in  competition 
with  the  existing  services  is  not  in  the  public  interests. 
They  are  not  required,  they  -wnll  put  additional  wear 
and  tear  on  the  roads,  and  they  will  turn  ser-vices 
which  are  to-day  regular  and  convenient  into  chaotic 
scrambles  for  traffic.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
pohcy  of  competition  is  to  benefit  the  railway  com- 
panies. 


68.  Railway  companies  have  but  little  interest  in 
carrying  a passenger  by  road.  Generally  speaking, 
that  passenger  carried  by  rail  will  yield  as  profit 
80  per  cent,  of  his  fare.  If  carried  by  road  the  railway 
company  can  only  expect  to  get  as  profit  about  20 
per  cent,  of  his  fare.  The  view  of  the  railway  com- 
panies must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  discourage  passengers  from 
leaving  the  rail  and  travelling  by  road. 

69.  There  is,  however,  considerable  scope  for 
co-ordination  of  railway  and  road  services  in  connec- 
tion -with  local  traffic  and  branch  line  working.  The 
scope  for  the  railways  in  the  future  will  be  to  carry 
passengers  comfortably  and  rapidly  between  points 
which  are  not  so  closely  spaced  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  sj)eed  of  the  jomney.  Between  these  inter- 
mediate points  when  the  traffic  is  light  the  public  can 
be  served  by  transferring  from  rail  to  omnibus.  In 
this  way  the  cost  of  keeping  open  unremunerative 
local  stations  can  be  saved.  In  other  instances 
branch  line  working  may  be  closed  down  altogether 
or  in  regard  to  passenger  operation,  and  the  whole  of 
the  passenger  and  goods  business,  or  the  passenger 
business  only,  carried  by  road.  In  uidustrial  areas 
where  the  facilities  for  handling  goods  are  insufficient 
awing  to  the  growth  of  factories,  etc.,  the  railway 
companies  may  be  able  to  save  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  in  new  works  by  closing  do-wn  the 
local  passenger  service  and  utilising  the  passenger 
station  for  goods  work. 

70.  Passenger  traffic  on  the  railways  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  large  increase  which  has  and 
still  is  taking  place  in  the  use  of  motor  oars.  Omnibus 
o-wners  are  now  feeling  the  effect  on  their  business  of 
the  advent  of  the  cheaper  and  more  efficient  types  of 
private  cars . It  is  quite  evident  that  b oth  the  railways 
and  the  omnibuses  are  in  the  future  going  to  feel  this 
competition.  The  drop  hi  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  by  the  railways  in  1927  as  compared  with 
1913  is  about  10  per  cent.  Ha-vhig  in  mind  the 
depressed  condition  of  industry  m many  parts  of  the 
country,  this  fallmg  off  in  passengers  does  not  appear 
to  be  rmdulj’  large.  Given  better  trade  in  the  country 
and  better  and  greater  facilities,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  railway  companies  should  not  carry  in,  the 
future  as  many  passengers  as  were  carried  hi  the  past. 
Omnibus  ser-vices  have  materially  helped  to  educate 
the  public  to  more  frequent  travel,  and  with  the 
gradual  gro-wth  of  population  there  should  be  sufficient 
traffic  to  be  moved  to  employ  all  existing  forms  of 
transport. 

SUMMARY. 

71.  In  the.  appeal  for  evidence  issued  by  the 
Commission  in  October  last,  information  was  invited 
on  a number  of  subjects.  The  Memorandum  deals 
with  aU  the  subjects  mentioned,  but  it  may  be 
convenient  to  the  Commission  to  summarise  the 
submissions. 

Increase  of  Effectiveness. 

72.  (a)  A -vigorous  road  policy  pro-viding  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  widenhig  and  improve- 
ment of  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  freeing 
of  roads,  bridges  and  ferries  from  all  tolls,  and  the 
abolition  of  railway  level  crossings  where  practicable. 

(6)  The  early  introduction  of  a broadly  considered 
Road  Traffic  Bill  bringing  the  law  in  regard  to  roads 
and  road  traffic  up  to  a modern  standard. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  area  advisory  committees 
to  adffise  the  Minister  of  Transport  -with  regard  to 
road  works  and  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
thereon. 

(d)  The  substitution  of  area  commissioners  for  the 
existing  licensing  authorities. 

(e)  The  control  of  bye-laws  and  regulations  to  make 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform  throughout  the 
country. 

B 4 
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Co-OBDnsrATiOH. 

73.  (o)  Rood  Services. — The  definition  of  the  various 
classes  of  passenger  road  services,  such  as  stage-to- 
stage  services,  long-distance  services,  etc.,  with  a 
view  to  the  public  convenience  and  the  protection  of 
the  various  interests  concerned. 

(6)  Closer  working  arrangements  with  the  railway- 
companies  with  regard  to  interchange  of  traffic. 

Disabilities. 

74.  (a)  Excessive  taxation  of  motor  vehicles. 

(&)  MultipHoity  of  licences  in  respect  of  vehicles, 
drivers  and  conductors. 

(c)  Unnecessary  competition  with  regular  services. 

{d)  Speed  restrictions. 

Regulations. 

75.  The  necessity  of  uniformity  in  regulations  -with 
regard  to  vehicles,  routes,  drivers  and  conductors, 
and  passengers. 

Sapety  and  Convenience. 

76.  (o)  The  issue  of  certificates  of  fitness  for 
vehicles  to  be  -used  as  public  service  vehicles. 

(6)  The  issue  of  general  regulations  governing  the 
conduct  of  passengers. 

(c)  The  enforcement  of  adequate  pro-vision  by  way 
of  insurance  or  otherwise  to  meet  claims  for  com- 
pensation in  respect  of  third-party  and  other  accidents. 

(d)  The  pro-vision  of  stands  and  stopping  places 
convenient  to  the  travelling  pubhc. 

ROAD  VEHICLES  REGULATION  BILL. 

77.  The  following  observations  on  the  Road 
Vehicles  Regulation  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Lords  are  submitted  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Commission. 

Clause  1. — Qualifications  of  Drivers  of 
Mechanically  Propelled  Vehicles. 

78.  The  Association  are  not  in  favour  of  requiring 
an  applicant  for  a licence  to  drive  a mechanically 
propelled  vehicle  to  produce  to  the  licensing  authority 
a certificate  signed  by  a registered  medical  practitioner 
that  he  is  physically  fit  to  drive  a mechanically 
propelled  vehicle. 

They  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  impose  -un- 
necessary hardship  and  expense  on  an  applicant  who 
is  in  good  health  to  submit  himself  for  medical 
examination  prior  to  applying  for  a licence.  They 
agree  that  a medical  certificate  may  be  demanded 
from  an  applicant  before  a licence  is  issued  where 
there  is  some  e-vidence  that  an  applicant  is  suffering 
from  disability  or  disease  which  might  interfere  -with 
his  efficiency  as  a driver.  They  suggest  that  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  recjuire  an  applicant  to 
fill  in  a form  on  applying  for  a licence  stating  that 
he  is  in  full  use  of  his  limbs  and  is  soimd  of  sight  and 
hearing  and  not  suffering  from  certain  diseases  which 
would  be  specified  on  the  form.  Only  in  cases  where 
he  is  unable  to  answer  the  que.stions  satisfactorily 
should  a medical  examination  be  required. 

79.  The  Association  are  also  opposed  to  any  re- 
quirement that  an  applicant  for  a licence  should 
satisfy  the  licensing  authority  that  he  is  competent 
and  ciualified  by  skill  and  knowledge  to  drive  a 
mechanically  propelled  vehicle. 

.^y  examination  can  only  cover  the  mechanical 
skill  of  the  applicant  in  operating  the  vehicle  and 
cannot  take  into  account  hie  psychophysical  condition. 
Road  accidents  are  more  due  to  foolhardiness,  in- 
attention, indecision  and  want  of  road  sense  than  to 
mere  want  of  skill. 

Members  of  the  Association  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  that  the  system  of  examination  in  force  in 


France  has  produced  a more  efficient  type  of  driver 
of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  than  are  to  be 
foimd  in  this  country.  The  Association  would  view 
with  alarm  the  mcrease  in  the  number  of  officials 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  this  requirement.  They 
also  learn  that  the  method  of  examination  in  force 
in  France  leads  to  many  undesirable  features. 

Clause  2. — Rate  of  Speed. 

80.  It  has  never  been  found  possible  to  effectively 
control  the  speed  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles 
on  public  highways,  and  to  a large  extent  police 
action  in  regard  to  speed  has  been  dropped  in  deference 
to  public  opinion. 

The  Association  maintains  that  if  the  law  in  regard 
to  driving  to  the  public  danger  is  strengthened  and 
enforced  effective  control  can  be  maintained  over  the 
actions  of  drivers  of  motor  vehicles. 

Clause  3. — Construction  of  Mechanically 
Propelled  Vehicles. 

81.  The  Association  is  m favour  of  -uniform  re- 
quirements applicable  to  the  whole  country  governing 
the  construction  of  public  service  vehicles,  and  they 
favom  in  prmciple  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  requiring  the  issue  of  a 
certificate  of  fitness  in  respect  of  public  service  vehicles 
before  they  are  brought  into  use.  The  Association 
do  not  consider  that  such  a requirement  should  be 
extended  to  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  other 
than  public  service  vehicles. 

The  proposal  contained  in  sub-section  (3)  (a) 
pro-viding  for  the  fitting  to  every  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vehicle  of  an  approved  mechanical  device 
whereby  the  vehicle  is  rendered  incapable  of  being 
driven  at  any  speed  exceeding  the  maximum  rate  of 
speed  prescribed  for  the  vehicle,  is,  in  the  opmion  of 
the  Association,  open  to  many  objections.  Many 
chassis  have  been  constructed  with  a governed  engine 
which  cuts  out  on  reaching  a fixed  rate  of  speed. 
Governing  the  engine  was,  however,  found  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  rather  than  a safeguard.  A vehicle 
which  accelerated  to  pass  another  in  traffic  might 
have  the  engine  cut  out  at  a moment  when  a reduction 
of  speed  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  accident.  Again,  in 
mounting  hills  the  engine  might  be  cut  out  on  changing 
gear  and  the  vehicle  run  backwards  before  effective 
control  was  obtained  by  the  driver. 

In  regard  to  sub-section  (3)  (&),  the  Association 
are  in  favour  of  two  independent  brakes,  but  the 
requirement  that  both  brakes  shall  act  on  all  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicle  and  prevent  them  from  revolving 
is  not  either  practicable  or  desirable.  The  four- 
wheel  brakes  which  have  recently  been  introduced 
require  careful  adjustment,  especially  on  the  front 
wheels,  and  mechanically  there  are  grave  objections 
to  making  both  brakes  act  on  all  fom  wheels  of  the 
vehicle. 

Clause  4. — ^Insurance  against  Third-Party 
Risk. 

82.  The  Association  consider  it  very  desirable  that 
drivers  of  all  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  should 
be  in  a position  to  meet  any  claims  by  third-parties 
for  damage,  compensation  or  cost  arising  out  of  the 
use  of  the  vehicle. 

The  As.sociation  does  not  favour  legislation  requiring 
the  driver  of  every  mechanically  propelled  vehicle 
to  take  out  a policy  with  an  Insm'ance  Company, 
as  a requirement  of  this  kind  would  make  the  In- 
surance Company  a judge  as  to  whether  a licence 
should  be  granted  to  an  individual  or  not.  The 
Association  suggests  that  proof  that  the  driver  of  a 
mechanically  propelled  vehicle  had  failed  to  settle 
claims  for  damage,  compensation  or  costs  arising 
out  of  third-party  accidents  either  agreed  with  the 
third-party  or  awarded  by  a court  of  law  may  be  a 
matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  licensing 
authorities  on  the  renewal  of  the  licence  to  drive. 
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Clause  6. — ^Use  or  Mechanically  Propelled  and 

OTHER  Vehicles  on  the  Public  Highway. 

83.  The  Association,  while  they  favour  reasonable 
regulation  of  the  use  of  highways  by  all  classes  of 
vehicles,  pedestrians  and  animals,  do  consider  that 
such  wide  powers  as  proposed  in  the  Bill  should  not 
be  conferred  on  the  Minister. 

Regulations  such  as  those  contemplated  in  the  Bill 
will  affect  the  lives  of  all  the  King’s  subjects.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  carefully  defined,  limited  in 
extent,  and  be  such  as  will  be  approved  by  public 
opinion.  Legislation  by  Ministerial  Order  does  not 
provide  sufficient  protection  of  the  iDublio  in  a matter 
of  this  kind. 

The  various  requirements  set  out  in  the  First 
Schedule  generally  speaking  are  those  which  should 
be  observed  by  those  in  charge  of  vehicles  using  the 
public  highways. 

In  regard  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Schedule,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  nature  of  the  load  carried  might 
be  included. 

In  regard  to  the  third  paragraph,  the  Association 
considers  that  while  passing  a vehicle  on  the  ofl 
side  of  such  vehicle  should  be  the  rule  of  the  road  it 
should  not  be  made  an  offence  to  pass  on  the  near 
side  as  in  m-ban  traffic  this  is  often  necessary,  and 
also  when  passing  horse  drawn  vehicles  which  must 
keep  to  the  centre  of  the  road  owing  to  the  slippery 
condition  of  the  surface. 

Paragraph  4. — This  paragraph  is  drawn  too  wide. 
It  should  be  restricted  to  a curve  or  bend  where  it  is 
[[^possible  or  very  difficult  to  see  whether  a vehicle 
is  approaching  in  the  other  direction. 

Paragraph  6 is  ill-considered  and  quite  impossible 
of  operation  imtil  all  pedestrians,  animals  and  vehicles 
are  subject  to  strict  regulation  in  regard  to  their  use 
of  the  highways. 

Clause  6.— Power  of  Highway  Authorities  to 
ALTER  Level  of  Road. 

84.  The  idea  contained  in  this  clause  is  not  a prac- 
ticable one.  The  marking  of  cross  roads  and  dan- 
gerous parts  of  the  public  highway  should  be  done  by 
sign. 

Clause  9. — ^Penalties. 

85.  The  penalties  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  on  first 
offence  a fine  not  exceeding  £20  or  a term  of  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  months,  and  on  a 
second  and  subsecjuent  offence  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
£50  or  a term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months  are  far  too  drastic  for  offences  against  many 
of  the  regulations  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  In  the 
case  of  many  of  the  minor  offences  which  are  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill  the  offending  driver  should,  on  the 
first  occasion,  be  warned  and  not  summoned. 

The  Association  views  with  some  alarm  the  wide 
powers  conferred  on  the  Minister  by  the  Bill  to  make 
regulations,  many  of  which  will  seriously  affect  the 
lives  and  actions  of  a very  largo  number  of  people. 


6097.  ( Chairman) : You  say  m paragraph  1 that  the 
members  of  your  Association  run  a great  many 
omnibuses  all  over  the  country  ; is  that  so  ? — They 
do. 

5098.  And  I think  you  state  that  they  employ  about 
12,000  omnibuses  and  run  600,000,000  omnibus  miles 
per  annum,  and  that  they  carry  on  an  average 
10,000,000  passengers  every  day  ; is  that  so  ? — ^That 
is  so.  Of  course  we  can  only  make  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  passengers,  but  I think  that  figure  is 
approximately  correct. 

5099.  You  represent,  I suppose,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  omnibuses  that  are  running  in  the  country 
generally  ? — ^Yes,  omnibuses  which  are  running  to 
a regular  time-table,  and  providing  regular  services. 


5100.  There  is  a certain  number  of  omnibuses  which 
are  run  irregularly,  so  to  speak,  by  private 
individuals  ? — ^Yes,  a lot  of  smaller  omnibuses  which 
come  in  from  villages  on  market  days,  and  omnibuses 
which  do  not  run  to  a regular  time-table. 

5101.  You  wish  to  speak  entirely  about  the 
omnibuses  operating  outside  the  London  Police  Area  ; 
is  that  so  ? — ^Those  are  the  instructions  I have  from 
the  Omnibus  Owners’  Association.  Although  the 
Omnibus  Owners’  Association  includes  the  Lond.on 
General  Omnibus  Company,  the  conditions  inside 
the  London  area  are  very  special. 

6102.  We  know  that,  of  course? — And  the  Associa- 
tion rather  felt,  I think,  that  if  you  wanted  evidence 
hr  connection  with  the  working  of  omnibuses  in  the 
London  area  they  would  prefer  you  should  hear  it 
from  a member  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company. 

5103.  Quite  so.  We  realise  that,  but  we  do  want 
to  hear  from  you  about  omnibuses  outside  London. 
You  say  in  paragraph  3 that  omnibuses  began  to  rim 
generally  about  1912  ; that  there  was  naturally  a 
reduction  in  the  services  during  the  War,  but  that 
since  the  War  there  has  been  a great  development. 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

5104.  And  the  view  you  take  is  that  the  omnibus 
affords  to  the  poorer  classes  who  cannot  afford  motor 
cars  many  of  the  advantages  that  the  motor  car 
provides  ? — That  is  what  we  claim.  Sir. 

5105.  And  you  say  for  that  reason  they  confer  a 
great  public  advantage  ? — ^Yes. 

5106.  Then  in  paragraph  5 you  give  a little  history 
of  road  transport  which  is  very  interesting.  In 
paragraph  6 you  refer  to  the  contention  of  the  railways, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  road  transport  is  unfairly 
subsidised.  Would  you  like  to  say  something  to 
elaborate  that  a little  more  ?— I have  given  you  a 
little  history  to  start  with — it  is  very  brief — in  order 
to  show  that  the  road  has  been  the  means  of  trans- 
port in  this  country  for  many  centuries,  and  that 
really  the  railways  are  a comparatively  new  form  of 
transport  which  was  introduced  in  the  last  century. 
The  original  Railway  Acts  gave  the  railway  companies 
powers  to  provide  a road  and  for  individual  owners 
to  run  their  cars  on  that  road,  but  that  was  soon  found 
to  be  impracticable,  and  to  -day  the  railway  companies 
practically  have  a monopoly  of  their  road.  Now, 
Sir,  I would  put  it  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  the 
monopoly  rights  which  the  railways  have  on  their 
right  of  way  confer  a very  great  benefit  on  them. 

6107.  They  have  to  pay  for  the  construction  ? — 
They  have  to  pay  for  the  construction,  but  they  are 
their  own  masters  on  the  railway.  They  can  vary 
their  method  of  running,  and  they  can  vary  their 
style  of  road  just  to  suit  their  traffic.  They  are  not, 
as  is  an  omnibus  owner,  one  of  many  using  the  public 
highway. 

5108.  I think  you  make  that  quite  clear.  You 
point  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph  6 that  as  the  road 
is  used  by  a great  variety  of  people,  the  burden  of 
upkeep  should  not  fall  solely  on  motor  users,  who  are 
only  one  class  of  users  of  the  road.  Is  that  so  ?-- 
That  is  so.  I notice  I have  omitted  to  say  that  it  is 
almost,  I might  say,  a necessary  form  of  transport 
which  is  required  in  the  national  interest ; that  is 
to  say,  from  the  naval  and  mihtary  point  of  view. 
It  is  especially  absolutely  necessary  to-day,  when  all 
the  military  vehicles  are  being  mechanized,  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  that  there  should  be  adequate 
and  properly  constructed  roads. 

6109.  Now  about  the  cost  of  road  maintenance. 
Would  you  like  to  elaborate  that  a little  bit  ? — The 
point.  Sir,  which  I have  endeavoiued  to  put  before 
the  Royal  Commission  is  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  roads  to-day  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  1910, 
for  example,  before  there  was  any  considerable  amount 
of  motor  traffic  on  them,  would  be  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  pre-war  figure.  The  pre-war  figure  which  I 
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give  in  paragraph  7 is  something  over  £16,000,000, 
and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  wages  is  probably  round 
about  100  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
materials  I should  say  is  roimd  about  80  per  cent. 
So  that  I think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  a similar  amount  of  work  to-day  as 
that  done  in  1910  would  be  something  like  90  per  cent, 
greater. 

5110.  So  you  say  that,  whereas  in  1910-11  the  cost 
was  rouglily  £16,000,000,  it  would  now  cost  about 
£31,000,000  ? — ^Yes,  and  that  is  without  allowing 
for  any  of  the  modem  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced,  but  merely  for  the  same  work  as  was  done 
in  1910-11. 

5111.  What  is  the  latest  figure  for  the  actual  cost 
of  maintaining  and  repairing  roads  in  Great  Britain  ? — 
£55,156,916,  so  that  the  excess  cost  over  what  I 
might  call  the  standard  of  1910  is  £24,000,000. 

5112.  Which  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  advent 
of  motor  traffic  ? — Yes.  It  is  due  not  only  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads  for  the  purpose  of  the  motor 
traffic,  but  to  the  reconstruction  and  general  improve- 
ment of  those  roads,  which  is  a point  I would  like  to 
stress  very  much. 

5113.  In  construction  do  you  include  widening 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — A certain  amount  of  widening 
of  existing  roads. 

5114.  You  would  not  include  the  making  of  bye- 
passes,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — Only  those  of  short 
length.  As  a rule  the  larger  bye-passes,  together  with 
the  new  arterial  roads,  are  dealt  with  as  special 
matters,  and  are  the  subject  of  special  grants  from 
the  Ministry  of  Transport,  but  there  is  a great  deal 
of  improvement,  straightening  of  comers  and  that 
sort  of  work  which  is  going  on  and  is  charged  up  in 
the  ordinary  way  against  the  year’s  maintenance. 

5115.  That  would  include,  I suppose,  strengthening 
the  foimdation  of  the  roads  ? — Strengthening  the 
foundation  of  the  roads,  and  also  putting  a water- 
pro(of  surface  on  the  road,  which,  of  course,  they  did 
not  have  in  the  old  days.  I rather  stress  that, 
because  I am  of  opinion  that  these  new  roads  as 
reconstructed  are  not  going  to  be  more  costly  to 
maintain,  even  allowing  for  the  increased  costs  of 
labour  and  material,  than  the  old  water-bound  roads 
were  before  the  War. 

5116.  You  mean  on  account  of  the  great  damage 
that  was  done  by  water  before  ? — Yes.  Water -bound 
roads  suffer  damage  through  chmatic  conditions  if 
there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  traffic  running 
over  them.  The  modem  roads  which  have  water- 
proof surfaces  stand  up  very  much  better,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  I think  generally,  although  time  has  not 
yet  permitted  any  figures  to  be  obtained,  that  these 
roads  are  going  to  be  less  costly  in  ordinary  mainten- 
ance than  the  old  water-bound  roads.  I quote  in 
support  of  that  the  figures  which  were  given  by 
Mr.  Hadfield,  the  Road  Surveyor  to  the  City  of 
Sheffield,  a town  which  has  very  heavy  traffic.  He 
makes  an  annual  Report,  of  which  he  has  very  kindly 
let  me  have  a copy,  and  that  shows  that  the  cost  per 
mile  is,  if  anything,  less  than  it  was  in  pre-war  days. 

5117.  Have  they  done  a great  deal  of  strengthening 
and  surfacing  of  the  roads  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  he  has 
practically  reconstructed  as  tar -macadam  and  bitumen 
roads  the  whole  of  the  water-bound  macadam  roads 
in  Sheffield.  I give  the  figm’es  in  paragraph  8.  If 
you  like.  Sir,  I will  put  in  a copy  of  his  Report. 

5118.  Thank  you,  that  will  be  interesting.  Perhaps 
you  will  hand  it  in  afterwards.  Well  now,  we  arrive 
at  this,  that  you  put  down  the  excess  cost  of  main- 
tenance at  about  £24,000,000  over  and  above  what 
the  standard  work  would  have  cost  on  the  basis  of 
the  work  that  was  done  in  1910.  Now  coming  to 
paragraph  9,  what  about  motor  taxation  ? — Motor 
taxation  to-day,  of  course,  is  divided  into  two  different 
categories’.  One  is  the  vehicle  duty,  which  yielded, 
after  allowing  for  the  cost  of  collection,  about 
£25,000,000  in  the  year  1928. 


5119.  That  is  from  all  classes  of  motor  vehicles  ; 
from  motor  cars,  and  omnibuses,  and  lorries,  and 
everything  else  ? — That  is  all  classes  of  motor  vehicles. 

5120.  All  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  ? — Yes. 
In  addition,  of  course,  in  the  last  Budget  a Petrol 
Tax  was  imposed  which  will  probably  yield 
£14,000,000  in  a year,  so  that  the  mechanically 
XDropelled  road  vehicles  are  paying  to-day  in  taxation 
round  about  £39,000,000  jaer  annum. 

5121.  And  you  say  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance 
is  about  £24,000,000  ? — The  total  cost  of  maintenance 
is  about  £54,000,000. 

5122.  No,  I mean  the  extra  cost  over  and  above 
what  the  roads  wordd  have  cost  but  for  the  advent 
of  motor  traffic  is  £24,000,000  ? — £24,000,000. 

5123.  So  that  your  contention  is  that  the  various 
taxes  on  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  amormt  to 
more  than  the  additional  maintenance  which  is 
necessitated  ? — Considerably  more. 

5124.  But  I imagine  that  only  a part  of  the  taxation 
goes  to  the  construction  of  new  roads,  does  it  not  ? — 
That  is  so.  Out  of  the  sum  which  is  collected,  I think 
only  something  like  55  per  cent,  goes  to  the  Road 
Fund.  The  Chancellor  diverts  the  rest  for  other 
purposes. 

5125.  That  is  called  “ raiding  the  Road  Fund,” 
is  it  not  ? — Well,  no,  I think  he  has  raided  the  Road 
Frmd  in  the  past,  but  now  he  is  taking  a regular 
amormt. 

5126.  You  mean  the  new  petrol  tax  ? — Yes. 

5127.  Let  us  get  this  quite  clear.  I understand 
that  the  position  is  that  the  Chancellor  takes  one- 
third  of  the  horse-power  tax  and  the  whole  of  the 
petrol  tax.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  The  figures  are  that 
actually  out  of  the  £39,000,000,  £21,600,000  or  55  per 
cent,  goes  to  the  Road  Frmd,  and  £17,500,000  is  used 
for  other  purposes. 

5128.  That  is  putting  the  two  sets  of  taxes  together? 
— Yes. 

5129.  In  paragraph  10  you  point  out  that  in  your 
view  the  result  of  this  heavy  taxation  has  been  a 
reduction  in  the  nrunber  of  motor  hackneys  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  I would  like  to  explain  that,  of  course, 
the  term  “ motor  haolmeys  ” includes  all  vehicles 
which  are  plying  for  hire  or  reward  ; that  is  to  say, 
cabs  are  included,  and  part  of  that  redrrction  is  in 
respect  of  the  smaller  vehicles  because,  as  the  number 
of  omnibus  services  has  increased,  there  has  been  less 
necessity  for  the  public  to  use  taxi-cabs  and  in 
consequence  the  number  has  gradually  decreased. 
But  the  figures  show  that,  as  a whole,  there  has  been 
in  the  last  two  years  a reduction  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  in  the  number  of  motor  hackneys 
which  were  registered. 

5130.  I see  the  falling  off  began  in  1927  ? — Yes. 

5131.  That  was  before  the  petrol  tax,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  but  you  will  recollect  that  the  road  vehicle 
duty  was  considerably  increased  in  that  year.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  paragrajih,  I also  at- 
tribute it  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  routes  which 
are  available  for  motor  omnibus  services  is  rapidly 
being  filled  up.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  not  so  much 
scope  for  putting  on  additional  vehicles  as  there  was 
some  years  ago. 

5132.  You  mean  what  may  be  called  the  paying 
routes  ? — The  paying  routes,  and  I am  sorry  to  say 
many  of  the  non-paying  routes  have  also  got  as  great 
a service  as  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

5133.  Therefore  there  is  not  the  inducement  to 
start  fresh  services  ? — There  is  not  the  same  induce- 
ment to-day  as  there  was  three  or  fom’  years  ago. 

5134.  Now  in  paragraph  11  you  make  some  com- 
parisons, and  you  set  out  some  figures  to  show  what 
the  ordinary  omnibus  has  to  pay  in  the  way  of  taxes. 
Is  that  so  ? — ^That  is  so.  There  is  of  course  a scale  of 
vehicle  taxation  laid  do’wn  in  the  Finance  Act,  which 
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varies  with  the  seating  capacity  of  the  vehicle.  A 
large  London  omnibus  which  holds  between  60  and  52 
pays  £108  a year.  The  average  vehicle  which  is  used 
m the  country  and  which  holds  about  32  to  40 
passengers  pays  £84  a year.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
amount  which  the  petrol  tax  yields  I had  to  assume 
an  average  mileage  of  30,000  miles.  That  varies,  of 
course,  in  the  different  districts. 

5135.  You  take  30,000  miles  as  just  about  what  the 
ordmary  omnibus  rmrs  in  a year  ? — ^I  think  that  is  a 
good  average. 

5136.  Some  would  rmi  a good  deal  more  and  some 
considerably  less  ? — ^Yes.  In  the  bigger  towns  where 
the  services  start  say,  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  and 
run  until  about  11.30  or  12  at  night,  the  mileage 
would  be  considerably  more,  possibly  up  to  40,000, 
but  in  the  country  districts  where  the  services  do  not 
start  till  8 or  8.30  in  the  morning  the  mileage  per 
veliicle  will  not  be  so  high.  I would  like  just  to  point 
out  one  thing  in  that  oomiection.  I say  that  the  total 
taxation  paid  by  an  omnibus  is  1 ■ 15d.  per  mile  run. 
Well,  now,  that  sort  of  omnibus  can  hire  rubber 
tyres  from  the  tyre  manufacturers  for  about  0 • 5 to 
0 • 6 of  a penny  ; that  is  to  say  that  the  amomit  which 
we  claim  we  are  taxed  in  respect  of  the  wear  of  the 
road  surface  is  about  twice  what  we  are  paying  the 
tyre  manufacturer  to  keep  us  shod  with  the  tyres  to 
run  on  that  road  surface. 

5137.  You  estimate  that  you  pay  about  10  per 
cent,  of  your  earned  revenue  in  taxation  ? — Yes,  in 
the  coruitry.  I think  that  is  a fair  figure  to  take,  and 
of  course  that  has  sooner  or  later  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  public. 

5138.  Coming  to  the  railwaj^s,  you  think  the 
jrercentage  is  about  the  same  ; is  that  so  ? — ^The 
figure  which  is  given  hr  the  Railway  Accounts  as  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  way  and  works  is  somethmg 
over  £22,000,000,  and  the  total  traffic  receipts  are 
given  as  about  £200,000,000.  It  is  a shade  more  in 
the  case  of  the  railway  companies,  but  there  is  not  a 
very  big  difference  between  the  amoimt  which  they 
spend  on  mamtaining  their  way  and  works,  and  the 
amount  which  is  contributed  out  of  their  profits  by 
the  omnibus  owners  by  way  of  taxation. 

5139.  In  other  words  you  put  them  more  or  less  on 
a level  as  regards  that  ? — ^I  certainly  say  that  there  is 
no  big  case  for  the  railway  companies  to  say  that  we 
are  not  contributing  properly  towards  the  cost  of  the 
roads  which  we  work  on. 

5140.  Then  in  paragraph  13  you  speak  about  the 
way  the  money  is  spent,  and  you  contend  that  you 
have  very  little  say  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
you  contribute.  Is  that  so  ? — The  road  users  have 
practically  no  say  to-day. 

5141.  And  therefore  you  urge  the  setting  up  of 
road  advisory  committees  throughout  the  country  to 
advise  the  Minister  ? — ^I  do.  Sir.  If  you  will  allow 
me  I will  deal  later  on  with  that  when  I come  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  licensing  areas. 

6142.  I was  gomg  to  ask  you  about  that.  I think 
we  had  better  leave  this  matter  until  we  reach  the 
latter  point.  Now  in  paragraph  14  and  the  following 
paragraphs,  what  you  say  about  the  classification  of 
public  service  vehicles  is  very  mteresting  to  us.  You 
refer  to  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  you  say 
that  in  paragraph  25  of  their  Report  they  propose 
that  public  service  vehicles  should  be  divided  into 
stage  carriages,  express  carriages,  and  contract 
carriages.  Would  you  just  explain  those  definitions  ? 
— ^I  might  say  first  that  they  call  a public  _ service 
vehicle  any  vehicle  which  is  carrying  persons  for  hire 
or  reward  ; that  is  to  say  the  omnibus  would  be  a 
public  service  vehicle,  a motor  coach  would  be  a 
public  service  vehicle,  a motor  cab  would  be  a paiblic 
service  vehicle. 

5143.  A taxi  cab  ? — Yes,  and  even  a hired -vehicle, 
say,  from  one  of  the  big  jobmasters  would  be  a iDublic 
service  vehicle. 

6144.  Hired  for  a day  out  in  the  oomrtry  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ? — ^Yes.  That  is  the  wide  embracing 


definition — ^any  vehicle  which  carries  passengers  for 
hire  or  reward.  Then  applying  that  arid  coming  down 
to  the  omnibus  and  coach  portion  of  the  work  of 
carrying  the  public  we  have  the  stage  carriage,  which 
is  a public  service  vehicle  which  carries  passengers  for 
hire  or  reward  at  separate  fares,  stage  by  stage, 
stopping  as  required  to  pick  up  or  set  down  passengers 
along  its  line  of  route. 

5145.  That  is  like  the  ordinary  London  omnibus  ? 
— ^Yes.  If  the  owner  of  such  a vehicle  is  licensed  to 
ply  for  hire,  he  is  required  by  law,  if  he  has  a seat 
available,  to  .stop  and  pick  up  a passenger. 

5146.  Subject  only  to  police  regulations  as  to  where 
he  can  stop  ? — Subject  to  police  regulations  as  to 
where  he  can  stop,  no  doubt. 

5147.  Then  the  next  thing  is  the  express  carriage  ? — 
That  is  a pubhc  service  vehicle  which  carries  passengers 
for  hire  or  reward  at  separate  fares  for  a journey  or 
journeys  to  a common  destination  stated  or  specified 
beforehand,  and  not  stopping  to  pick  up  or  set  down 
passengers  other  than  those  taking  the  stated  or 
specified  jomney  or  journeys. 

5148.  That  is  more  like  a train  ? — That  is  to  cover 
the  vehicle  which  is  rumiing,  say,  from  London  to 
Southampton  and  Bournemouth,  or  from  London  to 
Brighton,  and  which  does  not  profess  to  stop  and 
take  up  a passenger  for  half  a mile  of  the  road  and 
then  put  him  down  again,  but  does  carry  passengers 
for  hire  or  reward  to  a particular  destination. 

5149.  That  is  to  say,  just  like  the  train  that  rruis 
with  certain  definite  stops  ? — Yes,  it  is  more  like  a 
train,  but  the  word  “ express  ” which  is  used  there 
was  not  intended  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
express  train.  It  was  intended  to  be  an  expressed 
journey,  a stated  journey  ; that  was  the  intention. 

5150.  In  fact  you  were  using  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  “ express,”  and  not  the  meaning  which 
has  become  attached  to  it  owing  to  the  fast  trains  ? — 
That  is  so.  I think  perhaps  it  has  been  a little  bit 
unfortunate  in  this  case,  because  most  people  cannot 
get  orrt  of  their  heads  the  express  tram  which  is 
running  at  60  miles  an  hour,  and,  therefore,  they  think 
that  these  are  vehicles  which  run  along  the  road  at 
excessive  speed. 

5151.  You  do  not  suggest  that  what  are  called 
express  carriages  should  go  at  60  miles  an  hour  ? — No, 
I do  not. 

5152.  But  generally  you  agree  with  that  definition, 
do  you  ? — ^Yes.  There  were  great  difficulties  in 
frammg  that  definition.  Perhaps  I had  better  say 
that  I was  a member  of  the  Committee,  so  that  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  that  had  to 
be  faced. 

5153.  Are  you  also  partly  responsible  for  the  use 
of  the  word  “ express  ” ? — I am  afraid  I am. 

6154.  But  you  agree  with  the  definition,  although 
you  do  not  like  the  word  “ express  ” ? Is  that  so  ? — 
I do  not  like  the  word  “ express.”  It  is  purely  a 
question,  as  I say,  of  the  effect  it  has  on  jDersons  who 
have  not  gone  into  it  as  closely  as  we  have. 

5155.  Before  coming  to  the  contract  caiTiage,  I 
thinlt  you  have  something  to  say  about  an  amendment 
of  the  definition  of  “ express  carriages  ” which  has 
been  made  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? Is  that 
so  ? — Yes.  In  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  the  first 
part  of  the  definition  is  the  same,  but  certain  words 
have  been  added,  and  the  words  are  “ and  motor 
vehicles  carryhig  passengers  for  hire  or  reward  at 
separate  fares  where  no  fare  is  less  than  threepence.” 
We,  as  operators  principally  of  stage  carriage  services, 
camiot  see  how  that  is  going  to  work,  because  on  every 
stage  carriage  route  there  are  certain  places  where 
traffic  congregates,  and  it  would  certainly  pay  any 
one  who  is  providing  that  vehicle  better  to  only  stoji 
at  those  j)oint.s.  Now,  if  a man  gets  an  express 
carriage  licence,  under  the  definition  in  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  to  run  along  a route,  so  long  as  his 
fare  is  not  less  than  3d.  he  can  stop  and  pick  up  local 
traffic,  leaving  the  person  who  is  providing  the  stage 
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carriage  service,  stage  by  stage,  penny  by  penny,  to 
carry  the  burden  of  stopping  at  numerous  points  and 
starting  again,  and  then  arriving  at  the  main  traffic 
points  and  finding  that  the  man  with  the  express 
carriage  has  arrived  just  before  him  and  cleared  all 
the  passengers  off. 

5156.  How  far  do  you  carry  people  ? — Roughly 
speaking,  the  single  fare  on  the  omnibus  to-day  is 
about  a penny  a mile,  and  the  return  fare  is  slightly 
imder  a penny  a mile. 

5167.  So  it  means  you  would  have  to  stojo  for  people 
whom  you  would  be  taking  about  three  miles  ? — That 
is  so. 

5158.  It  would  rather  interfere  with  yom  express  ? 
— No.  The  express  carriage,  as  long  as  it  does  not 
carry  any  one  under  a 3d.  fare,  can  stop  where  it 
likes. 

5159.  Your  proposal  is  that  those  words  should  be 
omitted  or  modified  ? — Or  modified. 

5160.  I understand  that  the  Minister  of  Transport 
is  considering  that  point.  What  modification  would 
you  suggest  ? Would  you  leave  them  out  altogether, 
or  alter  the  figme  of  3d.  1 — That  is  a very  difficult 
point.  Birmingham  have  recently  laid  it  down,  in 
respect  of  long-distance  services,  that  they  will  only 
license  an  owner  if  he  undertakes  to  charge  a minimiun 
fare  of  2s.  6d. 

5161.  That  would  be  roughly  -30  miles  ? — That 
means  a long  distance,  yes.  I do  not  myseK  like  a 
restriction  on  a fare  basis,  that  is  to  say  on  a money 
basis.  I would  rather  have  a limited-stop  licence 
which  would  only  permit  the  owners  of  those  carriages 
to  stop  at  fixed  and  stated  points,  because  I think 
it  is  not  altogether  in  the  public  interest  that  a high 
fare  should  be  imposed  for  a short  journey. 

6162.  But  your  main  objection  is  that  if  any  local 
service  is  being  provided  from  stage  to  stage,  it  is 
very  unfair  to  the  undertakers  of  that  service  that 
express  carriages  can  stop  and  carry  people  short 
distances  ? — That  is  so. 

5163.  Thereby  interfering  with  their  ordmary 
business  ? — That  is  happening  to-day. 

5164.  You  have  left  out  the  third  class,  the  contract 
carriage.  What  is  the  definition  of  that  ? — The 
contract  carriage  is  a carriage  which  is  hired  as  a 
whole.  For  instance,  you  hire  a taxi  cab  as  a whole. 
You  make  a contract  with  the  man  to  carry  you  at 
so  much  a mile. 

5165.  It  is  private  hiring  ? — Yes.  If  you  go  to 
one  of  the  posting  places  and  hire  a Daimler,  you 
make  a contract  with  them  to  take  you  to  a certain 
place. 

6166.  You  can  hire  a General  omnibus  ? — Yes. 
They  are  not  plying  for  hire  ; they  are  not  soliciting 
passengers  along  the  route. 

5167.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  18.  Your 
Association  is  anxious  that  services  should  be  regular, 
convenient,  and  safe,  and  that  the  time-tables  should 
be  adhered  to.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  We 
especially  regard  it  as  most  important,  purely  from 
the  commercial  point  of  view,  that  time-tables  should 
be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

6168.  Do  you  think  that  all  these  regular  services 
should  have  published  time-tables  ? — -Yes.  I think 
all  regular  services  should  have  published  time-tables 
unless  the  frequency  is,  say,  under  ten  minutes,  and 
then  it  can  be  worked  on  a headway. 

6169.  Like  the  Underground  railways  or  the 
General  omnibuses  ? — ^Yes. 

5170.  But  apart  from  the  very  frequent  services, 
which  only  occur  in  very  populous  districts,  you 
think  there  should  be  time-tables  ? — There  should  be 
lime-tables. 

5171.  In  paragraph  19,  dealing  with  omnibus 
operation,  you  divide  the  business  of  the  companies 
and  firms  into  certain  classes.  Would  you  just 


elaborate  that  ? — (a)  The  urban  or  semi-urban 
services  at  frequent  intervals  correspond  to  the  sort 
of  service  you  get  in  London,  and  also  in  Pro- 
vincial towns,  and  even  in  certain  extra-Provinoial 
towns  where  the  service  is  heavy.  In  those  cases 
which  I have  just  mentioned,  where  the  frequency  is 
possibly  under  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  public  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  time- 
tables ; they  simply  wait. 

6172.  Li  those  cases  you  would  not  suggest  time- 
tables ? — ^No. 

5173.  You  suppose  the  public  would  not  require 
them.  (6)  Rural  services  at  less  frequent  intervals  ? 
— Those  services  are  rim  more  on  the  lines  of  railway 
services.  That  is  to  say,  a time-table  is  published, 
and  they  may  vary  in  frequency  from  quarter-hourly 
up  to  two-homly  or  three-hourly  services.  In  certain 
cases  in  country  districts  they  only  rim  on  particular 
days,  such  as  market  days.  Owing  to  the  time 
interval  being  so  long,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
time-table  should  be  published  so  that  the  public 
may  know  when  the  vehicle  leaves,  and  also  to  permit 
of  people  who  walk  down  on  to  the  ormiibus  route 
from  neighbouring  villages  to  know  just  when  the 
omnibus  will  pass  certain  points. 

6174.  With  regard  to  both  of  these  classes  that  you 
have  mentioned,  the  urban  or  semi-urban  services, 
and  the  rural  services  at  less  frequent  intervals,  you 
speak  of  competition  which  has  damaged  the  under- 
taker owing  to  the  fact  that  licensing  authorities  have 
issued  licences  too  freely.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  great  troubles  which  the  regular  omnibus 
owners  have  to  contend  with  to-day.  T'ou  have  a 
service,  say,  which  is  running  at  half-hourly  or 
quarter-hourly  intervals.  It  may  require  8,  10,  or  12 
vehicles.  A man  comes  along  and  applies  for  a 
licence  to  run  over  that  route,  or  sometimes,  if  he  is 
particularly  clever,  he  runs  over  three-quarters  of  the 
route  and  then  turns  off  a mile  to  some  small  village 
off  the  route  and  therefore  claims  that  he  is  running 
a new  service,  and  he  has  only  one  vehicle.  That 
vehicle,  of  course,  cannot  run  a quarter-houily  or  a 
haK-hourly  time-table  service,  such  as  that  given  by 
the  big  owners.  He  has,  therefore,  to  squeeze 
himself  in  between  the  regular  times.  He  either 
does  not  publish  a time-table,  in  which  case  he  runs 
just  ahead  of  the  published  time  of  one  of  the  trips 
of  the  people  who  are  running  the  regular  service, 
or  he  may  publish  a time-table  mid-way  possibly 
between  the  service  times  of  the  other  omnibus 
owner,  but  he  generally  manages  to  be  a little  slow 
in  starting  and  he  what  they  call  “ hangs  the  road  ” 
for  the  first  mile  or  two,  so  that  by  the  time  he  has 
gone  quite  a short  way  he  is  just  about  five  minutes 
ahead  of  the  regular  service  omnibus.  That  means  to 
say  that  he  takes  up  all  the  passengers  who  are  waiting 
at  the  cross-roads,  and  at  the  various  collecting  points, 
for  the  regular  services. 

6175.  He  skims  the  cream  ? — He  skims  the  cream. 
The  result  is  that  the  only  way  for  the  person  who  is 
providing  the  regular  service  is  to  put  out  another 
omnibus  which  runs  just  ahead  of  him,  and  these  two 
vehicles  go  “ jockeying  ” each  other  down  the  road 
as  to  which  is  going  to  get  to  the  stopping  place  first. 
It  is  not  good  from  the  public  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
person  who  is  providing  the  regular  omnibus  service. 

5176.  I suppose  it  may  be  contended  that  the 
public  get  a more  frequent  service  and  cheaper  fares. 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  one  of  the  points  put  forward. 
There  are  many  points.  Of  course,  in  the  question 
of  getting  licences  there  is  always  a good  dea,l  of  human 
nature  coming  in  to  it.  Certain  individuals  some- 
times carry  more  influence  than  others,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  which  one  cannot  always  fathom  which 
guide  licensing  authorities  in  giving  a licence  to  an 
occasional  owner  of  this  kind. 

5177.  Your  point  is  that  you,  who  represent  what 
I may  call  the  regular  omnibus  proprietors,  want  some 
protection  against  this  irregular  competition  ? — Yes. 
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We  say  that  if  we  are  giving  a regular  service  tlrrough- 
out  the  day  with  a number  of  vehicles,  the  licensing 
authority  ought  to  take  that  into  consideration. 

5178.  Provided  you  are  giving  an  adequate  service  ? 
— Provided  we  are  giving  an  adequate  service. 

5179.  That  is  an  essential  qualification  ? — That  is 
so.  But  I have  known  of  numerous  cases  where  they 
have  agreed  that  we  are  giving  a regular  service, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  thinli  that  a little  com- 
petition is  good  for  us. 

5180.  Now  I want  to  jiut  to  you  this  point,  because, 
of  course,  we  hear  evidence  from  all  quarters.  You 
ask  for  protection  against  the  irregular  omnibus 
proprietor  who  may  out  in  and  just  skim  the  cream 
off  your  traffic.  Now,  are  tramway  undertakings 
equally  entitled  to  protection  against  omnibus  com- 
panies, where  they  are  giving  an  adequate  service  ? — 
I have  always  held  that  on  the  actual  tramway  routes 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  superimpose  an  omnibus 
service  purely  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  and 
setting  down  on  that  tramway  route. 

5181.  But  it  has  been  done  ? — Yes. 

5182.  And  it  is  being  done  ? — Not  often.  As  a 
rule  the  cases  which  occur  of  competition  with 
tramways  are  omnibus  services  which  come  from 
outlying  areas  into  the  towns,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  journey  they  come  over  the  tramway  route. 
I think  I,may  say  that  most  of  the  members  of  my 
Association  in  those  oases  have  a protecting  fare, 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  tramway  fare,  while  running 
over  the  portion  of  the  tramway  which  they  traverse. 

5183.  I am  putting  these  questions  for  this  reason. 
If  you  ask  us  to  recommend  that  you  should  have 
protection  against  what  I call  irregular  omnibus 
competition  on  your  established  routes,  is  it  not 
equally  fair  to  expect  that  we  should  recommend 
that  tramway  undertakings  should  have  similar 
protection  against  omnibus  competition  on  their 
established  routes,  provided  always  in  each  case  that 
an  adequate  service  is  being  given  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  public  ? — I quite  agree  with  that  proposal, 
subject  to  it  not  being  carried  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
venting the  vehicle  running  over  the  route,  but  only 
preventing  the  competition  on  that  section  of  a route, 
which  are  two  different  things. 

5184.  You  mean  you  would  not  think  it  reasonable 
that  omnibuses  that  had  come  off  and  perhaps  were 
going  on  a different  route  should  be  prohibited  from 
going  on  a tramway  route  ? — That  is  so. 

5185.  That  I quite  understand.  All  I put  to  you 
is  that  the  principle  is  the  same  as  between  the 
irregular  buses  and  the  regular  buses,  and  between 
any  omnibus  and  an  established  tramway  ? — I quite 
agree. 

6186.  What  you  say  is  that  the  sort  of  competition 
we  have  been  speaking  about — you  mention  it  in 
paragraph  22 — disorganises  the  regular  service.  Is 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

5187.  Although  there  may  be  fare-cutting,  your 
view  is  that  in  the  long  run  the  public  does  not 
benefit  ? — Not  in  the  long  rmi.  After  all,  you  may 
have  fare-cutting,  but  uirless  the  person  who  has 
undertaken  the  service  can  in  the  long  run  make  it 
pay,  he  has  either  got  to  cease  or  to  put  up  the  fares, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  these  services  should  be 
established  on  a sound  commercial  basis.  Not  only 
is  it  the  only  way  in  which  the  public  can  in  the  long 
run  be  provided  with  the  proper  type  of  suitable 
vehicle,  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  owners 
can  earn  sufficient  money  to  adequately  pay  the  men 
whom  they  are  employing  to  operate  the  buses. 

5188.  There  is  a further  point,  is  there  not,  that 
unless  you  can  make  a good  profit  on  the  paying  routes 
you  cannot  give  facilities  on  the  non-paying  routes. 
Is  that  so  ? — ^That  is  so.  I have  an  undertaking  in  the 
Midlands,  of  which  I am  Managing  Director,  where 
we  have  a very  large  number  of  routes,  which,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  we  have  been  working  for  a good  many 


years  and  they  have  never  paid  their  way,  but  they  fit 
into  the  network  of  the  services,  and  we  hope  to  carry 
them  by  means  of  the  higher  revenues  which  we  earn 
on  the  routes  where  the  population  is  more  dense  and 
where  conditions  are  more  suitable  for  operating 
omnibuses. 

5189.  But  if  the  cream  is  skimmed  off  those  paying 
routes,  you  cannot  provide  buses  on  these  other 
routes  ? — That  is  so. 

6190.  And  therefore  the  public  in  those  districts 
would  suffer  ? — ^They  would  suffer. 

6191.  Shall  we  now  go  on  to  the  third  class,  the  long- 
distance vehicles  ? — This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
problem.  I cannot  say  that  I have  solved  it,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  solved  under  the  present 
condition  of  the  law.  There  has  recently  been  m- 
stituted  a large  number  of  these  long-distance  services. 
The  Newcastle  and  London,  and  Manchester  and 
London,  services  are  two  very  good  examples.  These 
services  largely  depend  on  behig  able  to  carry  people 
at  a relatively  cheap  rate  in  comfortable  vehicles 
where  they  are  sure  of  a seat,  but  generally  at  a slower 
speed  than  they  can  travel  by  rail.  In  the  summer 
they  usually  fill  up  quite  well  between  the  big  towns 
but  at  this  time  of  the  year,  of  course,  they  are 
running  with  possibly  half-a-dozen  passengers  only. 

6192.  Running  at  a loss,  I suppose  ? — They  are 
rumiing  at  a loss,  and  of  course  they  are  a trouble  to 
the  people  who  are  providing  the  ordinary  stage-by- 
stage  services. 

5193.  They  make  up  for  the  loss  on  long-distance 
traffic  by  picking  up  local  traffic  ? — Yes,  and  I have 
known  cases  where  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  has  done 
his  best  and  said  he  would  not  pick  up  local  traffic,  but 
there  is  a great  temptation  for  the  man  in  charge  of 
that  vehicle,  if  he  has  empty  seats,  to  pick  up  a few 
passengers  along  the  road.  I do  not  say  a fare  finds 
its  way  into  the  owner’s  pocket.  The  temptation  is 
there  and  they  sometimes  fall  to  it.  But  this  class  of 
service  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
provided  for.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
why,  if  a person  desires  to  travel  a long  journey  in  the 
coimtry  by  motor  coach,  he  should  be  debarred  from 
travelling.  After  all,  if  he  owns  a motor  car  he  can 
travel  by  that ; and  I tlfink  there  will  have  to  be  in 
fresh  legislation  a class  of  licensed  vehicle  which  is 
definitely  licensed  for  limited  stops. 

5194.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  that  limitation  ? 
— ^The  only  way  you  can  enforce  that  limitation  is  by 
getting  cases  where  a man  offends  against  it,  and 
considering  it  when  he  applies  for  liis  new  licence  in 
the  following  year. 

5196.  The  difficulty  is  that,  as  you  say,  m the 
summer  they  are  probably  carrying  good  loads,  but 
in  the  winter  they  are  nearly  empty,  and  they  fill  up 
by  taking  the  local  traffic  ? — ^Yes.  There  is  another 
point  too,  which  occurs  to  me,  and  that  is  m comiec- 
tion  with  their  “ stances,”  as  they  call  them  m 
Scotland,  or  stopping-places.  The  Birmingham  Cor- 
poration, m a Mmute  which  they  issued  lately,  liave 
told  the  owners  of  these  long-distance  vehicles  that  it 
must  be  a condition  of  their  licensing  them  that  they 
will  not  stand  m a public  street,  they  must  go  into  a 
gai'age  or  ...  . 

5196.  In  other  words,  they  have  got  to  have  a 
terminus  just  like  a railway  company  ? — Yes.  I 
think  that  is  reasonable,  because  even  to-day  the 
stands  in  the  public  streets  are  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  regular  omnibuses  which  are 
plymg  in  and  out  of  the  towns,  and  if  there  are  large 
numbers  of  these  vehicles,  which  there  will  be  this 
summer  and  following  summers,  they  will  create 
considerable  congestion  if  they  are  to  stand  in  the 
principal  streets  of  the  towns  through  which  they 
pass. 

6197.  Then  you  suggest  that  what  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  is  doing  is  probably  the  right  thing. 
They  should  have  their  private  stations  ? — I think  it 
is  reasonable  that  they  should  have  a private  station. 
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or,  if  they  cannot  arrange  that,  there  is  generally  in 
each  town  a public  parking  place  which  they  could 
go  to. 

5198.  But  your  pomt  is  that  they  are  caushig 
congestion  in  the  streets  by  standmg  there  ? — ^That 
is  so. 

5199.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  minimum  fare  of  3d.  You  think  a distance  limit 
is  better  than  a money  limit  ? — think  so.  To-day, 
of  com-se,  rmder  the  law  you  caimot  put  a distance 
limit  very  well,  because,  as  I say,  a licensed  vehicle 
is  bound  to  pick  up  passengers  if  it  has  vacant  seats, 
but  I thhik  it  is  possible  for  the  person  who  is  applyhrg 
for  a licence  for  a service  of  this  kind  to  give  an  mider- 
taking  that  he  will  not  charge  less  than  a mhiimmn 
fare.  It  has  been  laid  down  that  fares  are  not  a 
matter  wliich  the  licensing  authorities  can  take  mto 
consideration  on  an  application  for  a licence.  There- 
fore, it  is  a matter  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  owner 
of  that  vehicle  to  deal  with. 

5200.  Now  hr  paragi’aph  27  you  come  to  your 
fourth  class,,  which  are  vehicles  doing  trips  and 
excursions  ? — That  is  what  has  been  known  in  the 
past  as  the  ordinary  char-a-banc  which  is  working 
a half-day  trip  out  from  a town  into  the  country. 
To-day  the  char-a-banc  has  in  many  oases  been 
displaced  by  the  more  luxurious  coach,  which  is  an 
enclosed  vehicle  with  a gang-way,  and  the  old  type 
of  char-a-banc  with  the  cross  seats,  with  wliich  we 
have  been  so  familiar,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

5201.  You  mean  the  enclosed  omnibus  is  taking 
the  place  of  the  char-a-banc  ? — Very  largely. 

5202.  Surely,  in  summer,  char-a-bancs  are  a much 
pleasanter  mode  of  travel  if  you  get  fine  weather  ? — I 
a^ee,  and  there  are  a certain  number  of  these  vehicles 
with  removable  hoods,  but  the  tendency  is  similar 
to  that  with  private  ears  to-day.  You  see  few  cars 
with  hoods  now  ; the  majority  of  new  oars  to-day 
are  saloon  cars  ; cars  with  fixed  tops.  Wlien  you 
are  going  for  a long  ride,  say  from  Birmingham  to 
Llandudno,  or  something  like  that,  and  the  weather 
is  not  quite  perfect,  you  feel  rather  happier  in  a vehicle 
which  has  a roof. 

5203.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to  go  for  a 
day  in  the  country,  it  is  rather  nice  to  have  an  open 
vehicle  ? — I agree,  and  we  do  provide  for  both  classes. 

5204.  Are  these  vehicles  allowed  to  pick  up  and 
set  down  anywhere,  as  they  go  along  ? — Not  as  a rule, 
although  they  are  licensed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

5205.  They  can  do  it  ? — They  can  do  so.  It  is  a 
condition,  though,  in  most  towns,  when  they  give  a 
licence  for  a char-a-banc  or  coach,  that  they  shall 
not  pick  up  except — I do  not  say  only  at  one  point — 
at  a few  points,  persons  who  are  going  for  the  trip. 

6206.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  28  ; the  fifth  class, 
coaches  or  buses,  simply  privately  hired  for  the  day 
or  whatever  it  may  be  ? — That  is  so.  It  is  done 
mostly  in  either  of  two  ways,  the  whole  vehicle  may 
be  hired  for  a lump  sum,  or  a party,  each  one  of  which 
contributes  his  share  to  the  lump  sum,  may  be  ar- 
ranged. 

5207.  No  question  of  picking  up  and  so  on  arises 
there  ? — No. 

5208.  That  is  a simple  case,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5209.  In  paragraph  29,  you  make  certain  sug- 
gestions for  increasing  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  the  different  classes  of  services.  The  first  matter 
is  the  question  of  fares.  What  do  you  wish  to  say 
about  that  ? — I say  that  unless  the  owner  who  is 
providing  an  omnibus  service  is  adequately  remun- 
erated for  the  work  he  does,  he  cannot  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  maintenance  which  is  very  desirable 
in  a business  of  this  kind.  If  he  is  not  making  an 
adequate  profit,  he  is  bound  to  be  influenced  sooner  or 
later  by  the  cost  of  the  overhaul,  or  of  the  repainting 
and  other  work  which  is  done  on  the  vehicle.  That 
cost  is  substantial,  and  he  is  inclined  to  cut  that 


amomrt,  and  rim  the  risk.  Therefore,  I maintain 
in  the  first  place  that  the  service  must  lie  such  as  to 
remmierate  the  owner  in  a way  which  will  allow  him 
to  properly  maintain  the  vehicle  which  is  put  on  the 
road. 

5210.  That  brhigs  us  back  to  the  question  of 
imneoessary  and  improper  competition,  does  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  comes  back  to  that  again,  of  course,  because 
if  you  have  a service  which  gets  into  a state  of  chaos 
by  reason  either  of  mmecessary  duplication  or  of 
fare-cutting,  the  owner  of  the  vehicles  working  on  the 
service  must  in  the  long  run  suffer. 

5211.  Yes,  but  when  you  speak  of  reasonable  fares, 
and  ask  for  protection,  which  means  being  protected 
against  competition,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  a 
reasonable  fare,  and  if  you  get  protection  against 
competition  must  not  the  fares  be  approved  by  the 
Minister  or  by  some  other  competent  authority  ? — 
I quite  agree  that  if  you  ask  for  and  get  some  sort  of 
protection  you  must  be  prepared  to  accept  some  sort 
of  control.  In  the  case  of  tramways,  a maximum  is, 
as  a rule,  laid  down  in  the  Act,  which  you  may  demand, 
both  in  the  case  of  ordinary  passengers  and  work 
people.  I am  of  opinion  that  that  is  the  proper 
method  to  be  adopted,  that  there  should  be  a maxi- 
mum overall  fare,  not  rigid  for  all  time,  but  which 
can,  on  appeal  by  the  local  authority  or  by  the  owner 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  be  varied  by  him.  In 
the  case  of  tramways  there  was  in  many  Acts  and 
Orders  a rigid  limit.  Those  limits  were  fixed  before 
the  War,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  fresh  legislation 
in  order  to  vary  them  at  the  end  of  the  War. 

5212.  To  increase  the  maximum  ? — To  increase 
the  maximum,  and  the  method  adopted,  which  has 
been  to  bring  the  case  before  an  expert  Committee 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  has  in  my  opinion 
worked  very  well.  They  have,  where  they  thought 
it  necessary,  made  new  limits. 

5213.  Then  you  would  not  object  to  a similar  jilan 
as  regards  omnibuses  ? — No. 

5214.  Provided  you  are  protected  against  com- 
petition ? — Yes,  and  I would  like  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  we  would  object  to  control  of  the  fares 
resting  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority.  There 
are  too  many  local  interests  that  come  into  it. 

6215.  And  of  course  the  local  authorities  may 
themselves  be  operating  transport  ? — Yes,  but  I 
would  give  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister 
if  they  considered  the  fares  unreasonable. 

5216.  In  paragraph  30  you  bring  forward  a very 
important  matter,  the  right  of  appeal  against  the 
granting  or  refusal  of  licences.  There  is  now,  as  I 
understand,  the  right  of  appeal  against  the  refusal  to 
grant  a licence,  but  there  is  no  right  of  appeal  against 
the  granting  of  a licence  ? — No. 

6217.  You  urge  that  there  should  be  such  a right  ? — 
We -urge  that  there  should  be;  that  this  present 
condition  of  competition  will  in  many  oases  become 
worse  and  worse  imless  there  is  some  right  of  appeal. 
It  is  very  difficult  because  the  licence  to  some  extent 
has  been  granted  by  the  authority.  You  would  then 
have  an  appeal,  and  either  that  licence  must  be  hung 
up  until  the  appeal  has  been  heard,  or  you  would  have 
the  awkward  condition  of  somebody  who  had  a licence 
being  asked  to  withdraw. 

5218.  But  I suppose  there  is  another  way  in  which 
it  can  be  done.  The  granting  of  a licence  may  be 
called  a public  act  done  judicially,  and  the  case  may 
be  tried  so  to  speak  before  a Licensing  Court  ? — Yes, 
but  the  area  commissioners  should  hold  a Licensing 
Court  where  all  persons  concerned  could  appear. 

6219.  We  will  deal  with  that  later  on.  With  regard 
to  the  long-distance  services,  you  suggest  that  they 
should  not  take  local  traffic.  Now  with  regard  to 
paragraph  32,  you  say  that  vehicles  in  class  (d) 
running  on  trips  and  excursions  should  be  made  as 
free  as  possible  from  undue  restrictions,  but  you  agree 
that  these  vehicles  should  comply  with  certain  con- 
structional requirements  ? — Yes,  I think  every  public 
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service  vehicle,  that  is  to  say  every  vehicle  carrying 
passengers  for  hire,  should  be  subject  to  construc- 
tional requirements. 

6220.  Including  contract  carriages  ? — Yes. 

6221.  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  subject  of  licensing  ; 
I should  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  that. 
There  are  a great  number  of  licensing  authorities  ? — 
1,097  in  England  and  Wales. 

6222.  And  under  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  they 
would  be  reduced  to  302  ? — That  is  so. 

6223.  By  withdrawing  licensing  powers  from 
borough  and  urban  authorities  whose  areas  do  not 
contain  20,000  inhabitants  ? — Yes. 

6224.  On  the  other  hand,  you  propose  to  confer 
licensing  powers  on  the  Coimty  Councils  ? — There  are 
large  areas  in  the  country  to-day  with  no  licensing 
authority. 

5225.  Now  your  view  is  that  the  provisions  for 
licensing  which  came  into  existence  before  the 
introduction  of  motors  are  quite  unsuitable  for  present 
day  requirements  ? — That  is  so.  It  is  too  restricted 
an  area,  and  too  many  of  the  licensing  authorities  are 
engaged  in  the  passenger  transport  business  them- 
selves. 

5226.  And  a great  many  more  might  be  at  any  time  ? 

Might  be  at  any  time,  and  the  services  now  are  so 

many  and  so  varied  that  it  really  requires  people 
with  some  loiowledge  or  experience  of  transport  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  questions  of  organisation  of  the 
services. 

5227.  Might  I put  it  to  you  this  way  ? Is  it  the 
fact  that  you  have  all  these  roads  in  the  country 
and  you  have  this  new  form  of  transport,  and  that 
practically  every  man  who  fulfils  the  requirements 
can  get  a licence  ? — In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  licensmg  is  what  we  call  free  licensing,  subject 
to  the  vehicle  complying  with  the  local  requirements. 
They  will  give  you  a licence,  and  you  may  run  the 
vehicle  on  any  road  in  the  area. 

5228.  So  that  to  a large  extent  this  new  form  of 
transport  is  subject  to  no  proper  control  at  all  ? — 
That  is  so. 

5229.  I see  that  you  suggest  on  behalf  of  your 
Association  that  in  place  of  the  numerous  licensing 
authorities  and  I take  it  in  place  of  the  less  numerous 
licensing  authorities  which  will  be  set  up  by  the  new 
Road  Traffic  Bill — ^you  would  set  up  area  com- 
missioners ? — That  is  so. 

6230.  What  would  these  people  be  ? Would  they 
be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  be 
government  officials  ? — ^No,  I want  to  get  as  far  as  I 
can  away  from  that.  I suggested  that  there  should 
be  Road  Advisory  Committees  for  certaiu  areas  which 
would  advise  the  Minister  in  regard  to  outlay  of 
money  on  reconstruction  of  bridges  and  new  roads. 
That  would  be  an  advisory  body  which  I suggest 
.should  be  constituted  on  the  basis  of  representation 
by  the  local  authorities  say  one-tlrird,  by  the  road 
users  one-third,  and  one-third  probably  representing 
the  police,  road  surveyors  and  other  official  bodies. 

5231.  Somethmg  like  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  ? — Yes.  They  would  be  purely  advisory. 

I suggest  that  they  should  nominate  an  area  com- 
missioner for  licensing,  who  would  then  be  appomted 
by  the  Minister. 

5232.  Would  he  be  a paid  official  ? — He  would  be 
a paid  official  like  a stipendiary  magistrate.  He 
would  very  rapidly  acquire  a skilled  Imowledge  of 
licensing  conditions  and  omnibus  work.  He  would 
hold,  in  my  view,  licensing  eoruts  in  the  various 
portions  of  the  area  for  which  he  is  responsible.  At 
those  oour’ts  he  would  hear  applications  which  had 
been  previously  advertised,  for  licences  to  ply  for  hire 
m the  area,  and  any  one  who  had  a locus  to  be  heard. 
In  that  way  you  would,  I think,  gradually  get  a 
controlled  and  co-ordin.ated  system  of  omnibus 
service  in  the  area  without  duplication  or  the  inclu- 


sions of  irresponsible  people.  He  would  also  be  in  a 
position,  in  a case  where  he  was  not  satisfied  that  an 
omnibus  owner  was  performing  his  duties  in  a right 
and  proper  way,  to  warn  the  owner  that  when  his 
licence  came  up  for  renewal  he  would  be  required  to 
show  cause  why  somebody  else  should  not  be  licensed 
on  the  route. 

5233.  I have  several  questions  to  put  on  this  very 
interesting  matter.  You  spoke  about  area  commis- 
sioners. Have  you  any  proposals  regarding  the  size 
of  the  areas  ? Do  you  visualise  many  areas,  or  would 
you  divide  the  country  into  big  districts  such  as  the 
West  of  England,  and  so  on  ? — Excluding  London, 
I would  divide  the  country  into  about  twelve  areas. 
I think  if  you  divided  it  into  about  twelve  areas  you 
would  find  that  the  area  commissioners  would  be  able 
to  get  to  all  parts  of  their  areas  without  inconvenience, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  equally  important,  owners  of 
omnibuses  in  any  part  of  the  area  could  easily  go  to 
the  court  of  the  area  commissioner.  I am  proposing 
to  deal  with  it  in  counties  so  as  to  simplify  the  setting 
up  of  the  Road  Advisory  Committees.  There  are 
cases,  of  course,  where  the  traffic  point  of  the  district 
may  be  just  on  the  border  and  where  from  a traffic 
point  of  view  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  divide 
a county.  There  are  difficulties,  however,  and  I was 
proposing  a sufficient  revolution  in  local  government 
without  making  it  worse.  Therefore,  I would  adhere 
to  the  recommendation  that  these  areas  should  be, 
in  the  first  place,  built  up  on  the  counties. 

5234.  I think  you  have  mapped  something  out  ? — 
I have  a map  here  and  a list  of  the  counties. 

5235.  Perhaps  we  might  look  at  the  map  when 
we  adjoiun,  and  if  you  can  provide  us  with  the  list 
it  would  be  very  interesting  ? — There  may  be,  of 
coui-se,  minor  points  which  can  be  varied. 

5236.  Yes.  There  are  several  other  points  I would 
like  to  put.  Supposing  an  express  service  was  put 
on — there  is  one  now  between  Newcastle  and  London. 
Obviously  that  will  pass  tlu’ough  several  areas. 
Wliat  is  going  to  happen  when  you  rim  into  the 
district  of  more  than  one  commissioner  ? Would 
they  co-ordinate  ? — I am  proposing  that  there  should 
be  one  or  more  chief  commissioners.  The  chief 
commissioners  would  hear  appeals  and  would  hear 
cases  where  two  neighbouring  commissioners  disagreed. 
As  this  business  grows  it  is  putting  perhaps  rather  too 
much  on  the  Minister  to  hear  the  appeals. 

5237.  Would  there  be  an  appeal  from  the  chief 
commissioner — a final  appeal  to  the  Minister  ? — ^I 
do  not  think  there  should.  I think  the  chief  com- 
missioner should  take  the  place  of  the  Minister  in  the 
matter  of  appeals. 

5238.  You  would  take  away  from  local  authorities 
all  their  licensing  powers.  Is  that  easy  ? Take  the 
case  of  a town  which  runs  an  omnibus  service  ex- 
clusively within  its  own  boundaries.  Would  you 
deprive  that  town  of  its  licensing  powers  as  regards 
its  omnibus  service  within  its  own  boimdaries  ? 
Would  they  have  to  get  a licence  for  rmming  that 
service  within  its  own  bomidary  ? — They  have  to-day 
to  get  a licence  to  rmi  their  vehicles. 

5239.  They  license  themselves  ? — Yes. 

5240.  But  you  would  not  allow  them  to  license  their 

own  vehicles  even  within  their  own  district  ? — ^No, 
because  I cannot  contemplate  any  town  where  there 
are  not  vehicles  coming  in  from  outside  areas.  If 
you  build  a wall  round  a town  and  say  that  no  one 
can  come  inside  that  wall,  and  inside  that  wall  the  town 
is  served  solely  by  the  municipality 

5241.  That  is  not  my  point.  I am  not  suggesting 
that  a town  should  have  the  right  to  exclude  vehicles 
from  outside.  But  the  point  is,  is  it  to  have  the 
right  to  license  its  own  vehicles  wliich  run  only  inside, 
but  not  exclusively  ? — I think  it  is  very  important 
that  where  constructional  requirements  are  laid  down 
in  regard  to  omnibuses  and  public  service  vehicles, 
they  should  be  universal  throughout  the  country,  and 
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I think  the  local  authority’s  vehicles  should  comply 
with  such  regulations  in  the  same  way  as  the  vehicle 
owned  by  a private  owner. 

5242.  You  say  that  the  area  coimnissioner  should 
hold  his  courts  and  consider  all  applications  for 
licences.  He  would  bear  in  mind  the  adequacy  of 
existing  services.  That  is  really  the  unportant 
consideration  ? — Yes. 

6243.  Now  taking  that  into  consideration,  would  he 
consider  not  merely  the  adequacy  of  existing  omnibus 
services  but  also  that  of  the  tramways  and  the 
railways  ; would  he  regard  all  forms  of  transport,  or 
would  he  only  regard  that  form  of  transport  for  which 
he  was  the  licensing  authority,  that  is  omnibuses  ? 

No ; in  considering  an  application  for  an  omnibus 
licence  he  should  take  into  consideration  all  public 
passenger  transport  facilities. 

5244.  That  is,  if  he  found,  on  a route  extending 
two  or  three  rniles  outside  the  town,  an  adequate 
tramway  service,  he  would  not  license  an  omnibus  to 
ply  for  hire  on  that  route  ? — That  is  the  view  I take. 

5245.  In  other  words  he  would  take  into  accormt 
all  forms  of  public  transport  facilities  ? — ^Yes,  all 
forms. 

5246.  Would  you  give  hun  any  kind  of  control  of 
fares  ? — I think  I would  only  give  him  some  form  of 
appeal  in  regard  to  fares.  I do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
that  control  of  the  working  of  the  omnibuses  should 
be  based  on  the  fares  charged.  I do  not  think  it  is 
the  best  method  of  control.  I consider  that  the  fares 
should  be  within  a reasonable  maxunum  limit. 

6247.  That  is  what  I meant.  I did  not  mean  that 
he  should  fix  the  actual  fares,  but  that  he  should  have 
the  power  to  fix  the  maximum  ? — 1 do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  twelve  commissioners  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  all  fixing  maximmn 
fares. 

5248.  Somebody  has  to  fix  maximum  fares  ? — ^Yes, 

I think  they  ought  to  be  fixed  by  Statute  in  the  first 
place,  with  powers  to  vary. 

5249.  That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  tramways  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  case  of  the  tramways  a rate  of  fare  is  put 
into  each  Act  or  Order,  but  the  rates  are  practically 
all  the  same. 

5250.  You  think  the  maximum  fares  should  be 
statutory  ? — ^Yes,  with  the  right  to  the  Minister  on 
appeal  to  vary  the  maximum. 

5251.  Of  course  there  is  no  kind  of  statutory 
maximum  fare  for  omnibuses  now,  but  you  are  quite 
prepared  to  accept  that  measure  of  control  in  order 
to  get  the  other  advantages  ? — That  is  so. 

5252.  I rmderstand  the  fares  of  municipal  omnibuses 
are  generally  subject  to  the  Minister’s  approval  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6263.  That  only  applies  to  municipalities  ? — ^Yes. 
Recently  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases  in  Parlia- 
ment— Greenock  was  a case  last  Session — ^where  the 
maximmn  fares  have  to  be  agreed  by  the  local 
authority,  or  failing  agreement,  to  be  settled  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  but  those  are  what  might  be 
called  statutory  omnibus  undertakings,  where  omni- 
buses are  being  substituted  for  a tramway.  There  are 
a nmnber  of  Bills  before  Parliament  this  year  which 
have  similar  clauses.  In  some  cases  I know  there  is 
provision  that  the  maximum  fare  to  be  charged  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  passenger  shall  not  exceed 
1 Jd.  a mile,  and  in  the  case  of  a workman  Id.  a mUe. 

6264.  But  you  are  prepared  to  agree  to  some  form 
of  control  of  that  sort  as  a quid  pro  quo  for  the 
advantage  of  having  the  traffic  properly  co-ordinated  ? 
— That  is  so. 

5266.  The  commissioner  is  going  to  be  a full-time 
official.  How  is  he  going  to  be  paid — out  of  local 
funds,  or  the  Road  Fund, or  how? — He  would  certainly 
require  to  be  paid.  It  would  be  largely,  I should  say, 
a question  of  his  own  personal  remuneration,  because 


no  doubt  he  will  take  over  from  the  local  licensing 
authority  some  of  the  staff  which  is  already  engaged 
on  that  work  ; therefore,  without  having  gone  into 
it  very  deeply,  I think  it  should  be  a local  charge. 
It  would  have  to  be  divided  between  the  authorities 
of  the  area  for  which  he  was  responsible. 

5256.  You  say  in  paragraph  40,  “A  number  of 
licensing  authorities  have  obtained  powers  under 
private  Acts  to  lay  down  the  routes  to  be  followed 
within  their  area  by  licensed  omnibuses,  and  in  many 
other  cases  they  endeavoured  to  enforce  a similar 
requirement  as  a condition  of  license.”  I suppose 
you  propose  to  transfer  those  powers  to  the  area 
commissioner  ? — No,  I would  not  do  it  that  way. 

I would  make  an  applicant  for  a licence  state  the 
route  on  which  he  desires  to  rim,  and  I would  give  the 
area  commissioner  the  right  to  say,  after  hearing 
objections,  that  it  would  not  be  a suitable  route. 

5267.  And  to  say  that  an  omnibus  should  not  be 
run  on  a narrow  road  which  was  entirely  unsuitable 
for  omnibuses.  You  would  allow  the  highway 
authorities  to  state  those  objections  ? — That  is  so. 
The  Association  have  for  some  years  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  get  legislation  moulded  on  the  line 
of  giving  to  the  licensing  authority  the  right  of 
objection  to  the  route  named,  because  it  is  congested 
or  dangerous  or  imsuitable.  But  they  have  taken  a 
very  strong  stand  against  the  local  authority  being 
allowed  to  specify  the  route,  because  the  Association 
hold  that  the  roads  of  the  country  are  not  in  the 
ownership  of  the  local  authority  ; the  roads  belong 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  it  is  creating  quite  a new 
condition  to  give  power  to  an  authority  which  is 
charged  merely  with  the  maintenance  of  the  road  to 
say  “ You  must  not  use  this  road  ” unless  there  is 
some  good  reason  for  doing  so. 

6258.  The  road  may  be  very  narrow  and  it  may  be 
dangerous  ? — Yes. 

5259.  Would  you  give  the  commissioner  any 
authority  to  approve  time-tables  ? — Yes,  I think 
the  commissioner  should  have  the  right  to  approve 
time-tables  to  the  extent  that  he  should  have  the  right 
to  see  the  facilities  either  by  day,  week  or  down  to 
the  hour,  and  to  decide  whether  those  that  are  given 
are  sufficient  or  not.  I do  not  think  he  should  be 
given  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  drawing  up  of 
the  actual  working  time-table. 

6260.  I believe  the  drawing  up  of  the  time-table  is 
a long  and  elaborate  business  ? — It  is,  but  we  find 
many  licensing  authorities  who  claim  that  they  can 
do  quite  as  well  as  the  omnibus  owners. 

6261.  But  he  should  be  given  a right  to  consider 
whether  the  time-table  is  adequate  or  not  ? — He 
should  be  given  that  right,  and  he  should  also,  I 
think,  be  given  the  right  to  say  that  one  time  clashes 
with  another. 

5262.  In  paragraphs  42  and  43,  you  point  out 
what  you  thinli  are  disabilities  because  licensing 
authorities  unduly  favour  their  own  omnibuses  or 
hold  certain  political  views.  All  that  would  be 
removed  by  the  appointment  of  the  area  com- 
missioners ? — That  is  so.  That  is  one  of  the  main 
difficulties,  of  course,  that  have  to  be  faced. 

6263.  I think  we  have  already  dealt  with  para- 
graph 44  in  another  way.  In  paragraph  45,  you 
mention  the  desire  of  your  Association  that  your  men 
should  be  properly  and  adequately  remunerated  ? 
We  are  in  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  many  cases 
regarding  this.  Most  of  the  members,  I think  ^ I 
can  say  all  the  members,  of  the  Association  adequately 
remunerate  the  men  they  employ.  They  are  mostly 
paid  certain  rates  of  wages  which  apply  to  the  various 
areas,  but  in  many  oases  we  experience  competition 
from  operators  who  possibly  pay  the  driver  of  their 
vehicle  anything  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent, 
less  and  who  have  practically  no  conditions  of  service. 
I came  across  a case  the  other  day  where  the  con- 
dition under  which  the  di'iver  and  conductor  were 
working  was  that  they  had  to  bring  in  so  much  money 
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to  the  owner.  If  it  was  a bad  day  they  would  have 
to  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  If  it  was  a good 
day  they  might  come  home  earher.  That  is  certainly 
not  the  sort  of  condition  one  wants. 

5264.  They  had  to  earn  a certain  profit  for  the 
owner  before  they  could  stop  ? — Yes. 

5265.  Yoru  view  is  that  if  the  system  of  transport 
was  properly  co-ordinated  that  class  of  employer  would 
disappear  ? — That  is  so,  and  I would  go  even  further. 
If  that  is  allowed  to  continue  in  many  cases  I am 
afraid  it  will  bring  down  to  their  level  some  of  the 
services  which  are  being  provided  to-day  because 
they  are  being  provided  at  a loss. 

5266.  In  paragraph  46  you  speak  about  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  licensing  authority  to 
impose  conditions  on  the  licence.  I think  you  do  not 
quite  agree  with  something  Mr.  Piggott  said  ? — ^No. 
I gave  that  as  an  example  of  the  easy  way  in  which  a 
matter  of  this  kind  can  be  turned  round.  Mr.  Piggott 
very  rightly  quoted  the  words  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  regard  to  conditions. 

5267.  I think  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Piggott  to  say  his 
only  desire  was  to  tell  us  what  was  the  fact? — ^I  quite 
agree. 

5268.  He  used  these  words,  which  I do  not  think 
you  quote  : “ There  has,  however,  been  no  definite 
legal  pronouncement  as  to  the  natiue  and  scope  of 
the  conditions  that  could  be  attached.”*  I rmder- 
stand  the  matter  is  rather  indefinite  and  that  there  has 
been  no  definite  decision  ? — ^I  understand — as  far  as  I 
do  understand  legal  matters — that  this  was  merely 
an  observation  made  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It 
did  not  exactly  form  part  of  his  judgmeirt  in  the  case, 
but  we  do  have  many  cases  where  local  authorities 
claim  that  they  are  entitled  to  lay  down  the  route 
because  the  Lord  Clrief  Justice  said  they  could. 

5269.  Well,  if  you  get  your  arearconrmissioners  that 
legal  question  will  disappear.  In  regard  to  the 
regulation  of  road  transport,  you  think  there  should 
be  "uniform  requirements  throughout  the  cormtry  ; 
is  that  so  ? — I agree  there  should  be  uniform 
requirements.  Some  vehicles  to-day  go  all  over  the 
country. 

5270.  And  that  as  regards  the  construction  of 
vehicles  there  should  be  rmiform  rules  laid  do"wn 
generally  ? — ^That  is  so,  but  they  should  be  confined 
to  overall  dimensions  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
because  I think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the 
work  of  the  designer  and  the  manufacturer  was 
interfered  with . 

5271.  You  think  there  should  be  elasticity;  it 
should  be  possible  to  vary  them  ? — ^Yes. 

5272.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of 
the  proposals  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  for  the 
issue  of  certificates  of  fitness  in  respect  of  public 
service  vehicles  ?f — No.  I think  the  proposals  are 
generally  approved  by  my  Association. 

5273.  But  you  think  that  this  certificate  of  fitness 
should  be  extended  to  all  vehicles  designed  to  carry 
more  than  six  passengers,  not  nine  passengers  as 
proposed  in  the  draft  Bill  ? — -One  finds  small 
omnibuses  on  the  road  carrying  about  eight  some- 
times. 

5274.  You  liardly  ever  find  a private  oar  that  would 
carry  more  than  six  ? — ^Very  few  cars.  I do  not  Imow 
any  that  carry  more  than  six. 

5275.  It  is  a pomt  we  will  consider.  Now  we  come 
to  speed.  The  view  of  your  Association  is  that  all 
speed  limits  should  be  abolished  ; is  that  so  ? — ^That 
is  so,  except  in  connection  with  vehicles  of  a very 
special  type. 

5276.  You  would  only  apply  that  to  vehicles 
fitted  with  pneumatic  tyres  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5277.  You  would  not  suggest  that  there  should  be 
no  speed  limits  for  vehicles  with  solid  tyres  ? — 1 think 
it  might  be  argued  that  the  solid  tyre  vehicle,  by  reason 
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of  the  possible  concussion  and  damage  it  does  to 
roads,  should  be  restricted,  but  it  is  only  a matter  of 
months  before  most  of  them  will  disappear. 

5278.  And  they  "will  all  have  pneumatic  tyres  ? — 
Yes. 

6279.  You  know  motor  cars  are  capable  of  very 
high  speeds — 60  to  80  miles  an  hour.  Do  you  really 
suggest  that  there  should  be  no  speed  limit  for  a motor 
omnibus,  and  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  travel  at 
60  miles  an  horn  ? — ^I  say  this  ; that  the  enforcement 
of  a speed  limit  has  never  been  satisfactory.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to-day.  It  depends  altogether  on 
circumstances.  An  omnibus  gomg  60  miles  an  hour 
on  a long  straight  open  road  "with  no  cross  roads  is, 
in  my  opinion,  perfectly  safe.  But  an  omnibus 
running  at  60  miles  an  hour  across  a busy  junction  is, 
of  course,  driving  to  the  public  danger  and  should  be 
stopped.  The  Association  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  strengthen  the  law  in  regard  to 
dri"ving  to  the  public  danger  and  to  abolish  aU  speed 
limits.  Speed  is  of  course  a factor  in  driving  to  the 
public  danger  and  should  be  brought  into  account. 

5280.  Whatever  the  size  or  weight  of  the  omnibus 
you  would  have  no  speed  limit  ? — Yes,  for  several 
reasons.  If  the  road  is  open  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  flow  of  traffic  on  that  road  should  be  maintained 
at  more  or  less  an  even  speed.  We  had  the  famous 
case  of  a speed  limit  of  10  miles  an  hour  in  the  "village 
of  Ewell  on  the  road  to  Epsom.  What  happened  ? 
The  first  occasion  after  that  speed  limit  was  fixed 
a few  conscientious  motor  car  drivers  reduced  their 
speed  to  10  miles  an  hour  and  hung  up  the  whole  of 
the  Derby  traffic  back  nearly  to  London,  with  the 
result  that  the  police  authorities  had  to  put  constables 
on  duty  to  "urge  the  people  to  break  the  speed  Ihnit  in 
order  that  the  traffic  to  Epsom  might  be  kept  running 
smoothly. 

5281.  Derby  day  is  rather  an  exceptional  day,  is  it 
not  ? Personally,  I did  not  know  that  it  was  possible 
to  go  as  fast  as  10  miles  an  hour  on  Derby  day? — Take 
the  traffic  in  London  ; a veliicle  in  that  traffic  which 
travels  at  a speed  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
average  traffic  immediately  creates  an  obstruction. 

5282.  To  put  aside  the  question  whether  10  miles 
an  hour  is  a reasonable  speed  having  regard  to  modem 
conditions  in  these  villages,  do  you  not  think  there 
should  be  some  speed  limit  through  villages,  especially 
for  big  vehicles  like  omnibuses?  When  one  considers 
the  safety  of  children  and  the  damage  by  vibration  to 
old  buildings,  many  of  them  very  beautiful  buildings, 
do  you  think  that  cars  generally,  and  especially 
heavy  vehicles  like  omnibuses,  should  be  allowed  to 
pound  through  them  at  full  speed  ? — I thinli  you  will 
find  the  pneumatic  tyre  has  practically  eliminated 
all  question  of  vibration. 

5283.  You  mean  damage  to  buildings  ? — -Yes. 
Secondly,  the  control  of  a motor  omnibus,  as  a rule, 
is  better  than  the  control  of  most  big  private  cars. 

5284.  You  mean  one  can  pull  up  in  a shorter 
distance  ? — One  can  pull  up  as  a rule  just  as  quickly 
with  a modern  omnibus  with  four-wheeled  brakes. 
You  have  a professional  driver  in  charge  who  is  more 
of  an  expert  than  many  of  the  people  who  are  to-day 
driving  motor  oars,  and  thirdly,  I say  at  once  that  if 
motor  omnibuses  went  through  a narrow  village 
street  at  60  miles  an  hour  and  there  was  a policeman 
there,  he  should  be  empowered  to  summon  the  driver 
for  driving  to  the  public  danger. 

5285.  You  do  not  think  the  existence  of  a speed 
limit  acts  as  a deterrent  and  prevents  the  fast  driving 
of  cars  in  dangerous  places  ? — The  trouble  with  the 
speed  limit  is  the  enforcement  of  it.  I do  not  thirds 
even  a new  speed  limit  at  a much  higher  level  will 
be  enforced  in  many  oases,  and  one  wiU  then  have  a 
law  which  is  enforced  in  some  oases  and  not  enforced 
in  others.  That  seems  to  me  very  bad  from  the 
public  point  of  view. 

5286.  It  woidd  be  enforced  where  the  offender  is 
caught.  That  is  the  case  with  ah  laws  ? — No,  it  is 
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not  always  so.  You  may  take  the  case  to-day  of  a 
vehicle  and  a trailer  on  solid  tyres  which  I think, 
speaking  from  memory,  is  limited  to  6 or  8 miles  an 
hour.  You  very  seldom  hear  of  the  police,  for 
instance  in  London,  summoning  the  owners  of  those 
vehicles  for  exceeding  6 miles  an  hour.  You  can  see 
them  passing  every  day  down  Whitehall  probably 
going  at  16  or  18  miles  an  hour.  It  would  not  be 
fair  or  reasonable.  They  are  not  driving  to  the 
public  danger.  They  are  perfectly  safe  travelling  at 
that  sjDeed ; in  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  traffic  it  is  much  better  they  should  go  at  that 
speed. 

5287.  To  get  them  out  of  the  way  quickly  ? — To 
keep  them  moving. 

6288.  That  is  all  I want  to  ask.  I wanted  to  ascer- 
tain your  views  about  it.  Now  about  routes.  You 
maintain  you  have  the  right  to  use  any  public  street 
for  the  pm-pose  of  business  ? — ^We  maintain  very 
strongly  that  the  roads  belong  to  the  public  ; that  if  a 
local  authority  wants  to  debar  any  particular  class 
from  using  a road,  that  authority  must  go  through 
the  formality  of  getting  it  closed  under  the  conditions 
of  Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  which  deals 
with  the  subject. 

6289.  There  may  often  be  particular  reasons  why 
one  road  or  another  should  be  closed,  but  you  do  not 
think  it  should  be  done  arbitrarily  ? — It  is  just  those 
very  varying  reasons  that  we  are  afraid  of.  If  you 
give  every  local  authority  the  right  to  close  a road 
to  a certain  class  of  traffic  you  will  have  all  sorts  of 
extraneous  matters  taken  into  consideration.  I think 
before  any  of  the  King’s  subjects  are  prevented  from 
using  the  roads  full  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  matter.  It  should  not  be  on  the  mere  decision 
of  a local  authority ; there  should  be  a proper 
enquiry. 

5290.  Would  that  be  one  of  the  matters  you  would 
refer  to  the  area  commissioner  ? — No  ; I do  not  want 
to  overload  the  area  commissioner.  I think  it  should 
be  dealt  with  under  the  legislation  dealing  with  roads. 
I would  give  the  area  commissioner,  as  I said  just  now, 
the  right  to  say  a particular  road  is  dangerous  for 
the  particular  class  of  omnibus  which  proposed  to 
use  it.  That  is  the  only  power  I would  give  him. 

5291.  We  have  already  spoken  about  services  and 
time-tables  and  fares.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything 
under  those  headings  ? — No  ; with  the  increasing 
mmaber  of  vehicles  the  cpiestion  of  time-tables  is 
becoming  more  difficult  every  day,  and  you  can  quite 
see  the  difficulties  which  an  omnibus  owner  might 
get  into  passing  through  the  areas  of  various  licensing 
authorities  ; the  different  authorities  might  fix 
different  times. 

5292.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  medical  tests  for 
drivers  ? — Compulsory  medical  tests,  no. 

6293.  I suppose  all  your  companies  have  medical 
tests  ? — I think  practically  every  member  of  my 
Association  has  a medical  test  in  regard  to  drivers. 

5294.  But  you  would  not  wish  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory by  Statute  ? — ^Not  in  the  first  place.  I 
wortld  require  a man  applying  for  a licence  to  sign  a 
form  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  suffering  from 
certain  disabilities  and  diseases.  If  he  could  not 
sign  it  honestly  I would  require  a medical  certificate. 

5295.  You  would  agree  to  a statement  being  made 
by  him  ? — I tliink  so. 

5296.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  a technical  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  licences  ? — ^No  ; I do  not  think 
it  is  going  to  do  much  good.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
learn  how  to  manipulate  a oar  sufficiently  well  to 
understand  how  to  drive  it  rormd  a square  and  how 
to  back  it  down  a lane.  That  is  not  the  way  accidents 
arise.  Accidents  arise  from  foolhardiness  and  lack 
of  judgment.  I have  sought  the  views  of  several  of 
our  members.  None  of  us  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
average  driver  in  France  is  any  better  than  the  average 
driver  in  England. 


5297.  There  is  a test  in  France  ? — Yes,  and  it  leads 
to  a lot  of  disagreeable  features.  There  are  ways  in 
France  of  getting  through  the  test  and  ways  of  not 
getting  through  the  test. 

5298.  In  paragraph  57  you  say  that  drivers  must 
be  re -licensed  in  each  area.  I suppose  you  are 
dealing  there  with  drivers’  licences  ? — The  driver  and 
the  conductor,  I should  have  said. 

5299.  And  you  tliink  one  licence  should  cover  the 
coirntry  ? — ^Yes.  I think  it  is  a great  hardship  to 
require  that  a driver  who,  for  instance,  has  been 
licensed  in  the  City  of  Newcastle,  should  be  licensed  in 
another  fifteen  or  eighteen  neighbouring  boroughs  or 
mban  districts  under  their  licensing  powers.  If 
they  want  to  do  it,  each  of  those  licensing  authorities 
can  call  on  him  to  wear  their  badge,  and  he  might  be 
covered  with  badges. 

5300.  You  think  there  should  be  uniform  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  passengers  and  to  enable  a 
conductor  to  refuse  to  take  on  board  undesirable 
people  ? — ^Yes,  and  I would  strongly  urge  that  all, 
what  I might  call,  police  regulations  dealing  with 
the  conduct  of  passengers  and  the  conduct  of  the 
driver  and  conductor  should  be  made  as  general  as 
possible  for  the  whole  coimtry,  so  that  we  may  have 
uniformity  and  so  that  those  regulations  can  be 
administered  as  a police  matter  quite  independent 
of  the  question  of  the  licensing  of  an  omnibus  to  ply 
for  hire  on  a route. 

5301.  In  regard  to  msurance,  you  do  not  object  to 
third-party  insurance  being  compulsory  on  public 
service  velxicles,  p>rovided  it  does  not  rule  out  mutual 
and  other  schemes  ? — ^That  is  the  attitude  we  adopt. 

5302.  That  is  practically  the  proposal  in  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill*  ? — ^Yes. 

5303.  You  approve  of  that  ? — Yes. 

5304.  What  abojjt  stopping  places  and  stands  ? — 
Stopping  places  and  stands  are  matters  which  should 
come,  not  under  the  licensing  authority,  but  imder  the 
local  authority.  For  instance,  it  may  be  a Rural  District 
Coimcil  without  licensing  powers.  What  we  say  is 
that  the  public  who  use  the  omnibuses  are  entitled  to 
demand  to  be  taken  up  and  set  down  at  some  reason- 
able place.  Sometimes  licensing  authorities  have  a 
tendency  to  fix  stands  in  very  out  of  the  way  places. 

6305.  Who  fixes  the  places  now  ? — It  is  rather  in 
the  melting  pot  at  the  moment.  Under  the  old  Acts 
they  are  fixed  by  bye-laws.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  a bye-law  passed  and  in  amending 
it  afterwards.  Of  late  years,  however,  there  have 
been  a number  of  clauses  included  in  Bills  which  give 
power  to  fix  stands  by  Regulation,  and  the  standard 
clause  provides  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  who 
can  hold  an  inquiry.  In  that  form  we  are  quite 
satisfied. 

5306.  Then  in  paragraph  62,  you  object  to  the 
acts  of  certain  licensing  authorities  in  adapting  pro- 
perty for  the  purpose  of  omnibus  stations  and  then 
requiring  payment  ? — ^That  is-  a recent  difficulty 
which  is  arising.  I had  a case  of  a city  where  they 
want  10s.  a week  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  a stand,  and 
in  granting  futm’e  licences  they  will  probably  say, 
“ We  will  only  grant  you  a licence  subject  to  your 
going  on  to  that  stand.”  If  an  omnibus  o-wner 
working  a service  from  that  station  had  to  pay  a 
similar  sum  to  go  on  to  some  private  property 
prescribed  by  half  a dozeii  other  licensing  authorities 
on  the  route  over  which  he  ran,  it  would  become 
very  onero-us. 

6307.  You  object  to  being  compelled  to  use  the 
stand  ? — ^It  is  the  compulsion  to  which  we  object. 

5308.  Passing  to  paragraph  53, 1 note  that  you  think 
Regulations  sho"uld  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
country  ? — ^Yes.  I have  kept  repeating  that,  because 
now  that  omnibuses  traverse  such  long  distances 
we  regard  it  as  very  important. 

5309.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
about  uniformity  of  Regulations  ? If  not,  we  will 
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go  on.  to  the  question  of  co-ordination  and  the  rail- 
ways. Your  view  is  that  the  coiuitry  is  now  so  well 
covered  with  omnibuses  that  there  is  not  much  room 
for  railway  oronibuses  in  addition  ? — In  mo.st 
cases  it  would  mean  the  superimposition  of  a railway 
omnibus  service  on  what  is  to-day  a satisfactory 
existing  omnibus  service. 

6310.  I suppose  more  will  be  done  through  co- 
ordination between  the  railway  companies  and  the 
omnibus  services  ? — That  is  the  line  on  which,  I 
think,  the  present  position  will  develop.  The  past 
has  not  been  easy  because  railway  companies  have 
been  very  jealous  as  regards  allowing  omnibuses  to 
use  their  property  and  go  into  their  stations,  but  I 
think  that  feeling  is  dying  down  now. 

5311.  That  was  probably  because  they  were  denied 
the  powers  to  go  on  the  roads  themselves  ? — No,  I 
thinlv  it  was  because  in  the  early  days  they  thought 
they  could  in  the  long  run  kill  the  road  passenger 
transport.  They  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  whatever  they  may  do,  they  are  not  going  to  kill 
it,  and  that  co-ordination  is  the  best  thing  for  them. 

5312.  You  have  nothing  definite  to  suggest  on  those 
lines  ? — No  ; I do  not  thinls  I can  suggest  very  much 
except  that  there  has  been  a number  of  cases  where 
co-ordination  has  worked  very  well.  My  company 
in  Birmingham  do  a big  business  with  the  railway 
companies  in  connection  with  the  Shakespeare 
comitry. 

5313.  Stratford-on-Avon? — Yes.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  run  special  trains  to  Leamington  in  the 
summer  with  American  and  other  visitors  who  board 
our  coaches  and  char-a-bancs  there,  go  round  the 
coimtry  and  are  landed  back  in  the  evening. 

5314.  The  Great  Western  have  a great  many  buses 
of  their  o-\vn  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  that  particular  area. 
We  do  the  same  with  the  London,  Midland  and 
Scottish  from  Coventry.  Tourists  do  the  round  trip. 

6315.  You  find  that  worlis  quite  satisfactorily  ? — 
It  works  veiy  well. 

6316.  That  means  the  railways  are  feeding  you,  and 
you  are  feeding  the  railways,  which  is  mutually 
advantageous  ? — Yes. 

5317.  That  I think  deals  with  most  of  your  points. 
Then  you  give  us  a summary.  You  wish  to  have  a 
vigorous  road  policy,  .providing  for  re-construction 
and  so  on,  of  roads  ? — That  is  so.  I ought  to  have 
said  at  the  begiiming  that  my  Association  was  a 
party  to,  and  generally  supports,  the  recommenda- 
tions* which  were  put  before  you  by  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley  on  behalf  of  the  road  organisations. 

5318.  I do  not  think  I need  trouble  you  to  go 
through  all  these  specific  recommendations  in 
paragraphs  72  to  76.  We  have  dealt  with  most  of 
them.  Is  there  any  one  to  which  you  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I intended 
it  more  as  a summing  up  of  what  I had  set  out  in 
greater  detail  earlier  in  my  evidence. 

6319.  Passing  to  the  Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill 
which  is  now  before  the  House  of  Lords,  you  have 
already  dealt  with  some  of  the  points  raised  ; for 
example,  qualification  of  drivers  of  mechanically- 
propelled  veliicles,  we  have  dealt  with  that ; we  have 
dealt  with  speed.  Now  coming  to  paragraph  81, 
what  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  having 
some  mechanical  device  for  governing  the  speed  of  a 
motor  vehicle  ? — I have  had  experience  of  vehicles 
with  governed  engines.  I was  working  omnibuses  in 
Vienna  before  the  War,  and  there  they  insisted  upon 
having  these  governors  fitted.  The  effect  was  that 
they  sometimes  got  you  into  a very  awkward  position. 
A driver,  tinning  out  of  a line  to  pass  a vehicle, 
speeded  up  and  suddenly  cut  his  engine  out,  because 
he  got  above  the  speed  which  the  governor  jDerniitted. 
They  also  demand  a great  deal  of  skill  in  changing 
down  on  hills.  If,  in  changing  down,  you  ran  the 

* Memo.  No.  9,  Vol.  I,  page  196. 


engine  a little  too  fast  you  suddenly  found  it  was  out 
out,  and  you  were  left  dependent  on  your  brakes. 
If  the  man  lost  his  head  and  missed  his  gears  he 
probably  ran  backwards.  I do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
a safe  proposal. 

5320.  In  your  opinion  is  it  practicable  ? Could  not 
any  such  device  be  tampered  with  quite  easily  ? — 
Yes,  the  men  used  to  tie  them  up  occasionally  when 
they  got  out  on  the  country  road.  It  was  a revolving 
ball-governor. 

5321.  It  was  an  ordiziary  governor  ? — Yes.  The 
men  fixed  them  up  so  that  they  were  not  bothered 
by  them  again  rmtil  they  came  back. 

6322.  From  the  point  of  view  of  restricting  the 
speed  of  men  who  wish  to  exceed  the  limit  it  would 
be  ineffective  ? — Yes,  and  if  you  are  going  to  fix  it 
at  a maximum,  you  have  to  allow  some  margin  above 
that  maximum,  and  I do  not  Imow  that  it  would  be 
very  much  use  on  a modern  vehicle. 

5323.  What  about  insurance  against  tliird-party 
risks  ? I understand  your  view  to  be  with  regard  to 
public  service  vehicles  that  you  are  willing  to  accept 
that  with  certain  provisions  ? — Yes. 

6324.  As  regards  private  oars,  have  you  anything 
to  say  ? — The  difficulty  of  compulsory  insurance  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  only  option  is  a national 
scheme,  or  certainly  some  form  in  which  there  is 
control;  otherwise  one  gets  the  difficulties  of  insurance 
companies  picking  and  choosing  between  good  and 
bad  risks. 

5325.  I suppose  an  insurance  company  would  not 
refuse  to  insure  altogether  tmless  the  person  in  ques- 
tion was  a very  dangerous  driver  ? The  object  of  an 
insurance  company  is  to  get  all  the  business  they  can, 
at  a price  ? — ^At  a price.  I think,  taken  as  a whole, 
they  would  not  refuse,  but  they  are  m the  position 
practically,  if  they  put  their  heads  together,  of 
IDreventing  a man  driving  a veliicle. 

6326.  If  he  is  so  bad,  woffid  not  that  be  a public 
advantage  ? — ^Yes,  but  one  does  not  quite  like  to  make 
the  insurance  company  the  judge. 

5327.  You  mean  the  hisurance  company  would 
really  become  the  licensing  authority  ? — ^To  some 
extent  they  would  have  it  within  their  power. 
Another  point,  of  course,  is  the  difficulty  of  assessing 
the  soundness  of  msmance  companies. 

5328.  You  mean  if,  as  a condition  of  granting  a 
licence,  the  licensmg  authority  had  to  make  sure  that 
the  man  was  msured,  they  would  also  have  to 
determine  what  insurance  company  they  would 
accept  ? — ^That  is  so.  There  might  be  quite  a nice 
business  for  an  insurance  company  of  no  great  stand- 
ing who  for  a little  liigher  premium  wordd  ask  no 
questions  and  insure  you. 

5329.  Passing  to  Clause  5 m this  Bill,  paragraph  83 
of  your  Memorandum,  you  thmk  the  powers  given  to 
the  Mmister  are  excessive  as  regards  the  use  of  and 
dealing  with  highways  generally  ? — No,  I do  not 
thhik  I went  as  far  as  that.  What  I said  was  that 
according  to  the  Bill  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Mmister 
could  make  Regulations  about  almost  anything  in 
comiection  with  the  use  of  the  roads  and  the  vehicles 
using  them.  These  Regulations  even  to-day,  and  more 
so  m the  future,  are  gomg  to  affect  a very  large  section 
of  the  public,  and  we  would  prefer  that  there  should 
be  some  opportmrity  of  dealing  with  them,  such  as 
is  given  if  they  are  in  a Bill,  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  made  by  the  Minister’s  Order. 

5330.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  excessive  ministerial 
power  ? — ^No,  for  many  reasons.  I do  not  think  that 
the  matter  gets  the  same  consideration  possibly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  when  it  is  dealt 
with  by  Order,  as  when  it  is  dealt  with  by  a Bill. 

5331.  As  regards  paragraph  84,  I take  it  you  are  not 
in  favom’  of  the  proposal  to  alter  the  level  of  roads  in 
order  to  slow  down  traffic  ? ^No,  I think  it  is  an 
almost  impossible  suggestion.  You  must  take  this  into 
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consideration,  that  people  driving  motor  cars  on  the 
roads  are  not  necessarily  all  local  residents.  They 
may  be  corniag  from  the  other  end  of  England.  One 
can  imagine  a person  like  that  coming  along  a road 
on  a dark  night,  with  a little  snow  falliirg,  entering 
a district  and  suddenly  finding  himself  shot  up  into 
the  air  because  he  had  met  what  in  Ireland  is  known 
as  a double  bank,  and  had  taken  it  at  too  quick  a 
pace. 

6332.  You  think  that  proposal  might  lead  to  other 
dangers  as  great  as  those  which  it  is  designed  to 
prevent  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  be  a 
greater  cause  of  accident  than  a prevention. 

5333.  I think  those  are  all  the  questions  I wish  to 
put  to  you,  but  if  I have  omitted  anything  which  you 
want  to  bring  before  us  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  it, 
before  I pass  the  questions  round  ? — On  that  last 
point  I would  like  to  bring  out  that  there  is  a ten- 
dency to-day  for  the  number  of  accidents  which  are 
happening  in  connection  with  omnibuses  to  fall. 
There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  drivers  are  getting 
more  expert,  and  that  the  public  are  getting  more 
accustomed  to  the  liigher  rates  of  speed,  but  the 
figures  which  I have  show  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  every  year  in  the  last  10  years  in 
the  number  of  accidents  reported. 

5334.  You  mean  accidents  in  respect  of  your  own 
vehicles  ? — ^Accidents  involving  a tliird  party.  That 
includes  both  an  accident  involving  a person  and  an 
accident  involving  another  vehicle.  The  figm'es  have 
steadily  decreased.  In  1918  our  average  per  million 
miles  was  183  accidents. 

6335.  "When  you  say  " our  average,”  to  what  are 
you  referring  ? — ^My  j4isooiation  ; we  have  a mutual 
insurance  scheme.  In  1918  the  average  number  of 
accidents  per  million  miles  rmi  was  183  ; in  1927  it 
had  fallen  to  118,  which  is  a very  considerable  fall. 
That  is  borne  out  by  some  figrues  which  were  recently 
published  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  Stoke-on-Trent 
in  which  he  shows  that  the  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  omnibuses  has  decreased  although  the 
number  of  omnibuses  has  increased. 

5336.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  bring 
out  ? — ^That,  I think,  is  all. 

6337.  (ikfr.  Learmonth)  : I have  just  one  or  two 
questions  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Howley.  With  regard  to 
the  suggestion  in  paragraph  13,  and  I think  it  is 
repeated  later  in  the  Memorandum,  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a road  advisory  committee,  I gather  that  one 
of  your  main  reasons  for  suggesting  that  committee 
is  that  the  road  users  have  little  say  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  they  contribute  ? — That  is  so. 

6338.  Of  course,  we  all  know  ratepayers  and  tax- 
payers generally  have  very  little  say  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  money  which  they  contribute  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5339.  I suppose  that  you  would  still  leave  the 
expenditure  upon  those  works  which  the  advisory 
committee,  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  are  to 
determine,  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  ? — 
That  is  so.  I would  limit  it  altogether  to  an  advisory 
capacity. 

5340.  And  the  local  authorities  would  still  be 
responsible  for  the  expenditme  ? — ^Yes. 

5341.  Do  you  not  think,  therefore,  as  a general 
principle,  the  local  authorities  should  be  the  parties 
who  should  determine,  subject  no  doubt  to  what  the 
Minister  of  Transport  may  say,  what  improvements 
or  works  are  to  be  carried  out  on  the  roads  ? — ^The 
way  we  looked  at  it  was  this  : we  are  now  providing 
in  taxation  £39,000,000  a year.  We  rather  felt  that 
the  people  who  are  providing  that  and  who  are  not 
necessarily  in  the  local  authority  in  any  one  particular 
area,  have  some  right  to  have  their  voice  heard. 

6342.  Would  not  that  apply  generally  to  all  tax- 
payers and  the  money  whioh  they  contribute  ? — It 
applies  to  all  taxpayers,  but  the  view  that  we  took 
was  that  a constituted  body  like  this  on  which  the 
actual  road  users  have  a representation  to  the  extent 


of  33|  per  cent,  would  be  able  to  give  more  expert 
assistance  than  possibly  could  be  given  by  people 
who  were  not  themselves  in  daily  touch  with  the 
roads. 

5343.  You  know  at  present  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port is  advised  by  his  officials  with  regard  to  those 
various  improvements  which  are  proposed  by  local 
authorities  before  the  question  of  a grant  is  decided  ? 
— That  is  so. 

5344.  And  the  local  authorities,  after  all,  represent 
the  public  in  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

5345.  They  are  the  elected  representatives.  Do 
you  still  think  in  view  of  those  considerations  that 
you  should  take  the  control  of  these  questions  prac- 
tically out  of  their  hands  ? — I have  just  said  that  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  away  the  control.  This  is 
purely  am  advisory  committee.  It  is  an  advisory 
body  which  will  cover  the  areas  of  many  authorities. 
Therefore  I say  that  advice  from  them — and  I am 
not  giving  them  any  executive  power — should  be 
most  valuable  both  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  local 
authorities. 

5346.  But  you  would  leave  the  ultimate  decision 
with  the  local  authorities,  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Minister  ? — That  is  so. 

5347.  With  regard  to  your  objection  to  the  altera- 
tion in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  of  the  definition  of 
express  carriages,  I do  not  recollect  at  the  moment 
but  I think  the  express  carriage  has  no  special 
privilege  as  compared  with  the  other  types  of  carriage 
imder  the  Bill  ? — No  special  privilege. 

5348.  The  point  that  you  make  is  simply  one  of 
competition  ? — One  of  competition  and  of  main- 
taining for  the  public  adequate  stage  carriage  services. 

5349.  You  do  not  wish  to  see  the  express  carriage 
interfering  with  the  stage  carriage  ? — No,  because  in 
my  opinion  if  there  was  legislation  on  the  lines 
suggested  the  stage  carriage  would  gradually  dis- 
appear. Nobody  would  want  to  work  a stage 
carriage. 

5350.  You  refer  in  several  paragraphs  I think, 
but  I will  take  paragraph  22,  to  the  competition  of 
the  small  owner.  I think  generally  you  suggest  that 
in  licensing  the  applicant  should  be  required  to  give 
an  adequate  service  ? — That  is  so. 

5351.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  where  the 
small  owner  was  first  in  the  field  and  had  not  really 
increased  his  fleet  to  give  an  adequate  service  ? — If 
he  is  rmable  to  give  an  adequate  service  he  must 
contemplate,  at  some  time  or  other,  other  licences 
will  be  given  on  the  route. 

5352.  You  would  not  eliminate  him  altogether, 
would  you  ? — I personally  always  try  to  come  to  a 
settlement  with  them  when  I can  in  these  cases. 

5353.  Would  you  make  it  a condition  that  licences 
should  not  be  given  to  anyone  ■unless  they  were 
prepared  to  provide  what  the  licensing  authority, 
whoever  it  might  be,  considered  an  adequate  service  ? 
— I think  that  is  really  the  whole  basis  of  the  control. 

5354.  That  would  be  a condition  precedent  ? — Yes, 
you  must  give  an  adequate  service. 

5355.  Now,  one  of  your  objections,  I think  it  is 
stated  in  paragraph  36,  to  the  continuation  of  the 
licensing  authorities  is  that  many  of  them,  I think 
you  put  it,  are  themselves  trading  in  passenger  road 
transport  ? — That  is  so. 

5356.  Your  general  view  is  that,  given  adequate 
service,  there  should  be  no  competition  ? — That  is  so. 

5357.  If  the  town  council,  say,  is  providing  an 
adequate  service,  then  according  to  you  there  should 
be  no  competition  there  ? — No. 

5358.  Why  should  that  be  an  objection  to  them 
remaining  as  the  licensing  authority  ? — Because  they 
do  not  quite  limit  it  to  that.  In  some  cases  the 
local  authorities  apply  for  and  obtain  power  to  run 
beyond  their  areas  altogether.  In  other  cases  they 
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have  asked  owners  of  omnibuses  to  terminate  their 
services  at  a tramway  terminus  and  transfer  all  the 
people  to  the  tramways. 

6359.  But  you  agree  that,  given  the  licensing 
authority  to  be  affording  an  adequate  service,  there 
should  be  no  competition  ? — There  should  be  no 
competition. 

6360.  I do  not  quite  follow,  therefore,  why  you  should 
state  that  the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  trading 
in  passenger  transport  services  should  be  an  objection 
to  their  being  the  licensing  authority? — Because  their 
judicial  capacity  for  considering  an  application  for 
a licence  is  bound  to  be  biased  by  their  view  of  what 
facilities  should  be  given  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  themselves  are  running  passenger  road  transport 
vehicles.  I will  give  you  an  example,  which  is  a 
Scotch  example.  I will  not  mention  any  names.  In 
that  case  the  Corporation  required  the  local  omnibus 
company  to  remove  their  omnibuses  from  a certain 
stand  in  the  public  street  because  they  said  that  the 
omnibuses  there  were  creating  congestion. 

5361.  You  are  referring  to  Glasgow,  in  George 
Street  ? — If  I may  I would  rather  not  mention  names. 
A few  months  after  those  omnibuses  had  been  re- 
moved, the  Corporation  came  along  and  they  placed 
their  own  onmibuses  on  the  same  stand. 

5362.  Yes,  but  my  point  is  rather  this,  that  if  I 
understood  your  view  aright  there  would  not  have 
been  within  the  bounds  of  that  unnamed  Corporation 
any  other  omnibus  services  if  the  Corporation  them- 
selves were  affording  an  adequate  service  ? — No. 
I explained  to  the  Chairman  quite  clearly  that  while 
I said  there  should  not  be  competition  on,  for  instance, 
their  tramway  route,  nothing  should  be  done  which 
would  prevent  the  omnibus  services  coming  in  from 
the  outside  and  running  over  the  route,  and  of  course 
they  will  require  a stand  as  well  as  the  local  people. 

{Chairman) -.The  Witness  made  that  quite  clear 
before. 

6363.  (Mr.  Learmonth):  I thmkso,  and  I so  under- 
stood him,  but  I also  understood  him  to  say  that  out- 
.side  omnibus  companies  should  not  pick  up  passengers 
on  the  route  ? — Not  local  passengers. 

6364.  On  the  route  upon  which  the  Corporation 
was  engaged  with  either  a tramway  or  an  omnibus 
service,  I understood  ? — ^Well,  yes  ; a tramway 
service  was  what  I said.  As  regards  an  omnibus 
service  I would  like  perhaps  to  qualify  it  in  this  way, 
that  if  they  had  an  established  omnibus  service  which 
was  adequate  I do  not  think  they  should  be  competed 
with,  but  if  there  was  somebody  else  providing  an 
adequate  service  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
justification  for  the  Corporation  taking  such  action 
as  they  could  to  get  rid  of  that  person  who  is  providing 
that  service,  and  then  establish  their  own. 

6366.  I quite  agree.  With  regard  to  yom-  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  appointment  of  area  commissioners, 
I do  not  Imow  whether  you  have  considered  the 
evidence  previously  laid  before  the  Commission  ? — 
I am  afraid  I have  only  considered  part  of  it. 


5366.  Sir  Henry  Maybury  gave  us  very  interesting 
information  regarding  the  work  in  America,  where 
ajDparently  there  are  commissioners  who,  in  the  first 
place,  have  to  certify  as  a condition  precedent  to  a 
licence  being  granted  that  public  convenience  and 
necessity  require  such  operation,  and  thereafter  the 
licensing  authority,  which  is  practically  the  same  I 
understand  as  here,  may  grant  the  licence.*  Would 
something  of  that  nature  not  meet  your  view  ? — ^That 
is  to  some  extent,  of  course,  the  same  idea  as  underlies 
my  proposal. 

5367.  No.  You  rather,  as  I take  it,  suggest  that 
the  commissioners  will  take  the  place  entirely  of  the 
existing  authority  ? — I think  it  would  simplify 
matters  considerably.  I cannot  see  any  happy 
existence  for  a commissioner  who  has  to  make  a 
recommendation  which  is  wUly  nilly  to  be  given  effect 
to  by  a local  licensing  authority. 

5368.  You  can  understand  there  would  be  very 
great  objection,  I imagine,  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  to  their  being  ousted  from  their  jurisdic- 
tion ? — I quite  see  that,  and  I think  you  have  only  got 
to  read  Sir  Henry  Maybury’s  words  to  see  that  he  had 
that  in  the  back  of  his  mind  the  whole  time  he  was 
speaking. 

5369.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  a half-way  house 

that,  your  suggestion  and  the  existing ? — I 

am  perhaps  rather  freer  to  express  my  mind  on  that 
than  Sir  Henry  Maybury  was  at  that  time.  The 
present  method  of  licensing,  which  is  part  of  our  local 
government  system  of  the  comitry,  has  been  in 
existence  for  many  years  and  I agree  it  is  a very  big 
thing  to  suggest  a change. 

5370.  Would  you  agree  that  something  on  the  lines 
of  that  system  which  apparently  does  have  effect  in 
America  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system  ? — It  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present 
system. 

5371.  But  would  it  be  acceptable  to  your  Associa- 
tion ? — I can  quite  see  it  would  be  so  cumbersome  that 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  workable.  You  would  have 
a commissioner,  or  a public  service  commissioner  as 
they  have  in  America,  who  would  first  consider  the 
application,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was  a 
public  necessity  he  would  give  a certificate.  Then 
you  would  have  to  go  with  that  certificate  to  all  these 
licensing  authorities  and  demand  a licence. 

5372.  That  is  the  method.  If  you  have  not  a 
certificate  you  cannot  get  a licence  ? — No,  but  I 
rmderstand  that  having  got  the  certificate  you  were 
bound  to  get  the  licence.  You  would  be  no  better  off 
if  it  was  still  left  to  the  licensing  authority  to  say 
“ You  have  a certificate  from  Mr.  Jones.  We  do  not 
care  about  Mr.  Jones.  He  is  nothing  to  us.  We  wiU 
not  give  you  a licence.” 

(Mr.  Learmonth)  : I rather  think  it  still  remains 
with  the  licensing  authority  to  grant  the  licence  or 
not,  but  I am  not  quite  clear  about  that. 

* Q.  621-3,  Vol.  1,  page  70. 
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5373.  (Major  Salmon)  : Mr.  Howley,  you  do  not 

state  in  paragraph  7 what  the  extra  length  of 
roads  has  been  since  1910.  I think  you  give  the 
cost  in  1925-26,  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  1910-11. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  the  extra  length  of  road  is  ? — I 
am  afraid  I could  not  give  you  that  without  referring 
to  my  papers. 

5374.  Has  the  length  been  very  much  increased  ? — • 
It  probably  has  been  increased,  but  not  to  any  very 
great  extent. 

5376.  When  you  quote  £194  per  mile  for  main- 
tenance of  road  in  Sheffield  in  1928,  and  you  compare 

(34491  M) 


it  with  a figure  of  £259  for  1910,  is  the  £269  the  actual 
amount  that  it  cost  in  1910,  or  are  you  increasing  it 
to  the  value  of  money  to-day  ? — ^No,  I understand  it 
is  the  actual  cost.  I put  in  the  statement.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  it. 

6376.  It  is  rather  important,  if  you  are  going  to 
make  a comparison  ? — There  is  no  statement  in  the 
Report  to  that  effect  and  I do  not  think  it  is  so.  I 
think  it  is  the  actual  outlay. 

5377.  What  was  the  1910  figure  ? — I do  not  think 
any  adjustment  has  been  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
Surveyor  for  the  changed  value  of  money. 
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5378.  So,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  say  this,  that  the 
roads  to-day  are  costing  considerably  less,  having 
regard  to  the  value  of  money  ? — Having  regard  to  the 
value  of  money,  yes. 

5379.  When  you  mention  £194  for  Sheffield,  can  you 
tell  the  Commission  what  the  average  figme  is  for  the 
whole  country  ? — ^No,  I can  not. 

5380.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  your 
view  omnibus  services  have  reached  their  saturation 
point  ? — ^They  are  certainly  nearing  that  point.  I 
will  not  say  there  are  not  still  some  routes  which 
may  be  served  by  onuribuses.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  there  are,  on  some  routes,  more  onmibuses  than 
are  necessary. 

5381.  As  regards  the  size  of  buses  running  in  the 
country  and  the  size  of  buses  running  in  London, 
for  instance  ; is  it  not  more  economical  in  running 
costs  to  have  larger  buses  rather  than  smaller  ones  ? — 
It  is  if  there  is  the  traffic  to  fill  the  larger  bus.  It  will 
be  cheaper  per  seat  than  the  smaller  one,  but  in  the 
cormtry,  of  course,  you  have  many  conditions  to 
meet  which  you  have  not  in  the  towns.  For  instance, 
trees  along  the  roads  and  things  like  that,  and  very 
often  if  you  rrm  a double-decker  omnibus  you  have 
to  contend  with  obstructions  in  the  way — low  railway 
bridges  which  you  often  meet  on  coimtry  roads. 

5382.  Am  I correct  in  assmning  that  in  certain 
provincial  towns  you  run  the  larger  size  rmits  ? — Yes, 
and  on  certain  country  roads. 

5383.  You  have  regard  to  the  locality  ? — Yes. 

5384.  You  refer  to  the  burden  of  taxation  on  buses, 
and,  in  paragraphs  11  and  12,  you  make  a comparison 
as  between  the  railways  and  the  omnibuses.  Did 
you  take  the  figures  of  the  current  year  when  the 
petrol  tax  has  been  in  operation  ? — Yes. 

5385.  Therefore,  a year  ago,  before  the  operation 
of  the  petrol  tax,  the  comparison  was  not  cj^uite  so 
good  from  the  bus  point  of  view  ? — No.  There  was  a 
difference.  I set  out  the  figures  in  pa,ragraph  11. 
It  costs  a thirty-two  to  thirty-fom’  seater  single- 
deck omnibus  in  the  country,  on  an  average,  about 
£75  a year  to  meet  the  petrol  tax. 

5386.  Of  course,  the  petrol  tax  was  put  on  for  a 
definite  object  ? — Yes. 

5387.  But  still  you  say  it  is  a burden  on  the  buses  ? 
— ^We  have  to  pay  it. 

5388.  I notice  in  the  Report  on  the  Administration 
of  the  Road  Fund  for  the  year  1927—1928  that  the 
expenditure  per  mile  for  the  maintenance  of  Class  I 
roads  was  £544  ? — That  will  be  an  average  throughout 
the  country. 

5389.  The  Sheffield  figure,  of  comse,  is  only  £194, 
so  I am  afraid  the  Sheffield  figure  is  a little  misleading, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  for 
Class  I roads  for  the  year  1927-1928  was  £544  per 
mile  ? — But  you  must  compare  like  with  like.  For 
instance,  in  London  the  cost  is  over  £1,000.  In  some 
of  the  country  areas  it  will  probably  be  less.  In 
the  case  of  Sheffield,  these  are  substantially  the  same 
roads  which  have  been  maintained. 

5390.  But  if  you  take  the  table  showing  the 
expenditure  on  highways  since  the  extension  of  the 
Sheffield  City  boimdaries  in  1901 — I have  that  Report 
before  me — =I  observe  that  in  1927  the  cost  per  mile 
was  £245,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  if  you  take 
the  country  as  a whole  the  cost  works  out  at  an 
average  of  £544  per  mile  ? — Yes.  I do  not  put 
forward  these  figures  in  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  roads.  I put  them  forward  to 
support  my  argument  that  the  re-made  roads  will  be 
as  cheap  or  cheaper  to  maintain  than  the  old  water- 
bound  macadam  roads,  and  the  only  figures  I have  to 
substantiate  are  those  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Road  Surveyor  of  Sheffield. 

6391.  Now  we  come  to  omnibus  operation,  para- 
graph 19.  Do  I xmderstand  you  to  say  that  on  long- 
distance services  you  would  make  it  illegal  for 


conductors  to  pick  up  passengers  other  than  at 
fixed  stopping  places  ? — That  would  be  the  effect 
of  it. 

5392.  And,  therefore,  you  would  by  that  means  do 
away  with  unfair  local  competition  ? — That  is  so. 

5393.  As  regards  rural  services,  do  you  suggest 

that  the  authority  should  have  the  right  to  say  that 
a particular  part  of  an  area  should  be  covered  by  a 
bus  service  because,  in  their  view,  the  public  require 
it  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I would  give  that  power.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  give  that  power  very  well, 
because  it  is  quite  evident  that  an  omnibus  owner 
who  was  called  on  to  work  an  unremunerative  route, 
and  an  imremimerative  route  only,  could  not  carry 
on  the  business.  But  I think  it  would  be  cpxite  open 
to  an  authority  to  say  “We  want  you  who  are 
working  a good  route  to  extend  your  service  to  give 
facilities,  which  2:iossibly  are  unremimerative  in 
themselves.”  'k,. 

5394.  In  other  words,  your  first  suggestion  is  that 
operators  of  omiribuses  for  certain  areas  should  have  a 
monopoly  ? — The  word  “ monopoly  ” perhaps  does 
not  quite  cover  it,  because  these  licences  are  issued 
from  year  to  year.  A monopoly  rather  contemplates 
that  a man  who  can  not,  perhaps,  carry  out  fully  the 
duties  which  he  embarks  on,  can  still  continue 
in  that  state  because  he  has  a monopoly.  In  the  case 
of  omnibus  working,  the  x^osition  is  reviewed  every 
twelve  months. 

5395.  I suppose  you  have  heard  of  licensing  laws  ? — 
I have. 

5396.  And  it  is  considered  by  the  authorities  that 
imder  the  licensing  laws  a licence  carries  with  it  a 
monoijoly  value  although  it  is  renewable  annually. 
Is  there  any  difference  in  the  analogy  between  the  bus 
which  has  an  area  to  cover  and  has  a monopoly  to 
run  over  it  ? It  is  true  your  licence  is  renewed 
annually,  but  can  you  point  to  any  difference  in  it  ? — 
It  is  rather  different,  if  I may  say  so,  from  a monopoly 
in  other  directions.  For  instance,  the  railways,  to 
some  extent,  have  a monopoly  on  their  own  roads, 
and  it  is  a very  big  thing  to  change  that.  That  is  to 
say,  if  anybody  wanted  to  build  a parallel  railway 
they  would  have  to  go  to  Parliament  and  they  would 
have  to  spend  very  considerable  sums,  but  the 
licensing  authority,  if  they  see  that  an  omnibus 
owner  is  not  properly  conducting  his  service,  have  the 
right  to  license  someone  else  on  that  route.  So  that  I 
agree  with  you  thus  far,  that  it  is  a limited  monopoly 
or  franchise.  I would  rather  put  it  in  that  way. 

5397.  Assuming  that  he  has  what  you  term  a 
franchise  for  a certain  area,  the  authority  then  should 
have  the  right  to  p>rotect  the  p>ublic,  (i)  as  to  the 
maximum  fare  that  should  be  charged,  (ii)  that  an 
efficient  service  shoidd  be  rmr  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  authority,  and  (iii)  that  the  area 
should  be  covered  by  facilities  for  the  jjublic  even 
though  at  the  time  you  had  that  franchise  you  were 
not  covering  that  particular  part  of  the  area  ? — I 
would  agree  with  that  so  long  as  it  was  coupled  with 
the  xji'ovision  that  the  omnibus  service  is  to  be 
carried  on  at  a rate  which  will  not  cause  loss  to 
the  operator. 

5398.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
authority  to  assess  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a loss  to 
the  operator  or  not,  inasmuch  as  the  authority  would 
not  have  any  control  over  the  management  ? — Might 
I put  it  the  other  way,  that  if  you  give  a controlling 
authority  power  to  regulate  or  lay  down  the  services 
you  may  run  and  the  fares  which  you  may  charge 
and  that  authority  has  no  mterest  at  all  in  making 
that  service  remunerative,  you  can  ruin  any  omnibus 
proprietor. 

5399.  I can  cxuite  appreciate  that  it  would  be 
irecessary  for  you  to  have  the  xsrotection  of  an  appeal, 
if  you  were  asked  to  run  a service  at  a figure  that  was 
unreasonable.  I am  always  assuming  that  reason 
ableness  steps  in  ? — Subject  to  that  I agree  with 
you. 
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5400.  I was  rather  interested  to  hear  you  make  the 
remark  that  you  did  not  see  any  objection  to  a 
maximum  figure  being  prescribed  so  far  as  fares  were 
concerned.  Has  your  experience  not  taught  you 
that  the  maximum  often  becomes  the  minimum  ? 
— I am  in  favour  of  a maximum  which  is,  as  I said, 
not  fixed  on  any  particular  stage  or  any  particular 
route,  but  is  a general  maximum.  I think  the 
maximum  should  be  fixed,  as  it  has  been  fixed  in  the 
case  of  the  tramways,  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  all 
conditions. 

5401.  You  have  suggested  m paragraph  37  the 
substitution  of  area  commissioners  for  the  present 
local  authorities  as  licensmg  authorities  ? — Yes. 

5402.  And,  if  I understood  your  evidence  correctly, 
you  are  really  dividing  that  into  two  parts,  (i)  that 
you  would  set  up  an  advisory  committee  ? — Roads 
Committee. 

5403.  And  (ii)  that  you  would  have  an  area 
commissioner  ? — Yes. 

5404.  May  I know  what  is  hi  your  mmd  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  advisory  committee  ? — The  advisory 
committee  would  be  one  which  would  consider  matters 
and  make  recommendations  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  does 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport.  That  is  to  say,  that  if 
the  Minister  or  the  local  authorities  hi  the  various 
areas  covered  by  the  advisory  committees  contem- 
plated making  a new  road  through  a district,  the 
appropriate  advisory  committee  would  express  their 
views  on  it. 

5405.  (Chairman).:  May  I interpose  for  one  moment 
I believe  there  are  two  Committees  in  London. 
There  is  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  and 
there  is  the  Roads  Advisory  Committee,  a statutory 
body,  that  advises  on  roads  ? — There  is  a standing 
body,  established  by  the  Roads  Act  I tlihik,  which  is 
appointed  by  the  Minister.  I think  I am  right  in 
saying  that  it  meets  at  infrequent  intervals  and,  in 
fact,  does  little  or  no  work. 

5406.  That  is  the  Roads  Advisory  Committee  ? — ■ 
Yes.  It  meets  occasionally  and  deals  with  matters 
which  are  put  to  it  by  the  Mhiister. 

5407.  (Major  Salmon) : What  you  are  suggesting  is 
an  advisory  traffic  committee  ? — I was  suggesting 
they  should  have  fairly  wide  powers  hi  comiection 
with  roads  and  other  matters  which  come  into  the 
question  of  traffic. 

5408.  They  should  deal  with  co-ordination 
generally  ? — To  some  extent  thejr  might  deal  with 
co-ordmation,  but  they  should  not  be  given  any 
executive  powers. 

5409.  Purely  advisory  to  the  area  commissioner  ? 
—Yes. 

5410.  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  if  the  area 
commissioner  were  the  nominee  or  the  representative 
of  the  Mhiistry  of  Transport  ? — I would  much  prefer 
he  was  not  a Government  official.  I have  suggested 
that  he  should  be  nominated  by  this  elected  body  and 
appointed  by  the  Minister.  It  probably  would  be 
necessary  to  give  the  Minister  a certain  right  to 
object  to  names  if  he  did  not  like  them,  but  if  we  cut 
out  the  advisory  committee  we  come  back  to  an 
officer  of  the  Ministry,  and  I do  not  think  I can 
recommend  making  the  control  of  both  the  roads  and 
to  some  extent  midoubtedly  the  control  of  traffic 
conditions  jiurely  a question  to  be  decided  by  an 
official  of  the  Ministry. 

5411.  But  if  you  are  making  an  analogous  case  to 
that  of  London,  the  Chairman  of  the  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  hi  London  was  an  important  official  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  ? — Yes. 

5412.  And  the  members  of  that  Committee  repre- 
sented different  hiterests  ? — ^Yes. 

5413.  They  only  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Would  there  be  any  serious  objection  to  following  on 
the  same  lines  as  London  ? — I have  to  some  extent 


followed  on  the  same  lines,  that  is  to  say,  I have  kept 
them  a purely  advisory  body,  but  there  was  the  further 
point  of  who  was  to  nommate  the  area  commissioner 
and  I would  prefer  that  the  area  commissioner  should 
be  nominated  by  that  body  rather  than  that  he  should 
be  nominated  or  appointed  by  the  Minister  without 
any  recommendation. 

5414.  The  duties  of  the  area  commissioner  should 
include  that  of  granting  licences  ? — Yes. 

5415.  In  open  court,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hear  any 
objection  that  anyone  hiterested  might  desire  to 
make  ? — Yes. 

5416.  Competing  companies,  local  authorities  or 
railways  ? — Yes. 

5417.  He  would  also  act  as  the  co-ordinator  for 
the  whole  of  the  traffic  within  that  area  ? — That  is  so. 
I am,  of  course,  at  the  moment  only  speaking  in  regard 
to  omnibus  passenger  traffic. 

5418.  But  you  would  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  deal  with  it  entirely  for  the  whole  of  the  traffic  ? 
— I have  not  considered  that.  I am  on  the  question 
of  passenger  traffic  at  the  moment. 

5419.  We  will  take  passenger  traffic.  Would  you 
not  consider  passenger  traffic  on  railways  as  part  of 
the  passenger  traffic  ? — Certainly.  I thought  you 
referred  to  other  forms  of  transport. 

(Chairman)  : You  mean  goods  carried  on  the 

roads  ? 

5420.  (Major  Salmon)  : You  are  excluding  com- 
mercial vehicles  ? — Yes. 

5421.  Because  you  have  not  given  it  sufficient 
consideration  ? — That  is  so. 

5422.  If  you  had  such  commissioners,  and  you 
divided  the  country,  roughly,  into  twelve  parts, 
there  would  be  twelve  commissioners  and,  therefore, 
it  would  necessitate  having  a co-ordinating  head  so 
as  to  have  general  regulations  throughout  the  country. 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so,  but  the  area  commissioners 
would  not  be  empowered  to  make  regulations. 

5423.  They  should  not  make  local  regulations 
within  their  area  ? — Only  in  regard  to  the  licences 
they  grant,  but  not,  if  I understood  you  aright,  general 
regulations  affecting  the  public  in  the  way  of  behaviour 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

5424.  No,  that  class  of  regulation  probably  would 
be  made  by  a Government  Department  as  heretofore, 
but  the  co-ordination  of  traffic  and  the  granting  of 
licences  should  be  within  the  scope  of  the  duties  of 
the  area  coimnissioners  ? — That  is  so. 

5425.  But  it  would  be  essential,  following  on  that, 
to  be  certain  that  the  whole  twelve  were  following 
the  same  principle  throughout  the  cormtry  ? — Yes. 

5426.  Otherwise  there  would  be  confusion  ? — Yes. 

5427.  Do  you  thinlc  it  is  reasonable  that  local 
authorities  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  parldng 
places  for  private  persons  running  buses  or  coaches  ? 
I think  that  the  local  authority  should  provide  stands 
for  the  vehicles  they  licence  for  their  local  services. 

5428.  Under  this  scheme  the  local  authority  would 
not  be  the  licensing  authority  ; how  would  it  operate 
under  the  new  conditions  ? — I would  put  it  the  same 
way,  but  in  different  words.  That  is  to  say,  vehicles 
which  are  licensed  to  ply  for  hire  as  omnibuses, 
stage  by  stage,  in  and  out  of  a town,  should  be 
provided  with  stands  in  the  streets,  because  you  are  in 
that  case  providing  for  the  service  to  the  public  who 
live  in  that  area,  but  vehicles  of  the  nature  of  coaches 
and  char-a-bancs  which  come  from  a distance,  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  required  to  find  either  their  own 
stands  in  a garage  or  yard,  or  to  go  on  to  a parking 
place  which  is  set  aside  for  the  pmpose  and  for  the 
use  of  which  they  would  possibly  have  to  pay.  That, 
I might  say,  is  more  or  less  the  arrangement  which 
applies  to-day  in  Blackpool,  where,  of  course,  there 
is  a very  difficult  form  of  traffic  to  be  dealt  with. 
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5429.  In  London,  do  the  local  authorities  provide 
any  accommodation  for  buses  to  pick  up  or  set  down 
people  ? — In  London  they  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets. 

6430.  Why  should  not  the  same  thing  apply  in 
large  provincial  cities  ? — To  some  extent  traffic  is 
different  in  the  country  areas.  You  see,  it  is  not  so 
frequent.  Very  often  an  omnibus  has  ten  minutes 
or  a quarter  of  an  hom  to  wait  after  its  arrival  before 
it  goes  out  again,  and  that  is  generally  one  of  the 
difficulties  that  has  to  be  faced.  I quite  agree  with 
you  that  many  of  the  local  authorities  are  obsessed 
with  the  idea  that  they  have  extreme  traffic  congestion 
in  their  streets  which,  to  a person  accustomed  to 
London  conditions,  is  almost  absurd. 

5431.  You  are  not  pressing  the  point  that  the  local 
authorities  in  big  provincial  towns  should  be  asked 
to  provide,  free  of  charge,  stands  for  omnibuses  ? — 
No.  The  Chairman  asked  me  that  and  I put  it  roimd 
the  other  way,  that  what  we,  as  owners  of  vehicles 
which  are  working  as  stage  carriages,  object  to  is  being 
told  that  we  must  go  on  to  that  piece  of  ground 
and  must  pay  so  much  a year  for  standing  our 
omnibuses  there.* 

5432.  You  gave  us  one  case  rmder  that  head  ? — Yes- 

5433.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  objected 
to  local  authorities  restricting  buses  from  going  down 
a particular  street.  Would  that  apply  also  to  the 
area  commissioner,  if  he  objected  to  buses  going 
down  a particular  street  ? — Not  if  that  objection  was 
based  either  on  congestion  of  traffic,  or  on  account  of 
that  street  being  unsuitable  for  omnibuses,  but  only 
if  it  were  merely  because  the  local  authority  have  a 
service  of  their  own  running  down  the  street  and, 
therefore,  they  want  to  put  you  into  the  neighbouring 
street. 

5434.  So  long  as  the  area  commissioner  was  an 
independent  person,  and  had  a reasonable  objection 
on  the  ground  of  traffic  facilities  for  the  public  and 
thought  it  was  "undesirable  to  run  buses  do"wn  a 
particular  street,  you  would  see  no  objection  ? — No, 
I would  not. 

6435.  As  regards  speed,  do  I understand  you  to 
say  you  would  not  limit  the  speed  of  any  licensed 
vehicle  ? — No,  I would  not. 

5436.  You  think  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  for  a 
bus  to  go  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour  in  any  part  of 
the  country  ? — They  are  doing  it  to-day  regularly. 
Many  of  them  probably  do  it  do"wn  Whitehall. 
Thirty  miles  an  ho"ur  is  a speed  which  is  very  easily 
reached. 

5437.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  higher  the  speed 
of  the  bus,  the  more  damage  it  does  to  the  road  ? — 
I agree  that  damage  goes,  to  some  extent,  "with  speed. 

6438.  And,  therefore,  that  the  buses,  if  they  were 
all  allowed  to  go  at  unlimited  speed,  would  be  a very 
large  contributory  factor  in  the  future  extra  cost  of 
roads  ? — I agree.  If  you  limited  buses  to  a walking 
pace,  for  instance,  you  would  not  do  so  much  damage. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advent  of  the  pneumatic  tyre 
on  these  large  vehicles  has,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
siderably reduced  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  roads. 

6439.  But  let  us  assmne  that  the  existing  law 
regarding  speed,  so  far  as  omnibuses  are  concerned, 
remains  unaltered,  those  vehicles  would  do  a certain 
amount  of  damage  to  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

6440.  If  you  gave  them  unlimited  speed  they  would 
do  a relatively  larger  amount  of  damage  ? — Quite  so. 
You  must  have  wear.  If  you  have  an  omnibus  running 
over  a certain  road  you  have  wear  on  that  road.  The 
wear  on  that  road  increases  with  the  speed. 

5441.  Notwithstanding  pneumatic  tyres  ? — No. 
And  that  applies  to  every  vehicle  on  the  road. 

5442.  Yes,  but  the  heavier  the  vehicle,  I suggest 
. . . ? — I agree.  Weight  is  another  factor.  Many 
factors  come  into  it. 

6443.  Therefore  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  motor 
omnibus  is  a heavier  machine  on  the  road  than  a 


private  car,  although  the  speed  of  the  private  oar  might 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  omnibus  ? — It  possibly 
is,  although  in  some  oases  I have  known  roads  brealc 
up  under  fast  private  traffic  as  quickly  as  other  roads 
have  under  heavy  traffic.  There  is  a street  which 
you  probably  all  Imow — Goodge  Street — which  is 
used  by  cabs  going  to  Euston  from  the  West  End. 
That  street  has  a very  fast  cab  traffic  and  a small 
amormt  of  van  traffic,  but  no  omnibus  traffic.  It 
was  re-laid  some  years  ago  now,  and  it  stood  up  for 
a very  short  time  imder  the  fast  traffic  which  it  had 
to  take,  although  there  were  no  omnibuses  on  it. 

5444.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  other  heavy 
traffic  on  the  roads  which  does  as  much  damage  to 
the  road  as  omnibuses.  I am  not  suggesting  it  is 
exclusively  omnibuses  that  do  the  damage  to  the  roads. 
With  regard  to  drivers  and  conductors,  paragraph  55, 
you  observe  that  the  Association  are  not  in  favour  of 
a medical  examination  of  every  driver  as  a precedent 
to  his  obtaining  a licence,  but  that  he  should  fill  up 
a form  to  say  whether  he  is  suffering  from  certain 
diseases  which  may  interfere  with  a proper  carrying 
out  of  his  duties.  Let  us  assume  for  a moment  that 
your  suggestion  is  put  into  practice,  what  would  be 
your  responsibility,  as  the  0"wner  of  a number  of  buses, 
if  a man  who  had  not  told  you  the  truth  was  involved 
in  an  accident  ? You  employed  that  man,  and  you 
find  out  after  the  accident  that  he  was  suffering  from 
a particular  complaint  which,  had  you  kno"wn  of  it, 
would  have  prevented  you  entrusting  him  with  the 
lives  of  the  public.  Would  you  not  be  living  in  a 
fool’s  paradise  by  incurring  extra  responsibility  ? — 
I agree  that  practically  all  the  larger  omnibus  com- 
panies require  medical  examination.  I was  dealing 
with  the  matter  here  rather  more  widely.  I was 
dealing  with  the  driver  of  every  omnibus,  however 
small,  and  whatever  part  of  the  coimtry  it  was  in. 
It  is  a very  desirable  thing,  but  we  are  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a restriction  on  the  individual 
which  is  scarcely  called  for. 

5445.  But  do  not  you  think  it  is  essential  that  the 
man  should  be  medically  examined  before  he  drives 
a bus  ? — No.  As  I say  in  my  Memorandum,  I think 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  have  him  medically  examined 
if  he  cannot  answer  a question.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  a carrier  coming  in  from  a village  into  a 
country  market  town.  I do  not  thinlr  you  should 
require  him  to  be  medically  examined. 

5446.  I am  speaking  more  particularly  of  buses  ? — 
That  would  be  a bus.  I think  in  that  case  it  is  rather 
a hardship  that  that  man  should  have  to  be  medically 
examined.  As  I say,  practically  all  the  larger  under- 
takings which  are  operating  in  busy  centres  require 
medical  examination. 

5447.  In  practice,  you  do  examine  ? — ^We  do. 

5448.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  you  only  find  that  36 
out  of  every  100  men  are  physically  fit  to  drive  ? — 
There  are  a good  many  that  we  turn  down. 

6449.  Therefore,  although  in  practice  you  require 
medical  examination  of  the  driver  of  an  omnibus 
who  has  the  lives  of  many  people  in  his  hands,  you 
do  not  think  the  same  thing  is  applicable  to  a man 
who  has  a less  number  of  people  to  drive  ? Is  that 
the  effect  of  what  you  are  saying  ? — I'D  is  a,  question 
of  degree  to  a large  extent.  I think  that  if  it  were 
held  that  the  drivers  of  all  omnibuses  should  be 
medically  examined,  you  would  have  to  carry  it  on 
and  say  that  the  driver  of  every  vehicle  should  be 
examined. 

6450.  The  answer,  if  I understand  correctly,  is 
that  you  do  in  fact  medically  examine  every  driver  ? — 
We  do  in  fact. 

6451.  Therefore  you,  representing  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  omnibus  proprietors  of  the  country 

. ? — ^I  did  not  say  that,  looking  at  it  purely  from 
an  individual  capacity,  we  would  object  to  a require- 
ment of  this  kind,  but  I think,  looking  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  whole  of  the  omnibus  mdustry, 
it  is  perhaps  asking  a little  more  than  is  necessary. 
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5462.  But  not  more  than  necessary  for  the  com- 
panies to  protect  themselves  ? — ^That  is  so. 

6463.  Although  you  object  on  general  prmciple  to 
this  examination,  in  paragraph  58  you  say  that 
there  should  be  general  regulations  so  that  you,  as 
proprietors  of  buses,  should  have  the  right  of 
demanding  passengers  to  show  tickets  ; that  what  is 
now  a bye-law  on  the  tramways  should  become 
obligatory  on  the  public  when  travelling  on  omnibuses  ? 
— There  are  no  powers  to  make  omnibus  passengers 
show  their  tickets. 

6454.  Your  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a law 
to  compel  them  to  do  so  ? — -Yes. 

5456.  On  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  thmk  the 
public  who  are  riding  on  those  buses  should  get  as 
much  protection  as  you  want  as  owners  of  the  bus  ? 
I am  sorry  to  press  that  point,  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  a little  mconsistent  ? — I am  lai'gely  with  you  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  an  omnibus  to  see  that 
the  man  driving  that  omnibus  is  physically  fit. 

5456.  {Chairman) : It  is  to  his  interest,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes.  He  has  to  pay  if  anything  happens.  But  quite 
apart  from  that,  he  ought  to  take  care,  and  a great 
deal  of  care  is  taken  by  the  bigger  people,  but  when 
you  come  down  to  the  smaller  men  in  the  couirtry 
districts  you  are  practically  coming  down  to  the  same 
conditions  as  apply  to  a motor  driver  of  any  vehicle 
in  the  country,  not  only  an  omnibus. 

5457.  (Major  Salmon)  : In  paragraph  68  of  your 
Memorandum  yorr  say  “Railway  companies  have  but 
little  interest  in  carrying  a passenger  by  road. 
Generally  speaking,  that  passenger  carried  by  rail  will 
yield  as  profit  80  per  cent,  of  his  fare.  If  carried  by 
road  the  railway  company  can  only  expect  to  get  as 
profit  about  20  per  cent,  of  his  fare.”  How  do  you 
arrive  at  that  position  ? — ^The  train,  of  course,  is  a 
very  much  bigger  mrit  than  the  omnibus,  and  if  a 
man  leaves  the  train  and  goes  on  to  an  oimiibus  he 
does  not  make  any  change  in  the  running  of  that  train  ; 
there  is  merely  one  more  empty  seat.  He  goes  on  to 
an  omnibus  where  he  is  only  one  in  30,  which  is  a 
comparatively  high  ratio,  and  assuming  that  the 
railway  company  are  working  that  omnibus,  the 
maximum  difference  between  working  expenses  and 
revenue  which  they  can  expect  is  at  most  not  more 
than  20  per  cent.  Now  that  man  leaves  that  omnibus 
and  goes  back  into  the  train.  If  he  does  not  get  a 
seat  he  hangs  on  a strap,  and  the  increased  cost  of 
working  that  train  is  mflnitesimal.  They  will  do 
much  better  from  passengers  on  their  trams  than  on 
their  omnibuses. 

5468.  Is  the  object  of  this  observation  to  point  out 
that  the  railway  companies’  new  powers  are  such  that 
in  your  view  they  will  not  be  economic  ? — No.  The 
principal  point  that  I wanted  to  bring  out  was  that 
their  interest  in  providing  omnibus  services,  compared 
with  the  interest  of  the  people  whose  sole  business  it 
is,  will  be  very  small ; it  will  be  a side  line  with  the 
railway  companies.  All  the  time  they  will  have  in 
view,  “ Can  we  get  this  man  back  on  the  railway  ? ” 
That  will  be  their  chief  object  in  working  omnibuses. 

6469.  But  surely  there  is  a class  of  public  that 
prefer  the  bus  to  the  train  ? — A very  large  class. 

6460.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : 1 am  going  to  ask  you  to 
go  back  to  your  area  commissioner,  and  I am  going  to 
ask  you  to  clear  my  mind  as  to  his  position  and 
functions.  I think  you  stopped  when  you  were 
becommg  very  interesting.  You  told  the  Chairman 
that  the  area  commissioner  was  to  be  the  licensing 
authority  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5461.  That  in  granting  a licence  he  had  to  take  into 
account  the  services  on  the  railways  ? — ^All  the  pas- 
senger transport  facilities  of  the  district. 

5462.  All  the  passenger  transport  facilities  of 
the  district.  Then  you  told  Major  Salmon  that  in 
addition  to  being  the  lioensiirg  authority  he  was  to  be 
the  co-ordinator  of  the  passenger  transport  in  the 
district  ? — I meant  the  co-ordinator  qua  omnibus 


services.  I do  not  think  we  could  extend  his  co- 
ordinating power  to  control  of  the  railway  companies. 

5463.  May  I ask  you  why  not  ? — ^M^ell,  it  goes 
rather  beyond  my  division  which  I was  applying  to 
this  problem  at  the  moment.  It  might  be  widened 
to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  control  over  the  railways 
to-day. 

5464.  First  of  all,  take  the  tramways.  You  say 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  area  commissioner  in  con- 
sidering an  application  for  a licence  is  to  approve  the 
route  ? — ^That  is  so. 

5465.  How  is  he  going  to  do  that  with  regard  to  an 
existing  tramway,  the  route  having  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  ? — He  will  approve  of  the  route,  and, 
if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  tramway  service,  which  is 
probably  confined  to  a short  length  of  that  route,  is 
satisfactory,  he  will  no  doubt  make  it  a condition  in 
respect  of  licensing  a service  that  the  buses  shall  not 
pick  up  and  set  down  the  same  passenger  on  the 
portion  of  the  route  served  by  the  tramways.  But 
without  further  legislation  he  cannot  say  to  the 
tramway  company  “ You  must  pick  up  or  set  down,” 
or  do  anything. 

6466.  In  other  words,  your  idea  is  that  the  tramway 
company  should  be  left  in  charge  of  that  route  ? — Of 
the  local  traffic. 

6467.  But  I can  conceive  circumstances  where  there 
is  room  for  an  omnibus  as  well  as  the  tramcar  ? — - 
That  would  be  within  the  jirrisdiction  of  the  area 
commissioner.  He  would  hear  all  the  evidence. 

5468.  Is  he  to  have  some  control  over  time-tables 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  so  as  to  co-ordinate  all  the 
omnibus  and  tramway  traffic  on  that  route  ? — What 
I recommended  was  that  he  should  have  control  to  the 
extent  of  saying  that  there  was  too  little  service 
provided,  or  possibly  also  he  might  have  power  to 
say  that  there  is  an  excess  of  service  on  such  and 
such  a route,  but  I think  it  is  quite  unworkable  for  an 
area  commissioner  to  be  given  the  power  of  laying 
down  the  actual  time-table. 

6469.  He  is  not  to  lay  down  the  time-table  ? Who 
is  to  have  power  to  compel  co-ordination  ? — Co- 
ordination is  such  a wide  word  that  I get  lost  in  it 
sometimes.  If  you  tell  me  what 

5470.  It  was  your  own  word.  I think  Mr. 
Shrapnell- Smith  is  the  only  person  who  has  tried  to 
define  “ co-ordination  ” ?* — ^What  I said  in  regard  to 
the  tramways  was  not  protection  from  the  point  of 
view  of  preventing  necessary  services  being  ran  on 
or  beyond  the  tramway  route.  It  was  that  while 
passing  over  the  tramway  route  the  omnibus  would 
not,  so  long  as  that  tramway  was  giving  an  efficient 
service,  be  permitted  to  pick  up  and  set  down  local 
passengers. 

5471.  Really,  that  is  only  a working  arrangement, 
is  it  not  ? — That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

6472.  I want  to  take  you  a little  further  and  get 
your  ideas.  Take  the  case  of  Birmingham,  where  you 
rmi  your  “ Midland  Red  ” omnibus  services.  There 
are  your  omnibuses,  the  Corporation  trams  and  buses, 
and  two  main  lines  of  railway,  each  with  numerous 
sm-burban  services.  Will  you  tell  me  your  idea  as  to 
the  co-ordination  of  traffic  in  that  district  ? — The 
first  stage,  which  is  in  force  to-day,  is  that  the  com- 
pany’s omnibuses,  which  come  in  from  outside  the 
area,  shall  charge  a fare  which  is  twice  the  tramway 
fare  from  the  centre  of  Birmingham  to  the  end  of  the 
tramway  route,  so  as  to  discourage  local  people  from 
riding  on  the  omnibuses  which  are  coming  in  from 
outside,  and  make  them  continue  to  use  the 
Corporation  tramway  service. 

6473.  (Chairman)  : That  exists  to-day,  does  it  ? — • 
That  exists  to-day,  and  has  been  in  existence  since 
1910  or  1912,  I think.  That  had  to  be  varied  after  a 
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time  because  the  people  who  lived  out  in  the  parts  of 
the  city  adjacent  to  the  outer  boundary  were 
complaining  that  the  tramway  service  provided  by 
the  Corporation  was  inadequate,  and  that  as  there  were 
omnibuses  passing  in  from  the  cormtry  with  vacant 
seats,  they  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  ride  m them. 
An  arrangement  was  then  come  to  by  winch  the 
omnibus  company  was  allowed  to  pick  up  those 
people  and  charge  them  double  fare  and  hand  over 
one-half  of  the  fare  to  the  Corporation  Tramway 
Department.  That  is  partly  the  reason  why  I said 
that  I did  not  like  this  method  of  control  by  fares, 
do  not  think  it  is  altogether  fair  to  the  public. 

5474.  iSir  Ernest  Hiley)  : May  I bring  you  back 
to  what  I asked  you  ? How  are  you  going  to  co- 
ordinate the  railways,  the  tramways,  and  the  onmibus 
services  hr  that  jrarticular  district,  and  who  is  to  do 
it  ? — ^I  have  told  you  about  the  Corporatiorr  tramways. 
Now,  the  railways  remam. 

5476.  That  is  a mere  working  arrangement.  I want 
sometliing  bigger  than  that  ? — ^The  Association  propose 
that  air  area  commissioner  should  be  appointed. 
I agree  that  his  control,  as  contemplated  m our 
Memorandum,  will  only  be  over  omnibuses  ; it  will 
only  be  over  the  gi’anting  of  licences.  In  this 
Memorandum  we  have  not  gone  beyond  that.  That 
is  to  say,  we  have  only  considered  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  control  of  the  licences ; giving 
permission  to  rim  on  a route.  So  far  as  omnibuses 
are  concerned,  the  area  commissioner,  rmder  the 
powers  which  are  given  to  him  to  take  all  questions 
of  passenger  transport  in  the  area  into  consideration, 
can,  so  far  as  the  omnibuses  are  concerned,  limit  the 
services  on  particular  roads  where  other  facilities  are 
provided.  I caimot  carry  you  further. 

5476.  I do  not  want  to  prolong  this  indefinitely,  or 
ask  you  questions  which  you  are  not  prepared  to 
answer,  but  once  again  have  you  any  scheme  for 
co-ordinating  the  railway  services  with  the  trams  and 
buses  ? If  you  have  not  thought  of  it,  just  say  so  ? — 
No.  As  I said,  I think  the  only  way  in  which  co- 
ordination can  be  worked  at  the  present  time  is  by 
through -bookings  and  the  serving  of  the  stations 
en  route  by  the  omnibuses,  so  that  the  railway 
companies  could  run  their  trains  with  less  frequent 
stops  and  serve  intermediate  areas  by  a transfer  at 
certain  railway  stations  from  the  train  to  the  omnibus. 

5477.  Is  that  to  be  brought  about  voluntarily,  or 
is  there  to  be  any  person  or  authority  in  control  ? — 
Some  of  us  are  hoping  that  since  the  railway 
companies  have  obtained  their  powers  a voluntary 
arrangement  of  that  kind  can  be  brought  about. 

5478.  You  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  any  legislation  ? — Legislation  for  the 
railway  is  exceedingly  difficult.  I have  dealt  with  a 
method  of  controlling  the  omnibus  service,  but  I see 
great  difficulties  in  bringing  the  two  under  one 
control,  which  is  really  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  satisfactorily  control  the  total  traffic. 

6479.  You  know  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  for  London  by  means  of  a pool  ? — ^Yes.  That 
might  apply  in  certain  particular  eases,  but  it  would 
not  be  very  wide.  You  could  not  apply  that 
throughout  the  country. 

6480.  You  see  no  objection  to  it,  do  you  ? — ^The 
main  line  railways  have  not  yet  been  brought  in  in 
London. 

6481.  I am  aware  of  that. — ^I  see  a good  many 
difficulties  on  the  railway  side. 

6482.  I judge,  by  the  opening  words  of  paragraph  66, 

that  the  Association  is  rather  protective,  shall  we 
say  ? “ The  Association  are  prepared  and  always 

have  endeavoured  to  co-ordinate  road  passenger 
transport  with  railway  transport  so  long  as  such 
co-ordmation  did  not  entail  restriction  on  the  develop- 
ment of  road  transport.”  That  is  rather  protective 
of  your  own  interest,  is  it  not  ? — ^I  agree.  We  have, 

I am  afraid,  built  up  an  omnibus  business  which  must 


have  affected  the  railways  to  some  extent.  We  have 
heard  the  evidence  given  here  by  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  on 
behalf  of  the  railway  companies,  and  we  have  come 
here  and  said  that  this  business,  which  we  have 
developed,  should  be  to  some  extent  considered  on 
its  merits,  and  not  made  subservient  to  the  railways. 

6483.  I think  everyone  will  agree  with  that,  only 
you  have  not  got  any  scheme  in  your  mind  for  pro-, 
moting  this  co-ordination  of  the  traffic  ? — No,  and 
I do  not  think  it  is  really  necessary  to  a very  great 
extent.  It  can  be  done  to  some  extent,  but  given  a 
revival  in  the  trade  of  the  country  I think  there  is 
going  to  be  traffic  both  for  the  roads  and  for  the 
railways. 

5484.  I will  leave  that  point.  I take  it  that  you 
are  going  to  take  away  many  of  the  existing  functions 
of  the  local  authorities  ? You  take  away  their 
licensing  powers,  and  you  put  them  in  a minority 
on  the  advisory  committee  ? — I suggest  the  advisory 
committee  might  be  divided  into  thirds. 

5485.  One-third  only  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
local  authority  ? — Yes. 

5486.  They  are  in  a minority  on  that  committee  ? — 
Yes. 

5487.  The  route  is  to  be  suggested  by  the  applicant 
for  the  licence  ? — In  his  application  to  the  area 
commissioner,  the  applicant  would  have  to  set  out 
what  route  he  is  applying  for. 

5488.  It  is  to  be  approved  by  the  commissioner. 
Where  does  the  road  authority  come  in  there  ? — Very 
often  the  road  authority  does  not  come  in  to-day. 
The  route  may  be  over  a coimty  road  which  is  situated 
in  an  urban  district. 

5489.  Quite  right  ? — In  which  case,  of  course,  the 
licensing  authority  would  be  the  Urban  District 
Council. 

5490.  Take  it  as  I put  it  originally.  What  voice 
is  the  road  authority  to  have  ? — I think  the  road 
authority  woidd  be,  and  should  be,  entitled  to  make 
their  representations  when  the  application  is  being 
considered  by  the  area  commissioner.  My  idea  would 
be  that  he  would  hold  an  open  court. 

5491.  And  the  road  authority  would  have  no  veto 
at  all  ? — I do  not  thinlc  they  should  have  a veto  so 
far,  certainly,  as  the  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  are 
concerned,  and  after  all  the  road  authority  can 
always  move  through  the  Roads  Act  to  have  any  road 
declared  unsuitable  for  a particular  class  of  vehicle. 

5492.  Take  it  a step  further.  Now  you  come  to 
the  stages  of  your  journey.  Who  is  to  fix  those  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  stages  or  the  stands  ? 

5493.  The  stages. — The  stages  to-day  are  fixed 
by  the  operator. 

6494.  And  the  local  authority  is  to  have  no  voice 
again  ? — No.  They  have  no  voice  to-day  in  the  case 
of  tramways. 

5495.  You  would  not  give  them  any  control  as  to 
the  stopping  places  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — I 
would  give  them  negative  control  in  regard  to  stopping 
places.  That  is  to  say,  they  could  make  representa- 
tions. In  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  roads,  I think  that 
if  they  claimed  that  a certain  stopping  place  was 
dangerous  they  would  be  entitled  to  say  to  an  area 
commissioner,  “ This  is  a dangerous  place  for  the 
omnibus  to  stop,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
debarred  as  a stopping  place.” 

5496.  One  by  one,  all  the  functions  of  the  local 
authority  are  subject  to  review  ? Is  that  your 
attitude  ? — In  reference  to  the  passenger  transport 
in  their  area. 

5497.  I think  suggestions  of  that  sort  might  not 
commend  themselves  to  Parliament  ? — I can  imagine 
them  commending  themselves  to  Parliament,  but 
perhaps  not  to  the  local  authority. 

6498.  But  they  would  not  go  through  easily  1 — 
No,  there  would  be  great  difficulty. 
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5499.  In  fact  Sir  Henry  Maybury  told  us  there 
was  no  chance  of  taking  away  the  licensing  power. 
Would  you  agree  with  that  ? — I thinls  there  is  a 
feeling  to-day  amongst  many  licensing  authorities 
that  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  getting  too  much  for 
them.  They  may  not  like  to  say  bluntly  that  they 
want  it  taken  away,  but  they  would  not  be  unhappy 
if  it  were  taken  away. 

6500.  [Lord  Northampton)  : I am  afraid  I am  not 
yet  quite  clear  regarding  the  functions  of  the  area 
commissioner  and  the  area  advisory  committee  that 
you  recommend.  I imderstand — please  tell  me  if  I 
am  wrong — that  the  area  commissioner  deals  with 
nothing  but  licensing  and  restriction  of  omnibus 
services  in  the  way  which  you  have  described  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6501.  He  is  not  a member  of  the  area  advisory 
committee,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — No. 

5502.  And  the  area  advisory  committee  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  licensing — they  cannot  be  held  liable 
in  any  way  for  that  ? — No. 

5503.  Vou  say  in  paragraph  72  (c)  that  the  area 
advisory  committees  are  to  advise  the  Minister  of 
Transport  with  regard  to  road  works  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  thereon.  I suppose  you  realise 
that  the  expenditure  of  money  on  road  works  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  highway  authorities, 
who  have  power  to  levy  rates  to  carry  out  that  work, 
and  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  no  powers  at 
all  with  respect  to  those  works  except  as  to  grants, 
which  he  can  refuse  ? — He  can  refuse  grants,  and  of 
late  years  he  has  made  special  grants  in  respect  of 
bye-passes  and  other  works  of  that  kind. 

5504.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  preferable  that 
this  advisory  committee  should  advise  or  make 
representations  to  highway  authorities  direct  instead 
of  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  ? — The  London 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  deals  with  the  question 
of  new  roads,  such  as  new  roads  for  the  docks,  and 
they  have  advised  the  Minister  with  regard  to  these 
matters.  I think  a somewhat  similar  feature  might 
be  adopted  in  connection  with  these  provincial 
committees. 

5505.  I should  have  thought  the  circumstances 
would  be  very  different.  I gather  that  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  highway  authorities  will  apparently 
be  exercised  by  the  area  advisory  committee  ? — No, 
the  advisory  committee  are  not  an  executive  com- 
mittee. They  are  only  an  advisory  committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  They  do  not  take  away  any  of 
the  executive  powers  of  the  local  highway  authorities 

6506.  They  merely  express  their  opinions  ? — Yes. 

5507.  You  said  that  you  imagined  a point  of 
saturation  has  been  nearly  reached  regarding  adequate 
bus  services.  Were  you  thinking  of  airy  particular 
class  of  bus  services  ? — I dealt  with  that  matter 
rather  generally.  There  are  still  places  where 
facilities  are  I’equired.  On  the  other  hand  we  think 
the  facilities  are  to-day  too  great  in  some  places  and 
that  there  are  already  too  many  buses  rumiing. 

5508.  Are  omnibuses  interchangeable  from  one 
route  to  another  ? — Yes.  There  are  some  routes  on 
which  you  cannot  run  a double-deck  bus  owing  to 
bridges,  but  a single-deck  omnibus  can  as  a rule  be 
changed  over. 

5509.  You  have  mentioned  the  question  of  the 
provision  of  workmen’s  services  on  omnibuses.  But 
are  buses  on  the  same  basis  as  the  tramways  in  that 
respect  ? They  are  not  under  any  statutory  obliga- 
tions to  provide  workmen’s  fares  ? — Where  you  are 
working  an  urban  class  of  service  and  if  you  wish 
adequately  to  serve  the  public  you  have  got  to  run 
omnibuses  in  some  oases  as  early  as  5.30  a.m.  to  take 
men  to  work,  and  probably  a large  number  between 
6.30  a.m.  and  7.30  a.m. 

5510.  Are  the  fares  charged  at  these  hours  generally 
higher  than  the  tramway  fares  ? — No.  As  a rule  in 


the  urban  cases  some  concession  is  given,  but  in  other 
cases  the  whole  of  the  fares  are  practically  down  to 
what  might  be  called  workmen’s  fares  on  the  tramway. 
There  are  very  few  of  these  urban  fares  which  are  over 
Id.  a mile,  and  Id.  a mile  is  generally  the  limit 
at  which  many  of  the  tramways  work. 

5511.  We  were  told  by  a Witness  that  the  tramways 
were  the  only  means  of  transport  capable  of  coping 
with  the  peak  hour  traffic  because  they  could  carry 
as  a rule  more  passengers  than  the  buses.*  Do  you 
agree  with  that  or  is  it  possible  to  increase  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  buses  ? — A six-wheel  omnibus  can 
carry  about  78  passengers,  which  is  very  nearly  as 
many  as  a tramcar  can  carry. 

5512.  {Ghamnan)  ■.  That  would  be  a double-decker  ? 
— Yes,  double-decker  six-wheel  omnibus. 

5513.  (Lord  Northampton)  : Are  those  buses 

actually  working  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  in  Wolver- 
hampton. The  difficulty  regarding  buses  at  the 
moment  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  restricted  in  size 
as  compared  with  the  tramcar.  You  are  permitted 
to  build  a tramcar  bigger  than  you  are  permitted 
to  build  a bus,  and  as  a rule  a tramcar  is  heavier  and 
therefore  capable  of  carrying  many  additional 
passengers. 

5514.  Are  you  restricted  by  weight  per  axle  or  by 
length  ?—  Both.  The  length  is  restricted  in  the  case 
of  the  single-decker.  The  Minister  recommended 
that  local  authorities  should  restrict  the  length  to 
26  feet  although  27  feet  6 inches  is  the  limit  laid  down 
in  the  Order.  The  six  - wheel  bus  is  allowed  to  be  built  up 
to  30  feet,  but  many  tramcars  are  longer  than  that. 

5515.  The  biggest  buses  at  the  moment  can  carry  as 
many  passengers  as  the  trams  ? — In  London  the 
trams  are  very  large  and  seat  between  80  and  90,  but 
most  of  the  trams  in  provincial  towns  are  not,  I 
think,  any  bigger  than  what  a six -wheeled  double- 
deck  omnibus  can  be  built  to. 

5516.  You  said  in  paragraph  18  somethmg  about 
strict  adherence  to  time-tables  being  obligatory  for 
all  buses.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enforce  that  and  that  it  would  be  easiljr  evaded  ? A 
man  could  put  up  a defence  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  keep  to  the  times  ’ — ^That  is  happening.  Many 
licensing  authorities  to-day  have  a time-table,  and 
frequently  owmg  to  some  mechairical  defect  in  the 
vehicle,  the  haclmey  carriage  ins23ector  or  the  chief 
constable  goes  to  the  bigger  company  and  says 
“ Will  you  take  up  the  service  on  Mr.  So  and  So’s 
route — Ills  bus  has  broken  down.”  The  bigger 
company  has  then  to  ffiid  a bus  and  carry  the  service 
until  this  man  has  repaired  his  defect  and  returns. 

5617.  You  spoke  about  a scheme  of  national  third- 
party  iirsurance.  Was  it  your  idea  that  a national 
fimd  should  be  raised  out  of  an  increased  fee  for 
licences,  and  that  all  compensation  should  be  paid  out 
of  that  fund  ? — ^I  should  prefer  to  keep  the  two  matters 
separate,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  you  were  going 
to  make  an  insurance  scheme  obligatory  you  must  in 
time  control  it  in  some  way.  I do  not  like  the  idea 
that  a driver,  compelled  to  go  to  an  iusurance 
company,  may  have  his  livelihood  taken  away  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  company  and  the  other  companies, 
who  are  working  together,  refuse  to  issue  a policy. 
Also,  as  I told  the  Chairman,  it  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
mushroom  insurance  companies  which  will  take  on 
risks  which  the  bigger  insurance  comiaanies  will  not 
accept.  LUtimately,  I thiirk,  it  would  end  in  either 
some  State  insm-ance  scheme  for  i^roviding  for  this  or 
some  form  of  State  guarantee  in  res]pect  of  the  risk. 
I have  not  considered  it  in  detail. 

5618.  Did  you  contemplate  all  motor  vehicles 
coming  into  the  scheme  ? — 1 think  so. 

5519.  Do  you  not  think  that  a system  of  State 
guarantee  would  be  likely  to  make  some  peo^de  more 
careless  than  they  would  otherwise  be  ? — I do  not 
think  the  driver  would  be  likely  to  distinguish  much 
between  a big  insurance  company  and  the  State. 

* Q.  4496,  Vol.  1,  page  315, 
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You  probably  mean  that  he  might  be  influenced  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  State  would  not  refuse  him  a 
policy.  There  is  certainly  that  point  about  it.  An 
insurance  company  may  say  " We  have  told  you 
already  once  or  twice  that  if  you  have  another 
accident  we  will  not  take  your  risk,  and  now  you  have 
come  to  the  end  of  your  tether  and  we  refuse  you  a 
policy.”  There  is  that,  but  it  seems  rather  far- 
fetched. 

5520.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  clarify  my  mind 
about  the  stage  carriage  and  the  express  carriage. 
Am  I right  in  saying  that  the  stage  carriage  is  in  the 
main  an  omnibus  plying  for  hire  within  an  urban 
district  ? — It  would  be  uirder  present  licensing  con- 
ditions in  a towm  or  an  urban  district  because  licensuig 
laws  do  not  extend  to  rural  districts,  but  I would 
rather  you  considered  it  as  being  a vehicle  which  is 
plying  for  hire  stage  by  stage  all  along  the  route,  not 
picking  and  choosing. 

5521.  But  the  route  itself  ? — ^May  be  hr  or  out. 

5522.  But  in  the  main  inside  ? — ^Not  necessarily. 

5623.  It  can  go  into  outside  districts  ? — Yes. 

5524.  Can  you  give  me  any  indication  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  fares  charged  on  these  stage 
carriages  ? — The  fares,  as  I told  the  Chairman,  are, 
roughly  speaking,  about  Id.  a mile  single  fare  ; 
return  tickets  are  probably  20  per  cent,  less  per  mile. 

6525.  The  express  carriage  starts,  I presrune,  at  a 
given  spot  in  the  urban  district  and  covers  a very 
much  longer  distance  than  the  stage  carriage  ? — ^Yes, 
as  a rule  it  does. 

5526.  Is  the  charge  per  mile  the  same  ? — It 
is  about  the  same,  but  generally  speakmg  it 
can  be,  I think,  a little  less,  because  you  are  running  at 
a higher  speed  and  you  have  a passenger  who  is 
paying  you  a larger  sum  whom  you  carry  over  a 
greater  length.  You  get  more  money  out  of  him,  and 
at  the  higher  speed  you  are  riuming,  you  are  reducing 
your  running  costs  ; you  get  a bigger  mileage  per  day 
out  of  the  vehicle  and  that  reduces  overhead  charges. 
But  there  is  not  much  as  between  the  two  ; it  is 
somewhere  about  Id.  a mile. 

6527.  Would  it  be  correct  to  describe  a vehicle 
running  from  London  to  Cardiff  as  an  express  carriage  7 
— ^That,  I think,  is  what  is  contemplated  in  the  draft 
Bill  as  an  express  carriage. 

5528.  The  point  I want  to  make  is  this.  Does  this 
express  carriage  really  compete  with  the  stage 
carriage  ? In  the  case  of  a long  trip  such  as  I have 
indicated,  surely  the  passengers  would  start  early 
in  the  morning  and  there  would  be  no  picking 
up  or  interference  with  stage  carriage  traffic  on  the 
way  ? — ^In  the  case  of  Cardiff,  which  is  a long  way, 
they  would  probably  leave  by  10  a.m.,  but  in  the  case 
of  Cambridge,  which  is  not  so  far,  you  may  have  a 
vehicle  running  to  Cambridge  every  hour  from 
London. 

6629.  With  regard  to  paragraph  32  of  your 
Memorandum,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  trips 
and  excursions,  T see  you  say  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph that  “ it  should  not  be  necessary  to  extend 
any  licensing  control  over  these  vehicles  other  than  at 
the  point  of  departure.”  What  exactly  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? Do  you  mean  that  no  control  at  all  should 
be  exercised  over  them  ? — ^To-day  an  ordinary 
char-a-banc  plying  for  hire  from  an  ordinary  centre 
like  Birmingham,  is  able  to  run  out  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  round  that  district  carrying  the  people 
picked  up  in  Birmingham  and  coming  back  in  the 
evening  without  being  licensed  anywhere  except  in 
Birmingham  where  it  picks  up  its  passengers. 

5530.  ( Chairman) : That  is  the  law  now  ? — Yes, 
but  rmder  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  it  is  contemplated 
that  no  public  service  vehicle  shall  run  through  any 
area  without  getting  a licence  to  run  in  that  area. 
We  who  operate  these  vehicles  say  that  that  condition 
will  be  most  onerous.  These  vehicles  rmming  from 


the  Midlands  to  Skegness  or  Llandudno  will  pass 
through  a very  large  number  of  licensing  areas,  and 
although  they  will  be  passing  through  them  without 
picking  up  or  setting  down  they  will  have  to  obtain 
a licence  from  each  of  those  areas,  which  is  a big 
business. 

5531.  [Lord  Clarendon)  : But  would  the  bus  going 
from  Birmingham  to  Llandudno  have  to  get  a licence 
from  each  area  tlu’ough  which  it  passed  ? — -Not  unless 
it  wanted  to  iDick  up  passengers  in  those  areas.  If  it 
were  merely  passing  through,  it  would  not  require 
a licence,  but  the  proposal  in  the  draft  Bill  is  that 
licences  will  be  necessary.  We  suggest  that  would 
be  an  onerous  condition  on  this  class  of  vehicle. 

5532.  You  would  admit  that  some  form  of  control 
— ^I  do  not  say  that  particular  form — is  necessary, 
other-wise  you  would  have  to  face  the  probability  of 
this  particular  class  of  traffic  growing  mordinately 
and  creating  still  fmther  congestion  on  roads  already 
congested  ? — Yes,  but  they  would  still  -under  the 
present  system  be  reqi-iired  to  take  out  a licence  if 
they  wanted  to  pick  up  anybody  at  any  pomt  on  the 
road. 

5533.  It  -will  not  stop  them  rmming  ? — No,  but  I 
do  not  think  you  co-uld  extend  to  these  coaches  and 
char-a-bancs  a requirement  to  get  licences  in  every 
area  through  which  they  rim.  It  would  be  too 
onerous,  but  you  must  extend  over  them  full  police 
control.  I thuik  it  is  desirable  that  conditions  which 
appertain  to  the  powers  of  the  local  licensing  authority 
should  be  quite  distinct  from  police  control,  which 
should  be  of  a general  nature  and  more  or  less  the 
same  all  over  the  country. 

5534.  Now  let  us  pass  to  the  next  paragraph  which 
deals  -with  private  hire  vehicles.  You  suggest  that 
these  particular  vehicles,  together  with  all  other  types 
of  public  service  vehicles,  should  comply  with 
constructional  requirements.  What  exactly  do  yon 
mean  by  that  ? Do  you  mean  that  the  private  hire 
vehicle  should  be  more  of  the  character  of  a small 
bus  ? — ^No,  the  constructional  requirements  would  of 
course  vary  -with  the  type  of  vehicle,  but  they  would 
comprise  such  things  as  adequate  brakes  and  things 
of  that  sort.  We  feel  that  it  is  only  right  that  every 
vehicle,  of  whatever  kind,  which  is  let  out  for  hire, 
should,  before  it  is  first  licensed,  comply  with  certain 
definite  regulations,  so  as  to  ensure  that  it  is  a safe 
and  suitable  vehicle  to  put  on  the  road. 

5635.  This  paragraph  applies  not  so  much  to  the 
construction  of  the  carriage  as  to  the  mechanical  parts 
and  the  brakes  and  so  forth  ? — ^Yes,  the  less  regulation 
there  is  about  anything  that  is  not  a matter  of  safety 
to  the  passenger  the  better. 

5536.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Could  you  be  a little 
more  specific  with  regard  to  this  irregular  competition 
which  you  desire  to  eliminate  ? Your  complaint 
is  that  on  occasion  irregular  operators  cut  in  on 
omnibus  routes.  What  induces  them  to  cut  in 
capriciously  like  this  ? — ^A  man  to-day  can  buy  an 
omnibus  by  putting  do-wm  £60.  He  has  a few  friends 
on  the  local  council  and  says  “ I am  going  to  get  an 
omnibus,  will  you  get  me  a licence,”  and  they  get  him 
a licence.  He  has  only  one  omnibus  and  wants  to 
run  it  on  a route  where  there  is  a quarter  hour  or  half 
hour  service  necessitating  ten  omnibuses.  He  has 
to  sandwich  himself  somewhere  in  amongst  the 
vehicles  which  are  running  that  regular  service. 
Naturally  he  wants  to  get  as  many  passengers  as  he 
can,  and  his  object  is  to  run  just  ahead  of  one  of  the 
regular  omnibuses  and  pick  up  anyone  who  is  waiting 
for  that  regular  omnibus. 

5537.  From  your  description  it  is  a regular  service, 
although,  perhaps,  not  a frequent  one,  as  he  has  only 
one  bus.  Do  you  suggest  he  should  be  put  off  that 
road  altogether  ? — If  a route  requires  eight  or  ten 
buses  to  provide  an  adequate  and  regular  service 
you  cannot  possibly  legislate  for  one  man  who  is  not 
providing  the  bulk  of  the  services  coming  in  and 
upsetting  the  whole  of  the  regular  ser-vice.  You  see 
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what  will  happen  ? The  man  who  is  running  the 
regular  service  cannot  sit  down  and  see  somebody  else 
running  five  minutes  ahead  of  his  vehicles  and  sweep- 
ing the  road  of  the  passengers.  Consequently  he 
either  gives  up  his  time-table  and  enters  into  a 
scramble  or  else,  if  he  is  permitted,  he  will  send  out 
another  omiribus  to  rmr  in  front  of  this  man. 

5538.  But  surely  that  one  man  could  never  run  a 
service  unless  it  is  going  to  pay  him.  It  must  be 
paying  him  or  he  would  not  do  it.  Is  he  not  the  very 
useful  kind  of  person  who  governs  the  whole  situation 
and  protects  the  public  interests  ? — It  depends  how 
you  look  at  it.  He  can  rim  a service  at  a cost  which 
i^he  bigger  omnibus  owirer  cannot  run  it  at. 

5639.  How  is  that  ? — In  the  first  place  he  probably 
drives  himself  ; he  has  his  daughter  as  a conductor, 
so  that  the  money  which  is  paid  in  wages  is,  you  might 
say,  keeping  the  business  going.  Or  if  he  has  two 
buses  he  employs  a man  to  drive  the  second  and 
probably  gets  either  a boy  or  a girl  to  act  as  conductor. 
Probably  his  wages  work  out  at  about  one-half  the 
rate  of  wages  the  bigger  concern  pays. 

6540.  Do  you  want  to  put  him  off  the  road  because 
he  can  do  it  cheaper  ? — Suppose  he  puts  me  off  the 
road,  what  can  he  do  with  his  one  omnibus  ? Can  he 
serve  the  public  ? He  cannot.  If  he  becomes  an 
operator  on  a larger  scale  he  will  probably  find  his 
cost  of  running  immediately  goes  up. 

6541.  I thought  by  irregular  traffic  you  meant 
traffic  that  came  in,  not  on  regular  days,  but  coming 
in  irregularly,  let  us  say  on  a market  day.  A man 
will  run  an  extra  bus  on  a market  day  ; would  that 
be  irregular  traffic  ? — No.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
that  and  I have  a good  many  cases  in  mind  in  areas 
where  my  own  companies  are  working,  and  we  do  not, 
as  .a  rule,  object  to  what  you  call  a carrier  coming 
in  from  a village.  He  comes  in  as  a rule  on  market 
day.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  in  the  next  stage 
becomes  ambitious,  leaves  his  carrier’s  business  and 
comes  with  his  one  omnibus  on  a route  where  he  sees 
traffic  has  been  built  up. 

5542.  Let  us  for  the  moment  stick  to  the  market 
day  man.  You  Imow  there  are  numberless  villages 
and  hamlets  which  are  off  the  main  road  altogether 
and  which,  until  the  advent  of  the  motor,  were  served 
by  horse  transport.  Later,  the  motor  omnibuses 
took  up  the  traffic  on  the  main  road,  but  still  these 
villages  were  not  served  direct.  They  remained  in  a 
backwater  imtil  some  man  comes  along  and  says, 

‘ ‘ I will  take  you  in  on  market  days.  ’ ’ Then  he  comes 
in  and  takes  all  he  can  get  in  front  of  the  regular 
service.  Are  you  going  to  turn  him  off  the  road  ? 
He  cannot  do  it  any  other  way.  He  has  not  enough 
passengers  from  where  he  starts  ; he  must  gather  as 
he  goes  ? — Lr  the  case  of  a village  up  some  narrow 
road  which  is  not  on  a regular  omnibus  route — and  I 
know  of  such  oases — there  are  men,  as  a rule  men  who 
worked  the  old  horse  vehicle  in  on  market  day,  who 
have  now  a Ford  oar  or  a Chevrolet  or  something  of 
that  sort.  As  a rule,  the  working  of  that  vehicle 
causes  no  interference  to  the  regular  service,  and  the 
regular  service  and  he  get  on  very  well  together. 

6543.  But  he  does  not  rmr  a regular  service  ? — -No 
he  does  not. 

5544.  And  he  goes  in  before  you  and  takes  your 
passengers  ; you  have  no  objection  ? — Normally,  in 
the  summer  time  he  has  probably  no  seat  at  all, 
because  he  fills  up  at  his  own  village. 

5646.  That  is  not  the  case  I mean.  These  villages 
are  now  served  by  a motor  from  a town  nearby 
which  comes  in  on  the  very  day  it  is  wanted.  The 
vehicle  is  just  as  good  as  that  on  the  regular  service. 
It  begins  at  the  beginning  and  picks  up  as  it  goes  along 
hr  froirt  of  yoiu  buses.  Is  that  man  to  be  eliminated? 
— I thirds  so. 

6546.  And  that  would  leave  those  villages  without 
any  service  ? — No. 


5547.  The  buses  caimot  run  unless  they  pick  up 
on  the  route  ? — He  is  living  by  poaching  on  the 
regular  service. 

5548.  No,  he  is  picking  up  what  he  always  did. 
He  started  at  the  village  and  picked  up  as  he  went  on. 
He  lives  by  that ; he  used  to  live  by  it,  and  he  cannot 
continue  to  live  unless  he  does  it  ? — If  I were  acting 
as  the  area  commissioner,  I would  say'that  if  his  main 
business  was  serving  these  small  villages,  he  was 
doing  a public  service  which  ought  to  be  continued, 
but  if  he  was  starting  from  a small  village  where  he 
got  one  or  two  people  and  his  main  business  was 
running  just  ahead  of  a service  omnibus  on  a regular 
route  and  poaching  what  he  could  from  that  route, 
I should  say  he  should  be  stopped. 

5549.  Supposing,  with  a 30-seater  bus,  he  started 
with  only  &teen  persons  ; would  he  not  be  allowed 
to  lift  up  the  other  fifteen  on  the  main  road  in  front 
of  your  coaches  ? — If  it  were  a market  service  as  you 
suggest,  I do  not  think  that  anybody  would  object 
very  much  ; he  is  only  running  in  the  morning  and 
returning  in  the  evening.  But  if  he  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  running  up  and  down  on  the  regular  route, 
I do  not  think  he  is  doing  any  good. 

5550.  I want  to  see  that  no  class  of  the  community 
is  injured  by  this  restriction  you  desire  to  put  on  the 
service,  and  I suggest  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  put  a 
man  off  the  road  who  is  giving  public  service,  although 
it  may  be  irregular  ? — Then  you  get  to  the  stage  where 
the  whole  service  becomes  irregular. 

5551.  Could  your  regular  service  undertake  to  give 
that  irregular  service  on  stated  days  ? — ^We  do  in 
many  cases,  but  of  course  there  are  other  cases  where 
these  little  villages  are  down  by-roads  which  an 
ordinary  sized  omnibus  oaimot  traverse. 

5552.  Would  you  be  content  that  your  licence 
should  depend  upon  giving  that  service  ? — I think 
in  many  cases  it  is  dependent  to-day  on  giving  that 
service. 

6553.  [Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Regarding  the  road 
service  licences  mentioned  in  Clause  59  of  the  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  you  think  the  system  of  backing  would  be 
onerous  ? — The  backing  is  the  same  as  the  plyhig  for 
hire. 

5554.  You  think  it  is  onerous  ? — ^Yes. 

5555.  It  would  involve  the  same  procedme  as  that 
for  a separate  licence  ? — Yes,  but  instead  of  twenty- 
four  separate  pieces  of  paper  you  would  have  one 
which  would  be  endorsed. 

6656.  I take  it  if  there  were  some  provision  which 
made  that  endorsement  more  or  less  a formality  in 
ordinarv  circumstances  you  would  not  object  so  much  ? 
— It  would  certainly  ease  the  situation,  but  we  main- 
tain if  you  are  not  plying  for  hire  in  the  area  there  is 
really  no  need  for  a licence.  You  are  merely  passing 
through  in  the  same  way  as  a lorry  would  pass  through 
with  a load. 

6557.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Road  Traffic  Bill  have  been  drawn  up  as  far  as 
posssible  to  respect  the  prejudices  and  the  amour 
propre  of  the  different  licensing  authorities  ? — I agree. 

5558.  And  what  you  are  suggestmg  would  run 
completely  counter  to  that  ? — No,  I would  only 
preserve  the  position  to-day  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
vehicle.  They  can  run  through  an  area  without 
being  licensed  as  long  as  they  do  not  pick  up  in  that 
area.  My  proposal  would  not  be  anything  new. 

6559.  But  a Bill  like  this  to  get  through  has  got 
to  carry  with  it  a certain  amount  of  acquiescence  at 
least,  if  not  actual  support,  from  the  local  authorities. 
Probably  this  is  one  of  the  things  they  are  asking  for. 
Is  it  not  the  case  of  the  best  being  the  enemy  of  the 
good  to  a large  extent  ? — I do  not  know. 

5560.  Here  is  a Bill  which,  as  I understand  it,  has 
received  very  general  approval  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned,  subject  to  certain  suggestions  and  amend- 
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ments.  What  you  are  suggesting  to  the  Commission 
is  a radical  alteration  of  the  whole  system,  is  it  not  ? 
— I do  not  think  the  Bill  has  been  reprinted,  but  I 
understand  the  Minister  is  inclined- to  agree  to  the 
variation  which  I have  suggested. 

5561.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  much 
better  to  get  a moderate  reform  of  the  present  condition 
of  things  which  would  satisfy  all  parties  than  to  try 
to  obtam  radical,  even  revolutionary,  changes  ? — The 
backing  of  licences  is  an  important  matter.  Take  the 
vehicles  which  go  on  tours,  say  a five  days  tour  from 
London  to  North  Wales ; they  would  have  to  get  an 
enormous  number  of  backings  if  they  had  to  have 
one  for  each  area  they  ran  through. 

5562.  The  backing  would  only  need  to  be  done 
once  a year  ? — If  they  run  in  the  existing  licensing 
areas  they  would  want  twenty  or  thirty  backings. 

5563.  You  have  put  some  very  valuable  suggestions 
before  us  and  I wanted  to  know  what  you  really 
thought  ? — ^We  put  the  same  suggestion  before  the 
Minister  of  Transport  in  comiection  with  the  Bill,  and 
I understand  he  is  prepared  favourably  to  consider 
that  question  of  not  requiring  a licence  or  a backing 
in  respect  of  an  area  where  you  do  not  pick  up. 

5564.  (Major  Craiofurd) ; While  the  matter  is  fresh 
in  oirr  mind  I want  to  return  for  a moment  to  this 
matter  of  the  family  bus  which  you  tell  us  will 
probably  be  driven  by  the  father  and  conducted  by 
the  daughter.  Why  do  you  say  his  wage  bill  will  bo 
half  yom’s  ? — ^If  he  employed  a man  his  wage  bill 
would  probably  be  half  oms.  Of  course,  if  he  is 
driving  himself  his  wages  will  stop  in  his  pocket. 
They  are  never  paid  out. 

5565.  But  he  may  serve  the  public  ? — Yes. 

5566.  And  the  picture  you  suggested  to  us  is  that 
he  will  watch  a regular  service  of  vehicles  and  will 
choose  a time  when  he  can  go  in  front  of  one  of  the 
buses  of  that  regular  service  ? — ^Yes. 

5567.  And  clear  the  road  of  passengers  ? — Naturally. 

5568.  YTiat  sort  of  regular  service  had  you  in  your 
mind  ? — One  an  hour ; one  every  half  hour. 

5569.  On  a route  of  that  kind  do  you  ever  increase 
the  number  of  your  buses  ? — ^Yes,  on  Satirrdays,  for 
instance. 

5570.  Do  you  ever  permanently  increase  the  number 
of  buses  ? — ^Yes. 

5571.  In  other  words,  you  create  a demand  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

5572.  What  is  the  difference  between  you  putting 
on  an  extra  bus  and  an  individual  coming  in  with  one 
bus  on  his  own  ? — ^He  can  only  come  in  with  one  bus 
and  cannot  give  a regular  service  with  one  bus. 

5573.  Why  should  he  not  do  so  if  he  serves  the 
piiblic  and  serves  them  well  under  the  conditions  he 
is  prepared  to  accept  ? — ^Why  should  the  regular  bus 
service  be  required  to  serve  the  public  ? That  is  the. 
difSculty  we  are  in.  The  man  who  publishes  his 
time-table  agrees  to  run  to  that  time-table.  It  is 
known  he  is  going  to  be  at  a certain  point  at  a certain 
time  and  he  has  to  abide  by  those  conditions  which 
ho  has  set  out.  Now  the  other  man,  as  likely  as  not, 
has  no  published  time-table.  He  comes  along  ; he 
cannot  give  a regularly  spaced  service  the  whole  day 
because  he  has  only  one  bus  ; therefore  he  naturally 
picks  and  chooses  what  he  thinks  is  the  best. 

5574.  Yes,  but  is  your  time-table  a condition  of 
your  licence  ? — In  most  cases  now  you  have  to  lodge 
your  time-table  at  the  time  you  ask  for  the  licence. 


5575.  Would  he  not  have  to  lodge  his  time-table  ? 
— Sometimes  he  would  ; sometimes  it  is  written  on  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

5576.  He  would,  have  to  comply  with  the  same 
conditions  to  get  a licence  as  you  do  ? — Yes. 

5577.  There  is  no  hardship  in  that  ? — Not  if  ho 
lodges  a time-table  and  is  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
same  work.  For  instance,  supposing  it  is  an  half- 
hourly  service  and  the  man  came  along,  I think  if 
ho  was  prepared  to  run  at  exactly  intermediate 
times,  and  if  the  route  would  stand  it,  he  would  be 
putting  up  a fair  and  business-like  jsroposition. 

5578.  If  he  is  prepared  to  run  a service  every  hour 
and  a half  ? — He  caimot  do  that.  He  has  only  one 
bus  and  can  only  run  at  occasioiral  times. 

5579.  Iir  other  words,  you  say  he  should  give  as 
frequent  a service  as  you  ? — He  should  give  similar 
facilities. 

5580.  Is  not  that  asking  us  to  use  the  legislative 
machine  to  create  a monopoly? — It  is  not  exactly 
that. 

5581.  How  are  you  to  have  any  new  competitors? — 

I want  to  try  and  bring  it  home  to  you.  Take  the 
case  of  a railway  company.  You  have  trains  running 
out  of  Euston.  In  the  early  days  of  the  railway 
comjjanies  any  individual  was  entitled  to  run  his 
carriage  on  the  rails.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  if  I bought  a locomotive  and  a carriage 
and  went  to  Euston  and  popped  in  there  between  some 
of  their  regular  services  ? 

5582.  No,  because  you  do  not  pay  for  the  railway  ? 
— No,  I agree,  but  supposing  I paid  a rental  for 
running  over  the  railway  ? 

5583.  If  you  took  a share  in  the  overhead  charges, 
theoretically  there  is  nothing  to  keep  you  off  ; 
practically  of  course  there  is  a certain  element  of 
danger.  It  is  not  the  same  case  ? — In  a less  degree, 
if  you  have  fighting  for  the  traffic  on  a road  you  import 
danger  into  it. 

5584.  There  are  means  of  regulating  road  traffic. 
We  have  been  discussing  them  for  weeks,  but  I do  not 
want  to  embark  on  that.  You  represent  12,000 
buses  and  you  have  already  said,  I think,  that  in 
your  opinion  the  saturation  point  has  been  reached? — 
Very  nearly. 

5585.  If  the  population  grows  the  saturation  point 
for  the  carriage  of  passengers  has  not  been  reached  ? 
—No. 

5586.  There  must  be  some  fresh  influx.  May  I 
suggest  to  you  some  of  the  buses  you  represent  carry  an 
advertisement  which  says  “ Are  you  a plus  2 man  ” ? 
— ^Not  any  that  I have  seen. 

5587.  It  has  an  important  bearing  on  this.  It 
asks  if  you  are  the  sort  of  man  who  buys  a particular 
brand  of  cigarette  and  gets  two  more  than  the  ordinary 
ten  ? — ^I  have  not  seen  it  on  the  buses. 

5588.  If  that  enterprise  succeeds  the  whole  of  the 
great  monopoly  has  got  to  copy.  If  the  man  with  one 
or  two  buses  succeeds  in  reducing  prices' to  the  public, 
your  monopoly — I do  not  use  the  word  in  an  offensive 
way — ^will  have  to  copy  him  and  give  equal  facilities  ? 
— ^I  told  the  Chairman  in  reply  to  a question  of  his 
that  in  certain  oases  I thought  the  people  who  are 
now  providing  the  regular  bus  services  of  the  class 
I represent  would  not  be  able  to  oontmue  ; they  would 
have  to  buy  small  buses  and  employ  girl  conductors 
and  pay  their  drivers  considerably  less  than  they  are 
doing  to-day  ; that  they  could  not  carry  on  giving 
the  facilities  they  are  domg  to-day  in  face  of  irregular 
competition. 
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5589.  Are  you  not  going  dangerously  near  telling 
us  a monopoly  is  less  efficient  than  those  with  whom 
you  are  competing  ? — you  are  going  to  maintain  a 
certain  standard  you  must  have  a limited  monopoly. 
You  must  be  regulated  in  the  direction  of  a 
monopol5’’. 

6590.  Another  point  about  your  12,000  buses.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  the  proportion  which  have 
pneumatic  tyres  ? — should  say  about  90  per  cent, 
and  I should  say  in  another  twelve  months  they  will 
all  have  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  London 
buses. 

5591.  You  said  just  now  in  reply  to  a question  you 
thought  the  less  regulation  about  matters  which  were 
not  relative  to  safety  the  better  ? — ^Mechanically,  yes. 

5592.  Is  it  not  true  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  multi-wheeled  vehicle  does  less  damage  to  the 
roads  than  a foru’-wheeled  vehicle  ? — I think  a multi- 
wheeled vehicle  distributes  the  weight  better,  but 
there  is  a good  deal  of  discussion  going  on  as  to 
whether  there  is  not  a certain  amount  of  wheel  spin 
on  the  six-wheelers.  If  you  have  a rigid  six-wheeler, 
such  as  one  or  two  makers  are  jjutting  on  the  road, 
you  are  bound  to  have  slipping. 

6593.  What  I want  to  ask  yoir  is,  whether  there  is 
anything  useful  we  can  learn  in  regard  to  road  wear, 
and  consequently  road  cost,  by  the  study  of  six  and 
more  wheeled  vehicles  as  opposed  to  four-wheeled  ? — 
At  present  you  are  limited  by  axle  weight,  so  if  you 
want  a very  large  vehicle  you  must  have  six  wheels. 

5594.  You  think  it  is  governed  by  actual  weight  ? — 
I think  the  actual  weight  is  the  best  way  of  governing 
it  and  keeping  the  road  wear  down. 

5595.  Now  another  point.  Y'ou  said  that  what 
would  influence  the  railways  in  running  their  new 
road  services  would  be  the  desire  to  get  passengers 
back  on  the  rail  ? — That  would  be  m the  back  of  their 
minds. 

5696.  That  would  be  not  only  the  passengers  they 
might  carry,  but  the  passengers  you  may  have  ? — 
Possibly. 

5597.  Do  you  see  any  danger  of  this  sort  in  the 
powers  given  to  the  railway  companies  ; that  with 
their  larger  resources  they  might  be  able  to  eliminate 
a certain  section  of  road  competition  by  running  at 
lower  fares  ? — There  is  that  danger. 

5598.  And  then  move  to  another  section  and 
eliminate  that  ? — ^Yes,  but  I thiirk  road  transport  is 
too  big  a thing  to-day.  I tliiiik  even  railway  com- 
panies, with  their  resources,  will  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

5599.  I want  to  ask  you  two  questions  with  regard 
to  your  smnmary.  In  paragraph  73  (a)  you  refer  to  a 
vigorous  road  policy  providing  for  the  construction 
and  so  on  of  new  I'oads,  bridges,  etc.  Do  you  put 
that  as  the  first  consideration  ? — Well,  our  road 
services  are  dependent  upon  having  suitable  roads  to 
run  on.  We  have  been  a little  bit  nervous  lately  that 
successive  Chancellors  are  going  to  grab  more  and  more 
of  the  taxation  which  has  been  paid  by  road  users, 
with  the  result  that  if  it  continues  the  roads  will 
presently  get  into  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
maintenance. 

5600.  But  I presume  from  the  fact  that  you  refer 
to  it  that  you  are  not  yet  satisfied  ? — No,  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  done,  especially  in  what  I might  call 
the  smaller  ways,  such  as  improving  corners,  widening 
certam  “ bottle  necks,”  and  that  sort  of  work  which 
can  be  usefully  done.  We  are  not  so  interested  in 
these  new  arterial  roads,  because  there  is  nobody 
living  on  them,  and  omnibuses  prefer  to  follow  a road 
on  .which  people  dwell. 


5601.  You  speak  of  area  advisory  committees  in 
paragraph  73  (c),  and  the  only  function  which  you 
mention  is  to  advise  the  Minister  of  Transport  with 
regard  to  road  works  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  thereon.  Now,  I assume  that  the  picture 
which  you  had  in  your  mind  was  the  area  commissioner 
regulating  existing  traffic  under  the  existing  conditions, 
and  the  advisory  committee  rather  sitting  back  and 
contemplating,  and  looking  forward  and  seeing  what 
could  be  done  ? — There  were  two  things  I had  m 
mind.  One  was  that  we  feel  that,  providing  so  much 
of  the  money,  we  should  have  some  say  in  how  it  is 
spent.  Even  the  position  of  making  recommenda- 
tions would  be  an  advance  on  the  present  position. 
The  second  was  that  I wanted  the  commissioner  to 
be  nominated  by  someone  other  than  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  I feel  that  a more  popular  nomination 
is  needed  ; that  the  advisory  committee  should  have 
the  nomination  of  the  area  commissioner. 


5602.  But  you  regard  the  principal  business  of  such 
advisory  committee  to  be  the  supervision  of  roads  ? 
— Yes,  and  dealing  with  such  things  as  dangerous 
level  crossings,  canal  bridges,  and  all  these  various 
local  road  questions  which  are  so  important  to  the 
local  people  and  which,  perhaps,  rather  get  lost  sight 
of  if  dealt  with  in  London. 


5603.  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  suggested  to  you  that  the 
functions  of  local  authorities  would  one  by  one  be 
subject  to  review  and  they  would  be  less  independent. 
Do  you  contemplate  that  with  equanimity  ? — Taking 
away  the  power  of  licensing  is  taking  away  what  is 
largely  a technical  matter.  The  licensing  authority 
is  supposed,  at  any  rate,  to  consider  an  application 
for  a licence  in  a judicial  manner.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  to  transfer  that  function,  as  the  question  of 
administering  the  law  is  transferred  in  some  of  the 
bigger  towns  to  the  stipendiary,  would  be  a good 
thing  for  all  concerned.  I think  that  the  licensing 
authorities  have  great  difficulty,  however  much  they 
try,  in  dealing  with  these  matters  in  a semi-judicial 
way.  There  are  too  many  mterests  involved. 


6604.  In  other  words,  you  contemplate  that  with 
equanimity  because  the  local  authorities  are  operators 
themselves  ? — ^Yes,  they  are  operators,  but  not  only 
that.  They  are  an  elected  body,  there  are  too  many 
local  interests,  they  are  not  responsible  in  any  way  for 
the  wider  question  of  transport  in  the  area,  and  many 
of  these  local  authority  areas  are  quite  small.  To-day 
the  thing  has  grown  beyond  their  control,  and  many 
of  them  feel  it. 


5605.  With  regard  to  the  medical  examination,  am  I 
right  in  saying  that  your  attitude  is  that  if  there  is 
to  be  a medical  examination  all  drivers  of  motors 
should  midergo  it  ? — I think  so. 

5606.  [Mr.  Montague)  : IVL.  Howley,  first  of  all,  I 
take  it,  you  do  not  imagine  that  cigarette  manu- 
facturers are  so  philanthropic  as  to  give  away  two 
cigarettes  per  packet  without  regard  to  economic 
considerations  ? — No,  they  probably  reduce  the  size 
or  do  something  like  that. 

6607.  Do  you  Imow  if  the  firm  who  professes  to 
do  that  has  price  agreements  with  the  retail  shop 
keepers  ? — ^I  could  not  tell  you. 

5608.  In  other  words,  probably  the  analogy  is  a 
bit  far  fetched  ? — I am  afraid  I did  not  take  it 
altogether  seriously. 
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5609.  In  paragraph  6 you  speak  of  the  roads  of  the 
ooimtry  as  bemg  the  property  of  the  public,  and  you 
apparently  deduce  from  that  principle  that  the 
taxation  of  motor  vehicles  ought  not  to  go  beyond 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  road  upkeep  before 
the  War,  taking  into  account  the  conditions  before 
the  War,  and  to-day  ? — Yes,  I did  not  go  down  as  close 
as  that,  but  I wanted  to  show  that  this  gradually 
mcreasing  taxation  which  the  motor  vehicles  are 
bearing  to-day  is  not  actually  justified  by  the  use  they 
make  of  the  roads.  It  has  got  beyond  that  now,  I 
think.  What  with  the  Chancellor  raiding  the  Road 
Fund,  and  putting  on  a petrol  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  railways  and  other  things,  taxation  to-day 
on  motor  omnibuses — ^which  after  all  cannot  be 
considered  luxury  vehicles  for  they  are  used  every  day 
by  people  going  to  and  from  their  work — ^is  getting 
excessive. 

6610.  Would  you  agree  with  the  idea  of  abolishing 
indirect  taxation  altogether,  and  if  not,  why  should 
you  take  up  the  position  that  a particular  tj'pe  of  con- 
sumer should  not  be  taxed  indirectly,  apart  altogether 
from  whether  he  gets  value  for  money  indirectly  ? — 
I say  this,  that  the  majority  of  people  who  use  omni- 
buses to-day  are  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods.  Now,  the  one  thing  w’e  do  not  want  to 
increase  the  cost  of  in  this  country  is  the  production 
of  articles  wliich  we  have  got  to  sell  abroad  in  compe- 
tition with  other  Nations.  I will  give  you  a case,  that 
of  one  of  my  own  companies  in  Durham.  We  are 
largely  engaged  there  ui  carrying  miners  who  are 
forced,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  houses,  to  live  in  the 
houses  which  surround  the  old  pits  which  have  been 
closed  dbwTi,  and  we  are  carrymg  them  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  new  pits  that  have  been  opened.  They  go 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  the  Stanley  area  in 
Durham  we  work  all  night  meeting  miner’s  shifts  as 
they  come  out.  Now,  ultimately,  any  taxation  put 
on  the  omnibus  must  be  transferred  and  paid  for  out 
of  the  fares.  If  you  increase  the  cost  of  living  of  that 
miner  it  must  again  ultimately  reflect  itself  upon  the 
cost  at  wliich  you  can  sell  the  coal  in  competition  with 
foreign  countries.  So  that  taxation  of  what  I call 
one  of  the  tools  of  the  industry  is  imsound. 

5611.  That  opens  up  a very  wide  question  with 
regard  to  the  princyiles  of  taxation,  but  nowadays 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  consumer  of  even  omnibus 
services  should  not  be  taxed  indirectly  as  the  consumer 
of  those  services  any  more  than  he  would  be  taxed 
indirectly  as  the  consumer  of  tea,  except  the  question 
of  foreign  competition  and  the  general  trade  develop- 
ment of  the  ooimtry.  That  is  a matter  of  high 
economics  ? — ^It  is  a particularised  taxation.  The 
Chancellor  takes  the  money  which  only  a section  of 
the  community  pays,  and  uses  it  for  general  purposes, 
whereas  the  other  sections  do  not  pay.  They  get  off, 
because  they  do  not  use  the  omnibuses. 

5612.  In  paragraph  43  you  use  these  words  “ A 
number  of  instances  have  also  occurred  where 
licensing  authorities  have  discussed  quite  openly  in 
council  the  desirability  of  refusing  licences  for 
omnibuses  because  one  or  other  party  of  the  Council 
favour  the  municipalisation  of  all  road  transport 
services.”  Can  you  tell  me  why  they  should  not  take 
that  view  ? — ^V\'’ell,  the  matter  which  they  have  to 
consider  at  the  time  is  this  ; is  there  an  adequate 
service  on  that  route  ; is  there  a service  which  requires 
further  licences  in  order  to  serve  the  public.  The 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  whether  at  some  distant  date 
they  may  decide  to  municipalise  that  service  is  not 
material  to  the  issue  of  that  licence,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  go  to  Parliament  and  get  that  necessary 
power  they  will  probably  have  to  make  a bargain  with 
the  people  on  the  road  who  are  providing  the  service. 
That  I think  is  a matter  which  should  not  be  taken 
into  consideration. 


6613.  You  also  take  the  view  that  a municipal 
council  possessing  a fleet  of  omnibuses  is  necessarily 
prejudiced  as  the  licensing  authority  against  the 
private  concern  ? — -Aes,  and  I think  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  not  to  be. 

5614.  You  consider  that  that  is  an  unsatisfactory 
thing  in  the  public  interest,  although  the  public 
themselves  are  in  complete  control  of  that  comicil  ? — 
That  is  a local  condition  in  their  town,  but  these 
omnibus  services  may  be  going  out  20  miles  beyond 
the  boundary. 

6615.  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  is  invested 
in  municipal  tramways  and  omnibuses  in  this  country  ? 
— It  is  a very  big  sum. 

5616.  I believe  it  is  about  £86,000,000  ? — I think 
it  is. 

6617.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  municipal 
authorities,  as  representing  the  public,  are  in  the 
position  of  being  very  much  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting their  industry  just  as  much  as  the  organisation 
you  represent  ? — I quite  agree,  and  I have  argued 
that  in  connection  with  some  of  the  tramways  which 
are  owned  by  companies,  but  I have  not  got  very 
much  sympathy. 

5618.  So  far  as  co-ordination  is  concerned,  would 
you  thinli  it  fair  for  me  to  suggest  that  the  position 
you  take  up  is  that  interference  and  co-ordination 
and  restrictions  generally,  even  to  the  extent  of 
quasi-socialism,,  are  very  good  for  other  people,  but 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  proprietors  of  motor 
omnibuses  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I go  as  far  as  that. 
As  I said,  I think  a municipal  tramway  service  is 
deserving  of  protection  if  it  is  giving  a pi’oper  service 
to  the  public.  I do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 
protected  just  as  much  as  an  ordinary  company. 
They  have  spent  their  money,  and  built  up  a business, 
but  there  are  other  matters,  of  course,  such  as  the 
nationalisation  or  municipalisation  of  transport, 
which  are  not  matters  which  the  local  authority  should 
take  into  consideration  when  they  are  considering 
any  particular  licence. 

5619.  Well,  that  brings  me  to  the  question  I am 
particularly  anxious  to  ask  regarding  your  general 
plan  of  area  commissioners.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  scheme  of  co-ordination  really  amounts  . to 
co-ordination  by  means  of  traffic  licences  ; not  direct 
co-ordination  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  for 
organising  services  for  the  general  public.  Do  you 
think  that  that  would  achieve  real  co-ordination  of 
the  traffic  in  the  country  ? — As  I mentioned,  I put 
this  forward  with  regard  to  control  of  omnibus 
services.  Some  members  of  the  Commission  have 
tried  to  carry  me  further  in  regard  to  applying  the 
skeleton  which  I put  forward  to  the  control  of  railway 
services,  tramway  services  and  other  matters. 

5620.  Do  you  not  think  these  things  are  so  much 
interlocked  that  you  are  bound  to  consider  the 
question  from  that  angle  ? Is  not  that  the  purpose 
of  this  Commission  ? — I agree,  but  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a vehicle  which  is  rail-bound,  it  has  to 
some  extent  a fixed  quantity.  A ti’am  can  only  run 
up  and  down  the  tramway  ; it  cannot  get  off  it,  but 
the  modern  motor  omnibus  is  free  to  move  about 
where  it  likes.  It  does  and  will  want  control.  Now, 
the  area  over  which  that  omnibus  works  may  be  very 
considerable  ; far  wider  than  that  of  a single  licensing 
authority.  I have  suggested  that,  with  the  modern 
motor  vehicle,  small  licensing  areas  are  out  of  date  ; 
the  question  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  a wider  basis 
altogether.  For  that  reason,  I have  suggested  to  the 
Commission  that  the  appointment  of  area  com- 
missioners, who,  from  hearing  case  after  case,  will 
become  experts  in  these  matters,  will  provide  that 
control  of  the  omnibus  services  which  is  desirable. 
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5621.  Only  control  by  traffic  licences.  But  take 
an  illustration  from  your  own  Memorandum.  You 
suggest  that  the  railway  companies  themselves  might 
achieve  very  considerable  economies  by  means  of 
arrangements  for  cross-country  services  between 
stations.  Stations  and  signal  boxes  could  be  closed 
down,  and  economies  could  be  effected  in  a large 
number  of  directions.  Do  you  think  that  that  kind 
of  service  would  everywhere  be  of  such  a paying 
character,  an  immediately  paying  character  in  itself 
and  separately,  as  to  make  development  on  voluntary 
lines  likely  ? May  I explain  my  question  a little  more 
fully  ? There  is  necessarily  in  big  enterprises  a certain 
element  of  development  enterprise,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  Canadian  shipping  or  Australian  railways, 
where  it  does  not  pay  immediately.  Would  not  that 
be  to  a great  extent  the  case  if  co-ordination  between 
the  railways  and  the  services  of  small  towns  and 
country  villages  were  effected  ? Would  not  that  very 
likely  mean  a loss  if  it  is  merely  . . . ? — To  the 
omnibus  ? 

5622.  Yes  ? — And  possibly  a big  gain  to  the 
railways. 

5623.  Do  you  think  it  is  likely  to  come  off  except 
by  compulsion  and  by  some  kind  of  national  arrange- 
ment ? — To  some  extent  it  will,  and  I think  that  in 
these  oases  the  railway  company  will  give  some 
guarantee  and  possibly  take  the  profits  themselves. 
For  instance,  if  a railway  oomjpany  shuts  down  a 
branch  line  they  might,  instead  of  running  a road 
service  themselves,  which  they  now  have  power  to 
do,  go  to  an  omnibus  owner  and  say  “Will  you  run 
a service  from  A to  B ? We  are  proposing  to  shut 
down  that  branch  line.”  The  omnibus  proprietor 
might  say  “ There  are  only  200  people  at  B ; the 
service  will  never  pay  for  itself.”  The  railway  com- 
panies will  say  “ It  will  pay  us  to  shut  down  that 
branch  line,  and  we  are  prepared  to  guarantee  you 
a figrue  which  will  mean  that  at  any  rate  you  will 
not  suffer  a loss.” 

5624.  Do  you  thinlr  these  little  agreements  and 
arrangements  are  really  the  way  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  motor  transpoi't  in  this  country  with  all  its  complex- 
ities ? — No,  I think  the  motor  transport  problem  has 
to  be  reconstructed. 

5625.  Completely  reconstructed  ? — In  regard  to 
the  motor  omnibus.  I do  not  think  the  present 
method  of  local  authority  licensing  and  control  can 
remain.  It  is  altogether  out-of-date. 

5626.  It  has  been  suggested  to  you  that  if  you  have 
co-ordination  by  means  of  area  commissioners,  it  will 
prevent  the  butting  in  of  the  small  man  ujDon  estab- 
lished routes  with  time-tables  ? — Yes. 

5627.  That  is  one  of  the  factors.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  will  mean  a very  effective  monojDoly 
for  the  established  operator.  Do  you  agree  that  it 
would  be  a sufficiently  effective  monopoly  to  jjrevent 
competitors  ? — No,  the  area  commissioner,  in  the  case 
of  certain  services,  can  say  “ This  is  a route  which 
requires  a big  service,  and  we  will  divide  it  between 
two  or  three  of  you.” 

5628.  You  would  not  call  that  comxDetition  ? — I do 
not  call  it  competition,  but  you  see  the  difficulty  is 
this.  If  you  are  going  to  have  free  competition  you 
are  going  to  have  two  matters  which  will  affect  the 
public  value  of  the  service.  In  the  first  place,  if 
there  are  a number  of  competitors  fightmg  for  traffic 
on  the  road,  time-tables  will  be  disregarded  and 
services  will  become  somewhat  chaotic.  Secondly,  the 
man  who  is  not  getting  the  most  traffic,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  omnibuses  are  not  eis  good 
as  the  other  man’s,  will  then  out  the  fares  and  will 
endeavour  to  attract  passengers  in  that  way.  Then 
the  other  proprietor  will  out  fares,  and  in  time  both 
these  people  will  be  working  at  a rate  which  is  un- 
remruierative.  Sooner  or  later  they  have  got  to  call 
their  men  together  and  to  say  to  them  “ We  are 
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losing  money  ; here  are  the  figures.  You  will  have 
to  take  lower  wages  or  else  we  oamiot  carry  on.”  So 
you  see  it  is  a vicious  circle. 

5629.  Personally  I entirely  agree,  but  the  point  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this.  Why  should  the  first  company, 
or  one  special  firm  of  omnibus  proprietors,  simply 
because  they  are  providing  an  effective  service  which 
other  people  presumably  could  just  as  well  have  pro- 
vided if  they  had  the  opportunity,  have  that  important 
and  valuable  monoply  granted  by  means  of  the  licence 
of  these  area  commissioners  ? — The  position  is  this. 
The  man  who  owns  an  omnibus  finds  a route  where 
there  are  no  other  omnibuses.  He  builds  a garage  and 
he  provides  a service.  Now,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
say  that  as  long  as  he  is  providing  an  efficient  service 
it  would  be  unfair  that  somebody  else  should  be 
brought  in  to  oust  him  ? 

5630.  Well,  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  whether 
it  is  not,  but  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
two  men  apply  at  the  same  time.  What  is  to  be  done 
in  that  case  ? They  would  both  be  equally  capable 
of  providing  an  efficient  service  ? — There  are  plenty 
of  routes  where  there  are  two  people  working. 

5631.  Do  you  not  think  that  a firm,  havmg  been 
granted  a valuable  monopoly  of  that  kind,  ought  to 
make,  in  some  way  or  other,  some  public  recognition 
of  the  fact  ? — It  is  done  sometimes. 

5632.  In  what  way  ? — I have  a case  myself  where 
I have  made  an  agreement  with  the  City  of  Worcester 
that  in  the  area  of  that  town  we  should  share  the 
profit  over  a certain  figure  with  the  City. 

5633.  You  do  that  ? — Yes. 

5634.  I suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a very 
interesting  item  of  information.  (To  the  Witness)  : 
With  regard  to  your  proposal  to  divide  the  country 
into  twelve  areas,  what  would  you  say  to  a proposition 
of  this  character  applied  to  transport  services  as  a 
whole  ? Personally  I am  not  very  much  interested 
in  the  quarrel  between  private  companies  and  railway 
companies  and  so  on.  I am  coirsidering  the  problem 
from  a national  point  of  view.  What  would  you 
think  of  the  idea  of  the  larger  municipalities  as  a 
kind  of  begiiming  of  a scheme,  with  the  advisory 
committees  on  the  lines  you  have  suggested,  or  even 
the  Ooxmty  Councils,  as  the  next  stage  upwards  ? 
Next  area  commissioners,  and  then  right  up  to  the 
Miiristry  of  Transport,  with  whatever  kind  of 
machinery  you  require  for  controlling  the  whole  of 
the  passenger-carrying  services.  I do  not  include 
commercial  haulage,  but  the  whole  of  the  passenger- 
carrying services,  from  the  bus  proprietors  to  the 
mmiicipal  trams  right  up  to  the  railways,  upon  the 
lines  of  a national  utility  service.  I include  also 
such  things  as  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board, 
or  the  Port  of  London  Authority.  Do  you  think 
that  would  be  a scheme  worth  aiming  at  ? — For  the 
whole  of  the  country  as  one,  or  for  each  area  ? 

5635.  For  the  whole  of  the  country  as  one,  and  as 
much  local  autonomy  as  may  be  required  for  the 
efficient  service  of  local  areas  ? — That,  of  course,  is 
one  method  which  might  be  applied  in  dealing  with 
big  public  service  businesses.  You  get  the  efficiency 
of  a body  dealing  continuously  with  the  business, 
and  they  become  an  expert  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  an  elected  body  mider  general  control. 
There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  for  that. 

5636.  You  quite  understand  I put  that  point  for 
consideration  simply  because  I cannot  see  any  other 
way  in  which  real  co-ordination  can  be  achieved. 
You  could  only  have  small  attempts  by  local  con- 
trivances in  the  direction  of  co-ordinating,  but  really 
effective  and  practical  national  co-ordination,  I 
suggest  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  achieved  except  by 
some  kind  of  quasi-public  service.  Now,  just  one 
other  question  before  I finish.  In  paragraph  45  you 
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speak  of  omnibus  services  being  self-supporting.  Of 
course,  that  involves  the  question  of  development 
services  which  raises  the  point  I have  just  mentioned, 
but  you  imply  that  the  services  should  be  ui  a position 
to  pay  a proper  standard  of  wages  and  give  the 
employees  conditions  of  service  which  would  be 
considered  satisfactory.  What  kmd  of  organised 
method  would  you  adopt  to  ensm'e  that  ? — I think  if 
the  omnibus  business  becomes  organised  to  the  extent 
of  the  tramway  business,  there  will  no  doubt  be  a 
Whitley  Council  for  the  omnibuses,  but  to-day  the 
position  is  difficult  because  the  unorganised  operators, 
I might  say,  are  considerably  more  munerous  than 
the  organised  operators,  and  the  setting  up  of  a Council 
of  that  kind  is  not  much  good  imless  it  represents 
the  whole  of  the  mdustry.  I have  a good  deal  of 
experience  with  it,  because  I am  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Whitley  Council  for  tramways.  In  that  case, 
of  course,  it  is  completely  organised.  All  the  tramway 
authorities  and  companies  are  members,  but  it  will 
be  some  years  before  that  position  can  arise  in 
comieotion  with  omnibus  services. 

5637.  Woidd  that  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
so  many  of  these  small  men  who  employ  their 
daughters  as  conductresses  ? — You  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  them  in.  In  fact,  I often  urge  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Transport  Workers’  Union  to 
organise  this  opposition. 

5638.  In  other  words,  very  often  this  protective 
private  enterprise  that  has  been  referred  to  is  merely 
another  name  for  sweating  members  of  your  own 
family  ? — No,  that  is  what  we  suffer  from. 

5639.  (Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  : I should  like  to  ask  you 
a question  in  regard  to  paragraph  22.  You  suggest 
there  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  this 
irregular  traffic.  That  would  mean  regulation  and 
co-ordination  by  some  authority.  Did  I understand 
you  to  say  that  would  be  done  by  these  area  advisory 
committees  ? — No,  by  the  control  of  the  area  com- 
missioner. In  many  cases  these  small  competitors 

5640.  I only  wanted  to  know  what  authority  you 
had  in  your  mind  for  enforcing  those  decisions  ? — 
The  area  commissioner. 

5641.  Is  that  the  body  composed  of  the  three 
elements  you  mentioned  ? — No,  that  is  the  advisory 
committee.  The  area  commissioner  would  be  of  the 
nature  of  a stipendiary  magistrate  who  would  hold 
the  licence  court  and  hear  all  the  evidence  before  a 
licence  was  granted. 

6642.  Is  that  a suigle  individual  ? — Yes. 

5643.  Who  would  appoint  him  ? — He  wordd  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  area  advisory  committee. 

5644.  And  paid  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  ? — 
Well,  I have  already  been  asked  as  to  who  was  to 
pay  him.  I cannot  say  that  I have  considered  that 
question. 

5646.  But  in  jjrinciple  he  would  be  a Ministry  of 
Transport  official  ? — I thinli  he  ought  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a stipendiary  magistrate,  who,  I think,  is 
appointed  by  the  Home  Office. 

6646.  If  he  has  statutory  powers  he  must  exercise 
them  imder  some  authority  ? — I suggested  that  the 
Minister  should  appoint  him,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  advisory  committee. 

6647.  And  this  area  commissioner  would  have 
power  to  give  decisions  in  regard  to  all  matters  of 
routes,  licences,  and  so  on  ? — Broadly,  all  matters 
relating  to  passenger  road  services.  Of  course,  that 
involves  routes,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort. 

6648.  Did  I correctly  understand  you  to  say  that 
this  area  commissioner  would  have  the  power  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a certain  passenger  service 
should  run  through  certain  streets  of  a Borough  ? 


You  cited  the  instance  of  a local  authority  which 
might  be  arbitrary  and  might  not  agree  to  routes 
that  would  come  before  them.  Do  I understand  that 
this  commissioner  would  have  that  power  ? — I think 
that  the  commissioner  should  be  entrusted  with  that 
power. 

5649.  Do  you  seriously  suggest,  as  a practical 
proposition,  that  an  individual  like  that  would  have 
authority  over  the  streets  of  a Borough  ? — No,  he 
would  merely  say  that  certain  services  might  be  run 
along  certain  streets. 

5650.  He  would  be  the  authority  above,  .say,  a City 
Council  ? — ^A  City  Council  to-day  cannot  prevent  a 
vehicle  oommg  along  a street. 

6651.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  authority  did 
do  that  in  some  way,  and  that  created  a difficulty,  and 
to  get  out  of  that  difficulty  you  would  give  jiower  to 
this  area  commissioner.  What  I want  to  ask  you  is 
whether  the  Coimnission  is  to  imderstand  that  an 
area  commissioner  appointed  in  the  way  you  suggest 
is  to  have  controlling  powers  over  the  streets  of  a 
Borough,  above  the  Borough  Council  itself  ? — I did 
not  mean  that.  What  I do  mean  is  this,  that  the 
area  commissioner  will  deal  with  the  route  to  be 
followed  by  the  omnibus  service.  He  will  have 
nothing  at  all  to  say  as  to  the  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  highway.  He  will,  however,  take  into 
consideration  a repre.sentation  made  to  him  by  those 
responsible  for  the  highw'ay  that  the  highw'ay  is 
dangerous  or  unfit  for  a particular  use.  In  that  case 
he  ■will  probably  not  sanction  that  particular  street  as 
part  of  the  omnibus  route.  But  to-day  the  streets 
are  open  to  any  member  of  the  public  to  run  on.  I 
can  take  a lorry  and  run  dowm  any  street,  imless  that 
street  has  been  closed  by  an  Order  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport  under  the  Roads  Act,  and  no  highway 
authority  can  stop  me. 

5652.  Can  you  run  a passenger  vehicle  for  picking 
up  and  setting  down  passengers  through  any  street 
you  choose  ? — Yes.  There  are  certain  private  Acts 
in  w'hioh  power  has  recently  been  given  to  a few  of  the 
larger  authorities  to  lay  dowm  the  routes,  but,  generally 
speaking,  if  I am  licensed  in  an  area  I can  run  any- 
w'here  in  that  area. 

5653.  The  local  authority  is  the  body  that  licenses  ? 
-Yes. 

5664.  Therefore,  it  has  control  by  refusing  the 
licence  ? — ^It  can  refuse  a licence. 

6655.  It  has  control  ? — It  has  control  over  plying 
for  hire,  but  if  an  ononibus  is  not  plying  for  hire  it  can 
run  as  often  as  it  likes  up  and  dowm  a street.  The 
control  relates  not  to  the  running  of  the  omnibus,  but 
to  the  picking  up  of  passengers. 

5656.  (Chairman)  : If  you  are  running  through  the 
town  from  one  pomt  to  another  and  are  not  plying 
for  hh'e  in  the  town,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
running  ? — No,  and  I can  bring  in  as  many  passengers 
as  I like. 

5657.  (Mr.  Smith)  ■.  My  point  is  picking  up  and 
setting  down  of  passengers.  I am  seeking  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Witness  means  that  in  the  issuing  of 
authority  for  vehicles  to  ply  for  hire  on  roads  in  that 
way,  the  area  commissioner  is  to  be  above  the  civic 
authority.  That  is  the  point  I want  to  get  at  ? — That 
is  the  proposal. 

5658.  You  think  that  is  a practical  proposal  ? — 
Yes. 

6669.  You  rather  emphasise  in  your  evidence  that 
the  roads  belong  to  the  public  ? — ^Yes. 

6660.  I suppose  you  mean  by  that  that  the  iiublic 
should  retain  control  of  them.  In  paragraph  6 of 
your  Memorandum  you  say  that  the  authoi’ity  ought 
not  to  have  control  ? — They  have  not  got  control 
to-day.  They  are  only  charged  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  roads.  A highway  which  is  taken  over  by 
a highway  authority  is  dedicated  to  the  public. 
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5661.  It  is  not  dedicated  to  any  particular  body, 
but  “ the  public  ” is  rather  nebulous,  is  it  not  ? — 
I agree. 

5662.  And,  therefore,  to  get  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  you  have  got  to  get  to  some  body  that  repre- 
sents them.  Can  you  think  of  any  body  which 
represents  the  public  better  or  more  fairly  than  a 
local  authority  ? — They  represent,  or  should  represent 
at  any  rate,  the  local  views  of  the  public.  I do  not 
say  they  always  do,  but  they  should. 

5663.  But  they  are  the  only  body  the  public 
control  ? — ^Yes,  other  than  the  higher  Parliamentary 
body. 

5664.  I want  to  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Howley,  that 
having  regard  to  that  fact,  it  is  essential,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public,  that  the  local  authorities  should 
not  be  superseded  in  these  matters,  and  that  they 
are  the  body  directly  rej)resenting  the  public  ? — I 
appreciate  your  view,  but  I maintain  and  I submit 
to  the  Commission  that  the  regulation  of  omnibus 
services  has  now  become  so  technical  and  so  difficult 
that  it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  these  numerous 
licensing  authorities  properly  to  control  it,  and  to 
connect  up  the  whole  of  the  omnibus  services  to  work 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  jiublic. 

5665.  You  mean  that  there  are  too  many 
authorities  ? — ^There  are  too  many  authorities  for 
one  thing,  and,  secondly,  they  have  not  the  necessary 
knowledge. 

5666.  But  if  there  is  to  be  any  development  of 
area  committees,  would  it  not  be  better  that  they 
.should  be  the  local  authorities  in  some  combined 
form  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  ? 
— You  have  still  got  the  difficulty,  as  I say,  of  inexpert 
control  of  what  is  now  a very  teclmical  business. 

5667.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  local  authority 
is  not  possessed  of  knowledge,  first  of  all  through  its 
surveyors  and,  secondly,  through  its  police  ? What 
better  Imowledge  can  you  have  of  road  control  than 
that  ? First,  the  building  of  the  roads,  and  then 
the  controlling  and  regulating  of  traffic  on  them  ? — 
I can  give  you  an  example  of  a certain  city,  perhaps 
I had  better  not  mention  the  name,  where  omnibus 
services  were  to  be  substituted  for  tramway  services. 
There  was  some  dispute  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
licences,  and  the  Minister  of  Transport  allowed  his 
Officer  to  come  down  and  preside  at  a meeting. 
At  that  meeting,  the  local  tramway  company  who 
were  making  this  substitution  produced  evidence 
showing  the  requirements  on  every  route  ; the  tram- 
ways would  be  shut  down  and  so  many  tramoars 
taken  off.  Now  when  the  local  authority  were  asked 
to  I’eply  to  that,  they  had  to  admit  that  they  had  not 
considered  it  in  detail  at  all.  They  merely  said  “ We 
think  so  many  licences  is  sufficient.”  They  had  to 
concede,  when  the  figures  were  put  forward,  that  a 
certain  number  of  buses  would  be  required  on  each 
route,  and  the  total  number  of  those  vehicles  did  not 
agree  with  the  figure  which  they  said  should  be  the 
number  of  licences  given.  In  fact,  the  matter  had 


not  been  considered  from  the  technical  point  of  view 
at  all. 

5668.  May  I suggest  to  you  that  that  is  a single 
authority.  An  area  authority  would  very  largely 
get  over  that  and,  if  not,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  would  be  sufficient  in  that 
case  ? — Of  course  the  right  of  appeal  is  a very 
valuable  safeguard,  but  it  gets  rather  difficult  when 
you  are  asking  one  authority  to  be  concerned  in  legis- 
lation in  another  authority’s  area. 

5669.  Is  this  legislation  or  administration  ? — Even 
the  administration.  The  first  would  be  the  legislation, 
because  I thinlt  there  would  be  a good  deal  of  dis- 
agreement amongst  these  various  authorities  about 
being  bunched  together. 

5670.  I am  suggestmg  to  you,  Mr.  Howley,  that 
your  proposal  to  constitute  an  authority  that  is 
really  outside  a public  authority  to  deal  with  this 
question  is  on  the  wrong  lines.  There  is  only  one 
other  point  I would  like  to  raise,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  speed.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you 
said  that  if  a bus  was  driven  through  a village  at 
50  miles  an  hour  the  police  would  charge  the  driver  ? 
— I said  they  ought  to  charge  him. 

5671.  They  ought  to.  Do  you  mean  to-day  ? — 
Yes. 

5672.  I rather  thought  you  were  speaking  of  that 
in  reference  to  a condition  of  things  when  there  is 
no  speed  limit,  assuming  your  proposals  are  carried 
out  ? — Any  time.  Of  course,  to-day  they  would 
summons  him  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  and  not 
for  driving  to  the  public  danger. 

5673.  What  I want  to  ask  you  is  this.  If  the  speed 
limit  is  abohshed,  on  what  grounds  could  the  poHce 
charge  him  ? — Driving  to  the  public  danger. 

5674.  Suppose  there  was  no  danger  at  the  moment  ? 
Suppose  there  was  a clear  road  or  something  of  that 
sort  ? — If  you  were  driving  an  omnibus  through  such 
a village  as  I understood  the  Chairman  to  be  contem- 
plating, a village  with  narrow  streets,  at  50  miles 
an  hour,  I think  you  would  be  driving  to  the  public 
danger  whether  there  was,  m fact,  anybody  in  sight 
or  not. 

5675.  May  I suggest  to  you  that  then  becomes  very 
largely  a matter  of  opmion,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
decide  in  a court  of  law,  and  not  a matter  of  fact  ? — 
That  is,  I agree,  the  great  difficulty  in  taking  pro- 
ceedings luider  “ driving  to  the  public  danger.” 
It  becomes  a matter  of  opinion.  At  the  same  time, 
on  the  other  side  you  have  the  very  difficult  position 
to-day  of  a law  mth  respect  to  speed  which  is  not 
generally  enforced.  It  is  only  enforced  in  some  cases 
and  very  often  creates  hardship. 

5676.  What  I am  going  to  suggest  to  you  is  this, 
that  if  the  speed  limit  were  abolished,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  have  certain  zoned  areas,  which  would 
include  those  villages,  in  which  the  properly  con- 
stituted authority  would  have  the  right  of  restricting 
the  speed  of  vehicles  ? — That  might  be  necessary. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Howley. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Friday,  1st  IVlarch,  1929. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH -BOSOAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 
D.L. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 


Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Seorclary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Philip  Reginald  Turner,  M.Inst.T.,  called  and  examined. 


5677.  ( Chairnum)  : You  have  come  to  speak  to  us 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Road  Transport  Employers’ 
Federation,  and  you  have  submitted  a Memorandum 
to  us  ? — ^Yes,  Sir. 

Memo.  No.  18. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

National  Road  Transport  Employers’ 
Federation. 


1.  This  Federation  is  a Confederation  of  Associations 
and  represents  haulage  contractors’  interests  through- 
out England  and  Wales. 

The  Associations  are  representative  of  aU  counties, 
and  in  particular  of  such  towns  as  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Leeds, 
Hull,  Newcastle  and  Cardiff. 

About  3,000  firms  are  represented  by  the  con- 
stituent Associations,  and  they  employ  approximately 
80,000  horse-drawn  vehicles,  60,000  motor  lorries  and 
at  least  150,000  people. 

It  has  been  party  to  the  Confederation  of  Motor 
Organisations  and  endorses  in  its  entirety  the  Joint 
Memorandum  which  has  been  submitted  to  you  by 
the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley,  G.B.E.,  C.B.,  M.V.O.’” 

2.  The  Royal  Commission,  by  its  appeal  for  evidence 
published  on  the  20th  October  last,  has  invited  infor- 
mation under  certain  headings,  and  the  Federation 
now  particularly  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  its  considered  opinion  on  those  matters 
appertaining  to  the  road  transport  of  goods. 

It  submits  that  the  development  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  from  its  inception  has  placed  a 
valuable  additional  means  of  transport  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public,  which  has  increased  fluidity  of  traffic 
and  in  many  cases  decreased  transport  costs.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  wider  dissemination  of  population, 
and  has  been  responsible  for  a decided  increase  in 
land  values. 

Owing  to  the  great  flexibility  of  road  transport, 
many  traders  have  foimd  it  advantageous,  even 
though  the  actual  costs  are  in  many  cases  higher  than 
those  of  other  available  means.  This  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  fact  that  after  the  goods  are  loaded  on  to  the 
vehicle  they  are  not  touched  until  unloaded  at  their 
destination,  thus  obviating  in  many  oases  the  necessity 
for  packing.  This  applies  in  particular  to  the  meat 
and  general  grocery  trades,  market  garden  produce, 
and  generally  to  all  goods  of  a perishable  or  fragile 
nature. 

Many  manufacturers  in  the  selection  of  their  factory 
sites  have  had  regard  to  this  newer  form  of  transport. 


Increased  Bpeectzveness  and  Disabilities. 

3.  In  order  to  introduce  a measme  of  uniformity 
into  the  trade,  the  Associations  represented  have 
entered  from  time  to  time  into  negotiations  with  the 
Trade  Unions  and  formulated  worldng  agreements 
covering  wages  and  conditions  of  working. 

Very  great  disparity  exists  both  as  to  wages 
and  conditions  throughout  the  country.  Owing  to 
economic  conditions  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  legal 
force  behind  the  wages  agreements,  contractors  in 
most  large  centres  find  themselves  subjected  to  grossly 
unfair  competition.  Some  owners  severely  imderout 
prices,  and  are  able  to  do  so  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  pay  anythmg  lilm  the  same  rate  of  wages 
and  recognise  no  restrictions  as  to  working  hours. 

The  Federation  strongly  urges  upon  the  Commission 
the  desirability  of  making  recommendations  that  such 
national  wage  agreements,  when  voluntarily  entered 
into  by  both  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees,  should  have  statutory  force,  and  apply 
to  all  vehicle  users. 

4.  In  making  this  submission  it  is  able  to  cite  m 
support  thereof  the  Associated  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  and  Interim  Reconstruction  Committees — 
known  as  the  Whitley  Councils. 

In  1924  a Bill  was  promoted  in  Parhament  by  that 
body  through  a Private  Member  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  giving  statutory  force  to  agreements  of 
this  natrue  and  received  support  from  every  section 
then  rejiresented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  on  Friday, 
the  30th  May,  1924,  by  a majority  of  220  votes  out 
of  a total  of  236  recorded,  the  division  being  as 


follows  : — 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

16 

Labour 

76  Labour 

Liberal 

91 

Conservatives 

67 

Sinn  Fein  ... 

1 

Industrial... 

1 

236 

16 



. — ■ 

This  Bill  would  undoubtedly  have  reached  the 
Statute  Book  but  for  the  fact  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Labour  Government  shortly  afterwards. 

5.  The  Commercial  Road  Transport  Industry 
during  the  war  set  up  a Jomt  Industrial  Council  for 
the  determining  of  wages  and  working  conditions  for 
the  industry  on  a national  basis,  but  owing  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  those  agreements  had  no  statutory 
effect  and  could  not  be  enforced  upon  every  member 
engaged  in  the  industry,  the  machinery  of  the  Jomt 
Industrial  Coimcil  broke  down  and  ceased  to  function. 
It  was  repeatedly,  but  unavailingly,  urged  upon  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Council 
that  statutory  force  should  be  given  to  agreements 
volimtarily  entered  into  by  the  Council. 
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The  main  objections  in  those  days  were  based  on 
the  contention  that  the  Trade  Union  Congress  had 
not  at  that  time  indicated  its  considered  views  on 
the  question. 

Since  that  date — in  September,  1926 — the  Trade 
Union  Congress  has  recorded  its  decision  as  follows  : — 
“ This  Congress  instructs  the  General  Council 
to  urge  upon  H.M.  Government  the  desirability 
of  giving  to  national  agreements  voluntarily 
entered  into  and  approved  by  Joint  Industrial 
Councils,  the  same  validity  as  Awards  under 
the  Trade  Boards  Acts,  1909  and  1918,  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  the  observance  of  fair  condi- 
tions of  labour  by  all  engaged  in  the  industry, 
whenever  requested  by  the  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment.” 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Federation  that,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  machinery  of  this  nature,  many  local  strikes 
have  occurred,  with  considerable  loss  to  traders 
generally,  and  in  particular  to  the  road  transport 
industry,  which  could  have  been  avoided  had  some 
such  measure  as  the  1924  Bill  been  made  law. 

Taxao?ion. 

6.  The  Federation’s  members  have  suffered  very 
considerably  during  the  last  few  years  through  very 
heavy  additional  taxation  being  imposed  upon  them 
without  due  warning  or  justification.  If  the  industry 
is  to  be  properly  organised,  the  fear  of  a repetition 
of  such  a thing  should  be  eliminated,  as  the  capital 
necessary  for  expansion  will  not  be  forthcoming  if 
it  is  felt  that  the  industry  is  likely  to  be  further 
penalised  from  time  to  time  m order  to  build  up  the 
position  of  competing  forms  of  transport. 

7.  Not  only  has  the  motor  licence  tax  been  practi- 
cally doubled,  but  a further  burden  has  been  imposed 
in  the  form  of  a tax  on  petrol.  The  industry  has  not 
been  able  to  recover  from  its  customers  the  additional 
costs  thus  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  following  figures 
wiU  give  some  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  burden  : — 


Vehicles  Licensed. 

In  1910 — Number  of  motor  vehicle  licences 

issued  114,000 

(These  were  mostly  for  vehicles  of  a 
light  character.) 

In  1928 — Number  of  motor  vehicle  licences 

issued  2,027,000 


Road  Coats. 

The  pre-motor  costs  of  roads  were  approxi-  £ 
mately  stationary,  being  in  the  financial 

year  1902/3  14,646,000 

And  in  1909/10  15,288,000 

In  no  year  in  this  period  were  they  less 
than  £14,000,000  or  more  than 
£15,288,000. 

Owing  to  economic  conditions,  i.e.,  in- 
creased cost  of  labour  and  materials,  the 
1910  cost  of  £15,288,000  was  equivalent 

to  a cost  in  1926  of  27,000,000 

The  extra  costs  of  roads  due  to  motor 
transport  is  the  difference  between  27 
mOlions  and  the  present  figure  of  56 
millions  (as  given  by  the  Ministry  of 

Transport)  namely  29,000,000 

plus  the  cost  of  any  additional  police 
control. 


Between  1913  and  1928  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  police 
force  in  England  and  Wales  of  6,075 
men.  The  average  cost  of  a member  of 
the  police  force  in  1 927  was  £343  per  year, 
so  that  the  cost  of  the  additional  pohce 
may  be  stated  at  £1,840,725,  and  in 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  this  may  be 

taken  as 2,000,000 

Therefore,  the  total  extra  cost  to  the 
country  of  motor  transport  does  not 
exceed  31,000,000 


Ooods-Garrying  Vehicles  of  6 tons  Capacity. 

£ s.  d.  £ 

1925  Licence  duty  ...  ...  30 

1928  Licence  duty  ...  ...  64  0 0 

Petrol  Tax  of  4d.  per  gallon 
(Equivalent  to  4|d.  per 
gallon  to  the  user)  on 
24,000  miles  at  6 miles 
per  gallon  ...  ...  70  16  8 


An  increase  of 

More  than  200  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  taxation  and  a 
total  tax  of  about 
£2  10s.  Od.  per  vehicle 
per  week. 


-124 

94 


d. 

0 


16 

16 


Articulated  Six-Wheeled  Vehicles  of  12  tons  Capacity. 

1926  Licence  duty  ...  ...  34  0 0 

1928  Licence  duty  ...  ...  60  0 0 

Petrol  Tax  at  4Jd.  (24,000 
miles  at  4 miles  per  gal- 
lon)   106  5 0 

166  6 0 

An  increase  of  ...  ...  132  6 0 


Approximately  300  per 
cent,  increase  and  a total 
tax  of  more  than  £3  per 
vehicle  per  week. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  taxation  is  not  justifi- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  road  construction  and 
maintenance  costs,  but  that  it  is  a definite  burden  of 
nearly  £9,000,000  per  annum  on  motor  users. 

To  illustrate  this  point  the  following  official  figures 
are  of  interest : — 


Taxation. 

The  petrol  tax  at  4d.  per  gallon  is  estimated 

to  produce  ...  ...  ...  ...  13,600,000 

The  licence  taxes  for  the  financial  year 

1928/1929  are  estimated  to  yield  ...  26,164,000 
Therefore,  the  total  yield  of  motor  taxation 

will  be  39,764,000 

Showing  a direct  annual  tax  iipon  motor 

users  of  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8,764,000 

Axle  Weights  and  Speeds. 

8.  In  addition,  the  industry  has  been  continually 
harassed  by  the  application  of  legal  axle  weights  and 
very  considerable  restrictions  as  to  speed. 

The  axle  weight  restrictions  have  hindered  the 
normal  development  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  manufacturers  of  vehicles,  and  this  must 
have  had  a bad  effect  on  the  export  trade  of  the 
country. 

The  greater  freedom  enjoyed  in  other  countries 
has  been  productive  of  excellent  business  abroad,  and 
American  interests  are  to-day  actively  engaged  in 
setting  up  road  transport  services  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  felt  that  this  country  could  have  participated 
far  more  widely  had  it  been  free  of  these  restrictions. 

9.  The  very  low  speeds  allowed  to  certain  classes 
of  vehicles  have  proved  a great  handicap  to  users  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  it  is  felt  that  they  are  quite 
imjustifiable. 

The  Federation  is  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  improved 
construction  and  the  high  efficiency  of  braking  power, 
legal  speeds  could  be  materially  increased  and  in 
some  cases  removed  without  detrinaent  to  the  public 
safety.  This  would  also  be  a means  of  improving 
the  flow  of  traffic. 
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10.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  vehicles  should  not 
be  designed  in  order  to  protect  weak  or  indifferently 
made  roads,  but  that  roads  should  be  constructed  in 
order  to  provide  a suitable  track  for  the  use  of  modem 
vehicles.  In  this  connection  it  is  felt  that  ^’eater 
efforts  should  be  directed  towards  the  standardisation 
of  road  construction. 

Regulation. 

11.  The  Federation  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  industry.  It 
is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with,  and 
woiild  strongly  support  efforts  in  this  direction 
provided  that  such  regulation  would  not  force  rates 
up  to  an  uneconomic  level.  The  first  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  unification  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  so  that  they  be  standardised 
throughout  the  country,  which  should  be  divided  into 
areas  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Wages  and  conditions  should  be  uniform  and 
enforceable  throughout  each  area,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  wages,  for  local  purposes,  cannot  be  on  one  scale 
in  all  parts. 

12.  Some  vehicle  owners  engage  intermittently 
in  the  industry  without  regard  to  economic  cost,  a 
practice  that  is  most  mischievous  in  any  trade  and 
enormously  increases  the  difficulties  of  responsible 
transport  interests,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  Federa- 
tion the  industry  cannot  be  properly  regulated  whilst 
this  element  exists. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Federation  that  those 
engaging  in  the  industry  should  be  licensed  for  this 
purpose,  and  such  licences  should  only  be  issued  to 
bona-fide  contractors. 

This  principle  is  recognised  in  the  existing  Hackney 
Carriage  Regulations. 

For  this  purpose  it  suggests  that  Area  Transport 
Authorities  should  be  set  up  throughout  the  country, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  industry  (both 
employers  and  employees),  traders  and  a representa- 
tive of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  under  a similarly 
constituted  central  authority  for  co-ordinating  pur- 
poses. The  Authorities  should  be  given  power  of 
control  in  order  that  wasteful  competition  may  be 
ultimately  eliminated. 

CO-OEDINATION. 

13.  The  Federation  has  subscribed  to  the  views  of 
the  Joint  Conference  of  Motor  Organisations  that 
co-ordination  should  be  left  to  normal  economic  and 
commercial  stimulus,  subject  to  the  safeguards  in  the 
pubhc  interest  provided  by  Parliament,  and  it  feels 
that  no  effort  should  be  made  to  force  co-ordination 
by  means  of  one  form  of  transport  beipg  made  sub- 
servient to  another.  It  cannot  see  that  co-ordination 
can  freely  come  about  owing  to  the  present  looseness 
of  regulations  and  the  open  nature  of  the  industry. 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  co-ordination  as  between 
individuals  is  desirable,  as  by  this  means  considerable 
saving  in  working  costs  could  be  effected  with  great 
advantage  generally  to  traders  and  to  the  employees 
in  the  industry.  A reduction  in  the  number  of 
vehicles  operating  in  the  streets  of  any  city  could  be 
thus  secured. 

The  unrestricted  competition  of  the  present  day  is 
conducive  to  waste  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the 
pubhc  interest. 

14.  A very  large  measure  of  co-operation  between 
sea-borne  and  road-bome  traffic  is  to  be  seen  in.  every 
port  of  the  country.  This  is  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  sliipping  companies  have  utilised  the  services 
of  the  road  transport  contractor.  It  is  absent  in  any 
great  measure  with  regard  to  the  railways,  as  instead 
of  utilising  the  road  transport  contractor,  the  railways 
have  themselves  built  up  what  is  in  effect  an  un- 
economic cartage  section.  The  Federation  is  of 
opinion  that  there  are  no  services  rendered  to  the 
railway  companies  by  their  cartage  branches  which 
could  not  equally  well  be  provided  by  properly 


organised  road  transport  contractors,  and  feels  that 
if  the  railways  confined  themselves  to  station-to- 
station  services  and  relied  upon  arrangements  with 
the  road  transport  industry  for  their  road  services, 
very  great  financial  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
railways. 

The  railways  admitted  before  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  on  the  1st  December,  1926,  a loss  of  about 
£3,500,000  per  annum  on  their  cartage  services. 

15.  Regulation  of  the  industry  would  probably 
brmg  about  such  a position  that  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  co-ordination  between  the  rail- 
ways and  road  transport  would  be  minimised.  It  is 
believed  that  if  suitable  means  are  adopted,  the  various 
members  of  the  industry  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  get  together,  with  the  result  that  working  should 
be  far  more  economical  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Insurance. 

16.  It  is  felt  that  the  use  of  efficient  and  satis- 
factorily maintained  vehicles  only  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  that  the  insurance  of  employers’  liability 
and  third-party  legal  liability  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory except  where  a sufficient  insurance  fund  is 
already  provided.  This  would  act  as  a check  on  the 
negligent  driver  and  would  provide  protection  for 
the  general  public. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill. 

17.  The  Federation  has  subscribed  to  the  views 
of  the  Conference  of  Motor  Organisations  that  a 
comprehensive  Road  Traffic  Bill  should  be  introduced 
at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  opposed  to  legislation  being 
introduced  in  a piecemeal  way. 


5678.  ( Chairman)  : Your  Federation  is  a very 

representative  body  ? — ^IVe  represent  practically  all 
the  larger  haulage  contractors,  and  a great  many 
small  ones  throughout  the  coimtry. 

6679.  You  are  haulage  contractors.  You  are  not 
speaking  on  behalf  of  employers  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — -We  have  no 
rexiresentation  in  that  quarter. 

5680.  You  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  haulage 
contractors  throughout  England  and  Wales  ? — ^That 
is  so. 

5681.  Does  your  Federation  not  extend  to  Scotland? 

■ — No  ; we  have  a connection  with  Scotland,  but 
actually  oui’  Federation  does  not  represent  haulage 
contractors  in  that  country. 

5682.  Is  there  a sex>arate  organisation  for  Scotland  ? 
— ^Yes.  There  is  a separate  organisation,  and  we 
worked  in  conjunction  with  them  so  far  as  the 
Railway  Bills  were  concerned. 

5683.  I see  from  your  Memorandum  that  you 
represent  about  3,000  firms  ? — That  is  so. 

6684.  And  thej^  employ  about  80,000  horse-drawn 
vehicles  ; 60,000  motor  lorries,  and  at  least  160,000 
emiiloyees  ? — ^Those  figures  are  approximately  right. 

5686.  You  endorse  the  Memorandum  on  behalf  of 
various  motor  organisations  which  was  handed  in  by 
Sir  Arthur  Stanley*  ? — We  were  parties  to  that 
conference. 

5686.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  2 of  your 
Memorandum,  would  you  like  to  make  a statement 
about  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  the  internal  combustion  engine  ?— I think 
it  is  fairly  common  knowledge  that  considerable 
advantages  have  accrued,  particularly  to  traders, 
through  the  develoiiment  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine.  There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  it  has 
imiiroved  matters  for  them.  I think  a very  notable 
example  is  that  of  meat  transport,  which  has  been 
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very  largely  developed  by  road.  Road  transport  has 
the  advantage  of  getting  the  meat  to  its  destination 
in  better  condition  than  any  other  means  of  transport, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  handled,  and  that  has  a 
bearing  on  the  market  value. 

.5687.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : That  is  dead  meat  ? 
— Chilled  or  frozen  meat. 

5688.  ( Chairman)  : You  mean  taken  from  the 
ports  ? — Taken  from  the  .ship’s  side  in  many  cases. 

5689.  To  provincial  centres  ? — From  Liverpool, 
say,  to  Birmingham,  Nottingham  or  Derby. 

5690.  That  saves  handling,  I suppose  ? — It  saves 
handling,  and  the  less  the  meat  is  handled  the  better 
the  condition  for  sale.  It  is  a peculiar  thing,  but 
chilled  and  frozen  meat  has  a bloom  like  the  bloom 
on  a grape,  and  the  less  it  is  destroyed  the  better  for 
the  price.  Another  instance  is  the  great  diminution 
in  cost  which  results  from  bringing  milk  from  the 
country  to  London  by  road. 

5691.  But  is  much  milk  taken  by  road  now  ? — 
Quite  a fair  quantity,  but  in  any  case  I was  going  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  carried 
to-day,  as  the  effect  on  rail  transport.  Glass -lined 
tanks  were  introduced  by  road  transport.  Since 
then  the  railways  have  followed  suit,  and  provided 
glass-lined  tanks  themselves. 

6692.  Do  you  mean  those  large  container  tanks, 
that  can  be  taken  either  by  rail  or  road  ? — Yes. 

6693.  Before  that  I think  the  milk  was  largely 
conveyed  in  chums  in  ordinary  railway  trucks  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  the  cost  of  the  chums  was  very  high. 
I think  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that,  in  the  case  of 
milk  from  Wiltshire  to  London  for  instance,  the 
transit  costs  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  introduction  of  glass-lined  tanks  on 
the  road. 

6694.  And  that  is  a business  which  is  increasing  ? — 
Yes.  From  another  aspect,  you  must  also  remember 
the  trafS-O  which  is  carried  by  road,  which  is  out  of 
gauge  for  the  railway. 

6696.  You  mean  large  machinery  which  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  rail  ? — ^Yes,  such  things  as  large  trans- 
formers, marine  boilers  and  locomotive  engines.  An 
arrangement  is  now  being  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
locomotive  engines  completely  ready  for  export. 
Previously  they  had  to  be  assembled  and  tested  ; 
then  they  had  to  be  dismantled  and  shipped  in  parts, 
and  a staff  had  to  be  sent  to  re-assemble  them  at  the 
destination.  That  is  all  out  out  now,  and  the 
locomotive  is  shipped  complete. 

6696.  Do  you  mean  a complete  locomotive  engine 
can  be  carried  by  a motor  truck  along  the  road  ? — 
Yes. 

i 6697.  Would  not  the  weight  and  the  size  be 
enormous  ? — Yes,  it  is.  The  weight  varies  from 
65  tons  to  125  tons. 

5698.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  weight  on  the 
road  ? — The  speed,  of  course,  is  very  slow. 

6699.  It  is  hauled  by  a sort  of  traction  engine, 
a heavy  locomotive  ? — It  is  a heavy  locomotive  with  a 
speed,  at  the  outside,  of  five  miles  an  horn’. 

5700.  The  legal  speed  limit  being  four  miles  an 
hour  ? — I think  it  is. 

6701.  Is  that  an  extensive  business  ? — It  is  likely 
to  be  more  extensive,  I think,  because  of  the  enormous 
saving. 

5702.  But  is  it  not  likely  to  cause  you  to  have  to 
pay  damage  resulting  from  this  extraordinary  traffic  ? 
— I do  not  think  that  arises.  Usually,  permission  is 
given  by  the  highway  authorities  concerned  to  people 
who  move  heavy  pieces. 

5703.  I linow  the  National  Traction  Engine  Owners’ 
Association  have  often  had  to  fight  claims  for  extra- 
ordinary damage.  Has  not  that  arisen  in  your 
experience  ? — No,  not  in  my  experience. 
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6704.  But  you  would  agree  that  if  damage  were 
done  by  such  traffic,  payment  would  have  to  be  made  ? 
— Y es,  a claim  might  lie  in  that  case. 

5705.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  traffic  that  most  roads 
were  built  to  take  ? — No,  that  is  so,  and  I believe  in 
many  oases  bridges  have  to  be  trussed  before  the 
passage  of  a heavy  article. 

5706.  A complete  locomotive  is  something  a great 
deal  heavier  than  anything  you  carried  before,  I 
imagine  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  It  was  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  marine  boilers  up  to  60  tons  to  be 
carried. 

5707.  What  do  you  say  is  the  weight  of  a loco- 
motive ? — You  get  a locomotive  of  66  tons. 

5708.  Are  these  heavy  loads  taken  any  distance  ? — 
Not  usually.  I heard  of  a case  of  conveyance  from 
Gorton  to  Manchester. 

5709.  And  then  put  on  the  Ship  Canal  ? — Actually 
put  on  the  ship  at  Manchester. 

6710.  But  supposing  such  engine  or  heavy  boiler 
were  made  in  the  Birmingham  district  or  the  Black 
Country,  you  would  have  to  go  a very  long  way  to 
get  to  the  coast  ? — That  would  be  a matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  All  sorts  of  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  to  shore  bridges  en  route  ; it  would 
be  a very  big  undertaking. 

5711.  So  that  sort  of  haulage  is  mainly  for  short 
distances  ? — Yes. 

6712.  Then  are  there  any  other  particular  forms  of 
industry  which,  you  think,  have  benefited  by  road 
haulage  ? — I think  that  distributing  houses  must  have 
found  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  use  of  road 
transport. 

5713.  And  I see  you  mention  market  garden 
produce  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  those  trades  favour  road 
transport  very  greatly.  They  have  found  by  experi- 
ence that  the  railways  did  not  catch  the  markets, 
and  as  it  was  essential  that  they  should  catch  the 
market  and  not  lose  in  price  by  being  late,  they  have 
in  many  oases  put  on  their  own  transport. 

5714.  'There  again  it  w^ould  be  for  short  distances  ? 
— Not  altogether  ; some  of  the  distances  are  fairly 
considerable. 

5716.  I know  that  a great  deal  of  fruit  is  sent  from 
Kent  to  Scotland  ; road  haulage  would  hardly  be  of 
use  for  that  sort  of  thing  ? — No,  but  I have  heard  of 
it  being  conveyed  from  Lincolnshire  to  London. 

5716.  At  all  events,  your  contention  is  that  road 
haulage  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  a great 
variety  of  trades  ? — It  has  offered  a valuable 
alternative. 

6717.  I see  you  reju’esent  a great  many  horse- 
drawn,  as  well  as  motor  vehicles  ; I suppose  your 
Association  existed  before  the  motor  came  into  use  ? — ■ 
Yes  ; these  horses  are  used  for  purely  town  cartage. 

6718.  For  short  distances  ? — ^Yes  ; chiefly  round 
the  docks  and  wharves. 

5719.  Is  there  a general  tendency  nowadays  to 
substitute  the  motor  lorry  for  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  ? — Not  for  short  distances.  I think  the  horse 
in  a port  like  Liverpool  is  in  a very  strong  position. 

5720.  Why  is  that  ? — It  is  much  more  economical 
to  work. 

5721.  You  mean  the  horse  is  more  economical  than 
mechanical  transport  for  short  haulages  ? — I would 
say  generally  up  to  a distance  of  probably  four 
miles. 

6722.  But  over  four  miles  the  advantage  is  wdth 
the  mechanical  vehicle  ? — The  greater  speed  then 
makes  itself  felt.  I think  a year  or  two  ago  it  would 
have  been  true  to  have  said  that  horses  could  not  be 
used  economically  for  distances  of  more  than  three 
miles,  but  wdth  the  additional  taxation  I think  that 
distance  has  been  increased. 
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6723.  You  mean  the  extra  taxation  ? — Of  petrol 
vehicles. 

5724.  That,  of  course,  has  only  lately  come  into 
operation  ? — ^Yes. 

6726.  Has  that  had  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
increase  m mechanically  propelled  vehicles  ? — ^I  think 
it  has  in  our  trade. 

5726.  And  has  rather  brought  the  horse  hack  ? — It 
certainly  has  helped  to  bring  the  horse  back  in  a place 
like  Liverpool,  and  I should  say  probably  to  a certain 
extent  in  London. 

6727.  Now  coming  to  paragraph  3 you  speak  about 
increased  effectiveness  and  disabilities,  and  the  point 
you  particularly  wish  to  make  is  concerned  with 
what  I may  call  labour  conditions  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

5728.  Would  you  like  to  put  what  you  have  to  say 
in  your  own  words  ? — As  an  Association,  we  have 
from  time  to  time  entered  into  wages  agreements  ; 
we  have  an  agreement  in  London  to-day  and  another 
in  Liverpool. 

6729.  These  agreements  are  entered  into  with  the 
Transport  Workers’  Union  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so  ; but  we 
find,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1921  there 
was  an  enormous  slump  in  trade  and  the  facilities 
of  the  contractors  for  doing  work  were  greater  than 
the  work  offering,  that  some  of  these  people, 
particularly  in  the  outlying  districts,  broke  away 
from  the  agreements. 

5730.  Some  of  the  employers  ? — ^Yes,  the  employers. 
I suppose  they  were  pressed  by  circumstances,  and 
they  thought  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  alter  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
to-day,  although  in  the  chief  ports  we  have  managed 
to  maintain  a wage  standard  and  recognised  conditions 
of  working,  nevertheless  those  who  are  parties  have 
been  very  hardly  hit  by  the  peojile  in  the  outlying 
districts  who  are  not  paying  anything  like  the  same 
rate  of  wages  and  are  not  observing  the  same 
conditions  of  working. 

5731.  In  fact,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  wages 
paid  ? — No,  except,  as  I say,  in  the  big  centres.  The 
consequence  is  it  has  brought  about  a very  bad  state 
of  affairs  in  the  industry. 

6732.  What  do  you  propose  as  a remedy  for  that  ? — 
Some  years  ago  we  had  a Joint  Industrial  Council  for 
our  industry,  and  it  really  broke  down  on  this  very 
matter,  that  there  was  no  means  of  enforcing  an 
agreement  after  it  was  once  entered  into. 

6733.  Is  that  because  the  employers  are  in- 
sufficiently organised,  or  that  the  men  are,  or  both  ? — 
Both.  We  feel  that  if  we  had  a Joint  Industrial 
Council  again,  with  statutory  force  behind  voluntary 
agreements,  we  should  be  able  to  get  the  industry  on 
to  a sound  footing. 

5734.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  statutory 
force  ? — 1 mean  that  any  wages  agreements  voluntarily 
entered  hito  between  the  xiarties  to  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council  .should  be  enforceable  on  employers. 

5735.  And  on  employed  ? — ^Yes. 

5736.  You  would  make  the  award  legally  enforce- 
able on  both  sides  ? — ^Yes,  following  the  lines  of  the 
Bill  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1924, 
and  to  which  I refer  in  paragraph  4. 

5737.  It  was  a Private  Member’s  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ? — ^Mr.  Murrell’s  Bill.  I have  copies 
here  if  you  would  care  to  have  them. 

5738.  Will  you  put  them  in  ? ( Copies  handed  in.) 

That  would  make  the  awards  enforceable  at  law. 
would  it  ? — Yes. 

6739.  That  goes  rather  beyond  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  railways,  does  it  not  ? — Their  agreements  are 
enforceable. 

6740.  Are  they  ? I think  the  bodies  that  make  the 
agreements  are  constituted  by  Statute,  but  I do  not 


think  the  agreements  themselves  are  enforceable  at 
law  ? — I think  they  have  the  effect  of  law  in  the 
circumstances. 

(Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : Any  railway  employee  can 
sue  and  get  those  conditions  awarded  in  the  Courts, 
just  as  other  agreements  have  been  held  in  the 
Courts  to  be  enforceable  where  they  are  projjerly 
established. 

6741.  (Chairman)-.  I see  your  point.  You  wish  to 
have  them  enforceable  at  law  ? — Yes,  after  they  are 
voluntarily  arrived  at.  We  have  not  had  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  voluntary  agreements,  but  we 
feel  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  voluntary  agreement 
to-day,  as  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  observed. 

6742.  Is  not  your  chief  difficulty  that  you  have  not 
got  all  your  people  in  your  Association  ? — That  is 
one  difficulty. 

6743.  Nor  are  all  the  em^iloyees  in  the  Workers’ 
Federation  ? — That  is  so. 

5744.  So  the  first  step  would  be  to  improve  the 
organisation  on  both  sides,  would  it  not  ? — It  is  a 
very  hopeless  task  to  commence  from  that  iioint  of 
view. 

5745.  I see  you  did  set  uj)  a Joint  Industrial 
Council  during  the  War  ? — That  is  so. 

6746.  But  that  has  broken  down  since  ? — Yes, 
XJractically  for  the  reason  I have  given  you. 

5747.  As  a result  of  the  absence  of  proiier  negotiat- 
ing machmery,  you  have  had  a great  many  local 
strikes  ? — There  have  been  a number  from  time  to 
time. 

5748.  And  that,  of  course,  has  a very  bad  effect  on 
the  industry  ? — Yes. 

5749.  Now  let  us  come  on  to  the  (piestion  of  taxation. 
You  hold  that  the  heavy  additional  taxation  is  not 
justified  ? — We  feel  that  it  is  not.  We  cannot  see 
any  real  reason  why  we  should  be  so  much  more  heavily 
taxed  than  are  comm.ercial  vehicles  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

6760.  Are  you  more  heavily  taxed  than  commercial 
vehicles  elsewhere  ? — The  highest  taxation  I know 
is  in  Texas,  where  a four-ton  commercial  vehicle 
would  pay  a tax  of  £79  10s.  Od.  That  is  on  horse- 
power plus  weight,  and,  on  the  average  running  of  a 
four-ton  vehicle,  our  tax  would  imdoubtedly  be  con- 
siderably heavier  than  that  ; probably  more  like 
£110  a year. 

5761.  That  is  including  the  petrol  tax  ? — Yes. 

5762.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  taxation  of 
similar  vehicles  in  other  countries  ? — In  France  the 
tax  would  be  £11  4s.  OfZ. 

6763.  Entire  tax  ? — The  entire  tax,  yes.  In 
Germany,  £39  12s.  Od. 

5754.  You  are  taking  it  in  all  cases  on  a four -ton 
vehicle  ? — I am  taking  a four-ton  commercial  vehicle. 
In  Italy  nearly  £11  ; in  Belgium  £16  ; California 
£19  6s.  Od. ; Illinois  £20  11s.  Od. ; Michigan  £36  16s.  Od. ; 
New  York  State  £8  4s.  Od. 

5765.  Where  do  you  get  those  figmes  ? — They  were 
compiled  by  a Joint  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  and  the  Railway 
Companies.  They  set  up  a Committee  to  investigate 
road  taxation  and  road  costs,  and  to  agree  figures, 
and  the  pubhcation  from  which  I am  quoting  was  the 
result  of  their  deliberations. 

5766.  I take  it  you  would  agree  that  the  lorry,  the 
kind  of  vehicle  you  represent,  probably  does  more 
damage  to  the  roads  than  any  other  kind  of  traffic 
passing  over  them  ? — I am  afraid  I would  not  agree  to 
that. 

5767.  You  would  not  agree  ? — No.  I think  a lot 
of  the  damage  depends  on  speed,  and  to  a certain 
extent  on  springing  and  the  distribution  of  the  weight 
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carried.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  that 
the  commercial  goods  vehicles  do  more  damage  than, 
shall  we  say,  fast  moving  char-a-bancs. 

6758.  But  we  have  had  it  put  before  us  that  what 
has  the  greatest  effect  on  roads  is  neither  speed  nor 
weight,  but  tyres.  Of  course,  the  fast  moving 
char-a-banc,  as  a rule,  has  pneumatic  tyres.  Now, 
I suppose,  your  vehicles  have  either  solid  tyres  or 
steel  tyi'es,  have  they  not  ? — The  steel  tyres  in  use 
to-day  are  very  few  indeed. 

5769.  What  about  traction  engines  ? — I am  not 
speaking  for  traction  engines. 

5760.  But  they  would  have  solid  tyres  ? — No,  we 
have  a lot  of  vehicles  fitted  with  pneumatic  tyres 
to-day. 

5761.  The  lighter  kind  of  vehicle  ? — The  four-ton 
vehicles. 

6762.  Would  you  agree  that  tyres  make  a great 
difference  ? — I think  that  depends  to  a very  great 
extent  on  the  nature  of  the  road. 

6763.  Your  contention  is  that  you  ai-e  suffering 
from  excessive  taxation  ? — That  is  our  contention. 

6764.  I take  it  you  would  agree  you  ought  to  pay 
sufficient  to  repair  the  damage  done  hy  your  traffic 
to  the  roads  that  is  to  say,  you  should  pay  yom 
fair  share  of  road  upkeep  ? — I think  we  must  admit 
we  should  pay  a fair  share. 

5766.  Coming  to  paragraph  8,  you  wish  to  speak 
about  the  handicap  of  what  are  called  legal  axle 
weights.  Now,  the  purpose  of  the  restriction  of  the 
axle  weight  is  to  distribute  the  load  evenly  so  as  to 
do  less  damage  to  the  road  ? — It  is  undoubtedly  to 
restrict  the  weight  to  be  carried  on  an  axle.  I think 
it  should  have  been  dealt  with  earlier,  not  so  much  as 
a question  of  the  weight  on  an  axle  as  the  equipment 
of  the  wheels  an  axle  is  carrying.  I feel  that  had  some 
latitude  heen  allowed  of  fitting  a wider  wheel,  we 
might  possibly  have  been  in  a more  advantageous 
position  to-day. 

6766.  Are  these  legal  axle  weights  a real  disad- 
vantage to  you  ? — They  are  rather  inclined  to  restrict 
the  manufacturer.  He  has  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  axle  may  only  be  loaded  to  a certain 
extent. 

5767.  You  say  there  are  fewer  restrictions  of  that 
character  abroad  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes.  I was  looking 
through  a report  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
started  their  deliberations  in  June,  1926,  and  they 
finally  published  a report  in  April,  1928.  They  had  a 
most  exhaustive  enquiry  into  the  whole  question  of 
internal  transport,  and  it  seems  to  me  from  reading 
through  it  that  commercial  goods-carrying  vehicles 
are  very  free  indeed  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  very  little  restriction  or  regulation. 

6768.  Then  in  paragraph  9 you  refer  to  another 
handicap  resulting  from  restrictions  on  speed.  Now, 
what  are  those  restrictions  ? We  Imow  that  the 
maximum  for  a traction  engine,  what  is  called  a heavy 
locomotive,  is  four  miles  an  hour.  Wliat  are  the 
restrictions  you  object  to,  and  what  are  the  proposals 
you  make  ? — We  think  that  the  existing  speed  limits 
for  heavy  motor  cars  are  unduly  low.  Perhaps  it 
would  he  convenient  if  I told  you  what  we  recom- 
mended to  the  Minister  under  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
BUI. 

6769.  In  order  to  get  it  quite  clear,  will  you  just 
mention  what  the  existing  speed  limits  are  and  what 
you  recommend  in  each  case  ? — We  have  recommended 
that  the  speed  limit  for  heavy  motor  cars  without 
trailers  should  be  increased  to  a maximum  of  30  miles 
an  hour. 

5770.  What  is  the  restriction  now  ? — If  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  20  miles  per  hour. 

6771.  You  suggest  20  should  be  raised  to  30  ? — Yes, 
with  pneumatic  tyres. 


6772.  Without  pneumatic  tyres  ? — Without  pneu- 
matic tyres  we  suggest  that  the  speed,  if  the  vehicle 
is  fitted  with  soft  or  elastic  tyres,  should  be  20  as 
against  12. 

6773.  The  legal  limit  now  is  12  ? — Yes. 

5774.  If  fitted  with,  what  do  you  call  them  ? — 
Soft  or  elastic  tyres. 

5775.  Not  pneumatic  ? — No,  not  pneumatic. 

6776.  You  would  raise  the  Emit  from  12  to  20  ? — 
Yes.  The  suggestion  which  was  put  forward  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  was  16  miles  per  hour.  In 
the  case  of  a vehicle  and  trailer,  if  all  the  wheels  of 
both  the  drawing  vehicle  and  the  trailer  are  fitted 
with  pneumatic  tyres  we  suggest  the  speed  limit 
should  be  20  miles  an  hour  instead  of  8.  I think  the 
suggestion  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  is  16. 

5777.  You  go  a httle  better  than  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  in  each  case  ? — Because  we  do  not  think 
they  are  speeds  which  should  be  applied  to  the  traffic 
to-day.  In  the  case  of  what  is  Imown  as  the  solid- 
tyre  vehicle  drawing  a trailer,  we  would  suggest 
16  miles  an  hour  instead  of  the  present  limit  of  5 and 
the  suggested  12  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  BUI. 

5778.  When  you  say  the  sohd  tyre  vehicle,  do  you 
mean  the  traction  engine  ? — No,  I mean  the  ordinary 
lorry  which  has  soft  or  elastic  tyres  ; what  are  known 
as  solid  rubber  tyres. 

5779.  You  would  raise  their  limit  to  16  ? — Yes.  On 
that  point,  so  far  as  those  speeds  which  we  suggest 
are  concerned,  we  had  a letter  from  the  Minister  in 
which  he  said  he  would  give  them  careful  consideration. 

5780.  Are  those  aU  the  suggestions  you  make  ? 
You  do  not  propose  to  raise  the  speed  of  the  heavy 
locomotive  ? — We  do  not  deal  with  that  class  of 
vehicle. 

6781.  We  shall  hear  about  them  from  another 
body  ?— Yes. 

5782.  And  you  think  that  the  sjieeds  you  mention 
could  be  safely  allowed  ? — We  feel  they  could. 

5783.  Your  braking  power  is  of  high  efficiency  ? — 
Of  course,  it  has  been  enormously  improved  in  the  last 
few  years. 

5784.  Commg  to  paragraph  11,  you  speak  about  the 
regulation  of  the  industry.  Your  first  point  is  on  the 
question  of  wages,  and  you  have  already  said  that 
you  think  they  ought  to  be  imiform  throughout  the 
industry.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  We  do  not  say  they 
should  be  the  same  throughout  the  country,  but  only 
throughout  certain  areas  in  the  coimtry. 

6785.  You  mean  varying  with  the  cost  of  living  ? 
— That  is  so  ; and  with  the  conditions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

5786.  In  paragraph  12,  you  speak  about  the  action 
of  certain  vehicle  owners.  What  is  the  point  there  ? 
— The  point  is  that  a number  of  people  who  use 
vehicles  ancillary  to  their  own  business  sometimes 
indulge  in  the  practice  of  bringmg  back  loads  without 
any  regard  to  the  real  economic  cost  of  conveyance. 
Rather  than  come  back  empty,  they  will  take  a load 
at  almost  any  price. 

5787.  I suppose  that  is  a thing  they  rather  naturally 
wish  to  do  if  they  can  ? They  do  not  want  to  bring 
back  an  empty  vehicle,  do  they  ? — That  is  so. 

6788.  Youi-  point  is  that  they  wOl  bring  back  a 
return  load  at  a very  low  rate  ? — Very  low  indeed. 

6789.  Because  any  rate  they  get  is  better  than 
bringing  the  vehicle  back  empty  ? — That  is  the  way 
it  is  looked  at. 

5790.  How  do  you  propose  that  that  could  be 
regulated  ? — We  suggest  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
industry  haulage  contractors  should  be  licensed,  and 
that  only  licensed  haulage  contractors  should  be 
allowed  to  undertake  cartage  for  other  people. 
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6791.  You  mean  that  the  tradesmen,  or  the  big 
firms  which  employ  their  own  vans  for  their  own 
purposes,  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  a job  load, 
so  to  speak,  but  that  there  should  be  certain  licensed 
haulage  contractors  who  would  have  the  monopoly 
of  that  particular  business  ? Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  if  you 
wish  to  put  it  in  that  way,  although  in  fact  competi- 
tion woidd  be  such  that  there  could  be  no  monopoly. 

6792.  I meant  monopoly  as  a class  ? — As  a class. 

6793.  There  would  be  competition  within  the  class  ? 
— I agree. 

5794.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  a licence 
issuable  to  a man  enabling  him  to  engage  in  the  trade 
of  a haulage  contractor  ? — Yes,  and  the  people  who 
did  not  hold  the  licence  would  not  be  entitled  to  act 
as  haulage  contractors. 

6795.  You  mean  it  would  be  rather  similar  to  the 
hacloiey  carriage  licence  ? — Yes. 

5796.  A taxicab  cannot  be  worked  in  London 
without  a licence  for  that  pru’pose  ? — That  is  right, 
and  an  owner  of  a private  motor  oar  cannot  pick  up 
people  for  hire.  That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
that  the  principle  is  recognised  in  the  existing  hacloiey 
carriage  licences.  The  man  who  rides  about  in  a 
private  motor  car  for  business  purposes  is  not  allowed 
to  trade  by  carrying  people  for  reward. 

5797.  You  mean  that  the  lorry  or  the  van  owned  by 
a big  firm  in  London  for  example  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pick  up  a casual  load  and  bring  it  back 
rather  than  return  empty  ? — We  think  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

5798.  That  is  your  proposal  ? — Because  we  do  not 
see  how  we  can  regulate  the  industry  while  that  is 
allowed. 

6799.  I see  that  in  order  to  carry  out  that  sugges- 
tion you  propose  that  there  should  be  what  you  call 
area  transport  authorities  ? — Yes. 

6800.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Howley  yesterday  ? — No,  I did  not  hear  it. 

5801.  He  too  was  speaking  about  area  transport 
authorities  from  the  point  of  view  of  omnibuses.  You 
think  the  country  should  be  divided  into  areas  ? Is 
that  so  ? — Yes,  we  feel  that  would  be  the  best  way 
of  tackling  the  problem. 

5802.  With  an  area  licensing  authority  ? — Yes. 

6803.  And  that  area  licensing  authority  would  be 
the  body  which  would  license  the  haulage  contractors 
in  the  area  ? Is  that  your  idea  ? — Yes,  or  decline  to 
license. 

5804.  Have  you  considered  what  the  areas  should 
be,  whether  they  should  be  large  or  small  areas,  and 
what  their  relation  should  be  with  the  municipal  and 
other  local  authorities  ? — We  think  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  define  areas  so  far  as  our  own  trade  is 
concerned.  For  example,  we  could  form  an  area 
over  the  southern  part  of  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  parts  of  Cheshire,  which  we 
could  probably  show  fairly  clearly  to  be  a reasonable 
area  from  a traffic  point  of  view.  Similarly  with 
other  centres.  We  do  not  think  we  should  have 
great  difficulty  in  forming  areas  to  cover  the  country. 

6806.  I suppose  you  would  require  to  have  the 
whole  country  covered  ? — The  whole  country  would 
have  to  be  covered,  certainly. 

6806.  It  would  be  most  desirable,  if  there  are  areas 
at  all,  that  there  should  be  the  same  areas  for 
omnibuses  and  tramways,  your  business,  and  every- 
thing else  ? It  would  be  very  confusing  to  have 
different  areas  for  different  sorts  of  business  ? — Unless 
of  course  the  idea  is  to  deal  with  the  goods  traffic  only. 
Naturally,  I have  not  considered  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  passenger  traffic,  and  I should  not 
like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

6807.  What  is  really  essential  is  that  if  transport 
areas  for  passenger  traffic  and  also  transport  areas  for 


goods  traffic  are  to  be  set  uji,  the  areas  should  be 
identical  ? — It  would  be  a convenience.  You  referred 
just  now  to  municipal  authorities.  I see  no  reason 
why  municipal  authorities  should  not  have  repre 
sentation  on  any  area  authority. 

5808.  If,  for  example,  you  had  a large  area  surround- 
ing a big  city  like  Birmingham  or  Manchester,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  that  the  local  authority 
should  be  represented  ? — Not  at  all. 

5809.  Before  I pass  from  the  question  of  areas,  I 
see  you  say  that  the  area  authorities  should  be  given 
power  of  control  in  order  that  wasteful  competition 
might  be  ultimately  eliminated.  AVhat  precisely  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? Do  you  mean  that  within  an 
area  only  a certain  number  of  licences  should  be 
issued  ? — Not  necessarily  a certain  number  of  licences, 
but  I think  regard  should  be  had  to  the  requirements 
of  the  area. 

5810.  That  comes  to  the  same  thing,  does  it  not  ? — 
Not  necessarily. 

5811.  Will  you  explain  ? — You  might,  for  example, 
have  in  a certain  area  a number  of  smaller  concerns, 
or  the  area  might  be  covered  by  a few  large  concerns, 
so  that  the  number  of  licences  might  be  very  different 
although  the  service  was  practically  equivalent. 

5812.  When  I referred  to  the  number  of  licences, 
I was  not  referring  to  the  munber  of  firms,  but  to  the 
number  of  vehicles  licensed  ? — I see. 

6813.  Your  view  is  that  the  number  of  vehicles 
licensed  should  be  adapted,  so  to  speak,  to  the  needs 
of  the  area  ? Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  It  camiot  be  to  the 
advantage  of  any  one,  in  an  area  where  there  is 
already  a surplus  of  transport,  for  some  one  to  come 
and  say  “ I think  I can  do  better  than  any  of  these 
people  here,  and  I want  to  start.” 

5814.  That  brings  us  to  co-ordination,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  co-ordination  with  the  railways, 
but  of  course  there  are  other  kinds  of  co-ordination. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — We  think  the 
suggestions  we  put  forward  for  the  licensing  of  the 
industry  would  do  something  to  help  co-ordination 
with  the  railways.  I believe  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  said 
that  he  could  not  visualise  co-ordination  with  the 
goods-carrying  people  to-day  because  they  were  so 
chaotic.  We  are  trying  to  put  forward  suggestions 
which  would  remedy  that  state  of  affairs.  Some 
co-ordination  might  be  possible. 

5815.  In  other  words,  if  you  were  better  organised 
and  less  what  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  called  chaotic,  you 
think  you  could  probably  come  to  reasonable  arrange- 
ments with  the  railways  ? Is  that  so  ? — I think  in 
many  oases  that  might  be  so. 

6816.  What  sort  of  arrangements  ? — Take  a port 
like  Liverpool.  I should  say  that  the  railway 
companies  undoubtedly  lose  quite  a considerable  sum 
of  money  on  their  cartage  services  in  Liveipool,  and 
I can  visualise  that  they  might  make  an  arrangement 
with  established  people  in  the  port,  to  undertake 
services  for  them  in  which  probably  they  would  have 
an  interest. 

5817.  In  other  words,  instead  of  doing  their  own 
cartage  they  should  deal  with  contractors  ? — Yes. 

5818.  That  is  done  by  the  railways  to  some  extent, 
is  it  not  ? I know  that  the  Great  Western  Railway 
employ  a big  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
Birmingham  district.  It  is  done  to  a large  extent 
already,  is  it  not  ? — To  a very  small  extent. 

5819.  To  a very  small  extent  ? — ^Very  small.  The 
number  of  vehicles  they  employ  shows  that  quite 
clearly.  I believe  that  one  railway  company,  the 
London  Midland  and  Scottish,  had  a loss  on  their 
cartage  last  year  of  £750,000,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a large  portion  of  that  loss  would  be 
made  in  a place  like  Liverpool  or  London. 

5820.  You  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  loss  for 
them  ? — We  are  not. 
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6821.  You  think  you  could  do  it  cheaper  ? — ^We 
think  we  should  probably  work  cheaper.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  say  it  is  extremely  unhealthy  for  us 
to  have  large  corporations  dealing  with  cartage  work 
in  cities  at  uneconomic  rates  in  many  cases  ; that  it 
naturally  has  a bad  effect  on  our  industry. 

5822.  I think  you  speak  about  the  existing  co- 
operation between  sea-borne  and  road-borne  traffic. 
You  have  already  spoken  about  that,  have  you  not  ? 
— Generally  you  may  take  it  that  there  is  a large 
measure  of  co-operation. 

6823.  A great  many  goods  are  taken  direct  from  the 
factory,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the  ship  ? — Yes. 

5824.  Is  not  that  very  largely  the  case  with  the 
cotton  trade  in  Lancashire  ? — Very  largely. 

5825.  What  have  you  to  say  about  insurance  ? — 
I think  that  it  is  right  that  if  a person  takes  a vehicle 
on  the  public  highway  he  should  either  insure  his 
liability  so  far  as  third-party  risks  are  concerned, 
or  provide  a sufficient  fund  to  enable  him  to  meet  his 
charges. 

5826.  You  are  in  favour,  therefore,  of  compulsory 
insurance  except  where  you  could  satisfactorily  show 
that  you  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  claims  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6827.  Have  many  eases  arisen  in  your  trade  where 
damages  have  been  awarded  against  the  driver  or 
owner  of  a lorry,  and  the  owner  has  been  unable  to 
pay  ? — I have  heard  of  cases  from  time  to  time, 
but  I have  not  the  information  here. 

6828.  That  is  the  state  of  affairs  you  wish  to  see 
put  a stop  to  ? — We  think  it  is  entirely  wrong. 

6829.  Generally  speaking,  you  are  in  favour  of  a 
comprehensive  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

6830.  Something  on  the  lines — I do  not  say  you 
are  committed  to  the  details — of  the  Government 
Draft  Road  Traffic  BiU  ? — Something  on  those  lines. 
We  sent  a list  of  suggested  alterations  and  amendments 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport  and  we  asked  him  to 
embody  something  on  the  lines  of  this  compulsory 
insurance  clause  which  I have  spoken  about  this 
morning. 

6831.  There  is  one  general  question  I would  like 
to  ask.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a very  large  increase 
in  the  carriage  of  goods  by  road  ? — No.  I think  the 
carriage  of  goods  by  road  is  probably  less  now  than 
it  was  in  1921. 

5832.  Is  that  due  to  taxation  ? — Very  largely. 

6833.  If  the  taxation  were  considerably  reduced, 
you  think  there  would  be  a great  increase  ? — I think 
there  would  be  an  increase.  I am  speaking  now 
entirely  of  our  own  trade,  and  not  of  people  who  are 
carrying  their  own  goods. 

6834.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  I want  to 
find  out  what  you  think  of  the  prospects  of  haulage 
contractors  ? — The  prospects  of  haulage  contractors 
to-day,  I should  say,  are  rather  bad  on  account  of 
heavy  taxation. 

6835.  If  taxation  were  largely  remitted,  do  you 
thinli:  there  would  be  a great  increase  in  that  kind 
of  business  ? — That  depends  on  circumstances.  It 
depends  on  what  action  the  railways  take.  In  mass 
it  really  boils  down  to  a question  of  economic  cost, 
and  if  taxation  were  to  be  reduced,  we  might  not  get 
a great  accession  of  business  from  it  because  the 
railways  might  act  accordingly  and  reduce  their 
prices. 

5836.  Any  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  your 
trade  must  be  of  the  nature  of  trade  taken  away 
from  the  railways  ? Is  not  that  so  ? — No,  I do  not 
agree. 

5837.  To  a large  extent  it  must  be  diverted  ? — I do 
not  thinli  the  figures  of  the  railway  companies  show 
that  at  all.  The  railways  have  actually  increased 
their  tonnage.  I think  the  motor  industry  itself 
must  have  created  an  enormous  volume  of  traffic  for 
the  railways 


6838.  Yes,  but  take  an  example  that  you  gave, 
that  of  the  milk  trade.  If  milk,  which  hitherto  has 
been  conveyed  almost  entirely  by  rail,  is  largely 
taken  by  road,  must  not  that  mean  a considerable 
diversion  from  the  railway  ? — That  would  be  a sub- 
traction from  the  railway  traffic. 

5839.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  could  be  taken 
from  the  railways.  You  think  it  could  be  well 
handled  on  the  roads  ? — Undoubtedly  it  can  be  very 
well  handled  on  the  road. 

5840.  If  there  were  a large  diversion  of  goods 
traffic  from  the  railways,  would  not  that  necessitate 
the  construction  of  additional  roads  to  carry  the 
traffic  ? — I cannot  visualise  anything  so  great  as  that. 

5841.  You  cannot  visualise  such  a diversion  that 
the  present  roads  would  be  found  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate ? — No,  I do  not  visualise  that  position  at  all. 

5842.  You  do  not  think  that  is  likely  to  arise  ? — 
No. 

5843.  But  you  do  think  that  the  present  taxation 
has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  traffic  on  the  road  ? 
— ^Unquestionably.  It  is  having  the  effect  of  forcing 
up  rates.  The  additional  rise  in  the  price  of  petrol 
announced  this  morning  will  have  a very  serious 
effect  on  our  industry. 

5844.  Is  there  any  point  I have  omitted  in  going 
through  your  Memorandum  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commissioners  ? — We  are  naturally  very 
interested  in  the  type  of  road  which  is  being  made, 
and  we  rather  view  with  apprehension  the  construction 
of  a road  at  the  present  time  such  as  the  Southend 
Road,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  a totally  unsatis- 
factory road. 

6845.  What  is  the  point  about  it  ? — The  making  of 
the  road  appears  to  have  been  so  indifferent.  The 
width  is  very  dangerous. 

6846.  What  is  the  width  ? — 24  feet. 

5847.  I believe  that  only  half  the  carriage-way  has 
been  completed  ? — I think  that  is  so.  It  has  one 
track,  and  ultimately  we  may  expect  two  tracks, 
I think. 

5848.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  widening  ? — 
There  is  plenty  of  room  left  for  widening,  but  the 
condition  of  the  surface  seems  to  be  very  poor  as 
compared  with  many  roads.  We  are  naturally  not 
experts  on  the  question  of  road-making,  but  it  does 
appear,  if  we  compare  that  road  with  a road  newly 
made  in  Kent,  that  it  is  very  indifferent. 

6849.  You  mean  the  Folkestone  or  Dover  road  ? — 
Yes.  The  actual  condition  of  the  surface  is  indifferent. 

5850.  That  is  a question  of  road  construction  which 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  non-experts  to  express  an 
opinion  upon,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

5851.  Are  there  any  other  points  ? — I do  not  think 
so,  thank  you. 

5852.  (Mr.  Montague)  : In  paragrajih  3 you  deal 
with  negotiations  with  the  Trade  Unions,  and  in  the 
course  of  your  evidence  you  said  that  there  were 
160,000  employees  in  your  industry  ? — That  is  about 
right. 

5853.  And  that  if  you  had  statutory  enforcement  of 
voluntary  agreements  it  would  be  possible,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  industrial  considerations,  to  stabilise 
the  industry  ? — ^We  feel  that  is  so. 

5854.  Could  you  tell  the  Commission  how  many  of 
those  150,000  are  actually  organised  ? — I am  afraid 
I could  not  give  you  a proportion. 

5855.  You  have  no  idea  ? — I have  not  in  my  mind 
at  the  moment. 

5856.  The  majority  of  them  would  be  in  the 
Transport  Workers’  Union  ? — Yes. 

6857.  Do  you  Imow  whether  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  unorganised  people  outside  that  Union  or 
any  other  ? — Yes,  there  is  a very  large  number. 
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5858.  A very  large  number  are  imorganised  ? — Yes. 

5859.  Does  your  industry  find  any  problems  of  a 
character  that  are  known  as  demarcation  problems  ? — 
Prom  what  point  of  view  ? 

5860.  From  the  point  of  view  of,  say,  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  Transport  Workers.  I 
do  not  Imow  whether  there  are  any  problems  of  that 
kind  ? — No,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  from  that 
point  of  view. 

5861.  If  you  had  legal  enforcement  of  voluntary 
agi'eements  of  that  character,  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  clash  with  any  other  considerable  organised 
section  of  workers  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

5862.  Could  you  say  how  far  the  lack  of  these 
voluntary  agreements  and  the  lack  of  Trade  Union 
organisation  in  the  industry  has  tended  to  keep  the 
status  of  the  industry  down  so  far  as  the  workers  are 
concerned  ? — To  a very  large  extent  indeed. 

5863.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  that  if  you  had  the 
workers  organised  much  more  efficiently  in  the 
Transport  Workers’  Union  or  other  Unions,  their  rates 
of  wages  and  general  conditions  would  be  considerably 
improved  ? — I do  not  think  they  would  be  improved 
over  the  standard  in  the  large  towns,  but  over  the 
whole  of  the  country  they  would  undoubtedly. 

5864.  Do  you  regard  the  standards  in  the  large 
towns  as  satisfactory  standards  ? — -I  think,  taking 
into  consideration  other  trades,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  standards. 

5865.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea  of 
the  rates  of  wages  in  the  large  towns  ? — Yes.  We 
have  a motor  rate  in  London  of  72s. 

5866.  A motor  driver’s  rate  ? — A motor  driver, 
against  the  I'ailway  rate  of  60s. 

5867.  How  would  that  compare  with  typical  country 
districts  ? — In  Scotland  the  rate  is  62s. 

5868.  And  small  areas  in  England  ? — About  60s. 

5869.  As  compared  with  72s.  in  areas  like  London, 
Birmingham  or  Manchester  ? — No.  72s.  in  London, 
70s.  in  Liverpool,  and  about  65s.  in  Manchester. 

5870.  What  hours  would  that  represent  in  Man- 
chester ? — These  wages  are  based  on  a 48-hour  week. 

5871.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — 
In  every  ease  where  an  agreement  has  been  entered 
into. 

5872.  I think  you  said  60s.  was  the  average  for  the 
country  districts.  Would  that  be  the  result  of 
voluntary  agreements  ? — Yes. 

5873.  But  apart  from  those  voluntary  agreements 
I suppose  there  are  lower  rates  of  wages  in  more 
unorganised  sections  of  the  trade  ? — Outside,  the 
people  who  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  agreements 
are  paying  anything.  We  have  heard  of  rates  as 
low  as  40s. 

5874.  Amongst  the  unorganised  workers  ? — Yes. 

5875.  Where  they  are  organised  the  rates  go  up  in 
the  big  towns  to  72s.  a week  ? — In  London,  yes. 

5876.  And  a 48-hour  week,  you  say,  is  general 
amongst  the  organised  workers  ? — Yes. 

5877.  With  regard  to  the  statutory  enforcement  of 
wages  and  conditions,  you  say  in  paragraph  11  that 
“ The  first  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
imiflcation  of  wages  and  working  conditions  so  that 
they  be  standardised  throughout  the  country,  which 
should  be  divided  into  areas  suitable  for  this  purpose.” 
What  do  you  mean  by  standardisation  there  ?— We 
mean  that  if  the  employers  and  the  unions  come 
together  and  agree  on  rates  of  wages  and  conditions 
of  working  for  an  area,  it  should  be  standard  through- 
out that  area. 

5878.  I take  it  that  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
(!uch  things  as  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  or  even 
an  increase  in  the  jirosperity  of  the  industry,  the 
question  should  from  time  to  time  be  re-opened.  It 


would  be  standardisation  for  a period  only  ? — That  is 
so.  It  has  not  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  either  party  m 
the  past  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  according  to  the 
circumstances . 

5879.  Generally  speaking,  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  your  industry  is  the  lack  of  organisation 
amongst  the  employees  ? — And  employers — on  both 
sides. 

5880.  And  more  efficient  organisation,  wider  and 
stronger  organisation,  would  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous ? — I do  not  think  there  could  be  any  question 
as  to  that. 

5881.  The  mdustry  would  be  in  a better  position 
to  control  itself  ? — Yes  ; m a more  stable  position. 

5882.  And  the  workers  would  have  a considerable 
increase  m their  status  of  life  ? — Generally  speaking, 
that  would  be  true. 

5883.  And  a large  munber  are  still  imorganised. 
Coming  to  paragraph  8,  you  said,  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  that  there  were  fewer  restrictions  as 
regards  axle  weights  and  speeds  in  other  coiuitries. 
Have  you  any  comparative  figures  as  to  accidents  ? 
I not  only  mean  accidents  to  people,  but  such  things 
as  break-downs  on  the  highway,  and  all  kinds  of 
accidents  ? — I am  afraid  I have  not. 

5884.  You  have  no  figures  at  all  ? — No.  I do  not 
think  any  are  available.  I know  of  none. 

5885.  It  might  be  a consideration  that  the  restric- 
tions in  this  coimtry  are  advantageous  from  a public 
point  of  view  in  respect  of  congestion  and  general 
accident  percentages  ? — It  is  possible.  I could  not 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on  that. 

5886.  Coming  again  to  the  question  of  co-ordination 
we  had  yesterday,  and  we  have  had  from  time  to  time, 
in  fact  I thinli  almost  from  every  Witness,  this  demand 
for  licensing  restriction,  this  demand  for  some  method 
of  controlling  the  entrance  to  the  industry.  Do  you 
realise  that  such  effective  control  does  really  give  a 
virtual  monopoly  to  certain  people  ? Whatever 
basis  it  may  be  on,  whether  it  is  a basis  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  contractors,  of  plant,  or  anything  else,  those 
people  get  a very  great  advantage,  because  other 
people  are  unable  to  get  licences  and  unable  to  come 
into  the  industry.  That  being  the  case,  and  making 
that  demand,  would  you  not  agree  that  the  valuable 
monopoly  given  to  certain  people  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  for  a very  much  larger  amount  of  public 
control  ? — I cannot  agree  with  your  premise,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I do  not  thinlr,  in  our  industry,  it 
would  give  us  any  monopoly  at  all. 

5887.  That  is  the  point  the  Chairman  referred  to 
just  now.  What  I am  thinking  of  particularly  is  this. 
If  you  say  that  licences  should  be  restricted  and 
that  certain  small  people  should  not  be  able  to  come 
in,  whatever  the  reasons  may  be,  you  have  not  the 
same  amount  of  competition  in  the  industry  as  you 
would  otherwise  have  ? That  is  the  reason  for  your 
demand,  you  want  to  restrict  competition  ? — But 
we  have  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  we  do  anything 
imreasonable  the  trader  has  his  remedy.  He  can  put 
his  own  vehicle  on  to  the  road  to  carry  his  own  goods. 
We  have  always  got  that  before  us. 

5888.  In  other  words,  you  want  the  restrictions  so 
far  as  other  people  are  concerned,  but  not  upon  your 
own  management  ? — No,  we  think  that  we  shall 
make  a reasonably  good  shot  at  an  efficient  service 
under  existing  management. 

5889.  But  the  people  who  are  outside  may  not 
think  so.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  restriction  of 
entries  into  the  industry  creates  for  those  inside  a 
monopoly  of  considerable  value  ? — You  are  giving 
them  a status. 

5890.  Of  considerable  financial  value  ? — Yes,  that 
may  be. 

5891.  You  spoke  of  area  commissioners,  and  you 
admitted  the  desirability  of  that  licensing  machinery 
being  representative  of  local  authorities.  Would  you 
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allow  those  public  representatives  to  decide,  for  in- 
stance, the  kind  of  services  which  should  be  given ; to 
decide  the  relations  between  the  independent  haulage 
companies  and  the  railway  companies,  or  would  you 
leave  that  merely  to  agreement  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  haulage  companies  ? — Yes,  I would 
not  give  the  authority  the  right  to  control  that.  I 
said  I thought  it  was  quite  right  that  they  shoidd 
have  representation  on  the  area  authority,  but  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  dictate  to  that  authority 
what  it  should  do. 

5892.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  really  efficient 
co-ordination  without  some  kind  of  public  control  ? 
— I thinlt  in  the  end  you  might,  but  it  is  a problem  to 
be  approached  slowly.  It  is  wrong  to  rush  a thing  of 
this  magnitude,  but  you  could  arrive,  over  a period 
of  years,  at  a position  where  you  could  get  complete 
public  co-ordination. 

6893.  Supposmg  it  were  possible  to  devise  and  give 
legislative  effect  to  a scientific  scheme  of  road  trans- 
port, and  supposing  also  that  it  implied  some  amount 
of  hiterference  with  the  conduct  of  your  own  business, 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  being  done  ? — 
I thhik  we  should  have  to  put  up  with  hiterference  in 
the  conduct  of  our  business  if  it  could  be  reasonably 
shown  that  it  was  for  the  public  good. 

5894.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : In  paragraph  2 you 
mention  agricultural  produce,  milk,  and  so  on.  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  general  agricultural  produce 
from  rural  districts  ? — I do  know  something  about  it. 

5895.  I suppose  you  Imow  there  is  an  enormous 
increase  in  haulage  traffic  in  such  parts  ? — Yes. 

5896.  So  much  so  that  in  many  wayside  stations 
there  is  no  loading  in  the  day  ? — Yes. 

5897.  Is  that  a very  good  thing  for  the  farmer  ? — 
It  must  be  to  his  advantage. 

5898.  And  is  he  enjoying  an  advantage  of  transport 
that  he  never  had  before  ? — That  is  so. 

5899.  He  does  not  want  it  taken  away  ? — 
Naturally  he  does  not. 

5900.  Have  you  been  in  those  districts  and  have 
you  statistics  to  help  us  with  regard  to  this  traffic  ? 

I am  afraid  I have  not  the  statistics. 

5901.  Farm  produce  is  not  very  easy  to  carry  ? — 
It  is  largely  carried  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

5902.  I think  not  ? — I am  speaking  now  about  the 
London  area. 

5903.  That  is  a different  thing.  In  the  ordinary 
rural  district  a small  haulier  settles  down  and  does 
the  hauling.  The  farmer  very  seldom  sends  his 
horses  on  the  road.  That  is  the  haulier,  the  sort  of 
jierson  whom  you  would  forbid  bringing  a return 
load  ? — No.  He  is  a haulage  contractor. 

6904.  Is  it  only  private  persons  you  would  forbid  ? 
— That  is  so. 

5906.  So  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
small  haulier  making  any  bai'gain  at  any  rate  he 
likes  ? — That  is  so. 

6906.  If  the  farmer  has  an  outward  load  of  ten  tons 
of  potatoes  and  a return  load  of  ten  tons  of  fertilisers, 
he  says  “ I want  the  return  journey  for  half  price 
that  would  be  right,  would  it  ?— It  might  be  right. 

5907.  You  would  do  that  yourself  ? — I might  in 
certain  circumstances. 

5908.  An  oi'ganisation  of  haulage  ooiitra,ctors  would 
do  that  ? — You  might  take  it  they  would  if  they  were 
loaded  both  ways. 

5909.  How  would  you  control  the  small  haulier  ? — 
Do  you  mean  a man  with  one  vehicle  ? 

5910.  Yes  ? — Thosepeoplearefar  fewer  to -day  than 
they  were  a few  years  ago.  They  have  been  dying 
out  rapidly. 

5911.  They  exist  to-day  ? — Not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  six  or  seven  years  ago. 


5912.  It  is  perhaps  a pity  ? — As  a matter  of  fact 
they  cannot  hope  to  work  as  economically  as  a man 
largely  established. 

5913.  They  help  to  keep  you  right,  do  they  not  ? — 
We  have  been  helped  from  many  chrections. 

6914.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  ask  you  a 

question  about  tyres.  Are  your  vehicles  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  or  are  any  jiroportion  of  them  solid 
tyres  ? — The  greater  bulk  would  be  solid  tyres,  though 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  pneumatic  tyres  to  be 
used  on  vehicles  of  four  or  five  tons  capacity. 

5915.  Is  the  tendency  to  fit  pneiunatic  tyres  to 
motor  vehicles  growing  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

5916.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  so  far  as  motor 
buses  are  concerned,  that  tendency  is  growing,  and 
that  something  like  90  per  cent,  of  those  buses  are 
fitted  with  pneumatic  tyres  ? — It  is  true  of  the  goods- 
carrying  industry  also,  there  is  a tendency  to  fit 
pneumatic  tyres. 

5917.  With  regard  to  damage  to  the  roads,  you 
would  admit  that  the  heavy  vehicle  fitted  with  solid 
tyres  would  do  more  damage  than  one  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres  ? — On  some  roads,  I think  so,  but 
I am  not  so  sure  that  on  other  roads  it  would  be  the 
case,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  surface. 

5918.  That  is  to  say,  that  on  the  non-waterproof 
surface  road,  the  macadam  road,  the  damage  done 
would  be  far  greater  than  on  the  hard  surface  road  ? — 
It  would  be  greater  ; where  you  have  a sticky  surface, 
the  pneumatic  tyre  would  do  less  damage  than  the 
solid  tyre. 

5919.  Now  on  the  subject  of.  speed,  most  of  the 
organisations  we  have  heard  here  recommend,  as 
far  as  I can  gather,  the  abolition  of  any  maximum 
speed  limit.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  so  far  as 
commercial  vehicles  are  concerned  ? — We  have  not 
suggested  that. 

5920.  No.  I see  you  say  that  legal  speed  limits 
could  be  materially  increased.  What  is  your  restric- 
tion in  the  way  of  speed — is  it  20  miles  an  hour  ? — 
No,  we  have  speed  restrictions  of  5 miles  an  hour. 

6921.  There  is  only  one  more  question  I want  to 
ask  you.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  in  his  evidence  complained 
that  the  railwaj’’  companies  were  jiut  to  a disadvantage 
in  so  far  as  the  haulage  of  goods  was  concerned  as 
compared  with  the  road  haulage  companies  by  the 
fact  that  the  railway  companies  have  to  publish  the 
rates  they  charge  for  carrying  goods,  whereas  the 
road  haulage  companies  can  make  their  own  terms 
and  have  not  to  exhibit  any  scale  of  charges  at  their 
depots*  ? — There  is  good  reason  for  that.  The 
railway  companies  hold  in  their  hands  a monopoly 
of  rail  transpiort  in  the  country,  and  Parliament 
thought  it  wise  to  say  “ We  are  not  going  to  let  you 
come  on  to  the  roads  and  do  what  you  like  ; if  you 
come  on  the  roads,  you  must  conform  with  the 
regulations  where  fixed  and  also  publish  your  ra.tes. 
Evidently  there  was  the  feeling  behind  the  matter 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  give  the  railways  a free 
hand  on  the  road  ; otherwise  they  might  force  any 
other  firm  of  carriers  out  of  business.  They  have 
their  rail  track,  while  we  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  but  our  road  resources. 

5922.  There  is  some  substance  in  his  argument  that 
the  commercial  motor  has  .an  advantage  ovei  the 
railways  in  so  far  as  carrying  goods  by  road  is  con- 
cerned. They  are  fixed  in  their  charges,  whereas 
you  can  make  your  own  contracts  and  fix  yoiu  own 
charges  ? — We  are  at  a disadvantage  on  the  roads 
because  we  cannot  carry  goods  by  rail. 

5923.  {Lord  Northampton)  : You  say  in  your 

evidence  that  you  consider  that  haulage  contractois 
should  be  licensed,  and  in  suggesting  that,  I suppose 
you  are  seeking  protection  from  a certain  amount  of 
competition.  This  system  of  licensing,  you  suggest. 
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would  result  in  a highly  organised  service  on  the  roads. 
At  present  there  is  a wastage  in  the  empty  lorries 
one  sees  on  the  roads . Has  your  Association  organised 
any  system  for  dealing  with  that  ? — We  have  never 
been  in  a strong  enough  position  to  do  so.  If  the 
industry  was  stabilised  on  the  lines  laid  down,  we 
should  be  able  to  out  out  waste  mileage  to  a great 
extent,  and  we  should  be  able  to  bring  employers 
under  one  roof. 

5924.  Is  there  any  organisation  as  to  return  loads, 
or  is  it  confined  to  occasional  advertising  m transport 
papers  ? — The  object  of  the  clearance  house  was  the 
provision  of  return  loads  for  carriers,  but  the  scheme 
has  been  rather  disastrous.  Several  people  who  set 
up  in  quite  a large  way  in  clearance  houses  lost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  There  was  a constant 
forcing  down  of  rates,  so  that  all  loads  tended  to  come 
on  the  basis  of  return  loads.  The  better  organised 
contractors  therefore  held  off  and  said  “We  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this — this  is  leading  to  disaster.” 

5926.  It  would  be  better  for  the  country  if  the 
rates  were  lowered,  and  possibly  that  might  be  brought 
about  if  there  was  a little  more  competition  ? — You 
cannot  conceive  competition  more  severe  than  it  is 
in  our  industry  to-day,  and  I am  sure  I am  right  in 
saying  that  rates  cannot  be  lowered.  People  have 
lost  large  amounts  of  money  in  this  business  in  the 
last  few  years. 

5926.  You  told  the  Chairman  that  you  did  not 
expect  any  further  increase  in  the  number  of  lorries 
in  the  haulage  business.  Is  that  because  of  the 
competition  of  the  railway  companies  ? — It  is  partly 
due  to  the  competition  of  the  railways  by  their  cut 
rates.  Some  rates, . as  you  know,  are  cut  as  low  as 
70  per  cent,  below  standard  rate.  It  is  also  partly 
due,  of  course,  to  the  heavy  taxation  which  has  a 
serious  effect. 

5927.  Is  it  also  due  to  competition  by  traders 
owning  lorries  ? — The  trader  has  also  bought  his 
own  fleet,  and  therefore  there  is  so  much  less  for  us 
to  do. 

5928.  Why  should  that  class  be  increasing  and  you 
decreasing  ? — They  like  in  some  cases  to  have  com- 
plete control  over  their  own  goods,  and  also  they 
bave  a certain  advantage  of  advertising  value. 

5929.  It  is  not  that  they  organise  better  ? — I do 
not  think  it  is  more  efficiently  conducted  than  in 
our  trade. 

5930.  Then  you  speak  about  standardisation  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  service  throughout  your 
trade.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  organise  the  hours 
in  view  of  the  lengthy  journeys  done  ? — In  most  of 
the  agreements  we  have  entered  into  we  have  not 
found  any  difficulty  from  that  point  of  view  ; the 
basis  has  been  a 48-hour  week,  and  we  have  not 
experienced  any  difficulty  yet  in  giving  effect  to  it. 

5931.  (Sir  Wrnest  Hiley)  : I gather  that  your 

Association  is  in  favour  of  a licensing  system  on  the 
lines  of  that  for  omnibuses  and  stage  carriages  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  we  are. 

6932.  Will  you  just  explain  what  is  your  idea  of  the 
licensing  ? — ^Well,  we  are  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  one  transport  authority  for  that  purpose ; in 
regard  to  buses  there  are  too  many  licensing  author- 
ities. 

5933.  You  want  your  vehicles  to  be  licensed  to 
carry  goods  ? — Yes,  we  think  it  would  be  to  our 
advantage. 

6934.  Just  in  the  same  way  as  an  omnibus  is 
licensed  to  ply  for  hire  ? — In  a similar  way. 

6936.  Now  you  realise  that  such  a licence  carries 
with  it  the  obligation  of  being  a common  carrier  ? — 
We  have  not  visualised  that. 

6936.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  a serious  thing 
for  your  Association  to  take  on  ? — I do  not  know 
that  it  would  necessarily  rnake  us  common  carriers. 


6937.  Surely,  if  you  are  licensed  to  ply  for  hire, 
so  long  as  there  is  room  in  your  vehicle,  you  will  have 
to  accept  any  goods  except  explosives  ? — I do  not 
Imow  that  that  is  so. 

5938.  Well,  I suggest  that  it  is  a matter  that  is 
worth  your  consideration  ? — I should  like  to  be  guided 
on  the  matter. 

5939.  You  have  not  thought  of  that  ? — Yes,  we 
have  considered  the  question. 

5940.  Are  you  prepared  to  take  on  such  an  obliga- 
tion and  apply  it  to  all  the  members  of  your  Associa- 
tion ? — I think  in  certain  circumstances  we  might  be. 
Naturally,  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  derive 
a benefit  or  advantage  without  giving  something  in 
return. 

5941.  You  are  prepared  to  take  that  on  ? — I say 
that  we  are  prepared  to  consider  it. 

5942.  And  of  course  if  you  do,  you  will  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  railway  companies  who  are 
common  carriers  ? — No,  we  should  not  be  on  the  same 
footing  because  they  have  many  special  regulations 
beyond  those  of  common  carriers. 

6943.  But  you  would  be  to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

5944.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  a table  of  charges  ? — I think  the  chief 
reason  would  be  the  practical  impossibility  of  framing 
it. 

5945.  You  could  not  classify  ? — I do  not  think  you 
could. 

5946.  I presume  that  the  same  machinery  that  has 
done  it  for  the  railway  companies  might  do  it  for 
you  ? — The  machinery  that  has  done  it  for  the 
railway  companies  has  created  an  enormous  number  of 
anomalies — matters  of  which  the  companies  them- 
selves complain. 

5947.  I agree.  You  want  to  restrict  your  industry 
almost  at  every  turn  ? — No,  we  do  not  want  to 
restrict  the  industry  at  every  turn,  we  want  if  possible 
to  bring  into  it  some  semblance  of  order. 

5948.  Does  not  that  approximate  to  the  condition 
of  the  railways  then  ? — ^No. 

5949.  Well,  where  would  you  start  ? — We  do  not 
wish  to  be  treated  by  Parliament  in  the  same  way  that 
the  railways  are  treated.  In  the  first  place,  we  should 
not  have  a similar  monopoly  to  that  which  they  have. 
We  do  not  think  the  need  would  arise  for  the  matter 
to  be  carried  to  that  extent. 

5950.  Y''ou  want  to  be  licensed  first ; is  that  to  be  a 
perfectly  free  licence,  or  are  you  to  be  restricted  to  a 
route  ? — Certainly  not  restricted  to  a route. 

5951.  And  what  control  is  to  be  exercised  over  the 
licensed  person  ?■ — From  what  point  of  view  ? 

5952.  If  you  are  taking  the  analogy  of  the  omiiibus, 
you  would  be  licensed  to  carry  goods  up  to  a certain 
weight  ? — I think  we  are  rather  at  cross  purposes, 
we  are  not  visualising  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are 
asking  to  be  licensed  to  be  allowed  to  trade  as  haulage 
contractors. 

5953.  Yes,  to  be  licensed  to  ply  the  trade  of  carriers, 
and  you  say  you  do  not  object  to  that.  I want  you 
to  tell  me  how  these  obligations  are  to  be  enforced. 
You  are  not  restricted  to  a route.  Who  is  to  see  that 
you  obey  the  terms  of  your  licence  ? — I take  it  the 
area  authority  would  do  that.  They  would  be  there, 
and  would  receive  any  complaint  that  would  be  made. 

5954.  Would  that  be  the  local  authority  ? — No, 
the  area  authority. 

6956.  That  is  a new  authority  then  ? — We  suggest 
it  as  a new  authority. 

5956.  Not  confined  to  licensing  ? — We  are  not 
suggesting  a great  number  of  authorities  throughout 
the  country,  as  the  areas  themselves  would  be  fairly 
large. 

6967.  There  is  your  licensing  and  controlling 
authority,  and  a suggestion  was  made  to  us  yesterday 
for  another  licensing  authority  for  omnibuses,  and  then 
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we  have  a suggestion  made  to  us  for  co-ordinating 
various  centres  of  heavy  traffic  ? — The  Chairman 
suggested  it  might  be  convenient  for  purposes  of  this 
authority  that  the  bus  area  should  coincide  with  the 
goods  traffic  area,  and  I think  that  might  well  be  so. 

5968.  The  suggestion  made  to  us  yesterday  was  for 
twelve  of  these  areas  for  the  whole  country  ? — We 
should  suggest  that  that  would  be  about  the  number. 

5959.  {Mr.  Montague) : Not  on  a County  basis? — ^No. 

5960.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : One  area  you  suggested 
covered  three  Counties  ? — Parts  of  three. 

5961.  Vou  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  dividing  the 
Counties  in  that  way  ? — Not  from  a traffic  point  of 
view. 

6962.  You  consider  this  simply  from  your  own 
trade  point  of  view  ? — That  is  naturally  the  way  we 
have  had  to  look  at  it. 

5963.  You  are  not  taking  into  acooimt  the  existing 
local  government  areas  or  suggestions  from  any  other 
source  ? — No,  we  have  not  taken  those  into  account. 

6964.  (Major  Salmon)  : Y ou  represent  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  haulage  industry  of  this  country  ? — No, 
that  is  not  so. 

5966.  You  represent  50,000  motor  lorries  and  as 
there  happen  to  be,  in  round  figures,  283,000  goods 
vehicles  in  the  comitry,  it  is  fair  to  say  you  represent, 
so  far  as  haulage  transport  is  concerned,  under  20 
per  cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true. 

5966.  (Chairman)  : The  rest  being  the  vehicles 

owned  by  private  firms  ? — Yes. 

5967.  (Major  Salmon)  : Or  by  other  haulage 

contractors  ? — No.  I think  you  will  find  that 
wherever  a figure  is  given,  it  is  usually  given  as  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  goods  being  carried  by  traders 
themselves  and  20  per  cent,  by  contractors. 

5968.  So  far  as  yom  organisation  is  concerned,  it 
represents  under  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  goods 
vehicles  on  the  road  ? — ^Yes. 

5969.  And  you,  with  that  comparative  minority, 
are  suggesting  very  drastic  alterations,  one  being,  if 
I understand  you  correctly,  that  there  should  be  the 
force  of  law  behind  the  Whitley  Coimoils  ? — Yes. 

5970.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  if  you  have  had 
moi’e  sti’ikes  in  your  industiy  than  any  other  industiy  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  more. 

5971.  Have  you  had  as  many  ? — I should  think 
probably. 

5972.  The  average  ? — Y'es,  I should  think  so. 

5973.  And  you  suggest  that  if  the  Commercial  Road 
Transport  Industry  Whitley  Comicil  had  the  force  of 
law  behind  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trade  Boards, 
you  would  be  in  a better  position  ? — Yes,  we  think  so. 

6974.  And  have  less  trouble  ? — ^We  think  it  would 
midoubtedly  avoid  a certain  amomit  of  friction. 

6975.  Were  you  actuated  in  making  that  suggestion 
by  the  fact  that  it  would  help  you  so  far  as  your 
competitors  are  concerned  ? — It  would  help  us  to  a 
certain  extent,  so  far  as  some  competitors  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  would  bring  a reasonable  standard 
into  the  industry  itself. 

5976.  You  also  comjilain  of  the  high  figure  of 
taxation  from  which  you  are  suffering  and  compare 
it  with  certain  Continental  countries  such  as  Belgium  ; 
have  you  ever  been  in  Belgium  ? — I have  been  to 
Belgium  many  years  ago. 

6977.  How  do  you  think  the  roads  of  Belgium 
compare  with  the  roads  in  England  ? — Of  course,  they 
were  very  poor,  but  also  the  scale  of  taxation  there  is 
very  low. 

6978.  Quite,  it  is  comparable  ; you  pay  little  and 
get  little  for  it  ? — I should  not  say  it  is  comparable. 

5979.  But  supposing  you  had  remission  of  taxation 
as  you  are  suggesting,  how  much  per  ton  would  you 
be  able  to  reduce  your  transport  charges  ? — I could 
not  give  you  the  least  idea  generally  of  that  because 
it  varies  so  greatly. 


6980.  Take  an  average  ? — Suppose  we  got  to  a 
figure  of  twopence  a ton,  which  is  purely  a wild  guess, 
it  would  be  an  enormous  sum  in  the  course  of  a year 
on  the  tonnage  that  some  concerns  handle. 

5981.  But  you  do  think  a remission  of  taxation 
would  permit  you  to  reduce  your  freight  charges  ? 

■ — In  some  oases,  undoubtedly. 

5982.  As  regards  the  question  of  having  an  area 
control,  there  is  one  point  I did  not  quite  follow.  At 
the  end  of  paragraph  12  you  say  “ The  Authorities 
should  be  given  power  of  control  in  order  that  waste- 
ful competition  may  be  ultimately  eliminated.”  A 
little  earlier  in  the  same  paragraph  you  say  “For  this 
purpose  it  is  suggested  that  area  transport  authorities 
should  be  set  up  throughout  the  country.”  Would 
you  mind  explaining  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — I 
think  I have  already  explained  that  point. 

5983.  It  is  the  wasteful  competition  I do  not  under- 
stand ? — We  think  it  is  wasteful  competition.  As  I 
say,  if  a sufficient  number  of  vehicles  is  available  in 
an  area  for  the  ordinary  work  of  that  area,  we  consider 
it  must  be  wasteful  to  allow  somebody  else  to  set 
down  additional  plant. 

6984.  But  suiiposing  the  headquarters  of  a large 
haulage  contractor  happens  to  be  situated  in  a 
particular  area,  and  this  contractor  has  a large  munber 
of  licensed  vehicles  radiating  from  his  own  centre  and 
not  necessarily  used  within  his  area  but  travelling  all 
over  the  country  ; how  is  the  area  commission  to  say 
whether  that  is  wasteful  or  otherwise  ? — These 
authorities  should  have  representatives,  we  suggest, 
of  the  traders  themselves,  and  as  a party  to  the 
authority  they  would  look  at  it  from  theh  jioint  of 
view.  The  authority  should  not  have  the  right 
merely  to  say  “ this  is  sufficiently  covered.”  We  do 
. not  suggest  that  for  a moment.  The  authority  itself 
would  represent  various  interests. 

5985.  Yes,  but  you  do  not  seriously  suggest,  do  you, 
that  you  can  set  up  a multiplicity  of  area  com- 
missioners ? — We  are  not  suggesting  a multqilicity  of 
them  ; the  number  was  about  twelve  for  the  country. 

5986.  But  incidentally  his  job  would  be,  on  your 
suggestion,  to  say,  or  give  expiression  to  the  opinion 
that,  if  more  licences  were  granted  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  it  majr  be  wasteful  ? — No,  we  are  at  cross- 
pm-poses.  We  do  not  suggest  it  should  be  an 
individual  at  all ; we  suggest  it  should  be  an  authority 
composed  of  representatives  of  varymg  interests. 

6987.  What  is  the  area  commissioner  to  do  ? — We 
have  not  suggested  an  area  commissioner. 

5988.  I understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
Chairman  and  also  to  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  that  you  were 
quite  jirepared  to  divide  the  cormtry  up  into  twelve 
areas  with  twelve  commissioners  ? — I am  sorry  if  I 
conveyed  that  unpression. 

5989.  (Chainnan)  : I do  not  think  he  said  com- 
missioners.— No,  twelve  areas. 

5990.  (Major  Salmon)  : I am  sorry,  twelve 

authorities,  but  those  twelve  authorities,  Mr.  Howdey 
explained  yesterday,  were  going  to  have  twelve 
commissioners,  a commissioner  for  each  ? — We  do  not 
agree  to  that. 

5991.  You  want  to  set  up  a committee,  or  twelve 
committees,  or  some  such  number,  which  should 
consist  of  representatives  of  all  interests  ? — That  is 
so.  They  would  view  the  traffic  requirements  of  the 
area  as  a whole. 

5992.  It  is  a little  Utopian  from  my  point  of  view. 
With  regard  to  speed,  do  you  suggest  that  there  is 
little  damage  done  to  the  roads  by  increased  speed,  or 
that  there  would  be  little  damage  done  to  the  roads 
by  the  increased  speed  you  have  recommended  this 
morning  ? — We  think  that  is  so,  especially  on  the 
better  class  roads. 

5993.  Your  point  being  that  the  damage  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  road  ? — To  a very  large 
extent. 
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5994.  Do  you  think  saturation  point  has  been 
reached  as  regards  road  transport  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  so. 

6995.  You  thuik  there  is  yet  scope  for  further 
development  ? — I think  there  is  yet  room  for  develop- 
ment. I should  not  like  to  say  that  saturation  pomt 
has  been  reached. 

5996.  The  railways  have  taken  powers  to  start 
their  own  road  transport  services  ; does  that  fact 
reflect  adversely  on  your  industry  ? — No,  we  have 
not  found  that  at  all.  So  far  as  railway  activities 
are  concerned  the  only  thing  that  has  affected  us  has 
been  the  severe  cutting  hi  rates  hi  certain  directions. 

6997.  Wlien  you  speak  of  cutting  in  rates  . . . ? — 
For  railway -borne  traffic  I mean. 

5998.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  axle  weights  and  speeds,  there  is  a maximum 
axle  weight,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  ten  tons. 

5999.  Is  that  unladen  ? — Laden. 

6000.  IVliat  is  a common  maximum  weight  to  be 
carried  by  a heavy  motor  car  ? — On  an  average  do 
you  mean  ? 

6001.  Y'es. — About  four  tons,  I should  thinli. 

6002.  Those  ten  ton  vehicles  do  carry  much  heavier 
weights  than  that,  do  they  not  ? What  would  you 
say  would  be  the  maximum  ? — There  are  vehicles 
which  can  legally  carry  fifteen  tons. 

6003.  The  point  I have  in  view  is  this.  Do  you 
think  with  such  a weight  as  that,  a speed  of  30  miles 
an  hour  is  either  a safe  speed  from  the  public  point  of 
view  or  that  a speed  such  as  that,  with  such  a weight, 
would  not  do  considerable  damage  to  the  roads  ? — 
I cannot  visualise  to-day  that  weight  being  carried  on 
pneumatic  t5rres,  and,  therefore,  that  vehicle  would  not 
be  allowed  to  travel  at  30  miles  an  hour  even  imder  our 
suggestions  ; it  would  be  restricted  to  20. 

6004.  I think  I have  seen  vehicles  carrying  about 
twenty  tons  of  oxygen  containers,  doing  about  30 
miles  an  hour  ? — I have  never  seen  that  myself. 

6005.  In  paragraph  10  you  say  : “ It  is  strongly 
urged  that  vehicles  should  not  be  designed  in  order  to 
protect  weak  or  indifferently  made  roads,  but  that 
roads  should  be  constructed  in  order  to  provide  a 
suitable  track  for  the  use  of  modern  vehicles.”  You 
have  told  us  that  on  occasions  these  heavy  locomotives 
have  been  carried  weighing  from,  I think  you  said, 
66  tons  to  125  tons  ? — Yes. 

6006.  You  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  roads  should 
be  constructed  to  carry  traffic  of  that  description  ? — 
I certainly  do,  and  I think  many  of  the  roads  to-day 
would  carry  it,  if  you  consider  the  distribution  of  the 
weight.  One  vehicle  I know  of  which  is  designed  to 
carry  very  heavy  weights  has  ten  wheels,  so  that 
actually  there  is  no  very  excessive  weight  on  any  one 
wheel. 

6007.  Would  not  there  be  very  considerable  damage 
to  the  roads  with  weights  of  that  kind  ? — Onindifferent 
roads,  certainly,  but  I do  not  think  on  the  best  roads 
there  would  be. 

6008.  I think  on  the  point  of  co-ordination,  a 
previous  Witness  suggested  that  all  heavy  traffic  of 
that  description  should  be  diverted  from  the  roads 
to  the  railways.  I rather  gather  you  do  not  agree 
with  that  ? — It  cannot  be  taken  on  the  railway  because 
the  freights  themselves  are  out  of  gauge. 

6009.  And  the  bridges  ? — The  bridges  raise  a 
difficulty  too. 

6010.  In  any  case,  assuming  it  to  be  practicable, 
you  would  not  agree  with  that  as  the  method  of  co- 
ordination ? — I think  if  the  load  could  conveniently 
be  taken  by  railway  it  would  have  gone  that  way, 
but  frequently  it  cannot  be  taken  by  railway  because  of 
the  physical  disabilities  of  the  railway,  and,  therefore, 
it  has  to  go  by  road. 

6011.  Only  one  question  more,  on  what  Sir  Ernest 
Hiley  put  to  you  regarding  paragraph  12  and  the 
question  of  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  area. 


transport  authorities.  I suppose  you  consider  that 
those  authoi-ities  would  be  required  to  licence  more 
than  one  haulage  contractor  in  an  area  ? — Certainly. 

6012.  Do  you  propose  that  the  transport  authority 
should  have  control  over  the  rates  to  be  charged  by 
the  various  haulage  contractors  authorised  ? — We 
think  it  possible  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  arrive 
at  some  means  of  control. 

6013.  By  fixing  a maximum  rate  ? — Yes.  I think, 
if  it  can  be  shown  by  a trader  that  he  has  been  harshly 
treated,  he  should  have  some  redress. 

6014.  And  possibly  also  they  might  require  a 
guarantee  of  regular  services  ? — It  might  be  required. 

6015.  As  a condition  of  the  licence  ? — It  might  be 
required. 

6016.  {Mr.  Walter  Smith)  : I rather  gather  from 
your  evidence  that  you  claim  that  this  motor  transport 
industry  is  very  important  to  the  commercial  life  of 
the  country  ? — I think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  trader. 

6017.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  capable  of  much 
development  in  volume  ? — Undoubtedly  it  would  be 
capable  of  development  if  it  were  free  of  restriction, 
possibly  very  large  developments  in  that  case. 

6018.  You  think  those  restrictions  are  holding  it 
back  in  material  directions  ? — Yes,  and  I am  not  alone 
in  thinking  that.  The  Inter-State  Commission  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  I referred,  held  the  most 
exhaustive  enquiry  that  has  ever  been  held  into  the 
internal  transport  of  a country,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  not  be  restricted  ; that  it 
is  of  vital  importance. 

6019.  I suppose  a lot  of  this  transport  is  really  a 
converted  service  ? Much  of  it  was  done  by  horse 
transport  previously  ? — A lot  of  it  was. 

6020.  I suppose  you  do  not  know  how  much  the 
volume  has  increased  since  motor  traffic  came  in  ? 
Is  there  a figure  available  ? — I have  ' no  figures 
available. 

6021.  I gather  that  one  of  the  restrictions  you 
complain  of  is  the  taxation  ? — Yes,  we  think  it  is 
unduly  heavy. 

6022.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how 
that  could  be  met  ? — We  feel  the  incidence  of  the 
petrol  tax  very  much  indeed.  We  do  not  think  the 
petrol  tax  reflects  on  the  road  user  at  all  accurately. 
For  example,  you  have  a great  deal  more  use  of  petrol 
in  places  like  London  through  delays  and  so  on 
although  comparatively  little  use  is  made  of  the 
road  ; this,  in  addition  to  the  vehicle  tax  which  has 
been  practically  doubled,  has  placed  a very  heavy 
burden  on  us.  We  would  like  to  be  relieved  of  the 
petrol  tax. 

6023.  Then  it  is  not  the  view  of  your  Association 
that  the  tax  on  the  vehicle  should  be  abolished  and 
a petrol  tax  substituted  ? — Not  at  all.  We  take  the 
opposite  view. 

6024.  You  have  no  specific  suggestion  to  make, 
apart  from  a reduction  of  taxation  on  the  vehicle  or 
the  abolition  of  the  petrol  tax  ? — No.  We  do  suggest 
the  abolition  of  the  petrol  tax  because  we  do  not 
thinli:  it  is  a just  tax  ; we  do  not  think  it  is  right  to 
tax  transport  in  that  manner  in  order  to  raise  funds 
for  other  purposes. 

6025.  I understand  another  of  the  restrictions  is  in 
regard  to  the  make  of  vehicle.  Have  any  negotiations 
taken  jilace  on  this  point  between  yourselves  and  the 
makers  to  see  how  far  that  can  be  got  over  ? — Not 
directly.  We  have  heard  their  expressed  opinion  on 
more  occasions  than  one. 

6026.  Do  you  know  of  any  practical  proposals 
which  would  lead  to  the  removal  of  this  restriction  ? 
— I believe  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders  would  be  prepared  to  put  forward  such 
suggestions.  They  have  stated  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  it  has  restricted  the  export  trade  of  the 
country. 
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6027.  In  regard  to  the  control  of  speed,  which  I 
think  is  another  of  the  restrictions  you  referred  to, 
you  are  asking  that  the  maximum  jiormitted  speed 
should  be  increased  ? — Yes; 

6028.  You  also  said  that  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
wear  of  roads  was  speed.  If  the  speed  of  the  com- 
mercial vehicle  is  increased,  as  you  suggest,  will  it 
not  follow  that  there  will  be  increased  costs  on  the 
roads,  both  in  regard  to  construction  and  maintenance  ? 
— It  will  not,  in  actual  fact,  make  any  difference 
because  the  speeds  we  are  asking  for  are  those  which 
I think  are  generally  used  throughout  the  country 
to-day. 

6029.  You  say  that  the  increase  you  have  suggested 
for  the  various  classes  of  vehicles  would  not  represent 
an  increase  of  sjjeed  which  would  carry  with  it  extra 
wear  ? — Extra  stress,  that  is  so.  We  feel  that  the 
resti’ictions  have  been  such  in  the  past  that  the  law 
has  been  disregarded  entirely  on  matters  of  speed. 

6030.  Wliat  you  are  suggesting  is  this,  that  the  law 
should  be  adapted  to  the  practice  ? — We  certainly 
thinli  the  practice  is  so  wide  to-day  that  the  law 
should  meet  it. 

6031.  In  regard  to  labom'  conditions,  I gather  that 
is  another  restriction  you  comjilain  of.  I take  it 
your  view  is  that  stabilised  conditions  in  regard  to 
labour  are  iireferable  ? — That  is  our  view. 

6032.  And  would  you  agree  that  the  labour  em- 
ployed on  this  transport  is  rather  important  and 
should  be  reasonably  well  paid  ? — We  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  up  a reasonably  good  standard  of 
pay  for  drivers. 

6033.  And  your  view  is  that  the  industry  can 
reasonably  carry  that  ? — Within  certain  limits,  yes. 

6034.  You  consider  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
those  conditions  controlled  by  negotiation  through 
organised  bodies  ? — That  is  the  view  we  have  always 
taken. 

0035.  And  you  would  seek  to  get  that  stabilised  by 
the  Bill  to  which  you  referred  ? — Yes. 

6036.  On  the  question  of  the  possible  increas  of 
this  traffic,  would  you  agree  that  there  is  a definite 
limit  to  which  motor  trans^iort  can  go  on  roads  ? 
— So  far  as  distance  is  concerned  ? 

6037.  Distance,  or  volume,  or  weights.  After  all, 
it  is  very  largely  a question  of  weight.  I had  in  mind 
rather  the  cpiestion  of  weight.  I take  it  these  vehicles 
of  which  you  speak  carrying  locomotive  engines 
would  be  confined  to  quite  restricted  areas  ; you  could 
not  have  that  sort  of  load  brought  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  ? — It  would  be  a very  difficult 
matter  to  bring  them  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  necessity  that 
they  are  carried  by  road  and  then  usually  for  com- 
paratively short  distances. 

6038.  On  the  c^uestion  of  the  width  of  roads,  you 
mentioned  the  Southend  Road  being  an  inadequate 
width.  Am  I to  understand  from  that,  that  you  have 
in  mind  there  should  be  a standard  width  of  roads  ? — 
No.  I merely  raised  the  matter  because  we  feel  that 
if  left  as  it  is  at  a width  of  24  feet,  it  is  a dangerous 
road.  It  does  not  allow  adequate  room  to  pass. 

6039.  What  would  you  consider  a jiroper  width  for 
a road  ? — That  would  be  a jiroper  width  for  a road 
if  it  were  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  that 
is,  a one-way  track. 

6040.  What  I am  rather  seeking  information  on 
is  this  ; whether  in  any  develoj)ment  of  road  con- 
struction it  would  be  necessary  in  your  view  to  lay 
down  some  sort  of  standard  widths  for  certain  classes 
of  roads  ? — Yes. 

6041.  That  is  your  view  ? — I think  so.  I think  a 
system  should  bo  generally  adopted. 

6042.  And  what  principle  would  you  work  uiion  '! — 
I rather  like  the  idea  that  Mr.  Stenson  Cooke  outlined, 
that  on  the  main  arteries  of  the  country,  there  should 
be  two  tracks  and  the  verge. 
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6043.  That  would,  of  course,  be  for  mam  roads  ? — 
Yes. 

6044.  And  then  another  standard  width  for  what 
might  bo  termed  minor  class  roads  ? — Secondary 
roads,  yes. 

6045.  You  thinli  that  is  a prinoqile  that  ought  to 
be  recognised  in  any  new  construction  ? — Yes. 

6046.  In  regard  to  this  area  authority,  I am  not 
quite  clear  as  to  what  exact  powers  you  think  the 
authority  should  possess.  Is  it  merely  to  determine 
the  number  of  vehicles  that  are  required  within  the 
given  area  over  which  it  operates  and,  having  deter- 
mined that,  only  that  number  should  be  licensed  ? — 
That  would  be  one  of  their  functions  I take  it. 

6047.  Wliat  other  function  would  they  have  ? — 
I think  they  might  consider  whether  the  public 
interest  was  best  served  by  the  particular  system  of 
transport  in  their  area,  or  whether  they  could  do  some- 
thing to  further  matters  and  to  improve  transport 
from  the  public  point  of  view.  I take  it,  for  example, 
that  the  Traffic  Pool  in  London  is  a thing  which  is 
designed  to  benefit  the  public  generally. 

6048.  They  would  not  be  limited  then  merely  to 
dealing  with  applications,  but  they  would  have  power 
to  consider  the  problem  of  their  area  and  make 
suggestions  ? — I think  they  should  have. 

6049.  But  supposing  their  suggestions  should  lead 
to  the  cutting  down  of  the  number  of  vehicles  on  road 
transport,  what  is  your  view  on  that  ? — Naturally  if 
they  had  that  power  we  should  have  to  put  up  with 
the  result. 

6050.  Do  you  thinly  that  is  a practicable  proposal  ? 
— I do  not  think  we  should  be  unreasonably  restricted 
any  more  than  I fancy  any  authority  would  act 
unreasonably  in  any  other  direction. 

6051.  It  is  not  a question  of  acting  umeasonably. 
It  is  a question  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
existing  means  of  transjiort  are  adequate,  or  whether 
the  position  could  be  better  met  if  a certain  part  of 
the  transport  was  transferred.  Assuming  they  said, 
“ We  think  there  is  too  much  traffic  on  the  roads  and 
some  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  railway.” 
Would  you  agree  that  is  a power  they  should  have  ? — I 
think  it  is  a power  that  would,  in  that  case,  be  ve'ry 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest  ; you  would 
destroy  the  alternative  means. 

6052.  I have  in  mind  that  this  authority,  when 
constituted,  might  determine  that,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the  public,  a certain 
reduction  was  a jiractical  possibility,  and  I am  rather 
concerned  about  the  powers  of  this  area  authority 
that  you  suggest,  where  its  2iowers  begin  and  where 
they  end.  They  might  determine,  after  considering 
all  the  circumstances,  that  the  railways  could  better 
carry  certain  classes  of  traffic  of  a heavy  nature 
which  were  being  carried  on  the  roads  ; what  would 
be  the  view  of  your  Association  on  that  ? — Naturally 
we  should  not  care  for  that  particularly. 

6063.  You  would  not  agree  to  this  body  having 
very  wide  p>owers  ? — I do  not  thinlt  their  powers 
should  be  xuiduly  wide  at  the  commencement. 

6054.  If  their  only  piower  were  that  of  deciding  the 
number  of  licences,  it  would  result  m giving  a further 
great  asset  to  those  who  already  possess  licences  ? — it 
would  give  an  asset  undoubtedly. 

6055.  Do  you  thinli  if  their  power  was  limited  to 
that,  the  interests  of  the  general  public  would  bo 
adequately  jirotected  ? — The  public  would  bo 
represented  undoubtedly  on  the  authority.  Their 
view  would  be  just  as  loudly  heard  as  ours  would  be  ; 
probably  more  so. 

6056.  Would  you  agree  that  all  this  suggests  the 
2)0ssibility  and  necessity  of  some  very  wide  authority 
having  jjower  to  co-ordinate  all  this  traffic  ? I do 
not  c^uite  follow  you. 

6057.  Does  not  all  this  rather  suggest  the  possibility 
of  some  jiewer  being  established  to  co-ordinate  all 
traffic,  and  that  you  camiot  deal  with  the  problem  in 
this  p>ieo6nieal  way  ? As  soon  as  you  stai't  to  deal 
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with  it  one  way  you  create  another  problem,  and  it  is 
really  wider  powers  that  are  necessary  to  co-ordinate 
the  whole  ? — I thinli  myself  one  of  the  greatest 
necessities  is  for  the  trader  to  have  alternative  means 
at  his  disposal.  I think  if  you  design  somethmg  which 
is  going  to  cut  away  his  right  to  take  an  alternative 
means,  it  wUl  be  very  serious  for  the  country. 

6068.  Yes,  but  unless  this  body  has  some  power  of 
that  description,  it  is  going  to  be  restricted  purely  to 
hcensing,  and  that  is  going  to  create,  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  said,  a monopoly  in  the  possession 
of  a certain  number  of  people  ? — I think  even  licensing 
might  be  very  valuable.  It  might  deal  with  other 
points  which  are  well  worth  attention,  for  example 
the  fitness  of  a vehicle  to  be  on  the  road. 

6059.  But  you  would  not  agree  to  a wider  authority 
being  estabhshed  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  all 
traffic  and  deciding  which  is  the  best  line  or  method 
by  which  the  traffic  should  be  carried  ? — No.  We 
know  that  the  whole  thing  bristles  with  tremendous 
difficulties  and  all  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  some  sort 
of  order  in  our  own  branch  of  the  industry. 

6060.  {Chairman)  : I would  like  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  ; first  of  aU,  to  carry  a little  fmther 
the  question  of  hcensing,  what  you  are  asking  for  is 
that  the  area  authority  should  license  a limited 
number  of  people  as  haulage  contractors  ; is  that  so  ? 
—Yes. 

6061.  That,  of  course,  does  confer  a certain 
privilege  on  that  limited  number  who  receive  licences  ? 
— I think  that,  in  any  case  at  the  start,  no  suggestion 
should  be  made  that  the  area  authority  should  pick 
and  choose. 

6062.  But  however  it  is  done,  those  who  receive 
hcenees  obtain  a great  advantage  over  those  who  do 
not,  do  they  not  ? The  number  of  haulage  contractors 
is,  ipso  facto,  limited  ? — We  are  not  visualising  that. 
What  we  say  is  that  every  bona-fide  haulage  con- 
tractor should  be  entitled  to  a licence  at  the  outset. 

6063.  Every  one  in  existence  at  the  time  ? — Yes,  if 
he  can  show  himself  to  be  a bona-fide  haulage 
contractor. 

6064.  What  is  a bona-fide  haulage  contractor  ? — 
A man  who  exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carting 
anybody’s  goods  from  point  to  point. 

6065.  Still,  the  fact  that  a licence  is  conferred  and 
certain  persons  are  hcensed  does,  to  some  extent, 
limit  the  number  of  people  who  can  carry  on  that 
business  in  that  particular  area  ? — It  would  im- 
doubtedly  be  calculated  to  do  so. 

6066.  The  same  soit  of  proposal  was  put  before  us 
by  the  omnibus  people.  They  wish  to  eliminate  what 
they  call  wastefiil  and  mmecessary  competition,  which 
is  a perfectly  proper  tiling  to  dp.  They  were  prepared 
as  a quid  pro  quo  to  give  certain  guarantees  to  the 
public,  e.g.,  that  those  who  had  a licence  would  give 
an  adequate  and  sufficient  service,  that  they  would 
publish  their  time-tables  and  their  fares,  and  that 
there  should  be  some  control  even  in  the  matter  of 
maximum  fares.  Now,  how  far  are  you  prepared  to 
go  to  give  to  the  public  these  advantages  as  a quid 
pro  quo  for  the  sort  of  quasi-monopoly  that  you 
would  obtain  in  the  area  ? — In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
public  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  the  bus 
people. 

6067.  You  are  dealing  with  the  jiubUc  who  are 
traders  who  have  not  their  own  delivery  vans  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  who  want  their  goods  taken 
from  place  to  place  ? — That  is  so. 

6068.  They  are  a considerable  and  an  important 
section  of  the  public  ? — That  is  so  ; they  are  a 


section  of  the  public  only,  and  not  the  general  public 
as  you  visualise  them  from  the  bus  point  of  view. 

6069.  We  will  say  an  important  section  ; they  are 
the  traders  and  producers  ? — Yes,  some  of  them.  We 
have  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  probably  to 
offer  them  protection.  We  have  that  in  mind. 

6070.  In  other  words,  you  do  realise  that  the  con- 
ferring of  this  privilege,  wliich  really  is  conferring  a 
monopoly  on  certain  persons,  does  cany  with  it 
obligations  to  give  efficient  services  ? — We  recognise 
that. 

6071.  And  to  use  an  expression  we  have  used 
before,  if  you  are  asking  for  a monopoly  it  must  be  a 
controlled  monopoly,  i.e.,  a monoiioly  controlled  to 
see  that  the  public  is  adequately  served  ? — ^Yes,  and 
protected. 

6072.  At  reasonable  rates  ? — ^Yes. 

6073.  And  that,  I imagine,  as  Sir  Ernest  Hiley 
pointed  out,  probably  involves  the  point  that  you 
would  have  to  become  common  carriers,  i.e.,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  refuse  any  goods  that  were 
offered  ? — Yes,  that  might  be  so. 

6074.  That  you  are  prepared  to  agree  to  ? — I thinli 
it  wants  very  careful  consideration,  because  it  may 
very  often  be  a physical  impossibility  in  the  case  of 
some  contractors. 

6075.  At  all  events,  you  have  not  fully  considered 
that  point  yet  ? — We  have,  I would  not  like  to  say 
fully  considered  it,  but  we  have  considered  it.  We 
see  the  difficulty  from  the  point  of  view  of  a man 
coming  down  and  saying  to  a certain  contractor  : 
“ You  have  to  take  these  goods  to  a certain  place  ” 
when  the  man  has  not  in  his  possession  a suitable  type 
of  vehicle  to  do  the  work. 

6076.  All  these  suggestions  as  to  licensing  refer  to 
haulage  contractors  who  represent  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  commercial  vehicles  on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

6077.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  trader  who  has 
his  own  vans  or  lorries  should  receive  a licence,  do 
you  ? — We  have  no  objection  to  anybody  who  desires 
to  carry  their  own  goods  carrying  them.  We  are 
more  concerned  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  us  as  haulage  contractors. 

6078.  You  think  they  ought  not  to  compete  with 
the  licensed  haulage  conti’actor  ? — That  is  so. 

6079.  I think  that  makes  it  quite  clear.  Just  one 
other  point  that  you  have  not  mentioned,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  the  examination  of  drivers  for  fitness. 
I am  not  speaking  of  teclniical  skill.  Are  you  in 
favour  of  that  being  made  compulsory  ? — We  are  in 
favour  of  a declaration  of  fitness. 

6080.  Now,  in  your  own  trade,  is  it  not  the  practice 
of  big  haulage  contractors  to  have  the  men  carefully 
examined  before  engaging  them  as  drivers  ? — They 
do  in  many  cases. 

6081.  So  you  think  a medical  examination  of  that 
sort  is  really  necessary  ? — No.  We  do  not  go  as  far 
as  that.  We  ask  the  men  themselves  to  make  a 
declaration  of  physical  fitness,  but  we  would  not  like 
to  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a medical 
examination. 

6082.  You  trust  to  the  declaration  of  the  man  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  tliink  it  ought  to  have  a bearing  on  any 
offence  that  the  man  may  commit  if  it  could  be  proved 
to  be  wrong. 

6083.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  accident  did  not 
take  place  in  the  ffi'st  instance  ? — Much  better,  but  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  accidents. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Turner. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Wednesday,  6th  IVlarch,  1929. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sm  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OE  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OE  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bakt. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Majoe  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Majob  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 
Me.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Me.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 


Majoe  Geoegb  Welliam  Geaham  Allen,  M.Inst.T.,  called  and  examined. 


6084.  (Chairman) : You  are  here,  I thinli.  Major 
Allen,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  National  Traction 
Engine  Owners  and  Users’  Association  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

6085.  And  of  the  Steam  Cultivation  Development 
Association  ? — -Yes. 

6086.  The  Memorandum  before  us  has  been  sub- 
mitted jointly  by  the  two  Associations  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  19. 

MEMORANDUM 
submitted  by  the 

National  Traction  Engine  Owners  and  Usees’ 
Association 

AND  THE 

Steam  Cultivation  Development  Association. 


Status  oe  Associations. 

The  National  Traction  Engine  Owners  and  Users 
Association  was  formed  in  the  year  1893,  and  incor- 
porated under  the  Companies  Acts  as  a Company 
Limited  by  Guarantee  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  interests  of  owners  and  users  of  self-propelled 
vehicles  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  particularly 
heavy  locomotives  or  traction  engines.  The  Board 
of  Trade  gave  their  licence  to  dispense  with  the  word 
“Limited.”  The  Association  has  about  600  members 
who  own  approximately  1,300  traction  engines, 
agricultural  locomotives,  and  thrashing  engines. 

The  Steam  Cultivation  Development  Association 
was  formed  in  the  year  1916.  It  is  an  Association  of 
owners  and  users  of  agricultm'al  engines  cliiefly  used 
for  ploughing.  It  has  137  members  who  own  281 
sets  of  ploughing  tackle. 

Scope  op  Statement. 

The  Executives  of  the  above  Associations  have 
deputed  Major  Allen  to  submit  their  views  to  the 
Royal  Commission  as  to  the  regulation  and  use  of 
heavy  locomotives  on  highways.  This  statement  is 
confined  solely  to  such  vehicles,  namely,  those 
mechanically  propelled  veliicles  which  are  not  subject 
to  the  Motor  Car  Acts,  1896  and  1903,  and  the  Regu- 
lations made  thereunder.  The  references  to  “ the 
draft  Bill  ” refer  to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  1927. 

Classipioation  op  Vehicles. 

1.  The  classification  of  heavy  locomotives  as 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  which  are  not  con- 
structed themselves  to  carry  any  load  (other  than 
water,  fuel,  coals,  and  other  equipment  used  for  the 
purpose  of  propulsion,  loose  tools  and  loose  equipment), 
and  whose  weight  imladen  exceeds  1L|  tons,  whicli 
classification  has  been  suggested  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  in  the  draft  BiU,  is  accepted  subject  to 
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there  being  safeguards  as  to  existing  vehicles.  The 
proposed  limit  of  weight  in  the  draft  Bill  is  less  than 
that  allowed  by  the  existing  Acts  affecting  heavy 
locomotives  in  accordance  with  which  the  heavy 
locomotives  now  in  use  have  been  constructed. 
Legislation  as  to  weight  should  therefore  not  be 
retrospective,  and  iirovision  should  be  made  permit- 
ting the  use  of  any  locomotive  already  constructed  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  Acts,  and  fm’ther  pro- 
vision that  vehicles  at  present  in  the  com’se  of  con- 
struction in  accordance  with  such  Acts  should  be 
permitted  to  be  completed. 

Speed. 

2.  The  speed  of  heavy  locomotives  should  be 
increased.  The  present  rate  of  speed,  namely,  2 miles 
an  horn’  within  any  city,  town  or  village,  and  4 miles 
an  horn’  elsewhere,  was  fixed  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1865.  There  are  three  reasons  why  the  speed  should 
be  increased,  one,  because  owing  to  recent  road 
development  the  roads  are  capable  of  carrying  heavy 
locomotives  with  less  vibration  ; two,  because  of  the 
very  large  increases  in  city  and  town  boundaries 
since  the  limit  of  2 miles  an  hour  was  imposed.  There 
has  consequently  been  a large  increase  of  the  areas 
within  which  the  limit  of  2 miles  an  hour  has  to  be 
observed.  It  is  suggested  that  the  sjieed  should  bo 
increased  to  3 miles  an  hom?  within  any  city,  town  or 
village,  and  elsewhere  to  5 miles  an  hour  ; and,  three, 
because  with  the  general  siieeding-up  and  density  of 
traffic  a slow-moving  vehicle  is  liable  to  cause  more 
obstruction.  This  suggestion  follows  the  Report  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  of  1916.  Li  cases  of 
heavy  locomotives  with  rubber  tyres  the  siieed  sJiould 
be  increased  to  4 miles  and  8 miles  an  horn'  respec- 
tively. 

Locomotive  Attendants. 

3.  Two  persons  employed  in  driving  or  attending  a 
locomotive  should  be  sufficient  tmless  the  locomotive 
is  drawing  more  than  two  trailers.  The  necessity 
of  employing  a third  man  was  imposed  on  locomotive 
owners  at  a time  when  motor  traffic  was  almost 
unknown,  and  the  only  object  of  the  emjiloyment  of 
a third  man  was,  as  stated  in  the  Locomotives  Act, 
1898,  Section  (5)  (1)  (b),  which  imposed  the  obligation 
to  employ  a third  man  for  the  assistance  of  persons 
with  horses  and  carriages.  It  is  submitted  that  this 
is  not  now  necessary  having  regard  to  the  increase  of 
mechanical  traffic,  and  the  reasons  for  dispensing 
with  a third  man  which  appear  in  the  Second  Interim 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Taxation  and  Regulation  of  Road  Vehicles.  They 
are  stated  as  follows  : — 

4.  “ The  statutory  provision  in  question  was  in- 
creased over  20  years  ago  in  circumstances  quite 
different  from  those  existing  to-day.  At  that  time 
the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  had  not  been  jiassed  and 
horses  were  comparatively  unaccustomed  to  meet 
mechanically  propelled  road  vehicles,”  and  attention 
is  drawn  to  jiaragrajih  154  of  the  Reiiort  in  which  it 
is  stated  : “ The  Committee  have  received  no  inform- 
ation or  evidence  to  show  that  the  suspension  of  the 
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provisions  of  this  sub-seotion  dui'hig  the  war  was 
attended  with  any  ill-effeots.  They  consider  that  the 
reasons  for  its  enactment  have  ceased  to  have  any 
real  force  and  they  recommend  that  it  should  be 
repealed.”  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  in  future 
legislation  the  requirements  as  to  attendance  of  a 
third  man  should  not  be  required. 

Special  provision  should  be  made  with  regard  to 
ploughing  and  thrashing  engines  and  steam-rollers, 
and  it  should  be  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  two  locomotive  plougliuig  engines 
including  their  necessary  gear  closely  following  one 
another  to  employ  more  than  five  persons  in  all,  and 
provided  also  that  it  shall  not  be  necessaiy  in  the 
case  of  an  agricultural  thrashing  engine  drawhig  its 
necessary  gear  when  it  does  not  exceed  three  imple- 
ments hi  aU  to  employ  more  than  two  persons,  and 
provided  also  in  the  case  of  a road  roller  with  its 
necessary  gear  passing  on  the  highway  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  more  than  one  j)erson. 

Weighing. 

5.  No  doubt  it  is  necessary  that  the  limit  of  weight 
of  locomotives  and  the  loads  drawn  by  them  should 
be  checked,  but  it  should  be  provided  that  if  at  the 
time  when  the  requirement  is  made  the  vehicle  is 
more  than  one  mile  from  the  weighbridge  and  the 
weight  is  found  to  be  within  the  limits  authorised 
by  law,  the  County  Comicil  or  Highway  Authority 
on  whose  behalf  the  requh-ement  is  made  shall  make 
payment  in  respect  of  loss  occasioned  ; but  it  should 
also  be  provided  that  no  person  should  be  required 
to  travel  a greater  distance  than  three  miles  from  the 
place  where  he  is  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  his 
vehicle  being  weighed,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a laden 
veliicle  a certificate  of  weight  should  be  given 
exempting  the  motor  vehicle  and  trailer  from  bemg 
weighed  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  journey, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  weighing  of  a vehicle  not 
designed  to  carry  a load  the  certificate  so  given  should 
exempt  such  vehicle  from  further  weighings  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  licence. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  unladen  weight  of-  vehicles, 
it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  lilvely  that  this  weight 
would  alter  to  any  extent  wliich  would  make  a 
practical  difference. 

Teailees. 

7.  Any  regulations  that  may  be  made  as  to  weight 
construction,  size  of  wheels,  width  of  tyres  and 
materials  for  tyres  of  ordinary  trailers  should  contain 
an  exemption  therefrom  in  respect  to  thrashing 
machines  and  ploughs  or  other  agrioultmal  imple- 
ments, timber  carriages,  tar  and  bitumen  machines, 
road  gritters,  and  hving  vans  or  water  carts  used  in 
connection  with  agricultural  locomotives,  ploughing 
engines,  thrashing  engines  and  road  rollers. 

Licensing  oe  Deivbes. 

8.  No  objection  is  offered  to  the  licensing  of  drivers 
of  heavy  locomotives,  including  steersmen,  but  in 
respect  to  thrashing  and  ploughing  engines  and  road 
rollers  these  should  only  require  to  have  one  man 
licensed.  The  work  of  these  vehicles  is  not  really 
on  the  roads,  agricultural  engines  only  use  the  roads 
when  proceeding  from  farm  to  farm.  Strong  objec- 
tion, however,  is  taken  to  the  imposition  of  any  tests 
either  for  physical  fitness  or  driving  efficiency,  and 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  report  of  the  “ Shortt  ” 
Committee  on  this  question,  where  it  is  pointed  out 
that  there  could  be  no  comparison  between  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  licensing  of  the  motor 
driver  and  the  conditions  under  which  traction  engine 
traffic  is  conducted,  and  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  by  witnesses  to  draw  such  a comparison,  and 
that  the  evidence  contained  no  general  allegation 
that  the  traction  engines  were  driven  at  a dangerous 
or  improper  speed  or  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
stopping  a traction  engine  or  tracing  it  when  an 
accident  had  occurred ; that  there  was  no  direct 
evidence  that  drivers  were  not  generally  competent 


and  that  there  were  practical  difficulties  in  requirhig 
a test  of  conqietence  ; and  also  on  the  views  exiiressed 
on  the  subject  in  the  Second  Interim  Rej)ort  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Taxation  and  Regu- 
lation of  Road  Vehicles,  paragraph  136,  where  the 
various  difficulties  arc  explahied. 

Deiving  Oeeencbs. 

9.  It  is  considered  that  there  should  bo  differenti- 
ation between  eases  of  drivmg  m a maimer  dangerous 
to  the  public  and  cases  of  mere  negligent  driving,  and 
objection  is  taken  to  the  new  offence  suggested  in 
the  draft  Bill,  namely,  that  if  any  person  drives  a 
motor  vehicle  on  any  road  carelessly  or  without 
reasonable  regard  to  the  safety,  comfort,  or  con- 
venience of  other  persons  using  the  road  he  should  be 
guilty  of  an  offence. 

10.  If  the  words  “ comfort  or  convenience  ” are 
mcluded  m the  suggested  offence  a driver  could  be 
proceeded  agamst  because,  for  example,  of  mud  bemg 
splashed  over  pedestrians  who  were  crossing  at  the 
same  time  as  the  motor  vehicle  a narrow  bridge,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  minor  offences  could  quite  ade- 
quately be  dealt  with  if  the  words  “ comfort  or 
convenience  ” were  omitted.  It  is  felt  that  this  new 
offence  would  be  the  cause  of  potty  persecution. 

Regulations. 

11.  It  is  strongly  felt  that  the  jmwer  to  make  new 
or  to  amend  regulations  should  not  bo  vested  solely 
in  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  that  no  new  regu- 
lations or  amendments  should  bo  made  until  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  an  Advisory  Committee 
for  their  advice  and  rejiort,  and  that  among  the 
constituents  of  the  Committee  there  should  be 
rexiresentativos  of  the  various  interests  conceined. 

12.  The  inoreasmgly  wide  ap])lication  of  the  practice 
of  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  legislates  hi 
important  particidars  only  in  general  terms  is  viewed 
with  some  apprehension,  and  it  is  felt  that  this 
Ijractice  can  be  justified  only  if  the  parties  likely  to 
be  affected  by  regulations  made  under  such  general 
clauses  of  the  Act  are  given  some  protection  such  as 
an  Advisory  Committee.  The  laying  of  regulations 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  affords  m actual 
fact  very  little  protection  at  all. 

Beidges  and  Culveets. 

13.  Ever  shice  the  advent  of  mechanically  propelled 
traffic,  the  law  on  this  subject  has  been  exceedhigly 
unsatisfactory. 

14.  The  present  position  is  that  the  owner  of  a 
pi’ivate  bridge  {that  is,  any  bridge  which  is  not  owned 
by  the  public)  has  to  maintain  that  bridge  to  carry 
the  traffic,  for  which  it,  the  bridge,  was  originally 
designed  and  no  more. 

15.  The  result  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  jirivate 
bridges  all  over  the  Kingdom  which  are  too  weak  for 
modern  loads. 

16.  The  majority  of  these  bridges  are  owned  by 
railway  and  canal  comiianies.  There  are  a few  others 
which  are  owned  as  a condition  of  land  tenure,  but 
their  number  is  not  of  great  importance.  The  reason 
that  private  bridges  came  into  existence  was  that, 
for  their  owui  profit,  certain  companies  obtained 
Parliamentary  powers  to  construct  means  of  trans- 
portation, for  the  efficient  conduct  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  intersect  highways  belonging  to  the 
f)ublio.  The  companies  were  allowed  to  carry  out 
their  works  on  condition  that  they  constructed  the 
necessary  bridges,  which  were  built  to  comply  with 
the  traffic  requirements  of  the  time.  The  result  has 
been  the  permanent  weakening  of  the  roads  by  the 
interposition  of  a number  of  links  which  cannot  carry 
what  the  road  would  have  carried  had  it  never  been 
intersected  by  the  iirivate  owners.  This  has  been 
allowed  by  Parliament  for  one  reason  only,  namely, 
to  enable  these  companies  to  conduct  then'  own 
business  with  a view  to  making  a profit.  The  Minister 
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of  Transport  should  be  given  power  to  require  that 
a particular  bridge  should  be  reconstructed  within  a 
certain  period,  and  ho  should  have  the  right  to 
contribute  such  part  of  the  cost  as  might  seem 
proper.  It  is  hi  the  time  factor  that  the  difficulty 
chiefly  lies  at  jiresent,  for  it  may  be  possible  by  the 
exercise  of  patience  and  persuasion  ultimately  to 
obtain  co-operation  from  the  local  authority  con- 
cerned and  the  private  owner,  but  the  delays  are 
usually  considerable,  and,  if  the  Mhiister  had  adequate 
powers,  progress  in  solving  this  vexed  question  would 
be  much  more  rapid  than  it  at  present  can  be. 

17.  As  to  the  maintenance  of  bridges  by  their 
owners,  the  attention  of  the  Commission  is  drawn  to 
a recent  case  where  a railway  company  owns  two 
bridges,  either  of  which  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  omnibus  traffic  if  it  were  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  when  it  was  originally  built.  These 
bridges  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  the 
railway  company  has  recently  been  enforcing  its 
statutory  right  by  proceeding  against  owners  of 
vehicles  which  use  it  and  which  would  not  be  too 
heavy  for  the  bridge  in  its  original  condition,  and  is 
obtaining  convictions.  The  only  remedy  for  these 
owners  is  an  expensive  law  suit  to  compel  the  railway 
company  to  restore  the  bridges  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  originally  were,  and  even  then  the  needs 
of  the  heavy  haulage  industry  of  the  area  in  which 
the  bridges  are  situate  will  not  be  met  unless  the 
local  authority  will  combine  with  the  railway  company 
to  act  with  the  assistance  of  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
A little  opposition  by  the  local  authority  will  mean 
that  either  the  bridges  will  be  merely  restored  to  their 
original  strength,  or  nothing  at  all  will  be  done  for 
many  years.  The  jirosecutors  are  therefore  using  a 
default  of  their  own  as  a basis  for  the  conviction  of 
other  persons  whose  conduct  would  not — save  for 
the  default  by  the  prosecutors — be  an  offence  at  all  ! 

18.  The  Minister  should  have  powers  to  iiut  an  end 
to  this  state  of  affairs  on  such  terms  as  may  seem  to 
him  to  be  equitable,  for  the  present  position  is  more 
than  unjust  to  the  users  of  highways. 

19.  An  owner  of  a private  bridge  has  only  to  place 
a prohibition  notice  on  a bridge  now  to  render  it 
impossible  for  heavy  road  traffic  to  use  the  bridge 
for  many  months,  if  at  all. 

20.  Hitherto  culverts  were  exempt  from  these 
restrictions  and  this  position  (which  was  threatened 
by  the  draft  Bill)  should  be  maintamed.  If  it  is  not, 
a local  authority  could  effectively  close  a road  to 
heavy  traffic  by  posting  a notice  on  and  neglecting 
to  repair  a weak  culvert. 

21.  There  is  a further  difficulty  in  regard  to  culverts 
in  general.  A culvert  may  be  anything  from  a small 
pipe  to  a structure  of  moderate  size  built  on  proper 
engineering  lines.  In  the  case  of  a bridge,  owners 
aggrieved  by  a restrictive  notice  have  now  a definite 
right  of  appeal,  and  if  they  can  prove  by  technical 
evidence  that  a bridge  is  strong  enough  to  carry  their 
traffic  a remedy  lies  open  to  them.  In  the  case  of  a 
culvert  it  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  bo  quite 
impossible  for  technical  evidence  to  be  given  so  as 
to  prove  by  accepted  mathematical  theorems,  as  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  bridges,  that  a culvert  was 
actually  strong  enough  for  a particular  purpose,  and, 
therefore,  the  position  would  resolve  itself  into  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  stale-mate. 

22.  It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  all  mechanical  traffic  if  the  law  ui  relation  to  culverts 
were  unaltered,  as  their  inclusion  as  “ bridges,”  it  is 
certain,  merely  increase  the  hindrances  to  heavy 
traffic  which  are  already  imposed  in  a sufficiently 
severe  manner  by  weak  private  bridges. 

23.  We  are  aware  that  a Private  Bill  to  enable 
highway  authorities  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  private  bridges  is  before  Parliament. 

24.  This  Bill  has  one  fatal  wealoiess.  It  lays  down 
that  if  either  the  owner  of  the  bridge  or  the  highway 
authority  considers  that  the  bridge  is  unsatisfactory 
they  may  initiate  proceedings  to  have  it  rebuilt. 
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25.  This  gives  the  user  of  the  bridge — in  the  case 
of  important  roads  very  often  not  a local  person — no 
chance  of  initiating  the  matter,  and  leaves  it  in  the 
hands  merely  of  those  parties  who  will  be  loth  to 
take  action  since  expense  to  them  is  involved. 

26.  Though  this  Bridges  Bill  may  assist,  we  take 
the  view  that  progress  by  its  machinery  will  be 
hopelessly  slow. 

27.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  many  areas  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  statutory  powers  by  railway  companies, 
often  through  their  subsidiary  canal  companies,  is 
causing  what  is  virtually  a hold-up  of  heavy  traffic. 

28.  A case  in  pohit  is  the  Birmingham  area,  where 
the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations,  i.e.,  the  London, 
Midland  and  Scottish  Railway,  have  dozens  of  old 
bridges  in  a highly  industrial  area  and  have  recently 
been  prohibiting  their  use  to  heavy  traffic  by  means 
of  printed  notices.  A copy  of  one  is  put  in. 

29.  The  annual  loss  to  the  country  through  tliis 
type  of  action  is  enormous  and,  while  it  may,  and 
does,  succeed  in  forcing  traffic  on  to  the  railways,  it 
is  a gross  abuse  of  the  protection  which  Parliament 
originally  granted  to  the  railway  and  canal  companies 
in  resiiect  of  bridges. 

Extraordinary  Trapeic. 

30.  The  law  of  extraordinary  traffic  has  been 
clarified  by  various  decisions,  but  eases  in  which  road 
users  are  hardly  dealt  with  still  remain.  Each  case 
dejiends  upon  its  particular  facts,  and  it  is  therefore 
extremely  difficult  to  put  forward  concrete  proposals 
to  meet  them. 

31.  A sugge.stion  was  made  in  the  draft  Bill  to 
the  effect  that  a person  may  be  appointed  hy  the  Court 
to  inspect  a road  upon  which  “ extraordinary  traffic  ” 
is  anticipated,  both  before,  during,  and  after  the 
traffic  has  taken  place.  This  suggestion  is  strongly 
opposed. 

32.  It  is  felt  that  this  sub-clause  is  of  very  little  use 
indeed.  Extraordinary  traffic  cases  nearly  always 
turn  on  facts  ; that  is  to  say,  on  the  value  of  technical 
evidence.  Under  this  sub-clause  it  would  be  possible 
for  both  parties  to  agree  to  apply  to  the  Courts  for 
the  appointment  of  such  a person  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  sub -clause.  If  this  were  jointly  agreed  there 
would,  of  course,  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  but 
my  Coimnittee  is  quite  sure  that,  having  regard  to  the 
important  jiart  played  by  technical  evidence  in  the 
past,  and  to  the  great  diffierences  of  opinion  which 
have  been  fomid  to  exist  thereon,  it  would  not  become 
the  habit  of  the  Members  of  the  Associations  which 
my  Committee  represent  willingly  to  place  their  case 
in  the  hands  of  such  a person. 

34.  It  is  also  clear  that  one  party  alone  could  apply, 
in  which  case  the  other  party  would  have  to  gather 
its  own  tecluiical  evidence.  In  such  a case  the  person 
appointed  would  in  a sense  be  an  officer  of  the  Court, 
and  the  non-appointing  party  would  no  doubt  feel 
that  he  was  at  a disadvantage. 

35.  It  is  submitted  strongly,  therefore,  that  this 
suggestion  would  be  of  no  advantage. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill. 

36.  It  is  understood  that  the  Commission  wish  to 
have  comments  on  the  Bill  introduced  by  Viscount 
Cecil  of  Chelwood  ; accordingly  the  following  com- 
ments are  made  : — • 

37.  Clause  1. — Reference  is  made  to  paragraph  8 
of  this  statement. 

38.  Clause  2. — Reference  is  made  to  paragraph  2 
of  this  statement. 

39.  Clause  3. — Manufacturers  of  vehicles  may  be 
trusted  to  ensure  that  new  vehicles  are  safe  and 
properly  constructed  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  designed,  and  are  the  best  judges  in  these  matters. 
No  mechanical  check  on  speed  has  been  made  or 
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suggested  that  cannot  be  tampered  with  and  be  fully 
reliable.  Under  some  circumstances  any  device  of 
this  nature  would  be  an  added  danger. 

With  regard  to  brakes  : The  methods  employed  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  traction  engiaes,  agricultural 
locomotives,  road  rollers,  and  other  slow-moving 
vehicles  have  been  proved  to  be  quite  adequate.  The 
application  of  brakes  to  all  four  wheels  of  these 
engines  is  not  a mechanical  possibility  in  present 
design  and  circmnstances. 

Whilst  grave  objection  is  taken  to  the  provisions 
of  Clause  3,  should  all  or  any  of  them  be  adopted, 
the  powers  to  interpret  such  regulations  must  be 
on  a national  basis.  Giving  this  power  to  local 
authorities  would  produce  diSerent  requirements  in 
various  districts,  increase  the  number  of  petty 
prosecutions,  and  bring  about  chaos. 

40.  Clause  4. — It  is  unquestionably  desirable  that 
owners  and  users  of  vehicles  should  insure  against  all 
damage  for  which  they  may  be  responsible.  With 
regard  to  making  insurance  compulsory,  the  diffi- 
culties pointed  out  by  Mr.  Piggott,*  which  are  very 
apparent,  make  compulsory  insurance  quite  imprac- 
ticable. 

41.  Clause  6. — The  objection  to  the  making  of 
regulations  by  one  individual  are  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  11  and  12.  The  work  and  use  of  heavy 
locomotives,  for  instance,  is  so  different  from  other 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  that  the  Minister 
should  be  advised  by  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  those  concerned. 

42.  Clause  6. — The  suggestions  are  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  proposed  alter- 
ations of  level  would  achieve  the  hoped  for  results, 
and  might  easily  be  the  cause  of  accidents.  In  the 
case  of  cross-roads,  a wider  adoption  of  the  plan  where 
subsidiary  roads  are  diverted  so  as  not  to  coincide 
with  the  main  road  crossing  would  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  accidents. 

If  a road  is  impassable  at  an  excessive  speed,  it 
must  be  inconvenient  and  probably  dangerous  to 
vehicles  driven  at  a reasonable  speed. 

43.  Clause  8. — The  safeguard  suggested  herein  is 
valueless  ; to  secure  the  rejection  of  obnoxious 
regulations  it  would,  in  effect,  be  necessary  for  the 
aggrieved  parties  to  secure  a vote  of  either  House 
against  the  Government — obviously  a practical 
impossibility. 

44.  Clause  9. — The  penalties  suggested  in  Sub- 
section 1 are  unnecessarily  harsh,  and  the  provisions 
of  Sub-section  2 may  place  a technical  offender  in  a 
criminal  class.  The  arbitrary  suspension  of  licences 
is  unreasonable,  and  may  deprive  a driver  of  bis 
livehhood  for  a simple  offence. 

45.  Schedule. — (a)  The  provisions  in  the  main  are 
sensible  and  sormd,  but  the  provisions  of  Clause  1 
should  be  extended  to  the  owners  of  horse  vehicles, 
cychsts,  and  others  on  the  highways. 

(6)  Clause  2 should  make  provision  for  all  notices, 
signs,  etc.,  being  revised  and  given  equal  significance 
all  over  the  country  and  all  unnecessary  ones  removed 
and  prohibited. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  Clause  3 with  regard  to 
passing  of  tramcars  are,  however,  open  to  much 
doubt. 

(d)  Clause  6 is  most  undesirable  ; the  prohibition 
of  warning  of  approach  would  lead  to  an  increase  of 
accident. 

(e)  The  provision  of  Clause  6 is  most  dangerous  ; 
its  application  to  all  cases  would  lead  to  accidents 
which  could  be  avoided  by  acceleration. 

* Q.  64,  Vol.  I,  page  36. 


6087.  [Chairman):  Your  Associations  represent,  I 
suppose,  the  groat  majority  of  the  owners  and  users 
of  traction  engines  ? — Yes;  those  two  Associations 
combined  cover  by  far  the  majority  of  the  users. 

6088.  The  Traction  Engine  Association  is  an  old 
association  ; but  the  Steam  Cultivation  Development 
Association  was  formed,  I rmderstand,  much  later  ? — 
That  is  right. 

6089.  Dining  the  War  ? — Yes. 

6090.  Your  evidence  will  be  confined,  therefore,  to 
the  use  of  what  are  called  heavy  locomotives  on  high- 
ways ? — -Yes. 

6091.  You  are  now  regulated  by  certain  Acts 
dealing  especially  with  your  class  of  vehicle,  and  you 
do  not  come  under  the  Motor  Car  Acts  at  all  ? — That 
is  so. 

6092.  In  paragraph  1 of  your  Memorandum  your 
engines  are  defined  as  heavy  locomotives  which  are 
not  constructed  to  cany  any  load  other  than  their 
water  and  fuel,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

6093.  In  fact,  your  engines  are  employed  solely  for 
traction  ? — -Yes. 

6094.  And  not  for  carrying  loads  themselves  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6095.  I thinli  you  have  something  to  say  about  the 
limit  of  imladen  weight  which  is  suggested  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — Yes.  The  llj  tons  which 
is  suggested  by  the  draft  Bill  is  a lower  weight  than 
that  allowed  by  the  existing  Acts  affecting  these 
engines. 

6096.  What  is  the  weight  limit  now  ? — 12-J  tons. 

6097.  In  other  words,  you  have  no  objection  to  that 
reduction  ? — ^We  have  no  objection  to  that  reduction 
on  the  imderstanding  that  existing  engines  should 
continue  to  be  legal. 

6098.  Engines  that  are  already  on  the  road  in 
conformity  with  the  existing  Acts  ? — Yes,  or  in 
course  of  manufacture. 

6099.  Now  about  speed.  Your  present  speed,  I 
understand,  is  2 miles  an  hour  in  towns  and  villages, 
and  4 miles  an  hour  elsewhere  ? — That  is  so. 

6100.  You  wish  to  see  that  speed  increased  ? — 
Yes.  We  thinlc  that  speed  ought  to  be  increased 
because  the  roads  are  more  capable  of  carrying  heavy 
engines  ; the  area  covered  by  city  and  town  bound- 
aries has  very  greatly  increased  ; the  speed  of  traffic 
in  general  has  increased,  and  these  low  speeds  are 
likely  to  cause  slowing  up  of  traffic. 

6101.  What  do  you  suggest  should  be  the  speeds 
in  future  ? — ^We  suggest  that  the  speed  within  any 
city,  town,  or  village  should  be  increased  to  3 miles 
an  hour,  and  elsewhere  to  6 miles  an  hour.  In  oases 
of  heavy  locomotives  with  rubber  tyres  we  suggest 
those  speeds  should  be  increased  to  4 miles  and 
8 miles  an  hour  respectively. 

6102.  Are  any  of  these  heavy  engines  constructed 
nowadays  with  rubber  tyres  ? — The  majority  of  heavy 
engines  which  are  used  for  haulage  are  now  running 
on  rubber  tyres.  The  Ministry  of  Transport  re- 
quested us  some  two  or  three  years  ago  to  have  as 
many  of  our  engines  as  practicable  put  on  rubber 
tyres,  and  this  has  been  done. 

6103.  (Mr.  Montague)  : Solid  rubber  tyres  ? — 

Yes,  solid  rubber  tyres  ; pneumatic  tyres  are  out  of 
the  question.  But  rubber  tyres  are  not  possible  in 
the  case  of  engines  which  are  used  on  the  land. 

6104.  (Chairman)  : Ploughing,  and  so  on  ? — Yes, 
ploughing  or  thrashing,  or,  generally  speaking, 
timber-hauling. 

6105.  You  think  that  4 miles  an  hour  in  villages  and 
towns,  and  8 miles  an  hour  in  the  country,  would  be 
safe  with  these  engines  with  rubber  tyres  ? — Yes. 
I would  point  out  that  the  increase  to  3 miles  and 
5 miles  an  hour  follows  the  recommendation  of  the 
“ Shortt  ” Committee  in  1918. 
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6106.  Now  with  regard  to  locomotives.  At  the 
present  time  I think  you  have  to  have  three  men  on  a 
locomotive,  have  you  not  ? — Two  men  have  to  drive, 
or,  rather,  have  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  engine  ; 
and  the  additional  men  depend  on  the  number  of 
trailers  the  engine  is  pulling. 

6107.  What  exactly  is  the  provision  now  ? — There 
have  to  be  two  men  .... 

6108.  I cannot  recollect  at  the  moment  how  many 
trailers  there  must  be  to  necessitate  a third  man  ? — 
Not  more  than  three. 

6109.  I suppose  the  third  man’s  job  is  largely  to 
look  out  for  and  watch  traffic  behind  ?— -Yes  ; it  says 
so  in  the  Act  of  1898. 

6110.  You  rather  object  to  that  because,  as  we 
know,  in  the  old  days  horses  used  to  shy  at  every 
traction  engine,  but  they  do  not  do  so  now  ? — Horses 
on  the  roads  are  fewer  ; they  do  not  shy  ; and  in  our 
case  the  necessity  for  that  third  man  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

6111.  Have  you  thought  of  it  from  the  point  of 
view  that  a heavy  locomotive  going  along  the  road 
causes  a great  deal  of  noise  ? I Imow  something 
about  these  Acts,  as  you  know  ? — Yes. 

6112.  The  third  man,  if  I remember  aright,  had 
largely  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  of  looking  after 
on-coming  traffic  ; the  noise  of  the  engine  was  so 
great  that  the  driver  could  not  hear  anything  coming 
up  behind.  Do  you  not  think  that  a third  man  is 
still  necessary  for  that  purpose  ? For  instance, 
supposing  a man  driving  a motor  car  or  a motor  van 
or  a motor  lorry — going  obviously  more  than  4 miles 
an  hour — comes  up  behind,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
get  past  unless  there  is  someone  on  the  lookout  for 
such  traffic.  Has  that  point  of  view  occurred  to 
you  ? — Y es  ; but  I do  not  quite  follow  how  the  third 
man  can  hear  any  bettor  than  the  other  two  men. 

6113.  He  can  ride  on  the  back  and  see  ? — We  think 
that  slow  moving  traffic  of  all  types — not  only 
mechanically  propelled  traffic — should  keep  to  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  road  as  far  as  practicable. 

6114.  Doe.s  it  always  do  that  ? — No  ; but  it  should 
be  made  to  as  far  as  practicable.  That  is  to  say,  if 
an  engine  is  travelling  along  a greasy  road  with  a deep 
ditch  at  the  side  it  obviously  cannot  go  precisely 
within  a foot  or  so  of  the  side  ; but  when  the  roads 
are  better  they  can  proceed  quite  close  to  the  side, 
and  we  believe  that  would  overcome  the  difficulty, 
and  it  is  the  best  means  of  endeavouring  to  do  so. 

6115.  You  thinlj,  therefore,  the  third  man  could  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  however  many  trailers 
there  were  ? — No  ; when  there  are  more  than  two 
trailers  being  drawn,  we  agree,  of  course,  to  an  extra 
man. 

6116.  But  not  if  there  are  not  more  than  two 
trailers  ? — That  is  so. 

6117.  You  are  allowed  throe  now,  and  a water  cart 
— is  not  that  the  law  ? — I think  so,  but  I am  not 
quite  clear  on  that  point  of  the  water  cart.  I think 
the  water  cart  is  an  extra. 

6118.  You  are  allowed  three,  and  a water  cart  in 
addition  ? — Yes. 

6119.  Now  with  regard  to  ploughing  and  thrashing 
— what  may  be  called  agricultural — engines.  You 
think  that  in  the  case  of  those  vehicles  there  should 
be  a further  dispensing  with  the  number  of  people  ? — 
We  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  two  locomotive  plough- 
ing engines,  including  their  necessary  gear,  closely 
following . one  another,  it  should  bo  necessary  to 
employ  only  five  persons.  That  is  what  is  done 
now.  Five  men  are  the  normal  crew  of  a set  of 
tackle. 

6120.  As  the  law  stands  now  you  would  have  to 
have  six  ? — Five. 

6121.  You  require  no  alteration,  then  ? — No  ; we 
just  want  that  confirmed.  In  the  ease  of  an  agri- 


cultural thrashing  engine  drawing  its  necessary  gear, 
when  it  does  not  exceed  three  implements  in  all,  we 
suggest  that  only  two  persons  are  necessary.  During 
the  War  a law  was  passed  by  which  it  was  necessary 
to  have  only  two  persons.  The  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  1922  said,  “ The  Committee  have  received 
no  information  or  evidence  to  show  that  the  suspension 
of  the  provisions  of  this  sub -section  during  the  War 
was  attended  by  any  ill  effects,  and  they  consider 
that  the  reasons  for  its  enactment  have  ceased  to 
have  any  real  force,  and  they  recommend  that  it 
should  be  repealed  ” ; and  in  our  recommendation 
we  endeavour  to  follow  that. 

6122.  That  is,  two  persons  with  an  engine  and  all 
the  thrashing  tackle  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  right. 

6123.  Where  were  the  two  persons  ? — Both  on  the 
engine. 

6124.  Must  they  be  both  on  the  engine  ? — No,  not 
of  necessity,  with  a thrashing  engine. 

6125.  But  by  law,  I mean  ? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

6 126.  So  that  you  might  have  an  engine  going  along 
with  a thrashing  box  and  a good  deal  of  tackle  with 
nobody  on  the  lookout  on  the  back  ? — Yes,  if  you  put 
it  in  that  way. 

6127.  I just  want  to  be  quite  clear  with  regard  to 
what  you  propose.  I am  not  criticising  ; I only  want 
to  get  from  you  exactly  what  you  ]iropose  and  what 
this  means  ? — Yes. 

6128.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say 
about  that  ? — In  the  case  of  road  rollers  we  suggest 
it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  more  than  one  man.  It 
requires  only  one  man  to  drive  a road  roller.  The 
second  man  need  not  take,  and  generally  does  not 
take,  any  part  whatever  in  the  driving  ; in  actual 
fact  he  very  often  accompanies  the  engine  on  a 
bicycle. 

6129.  Is  it  the  law  now  that  you  must  have  two 
men  on  a road  roller  ? — Yes.  Road  roller  con- 
tractors, when  they  move  an  engine  from  one  contract 
to  another,  have  to  get  a man  to  conduct  the  engine 
there  ; he  is  an  untrained  man,  any  man  that  can 
be  got,  and  his  services  are  dispensed  with  as  soon  as 
he  arrives.  We  submit  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
him. 

6130.  Now  about  paragi’aph  5,  weighing.  I think 
you  have  a grievance  there  ? — ^We  suggest  it  is  not 
fair  that  a vehicle  should  be  made  to  go  more  than 
one  mile  to  a weighbridge  without  compensation,  if  it 
proves  that  its  weight  is  correct. 

6131.  The  law  now  is  that  they  can  be  sent  any 
distance  ? — I think  it  is  half  a mile  now  ; but  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  increases  the  distance. 

6132.  Do  you  Icnow  what  clause  that  is  ? — Clause  12. 

6133.  The  proposal  is  that  if  they  are  made  to  go 
more  than  one  mile  and  the  weight  is  found  to  be 
within  the  limit  authorised,  compensation  should  be 
given  for  the  loss  ? — Yes. 

6134.  You  think  one  mile  is  too  long  a distance,  and 
you  suggest  . . . ? — ^We  suggest  one  mile.  We 
also  suggest  that  if  a vehicle  owner  is  ordered  to 
weigh  his  vehicle  he  should  not  be  responsible  for  any 
damage  to  the  weighbridge. 

6135.  Even  if  his  vehicle  is  over  weight  ? Possibly 
if  it  had  not  been  over  weight  it  would  not  have 
damaged  the  weighbridge  ? — We  thmk  the  weigh- 
bridges should  be  adequate  to  deal  with  any  weights 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  bear. 

6136.  But  that  is  your  proposal  ? — Yes. 

6137.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  paragraph  6 ? — 
No,  I thinli  that  may  stand. 

6138.  Now,  paragraph  7 — trailers  ? — We  suggest 
that  any  Regulations  that  may  be  made  as  to  weight, 
construction,  size  of  wheels,  width  of  tyres  and 
materials  for  tyres  of  ordinary  trailers  should  contain 
an  exemption  therefrom  in  respect  to  thrashing 
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macliines  and  ploughs  or  other  agricultural  implements, 
timber  carriages,  tar  and  bitumen  machines,  road 
gritters,  and  living  vans  or  water  carts  used  in  con- 
junction with  our  engines.  That  ’follows  what  has 
been  the  practice  before,  except  that  I thinlt  tar  and 
bitumen  machines  and  road  gritters  are  added. 

6139.  That  is  the  law  now,  is  it  ? — The  greater 
part  of  it  is,  yes. 

6140.  All  except  the  latter  part  ? — Yes. 

6141.  That  is  the  only  amendment  you  propose 
there  ? — Yes. 

6142.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  8.  You  do  not 
object  to  the  licensing  of  drivers  of  heavy  locomotives, 
do  you  ? — No,  including  the  steersmen  of  heavy 
locomotives.  By  that  we  mean  engmes  which  are 
normally  employed  on  the  road. 

6143.  Engines  used  for  haulage  on  the  roads  ? — ^Yes. 

6144.  Now  with  regard  to  agricultural  engines — 
thrashing,  and  ploughing,  and  so  on — you  propose 
something  different  ? — We  suggest  that  only  one  man 
should  be  licensed  in  those  cases. 

6145.  You  take  strong  objection  to  the  imposition 
of  tests,  do  you  not  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

6146.  Wliy  ? Surely  you  yourselves  are  careful  not 
to  employ  a man  who  is  unfit  physically  or  in  any  other 
way  to  drive  an  engine  ? — That  is  so  ; and  therefore 
tests  for  that  reason  alone  are  not  necessary.  We  have 
no  objection  to  a man  signing  a form  of  declaration 
that  he  is  physically  fit. 

6147.  That  has  been  proposed  to  us  before  ? — Yes. 
We  agree  with  that. 

6148.  Coming  now  to  driving  offences,  I imderstand 
you  do  not  object  to  the  proposed  differentiation 
between  driving  in  a manner  dangerous  to  the  public 
and  oases  of  mere  negligent  driving  ? — We  welcome  a 
reduced  offence,  but  we  do  not  like  the  words 
“ comfort  or  convenience  ” ; because  we  feel  that  they 
will  give  rise  to  a number  of  petty  prosecutions. 

6149.  But,  still,  you  have  to  look  at  it  from  the 
other  point  of  view,  have  you  not  ? Comfort  or 
convenience  in  the  case  of  a pedestrian  may  be  very 
seriously  interfered  -with  by  an  engine,  may  they  not  ? 

• — And  it  may  be  very  simple.  We  feel  that  there  is  a 
loophole  in  those  words  for  a lot  of  unnecessary 
prosecutions. 

6150.  "Very  well;  we  will  make  a note  of  that.  Now> 
the  draft  Bill  contains  cousiderable  powers  which 
it  proposes  to  vest  in  the  Minister  to  make  new 
Regulations.  You  rather  object  to  that,  do  you  not, 
in  paragraph  11  ? — ^We  do  not  think  it  is  desirable 
that  such  powers  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  without  his  first  having  to  consult  an  advisory 
committee  on  which  should  bo  represented  all  the 
interests  concerned  in  the  particular  regulation  that 
he  contemplates. 

6151.  When  you  .say  “an  advisory  committee,” 
what  do  you  mean  ? Do  you  mean  a central  body  who 
will  advise  him  in  London,  or  do  you  mean  local 
advisory  committees  ? — I thinli  that  all  regulations — 
and  therefore  it  would  apply  to  a central  body — 
should  be  made  from  London  ; because  otherwise  you 
might  have  different  regulations  and  different  standards 
all  over  the  country. 

6152.  Is  this  to  be  an  advisory  committee  only  on 
questions  affecting  heavy  locomotives,  or  an  advisory 
committee  on  the  regulation  of  traffic  generally  7 — It 
should  be  on  the  relation  of  traffic  generally. 

6153.  You  would  propose  one  committee  practically 
for  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and  have  those  interested  in 
each  kind  of  vehicle  represented  ? — -Yes. 

6154.  I just  wanted  to  find  out  what  your  idea  of  the 
advisory  committee  was  ? — In  particular  we  have 
objection  to  our  not  being  consulted  in  the  case  of 
regulations  concerning  our  engines,  because  we 
submit  that  as  our  engines  are  not  generally  designed, 
or  primarily  designed,  for  use  on  the  roads,  it  is  quite 


possible  that  their  use  in  the  fields  might  be  limited 
by  regulations  imposed  to  control  them  on  the  roads. 

6155.  Have  you  found  that  to  bo  the  case  in 
practice  ? — No.  But  it  might  easily  obtain  that  an 
agricultm'al  engine,  for  example,  might  be  forced  to 
use  rubber  tyres.  We  consider  that  in  the  present  state 
of  development  rubber  tyres  are  impracticable. 
Whether  they  will  come  in  or  not  in  the  future  I 
cannot  say. 

6156.  Are  the  majority  of  engines,  the  owners  of 
which  you  represent,  used  on  the  roads  or  are  they 
what  might  be  called  agricultural  engines  ? — About 
1,200  are  agricidtural  engines — that  is,  of  the  haulage 
type  or  the  thrashing  type.  Approximately  387  are 
used  for  road  haulage  only. 

6157.  Is  that  the  total  number  in  the  whole 
country  ? — And  there  are  562  steam  ploughing 
engines. 

6158.  They  go  on  the  roads,  too,  I siqipose  ? — On 
the  average,  I do  not  think  that  a steam  ploughing 
set  covers  more  than  100  miles  in  a year  on  tlie 
roads. 

6159.  They  go  only  from  farm  to  farm  ? — Yes, 
from  farm  to  farm,  and,  generally,  on  by-roads. 

6160.  Mainly  crossing  roads,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

6161.  What  was  the  nmnber  of  ploughing  taclde 
engines  you  gave  ? — 562, — that  is  twice  281  ; two 
engines  to  a set. 

6162.  Each  tackle  has  two  engines  ? — A os. 

6163.  Coming  now  to  bridges  and  culverts,  you 
have  something  to  tell  us  about  those,  have  you  not, 
especially  about  private  bridges  ; I mean  bridges 
owned  by  private  individuals  ? — "Xes.  For  many 
years  we  have  found  ourselves  in  difficulty  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  private  bridges  in 
the  Kingdom,  many  of  which  are  too  weak  for  modern 
loads.  The  law  is  that  these  bridges  have  to  be 
maintained  only  to  carry  the  traffic  of  the  district  at 
the  time  they  were  constructed.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  were  construotod  80  and  more  years  ago,  when 
the  traffic  of  the  district  was  totally  different  from 
what  it  now  is. 

6164.  You  mean  particularly  bridges  over  railways 
and  canals  ? — Yes,  the  great  majority  belong  to  the 
railway  and  the  canal  companies. 

6165.  What  is  the  particular  grievance  ? I see  you 
say  that  these  companies  maintain  them  at  a loss 
strength  than  that  at  which  they  were  originally 
constructed  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  very  many 
bridges  in  the  country  have  deteriorated,  and  do  not 
retain  the  same  strength  that  they  had  when  they 
were  originally  built. 

6166.  Have  you  any  remedy  for  that  ? — The  only 
remedy  is  by  law.  There  are  so  many  bridges. 
The  cost  of  going  to  law  in  oach  case,  however,  is  out 
of  the  question  for  us. 

6167.  What  is  your  proposal  ? — A Bill  is  before  the 
House  of  Lords  now,  I understand,  which  enables  the 
Minister  of  Transport  to  take  over  the  res2ionsibilities 
of  these  private  owners. 

6168.  Privately  owned  bridges  ? — Yes  ; and  to 
assist  in  bringing  these  bridges  iqj  to  modern  require- 
ments. We  welcome  that  Bill ; it  is  a very  great 
advance. 

6169.  When  you  say  “ assist  ” I suppose  you  moan 
make  a contribution  ? — ^Yes. 

6170.  We  have  hoard  about  this  Bill.  It  is  said  to 

be  an  agreed  Bill;  is  that  so  ? — I understand  it  is, 
and  we  welcome  it.  But  unfortunately  in  Clause  3 it 
says  “ If  the  owner  of  a bridge  or  the  highway  autho- 
rity considers  that  the  bridge  may  by  reason  of  its 
construction  require  repair  ...  ” That  puts  the 

onus  of  taking  the  steps  to  have  the  bridge  brought 
up  to  date  on  either  the  owner  of  the  bridge  or  the 
local  authority.  Now,  neither  of  those  bodies  is 
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likely  to  instigate  proceedings  if  it  can  help  it.  The 
owner  obviously  will  not  because  he  will  have  to  pay  ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  highway  authority.  We 
submit  that  users  should  also  be  allowed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Minister  to  the  weakness  of  a bridge, 
and  that  when  the  Minister’s  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  it  he  should  act  as  if  the  information  had 
come  from  the  owner  or  from  the  highway  authority. 

6171.  Under  the  Bill  the  Minister  cannot  act  unless 
either  the  highway  authority  or  the  owner  of  the 
bridge  suggests  to  him  that  he  should  act.  Is  that 
so  ? — I am  not  sure  that  he  cannot  act.  It  says 
“ if.” 

6172.  If  he  can,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
prevent  the  users  drawmg  his  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  bridges,  is  there  ; and  no  doubt  they  would 
do  it  ? — It  appears  to  bo  a condition — if  the  owner  of 
a bridge  or  the  highway  authority,  the  Minister  may 
on  such  application,  etc.  Apparently  the  user  has 
no  authority  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Minister 
to  it. 

6173.  Your  proposal  is  that  the  Minister  may  act 
if  he  is  satisfied,  as  a result  of  a user  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  a bridge  ? — Yes.  It  is, 
perhaps,  interesting  in  that  comiection  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Railway  Clauses  Act,  1845  ; it  is  an  Act 
for  consolidating  in  one  Act  certain  provisions  usually 
inserted  in  Acts  authorising  the  making  of  railways. 
Section  65  of  that  Act  says  “ Where,  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  or  the  sjiecial  Act,  or  an  Act  incorpiorated 
therewith,  the  railway  company  are  required  to  main- 
tain or  keeii  any  bridge,  fence,  approach  gates  or  other 
work  executed  by  them,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  two 
Justices,  on  the  application  of  the  Surveyor  of  Roads, 
or  of  any  two  householders  in  the  parish  or  district 
where  such  work  may  bo  situate,  complaining  that 
any  such  work  is  out  of  repair,  after  not  less  than 
ten  days’  notice  to  the  company,  to  order  the  company 
to  put  such  work  in  complete  repair  within  a period 
to  bo  limited  for  that  purpose  by  such  Justices.” 

6174.  That  is  the  law  now  ? — I presume  so.  But 
the  point  I would  like  to  make  is  this.  That  Act 
would  appear  to  indicate  the  point  of  view  which 
Parliament  had  in  j)assing  these  Railway  Acts  and 
putting  the  obligation  on  the  railway  companies  to 
maintain  the  bridges  in  the  state  at  which  the  traffic 
was  at  that  time.  If  it  was  only  necessary  for  two 
householders  to  approach  the  Justices  on  this  subject, 
surely  now  that  traffic  has  become  spread  all  over  the 
country — it  was  very  local  in  those  days — our  sugges- 
tion that  users  should  bo  able  to  draw  attention  to 
the  state  of  a bridge  is  reasonable. 

6175.  I see  your  point.  In  the  old  days  the  people 
most  likely  concerned  were  local  residents,  but 
nowadays  it  may  be  people  who  do  not  live  in  the 
district  ? — Yes. 

6176.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  about 
bridges  or  culverts  ? — I notice  that  in  the  Bill  which 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Lords  culverts  are  not 
included  in  the  definition  of  bridges  ; so  that  p>oint 
seems  to  be  settled. 

6177.  You  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  more  about 

it  ? — No.  In  the  next  paragraph,  17,  we  draw 

attention  to  certain  bridges  in  particular.  Wo  have 
chosen  three  bridges,  not  because  they  are  exceptional, 
but  simply  to  bring  to  your  notice  the  form  of  failure 
which  occurs  to  the  bridges  and  the  results.  In  each 
case  these  bridges  are  owned  by  the  railway  Imown 
as  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee.  There  is  a bridge 
at  Helsby  station,  which  is  on  the  main  road  between 
Warrington  and  Chester.  The  thickness  of  the  road 
metal  of  that  bridge  has  grown  very  much  in  the 
course  of  time,  increasing  the  load,  and  thereby 
reducing  its  carrying  capacity.  Notices  are  posted 
limiting  the  maximum  weight  to  3 tons  with  an 
B-ggregate  of  5 tons,  and  a heavy  motor  car  with 
trailer  to  9 tons.  That  is  one  method  by  which  a 
bridge  can  become  incapable  of  carrying  the  load  which, 
if  it  were  properly  looked  after,  it  could  carry.  ‘ 


6178.  You  say  it  cannot  really  carry  those  loads  ? — 
Yes  ; we  admit  that  bridge  cannot  carry  the  loads. 
The  road  has  been  made  up  so  many  times,  and  so 
much  metal  has  been  added,  that  the  bridge  is  now 
overloaded. 

6179.  Your  contention  is  that  when  that  bridge 
was  originally  made  it  could  have  carried  heavier 
loads,  and  probably  did  ? — Yes  ; and  if  some  of  that 
road  metal  were  removed  to-day  it  could  carry 
heavier  vehicles.  That  is  one  form  in  which  a bridge 
becomes  unsatisfactory.  There  is  another  bridge 
belonging  to  the  same  Committee,  the  Hartford  and 
Greenbanli  Bridge  on  the  main  road  between  Man- 
chester and  Chester.  The  webs  and  flanges  of  the 
girders  are  badly  wasted  with  corrosion,  and  the  dead 
load  of  the  road  metal  has  increased.  In  its  original 
condition  this  bridge  would  have  carried  weights 
beyond  those  limited  by  the  notice.  That  appears  to 
point  either  to  neglect  or  simiily  the  effect  of  time  in 
comiection  with  the  faihue  and  wastage  of  the 
girders.  That  bridge  in  on  the  main  road  between 
Manchester  and  Chester,  as  I have  said  ; so  that 
both  main  roads  between  Manchester  and  Chester,  by 
reason  of  those  bridges,  are  blocked  to  heavy  traffic. 

6180.  You  can  deal  with  that  state  of  affairs  by  law 
now.  You  can  require  the  owners,  can  you  not,  to 
put  those  bridges  back  into  the  position  in  which 
they  originally  were  ? — Yes,  we  can.  But  the  legal 
expense  to  do  so  with  the  large  number  of  bridges 
which  exist  in  the  country,  and  which  are  in  this 
state,  is  entirely  beyond  us. 

6181.  It  is  the  expense  that  deters  you  from  doing 
it  ? — Yes.  Then  another  bridge  is  the  Didsbury  Road 
Bridge  at  Stoclqiort ; that  suffers  from  wastage  by 
corrosion.  In  its  original  condition  it  would  have 
carried  loads  in  excess  of  those  to  which  it  is  now 
restricted.  A motor-bus  company  was  convicted  on 
seven  summonses  in  April,  1927,  for  using  that  bridge 
contrary  to  the  notice.  Now,  there  is  a jjosition  in 
which,  whether  it  is  by  neglect  or  whether  it  is  by  the 
result  of  time,  a bridge  is  not  able  to  carry  its  loads, 
and  the  railway  comjiany  do  not  bring  it  up  to  the 
standard  it  originally  had,  and  yet  a user,  a vehicle 
owner,  is  convicted  for  using  it. 

6182.  I miderstand  that  the  Bridges  Bill  which  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Lords  is  designed  especially 
to  deal  with  that  condition  of  affairs,  and  I think  the 
best  thing  is  that  we  should  make  a note  of  the 
amendment  you  require  to  that  Bill  giving  the  user 
the  right  to  aiiproach  the  Minister  direct  so  that  the 
Minister  can  initiate  action  in  consequence  of  rexire- 
sentations  made  by  a user.  That  is  the  point  you  are 
raising,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  I am  sure  it  would  be  a great 
help. 

6183.  Otherwise,  I take  it,  you  approve  of  it  ? — 
Yes,  we  welcome  it. 

6184.  Shall  we  now  go  on  to  extraordinary  traffic. 
We  Imow  the  difficulties  of  it ; but  you  5'’oiuselves 
say  the  law  is  clearer  than  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 
Speaking  generally,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  law  in 
its  present  state.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  rather  hard  on  the  road  user  that  he 
may  be  mulcted  for  extraordinary  traffic,  yet  they  are 
extremely  difficult  to  find  and  to  define. 

6185.  I see  there  is  a suggestion  made  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  to  which  suggestion  you 
object,  to  the  effect  that  a person  may  be  apqiointed 
by  the  Corut  to  inspect  a road  upon  which  extra- 
ordinary traffic  is  anticipated,  both  before,  during,  and 
after  the  traffic  has  taken  place.  Will  you  tell  us  what 
your  jiarticular  objection  to  that  proposal  is  ? — All 
extraordinary  traffic  cases  appear  to  turn  on  technical 
evidence.  The  person  appointed  by  the  Corut  would 
give,  no  doubt,  technical  evidence  on  one  side  ; the 
other  jrarty  would  irrovide  his  orvn  technical  evidence  ; 
and  if  those  technical  men  agree  there  is  no  case  ; 
but  if  they  disagree,  we  submit  that  the  jiarty  who 
did  not  appoint  a teclmical  man  would  bo,  or  would 
be  liable  to  be,  at  some  disadvantage. 
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6186.  But  surely  the  man  appointed  in  that  respect 
is  not  appohited  by  either  party  concerned  but  by 
the  Court,  and  would  presumably  be  neutral  in  the 
matter  ? — If  it  can  be  assured  that  he  would  be 
neutral — and  I hesitate  to  suggest  otherwise — I do 
not  thinli  there  would  be  any  great  difficulty. 

6187.  Is  it  not  a very  important  matter  in  all  these 
cases  to  ascertain  what  the  condition  of  the  road  was 
before  the  extraordinary  traffic  was  put  upon  it  ? I 
mean,  is  not  this  inspection  in  advance  a very  useful 
thing  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  Obviously,  the  local 
authority  ownmg  a road  would  acquire  that  Imowledge ; 
but  surely  they  employ  Surveyors  and  other  officials 
who  should  have  that  knowledge  at  their  finger  tips 
all  the  time. 

6188.  I might,  perhaps,  in  this  connection  recall 
,to  you  a piece  of  evidence  which  was  given  to  us  by 
Mr.  Turner,  the  Witness  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Road  Transport  Employers’  Federation, 
that  in  some  cases  complete  locomotives,  weighing 
65  to  125  tons,  are  now  being  carried  by  road.*  Are 
you  aware  of  such  cases  ? — ^No,  I do  not  recollect  a 
case  of  a locomotive  being  carried  on  the  road. 

6189.  A railway  locomotive  for  export,  carried  from 
the  engine  shop  to  the  ship,  for  instance  ? — No  ; I do 
not  recollect  a case,  and  it  rather  surprises  me  to  learn 
of  it. 

6190.  But  you  do  know  of  cases  where  very  heavy 
boilers,  for  example,  are  carried  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6191.  In  some  eases  their  weights  are  entirely  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  legal  limit,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6192.  Then  you  have  to  get  a special  permit  ? 
— ^Yes. 

6193.  But  in  a case  like  that,  if  in  consequence  of 
that  traffic  you  break  up  the  road,  you  would  be 
liable,  would  you  not,  for  damage  caused  by  extra- 
ordinary traffic  ? — That  is  a point  of  law  which  I am 
not  competent  to  reply  to. 

6194.  That  may  arise  ? — ^Yes,  I suppose  it  might. 

6195.  Upon  the  question  of  extraordinary  traffic, 
which  I know  is  a very  difficult  one,  I want  to  get 
from  you  what  your  proposals  are,  and  the  alterations 
you  wash  made  in  the  law,  if  any.  I understand  you 
object  to  the  proposal  made  in  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  that  the  Court  may  appoint  an  inspector 
to  view  the  road  both  before  and  after  the  traffic  has 
passed  ? — ^We  would  prefer  the  law  to  remain  as  it  is 
to-day. 

6196.  You  wish  no  alteration  ? — ^No. 

6197.  The  last  paragraphs  of  your  Memorandum 
deal  with  the  Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill — a Bill 
which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood.  I do  not  suppose  it 
affects  heavy  locomotives  very  much,  does  it  ? — No, 
I do  not  thinlc  it  does  ; and  I do  not  think  it  was 
intended  to  ; but  if  some  of  the  Regulations  are 
universally  applied  to  mechanical  transport,  of  course 
it  would. 

6198.  You  would  object,  for  example,  to  the  tests 
for  drivers  ? In  fact  you  have  already  said  so  ? — Yes. 

6199.  And  you  object  to  a mechanical  check  on 
speed  ? — ^Yes  ; we  do  not  think  it  is  practicable. 

6200.  You  thinlc  it  could  bo  easily  tampered  with  ? 
— We  feel  sure  it  could  be. 

6201.  Then  with  regard  to  brakes  ? — ^We  think  it 
is  obviously  impossible  to  fit  front-wheel  brakes  to  a 
ploughing  engine. 

6202.  And  you  could  not  fit  them  on  a traction 
engine  ? — No. 

6203.  In  practice  you  have  had  very  little  difficulty 
with  brakes  ; as  a rule,  the  braking  of  engines  has 
been  found  satisfactory  ? — Perfectly.  I think  it  has 
never  been  suggested  there  is  any  difficulty  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  any  of  our  engines. 


6204.  Of  course,  a runaway  traction  engine  would 
be  a terrible  thing,  would  it  not  ? — Y es. 

6205.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I do  not  tiiink  you 
have  had  many  accidents  to  traction  engines,  have 
you  ? — No.  Of  course,  they  occasionally  happen,  but 
the  engines  generally  go  into  a ditch  and  the  accidents 
are  not  very  serious. 

6206.  The  objection  has  rather  been  the  fact  that 
they  take  up  a lot  of  room  and  that  they  damage  the 
roads,  and  not  that  they  are  dangerous.  Is  not  that 
so  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6207.  Now  about  compulsory  insurance.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that  ? You  agree  that  a 
vehicle  owner  should  insure  against  third-party 
risks  ? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  think  it  should  be  made 
compulsory.  I think  the  points  made  by  previous 
Witnesses  cover  anything  I could  say. 

6208.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  reference  to 
this  Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill  which  you  wish 
to  bring  before  us  orally  ? — No,  no  points  beyond 
those  in  my  Memorandum. 

6209.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  altering  the  levels 
of  roads  in  places  to  reduce  speed  ? — I think  it  would 
be  most  imwise  ; it  would  cause  accidents. 

6210.  Is  there  any  point  that  has  been  omitted  on 
taking  you  through  your  Memorandum,  or  is  there 
anything  you  wish  to  say  further  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — No,  Sir. 

6211.  (Major  Salmon)  : Is  it  your  desire  that  the 
increase  of  speed  should  be  granted  for  the  freer  move- 
ment of  traffic  7 — Yes. 

6212.  And  for  no  other  object  ? — And  to  get  our 
engines  there  quicker. 

6213.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  traffic  generally  ? 
— Yes,  quite  honestly. 

6214.  You  have  made  a statement  in  paragraph  10 
in  regard  to  driving  offences — “ If  the  words  ‘ comfort 
or  convenience  ’ are  included  in  the  suggested  offence 
the  driver  could  be  proceeded  against.”  You  said 
your  objection  was  very  simple  in  that  connection. 
What  was  your  objection  to  it  ? — We  fear  that  out 
of  those  words  “ comfort  or  convenience  ” a number 
of  petty  prosecutions  will  arise  ; someone  will  get  a 
smut  in  his  eye,  or  he  will  be  splashed,  or  he  will 
object  to  the  noise  ; there  are  so  many  minor  ways  in 
which  one’s  comfort  or  convenience  can  be  interfered 
with,  with  which  in  actual  fact  all  of  us  have  to  put 
up  with  every  day. 

6215.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I am  sorry,  but  I 
missed  the  figure  of  the  number  of  vehicles  you  gave 
to  the  Chairman.  Will  you  give  it  to  me  again  ? — 
We  have  387  heavy  locomotives. 

6216.  Who  are  “ we  ” ? — The  two  Associations  which 
I represent — the  National  Traction  Engine  Owners 
and  Users’  Association  and  the  Steam  Cultivation 
Development  Association. 

6217.  I thought  you  wore  giving  the  statistics  of 
the  number  on  the  roads  for  the  whole  coimtry  ? — No. 
In  that  connection,  with  regard  to  statistics,  we 
cannot  agree  our  figines  with  the  number  of  engines 
shown  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Returns.  I think 
there  must  be  some  misunderstanding  somewhere. 
Perhaps  agricultural  tractors,  for  which  I am  not 
speaking,  may  be  included  in  some  of  those  figures. 

6218.  You  mean  in  this  14,000.  Have  you  the 
statistics  there  ? — Yes. 

6219.  Do  you  see  14,236  agricultural  engines  in 
England  alone  ? — I do  not  see  that.  My  Return  is 
for  the  year  1927-1928. 

6220.  Ihave  1927?— “Agricultural engines,  16,400.” 

6221.  It  does  not  matter.  I thought  there  was  some 
discrepancy  ? — The  discrepancy  is,  I think,  if  I may 
say  so,  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  figures  ; and  I 
thinli  it  arises  out  of  agricultural  tractors. 

6222.  Do  you  pay  tax  on  these  engines  ? — Yes. 
Locomotives  used  on  the  road  pay  tax  up  to  £60. 
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Agricultural  engines — -there  is  a wide,  varying  scale — 
pay5s.  Od.  ; that  is,  engines  used  purely  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

6223.  That  is,  engines  used  for  hauling  thrashing 
machines  ? — Yes. 

6224.  They  are  practically  exempted  altogether 
from  tax  ? — Yes. 

6226.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  those  in  the 
country  ? — No,  I have  no  reliable  figure  for  the 
country,  I am  afraid,  because  I camiot  analyse  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  figures. 

6226.  Has  the  field  motor  tractor  not  reduced  the 
number  of  steam  ploughs  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

6227.  Has  not  the  rubber-tyred  motor  tractor 
superseded  to  a very  large  extent  the  big  steam 
haulier  ? — Yes,  it  has,  except,  of  course,  for  exceptional 
loads  under  circumstances  with  which  a rubber-tyred 
vehicle  cannot  compete. 

6228.  Have  you  ever  had  trouble  with  local  authori- 
ties for  using  studs  in  frosty  weather  ? — I believe  I am 
right  in  saying  that  studs  are  illegal  in  England.  I 
believe  they  are  legal  in  Scotland,  but  I do  not  Imow 
much  about  Scotland. 

6229.  They  do  break  up  the  roads  very  badly  ? — I 
have  never  seen  them  used. 

6230.  Now  about  weighbridges.  Surely  weigh- 
bridges capable  of  weighing  heavy  vehicles  of  12  or  14 
tons  must  be  very  infrequent  ? — Yes,  I suppose  they 
are.  But,  of  course,  ours  are  not  the  only  heavy 
vehicles  on  the  road. 

6231.  No ; but  you  gave  evidence  that  you  thought 
a mile  was  far  enough  to  go  ; how  are  you  going  to  get 
a weighbridge  capable  of  weighing  them  a mile  away  ? 
— The  engine  has  to  be  caught  when  it  is  within  a 
radius  of  a mile. 

6232.  There  cannot  be  weighbridges  capable  of 
weighing  them  within  20  or  30  miles  of  each  other  ? — 
I do  not  know  that  20  or  30  miles  is  unreasonable  on 
main  roads.  Generally  speakmg,  it  is  safe  to  say  there 
is  a large  town  within  a radius  of  20  or  30  miles  of  any 
point. 

6233.  That  has  a weighbridge  capable  of  weighing 
such  engines  ? — I thinls  there  should  be. 

6234.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  your  class  of 
vehicle  is  a great  nuisance  on  the  road  and  ought  to 
be  put  off  the  road.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? — I 
really  disagree  very  strongly. 

6236.  It  has  been  said  that  you  make  too  much 
smoke,  that  you  obstruct  the  view,  that  nobody  can 
get  past  you,  and  you  are  responsible  for  other 
nuisances.  Could  not  that  be  reformed  in  some  way 
or  other  ? — What  weight  has  that  evidence  ? I 
question  what  weight  that  evidence  has  ; because,  after 
all,  the  representatives  of  the  motoring  organisations, 
who,  I suppose,  it  is  fair  to  suggest  would  be  mostly 
inconvenienced  if  we  behaved  in  such  a manner,  speak 
rather  well  of  us. 

6236.  You  see,  you  are  advocating  a reduction  of 
the  number  of  men,  and  I thought  the  answers  you 
gave  to  the  Chairman  were  not  quite  satisfactory 
about  that ; because  you  Imow  there  is  difficulty  in 
passing  what  one  might  almost  call  a “ train  ” of 
vans  on  the  road  drawn  by  a heavy  motor  ? — Yes, 
there  is  difficulty  if  that  “ train  ” does  not  keep  as 
far  as  2iracticable  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road. 

6237.  But  they  do  not.  You  yourself  say  you  do 
not  expect  them  to  do  so.  Would  you  be  surprised 
if  I told  you  that  I had  to  drive  seyen  miles  behind 
one  before  I could  get  the  driver  to  hear  ? — It  depends 
what  the  road  conditions  are.  If  it  were  in  a Devon- 
shire lane  I should  not  be  surprised ; but  if  it 
were  on  the  Great  North  Road,  that  should  not  have 
occurred. 

(Chairman)  : I think  you  ought  to  tell  the  Witness 
whether  there  was  a third  man  on  that  occasion. 


6238.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : He  was  sitting  with 
the  driver,  having  a smoke.  But  that  is  the  point  I 
wish  you  would  meet  fairly  ; because  there  is  the 
complaint,  you  know,  that  there  is  a difficulty  with 
your  class  of  traffic — thrashers,  steam  ploughing  tackle, 
travelling  showmen,  and  so  on.  I think  you  ought 
fairly  to  meet  the  question  whether  or  not  it  could  be 
overcome,  or  whether  the  difficulty  will  be  increased 
by  reducing  the  number  of  staff.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
ask  that  there  should  be  someone  behind  to  look  out 
for  on-coming  traffic  ? I am  not  trying  to  trap  you. 
I myself  am  a farmer,  and  I know  it  is  necessary  to 
have  such  traffic  on  the  road  ; but  I want  you  to  see 
how  reasonable  it  would  be  to  retain  a sufficiency  of 
staff  to  make  it  perfectly  safe  and  convenient  for 
people  to  travel  on  the  roads  ? — It  is  our  wish  not  to 
cause  any  inconvenience  to  other  road  users.  We 
suggest  that  engines  should  keep  to  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  road,  and  we  think  that  if  that  is  enforced — and 
I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be — it  would  be  all 
right,  subject  to  those  words,  “ as  near  as  practicable.” 

6239.  How  can  you  enforce  travelling  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  ? They  want  to  travel  on  the 
crown  like  other  people  until  they  see  the  neces.sity  for 
defleothig  ? — The  Police  are  able  to  enforce  other 
regulations,  with  regard  to  number  plates,  and  so  on, 
for  instance. 

6240.  You  are  not  professing  to  say  that  your  class 
of  traffic  regularly  travels  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road,  are  you  ? — No,  I would  not  say  that. 

6241.  Would  you  have  it  made  a police  offence  if 
your  drivers  went  far  from  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  ? — I should  like  to  know  the  wording.  I am  not 
endeavouring  in  the  least  to  evade  the  question,  but 
I consider  that  engines  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
keep  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  ; and  I believe 
that  some  regulation  or  law  could  be  framed  which 
would  brmg  about  that  effect.  I thinlr  if  that  were 
done,  the  difficulty  such  as  exists  m regard  to  over- 
taking these  engines  would  to  a very  large  degree 
be  reduced. 

6242.  Is  not  there  some  difficulty  in  this,  that  some 
roads  are  not  as  strong  at  the  sides  as  they  are  on  the 
crown  ? — Main  roads  are  reinforced  on  the  sides,  but 
I think  you  are  correct  as  regards  by-roads. 

6243.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  camber  ? — Yes. 

6244.  So  that  naturally  the  driver  of  any  vehicle 
would  not  habitually  drive  on  the  left ; he  would  take 
the  crown  when  he  had  a chance,  would  he  not  ? — 
I sujipose  the  tendency  would  be  to  do  that. 

6245.  That  is  the  point  I am  on.  There  is  no  harm 
in  his  doing  so,  but  other  traffic  should  be  protected 
against  that  kind  of  obstruction.  You  say  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a third  man  ; you  want  to  take  a 
man  off.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  think  about 
that  again  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  if  all  slow-moving 
traffic,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  is  kept  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  by  far  the  greater  amoimt  of  obstruction 
wliich  now  occurs  would  disappear. 

6246.  That  is  all  the  helji  you  can  give  us — that  you 
say  it  should  habitually  keep  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road  ? — Yes,  I suggest  that. 

6247.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : Sir  Matthew  Wallace  has 
really  dealt  with  the  first  question  I wanted  to  put  to 
you,  which  was  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  “ we 
may  be  driven  off  the  road  altogether.”  Have  you 
any  figure  as  to  the  value  of  the  traffic  carried  by 
your  organisation  ? — No.  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  such  a figure.  No  doubt  we  could 
find  out  the  number  of  acres  we  cultivate,  the  munber 
of  quarters  of  wheat  we  thrash,  and  the  number  of 
miles  of  road  we  roll. 

6248.  Anyway,  it  is  a considerable  amount  ? — It  is 
obvious  that  if  our  traffic  were  driven  off  the  road  it 
would  be  a calamity  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

6249.  In  your  paragraph  10  you  object  to  the  words 
“ comfort  or  convenience.”  Section  5 of  the  Draft 
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Road  Traffic  Bill  runs  : “If  any  person  drives  a 

motor  vehicle  on  any  road  without  reasonable  regard 
to  the  safety,  comfort,  or  convenience  of  other  persons 
using  the  road  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence.” 
Obviously  there  are  certain  aspects  of  your  traffic 
which  are  not  always  compatible  with  comfort  or 
convenience — for  instance,  steam  ; you  may  occa- 
sionally obscure  the  sight  of  a motorist — you,  of 
course,  realise  that  ? — Yes. 

6250.  Would  it  meet  you  if  words  were  inserted  to 
the  effect  that  there  should  be  no  offence  provided 
your  vehicle  was  being  driven  in  an  ordinary,  reason- 
able manner  ? In  other  words,  that  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  vehicle  and  which 
cannot  be  avoided  should  not  be  classed  as  offences  ?- — 
Yes,  certainly. 

6251.  That  is  the  idea  at  the  back  of  your  objec- 
tion ? — Yes.  On  the  question  of  vapour,  I would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Taxation  and  Regulation 
of  Road  Vehicles,  in  their  Second  Interim  Report 
issued  in  1922,  made  a recommendation  in  para- 
graph 224.  They  say  they  are  of  opinion  that  no 
offence  should  be  held  to  have  been  committed  if  the 
emission  of  vapour  is  due  to  the  excessive  humidity 
or  lowness  of  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
they  are  also  of  opinion  that  atmospheric  conditions 
should  be  taken  into  account  when  deciding  -whether 
or  not  the  emission  of  vapour  is  due  to  temporary 
causes.  That  is  fair,  and  we  think  it  should  be  incor- 
porated in  any  Bill. 

6252.  Then  -with  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  Sir 
Matthew  Wallace  has  been  discussing  -with  regard  to 
passing  on  the  road,  and  the  fact  that  your  type  of 
vehicle  nearly  always  uses  the  cro-wn  of  the  road. 
You  realise  that  it  does  so  ? — I must  say  I do  not 
quite  admit  that.  I do  not  know  that  we  use  the 
cro-wn  of  the  road  more  than  any  other  vehicle. 

6253.  I am  going  to  suggest  there  is  a reason  for  it ; 
that  the  camber  of  the  road  is  a greater  difficulty  in 
yoiH  case  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  motor  cars  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  is. 

6264.  Take,  for  instance,  a part  which  you  no  doubt 
serve  a great  deal,  the  main  road  north  of  Newmarket. 
In  places  on  that  road  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  a 
traction  engine  to  be  driven  anywhere  but  on  the 
cro-wn  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

6255.  That,  I assume,  is  a difficulty  with  your 
drivers.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  away  from 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  with  a big,  hea-vy 
traction  engine  if  it  were  once  on  it  ? — I do  not  think 
the  difficulty  is  quite  as  great  as  you  appear  to  indicate. 

6266.  But  in  some  cases  it  would  be  ? — Yes.  Road 
conditions,  of  course,  vary  enormously  ; you  have 
the  narrow  fen  roads,  and  the  wide  main  roads  ; you 
have  frosty  conditions,  and  slippery  and  dry  condi- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  say. 

6257.  But  there  it  is  ; in  certain  cases  there  is  that 
difficulty  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  motor. 
There  is  also  the  second  difficulty  that  there  is  a 
greater  amount  of  noise  when  a steam  traction 
engine  is  being  driven,  especially  if  it  is  hauling 
something.  That  creates  the  difficulty  of  passing 
for  the  overtaking  motor-car,  and  making  itself 
hoard  ? — Yes. 

6268.  I am  going  to  suggest  that  it  is  rather  up  to 
your  organisations  to  make  suggestions  on  that  ? — 
We  will  consider  it  and  put  up  suggestions  if  you  wish_ 

(Chairman)  : Certainly  ; if  you  would  like  to  put 
in  a supplementary  Memorandum  we  shall  be  glad 
to  deal  -with  it. 

6269.  (Major  Crawjurd)  : The  only  other  thing  I 
want  to  ask  you  about  is  bridges.  You  make  a state- 
ment in  that  connection  which  is  obviously  true. 
There  are  thousands  of  bridges  in  the  country  which 
are  incapable  of  taking  certain  heavy  traffic.  You 
tell  us  that  in  some  cases  the  road  metal  has  been 
overlaid  and  overlaid  until  the  bridge  can  hardly 
support  itself,  and  certainly  not  any  other  great 
weight  ? — Yes. 


6260.  The  remedy  suggested  is  comparatively  easy. 
But  one  cannot  deal  with  thousands  of  bridges  at 
once  ; what  you  want  dealt  with  is  a proportion  of 
those  that  are  on  the  main  roads  and  affect  your 
traffic  so  much  ? — Yes. 

6261.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  supply  us  with 
any  kind  of  schedule.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  this 
in  any  detail  ? — We  have  never  gone  into  it  in 
sufficient  detail  that  wo  could  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. But  I believe  it  could  be  done  at  considerable 
expense. 

(Major  Crawfurd)  ; It  would  be  very  valuable. 

(Chairman)  : The  Witness  has  given  us  three 
examples  of  bridges  on  the  main  road  from  Manchester 
to  Chester. 

6262.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : I have  in  mind  the  Roads 
Improvement  Association ; some  time  ago  they 
prepared  a very  long  schedule  of  roads  that  needed 
improving  and  widening.  I do  not  Imow  whether  you 
have  done  anything  of  the  sort  with  regard  to  bridges  ? 
— Of  coru’se,  it  is  a very  different  matter  to  prepare  a 
schedule  of  roads  which  require  -widening  from  pre- 
paring a schedule  of  bridges  which  require  strengthen- 
ing. It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  judge  whether  a read 
requires  widening  by  driving  along  it  and  looking  at 
it ; but  -with  regard  to  every  bridge  examined  the 
examination  would  have  to  bo  carz'ied  out  by  a technical 
expert,  the  girders  measured,  the  depth  of  road  metal 
measured,  and  various  calculations  made.  That  is  a 
very  different  matter.  In  this  connection  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  you  if  I put  in  this  map 
which  shows  the  canal  bridges  that  are  restricted  in 
the  Black  Coimtry.  This  map  covers  the  area  from 
Stourbridge  to  Wolverhampton  and  to  Birmingham  ; 
there  are  in  that  small  area  between  170  and  180 
canal  bridges  which  are  restricted.  (Map  handed  in.) 

6263.  That  is  one  area  ? — Yes. 

6264.  That  may  possibly  be  taken  as  t3rpieal.  The 
only  other  point  about  which  I want  to  ask  you  is  in 
connection  with  what  is  called  extraordinary  traffic. 
Suppose  you  have  some  sort  of  power  station  sot  up, 
and  a large  boiler  is  taken  there  for  tho  first  and  last 
time,  that  creates  extraordinary  traffic.  In  a case 
like  that  who  gives  notice  ? You  say  there  is  a 
suggestion  that  someone  should  examine  the  road  ; 
but  who  gives  notice  ? — I think  the  haulier  has  to 
give  notice. 

6265.  (Mr.  Montague)  : I want  to  ask  you  first  as 
to  the  question  of  any  proposed  increase  of  speed 
limit.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  the 
danger  of  speed,  whatever  the  limit  may  be,  would  be 
increased  according  to  the  number  of  vehicles  a 
traction  engine  might  be  hauling,  especially  on  ciuves 
and  -winding  roads  or  turnings.  If  you  had  three 
trailers  behind  a traction  engine  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  thing,  would  it  not,  to  go  at  any  speed 
higher  than  the  present  one  in  turning  round  corners 
or  negotiating  curved  roads  ? — The  speeds  wo  suggest 
are  maximum  speeds,  and  naturally  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  driver  of  the  engine  will  modify  and  reduce 
his  speed  -under  any  conditions  where  it  is  required, 
in  the  same  way  as  a motor-car  driver  would  go  slower 
under  certain  conditions. 

6266.  But  under  normal  conditions  if  you  have  three 
trailers  behind  a traction  engine,  do  you  think  it 
would  bo  quite  safe  to  increase  tho  speed  ? — I thinlt  so. 

6267.  Even  -with  the  maximum  number  of  vehicles 
behind  ? — Of  course,  the  increase  suggested  is  very 
slight. 

6268.  Yes,  I see  that.  Now  -with  regard  to  this 
question  of  a third  man.  Is  not  there  another  aspect 
of  the  question  ; one  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
public  notice  fairly  frequently  ? I remember  some 
time  ago  there  were  quite  a number  of  fatal  accidents 
to  boys  who  used  to  take  advantage  of  the  connections 
between  the  trailers  for  a free  joy  ride,  and  who  had 
fallen  off  and  been  run  over  by  the  vehicle  behind. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  someone 
behind  in  order  to  see  that  that  is  not  done  by 
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children  ’ It  is,  in  fact,  a fairly  frequent  thing  for 
children  to  do  that  ; I myself  have  seen  it  frequently  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  very  deplorable. 

6269.  What  do  you  say  on  that  point  ? Supposing 
you  did  away  with  the  third  man,  do  you  not  think 
there  would  be  a tendency  towards  a larger  number 
of  accidents  to  children  for  that  reason  ? — There  is  a 
possibility  of  it. 

6270.  Would  you  not  say  that  was  rather  a strong 
argument  hi  favoui'  of  retainmg  the  third  man  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a strong  argument. 

6271.  It  is  really  worth  reconsideration,  even  from 
that  point  of  view  ? — Yes,  if  youwishit.  lunderstand. 
Sir,  that  you  wish  us  to  reconsider  this  question  of 
the  third  man  and  to  re-submit  om’  views  to  you  ? 

(Chairman)-.  Yes.  I thinlr  the  matter  of  the  third 
man  requhes  a good  deal  of  thought,  especially  from 
the  point  of  view  of  havhig  someone  who  can  observe 
on-coming  traffic  from  behmd.  Because,  as  you  Imow, 
the  noise  made  by  a traction  engine  is  such  that  as  a 
rule  the  driver  caimot  hear  even  the  loudest  motor  horn. 
The  vibration  and  the  noise  are  very  great  and,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  unless  there  is  a third  man, 
who  can  see  what  is  coming  up  behind,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  attention  of  the  driver.  Now  the 
usual  thing  is  that  the  third  man  behind  sees  something 
and  he  throws  somethmg  at  the  driver. 

6272.  (Mr.  Montague)  : There  is,  of  course,  the 
question  of  the  noise  of  this  kind  of  traffic  in  relation 
to  traffic  coming  in  the  other  direction,  and  also  as 
far  as  pedestrians  crossmg  the  road  are  concerned. 
It  would  be  possible  for  people  in  a moment  of 
forgetfuhiess  to  attempt  to  cross  the  road  immediately 
behhid,  and  they  would  not  hear  even  a big  vehicle 
comhig  in  another  direction.  In  relation  to  that  point, 
you  do  not  say  anything  about  the  question  of 
adequate  reflectors.  Are  they  used  ?—  No,  they  are 
not  used,  for  two  reasons.  They  would  be  probably 
extremely  difficult  to  maintam,  as  there  is  a certahi 
amount  of  vibration  on  the  enghie.  Again,  the 
trailers  that  are  drawn  are  generally  as  wide  as  the 
enghie,  therefore  it  is  very  hard  to  fit  a mirror  which 
will  give  an  image  of  anythmg  behind  ; it  has  to 
project  farther. 

6273.  That  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  retain- 
ing the  third  man,  I take  it  ? — Possibly. 

6274.  Now  upon  that  question  of  “ comfort  or 
convenience.”  The  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  refers  to 
offences  in  the  sense  of  oases  mitiated  by  the  Police, 
does  it  not  ? It  does  not  refer  to  any  legal  position  of 
a pedestrian  taking  legal  action  on  his  own  account  ? 
The  reason  I put  the  question  is  that  you  spoke  of  the 
liossibility  of  small  actions,  umiecessary  actions,  being 
taken  on  aocomit  of  that.  But  is  it  possible  for  any 
pedestrian  who  feels  himself  hijm’ed  by  smoke  or 
smuts  or  anything  else  to  take  action,  just  as  he 
would  have  a cause  of  action  if  a painter  splashed  his 
brush  on  him  ? That  is  not  what  is  meant  in  the 
Bill,  is  it  ? — I suppose  not ; but  it  would  appear  to 
invite  that  type  of  action. 

6275.  Prom  the  ordinary  ^loint  of  view  of  the 
common  law  ? — I should  rather  think  so. 

6276.  But  the  Bill  itself  really  refers  to  ofiences 
of  which  cognisance  would  be  taken  by  the  Police  ? 
Yes. 

6277.  You  would  agree  that  the  comfort  or  con- 

venience of  the  pedestrian,  or  of  other  vehicle  users, 
are  of  some  account  ? — Certainly.  We  have  no 

desire  whatever  to  interfere  with  the  comfort  or  con- 
venience or  safety  of  any  other  person  ; but  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  laid  open  to  a number  of  small  prosecu- 
tions. 

6278.  Do’you  think  the  Police  would  take  up  small 
prosecutions  of  the  character  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
1 do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  Police  in  the  slightest, 
but  in  years  gone  by  there  have  been  vast  numbers  of 
petty  prosecutions  on  account  of  (we  will  say)  the 
subject  of  motor-cars — 10-mile  limits,  and  so  on. 


6279.  Is  there  any  legal  limit  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  day  at  which  traction  engines  can  be  used  ? — 
No. 

6280.  What  do  you  thinlc  about  the  question  of  the 
use  of  traction  engines  at  night  ? Do  you  think  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  prohibit  the  use  of  traction 
engines  and  trailers  between  certain  hours  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  would.  To  begin  with,  they  are  very 
rarely  on  the  roads  at  night ; secondly,  thei'e  is  a type 
of  traffic — large  boilers  or  portions  of  ships; — which 
has  to  be  transferred  by  road,  and  it  does  appear 
better  that  it  should  be  proceeding  at  night  when  the 
roads  are  clear. 

6281.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Is  it  not  your 

opinion  that  agricultural  implements  and  tlirashers 
are  always  shifted  at  night  after  the  main  work  is 
done  ? — In  the  evening  perhaps,  but  hardly  at  night. 

6282.  But  in  the  dark  ? — Towards  the  evening  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  yes. 

6283.  (Mr.  Montague)  : I am  putting  the  question 
really  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poor  politician  who 
has  to  travel  round  to  various  provincial  towns  and 
who  is  generally  accommodated  in  the  front  room  of 
the  worst  hotel  in  the  place.  That  is  where  he  hears 
these  engines  and  trailers  durmg  the  night,  and  he  is 
surprised  to  find  the  number  there  are  ? — Ri  my 
experience,  speaking  as  an  owner  of  a number  of  them, 
our  enghies  do  not  travel  at  night ; it  means  overtime, 
for  which  we  should  have  to  pay. 

6284.  You  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  use  of  studded 
tyres  on  roadways.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  use  of 
caterpillars  on  roadways  ? — The  track  takes  several 
forms  ; it  might  be  a steel  sui’face  on  the  road  or  a 
resilient  sui'face.  I do  not  thmk  that  in  either  case 
it  worfld  do  any  appreciable  damage  to  the  road 
that  is,  a type  of  track  with  a relatively  smooth 
surface.  You  might  have  a track  with  studs  on  it, 
or  ribs,  used  for  agricultm’al  purposes  and  not  intended 
to  go  on  the  roads,  which  type  might  do  a great  deal 
of  damage.  I think,  speaking  generally,  the  type  of 
track  which  would  go  on  the  road  would  not  damage 
the  roads  in  the  least,  particularly  the  modern  types 
which  are  now  bemg  developed. 

6285.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : Do  you  hiclude  caterpillar 
traffic  ? — The  reason  I ruled  that  out  is  that  it  is  a 
trade  name  of  a particular  make. 

6286.  (Mr.  Montague)  : You  know  the  kmd  of  thing 
I mean  ? — Yes  ; I am  very  mterested  in  it. 

6287.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : There  is  one  other  thing 
you  might  reconsider  wlieir  you  reconsider  the  x^oint 
of  the  third  man.  You  have  what  is  called  a train  of 
three  vehicles — an  engine  drawmg  two  or  three 
trailers.  You  create  a lot  of  noise  ; you  meet  a 
motor-car,  and  when  the  engineman  has  passed  the 
motor-car  he  is  done  with  it ; he  has  given  him  room ; 
but  there  may  be  a child  crossing  the  road  behind  and, 
with  these  trailers  making  a lot  of  noise,  the  child 
might  not  even  hear  the  hooter  of  an  approaolihig 
motor-car — you  see  wliat  I mean  ? — Yes. 

6288.  It  does  create  a danger  ? — Yes,  I suppose  it 
does.  But,  of  course,  there  is  always  a danger, 
whether  it  is  noise  or  whether  it  is  the  bulk  of  the 
vehicle,  if  a child  or  anyone  else  emerges  from  behind 
a vehicle — in  the  case  of  on-coming  traffic — without 
first  looking  ; and  children  are  natui-ally  difficult  to 
control  in  any  circumstances. 

6289.  Yes.  But  I am  suggesting  that  with  the 
ordinary  motor  it  is  easier  ; the  sight  and  the  hearing 
are  not  obscured  to  the  same  extent  ? — Obviously  a 
traction  engine  with  its  trailers  is  a different  matter 
from  a motor-car. 

6290.  (Chairman)  : Is  there  anything  further  you 
wish  to  say  ? — No,  Sir. 

(Chairman)  : We  thank  you  very  much.  Major 

Allen,  for  youi'  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIRFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Colonel  Rookbs  Evelyn  Bell 

6291.  [Chairman)  : Colonel  Crompton,  you  have 
come  to  speak  to  ns  on  behalf  of  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Committee  of  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

6292.  We  know  that  you  have  long  taken  a dis- 
tinguished part  in  electrical  engineermg  and  the 
promotion  of  electrical  velhcles  ? — I am  the  “ Old 
Man  ” of  the  profession. 

6293.  In  yom  Memorandum,  I think  you  wish  to 
draw  our  attention  to  the  possibihty  of  substitutmg 
electrical  vehicles  for  horse  drawn  veliicles  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  20. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Electric  Vehicle  Committee  oe  Great  Britain. 


Colonel  R.  E.  B.  Crompton,  C.B.,  will  say  : — 

1.  I am  a Past  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  and  Automobile  Engmeers.  I 
have  studied  road  transport  development  ever  since 
my  appointment  by  the  Government  of  India  to 
report  on  this  matter  in  the  year  1870.  I was  in 
charge  of  the  mechanical  transport  of  the  Army 
durmg  the  South  African  war,  and  served  for  many 
years  on  the  War  Office  Committee  to  develop  the 
mechanized  army.  I was  for  many  years  Chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Motor  Users’  Association,  I was 
Engineer  to  the  Road  Board  from  its  formation  up 
to  its  being  merged  into  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
and  am  a Statutory  Adviser  to  that  Ministry  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  I am  now  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Electric 
Vehicle  Committee  of  Great  Britain,  which  represents 
many  Associations  and  individuals  hiterested  in  the 
development  of  the  electric  vehicle  ; these  include 
supply  undertakmgs,  manufacturers  of  electric 
vehicles  and  of  electric  accmnulators  and  the  users 
of  such  vehicles. 

3.  I wish  to  point  out  to  the  Commission  that  the 
only  chance  of  doing  away  with  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
which  are  so  great  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
modern  street  traffic,  is  to  foUow  the  example  of 
our  American  friends  who,  by  the  extensive  use  of 
the  electricaUy  propelled  veliiole  for  the  distribution 
of  goods  in  their  large  cities,  have  practically  abolished 
the  horse,  so  that  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  Chicago  the  horse  is  now  rarely  seen.  As  the 
oldest  Chairman  of  electrical  supply  imdeitakings  in 
Great  Britain,  I am  constantly  asked  by  those  who 
manage  supply  imdertakings  in  America  why  we 
in  England  have  done  so  little  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  electric  vehicle,  and  am  flooded  with  statistics 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  its  use  in  America. 

4.  The  electric  vehicle  which  I am  advocatmg  is  a 
self-contained  vehicle,  propelled  by  one  or  more 
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Mb.  R.  H.  TOIiERTON.  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 

Crompton,  C.B.,  called  and  examined. 

electric  motors,  supplied  with  electricity  from  electric 
accumulators  carried  on  the  vehicle  itself.  These 
accumulators  require  recharging  from  time  to  tune, 
the  distance  that  the  vehicle  can  nm  without  re- 
charging depending  on  the  weight  and  capacity  of 
the  battery.  With  the  usual  proportion  between 
weight  of  battery  and  vehicle,  the  length  of  run  may 
be  up  to  40  miles  on  a charge,  although  in  certain 
cases  this  may  be  increased. 

5.  The  average  speed  of  the  electric  vehicle  is 
probably  about  15  m.p.h.  ; its  acceleration  is  so 
great  that  the  vehicle  is  the  one  most  easily  controlled 
in  traffic,  and  is  therefore  emmently  siuted  for  use 
in  all  towns  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  and  congested. 

6.  The  control  is  by  means  of  a switch  so  placed 
that  the  vehicle  can  be  moved  on  and  stojjped  when 
distributing  goods  from  door  to  door  by  the  driver, 
without  it  bemg  necessary  for  him  to  mount  the 
vehicle. 

7.  When  the  vehicle  is  standmg  m traffic  bloclis  no 
current  is  used  and  all  the  mechanism  is  at  rest.  The 
accumulators  are  charged  either  from  the  supply 
authorities’  mains  or  from  independent  plant,  and 
normally  the  ultimate  som-ce  of  the  iiower  for  these 
vehicles  is  the  coal  fired  mto  the  boiler  of  the  supply 
undertakings.  These  vehicles  normally  are  charged 
at  night-time,  and  this  coincides  with  the  period  at 
which  the  supply  undertakings  are  most  anxious  to 
increase  their  load,  teclmically  called  their  off-peak 
load.  These  supply  imdertakings  could,  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves,  supply  during  these  off-peak 
hours  at  an  extremely  low  rate.  This  increased 
demand  in  the  olf-jjeak  hom's  enables  the  siqiply 
undertakings  to  mcreaso  their  output  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  their  plant,  and  therefore 
they  are  able  to  reduce  their  charges  to  the  general 
jiublic  to  its  advantage. 

8.  Those  vehicles  have  no  reciprocatmg  parts,  and 
are  the  most  vibrationless  andnoiseless  vehicles  rimning 
on  the  road.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  electric 
vehicle  could  replace  other  mechanically  ojierated 
transport  on  long  hauls,  but  there  is  a definite  field 
in  which  it  is  pre-emment,  for  wherever  shoi't  hauls 
are  the  rule,  however  heavy  the  load,  the  electric 
vehicle  has  greater  advantages.  When  movmg  in 
traffic  its  speed  and  acceleration  is  such  that  it  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  desired  high  speed  of 
modem  motor  traffic,  and  by  replacing  such  horse 
traffic  as  still  exists  will  notably  increase  the  point 
to  point  speed  of  the  said  motor  traffic.  It  is  therefore 
the  only  known  moans  of  replacing  the  horse  for 
short  hauls. 

9.  The  electric  velucle  has  many  other  advantages. 
It  is  silent,  it  gives  off  no  fumes,  it  does  not  droji  oil 
on  the  road  surface,  and  other  thmgs  being  equal  it  is 
the  cheapest  Imown  method  by  wliich  the  manu- 
faotui'er  or  tradesman  can  deliver  goods  from  door  to 
door. 
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10.  As  far  as  taxation  is  concerned  the  electric 
vehicle  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  the  horse 
transport  with  which  it  competes,  as  the  public  are 
certain  to  obtain  great  advantage  from  the  extended 
use  of  these  vehicles,  in  addition  to  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  streets  and  of  damage  to 
road  surfaces.  Many  Municipalities  have  already 
found  this  out,  and  their  use  for  scavenging  and 
Municipal  work  is  rapidly  increasing. 


6294.  (Chairman)  : Ri  paragraph  3 you  say  that 
electrically  propelled  vehicles  have  been  largely 
adopted  in  America  ? — Yes.  I am  in  very  close 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  electrical  industry  in 
America,  and  they  are  always  chaffing  me,  as  Chair- 
man of  one  of  the  Supply  Companies  here,  why  I do 
not  force  the  electrical  vehicle  upon  the  public.  They 
have  shown  me  that  in  New  York,  for  the  distribution 
of  tradesmen’s  goods  from  door  to  door,  and  that 
class  of  work,  the  electrical  vehicle  has  absolutely 
ousted  the  horse. 

6295.  You  mean  that  the  rather  slow-going  horse 
delivery  van,  and  the  small  lorry,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  have  been  more  or  less  ousted  by  the  electrical 
vehicle  ? — Yes.  There  are  two  classes.  One  is  the 
collection  of  refuse  from  the  houses  by  scavenging 
wagons,  and  the  other  is  the  delivery  of  groceries  and 
other  things  from  door  to  door  ; that  is  entirely  done 
in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  and  in  most 
of  the  other  large  towns  in  the  United  States  by  the 
electrical  vehicle. 

6296.  It  has  prevented  obstruction,  and  has 
accelerated  the  general  flow  of  traffic  ? — Yes.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  average  flow  is  12  miles  an  hour,  it  can 
go  a good  deal  more  if  necessary,  but  it  can  always 
keep  up  to  the  average  flow  of  traffic. 

6297.  You  mean  that  it  obviates  the  slow-moving 
horse  vehicle  which  holds  up  part  of  the  traffic  ? — Yes. 

6298.  Will  you  describe  to  us  the  electrical  vehicle 
which  you  are  suggesting  ? It  is  a vehicle  which 
carries  its  own  accumulators  ? — Yes  ; it  carries  its 
owir  power  in  the  form  of  accumulators-,  those  accumu- 
lators bemg  charged  dming  the  night  time,  or,  if  they 
run  down  dru’ing  the  day,  the  vehicle  can  go  to  the 
nearest  charging  station  and  have  them  re-charged. 

6299.  On  the  average,  how  far  can  an  electrical 
vehicle  rmi  without  the  accumulators  having  to  be 
recharged  ? — 40  miles. 

6300.  What  is  about  the  average  sj^eed  that  these 
vehicles  go  ? — They  can  make  an  average  siaeed  of 
12  to  15  miles  an  hour,  and  if  necessary  can  rmi  up 
to  20  miles  an  hour. 

6301.  I take  it  that  they  are  easily  controlled 
vehicles  ? — A child  can  drive  them. 

6302.  What  exactly  is  the  control  ? — There  is  a 
switch  which  you  turn  off  and  on,  and  it  is  so  close  to 
the  side  of  the  vehicle  that  the  driver,  delivering  from 
door  to  door,  does  not  mount  into  the  vehicle.  He 
simply  touches  the  switch  and  the  vehicle  moves  on 
a few  yards  and  then  he  stops  it  and  delivers  again. 

6303.  When  the  vehicle  is  standing,  of  corrrse  the 
current  is  switched  off  and  there  is  no  vibration  ? — 
There  is  absolute  silence. 

6304.  Apart  from  that,  are  they  not  very  silent 
vehicles  to  drive  ? — Yes,  there  is  practically  no  noise, 
and  there  is  no  dropping  of  oil  or  other  nuisances. 

6305.  I see  that  you  say  in  paragraph  '?  of  yorn 
Memorandunr  that  the  accumrflators  are  normally 
charged  at  night-time  ? — Yes,  it  is  better  done  then 
because  it  suits  the  Supply  Companies. 

6306.  Because  the  load  is  off  ? — Yes.  Electric 
supply  authorities  are  always  trying  to  get  a load  in 
off-peak  hours.  That  enables  the  division  of  fixed 
expenses  over  a greater  output,  and  consequently 
brings  down  the  price. 


6307.  You  say  that  there  are  many  of  these  veliicles 
in  America,  and  that  there  are  not  very  many  in  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

6308.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — The  cause  is  the 
high  first  cost  as  compared  with  the  cheap  petrol 
vehicle.  A tradesman  could  get  a 3-ton  petrol 
vehicle  for  £200  or  even  less.  The  corresponding 
electrical  vehicle,  with  its  accumulators,  may  cost 
more  than  double  that,  £400  to  £450. 

6309.  The  initial  cost  is  much  higher  ? — Yes.  The 
initial  cost  is  much  higher  because  there  are  the 
accumulators  as  well  as  the  vehicle,  and  that  has  been 
the  main  cause  why  there  are  not  many  of  these 
electrical  vehicles  in  this  country.  When  I was 
Managing  Director  of  Cromptons  many  years  ago  I 
developed  the  whole  thing  for  omnibuses.  The 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  turned  down  our 
proposition  simply  because  of  the  first  cost  of  the 
vehicle,  and  not  on  account  of  the  running  costs. 
The  ruiming  costs  are  lower  than  those  of  the  petrol 
vehicle.  The  rmming  costs  really  are  lower,  including 
the  on  costs  due  to  the  higher  price  of  the  electrical 
vehicle. 

6310.  You  mean  that  the  capital  required  to 
estabhsh  a fleet  of  these  vehicles  would  be  much 
bigger  than  the  capital  required  to  estabhsh  a fleet  of 
petrol  vehicles  ? — That  is  so. 

6311.  I suppose  that  it  would  be  much  more  than 
for  a fleet  of  horse  drawn  vehicles  ? — That  is  so,  but 
in  spite  of  that  the  municipal  authorities  have 
employed  these  vehicles  in  this  country  for  scavenging 
very  largely,  and  the  munbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 
The  total  cost  to  the  municipal  authority  is  less  than 
it  was  with  horse  drawn  vehicles. 

6312.  I am  coming  to  that.  You  say  that  the  run- 
ning costs  of  these  electrical  vehicles  are  less  than  the 
rrmning  costs  of  petrol  vehicles.  How  do  the  runnuig 
costs  of  these  vehicles  compare  with  the  running  costs 
of  horse  drawn  vehicles  ? — Personally  I have  not  gone 
mto  it,  but  I have  been  told  by  mmricipal  people  who 
have  adopted  these  veliicles,  that  the  actual  saving, 
including  all  deterioration  costs,  writing  off  horses, 
and  so  on,  is  so  much  less  that  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

6313.  In  paragraph  10  you  mention  taxation.  Is 
one  reason  why  these  vehicles  have  not  been  further 
employed  that  they  have  to  pay  heavy  taxation  - 
They  have  to  pay  a tax  which  militates  against  their 
use  to  some  extent,  whereas  the  horse  drawn  vehicle 
has  not  to  pay  that  taxation.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  I was  the  only  person  successful  hi  getthig 
from  HL.  Wmston  Ohm-chill  a reduction  in  taxation, 
and  I got  it  for  the  electrical  vehicles. 

6314.  You  are  greatly  to  be  congratulated  ? — Yes. 

6315.  Would  you  tell  me  what  this  reduced  taxation 
is  at  the  present  time  ; it  is  apparently  lower  than  it 
is  for  petrol  vehicles  ? — For  a veliicle  of  equal  size 
it  is  about  one  half,  and  I want  the  other  half  off. 

6316.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like 
to  teU  me  V — No,  not  about  the  electrical  vehicle.  I 
have  to  say  just  a word  about  something  else  later. 

6317.  (Lord  Northampton)  : You  have  told  us  all 
the  advantages  of  the  electrical  vehicle.  In  particular, 
in  paragraphs  8 and  9 you  tell  us  that  it  is  the  best 
loiown  means  of  replacing  the  horse  for  short  haffis, 
and  that  it  is  the  cheapest  method  for  delivermg 
goods  from  door  to  door.  Can  you  tell  us  why  it  has 
not  been  more  largely  adopted  by  tradespeoxfle  for 
that  jourjDOse  ? — The  real  reason  is  that  the  capital 
cost  of  the  electric  vehicle  is  so  high  that  the  can- 
vassers for  the  popular  makes  of  petrol-driven  vehicles 
get  the  orders  ; that  is  the  real  reason.  It  is  a question 
of  salesmanship.  There  is  only  a lunited  number  of 
manufacturers  of  electric  veliicles  in  the  country,  and 
I found  it  very  advisable  to  jjouit  out  to  my  colleagues 
m the  Supply  Companies  of  London  and  other  large 
towns  how  necessary  it  was  for  them  to  supj)ort  these 
vehicles.  Where  the  suxqjly  company  is  also  the 
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mimioipal  authority,  as  frequently  is  the  case,  they 
have  immediately  employed  the  electrical  vehicles  for 
scavengmg,  but  they  have  not  gone  fui'thor. 

6318.  Wliat  is  the  mitial  cost  of  an  electrical  vehicle 
compared  with  that  of  a petrol  vehicle  of  the  same 
power  ? — Including  the  accumulators  it  is  more  than 
double,  and  that  is  a very  serious  handicap.  But  if 
I am  successful  m showing  that  it  ought  to  bo  an 
imtaxed  vehicle,  I tlunk  that  I can  persuade  a gi'eat 
many  of  the  big  makers  to  reduce  their  costs  ; I do 
not  know,  but  I think  so. 

6319.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : What  is  the  size  of  an 
electrically  propelled  goods  vehicle  of  the  same  power 
as  a 14  h.p.  petrol-driven  van  ? Are  they  built  on 
similar  lines  ? — They  occui^y  the  same  space  in  the 
street ; they  are  of  the  same  length  and  overall  width. 

6320.  Do  they  vary  in  size  or  not  ? — According  to 
the  power,  yes. 

6321.  And  they  vary  in  power  ? — Yes.  They  vary 
in  size  because  in  the  case  of  the  vehicles  of  higher 
power  more  space  is  requhed  for  the  accrunulators, 
and  therefore  you  must  have  a big  vehicle.  There  is 
a considerable  number  used  in  London  by  the  Dairy 
Companies,  and  by  people  of  that  kind.  At  the  annual 
Commercial  Motor  Show  there  is  always  a class  of 
electrical  vehicles,  and  they  are  nearly  all  used  by 
distributmg  companies  like  the  Dauy  Companies. 
The  distributing  companies  and  the  miuiicipal  people 
are  the  only  peo^de  who  compete. 

6322.  There  are  a few  traders  who  use  them.  I 
think  that  I have  seen  some  of  Selfridge’s  vans  ? — Yes, 
those  people  use  them.  Selfridge’s,  H arrod’s.  Barker’s, 
and  aU  those  people,  have  fleets  of  these  vans,  and 
they  all  agree  with  my  evidence,  that  on  the  whole 
for  that  class  of  distribution  they  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  other  vehicles,  although  at  i^rosent  they 
pay  a tax. 

6323.  You  say  that  the  mimioipal  authorities  use 
them  to  a certain  extent.  Are  they  used  for  water- 
carts,  or  for  scavenging,  or  how  do  they  use  them  ? — 
I do  not  think  that  I have  seen  them  used  as  watercarts. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  used,  but 
I do  not  think  they  are.  In  modern  days  a watercart 
on  the  road  has  almost  disappeared.  - You  Imow  that 
20  years  ago  a watercart  was  a common  sight,  but  you 
see  one  nowadays  only  on  special  occasions  just  to 
water  the  edge  of  the  road. 

6324.  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 
to  taxation.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that 
the  tax  in  the  case  of  the  electrical  vehicle  was  about 
half  that  for  a petrol  motor  vehicle  of  equal  power  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6825.  Would  you  explain  that  a little  more  fully, 
because  I do  not  quite  follow  you  there  ? — If  the 
taxation  was  £25  a year  on  a petrol  van  of  a certain 
weight,  it  would  be  £13  in  the  case  of  the  electrical 
vehicle. 

6326.  [Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Why  is  the  taxation 
less  ; why  should  it  be  less  ? — ^There  are  many  z'easons. 
The  electrical  vehicle  takes  the  place  of  a horse-drawn 
vehicle  which  is  not  taxed,  and  it  does  very  much  less 
damage  to  the  sm-face  of  the  road.  One  of  the  things 
from  which  we  all  suffer  when  petrol  vehicles  stop  in 
front  of  a house  is  that  they  invariably  droji  oil. 
That  is  a very  nasty  thing,  because,  as  you  know, 
when  oil  is  on  the  road  and  the  next  vehicle  comes 
along  has  rubber  tyres  which  stand  on  the  oil,  it  makes 
a bad  place  in  the  tyre  which  causes  the  tyre  to  wear 
out ; consequently  oil  drojzping  is  a very  serious 
nuisance.  I can  never  imderstand  why  there  have 
not  been  more  severe  regulations  against  it,  but,  at 
all  events,  without  any  trouble  the  electrical  vehicles 
have  entirely  stop2Ded  oU  dropping. 

6327.  The  sole  reason  for  their  lower  taxation  seems 
to  bo  that  they  are  more  genteel  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

6328.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  extra  cost ; is  it  the 
accumulators  ? — The  runnmg  costs  are  far  lower  than 
those  of  the  other  vehicle.  It  is  the  interest  and  suddng 


fund  on  the  cajiital  required  to  jDurohase  the  vehicle. 
It  is  out  of  the  jiowor  of  the  small  tradesmen  to  do  it. 
In  America  that  is  dealt  with  by  hiring  companies 
purchasing  large  fleets  of  vehicles,  and  hiring  them  out. 
I proijoso  to  do  the  same  thing.  I thinli  that  I can 
izersuade  the  London  sup>23ly  companies  and  the 
municiiDal  authorities  in  London  to  establish  fleets  of 
vehicles  and  hire  them  out  to  the  tradesmen. 

6329.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  higher  initial  cost 
of  XDroducmg  the  vehicle  ? — I think  that  it  is  mamly 
the  accumulators. 

6330.  Are  they  very  j)erishable  ? — They  last  for 
only  a certain  number  of  years  ; they  have  a definite 
life.  On  a vehicle  whore  they  are  exposed  to  the 
jolthig  of  the  road  they  have  a shorter  life.  I thmk 
that  you  may  say  that  their  life  is  from  five  to  seven 
years,  and  that  has  to  be  written  off. 

6331.  {Mr.  Smith)  •.  You  say  that  the  hiitial  cost  is 
the  great  difficulty.  I miderstood  you  to  say  hi 
answer  to  a question  that  if  the  remamder  of  the  tax 
were  taken  off  these  electrical  vehicles  the  makers 
would  endeavour  to  iiroduce  them  more  cheaply  ? — 
Yes. 

6332.  Why  do  not  they  do  it  now  ? What  difference 
does  it  make  so  far  as  the  tax  is  concerned  to  their 
endeavom-s  to  reduce  the  initial  cost  ? — ^We  worked 
very  hard  upon  this  very  question,  and  the  answer 
is  that  those  who  are  pressing  the  sale  or  hire  of  the 
small  petrol  van  conceal  from  the  pm’chaser  of  hirer, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  extra  cost  of  running  the 
petrol  van. 

6333.  Can  you  toll  me  why  this  tyjie  of  vehicle  is 
more  used  in  America  than  it  is  here  ? The  relative 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  electrical  vehicle  and 
the  petrol  vehicle  m America  woidd  not  be  greater 
than  it  is  in  this  country,  would  it  ? — No,  I do  not 
thmk  that  it  would.  Petrol  in  America  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  it  is  here  ; I think  it  is  about  half  the 
price.  Electricity  is  no  cheajier  in  New  York  than  it 
is  hero.  I am  jiroud  to  say  that  wo  in  London  can 
afford  to  siqiply  you  at  a lower  price  than  the  average 
price  in  New  York.  Consec^uently  if  they  have  made 
it  pay  in  America  we  can  make  it  pay  here  rather 
more  than  in  America. 

6334.  The  running  costs  of  a jietrol  vehicle  m 
America  are  lower  than  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

6335.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the  initial 
costs  ? Cars  are  much  cheajier  m America  than  they 
are  here,  are  they  not  ? — They  may  be  a little  cheaper. 
I am  not  quite  certain  about  the  initial  costs  in 
America,  and  I should  not  like  to  commit  myself. 

6336.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : We  were  told  the  other  day 
by  a Witness  that  for  short  haulages  (I  think  it  was 
4 miles)  the  horse  was  the  more  economical  method 
of  transport.*  I take  it  that  you  do  not  agree  with 
that  ? — I say  that  it  is  the  most  economical,  with  the 
exception  of  the  electrical  vehicle.  The  electrical 
vehicle  is  more  economical  than  the  horse. 

6337.  Even  for  short  distances  up  to  4 miles  ? — 
Yes,  even  for  short  distances. 

6338.  I want  to  ask  you  a c[uestion  with  regard  to 
taxation.  You  have  jirobably  observed  that  the  other 
day  there  was  a House  of  Lords  decision  {Tilling- 
Stevens  Motors,  Limited  v.  Kent  County  Council)  with 
regard  to  a combined  vehicle  driven  by  jietrol  and 
electricity  ? — Yes,  it  was  with  regard  to  the  Tilling- 
Stevens  vehicles.  The  Tilling-Stevens  is  very  familiar 
to  me.  It  is  the  electric  geared  vehicle.  A good 
many  of  the  Tilling-Stevens  buses  are  worked  in  that 
way,  with  a huge  advantage  to  the  public. 

6339.  Their  original  motive  power  is  petrol  which  is 
contained  in  the  vehicle  ? — Yes. 

6340.  The  House  of  Lords  held  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  it  was  an  electrically  driven 
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vehicle,  and  therefore  only  liable  to  pay  the  lower 
tax  ? — I think  myself  that  they  were  very  lucky  to 
get  that. 

6341.  I was  going  to  ask  if  you  agree  with  that  view? 
— I am  an  electrical  man,  and  I must  not  say  anything 
against  the  electrical  profession.  I do  say  that  there 
the  electricity  was  not  used  for  power  but  it  was  used 
as  a gearing,  as  a sort  of  substitute  for  mechanical 
gearing,  and  it  is  a very  efficient  substitute.  It  is 
exactly  the  same  as  we  use  in  rolling  mills,  and  in 
many  other  instances. 

6342.  [Chairman) : I take  it  that  your  suggestion 
is  that  there  should  be  further  reduction  of  taxation  ? 
—Yes. 

6343.  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  ? — I say 
that  we  should  be  put  on  a level  with  the  horse. 

6344.  You  should  have  no  more  tax  than  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle  has  now  ? — No. 

6345.  You  have  no  other  practical  suggestion  to 
make  to  this  Commission,  have  you  ? — ^No.  If  we 
could  get  that  taxation  off  it  would  be  just  the  thing 
which  would  enable  me  to  go  to  the  London  supply 
authorities  and  say  : “We  wish  that  every  supply 
authority  should  have  a hiring  scheme  for  hiring  out 
these  vehicles  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  now  hire 
out  electric  cookers,  and  things  of  that  kind,”  but 
it  would  help  me  very  much  on  the  balance  sheet  if  I 
could  put  before  them  something  with  regard  to 
taxation. 

6346.  Is  it  not  possible  to  bring  down  the  manu- 
facturing costs  ? — Yes.  It  is  a mere  question  of  mass 
production. 

6347.  If  there  were  a bigger  output  you  could 
reduce  the  price  ? — Yes.  If  one  could  persuade  some 
of  the  people  who  are  now  turning  them  out  by  twos 


and  threes  to  turn  them  out  24  at  a time,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  there  would  be  a great  reduction  of  cost. 

6348.  I think  that  you  said  that  there  was  some 
other  point  that  you  wished  to  bring  forward  ? — It 
is  entirely  another  point.  I made  a very  much 
longer  proof  but  I was  told  that  you  preferred  that 
you  would  deal  with  other  matter  later  in  the  year. 
It  relates  entirely  to  the  finance  of  the  whole  transport 
of  the  Kingdom. 

6349.  I think  that  we  had  better  not  go  into  that 
now  ? — No.  I am  prepared  if  I am  called  again  by 
you  later  to  give  you  a scheme  which  I outlined  in  a 
letter  to  “ The  Times  ” some  time  ago,  and  everybody 
seems  to  agree  with  it.  I understand  that  other 
people  have  given  evidence  in  the  same  sense  here, 
which  is  that  it  is  an  absurd  thing  to  go  on  taking 
small  amounts  from  the  Road  Fund  to  carry  on  road 
improvements.  There  should  be  a transport  fimd 
for  the  whole  country,  and  that  transport  fund  should 
deal  with  these  crying  questions  of  doing  away  with 
level  crossings,  strengthening  the  railway  bridges, 
and,  above  all  things,  carrying  out  further  extensions 
of  the  roads  as  feeders  to  the  railways  and  not  on  an 
independent  scheme  for  arterial  roads  leading  no 
where.  Mr.  Rees  Jefferies,  who  is  out  of  the  country 
now,  and  I have  discussed  it,  and  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  put  before  you  a scheme  which  we  think  is 
very  feasible.  It  is  a big  scheme,  and  I have  not 
wished  to  mix  it  up  with  the  electrical  vehicle  ques- 
tion. 

6350.  I understand  that  -it  is  arranged  that  Mr. 
Rees  Jefferies  should  give  evidence,  but  I would 
suggest  to  you  that  if  you  would  like  to  draw  up  a 
Memorandum  on  the  points  which  you  have  just 
mentioned  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  it  ? — That  is  exactly  what  I will  do. 

[Chairman)  : We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


[The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mb.  Aethub  Geobge  Coombs,  called  and  examined. 


6351.  [Chairman)  : I think  that  you  have  come 
here  to  speak  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Furniture  Ware- 
housemen and  Removers’  Association,  Limited  ? — 
That  is  so. 

635'2.  And  you  have  submitted  a Memorandum  to 
us  ? — Y'es. 

Memo.  No.  21. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Fubnitdbb  Waeehousbmen  & Removebs’ 
Association,  Ltd. 


On  behalf  of  the  Furniture  Warehousemen  & 
Removers’  Association,  Ltd.,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Coombe, 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Manager 
of  The  Pantechnicon,  London,  will  say  : — ■ 

Tbanspobt  and  the  Removals  and  Warehousing 
Industry. 

1.  The  Members  of  the  Furniture  Warehousemen 
and  Removers’  Association,  Ltd.,  use  the  three  chief 
forms  of  goods  transport — ^road,  rail  and  sea,  and 
questions  affecting  transport  are,  therefore,  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Industry.  The  removal  of  furniture, 
however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  carrying  and  is  a 
specialised  form  of  transport,  entailing  first  the  dis- 
mantling of  furniture,  i.e.,  unscrewing  and  unfixing 
it,  taking  up  carpets,  etc.,  packing  the  furniture, 
china  and  glass  and  breakables,  etc.,  in  a way  suitable 
for  transit.  Secondly,  there  are  the  corresponding 
processes  at  the  other  end  of  the  journey. 


2.  The  Association  was  established  in  the  year  1900, 
and  was  incorporated  on  the  23rd  January,  1914,  under 
the  Companies’  Acts,  1908  and  1913  (the  Association 
being  limited  by  guarantee,  but  not  having  a share 
capital).  It  consists  of  nearly  800  members  in  England 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  is  widely  repre 
sentativeof  the  Warehousing  and  Removing  Industry 

3.  Theindustry  has  its  own  Joint  Industrial  Council 
which  deals  with  wages  and  labour  conditions ; and 
the  relations  with  the  employees  are  cordial  in 
character. 

Road  Teanspobt. 

4.  Being  represented  on  the  Conference  of  Motoring 
Organisations,  the  Association,  with  a few  exceptions 
however,  generally  agrees  with  and  supports  the  terms 
of  the  Memorandum  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference  by  Sir  Arthm'  Stanley,  G.B.E.,  C.B., 
M.V.O.’^ 

Though  some  of  the  points  below  are  referred  to  in 
that  Memorandum,  there  are  a number  of  additional 
important  points. 

5.  Taxation. — -[a)  The  Association  urges  that  all 
money  raised  by  motor  taxation  should  be  used  for 
road  purposes,  and  that  taxation  should  be  spread 
over  all  forms  of  veliioular  traffic. 

(6)  The  Association  considers  and  urges  that  the 
question  of  pneumatic  tyres  and  solid  tyres  should  be 
allowed  to  foUow  its  normal  course  without  inter 
ference,  and  that  any  higher  remissions  from  taxation 
in  respect  of  pneumatic  tyres  should  not  involve  an 
increase  in  the  burdens  already  being  borne  by  owners 
of  solid  tyred  veliicles. 

Memo.  No.  9,  Vol.  1,  page  196. 
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6.  Regulation. — (a)  It  is  urged  that  speed  limits 
should  be  revised,  but  not  abolished. 

(6)  It  is  the  Association’s  view  that  so  far  as  the 
trade  of  carrying  is  concerned — 

(i)  Drivers  employed  therein  should  be  specially 
licensed  and  should  be  required  to  pass  the 
prescribed  tests  as  to  physical  fitness  and 
practical  knowledge  of  driving. 

(ii)  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  inspection 
and  maintenance  of  aU  vehicles  in  an  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory  condition. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  inspection 
should  be  as  economic  as  possible,  and  that 
existing  Authorities  would  be  the  best 
Authorities  to  undertake  the  work  of 
mspection  and  of  ensuring  the  maintenance 
of  vehicles. 

(in)  It  is  urged  that  there  should  be  observance  of 
such  regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  a driver  may  be  continually  employed 
in  driving,  special  circumstances  of  any 
particular  industry,  however,  to  be  provided 
for. 

In  a like  manner  to  other  industries,  the 
removals  and  warehousing  industry,  not 
having  a “regular  timetable  service  ”,  is  in 
a position  to  give  the  drivers  relaxation 
from  driving,  for  instance,  respite  during  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  a van.  The  appli- 
cation of  a fixed  driving  period  to  the  furni- 
ture removal  industry  would  involve  con- 
siderablelossunlessthespecial  circumstances 
were  suitably  provided  for,  and  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  will,  if  desired, 
give  instances  illustrating  the  need  for 
securing  some  measure  of  elasticity  in  the 
apphcation  of  the  suggested  provision.  A 
period  of  sixteen  hours,  with  proper 
intervals  for  meals,  would  not  normally  be 
exceeded  on  any  occasion  in  the  furniture 
removal  industry  and  such  period  would 
not,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  fog,  be  reached.  The  Association 
suggests  that  any  industry  which  desires 
to  do  so  should  be  in  a position  to  lodge  an 
Appeal,  with  a view  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  that  industry  being  provided  for. 

(c)  All  motor  owners  should,  it  is  submitted,  under- 
take to  insure  against  risks  as  to  employers’  liability 
and  third-party. 

7.  Bridges  over  Roads  and  Level  Crossings. — Com- 
plaints are  continually  being  received  from  Members 
as  to  cases  where  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  long  detours  on  account  of  weak  and  restricted 
bridges,  and  the  Association  desires  to  emphasize 
the  advisability  of  all  bridges  being  brought  up  to  a 
standard  sufficient  to  meet  modem  traffic  require- 
ments. 

it  also  urges  the  importance  of  facilitating  on  a 
greater  scale  than  at  present  the  construction  of 
bridges  to  replace  level  crossings  on  important  routes. 

8.  Freeing  of  Roads,  Bridges  and  Ferries  from 
Tolls. — ^Rehef  from  such  tolls  is  earnestly  sought,  and 
the  Association  feels,  in  view  of  the  existing  burdens 
on  road  transport,  that  such  tolls  might  weU  be 
abolished. 

9.  Lord  Cecil’s  Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill. — 
Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  above  BiU,  and 
the  following  comments  are  offered  in  case  the  Royal 
Commission  would  wish  to  have  them  : — 

Proposal.  Observation. 

(i ) To  require  all  drivers 
to  take  out  a licence  after 
examination  into  their 
skill  and  physical  fitness.  Agreed.  - 
since  there  is  a proportion 
of  accidents  caused  by 
incompetent  driving. 


(ii)  To  require  all  motor 
vehicles  to  be  provided 
with  a mechanical  check 
on  their  speed.  The 
present  regulations  with 
regard  to  speed  are  so 
habitually  disregarded 
that  they  tend  to  produce 
contempt  of  the  law. 


(iii)  That  regulations 
should  be  made  requiring 
cars  to  be  constructed 
with  such  appliances  as 
will  conduce  to  safety. 


(iv)  It  is  further  pro 
posed  that  all  motor  users 
shall  insme  against  third- 
party  risks,  so  that  any- 
one injured  may  be  sure 
of  an  effective  remedy. 

(v)  That  the  Minister  of 
Transport  should  make 
regulations  for  avoiding 
accidents  on  the  prece- 
dent of  the  regulations  to 
prevent  collisions  at  sea. 


(vi) That  highway 

authorities  may  make 
such  alterations  in  the 
level  of  the  road  as  will 
prevent  excessive  speed 
at  dangerous  points.  It 
is  believed  that  such 
devices  have  been  adopted 
in  certain  countries  with- 
out serious  inconvenience 
to  the  users  of  the  road, 
and  with  beneficial  results 
in  the  matter  of  safety. 

(vii)  That  all  persons 
convicted  of  dangerous  or 
incompetent  driving  are 
to  have  their  licences  sus- 
pended automatically  un 
less  the  Court  before 
whom  they  are  tried  have 
definite  reasons  for  order 
ing  otherwise. 


Mechanical  check  on 
speed  would,  in  our 
opmion,  add  to  danger. 
A vehicle  capable  of 
greater  speed  in  hands  of 
really  competent  driver 
(assured  by  proposition  1) 
is  much  more  safe  to 
itself  and  others  than  a 
vehicle  likely  to  be 
checked  at  a critical 
moment. 

So  many,  things  may  or 
may  not  be  conducive  to 
safety  imder  given  cir- 
ciunstances.  Recommend 
leaving  constructional 
details  to  makers  and 
users  who,  in  their  own 
interests,  will  evolve  the 
best  pattern  vehicle  for 
particular  work,  but  give 
power  of  supervision  to 
authorities  to  ensure 
vehicles  being  kept  in 
good  mechanical  condi- 
tion. 


Agreed. 


Do  not  consider  the 
case  is  on  all  fours  with 
marine  traffic. 

Suggest  National  sign 
of  warning  where  second- 
ary roads  cross  main  and 
the  Bridge  system  where 
main  road  crosses  main, 
or  wherever  this  is 
warranted  by  volume  of 
traffic. 

Do  not  consider  practi- 
cable as  our  villages,  etc., 
come  at  so  short  intervals, 
but  suggest  more  rigor- 
ous enforcement  of  speed 
limits  throughsuch  places. 


Consider  the  Courts 
may  be  left  to  deal  with 
each  case  on  its  merits  as 
in  the  absence  of  expert 
witnesses  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  say  what  con- 
stitutes dangerous  driving. 


Railway  Teanspoet. 

10.  The  Association  is  in  favour  of  voluntary 
co-operation  between  road  and  rail,  and  so  far  as  the 
removals  industry  is  concerned  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  Railway  Companies  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Association  take  place  from  time  to 
time,  when  suggestions  respecting  rail  facilities  for 
the  transport  part  of  removals  are  discussed  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

11.  The  Association  is  not  fuUy  acquainted  of  the 
extent  to  which  similar  conferences  are  held  wdth  othre 
National  Trade  Associations  whose  members  are 
deeply  interested  in  transport  questions,  but  the 
direction  as  explained  above  in  which  the  Furniture 
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Warehousemen  & Removers’  Association  Ltd.  co- 
operates with  the  Railway  Companies  is,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, worthy  of  application  in  other  industries  where 
machinery  such  as  that  before  mentioned  rnay  not 
exist. 


6353.  {Chairman)  : The  members  of  your  Associa- 
tion use  the  three  chief  forms  of  goods  transport — 
road,  rail,  and  sea  ? — That  is  so. 

6354.  Furniture  removing  is  a somewhat  specialised 
form  of  transport-  ? — It  is  very  specialised. 

6355.  In  what  respects  ? — The  property  which  we 
move  is  the  personal  and  household  propertj’-  of  the 
owner,  and  it  is  looked  upon  generally  with  great 
pride  and  care.  We  come  in  upon  them  at  a time 
when  they  are  under  stress.  Owing  to  some  circum- 
stances or  other  they  are  bound  to  move  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  we  find  that  we 
have  to  be  very  helpful  in  many  ways  other  tbfin 
doing  the  actual  transport. 

6356.  You  have  to  see  that  the  goods  arrive  in  good 
condition  ? — It  is  not  a happy  time  for  most  people, 
but  we  try  to  ease  the  upheaval  or  the  burden  as 
much  as  possible. 

6357.  Of  course,  you  carry  a great  deal  of  very 
easily  breakable  articles  ? — Yes.  We  sometimes  have 
van  loads  of  goods  insured  for  as  much  as  £10,000. 

6358.  Your  Association  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
good  many  years,  has  it  not  ? — It  was  formed  in  1900. 
The  idea  originated  from  the  owners  and  managers  of 
a few  of  the  larger  firms  in  the  country.  ■ Our  first 
Chaii-man  was  Sir  Blundell  Maple,  and  the  Association 
grew  very  rapidly.  The  first  idea,  of  course,  was  for 
mutual  protection,  and  for  organisation  of  the  trade. 
Since  then  it  has  grown  so  that  we  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  other  Associations  for  our  mutual  benefit, 
and  for  the  easy  ruiming  of  transport  generally.  We 
are  in  touch,  and  have  Committee  Meetings  with,  the 
various  Railway  Companies  for  the  improvement  of 
traffic  movement,  and  we  are  also  affiliated  to  an 
International  Association,  and  connected  with  various 
Colonial  Associations. 

6359.  Your  furniture  vans  are  adaptable  so  that 
they  can  be  taken  on  trucks  on  the  rail,  or  they  can 
go  on  the  road  ? — A large  percentage  of  them,  yes. 

6360.  They  can  go  part  of  the  journey  one  way,  and 
part  another  ? — Yes.  We  rather  pride  ourselves  that 
we  have  taught  the  transport  world  a little  in  that 
direction. 

6361.  In  fact,  you  were  the  originators  of  the 
container  system  ? — We  claim  that. 

6362.  Does  your  Association  include  the  great 
majority  of  the  firms  employed  in  the  trade  ? — I think 
that  I might  say  it  includes  99  per  cent.,  and  it  cer- 
tainly includes  practically  all  the  firms  of  standing. 

6363.  I observe  that  you  have  your  own  Joint 
Eidustrial  Council  ? — That  is  so. 

6364.  That  Council  deals  with  wages  and  labour 
conditions  ? — That  is  so. 

6365.  Have  you  had  any  labour  troubles  at  all  ? — 
Our  relationship  has  been  very  satisfactory.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had,  I think,  only  one 
suggestion  of  any  trouble  at  all,  and  that  was  very 
quickly  localised  and  overcome.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
wages  agreement  drawn  up  which  I shall  be  pleased 
to  hand  in  if  you  wish  to  have  it,  which  seems  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  (Copy  handed  in.) 

6366.  In  fact,  you  are  a very  happy  industry  in  that 
respect  ? — I think  that  I might  say  that  we  are. 

6367.  You  were  represented  on  the  Conference  of 
Motor  Organisations,  and,  in  general,  you  agree  with 
the  Memorandum  which  was  submitted  to  us  by  Sir 
Arthur  Stanley  ? * — Generally  speaking,  yes.  There 
are  a few  cases  where  we  are  not  quite  in  agreement. 

’“Memo.  No.  9,  Vol.  1,  page  196. 


6368.  There  are  several  points  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us,  I think.  First  of  aU,  what  have  you  to  say 
with  regard  to  taxation  ? — We,  like  the  other  motor 
industries,  are  of  opinion,  of  course,  that  we  are  over- 
taxed. 

6369.  Most  people  think  that  ? — Most  people  do,  1 
expect.  We,  perhaps,  pay  more  than  some  of  the 
othier  motor  users,  because  the  work  of  furniture 
removing  is  carried  on  conjointly  with  the  work  of 
furniture  warehousing.  Most  of  us  have  large 
establislrments  on  which  we  pay  pretty  heavy  rates 
in  the  ordinary  way,  apart  from  the  taxation  which 
now  falls  upon  our  rolling  stock.  We  should  not 
grumble  so  much  at  the  taxation  on  the  rolling  stock 
itself  if  we  were  assured  that  the  whole  of  that  taxa- 
tion went  to  the  upkeep  and  the  betterment  of  roads 
and  traffic  generally. 

6370.  In  fact,  you  object  to  what  are  called  “ raids  ” 
upon  the  Road  Fund  ? — That  is  so. 

6371.  I observe  that  you  have  somethmg  to  say 

with  regard  to  the  question  of  pneumatic  tyres  and 
solid  tyres.  You  say  in  paragraph  5 (6)  : “ The 

Association  considers  and  urges  that  the  question  of 
pneumatic  tyres  and  solid  tyres  should  be  allowed 
to  follow  its  normal  course  without  interference.” 
Do  you  mean  that  vehicles  with  pneumatic  tyres 
should  be  taxed  as  highly  as  vehicles  with  solid  tyres  ? 
— ^We  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  that.  We  have 
suggested  that  if  there  is  any  remission  in  the  case 
of  vehicles  using  pneumatic  tyres  it  should  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  vehicles. 

6372.  I suppose  that  you  will  admit  that  the 
vehicles  with  pneumatic  tyi'es  do  less  damage  to  the 
roads  than  the  vehicles  with  solid  tyres  ? — I think 
that  that  largely  depends  upon  the  speed  at  which 
those  vehicles  travel.  As  our  vehicles  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  attain  a high  speed  we  maintain  that  a properly 
kept  vehicle  with  solid  tyres  does  not  injure  the 
modern  road  any  more  than  a high  speed  vehicle  with 
pneumatic  tyres. 

6373.  Have  all  your  vehicles  got  sohd  tyres,  or  have 
you  any  vehicles  with  pneumatic  tyres  ? — It  is  rather 
difficult  to  find  out  exactly,  but  I think  that  probably 
about  80  per  cent,  of  our  vehicles  have  solid  tyres. 

6374.  Are  they  rubber  tyres,  or  steel  ? — They  are 
rubber. 

6375.  Your  view  is  that  there  should  be  no  further 
difierentiation  ? — That  is  so.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  any  change  over  is  forced  by 
any  means  it  is  not  always  for  the  good  of  the 
industries  concerned. 

6376.  With  regard  to  “ Regulation,”  I see  that, 
differing  from  most  of  the  Associations  who  are  parties 
to  the  Memorandum  submitted  by  Sir  Arthur  Stanley, 
you  are  not  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  speed  limits  ? — 
We  are  not  altogether. 

6377.  You  say  that  they  should  be  revised,  but  not 
abolished.  "What  sort  of  revision  would  you  suggest  ? 
— That  vehicles  of  various  weights  and  types  should 
have  a limit  laid  down  for  them.  The  members  of  our 
Association  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  those  limits  were 
altogether  removed  there  would  be  a feeling  amongst 
drivers  generally  throughout  the  country  that  they 
could  do  pretty  much  as  they  liked,  relying  upon  their 
own  skiU,  or  the  efficiency  of  their  vehicle,  to  get  them 
out  of  any  difficulty.  Whilst  it  might  not  tend  to  any 
direct  accidents  (I  say  that  it  might  not ; many  of  us 
think  that  it  would)  it  would,  at  any  rate,  tend  to  the 
inconvenience  of  other  road  users. 

6378.  What  speed  limit  would  you  suggest  for  the 
ordinary  motor  car  ? I am  not  speaking  of  the  heavy 
vehicle  ? — Of  course  we  are  not  interested  in  that. 

6379.  You  do  not  want  to  make  any  suggestion  upon 
that  ? — I would  rather  not  do  so. 

6380.  Taking  your  own  vans,  at  what  speed  do  they 
travel  as  a rule  ? — As  a rule,  they  do  not  average  more 
than  10  miles  an  hour. 
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6381.  I suppose  with  the  large  number  of  valuables 
which  you  carry  you  could  not  go  very  much  faster 
than  that  ? — That  is  so. 

6382.  And,  of  course,  the  weight  is  very  great  ? — 
Usually  there  are  about  60  owts.,  including  the 
“lift”  or  “container,”  loaded  onto  an  ordinary 
motor  lorry.  Very  often  we  have  to  pull  a trailer  ; 
that  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  economic  position. 

6383.  What  is  yom*  legal  speed  limit  now  ? — It 
depends  on  the  type  of  the  vehicle.  I think  that  the 
legal  speed  limit  is  as  low  as  8 miles  an  hour  in  some 
cases,  with  a trailer. 

6384.  Have  you  any  definite  proposal  to  put  before 
us  with  regard  to  what  the  speed  limit  should  be,  as 
afiecting  yom-  own  particular  trade  ? — I think  that 
for  any  vehicle  in  the  natme  of  a 3 or  4-ton  lorry  a 
speed  limit  of  from  15  to  20  miles  an  hour  is  quite 
sufSeient. 

6385.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  these  heavier 
vans  with  trailers  ? — I think  that  15  miles  an  hour  is 
sufficient  for  a heavy  vehicle  drawing  a trailer,  because 
it  does  not  matter  how  well  that  vehicle  is  constructed, 
or  how  carefully  it  is  driven,  there  is  that  additional 
weight  behind  it,  and  everybody  must  admit  that  it 
is  more  liable  to  get  out  of  control  than  a solo  vehicle. 

6386.  In  what  distance  could  you  pull  up  a vehicle 
of  that  sort,  supposing  that  you  were  going  at  1 5 miles 
an  hour  ? — It  should  be  able  to  pull  up  in  twice  its 
own  len^h.  There,  again,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
road  builders  at  the  moment.  There  are  roads  where 
one  dare  not  pull  up  quickly. 

6387.  It  depends  upon  the  surface  to  a large  extent  ? 
— Yes. 

6388.  And  very  often  it  depends  upon  the  weather 
and  the  climate  ? — Yes. 

6389.  With  regard  to  drivers,  your  view  is  that  they 
should  be  specially  licensed,  and  that  they  should  be 
required  to  pass  tests  as  .regards  physical  fitness  and 
knowledge  of  driving  ? — We  think  that  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  commimity  as  a whole,  and  also 
for  the  status  of  the  road  transport  workers. 

6390.  As  regards  physical  fitness,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  by  many  Witnesses  that  no  test 
should  be  required,  but  merely  a declaration.  Have 
you  thought  about  that  ? — Yes. 

6391.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a declaration  should 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  is  applying  for 
the  licence  ? — I think  that  that  would  be  a better 
form. 

6392.  Do  you  really  think  that  a test  as  to  practical 
knowledge  of  driving  is  of  value  ? — We  do. 

6393.  In  what  way  ? — We  find  that  our  men  report, 
in  driving  all  over  the  country,  that  there  is  quite  a 
lot  of  inefficient  driving,  especially  amongst  the 
hghter  type  of  commercial  vehicles. 

6394.  Do  you  mean  inefficient,  or  careless  ? — It  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two. 

6395.  Bad  driving  may  be  due,  may  it  not,  to  want 
of  knowledge,  or  it  may  be  due  to  carelessness  or 
recklessness  ? — Personally,  I do  not  think  that  any 
distinction  should  be  made.  If  a man  is  driving  care- 
lessly or  recklessly  he  is  also  driving  inefficiently. 
One  finds  innumerable  cases  of  quite  young  people, 
who  are  nothing  more  than  boys,  driving  these 
vehicles,  and,  apart  from  anything  else,  they  have  not 
had  the  experience  which  should  be  required  imder 
present  conditions  on  the  ordinary  highway. 

_ 6396.  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  experience  of  the 
highway  except  on  the  highway  ? — I am  afraid  that 
that  is  a question  which  I am  not  prepared  to  answer. 

6397.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  point.  You  think 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  all  road  vehicles  to  see  that  they  are 


originally  in  a satisfactory  condition,  and  that  they 
are  kept  up  in  that  condition  ? — We  do  think  that 
most  strongly. 

6398.  You  think  that  the  existing  authorities  (I 
suppose  you  mean  the  local  authorities)  are  the  proper 
bodies  to  imdertake  this  inspection  ? — We  make  that 
suggestion.  The  reason  for  suggesting  that  is  that  if 
anything  should  be  done  in  that  direction  we  think 
that  it  should  not  increase  the  expenditure.  We  are 
very  anxious  that  we  should  not  bo  the  means  of 
raising  up  a fresh  body  of  officials. 

6399.  With  reference  to  the  hours  of  the  driver, 
do  you  think  that  there  should  be  some  special 
provision  for  yom-  trade,  because,  I take  it,  it  fre- 
quently happens  when  you  are  dehvering  goods,  that 
there  is  a long  delay  while  the  furnitiue,  and  so  on, 
is  being  taken  out  of  the  van  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is 
so.  In  loading  a van  and  a trailer,  for  instance,  there 
is  always  a period  of  about  five  hours. 

6400.  During  which  the  driver  is  not  driving  ? 

He  is  not  driving,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  a rule, 
he  is  not  doing  anything  in  particular.  A fixed 
driving  period  would  become  a very  great  hardship. 

6401.  What  you  mean  is  that  a very  rigid  rule  as 
to  hours  would  upset  your  trade  generally  ? — It  would 
certainly  cause  veiy  great  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
and  it  would  mean  an  added  expense,  very  often,  of 
having  to  take  hotel  accommodation  for  the  night, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

6402.  While  the  van  is  being  loaded  and  imloaded 
the  driver  is  really  taking  time  off,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

6403.  You  do  not  necessarily  require  him  to  be 
there,  do  you  ? — Of  course  he  need  not  be  on  the  sjaDt, 
although  the  police  regulations  very  often  insist  that 
a driver  should  be  there  to  move  the  vehicle  in  case  of 
necessity. 

6404.  With  regard  to  insurance,  I see  that  you  are 
in  favour  of  requiring  all  motor  owners  to  insmu 
against  risk  with  regard  to  employers’  liability  and 
third-party  ? — That  is  so. 

6405.  Would  you  make  that  compulsory  upon 
drivers  of  all  kinds  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  ? 
— Yes.  Our  members  have,  in  the  past,  sustained 
losses  owing  to  the  fact  that  a person  doing  the 
damage  is  not  in  a position  to  recompense  them  in 
any  way. 

6406.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  bridges 
over  roads  and  level  crossings  ? — I might  say  that  as 
a member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  my  Asso- 
ciation I,  with  others,  spend  a great  deal  of  time 
listening  to  complaints  from  members  all  over  the 
country  as  to  the  state  of  bridges,  such  as  canal 
bridges  and  railway  bridges,  and  level  crossings, 
especially  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  North-East  of  England  there  are 
innumerable  bridges  which  are  scheduled  as  unfit  for 
what  we  consider  to  bo  the  ordinary  traffic  of  the 
road  as  it  is  to-day.  It  means  that  we  have  to  make 
long  detours,  either  at  the  expense  of  ourselves,  or 
else  we  have  to  hand  that  cost  on  to  the  customer. 

6407.  What  is  your  suggestion  ? — Our  suggestion 
is  that  all  bridges  and  ferries  should  be  the  care  of  the 
Nation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  authorities,  and  that  they 
should  be  looked  after  and  brought  up  to  date  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ordinary  King’s  highway  is. 

6408.  You  mean  that  these  privately-owned 
bridges — bridges,  we  will  say,  of  Railway  Companies  or 
Canal  Companies — should  be  taken  over  by  the  road 
authorities,  and  brought  to  a strength  sufficient  to 
carry  the  present  traffic  ? — That  is  our  opinion. 

6409.  I suppose  that  you  would  not  say  all,  but  all 
on  important  roads  ? — Unfortimately,  our  particular 
industry  takes  us  into  many  by-roads  and  by-ways, 
as  you  can  imagine,  going  to  people’s  private  houses, 
and  especially  country  houses. 

6410.  You  may  have  to  go  down  almost  any  by- 
road ? — We  do. 
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- 6411.  Level  crossings  over  railways  are,  I suppose, 
a great  nuisance  to  you  ? — I think  our  opinion  is 
that  Railway  Companies  should  be  made,  wherever 
it  is  practicable,  to  provide  an  alternative  in  the  way 
of  a bridge  or  viaduct,  or  sunken  road,  or  something 
like  that. 

6412.  At  whose  cost  is  it  to  be  done  : is  the  Railway 
Company  to  do  it  ? — I think  that  the  original  altera- 
tion should  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Railway  Companies. 
They  have,  during  a long  period  of  years,  received  the 
benefit  of  being  able  to  go  over  the  public  highway. 

6413.  There  are  a certain  number  of  bridges  and 
ferries  in  this  Country,  and  I believe  some  roads, 
where  tolls  are  exacted  ; is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

6414.  You  think  that  they  ought  to  be  freed  ? — 
Most  emphatically. 

6415.  There  are  a good  many  of  them,  are  there 
not,  across  the  Thames  in  the  Berkshire  and  Oxford- 
shire district  ? — Yes,  and,  of  course,  in  Scotland  there 
are  quite  a number  of  ferries. 

6416.  I suppose  that  your  vehicles  pay  a higher  toll 
than  the  smaller  car  ? — Yes.  The  toll  goes  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds  when  it  comes  to  heavy  and  bulky 
vehicles. 

6417.  Now  we  come  to  a few  observations  which 
you  make  on  Lord  Cecil’s  Road  Vehicles  Regulation 
BiU.  We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  this.  I do 
not  know  that  I need  go  through  them  all  with  you. 
In  your  sub -heading  (ii)  of  paragraph  9 you  speak 
about  a mechanical  check  on  speed.  Do  you  think 
that  that  is  impossible  ? — I thinli  it  would  be  very 
dangerous.  While  we  have  suggested  retairung  a 
speed  limit,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  right  to 
put  a mechanical  check  on  any  particular  vehicle, 
because,  as  you  Imow,  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many 
accidents  saved  by  acceleration  as  there  are  by 
braking. 

6418.  We  will  pass  on  to  your  paragraph  10, 
railway  transport.  I suppose  that  you  are  brought 
into  relation  with  the  Railway  Companies  a great 
deal  ? — We  are  in  very  close  relationship  with  the 
Railway  Companies. 

6419.  Have  your  relations  with  the  Railway 
Companies  been  friendly  and  satisfactory  as  a rule  ? — 
Dming  the  last  two  years  we  have  built  up,  I think 
I might  say,  a friendship  with  the  big  Groups.  I 
would  like  to  put  it  on  record  that  the  Railway 
Companies  have,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
gone,  I might  say,  out  of  their  way,  and  done  every- 
thing, or,  at  any  rate,  most  things  that  we  think  are 
practicable  to  help  and  to  encourage  our  traffic. 
They  want  our  traffic.  We  realise  that  over  certain 
distances  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  rail  than 
it  is  to  use  the  road,  and  we  are  quite  willing  to  do  so. 
As  an  Association,  we  are  pointing  this  out  to  our 
members,  and  the  Railway  Companies  have  come 
half  way  to  meet  us  wherever  we  have  found  any 
difficulty  with  regard  to  prices,  rates,  accommodation, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  For  instance,  only  this 
morning  I was  in  touch  with  the  London,  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway  with  regard  to  some  vans  which 
are  going  to  Loch  Awe,  in  Scotland.  They  pointed 
out  to  me,  as  I Imew  already,  that  there  was  no  crane 
at  Loch  Awe  suitable  for  dealing  with  these  vans. 
They  suggested  that  if  I would  let  them  luiow  the 
date  they  would  have  a travellmg  crane  ready.  That 
is  far  better  than  my  having  to  send  a road  van  from 
here  to  Scotland. 

6420.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  could  give 
me  any  general  idea  of  what  proportion  of  your 
business  goes  by  rail  and  what  proportion  goes  by 
road  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not.  Before  the  War,  of 
course,  a large  proportion  went  by  rail — the  alter- 
native means  were  not  so  easy  ; but  since  the  War  the 
railway  companies  have  rather  complained  that  they 
have  lost  practically  all  our  traffic.  That  was 
accounted  for  by  the  number  of  vehicles  that  were 
flooded  on  to  the  roads.  As  you  know,  the  War  Office 
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disposed  of  some  thousands  of  vehicles  and  they  were 
taken  up  by  men,  very  often  ex-Army  transport  men, 
who  imagined  they  could  run  transport  businesses; 
Those  vehicles  had  got  to  be  worn  out  and  done  away 
with.  But  during  the  last  year  or  two  we  have  been 
getting  back  to  rail  traffic.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the 
railway  companies  want  or  say  they  have  the  right  to 
expect.  I do  not  know  where  the  “ right  ” comes  in, 
but  that  is  the  word  they  use.  On  the  other  hand  we, 
as  an  Association,  are  doing  all  we  can  to  point  out  to 
our  members  where  it  is  not  economical  to  run  by 
road. 

6421.  Up  to  what  distance  do  you  think  it  is 
economical  to  run  by  road,  and  over  what  distance 
do  you  think  it  is  better  to  employ  the  rail  ? I take 
it  that  when  you  employ  the  rail  your  whole  pan- 
technicon, or  van,  is  put  bodily  like  a container  on  to 
the  rail  and  then  taken  off  again  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
That  depends  largely  upon  the  quantity — that  is,  the 
number  of  vans  one  has  to  send  and  the  distance  of  the 
resident  at  either  end  from  a railway  station.  If  the 
distance  is  handy  and  it  is  possible  for  the  railway 
company  or  the  private  contractor  to  supply  the 
necessary  road  haulage  at  the  terminals,  we  do  not 
consider  it  is  economic  to  send  a motor-van  more  than 
about  100  miles. 

6422.  You  mean  on  the  road  ? — Yes,  on  the  road. 

6423.  Over  100  miles  in  such  cases  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  send  by  rail  ? — Yes  ; but  there  are 
many  factors.  I myself  have  had  worked  out  some 
dozens  of  suggested  jobs,  working  them  out  in  the 
various  methods,  and  most  often,  from  the  removal 
contractor’s  point  of  view,  it  is  most  economical  to 
use  yoru  own  vans  and  take,  say,  two  loads — that  is 
to  say,  a car  and  a trailer — to  the  other  end,  put  the 
remaining  vans  on  rail  and  allow  your  own  road 
transport  to  deal  with  them  at  the  terminals. 

6424.  At  all  events  you  are  putting  a considerable 
volume  of  traffic — and  it  is  an  advantage  to  you  to 
do  so — on  the  rail  ? — Yes,  it  certainly  is.  If  you 
carry  out  the  removal  of  10  van  loads  by  road  there 
is  a great  deal  of  capital  tied  up  for  a number  of  days  ; 
whereas  if  you  put  your  vans  on  rail  it  frees  your 
vehicles  to  do  other  work. 

6425.  Are  the  railway  rates  satisfactory  as  a rule  ? — 
The  railway  rates  are,  I might  say,  satisfactory.  We 
are  in  a rather  peculiar  position  in  that  respect.  When 
a person  has  to  move  he  has  to  move,  and  whatever 
the  railway  company  charge  us  we  charge  the 
customer. 

6426.  You  are  hi  a position  to  charge  the  customer 
what  you  like  if  he  has  to  move  ? — Unfortunately 
there  are  too  many  of  us  in  the  business. 

6427.  So  competition  does  come  hi  ? — The  railway 
companies  have  reduced  their  rates  with  the  idea, 
of  course,  of  getting  the  traffic  back  from  the  road  ; 
they  have  to  keep  their  rates  at  such  a level  as  to 
make  it  economical  for  us  to  send  by  rail. 

6428.  I have  been  through  your  Memorandum  ; 
is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  before  I ask  my 
colleagues  to  put  some  questions  to  you  ? — I do  not 
think  so.  Sir.  You  have  taken  me  through  very  fully, 
I thhik.  But  I did  want  to  make  that  point  about 
the  helpfulness  of  the  railway  companies. 

6429.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  ask  you  a 

question  about  your  rolling  stock.  Does  aU  your 
rolling  stock  to-day  consist  of  motor  vehicles,  or  do 
you  still  use  some  horse-drawn  traffic  ? — That  is  a 
point  I am  glad  you  have  asked.  While  the  Association 
are  not  sure  as  to  the  actual  number  of  motor  vehicles 
owned  by  its  members,  it  estimates  the  number  at 
about  6,000.  We  think  we  have  about  an  equal 
number  of  horsed  vehicles. 

6430.  It  is  about  equally  divided  ? — -That  is  so. 

6431.  I thinlr  you  pay  no  taxation  on  your  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  do  you  ? — No  ; but  we  are  not 
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objecting  to  that.  As  you  see  in  our  Memorandum, 
we  suggest  that  all  road  vehicles  should  bear  a portion 
of  taxation. 

6432.  Yes,  I see.  I want  now  to  ask  you  a question 
on  the  subject  of  speed.  Are  any  of  your  fleet  of 
motor  vehicles  fitted  with  four-wheel  brakes  ? — No, 
I do  not  think  so. 

6433.  The  foirr -wheel  brake  at  the  present  moment 
is  applied  to  the  ordinary  motor-car  and  light  van, 
but  not  to  your  heavy  vehicles  ? — No. 

6434.  Are  all  your  vans  driven  by  petrol,  or  have 
you  some  driven  by  steam  ? — There  are  some  steam 
vehicles  belonging  to  members  of  the  Association  ; 
I think  it  is  chiefly  a question  of  wearing  them  out 
before  they  are  done  away  with  ; they  are  not  looked 
upon  as  economical  or  altogether  suitable  to-day. 

- 6435.  Now  on  the  subject  of  tests.  I understood 
from  a reply  you  gave  to  the  Chairman  that  your 
Association  is  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  test  being 
carried  out  with  regard  to  efficiency  in  driving  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6436.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  other  Witnesses 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  evolve  any  system 
of  testing  a would-be  driver  which  would  really  give 
any  indication  as  to  whether  he  was  fit  to  go  on  the 
road  or  not.  There  has  been  a suggestion  from  one  or 
two  Witnesses,  I think,  that  the  test  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to  pass.  Would  you  agree 
with  that  ? — Not  altogether  ; because  I think  it  is 
recognised,  anyway  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
there  are  few  better  drivers  on  the  road  than  those 
belonging  to  the  large  bus  companies. 

6437.  I agree. — And  they  have  to  pass  a test. 

6438.  But  I suppose  if  motorists,  or  whoever  the 
drivers  are,  had  to  pass  a test — I believe  about 
200,000  new  drivers  come  on  the  road  every  year — it 
would  entail  a very  large  number  of  officials,  would  it 
not,  to  test  those  individuals  coming  up  for  tests  ? — I 
have  no  definite  plan  to  put  before  you,  but  I think 
some  arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  vendors  of 
motor-cars.  They  in  their  efforts  to  sell  cars  would 
probably  be  in  a position  to  act  as  examiners.  I do 
not  know  ; that  is  only  a suggestion  I put  forward. 

6439.  Now  one  other  question.  You  have  seen,  I 
suppose,  a copy  of  the  new  Bridges  Bill  which  is 
before  Parhament  at  the  present  time  ? It  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Londonderry 
not  very  long  ago.  Do  you  approve  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  ? — Generally  speaking,  yes. 

6440.  I see  that  in  Clause  3,  if  there  is  any  question 
of  making  Orders  to  reconstruct  the  bridges,  applica- 
tion can  be  made  to  the  responsible  Minister  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  bridge  or  the  highway  authority. 
That  is  to  say,  the  user  of  the  roads,  like  yourselves, 
for  instance,  is  not  enabled  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  obhge  the  Minister  to  take  any  action  ? — I take 
it  that  the  highway  authority  would  take  action  on 
pressure  from  the  user. 

6441.  And  that  would  satisfy  you  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6442.  (Lord  Northampton)  : What  proportion  of 
your  vehicles  are  of  the  pantechnicon  type  ? I do  not 
know  whether  “ pantechnicon  ” is  a trade  expression, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  known  to  the  public,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  a word  which  was  coined  by  the  great  grandfather 
of  the  present  owner  of  the  “ The  Pantechnicon  ” that 
I manage. 

6443.  You  know  the  vehicle  I mean  ? — Yes. 

6444.  What  proportion  of  your  vehicles  are  they  ? — 
I should  not  think  there  are  20  per  cent.,  as  far  as  the 
motors  are  concerned. 

6445.  Do  you  include  among  your  members,  dealers 
in  furniture  who  own  their  own  vehicles  ? — Dealers  in 
furniture  very  often  have  a separate  department.  For 
instance,  firms  like  Maples  or  Whiteleys  or  Harrods 
are  dealers  in  furniture,  but  they  have  a large  separate 
fleet  of  vehicles  for  removal  purposes  only. 


6446.  Are  they  members  of  yom  Association  ? 

Yes,  they  are. 

6447.  You  talk  about  driving  period.  You  say 
you  will,  if  desired,  give  instances  illustrating  the  need 
of  securing  some  measure  of  elasticity  in  the  applica- 
tion  of  the  suggested  provision.  I do  not  think  you 
have  told  us  anything  about  that  in  particular.  Have 
you  any  elaboration  of  that  to  make  ? — We  agree  with 
our  friends  on  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  that  some 
period  should  be  fixed.  It  is  not  right  that  a man 
should  have,  in  order  to  retain  his  job  (if  I may  so  put 
it)  to  drive  for  an  indefinite  period ; there  is  a 
liability  that  it  might  be  the  cause  of  accident  or  other 
inconvenience  to  road  users.  But  we  maintain  that 
there  should  be  a certain  amormt  of  elasticity  given 
for  particular  trades.  As  I instanced  just  now,  take 
a distance  of  100  miles,  especially  wdth  a poor  family, 
they  have  to  be  put  into  their  new  house  the  same 
night ; while  the  driver  is  on  duty  he  is  certainly  not 
driving  the  whole  period  ; he  has  a period  of  four  or 
five  hours  while  the  vans  are  being  loaded,  and  a similar 
period  while  they  are  being  miloaded  ; he  is  not  like 
a char-a-banc  driver  who  has  to  start  at,  say,  9 o’clock 
the  next  morning  to  do  another  run  ; he  is  likely  to 
spend  a day  hi  the  yard  doing  nothing. 

6448.  How  long  would  it  take  one  of  your  pantech- 
nicon vans  to  do  100  mUes  ? — If  you  average  9 or 
10  miles  an  hour. 

6449.  It  would  take  about  10  hours  ? — Yes. 

6450.  You  say  in  paragraph  6 (iii)  that  a period  of 
sixteen  hours,  with  proper  intervals  for  meals,  would 
not  normally  be  exceeded.  That  seems  to  be  a rather 
excessive  driving  period  ? — Sixteen  hours,  I think  I 
am  right  in  saying,  was  the  period  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’ 
Union  ; that  was  his  idea  for  transport  generally, 

6451.  Then  you  go  on  to  say  “ except  in  exceiitional 
circumstances,  such  as  fog.”  But  I should  have 
thought  that  in  fog  a driver  would  get  tired  much 
sooner  than  in  ordinary  circumstances  ? — He  has  to 
be  on  duty  ; he  caimot  leave  his  vehicle. 

6452.  These  are  periods  of  duty  and  not  periods  of 
driving  really  ? — That  is  so.  The  idea  was  rather 
that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a negative  regulation — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  where  we  did  extend  the  peri  od  we  should 
send  a report  to  the  authorised  Minister  who  is  dealing 
with  that  matter,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
railway  companies  send  in  a report  when  an  enghie 
driver  exceeds  his  limit.  I believe  the  railway  com- 
panies in  those  circumstances  send  in  a rejDort. 

6453.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : With  regard  to  the 

question  of  privately-owned  bridges,  I rather  gathered 
from  your  evidence  that  your  views  went  a little 
further  than  the  Bridges  Bill — namely,  that  all 
bridges  on  main  roads,  at  all  events,  should  be 
transferred  to  highway  authorities  ? — That  is  so. 

6454.  Apart  from  special  Order  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  ? — That  is  so. 

6455.  They  should  be  dealt  with  en  bloc,  so  to  speak  ? 
—Yes. 

6456.  Now,  you  referred  to  the  question  of  tolls 
and  said  that  in  Scotland  tolls  were  levied  ? — On 
ferries.  There  are  a number  of  ferries. 

6457.  I thought  you  referred  to  ferries  ? — Yes,  I did. 

6458.  Do  you  suggest  that  tolls  for  ferries  should  be 
abolished  ? — I think  they  should  be  taken  over  in  the 
same  way  as  bridges  when  they  are  a portion  of  the 
King’s  highway. 

6469.  And  provided  by  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes,  or 
the  State,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

6460.  There  is  special  maintenance  there  in  the 
shape  of  providing  a ferry  boat,  whether  it  is  a motor 
boat  or  otherwise,  is  there  not  ? — Yes  ; but  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community  that  the  method  of 
transport  should  be  open  and  free  right  through  the 
country  ; it  is  not  for  the  entire  benefit  of  the  owners- 
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of  vehicles.  After  all,  while  we  work  with  motor 
vehicles  to  earn  our  own  living,  we  are  doing  the  work 
for  the  community  ; we  are  servants  of  the  public. 

6461.  Your  view  is  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
ferry  boats  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  highways  1 — That  is  so. 

6462.  {Mr.  Smith)  : I see  you  are  in  favour  of  proper 
inspection  and  maintenance  of  vehicles  in  efficient 
condition  ? — We  are  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

6463.  You  refer  to  existing  authorities  as  being  the 
best.  What  are  the  existing  authorities  that  you 
have  in  mind,  for  this  purpose  ? — The  local  authorities 
deal  with  hackney  carriages — the  Police  do  in  London 
— that  sort  of  thing. 

6464.  And  you  think  that  is  a satisfactory  authority 
for  dealing  with  it  ? — Not  always,  when  I ride  in 
some  taxi-cabs. 

6465.  You  mean  they  are  not  stringent  enough  ? — 
Yes.  But  that  is  the  idea  we  have. 

6466.  Generally  speaking,  however,  you  accept 
that  ?— That  is  so. 

6467.  Now  with  regard  to  the  number  of  hours. 
I rather  gathered  from  your  observations  that  you 
would  favour  negotiations  by  those  who  have  a 
practical  association  with  the  industry,  within 
limits  ? — That  is  so. 

6468.  Have  you  in  mind  that  regulations  of  that 
description  lead  to  greater  safety  on  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

6469.  In  regard  to  taking  over  these  roads  and 
level  crossings  and  bridges.  That  would  mean  a 
very  great  deal  of  expense  in  the  aggregate,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

6470.  Many  of  these  bridges  to-day  were  put  up 
to  carry  an  entirely  different  form  of  traffic,  and  it 
would  mean  reconstruction  in  many  cases  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

6471.  Is  it  your  view  that  all  this  should  be  treated 
from  the  Road  Fimd  ? — Should  be  treated  from  a 
public  fund,  from  a national  fund.  Whether  the 
Road  Fmid  would  be  sufficient  I cannot  say. 

6472.  It  might  happen,  might  it  not,  that  in  some 
districts  where  you  have  a good  deal  of  waterway 
there  might  be  a number  of  these  bridges,  and  it  might 
be  a hardship  for  the  expense  to  fall  on  the  local 
rates  ? I am  only  seeking  to  ascertain  what  you 
have  in  miird  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  funds 
should  come  to  carry  out  this  change  ? — I think  I am 
right  in  saying  that  in  the  case  of  new  arterial  roads  the 
money  is  drawn  from  various  sources,  and  I think 
that  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  bridges  or  ferries. 

6473.  There  is  always  a very  great  difficulty  in 
seom-ing  this  development,  is  there  not,  because  of 
the  burden  of  local  cost  ? — That  is  so. 

6474.  And  if  this  were  developed,  I have  in  mind 
that  it  might  be  a very  serious  burden  in  some 
districts,  and  that  might  militate  against  the  change. 
I wondered  whether,  in  view  of  that,  you  would 
favour  the  Road  Fund,  if  not  entirely,  very  sub- 
stantially, being  used  for  this  purpose  ? — I think  it 
should  be  used  for  that  purpose  ; for  instance,  in 
regard  to  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  that  are  arteries 
to  the  country  as  a whole  ; when  it  comes  to  by-roads 
which  simply  develop  the  local  neighbourhood,  I 
think  a large  proportion  should  be  borne  by  the  local 
authorities. 

6475.  But  in  those  minor  roads  the  necessity  would 
not  be  the  same,  would  it,  for  the  reconstruction  of 
bridges  ? — No,  not  to  such  a degree. 

6476.  Now  with  regard  to  railway  level  crossings. 
Is  it  your  view  that  negotiations  should  be  entered 
into  with  the  railway  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  their  liability  by  some  lump-sum  pay- 
ment ? You  would  not  suggest  that  the  local 
authorities  should  take  over  the  whole  obligation 
from  the  railway  companies,  would  you  ? — I think 


the  onus  should  be  on  the  railway  companies  of 
replacing  their  level  crossings.  They  have  had  the 
benefit  of  them  for  a large  number  of  years. 

6477.  Is  it  your  view,  then,  that  the  obligation  of 
constructing  a bridge  or  a tunnel,  as  the  case  may 
be — it  might  be  the  one  or  the  other — is  an  obligation 
that  should  be  placed  on  the  railway  company,  and 
then  when  they  have  completed  the  bridge  or  tunnel 
it  should  be  handed  over  to  the  highway  authority  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  The  orchnary  house  owner  is  called 
upon  to  pay  for  a portion  of  his  road  in  the  case  of  a 
new  road,  and  it  is  then  handed  over  to  the  public. 

6478.  In  making  this  transference  you  ask  that  the 
railway  companies  should  be  responsible  for  the 
change,  and  that  afterwards  the  maintenance  should 
be  done  by  the  highways  authority  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
Our  opinion  is  that  level  crossings  are  entirely  out  of 
date  and  should  be  superseded  by  something  better. 
And,  after  all,  the  railway  companies  have  had  the 
privilege  and  the  use  of  crossing  the  King’s  highway 
for  so  many  years  that  they  should  be  prepared  to 
bring  that  method  up  to  date  by  means  of  a bridge  or 
viaduct  and  hand  it  over  to  the  community. 

6479.  {Mr.  Montague)  : I see  that  you  have  put  in 
a wages  agreement  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  of 
the  industry  you  represent  ? — That  is  so. 

6480.  May  I ask  what  that  Joint  Industrial  Council 
includes  ? I imagine  there  are  quite  a number  of 
trade  unions  upon  such  a Council  as  that.  Your 
industry  will  cover  a number  of  trade  rmions,  from 
the  list  I see  here  ? — The  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union. 

6481.  Mainly  2 — Yes.  There  is  an  association 
of  our  own  workers  which  comes  under  that — the 
Workers’  Union  ; they  are  affihated,  I think,  to  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union.  A number 
of  our  men  do  not  travel  about  the  country  in  the 
ordmary  way ; we  have  warehousemen,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

6482.  I see  on  that  list  of  wages  you  have  steam 
wagon  drivers  at  £3  lOs.  a week  and  steam  wagon 
steersmen  at  £2  Is.  &d.  a week.  Wliat  does  that 
difference  in  terminology  mean  ? — A steersman  is  a 
stoker  ; he  does  the  stoking  a lot  of  the  time. 

6483.  {Chairman)  : Does  he  steer  ? — Yes,  he  steers. 
He  takes  the  place  of  the  second  man  on  a railway 
locomotive. 

6484.  But  you  have  not  to  steer  a railway  locomo- 
tive ? — No,  Sir,  you  have  not. 

6485.  {Mr.  Montague)  : Would  he  take  the  place 
of  the  driver  on  occasion  ? — We  find,  as  a matter  of 
practice,  that  the  man  who  is  described  here  as  a steam 
wagon  driver  is  the  man  who  does  the  steering. 

6486.  Do  you  mean  that  the  steering  of  a steam 
wagon  is  a separate  operation  from  driving  it.  I do 
not  quite  follow  ? — It  is  sometimes  arranged  so.  But 
we  find  that  our  men  take  turn  and  turn  about  at  the 
wheel  of  a steam  wagon.  Of  course  there  has  to  be  a 
senior  man  in  charge,  known  as  the  driver,  who  is 
responsible. 

6487.  Yes,  I see  that.  Li  the  course  of  your  evidence 
this  morning  you  made  a reference  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  and 
you  said  that  his  idea  with  regard  to  transport  hours 
of  work  was  16  hours  a day,  I think.  I do  not  think 
I quite  got  that.  WorJd  you  be  so  good  as  to  repeat 
what  you  said  in  that  respect  ? — I am  speaking  entirely 
from  memory.  Mr.  Henderson  was  a guest  at  one  of 
our  meetings  some  little  time  ago,  and  in  outlining 
the  scheme  which  he  would  like  to  see  put  into  force 
he  mentioned  16  hours  as  being  the  time  any  driver 
should  be  in  charge  of  a vehicle. 

6488.  You  mean  the  maximum  time  ? — Yes,  the 
maximum  time. 

6489.  In  cases  of  emergency  ? — No ; that  was  the 
ordinary  day. 
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6490.  An  ordinary  day  ? — Yes.  Personally  I thinlc 
it  is  very  long  ; but  that  was  Mr.  Henderson’s  own 
figure. 

6491.  I cannot  imagine  that  Mr.  Henderson  could 
have  made  such  a statement.  Now,  I quite  appreciate 
the  necessity  of  elasticity  ; that  in  such  an  industry 
as  yours  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a regular 
day  ? — Very  difficult. 

6492.  I quite  understand  that.  At  the  same  time 
I suppose  you  wordd  agree  that  in  the  case  of  a man 
doing  mechanical  work,  if  he  has  his  time  split  and 
he  has  time  off  on  a journey,  it  can  be  hardly  regarded 
as  time  ofi  reaUy  ? — He  is  paid  for  it  all  the  time. 

6493.  Yes,  I know  he  is  ; and  I take  it  you  agree 
that  he  shordd  be  paid  for  it  ? — Certainly. 

■ 6494.  Nobody  questions  that  ? — No. 

6495.  But  having  time  off  is  an  expression  that 
hardly  meets  the  case.  I take  it  you  would  agree 
with  Milton  when  he  says,  “ They  also  serve  who  only 
stand  and  wait  ” ? — Yes. 

6496.  If  one  is  domg  a day’s  mechanical  work,  mere 
waiting  about  is  probably  as  monotonous  as  doing  the 
work  itself  ; the  man  does  not  feel  free  ? — No. 

6497.  I only  put  those  points  because.  I wanted 
rather  to  put  just  the  other  angle  of  the  matter.  I 
realise,  of  comse,  the  necessity  of  elasticity  ? — The 
Secretary  of  my  Association  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
Henderson  in  his  speech  said  this  period  of  16  hours 
would  in  the  ordinary  way  never  be  exceeded,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  length  of  time  would  not  come 
within  measurable  distance  of  16  hours. 

649^  That  is  more  like  what  I should  imagine  he 
would  say.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  power  of 
control  of  trailer  vehicles,  and  said,  or  at  least 
suggested,  that  when  you  have  a number  of  trailers 
behind  a steam  wagon  or  a traction  engine  there  is  a 
corresponding  loss  of  control  ? — That  is  so. 

6499.  That  seems  to  me  rather  to  conflict  with 
some  other  evidence  we  have  had.  Can  you  say  in 
what  way  there  is  a diminution  of  control  ? AVhat 
do  you  mean  by  “ control  ” there  ? Supposing  it 
were  a case  of  putting  three  trailers  on  instead  of  two. 
What  actual  difference  would  that  make  ? — Of  course 
we  do  not  use  more  than  one  trailer.  A larger  number 
is  only  used  in  the  heavy  haulage  trade  where  a 
tractor  is  pulling  vehicles. 

6500.  But  a trailer  in  many  cases  means  a vehicle 
behind  a primary  wagon  ? — Yes. 

6501.  The  existence  of  a trailer  means  a diminution 
in  the  power  of  control  ? — Might  I cite  the  case  of 
skidding  ? 

6502.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at  ? — A skid  with 
a solo  vehicle  can  be  rectified,  of  course,  but  I do  not 
think  there  has  been  evolved  yet  any  means  of 
rectifying  a skidding  trailer. 

6503.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  that  ? It  is  a 
rather  interesting  point  in  view  of  the  evidence  we 
have  had  with  regard  to  trailers.  Is  there  any  other 
technical  point  besides  skidding,  in  regard  to  control  ? 
— I think  that  is  the  chief  thing.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  added  length  to  a vehicle.  Whereas  a 
solo  vehicle  can  get  itself  out  of  a difficulty,  when  a 
man  has  a trailer  behind  it  is  not  so  easy. 

6504.  I suppose  in  removing  furniture,  in  the  case 
of  trailers  you  have  a third  man  behind.  There  is  no 
question  about  that  in  your  particular  industry  ? 
You  would  have  a man  looking  after  the  furniture 
itself,  anyhow,  behind,  would  you  not  ? — Not  neces- 
sarily. The  vans  are  padlocked,  and  there  is  not 
necessarily  anybody  riding  on  the  trailer.  There  is 
always  a second  man  with  the  vehicle  ; I do  not  think 
any  members  of  our  Association  would  send  a car  and 
trailer  away  with  only  a driver. 

6505.  No,  I do  not  mean  that ; I am  talking  of  the 
third  man.  The  point  was  raised  in  evidence  yester- 
day in  another  way  as  to  the  danger  of  dispensing 


with  a third  man  ? — As  a matter  of  practice  there 
are  in  most  oases  more  than  three  men,  because  we 
send  oiu’  staff  with  our  vans  and  there  are  very  often 
four  or  five  men.  In  fact,  one  or  two  firms  have  had 
special  vehicles  designed  with  additional  aoooihmoda- 
tion  on  the  cabs  to  take  quite  a staff  of  men. 

6506.  Personally  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
more  than  the  driver  and  steersman  in  the  case  of  a 
trailer  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  any  help  in  the 
event  of  difficulties. 

6507.  The  point  raised  yesterday  was  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  noise  and  the  driver  not  being  able 
to  hear  on-coming  traffic,  and  also  the  possibility  of 
children  playing  behind  and  getting  into  danger — 
getting  on  to  the  draw-bar  between  the  two  vehicles  ? 
— That  is  a danger,  of  course. 

6508.  You  thinli  it  is  desirable  to  have  a third  man  ? 
— If  the  third  man  is  travelling  in  the  cab  of  the 
primary  vehicle — the  car  itself — I do  not'  think  ho 
could  hear  or  see  any  more  than  the  driver. 

6509.  That  is  so.  Now  bne  other  matter.  With 
regard  to  this  question  of  bridges  and  the  old  fashioned 
nature  of  their  structure.  You  at  times  have  heavy 
loads  and  you  find  the  same  difficulty  that  other 
industries  have  foimd  with  regard  to  particular 
bridges  being  barred — you  camiot  use  them  and  you 
must  go  some  other  way  round.  I want  to  ask  you 
this  : Supposing  a firm  has  a long  journey  of,  say, 
100  miles,  or  perhaps  more  in  some  oases,  would  the 
question  of  route  be  decided  by  the  driver,  or  would 
there  be  some  systematized  means  of  planning  out  a 
route  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  done  from  the 
office. 

6510.  Does  that  mean  it  would  be  possible  to  collect 
information  ? — It  would  be  very  very  difficult.  We 
do  to  a large  extent ; we  have  lists  and  special  maps, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ; but  we  frequently  have 
drivers  coming  home  with  their  speedometers,  or  logs, 
showing  10,  15  or  20  miles  farther  has  been  done  than 
was  jDlanned  out. 

6511.  That  was  not  quite  what  I meant.  If  that 
kind  of  thing  is  done  systematically  with  plans  by  the 
head  offices  of  different  firms,  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  get  some  general  idea  of  how  much  time  is  lost  by 
the  out-of-dateness  of  bridges  and  level  crossings,  and 
so  on  ? — We  think  we  might  obtain  for  you  a very 
rough  idea,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  very 
acciorate. 

(Mr.  Montague)  : Do  you  think  that  would  be  of 
value  to  the  Commission,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

(Chairman)  : If  you  could  get  some  accurate  infor- 
mation. But  I think  the  Witness  says  he  does  not 
see  his  way  to  give  us  anything  very  specific. 

(Mr.  Montague)  : That  was  in  answer  to  what  he 
thought  I was  putting  to  him.  But  I thinlr  it  is 
possible  to  get  fairly  accurate  information  of  how 
much  time  is  lost,  upon  the  average. 

(The  Witness)  : Yes,  we  could  probably  over,  say. 
six  months,  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  that  is  lost. 

6512.  (Chairman)  : If  you  care  to  put  in  a paper 
we  shall  be  very  glad  ? — I would  hke  to  remind  you 
that  our  loads  do  not  compare  with  some  haulage 
contractors  in  weight ; we  carry  comparatively  light 
loads  in  view  of  modem  transjDort. 

6513.  (Mr.  Montagus)  : You  mean  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  get  the  information  from  the  other  people  ? 
— No  ; but  if  we  are  driven  to  a roundabout  route 
there  will  be  more  means  for  dealing  with  it.  Then, 
again,  we  have  to  go  to  out-of-the-way  places  where 
the  ordinary  haulage  contractors  carrying  goods  to  a 
factory,  or  to  a dealer,  would  not  have  to  go.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  we  have  to  go  to  country  houses 
and  farm  houses  and  all  sorts  of  places  like  that. 

6514.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Are  the  vehicles 

owned  by  the  members  of  your  Association  owned 
only  by  large  furnishing  firms,  or  is  a proportion  owned 
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Ey  persons  or  firms  who  are  solely  hirers  ? — I am  not 
quite  sure  that  I understand.  Do  you  mean  by 
“ hirers,”  purely  removal  contractors  ? 

6616.  They  may  be  other  vehicles  as  well.  But  it 
has  been  suggested  here  by  a Witness  that  private 
owners  of  vehicles,  like  large  firms,  ought  to  be 
prohibited  from  taking  retrun  loads.*  Have  you 
anything  to  say  about  that  ? — I do  not  think  it  touches 
our  particular  trade  ; I presume  the  Witness  was 
referring  more  to  the  ordinary  carrying  trade. 

6516.  Take  large  London  firms  hke  Harrods  or 
Maples  who  I suppose  own  a great  mnnber  of  pan- 
technicons ? — Yes. 

6517.  And  use  them  for  their  own  business  ? — They 
have  a large  number  of  what  they  call  built-on  bodies. 

6618.  Never  mind  what  they  are — they  are  used  for 
their  own  business  ?. — Yes. 

6619.  Do  these  firms  sometimes  advertise  and  take 
return  loads  ? — No. 

6520.  Theyneverdo  ? — There  are  one  or  two  firms  in 
the  country  which  advertise  return  loads.  But  I 
would  like  to  mention  here  that  we  as  an  Association, 
in  order  to  avoid  lost  running,  have  a return  load 
bureau.  That  is  to  say,  if  I to-morrow  am  sending 
four  vans  to  York  I immediately  telephone  to  the 
Secretary  of  our  Association  here,  and  he  has  notifi-- 
cation  from  all  other  firms  in  the  north  of  England 
who  want  loads  brought  back,  and  we  thus  work  among 
ourselves. 

6521.  I want  to  Imow  whether  you  agree  with  the 
former  Witness  who  said  that  such  firms  should  be 
prohibited  from  taking  return  loads  ? — I do  not  agree 
there,  because  it  is  not  m the  interest  of  anyone  that 
vehicles  should  be  rrnming  about  the  country  empty. 

6522.  Then  in  that  case  you  differ  from  the  other 
Witness  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6623.  (Chairman):  Are  there  any  further  points  you 
wish  to  bring  before  us,  Mr.  Coombe  ? — I do  not  think 
so.  Sir.  But  I would  like  to  make  quite  clear  the 
point  about  return  loads. 

*Q.  5786  et  seq,  page  401. 


6524.  Yes,  that  is  rather  interesting.  I think  the 
question  arose  in  this  way.  It  was  a complaint  made 
by  a Witness'  on  behalf  of  the  haulage  contractors — ^ 
that  is  to  say,  people  not  working  for  a particular 
firm — who  were  prepared  to  take  on  any  job  by 
contract,  that  the  private  delivery  vans  of  tradesmen 
^big  firms  for  that  matter — frequently  brought 
back  return  loads  rather  than  come  back  empty  ; 
and  I think  I am  right  in  saying  the  Witness  suggested 
that  that  should  be  prohibited.  Of  course,  that 
applied  really  to  much  smaller  vehicles  than  yoius. 
It  might  apply  to  ordinary  dehvery  vans  taking  goods' 
to  shops,  and  so  on.  But  the  principle,  of  course, 
would  be  applicable  in  your  case,  too  ; and  I mider- 
stand  that  what  you  do  is  that  you  get  return  loads 
if  possible  T — Yes.  We  deprecate  empty  running. 

6525.  When  you  get  return  loads  you  mean  you 
get  return  loads  of  furniture,  or  do  you  take  anything  ? 
— No  ; all  furniture.  That  is  one  thing  we  do  strongly 
insist  upon. 

(Mr.  Montague)  : Was  not  the  real  point  the 

question  of  uneconomical  ruiming  just  for  the  sake 
of  not  having  an  empty  return  jomney  ? 

6526.  (Chairman)  : As  I understand  it,  the  Witness 
says  they  only  take  return  loads  of  finniture,  and  not 
what  you  may  call  general  merchandise  ? — No,, 
because  it  would  interfere  very  often  with  the  cleanli- 
ness of  our  vans.  Some  of  our  lift  vans  are  jDadded 
inside,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

6527.  -You,  and  I venture  to  think  quite  properly, 
try  to  obviate  empty  running  of  your  furniture  vans  ? 
— Yes,  as  furniture  vans. 

(Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I think  it  is  a different 
problem  from  that  of  the  previous  Witness. 

(Chairman)  :■  Yes. 

(Witness)  : From  my  knowledge  of  the  big  stores— 
and  I come  into  close  contact  with  them — I do  not 
thinlt  they  ever  use  their  dehvery  vans  for  collecting 
goods  back  to  their  depots. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Coombe. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


Sib  Georgb  Behabbell,  D.S.O.,  called  and  examined. 


6528.  (Chairman)  : You  have  come  to  speak  to  us 
as  President  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers 
and  Traders,  and  you  have  submitted  the  Memo- 
randum we  have  before  us  ? — That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  22. 

MEMORANDUM 

.SUBMITTED  BY 

Sib  George  Behabbell,  D.S.O., 

OH  BEHALE  OE  THE 

Society  of  Motor  Manufactubebs  and 
Traders  Ltd. 

1.  Sir  George  Beharrell  is  President  of  the  Society 
of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  Limited,  and 
also  Managing  Director  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Com- 
pany Limited,  and  Director  of  Imperial  Airways 
Limited.  In  these  and  previous  capacities  on  the 
Executive  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  as  Assistant 
Inspector-General  of  Transportation  in  all  theatres 
of  the  War,  and  Director  General  of  Finance  and 
Statistics  at  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  he  has  had 
experience  in  the  consideration  of  transport  problems 
from  a national  standpoint. 

2.  Witness  appears  before  the  Royal  Commission 
as  representative  of  the.  Society  of  Motor  Manu- 


fact'urers  and  Traders  Limited.  The  Society  has  been 
established  since  1902,  and  has  1,150  members.  It 
represents,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of 
the  manufacturers  of  and  concessionaires  for  motor 
oars,  commercial  (petrol,  steam  and  electric)  vehicles, 
motor  components,  accessories  and  tyres,  as  well  as 
oil  companies  and  other  allied  interests.  The  Society 
was  established  to  promote  and  protect  the  motor 
industry  and  trade,  and  generally  to  watch  over  and 
protect  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  group  of 
industries  centred  round  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

3.  Apart  from  the  importance  of  the  motor  industry 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  later,  AVitness  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  its  great  importance  during  the  late 
War,  and  will  also  emphasise  the  fact  that  since  that 
time  vast  strides  have  been  made  in  the  further 
mechanisation  of  many  units  of  the  army.  The 
industry  is  also  admitted  to  have  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  in  mamtaming  all  essential  services 
of  public  life  during  tunes  of  civil  emergency. 

The  motor  industry,  however,  can  only  continue 
to  be  of  the  maximum  value  in  such  emergencies  if 
no  undue  handicap  is  placed  upon  its  natural  and 
economic  development. 

4.  The  economic  value  of  the  motor  industry  to  the 
State  is  indicated  by  the  statistics  of  employment  and 
volume  and  value  of  production  and  overseas  trade 
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given  in  Appendix  “ A ” and  submitted  herewith.* 
Fi’om  the  figures  contained  in  Part  I of  the  Appendix 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  1924  the  value  of  production 
was  £93,819,000,  while  200,272  workpeople  wei’e 
employed  by  the  firms  returning  schedules  for  the 
motor  and  cycle  trades.  Since  then  a further  con- 
siderable expansion  has  taken  place,  and  although 
official  figures  are  not  available  for  1928,  Witness  is  of 
opinion  that  the  number  will  exceed  240,000.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  employment  figures  given  are 
only  for  those  employed  directly  in  the  manufacture 
of  motors,  motor-cycles  and  cycles.  As  shown  in 
Parts  II  and  III  of  Appendix  “A  ”,  many  more  must 
be  added  before  the  total  number  dependent  upon  the 
industry  as  a whole  is  arrived  at  ; for  example,  there 
are  those  engaged  in  the  rubber  industry,  tyres  forming 
a very  large  percentage  of  the  rubber  manufactiu’es  of 
the  country  and  absorbing  probably  20,000  work- 
people, also  the  large  numbers  engaged  in  garages,  oil 
filling  stations  and  the  like  throughout  the  country 
employing,  according  to  1921  census,  60,000.  This 
figure  has  largely  increased.  There  have  then  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  large  numbers  of  men  driving 
commercial  vehicles,  whether  for  passengers  or  freight 
and  necessary  traffic  staffs,  and  these  can  be  put  at 
roughly  420,000.  Private  chauffeurs  will  add  a 
substantial  number,  as  they  amounted  to  26,000  in  the 
1921  census.  It  is  impossible  to  get  actual  statistics 
for  the  whole  of  these  workers,  but  Witness  is  of 
opinion  that  in  the  aggregate  they  will  amoimt  to 
780,000  as  shewn  in  Part  III,  Appendix  “ A”  ; in 
fact,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total  numbers 
employed  on  the  whole  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain. 
It  might  be  observed  that  these  numbers  do  not 
include  the  vast  army  of  men  employed  on  the 
improvement,  maintenance  and  repair  of  roads,  which 
are  largely  paid  for  by  the  motor  industry,  nor  the 
large  number  of  scouts  provided  by  the  Automobile 
Association  and  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  and 
entirely  paid  for  by  the  motoring  public. 

It  is  desired  to  draw  attention  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  recent  years,  direct  employ- 
ment in  vehicle  manufacturing  having  risen  from 
175,722  in  1923  to  212,815  in  1928.  (See  Part  TV  of 
Appendix  “ A.”) 

5.  The  expansion  in  the  motor  industry  has 
absorbed  directly  much  unemployment,  particularly 
in  the  engineering  trades.  The  industry  has  become 
an  important  customer  of  the  electrical  and  machine 
tool  industries.  The  increased  consumption  of 
materials  such  as  coal,  iron  and  steel,  rubber,  cotton 
and  glass  in  motor  manufacture  during  a period  of 
general  industrial  depressionhas  afforded  an  invaluable 
stimulus  to  the  primary  and  secondary  industries. 
Possibilities  of  future  development  and  the  value  of  a 
prosperous  motor  industry  as  a wealth-producing 
factor  can  be  gauged  from  the  experience  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  country  the  development  of 
the  automobile  industry  is  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  American  prosperity.  Its 
output  leads  all  industries  in  value,  the  number  of  cars 
to  be  produced  dining  1929  being  estunated  at 
5,000,000. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  “ A,”  Part  V,  that 
the  volume  of  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  has 
grown  from  6,259  (cars  and  commercial  vehicles)  in 
1923  to  32,847  in  1928,  yet  the  industry  has  up  to 
now  been  compelled  to  rely  very  largely  on  the  home 
market.  The  export  field  is  a large  and  growing  one, 
and  the  development  of  exports  in  this  and  other 
industries  is  vital  for  the  economic  life  of  the  country, 
but  it  is  only  possible  to  enter  that  field  successfully 
when  the  manufacturers  have  a large  and  steady 
home  demand.  Undoubtedly  the  success  of  the 
American  motor  industry  in  overseas  markets  is  due 
primarily  to  the  enormous  home  demand  which  has 
been  encouraged  and  fostered  in  every  way. 

7.  The  problems  before  the  Commission  primarily 
affect  the  organisers  and  users  of  transport  services 

* The  Appendices  referred  to  in  this  Memorandum 
will  be  found  on  pages  448  to  453. 


in  this  country,  while  the  motor  manufacturing 
industries  are  concerned  with  the  production  of 
commodities  for  home  and  overseas  markets.  Those 
industries  are,  however,  the  Society  submits,  of  such 
high  national  importance,  that  serious  injury  may 
result  to  the  interests  of  the  commimity  unless  the 
conditions  and  requirements  of  both  users  and  manu- 
facturers are  fully  explained  to  the  Commission. 

8.  The  Society  is  in  agreement  with  the  document 
submitted  by  The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Stanley  on  behalf 
of  the  Conference  of  Motor  Organisations.*  In  the 
following  paragraphs  it  is  desired  to  elaborate  those 
points  which  are  of  outstandmg  importance  to  the 
motor  industry. 

9.  In  the  first  place,  the  Society  desires  to  dissent 
most  strongly  from  any  suggestion  that  the  rapid 
development  of  mechanical  road  transport  in  this 
coimtry  has  been  due  to  any  imfair  conditions  enjoyed 
on  the  alleged  grounds — 

(а)  that  motor  vehicles  have  not  contributed 

sufficiently  to  road  costs,  or 

(б)  that  the  contributions  of  the  railways  to  road 

costs  constitute  a subsidy  to  road  motor 
transport. 

The  Society  will  show  that  road  motor  transport  has 
not  enjoyed,  and  does  not  enjoy,  any  advantages  of 
this  kind. 

10.  From  Table  I,  Column  4 of  Appendix  “ B ” it 
will  be  observed  that  road  costs  adjusted  to  the  1924 
level  of  prices  had  increased  from  £26,368,000  in 
1909-10  to  £52,913,902  in  1924-25,  an  increase  of 
100-7  per  cent.  In  considering  these  figures  the  large 
arrears  of  road  construction  and  maintenance  which 
accumulated  during  the  War  period  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  any 
substantial  increase  in  expenditure  had  taken  place  by 
1928,  while  the  receipts  from  motor  vehicle  taxation 
in  that  year  are  estimated  at  £26,500,000  and  from 
the  petrol  tax  £13,000,000. 

11.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  receipts  from 
motor  vehicle  taxation  are  equal  to  the  increase  in 
road  costs  since  the  general  introduction  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  there  is  the  petrol  tax  m addition.  It 
should  be  observed  that  road  costs  increased  from 
£16,483,000  in  1890  to  £26,358,000  in  1910,  or  by 
70-2  per  cent,  (adjusted  figures).  An  annual  rise  in 
road  costs  was  therefore  the  normal  and  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  increasing  population  and  industrial 
development  before  the  advent  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

12.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  disposition 
which  has  grown  up  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  motor  traffic,  to  regard  motor  vehicles 
as  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  road  expenditure.  Apart 
from  motor  traffic,  roads  are  necessary  : — 

(а)  For  strategic  purposes. 

(б)  As  feeders  to  rail  and  canal  systems. 

(c)  As  a general  means  of  transit  for  commercial 
and  social  purposes. 

Roads  are  open  to  the  whole  community,  includmg 
the  railway  companies,  who  are  incidentally  the 
largest  mdividual  road  hauliers,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  out  of  a total  fleet  of  36,677  road  vehicles  owned 
by  the  railway  companies  m 1927,  32,513  were  horse 
vehicles,  which  are,  of  course,  untaxed.  The  con- 
tention that  railways  subsidise  road  transport  through 
contributions  to  local  rates  cannot  be  supported. 
Such  contributions  are  payable  by  the  companies  as 
ratepayers  in  retmn  for  public  services  the  cost  of 
which  is  discharged  from  local  rates.  If  the  railway 
companies  were  relieved  from  all  highway  rates, 
which  would  be  unfair,  the  total  benefit  to  all  the 
companies  would  not  amount  to  1^  millions  sterling. 
The  road  transport  industry  also  pays  rates  in  addition 
to  special  motor  vehicle  and  petrol  taxes. 

13.  The  rapid  success  of  road  transport  has  been 
achieved  by  providing  individual  and  door-to-door 

* Memo.  No.  9,  Vol.  1,  page  196. 
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transportation  of  passengers,  by  saving  time  and 
handling  costs  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and 
generally  by  its  greater  flexibility,  which  has  revolu- 
tionised our  national  transport  equipment.  Such 
service  has  not  been  ajid  cannot  at  present  be  given 
by  any  other  means.  It  is  for  that  reason  and  that 
reason  alone  that  so  overwhelming  a demand  for 
motor  transport  services  has  arisen. 

14.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  commercial 
problems  arising  from  the  effectiveness  of  road  com- 
petition with  rival  means  of  transport  can  be  attributed 
to  its  lower  rates  and  fares.  Actually  the  element  of 
cheapness  is  less  important  than  the  following  advan- 
tages. Road  transport  has  made  it  possible  for 
individuals  or  firms  : — 

(a)  To  own  and  operate  transport  resources 

especially  adapted  for  their  own  require- 
ments. 

(b)  To  command  without  notice  immediate  trans- 

port facilities  for  either  passengers  or  goods 
to  any  destination. 

(c)  To  make  accurate  estimates  of  delivery  time 

based  upon  the  known  speed  of  the  vehicle 
and  to  rely  upon  prompt  and  pimctual 
delivery  with  a minimum  risk  of  loss,  leak- 
age or  breakage.  In  many  cases  heavy 
costs  of  packing  are  avoided 

15.  These  causes  have  led  to  so  rapid  a develop- 
ment of  road  transport  that  according  to  an  estimate, 
the  basis  of  which  the  Witness  is  ready  to  explain  and 
justify  if  the  Commission  desires,  at  least  4,000,000,000 
net  ton-miles  are  now  being  worked  on  roads  yearly, 
as  against  the  19,000,000,000  net  ton-miles  which  are 
worked  on  railways,  and  the  road  figure  is  steadily 
rising.  This  figure  of  4,000,000,000  requires  careful 
explanation,  as  it  is  by  no  means  confured  to  traffic 
competitive  with  rail.  It  includes  such  traffic  as  that 
from  rail  to  warehouse  or  shop.  It  includes  also 
traffic  from  shop  to  consumer,  and  Witness  is  of 
opinion  that  these  latter  represent  a large  proportion 
of  the  traffic.  Therefore  any  steps  taken  to  impose 
restrictions  on  road  transport  because  of  the 
“ differences  ” as  compared  with  rail  would  also 
affect  this  large  and  important  traffic  (non-competitive 
with  rail)  and  would  inevitably  increase  the  cost  of 
living. 

16.  The  Society  desires  to  dissent  most  strongly 
from  another  proposition  which  appears  to  have  been 
put  forward  by  Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  I’ailway 
companies.  It  was  contended  that  the  railway  com- 
panies are  subject  to  a number  of  statutory  obligations, 
which,  coupled  with  the  alleged  preferential  treatment 
of  road  transport  m the  matter  of  liability  for  economic 
costs,  have  the  effect  of  artificially  and  unfairly 
stimulating  and  increasuig  the  diversion  of  traffic 
from  rail  to  road  and  extending  the  ojperations  of 
road  transport  beyond  its  economic  sphere.  It  was 
suggested  that,  as  it  might  not  be  possible  to  relieve 
the  railway  companies  from  their  statutory  obliga- 
tions without  creating  confusion  and  strong  opposition 
by  the  trading  interests,  the  position  could  be  best 
dealt  with  by  imposing  corresponding  burdens  on 
road  transport.  In  the  opmion  of  Witness,  such  a 
proposition  has  only  to  be  stated  to  ensure  its  rejection. 

17.  The  statutory  obligations  z’eferred  to  were 
thought  necessary  by  the  Legislature  at  times  when 
the  railway  companies  were  said  to  be  in  possesion  of 
a statutory  monopoly.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  com- 
panies have  never  enjoyed  a complete  monopoly  of 
inland  transport,  since  they  have  always  been  subject 
on  cei'tain  traffics  and  in  certain  localities  to  very 
strong  competition  from  coast-wise  sea  traffic  and 
were  for  a considerable  time  in  strong  competition 
with  the  canal  systems  of  the  country.  This  is  shewn 
by  the  figures  given  in  Appendix  “ C ” showing  the 
traffic  originating  on  non-railway  owned  canals  and 
the  total  net  toimage  engaged  in  the  coast-wise  trade 
m certain  years,  and  illustrating  the  coast-wise 
competition  m the  London  coal  trade. 


18.  Witness  protests  emphatically  against  the 
suggestion  that  the  remedy  for  any  inequitable 
restrictions  to  which  the  railway  companies  may  be 
subject  is  to  be  sought  in  the  imposition  of  j)arallel 
restrictions  on  road  transport.  It  is  urged  that  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
various  forms  of  transport  shorfid  be  to  avoid  artificial 
restrictions  except  to  the  minimum  degree  necessary 
to  ensure  public  safety  and  convenience,  each  particu- 
lar case  being  judged  on  its  merits  and  in  accordance 
with  its  peculiar  conditions.  Any  other  policy  must 
be  a grave  menace  to  national  efficiency. 

19.  State  action  has  already  laid  heavy  burdens 
on  the  road  transport  industry,  particularlj^  at  the 
present  level  of  taxation  which  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately an  average  of  £20  per  vehicle  per  annum.  The 
basis  of  taxation  is  set  out  in  Appendix  “ D.”  The 
Society  desires  to  suggest  that  a reduction  in  this 
figure  might  well  produce  a greater  aimual  road 
revenue.  Large  revenues  have  been  realised  in  the 
United  States  by  low  imit  taxation  acting  as  a stimulus 
to  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  application  of  the 
revenues  to  a far-sighted  road  construction  policy. 
An  international  comparison  in  sterling  of  the  annual 
taxation  on  typical  motor  vehicles  is  contained  in 
Table  II  of  Appendix  “ B.”  From  this  table  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  January,  1928,  the  level  of  miit 
motor  taxation  in  Great  Britain  was  substantially 
higher  than  in  other  principal  motor-using  countries. 
The  subsecj^uent  imposition  of  the  petrol  tax  in  this 
cormtry  has  accentuated  the  discrejzancy. 

20.  Moreover,  the  Government  has  adopted  the 
vicious  and  imeconomic  principle  of  raising  general 
revenue  by  the  taxation  of  road  transport.  Raids  of 
£7,000,000  and  £12,000,000  respectively  in  the  years 
1926  and  1927  have  entirely  exliausted  the  accumu- 
lated Road  Fmid,  while  in  addition  annual  quotas  of 
£3,500,000  and  £4,000,000  and  £17,500,000  have  been 
diverted  to  the  General  Exchequer  from  motor  tax 
revenue  hi  the  years  1926,  1927  and  1928  respectively. 
Such  a policy  must  tend  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
prices  and  reduce  the  competitive  efficiency  of  our 
industries  in  world  markets.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commission  will  recommend  a policy  wliioh  will 
ultimately  free  transportation  from  special  taxation. 
Li  the  meantime  motor  taxes  should  be  Ihnited  to  the 
mniunum  figure  necessary  to  defray  the  increased 
cost  incurred  by  the  community  m adapting  our  road 
system  to  the  needs  of  modem  road  transport,  thus 
helpmg  to  solve  the  most  imj)ortant  problem  created 
by  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  road  transport, 
viz.,  the  provision  of  adequate  road  space  for  traffic. 

21.  As  regards  the  regulation  and  control  of  road 
vehicles,  the  passing  of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  is  long 
overdue.  Its  passage  into  law  should  help  materially 
towards  the  solution  of  many  difficulties,  since  there 
is  a well-established  policy  of  successful  co-operation 
between  the  motor  organisations  and  the  Ministrj- 
of  Transport  regarding  such  regulations.  As  regards 
constructional  requirements  for  public  service  or 
other  road  vehicles,  the  continuation  of  the  policy  of 
consultation  between  the  Ministry  and  mdustrial 
organisations  will  ensm’e  that  due  attention  is  paid  to 
their  effect  upon  technical  progress  and  the  competitive 
situation  m world  markets. 

22.  The  dorninant  public  interest  m the  long  run 
is  not  the  protection  of  any  one  means  of  transport 
agamst  the  inevitable  effect  of  economic  forces,  but 
the  progressive  development  of  the  most  economic 
and  efficient  system  of  national  transportation.  For 
this  pm’pose  the  various  forms  of  transport  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  in  the  directions  to  which 
each  is  best  suited  by  its  peculiar  facilities. 

23.  The  test  of  the  need  for  a transport  service  is 
the  public  demand  for  it,  and  co-ordination  will  be 
best  effected  by  the  normal  interplay  of  economic  and 
commercial  forces,  subject  only  to  such  legislative 
safeguards  as  may  be  found  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  public  interest.  Above  aU,  the  vaiious  transport 
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■agencies  should  be  allowed  to  develop  without 
preferential  treatment,  assistance  or  differentiation  as 
between  one  another. 

24.  The  indisputable  public  preference  of  road 
transport  for  many  pmrposes,  whether  from  its  superior 
amenities, . convenience  or  economj^  provides  ample 
justification  for  a progressive  and  far-sighted  policy 
of  road  construction,  reconstruction  and  improvement. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  justification  for  an 
extension  of  road  works  at  the  present  time.  Such 
works  will  provide  productive  employment,  will 
increase  the'  competitive  efficiency  of  all  industries  by 
reducing  selling  prices  through  cheaper  transport,  and 
■will  help  towards  a solution  of  housing  and  slum- 
clearance  problems,  with  beneficial  effect  on  to'wn 
planning  and  the  health  of  the  people. 

25.  There  are  at  the  present  time  many  road  works 
•of  a capital  nature  urgently  req'uired  which  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  not  been  put  in  hand. 

The  reluctance  of  local  authorities  to  proceed  with 
these  works  is  often  due  to  the  following  considera- 
tions : — 

(а)  That  the  large  capital  costs  involved,  the 

benefits  of  which  must  to  a great  extent  be 
enjoyed  by  posterity,  carmot  legitimately  be 
financed  from  the  current  revenue  of  local 
rates. 

(б)  That  the  immediate  advantage  from  such 

works  accrues  to  a great  extent  to  through 
traffic,  so  that  their  cost  should  properly  be 
a national  charge  rather  than  one  falling 
upon  local  ratepayers. 

26.  From  all  these  points  of  view  it  is  urged  that  a 
national  road  development  policy  should  be  inaugu- 
rated under  central  control,  and  that  important  road 
works  of  a capital  nature  should  be  financed  by  loans. 


6529.  [Ghairman)  : You  have  had  very  consider- 
able experience  of  transportation,  in  the  War.  in 
■connection  with  one  of  the  great  railways,  and  so 
forth  ? — That  is  so. 

6530.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Society 
which  you  represent  ? — The  Society  is  an  international 
society.  That  is  to  say,  it  embraces  practically  the 
whole  of  the  motor  car  manufactruers  in  this  Cormtry, 
and  accessories  manufacturers,  and  practically  the 
whole  of  the  importers  of  foreign  cars.  It  has  a 
membership  of  about  1,150,  and  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  26  years. 

6531.  By  “ international  ” you  are  referring  to  the 
importers  ? — I am  referring  to  the  importers’  section. 
There  are  two  sections,  the  British  Manufacturers’ 
Section,  and  the  Concessionaires’  Section.  The 
Society,  of  course,  amongst  other  things,  runs  the 
Motor  Show  at  Olympia,  but  it  does  far  more  than 
that.  It  considers  many  questions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  industry,  including  standardisation  of  parts  for 
manufacture,  and  so  on. 

6532.  Generally,  does  it  protect  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturing  trade  ? — Yes,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  distributing  trade.  Although  there  is  a separate 
Society  for  the  distributors,  the  distributors  are 
represented  upon  the  Council  of  the  Society.  • 

6533.  I understand  that  you  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  motor  trade  during  the 
late  War,  and  since  ? — That  is  so.  I think  that,  so 
far  as  the  War  is  concerned,  very  little  need  be  said. 
Those  of  us  who  were  in  contact  with  it  know  how 
helpless  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  not  had  ade- 
quate motor  transport. 

6534.  In  other  ways,  in  peace  time  it  has  shown  its 
great  utility  ? — That  is  so,  and  it  has  found  employ- 
ment, as  I show,  for  very  large  numbers  of  people. 

6535.  I think  that  you  are  putting  in  some  figures 
showing  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  ? — That  is  so. 


6536.  You  say  that  in  1924  the  value  of  production 
was  £93,819,000  ? — That  is  so,  with  over  200,000 
people  employed.  Of  course,  the  n-umbers  have  risen 
since  then. 

6537.  It  has  no  doubt  gone  up  veiy  considerably 
since  then  ? — Yes.  It  rose  very  steadily  until  the 
spring  of  1928,  when  there  was  a slight  set  back  on 
the  introduction  of  the  petrol  tax. 

6538.  I think  you  say  that  240,000  are  directly 
employed  ? — That  is  in  the  production  of  the  vehicles 
themselves. 

6539.  To  that  figure  you  have  to  add  a great  many 
others  who  are  drivers,  conductors,  chauffeurs,  and 
so  forth  ? — .And  people  engaged  in  the  rubber  industry, 
for  instance,  which  is  an  item  of  20,000.  Altogether, 
I make  a total  of  780,000  people  who  are  employed  in 
the  motor  industry,  or  in  the  road  transport  industiy. 

6640.  You  mean  to  say  directly  or  indirectly  ? — I 
think  that  “indirectly”  would  cover  a much  wider 
field,  because,  for  example,  you  have  people  in  the 
secondary  industries  supplying  goods  for  the  motor 
industry  which  would  be  a big  figure.  I know  one 
firm  which  takes  many  millons  of  feet  of  glass  a year. 
I have  not  gone  into  the  glass  workers,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  it  is  really  an  important  figure. 

6541.  I see  that  you  say  that  on  the  whole  you 
consider  that  many  more  people  are  employed  in  this 
trade  than  on  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

6542.  In  that,  do  you  take  into  acco'unt  all  the  men 
employed  in  the  railway  workshops  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

6543.  And  by  outside  engine  builders  and  carriage 
builders,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Carriage  & Wagon 
Co.,  of  Birmingham  ? — No,  I do  not  take  those  into 
accomit,  but  I think  that  if  you  were  to  take  the  work 
which  those  firms  do  for  British  railways  you  will  find 
that  the  numbers  employed  are  not  ma-terial  in  dealing 
with  figures  of  this  magnitude.  The  bulk  of  the  new 
locomotives  and  carriages  on  British  railways  are 
built  by  the  railway  companies  themselves. 

6544.  A certain  number  of  new  engines  and  rolling 
stock  are  bought  from  these  firms  ? — Yes,  to  some 
extent. 

6545.  You  say  that  there  has  been  a great  develop- 
ment of  the  motor  industiy  in  recent  years  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

6546.  But  there  has  been  a slight  set-back  lately  ? 
— There  was  a set-back  in  1928. 

6547.  You  attribute  that,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
petrol  tax,  do  you  ? — Well,  it  coincided  with  the 
petrol  tax. 

6548.  In  your  view,  the  expansion  of  the  industry 
has  naturally  absorbed  a great  many  people,  and 
assisted  in  the  solution  of  the  very  difficult  question 
of  imemployment ; is  that  so  ? — ^Undoubtedly.  It 
has  employed  a great  many  people  in  the  subsidiary 
trades.  For  example,  taking  the  distressed  cotton 
trade  of  Lancashire,  there  is  one  big  mill  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  which  has  worked  full  time  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  distress,  but  that  is  simply  because 
it  has  been  engaged  exclusively  on  the  production  of 
cord  fabric  for  motor  t3ues. 

6549.  It  assists  other  industries  incidentally  ? — 
Very  markedly. 

6650.  Coming  to  paragraph  6,  I think  that  you 
point  out  that  we  are  manufacturing  principally  for 
the  home  market  ? — Unfortunately  that  is  true. 

6551.  Are  our  exports  increasing  ? — They  decreased 
in  the  last  year.  They  were  increasing  up  'to  the  end 
of  1927,  but  the  exports  in  1928  showed  a decrease  of 
9 per  cent. 

6552.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that,  because  the 
petrol  tax  here  cannot  affect  exported  cars,  can  it  ? 
Not  directly,  but  it  has  an  indirect  effect,  and  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  elaborate  that  for  one  moment  I 
would  like  to  do  so.  The  position  in  the  home 
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market  is  really  the  ruling  factor,  beoau.se  overseas 
you  are  exposed  to  probably  the  most  relentless  and 
merciless  competition  that  any  industry  has  ever  had 
to  meet.  You  are  there  meeting  the  full  weight,  not 
only  of  the  Continental  manufactruers,  which  is 
by  no  means  so  important,  but  the  great  weight  of  the 
American  manufacturers.  They  have  an  enormous 
home  market.  The  only  way  in  which  to  meet  that 
is  by  constant  reduction  in  prices  ; you  can  get  yoixr 
costs  down  only  if  you  have  a very  steady  home 
market,  and  a rising  production  the  whole  time,  so 
that  you  are,  in  commercial  parlance,  “ killing  the 
overhead.” 

6553.  Quite.  It  is  what  you  ordinarily  call  mass 
production  ? — Mass  production.  The  effect  upon  the 
home  market  through  the  petrol  tax  prevented  our 
manufacturers  from  doing  what  they  might  have  done 
to  meet  the  price  situation  in  these  overseas  markets, 
so  that  although  directly  the  petrol  tax  had  no  effect 
upon  the  export  trade,  indirectly  it  had  quite  a marked 
effect. 

6554.  Therefore  you  hold  that  if  we  had  a bigger 
home  market  it  would  assist  our  exports  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

6555.  I understand  that  you  are  generally  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Memorandum  put  in  by  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley  ?* — That  is  so. 

6556.  Coming  to  paragi’aph  9,  you  wish  to  say 
something  about  a suggestion  which  has  been  made 
that  the  rapid  development  has  been  due  to  mifair 
conditions  enjoyed  in  the  trade  ? — Yes.  It  is  rather 
a common  saying  that  the  road  transport  traffic  has 
been  unfairly  subsidised.  We  dissent  entirely  from 
that  statement. 

6557.  You  put  in  figures  ? — I put  in  a Table,  if  you 
will  let  me  refer  to  it.  Appendix  B,  Table  I.j 

6558.  I am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  go  in  detail 
through  this,  because  we  have  already  had  these 
figures  from  other  Witnesses.  Your  contention  is 
that  the  motor  taxation  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  extra  cost  of  road  maintenance  ? — Yes,  vehicle 
taxation  alone  has  kept  pace  with  the  extra  cost  of 
road  maintenance. 

6559.  Without  the  petrol  tax  ? — Without  the  petrol 
tax. 

6560.  That  has  been  put  before  us  previously.  I 
understand  that  you  agree  with  that  ? — I do.  May 
I say  one  word  of  explanation  on  these  figures  ? 

6561.  Certainly  ? — In  case  they  are  questioned  I 
would  like  to  say  that  some  time  ago  a Sub-Committee 
of  the  Society  which  I represent  and  the  Railway 
Companies  met  together  (I  think  that  it  was  probably 
in  view  of  your  Commission  being  appointed,  but  it 
was  before  it  was  appointed)  to  try  to  see  whether  we 
could  agree  what  were  the  facts,  at  any  rate,  of  certain 
phases  of  the  question.  This  is  one  of  the  agreed 
Tables. 

6562.  It  was  agreed  between  whom  ? — The  Society 
of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Railway  Companies. 

6563.  The  Railway  Companies,  in  fact,  agree  to  this 
Table  ? — They  agree  to  the  figures  in  the  Table.  The 
conclusions  are  ours. 

6564.  The  conclusions  are  yoms  ?— Yes,  but  the 
facts  are  as  agreed. 

6565.  I think  that  we  quite  understand  that  point. 
Commg  to  paragraph  12  you  wish  to  draw  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  maintained,  not  merely 
for  motor  cars,  but  for  a great  many  other  purposes  ? — ■ 
They  always  have  been  an  amenity  of  our  civilisation 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  onwards.  The  Table 
which  we  have  just  referred  to  shows  that  even  before 
the  advent  of  motor  transport  there  was  a progressive 
improvement,  and  a progressive  rate  of  expenditure 
upon  roads. 

* Memo.  No.  9,  Vol.  I,  page  196. 
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6566.  The  great  development  of  mechanical  traffic 
has  been  since  the  War,  has  it  not  ? — The  great 
development.  You  could  say  that  it  began  in  1909-10, 
but  to  a very  small  extent.  The  very  marked  develop- 
ment was  after  the  War,  because  the  production  during 
the  War  was  largely  used  overseas,  although  during 
that  period  it  was  used  to  some  extent  to  relieve 
congestion  on  the  railways  and  take  from  them  traffic 
which  they  were  quite  unable  to  handle. 

6567.  In  paragraph  13  you  point  out  the  particular 
advantages  and  the  special  facOities  that  motor 
traffic  can  confer  upon  the  pubhc  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 
One  requires  very  few  illustrations  to  bring  that  home. 
There  are  many  traffics  where  the  cost  of  packing  and 
preparing  for  transport  is  heavy  as  compared  with 
what  is  necessary  when  you  are  sending  a road 
vehicle  from  door  to  door. 

6568.  You  avoid  unnecessary  handling  ? — Yes,  and 
you  also  avoid  opportunities  for  leakage  and  theft, 
and  other  things,  which  are  so  much  to  be  deplored. 
There  is  another  phase  of  it  to  which  I should  like  to 
call  yoru  attention,  and  that  is  that  the  regularity 
of  certain  deliveries  by  road  is  such  that  it  enables, 
you  to  reduce  the  stock  that  you  have  to  keep  in  a. 
manufacturing  concern.  I know  of  one  concern  alone 
where  the  use  of  road  transport  and  the  regularity  of 
delivery  has  reduced  the  stock  to  be  held  by  £60,000- 
in  value.  That  represents  a considerable  man-ufactm- 
ing  economy.  I am  speaking  now  of  material  which  is 
going  regularly  through  a factory. 

6569.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  motor 
transport  has  been  more  and  more  used,  and,  as  you 
say,  for  commercial  purposes  an  enormous  number  of 
what  you  call  net  ton  miles  are  now  being  worked  on 
the  road  ? — That  is  so. 

6570.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  figure  ? — That 
figure  is  arrived  at  in  this  way  : As  I am  sme  that  you 
■will  expect,  it  is  an  estimate.  I would  like  to  demon- 
strate the  reasonableness  of  the  estimate  to  the 
Commission.  The  number  of  motor  trucks  in  use  in 
1928  was  306,000.  An  assumption  of  15,000  miles  is 
a very  conservative  estimate  for  the  mileage  per 
amium  of  a commercial  vehicle. 

6571.  A motor  truck  ? — Yes.  Assume  that  half  of 
that  mileage  was  done  with  the  vehicle  empty,  that  is 
the  maximmn  munber  of  miles  that  would  be  done 
empty.  As  a rule  the  average  of  loaded  to  total  is 
probably  nearer  60  or  70  per  cent.,  but  I will  assume 
that  half  were  empty.  Assume  an  average  load  of 
2 tons,  then  you  get  the  ton-miles  at  4,590,000,000. 
I have  knocked  off  the  590,000,000  so  as  to  be  quite 
sui'e  that  I am  not  over-stating  the  ton-miles. 

6572.  You  think  that  this  is  a conservative  esti- 
mate ? — I feel  satisfied  that  it  is,  but  I would  like  to 
explain,  if  I may,  that  it  by  no  means  represents 
traffic  entirely  diverted  from  rail.  It  includes  a 
large  amount  of  traffic  delivered  from  rail  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  and  it  includes  traffic  delivered 
from  docks  to,  say,  a flour  mill  in  a dock  area. 

6573.  The  sort  of  traffic  that  before  the  advent  of 
the  mechanically  propelled  vehicle  went  by  horse  and 
cart  ? — By  horse  and  cart,  or  by  barge,  for  example. 
Of  course  there  were  many  ways  in  which  it  could  go. 

6574.  In  fact  it  includes  a great  deal  of  what  I may 
call  the  pre-motor  traffic  ? — Yes. 

6575.  And  a great  deal  of  traffic  which  is  feeding  the 
railway  ? — Yes.  A good  deal  of  it  is  feeding  the 
railway,  or  taking  it  from  the  railway  to  the  ultimate 
point  of  destination. 

6576.  I see  that  you  say  that  in  your  oninion  this 
class  of  traffic  is  larger  than  the  traffi,-o  actually 
diverted  from  the  railway  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  my 
opinion,  but  of  course  it  can  be  only  an  opinion. 

6577.  It  is  an  opinion  based  upon  your  own  experi- 
ence ? — It  is  based  on  experience  and  observation. 
For  example,  if  you  were  to  take  Tottenham  Court 
Road  or  Oxford  Street  this  morning  you  would  see 
some  hundreds  of  motor  lorries  being  loaded  up  by 
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different  firms  like  Maple’s,  Shoolbred’s,  Lewis’s,  and 
similar  shops,  most  of  it  being  for  distribution  in 
what  you  might  call  the  Greater  London  area  ; that 
really  was  not  railway  traffic  at  all. 

6578.  That  is  the  sort  of  traffic  that  never  did  go 
by  rail  ? — To  a very  small  extent,  I should  say,  if 
it  did. 

6579.  In  para^aph  16  I see  that  you  dissent  from 

certain  propositions  which  have  been  put  forward 
by  the  railway  companies  ? — I think  that  taking  the 
national  point  of  view  the  argument  of  the  railway 
companies  seems  to  be  : “ We,  the  Railway  Com- 

panies, are  suffering  under  certain  disabilities  or  dis-  ’ 
advantages,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  we  think  wrongly. 
It  may  not  be  practicable  to  relieve  us  from  our 
burdens,  and  if  that  is  so  then  impose  equally  rmfair 
and  unreasonable  restrictions  upon  our  competitors, 
the  road  transport.” 

6580.  Such  as  what,  for  example  ? — I do  not  quite 
know  what  they  mean.  They  have  a passenger  duty 
on  railways.  I do  not  know  whether  they  suggest 
that  you  should  charge  a passenger  duty  upon  omnibus 
passengers.  If  so,  it  would  be  a very  retrograde  step. 

6581.  I think  that  their  suggestion  was  that  they 
should  be  relieved  of  the  passenger  duty  ? — I think 
that  that  is  the  better  way  in  which  to  approach  it, 
but  when  all  is  said  and  done  if  Parhament  relieves 
them  of  the  passenger  duty  it  is  oifiy  £400,000  to 
divide  amongst  the  four  big  groups.  It  is  really  not 
a substantial  amoimt.  They  have  in  mind,  I take  it, 
the  arrangements  with  regard  to  an  eight-hour  day. 

6582.  You  mean  labour  conditions  ? — Railway 
labour  conditions.  I know  something  of  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers’  Union,  and  I think  that  it  is 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  its  members.  There 
is  no  fear  that  any  hardships  are  imposed.  Some- 
times you  get  a case  of  longer  hours  of  a driver,  but  if 
it  is  going  to  be  an  arduous  journey  I have  seen  no 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  transport  companies  to 
duplicate  their  driving  staff.  Taking  one  case  with 
which  I am  famihar,  which  might  be  termed  a long 
hours  trip  : traffic  comes  from  Lancashire  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  it  travels  through  the  night.  That  is 
certainly  from  the  public  point  of  view  the  best  time 
at  which  it  could  travel.  It  is  at  the  time  when  the 
roads  are  least  congested.  It  arrives  in  Birmingham 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  at  4 or  5 o’clock. 
Sleeping  accommodation  is  provided  for  those  drivers. 
They  use  that  whilst  the  lorries  are  unloaded,  and 
whilst  they  are  reloaded  for  some  other  destination 
in  the  homeward  direction,  and  then  having  had  a 
sleep  they  get  up,  have  some  refreshment,  travel  the 
next  night  and  then  take  a complete  rest  when  they 
get  home. 

6583.  Has  there  been  much  labour  trouble  in  your 
experience  in  the  trade  ? — No.  There  have  been 
occasional  strikes,  for  example,  in  the  London  omni- 
buses, but  I think  that  generally  it  is  reasonably  free 
from  labour  trouble. 

6584.  I think  that  one  grievance  mentioned  by  the 
railways  is  that  they  are  “common  carriers,”  and  they 
are  therefore  obliged,  with  certain  exceptions  such  as 
dangerous  goods,  to  take  any  traffic  that  is  offered, 
and  that  is  not  the  case  with  you.  I am  now  quoting 
what  they  say  ? — That  is  right ; that  is  not  the  case 
with  an  ordinary  haulier  on  the  road. 

6585.  Will  you  object  to  that  ? — I should  think 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  impose. 

6586.  Because  they  might  not  have  the  necessary 
vehicles  ? — Yes. 

6587.  They  might  not  be  able  to  carry  any  traffic 
that  offers  ? — No.  I am  not  quite  sure  that  the  onus 
of  being  a common  carrier  is  a very  real  one. 

6588.  But  still  they  say  that  as  common  carriers 
they  have  to  take  everything  but  you  can  pick  and 
choose,  and  you  naturally  pick  and  choose  the  most 
remunerative  traffic.  What  have  you  to  say  with  re- 
gard to  that  ? They  say  that  you  take  from  them  the 


traffic  which  pays  them  best  ? — I should  dissent  from 
that  entirely.  In  the  first  place,  speaking  as  a railway 
man,  the  traffic  that  paid  best  in  my  day  was  mineral 
ti’aifie. 

6589.  You  were  connected  with  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company  ? — That  was  the  largest  mineral 
carrying  company  in  the  comitry,  and  that  was  the 
traffic  which  undoubtedly  paid  best.  That  is  the 
traffic  which  has  been  less  susceptible  to  road  transport 
competition. 

6590.  I suppose  coal  is  not  carried  on  the  road  ex- 
cept for  very  short  distances  ? — Except  for  very 
shoiii  distances. 

6591.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  it  could  be  in 
large  bulk  ? — It  is  inconceivable,  as  you  say. 

6592.  But  of  course  we  are  told  that  the  coal  traffic 
is  the  sort  of  traffic  on  which  the  rates  are  lowest  ? — 
Undoubtedly,  but  I am  speaking  of  the  profit,  not  the 
rates. 

6593.  The  rates  are  low  but  the  profit  is  large 
because  the  bulk  carried  is  so  great  ? — The  bulk 
carried  is  very  great.  In  a coal  train  you  have  each 
wagon  fully  loaded,  and  the  engine  of  the  train  loaded 
to  its  maximum  capacity.  In  a great  many  cases  it  is 
through  traffic  from  point  of  origin  to  point  of  destina- 
tion. Thez'e  are  exceptions,  but  if  you  take  the  whole 
of  the  coal  traffic  to  London  that  is  one  long  haul. 

6594.  We  will  put  aside  common  carriers  for  the 
moment.  Another  point  that  arises  is  the  complaint 

_ of  the  railways  that  they  have  to  publish  their  rates, 
and  so  on,  and  that  you  have  not  ? — That  is  so. 

6595.  Would  you  object  to  such  a provision  being 
imposed  upon  you  ? — It  is  difficult  to  do  that  because 
of  the  multitude  of  firms  engaged  in  the  business.  One 
firm  may  be  in  one  district,  say,  for  a particular 
journey  and  never  in  that  district  again,  and  to 
impose  on  a small  carrier  the  onus  of  maintaining  a 
rate  book  for  the  whole  of  the  country  would  be  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  any  benefit  which  the  public 
would  receive. 

6596.  As  a matter  of  fact  is  it  not  true  to  say  that 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  carriage  of  goods  by  road  is 
done  by  private  firms  in  the  course  of  their  own  busi- 
ness ; that  is  a much  bigger  business  than  that  of  the 
common  carrier  ? — I should  say  that  that  was  a bigger 
business  undoubtedly,  because  you  observe  in  moving 
about  the  roads  the  large  number  of  vehicles  which  are 
labelled  with  the  names  of  the  firms  whose  products 
they  are  carrying. 

6597.  Of  course  in  that  case  there  is  no  question  of 
rates  ; they  are  carrying  their  own  production  ?■ — 
Precisely. 

6698.  In  paragraph  17  you  refer  to  the  fact  that 
these  statutory  obligations  which  are  imposed  upon 
the  railways  were  imposed  at  a time  when  the  railways 
were  said  to  be  in  possession  of  a statutory  monopoly. 
Have  you  anything  that  you  wish  to  add  ? — I was 
very  struck  by  the  phrase  ‘ ‘ monopoly  ’ ’ which  occurred 
in  the  evidence  which  I read.  I say  at  once,  going 
back  to  my  earlier  days  with  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  we  were  supposed  to  be  a monopoly 
Company  because  there  was  little  or  no  railway  com- 
petition in  that  area,  but  the  railways  as  a whole  were 
not  free  from  competition,  nor  was  the  North  Eastern 
Railway.  There  is  a hugs  traffic  carried  in  competition 
with  the  railways  by  our  canals,  and  by  our  sea  board, 
which  correspond  very  largely  to  the  canal  systems 
on  the  Continent. 

6599.  I suppose  that  then  the  coal  from  New- 
castle was  carried  largely  to  London  by  sea  ? — 
Largely  by  sea. 

6600.  In  competition  with  the  North  Eastern 
Railway  ? — And  with  other  railways.  For  example, 
in  1905  there  were  8,494,234  tons  of  seaborne  coal 
carried  to  London.  That  was  before  the  advent  of 
road  transport,  and  that  is  why  I take  that  year. 
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6601.  I take  it  from  what  you  say  in  paragraph  17 
that  you  protest  emphatically  against  imposing  on 
road  transport  any  inequitable  restrictions  that  may 
exist  as  regards  the  railways  ? — Certainly,  but  I do 
not  press  for  the  retention  of  any  inequitable  restric- 
tions under  which  the  railways  are  suffering. 

6602.  Such  restrictions  as  you  think  necessary  should 
be  aimed  at  preserving  public  safety  and  convenience  ; 
is  that  right  ? — Exactly,  and  no  other. 

6603.  There,  I suppose,  you  would  agree  that  a 
certain  amount  of  restriction  is  very  necessary  ? — I do. 

6604.  In  paragraph  19  you  say  that  very  heavy 
burdens  have  been  laid  upon  the  industry,  and  that 
that  has  been  a serious  handicap-? — It  has  been,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  figure  of  £20 
which  I give  there  as  the  average  per  vehicle  per 
annum  really  gives  you  no  measure  of  the  burdens 
which  are  borne  by  this  industry.  If  we  take  one 
simple  elimination,  the  motor  cycle,  then  the  average 
of  £20  immediately  jumps  to  £28  per  vehicle,  and  that 
is  the  average  tax. 

6605.  Eliminating  the  motor  cycle  and  taking 
motor  cars,  commercial  vehicles  and  omnibuses,  the 
average  would  be  £28  ? — Yes.  Taking  one  example 
from  Appendix  D you  find  that  a 32-seater  oronibus 
has  to  pay  £72  tax  per  annum,  and  then  over  .and 
above  that,  there  is  the  tax  on  the  petrol. 

6606.  I was  going  to  ask  you  about  that  £72  tax. 
That  is,  if  it  has  not  got  pneumatic  tyres  ? — Yes. 
If  it  has  got  pneumatic  tyres  there  is  a relief  of  25  per 
cent. 

6607.  Is  it  a fact  that  at  all  events  as  regards 
omnibuses  plying  outside  London  the  great  majority 
have  pneumatic  tyres  ? — They  are  changing  very 
rapidly,  but  whether  the  majority  now  are  one  or  the 
other,  I cannot  say.  I know  one  Company  stfil 
supplying  very  large  numbers  of  solid  tyres. 

6608.  I ask  you  that  because  in  Table  II  of 
Appendix  B I see  that  the  figure  for  a 32-seater  bus 
is  put  at  £72  ? — Yes. 

6609.  Ought  not  that  to  be  corrected  or  explained 
to  show  that  it  applies  only  to  the  omnibus  not  fitted 
with  pneumatic  tyres  ? — Certainly. 

6610.  In  Table  II  you  state  the  figure  of  £72  without 
any  qualification  ? — That  is  one  of  the  agreed  state- 
ments with  the  Railway  Companies,  and  therefore  I 
thought  that  I would  leave  it.  I am  sorry  if  it  has 
misled  you  at  all.  That  figure  should  be  starred  to 
show  that  there  is  an  allowance  in  respect  of  pneumatic 
t3res.  The  table  in  Appendix  D takes  full  account  of 
that.  We  have  got  it  right  in  that  table.  You  will 
see  that  the  first  column  is  : “ Vehicles  fitted  entirely 
with  pneumatic  tyres,”  and  then  there  is  “ Other 
vehicles.”  I think  that  it  is  clear  in  that  table. 

6611.  That  is  quite  right.  Would  you  like  to  say 
anything  more  upon  the  subject  of  paragraph  19  ? — 
The  international  comparison  is  really  so  much 
against  this  country  that  I think  that  it  speaks  for 
itself. 

6612.  Is  that  an  agreed  table  with  the  Railway 
Companies  ? — That  is  an  agreed  table  with  regard  to 
the  taxation  figures. 

6613.  We  will  pass  to  paragraph  20.  You  are  not 
in  favour  of  what  are  called  raids  on  the  Road  Fimd, 
are  you  ?■ — We  are  entirely  and  uncompromisingly 
against  it. 

6614.  You  are  against  the  principle  that  taxation  of 
road  transport  should  be  used  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Exchequer  ? — Yes.  If  I may  put  it  in  another 
way,  we  do  not  think  that  road  transport  should  be 
specially  taxed  at  all,  but  if  it  is  taxed  then  the 
proceeds  should  imdoubtedly  go  on  to  the  roads. 

6615.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  taxation  should 
be  limited  to  what  is  required  for  road  maintenance, 
and  I suppose,  a considerable  contribution  to  the 


construction  of  new  roads  ? — We  would  rather  put  it 
that  it  should  go  to  the  construction  of  new  roads  with 
a contribution  towards  maintenance. 

6616.  Maintenance  is  a very  big  item,  apart  from 
the  contribution  from  the  local  ratepayers  who  in 
many  oases  have  not  benefited  by  the  traffic  which 
goes  through  ? — Is  not  that  rather  an  argument  in 
favour  of  larger  control  areas  for  roads  ? 

6617.  It  may  be.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  what 
some  Witnesses  have  suggested,  that  the  main  roads, 
anyhow,  should  be  nationahsed,  instead  of  being  kept 
in  order  and  controlled  by  the  Counties  or  County 
Boroughs  ? Would  you  be  in  favour  of  their  being 
maintained  by  some  central  Government  Department 
at  the  general  expense  of  the  Country  ? — A central 
authority,  whether  it  be  by  the  Goveriunent  or  a 
central  authority  composed  of  the  various  local 
authorities  (I  think  that  is  a matter  for  argument), 
but  provided  that  any  centralisation  did  not  increase 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  work  (and  I think  it  could 
be  arranged)  undoubtedly  we  are  in  favom’  of 
centralisation. 

6618.  What  I had  in  mind  was,  as  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  that  in  France  a certain  number  of  main  roads 
are  dealt  with  in  that  way  ? — The  route  nationale. 

6619.  You  would  approve  of  something  of  that 
sort  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6620.  In  paragraph  21  you  say  that  in  your  view  the 
passage  of  a comprehensive  Road  Traffic  Bill  is  much 
overdue  ? — We  thinli  so. 

6621.  In  paragraph  22  you  point  out  that  in  your 
view  the  public  interest  is  in  not  protectmg  any  one 
particular  form  of  industry,  but  in  allowing  free 
development  of  all  the  traffic  ? — That  is  so.  We 
think  that,  in  the  end,  the  national  interests  will  be 
best  served  in  that  way. 

6622.  Now  I come  to  the  question  of  co-ordmation, 
which  is  a phrase  that  I have  never  been  quite  able 
accmately  to  define.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about 
that  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  anything  about  it. 
In  the  end  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a certain  amount 
of  inter-working  between  railway  and  road  services. 
There  has  been  fierce  competition.  The  railways  now 
have  obtained  powers  to  convey  by  road.  Some  of  the 
Groups,  at  any  rate,  appear  to  be  actively  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  those  powers.  I think  that  in  the 
long  run  the  road  transport  industry  will  settle  itself 
down  in  the  same  way  as  the  railway  industry  has. 

6623.  You  think  that  it  will  shake  down  by  volun- 
tary arrangements,  and  so  on  ? — By  the  force  of 
economic  pressure. 

6624.  Just  as  the  fierce  competition  between  com- 
peting railways  has  settled  down  ? — It  produced,  first- 
of  all,  the  larger  companies,  and  ultimately  the 
existing  Groups,  but  it  took  over  one  hundred  years 
to  produce  the  present  state.  I tliink  that  road 
transport  will  have  shaken  down  into  a first  class 
organisation  in  a much  shorter  time. 

6626.  My  next  question  does  not  arise,  on  your 
Memorandum,  but  it  is  a rather  interesting  matter, 
and  I would  rather  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  it. 
Are  you  in  favour  of  the  present  more  or  less  unregu- 
lated licensing  of  omnibuses,  and  so  on  ? You  know 
that  there  is  to-day  a large  number  of  licensing 
authorities,  and  it  is  possible  for  almost  anyone,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  got  a properly  constructed  vehicle, 
to  obtain  a licence,  with  the  result,  we  are  told,  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  wasteful  competition,  and, 
as  a consequence,  obstruction  of  roads  ? — That  is  not 
true  of  London,  of  course. 

6626.  No,  I am  not  speaking  of  London.  In 
London  I imderstand  that  the  question  is  being  dealt 
with.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  country  outside 
London  ? — I do  not  think  that  I have  sufficient 
personal  experience  to  make  my  opinion  of  any  great 
value,  but  uneconomic  competition  between  non-rate 
aided  or  non-subsidised  transport  cannot  go  on  for 
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long.  A competition  of  that  kind  is  always  started 
by  a person  or  a firm  of  small  capital,  and  the  man 
is  not  going  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  competence  in 
wasteful  competition.  In  the  end  it  soon  clears 
itself.  London  was  different,  and  I think  that  the 
steps  taken  were  urgently  needed,  but  whether  in  any 
other  large  city  in  the  country  the  same  need  arises 
I do  not  know,  but  I should  say  that  the  oases  will  be 
quite  few. 

6627.  You  have  not  carefully  considered  it,  as  you 
say  ? — I have  not. 

6628.  Then  I will  not  press  that  point.  In  para- 
graph 25  yon  speak  of  the  urgency  of  many  road 
works  of  a capital  natme.  I should  rather  like  you 
to  elaborate  that  a little  ? — There  is  no  doubt  in  going 
through  the  country  that  there  are  many  stretches  of 
roads  which  are  still  dangerous  where  traffic  moves 
slowly,  and  the  shghtest  breakdowir  upon  that 
section  of  the  road  causes  congestion.  Vast  sruns 
could  still  be  spent,  not  merely  upon  new  roads,  but 
on  widening  and  giving  free  interchange  of  com- 
modities, removing  danger  points,  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  commrmity. 

6629.  And,  I suppose,  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional by-passes  ? — Certainly,  possibly  not  of  great 
length,  but  one  knows  of  several  cases  where  a by- 
pass of  two  miles  would  probably  cut  out  six  miles 
of  existing  road,  including,  possibly,  two  villages. 
That  is  the  kind  of  improvement  which  I think  would 
give  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  minimum  amount 
of  expenditure. 

6630.  Of  coiuse,  a good  deal  has  aheady  been  done  ? 
— Yes,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

6631.  Do  you  think  that  much  requires  to  be  done 
in  additional  road  construction  ? I do  not  mean 
by-passes,  but  the  building  of  new  roads  altogether  ? 
— ^Yes,  I think  that  there  is  quite  a lot  to  be  done  yet. 
Some  of  the  roads  carry  an  enormous  traffic. 

6632.  Do  they  carry  that  traffic  far  ? If  we  take 
London,  for  instance,  the  traffic  on  the  Great  North 
Road  is  probably  very  heavy  for  the  first  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  miles,  but  beyond  that  do  you  think  that 
there  is  too  much  traffic  for  the  road  ? — Not,  perhaps, 
on  the  Great  North  Road,  but  take  the  main  road 
between  London  and  Coventry,  that  is  a very  busy 
road,  by  day  and  by  night. 

6633.  That  is  the  old  Holyhead  Road  ? — Yes. 
Consider  also  the  road  to  Brighton,  I have  never  been 
on  it  during  the  week,  except  for  a few  miles  out  to 
my  home.  If  I am  not  taking  up  too  much  time  I 
should  like  to  give  an  interesting  figure.  One  Easter 
Sunday  afternoon  I was  motoring  down  with  a friend 
to  a place  near  Brighton,  and  we  met,  on  the  average, 
a motor  vehicle  every  three  seconds. 

6634.  It  was  the  holiday  time  ? — It  was  an  Easter 
Sunday,  but,  still,  you  can  imagine  a road  carrying 
motor  traffic,  not  motor  cyclists,  but  cars,  omnibuses, 
and  char-a-bancs,  and,  on  the  average,  it  was  one  every 
three  seconds  on  a careful  count. 

6635.  You  were  going  to  Brighton,  were  you  ? — 
Yes,  just  short  of  Brighton.  We  were  travelling  the 
20  or  29  miles  on  the  Brighton  road  from  Kingswood. 
It  was  not  near  London,  but  it  was  from  Kingswood 
onwards,  which  is  right  out  in  the  country,  and  that 
was  the  traffic  that  we  met. 

6636.  I am  requested  to  ask  you  how  many  yards 
you  were  doing  in  a second  ? — It  took  us  an  hour  to 
do  nearly  30  miles. 

6637.  You  could  not  go  fast  ? — No,  but  we  were 
keeping  to  the  speed  of  the  traffic  going  in  otu- 
direction.  There  was  no  chance  of  passing  anything. 

6638.  Speaking  of  Brighton,  has  your  attention 
been  called  to  a proposal  to  construct  what  is  called 
a motor  way,  that  is  a toll  road,  to  Brighton  ? Have 
you  any  views  that  you  would  like  to  suggest  upon 
whether  it  is  a sound  proposition  to  construct  these 


toll  roads  exclusively  for  mechanically  propelled 
traffic  ? — It  is  not  a question  to  which  I have  really 
given  any  thought  with  regard  to  the  Brighton  road. 

6639.  Is  there  any  further  point  which  you  would 
like  to  bring  out  before  I ask  my  colleagues  if  they 
have  any  questions  to  put  to  you  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
I think  that  you  have  covered  my  Memorandum  very 
fully. 

6640.  (Major  Salmon)  : In  paragraph  4 you  state  ; 
“ It  will  be  seen  that  in  1924  the  value  of  production 
was  £93,819,000.”  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  increase 
since  1924  ? — I have  an  idea  certainly,  but  not  a 
figure.  It  was  nearly  £100,000,000  then.  It  may  be 
£110,000,000  now,  or  £120,000,000,  that  kind  of 
figure.  The  munbers  have  gone  up  quite  a lot,  but 
in  the  meantime  the  prices  per  car  have  come  down. 
The  figure  is  undoubtedly  up,  but  I could  not  quite 
say  what  it  has  reached. 

6641.  The  effect  has  been  that  by  the  price  coming 
down  the  volume  of  cars  made  in  this  country  has 
gone  up  ? — Yes. 

6642.  Ri  that  connection,  perhaps  I might  take  the 
point  which  you  raised  of  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  export  trade,  AVas  I correct  in 
rmderstanding  you  to  say  that  the  effect  of  larger 
home  trade,  and  the  re-percussion  of  that,  would,  in 
effect,  give  you  the  opportimity  of  selling  cars  much 
cheaper  for  export  purposes  ? — Undoubtedly  ; particu- 
larly if  development  in  the  home  trade  could  be  of  a 
type  more  suitable  for  the  export  market. 

6643.  There,  if  one  may  say  so,  you  are  bringing  in  a 
new  argument  ? — It  is  one  to  which  I led  up  in  my 
objection  to  the  horse-power  taxation. 

6644.  AVhen  you  speak  of  a new  type  you  mean  a 
type  of  car  that  is  more  useful  for  export  purposes 
than  it  is  at  home  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  the  simple 
answer  to  your  question  is  that  if  by  the  development 
of  your  home  trade  you  get  more  mass  production 
you  reduce  your  costs,  and  you  are,  to  that  extent, 
better  able  to  meet  the  very  fierce  xarice  competition 
in  over-seas  markets. 

6645.  Is  not  one  of  your  great  difficulties  in  the 
over-seas  markets  the  tariff  that  is  against  you  ? 
— Other  manufacturers  have  to  meet  exactly  the  same 
tariff.  AVe  have  no  chance  to  sell  cars  in  a car  manu- 
facturing country.  The  foirr  big  car  manufactui’ing 
comitries,  apart  from  ourselves,  are  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Italy,  and  France.  Those  are  very  highly 
protected  markets,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a British 
car  being  sold  in  those  markets  except  an  occasional 
Rolls-Royce,  which  may  be  fancied  by  a wealthy 
person.  AVe  are  all  competing  for  the  other  markets, 
which  I will  term  non-manufacturing  markets,  and 
there  we  are  either  as  well  off  as  our  competitors,  or. 
in  certain  cases,  we  are  better  off  than  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Italy,  and  as  well  off  as  Canada, 
that  is  where  there  is  Empire  Preference. 

6646.  Do  not  you  suffer  from  the  disability  that  in 
this  country  you  drive  from  a different  side  to  that  in 
most  Continental  cities  ? — I do  not  think  that  that  is 
a major  consideration.  Of  course,  if  one  had  a 
substantial  export  trade  one  would  have  the  driving 
arrangements  altered  ; that  is  quite  simple. 

6647.  You  do  not  think  that  that  is  a difficulty  ? — 
That  is  not  a major  difficulty. 

(Chairman)  : Major  Salmon,  you  have  mentioned 
the  export  trade,  and  as  Sir  George  Beharrell  was 
alluding  to  the  subject  it  would  be  very  useful  if 
you  would  ask  him  about  the  horse-power  tax,  and 
how  far  that  affects  the  question. 

6648.  (Major  Salmon)  : AYould  you  explain  that, 
and  how  that  is  affected  by  the  export  trade  ? — I 
could  give  you  very  general  information,  but  I would 
much  rather  that  that  question  should  be  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Hacking,  the  Director  of  the  British  Manufac- 
tm'ers’  Section,  who,  anticipating  such  a question,  has 
made  a special  study  of  that  question  for  this  Com- 
mission. 
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6649.  To  come  back  now  to  the  question  of  the 
trade  in  the  home  market,  what  figure  would  you 
anticipate  that  you  should  reach  as  a minimrun  in  this 
coimtry  to  be  of  real  use  to  you  from  an  exporting 
point  of  view  ? — A 50  per  cent,  increase  would  be  very 
useful ; a 100  per  cent,  increase  would  put  us  into  a 
very  strong  manufacturing  position. 

6650.  So  that  the  great  future  so  far  as  the  motor  oar 
industry  is  concerned  is  to  try  to  produce  for  the  home 
market  consumption  cars  at  a price  that  would 
increase  their  production  by  50  or  upwards  per  cent.? 
— That  is  so. 

6661.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  increased 
taxation  will  restrict  that  steady  increase? — It  proved 
that  last  year.  If  we  experienced  improved  conditions 
of  trade,  then  you  would  gradually  get  a broader  base 
for  your  market ; but  as  things  were  last  year  the 
imposition  of  the  petrol  tax  was  almost  like  a blight 
on  the  industry  ; the  manufacturers’  jjroduction  went 
down  a very  steep  step  and  another  very  steep  step, 
and  remained  practically  stagnant  until  close  upon  the 
Motor  Show  of  last  year. 

6652.  A number  of  Continental  and  American  firms 
have  opened  factories  in  this  country,  have  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  mainly  for  assembling  parts. 

6653.  Not  for  manufacturing  pui’poses  ? — One  firm 
is  manufacturing  at  any  rate  a considerable  piart  of  its 
requirements  ; but  to  what  extent  the  others  are 
manufacturing,  I doaiot  Imow. 

6654.  Are  they  not  competitors  with  the  British 
manufactui’er  ? — Not  very  serious.  Every  competitor 
has  some  weight,  and  many  competitors  have  much 
more  weight  ; but  the  home  market  is  reasonably 
well  held  by  the  home  manrrfacturer.  There  are 
somewhat  less  than  30,000  cars  imported,  which 
represents  16  per  cent,  or  16  per  cent,  or  17  per  cent, 
of  the  cars  sold  in  the  country. 

6655.  Has  the  increased  output  of  curs  by  the 
English  manufacturers  been  pronounced  since  the 
McKenna  duties  ? — ^Yes  ; the  rise  dates  from  those 
duties. 

6656.  Therefore,  if  you  had  not  the  McKenna 
dirties  you  would  suffer  considerably  in  regard  to 
progressive  increase  of  output  ? — Undoubtedly  com- 
petition would  be  much  more  severe. 

6657.  In  your  view  the  motor  car  industry,  so  far 
as  transport  is  concerned,  is  not  a severe  competitor 
with  the  railways  to-day  ? — I thinli  that  is  not  quite 
the  way  I put  it.  They  are  competitors,  and  for  certain 
traffics  they  may  be  severe  competitors  ; but  a large 
part  of  the  road  traffic  is  not  traffic  taken  from  the 
railways.  But,  of  course,  some  of  it  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  railways. 

6658.  If  I correctly  understood  your  answer  to  the 
Chairman,  you  rather  suggested  that  over  60  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic  carried  by  commercial  vehicles  on  the 
roads  of  this  country  was  carried  for  distributing  trades 
rather  than  of  a heavy  haulage  character  ? — I think 
that  is  not  quite  what  the  Chairman  put  to  me. 
The  Chairman  asked  me  if  I assented  to  his  suggestion 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  was  carried  in  the 
traders’  own  vehicles. 

(Major  Salmon)  : Yes,  I am  sorry. 

6659.  (Chairman)  : As  a matter  of  fact,  the  figure 
we  had  was  rather  higher  ; I think  we  were  told 
90  1361’  cent.  ? — I would  not  put  it  as  high  as  that ; 
but  I could  readily  accept  your  figure  of  over  60  per 
cent. 

6660.  I said  “ over  50  per  cent.”  so  as  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  ? — I could  safely  accept  that. 

6661.  (Major  Salmon)  \ Do  you  feel,  then,  that  the 
railway  companies  have  not  (shall  I say  ?)  serious 
cause  to  complain  that  the  large  part  of  their  troubles 
qua  railways  is  due  to  the  great  competition  they  have 
to  meet  by  road  transport  ? — I would  not  like  to 
answer  a definite  “ No  ” to  that.  But  it  is  not  all 
■ confined  to  goods,  either,  though  there  is  tmdoubtedly 
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some  competition  with  railways.  We  all  admit  it, 
and  one  can  see  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  motor 
has  fomid  traffic  for  the  railways.  After  all,  the  raw 
material  of  the  motor  cars  produced  in  this  coiuitry — ■ 
there  are  over  200,000  motor  vehicles  a year  produced 
—is  carried  by  rail.  Then  you  can  go  further  back,  the 
iron  and  the  steel  are  carried  by  rail ; the  glass  and 
all  the  accessories  are  carried  by  rail ; they  have  been 
very  material  contributors  to  the  traffic  on  railways. 
Then  there  is  another  point,  if  I may  mention  it. 
The  great  improvement  in  our  roads  is  attributed  to 
the  motor,  but  the  roadstone  and  the  bitumen  and  all 
that  traffic  is  rail-borne  ; isetrol  is  largely  distributed 
by  rail,  as  also  is  oil.  The  railways  have  received  as 
well  as  lost. 

6662.  Then  the  effect  of  it  comes  to  this,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  their  lost  trade  is  primarily  due  to 
the  depressed,  conditions  of  industry  ? — That  is 
mrdoubtedly  my  opinion. 

6663.  Now,  what  would  you,  as  a practical  student 
of  this  subject,  suggest  would  be  the  way  to  meet  the 
ever  growing  motor  traffic  of  the  country  generally  ? — • 
To  meet  it  from  what  point  of  view  ? 

6664.  To  meet  it  from  the  traffic  point  of  view — ■ 
from  the  road  point  of  view.  For  instance,  we  have 
complaints  to-day  that  there  is  a tremendous  amount 
of  congestion  on  our  roads.  We  want  to  look  ahead 
20  years  hence.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  before  we  reach  the  point  of  having 
so  much  traffic  on  the  roads  as  to  make  the  roads 
even  more  difficult  than  they,  are  now  ? — The  roads 
to-day  are  crying  out  for  a comprehensive  scheme  of 
road  development.  I am  quite  srue  that  the  officers 
of  the  Ministry  ha,ve  many  schemes  by  them  which, 
probably  for  reasons  of  finance  or  otherwise,  are  being 
held  up.  I am  one  of  those — heretics,  maybe — who 
thinlv  that  the  question  of  a loan  of  a substantial  srun 
so  as  to  expedite  very  materially  the  rate  at  which 
this  development  can  be  carried  out  will  have  to  be 
adopted.  Then  you  have  the  rising  revenue  from  the 
Road  Fmid  which  would  give  the  services  of  that  loan 
over  a iseriod  of  years.  After  all,  if  we  had  to  construct 
light  railways  or  railways  to  deal  with  this  traffic,  no 
one  worild  suggest  they  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
current  year’s  revenue  and  that  you  should  buUd  only 
so  much  railway  as  you  could  afford  in  that  one  year. 
It  is  a national  asset,  and  never  had  we  such  an 
opportunity  of  using  our  unemployed,  giving  them 
work  producing  an  asset  for  the  country  and  not 
digging  a hole  m the  ground  which  some  of  them 
probably  have  been  doing,  or  doing  nothing  at  all — ■ 
they  would  be  on  work  of  real  production  and  possibly 
we  could  get  a benefit  impossible  to  calculate  at  the 
present  time. 

6666.  By  building  new  roads  ? — Yes,  new  roads, 
and  by  carefully  widening  and  improving  existing 
roads — the  one  equally  as  important  as  the  other. 

6666.  Of  course,  you  realise  that  the  building  of  new 
roads  and  the  widening  of  existing  roads  means  a 
heavy  maintenance  charge  per  annum  ? — In  the  end, 
yes.  But  looking  at  the  figures  of  road  maintenance, 
you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  mile 
has  gone  do’wn  in  the  last  year  or  two,  which  proves  to 
me  that  these  better  roads,  constructed  on  better 
foimdations,  are  costing  less  in  maintenance  than  the 
roads  which  were  not  so  effectively  constructed. 

6667.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  got  a very 
large  sum  of  money  involved  in  the  railways  of  this 
country  ? — Yes. 

6668.  I am  not  expressing  any  view,  of  course  ; I 
am  only  asking.  If  you  are  going  to  anticipate  that 
road  traffic  will  grow  enormously  in  the  future,  or  in 
the  same  ratio  as  it  has  grown  in  the  past,  will  not  it 
become  a very  serious  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  railway  companies  as  to  the  future  maintenance 
of  their  railways  ? — -I  doubt  it,  if  by  the  construction 
of  roads  there  is  a greater  interchange  of  commodities  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  steps  to  stimulate  a revival  of 
trade.  That  is  probably  the  best  way  in  which  one 
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can  save  the  railways.  As  I have  said  before,  their  big 
loss  is  the  heavy  tomiage.  Get  that  moving  and  the 
railway  problem  I do  not  think  will  worry  anybody. 

6669.  [Chairman)  : You  mean  the  depression  iir 
what  are  called  the  heavy  industries  ? — Yes,  Sir.  I 
would  lUve  to  put  another  suggestion.  I doubt  to-day 
whether  in  certain  centres  the  capacity  of  the  railways, 
for  what  we  call  “ smalls,”  or  0.  & D.  traffic,  could 
possibly  handle  the  C.  & D.  traffic  of  that  area.  The 
development  has  been  on  the  roads,  and  railway 
accommodation,  rightly  so  I thmk,  has  not  developed 
because  it  has  been  sufficient  to  deal  with  what  they 
had.  But  if  you  went  back  to  the  position  before 
1909  when  the  whole  of  the  C.  & D.  traffic  of  a district 
was  handled  at  a railway  station,  you  would  find  the 
congestion  would  simply  hold  up  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

6670.  (Major  Salmon)  : Then,  if  I may  put  it  in 
another  way,  your  view  is  that  road  transport  is 
complementary  to  and  not  competitive  with  the 
railways  ? — Competitive  to  some  extent,  but  largely 
complementary. 

6671.  And  in  yom?  view  that  recj^uires  no  control  ? 
— Except  for  safety,  I do  not  think  so. 

6672.  And  you  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  any  control  of  road  transport,  other  than  with 
regard  to  safety  ? — Other  than  safety,  no,  I do  not 
think  so. 

6673.  Just  one  last  point,  as  regards  the  question 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  on  new  roads 
and  the  contribution  the  Ministry  of  Transport  gives 
for  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  roads.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  should 
be  a limit  in  these  days  to  the  amount  spent  imder 
that  head,  more  especially  when  the  trade  of  the 
coimtry  is  not  good  ? — A limit,  yes,  but  I do  not 
think  we  have  reached  the  limit.  We  are  to-day 
supporting  an  enormous  unemployed  population ; 
not  only  is  that  a drain  on  the  taxpayer,  but  the  men 
who  are  month  after  month,  year  after  year  in  some 
cases,  doing  no  productive  work — ^well,  I am  afraid 
their  morale  will  be  seriously  undermined. 

6674.  But  you  realise  that  the  number  of  men  who 
could  be  employed  either  on  the  making  of  roads  or 
the  maintenance  of  roads  is  very  small  per  mile  ? — 
Small,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  all  to  the  good. 

6675.  Naturally  every  5,000  men  you  employ  is  to 
the  good.  But  we  must  have  a sense  of  proportion, 
I suggest  ? — I agree. 

6676.  Therefore,  whilst  it  may  look  very  brilliant 
as  a picture,  when  you  get  down  to  brass  tacks  it  does 
not  out  much  ice  for  absorbing  a number  of  the 
■unemployed  ? — It  is  surprising  how  the  employment 
of  even  a few  reverberates. 

6677.  Every  man  you  take  off  the  unemployed 
market  is  an  improvement,  I agree,  but  it  will  not 
absorb  our  huge  ntunbers  ? — Yes,  by  some  thousands 
and  thousands. 

6678.  When  you  spoke  about  £400,000  as  a mere 
bagatelle  that  the  railway  companies  wanted  in 
rehef  from  the  duties  they  pay — a mere  bagatelle  to 
their  whole  expenditure — I suggest  the  same  thing 
is  applicable  to  the  number  of  men  you  would  take 
off  the  unemployed  market  ? — To  those  men  who  were 
employed  it  would  be  a godsend. 

6679.  Absolutely  ; I agree. — To  them  it  is  100  per 
cent. 

6680.  (Mr . Learmonth)  ■.  With  regard  to  the  setback 
in  1928  to  the  motor  industry  due  to  the  petrol  tax  ; 
has  that  setback  yet  been  overcome  ? — ^No. 

6681.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  industry  is  ex- 
panding largely  notwithstanding  the  petrol  tax  ? — 
The  manufacturing  industry  ? 

6682.  Yes  ? — No,  it  is  not  expanding. , 

6683.  I was  rather  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  ? — There  were  fewer  motor  cars  manufactured 


in  each  of  the  three  quarters  of  last  year,  and  I think 
when  we  get  the  figures  for  this  quarter  we  may  find 
the  same  mifortunate  experience. 

6684.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  roads,  given  in 
Appendix  “ B ”.  There  is  a considerable  jump 
between  1918-19  and  1919-20.  Am  I right  in  think- 
ing that  that  large  increase  was  partly  due  to  the 
bad  condition  into  which  most  of  the  roads  got  during 
the  War  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  arrear  of  many  millions 
of  pormds  which  had  to  be  overtaken. 

6685.  Then  for  the  subsequent  years  the  cost  of 
capital  reconstruction  would  be  mcluded  in  those 
figures  ? — Certainly. 

6686.  In  paragraph  18  you  say  you  would  not  jsress 
for  the  retention  of  any  inequitable  restrictions  from 
which  the  railway  companies  might  be  suffering  ? — ■ 
Certainly. 

6687.  May  I ask  whether,  in  your  opinion,  they  are 
suffering  from  any  inequitable  restrictions  at  the 
present  time  ? — -I  certainly  think  that  some  of  their 
■undue  preference  restrictions  are  a handicap  to  them, 
and  I see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  continued  ; 
but  I do  not  think  they  can  point  to  any  restrictions 
which  really  mean  money.  Then,  of  course,  they  have 
the  restriction  of  the  8-hours  day  sjjread  over  the 
whole  of  their  system.  They  have  commented  on 
that  on  many  occasions. 

6688.  You  are  quite  clear  that  their  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  competition  of  road  traffic  is  ex- 
aggerated ? — That  is  oui’  opmion. 

6689.  In  paragraph  19  you  say,  “ State  action  has 
aheady  laid  hea-vy  burdens  on  the  road  transport 
industry,  particularly  at  the  present  level  of  taxation 
which  amounts  to  approximately  an  average  of  £20 
per  vehicle  per  annum.”  May  I suggest  that  that 
is  rather  a misleading  way  of  putting  it  ? I do  not 
suppose  you  mean  it  amounts  to  an  average  of  £20 
per  vehicle  in  use  ; it  is  only  an  average  of  those 
figures  which  you  give  in  your  table  ? — It  is  an  average 
of  the  licensed  vehicles. 

6690.  Not  in  use,  though  ? — It  is  the  licensed 
vehicles  ; and  presumably  they  are  not  licensed  if 
they  are  not  going  to  be  used. 

6691.  My  point  is  rather  this  : Is  it  not  the  case 
that  there  must  be  imiumerably  more  vehicles  -with 
the  smaller  licence  duty  presently  being  used  than 
those  vehicles  with  the  larger  duty  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6692.  Therefore  your  average  does  not  apply  to 
the  vehicles  actually  in  use  at  the  present  moment, 
it  applies  only  to  your  table,  does  it  not  ? — It  applies 
to  my  table  ; but  I take  it  the  vehicles  in  the  table 
are  in  use. 

6693.  Roughly  speaking,  how  many  vehicles  are 
in  use  just  now  ? — That  figure  is  merely  the  total 
amount  of  receipts  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
taxed  road  vehicles. 

6694.  (Chairman)  : Licensed  vehicles  ? — -Yes,  Sir. 

6695.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  ■.  Does  that  apply  to  vehicles 
in  use  ? — I do  not  Imow  what  vehicles  are  in  use, 
I only  know  the  number  which  are  licensed.  It 
applies  to  the  licensed  vehicles.  I assume  a vehicle 
that  is  licensed  is  a vehicle  in  use. 

6696.  I mean  by  saying  “ vehicles  in  use  ” licensed 
vehicles  ? — Exactly.  These  are  the  licensed  vehicles. 

6697.  (Mr.  Smith)-.  You  know  that  one  of  the  duties 
of  this  Commission  is  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
evolve  some  scheme  of  co-ordination  of  the  traffic 
services.  I see  you  suggest  in  regard  to  that  point,, 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  normal  interplay  of 
economic  forces  subject  only  to  such  legislative  safe- 
guards as  may  be  found  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
public  interest.  What  is  your  view  as  to  how  those 
things  should  be  determined  in  the  public  mterest  ? 
How  are  they  to  be  determined  ? — Without  somethiiig. 
specific  I find  that  rather  difficult  to  answer. 
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6698.  Yes,  it  struck  me  as  rather  vague,  and  I 
wondered  whether  we  could  get  it  down  to  something 
definite  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I can  put  it  more 
■definitely. 

6699.  Is  not  the  difficulty  in  that  direction  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  interests  concerned 
that  it  is  difficult  to  harmonise  them  ? — There  are 
many  road  interests  concerned  ; not  only  the  firms 
who  are  hauliers  making  their  living  out  of  hauling 
goods  for  other  people,  but,  of  course,  there  are  a very 
large  number  of  people  concerned  with  the  owning  of 
vehicles  for  their  own  use  ; and  I do  not  see  how  you 
will  reconcile  the  mterests  of  a public  transport 
undertaking — be  it  rail,  road,  or  water — with  the 
interests  of  a man  who  is  just  providing  a barge  (if 
you  like)  or  a vehicle  on  the  road  to  haul  his  own 
traffic. 

6700.  But  in  regard  to  traffic  outside  of  the  private 
interests.  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  of  co-ordination 
there  would  arise  because  of  the  many  interests  con- 
cerned ?— -That  would  be  a great  difficulty. 

• 

6701.  And  that  co-ordination  might  be  better 
applied  if  there  were  a more  unified  control  ? — It  does 
not  follow  that  co-ordination  between  rail  and  road 
would  be  any  remedy  ; you  would  only  reduce  the 
number  of  people  with  whom  you  would  have  to 
negotiate. 

6702.  But  would  it  not  follow  that  the  fewer  people 
concerned  the  sooner  you  reach  a common  basis  of 
interests  which  would  permit  of  and  facilitate  co- 
ordination ? — I should  thinlr  that  is  true  of  all  pools. 

6703.  In  answer  to  Major  Salmon  I think  you  stated 
that  since  the  McKenna  duties  had  been  on  there  has 
been  a rapid  increase  in  motor  production  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

6704.  I do  not  want  to  develop  a fiscal  argument, 
but  is  it  true  that  the  greatest  percentage  increase  in 
motor  production  over  any  previous  year  was  in  the 
year  when  there  were  no  duties  ? — I do  not  think  I 
have  that  figure  by  me.  The  output  of  motor  vehicles 
— number  of  cars  and  commercial  vehicles — was 

88.000  in  1923  ; 132,000  in  1924  ; 153,000  in  1925  ; 

180.000  ill  1926  ; 213,000  in  1927  ; and  210,000  in 
1928. 

6705.  Is  not  the  biggest  jiunp  related  to  the  year 
when  there  were  no  duties  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
biggest  jump  ; but  probably  the  first  explanation  of 
that  is  that  it  is  the  year  when  the  small  car  began 
to  come  into  its  own. 

6706.  It  is  not  an  important  point  for  this  Com- 

mission, but  I thought  I would  put  it  as  Maj  or  Salmon 
put  his  point  ? — If  I had  been  asked  to  take  part  in  a 
fiscal  argument  . . . 

6707.  I do  not  intend  to  pursue  it.  Did  I under- 
'stand  you  correctly  to  say  that  you  think  any  advan- 
tage that  road  transport  might  have  over  rail  has 
■been  balanced  by  the  taxation  to  which  motor  tran- 
sport is  subjected  ? — I say  the  taxation  to  which 
motor  transport  is  subjected  has  more  than  balanced 
any  provision  of  facilities  supposed  to  be  provided  by 
■other  people. 

6708.  The  point  the  railway  companies  put  is  that 
there  is  an  element  of  imfairness  in  road  transport  as 
compared  with  rail  because  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  charges  and  liabilities  that  the  railways  are. 
I thought — ^you  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — your 
suggestion  was  that  the  taxation  to  which  the  motor 
vehicle  is  subjected  practically  balances  any  differ- 
ence in  that  direction  ? — I put  it  in  this  way  : I said 
the  vehicle  taxes  alone  were  equal  to  the  additional 
■cost  of  improvement  and  maintenance  of  roads  in 
1909-10  and  1924r-25.  The  figures  in  the  two  oases 
are,  roughly,  £26,000,000.  In  addition  to  that, 
motor  transport^  has  borne  the  petrol  tax,  between 
£12,000,000  and  £13,000,000  ; a tax  deliberately  put 
on  for  the  benefit  of  other  industries — taxing  one 
Class  for  the  benefit  of  another. 


6709.  You  do  not  put  that  suggestion  forward  as 
completely  meeting  the  argument  that  the  railway 
companies  put  forward  on  their  own  behalf  ? — I think 
it  completel5''  meets  it. 

6710.  Do  not  the  railway  companies  carry  capital 
liabihties  from  which  motor  transport  is  free  ? Do  not 
they  have  to  purchase  their  land  and  make  their  own 
roads  completely  ? — Yes. 

6711.  They  have  to  provide  their  own  system  of 
road  control  in  the  sense  of  providing  signaUing  ? — 
Yes. 

6712.  In  that  respect  motor  transport  is  almost 
exempt — that  is  to  say,  motor  transport  has  to 
purchase  no  land,  its  signalling  is  done  for  it,  and  the 
only  road  construction  it  has  to  do  is  practically  to 
improve  existing  roads  or,  perhaps,  to  contribute 
towards  a by-pass  or  a new  road  ? — ^Yes  ; but  in  any 
event  the  roads  were  free  to  the  people,  and  any 
additional  cost  which  has  come  on  to  the  roads  since 
1909-10  is  met  by  the  taxation  of  vehicles.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  road  maintenance  costs 
were  not  stagnant  in  the  earlier  years  ; there  was  a 
rapid  progression  of  road  costs  in  order  to  meet  the 
developing  needs  of  the  country.  That  has  all  been 
absorbed  in  the  additional  figure  for  1924—25,  and 
the  whole  of  that  borne  by  motor  vehicle  taxation  ; 
and  over  and  above  that  they  pay  £13,000,000  a year 
in  petrol  tax. 

6713.  When  you  said  there  was  a progressive  in- 
crease in  cost,  were  you  speaking  about  pre-War  ? — 
Certainly. 

6714.  Was  there  a progressive  increase  ? — Yes. 
In  1890  we  spent  £15,000,000.  That  is  on  an  adjusted 
basis,  so  that  you  have  no  fluctuation  of  values. 

6715.  {Chairman)  : You  mean  adjusting  the  pre- 
W^ar  figures  ? — To  an  index  cost  of  living. 

6716.  To  the  present  value  of  money  ? — Yes,  Sir, 

that  is  right.  £15,000,000  in  1890  ; £23,600,000  in 
1900  ; £26,300,000  in  1909-10 — where  I base  my 

comparison — so  it  has  gone  up  in  20  years  from 
£15,000,000  to  £26,000,000. 

6717.  {Mr.  Smith)  : Apart  from  all  that,  I want  to 
suggest  to  you  that  the  railways  as  carrying  concerns 
of  passenger  and  goods  traffic  are  compelled  to  meet 
obligations  that  road  transport  has  not  to  meet  ? — 
They  are  compelled  to  meet  obligations  and  they  re- 
ceive certain  benefits  from  those  obligations.  They 
have  the  sole  use  of  their  permanent-way  ; nobody 
else  can  prrt  down  a line  of  railway  between  A and  B 
to  compote  with  an  existing  railway  without  express 
Parliamentary  authority. 

6718.  Some  people  suggest  that  that  is  what  the 
roads  are  coming  to  in  regard  to  motor  traffic,  do  they 
not  ? — I have  not  heard  that  seriously  suggested. 

6719.  Some  of  the  pedestrians  rather  suggest  that. 
Now,  is  it  your  view  that  the  growth  of  motor  transport 
can  go  on  without  some  form  of  definite  control,  or 
form  of  protection,  leading  up  to  some  kind  of 
monopoly.  Do  you  thinls  that  the  ordinary  free  play 
of  economic  forces  will  create  a situation  making  road 
transport  very  difficult  ? — I do  not  thinli  so. 

6720.  You  think  it  can  control  itself  sufficiently  ? — 
Subject  to  any  regulations  necessary  for  public  safety 
— always  excepting  that. 

6721.  Has  not  something  of  that  sort  had  to  be  done 
with  regard  to  other  forms  of  transport  ? Wffiat  has 
happened  in  London  ? The  interference  of  the  authori- 
ty that  is  now  established  here — did  not  that  have  to 
come  in  in  order  to  protect  the  different  concerns 
from  the  free  play  of  economic  forces  ? — Yes  ; but  I 
think  you  can  hardly  argue  from  London  to  the 
general,  not  in  this  particular. 

6722.  Do  not  you  think  that  a growth  of  that  sort 
can  develop  in  a general  way  ? — It  may  develop,  but 
if  it  does  then  will  be  the  time  to  deal  with  it.  I see  it  so 
far  off,  given  adequate  provision  for  road  traffic,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  -when  it  would  develop,  if  at  all. 
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6723.  But  if  such  a thing  did  develop,  how  would 
you  suggest  that  situation  should  be  met  ? — I would 
rather  consider  that  when  it  has  developed. 

6724.  But  this  Commission  has  got  to  consider  this 
problem  and  to  look  ahead,  and,  as  Major  Salmon 
suggested,  try  to  visualise  possibilities  and  to  make 
suggestions  ; and  we  are  asking  you  to  help  us  in  that 
way  ? — I have  recently  returned  from  America  ; 
there  they  seem  to  get  on  very  well  with  the  free 
interplay  of  economic  sources.  I gave  a fi^ue  to  the 
Chancellor — if  I am  not  boring  you  ; it  is  quite  an 
interesting  figure  and  I will  try  and  give  it  to  yoii  from 
memory  ; the  State  of  New  York  has  47,600  square 
miles  ; England  has  51,000  square  miles  ; the  State 
of  New  York  has  a population  of  1 1|-  millions,  England 
has  a population  of  36  millions  ; therefore  in  the  one 
case  you  have  214  people  to  the  square  mile  as  against 
717  people  to  the  square  mile  ; and  you  have  one 
motor  vehicle  to  6 people  and  one  motor  vehicle  to 
35  people  respectively ; so  that  if  that  comparison 
remains  the  urgency  of  regulation  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  great. 

6725.  But  within  that  area  which  you  say  comprises 
England,  you  have  many  congested  areas,  have  you 
not  ? Take  the  industrial  centres  ; they  are  very 
congested  areas  ? — I would  not  say  they  are  outside 
London — not  congested,  no  ; more  densely  populated 
than  others,  true.  Of  comse,  England  is  much  more 
densely  populated  than  the  State  of  New  York,  as  I 
have  explained — ^more  intensively  industriahsed. 

6726.  If  you  have  places  like  the  Black  Country 
around  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  and  Manchester, 
and  some  of  the  larger  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
towns,  is  there  not  the  possibility  of  a problem  arising 
similar  to  that  which  has  arisen  in  London,  though 
not  quite  so  acute  ? — The  possibility  seems  remote, 
though  it  may  arise.  You  have  very  active  local 
authorities  there  who,  I think,  are  well  able  to  take  care 
of  the  situation. 

6727.  Can  they,  unless  they  have  adequate  powers  ? 
— I think  they  will  probably  take  steps  to  get  powers, 
if  it  becomes  urgent. 

6728.  Do  you  think  that  that  condition  of  things  is 
so  far  off  that  you  are  not  able  to  make  any  suggestion 
regarding  it  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable 
to  look  at  it  such  a long  way  off. 

6729.  Of  course,  if  aU  these  problems  are  so  far 
ahead  that  nothing  practicable  can  be  done  now,  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  this  Commission  must  be 
wasting  its  time  ? — I thmk  your  Reference  takes 
you  much  wider  than  that.  I am  not  suggesting 
that. 

6730.  But  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  our  work,  to  try  to  find  some  method  by  which 
transport  can  be  co-ordinated  in  the  public  interest 
to  meet  public  needs  ? — I am  afraid  that  is  your 
responsibility  and  not  imne. 

6731.  (Mr.  Montague)  : I want  to  ask  you  this 
question  first,  in  order  to  get  another  side  to  the  points 
of  view  that  have  been  expressed,  rather  than  to  put 
an  opinion  of  my  own.  You  said  that  if  motor  trans- 
port is  taxed  the  proceeds  should  go  to  roads.  May  I 
ask  why  ? — Because  I do  not  see  any  reason  why 
you  should  tax  road  transport.  Why  should  road 
transport  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  any  other 
industry  ? 

6732.  Why  should  anybody  be  taxed  ? — Yes,  but 
road  transport  proprietors  bear  their  share  of  all  the 
general  taxation.  This  is  in  addition  to  their  taxes  as 
citizens. 

6733.  Yes,  I see.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  “ for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  industry  ’ ’ ? Are  you  thinking 
of  the  petrol  tax  in  particular  ? — Yes. 

6734.  And  the  use  of  that  with  regard  to  de- 
rating ? — Yes  ; and,  of  course,  the  amount  taken  from 
the  vehicle  tax  as  a luxury  tax. 


6735.  Would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  that  if  the 
effect  of  de-rating  is  likely  to  be  equal  to  what  its 
promoters  suggest,  that  would  favourably  affect 
the  transport  industry  ? — And  other  industries. 

6736.  Yes.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  transport 
industry  is  particularly  dependent  upon  the  iJrosperity 
of  other  industries  ? — True. 

6737.  The  real  point  I want  to  come  to  is  this  : Is 
not  the  objection  to  a specific  taxation  of  transport 
really  the  same  objection  that  can  be  made  to  any 
kind  of  indirect  taxation  ? — I do  not  thmk  so  ; 
because  the  taxation  on  transport  is  earmarked  for 
specific  pru'poses,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  goes 
to  general  revenue  and  which  is  termed,  and  improperly 
termed,  a luxury  tax. 

6738.  To  put  it  in  another  way  : If  the  taxation 
were  not  levied  upon  the  transport  industry,  and 
presuming  that  the  same  amoimt  of  taxation  was 
requh-ed  for  national  purposes,  whatever  they  may  be, 
that  taxation  would  have  to  be  levied  somewhere 
else.  Supposing  it  were  levied  upon  income . tax, 
would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  lowering  that  par- 
ticular line  where  you  get  the  non-motor  oar  user  and 
the  motor  car  user — it  is  a moving  line  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
moving  line.  It  would  affect  that,  undoubtedly. 

6739.  I merely  put  that  question  in  order  to  get 
yoiu'  view  upon  that  side  of  it,  rather  than  implying 
an  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  matter.  Now  witli 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  free  play  of  economic 
forces — another  phrase  that  you  used.  You  said 
that  the  effect  of  those  economic  forces  upon  a 
transport  industry  would  probably  be  that  of  creating 
greater  measures  of  fnonopoly  by  the  absorption  of  the 
small  man  by  the  man  with  bigger  capital  ? — That 
would  be  the  tendency. 

6740.  With  the  powers  vested  in  the  railway  com- 
panies to  utilise  the  roads  for  transport,  would  it  not 
be  iiltely,  or  at  least  possible,  that  that  tendency 
would  develop  even  to  the  extent  of  the  big  railway 
companies  absorbing  a great  amount  of  road  transport 
for  the  same  reason  ? — I thhik  undoubtedly  they  will 
absorb  a greater  amount  of  road  transport. 

6741.  Then,  if  they  do  that,  do  you  think  that  the 
very  large  monopoly  which  would  be  thus  created  in 
general  transport  should  be  left  still  to  the  play  of  the 
new  economic  forces  ? — I doubt  whether  road  trans- 
port can  ever  become  a monopoly  in  that  way  ; it  is 
so  open  to  many  people  ; there  would  always  be  a 
considerable  portion,  I am  sure,  outside  the  railways  ; 
they  would  never  get  100  per  cent.,  probably  they 
would  never  get  a moiety,  but  they  will  get  a larger 
proportion  from  road  transport,  I am  satisfied,  because 
they  realise  the  enormous  benefit  for  their  own 
business  in  being  in  it. 

6742.  Is  it  not  true  to  say,  from  an  ideal  standpoint, 
that  the  natural  result  of  the  play  of  economic  forces 
is  to  transfer,  or  to  lead  up  from,  competition  to 
monopoly  ? — That  is  the  tendency. 

6743.  Now  with  regard  to  this  question  of  co- 

ordination. With  the  development  of  that  tendency, 
is  not  some  kind  of  control — management  control, 
I mean,  apart  from  mere  licensing  and  safety 
restrictions — really  inevitable  in  the  public  interest  ? 
Would  not  you  have  an  arbitrary  control  otherwise  ? ■ 

I do  not  think  I quite  go  with  you  to  that  length. 

6744.  A Witness  has  put  to  the  Commission  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  the  railway  companies, 
especially  in  connection  with  passenger  transport,  but 
I think  it  would  apply  also  to  goods  traffic  upon  the 
roads,  that  it  would  be  possible  very  much  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  running  railways  by  a system  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  use  of  motor  cars  from  fewer  railway 
stations  to  the  districts  the  railways  serve  ? — Makmg 
a wider  hinterland  ? 

6745.  Yes  ; so  that  some  of  the  smaller  stations 
with  their  staffs,  and  the  signalling  apparatus,  and  so 
on,  could  be  closed  down,  thus  reducing  expense. 
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Would  not  that  be  an  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
development  of  this  free  play  of  economic  forces 
ultimately  ? — I think  so.  But  at  the  moment  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts  would  interfere  quite 
a lot  with  the  closing  of  stations  and  the  reduction  of 
facilities.  The  public  have  their  rights  for  reasonable 
facilities  under  those  Acts,  and  they  are  not  taken  from 
them  in  any  way. 

6746.  That  is  so.  But,  of  course,  the  assumption  is 
that  the  reasonable  facilities  are  given  by  means  of 
motor  transport  ? — If  they  are  reasonable  and 
adequate,  then  the  public  is  not  damnified. 

6747.  Supposing  the  railways  were  nationalised  ; 
what  relation  do  you  think  the  railways  will  have  to 
motor  transport  in  the  future  ? — There  are  cases 
where  State-owned  railways  own  road  transport,  and 
I suppose  it  would  be  so  in  this  country  also.  Parlia- 
ment in  its  wisdom  has  given  the  railway  companies 
the  power  to  acquire  road  transport  ; if  later 
Parliament  in  its  wisdom  nationalised  the  railways  I 
do  not  see  how  it  could  avoid  nationalising  that  part 
of  the  road  transport  the  railways  have  a right  from 
Parliament  to  acquire. 

6748.  Is  not  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  Britain 
a history  of  interference  with  the  free  play  of  economic 
forces  ? — I suppose  the  Factories  Act  is  one  of  those. 
But,  still,  economic  forces  do  sometimes  win  out. 

6749.  You  have  spoken  of  London  as  being  par- 
ticular. May  I suggest,  with  respect,  that  the  phrase 
is  merely  a phrase  which  means  nothing  ? We  have  to 
deal  with  the  question  upon  its  merits  apart  from  an 
abstract  idea  about  the  free  play  of  economic  forces. 
May  I make  that  suggestion  ? — You  may  make  the 
suggestion  ; there  is  no  harm  in  making  it. 

(Chairman)  : I think,  Mr.  Montague,  you  ought  to 
ask  questions. 

6760.  (Mr.  Montague)  : These  phrases  are  used  and 
they  are  very  ambiguous  at  times  and  do  suggest  a good 
deal.  (To  the  Witness)  : I want  to  ask  you  one  more 
question,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  comparison 
with  America.  The  comparison  was  ...?...  between 
England  and  the  State  of  New  York. 

6761.  Yes,  and  industrial  development  in  both 
countries  1 — It  is  more  intensive  here  than  in  America. 

6762.  Would  you  say  it  is  a fair  comparison  to  make 
in  view  of  the  size  of  the  American  continent,  in  view 
of  the  island  characteristics  of  Great  Britain,  in  view 
of  the  newness  of  America  compared  with  the  oldness 
of  this  country.  I think  your  point  was  that  the 
comparative  absence  of  restrictions  in  America  had 
presumably  led  to  a development  of  the  industry 
there,  the  argiunent  being  that  if  we  had  fewer 
restrictions  here  there  would  be  a bigger  development 
of  the  industry  in  this  country  ? — Lower  taxation  and 
lower  costs. 

6763.  But  would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  that  there 
are  other  economic  forces  in  America  which  make  the 
real  difference  ; not  so  much  a question  of  . . . ? — 
I am  sorry,  but  I think  my  point  has  not  got  to  you. 
I am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  other  reasons  why 
an  American  is  able  to  buy  a motor  oar  to  a greater 
extent  than  a man  in  England  ; we  Icnow  it  is  because 
the  American  has  greater  earning  power,  and  the  cost 
of  the  vehicle  and  the  running  of  it  are  less,  therefore 
you  are  bringing  the  two  together  from  both  ends. 
But  my  illustration  was  that  you  there  have,  in  a 
State  which  is  slightly  smaller  than  England,  twice 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles,  and  it  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  play 
of  economic  forces.  I am  not  trying  to  belittle 
whether  one  man  can  afford  a motor  oar  or  another  ; 
I am  merely  saying  that  in  that  particular  area  you 
have  twice  the  number  of  motor  oars  and  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  go  into  any  special  legislation. 

(Mr.  Montague)  : Of  ootuse  that  raises  the  question 
of  whether  it  is  good  from  the  standpomt  of  civilisation 
to  have  such  a large  number  of  motor  cars.  Person- 
ally I do  not  think  it  is. 
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6764.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : Perhaps  we  might  take 
it  up  from  there.  You  suggested,  if  I understood  you, 
that  the  phrase  which  is  often  used  in  this  connection, 
of  the  existence  of  what  is  called  wasteful  and  im- 
economic  competition,  is  really  a meaningless  use  of 
words — that  that  competition  would  in  the  end  right 
itself  ? — Yes,  right  itself. 

6766.  Owing  to  the  play  of  economic  forces  ? — Yes. 

6766.  And  you  suggest  that  what  I believe  is  now 
called  rationalisation  is  the  means  by  which  it  ends  ? 
— Very  often. 

6767.  But  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  last  of  it  would  be  heard  with  rationalisation  ? — 
No,  by  no  means. 

6768.  You  would  not  deny  that  it  is  very  possible 
that  a reverse  process  may  set  in  or  that  a point  of 
equilibrium  may  be  obtained  ? — That  is  so. 

6769.  Would  you  agree  to  this,  that  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  and  other  vehicles  which  remain 
permanently  on  the  streets  is  a fairly  accurate  degree 
of  measure  of  the  needs  of  the  people  for  transporta- 
tion ? — Ultimately,  yes. 

6760.  I want  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  London 
which  you  properly  say  is  a particular  problem,  and 
about  which  we  have  heard  a great  deal.  I suppose 
at  various  times  you  have  been  down  the  Strand  ? 
Yes. 

6761.  You  know  the  state  of  affairs  that  often  hap- 
pens up  to  WeUington  Street  and  on  that  comer  ? — • 
Yes. 

6762.  You  linow  that  if  you  then  walk  a quarter 
of  a mile  or  half  a mile  east  you  get  to  Temple  Bar, 
and  you  again  get  very  great  congestion  : but  you 
never  get  congestion  in  between  ? ^ — No. 

6763.  You,  like  myself,  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  time  when  there  existed  Holywell  Street  and  Wych 
Street,  and  a oongerie  of  slums  up  to  Drury  Lane  ? 
— Yes  ; and  the  Temple  Bar  itself. 

6764.  Yes.  And  you  can  imagine  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  traffic  in  that  particular  spot  if 
those  streets  had  not  been  removed  ? — -Yes. 

6766.  You  know  Kingsway,  and  you  also  know  it 
has  not  cost  the  public  a penny  ? — Yes. 

6766.  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  the  real  far-sighted 
way  to  look  at  London  traffic  is  to  unagine  London  with 
Kingsways  all  over  it,  and  then  it  can  bear  the  traffic  ? 
— Yes,  you  must  have  provision  to  provide  arteries 
for  the  traffic. 

6767.  Yes  ; and  unless  you  do  that  you  have  not 
begun  to  touch  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  London 
traffic  ? — No. 

6768.  Do  you  agree  that  in  the  regulation  of  traffic 
the  essential  is  to  get  a constant  flow  of  traffic  and 
not  to  have  it  held  up  hidefimtely  at  nodal  points  ? 
Yes  ; the  more  you  can  keep  it  moving  the  greater 
the  average  rate. 

6769.  Will  you  say  that  to  concentrate  merely  on 
the  regulation  of  traffic,  accepting  the  fact  that  you 
have  geographical  difficulties,  and  not  attempting  to 
deal  with  them,  is  to  ignore  the  whole  root  of  the 
problem  ? — ^Yes,  I think  so. 

6770.  Now  your  last  suggestion,  which  deals  with 
employment.  You  said  the  real  trouble  with  the 
railways  was  the  depression  in  the  heavy  industries  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

6771.  That  means  iron  and  steel  ? — And  coal. 

6772.  But  consequent  upon  iron  and  steel,  coal  and 
railways  ? — Coal  consequent  on  export  trade  as  well. 

6773.  I am  only  thinking  at  the  moment  of  iron 
and  steel ; that  brings  in  its  train  depression  in  coal  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

6774.  And  depression  in  railways  ? — Certainly. 
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6775.  Therefore  if  you  could  uuprove  the  one  trade 
you  could  improve  the  others  ? — Yes,  they  all 
re-act. 

6776.  Is  it  not  true  to  say  that  if  you  had  a large 
scheme  of  national  road  construction,  it  is  a short- 
sighted view  to  take  that  the  only  employment 
would  be  that  on  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

6777.  It  would  bring  in  its  train  a lot  of  other 
employment  ? — Yes  ; there  is  all  the  cement,  and  the 
fuel  to  make  the  cement,  and  so  on. 

6778.  Even  in  road-making  itself  the  percentage 
of  the  cost  paid  in  wages  is  very  considerable  ? — Yes, 
very  considerable. 

6779.  Now,  you  refer  to  another  type  of  car. 
Am  I right  in  saying,  without  going  into  the  technical 
details,  that  what  you  have  in  mind  is  a British 
manufacturer  who  is  able,  first  of  all,  to  command  a 
home  market,  and  you  hope,  and  I hope,  for  twice  the 
number  of  road  vehicles,  that  there  should  be  ac- 
commodation for  them,  and  if  he  is  able  to  construct 
a car  with  the  same  engme,  a type  of  car  which  could 
command  a sale  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
then  he  is  in  a good  position,  and  such  things  as  drive 
are  minor  matters  ? — Yes,  quite  minor  matters. 

6780.  You  agree  that  that  is  the  ideal  ? — Yes. 

6781.  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  of  a rather 

controversial  type,  but  I want  your  answer.  You 
represent  the  manufactiuers  of  British  motor  cars  ? — 
Yes.  J 

6782.  Do  you  suggest  that  with  the  markets  of  the 
world  open  to  you  and  with  arrangements  which 
enabled  you  to  construct  not  only  a few  types  of  cars, 
in  a free  market  you  would  be  afraid  of  foreign 
competition  ? — I would  not  say  you  would  be  afraid 
of  foreign  competition,  but  you  would  be  in  a position 
to  meet  it,  and  I am  sure  the  ingenuity  and  the 
resources  of  the  manufacturers  would  enable  them  to 
meet  it  under  proper  conditions. 

6783.  You  agree  it  should  be  proper  that  you 
should  be  able  to  meet  foreign  competition  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

6784.  Now,  you  said  you  estimated  240,000  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactrue  of  motor  cars  ? — Yes,  that 
is  direct  manufacture. 

6785.  Can  you  tell  me  the  figures  of  those  employed 
in  upkeep,  repair,  and  driving  ? — Yes,  I think  I give 
that  figure — 780,000. 

6786.  Does  that  780,000  include  everybody  ? — No. 
That  includes  the  manufacture  of  vehicles  and  parts 
and  tyres,  260,000  ; we  have  added  20,000  for  the 
tyres,  which  is  rather  a low  figure  ; garages,  60,000  ; 
goods  transport,  320,000  ; there  are  306,000  goods 
vehicles  and  therefore  I think  we  have  been  very 
conservative  in  allowing  only  14,000  surplus  drivers. 
Passenger  transport  traffic  staffs,  80,000  ; and  the 
depot  staffs,  20,000. 

6787.  Never  mind  the  details.  You  give  the  total 
as  780,000  ? — Yes. 

6788.  And  that  is  inclusive  V — Yes,  of  those 
directly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  in  road 
transport  ; but  not  indirect  employees  such  as  the 
cotton  mills,  coal,  and  steam,  and  many  other  things. 

6789.  You  talked  about  road  construction.  Am  I 
right  in  interpreting  you  in  this  way,  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a new  road  built  to  bear  heavy  traffic 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  old  road  which 
was  not  built  for  the  traffic  it  now  has  to  carry  ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

6790.  And  as  the  old  road  gets  older  the  main- 
tenance cost  is  progressively  greater  ? — Yes,  and  the 
time  comes  when  it  must  be  thoroughly  reconstructed. 

6791.  As  time  goes  on  road  construction  is  un- 
doubtedly an  economic  thing  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6792.  Now  with  regard  to  the  average  of  £20 
mentioned  in  paragraph  19.  I have  here  the  Report 


on  the  Administration  of  the  Road  Fund  for  1927-28, 
and  you  will  see  there  the  total  figures  of  the  amount 
raised  by  the  Road  Fund  and  the  total  figvues  of 
licensed  vehicles.  As  far  as  I can  make  out,  that 
gives  an  average  of  £12  ? — There  is  £13,000,000  in 
comiection  with  the  petrol  tax  that  has  to  be  added 
to  that,  then  you  get  the  average. 

6793.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I want  to  carry  a 
point  further  the  answer  you  gave  to  Major  Crawfurd 
just  now  with  regard  to  road  construction  in  London. 
Two  of  the  main  factors  which  this  Commission  has  to 
consider  are,  on  the  one  hand,  roads,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  vehicles  on  the  roads.  Roughly 
speaking,  two  different  policies  have  been  suggested 
to  us  ; one  is  that  you  should  regulate  the  traffic  on 
the  road  largely — I take  it  your  suggestion  is  that  we 
should  make  the  roads  to  accommodate  the  traffic  ? — 
I am  sure  that  is  the  right  policy  from  the  national 
point  of  view. 

6794.  That  is  the  policy  you  advocate  generally  ’ — 
Yes. 

6795.  Not  merely  with  regard  to  London  itself,  but 
generally  ? — I think  you  must  give  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  free  interchange  of  commerce,  other- 
wise you  are  going  to  restrict  trade  and  affect  the 
national  revenue. 

6796.  I will  leave  that  for  the  moment  and  come 
back  to  it.  Now  with  regard  to  tax,  and  your  evidence 
that  the  sales  of  motor  vehicles  went  down  on  the 
incidence  of  the  petrol  tax.  Is  that  any  inherent 
vice  of  the  petrol  tax,  or  merely  a question  of  in- 
creased taxation  ? — I think  it  was  a question  of 
increased  taxation. 

6797.  An  increase  in  horse  power  tax  would  have 
had  a similar  effect,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  precisely. 
It  was  a question  of  increased  taxation. 

6798.  I was  not  quite  clear  about  it. — I think,  so 
far  as  the  sale  of  cars  is  concerned,  it  is  the  iDounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  which  the  motorist  has  to  pay, 
whether  it  is  on  the  swings  or  on  the  roundabouts 
really  does  not  matter. 

6799.  Any  potential  or  consequential  increase  of 
cost  of  upkeep  lessens  the  demand  for  new  cars  ? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

6800.  Now  on  the  question  of  railways.  You 
represent  the  makers  and  sellers  of  motor  cars  and 
accessories  ? — That  is  my  position. 

6801.  Sometimes  the  railway  companies  are  cus- 
tomers of  your  members  ? — I think  so  on  many 
occasions. 

6802.  Many  of  the  railway-owned  motor  buses  and 
lorries  are  made  by  them  themselves  ? — No,  they  are 
made  by  our  members. 

6803.  Then  inherently  you  do  not  come  here  as  an 
opponent  of  railways  ? — I3y  no  means. 

6804.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  very  broadly 
that  in  order  to  save  the  position  of  the  railways  we 
ought  to  impose  burdens  on  motor  traffic  to  hamper 
them  as  much  as  the  railway  companies  say  they  are 
hampered.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — A i^ro- 
position  of  that  kind  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be 
laughed  out  of  court.  At  this  time  of  day  to  think 
that  you  can  advance  national  prosperity  by  ham- 
pering something  is  really  too  ridiculous. 

6805.  Supposing  it  is  a hampering  of  the  railway 
companies,  that  whenever  there  is  an  accident, 
however  trifling,  there  has  to  be  an  Inquiry  into  it — 
you  would  not  suggest  that  there  should  be  an 
Inquiry  into  every  motor  accident  ? — I think  it 
would  be  foolish. 

6806.  That  is  the  suggestion  we  have  had,  roughly  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  foolish. 

6807.  Then  on  the  cfuestion  of  co-ordination.  You 
suggest  that  co-ordination  will  come  about  of  itself 
by  the  ordinary  play  of  circumstances? — Given  time. 
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6808.  By  the  needs  of  the  case  ? — The  needs  of  the 
district. 

6809.  Now,  co-ordination,  as  we  hear  it  mentioned 
very  often,  slides  into  what  is  expressed  by  a very 
much  shorter  word — control.  You  do  not  suggest 
to  us,  do  you,  that  we  can  achieve  much  in  the  public 
interest  by  control  apart  from  what  is  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  public  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

6810.  Artificial  restriction,  I think,  is  the  expression 
you  use  ? — Yes. 

6811.  Which  I think  is  a very  good  definition  for 
what  some  people  call  co-ordination.  Now,  can  you 
thinli  of  any  means  in  the  public  interest  by  which 
what  I call  the  independent  transport  can  be  con- 
trolled— I mean,  the  transport  firms  who  carry  their 
own  produce  ; the  transport  of  a farmer  carrying  his 
own  produce.  Can  you  conceive  any  regulations 
controlling  that  which  could  be  in  the  public  interest  ? 
— I cannot  see  any  public  interest  which  needs  such 
control.  If  one  saw  the  need  for  the  control  one  might 
apply  one’s  mind  to  the  control.  A farmer  trans- 
porting his  own  produce  over  the  roads,  provided  he 
has  comiilied  with  reasonable  safety  regulations,  what 
more  control  could  be  put  upon  him  ? 

6812.  Keep  the  vehicles  in  proper  repair,  make 
regulations  necessary  for  the  public  safety,  and  leave 
the  general  interplay  of  forces  to  get  the  necessary 
regulations  ? — I think,  having  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  for  which  we  have  had  road  transport,  that 
is  the  only  safe  policy  to  recommend. 

6813.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I invite  your  opinion 
on  one  point  only.  Two  Witnesses  have  stated  to 
the  Commission  that  two  classes  of  motor  vehicle — 
the  omnibus  and  the  haulage  vehicle — have  reached 
saturation  point.  Wliat  do  you  say  about  that  ? — 
Saturation  point  in  demand  ? 

6814.  The  hauliers  said  they  are  hkely  to  diminish  ? 
— In  size  or  in  numbers  ? 

6815.  In  numbers  ; that  the  railway  companies 
and  others  were  going  back  to  horses  for  short 
journeys,  and  that  for  that  and  other  reasons  the 
number  of  motors  was  diminishing  ? — There  has  been 
a reduction  in  the  use  of  steam  propelled  vehicles,  but 
I think  entirely  for  a different  reason  ; that  was  for 
fire  reasons  probably  and  with  certain  traffics. 

6816.  They  were  not  alluding  to  steam  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  certain  areas  there  has  been  a growth 
of  horse-drawn  traffic,  in  dock  areas,  for  instance, 
for  short  hauls  ; there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  And, 
of  course,  the  petrol  tax  assisted  that  diversion. 

6817.  But  is  it  the  case,  as  far  as  you  know,  that 
there  is  a reduction  of  these  vehicles  ? — There  has  been 
a reduction  in  certain  areas.  I think  in  total  they  are 
up,  but  in  certain  areas  there  has  been  a reduction  ; 
and  but  for  the  taxes  and  the  transference  to  horses 
I think  very  probably  there  would  have  been  more. 

6818.  With  regard  to  the  omnibus.  We  were  told 
there  are  too  many  on  the  road  and  there  was  no  need 
for  them  ? — Wlio  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  need  ? 
They  will  not  stay  on  the  road  unless  they  are  profit- 
able. There  is  no  man  going  to  run  them  just  for 
amusement,  and  if  they  are  profitable  they  are  needed. 

6819.  You  have  not  seen  an  end  to  the  demand  yet  ? 
— I am  sure  we  have  not. 

6820.  {Lord  Olarendon)  : Just  a question  on  taxa- 
tion. I gather  from  an  answer  you  gave  to  Sir 
William  Lobjoit  that  your  objection  to  the  petrol 
tax  was  not  due  to  the  petrol  tax  per  se  but  to  the 
injury  which  that  tax  plus  the  horse  power  tax 
reflected  upon  the  motor  industry  as  a whole  ? — 
That  is  so. 

6821.  I see  on  looking  at  Table  II  of  Appendix  B — 
that  if  you  take  most  of  the  foreign  countries  the  tax 
per  horse  power,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  is 
very  small  ? — That  is  so. 


6822.  And  that  only  in  the  case  of  four  American 
States  is  there  any  petrol  tax  at  all.  There  are 
different  forms  of  taxation  ? — Yes. 

6823.  But  only  in  the  case  of  those  four  particular 
States  in  America  is  there  any  petrol  tax  ? — Yes, 
and  it  is  very  small. 

6824.  Which  would  you  prefer  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned — a much  larger  tax  on  petrol  with  a very  . 
low  horse  power  tax,  or  would  you  think  it  would  be 
a better  economic  pohcy  to  derive  yoiu  taxation  from 
the  motor  industry  by  the  imposition  of  a horse  power 
tax,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  tax  we  have  at  . 
present  ? — I think  the  horse  power  tax  has  been 
harmful  to  the  industry.  Mr.  Hacking,  when  he 
appears  before  you  to-morrow — he  has  specially  studied 
that  aspect  of  it — will  tell  you  of  its  effect  on  engine 
design  ; that  is  the  important  part.  So  far  as  the 
selling  of  motor  cars  is  concerned,  it  has  harmed  that 
to  some  extent.  I can  explain  it  in  one  brief  moment. 
Take  the  case  of  a man  with  a car  four  or  five  years  old 
who  is  going  to  buy  a new  car  ; the  amount  offered 
for  the  old  oar  is  very  small — it  is  a large  car — and  if 
there  were  a tax  on  user  and  not  on  the  horse  power 
he  would  probably  keep  the  old  oar  as  a supplementary 
car  when  the  other  was  laid  up,  or  for  running  to 
stations,  and  so  on  ; but  he  camiot  afford  to  xiay  the 
full  tax  on  the  two  cars  ; that  is  how  there  are  more 
oars  thrown  on  the  second-hand  market. 

6825.  {Major  Craiufurd)  : And  it  prevents  a sale  ? 
— Yes.  You  have  eases  where  a second-hand  car 
will  sell  for  about  probably  the  price  of  the  tax. 

6826.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : Now  on  the  subject  of 
co-ordination.  Do  you  not  thinli  it  would  be  easier 
if  there  were  some  form  of  (call  it  what  you  like) 
central  control,  or  co-ordination — I think  I am 
quoting  the  exact  words  you  used — “ a comprehensive 
scheme  of  road  development  ” — it  would  be  much 
easier  if  there  were  one  central  authority  controlling 
all  that  rather  than  a number  of  local  authorities  all 
split  up  into  area  comicils  ? — I thinli  it  would  be  much 
easier.  At  any  rate,  I go  the  first  step  and  say  there 
certainly  should  be  much  wider  areas  than  that  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  for  the  main  roads  a central 
authority  would  be  the  best  form  of  control  alto- 
gether. 

6827.  {Lord  Northampton)  : There  is  one  point  on 
which  I should  like  some  information.  You  were 
asked  to  account  for  the  faU  in  the  output  of  motor 
vehicles  m 1928  compared  with  the  very  considerable 
rise  in  all  the  previous  years  after  1923  ? — Yes. 

6828.  I thinli  the  only  reason  you  gave  was  the 
institution  of  the  petrol  tax  ? — We  attribute  it  to 
that. 

6829.  That  is  the  only  reason  you  gave  us,  was  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

6830.  The  Chairman  points  out  that  the  petrol  tax 
might  affect  the  sale  of  vehicles  at  home  but  would 
not  affect  the  export  trade.  I should  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  Ajipendix  A,  Part  V,  where  it 
appears  that  the  whole  of  the  fall  in  the  output  of 
motor  cars  in  the  export  trade  was  about  3,000  in 
the  outimt  of  vehicles,  and  also  about  3,000  in  export  ; 
so  that  the  demand  from  the  home  consumer  has 
remained  pretty  well  stable  ? — Output  does  not  always 
mean  sales.  We  Imow  that  the  mmiber  of  vehicles 
licensed  showed  a decrease  during  those  three  quarters 
of  1928.  That  is  the  real  measiue  of  the  vehicles, 
the  number  licensed  ; and  we  Imow  it  has  showed  a 
reduction.  It  will  be  a progressive  rise,  and  for  the 
three  quarters  I think  the  reduction  was  2,000  fewer 
new  licences  for  oars. 

6831.  Have  you  any  other  reason  besides  the 
petrol  tax  ? Might  it  be  bad  trade  ? — I do  not  thinlc 
trade  was  worse  in  1928  than  in  1927.  Unemploy- 
ment was  a little  better  towards  the  end  of  1928. 
I do  not  think  trade  was  worse. 
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6832.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  petrol  tax  would 
be  accountable  for  the  whole  of  that  number.  There 
must  be  some  other  reason  somewhere  ? — I am 
sorry,  but  we  do  not  know  it,  or  else  we  would 
be  after  it. 

6833.  (Major  Salmon)  : Would  you  niind  explaining 
whether  in  your  view — -if  I may  be  a little  controver- 
sial— ^the  safeguarding  on  tyres  has  been  the  means 
of  increasing  the  manufacture  of  tyres  in  this  cormtry  ? 
■ — -It  is  a difficult  question  to  answer  for  me  personally. 
As  President  of  the  Society  I should  not  have  that 
information,  but  in  my  individual  position  I have  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  additional  works  have  come 
to  England  as  a result  of  safeguarding.  That  is  all 
I can  say. 


6834.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : It  was  my  misfortune 
not  to  hear  you  give  your  evidence,  but  I read  your 
Memorandum  last  night  with  very  great  interest,  and 
I want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you  think  that 
if  the  machinery  for  issuing  hcences  for  public  service 
vehicles  is  improved  there  is  no  necessity  to  make  any 
other  scheme  for  co-ordinating  public  services  in  the 
provinces  ? — I do  not  think  so,  at  the  present  time. 

6836.  You  think  that  will  come  about,  as  you  say, 
from  economic  reasons  ? — Yes  ; and  given  time. 

6836.  Provided  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  is  so  devised 
as  to  improve  the  licensing  machinery,  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary  at  the  present  time  ? — -Yes.  We  would 
welcome  a Road  Traffic  Bill  on  the  lines  which  have 
been  discussed  now  for  some  years. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much.  Sir  George. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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PART  I. 

Employment  Volume  and  Value  of  Pbodhction  and  Overseas  Trade  of  the  Motor  and  Cycle  Trades 

IN  Great  Britain  fob  the  Year  1924. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  Preliminary  Report  No.  6 of  the  Census  of  Production  1924 
(Board  of  Trade  Journal,  24th  March,  1927). 

(а)  Employment. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Motor  and  Cycle  Trades  in  the  year  1924  was 
200,272.  The  corresponding  figme  for  1912  is  estimated  at  92,000,  while  in  the  Census  for  1907  it  was  53,639. 

(б)  Output. 


The  figures  of  Output  for  1907,  1912  and  1924  are  given  in  the  following  Table  : — 


1924. 

1912. 

1907. 

Kind  of  Goods  Made 

and  Work  done. 

Quantity. 

Selling 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Selling 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Selling 

Value. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

Motor  cars  and  chassis  ... 

146,600 

40,059,000 

23,200 

7,436,000 

10,300 

3,686,000 

Motor  cycles  and  tri-cars  complete 

120,400 

6,877,000 

36,700 

1,613,000 

3,700 

137,000 

Cycles  (not  mechanically  propelled) 

681,600 

3,774,000 

467,000 

2,121,000 

613,200 

3,383,000 

complete  bicyles  or  tricycles. 

662,000 

Parts  of  motor  cars 

— 

14,357,000 

— 

2,042,000 

— 

Parts  of  motor-cycles,  tri-cars  and 

— 

8,696,000 

■ 

2,286,000 

— 

1,846,000 

cycles. 

Aeroplanes  and  parts 

— 

3,563,000 

— 

36,000 

■ 

— 

All  other  products  (including  work 

— 

2,616,000 

— 

761,000 

— 

431,000 

done  for  the  trade). 

1,600,000 

Repair  work 

— 

14,887,000 

— 

1,744,000 

— 

Total  value  of  goods  made  and 



93,819,000 

— 

18,039,000 

— 

11,633,000 

work  done. 
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(c)  OVBBSBAS  TbADB. 


Kind  of  Goods. 

Exports  from  U.K. 
Value  P.O.B. 

Net  Imports  into 
U.K.  Value  C.I.P. 

£ 

£ 

Motor  ears  complete — ^touring  cars,  including  cabs 

2,904,000 

2,304,000 

Commercial  vehicles  (including  motor  omnibuses,  &e  engines 
and  motor  ambulances). 

790,000 

116,000 

Motor  cycles  and  tri-cars  complete 

1,626,000 

16,000 

Cycles  complete 

1,024,000 

7,000 

Chassis  for  touring  cars  and  commercial  vehicles 

1,176,000 

1,681,000 

Parts  of  motor  cars 

1,689,000 

2,987,000 

Parts  of  motor  cycles  and  tri-cars 

738,000 

18,000 

Parts  of  cycles 

2,060,000 

320,000 

Totals  

12,007,000 

7,448,000 

PART  II. 

Employment  Value  op  Output  and  Expobts — Tyre  Industry,  1924. 

In  the  year  1924  the  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  Rubber  Trade  was  £23,309,000  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  was  46,666.  Of  the  total  output  £10,383,000  was  accounted  for  by  tyres,  so  that  tyre 
manufactmers  may  be  assumed  to  have  employed  roughly  20,000  workpeople.  The  value  of  tyres  exported  was 
£2,718,000. 

PART  III. 

*Estimatbd  Total  Emdployment  Arising  prom  the  Motor  Transport  Industries,  1928. 


Manufacture  of  motor  vehicles,  parts  and  tyres  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  260,000 

Garages,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  60,000 

Commercial  goods  transport  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  320,000 

Commercial  passenger  transport  traffic  staffs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  80,000 

Commercial  pas.senger  transport  depot  staffs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20,000 

Chauffeurs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  40,000 


Total 


780,000 


* These  estimates  are  based  on  unemployment  inisuranoe  statistics  and  the  census  of  population  1921. 


PART  IV. 

Employment  in  the  Motor  and  Cycle  Industry,  1923-28. 


Year.  Number  of  Workpeople  employed.* 


No. 

Index. 

1923 

176,722 

100 

1924 

187,195 

106-5 

1926 

200,740 

114-3 

1926 

202,431 

116-6 

1927 

214,531 

122-5 

1928 

212,815 

121-1 

* i.e.,  number  of  workpeople  insured  less  the  nmnber  miemployed  in  July  each  year.  National  unemploy, 
ment  insurance  statistics.  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette,  November  of  each  year. 

PART  V. 


Output  and  Exports  op  Motor  Vehicles — 1923-1928. 


Year. 

No.  of  Cars  and  Commercial 
Vehicles  produced. 

Exports  of  Cars  and 
Commercial  Vehicles. 

*No. 

Index. 

tNo. 

Index. 

1923  

88,000 

100 

6,259 

100 

1924  

132,000 

150 

15,596 

249-2 

1925  

163,000 

173-9 

29,021 

463-7 

1926  

180,000 

. 204-6 

33,237 

631-0 

1927  

213,000 

242-0 

36,792 

671-9 

1928  

210,000 

238-6 

32,847 

524-8 

* Pigiues  published  by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders, 
t Trade  and  Navigation  Accounts,  December  1926  and  1928. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


The  following  Tables  are  extracted  from  the  “ Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Railway  Companies  and  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  appointed  to  draw  up  an  agreed 
Statement  of  Facts  as  to  the  cost  of  Road  Construction,  Maintenance,  etc.,  in  its  relation  to  the  Taxation  of 
Road  Vehicles.”  ' 


TABLE  I. 


Road  Costs  Acttjad  and  Adjusted  to  the  1924  Level  oe  Peiobs. 


Year. 

(1) 

Total  Amiual  Costs 
of  Roads  in  Gt.  Britain. 

(2) 

Index  of 
Cost  of 
Living. 

(3) 

Adjusted  Total  Annual 
Cost  of  Roads  in 
Gt.  Britain. 

(4) 

1890-91  

£ 

8,670,263 

66 

£ 

16,483,000 

1891-92  ■ 

9,164,099 

55 

16,662,000 

1892-93  

9,818,821 

62 

18,882,000 

1893-94  

10,088,595 

50 

20,177,000 

1894-95  • ...■  

9,876,382 

48 

20,576,000 

1895-96  ...  ■ 

10,143,650 

48 

21,133,000 

1896-97  ...  

10,396,913 

50 

20,794,000 

1897-98  

10,810,634 

52 

20,790,000 

1898-99  

11,429,540 

50 

22,859,000 

1899-00  ... 

11,924,890 

53 

22,500,000 

1900-01  

12,548,790 

63 

23,677,000 

1901-02  

13,147,664 

53 

■ 24,807,000 

1902-03  

14,646,249 

54 

27,123,000 

1903-04  

14,097,351 

54 

26,106,000 

1904r-05 

14,575,271 

54 

26,991,000 

1905-06  

14,759,545 

64 

27,333,000 

1906-07  

14,611,727 

65 

26,567,000 

1907-08  

14,657,816 

. 67 

25,715,000 

1908-09  

15,066,730 

57 

26,433,000 

1909-10  

15,287,805 

58 

■ 26,358,000 

1910-11  

16,366,770 

68 

28,219,000 

1911-12  

16,885,421 

60 

28,142,000 

1912-13  

17,593,285 

60 

29,322,000 

1913-14  

18,585,402 

61 

30,468,000 

1914r-15 

18,832,582 

76 

24,780,000 

1915-16  

17,167,473 

94 

18,263,000 

1916-17  

15,937,610 

116 

13,739,000 

1917-18  

16,336,987 

126 

12,966,000 

1918-19  

17,242,554 

128 

13,471,000 

1919-20  

29,079,139 

149 

19,616,000 

1920-21  

42,678,854 

134 

31,860,000 

1921-22  

46,680,502 

103 

45,321,100 

1922-23  

46,475,662 

99 

46,945,000 

1923-24  

47,691,361 

99 

48,072,000 

1924r-25 

52,913,902 

100 

62,913,902 

Column  2. — -1890-91  to  1909—10  from  local  taxation  returns  ; 1910-11  to  1924-26  expenditure  by  local 
authorities,  communicated  by  Ministry  of  Health. 


Column  3. — ^The  figures  for  the  years  up  to  1914  are  those  of  the  Board  of  Trade  index  numbers  of  retail 
prices  of  food  in  London  and  those  for  1916-1925  are  the  food  figures  of  the  current  Ministry  of  Labour  cost  of 
living  index  numbers,  raised  throughout  by  11  per  cent,  in  order  to  link  them  with  the  pre-war  series  in  which 
the  index  number  at  July,  1914,  was  approximately  111. 
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TABLE  II. 


Motor  Vehicle  Taxation — Inteenatiokal  Comparison  in  Steeling  of  Annual  Taxation. 


Country. 

(1) 

Private  Car 
23  h.p. 
Treasury 
Rating. 

(2) 

4-ton 

Commercial 

Vehicle. 

(3) 

32-seater 

Bus. 

(4) 

Method  of  Assessment. 
(5) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England 

23-0 

54-0 

72-0 

Horse  power,  col.  2 ; unladen  weight, 
col.  3 ; seating  capacity,  col.  4. 

France... 

6-7 

11-2 

11-9 

Horse  power. 

Germany 

41-1 

39-6 

42-7 

Horse  power,  cols.  2 and  4 ; net  weight, 
col.  3. 

Italy  ...  ...  .... 

7-82 

10-96 

8-57 

Horse  power. 

Belgium 

6-88 

16-0 

16-85 

Horse  power,  plus  luxury  tax,  col.  2 ; 
horse  power,  plus  unladen  weight, 
cols.  3 and  4. 

California 

2-67 

19-3 

4i  % of 
gross 
receipts. 

Flat  rate,  plus  unladen  weight,  plus  2c. 
petrol  tax. 

Illinois 

1-46 

20-57 

28-2 

Horse  power,  col.  2 ; gross  weight,  cols.  3 
and  4. 

Michigan 

6-68 

35-75 

32-1 

Unladen  weight,  plus  2c.  petrol  tax. 

New  York 

4-32 

8-23 

14-71 

Unladen  weight,  col.  2 ; gross  weight, 
col.  3 ; seating  capacity,  col.  4. 

Ohio  ... 

2-88 

33-9 

59-7 

Horse  power,  col.  2 ; imladen  weight, 
col.  3 ; seating  capacity,  plus  2c. 
petrol  tax,  col.  4. 

Pennsylvania 

4-77 

32-9 

31-3 

Horse  power,  col.  2 ; chassis  weight,  col  3 ; 
seating  capacity,  plus  2c.  petrol  tax. 
col.  4. 

Texas 

6-67 

79-5  ' 

48-8 

Horse  power,  plus  weight,  col.  2 ; horse 
power,  plus  gross  weight,  col.  3 ; horse 
power,  plus  weight,  plus  seating  caiiacity, 
col.  4. 

The  recent  imposition  of  the  Petrol  Tax  in  this  country  necessitates  the  following  approximate  addition 
(on  the  basis  of  an  annual  consumption  of  500  gallons  per  annum  for  private  cars,  and  3,000  for  other  vehicles) 
in  the  case  of  private  cars,  £8  6s.  Od.,  and  commercial  veliicles  and  hackneys,  £50.  This  would  give  the  figures 
for  England  as  foUows  : — 

Private  cars  £ 31  6s. 

4-ton  commercial  vehicles  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £104 

32-seater  bus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £122 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  several  foreign  countries  a iietrol  tax  exists.  Its  amomit,  calculated  on  the  same 
consumption  basis  as  the  above, has  been  included  in  the  figuies  given  for  such  countries  in  the  above  statement. 
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APPENDIX  C. 


TABLE  I. 


TBAITIO  OBIGnSTATING  ON  CANAIS  IN  GbEAT  BbITAIN  (TONS). 


Year. 

1905.* 

1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

Railway-owned 

14,216,409 

2,068,944 

2,183,933 

2,030,676 

1,712,716 

1,987,799 

Other  than  Rahway-owned  . . . 

26,282,517 

13,804,929 

14,272,046 

13,540,266 

11,248,624 

13,186,072 

* For  the  year  1906  the  figures  given  relate  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  taken  from  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Canals  and  Waterways,  Vol.  8,  Appendix  4,  Table  II.  The  remaining  figures  are  taken  from  Ministry 
of  Transport  Railway  Returns,  1927,  page  26,  and  relate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The  Canal  Traffic  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  probably  does  not  amount  to  more  than  500,000  tons  a year. 


TABLE  II. 


Total  Net  Tonnage  in  Coastwise  Tbadb  at  Posts  in  United  Kingdom.* 


Year. 

1913. 

1923. 

1924. 

1926. 

1926. 

1927. 

Arrivals 

34,759,166 

21,407,418 

20,676,148 

20,626,969 

16,196,690 

22,160,103 

Departures 

34,282,349 

21,520,882 

20,692,204 

20,601,895 

16,096,706 

22,073,240 

* Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom,  No.  72,  page  279. 


TABLE  III. 

Example  oe  the  Competition  of  Wateb-Boenb  with  Rail-Boene  Tbaepic  bbeoee  the  Advent  of 

Mechanical  Road  Tbanspobt. 


Coal  caebibd  to  London.* 


Year. 

Rail-Bome 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Sea-Borne 

Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Canal -Borne 
Tons. 

Per 

cent. 

1880  

6,200,780 

62-5 

3,714,708 

37-4 

4,079 

•04 

1888  

7,619,223 

60-9 

4,887,683 

39-0 

12,541 

•09 

1898  

6,964,206 

48-6 

7,337,062 

51-3 

13,808 

•09 

1900  

7,742,269 

49-2 

7,988,250 

60-7 

16,484 

•09 

1901  

7,399,908 

49-1 

7,662,137 

60-8 

13,489 

•08 

1902  

7,360,890 

47-7 

8,069,898 

62-2 

16,686 

•10 

1903  

7,101,903 

47-  1 

7,969,903 

62-8 

16,981 

•10 

1904  

7,141,667 

46-3 

8,286,409 

53-6 

18,870 

•12 

1906  

7,137,473 

45-6 

8,494,234 

64-3 

18,681 

•12 

* Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways,  final  report.  Volume  7,  paragraph  293. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


I.  Private  Cabs. 

Not  exceeding  6 h.p. 
Exceeding  6 h.p. 


EXISTING  BASIS  OF  TAXATION. 

£6 

£I  for  each  unit  or  part  of  a unit  of  horse  power. 


2.  Hackney  CABEiAaBS  having  a seating  capacity  for  : — 


Vehicles  fitted 
entirely  with  Other 
Pneumatic  Vehicles. 

Tyi-es. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

more  than 

4 persons 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

More  than 

4 persons  but  not  more  than  8 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

JJ 

J J 

8 

J J 

JJ 

JJ 

J J 

„ 14  

24 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

> J 

14 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

„ 20  

36 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

J 

20 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

„ 26  

48 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

JJ 

JJ 

26 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

J J 

„ 32  

67 

12 

0 

72 

0 

0 

JJ 

JJ 

32 

JJ 

JJ 

JJ 

J J 

„ 40  

...  67 

4 

0 

84 

0 

0 

JJ 

JJ 

40 

JJ 

JJ 

J, 

J J 

„ 48  

76 

16 

0 

96 

0 

0 

JJ 

JJ 

48 

JJ 

JJ 

J J 

„ 66  

...  86 

8 

0 

108 

0 

0 

JJ 

J J 

66 

JJ 

JJ 

J J 

JJ 

„ 64  

...  96 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

More  than  64 

persons 

96 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

With  an  additional  duty  for 

each  person  in  excess  of  64  persons  of 

1 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

For  the  purposes  of  the  above,  the  number  of  persons  mentioned  does  not  include  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  seating  capacity  of  a vehicle  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by  regulations  under 
Section  12  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920. 


The  expression  “ pneumatic  tyres  ” means  such  tyres  as  may  be  declared  by  regulations  made  under 
the  said  Section  12  to  be  pnemnatio  tyres  within  the  meaning  of  tliis  paragraph. 


3.  Trucks. 


Vehicles,  including  tricycles  weighing  more  than  8 cwt.  unladen,  constructed  or  adapted  for  use  and  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  burden  of  any  description,  whether  in  the  course  of  trade  or  otherwise  : — 


Not  exceeding  12  cwt. 

Exceeding  12  cwt.  but  not  exceeding  1 ton 

„ ,,  „ 

„ „ 2 „ 

>>  >>  3 >; 

4 

JJ  JJ  ^ >) 

K 

>>  JJ  JJ 


1 ton 

U 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Vehicles  fitted 

entirely  with 

Other 

Pneumatic 

Vehicles. 

Tyres. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38 

8 

0 

48 

0 

0 

43 

4 

0 

64 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0- 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

With  an  additional  duty  in  any  case  if  used  for  di’awing  a trailer  of 

Exceptions  in  these  rates  are  made  in  the  case  of  Showmen’s  vehicles.  Specially  reduced  rates  are  allowed 
provided  they  comply  with  regulations  as  to  tyres,  etc.,  to  reduce  road  damage. 


4.  Motor  Cycles  (not  exceeding  8 cwt.  in  weight  imladen) : — 
Bicycles  : 

Not  exceeding  200  lbs.  in  weight  unladen 
Exceeding  200  lbs.  . ,,  ,, 

If  drawing  trailer  or  sidecar  (additional)  ... 

Tricycles 


£1  10  0 
£3  0 0 

£10  0 
£10  0 


5.  Petrol  Tax,  4d.  per  gallon. 
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Peesbnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sm  vLRTHUR  GRIPTITH-BOSCAWEN.  P.C..  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 
D.L. 

Sib  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Babt. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sib  WILLIAil  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 


Mb.  Aleeed  Hacking,  D.I 

6837.  {Chairman)  : You  have  come  to  speak, 

T miderstand,  on  behaK  of  the  British  Manufacturers’ 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders  and  you  have  submitted  a Memorandum  to 
us  ? — That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  23. 

MEMORANDUM 
submitted  by 

Mb.  Alebed  Hacking,  D.S.O. , M.C., 

ON  behale  of  the 
Beitish  Manheactueebs’  Section 
OF  the 

Society  of  Motob  Mandfactubees  and 
Teadbes  Ltd. 


Mr.  Alfred  Hacking,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Director  of  the 
British  Manufacturers’  Section  of  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders  Ltd,  while  endorsing  the 
Memorandum  submitted  by  Sir  George  Beharrell, 
submits  the  following  Memorandum  with  reference,  in 
particular,  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  and  Allied  Manu- 
facturing Industries  of  Great  Britain. 

1.  The  British  Manufacturers’  Section  represents 
virtually  every  manufacturer  in  Great  Britain  of 
private,  commercial  and  public  service  motor  vehicles, 
of  components,  accessories  and  tyres. 

The  capital  represented  by  these  manufacturers 
may  be  estimated  at  £100,000,000,  while  the  direct 
emplo3nnent  may  be  placed  at  over  250,000. 

The  output  of  new  vehicles  in  1928  was  probably 
220,000,  of  whichsome  17  per  cent,  represented  exports. 

Peoblems  Abising  out  of  the  Geowth  of  Road 
Tbaffic. 

2.  The  public  interest,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
words,  demands  the  broadest  vision  of  the  problems 
for  consideration.  These  are  not  limited  to  Great 
Britain  itself,  but  affect  so  wide  a study  as  the  effect 
of  legislative  or  undue  transport  cost  upon  the  ability 
of  British  Manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  United 
States  and  other  cormtries  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

3.  In  this  respect  the  following  factors,  as  affecting 
British  automobile  manufacturers,  are  material  : — 

(a)  Influence  of  Taxation. — ^An  abnormally  high 
vehicle  tax  based  upon  a theoretical  horse- 
power formula  has  affected  design  artificially, 
a tendency  aggravated  by  a compara- 
tively heavy  price  for  petrol  (compared 
■with  the  U.S.A. ).  This  influence  has 
certainly  resulted  in  the  production  of 
chassis  at  once  more  expensive  in  produc- 
tion, and  criticised  from  the  point  of  view 
of  general  suitability  for  certain  overseas 
markets. 


Majoe  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Majoe  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Me.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Me.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary) . 

.0.,  M.C.,  called  and  examined. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  coimtry  as  a whole  to  leave  the 
designer  a free  hand  to  produce  for'  a world 
market  than  to  impose  a totally  artificial 
influence  upon  engine  design  in  accordance 
with  the  paramount  necessity  of  studying 
the  amiual  tax  which  a particular  engine 
is  called  upon  to  bear. 

To  a less  extent  may  that  be  said  of 
taxation  of  conunercial  goods  velficles, 
where  an  increased  annual  tax  of  such  an 
amo'unt  as  £15  between  vehicles  of  2 tons 
and  3 tons  imladen  weight  must  tend  to 
drive  the  designer  to  produce  a vehicle  just 
withm  the  higher-rated  capacity.  This  is 
unsound  from  a wide  point  of  view,  as  the 
particular  chas.sis  so  used  might,  with 
greater  economy  and  more  general  utility 
throughout  the  world,  have  been  designed 
from  a different  standpoint. 

(b)  Limitation  of  Market. — The  heavy  tax  in 

itself  has  various  dheot  and  indirect 
consequences  : — 

(i)  It  limits  the  ability  of  the  home  con- 
sumer to  purchase  a modern  means  of 
transport. 

(ii)  It  creates  a most  serious  handicap  upon 
the  ability  of  the  wage-earner  to  pur- 
chase second-hand  vehicles — the  annual 
tax  often  amounting  to  the  piuchase 
pirice  of  the  vehicle. 

(iii)  It  increases  production  costs  by  thus 
limiting  the  home  market. 

(iv)  It  thus  increases  difficulties  of  manu- 
facturers in  meeting  competition  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  parti- 
cular in  relation  to  prices  for  export. 

(v)  Such  results  react  throughout  all 

industry  : coal,  steel,  electrical,  and 

divert  all  progress  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  resource  to  a co'untry  wliich 
encourages  the  growth  of  road  trans- 
port— while  creating  unemployment, 
for  which  the  country  pays. 

(c)  Export. — ^In  the  opinion  of  all  production 

manufacturers,  endorsed  by  distributors, 
and  such  statesmen  as  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  home 
vehicle  taxes  constitute  the  greatest  possible 
resistance  to  the  development  within  the 
Empire  of  British  automobile  products. 

Relationship  between  British  Motor  Manu- 
factueebs  and  the  Railways. 

4.  (a)  The  manufact'urers  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  a statement  included  in  the  last 
Metropolitan  Railway  Report  that  such  loss  of  short- 
distance  traffic  as  may  have  been  suffered  by  the 
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operation  of  omnibus  services  has  been  more  than 
made  good  by  the  development  of  building  estates 
further  afield. 

It  is  imneoessary  to  say  more  except  to  suggest  to 
the  Commission  a visit  to  the  Great  West  Road  to 
visualise  what  one  road  improvement  is  bringing  with 
it  for  the  railways. 

(6)  Attitude  in  the  United  States  of  A-merica. — ^It  is 
said  that  the  vast  development  of  the  motor  industry 
in  the  U.S.A.,  encouraged  by  ambitious  road  pro- 
grammes and  by  low  vehicle  taxation,  has  been  the 
cause  and  not  the  result  of  the  great  commercial 
prosperity. 

This  to-day  is  recognised  by  railroads  in  America, 
who  realise  that  even  if  certain  traffic  is  taken  from 
the  rail  to  the  road,  they  themselves  are  benefited 
to  a far  greater  extent  by  the  additional  traffic  brought 
to  their  lines  by  the  development  of  housing,  the  new 
industries  created,  the  vast  traffic  provided  by  the 
motor  industry  itself — one  of  the  largest  customers  of 
the  railways — and  by  the  increase  of  the  general 
wealth  of  the  community. 

(c)  Comment  on  Statement  submitted  to  Commission 
by  Railway  Companies. — ^The  representatives  of  the 
companies,  in  evidence  before  the  Commission, 
state  : — 

“ The  diversion  of  traffic  from  rail  to  road  is 
artificially  and  mifairly  stimulated  and  increased, 
and  owing  to  this  stimulus  the  operations  of  road 
transport  are  extended  beyond  its  economic 
system.”* 

The  motor  manufacturers  take  a view  which  may  be 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

“ The  economic  development  of  road  transport 
in  the  public  interest  has  been  artificially 
restricted  by  excessive  taxation,  and  owing  to 
this  restriction,  the  ability  of  the  motor  manu- 
facturers to  compete  in  the  world’s  markets  has 
been  prejudiced,  and  the  railway  traffic  resultmg 
from  any  improvement  in  the  economic  position 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  stifled.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  motor  industry 
must  continue  to  reduce  production  costs,  of  wMch 
freight  charges  bear  a considerable  proportion.  It  is 
immaterial  to  them  as  such  whether  components  are 
brought  to  then  factories  or  the  chassis  delivered  from 
the  factories  by  rail  or  road,  for,  subject  to  equivalent 
deliveries,  their  object  is  to  obtain  the  lowest  freight 
cost. 

They  believe  that  the  real  grievance  of  the  railway 
companies  is  not  the  so-called  privileged  position  of 
road  transport,  but  the  continuation  of  statutory 
restrictions  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  right  of  the 
railway  companies  to  apply  commercial  busmess 
principles,  without  which  no  imdertaking  can  compete 
with  the  resources  of  the  world. 

The  companies,  whose  activities  are,  m a sense, 
isolated  to  Great  Britain,  have  a greater  responsibility 
to  the  commercial  life  of  the  Nation  than  has  been 
evidenced  by  their  Witnesses. 

In  this  sense  the  motor  industry,  welcommg  as  they 
did  the  removal  of  the  statutory  restrictions  against 
the  railway  companies  embarking  upon  road  services, 
would  equally  welcome  Parliament  conferring  upon 
the  companies  a more  elastic  right  to  fix  rates  than 
exists  to-day. 

Perhaps  a useful  illustration  is  the  effect  of  a provi- 
sion of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1894, 
imposing  upon  the  companies  the  necessity  of  justify- 
ing before  the  appropriate  Tribunal  any  mcrease  of 
class  rates  within  the  statutory  maximum,  a provision 
which  naturally  made  every  company  anxious  not  to 
reduce  rates  which  they  might  subsequently  have 
difficulty  in  increasing. 

A similar  comment  may  be  made  on  the  broad 
provisions  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921. 


If  once  the  Cormxiission  look — as  it  is  suggested  it 
would  be  wise  to  look — at  the  railways  of  the  country, 
as  being  the  partners  with  industry  in  seeking  a market 
in  the  world,  the  fallacy  of  trying,  by  purely  pen  and 
paper  methods,  to  secure  a net  revenue  based  upon  a 
pre-War  capital,  by  the  process  of  selling  transport  at 
a definite  figm-e,  becomes  apparent. 

{d)  Co-ordination. — The  motor  industry  agree  with 
the  recommendations  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Conference  of  Motor  Organisations  by  Sir  Arthur 
Stanley,*  and  in  particular  that  transport  co-ordma- 
tion  should  be  left  to  normal  economic  and  commercial 
stimulus. 

In  doing  so,  they  would  add  as  a rider  that  co- 
ordination in  public  interest  would  become  a more 
feasible  proposition,  not  if  yet  greater  restrictions  are 
imposed  upon  motor  transport,  but  if  such  restrictions 
are  alleviated  on  the  one  hand,  combined,  on  the  other, 
with  the  repeal  of  much  of  the  imeconomic  provisions 
of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  and  the  granting  to  the 
companies  of  a greater  latitude  to  rim  their  business 
without  undue  bureaucratic  interference  as  a com- 
mercial concern. 

Road  Einancb. 

5.  Finally,  the  manufacturers  express  the  view  that 
it  will  perhaps  prove  wise,  under  present  conditions  of 
employment,  to  take  a longer  view  of  road  construc- 
tion and  hnprovement,  as  much  in  the  mterests  of  the 
I’ailway  companies  themselves  as  in  those  of  the  motor 
manufacturers,  and  in  the  long  rim  of  the  recovery  of 
trade  in  general. 

In  this  respect,  they  endorse  entirely  the  recom- 
mendations of  Lord  Lee’s  Commission  on  Cross  River 
London  Traffic,  that  certain  new  road  and  bridge 
works  of  a capital  nature  should  be  financed  out  of 
some  form  of  Highway  Bonds  secured  partly  upon  the 
future  revenues  of  the  Road  Fund,  or  statutory  grants 
in  aid  by  the  Exchequer. 


6838.  [Chairman)  : We  had  some  very  interesting 
evidence  yesterday  from  Su  George  Beharrell  on  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Society  generally.  The 
points  you  are  going  to  deal  with  are  of  a more 
technical  nature,  I think  ? — Partly  technical,  and 
relatmg  more  to  the  British  manufacturers.  I thinlr 
Sir  George  spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
industry  as  a whole. 

6839.  Yes.  Now,  you  mention  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  your  Memorandum  the  capital  represented 
by  these  manufacturers  ? — Yes. 

6840.  And  the  number  of  men  employed  ? — That 
is  so.  They  are  approximate  figures  only. 

6841.  You  say,  £100,000,000  capital,  and  250,000 
men  employed  ? — Yes,  that  is  approximately  the 
position. 

6842.  That  is,  directly  employed  ? — Yes,  directly 
employed  in  the  whole  range  of  manufactm-os  in  the 
motor  business,  of  all  kinds — component  parts  and 
accessories  and  tyres. 

6843.  For  instance,  would  you  take  into  account 
people  employed  in  rubber  factories,  and  so  on  ? — 
In  tyre  factories,  yes. 

6844.  I see  the  output  of  new  vehicles  last  year 
was  about  220,000  ?— That  is  rather  an  outside  figure. 
We  have  not  got  our  figures  precisely  checked,  but  as 
far  as  we  can  see  it  was  from  210,000  to  220,000. 

6846.  And  17  per  cent,  of  that  represented  exports  ? 
— Yes  ; that  also  is  approximate. 

6846.  Then  in  paragraph  3 you  pohit  out  the 
importance  of  our  being  able  to  compete  in  neutral 
markets  with  other  manufacturing  nations,  especially 
the  United  States  of  America  ? — That  is  a particular 
point  I want  to  bring  out.  May  I say  that  it  was  my 
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privilege  to  serve  ten  years  witli  a railway  company 
up  to  the  War,  so  that  I may  be  said  to  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  relative  conditions.  Secondly, 
it  was  my  good  fortime  to  go,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bruce  and  of  Mr.  Coates,  to  Australia  and  to  New 
Zealand  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago,  to  make 
a study  of  the  markets  and  the  conditions  there. 
Also,  I have  paid  several  visits  to  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  ; in  fact,  I have  only  just  come 
back  from  those  countries. 

6847.  So  that  you  have  been  maldng  a special 
study  both  of  the  manufactming  countries  and  some 
of  the  markets  ? — That  is  so. 

6848.  I think  it  is  the  experience  of  all  of  us  who 
travel  abroad — I loiow  it  is  so  from  my  own  ex- 
perience in  Spain — that  the  great  majority  of  cars  we 
find  are  American  made  and  not  British  ? — That  is 
the  unfortunate  fact. 

6849.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I attribute 
it  to  two  principal  factors.  First,  undoubtedly  the 
manufacturmg  facilities  and  the  local  market  in  the 
United  States  of  America — combined  with  the 
enormous  financial  resources  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

6850.  Of  course  the  fact  that  they  have  a very 
big  market  is  a thing  we  cannot  get  over  ; they 
have  a much  bigger  population  ? — Yes,  obviously. 
But  that  is  the  first  factor  I put  down.  Then  position 
abroad  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  due  to  their  very 
large  home  market. 

6851.  It  means  that  they  can  manufacture  on  a 
big  scale  ? — ^Yes,  they  can  manufacture  on  a big  scale 
a certain  type  of  utility  veliicle. 

6852.  That  is  one  reason.  Now  take  another  ? — 
The  second  reason  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  influence 
of  what  is  called  the  horse-power  tax. 

6853.  Which  is  governed  by  a certain  formula,  is 
it  not  ? — It  is  governed  by  a formula  for  calpulating 
horse-power  for  taxation  purposes. 

6854.  That  formula — tell  me  if  I am  wrong  because 
I am  not  a technical  expert  in  these  things — means, 
in  order  to  keep  the  horse-power  tax  down,  as  it  is 
based  on  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  small  cylinders  and 
a long  stroke  ? — In  theory  alone,  that  is  so.  The 
horse-power  is  calculated  according  to  what  is  known 
as  the  bore  of  the  cylinder. 

6855.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  cylinder  ? — -Yes, 
that  is  right ; it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
stroke.  But  that  is  the  theory  only.  As  a fact, 
there  is  a practical  limit  beyond  which  you  cannot 
take  your  stroke  ; you  cannot  increase  your  stroke 
too  far,  from  a practical  point  of  view. 

6856.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  as  the  cylinder  is 
made  smaller  in  diameter — the  bore  of  the  cylinder — 
we  have  got  over  that  by  havmg  a longer  stroke  ? — ■ 
No,  I should  not  like  to  convey  that  impression. 
Up  to  a few  years  ago  we  had  undoubtedly ; but  there 
became  a practical  limit  beyond  which  we  could 
not  go,  and  therefore  the  result  has  tended  towards  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  engine — the  bore  of  the 
cylinder ; the  tendency  to-day  is  not  towards  an 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  stroke. 

6867.  Now,  your  contention  is  that  that  type  of 
engine  is  not  so  suitable  for  export  as  (what  shall  we 
say  ?)  the  American  type.  Is  that  so  ? — I should  not 
like  to  put  it  quite  in  that  way. 

6858.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  own  way  ? — ^The 
result  of  the  tax  has  been  to  introduce  an  artificial 
element  into  the  mind  of  the  designer  ; he  has  not 
been  able  to  take  a wide  view  of  what  the  world 
wants  in  designing  a particular  car,  because  what  the 
world  might  want  as  a whole  is  not  what  the  public 
n.t  home  would  be  prepared  to  buy  in  quantity, 
having  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  tax. 

6859.  So  that  a car  is  constructed  particularly 
uitable  to — I will  not  say  “ dodge  ” the  tax,  but  to 


bring  the  tax  down  as  low  as  possible,  ■ and  that  type 
of  car  is  not  too  suitable  for  export ; is  that  it  ? — I am 
bound  to  admit  that  here.  It  is  not  a thing  I like  to 
talk  about  when  I go  to  Australia. 

6860.  But  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6861.  That  is  due  to  the  fact,  not  that  we  have  a 
tax,  but  that  the  tax  is  governed  by  a certain  formula  ? 
— No,  I am  afraid  not.  It  is  a fact  that  we  have  a 
very  high  rate  of  tax  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  no  good,  or  very  little  good,  our  tinkering 
with  the  formula,  getting  on  to  some  other  formula 
like  volume,  when  we  should  have  the  same  effect ; 
because  naturally  you  would  still  have  the  same 
result — the  smaller  the  engme  the  smaller  the  tax. 

6862.  Your  point  is  that,  putting  aside  the  question 
of  formula,  the  tax  is  too  high  ? — It  is  the  amount  of 
the  tax  which  is  the  serious  consideration. 

6863.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  another  tiring  which 
has  often  puzzled  me  and  probably  a good  many  other 
people.  Wo  have  been  told  frequently,  and  we  have 
read  it  in  the  newspapers,  that  this  horse-power  tax 
based,  upon  this  particular  formula  has  interfered  with 
our  export  trade.  That,  I believe,  is  generally 
admitted  ; but  has  it  not  had  a very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  home  trade  ? — That  is  a very  difficult  cpxestion. 

6864.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  horse-power 
tax  was  a far  bigger  protection  than  what  are  called 
the  McKenna  duties  ? — To  that  I answer  “ Yes.” 
Obviously  a Chevrolet  or  a Ford — taking  two  utility 
oars  which  sell  in  the  United  States  of  America  at  a 
very  cheap  price — have  a small  market  hero  because 
everyone  who  buys  them  has  to  pay  something  like 
£24  or  £25  a year  tax. 

6865.  Is  not  that  the  way  the  Morris  is  supposed 
to  have  knocked  out  the  Ford  ? — I am  siue  it  has 
been  one  of  the  reasons. 

6866.  So  that  when  you  are  asking  for  a change 
which  would  benefit  yoiu  export  trade,  may  you  not 
be  running  the  risk  of  damaging  your  home  trade  ? — 
We  have  naturally  considered  that  aspect  very 
carefully  and  very  anxiously. 

6867.  I should  like  to  get  your  views  about  that, 
because  it  is  a technical  question  and  difficult  for  us 
to  consider  ? — I am  obliged  for  the  cpiestion.  .It  is 
a very  big  factor  in  the  minds  of  everyone  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  reducing  the  tax  to  nominal 
dimensions  ; because  it  might  enable  certain  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  of  America  to  compete 
with  us  over  here  on  more  favourable  terms.  That 
clanger  I frankly  admit.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  you  have  what  we  feel  to  be  the  insidious 
interference  with  what  we  should  bo  doing  otherwise, 
not  for  our  own  market  here  but  for  the  market  of 
the  world.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  give  us  a 
handsome  tariff  preference  ; that  is  jxart  of  their 
policy.  As  manufacturers  we  cannot  study  the  world 
market,  including  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
vLfrica,  and  India,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  tax  and 
the  effect  of  a particular  tax  on  a particular  market 
at  home.  We  thinlc,  taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, that  the  benefits  which  the  industry  would 
derive  from  having  a free  hand  to  design  for  a world 
market  would  bo  greater  than  the  possible  danger  of 
removing  what  in  effect  amounts  to  an  additional 
protection  in  the  home  market  against  American 
competition. 

6868.  You  are  speaking  now  for  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  generally  ? — That  is  so. 

6869.  You  think  their  view  is  that  they  would 
sooner  take  the  risk  (whatever  it  may  be)  of  greater 
competition  in  the  home  market,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  design  an  engine  which  would  be  more  suitable  for 
export  ? — In  order  to  take  a world  view  of  the  manu- 
factm’ing  job,  instead  of  an  insular  view. 

6870.  What  is  your  suggestion,  then — that  the 
horse-power  tax  should  be  abolished  altogether,  and 
that  we  should  have  a fuel  tax  in  its  place  ? — I am  not 
suggesting  any  fuel  tax. 
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6871.  Are  you  siiggesting  any  tax  ? — My  frank 
suggestion  is  that,  taking  a long  view  of  what  is  good 
for  the  coimtry  as  a whole,  the  horse-power  tax,  even 
with  the  revenue  it  produces,  is  doing  harm  to  the 
ooimtry. 

6872.  Do  you  suggest  that  a mechanically  propelled 
vehicle  should  not  be  taxed  at  all  ? — I think  that  is  an 
ideal  of  perfection. 

6873.  Who  is  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  ? — 
That  is  a very  wide  question.  The  cost  of  the  upkeep 
of  the  roads  in  the  old  days  was  found  from  the  rates, 
or  such  Exchequer  grants-in-aid  as  were  made  before 
the  Act  of  1888.  It  is  a very  wide  question. 

6874.  But,  you  know,  the  upkeep  of  the  roads  has 
increased  enormously  in  recent  years,  and  a great  part 
of  it — I will  not  say  the  whole  of  it — must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  needs  of  mechanical  transport.  Is  not 
that  so  ? — I quite  agree. 

6875.  Ought  it  not  to  make  some  contribution  ? — 
I think  it  should  make  some  contribution.  In  fact, 
at  the  moment  it  does  rmder  the  operation  of  a petrol 
duty. 

6876.  I am  not  saying  it  does  not  now.  But  you 
say  an  ideal  thing  would  be  that  in  the  national 
interest  this  class  of  transport  should  not  be  taxed  ; 
then  I ask  you  how  we  are  going  to  maintain  our 
roads  ? — My  only  answer  is  that  they  have  to  be 
maintained  either  out  of  the  rates  or  out  of  the 
general  exchequer — there  are  no  other  funds — 
possibly  on  a loan  basis. 

6877.  We  do  not  always  attain  to  ideals  in  this 
world,  you  know,  and  I do  not  think  it  probable  that 
you  will  attain  to  the  ideal  of  having  no  taxes  on 
motor  transport.  That  being  so,  I should  like  to  ask 
you  what  form  of  taxation  you  would  prefer  ? Do 
you  wish  a reduced  horse-power  tax  on  the  present 
formula,  or  would  you  sooner  have  a different  formula, 
or  would  you  sooner  have  no  horse-power  tax  and 
rely  exclusively  on  a fuel  tax  ? — I would  suggest  that 
it  would  be  wise  temporarily  to  reduce  the  horse- 
power tax.  If  one  could  see  a fair  figure  which  would 
not  unduly  influence  design,  I could  suggest  a better 
formula  which  I think  would  prejudice  design  less  than 
the  existing  one. 

6878.  The  present  formula,  I think,  was  arrived  at 
by  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  it 
goes  back  some  20  or  30  years.  It  was  originally 
designed  as  a rating  formula  for  racing  xDrnposes. 

6879.  We  have  rather  wandered  from  your  Memo- 
randum, but  I think  they  are  all  points  which  natu- 
rally arise  from  it.  You  point  out  in  paragraph  3 that 
the  present  heavy  taxation  has  very  wide  effects  on 
the  industry.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  about 
that  ? — No.  I tried  to  summarise  my  views  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  We  think  it  is  having  a growing 
effect  from  various  points  of  view.  I mention  the 
second-hand  oar  difficulty.  That,  of  course,  is  well 
known  to  every  member  of  this  Commission.  A man 
who  is  buying  a second-hand  oar  now  at  a very  small 
price  has  to  pay  as  much  anmial  tax  as  the  car  is 
worth. 

6880.  Yes,  I think  we  all  know  that.  And  there  is 
no  reduction  in  the  horse-power  tax  on  an  old  car  if 
it  was  constructed  after  a certain  date  ? — 1913,  yes. 

6881.  Shall  we  pass  on  then  to  your  next  point,  the 
relationship  between  the  British  motor  manufacturers 
■and  the  railways  ? I think  you  said  you  had  had 
railway  experience  ? — I had  ten  years,  yes. 

6882.  Which  railway  were  you  with  ? — The  Great 
Central. 

6883.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? Your 
view  is,  I understand,  that,  although  motors  may  take 
away  certain  traffic  from  the  railway,  they  also  create 
traffic  ? — That  is  so,  broadly. 

6884.  On  account  of  the  additional  population  that 
goes  out  into  the  country  and,  of  course,  may  even  use 
motor  cars,  but  frequently  uses  the  railways  too,  and 
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also  the  distribution  of  goods  ? — Yes,  I think  it  amounts 
to  the  general  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  of  the  abflity  to  make  use  of  modern 
means  of  trausport.  That  brings  in  this,  as  I think 
to-day  is  admitted  by  all  the  railroad  chiefs  in  America, 
some  of  whom  I saw  a month  or  two  ago,  that  taking 
the  long  view  it  is  creating  wealth  to  the  commimity 
in  which  they  themselves  share. 

6885.  It  is  creating  wealth  in  which  they  share  ? — ■ 
Which  they  otherwise  would  not.  I mention  in 
paragraph  4 (a)  of  my  Memorandum  a statement  in 
the  report  of  the  Metropohtan  Railway — m which  I 
happen  to  be  a shareholder.  It  is  only  just  to  indicate 
that  they  have  lost  short-distance  traffic  by  the 
operation  of  bus  services,  but  they  admit  m the 
report — it  is  quite  interesting — that  the  development 
of  building  estates  further  afield  on  the  Metropolitan 
line  is  bringing  to  them  more  traffic  than  they  have 
lost  by  the  competition  of  the  buses. 

6886.  Is  that  in  the  annual  report  ? — Yes,  that  is 
actually  in  the  annual  report  for  this  year. 

6887.  I thought  all  that  expansion  was  due  to  their 
own  efforts — what  they  call  “ Metroland  ” ? — Some  of 
it  may  be  ; but  a great  deal  of  it  is  midoubtedly  due 
to  motor  transport — bus  traffic. 

6888.  You  say  the  railroads  in  America  realise  this  ; 
is  that  so  ? — That  is  the  impression  which  I got  only 
a very  short  time  ago  in  discussion  with  various  people 
in  America.  The  railroads  in  America  to-day  are 
taking  a different  attitude  from  that  which  they 
took  when  I was  there  last,  some  four  years  ago. 
They  are  working  with  the  motor  industry  ; they  are 
encouraging  in  every  way  they  can  the  operation  of 
bus  services,  and  they  do  not  look  at  all  jealously  at 
the  little  traffic,  which  it  is  compared  with  theu  own 
vast  volume  of  traffic.  They  say  any  losses  they  may 
suffer  are  more  than  made  good  by  tho  enormous 
development  of  the  wealth  of  the  community,  for 
which  the  motor  industry  is  itself  responsible.  That 
is  the  view  which  all  the  leaders  of  the  railroad  industry 
in  America  are  taking  to-day. 

6889.  When  you  say  the  railways  are  working  with 
the  motor  traffic,  in  what  particular  way  is  that  ? 
Are  they  co-ordmating  services,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
—Yes. 

6890.  There  is  a great  tendency  in  that  direction  in 
this  country  now,  is  there  not  ? — I am  very  glad  to 
see  it  beginning. 

6891.  You  think  it  is  beginning  ? — It  looks  like  it. 

6892.  Now,  in  paragraph  4 (c)  you  make  a comment 
on  a statement  submitted  by  the  railway  companies 
about  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  rail  to  road  bemg 
artificially  stimulated.  What  have  you  to  say  about 
that  ? — My  comment  refers  to  the  Memorandum 
presented  to  this  Commission  by  Sir  J osiah  Stamp 
and  Mr.  Thornhill  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Companies* 
which  raises  a very  big  question.  I entirely  difler  from 
them  in  the  conclusion  at  which  they  appear  to  have 
arrived,  that  the  remedy  for  their  dfficulties  is  to 
impose  upon  road  transport  certain  disabilities  from 
which  they  have  been  suffermg  for  a long  time.  I 
would  like  to  express  another  idea,  that  possibly, 
taking  the  good  of  the  community  as  a whole,  in  the 
light  of  employment  and  the  nnportance  of  developiiig 
exports,  perhaps  the  better  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
that  there  are  disabilities  of  the  railways  which  might 
be  removed. 

6893.  Such  as  what  ? — Take  the  Railways  Act  of 
1921  which  was  introduced  at  a special  time  for  special 
considerations.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  experience 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  Court,  and 
considerable  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  adjusting 
rates  to  meet  the  case  of  particular  industries.  Sjieak- 
ing  for  the  motor  manufacturers,  we  would  welcome 
the  railway  companies  having  a far  greater  latitude  to 
fix  their  rates  and  fares  entirely  regardless  of  the 
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provisions  of  the  Railways  Act,  whereby  they  have 
got  to  get,  on  paper,  certain  revenue.  We  should  like 
them  to  be  able  to  quote  rates  for  export  to  help  a 
certain  industry  to  develop  an  export  trade  ; and 
virtually  to  have  as  free  a hand  as  the  manufacturers 
themselves  have  in  fixing  their  prices  ; subject  possibly 
to  a general  appeal  to  some  tribunal  like  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribimal  in  respect  of  imdue  preference. 

6894.  I think  one  thing  the  railways  said  to  us  was 
that  when  they  got  their  road  powers  last  year  certain 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  use  of  their  omni- 
buses which  are  not  placed  on  other  omnibuses.*  Is 
that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

6896.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that  that  should 
continue  ? — Personally,  I did  not  suggest  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  any  restrictions  at  all. 

6896.  I did  not  say  you  did  ; I only  want  your  view 
on  it  ? — My  own  view  is  that  it  is  not  fan. 

6897.  You  thinli  they  should  be  all  placed  on  a 
level  ? — Yes  ; but  not  by  imposing  restrictions  on  the 
rest,  rather  by  removing  restrictions. 

6898.  I am  not  suggesting  that.  But  you  would 
not  object  if  those  restrictions  were  removed  from  the 
railway  buses  so  that  they  worked  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  buses  ? — I quite  agree. 

6899.  In  paragraph  4 you  say  “ In  this  sense  the 
motor  industry,  welcoming  as  they  did  the  removal 
of  the  statutory  restrictions  against  the  railway 
companies  embarking  upon  road  services.”  It  is 
news  to  me  ; I did  not  know  that  you  welcomed  that  ? 
— We  did  in  fact,  and  we  supported  it. 

6900.  You  opposed  it,  did  you  not  ? — No. 

[Major  Orawfurd)  : Not  the  manufacturers. 

6901.  (Chairman):  I beg  your  pardon.  When  you 
used  the  words  “ the  motor  industry  ”,  you  meant  the 
motor  manufacturing  industry  ? — Yes. 

6902.  In  the  next  sub-paragraph  you  refer  to  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  ? — That  was  my  own 
experience  at  the  time  I was  with  the  railway.  The 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1894  imposed  upon 
the  railway  companies  the  obligation  to  justify  any 
increase  in  any  class  rate.  I know,  from  having  been 
engaged  on  the  rates  side  of  a railway  company,  that 
had  the  unfortunate  effect,  in  many  oases,  of  prevent- 
ing the  railway  companies  reducing  rates  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  done  ; it  was  always  very 
difficult  to  justify  an  increase  in  a class  rate  before 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners. 

6903.  As  they  have  to  justify  any  increase  of  a class 
rate  before  the  Tribimal,  even  within  the  maximum, 
naturally  they  are  unwilling  to  reduce  it  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Yes  ; I had  many  an  illustration  of  that 
during  my  period  with  the  company. 

6904.  That  is  a severe  handicap  both  to  the  railways 
and  to  the  traders  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

6905.  Now  with  regard  to  co-ordination.  You 
agree  with  Sir  Arthur  Stanley’s  Memorandum  that  it 
should  be  left  as  far  as  possible  to  what  you  call 
“ normal  economic  and  commercial  stimulus.”  Is 
that  so  ? — Yes. 

6906.  You  repeat  the  point  that  further  restriction 
should  not  be  put  upon  motor  transport,  but  that 
restrictions  might  be  removed  from  the  railway 
companies  ? — Yes. 

6907.  We  come  now  to  paragraph  5 — ^road  finance. 
You  think  there  should  be  a more  comprehensive 
road  construction  policy,  taking  the  long  view  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  my  view,  in  the  present  circmnstances. 

6908.  And  that  if  any  great  scheme  is  embarked 
upon  it  should  be  financed,  not  out  of  current  revenue, 
but  by  loan  Yes.  I think  the  point  was  developed 
by  Lord  Lee  in  the  Report  of  his  Commission  on  Cross 
River  Traffic.  I should  say  it  is  a system  which  has 


been  adopted  with  great  success  in  the  United  States, 
where  conditions  are  different,  of  course,  and  it  has 
also  been  adopted  with  considerable  success  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  Canada. 

6909.  There  is  one  matter  about  which  I want  to 
ask  you,  and  I do  not  press  you  for  an  answer  if  you 
have  not  considered  it.  First  of  all,  I take  it  you  are 
entirely  opposed  to  what  are  called  raids  on  the  Road 
Fmid — that  is  to  say,  a diversion  of  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Road  Fund  for  general  purposes.  That 
has  been  the  line  taken  by  every  Witness  on  behalf 
of  the  industry  ? — Unless  I can  see  another  alterna- 
tive, I should  agree  with  that  statement. 

6910.  I want  to  put  this  to  you,  but  I do  not  press 
you  to  give  an  answer.  The  advent  of  motor  traffic, 
which  traffic  is  increasing  and  no  doubt  will  increase, 
has  placed  great  additional  duties  and  burdens  on  the 
Police  in  the  way  of  point  duty,  signalling,  and  so  on  ? 
— Yes. 

6911.  From  the  point  of  view  of  safety  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

6912.  And  having  regard  to  the  nmnerous  accidents 
there  are — I am  not  saying  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  not  unavoidable — but  owing  to  the  terrible  toll  on 
the  road  which  is  going  on,  it  may  be  necessary 
largely  to  increase  those  point  duties  either  by  the 
Police  or  by  some  special  force — road  wardens,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  called.  Now,  would  it  not  be 
a fair  proposition  that  part  of  the  cost  of  these  extra 
Police  duties — point  duty  and  regulation  of  traffic — 
should  come  out  of  the  Road  Fund  ? That  is  not  a 
raid  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Nation,  but  a raid 
in  respect  of  a particular  service  necessitated  by  the 
existence  of  the  traffic.  As  I have  said,  I do  not  press 
you  to  give  an  answer  to  that  right  away  ? — I am 
quite  happy  to  give  my  answer  for  what  it  is  worth. 
I think,  had  the  Exchequer  not  taken  considerable 
sums  from  the  Road  Fund  already,  I should  un- 
hesitatingly have  said  that  special  charges  in  regard 
to  the  Police,  due  to  the  (shall  I say  ?)  signalling  on 
the  roads — it  is  part  of  the  permanent-way  of  the 
roads,  like  the  railways — should  obviously  and 
naturally  be  a charge  against  the  Road  Fund. 

6913.  One  of  the  grievances  the  railway  companies 
put  forward,  and  it  seems  to  me  in  a way  to  be  a reason- 
able grievance,  is  that  they  have  to  provide  their  own 
signalling,  whereas  your  signalhng  (so  to  speak)  is 
done  for  you  now  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  local  ratepayer  ? — Subject  to  this,  that  the  motor 
users  are  paying  to  the  Exchequer  a very  large  sum  of 
money  indeed  ; infinitely  more  than  the  possible  cost 
of  Police  on  the  roads. 

6914.  Yes.  But  what  I am  putting  to  you  is  this, 
that  if  other  so-called  raids  on  the  Road  Fimd  are 
unjustifiable — I am  not  saying  that  they  are,  but  if 
they  are — would  not  this  particular  charge  on  the 
Road  Fund  for  signalling  be  a fair  charge  ? — I think 
I have  answered  that  question.  Sir — that  if  the  whole 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  motor  taxation  went  to  the 
Road  Fund  I could  not  logically  resist  the  contention 
that  a certain  proportion  of  the  Police  costs  should  be 
borne  by  it. 

6915.  You  realise  the  importance  of  signalling,  and 
it  is  a matter  of  growing  importance  ? — Yes. 

6916.  And  therefore  a growing  charge  on  the 
ratepayer  ? — Yes,  I quite  agree. 

6917.  I have  not  gone  consistently  through  your 
Memorandum  ; I may  have  missed  one  or  two  points. 
If  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  anything  else  by  all 
means  do  so,  and  then  I will  ask  my  colleagues  to  put 
some  questions  to  you  ? — I think  I have  only  one 
further  point  to  bring  up  on  the  question  of  design, 
which  is  a very  difficult  one.  I think  I might,  perhaps, 
read  the  considered  views  of  all  the  principal  designers 
of  motor  vehicles  in  this  country  ; it  is  a conclusion 
to  which  they  have  come  after  considering  the  techm- 
cal  reports  presented  by  one  of  the  best  engineers  m 
this  coimtry,  and  a conclusion  at  which  they  have 
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arrived  in  the  full  light  of  what  they  feel,  in  relation 
more  to  the  future  than  the  past.  This  is  what  they 
say  : “In  relation  to  the  modern  development  of 

six  and  other  multi-cylinder  engines,  the  artificial 
interference  of  the  combination  of  the  present  formula” 
— that  is,  the  horse -power  formula  and  the  tax — “ and 
the  horse-power  tax  with  economic  design,  is  pro- 
nounced and  prejudicial.”  That  is  in  dealing  with  the 
development  now  of  6-cylinder  and  8-cylinder  motor 
vehicles. 

6918.  Which  are  becoming  increasingly  common  ? 
— Yes,  which  are  going  to  in  the  future.  The  influence 
of  the  Ford  in  America  is  driving  everyone  to  the 
6-oylinder  car,  and  we  have  to  follow  that  here  ; 
and,  as  we  have  to  follow  it  on  the  6-cylinder  the  tax 
becomes  more  formidable  as  time  goes  on.  The 
report  then  continues  : “While  it  may  be  possible 
to  suggest  some  other  basis  of  direct  vehicle  taxation 
which  may  be  less  inequitable  and  less  prejudicial 
than  the  present,  we  as  designers  and  as  responsible 
for  economic  production,  realise  that  so  long  as 
Parliament  continues  to  impose  a substantial  rate  of 
vehicle  tax,  we  shall  still  continue  to  be  subject  to  an 
artificial  iirfiuenoe  upon  economic  design,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  engineering 
progress  of  the  country.  The  French  formula  for 
the  ascertainment  of  what  is  termed  horse-power  for 
taxation  purposes  has,  in  our  view,  less  objections 
than  any  other.” 

6919.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  French  formula  is  ? 
— It  is  a sliding  scale  based  on  vohune — capacity  of  the 
cylinders — starting  from  a rate  of  72  francs  on  the 
first  litre  and  growing  higher  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  litres  capacity  of  the  engine. 

6920.  Tire  view  of  your  manufacturers  is  that  that 
is  the  least  objectionable  formula  in  existence  ? — 
Subject  to  a reasonable  rate. 

6921.  A great  many  countries  to-day  have  a horse- 
power tax  ? — ^Practically  every  country,  yes.  I think 
every  country. 

6922.  I notice  from  Table  II  of  Appendix  B to  the 
Memorandum  put  in  by  Sir  George  Beharrell*  that 
nearly  every  country  has  a horse-power  tax  ? — Yes. 

6923.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  ? — V es,  that  is  all. 
Sir. 

692-1.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  jmu  are  to  have 
a horse-power  tax  you  would  sooner  have  the  French 
formula  than  our  present  formula  ? — No.  It  all 
depends  on  the  amount.  If  the  French  figure  of 
72  francs — if  you  accepted  that — it  would  involve  a 
reduction  certainly  in  the  amo^mt  which  it  would  raise 
temporarily,  but  no  one  would  worry  about  design 
with  a 72  francs  tax. 

6925.  The  tax  is  so  small  that  it  wordd  not  affect 
design  ? — Yes.  But  if  the  72  francs  had  fco  be  raised 
to  the  equivalent  of  the  tax  here — say  200  francs — 
we  had  better  stop  where  we  are. 

6926.  What  you  mean  is  that  our  tax  is  so  high 
that  it  does  affect  design  ? — That  is  what  they  say 
in  the  Report  I have  quoted. 

6927.  And  from  a tax  point  of  view  acts  detri- 
mentally ? — Yes  ; and  it  is  going  to  be  worse  as  the 
development  of  the  6-cylinder  and  the  8-oylinder 
types  of  engine  grow. 

6928.  That  makes  it  worse  ? — Yes. 

6929.  And  the  tendency  is  to  have  6-cyhnder  or 
8-cylinder  engines  now  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6930.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : You  have  told  us 
that  220,000  new  cars  were  produced  last  year,  and 
that  17  per  cent,  of  them  were  exported  ? — Yes. 

6931.  That  would  leave  about  182,000  ? — Yes, 
something  like  that. 

6932.  Have  you  any  data  that  would  indicate  what 
proportion  of  that  182,000  would  be  for  replacement 
and  what  for  new  users  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  those  figures.  I thought  they  were  covered  by 
Sir  George  Beharrell  yesterday. 


6933.  I was  trying  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
real  increase  of  motors  on  the  road.  A ou  see,  we  have 
been  told  that  some  types  of  vehicle  are  being  reduced 
in  numbers  ; that  there  are  too  many  haulage  wagons, 
and  that  those  vehicles  are  already  diminishing  ; we 
have  been  told  also  that  the  heavy  passenger  coaches 
are  too  numerous  on  the  road.  I am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  the  figure  of  182,000  is  chiefly  for  re- 
placement ? — I should  not  say  it  was. 

(Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : What  is  the  life  of  a motor 
generally  ? 

6934.  (Chairman)  : That  is  a difficult  question. 

What  is  the  life  of  a man  ? — I believe  in  the  United 
States  they  say  the  life  of  a motor  is  five  years.  I 
should  put  the  life  at  longer  than  that. 

6935.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Would  you  say  it 
was  as  high  as  six  years  ? — Higher  than  that  in  Eng- 
land. 

6936.  Seven  years  ? — Between  seven  years  and  ten 
years. 

6937.  (Chairman)  : It  depends  on  how  much  it  is 
used  ? — On  the  average,  I should  say  that  the  life  of 
a motor-car  is  between  seven  years  and  ten  j^-ears. 

6938.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : How  many  motor 
vehicles  are  in  use — something  over  1,000,000,  are 
there  not  ? — That  is  so. 

6939.  How  many  would  be  required  every  year  to 
replace  them  on  a ten  years  basis  ? — If  my  recollection 
is  right,  replacements  are  put  at  about  20,000  a year. 
That  is  pure  replacement  of  vehicles  which  are 
scrapped. 

6940.  Not  more  than  that  ? — That  is  the  figure  I 
have  in  my  mind  ; but  I am  rather  speaking  without 
the  book. 

6941.  I am  afraid  we  are  not  getting  much  help  on 
that.  Now,  what  is  your  view  about  those  two 
classes  of  vehicle  which  are  alleged  to  be  diminishing  ? 
Is  that  the  case  ? — I am  afraid  I do  not  quite  follow 
you.  Sir. 

6942.  What  is  your  view  on  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  by  Witnesses  here  that  those  two  classes 
of  vehicle  are  already  over-produced — that  the  use 
of  haulage  vehicles  is  diminishing  ? Very  cogent 
reasons  were  given  for  it.  Another  Witness  said  the 
heavier  passenger  vehicles,  such  as  omnibuses,  were 
too  numerous  on  the  road  ? — I think  that  is  the 
operators’  point  of  view  very  largely.  I think  I differ 
about  the  statement  that  there  are  too  many  vehicles 
on  the  road,  especially  of  the  bus  type.  I think  the 
bus  type  is  developing  to  the  good  of  the  community 
in  general ; it  is  enabling  people  to  live  away  from 
the  factories  ; and  it  is  on  the  whole — though  some 
people  may  object  to  the  influence  of  big  buses  on 
the  road — part  and  parcel  of  the  community  of  the 
present. 

6943.  This  evidence  was  given  by  the  trade  ; it 
was  given  by  Witnesses  for  the  Federations  they 
represented,  and  not  by  private  persons,  and  it  was 
given  as  a fact.  The  reasons  given  for  the  reduction 
of  the  haulage  truck  were,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
a great  many  of  the  old  War  transport  trucks  were 
worn  out  and  had  not  been  replaced,  and,  further, 
that  horses  had  come  back  for  a certain  kind  of 
transport  ? — I think  the  horse  is  coming  back  in 
congested  areas  to  some  extent — London,  Liverpool, 
and  so  on — for  short  distance  traffic. 

6944.  (Major  Craivfurd)  : Around  the  doclcs,  for 
instance  ? — Yes. 

6945.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Does  not  that  suggest, 
at  all  events,  a limit  to  that  class  of  production  ? 
— Certainly  a limit,  which  is  fixed  by  the  road  ac- 
commodation in  certain  areas. 

6946.  Do  you  put  any  limit  at  all  on  the  production 
and  user  of  private  motor-cars  ? — I can  put  a limit, 
but  I think  we  are  a very  long  way.  from  reaching  it. 
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6947.  In  your  view  at  present  what  would  be  the 
limit  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  But  I have  seen 
the  workmen  in  the  United  States  coming  along  to 
the  factories  in  their  own  motor-oars  ; those  workmen 
hve  ten  miles  or  fifteen  miles  from  their  work.  The 
big  factories  of  all  kinds  in  America,  whether  at 
Pittsburg  or  Detroit  or  elsewhere,  have  large  garages 
simply  for  the  housing  of  the  cars  which  are  used  by 
their  employees.  That,  in  the  view  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States — with  whom  I had  a long  talk 
some  years  ago — is  all  reacting  to  the  good  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  giving  the  working 
man — of  course  we  are  all  working  men — in  the 
factories,  and  so  on,  and  also  the  women,  greater 
happmess  in  being  able  to  live  away  from  their  work  ; 
it  has  created  large  wealth  to  the  country  ; it  has 
enabled  those  men  and  women  to  work  with  a greater 
interest  in  their  future  ; it  has  enabled  them  to  invest 
enormous  sums  in  savings,  which  are  always  increasing; 
and  it  is  aU  part  and  parcel  of  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

6948.  But  you  cannot  visualise  the  ordinary 
working  man  in  this  coimtry,  with  £3  a week,  owning 
a motor-car  costing  £160  ? — £3  a week  is  a very  low 
figure  in  the  motor  factories,  I am  glad  to  say. 

6949.  What  are  the  average  wages  in  this  country  ? 

■ — In  the  motor  factories  the  average  wage  for  all 
classes  is  about  £4  a week  ; and  there  are  thousands 
of  working  men  working  full  time  at  Cowley  who  are 
getting  £6,  and  £7,  and  £8  a week.  I look  upon  a 
workman  getting  £6  as  a potential  owner  of  a motor- 
car. 

6950.  You  think  there  may  be  still  a considerable 
development  and  a larger  number  employed  in  the 
motor  industry  ? — I hope  so. 

6961.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : I suppose  your 

anticipation  of  this  potential  development  is  very 
largely  based  upon  what  the  amoimt  of  taxation 
is  going  to  be  ? — I think  that  is  a very  important 
factor. 

6952.  In  the  genesis  of  the  present  system  of  motor 
taxation  there  was  a sort  of  agreement,  was  there  not, 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  motor  manu- 
facturing industry  and  the  State,  that  the  industry 
would  submit  to  or  would  acquiesce  in  the  imposition 
of  taxation  provided  certain  returns  were  given  for 
it — that  is  to  say,  that  the  roads  were  made  open  for 
motor  traffic  and  that  they  were  made  fit  for  it  ? — 
That  was  the  origin  in  1909  when  the  Road  Board  was 
first  appointed. 

6963.  I think  we  were  both  together  in  those 
negotiations  ? — I do  not  think  I was.  Sir. 

6964.  I thought  I remembered  you  in  them. 
However,  that  was  the  imphed  term,  that  provided 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  were  applied  to  making  the 
roads  fit  for  motor  traffic,  and  provided  that  the 
movement  which  was  then  beginning  to  show  itself 
of  restricting  the  number  of  roads  open  to  motor 
traffic  was  stopped,  the  industry  would  not  welcome 
but  would  acquiesce  in  taxation  ? — Yes,  that  was  the 
understanding  in  1909. 

6965.  But  while  the  basis  of  the  scheme  has  been 
adhered  to,  the  amount  has  been  very  much  increased  ? 
—Yes,  very  much. 

6966.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  whatever 
acquiescence  there  was  to  increase  taxation  very 
much  ? — I should  not  like  to  say  that ; but,  at  any 
rate,  the  taxes  have  been  very  largely  increased. 

6967.  There  are  two  matters  in  connection  with 
this  taxation  I want  to  put  to  you.  One  is  the 
amoimt,  which  is  very  important ; and  the  other  is 
the  incidence.  I take  it  that  your  objection  is,  first 
of  all,  to  the  amount  ? — I am  objecting  to  the  amount. 

6958.  Do  I take  it  also  that  you  are  objecting  to 
the  incidence  upon  horse-power  tax  ? — In  particular 
l am  trying  to  point  out  the  prejudicial  effects  of  this 
high  horse-power  tax  on  the  general  development  of 
the  motor  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country. 


6959.  I suppose  one  must  realise  that  a certain  very 
considerable  amoimt  of  taxation  has  got  to  be  paid 
by  the  industry.  What  other  form  would  you  prefer  the 
tax  to  take  if  your  views  were  accepted  that  the  horse- 
power tax  imposes  an  undue  and  unhealthy  restriction 
on  motor  development  ? — Frankly,  I can  suggest 
none  at  all.  We  have  “ to  bear  those  ills  we  have^ 
than  fly  to  others  that  we  Imow  not  of.” 

6960.  What  you  are  urging  is  a reduction  ? — Yes^ 

6961.  You  are  not  suggesting  it  should  be  put  in 
any  other  form  ? — If  there  is  a reduction  I could 
suggest  a better  form  ; but  with  the  present  rate  I 
cannot  suggest  anything  else  which  would  not  have- 
as  bad  an  effect. 

6962.  The  present  method  of  indicating  horse- 
power is  with  regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder 
or  the  stroke  ? — At  the  moment  the  formula  is  based 
on  the  bore  of  the  engine. 

6963.  Or  stroke  ? — ^No,  the  stroke  is  not  in  the 
factor  at  all ; it  is  only  the  bore. 

6964.  Now,  the  substitution  of  the  French  method 
of  estimating  would  place  the  rating  more  on  the 
consumption  of  the  car  in  regard  to  fuel  than  on  the 
engine  design  ? — I do  not  think  so.  All  I can  say 
about  the  French  formula  is  that  it  would  encourage 
the  development  of  multi -cylinder  engines  rather 
more  than  the  present  tax  based  on  bore  only. 

6965.  Are  your  remarks  confined  to  private  cars, 
or  have  you  included  commercial  cars  in  your  esti- 
mate ? — I have  dealt  very  shortly  with  the  com- 
mercial cars  from  the  point  of  view  of  design.  In  a 
sense  we  have  the  same  objection  in  the  case  of 
taxation  of  commercial  vehicles. 

6966.  (Chairman):  But  that  is  not  by  horse-power  ? 
— No,  on  unladen  weight.  But  to  make  my  point 
clear,  the  tax  on  a 2-ton  vehicle  used  for  the  carriage 
of  goods  in  the  course  of  trade — a 2-ton  vehicle  pays 
£26  tax,  a vehicle  of  3 tons  unladen  weight,  if  fitted 
with  pneumatic  tyres,  pays  a tax  of  £32  . . . 

6967.  You  need  not  go  into  the  details  ; we  have 
had  all  these  figures  put  in  already  ? — If  you  please. 
Sir.  There  is  a difference  of  £16  between  a vehicle 
whose  unladen  weight  is  2 tons  and  a vehicle  whose 
unladen  weight  is  3 tons  ; therefore,  if  you  have  a 
vehicle  of  1 ton  19  cwts.  it  pays  a tax  of  £26  ; if  it 
weighs  2 tons  1 cwt.  it  pays  a tax  of  £40.  Therefore, 
obviously,  what  does  the  designer  do  ? He  must 
make  a vehicle  which  falls  within  the  lowest  rated; 
capacity,  and  he  designs  with  that  in  view.  It  is  a 
most  unfortunate  tendency  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  world,  again. 

6968.  It  applies  to  private  cars,  but  I have  had. 
many  cars  whose  horse-power  ended  up  with  • 9 ? — 
Yes  ; but  there  is  not  the  difference  in  the  one 
decimal  point  in  regard  to  tax  ; I should  not  put  that 
as  anything  very  serious. 

6969.  One  sees  lots  of  cars  with  their  horse-power 
ending  with  • 9,  but  you  never  get  one  ending  with  ■ 1, 
do  you  ? — I think  they  allow  up  to  -1.  However,  if 
there  is  a difference  of  £16  a year  in  the  rate  of  tax 
between  a vehicle  of  2 tons  1 cwt.  and  a vehicle  of 
1 ton  19  cwts.,  obviously  the  commercial  man  says 
to  the  designer,  “ Cut  your  weight  down”,  and  the 
designer  has  got  to  do  it ; and  when  that  particular 
type  of  vehicle  gets  out  to  Australia  it  is  not  quite 
strong  enough  for  the  weight  it  is  supposed  to  carry 
under  their  road  conditions. 

6970.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : The  tendency  is  to 
load  a vehicle  to  its  fullest  capacity  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6971.  You  are  against  the  steepness  of  the  step- 
between  the  2 tons  and  the  3 tons? — Yes,  I am. 

6972.  But  you  are  not  putting  forward  arguments 
against  the  method  of  estimating  the  tax  on  unladen 
weight  ? — No. 

6973.  You  cannot  suggest  any  other  method  ? — 
No,  I camiot. 
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6974.  Therefore,  any  tax  on  hor.se-power  would  not 
be  so  equitable  for  the  commercial  vehicle  as  a tax 
on  unladen  weight  ? — No,  I would  not  suggest  you 
should  change  that  at  all. 

6976.  Moreover,  if  you  put  the  tax  more  on  the 
consumption  of  petrol  it  would  act  much  more  to  the 
disadvantage  of  and  as  an  injustice  to  the  commercial 
vehicle  than  in  regard  to  the  private  oar  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  very  serious. 

6976.  The  objections  on  the  part  of  the  commercial 
section  of  placing  the  emphasis  on  petrol  are  very 
serious  ? — From  both  points  of  view  ; I should  say 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  private  car  manufac- 
turers it  is  the  same. 

6977.  But  it  would  work  out  very  much  against  the 
commercial  oar,  granting  all  you  say  as  to  the  injustice 
to  the  private  car — it  would  be  a still  greater  burden 
on  the  commercial  car  ? — Yes. 

6978.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
Police.  Woidd  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  a considerable 
contribution  to  the  policing  of  the  highways  for  motor 
traffic  is  made  by  the  members  of  the  Automobile 
Association  and  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  by 
means  of  their  scouts  ? — I think  so. 

6979.  Is  not  that  a substantial  contribution  ? — I 
should  think  so.  I do  not  know  what  it  amounts  to, 
but  one  sees  them  all  over  the  ooimtry. 

6980.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  more  use  of  them  officially  than  is 
done  at  present  in  the  regulation  of  traffic  ? — I am 
afraid  I am  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 

6981.  But  that  is  a point  to  be  considered,  is  it  not, 
in  the  question  of  estimating  what  is  contributed  ? — 
There  may  be  objections  from  other  points  of  view  to 
that ; I should  be  in  rather  dangerous  coimtry  to 
agree. 

6982.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : I think  it  would  be 

interesting  to  get  at  the  reason  why  you  are  here 
giving  evidence.  You  have  taken  some  interest  in 
the  historical  aspect  of  transport,  have  you  not  ? — In 
some  ways  I suppose  I have. 

6983.  You  have  read  Papers  and  you  have  written 
on  the  history  of  transport  ? — Yes. 

6984.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this  : You  regard 
motormg  and  motor-cars  as  a new  era  in  transport  ? — 
Yes,  I thmk  that  is  the  right  way  of  describing  it. 
It  is  oontinuhig  a development  of  traffic. 

6985.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  it  is  a new  servant 
of  humanity  ? — Yes,  I will  put  it  in  that  way. 

6986.  So  that  you  are  not  really  here  as  someone 
who  panders  to  the  most  fortunate  class  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects,  but  as  someone  who  is  representing 
those  who  are  servhig  the  commmiity  ? — I hope  so. 

6987.  Then,  that  being  so,  anything  which  hijures 
the  motoring  industry  to  that  extent  injures  the 
community  ? — That  is  so. 

6988.  And  from  that  pohit  of  view  we  have  to 
consider  your  hiterests  from  two  aspects — first  of  all, 
the  conditions  under  which  you  manufacture  ; and, 
secondly,  the  facility  to  use  the  product  of  your 
manufacture.  What  I mean  is,  it  is  no  good  brewing 
beer  if  people"  are  not  allowed  to  drink  it ; it  is  no 
good  making  motor-cars  unless  there  are  facihties  for 
using  them  ? — Yes,  I agree  with  that.  The  motor 
vehicle  is  just  as  much  a part  and  a parcel  of  the 
general  commonwealth  of  the  country  as  its  education, 
as  public  health,  as  the  railways. 

6989.  I want  you  to  go  a bit  further  if  you  wiU. 
There  are  people  who  say  the  country  would  be  better 
without  education ; there  are  people  who  say  that 
the  ooimtry  would  be  better  without  motor-cars  and 
motor  transport.  Both  those  things  are  equally 
untrue,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

■6990.  They  are  equally  alike  untrue  ? — I should 
agree  with  that. 


6991.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
motor  industry  and,  therefore,  of  the  community, 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  use  of  the 
motor-car.  That  is,  that  the  road  system  should  be 
better  than  it  is  ? — I agree. 

6992.  That  is  a primary  necessity  ? — I agree. 

6993.  I want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  now  of 
modifying  one  statement  you  made,  if  you  desire  to 
do  so.  You  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  should  remain  as  before  the  coming 
of  the  motor-car,  but  since  the  coming  of  the  motor-car 
the  maintenance  of  roads  has  become  much  more 
costly  ; and  you  make  the  suggestion  that  they  might 
be  maintained,  not  by  the  taxation  of  the  motorist, 
but  out  of  the  general  taxes,  and  then  you  said,  if 
necessary  on  a loan  basis  ? — Yes.  If  I used  the  word 
“ maintenance  ” I was  referring  entirely  to  con- 
struction and  improvement. 

6994.  (Chairman)  : I think  that  was  in  reply  to  a 
question  I asked  about  the  construction  of  new  roads. 
We  must  keep  the  two  things  distmot  ? — I am  very 
glad  the  point  has  been  mentioned,  because  it  goes 
back  in  history  to  the  Act  of  1909  when  a certain  sum 
of  money  out  of  a petrol  duty  was  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  then  Road  Board  for  the  purposes  of  road 
construction  and  improvement.  The  right  of  the 
Road  Board  to  expend  money  on  maintenance  was 
specifically  excluded. 

6995.  At  that  time  ? — Yes,  at  that  time.  The  Act 
of  1909  enabled  the  Road  Board  to  borrow  so  long  as 
the  sinking  fund  and  interest  charges  did  not  exceed 
a certain  figure.  I think  no  money  was  ever  borrowed 
under  that  procedure  ; the  War  came  very  soon  after, 
and  we  came  along  to  1921  when,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
the  Government  of  the  day  enabled  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  to  be  used  for  maintenance  for  the  first  time — 
for  maintenance  as  opposed  to  construction  and 
improvement.  I myself  think  it  was  a pity,  looking 
at  the  history  of  the  past,  that  for  the  first  tune  there 
was  introduced  a new  element  in  taxation. 

6996.  For  maintenance  ? — Yes,  for  maintenance 
as  opposed  to  construction. 

6997.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : 50  per  cent,  and  26  per 
cent,  for  Class  I roads  and  Class  II  roads  respectively  ? 
— ^Yes.  That  was  after  the  Act  of  1920.  I believe  that 
was  unsound,  because  although  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a ^Dractical  differentiation  between  improvement  and 
maintenance,  there  is  in  theory  quite  a big  difference. 
I look  upon  works  of  construction  and  imjirovement  as 
works  on  which  it  may  well  be  sound  for  the  country 
to  raise  loans.  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to  develop 
this,  because  it  is  a very  imiiortant  point.  May  I take 
as  an  illustration  the  Victoria  Dock  Road,  of  which  I 
know  something  ; that  matter  was  dealt  with  in  a 
Bill  which  passed  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons only  yesterday.  That  is  a road  for  which  every- 
body in  London  has  been  asldiig  ever  since  the  War. 
It  is  a road  for  which  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
have  been  asldng  since  the  War.  Anybody  who  has 
been  down  on  that  road  during  the  past  years  knows 
what  millions  of  money  have  been  wasted  to  the 
community  by  the  failure  to  construct  that  road.  There 
have  been,  as  we  Imow,  ever  since  the  War,  very 
large  numbers  of  unemployed.  The  road  itself  does 
not  present  a difficult  engineering  proposition,  so  I am 
told  by  the  best  engineers.  It  was  mostly  to  be  con- 
structed on  viaducts,  and  a large  amount  of  steel 
would  be  used,  all  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
that  particular  time.  Yet,  because  of  the  difficulty, 
amongst  other  things,  of  getting  finance,  a road  which 
should  have  been  constructed  by  this  time  has  not  even 
been  commenced.  I say  that  the  failure  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  to  be  able  to  treat  that  road  as  a work 
of  a capital  nature  has  probably  cost  the  community 
of  London  and  the  country  many  millions  of  pounds. 
I think  that  is  unsound. 

6998.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  that  a big  work  like 
that  which  camiot  be  paid  for  out  of  the  current 
revenue  of  the  Road  Fund  should  be  paid  for  by  loan  ? 
— Yes,  it  should  be. 
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6999.  That  is  your  point  ? — Yes,  that  type  of  road. 

7000.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : There  is  a rather  interest- 
ing point  there.  Do  you  mean  the  failure  of  the 
Ministry  or  the  disability  of  the  Ministiy  ? What  is 
the  actual  fact  ? — There  are  three  factors.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  the  highway  authorities  together ; 
that  was  one  point.  Secondly,  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port had  no  power  to  compel  them.  Thirdly,  there 
was  no  money  to  do  it.  There  were  three  points 
involved. 

7001.  I want  to  take  you  back  for  a moment  to  the 
point  when  we  were  discussing  with  the  Chairman  the 
cost  of  traffic  police.  Although  you  might  agree  to  a 
contribution  in  considering  things  of  that  sort,  you 
would  not  like  us  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  your 
industry  as  against  the  community  ? — We  are  part  of 
the  commrmity. 

7002.  That  is  right.  HTien  we  say  there  are  50,000 
accidents,  or  whatever  the  number  is,  they  are  not 
accidents  which  are  caused  in  defiance  of  the  wish  of 
the  community,  but  which  occur  through  misfortune, 
as  you  say.  That  is  the  point  rather,  is  it  not  ? — 
I think  no  one  regrets  the  accidents  more  than  we  do. 
I am  afraid  accidents  are  part  and  parcel  of  modern 
life. 

7003.  Take,  for  instance,  the  argument  on  which 
the  1909  agreement  was  based,  that  the  motor-car 
has  brought  an  increased 'use  and  destruction  of  the 
roads,  and  that  therefore  a contribution  is  due  from 
the  motoring  community — that  was  the  agreement, 
was  it  not  ? — That  was  a kind  of  agreement. 

7004.  You  would  admit  that  up  to  a point,  but  you 
would  not  say  that  the  whole  cost  ought  to  fall  upon 
you  because  you  are  not  doing  it  just  for  fun  ? — 
No.  If  you  ask  my  personal  view  of  the  Road  Fund 
I might  have  very  different  views  from  some  motor 
manufacturers.  What  I do  say  about  the  Pohce  is 
this,  that  I strongly  object  to  tinkering  with  the 
Road  Fund  for  this  or  that  prupose.  If  the  whole  of 
the  Road  Fund,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  was 
devoted  to  the  roads — I cannot  say  I agree  with  that 
as  a proposition — but  if  it  was  I should  have  no 
objection  to  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Pohce  being  taken 
from  it.  I do  not  hke  to  admit  myself  that  I am 
personally  in  favour  of  ear -marking  any  taxation  for 
any  purpose.  That  is  going  into  a wide  subject  on 
which  I have  very  strong  views. 

7005.  To  turn  to  another  point,  you  talked  of  the 
home  market  in  the  United  States,  and  then  you 
spoke  of  the  manufacturing  facdities.  What  did  you 
mean  by  that  ? — I meant  mass  production  plant  as 
against  a unit  plant. 

7006.  But  there  are  no  facihties  in  the  United 
States  of  America  which  there  are  not  here  ? — The 
facilities  of  being  able  to  put  down  a plant  to  produce 
an  article  at  a low  price. 

7007.  Yes  ; but  we  have  equal  facihties  here  for 
doing  that  ? — No,  I am  afraid  not.  You  have  to  write 
off  jigs,  tools  and  dies  ; and  that  may  mean  for  a 
modern  production  plant  £500,000  a year  ; that  is, 
jigs  specially  made  for  particular  jobs  which  may  be 
out  of  date  in  a year’s  time.  You  cannot  afford  to 
put  in  those  jigs,  tools  and  dies  unless  you  can  see 
your  market. 

7008.  I suggest  that  such  facilities  as  those  are 
reaUy  a factor  of  the  population — the  home  market  ? 
— I would  agree  with  this  proviso,  that  I personally 
look  upon  our  market  as  not  being  our  own  country 
but  Austraha,  New  Zealand,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  which  I look  upon  just  as  much  as  British 
as  this  country  ; and  I think  we  have  a potential 
market  just  as  much  as  the  United  States. 

7009.  You  want  to  go  beyond  that.  Your  main 
contention  is  that  the  State  should  by  its  method  of 
taxation,  if  it  can,  assist  the  manufacturer,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  prevent  him  from  designing  a car  for  the 
widest  possible  market  ? — Thank  you  ; that  is  the 
point. 


7010.  And  the  point  about  that  oar  is  its  adapt- 
ability to  worse  road  surfaces  than  there  are  in  this 
country  ? — That  is  one  of  them. 

7011.  Is  that  the  chief  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  a very 
good  way  of  putting  it. 

7012.  Have  you  been  to  South  America  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

7013.  I wanted  to  ask  you  a question  about  that, 
because  in  the  chief  cities  of  South  America — some  of 
which  are  very  considerable — there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  motor  traffic,  and  in  going  roimd  South 
America  I do  not  think  I saw  six  British  motor-cars. 
Outside  the  actual  cities  there  are  very  few  good  roads. 
Would  you  put  that  down  entirely  to  the  effect  of 
taxation  ? — Oh,  no  ; I would  not  put  it  down  entirely 
to  the  effect  of  the  tax  the  effect  of  the  tax  combined 
with  the  comparative  financial  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

(Major  Crawfurd.)  : I see.  You  talked  also  of  the 
price  of  petrol.  You  have  been  to  the  United  Sta  tes. 
What  is  the  truth  about  the  price  of  petrol  ? 

(Chairman)  : Can  you  expect  the  Witness  to  tell 
you  that  ? 

7014.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : I am  only  asking  that  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  tax  upon 
petrol  and  upon  motoring  ? — I see. 

7015.  And  whether  petrol,  comparing  like  with  like, 
is  actually  dearer  or  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ? — It  is  dearer. 

7016.  It  is  dearer  here  ? — Especially  with  the  tax. 
There  is  not  a great  deal  of  difference  if  you  take  the 
tax  off  between  American  prices  and  the  prices  here  ; 
there  is  a little  but  not  very  much  on  the  equivalent 
grades. 

7017.  You  have  told  us  that  in  the  British  formula 
the  only  factor  is  the  bore.  If  the  bore  of  one  cylinder 
is  twice  the  bore  of  another,  is  the  horse-power  of  the 
engine  twice  that  in  reality  ? — ^No,  it  is  more. 

7018.  Then  why  should  the  home-power  tax,  or, 
rather,  the  prejudicial  effect  of  the  horse-power  tax 
increase  with  the  number  of  cylinders  ? — I am  afraid 
that  is  a very  technical  question,  but  I am  told  by  all 
technical  people  that  that  is  the  effect. 

7019.  (Mr.  Smith)  : Arising  out  of  a question  asked 
by  Major  Crawfurd  with  regard  to  the  Victoria  Dock 
Road,  you  stated  that  you  thought  a loan  should  have 
been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that 
development.  To  what  would  that  loan  be  charged  ? 
What  had  you  in  mind  ? — I had  in  mind  either  a local 
loan  or  a State  loan  which  would  be  secured  on  future 
revenues  of  the  Road  Fund,  or  on  future  grants-in-aid 
by  the  Exchequer,  whichever  way  you  look  upon  it. 

7020.  But  you  had  in  fact  in  mind  that  the  Road 
Fund  might  carry  the  obligation  ? — So  long  as  it 
exists,  certainly. 

7021.  You  had  not  in  mind  that  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  that  big  development  would  materially  fall 
upon  local  rates  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

7022.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : I see  from  this  morning’s 
papers  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  doe.s  not 
appear  to  agree  with  you  that  the  horse-power  tax 
is  doing  harm  to  the  country.  You  have  given  us  the 
figures  of  output  for  1928,  220,000  ? — I think  that  is 
rather  an  excessive  figure  ; it  is  more  like  210,000. 

7023.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  output  was,  say, 
in  1926  and  1927  ?— Yes,  I could.  I think  those 
figures  have  already  been  submitted. 

(Chairman)  : They  were  put  in  by  Sir  George 

Beharrell.’*’ 

7024.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : I am  sorry.  Might  I ask 
you  a general  question  ? Does  this  figure  for  1928 
show  an  increase  on  1926  and  1927  ? — I think  it  is 
about  the  same. 


* Memo.  No.  22,  Appendix  A,  page  448. 
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7025.  (Major  Sahnon)  : Did  I imderstand  you 

ooiTOctly  to  say  that  you  looked  first  to  America  to 
see  what  they  were  doing  and  then  you  copied  them 
here  ? — We  have  always  to  look  at  America  because 
America  unfortunately  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
always  set  the  standard.  There  are  so  many  American 
oars  in  Australia  that  people  get  used  to  them  and  you 
have  to  some  extent  to  follow  them. 

7026.  The  fault  being  that  the  British  manufacturer 
does  not  take  the  big  view  apparently  that  the 
American  manufacturer  does  ; therefore  he  caters 
for  the  Dominions  and  we  are  not  doing  it  ? — I would 
not  agree  at  all ; I very  strongly  dissent  from  that 
proposition.  I imagine  some  of  the  British  manu- 
facturers take  as  long  a view  as  anyone,  but  they  are 
up  against  hard  facts  so  far  as  this  tax  is  concerned, 
and  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world  they  cannot 
do  it.  Certain  manufacturers  in  order  to  try  and  get 
into  Australia  have  spent  a very  large  sum  of  money 
indeed,  and  I am  afraid  they  have  lost  it  at  the 
moment. 

7027.  I do  not  want  to  misrepresent  what  you  say  ; 

I rather  want  to  understand  what  you  say  in  connec- 
tion with  .America.  You  referred  a few  moments  ago 
to  the  possibility  of  losing  £500,000  if  you  were  to 
adopt  a progressive  attitude  for  making  mass  produc- 
tion oars,  and  you  would  not  probably  after  you  had 
made  them  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a profit.  Is  that 
what  I understood  you  to  say  ? — That  is  so  rmder 
present  conditions. 

7028.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  “ under  present 
conditions  ” ? — Present  conditions  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  A potential  customer  does  not 
like  buying  a motor-car  on  which  he  has  to  pay  a very 
large  sum  of  money  every  year  ; therefore  he  pur- 
chases one  of  the  utihty  type  of  vehicles  which  bears 
a very  low  tax.  You  have  a certain  market  in  this 
coimtry  for  that  type  of  vehicle  against  which  you 
can  spend  capital  on  plant,  jigs,  tools  and  dies,  and 
you  get  youi'  price  down.  Manufacturers  of  a certain 
well-known  type  of  oar  in  this  country  do  that.  The 
surplus  of  those  cars  is  sent  to  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  South  Africa,  and  one  has  to  admit  here  that  they 
are  not  as  suitable  as  they  should  be  for  rough  road 
conditions. 

7029.  Because  you  have  built  the  oars  to  conform 
to  the  taxation  or  to  keep  within  reasonable  taxation 
in  this  country  ? — That  is  so. 

7030.  And  your  argument  being,  if  I understand 
it  correctly,  that  you  depend  upon  your  increased 
export  trade  and  being  able  to  sell  in  competition  m 
other  countries  by  being  able  to  produce  here,  for  the 
home  trade,  large  quantities  of  cars  ? — That  is  so. 

7031.  So  that  your  surplus  manufactures  can  be 
sold  for  export  ? — That  is  so. 

7032.  Does  that  apply  to  all  coimtries  ? — Oh, 
undoubtedly,  I should  say.  It  is  the  same  in  France 
up  to  a point. 

7033.  What  would  you  suggest  would  be  the 
percentage  of  oars  exported  from  America  ? — Only 
about  15  per  cent. 

7034.  (Chairman)  : Here  it  is  17  per  cent.,  I think 
you  said  ? — That  is  so. 

7035.  (Major  Salmon)  : I suppose  you  are  quite 
sure  of  that  particular  figure  of  15  per  cent,  being  the 
exported  oars  from  America  ? — I think  it  is  rather 
below  that.  It  is  somewhere  between  12  per  cent, 
and  16  per  cent,  according  to  last  year’s  figures. 
They  expect  this  year,  according  to  the  information 
given  to  me  only  a month  ago,  to  have  an  output  of 
5,000,000  motor  vehicles,  and  they  are  hoping  they 
will  export  1,000,000,  which  is  20  per  cent.  ; but  it 
will  be  a very  big  increase  on  past  years  if  they  do. 

7036.  One  does  not  want  to  mention  any  particular 
manufacturer,  but  surely  it  is  a fact  that  certain 
manufacturers  who  have  taken  the  big  view  and  have 
produced  cars  in  mass  production  have  been  able  to 
sell  a very  large  number  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  ? — I am  afraid  the  export  business  is  not 
promising.  It  is  very  difficult.  Take  a 7 h.p.  car. 


There  is  a certain  market  growing  up  for  that,  and  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  grow.  But  that  is  not  the 
bulk  market  of  the  world  for  motor  vehicles. 

7037.  How  do  you  propose  as  a practical  proposition 
to  overcome  this  very  important  and  very  serious 
difficulty  of  tr3dng  to  increase  the  export  trade  so 
far  as  oars  are  concerned  ? — I have  tried  to  suggest 
two  means — it  is  a very  difficult  subject — the  lower 
the  tax  the  less  will  be  the  inference  on  design.  I 
cannot  suggest  anything  from  that  point  of  view 
except  a reduction  in  the  tax.  I am  then  up  against 
the  question  of  revenue,  as  the  Chairman  has  men- 
tioned, and  I have  tried  to  show  from  that  point  of 
view  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  introduce  into 
road  construction  the  commercial  element  of  raising 
loans  for  new  road  works.  That  will  increase  our  local 
market,  remove  the  inference  of  design,  lower  our 
production  costs,  and  enable  us,  as  we  hope,  to  produce 
sometliing  more  suitable  for  the  world  at  a competitive 
price. 

7038.  So  reaUy,  to  crystallise  your  statement,  the 
method  of  taxation  of  motor-cars  in  this  country  is 
the  one  drawback  that  prevents  you  from  producing 
cars  at  a figure  at  which  you  can  sell  in  the  world 
market  ? — It  is  a factor,  and  an  important  factor. 

7039.  And  the  only  practical  suggestion  you  have 
to  make  is  to  do  away  with  this  method,  but  you  do 
not  produce,  I suggest  to  you,  any  other  way  to  find 
the  revenue  ? — I cannot  ; so  long  as  you  want  the 
big  revenue  you  want  the  same  rate  of  taxation  per 
vehicle.  That  is  roughly  what  it  comes  to.  I cannot 
suggest  any  other  form. 

7040.  Would  you  say  that  a car  made  in  this  cmmtry 
has  a longer  fife  than  a oar  made  in  America  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  so. 

7041.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  have 
difficulty  with  the  method  of  taxation  ? — I may  be 
rather  prejudiced  from  that  point  of  view,  but  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  British  oar  on  the  whole 
lasts  longer. 

7042.  Personally  I thuxk  you  are  right  ; but  is  it 
not  a fact  then  that  the  reversionary  value  that  you 
can  get  for  a second-hand  car  in  this  country  is  much 
higher  than  you  can  get  in  America  for  second-hand 
cars  ? — I should  not  say  much. 

7043.  But  it  is  higher  ; I will  put  it  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes. 

7044.  I understood  you  to  say  before  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  that  you  had  to  contend  with  here 
in  this  country  was  the  low  price  anyone  trying  to  sell 
a second-hand  oar  would  get  for  it ; but  however  low 
a price  they  got  for  it  here,  if  it  were  made  on  the 
American  principle  they  would  get  even  less,  I 
suggest  ? — I tlfink  they  would  slightly. 

7045.  I was  trying  to  follow  the  consistency  of  the 
argument ; that  made  me  raise  that  point  with  you. 
I was  rather  interested  when  hearing  you  speak  of  the 
Victoria  Dock  Road.  Is  your  information  correct 
when  you  say  that  the  scheme  was  held  up  very  largely 
on  account  of  finance  that  had  to  be  found  by  the 
Ministry  ? — I have  been  on  various  Deputations — I 
think,  I am  not  sure,  you  were  on  one  of  them — to  the 
various  Mhusters  of  Transport  ever  since  the  War, 
and  finance  was  put  to  us  by  various  people  at  various 
times  as  being  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  could  not 
go  on. 

7046.  Of  course  everyone  desired,  no  doubt  as  you 
have  already  said,  to  get  tliis  road  finished  ; but  I am 
informed  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  £3,000,000 
was  going  to  be  found  from  the  Road  Fund  ?— The 
whole  thing  is  through  now,  but  I think  ray  point  of 
bringing  that  up  was  that  if  it  had  been  financed 
somehow  the  thing  might  have  been  started  7 years 
ago  ; it  would  have  been  finished  by  this  time  ; it 
would  have  paid  for  itself  by  this  time  ; employment 
would  have  benefited  ; everyone  woidd  have  benefited; 
and  one  reason  I know  why  it  was  held  up  was  that 
there  was  no  one  there  with  the  money  down. 

7047.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  petrol. 
Other  than  the  cost  of  the  special  duty,  the  4d.  tax, 
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and  having  regard  to  the  quality  that  is  sold  here, 
is  there  any  difference  in  the  price  ? — I have  not 
worked  it  out. 

7048.  (Chairman)  : I thinli  you  said  just  now  that 
there  was  a very  small  difference  ? — That  is  my 
impression,  but  the  standard  petrol  you  buy  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  is  not  as  good  as  otus. 

(Major  Salmon)  : The  standard  qualitj''  of  petrol 
in  America  from  personal  experience  is  very  bad 
compared  with  what  you  get  here. 

(Chairman)  : Exactly.  I think  the  comparison 

in  the  papers  is  not  a case  of  comparing  like  with  like. 

(Major  Salmon)  : That  is  so. 

7049.  (Chairman)  : That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — I think 
I had  better  not  go  into  this  question,  with  your 
permission.  Sir. 

7050.  (Major  Salmon)  : Did  you  have  an  opjror- 
tunity  of  considering  as  to  the  practical  point  of  view 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Cecil  of  having  a mechanical 
control  on  motor-cars  for  speed  limit  ? — I gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
the  other  day,  and  I ventured  to  suggest  that  I thought 
it  would  be  both  impracticable  and  imwise. 

7051.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : With  reference  to  what 
you  were  saying  as  to  affording  the  railway  companies 
some  elasticity  in  fixing  rates,  have  you  taken  into 
account  that  competition  between. the  railways  has 
been  removed  ? — I have  taken  that  into  consideration. 
I have  not  suggested  that  the  Railway  Rates  Tribimal 
should  be  given  up  ; I think  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  should  be  a Tribunal  of  appeal. 

7052.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  wise  in  the 
interests  of  the  general  public  to  give  the  railway 
companies  a freer  hand  ? — I do  myself,  yes  ; I think 
it  would  pay  the  pubhc. 

7053.  Take  the  case  of  the  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany where  they  have  no  competition  whatever  ? — 
I think  road  transport  would  always  be  a sufficient 
competition  to  keep  the  railways  alive  to  their 
responsibihties . 

7054.  Would  that  be  so  in  the  development,  let 
us  say,  of  the  Kent  coalfield  ? — I should  personally 

’ prefer  to  leave  the  railway  companies  a freer  hand. 
I should  say  they  would  live  up  to  their  duties  and 
responsibihties.  That  is  my  experience. 

7055.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  you  said  about  your  preference  for  the 
French  formula  of  horse-power  tax.  I think  you 
told  one  member  of  the  Commission  that,  provided 
it  is  necessary  to  find  as  much  money  as  is  found  at 
the  present  time  you  had  no  criticism  of  the  present 
basis  of  taxation.  The  two  statements  appear  to  me 
to  be  contradictory.  You  said  you  preferred  the 
French  formula  at  one  time,  and  at  another  time  you 
said  you  had  no  criticism  of  the  present  basis  ? — 
I did  not  say  criticism  ; I said  so  long  as  we  had  to 
find  the  same  rate  per  vehicle  as  we  have  to  find  now 
the  French  formula  would  be  almost  as  bad  as  the 
British  formula,  but  if  I could  get  down  to  a figure  per 
vehicle  which  would  be  more  comparative  with  other 
figures  in  operation  in  other  parts  of  the  world  Ishould, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  the  French  formula  ; but  the 
present  rate  is  so  high  that  whatever  formula  you  have 
you  would  have  the  same  inference. 

7056.  I did  not  understand  exactly  what  the  French 
formula  did.  It  was  a steeper  graduated  scale  ? — 
Yes. 

7057.  So  that  the  incidence  on  high  horse-power 
cars  would  be  heavier  ; is  that  it  ? Lower  horse- 
power oars  lighter  accordingly  ? — That  is  approxi- 
mately what  it  amounts  to. 

7058.  How  does  it  affect  multiple  cylinder  engines  ? 
— It  would  not  bring  up  the  difference  in  rate  between 
a four-cylinder  and  a six  or  eight-cylinder  so  much 
as  the  present  formula.  If  I may  try  and  explain 
a very  difficult  proposition,  you  may  take  the  four- 
cylinder  Chevrolet.  They  have  made  that  into  a 
six,  and  they  have  by  increasing  from  the  four  to  the 
six  on  the  English  formula  increased  the  horse-power 


from  18  to  26.  With  the  same  diameter  cylinders 
on  the  French  formula  I think  that  would  have  gone 
up  from  16  to  20.  There  is  not  a big  margin  of 
difference  in  the  conversion  from  a four  to  a six 
cylinder  engine. 

7059.  The  French  formula  relieves  the  engine  ivith 
many  cylinders  ? — It  does  not  create  such  a big 
difference  between  the  four  and  the  six,  and  the  four 
and  the  eight,  or  the  six  and  the  eight,  as  the  English 
formula. 

7060.  I am  impressed  with  the  unfairness  of  taxing 
a car  which  is  15  years  old  the  same  as  when  it  is 
brand  new.  If  you  suggested  any  revised  basis  for 
taxing  cars  would  you  relieve  them  every  five  years  ? 
Do  you  suggest  that  a car  10  years  old  should  be 
taxed  50  per  cent.  ? — I think  it  is  very  difficult  to 
answer  that  question.  To  try  and  adjust  your  rate 
for  old  cars  is  merely  tinkering  with  the  question. 
I do  not  think  it  will  do  any  real  good  ; it  may  appear 
to  do  good  temporarily. 

7061.  (Chairman) : It  will  benefit  certain  in- 

dividuals ? — It  might,  but  it  is  not  going  to  do  any 
real  lasting  good  to  the  motor  industry. 

7062.  (Lord  Northampton) : It  will  help  the  second- 
hand car  ? — Yes,  it  will  help  a little. 

7063.  There  are  certain  regulations  made  by  the 
Minister  for  the  design  of  cars,  and  the  design  of 
brakes,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

7064.  Is  there  any  standard  laid  down  for  braking, 
or  can  there  be  any  standard  laid  down  ? — There  was 
a standard  laid  down  by  the  Order  of  1904. 

7065.  That  merely  says  that  a car  shall  have  two 
brakes  ? — Two  independent  brakes.  It  is  a rather 
difficult  question  at  the  present  time,  because  Scotland 
Yard  treats  the  existing  regulations  very  generously, 
shall  I say  ? They  take  a broad  view  of  them.  Other 
countries  in  the  world,  like  Australia  and  Egypt,  take 
our  regulations  and  treat  them  strictly.  If  the 
regulations  of  1904  had  been  treated  strictly  by  the 
authorities  here  four-wheel  brakes  would  never  have 
been  introduced.  Broadly  speaking,  four-wheel 
brakes  in  many  cases  on  thousands  of  vehicles  in  this 
country,  I am  almost  bound  to  admit,  do  not  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Order.  I think  the 
Order  should  be  brought  up-to-date  to  encourage 
good  braking  systems  rather  than  to  discourage  them. 

7066.  In  what  way  have  not  they  comphed  with  the 
regulation  ? — They  are  not  independent  within  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word,  although  they  are  much 
better  brakes  than  forms  of  brake  which  are  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  Order. 

7067.  (Chairman)  : If  you  put  on  your  foot-brake 
and  them  put  on  your  hand -brake  you  are  really 
operating  the  same  thing — is  that  what  you  mean — 
in  which  case  you  have  not  got  two  brakes  ; you 
may  have  four  brakes,  one  on  each  wheel,  but  you 
would  not  have  two  independent  brakes  ? — No. 
Some  cars  have  brakes  in  front,  that  is,  ordinary  types 
of  brakes  on  the  front  and  ordinary  types  on  the  rear — 
two  systems  of  control,  foot  jiedal  and  hand  pedal, 
and  yet  another  brake  on  the  differential,  which  is  an 
emergency  brake,  which  is  recognised  as  a brake 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Order  ; and  yet  I think 
everyone  who  drives  a oar  knows  that  he  cannot 
rely  on  the  transmission  brake  as  a really  effective 
brake  under  certain  circumstances,  but  it  is  a good 
enough  brake  under  the  Order. 

7068.  (Lord  Northampton)  : Is  braldng  improving 
now  ? Is  the  number  of  four-wheel  brakes  increasing 
every  year,  do  you  think  ? — I should  say  braldng 
has  improved  enormously  in  the  past  few  years. 

7069.  But  no  regulation  can  be  designed  to  improve 
it  stiU  further  ? — I think  it  is  developing  very  well  ? 
Braking  is  improving  every  year  both  on  private  oars 
and  on  commercial  vehicles.  I should  very  much  like 
the  Order  of  1904  to  be  revised.  I have  suggested 
it  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

7070.  How  would  you  revise  it  ? Is  there  any  other 
way  of  expressing  what  the  standard  braking  should 
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be  ? — There  are  several  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
which  differ  from  ours.  It  is  obviously  wrong  that  a 
strict  interpretation  of  the  existing  Order  by  the 
manufacturers  would  involve  the  fitting  of  brakes 
which  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  those  which  may  not 
strictly  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Order. 

7071.  But  you  cannot  suggest  any  better  way  of 
expressing  a standard  braking  ? — I should  not  like  to 
do  so  here.  I have  suggested  it  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport . I am  hoping  to  give  them  a demonstration, 
too. 

7072.  (Lord  Clarendon) ; On  the  subject  of  export, 
are  there  any  statistics  available  ? I see,  according 
to  Sir  George  Beharrell,  the  export  of  cars  and  com- 
mercial vehicles  from  this  country  in  1928,  amounted 
to  32,847  ? — I thinlv  that  is  the  figure. 

7073.  Are  there  any  statistics  available  as  to  where 
those  cars  went — what  proportion  went  to  Canada, 
what  proportion  went  to  the  United  States,  and  what 
proportion  went  to  Australia,  and  so  on  ? — I think  I 
could  let  you  have  them. 

7074.  I do  not  know  whether  they  would  be  of  any 
use,  but  the  reason  I asked  you  that  question  is  this. 
You  were  complaining,  I think,  in  answer  to  the  Chair- 
man that  so  far  as  the  present  incidence  of  taxation 
is  concerned,  it  was  hindering  the  manufacture  of  cars 
for  export  ? — Yes. 

7076.  Let  us  take  Australia  for  the  sake  of  example. 
Is  not  another  contributing  fact  there  the  very  high 


import  duty  imposed  even  taking  into  consideration 
the  Imj)erial  Preference  rate.  They  do  give  an  Imperial 
Preference  rate,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  in  Australia 
there  is  no  duty  at  all  on  British  chassis. 

7076.  Is  not  there  ? — No.  They  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  help  both  in  Austraha  and  in  New 
Zealand. 

7077.  Take  Canada.  Does  the  same  thing  apply 
there  ? — Canada  is  so  near  the  United  States  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  any  busmess  at  all.  The 
prices  of  their  cars  are  so  low  that  we  cannot  at  the 
moment  touch  them. 

7078.  (Chairman)  : Detroit  is  close  to  the  Canadian 
border  ? — It  is  Just  across  the  border,  and  they  have 
opened  up  plants  at  Windsor  on  the  other  side — 
Ford  and  Chevrolet. 

7079.  (Lord  Clareyidon) : The  American  car  made 
in  Detroit  crosses  the  border  and  has  to  pay  a much 
higher  import  duty  than  the  British  car,  does  it  not  ? 
Does  not  the  British  car  get  a preferential  rate  ?— 
In  theory  it  gets  a preferential  rate,  but  worked  out  in 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  it  is  verj^  small  because 
American  prices  are  so  much  lower  than  ours. 

7080.  (Chairman) : Is  there  anything  else  you 

would  like  to  say  to  the  Commission  before  we 
adjourn  ? — No,  Sir. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


TWENTIETH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  20th  IVIarch,  1929. 


Pbbsent : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OP  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Majob  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sib  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Babt. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majob  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mb.  John  Cliee, 

7081.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Cliff,  I think  you  are  the 
Assistant  General  Secretary  of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union  ? — Yes. 

7082.  You  come  before  the  Commission  to  speak 
on  their  behalf,  and  you  have  submitted  a Memo- 
randum to  us  ? — -That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  24. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Tbanspobt  and  General  Wobkbbs’  Union. 


GENERAL. 

Interests  Represented. 

1.  The  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  was 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  twenty  imions  having 
members  engaged  in  the  transport  trades.  . 

The  Union  represents,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  organised  tramway  and  omnibus  workers 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; the  majority  of  the 
organised  transport  workers  employed  in  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  by  road  ; and  the  men  employed  on 
docks  and  inland  waterways. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Mb.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mb.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 

called  and  examined. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Union,  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  Labom’,  serve  upon  the  London  and 
Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee. 

Public  Ownership. 

2.  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Union  that 
the  essential  transport  services  of  the  country  should, 
as  public  services,  be  operated  mider  public  ownership. 

In  our  opinion,  these  services  could  be  operated  by 
properly  qualified  Traffic  Commissioners  appointed 
by  and  operating  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Minister 
of  Transport. 

The  Commissioners  could  be  assisted  by  suitably 
constituted  Traffic  Advisory  Boards. 

Introductory. 

3.  The  General  Executive  Council  of  the  Union  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  Terms  of  Reference 
to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  particularly  to  the  five 
specific  sub  j ects  to  which  the  Commission  has  directed 
special  attention. 

4.  (i)  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  available  means  of  transport,  and 
in  our  Evidence  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  what 
developments  and  modifications  are  necessary  to 
achieve  this. 
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(ii)  We  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
possibility  of  full  co-ordination  between  the  different 
means  of  transport  {i.e.,  rail,  inland  water,  coastwise 
and  road),  but  indicate  how  co-ordination  can  be 
effected  within  each  of  the  two  main  sections  of  road 
transport,  namely  that  of  passenger  and  that  of  goods  ; 
nevertheless  we  believe  that  some  measure  of  co- 
ordination between  the  different  means  can  be 
effected.  As  an  instance  we  would  direct  attention  to 
the  Report  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee. 

(hi)  We  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  disabilities 
of  particular  means  of  transport.  Some  we  believe 
can  be  modified  by  the  proposals  we  include  m our 
Evidence.  Others  are  possibly  not  capable  of  modi- 
fication owmg  to  advantages  or  disadvantages  not 
common  to  all  methods,  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
means  of  transport  itself  {e.g.  {a)  the  door-to-door 
collection  and  delivery  by  road  transport  (goods)  ; 
(6)  the  flexibhity  and  mobility  in  the  case  of  road 
passenger  transportation  ; (c)  the  enormous  capital 
outlay — largely  due  to  its  requiring  the  sole  and 
undisputed  use  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  uninterrupted 
track — needed  for  the  operation  of  railway  trans- 
portation ; (d)  the  natural  restrictions  of  inland 

waterways  and  coastwise  transport).  These  cases 
can  only  be  met  by  a widespread  scheme  of  general 
co-ordination. . 

(iv)  We  believe  in  the  urgent  need  for  the  regulation 
of  transport  by  road,  and  deal  very  fully  with  this 
sub]  ect. 

(v)  In  regard  to  the  promotion  of  the  safety  and 
convenience  of  the  public  we  make  very  definite 
proposals. 

5.  As  we  beheve  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, we  are  at  the  moment  hmiting  our  proposals 
in  this  Memorandum  to  road  transport,  but  are 
aware  that  they,  of  necessity,  will  impinge  upon  other 
means  of  transport. 

6.  Our  proposals  to  secure  an  increase  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  available  means  of  road  transport  are 
dealt  with  in  this  part  of  this  Memorandum,  and  also 
in  the  succeeding  parts — one  dealing  with  passenger 
road  transport,  and  the  other  goods  road  tran- 
sport. 

Summary  or  Main  Proposals. 

7.  To  carry  out  our  proposals  for  more  effectively 
utihsing  available  means  of  transport,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  power  and  functions  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  and  we  ask  that  this  be  done. 
The  nature  of  the  extension  required  wiU,  we  hope, 
be  made  clear  in  our  Evidence,  and  will  include  : 

(а)  Power  to  appoint  Commissioners  ; 

(б)  Power  to  establish  Transport  Boards  ; 

Control  of 

(c)  Licensing  ; 

(d)  Registration  ; 

(e)  Insurance  ; 

with  the  object  of  securing  : 

(а)  The  provision  of  efficient  road  (pas- 

senger) services  ; 

(б)  Registration  in  road  (goods)  transport 
to  promote  efficient  services  ; 

(c)  Co-ordination. 

National  and  Regional  Commissioners. 

8.  National  Road  Transport  Commissioners  should 
be  appointed  and  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport. 

The  Conunissioners  shall  be  empowered  to  carry 
into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  Minister  and,  imder  his 
direction,  to  exercise  control  over  the  licensing, 
registration  and  regulation  of  all  serving  in  the  road 
transport  services.  The  country  shall  be  divided  into 
Regional  Areas,  and  Regional  Commissioners  shall  be 
appointed  who  shall  carry  into  effect  the  decisions 
of  the  National  Commissioners  and  shall,  under  their 
direction,  exercise  control  within  their  respective 


areas,  over  the  licensing,  registration  and  regulation 
of  all  serving  in  the  road  transport  services. 

To  advise  and  otherwise  assist  the  Commissioners, 
there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  a National 
Transport  Advisory  Board,  Regional  Transport 
Advisory  Boards,  and  District  Transport  Authorities. 

Licensing  Machinery. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  present  machinery  for 
licensing  road  service  vehicles  and  workers  should  be 
superseded.  The  power  to  grant  licences  for  the 
vehicles  of  intending  operators,  both  passenger  and 
goods,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Regional  Transport 
Commissioners,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Regional 
Boards. 

The  local  machmery  for  issuing  licences  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  duties  involved  in  connection 
therewith  could  be  arranged  for  as  provided  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  (circulated  by  the  Minister 
in  1927),  or  by  the  appointment  of  District  Transport 
Authorities.  The  Licensing  Authorities  would  act 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  and  would 
not  continue  to  have  the  same  power  of  refusal  which 
the  present  local  authorities  enjoy.  They  would,  of 
com-se,  not  issue  licences  in  cases  of  non-compliance 
with  conditions,  but  would  have  no  power  of  veto  or 
refusal  on  other  grounds. 

The  local  machinery  for  licensing  drivers  and  con- 
ductors of  pubhc  passenger  service  vehicles,  and 
drivers  of  goods  service  vehicles,  could  also  be  pro- 
vided in  the  manner  suggested  for  licensing  vehicles  ; 
the  Licensing  Authorities  acting  in  conjimction  with 
the  Commissioners. 

Registration. 

10.  All  persons  seeking  to  be  road  transport  (goods) 
carriers  should  be  obliged  to  secm-e  registration. 

The  detail  work  associated  with  registration  could 
hardly  be  carried  out  by  the  Regional  Commissioners 
or  the  Regional  Transport  Boards,  so  we  propose  the 
establishment  of  District  Transport  Authorities  for 
this  purpose. 

We  do  not  propose  that  registration  should  be 
imposed  upon  traders  using  their  own  vehicles  for 
transporting  their  own  merchandise.  Should,  however, 
a trader  also  act  as  a carrier,  he  should  then  be 
compelled  to  secure  registration. 

Insurance. 

11.  We  strongly  urge  that  all  owners  of  vehicles 
operating  on  the  road  should  be  compelled  to  insiue 
against  third-party  and  such  other  risks  as  it  may  be 
deemed  advisable  to  cover  in  the  public  interest. 
In  our  opinion  the  business  of  insurance  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  State. 

Much  avoidable  hardship  and  loss  has  been  caused 
through  the  financial  instability  of  road  transport 
operators.  We  propose  that  the  licence  fees  for  each 
vehicle  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  the  payment 
of  an  insurance  premium. 

Under  this  proposal  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
under  the  direction  of  one  authority  such  closely 
related  matters  as  Registration,  Licensing,  Examina- 
tion (or  Inspection)  and  Insurance. 

The  aimual  “ licence  ” fee  would  also  be  made  to 

cover  the  expense  incurred  for  the  necessary  inspections 

which  we  propose  in  the  interests  of  public  safety. 

Taxation. 

12.  We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  the  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  the  roads  should  be  a charge  thrown 
wholly  upon  the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  and 
licence  duties  imposed  upon  road  transport. 

In  our  opinion  roads  are  a general  social  utility, 
and  so  the  cost  of  making  and  the  maintenance  oi 
roads  should  be  a national  charge. 

We  further  submit  that  in  the  construction  of  new 
roads  the  Minister  of  Transport  should  exercise  his 
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powers  to  acquire  compulsorily  the  land  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  with  the  object  of  securing  that  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  land  is  secured  to  the  community. 

SAIETy  AND  WbLFABB. 

13.  The  safety  of  all  users  of  the  road  is  of  supreme 
importance.  Our  aim  is  to  obtain  a much  greater 
measure  than  exists  at  present.  In  addition  to  dealing 
with  the  question  of  speed,  we  also  make  a point  of 
the  need  for  a higher  standard  of  efficiency  of  drivers, 
and  equipment  of  vehicles. 

As  each  annual  licence  ( including  insurance  premium ) 
becomes  due,  motor  oars  should  be  inspected  as  to 
their  fitness  for  use,  steering,  lightmg  and  braking 
equipment  being  the  chief  subjects  for  examination. 

14.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a certain  stan- 
dard of  physical  fitness  for  all  who  are  licensed  to 
drive  motors.  We  de.sire  to  urge  that  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the 
drivers,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  provi- 
sion of  protective  equipment  for  drivers  against 
severe  weather  conditions.  We  would  also  call 
attention  to  the  recent  tendency  in  motor  omnibus 
construction  to  restrict  considerably  the  accommoda- 
tion for  drivers. 

15.  We  are  in  favour  of  the  proposal  that  all  acci- 
dents should  be  notified  to  the  appropriate  authority. 

16.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  hours  of  labour  of 
operators  engaged  in  transport  services  have  a direct 
bearing  on  the  question  of  safety.  We  therefore 
propose  that  the  Minister  should  issue  Regulations 
governing  the  number  of  hours  operators  may  be 
continuously  on  duty,  and  stipulating  a minimum 
rest  period  between  the  two  spells  of  duty. 

We  contend  that  in  the  interests  of  public  safety 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Goverixment  to  apply  to  the 
workpeople  employed  in  road  transport  services  the 
provisions  of  the  Washington  Convention  as  amplified 
by  the  London  Agreement. 

17.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  we 
propose  to  deal  separately  with  road  transport 
passenger  services  and  registration  of  road  transport 
(goods)  services. 

ROAD  TRANSPORT  (PASSENGER)  SERVICES. 

18.  Competition  (as  that  term  is  generally  under- 
stood) in  road  passenger  services  we  regard  as  wasteful 
and  inefficient.  Amongst  the  disadvantages  resulting 
are  : — 

(а)  The  public  get  a less  efficient  general  service. 

(б)  There  is  considerable  waste  and  inadequate 

services  due  to  competitive  undertakers 
seeking  to  ply  for  hire  on  thickly  populated 
routes,  whilst  the  routes  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  are  ill  served. 

(o)  Ill-equipped  vehicles  are  put  into  service. 

[d)  There  is  an  incentive  to  speeding  and  the 

cutting-in  by  drivers,  with  increasing  danger 
to  the  rider  and  other  road  users. 

(e)  In  many  instances  employees  work  long  hours 

with  abnormal  spreadovers ; they  have 
insufficient  rest  periods  and  are  in  receipt 
of  low  wages. 

19.  Though  the  absence  of  effective  regulation  and 
control  has  hindered  the  ordered  development  of 
road  transport,  we  submit  that  road  transport  has, 
nevertheless,  rendered  effective  public  service.  The 
developments  of  omnibus  services  have  greatly 
extended  the  facilities  provided  by  tramways.  The 
boundaries  of  cities  have  been  extended,  housing 
congestion  in  the  centres  has  been  relieved,  and  town 
plaming  schemes  in  new  areas  have  been  made  more 
easily  possible  by  the  development  of  road  services. 

20.  We  believe  that  co-ordination  of  tramway  and 
omnibus  services  would  be  a decided  public  advantage. 
Used  as  complementary  services  they  can  be  of 
mestimable  value  ; as  competitive  forms  they  can  be 
and  are  mutually  destructive. 


Tramways  during  1927-28  carried  approximately 
5,000,000,000  passengers,  over  2|  times  the  number 
carried  by  the  railways.  The  figures  given  as  the 
passengers  carried  on  municipal  omnibuses  for  1926 
and  1927  were  just  over  402,000,000,  and  the  number 
of  vehicles  used  by  them  would  not  be  more,  on  the 
basis  of  that  return,  than  l/14th  of  the  buses  licensed. 

It  should  also  be  appreciated  that  modern  service 
operation,  both  of  tramway  and  omnibus  services, 
has  had  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
the  public. 

21.  We  doubt  whether  tramways  have  been  utilised 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  and  desirable. 
We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  tramways  are  obsolete 
or  that  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  development. 
We  feel  that  apart  from  the  service  at  present  rendered 
by  tramways  that  more  use  might  be  made  of  express 
services.  Attention  might  also  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  utilising  tramways  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  and  materials  of  a special  nature. 

Tramways,  however,  are  hampered  in  the  develop- 
ment by  the  burdens  which  the  law  has  placed  upon 
them  ; burdens  imposed  when  road  conditions  were 
far  different  from  those  of  to-day. 

22.  We  believe  that  it  would  make  for  greater 
efficiency  in  road  passenger  transijort  if  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  Omnibuses  Bill,  introduced  as  a 
Private  Member’s  Bill  in  1926  and  narrowly  defeated 
upon  Second  Reading,  was  adopted  and  made  opierative. 
Shortly  stated,  the  Bill  proposed  to  confer  power  upon 
the  Minister  of  TransjDort,  by  an  Order,  to  authorise 
a local  authority  to  provide  and  maintain  omnibuses 
and  to  run  them  within  its  district  and  without  its 
district  “ along  any  road  which  is  an  extension  of  or 
in  connection  with  any  tramway,  trolley  vehicle  route 
or  omnibus  route  for  the  time  being  owned,  run  over 
or  worked  by  the  local  authority  ” subject  as  respects 
services  without  its  district  to  the  consent  of  the 
Minister  and  of  the  outside  authority  concerned. 

23.  Li  London  and  the  Provinces,  both  in  Mimicipal 
and  Company  passenger  service,  where  there  is  a fair 
measure  of  organisation,  the  standard  demanded  from 
our  members  is  such  that,  taking  into  account  the 
mileage  run  and  the  conditions  of  road  service 
operation,  accidents  are  relatively  few.  On  these 
concerns  the  men  have  to  imdergo  a strict  medical 
examination  on  entry  into  the  service,  and  they  have 
to  undergo  an  efficiency  test  before  being  passed  out 
for  service  ; in  London  by  Scotland  Yard  and  in  the 
Provinces  by  fully  qualified  Inspectors  who  are  in 
many  cases  also  instructors. 

In  this  comiection  we  would  duect  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  the  following  particulars  of 
accidents  recorded  by  the  Metropohtan  Police  dururg 
1927 


Number  of 

Number 

Type  of  Vehicle. 

Accidents 

of 

to  persons 

persons 

or  property. 

killed. 

Mechanically  propelled. 

Omnibuses  ... 

7,651 

97 

Tramcars 

5,067 

32 

Cabs  ... 

5,041 

37 

Private  Motor  Cars 

37,557 

316 

Motor  Cycles 

11,516 

148 

Trade  and  Commercial 

23,236 

346 

Traction  Engines  . . . 

63 

— 

Horse-drawn,  etc. 

Omnibuses  ... 





Cabs  ... 

12 

— 

Broughams  ... 

83 

— 

Trade  and  Commercial 

7,274 

38 

Pedal  Cycles. . . 

10,758 

39 

Horses  ridden  or  led 

133 

2 

Unknown  Vehicles  ... 

...  

1 

Totals  ... 

108,391 

1,056 
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During  that  period  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  tramways  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  ran  over 
102,000,000  car  miles. 

The  bus  mileage  run  in  the  Area  during  the  same 
period  was  over  193,000,000. 

Certain  figures  of  fatal  accidents  were  given  by  the 
Municipal  Tramways  Association.*  Taking  those  for 
1927  we  would  add  that  tramcars  and  railless  trolley 
vehicles  in  1927  ran  approximately  405,000,000  car 
miles.  For  omnibuses  complete  statistics  are  not  to 
hand,  but  the  bus  mileage  for  the  omnibuses  in 
municipal  services  is  given  as  over  45,000,000. 

24.  We  are  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  a speed 
limit  for  public  service  vehicles.  In  this  connection 
we  would  press  that  on  speeding,  amongst  other 
matters,  the  law  with  regard  to  aiding  and  abetting 
should  be  strengthened.  We  regard  the  present 
position  as  being  very  unsatisfactory,  and  we  do  not 
consider  that  the  proposals  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  (Clause  4)  meet  the  position. 

25.  We  submit  that  the  title  to  operate  a road 
passenger  service  should  be  the  abihty  of  the  under- 
taker to  maintain  an  effective  service  on  various 
routes  in  an  area  with  efficient  vehicles  and  the 
necessary  spare  vehicles  to  allow  for  the  covering  of 
breakdowns  and  the  periodical  overhaul.  The  fares 
should  be  so  fixed  that  they  would-  generally  provide, 
after  meeting  fixed  charges,  of  no  greater  retrtrn  than, 
say,  that  on  municipal  stock.  In  other  words,  this 
service  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  specula- 
tive venture.  The  undertakings  licensed  should  be 
expected  to  observe  commonly  recognised  labour 
standards. 

26.  We  do  not  accept  the  view  that  competition  in 
road  passenger  services  is  desirable  or  in  the  public 
interest.  We  are  convinced  that  small  scale  operation 
of  road  passenger  services  is  generally  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  rider,  the  public,  and  to  the  worker  in 
the  industry. 

27.  We  feel  that  large  scale  organisation  is  essential 
if  adequate  services  are  to  be  provided.  This  may 
involve  a form  of  monopoly,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  effective  public  safeguards  must  be  provided. 

28.  We  therefore  propose  that  the  Commissioners, 
to  whom  reference  has  previously  been  made,  should 
be  given  statutory  powers  which  would  enable  them 
to  ensure  the  provision  of  adequate  services  in  every 
area.  The  powers  should  include,  inter  alia — 

(i)  To  promote  the  unification  of  passenger 

transport  undertakings. 

(ii)  To  make  provision  for  the  pooling  of  receipts 

where  this  is  necessary  in  the  public 
interests. 

(iii)  To  require  that  there  shaU  be  a specified  limita- 

tion on  the  return  on  capital. 

(iv)  To  effect  compulsory  amalgamations  where 

such  are  deemed  necessary  in  the  public 
interest. 

(v)  To  control  the  issue  of  road  service  licences. 

(vi)  To  attach  conditions  to  licences  regarding — 

(o)  the  adequacy  of  service, 

(6)  the  standard  of  the  vehicle  and  efficient 
equipment, 

(c)  scale  of  fares, 

(d)  the  observance  of  regulations  as  to  the 

maximum  horns  of  labour  and  spread- 
overs,  and  the  minimum  periods  of 
rest  between  duties, 

(e)  the  depositing  of  schedules  and  the  pro- 

vision of  common  time-tables, 

(/)  compulsory  third-party  insurance. 

29 . We  contend  that  the  industry  would  be  improved 
and  many  of  the  difficulties  of  to-day  removed  if  there 
were  commonly  accepted  standards  operating  through- 
out the  industry.  This,  we  submit,  could  be 

* Memo.  No.  13,  paragraph  17,  Vol.  1,  page  265. 


accomplished  if  similar  machinery  was  instituted  for 
the  whole  of  the  road  passenger  services  as  is  in 
operation  in  the  tramway  industry  through  the 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council.  A copy  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  is  attached.*  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  machinery  for  the  tramway  industry 
is  very  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  outlined  in  the 
Railways  Act  of  1921  and  now  in  operation  on  the 
railway  services. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  no  licences 
should  be  issued  to  any  person  to  act  as  a driver  or 
conductor  on  a public  service  vehicle  below  the  age 
of  21.  In  this  comiection  we  do  not  object  to  the 
proviso  to  the  second  paragraph  of  Clause  54  (2)  of 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  BUI. 

We  further  submit  that  a very  definite  limit  should 
be  imposed  upon  standing  passengers,  as  the  present 
position  and  practice  is  extremely  rmdesirable  and 
dangerous.  The  speeding  about  which  complaint  is 
so  often  heard,  and  the  charge  of  cutting-in,  is  largely 
due  to  the  operation  of  competitive  service.  This 
complaint  could  be  obviated  by  the  introduction  of 
common  time-tables. 

30.  The  Union  supports  the  view  already  put  before 
the  Commission  that  the  licence  for  an  omnibus  should 
not  be  saleable  and  shorUd  not  be  transferable  by 
the  holder. f 

31.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  omnibus  concerns 
should  be  required  to  make  returns  in  a simUar  manner 
to  that  prescribed  for  tramway  undertakings  at  the 
present  time. 

ROAD  TRANSPORT  (GOODS)  SERVICES. 

Scheme  of  Registbation. 

32.  As  stated  in  paragraph  4 of  our  Memorandum, 
we  believe  regulation  and  co-ordination  to  be  necessary 
in  the  road  transport  services. 

No  scheme  of  co-ordination  of  transport  can  be 
complete,  nor  do  we  think  successful,  that  does  not 
take  into  account  the  enormous  goods  traffic  carried 
by  road  transport.  Equally  so,  if  regulation  of 
passenger  road  services  is  to  be  secured,  some  regiJa- 
tion  of  the  closely  related  goods  services  must  also 
be  undertaken. 

33.  At  present  there  are  far  too  many  vehicles 
employed  in  this  trade.  No  statistics  exist  in  mileage, 
but  it  can  be  accepted  that  between  one-thud  and 
one-half  of  the  miles  operated  are  run  empty.  This  is 
a loss  that  is  met  by  one  or  both  of  the  following 
expedients  : (i)  by  passing  the  cost  on  to  the  trader  ; 
(ii)  by  operating  with  cheap  and  hence  dangerous 
equipment,  and/or  cheap  and  consequently  dangerous 
labour.  Even  in  the  case  of  big  firms,  lack  of  co- 
ordination means  many  Journeys  run  at  a dead  loss. 

34.  In  the  service  of  the  carriage  of  goods,  apart 
from  special  cases  such  as  bonded  carmen  or  those 
declaring  themselves  to  be  common  carriers,  no  con- 
ditions are  imposed  and  no  regulations  exist  to  prevent 
anyone  from  buying,  hiring  or  borrowing  a vehicle 
and  offering  himself  for  hire  as  a carrier.  No  road 
service  licence  is  necessary  and  entry  to  the  trade  is 
unchecked.  Unless  this  can  be  changed  we  think  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  secure  co-ordination. 

35.  Our  proposals  for  this  service  consequently,  in 
the  one  respect,  are  of  a somewhat  different  character 
from  those  we  make  in  the  case  of  the  passenger 
services,  where  the  existing  road  service  licence  im- 
poses a check  upon  entry  to  the  trade. 

36.  The  following  is  the  scheme  for  the  regulation 
of  road  transport  (goods)  services  that  we  believe 
would  render  possible  effective  co-ordination  between 
the  existing  services  and  prove  a means  of  co-operation 
and  co-ordination  with  any  proposed  new  service  or 
development  likely  to  take  place.  This  scheme  in  its 
main  principles  has  been  adopted  by  the  National 

* Not  reproduced. 
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Joint  Road  Transport  Council,  which  is  representative 
of  the  organised  employers  and  the  organised  work- 
people. 

The  Scheme  of  REGiSTBATioisr. 

37.  “ That  to  secure  effective  co-ordination  and 
regulation  of  the  transport  services,  the  Minister  of 
Transport  should  be  empowered  to  establish  District 
Transport  Authorities  and  a Register  of  Licensed 
Road  Carriers.” 

Note  (i)  : Entry  to  the  trade  should  be  regulated  if 
we  are  to  end  the  present  congestion,  useless  com- 
petition and  waste.  To  secure  this  we  propose 
Registration.  All  existing  contractors  would  un- 
doubtedly have  good  claim  to  registration  as  hardship 
would  be  involved  otherwise. 

38.  “ The  Register  should  become  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  District  Transport  Authorities,  who 
should  have  referred  to  them  all  applications  for 
registration  and  license.” 

Note  (ii)  : In  discussing  the  scheme,  consideration 
has  to  be  given  to  our  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  Commissioners  and  the  Committees  working  in 
conjunction  with  them,  who  could,  with  the  assistance 
of  District  Transport  Authorities,  be  made  responsible 
for  operating  the  scheme. 

39.  “ In  considering  apphcations,  reference  to  be 
made  to  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  district 
or  districts  for  which  the  licence  is  sought.” 

Note  (iii)  : In  dealing  with  an  application  for 

registration,  the  District  Authority  should  have  the 
right  of  refusal  where  they  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
needs  of  the  district  demanded  the  additional  facilities 
offered  by  the  applicant. 

40.  “ As  a condition  of  obtaining  and  continuing  a 
licence,  carriers  must  undertake  to  agree  to — 

(a)  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  all  vehicles 

in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  condition  ; 

(b)  the  observance  of  such  regulations  as  may  be 

made  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  as  to 
the  number  of  hours  a driver  may  be  con- 
tinuously employed  in  driving  and  for  the 
provision  of  a minimum  rest  period  between 
two  spells  of  duty  ; 

(c)  also  to  undertake  to  insure  against  risks  as  to 

employers’  liability  and  third  party.” 

Note  (iv)  : A certain  standard  of  equipment  can  be 
expected  and  more  easily  imposed  where  a system  of 
registration  exists,  and  the  occasion  of  granting  the 
annual  licence  for  each  vehicle  provides  an  opportunity 
for  inspection. 

Note  (v)  : Having  demanded  a certain  standard  of 
fitness  from  the  driver,  he  should,  in  his  own  and  the 
public  interest,  be  protected  against  unnecessary  strain 
and  tasks  Ihtely  to  render  him  even  temporarily  unfit. 
Whilst  this  protection  cannot  be  complete,  we  propose 
it  be  afforded  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hoius  he  shall 
continue  at  work  in  one  stretch  of  duty.  We  are 
aware  of  difficulties  of  operation  and  the  possible 
need  of  flexibility. 

Note  (vi)  : The  imposition  of  compulsory  insurance 
is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  owner  as  of  the  public  ; 
the  inspection  for  licensing  piuposes  would  also  serve 
for  those  of  insurance.  The  licence  fee  would  also 
cover  all  three  pur^ioses. 

41.  “ Drivers  employed  in  the  trade  of  carrying 
must  be  specially  licensed  and  must  pass  prescribed 
tests  as  to  physical  fitness  and  practical  knowledge 
of  driving,  that  should  be  applied  to  those  seeking 
to  be  licensed  as  drivers  for  registered  carriers  and 
should  not  be  less  than  21  years  of  age.” 

Note  (vii) : The  physical  fitness  and  efficiency  of  new 
men  coming  into  the  trade  should  be  assured.  Om? 
proposition  is  that  before  a man  secures  his  first  licence 
to  drive  he  should  be  medically  examined  and  should 
be  required  to  pass  a test  as  to  his  capacity  to  handle 
a car. 


42.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  powers  of 
registration  held  by  the  District  Transport  Authorities, 
to  provide  a means  of  appeal  against  their  decision, 
and  we  suggest  that  this  could  be  done  by  reference 
of  any  matter  in  dispute  to  the  Regional  Commissioners. 

43.  In  this  Scheme  for  Registration  and  the 
consequent  requirements  for  licensing,  examination 
and  insmance,  our  proposals  are  limited  to  those 
engaged  solely  in  road  transjiort,  simply  because  a 
number  of  the  proposals  would  not  be  necessary  or 
suitable  in  other  cases.  We  would,  however,  suggest 
that  all  owners  and  operators  of  commercial  vehicles 
should  be  obliged  to  observe  the  conditions  imposed 
on  the  registered  carrier  in  so  far  as  they  provide  for — 

(i)  inspection  and  maintenance  of  vehicle  ; 

(ii)  observance  of  regulation  as  to  hours  of  labour  ; 

and 

(iii)  compulsory  insurance  ; 

and  further,  that  the  drivers  employed  upon  such 
vehicles  be  required  to  pass  the  same  tests  before 
receiving  their  licences,  as  the  drivers  engaged  in  the 
trade  covered  by  registration. 


7083.  (Chairman)  : Tour  Union  is  a large  one,  and 
represents  the  great  majority  of  transport  workers — 
tramway  men,  omnibus  men,  and  men  employed  in 
the  haulage  of  goods  by  road  ? — Yes. 

7084.  And  you  also  mention  men  employed  on 
docks  and  inland  waterways  ? — Yes. 

7085.  In  paragraph  2 you  say  it  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Union  that  the  essential  transport  ser- 
vices of  the  country  should,  as  public  services,  be 
operated  under  public  ownersliip  ? — Yes,  that  is  our 
considered  view. 

7086.  Will  you  just  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
“ essential  services  ” ? I take  it  you  include  the 
railways  ? — In  “ essential  services  ” we  certainly  in- 
clude the  railways,  but  we  are  speaking  here  to-day 
on  behalf  of  the  road  services. 

7087.  I want  to  Imow  which  of  these  services  you 
class  as  “ essential  services  ” ? — -Well,  we  take  the 
road  passenger  services,  which  are  public  services. 

7088.  Y"ou  mean  the  regular  omnibus  services  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  tramway  services.  We  believe  it  is 
possible,  feasible  and  practicable  that  they  should  be 
publicly  owned  and  publicly  operated. 

7089.  When  you  say  “publicly  ” you  mean  either 
by  the  nation  or  by  a municipality  ? — ^Yes.  We  would 
say  that  the  commimity  should  own  its  road  passenger 
transport  services.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  owned  municipally  or  nation- 
ally, we  are  of  opinion  that  a municipahty  is  rather 
too  limited  a boundary  to  deal  with  transport  services 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  essential  in  our  view  to 
take  a much  wider  area  than  that  of  a municipality. 

7090.  You  would  prefer  that  all  these  services 
should  be  nationalised  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  ? 
— Yes,  we  prefer  that.  We  have  taken  into  account 
the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  country  our  mail  service, 
which  is  completely  nationahsed,  and  we  have  in  the 
postal  service  a service  which  has  passed  beyond  the 
realm  of  experiment.  We  believe  that  the  transport 
of  the  people  is  more  important  and  more  vital  than 
that  of  the  mail  service.  It  is  argued  that,  in  the 
sphere  of  the  ownership  and  operation  of  road  pas- 
senger services,  we  have  passed  beyond  the  realm  of 
experiment,  because  over  a long  period  of  years  we 
have  proved  with  municipal  services  in  connection 
with  tramways  that  they  can  be  publicly  owned  and 
be  efficient. 

7091.  Do  you  extend  that  to  the  carriage,  not  only 
of  passengers,  but  also  of  goods  ? — Well,  in  principle 
we  would.  We  agree  that  the  public  ownership  of 
freight  goods  services  presents  much  greater  diffi- 
culties than  that  of  road  passenger  services. 
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7092.  You  see  practical  difficulties  in  the  matter  of 
freight  ? — Yes,  at  the  moment.  First  of  all,  in  facing 
this  problem  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Commission  to  one  of  the  proposals  we  put  up — that 
it  is  our  view  that  there  should  be  registration  of  road 
transport  carriers. 

7093.  We  will  come  to  that  later  ? — That  would 
give  a grip  to  the  problem,  but  we  appreciate  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  public  ownership  of 
that  section  of  transport.  Nevertheless,  in  principle 
we  favour  public  ownership. 

7094.  In  paragraph  3 of  your  Memorandum  you  say 
you  have  carefully  considered  the  specific  subjects 
upon  which  we  asked  for  evidence,  and  you  are 
prepared  to  speak  about  most  of  them  ? — We  are. 

7095.  You  think  that  the  available  means  of  trans- 
port may  be  improved  as  regards  effectiveness  ? — 
Yes,  we  do. 

7096.  You  are  prepared  to  speak  about  the  co- 
ordination of  the  various  kinds  of  road  transport, 
without  going  into  the  further  question  of  co-ordi- 
nation with  railways,  canals  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes.  We 
believe  that  if  we  leave  out  of  account  for  the  moment 
the  question  of  co-ordination  with  the  railways — 
although  we  do  not  exclude  that  from  the  problem 
that  presents  itself  to  this  Commission — the  co- 
ordination of  passenger  services  is  absolutely  essential 
if  the  pubhc  are  to  have  the  service  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

7097.  You  have  some  practical  proposals  to  which 
we  wiU  come  later  ? — Yes. 

7098.  With  regard  to  disabilities  of  particular  means 
of  transport,  you  are  prepared  to  speak  about  those 
too  ? — Yes. 

7099.  And  you  are  prepared  to  speak  about  the 
question  of  safety  on  roads  ? — Yes. 

7100.  I come  now  to  what  you  call  the  summary 
of  your  main  proposals.  You  suggest  in  paragraph  7 
that  you  would  largely  extend  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  ? — ^We  do. 

7101.  And  you  propose  that  he  should  have  powers 
to  appoint  what  you  call  Commissioners,  who,  I take 
it,  would  be  for  defitnite  areas  ? — We  would  suggest 
that  there  should  be  National  Commissioners,  and 
also  Regional  or  Area  Commissioners. 

7102.  Would  the  National  Commissioners  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  ? — Yes. 

7103.  And  the  Regional  ? — -Also  by  the  Minister. 

7104.  Without  the  local  authorities  or  interests  in 
the  district  having  any  voice  in  the  matter  ? — ^Well, 
in  connection  with  Commissioners,  in  seeking  to  get 
control  of  the  road  passenger  services  we  would  say 
there  should  be  National  Commissioners  and  Regional 
Commissioners,  and  that  both  sets  of  Commissioners 
should  be  assisted  by  Advisory  Boards,  but  the 
question  of  appointment  should  be  arranged  under 
the  segis  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  they 
should  be  appointed  by  him. 

7105.  These  National  Commissioners  would  have 
power  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Minister. 
You  also  say  that  Regional  Commissioners  shall 
carry  into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  National 
Commissioners  and  imder  their  direction,  shall 
exercise  control  over  the  licensing,  registration  and 
regulation  of  all  serving  in  the  road  transport  services  ? 
— Yes,  we  believe  that  is  necessary ; that  the 
community  in  its  own  interests  should  get  a grip 
and  a control  of  the  road  services  of  the  coimtry. 

7106.  Then  you  would  divide  the  country  into 
certain  regional  areas  ? — ^We  would. 

7107.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  size  of  those 
areas  would  be  ? How  many  would  you  have  in  the 
coimtry,  roughly  speaking  ? — ^WeU,  during  the  War 
we  had  a number  of  areas  worked  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  transport  purposes.  We  have  put  in  a copy 
of  the  constitution  of  the  National  Joint  Industrial 


Council  for  the  Tramway  Industry.*  The  areas 
referred  to  in  that  constitution  are  very  largely 
based  on  the  transport  regions  that  were  formed  by 
the  Government  during  the  War,  and  they  are 
defined  as  follows  : — Scotland  ; Northern  (which 
includes  the  North-East  coast)  ; Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  North  Wales  ; Yorksliire,  Lincolnshire  and  North 
Derbyshire  ; South  Wales  ; Midlands  ; Metropolitan  ; 
South-West  and  part  of  the  South  coast ; East, 
South-East  and  part  of  the  South  coast.  That  gives 
us  ten  areas.  We  are  not  tied  exactly  to  those  regions, 
but  they  are  mdicative  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  have 
in  mind. 

7108.  That  is  really  what  I wanted  to  get.  Do 
you  propose  nine  or  ten  large  areas,  or  were  you 
going  to  take  smaller  areas  ? — For  the  pmpose  of 
regions  we  suggest  somethmg  of  that  order. 

7109.  Then  there  would  be  a Regional  Commissioner 
for  each  of  these  areas,  who  would  be  assisted  by  a 
local  Advisory  Board  ? — Yes,  by  a Regional  Advisory 
Committee. 

7110.  Something  like  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  ? — On  that  basis. 

7111.  I suppose  that  body  would  have  upon  it 
representatives  of  certain  interests  ? — Representatives 
of  local  authorities,  transport  undertakers,  and  road 
trairsport  miions. 

7112.  According  to  your  plan,  they  would  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister,  aided  by  National 
Commissioners  ? — They  would.  That  is  om-  suggestion. 

7113.  I think  I quite  see  your  plan  ; one  very 
important  matter  they  would  have  to  deal  with  would 
be  the  licensing  of  road  service  vehicles.  I understand 
that  in  your  view  the  present  system  is  out  of  date 
and  should  be  superseded  ? — Our  view  is  this,  that 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  transport  and  the 
hcensing  of  transport,  one  must  take  a fairly  wide 
area.  At  the  moment  we  have  licensing  authorities, 
as  the  Commission  appreciate,  in  Municipalities  and 
Comity  Boroughs  and  so  on. 

7114.  I think  there  are  over  1,000  ? — Yes.  Their 
areas  are  not  in  any  sense  prescribed  by  transport 
requirements.  We  feel  it  essential,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
scheme  of  co-ordination  and  control  and  regulation, 
that  the  licensing  authority  must  be  taken  over  a 
fairly  wide  area  and,  therefore,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  powers  with  regard  to  licensing  should  reside  in 
the  Area  Commissioner,  assisted  by  the  Advisory 
Committee.  I would  suggest  that  under  that  proposal 
it  might  be  possible  for  the  purpose  of  the  issue  of 
licences  to  use  the  macliinery  proposed  in  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill. 

7115.  I think  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  reduces 
the  number  of  licensing  authorities  very  considerably  ? 
— It  does. 

7116.  Then  you  would  utilise  those  which  are  re- 
tained by  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  and  they  would 
actually  issue  the  licences,  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  Regional  Commissioner  ? — If  I could  have  my  own 
way  I would  not  even  retain  the  licensing  authorities 
proposed  in  the  Bill,  but  for  the  purpose  of  placating 
opposition,  one  might  take  the  position  that  the 
existing  machinery  or  the  machinery  proposed  in  the 
Bill  might  be  used  for  the  issue  of  licences,  although 
the  final  sanction  would  rest  with  the  Regional 
Commissioner. 

7117.  You  leave  the  Municipalities  or  whatever  they 
are  the  right  to  issue  licences,  but  only  subject  to  the 
assent  of  the  Regional  Commissioner.  You  would  not 
leave  them  much  discretion  ? — No,  I would  not.  If 
I may,  I should  like  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee giving  particulars  of  a Scheme  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  Passenger  Transport  Facilities  in  the 
London  Traffic  Area.  In  the  Metropolitan  Area,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  Metropolis  and  the 
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Commissioner  of  Police  for  the  City  are  the  two 
Licensing  Authorities.  On  page  10  of  their  Report, 
the  London  Traffic  Committee  recommended  that  the 
powers  for  the  issue  and  control  of  licences  for  public 
service  vehicles  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister,  and  that  the  power  of  licensing  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  two  Commissioners  of  Police. 
Now,  I think  that  possibly  one  of  the  reasons  which 
led  to  that  recommendation  was  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  in  London  have  no  power  to  refuse  to 
issue  licences,  subject  to  the  equipment  being  satis- 
factory and,  therefore,  while  the  Traffic  Committee 
were  making  provisions  with  regard  to  the  restriction 
of  streets  and  approved  routes  the  Commissioner  was, 
in  fact,  issuing  bus  licences. 

7118.  Of  course,  in  London  you  have  a very  large 
area — the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District — 
where  there  is  only  one  licensing  authority  now  ? — 
That  is  true. 

7119.  There  is  no  question  there  of  taking  away 
the  licensing  power  from  any  existing  authority  ? — 
Except  taking  it  away  from  the  Commissioner  and 
giving  it  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

7120.  Substituting  the  Minister  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police  ? — That  is  so. 

7121.  In  any  of  these  other  areas  that  you  indicate 
it  would  mean  taking  away  the  licensing  from  a large 
number  of  existing  local  authorities  and  handing  it 
over  to  the  Regional  Commissioners  ? — It  would. 

7122.  Therefore,  there  is  likely  to  be  far  more 
opposition  to  it  ? — Yes.  But  take  an  area  hke  Lanca- 
shire, where  you  have  between  30  and  40  tramway 
authorities,  and  in  addition  a large  number  of  omnibus 
services.  You  will  find  there  that  nine  of  the  mimici- 
pahties  and  two  of  the  companies,  in  an  effort  to 
protect  their  position,  pooled  their  resources  with 
regard  to  bus  services  in  order  to  operate  an  express 
bus  service.  We  suggest  that  one  has  to  look  at  the 
needs  of  an  area,  and  if  there  is  opposition  it  has  got 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  those  needs. 

7123.  I think  you  say  the  licensing  authorities 
would  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  would  not  continue  to  have  the  same  power  of 
refusal  which  the  present  local  authorities  enjoy  ? — 
We  would  remove  the  final  power  of  licensing  to  the 
Regional  Commissioner. 

7124.  Lr  paragraph  9 you  say  “ They  would,  of 
course,  not  issue  licences  in  cases  of  non-compliance 
with  conditions,  but  would  have  no  power  of  veto  or 
refusal  on  other  grounds  ”.  If  you  are  going  to  get 
co-operation,  would  they  not  have  the  power  of  veto 
on  the  gromid  that  there  were  sufficient  services 
already  ? — The  local  authority. 

7125.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  local  authority  ? 
— Yes. 

7126.  But  the  Regional  Commissioner  would  have 
that  power  ? — Yes. 

7127.  Otherwise  I do  not  see  how  you  could  hope 
in  any  way  to  limit,  control  or  regulate  the  number  of 
services  ? — I agree,  but  I would  point  out  that  possibly 
it  means  no  more  than  a re-distribution  of  services. 
That  is  the  experience  here. 

7128.  Coming  to  the  transport  of  goods  by  road, 
you  suggest  that  all  road  carriers  should  be  obliged 
to  secure  registration  ? — V es. 

7129.  They  would  be  registered  then  as  common 
carriers  ? — Well,  in  facing  this  problem  we  admit 
quite  frankly  that  we  are  confronted  with  a difficulty. 
We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  control 
and  regulation  of  road  carriers,  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  feasible  method  to  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mission is  that  there  should  be  registration. 

7130.  Just  to  clear  up  one  point  here.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  ordinary  road  carrier  or  haulier  ? You 
are  not  speaking  of  the  private  firms,  of  which  there 
are  thousands,  who  carry  their  own  goods  in  their 
own  vans  ? — No,  we  are  speaking  of  the  people  who 


hire  themselves  out  for  haulage  purposes.  It  is  quite 
true  of  registration  that  if  we  had  a restriction  on  the 
number  of  people  that  might  give  that  particular 
service,  then  there  would  be  need  for  some  corres- 
ponding obligation.  We  suggest  that  that  might  be 
found  either  by  their  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of 
a common  carrier,  or  on  the  other  hand  by  there 
being  an  acceptation  of  a Rates  Tribunal ; at  least 
some  protection  and  some  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  user  for  the  restriction  that  would  occur  or  might 
possibly  occur  through  registration. 

7131.  Yes,  because  otherwise  they  might  restrict 
the  number  of  carriers  and  the  public  might  suffer  in 
the  matter  of  rates  ? — They  might. 

7132.  So  we  come  back  to  what  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  again  here,  the  idea  of  what  is  called  a con- 
trolled monopoly  ? — I think  we  do  really  come  to  that 
position,  and  our  view  is  that  that  is  not  a position 
which  we  need  to  fear. 

7133.  I see  that  the  machinery  you  propose  in  order 
to  carry  that  out  is  the  establishment  of  Regional 
Commissioners  and  Regional  Transport  Boards.  Are 
these  to  be  different  from  the  Commissioners  and 
Boards  to  deal  with  passenger  services  ? — No.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  Regional  and  National  machinery 
we  would  suggest  the  same  Commissioners. 

7134.  And  the  same  areas  ? — Yes.  We  do  suggest, 
as  I said  earlier  on  with  regard  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittees, that  they  should  be  representative.  For  the 
purpose  of  road  haulage  one  would  have  to  have  a 
second  Advisory  Committee. 

7135.  You  mean  the  same  officers,  but  possibly  a 
separate  Committee  ? — Quite. 

7136.  Especially  representing  the  trade  of  road 
haulage  and  also  of  traders  ? — Quite. 

7137.  You  have  already  said  that  you  exclude  the 
private  firm  that  uses  its  own  vans  to  carry  its  own 
goods,  but  I see  you  say  that  if  they  also  act  as 
carriers — which  I believe  they  sometimes  do — they 
would  have  to  secure  registration  ? — Yes,  if  they  enter 
the  trade  of  carrying,  we  suggest  they  should  be  liable 
for  registration. 

7138.  Supposing  that  the  van  of  a big  London  firm 
conveys  a load  of  goods  and,  in  order  to  avoid  re- 
turning empty,  picks  up  a return  load.  Would  it  have 
to  be  registered  ? — ^Well,  I would  suggest  that  a border- 
line case  like  that  is  a matter  for  the  decision  of  the 
committee  and  the  regional  officers  who  are  appointed. 
There  always  comes  a point  where  it  may  be  necessary 
for  a modification  to  be  made,  but  generally  we  say 
that  if  traders  who  are  normally  carting  for  their  own 
business  act  as  carriers  they  should  be  liable  for 
registration. 

7139.  Coming  to  your  next  point,  insurance,  I 
understand  you  consider  that  all  owners  of  vehicles 
operating  on  the  road  should  be  compelled  to  insure 
against  third-party  and  other  such  risks  as  may  be 
necessary  ? — We  do. 

7140.  When  you  say  “ all  owners  operating  on  the 
road  ”,  do  you  mean  owners  of  private  motor  cars 
and  everyone  else  ? — ^Yes. 

7141.  Owners  of  all  vehicles  ? — Yes.  There  have 
been  several  cases  in  our  experience  where  members 
of  our  Union,  whilst  following  their  employment,  have 
been  the  unfortimate  victims  of  an  accident,  caused, 
in  some  cases,  by  a motor  cyclist,  in  other  cases  by 
a motor  lorry,  and  in  other  cases  by  a private  motor 
car.  As  I say,  our  members  have  met  with  an 
accident,  and  in  four  cases  I have  before  me  we  took 
action  to  recover  damages.  We  made  our  usual 
enquiries,  and  we  got  judgment  in  favour  of  our  mem- 
bers in  all  four  cases.  When  we  went  to  execute  the 
judgment  we  found  that  the  four  people  whom  we 
had  taken  to  court  were  people  of  straw,  and  we 
could  not  recover  our  damages. 

7142.  They  were  not  insured  ? — No.  I have  three 
additional  oases  where  similar  accidents  have  occurred.. 
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We  made  enquiries,  and  we  had  to  advise  our 
membei’s  that  it  was  not  worth  while  going  on, 
because  the  parties  concerned  were  people  of  straw. 
We  felt  compelled  to  take  up  these  oases  in  the 
interests  of  our  members,  because  it  is  not  right  that 
they,  or  ordinary  citizens,  should  be  the  victims  of 
accidents,  and  then  the  people  responsible  should  go 
■scot-free.  Here  are  seven  cases  where  accidents  have 
been  caused  involving  our  people,  and  the  parties 
responsible  for  the  accidents  have  gone  scot-free. 

7143.  You  are  urging  this  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  ? — Yes. 

7144.  They  may  be  damaged  and  be  unable  to 
obtain  a remedy.  After  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
driver  of  the  oar  was  at  fault,  there  is  nothing  forth- 
coming because  the  man  cannot  find  the  money  ? — 
Yes,  to  satisfy  what  is  a legal  claim. 

7145.  Would  you  extend  that  to  velricles  other  than 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  ? The  same  thing  may 
happen  with  a horse  and  cart  ? — It  may. 

7146.  And  does  happen  sometimes  ? — It  may. 

7147.  Would  you  extend  it  to  those  too  ? — Yes,  I 
think  the  same  pruioiple  should  be  carried  out. 

7148.  I suppose  you  appreciate  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  compulsory  insurance,  how- 
ever just  it  may  be.  There  are  some  people  who  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  an  insurance  company  to 
accept  them  at  all people  who  have  been  unlucky 
and  had  several  accidents,  with  the  result  that  no 
company  would  insure  them  ? — A very  drastic  thing 
with  those  people  is  to  prevent  them  from  using  the 
roads,  and  that  would  be  perfectly  reasonable. 

7149.  In'that  case  the  insurance  company  practi- 
cally becomes  the  licensing  authority  ? — I agree  it 
does,  but  we  say  that  in  our  view  the  business  of 
insurance  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  we 
believe  that  to  be  feasible. 

7150.  Do  you  mean  the  business  of  all  insurance,  or 
this  particular  class  of  insurance  ? — -This  particular 
class  of  insurance.  I think  it  is  feasible  to  do  that  by 
a corporation  in  the  same  way  that  we  deal  with 
wireless. 

7161.  I am  going  to  put  to  you  another  point 
which  arises.  Accidents  are  occasionally  caused  by 
criminals,  by  motor  drivers,  and  so  on.  Is  the  State 
to  insure  them  ? — No. 

7162.  But  if  one  of  your  workers  is  knocked  down 
and  badly  damaged  by  one  of  them,  he  is  not  likely 
to  get  any  compensation  out  of  him  ? — That  is 
probably  true.  I say  that  is  possibly  one  of  the 
exceptions  to  any  scheme,  no  matter  what  scheme 
is  organised. 

7153.  You  cannot  devise  a scheme  to  meet  that 
case  ? — I am  not  here  to-day  ready  with  one. 

7154.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  State  should 
insure  thieves  ? — I suggest  that  the  State  should 
look  them  up. 

7166.  Yes,  but  the  accident  may  have  occurred 
before  the  State  has  locked  them  up  ? — I agree. 

7156.  I observe  that  your  proposal  is  that  this 
authority  you  speak  of  should  regulate  the  registration, 
licensing  and  examination  of  the  applicant,  and  his 
insurance,  and  that  the  licence  fee  might  cover  the 
expense  of  these  inspections  and  of  insurance  ? — That 
is  so. 

7167.  Now,  regarding  motor  taxation,  you  put 
forward  the  view  we  have  heard  before — which  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  reasonable — that  the  roads  are  used 
by  other  people  besides  the  drivers  and  users  of 
mechanically  propelled  transport  ? — We  do. 

7168.  And  that,  therefore,  the  whole  cost  of  the 
roads  ought  not  to  fall  upon  what  we  may  call  motor 
vehicles  ? — -I  think  it  has  been  rather  suggested  by 
certain  Witnesses  before  the  Commission  that 
motorists  should  bear  the  whole  charge. 


7159.  I do  not  think  that  has  been  put  forward. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  some  Witnesses  that 
road  users  are  not  bearing  enough,  and,  by  others 
that  they  are  bearing  too  much,  but  I do  not  Imow 
that  anybody  has  suggested  they  ought  to  bear  the 
whole  cost  ? — I rather  thought  some  of  my  own 
friends  had  urged  that  it  had  reached  a point  where 
the  whole  charge  ought  to  fall  on  motorists.  We 
are  prepared  to  say.  Sir,  that  the  State  must  reach  a 
position  where  the  motorist  pays  a fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  road.  He  must  pay,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  appropriate  charge. 

7160.  For  the  upkeep  necessary  because  of  the 
damage  he  does  to  the  roads.  That  is  really  what  it 
comes  to  ? — ^Yes. 

7161.  You  think  the  Minister  of  Transport  should 
exercise  the  powers  he  possesses  already  of  acquiring 
compulsorily  land  on  either  side  of  new  roads  ? — We 
do.  Sir. 

7162.  To  give  the  enhanced  value  to  the 
commimity  ? — Yes. 

7163.  On  the  question  of  safety,  we  realise  that 
there  is  at  present  an  enormous  number  of  accidents 
on  the  road  ? — Far  too  many. 

7164.  You  suggest  that  as  each  annual  licence  is 
taken  out,  motor  cars  should  be  inspected  as  to  their 
fitness,  steering,  and  so  on  ? — May  I make  that  clear, 
Sir  ? The  phrase  “ motor  cargJ’  there  used  means 
public  service  vehicles  and  mot^  lorries. 

7165.  Not  the  private  oar  ? — We  are  not  opposing 
that  it  should  be  obligatory  on  a person  owning  a 
private  car  that  his  vehicle  shall  be  properly  equipped 
and  in  good  condition.  We  are  not  opposing  that. 

7166.  The  great  majority  would  do  so  for  their  own 
safety  ? — I agree. 

7167.  When  you  say  motor  oars,  you  mean  public 
service  vehicles  ? — Yes,  and  motor  lorries. 

7168.  Youthinkthere  ought  to  be  a certain  standard 
of  physical  fitness  for  all  drivers.  What  is  it  you  say 
about  protective  equipment  ? Do  you  mean  that 
should  be  provided  in  all  public  service  vehicles,  which, 
I suppose,  is  not  the  case  now  ? — ^We  thmk  it  is 
necessary  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
question  of  affording  protection  to  the  drivers  of  these 
vehicles.  We  have  had  considerable  difficulty,  and 
have  not  yet  succeeded,  so  far  as  the  Metropolitan 
Area  is  concerned,  in  securing  the  consent  of  the 
powers  responsible  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  vestibule  oars  to  be  afforded  in  London. 
We  have  tried  vestibule  cars  on  tramcars,  for  instance, 
in  many  municipalities,  and  they  have  been  operated 
with  considerable  success. 

7169.  By  vestibule  cars,  you  mean  that  the  driver 
is  inside,  protected  from  the  weather  ? — Yes,  that 
there  is  shelter  right  round. 

7170.  Rather  like  the  engine  cab  ? — -Rather  better 
than  that,  but  that  is  the  idea.  We  think  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  that.  We  have  striven  in 
London,  but  up  to  the  present  we  have  not  succeeded. 
There  is  just  a possibility  that  our  efforts  may  bear 
fruition  in  the  near  future,  but  if  you  could  say 
anything  to  help  us  along  .... 

7171.  It  is  not  a matter  for  legislation  ? — No. 

7172.  It  is  rather  a matter  of  the  amount  of 
pressure  the  Trade  Unions  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
employers  ? — It  is  not  the  employers,  Sir.  We  can 
get  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company ; we 
can  get  the  company- owned  tramways  ; but  at  the 
moment  we  cannot  get  the  London  County  Council 
Tramways  to  agree.  We  cannot  get  Scotland  Yard 
to  pass  any  vehicle  we  have  put  up  so  far.  We  are 
pressing,  and  I think  I can  say  the  companies  are 
pressing,  and,  reinforced  by  your  Commission, 
something  may  be  done. 

7173.  You  think  we  might  make  suggestions  to 
Scotland  Yard  ? — - We  would  suggest  that.  In 
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oonnection  with  paragraph  14,  would  you  allow  me  to 
say  this  ? We  are  finding  a difficulty  in  some  places, 
because  some  of  the  drivers  who  are  of  more  than 
ordinary  size  are  rather  inclined  to  be  cramped  in 
some  of  the  new  motor  buses  which  are  being  con- 
structed. We  do  suggest  that  our  drivers  must  be 
free  and  not  be  cramped  if  they  are  to  drive  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  we  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  that  point. 

7174.  You  think  accidents  should  be  notified  ? — 
Yes. 

7175.  All  accidents  ? — I see  a difficulty  if  one  has 
got  to  leave  to  the  person  concerned  in  the  accident 
the  decision  as  to  the  type  of  accident  that  must  be 
reported  and,  therefore,  I think  it  is  necessary  to 
report  all  accidents. 

7176.  You  have  something  to  say  in  paragraph  16 
about  the  hours  of  labour  of  those  engaged  in  transport 
services,  and  you  think  the  Minister  should  issue 
Regulations  governing  the  number  of  hours  operators 
may  be  continuously  on  duty  ? — Yes.  We  say,  first 
of  all,  that  we  believe  that  the  duration  of  a turn  of 
driving  duty  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  public 
safety.  There  are  many  cases,  particularly  with 
drivers  of  motor  lorries,  and  now  we  are  having  them 
with  drivers  of  motor  coaches,  where  it  is  quite  certain 
that  men  are  being  compelled,  in  order  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  to  drive  for  longer  periods  than  they  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  drive. 

7177.  Continuously  without  a break  ? — Continu- 
ously. Then  if  you  take  the  Great  West  Road,  or  the 
Holyhead  Road,  you  will  find  drivers  of  motor  lorries 
pulling  up  at  some  of  these,  what  are  called  “ Good 
pull-ups  ”,  and  there  sleeping  in  their  vans  for  two 
or  three  hours  before  coming  on  into  London,  and 
that  is  a state  of  affairs  which  should  be  the  subject 
of  Regulation.  Therefore,  we  invite  the  Commission 
to  consider,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to  recommend 
that  in  regard  to  turns  of  duty  of  drivers  of  motor 
omnibuses  and  of  motor  lorries,  where  men  have  got 
to  do  this  as  part  of  their  employment,  there  should 
be  Regulations  limiting  the  hours  during  which  a man 
should  be  continuously  driving. 

7178.  And  those  Regulations  should  be  issued  by 
the  Minister  ? — -The  Minister  should  certainly  issue 
Regulations  dealing  with  the  maximmn  period  a man 
may  be  called  upon  to  drive. 

7179.  We  come  back  to  the  big  question  of  what  is 
called  competition  in  passenger  road  transport  ser- 
vices. Competition,  of  course,  is  generally  regarded 
as  being  beneficial  to  the  public,  but,  in  your  view, 
it  may  not  be  ? — I rather  think  that  competition  in 
passenger  services  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  not 
being  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I tliink  it  is  generally 
being  so  regarded  now. 

7180.  Because  you  may  get  a less  efficient  general 
service  ? — ^Yes  ; you  get  a less  adequate  service  and, 
generally  speaking,  you  get  dearer  services. 

7181.  Not  necessarily  dearer  at  the  moment,  but 
you  mean  they  may  be  dearer  in  the  long  run  ?— If 
one  is  treating  the  service  as  a whole  it  is  more  costly, 
yes. 

7182.  Does  it  have  the  result  that  the  best  paying 
routes  are  over-served,  and  the  less  paying  routes  are  ■ 
under-served  with  vehicles  ? — It  does  have  that  effect. 
Sir.  I thinli  it  has  tlie  effect  that  we  do  not  get  a 
proper  or  adequate  service.  People  do  not  get  the 
service  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I thinls  the  situation 
which  occurred  in  London  a . few  years  ago.  will , be  : 
common  knowledge  to  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  I need  not  recapitulate  it. ' 

7183.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about, 
that.  You  would  meet,  that  by  having  your,  area 
licensing  bodies,  whose'  business,  would  be  to'  s'ee  that 
there  was  no  oompefition  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
a,  sufficient  service  ? — It  would.  1)6  the  business  of  the. 
Commissioner  to  see  that  there  was  an  adequate  and. 
jwoper  service.  I do  not  put  out  of  accoimt  competi-; 
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tion  between  different  means  of  transport,  within 
limits.  You  have  not  got  to  bolster  up  inefficient 
services.  That  is  not  our  idea,  but  we  propose  that 
every  means  of  transport  should  be  utilised  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  and  that  control  and  regulation 
should  be  directed  to  securing  that  the  whole  area  is 
covered  with  a proper  and  efficient  service. 

7184.  And,  I take  it,  in  the  case  of  road  vehicles, 
so  as  to  avoid  congestion  on  the  roads  ? — It  certainly 
has  that  effect  in  several  places,  but  that  is  not  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  situation.  The  most 
important  factor  in  the  situation,  in  our  view,  is  to 
provide  the  public  with  a service  at  cost  and  provide 
them  with  the  service  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

7185.  Take  the  case  of  a tramway  running  out  of 
a town  some  distance  into  the  country  and  providing 
an  adequate  service  ; you  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
there  being  a competing  bus  service,  if  the  tramway  is 
sufficient  to  carry  the  passengers  ? — If  a tramway  on 
a particular  route  can  efficiently  discharge  the  needs 
of  that  route,  then,  at  the  moment,  having  regard  to 
the  relative  costs  of  transport  and  its  efficiency,  it  is 
improper,  I think,  for  a bus  to  be  operating  the  exact 
route. 

7186.  Improper  ? — I think  it  is  improper.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  anyone,  as  far  as  I can  see,  except  . 
the  bus  operator. 

7187.  So  far  as  the  local  omnibus  service  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  the  tramway  is  concerned,  you 
would  not  object  to  motor  omnibuses  from  a distance 
coming  along  the  tramway  route  ? — There  must  be 
certain  tram  routes  that  are  run  over  by  buses  which 
are  serving  an  entirely  different  need. 

7188.  But  that  could  be  met  by  prohibiting  them 
from  both  picking  up  and  setting  down,  within  the 
area  of  the  tramway  ? — It  could  be  met  in  that  way. 
If  you  accepted  public  ownership  you  would  not 
need  even  that. 

7189.  'Why  ? — ^Because  you  would  be  dealing  with 
this  out  of  one  fund  ; one  facility. 

7190.  You  say  one  result  of  competition  is  that 
ill-equipped  vehicles  are  put  into  service  ? — I think 
that  is  true. 

7191.  And  there  is  incentive  to  speeding  and  cutting- 
in  by  drivers  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  cases  in  London 
since  1922  where  two  buses  belonging  to  different 
proprietors  have  been  running  over  the  same  route. 
We  find  that  a birs  maybe  timed  to  leave  at,  SEiy,  ten 
o’clock,  and  a second  bus  to  leave  at  10.5,  but  the 
second  bus  arrives  at  the  terminus  before  the  bus 
that  left  at  ten  o’clock. 

7192.  Because  they  are  racing  ? — That  leads  to 
racing,  and  it  has  led  to  a good  many  of  our  members 
gomg  into  the  police  courts  for  racing.  It  is  very 
human.  If  you  find  a man  going  in  front  of  you, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  chase  him. 

7193.  It  is  human  nature  ? — Yes.  These  schedrdes 
were  deposited  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  I went  to 
Scotland  Yard  and  called  attention  to  the  timing 
of  the  deposited  schedules,  that  it  was  serving  an  ill 
purpose.  That  is  our  experience  with  regard  to 
competitors.  We  are  getting  a.  large  amount  of  tliis, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  and  our  members  are  going 
into  the  courts  every  week. 

7194.  What  - you  wish  to  have,  as  regards  ■ road . 
transiDort  .services,  is  regulation  rather  than  com- 
petition ? — ^Without  question.  Sic. 

7195.  At  the  same  time  you  hold,  as  do  a great 
many  other  people,  that  the  development  of  omnibus 
services  has  been  advantageous  to  the  public  ? — Yes, 
I thinli  that  is  without  question. 

7196.  And  also  that  they  ■ have  ■ extended  the 

facilities  given  by  the;. tramways,  by  running  from, 
trarhway  termini . further  afield  in  cormection  with 
the  tramways  ? — Yes.  , ' 

7197.  Do  you  believe  in  the  co-ordination  of  tram- 
way and  omnibus  services  ?— We  do.  - , . 
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7198.  I see  you  take  the  view,  in  paragraph  21, 
that  tramways  are  far  from  being  obsolete,  and  might 
even  be  extended  ? — We  do.  We  think  there  is  a 
possibility,  particularly  in  connection  with  our 
larger  cities,  for  express  tramway  services,  if  we  may 
so  call  them.  You  get  instances  of  that  in  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool. 

7199.  Then  you  state,  as  we  have  heard  before, 
that  the  tramways  have  been  very  much  burdened 
financially.  Is  that  your  view  ? — Yes.  We  believe 
they  have  been  hampered  in  their  development. 

7200.  You  mean,  by  such  things  as  having  to 
maintain  the  surface  of  the  road  between  the  lines 
and  eighteen  inches  on  either  side  ? — That  is  the  kind 
of  thing  we  are  referring  to.  You  have  had  con- 
siderable evidence  about  that,  and  we  suggest  there 
ought  to  be  some  relief  for  the  tramways. 

7201.  In  paragraph  22  you  refer  to  a particular 
Private  Member’s  Bill  which  was  .introduced  in  1926 
and  was  not  carried.  What  precisely  was  the  object 
of  that  Bill  ? — That  Bill  proposed  to  confer  power 
on  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  authorise  a local 
authority  to  provide  and  maintain  omnibuses  and  to 
run  them  within  its  district  and  without  its  district 
along  any  road  which  is  an  extension  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  tramway,  trolley  vehicle  route  or  omnibus 
route  for  the  time  being  owned,  run  over,  or  worked 
by  the  local  authority.  The  purpose  of  the  Bill  was 
that  the  Minister  might  do  that  by  Order  where  a 
local  authority  already  possessed  powers,  instead  of 
their  having  to  promote  a Bill. 

7202.  A great  many  local  authorities  do  run 
omnibuses  now  ? — Yes. 

7203.  In  all  those  oases  they  have  had  to  promote  a 
Bill  ? — Yes.  This  was  simply  to  obviate  the  expense 
of  going  to  Parliament  for  an  Act,  and  also  to  obviate 
the  disadvantage  in  which  municipal  authorities  are 
often  placed  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  promoting 
a Bill.  They  find  that  some  private  owner  runs  over 
the  route  which,  in  their  Bill,  they  propose  to  operate. 

7204.  I suppose  if  your  scheme  of  Area  Commis- 
sioners were  adopted,  the  Minister  would  not  act  in  a 
case  of  that  sort  except  on  the  advice  of  the  Area 
Commissioner  ? — That  would  be  so.  It  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  position  which  now  exists  in  this 
area. 

7205.  In  the  passenger  service  in  which  you  are 
interested,  the  accidents,  taking  into  account  the 
mileage  run,  are  comparatively  few  ? — Relatively  few. 

7206.  You  quote  figures  that  we  have  had  before 
showing  the  number  of  accidents  caused  by  each  class 
of  vehicle  ? — -Yes. 

7207.  You  attribute  the  low  number  of  accidents  in 
your  service  to  the  fact  that  great  care  is  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  drivers,  and  so  on  ? — ^We  say  that 
shows  the  value  of  training,  and  I think  we  can  say 
that  the  Trade  Union  organisation  affecting  wages  and 
conditions  has  produced  for  this  service  a relatively 
high  standard  of  employee. 

7208.  I think  we  aU  recognise  that  ? — We  think  the 
bus  employees  in  London  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

7209.  I think  everybody  recognises  the  great  skill 
and  consideration  of  the  bus  drivers  in  London.  Li 
paragraph  24  you  say  you  are  in  favour  of  the  reten- 
tion of  a speed  limit  for  pubho  service  vehicles.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  have  considered  the  question 
of  a speed  limit  for  private  ears  ? You  limit  your 
remarks  in  para^aph  24  to  the  public  service  vehicle  ? 
— ^We  have  limited  our  remarks  to  public  service 
vehicles  and  rhotor  lorries  expressly.  I cannot  say 
that  we  have  a considered  opinion  of  the  Union  with 
regard  to  the  speed  of  private  motor  cars.  That  is  a 
question  upon  which  there  is  room  for,  and  upon 
which  there  is,  in  fact,  a good  deal  of  variety  of 
opinion. 

7210.  When  you  say  a speed  limit  for  pubhc  service 
vehicles,  including  the  passenger  vehicle  and  the  goods 


vehicle,  what  limit  have  you  in  mind  ? I believe  the 
omnibus  with  pneumatic  tyres  is  now  allowed  to 
travel  at  twenty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  allowed  to  go 
up  to  twenty,  but  I am  told  they  sometimes  go  faster. 
Is  that  so  ? — That  is  duo  very  often  to  the  employers 
fixing  running  schedules  which  compel  the  men  to 
exceed  the  speed  limit. 

7211.  Time-tables  are  timed  faster  than  twenty 
miles  an  horn  ? — They  are.  Sir.  The  vehicles  are 
compelled  to  run  much  above  the  legal  speed  limit  in 
many  oases. 

7212.  What  limit  would  you  say  would  be  reason- 
able, having  regard  to  safety  and  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  roads  ? — With  regard  to  a fixed  speed  limit 
for  public  service  vehicles,  we  believe  tliat  if  that  is 
to  be  attempted  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  what  I 
may,  for  convenience,  call  zones.  There  must  be 
variation. 

7213.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  case  of  the  long- 
distance omnibuses  which  come  from  Newcastle  to 
London  there  must  be  long  stretches  of  road  where  a 
higher  speed  limit  is  safe,  whereas  that  speed  would 
not  be  safe  in  passing  through  towns  or  villages  ? — 
Going  through  Bradford,  or  Doncaster,  or  Grantham, 
or  Peterborough,  for  instance,  there  must  be  zone 
speeds. 

7214.  Do  you  think  a speed  limit  is  a good  thing  ? 
Does  it  not  have  the  result  of  directing  the  attention 
of  the  police  to  considering  merely  whether  a driver 
is  exceeding  the  limit  or  not,  rather  than  regarding 
the  question  of  safe  or  dangerous  driving  ? — I think 
there  is  room  for  considerable  opinion  on  that  side, 
but  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  have  here  a body 
of  men  who  are  compelled,  as  most  people  are,  to 
work  in  order  to  earn  their  living.  It  may  be  all  right 
for  any  of  us  in  this  room  to  drive  at  any  speed  we 
feel  we  would  like  to  go  at,  but  we  have  no  right,  I 
think,  because  a man  has  to  work  for  his  living,  to 
compel  him  to  go  at  a speed  which  most  of  us  would 
consider  to  be  dangerous.  If  there  were  no  speed 
limit,  there  are  many  opinions  expressed  amongst  the 
employers  dealing  with  motor  services  and  bus  services 
as  to  what  would  be  a fairly  safe  speed.  I find  it  ranges 
between  thirty-five  and  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

7215.  For  an  omnibus  ? — Yes.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  we  agree  to  a situation  which  will  leave  our 
members  in  a position  where  a schedule  may  compel 
them  to  drive  at  speeds,  say,  of  40  or  46  or  50  miles 
an  hour.  We  have  given  some  consideration  to  this, 
and  we  say  we  are  entitled  to  ask  the  State  to  limit 
the  speed  with  regard  to  these  vehicles  because,  first 
of  all,  they  are  conveying  citizens  who  have  no  control 
over  the  speed,  and  the  citizens  who  are  using  these 
buses  are  entitled,  through  the  State,  to  say  what  is 
the  maximum  speed  at  which  those  vehicles  shall  be 
driven,  and  the  driver  is  entitled  to  protection  from 
the  State  that  he  shall  not  be  forced  to  go  at  dangerous 
speeds,  because  it  comes  to  that,  in  fact.  In  Scotland 
we  suffer  as  nowhere  else  with  regard  to  the  speed 
limit.  We  have  a number  of  schedules  which  are  eight 
miles  an  hour  in  excess  of  the  twelve  miles  por  hour 
which  is  the  limit  to-day.  The  schedules  are  so  made 
up  that  the  man  must  go  at  20,  26,  or  27  miles  an  hour 
and,  in  cases  where  the  man  has  got  to  go  twenty  miles 
an  hour  without  allowance  for  stops,  then  he  is  taken 
into  the  court. 

7216.  This  is  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

7217.  I thought  they  were  a law-abiding  people  in 
Scotland  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  be 
law-abiding  when  they  are  driving  motor  vehicles. 

7218.  I suppose  you  would  agree  with  me  that  if  a 
speed  limit  is  fixed,  whatever  it  be,  it  should  be  made 
compulsory  that  all  time-tables  and  schedules  should 
conform  with  that  speed  limit  ? — We  are  asking  that. 
Sir.  I notice  that  Mr.  Piggott,  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  Commission,  referred  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  made  representations  to  the  Minister  in  this  con- 
nection, and  I think  he  rather  indicated  that  the 
existing  law  with  regard  to  aiding  and  abetting  is 
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sufficient.*  In  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  the  phrase 
is  something  like  this  : “If  the  owner  is  present  in 
the  vehicle  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  he  then  is  liable  to  be  convicted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  ”.f  Our  view  is  that  that  is  not 
adequate.  At  the  moment,  under  the  London  Traffic 
Act,  bus  operators  must  deposit  their  schedules  with 
Scotland  Yard,  and  we  say  that  bus  operators  through- 
out the  country  should  deposit  their  schedules  with 
the  appropriate  authority,  and  that  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  appropriate  authority  to  see  that  schedules  are 
not  so  framed  that  the  driver  is  compelled  to  exceed 
the  speed  limit  in  order  to  operate  those  schedules. 

7219.  If  you  had  Area  Commissioners  who  would 
hcense  all  those  vehicles,  that  could  be  provided  for  ? 
— It  could  be  provided  for  in  that  case,  but  if  you  do 
not  go  all  the  way  with  us  in  regard  to  the  Area 
Commissioners,  will  you  please  go  that  length  with 
us  when  you  make  your  recommendations  ? 

7220.  We  will  certainly  make  a note  of  it.  You  are 
not  prepared  to  mention  to  us  any  figure  which  you 
think  should  be  the  speed  limit  for  public  service 
vehicles  ? — ^To  be  quite  franlt  with  you.  Sir,  I should 
say  we  would  not  put  up  to  the  Commission  to-day  a 
figure  with  regard  to  the  maximum  speed  that  should 
be  operative.  What  we  content  ourselves  with  saying 
is  that  this  matter  must  be  approached  from  the  point 
of  view  of  there  being  different  speeds  m different 
zones. 

7221.  I think  everybody  recognises  that  you  cannot 
drive  through  congested  streets  in  towns  and  villages 
at  the  same  pace  that  you  can  drive  in  the  open 
country.  Do  I take  it  that  you  think  anything  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  forty  miles  an  hour  is  excessive  ? 

• — My  own  personal  view  is  that,  with  regard  to  public 
service  ormiibuses,  they  should  not  exceed  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  That  is  my  own  personal  view. 

7222.  Would  the  same  apply  to  lorries  ? — ^Yes. 

7223.  In  paragraph  28  you  set  out  very  clearly 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners.  I do  not  know  that 
I need  question  you  on  those  points,  as  they  are  all 
set  out  quite  clearly  and  you  have  spoken  of  most  of 
them  already.  If  you  wish  to  amplify  paragraph  28 
in  any  way,  please  do  so  ? — You  will  notice  that  we 
suggest  that  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  should 
include  the  unification  of  passenger  transport  under- 
takings, and  that  there  should  be  provision  for  the 
pooling  of  receipts. 

7224.  As  is  proposed  in  London  ? — Yes  : and  that 
there  should  be  a specified  limitation  on  the  return 
on  capital.  We  also  think  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that -they  should  have  power  to  effect  compulsory 
amalgamations . 

7225.  With  regard  to  specified  limitation  on  return 
on  capital,  do  you  mean  that  you  would  put  them  in 
the  position  of  public  utility  societies  where  return 
on  capital  is  limited  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  section 
(vi)  of  paragraph  28,  one  of  the  conditions  we  suggest, 
but  which  I have  omitted,  is  the  competency  of  the  • 
driver. 

7226.  I suppose  you  would  have  a test  of  physical 
fitness  ? — Yes. 

7227.  And  also  competence  to  drive  the  vehicle 
properly  ? — That  is  so. 

7228.  I suppose  that  most  large  omnibus  under- 
takings have  that  now,  have  they  not  ? — They  have. 

7229.  In  paragraph  29  you  speak  about  the  National 
J oint  Industrial  Council  which  applies  to  the  tramway 
industry,  and  you  say  that  you  think  there  ought  to 
be  a similar  body  for  the  operators  of  public  service 
vehicles  on  the  road  ? — Yes.  As  you  are  aware,  there 
is  ooncihation  machinery  in  the  railway  industry  set 
up  by  the  Railways  Act,  and  also  in  the  tramway 
industry,  of  the  constitution  of  which  you  have 
a copy,  wherein  provision  is  made  for  a tribunal.  I 
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see  that  the  Witness  for  the  London  & Provincial 
Omnibus  Owners’  Association,  in  dealing  with  this 
position,  says  in  the  Memorandum  he  submitted  to 
the  Commission  : — 

“ It  will  generally  be  agreed  that  a public 
omnibus  service  deserves  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  that  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  operating 
the  service  should  be  properly  paid  and  work 
under  satisfactory  conditions  of  service.”]: 

I think  it  ought  to  be  known  to  the  Commission 
that  the  public  omnibus  service  of  this  country, 
excluding  London,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  passenger 
service  that  will  not  accept  machinery  for  dealing 
with  wages  and  conditions  and  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes.  First  of  all,  the  mmhcipalities  on  the 
Tramway  Joint  Industrial  Council,  together  with 
ourselves,  approached  the  company  rejJresentatives 
on  the  Comicil  with  regard  to  the  institution  of  a 
national  agreement  for  omnibus  employees,  but  the 
company  representatives  escape  on  a technical  point, 
and  say  that  the  Council  was  not  formed  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  made  representations  to  the 
Association  on  behalf  of  which  evidence  was  given 
before  you,  and  have  asked  that  machinery  should  be 
established. 

7230.  By  legislation  ? — No,  not  by  legislation,  by 
volimtary  association,  fixing  wages  and  making 
agreements  and  settling  disputes.  We  have  made 
representations  to  them,  but  they  seem  to  be  un- 
willing— at  least,  we  can  make  no  progress  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned. 

7231.  You  wish  us  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  our 
Report  ? — I think  it  is  possible  for  the  Commission  to' 
consider  it,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
public  service  and  that  machinery  should  be  provided 
— I suggest  voluntary  machinery — for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  which  occur  in  a pubhc  service.  I may 
say  that  we  have  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in 
organising  bus  employees  in  the  Provinces.  We  find, 
amongst  certain  of  the  companies  represented  by  the 
Witness  who  was  before  you  recently,  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  Trade  Unions  having  anytlnng  to 
do  with  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  their  men, 
or  even  organising  them  in  a Trade  Union.  It  means 
that  the  present  attitude  of  the  omnibus  employers  in 
this  country  is  a challenge,  that  if  one  wants  to  make 
progress  towards  organisation  one  has  to  create  a 
stoppage  in  a public  service,  which  is  a thing  we  are 
loth  to  do,  but  if  the  challenge  is  persisted  in  we  shall 
have  no  option  but  to  accept  it. 

7232.  We  will  consider  that  point.  Do  you  think 
there  ought  to  be  a limit  upon  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers allowed  to  stand  in  omnibuses  ? — Yes. 

7233.  There  is  a limit  in  London,  is  there  not  ? — In 
London  the  number  allowed  to  stand  dining  certain 
hours  is  limited.  Having  regard  to  the  number  of 
omnibuses  that  are  running,  and  the  duties  of  the 
conductors,  we  are  in  favour  of  standing  passengers 
being  prohibited,  but  that  is  not  always  possible,  and, 
therefore,  we  do  put  it  forward  strongly  that  there 
ought  to  be  a definite  limitation. 

7234.  You  think  that  a licence  for  an  omnibus 
should  not  be  saleable.  We  have  heard  of  that  sug- 
gestion before§  ? — We  associate  ourselves  with  the 
view  expressed. 

7235.  You  think  that  omnibus  companies  should 
make  returns  similar  to  those  required  from  tramway 
undertakings  ? — -That  is  so. 

7236.  Returning  to  road  transport  goods  services, 
you  have,  I think,  already  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
the  regulation  and  co-ordination  of  road  transport 
services,  and  your  view  is  that  too  many  vehicles  are 
employed  in  the  trade  at  the  present  time  ? — That  is 
so.  We  say  in  paragraph  33  that  it  can  be  accepted 
that  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the  imlee 
operated  are  run  empty. 
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7237.  I suppose  that  is  because  the  vehicles  take 
out  a fiill  load  and  retinn  empty  ? It  is  the  difficulty, 
is  it  not,  of  obtaining  a return  load  ? Is  not  that  the 
real  explanation  ? — Our  view  is  that  it  is  a question 
of  organisation.  As  you  know,  we  are  concerned  in 
securing  the  best  wage  standards  and  conditions  that 
we  can  obtain  for  those  whona  we  represent.  The  reply 
given  to  us  is  the  enormous  amount  of  waste  mileage 
that  has  to  be  operated  through  the  competition  which 
exists,  but  I think  we  have  in  London  a remarkable 
example  of  organisation  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Carter 
Paterson.  Much  can  be  done  by  means  of  organisation 
to  ehminate  a considerable  nrunber  of  the  miles  at 
present  run.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  of  any  use  merely 
to  continue  to  bewail  the  fact.  We  suggest  that 
organisation  must  be  apphed  to  this  industry. 

7238.  What  is  easy  to  a great  firm  hke  Messrs. 
Carter  Paterson  may  be  very  difficult  for  the  small 
village  carrier  and  that  type  of  man  ? — We  had  the 
village  carrier  who  had  certain  rights  in  the  old  days, 
but  we  are  rather  getting  beyond  that  stage. 

7239.  You  rather  think  that  the  village  carrier 
ought  to  be  eliminated  by  degrees  ? — ^What  I would 
say  is  that  if  one  is  to  grapple  with  the  problem  there 
must  be  a fairly  large  scale  of  organisation. 

7240.  Might  not  that  result  in  certain  villages, 
which  are  well  served  now  and  which  derive  benefit 
from  the  existence  of  the  local  village  carrier,  being 
starved  of  services  in  the  future  ? — May  I put  it  in 
this  way  ? I said  that  we  admit  that  the  problem  of 
deahng  with  road  haulage  is  difficult.  We  do  not  come 
with — ^if  I may  use  the  word  without  offence — a 
“ quack  ” remedy,  but  we  do  suggest  that,  the  idea 
of  registration  affords  a means  of  getting  to  grips  with 
the  problem.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  dealt 
with  in  a rigid  manner  trouble  would  arise,  but  we  do 
suggest  that  this  is  a problem  which  can  begin  to  be 
dealt  with  by  registration  with  the  regional  officers 
and  committees. 

7241.  You  would  handle  this  question  by  means  of 
the  estabhshment  of  district  transport  authorities  ? — 
We  beheve  that  the  Regional  Commissioners  would 
require  to  be  assisted  in  certain  locahties  by  a District 
Transport  Authority. 

7242.  No  one  would  be  allowed  to  carry  goods  on 
the  road  unless  they  were  registered  ? — That  is  so. 

7243.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  more  about 
that,  or  have  we  it  aU  in  your  Memorandum  ? — I 
would  hke  to  mge  strongly  upon  the  Commission  that 
they  should  consider  this  suggestion.  It  may  be  that 
it  is  not  the  best  suggestion,  but  we  are  desirous  of 
inviting  the  Commission  to  consider  some  means 
whereby  there  may  be  closer  regulation  in  the  transport 
of  goods  by  road.  What  we  have  said  with  regard  to 
the  equipment  of  pubhc  service  vehicles  apphes  very 
largely  to  goods  vehicles,  and  I think  you  appreciate 
that  we  make  the  point  that  traders’  vehicles  also 
should  be  brought  under  the  same  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  equipment.  If  I may  stress  a further  point 
on  that,  it  is  that  we  feel  that  there  should  be  de- 
vised means  whereby  men  may  not  be  forced  to 
drive  for  long  continuous  periods  of  duty  without 
rest,  and  that  there  should  be  periods  of  rest  between 
periods  of  duty. 

7244.  Here  again  you  would  insist  upon  the  inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  of  vehicles  in  an  efficient 
condition  ? — ^That  is  so. 

7246.  That  would  be  a condition  of  being  placed 
on  the  register  ? — A condition  of  obtaining  a licence 

7246.  And  also  similar  conditions  to  those  which 
you  suggest  for  passenger  vehicles,  such  as  insurance 
against  third-party  risks  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  all 
inclusive. 

7247.  And  also  examination  of  drivers  for  physical 
fitness  and  competency  ? — Yes. 

7248.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  like 
to  bring  before  the  Commission  before  I ask  my 
colleagues  to  put  questions  to  you  ? I do  not  know 


whether  I have  taken  you  fully  through  your 
Memorandum  ? — I think  you  have.  I think  you  have 
given  a fair  opportunity. 

7249.  [Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : May  I ask  you,  first  of 
all,  whether  the  scheme  you  outline  is  dependent  upon 
the  adoption  of  nationalisation  as  a policy  ? — No,  it  is 
not. 

7260.  We  are  at  liberty  to  consider  it  independently 
of  that  ? — Yes. 

7261.  In  connection  with  the  duties  of  the  Regional 
Commissioner,  he  is  to  be  both  an  executive  officer — • 
that  is  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  licences — and  a 
sort  of  controller  to  carry  out  the  scheme  outhired  in 
paragraph  28  ? Have  I formed  a correct  idea  ? — In 
the  first  place  he  would  be  the  Commissioner  charged 
with  the  issue  of  road  service  licences. 

7262.  And  in  the  next  place,  he  would  have  to 
carry  out  the  duties  outlined  in  paragraph  28  ? — Yes, 
assisted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  in  each  case. 

7263.  The  Advisory  Committee  would  include 
representatives  of  licensing  authorities,  and  also 
persons  interested  in  the  trade,  or  is  its  composition 
to  be  confined  to  the  licensing  authorities  ? — Ii  the 
case  of  Regional  Boards  it  would  be  composed  of 
local  authorities,  transport  undertakers,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  Road  Transport  Unions.  In  the  case  of 
the  National  Board,  we  would  suggest  the  basis  of  the 
London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  namely  re- 
presentatives of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  we  would  add  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  of  transport  imdertakers  and  Road 
Transport  Unions. 

7264.  Would  the  National  Commissioner  form  a 
sort  of  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Regional  Commissioner  ?■ — We  have  not  specified 
that  there  should  be  only  one  Commissioner,  because 
this  Commission  has  to  consider  and  envisage  the 
problem  of  railways,  roads,  and  other  services,  and 
so  there  might  be  more  than  one  Commissioner,  but 
as  to  the  question  of  appeal  there  should  be  a right 
of  appeal  to  the  National  Commissioner  or  Com- 
missioners. 

7256.  You  suggested  that  the  local  authority  in 
the  area  should  appoiut  representatives.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  the  police  authorities  being 
substituted  for  the  local  authorities  ? — ^We  considered 
whether  we  should,  for  instance,  say  the  police,  as 
we  have  it  in  London,  simply  taking  the  Local 
Watch  Committees,  but  we  felt  that  if  we  merely 
suggested  the  local  authorities,  it  could  be  a matter 
for  decision  as  to  whether  the  local  authorities  were 
really  represented  by  the  police  or  were  inclusive  with 
the  addition  of  other  public  representatives. 

7266.  You  would  not  object  to  the  police  authorities 
being  substituted  for  the  local  authorities  ? — I 
would  rather  say  that  we  prefer  to  embrace  the  two. 

7257.  What  I have  in  mind  is  that  in  some  cases  a 
town  does  not  possess  its  own  Police  force,  it  is 
policed  by  the  County.  Would  you  object  to  the 
County  representing  the  town  ? — Not  in  those 
circumstances . 

7258.  Turning  to  the  duties  set  out  in  paragraph  28. 
is  it  your  view  that  legislation  should  be  passed 
immediately  to  set  up  these  Commissioners — because 
we  have  had  evidence  that,  if  sufficient  time  were 
allowed,  co-ordination  of  this  sort  would  be  accom- 
phshed  by  agreement  and  would  come  of  itself  ? 
Our  view  is  that  this  is  a service  which  should 
be  governed  by  public  considerations,  and  if  a service 
is  to  be  governed  in  that  way  we  believe  that  legislation 
should  be  enacted  immediately  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  being. 

7269.  I shotild  hke  to  ask  whether  you  have- 
considered  a matter  of  constitutional  principle.  In 
the  second  paragraph  of  your  Memorandum  you  refer 
to  the  pooling  of  receipts.  That  inevitably  meaM 
restraint  of  trade  in  some  form,  or  other,  .which  m 
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the  present  state  of  English  law  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favour  ? — I do  not  pose  as  one  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law  .... 

7260.  I understand  that,  I am  only  asking  you 
your  view  ? — ^We  believe  that  in  such  a service  as 
this  efficient  service  can  only  be  obtamed  by  adequate 
control.  It  may  be  said  that  adequate  control, 
i.e.,  a limitation  of  licences,  is  in  restraint  of  trade. 
It  may  be  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  in  our  view  it  is 
not  contrary  to  public  policy.  Take  two  cities  in 
Canada.  Toronto  has  a transportation  system  which 
is  publicly  owned  and  which  is  governed  by  three 
Commissioners.  In  Vancouver  the  transport  service 
is  owned  and  operated  by  a private  company,  but  in 
both  cities — the  one  under  public  ownership  and  the 
other  under  private  ownership — there  is  no  possibility 
of  anyone  else  getting  a licence  to  operate  an  omnibus 
service  or  a tramcar.  My  own  view,  seeing  the  two 
systems,  is  that  both  cities  are  well  served  and  that 
they  both  have  an  efficient  transport  service ; 
although  one  is  under  public  ownership  and  the 
other  under  private  ownership,  both  are  controlled 
and  I do  not  think  that  is  against  public  pohoy. 

7261.  Does  it  not  really  mean  that  someone  would 
be  empowered  by  Statute  to  compel  a combination  of 
various  trading  interests  ? — It  means  that  power 
would  be  taken  under  Statute  to  compel  people  who 
had  a licence.  In  order  to  obtain  a licence  they  must 
have  the  title  to  operate  a service,  and  their  only 
title  to  obtain  a licence  is  that  they  are  going  to 
operate  a public  service.  Now  we  have  reached  a 
■stage  where  a number  of  people  have  obtained 
licences  and  they  are  not  in  fact  establishing  an 
adequate  public  service.  It  means  that  we  shall 
get  control  of  those  people  and  they  wiU  be  so 
organised  that  they  'will  in  fact  execute  their  only 
title  to  their  licence. 

7262.  The  Commissioner  may  compel  a combina- 
tion of  trading  interests,  and  support  it  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a pool  ? — Yes,  he  may  do  that.  If  you  would 
take  my  word,  instead  of  saying  “ trading  interests  ”, 
I say  that  a service  of  this  kind  is  a service  and  must 
be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  service,  and, 
therefore,  he  may  take  power  to  control  people  who 
are  offering  a public  service  and  pool  their  receipts. 
With  regard  to  the  pooling  of  receipts,  I notice  that 
Sir  Henry  Maybury,  in  e-vidence  before  the  Com- 
mission in  dealing  with  the  suggested  poolmg  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  under  consideration  with  the 
main  line  railways  in  London,  suggested  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  not  possible  -with  the  main  line 
railways  going,  say,  from  London  to  Glasgow*.  Let 
us  take  an  area  like  Lancashire,  where  there  is  a net- 
work of  municipal  tramways  and  a net-work  of  rail- 
ways and  a net-work  of  public  omnibuses.  There  have 
been  suggestions,  for  instance,  that  ■with  a railway 
service  from  Bolton  to  Manchester  the  railways  wo'uld 
operate  a non-stop  service  between  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester and  run  an  omnibus  service  on  the  road  with 
stops  at  the  intermediate  stations.  In  Lancashire  you 
would  get  intense  competition,  and  I am  afraid -without 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  public.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  even  there,  short  of  public  o-wnership,  short 
of  amalgamation,  the  poohng  of  receipts  migM  be  of 
service  to  the  community. 

7263.  I remember  Sir  Henry  Maybury  saying  that. 
Ido  not  knowwhether  you  lookedat  Sir  Josiah  Stamp’s 
■ evidence  given  at  a later  meeting  ? He  did  not  seem 
to  think  there  would  be  such  great  difficulty  in  making 
•a  poolt  ? — I believe  he  did  say  that. 

7264.  Would  the  same  Regional  Commissioner  con- 
trol the  registration  of  the  carriers  ? — ^We  would 
suggest  that. 

7266.  It  would  all  be  in  the  one  hands  ? — We 
would  suggest  that. 

7266.  With  regard  to  insurance,  you  made  a sugges- 
tion that  the  licence  fee  should  cover  insurance  and 
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third  party  risks  ? Is  that  so  ? — ^Not  the  present 
licence  fee,  but  an  inclusive  licence  fee. 

7267.  Whatever  was  charged  for  the  licence  in  the 
future  ought  to  cover  that  ? — That  is  our  suggestion. 

7268.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  what  amount 
that  fee  would  be  likely  to  be  ? — No,  I have  not. 

7269.  You  have  not  envisaged  the  possibility  of  it 
being  quite  prohibitive  ? — No.  I should  suggest  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  so.  I am  quite  frank  in  saying 
that  I have  not  looked  at  the  question  of  tariff  rates 
and  so  on  with  regard  to  insurance,  but  I take  it  that 
it  is  c[uite  -within  the  competency  of  the  State  to  run 
that  at  a rate  equal  to  or  less  than  that  at  present 
operating. 

7270.  If  the  State  ran  it,  it  would  be  run,  of  course, 
as  a business  concern,  it  would  have  to  stand  on  its 
o-wn  feet.  We  have  not  had  the  representatives  of 
the  Insui’ance  Companies  before  us  yet,  but  we  have 
been  frightened  by  the  ideas  of  the  premiums  that 
would  be  asked  for  for  this  type  of  insurance  ? — I am 
sorry  if  you  have  been  frightened,  but  quite  frankly  it 
seems  to  me  that  .... 

7271.  My  colleague  suggests  that  I might  clear  up 
one  point.  Were  you  referring  only  to  public  ser-vice 
vehicles,  or  do  you  include  all  veliicles  for  insurance  ? 
— All  vehicles. 

7272.  In  the  case  of  the  private  ear,  if  a man  took 
out  a licence  for  the  car  he  would  have  to  pay  such  a 
fee  as  would  cover  insurance  against  third  - party 
risks  ? — Yes. 

7273.  Now  I will  come  to  the  question  of  speed 
limits.  Are  you  deahng  only  -with  public  service 
vehicles  ? — Yes. 

7274.  Wo-uld  your  point  be  met  if  no  speed  limits 
were  imposed  by  Statute,  but  the  Minister  were 
empowered  to  prescribe  a speed  limit  for  particular 
locahties  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  That  would 
mean  there  was  no  hmitation  outside  certain  locahties. 
That  would  not  meet  our  point.  We  would  say,  take 
a journey  from  Glasgow  to  London  if  you  -wiU,  that 
the  whole  of  the  road  shall  be  covered  by  some  limit, 
but  that  it  can  vary  ha-ving  regard  to  zones  or 
localities. 

7275.  We  have  had  it  put  to  i-is  on  behalf  of  the 
o-wners  of  omnibuses  and  char-a-bancs  and  those  sort 
of  things,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  a speed  limit  now.  The  veliicles  are  well  con- 
structed, the  brakes  are  satisfactory,  and  pro-vided  the 
proposed  legislation  as  to  dangerous  dri-ving  and  care- 
less dri-ving  is  enacted  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
speed  limit.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — We  do 
not  agree  -with  that. 

7276.  Might  I ask  why  you  are  apprehensive  ? I 
am  not  saying  I do  not  agree  -with  you  ? — When  we 
had  a speed  limit  of  12  miles  an  hour  -without 
pneumatic  tyres,  some  police  superintendents  have 
said  there  would  be  no  prosecution  -under  27  miles  an 
hour.  Now  we  have  got  in  other  localities  schedules 
that  have  compelled  our  members  to  travel,  disre- 
garding stops,  at  21  miles  an  hour,  that  is  an  average 
over  the  whole  schedule.  That  means  possibly  in 
the  case  of  some  of  those  schedules  that  a man  has 
to  travel  from  26  to  28  miles  an  hour.  Now  we 
are  never  at  rest  in  regard  to  prosecutions,  and  while 
in  some  areas  you  have  police  who  take  no  action 
regarding  anything  up  to  27  miles  per  hour,  in  other 
cases  you  get  police  who  take  aetion  against  us  for 
20  m.p.h.,  and  really  our  people  are  never  at  rest 
and  do  not  know  where  they  are.  I also  take  this 
point  in  regard  to  the  speed  limit.  I may  drive  at 
whatever  speed  I like  and  I may  take  the  consequences, 
but  I am  not  entitled  to  say  that  Tom  Bro-wn  who 
works  for  me  shall  drive  at  whatever  speed  I tell  him 
and  let  him  take  the  consequences.  When  we  face 
the  question  of  the  riders,  we  feel  the  riders  as  well 
as  the  drivers  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  the 
maximum  speed  at  which  the  vehicle  on  which  they 
are  going  to  ride  may  travel.  We  feel,  facing  the 
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question  of  the  speed  limit,  we  will  not  as  an  organ- 
isation express  a view  in  regard  to  private  motor 
cars,  but  in  regard  to  people  who  have  to  be 
employed  on  those  vehicles  we  will  say  the  State 
must  make  it  Imoivn  to  everybody  concerned  what  is 
the  maximum  speed  at  which  they  can  drive. 

7277.  To  sum  up,  have  I got  it  correctly,  it  is  on 
two  groimds.  You  are  apprehensive  there  might;  be 
various  interpretations  over  the  country  as  to  what 
was  and  what  was  not  dangerous  driving  ? — That  is  a 
fact  now. 

7278.  It  would  be  more  so,  I take  it,  if  there  were 
no  statutory  speed  limit,  that  is  what  you  think  ? — It 
would.  I think  one  can  apprehend  that  in  the  first 
twelve  months  after  the  abolition  of  speed  limits, 
there  would  be  prosecutions  which  would  not  take 
place  five  years  hence.  People  would  get  used  to  the 
new  conditions. 

7279.  The  other  is  really  the  inability  to  regulate 
the  humanity  of  the  driver.  You  are  afraid  although 
the  owner  of  the  car  might  be  safely  trusted  to  run 
his  vehicle  at  a reasonable  speed,  it  is  not  right  for 
him  to  compel  his  servant  to  go  at  that  speed  ? — I am 
afraid  there  are  some  owners  of  vehicles,  some 
owner-drivers,  who  really  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  driving  of  cars.  They  do  not  go  at  a 
reasonable  speed.  They  must  take  the  consequences 
of  that,  but  as  regards  an  employe,  if  an  employe  is 
going  to  be  liable  to  be  brought  to  the  Court  then  we 
say  that  on  balance  we  come  down  in  favour  of  the 
State  saying  what  is  the  maximum  speed  limit. 

7280.  [Major  Salmon)  : On  the  question  of  the 
speed  limit.  Do  I understand  your  observations 
refer  to  trams  and  buses  only  or  do  they  refer  to 
private  cars  ? — They  refer  to  pubhc  service  vehicles, 
motor  lorries  and  traders ’vehicles,  and  to  the  men  who 
are  employed  on  those  vehicles.  I am  not  referring 
to  private  motor  cars. 

7281.  It  was  a very  interesting  observation  you 
made  as  regards  the  case  of  the  seven  accidents 
where  your  men  did  not  receive  the  compensation  to 
which  the  Court  said  they  were  entitled.  Can  you 
say  what  class  of  vehicle  caused  the  accident  in  each 
case  ? — The  first  was  an  omnibus  ; the  next,  a private 
car  ; the  next,  a motor  van  owned  and  driven  by  the 
driver.  The  next  was  a man  driving  a four-wheeled 
cab  who  was  run  into  by  a privately  owned  motor 
car.  The  next  case  is  a lorry  colliding  with  a tramcar  ; 
the  next  is  a case  of  a man  being  knocked  down  by  a 
motor  oar,  and  the  last  case  is  a motor  cycle. 

7282.  [Chairman]  : All  these  were  oases  where  the 
driver  was  held  to  be  at  fault  and  compensation  was 
awarded,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming  as  the  owmer 
could  not  pay  ? — In  four  cases  we  went  to  Court 
and  obtained  judgment.  In  the  other  three  we 
soon  found  out  that  the  persons  involved  were  not 
insured,  there  was  nothing  behind  them,  and  those 
oases  we  had  to  leave. 

7283.  [Major  Salmon)  : I suppose  you  realise  that 
motor  cycles,  either  solo  or  combinations,  are  involved 
in  a very  large  percentage  of  the  total  accidents. 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Safety  First  Association 
show  that  31-5  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  involve 
this  type  of  vehicle  ? — Yes. 

7284.  And  the  percentage  for  accidents  involving 
motor  omnibuses  is  only  8-6  ? — Yes. 

7285.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  accidents — 8-4  per  cent. — caused 
by  pedal  cyclists.  The  reason  I mention  these 
figures  is  to  suggest  it  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  examination  to  which  you  refer  is  wholly 
the  cause  of  preventing  or  of  causing  accidents  ? — Not 
wholly.  I agree  wnth  you.  My  point  is  this.  It  is 
proven  I think  beyond  question  of  a doubt  that  the 
training  and  testing  and  standard  exacted  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  securing  the  safety  and  well- 
being of  the  public. 

7286.  More  especially  if  passengers  are  being  carried 
in  a bus  or  tram  ? — That  is  the  only  case  I can  quote. 


7287.  One  must  agree  the  matter  is  more  important 
where  there  are  passengers  to  be  carried,  than  in  tlie 
case  of  a motor  lorry  ? — May  I put  the  position  of  a 
driver  who  is  skilled  and  trained.  Surely  he  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  other  man,  wlio  is  not  cairying 
anybody  but  himself,  shall  not  do  him  any  harni  by 
reason  of  his  ineffloioncy. 

7288.  One  is  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  undesirable 
to  have  people  driving  cars  who  are  really  inefficient, 
but  I think  you  will  admit  that  an  examination  or  a 
te.st  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a driver  has  road 
sense  ? — I agree  road  sense  is  acquired  by  driving,  but 
if  you  put  a lot  of  people  on  the  road  before  they 
know  where  they  are  with  the  car,  you  and  I are  in 
danger  in  going  down  Whitehall  of  not  going  down 
Whitehall  any  more. 

7289.  I should  like  to  ask  a question  on  speed  limits. 

You  were  saying  that  a schedule  for  buses  is  an 
inducement  for  the  drivers  to  race  ? — Not  exactly 
that.  A man  accepts  employment  with  a public 
omnibus  proprietor.  That  proprietor  says,  “ You  are 
here  to  obey  my  orders.  That  is  a condition  of  your 
employment.  Now  here  is  a schedule  for  you  to  run 
from  A to  B.  You  must  run  according  to  that  schedule. 
If  you  do  not,  you  are  no  use  in  my  employment  ”. 
That  man,  forced  to  accept  employment,  finds  himself 
faced  with  the  police  officer  who  says,  “You  have 
broken  the  law  ”,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  Court. 
Now  I find  a good  many  Sheriffs  and  Magistrates  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  bus  employers  pay  the  men’s 
fines 

7290.  [Chairman)  : Do  you  mean  the  employers  do 
not  pay  the  fines  as  a rule  ? — As  a rule  they  do  not 
pay  them. 

7291.  Even  if  the  drivers  have  exceeded  the  speed 
limit  because  they  are  rimning  to  schedule  ? — I will 
just  tell  you  a fact  appertaining  to  our  organisation. 
London  bus  drivers  for  a long  number  of  years  have 
paid  a penny  a week  into  a distress  fund.  Out  of  that 
fund  their  fines  are  paid.  They  take  common  action 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  what  they  call  distress. 
In  Scotland  a somewhat  similar  thing  is  done,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  munber  of  people  contributing 
towards  the  great  liability  which  the  common  fund 
has  to  meet.  Now  Sheriffs  in  some  of  the  Scottish 
Courts  have  said,  “ If  these  men  are  obeying  orders 
why  don’t  the  men’s  Unions  take  it  up  in  Parliament”. 
We  have  made  representations  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  on  this  subject  and  said  that  the  Aiding  and 
Abetting  Act  was  hardly  ever  applied  in  Scotland,  and 
he  promised  to  take  this  up  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  but,  although  we  have  made 
representations,  there  has  been  really  no  result. 

7292.  [Major  Salmon)  : But  the  point  I wished  to 
arrive  at  was  this  : the  suggestion,  so  far  as  buses  are 
concerned,  is  that  the  effect  of  having  a schedule  is 
to  induce  driving  to  the  common  danger  ; does  not 
that  occur  with  a municipally-owned  tram  ? — No,  I 
have  not  been  jiutting  that  point  to  the  Commission. 

7293.  I will  put  the  point  to  you.  Do  you  find 
that  tho  driver  of  a tram,  to  keep  within  his  time, 
has  on  occasion  to  go  faster  than  the  law  prescribes 
he  should  go  ? — I should  say  not,  on  the  view  which 
is  generally  accepted.  I take  it  the  whole  of  the  police- 
and  practically  the  whole  of  the  community  have  come 
now  to  regard  the  tram  as  a slow  moving  vehicle,  even 
though  it  may  be  exceeding  its  speed  limits. 

7294.  But  do  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  know  that 
tram  drivers  have  been  summoned  for  going  too  fast  ? 
— I do  not  know  of  a case  within  recent  years. 

7296.  I luiow  of  two  or  three  ? — I do  not  know  of 
those. 

7296.  My  iDoint  is  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
because  the  tram  is  owned  by  a municipality.  If  a 
driver  is  anxious  to  keep  up  to  his  schedule,  the  fact 
that  the  owner  of  the  tram  is  a local  authority  does 
not  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  He  is  not  prevented 
from  trying  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  local 
authority  any  more  than  if  the  o-wner  were  a private 
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individual  or  a Company  ? — My  short  answer  to  that 
is,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  a tram,  a bus  or  a 
motor  lorry,  schedules  should  be  deposited  which  are 
in  conformity  with  the  law. 

7297.  If  that  is  what  you  mean  I agree.  What  I 
should  be  interested  to  hear  is  your  explanation  of 
paragraph  2 of  your  Memorandum.  What  benefit 
would  the  State  gain  by  being  the  owners  of  what 
you  describe  as  the  “ essential  transport  services  ” ? — 
The  community  would  get  a cheaper  service. 

7298.  Why  ? — Because,  first  of  • all,  it  would 
eliminate  waste. 

7299.  What  kind  of  waste  would  it  eliminate  ? — It 
would  eliminate  the  waste  that  is  prevalent  in  the 
passenger  system  to-day.  If  I may  give  you  an 
illustration.  Take  a case  here  in  London.  I went  to 
the  tramway  employers  in  1923  and  said  to  them 
“ Look  here,  you  and  I have  a difficulty  to  face. 
Our  tram  men’s  wage  standard  in  London  is  not 
sufficient  ” and  we  got  relative  agi'eement.  We  got 
an  understanding  it  was  not  sufficient.  Then  they  said 
“ We  cannot  pay  ”.  I said  “ Why  cannot  you  pay  ? ” 
“Well”,  they  said,  “because  the  management,  the 
function  of  management,  has  passed  out  of  our  hands  ”. 
1 said  “ What  does  the  function  of  management  passing 
out  of  your  hands  mean  ? ” It  means  this  : In  1922 
we  had  put  on  the  streets  of  London  a number  of 
private  omnibuses.  They  gradually  increased.  We 
had  tramway  services  which  wore  in  the  main 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  public.  Li  order  to 
defend  their  own  interest  the  managers  of  the  tram- 
ways said  “We  must  put  on  additional  cars  though 
the  service  requirements  do  not  need  it  ”.  In  effect, 
they  must  put  more  cars  on  the  road,  more  labour, 
without  the  requirement  being  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company 
saw  a private  omnibus  put  on  the  street,  they  put  an 
omnibus  in  front  of  it  and  another  omnibus  behind  it 
and  that  process  was  repeated  until  I said  to  the 
people  at  Electric  Railway  House  “ I cannot  walk 
across  Whitehall  ”,  and  they  said  “ We  do  not  mean 
you  to  walk  across  Whitehall.  We  are  going  to  make 
a moving  stairway  of  buses  in  Whitehall  ”.  The 
position  arose  that  we  could  not  get  the  remuneration 
that  our  men  were  entitled  to.  Now  we  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  in  some  areas  the  public  cannot  get  the 
service  that  they  require.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway  had  power  over  a nmnber  of  years  to  prevent 
the  tube  at  Finsbury  Park  being  extended.  Now 
everybody  dealing  with  traffic  agrees  that  the  tube 
should  be  extended  at  least  to  Wood  Green,  but  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  by  virtue  of  some  power  it 
possessed,  put  a bar  on  that  extension.  Now  the 
people  cannot  get  the  service  there  they  want.  The 
present  operators  will  not  put  a service  there. 
Similarly,  take  the  route  to  Ilford  on  the  London 
& North  Eastern  Railway.  Wliat  the  operators 
are  really  saying  is  “We  have  reached  the  limit  of 
■our  resources  and  we  cannot  do  any  more  although 
we  admit  that  the  services  are  totally  inadequate  ” ; 
so  I say  the  public  would  get  a cheaper  service  because 
waste  would  be  eliminated.  I say  we  stand  for  public 
ownership  because  the  question  of  transport  service  is 
inevitably  linked  up  with  the  housing  problem. 
Now  we  have  had,  as  you  Imow  the  London  County 
Council  have  power  to  make  provision  for  clearing 
slum  areas  .... 

7300.  I should  like  to  keep  within  the  question. 
You  were  saying  that  one  benefit  of  nationalisation 
would  be  the  pi’evention  of  waste.  Then  you  go  on 
to  say  that  one  of  the  difficulties  that  exists  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  difficulty  of  wasteful  com- 
petition. Do  you  suggest  that  private  enterprise,  if 
co-ordinated  as  proposed  in  the  present  Traffic  Bills, 
would  not  give  all  the  elimination  of  waste  and  all  the 
resultant  factors  that  are  desirable  from  the  public 
point  of  view  without  the  nationalisation  of  transport  ? 


— I agree  it  is  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
situation,  but  I suggest  that  public  ownership  in  this 
case  is  a better  solution. 

7301.  But  the  point  we  got  to  when  you  gave  us 
some  of  the  difficulties  was  this  : Is  it  in  your  view 
impossible  to  get  a successful  public  transport  service 
with  private  enterprise  and  that  this  can  only  be 
achieved  under  State  management  ? — If  you  say  is  a 
thing  impossible  .... 

7302.  As  a practical  man,  I am  putting  it  to  you  ? — 
If  you  ask  if  it  is  impossible  I am  venturing  into  the 
realm  of  prophecy.-  I do  say  that  private  enterprise 
in  transport  is  declaring  that  it  has  reached  the  limit 
of  its  resources.  I am  not  declaring  that  to  be  so. 

7303.  It  only  declared  that,  I suggest  to  you,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  experiencing  the  competition  that 
the  new  Bills  for  London  hope  to  eliminate  ? — I do 
not  agree,  because  if  you  care  ...  . 

7304.  I do  not  want  to  get  into  controversy.  I 
would  like  to  be  quite  clear  about  this  ; what 
justification,  what  figiues  can  you  put  before  the 
Commission  to  satisfy  them  or  justify  them  in 
recommending  that  "the  whole  transport  in  this 
coimtry  should  be  nationalised  ? Have  you  any 
figures  to  substantiate  that  claim  ? — Figures  ? I do 
not  know  whether  they  are  involved  in  the  question 
of  claiming  that  here  is  a service  on  which  the  com- 
munity depends  and  that  no  one  can  provide  it  better 
than  the  community.  If  you  desire  me  to  go  into  the 
question  of  figures  I am  prepared  to  do  so  and  supply 
them  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  require. 

7306.  You  are  saying  that  to  nationalise  the  trans- 
jjort  services  of  this  country  will  eliminate  waste  and 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public.  MTiat  would  it 
cost  the  State  to  do  it  and  what  would  the  public  or 
the  State  gain  from  it  ? — ^As  I said  earlier,  my  own 
view  is  that  they  would  obtain  a service  which  would 
span  the  country  and  a service  which  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  service  given  to-day,  but  my  fundamental 
view  in  regard  to  public  o-wnership  is  that  here  is  an 
essential  service  which  nobody  can  manage  better  than 
the  community  itself. 

( Chairman)  : I think  in  reply  to  Sir  Ernest  HUey 
the  Witness  said  Ms  scheme  or  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  not  dependent  on  nationalisation,  though,  of 
course,  he  himself  prefers  nationalisation  and  believes 
in  it. 

7306.  {Major  Salmon)  : Then  you  quoted  the 

examples  of  Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Would  you 
mind  telling  the  Commission  whether  State  manage- 
ment in  Toronto  is  successful  ? — Undoubtedly. 

7307.  Is  the  private  enterprise  of  Vancouver  also 
successful  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

7308.  Is  either  more  successful  than  the  other  ? — I 
thmk  it  would  be  true  to  say  in  those  two  cases  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  providing  an  efficient  trans- 
port service,  they  are  on  a basis  of  equality. 

7309.  As  regards  the  question  of  remuneration  to 
the  employes,  do  you  think  that  if  the  State  took 
over  the  transport  of  the  coimtry  it  would  lead  to  a 
larger  remmieration  to  the  employes  ? — ^I  believe  it 
would  be  possible  mider  public  ownership  to  obtain 
a decent  standard  of  life. 

7310.  A higher  standard  than  they  are  getting  now  ? 
— Certainly. 

7311.  By  the  best  employer  ? — -No.  If  you  are 
taking  the  average,  I say  yes. 

7312.  But  by  the  best  employers  ? — ^Again  I am  in 
the  realm  of  ]Drophecy,  but  it  is  quite  possible.  What 
I will  say  is  this,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  -under 
public  o-wnership  a standard  equal  to  the  best 
employer  m the  country. 


(34491  M) 


( The  Witness  withdrew. ) 
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Me.  John  Cliee,  re-called  and  further  exammed. 


7313.  (Chairman)  : During  the  course  of  your 

evidence  yesterday  you  mentioned  some  cases  where 
members  of  your  Union  had  met  with  accidents 
whilst  following  their  employment,  and  had  obtained 
judgment,  but  the  defendants  had  been  unable  to 
pay.  In  other  cases  you  thought,  it  was  useless  to 
take  proceedings  against  the  responsible  parties, 
because  you  knew  they  were  men  of  straw  and  not 
insured  7 — Yes. 

7314.  You  are  the  first  Witness  who  has  mentioned 
definite  cases  to  us,  although  we  have  all  read  of 
such  cases  in  the  newspapers,  and,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I think  it  would  be  a help  if  you  would 
put  in  particulars  of  those  cases.  I think  it  will  be 
useful  to  us  to  have  some  definite  oases  put  in  by  a 
Witness  ? — ^We  will  send  the  oases  to  you. 

7316.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : In  paragraph  12  you  say 
that  the  cost  of  making  and  maintaining  roads  should 
be  a national  charge.  Do  you  refer  to  main  roads 
only,  or  to  side  roads  and  minor  roads  as  well  ? — I 
would  suggest  that  all  classified  roads  should  be 
included. 

7316.  {Mr.  Montague)  : In  the  course  of  your 

evidence  yesterday,  you  said  that  you  believed  in 
the  efficiency  of  public  enterprise,  and  that  the 
community  could  do  things  for  itseK  quite  as  well  as 
private  companies  could  for  them  7 — That  is  so. 

7317.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  in 
principle  between  a board  of  management  running  a 
concern  for  a . few  thousand  shareholders,  and  the 
same  board  of  management  running  the  same  concern 
for  a few  million  taxpayers  7 — I think  there  is  no 
difference. 

7318.  There  is  no  natural  law  which  makes  one 
efficient  and  the  other  inefficient  7 — ^No. 

7319.  I presume  that  you  are  aware  of  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  the  public  management  of 
transport  in  other  parts  of  the  world  7 — I am  aware 
of  public  management  actually  owning  and  operating 
municipal  tramways  in  this  country,  and  I referred 
yesterday  to  the  case  of  Toronto  in  Canada.  I have 
also  some  knowledge  of  other  publicly-owned  under- 
takings in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

7320.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  already  given 
before  this  Commission  7 — I have  glanced  through 
the  evidence  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Commission,  and  which  has  been  printed. 

7321.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  stated,  or  at  least 
suggested,  by  a Witness  that  the  German  and 
Belgian  railways  had  been  handed  back  to  private 
enterprise  7 Is  that  true  7 — I had  not  noticed  that  in 
the  evidence,  and  I reaUy  could  not  speak  with  regard 
to  Belgium,  but  as  far  as  the  German  railways  are 
ooncemed  I think  it  was  arranged  under  the  Dawes 
Plan  that  they  should  be  handed  to  some  corporation 
for  operation. 


7322.  Was  not  something  very  similar  done  in 
Belgium  owing  to  the  necessity  for  raising  a loan  1 n 
consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Belgian  franc? 
— I am  afraid  I cannot  say. 

7323.  It  was  insisted  upon  by  the  foreign  financiers? 
— I am  afraid  I must  plead  ignorance. 

7324.  With  regard  to  Germany  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  the  German  Government  still  has  overwhelmingly 
the  largest  control  of  the  railways  7 — I think  that  is 
undoubted,  and  I thinli  if  one  takes  the  latest 
development  in  Berlin  one  finds  there  what  one  might 
call  a public  municipal  company  in  which  the 
municipality  own.  all  the  shares.  The  particular  form 
of  ownership  which  has  been  developed  there  is, 
I think,  largely  conditioned  by  the  stipulations  of 
the  loan  which  was  raised  in  the  United  States. 

7326.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  municipal 
transport  of  Berlin,  are  you  not  7 — Yes,  the  whole  of 
the  municipal  transport  of  Berlin. 

7326.  Can  you  give  further  particulars  about 
that  7 — I could  obtain  particulars  for  the  Commission. 

7327.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that,  with  the' 
exception  of  Canada  where  part  of  the  railways  are 
nationalised,  the  whole  of  the  Dominions  have 
nationalised  railways  7 — That  is  apart  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

7328.  Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  at  all  acciuate 
to  declare  that  they  were  unsuccessful  7 — I think  the 
reverse  is  true.  I think  they  are  successful.  If  I may 
give  an  illustration,  one  of  the  difficulties  we  find  is 
this.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  om'  evidence,  after 
postulating  public  ownership,  we  have  postulated  a 
scheme  of  control,  because  we  believe  that  by  that 
we  can  secure  the  largest  measure  of  agreement  and 
can  make  some  advance.  One  of  our  difficulties  in 
London,  for  instance,  is  this.  The  Minister  of  Trans- 
port ordered  three  separate  enquiries  into  the  alleged 
inadequate  travelling  facilities  in  London.  The  Courts 
of  Enquiry  have  reported  to  the  Minister,  first  with 
regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  extension  of 
the  Tube  from  Finsbury  Park  northwards  to  Wood 
Green  and  Southgate.  Secondly,  they  have  reported 
on  the  condition  of  the  existing  travelling  facilities 
between  Liverpool  Street  and  Rford  on  the  London 
and  North  Eastern  Railway.  Neither  the  railway 
companies  nor  the  local  authorities  dispute  the  facts 
as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  existmg  facilities.  It  was 
stated  in  evidence,  and  notdisputedby  the  railway  com- 
pany, that  at  Liverpool  Street  Station  at  five  o’clock 
any  night  between  fifty  and  sixty  people  would  be  found- 
being  herded  in  the  guards’  vans  of  the  trains  going  tO' 
the  Rford  district.  The  Court  of  Enquiry  reported 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway  to  cope  with  the  travelling  needs  by 
steam  traction  ; there  must  be  electrification  of  the 
railways  if  the  facilities  that  are  required  are  to  be 
provided.  Similarly,  dealing  with  the  South-East  of. 
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London,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  Tube 
.should  be  extended  beyond  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
in  a southerly  direction.  Another  recommendation 
was  that  a “ fly-imder  ” or  “ fly-over  ” junction  should 
be  constructed  at  Aldgate  m order  to  increase  the 
travelling  facilities  to  the  East  and  to  Becontree.  We 
had  before  the  Committee  Lieut. -Col.  Levita,  as  he 
then  was,  who  stated  that  the  London  County  Council 
had  received  from  people  who  had  been  transferred 
from  slum  areas  to  Becontree,  letters  stating  that  they 
had  to  come  back  and  live  in  the  slum  areas  again 
because  of  the  inadequate  travelling  facilities.  These 
recommendations  have  been  made,  but  the  under- 
takers say  that  you  oaimot  direct  them  as  to  how  they 
shall  sjpend  their  money,  and  the  weakness,  if  I may 
say  so,  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  control  which 
we  postulate  is  that  we  can  never  get  as  far  as  we  are 
entitled  to  get  in  the  interests  of  the  community  until 
we  have  adequate  financial  control  of  the  means  of 
transport. 

7329.  Are  you  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
said  : “ We  have  Imocked  sky-high  the  belief  that 
good,  efficient  management,  with  enterprise  and 
initiative,  cannot  bo  applied  successfully  to  Govern- 
ment-owned railways  ”.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Sir 
Henry  Thornton  said  ? — ^I  have  not  m mind  his  exact 
words,  but  I have  read  that  he  has  made  speeches 
praising  the  public  ownership  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways. 

7330.  Have  you  heard  or  read  of  speeches  in  praise 
of  public  ownership  iir  this  comitry  made  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  and  Mi'.  Lloyd  George  ? — ^I  tliink 
I have  in  years  gone  by,  and  I have  noted  in  the 
document  wliich  has  been  issued  witliin  the  last  few 
days,  the  document  entitled  “ We  can  Cure  Unemploy- 
ment ”,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  taken  many  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  and  what  he  asks  for  is  a Govern- 
ment that  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  put  these 
schemes  mto  operation. 

7331.  I ask  those  questions  because  it  has  been 
said,  and  it  has  been  suggested  at  previous  sittings  of 
this  Commission,  that  there  is  a difference  in  principle 
or  in  fact  or  in  circumstance  between  what  happened 
in  War-time  and  what  might  happen  in  peace  time  ; 
that  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two 
sets  of  circumstances.  The  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  public  ownership  and  manage- 
ment had  saved  this  comitry  £400,000,000  during  the 
War.  Do  you  agree  that  that  has  no  bearing  at  all  on 
the  conditions  of  peace  time  ? — I agree  that  circum- 
stances might  be  different,  but  I do  not  agree  that 
what  might  have  been  good  in  the  War  may  not  be 
good  in  peace.  If  I may  illustrate  the  point,  the 
transport  undertakings  of  the  mmiicipalities  of  this 
country  represent,  I think,  about  £85,000,000  of 
capital,  and  they  have  a fare-level  which  is  cheaper 
than  any  fare-level  operating  amongst  any  of  the 
private  transport  companies  in  this  country. 

7332.  You  Imow  the  Municipal  Year  Book  ? — Yes. 

7333.  You  know  that  that  book  publishes  the 
accounts  of  all  the  municipal  enterprises  of  a trading 
character  throughout  the  comitry.  There  are  several 
hmidreds  of  them  ?— There  are. 

7334.  Do  you  Imow  that  less  than  six  of  the 
hmidreds  of  statements  show  a balance  against 
municipal  enterprise,  taking  revenue  and  expenditure 
into  account  ? — -I  do  not  definitely  know  the  number, 
but  if  you  say  it  is  six  or  less  I will  accept  that  figure. 
I would  say  that  I think  the  Municipal  Year  Book 
reveals  the  fact  that  municipal  trading  in  this  country 
has  in  fact  been  successful  and  been  to  the  public 
weal. 

7335.  Do  you,  in  reference  to  the  general  question, 
agree  that  publicly-owned  concerns,  whether  of 
transport  or  anything  else,  can  be,  and  in  fact  have 
been,  used  quite  successfully  for  development  pur- 
poses, showing  a loss  which  has  been  deliberately 


accepted  for  the  greater  advantage  of  development  ? 
Is  it  necessarily  a test  of  the  success  of  a publie 
enterprise  that  there  is  a credit  balance  in  the 
ledger  ? — In  dealing  with  that  question,  I thinlt  I 
said  yesterday  that  transport  is  irretrievably  bound 
up  with  the  housing  question.  There  are  many 
instances  on  record  where  publicly-owned  means  of 
transport  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
out  the  population,  although  the  individual  rider  did 
not  accurately  pay  the  cost  of  his  transport — ^there 
has  been  that  qualification. 

7336.  Does  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  Canadian 
National  Shippmg  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  that 
shipping  has  been  deliberately  run  at  a loss  in  order 
to  encourage  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  ? — I 
believe  that  a pohey  of  that  kind  has  been  determined 
upon. 

7337.  With  regard  to  the  hours  of  labom  of  men 
employed  in  freightage  work — I am  not  thinking  of 
passenger  services  for  the  moment,  but  of  general 
haulage  work — do  you  think  it  possible  to  establish, 
either  by  Trade  Union  action  or  by  agreement,  a 
maximum  number  of  hours,  allowing  for  spht 
service  ? I ask  the  question  because  of  a statement 
made  about  16  hours.  I think  the  statement  was 
attributed  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  your  Union,  that 
1 6 hours  was  acceptable.  I rather  queried  the  accuracy 
of  the  reported  statement.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
misunderstanding.  Have  your  Union  any  idea  of 
an  all-in  period  ? Supposing  a man  begins  at  a 
certain  time,  and  after  finishing  begins  again  after  a 
few  hours  off — I am  thinking  of  what  is  called 
split-duty — ^is  there  any  rule  or  suggestion  with  regard 
to  the  full  length  of  such  a double  turn  ? — Dealing 
with  the  question  of  a “ spread-over  ” over  which 
the  hours  of  men’s  duty  might  be  covered,  with 
regard  to  our  own  Trade  Union  action  our  endeavour 
is  to  limit  that  “ spread-over  ” to  ten  hours. 

7338.  Not  to  sixteen  ? — No.  I think  the  reference 
with  regard  to  16,  15,  14,  13,  12  and  so  on  is  with 
regard  to  hours  of  labour  which  men  have  actually 
been  compelled  to  work.  That  is  in  the  case  of  men 
who  are  badly  organised,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  men 
whom  we  cannot  touch,  such  as  individual  owners  of 
lorries,  but  we  have  to  face  a pretty  serious  situation. 
Our  plea  before  the  Commission,  of  course,  is  not  for 
compulsory  State  regulation  of  hours.  The  plea 
which  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  make  before  this 
Commission  is  that  the  hours  of  labour  during  which 
a man  majr  be  continuously  on  duty  have  a distinct 
beariirg  on  the  question  of  public  safety,  and  that  the 
public  in  its  own  interests  must  protect  itself  and  say 
that,  as  far  as  men  who  are  compelled  to  work  for 
their  Ihung  are  concerned,  they  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  work  more  than  a maximum  number  of  hours. 
We  say  that  for  this  reason.  If  we  are  employed  we 
must  obey  orders.  Now,  if  I agree  to  drive  a motor 
car  for  a period  of  ten  hours,  I am  at  liberty  to  go  and 
rest  just  when  I please,  but  the  man  who  is  working 
for  his  living  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  and  rest  just  when 
he  xoleases.  He  must  carry  out  his  instructions,  and 
very  often  men  are  compelled  to  work  a long  number 
of  hom-s,  which  is  a distinct  danger  to  the  public. 
The  State  had  to  deal  with  the  case  of  railways  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  the  method  adopted  there 
was  to  compel  the  railways  to  submit  a return  in  the 
case  of  workpeople  who  might  be  working  more  than 
a given  number  of  hours.  We  are  asking  for  something 
in  advance  of  that. 

7339.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  conditions  are  considerably 
more  favourable  to  the  men  where  they  are  organised,, 
than  where  they  are  not  organised  or  badly  organised  I 
— Undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

7340.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  men  upon  trailers  to  lorries  ? The  question  of 
the  necessity  for  the  third  man  has  been  mentioned*  ? 
— With  regard  to  trailers,  I would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  Commission  that  they  might  call  for  the  Report 

* Q,  6106  et  seq.,  page  415. 
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of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  which 
enquired  into  the  case  of  trailers.  We  had  an  enquiry 
by  a sub -committee  of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  dealing  with  trailers  in  London,  and  the 
police  there  stated  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  the  trailers  rmming  in  the  streets  of  London  could 
be  said  to  have  efficient  braking  equipment.  With 
regard  to  safety,  there  is  very  great  danger  from 
children  riding  on  the  draw-bar  between  the  lorry  and 
the  trailer.  Some  of  the  trailers  have  cable  brakes, 
which  are  operated  from  the  lony.  Wlren  that  Cable 
is  dravTi  taut  it  very  often  comes  a little  higher  than 
the  di’aw-bar,  and  children  riding  on  the  draw-bar  are 
tipped  off.  The  cableibraking  itself,  when  taking  a 
•curve,  is  inefficient.  Then  there  is  a type  of  trailer  on 
the  road  to-day  which  is  fitted  with  a brake  on  the 
trailer,  but  that  brake  is  not  capable  of  being  operated 
in  case  of  emergency.  A police  witness  said  it  has  a 
very  small  turn  ; you  may  turn  the  screw  40  or  50 
times,  which  might  take  several  minutes,  and  in 
practice  a man  would  stop  his  lorry,  get  down  and  put 
the  brake  on  the  trailer.  The  enquiry  to  which  I 
referred  took  place  in  1926.  The  Committee  took 
evidence  from  the  London  Cartage  and  Hauliers’ 
T^soeiation,  from  Sub -Divisional  Inspector  Hall  of 
the  Public  Carriage  Department,  New  Scotland  Yard, 
from  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  and 
from  four  constables  who  were  definitely  employed  on 
the  work  of  looking  out  for  motor  offences  and  trailers. 
They  have  in  fact,  I think,  produced  very  important 
evidence,  and  this  (handed  in*)  is  a precis  of  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee.  Rather  than 
that  I should  deal  with  the  matter  in  a partial  mamier, 
I would  invite  the  Commission  to  consider  whether 
they  might  not  call  for  those  documents  and  decide 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  matter  warrants  further 
enquiry. 

[Mr.  Montague)  : Might  that  be  done,  Mr. 

Chairman  ? 

[Chairman)  : I think  it  probably  might. 

7341.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : You  were  saying  just 
now  that  development  was  largely  concerned  with 
housing,  and  yesterday  you  were  speaking  about  the 
further  development  of  tramway  systems,  particularly 
with  regard  to  speed.  That,  of  course,  must  be  bound 
up  with  town  planning,  must  it  not  ? You  were 
perhaps  thinking  of  development  in  Liverpool  ? — Yes, 
in  Liverpool  and  Birmingham. 

7342.  I want  you  to  repeat  or  confirm  what  you 
said  yesterday  about  the  protection  of  drivers.  Did 
I understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  submitted 
designs,  but  that  so  far  you  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
getting  one  accepted  ? I am  speaking  of  London  ? — 
In  London  the  London  Suburban  Traction  Company 
thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  operate  a one-man 
tram  car.  That  one-man  tram  oar  was  a vestibule 
car,  and  there  was  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  permission  of  the  police  for  the  vehicle  to  run  in 
outside  areas.  We  have  said  with  regard  to  tram 
cars  and  omnibuses  that  we  must  obtain  protection. 
We  have  made  representations  to  Scotland  Yard  on 
many  occasions,  but  we  are  met  with  a refusal. 

7343.  On  the  ground  of  jiublic  safety  ? — ^I  think  on 
the  ground  of  public  safety. 

7344.  I would  like  to  go  into  this  matter  a little 
more.  Do  they  suggest,  for  instance,  that  the  front 
of  the  vestibule,  as  with  the  screen  of  a motor  car, 
might  get  clouded  in  certain  'weather  and  make 
observation  difficult  ? — ^It  is  very  difficult  to  know 
just  what  they  do  think,  but  from  practical  experience 
one  may  take  it  that  the  vestibule  oar  is  from  many 
points  of  view  safer  than  driving  an  open  car. 

7345.  That  is  another  point.  I was  trying  to  get 
at  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  ? — 1 think  generally 
Scotland  Yard  would  say  that  they  regard  it  as 
dangerous.  Why  they  regard  it  as  dangerous  I could 
not  tell  you. 


7346.  Speaking  from  memory,  I believe  that  the 
whole  of  the  tramway  system  in  Manchester,  or  a 
large  part  of  it,  consists  of  vestibule  oars  ? — ^A  very 
large  part. 

7347.  You  do  not  Imow  anything  further  ? — ^I  could 
not  tell  3mu  anythmg  more  than  that. 

7348.  Another  j)omt  in  connection  with  the  jDro- 
teotion  of  the  men  is  the  point  you  were  makmg 
yesterday,  about  the  schedule  and  the  speed,  and  your 
owi  peojole  who  are  brought  into  Court.  If  a man  is 
charged  with  exceeding  the  speed  limit,  he  may,  of 
course,  take  refuge  behind  the  schedule.  It  may  not 
avail  him  anything,  but  he  may  take  refuge  behind 
it  ? — Quite. 

7349.  I suppose  that  he  is  deterred  from  doing  that 
in  many  cases  ? — ^He  is  deterred  by  the  fear  of  losing 
his  em23lo5unent. 

7350.  That,  of  course,  is  grossly  unfair  ? — ^It  is. 

7351.  Have  your  Union  considered,  when  a charge 
of  that  sort  is  made,  that  you  might  jaress  auto- 
matically, not  through  the  medirmi  of  the  man,  for 
the  association  of  the  employer  with  the  man  in  the 
charge  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  done  that.  In  Scotland,  in 
particular,  we  have  a firm  of  Solicitors  who  represent 
us  there,  Messrs.  McChne’s.  Mr.  McClure  saj^s,  in  a 
memorandum  which  he  sent  to  me  within  the  last  few 
days,  “ We  went  very  strongly  to  the  Fiscal  and  to 
the  Sheriff,  and  we  produced  the  schedules  and  the 
time-tables  which  the  Company  issued  publicly  ; we 
put  to  the  Sheriff  that  they  must  associate  the  em- 
ployer with  this  offence  ”.  In  one  reply  Sheriff  Fyfe 
said  “ You  must  get  the  men’s  Union  to  take  this  rqj 
in  Parliament  ”.  The  Solicitor  says  in  his  report — and 
he  has  dealt  with  a large  number  of  cases — “ We 
always  mention  it,  but  we  have  given  uj)  stressing  it 
because  it  is  of  no  avail  ”. 

7362.  You  mean  the  CoruT  ignore  it  ? — The  Court 
and  Fiscal  ignore  it. 

7353.  The  Coiu’t  could  not  ignore  it  if  it  were  part 
of  the  Law  ? — Quite. 

7354.  If  it  were  a c^uestion  of  evidence,  they  could 
take  their  own  line  ? — Quite. 

'7355.  Can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  men  emjDloyed 
in  road  transport  represented  by  the  Transijort  and 
General  Workers’  Union  ? — In  passenger  road  trans- 
port we  repre.sent  about  93,000  employes.  That 
includes  tramways  and  omnibuses  and  about  1,800 
taxi-cabs.  In  goods  road  transjDort  we  represent  very 
nearly  70,000  employes,  and  we  are  associated  with 
Unions  which  represent  approximately  36,000  more. 

7356.  How  do  those  numbers  compare,  as  far  as 
you  know — you  probably  have  not  an  exact  figure — 
with  the  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  kmd  of 
work  ? I ask  because  you  mentioned  yesterday  the 
difficulty  of  gettmg  recognition  ? — ^Yes.  Mr.  Howley 
said,  before  the  Commission,  that  his  Association 
represented,  I think,  12,000  omnibuses.]  That  niunber 
of  omnibuses  in  the  country  might  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting nearly  50,000  men.  Our  membershij)  of 
Provincial  bus  men  is  in  the  region  of  10,000.  There 
are  a good  many  more  men  over  the  50,000  em2Dloyed 
on  the  ormribuses  Mr.  Howley  represented.  I see  that 
the  representative  of  the  National  Road  Transport 
Em23loyers’  Federation  said  he  re25resented  firms 
em23loying  150,000  men.]  I should  be  mclined  to 
think  that  that  is  on  the  generous  side,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  a membership  of  almost  70,000,  together 
with  36,000  m Unions  with  which  we  are  associated, 
making  approximately  100,000,  we  2orobably  re23resent 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  one-third  of  the  men 
em2oloyed.  In  that  I am  including  trading  concerns. 

7357.  Yes,  and  general  hauliers  ? — ^Yes. 

7358.  Was  this  Memorandum  which  you  have  pre- 
sented submitted  to  the  branches  of  your  Union  ? — 
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No,  it  was  not  submitted  to  the  branches.  It  is 
founded  u2Don  resolutions  which  have  been  jDassed  by 
our  governing  body  at  the  biennial  delegate  conference. 

7359.  Your  busmess,  as  an  important  official  of  a 
large  Trade  Union,  is  jirimarily  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  your  men  and  their  wages  and  hours  ? — It  is. 

7360.  I say  that  because  there  is  not  so  much  about 
that  side  of  it  in  this  Memorandum.  In  the  main 
you  reioi'esent  people  who  ask  for  public  ownership  ? 
—We  do. 

7361.  I should  have  expected  to  see  in  your 
Memorandum  more  about  the  conditions  or  jDrobable 
conditions  of  the  men  imder  public  ownership  ? — I 
do  not  think  we  are  entitled  to  use  this  Commission 
for  the  jjuipose  of  propaganda. 

(Major  Crawfurd)  : No,  I agree. 

(Ghairtnan)  : I quite  agree  with  you. 

7362.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : I suggest  you  are 
entitled  to  set  before  the  Commission  the  interests  of 
your  members.  May  I give  you  an  idea  of  what 
I mean?  When  Mr.  Bromley  was  here  I asked  him 
very  much  the  same  question,  and  2>ut  to  him  the 
possible  position  of  his  men,  under  a system  of 
State-owned  railways,  who  might  conceivably  be 
involved  in  a stoppage,  and  who,  by  being  under 
State  control,  and  therefore,  having  only  one 
employer,  might  be  more  heavily  penalised  and  might 
lose  more  privileges*  ? — You  mean  the  men  ? 

7363.  Yes,  the  men.  As  a result  of  the  stoppage* 
they  might  in  the  long  run  lose  their  employment. 
It  is  a very  important  question,  and  his  reply  was 
roughly  this.  He  said  that  in  any  such  settlement  or 
in  any  such  ^Denalties  the  men  concerned  would  have 
a voice.  You  see  what  I mean  ? — The  men  would 
ratify  the  settlement  that  would  be  reached. 

7364.  Yes  ; in  other  words  what  he  meant  really 
was  that  you  cannot  get  along  without  these  men. 
That  might  mean  you  would  have  a large  body  of 
men  in  a very  important  service  in  conflict  with  the 
State  ? — Yes. 

7365.  Is  not  that  a bad  thing  ? — I think  it  is  a 
bad  thing,  and  I may  say  our  Union  has  attemjpted 
to  address  itself  to  that  problem.  We  found  a situation 
where  the  municipalities  of  this  country  dealt  with 
wages  under  public  ownership  by  resolution  of 
Council.  Now,  we  felt  that  it  was  a bad  thing,  and 
we  wanted  to  divorce  wages  settlements  and  adjust- 
ments of  dis^Dutes  from  politics.  We  thought  that 
it  was  in  the  interests  of  our  men,  and  in  the  public 
interest  also,  that  we  should  divorce  the  settlement  of 
these  questions  entirely  from  jjolitics.  We  accepted 
the  jDrinciple  of  the  VTritley  Council.  We  operated 
the  Whitley  Council  for  some  time,  and  then  we 
found  we  had  reached  no  decision,  and  we  said  we 
must  overcome  that  j^roblem.  We  then  adopted  a 
scheme  which  we  call  a tribunal  on  which  we  bring 
parties  outside  the  industry  as  well  as  oiu-selves  in 
order  to  settle  a difference.  Now,  I always  think 
the  best  test  is  ex2>erience.  . We  have  operated  this 
since  1919,  and  we  have  had  no  open  disiDute  in  the 
tramway  industry  during  that  time.  Previously  we 
were  having  local  disputes.  We  have  removed  that, 
and  we  have  got  not  only  the  commendation  of  the 
men  but  also  of  the  jDublio  in  that  we  have  entirely 
removed  the  difficulty  I have  just  referred  to.  We 
would  suggest  in  dealing  with  a public  service  of  this 
kind  that  you  shoifld  ajjproach  it  along  those  lines. 

7366.  On  the  Whitley  Cormcil  lines  ? — Yes. 

7367.  That  is  important,  and  what  you  say  about 
politics  is  also  important,  but  it  does  not  quite  meet 
my  point.  Supposing  you  had  at  the  moment  a 
dispute  with  your  employers  ; would  not  it  be  an 
imfortunate  thing  if  the  only  ajjijeal  from  those 
emj)loyers  was  to  the  same  employers  ? — I think  it 
would  be. 
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7368.  That  would  be  the  case  under  State  manage- 
ment. If  you  quarrel  with  the  State,  who  are  your 
employers,  the  only  body  to  ajjpeal  to  from  your 
emjoloyers  is  the  State? — I agree  the  only  body  to 
apj)eal  to  is  your  emjjloyer  in  that  case,  but  is  not 
that  the  case  in  dealing  with  the  municipalities 
although  on  a smaller  scale  ? 

7369.  But  there  is  always  the  State  behind  it  ? — 
There  is,  but  we  have  by  reference  to  a tribmial 
introduced  a third  jjarty,  and  the  2)ressure  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  tribmial’s  decision  is  fairly 
effective  to  prevent  either  party  from  actmg  against 
that  decision. 

7370.  I agree  to  that,  but  I do  not  think  there  is 

any  tribunal  which  can  be  set  up  which  wiU  ultimately 
sweejj  a.side  what  the  State  may  regard  as  being  in  the 
interests  of  national  safety  ? — I think  there  is 
sufficient  inherent  common  sense 

7371.  Let  us  hope  so.  We  have  to  rely  ujDon 
that  ? — ^We  do  rely  upon  it,  and  we  rely  rqjon  it 
pretty  suoce.ssfully. 

7372.  You  agree  it  is  an  imjjortant  jjoint  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a very  imjjortant  point. 

7373.  Just  one  or  two  other  points  on  this  question 
of  nationalisation.  I understand  you  have  not  yet 
really  faced  the  question  of  finance,  the  conditions 
under  which  all  the  services  would  be  taken  over,  but 
I understand  you  are  going  to  provide  us  with  figures 
or  suggestions  ? — Well,  Major  Salmon  did  ask  whether 
I had  got  figures.  I assume  what  he  really  meant 
was,  had  we  worked  out  a scheme  as  to  how  all  this 
ghould  be  transferred. 

7374.  (Chairman)  : The  cost  of  taking  over  these 
services  ? — Yes,  I assume  that  is  what  he  was  drivhig 
at.  We  have  not  worked  that  out.  I think  there 
are  very  many  waj''s  of  approaching  that  problem, 
and  you  wifi  have  to  approach  it  from  different 
angles. 

7375.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : Yes,  but  you  see,  Mr. 
Cliff,  some  of  the  questions  wliich  Mr.  Montague  was 
asking  you  do  not  apply  in  the  same  way  to  this 
country  as  they  do  to  other  countries.  In  some 
countries  they  have  started  a new  service,  and  have 
commenced  with  a nationaUy-owned  service.  That’ is 
C[uite  a different  j)roblem  from  where  you  have  to  take 
over  those  services.  Yesterday  you  said  there  were 
too  many  lorries  on  the  road.  Let  us  take  two  cases. 
Take,  for  mstance,  a vehicle  that  brings  back  from 
Kent  what  is  called  a “ hop  pocket  ”,  a very  heavy 
case  of  hops.  There  is  notlnng  corresponding  to  carry 
down  unless  it  be  some  material  for  the  oast  house, 
and  that  would  have  been  conveyed  beforehand.  Take, 
agam,  the  conditions  which  now  obtain  in  Liverpool. 
There  is  a great  agitation  going  on  m Liverpool  for 
the  extension  of  roads  eastward  from  the  City  because 
the  carriage  of  raw  cotton  to  the  mills  has  been  found 
to  be  much  cheaper  by  road  than  by  rail.  There  is 
no  conceivable  return  load  in  that  case  either.  There- 
fore, you  must  have  a great  many  empties.  You 
would  have  all  that  service  taken  over  by  the  State  ? 
—Yes. 

7376.  And  it  must  be  self-supporting,  and  secure 
for  the  public  a certain  standard  of  service.  You 
might  have  a large  firm  using  those  services  saying 
“ This  is  too  expensive.  We  will  have  our  own  cars 
and  our  own  vans  ”.  That  would  be  quite  a big 
movement  and,  of  course,  would  dejjreoiate  the  State 
service  wliich  the  people  had  already  taken  over.  That 
kuid  of  consideration  is  very  unportant  where  you 
are  taking  over  a large  service  ? — 1 agree,  and  I think 
you  will  remember  I said  to  the  Coimnission  that  this 
is  an  admittedly  difficult  iiroblem,  and  that  we  do 
not  want  to  be  too  rigid  about  it.  We  feel  that  if  the 
State  is  to  secure,  first  of  all,  control  and  regulation, 
then  the  only  way  we  could  see  of  getting  a grip 
towards  that  stage  is  by  registration.  Now,  if  you 
understood  me  to  say  that  I believe  that  by  passing 
a short  Act  m Parliament  to-morrow  you  are  going  to 
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achieve  the  public  ownership  of  the  services,  then  I 
do  not  associate  myself  at  all  with  that.  I do  not 
believe  you  are.  You  remind  me  that  we  are  not 
starting  anew.  Take  the  proposal  for  a common  fimd 
for  London.  It  is  proposed  in  connection  with  the 
common  frmd  that  the  finance  for  new  works  should 
be  found  by  public  bodies,  and  that  public  capital 
should  be  provided,  that  public  capital  being  the 
cheapest  form  of  capital  that  can  be  raised.  I see  no 
objection  to  getting  a drive  in  there  with  public 
capital  until  we  get  public  ownership.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  my  opmion,  the  State  some  years  ago  should 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  buying  Underground 
shares. 

{ Chairman)  : Shall  we  leave  it  at  that.  Major 

Crawfurd.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  argrunent 
on  one  side  and  another  about  nationalisation.  If  we 
argue  that  big  question,  wliich  is  largely  political,  with 
every  Witness  we  shall  never  finish  our  labours. 

7377.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : I agree.  I do  not  want 
to  pursue  it,  but  I do  not  agree  that  the  finance  is  a 
political  question.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  However,  we  will  leave  it.  ( To  the  Witness)  : 
If  you  will  turn  to  your  table  of  accidents  in  para- 
graph 23,  your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  nearly  11,000  accidents  in  1927  due 
to  ordinary  push  bicycles  ? — ^Yes. 

7378.  And  39  people  were  killed  ? — Yes. 

7379.  Would  you  compel  insurance  in  the  case  of 
•everybody  owning  a bicycle  ? — I would. 

7380.  You  favour  compulsory  insurance  by  all 
owners  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  by  bicycle 
owners  ? — ^Yes. 

7381.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : Mr.  Cliff,  on  the 

question  of  the  National  and  Regional  Commissioners, 
you  suggest  they  should  be  paid  ? — Yes,  they  would 
be  salaried  officers. 

7382.  Rrom  what  fund  do  you  suggest  they  should 
be  paid  ? — ^From  the  State. 

7383.  Do  you  suggest  they  should  be  paid  from 
revenue  raised  from  road  users,  or  from  the  ordinary 
revenue  raised  by  taxation  ? — In  this  case  I would 
suggest  it  should  come  out  of  the  ordinary  State 
funds. 

7384.  Not  out  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — ^No. 

7385.  I presume  you  have  a good  many  members 
of  your  Union  who  are  drivers  of  steam  wagons  ? — 
Yes. 

7386.  Do  you  suggest  that  steam  wagons  are  a 
public  nuisance  and  a pest  and  should  be  suppressed  ? 
— I have  not  thought  of  it. 

7387.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a friend  of 
yoms*  ? — I suppose  if  you  are  driving  in  a motor  car 
behind  one  of  these  steam  wagons  and  you  get  some 
sttrff  they  leave  behind  in  your  eye  you  probably 
wish  they  were  a long  way  ofi. 

7388.  May  I take  it  that  you  suggest  to  the 
Commission  that  they  do  afford  at  present  a useful 
purpose  ? — I think  they  do. 

7389.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  Commission 
should  recommend  their  suppression  ? — No. 

7390.  With  regard  to  yom  suggestions  as  to 
registration  and  licensing,  I believe  you  recommend 
that  commercial  vehicles  should  be  aimually  inspected 
as  part  of  the  licensing  organisation  ? — Yes. 

7391.  Do  you  suggest  also  that  private  cars  should 
be  inspected  as  well  ? — Well,  I think  I said  yesterday 
we  preferred  to  express  no  opinion  upon  that,  but  we 
do  hold  the  view  that  our  people  who  are  annually 
inspected  and  brought  up  to  standard  should  not  be 
liable  to  be  run  into  by  inefficient  people  who  are  not 
brought  up  to  standard. 


7392.  I was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  drivers  of 
the  oars,  but  the  oars  themselves  ? — I think  we  are 
entitled  to  expect  that  people  rumiing  vehicles  on  the 
public  highway  should  have  proper  equipment. 

7393.  We  do  not  want  drivers  to  be  blocked  in  a 
narrow  street  by  somebody  who  is  driving  a car  which 
may  have  cost,  as  we  heard  the  other  day  in  one 
case,  £4,  which  breaks  down  and  bloclrs  all  the  traffic 
behind  it  ? — I think  everybody  Imows  we  do  not 
want  a nuisance. 

7394.  I have  a question  on  the  subject  of  speed 
limit.  You  said  that  your  idea  was  there  should  be 
zones  for  speed  limit  purposes  ? — Yes. 

7395.  Do  you  suggest  there  should  be,  in  additioir, 
any  differentiation  in  the  categories  of  the  vehicles  ? 
One  Witness  said  to  us  that  he  thought  that  whatwould 
be  a reasonable  limit  of  speed  for  a char-a-banc  or 
omnibus  carrying  30  to  54  jrassengers  would  not  be  a 
reasonable  limitation  for  a smaller  omnibus  carrying, 
say,  14  passengers*  ? — Well,  the  omnibus  carrying 
14  passengers  hardly  presents  a problem.  You  very 
seldom,  dealing  with  an  omnibus  service,  get  below 
a 32-seater  and,  therefore,  I am  considering  all 
motor  omnibuses  on  the  same  basis.  I would  make 
no  distinction. 

7396.  You  would  make  no  distinction  between 
categories  of  public  service  or  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  ? — No. 

7397.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : Mr.  Cliff,  I would  like  to 
ask  you  a question  which  arises  out  of  your  reply  to 
Sir  William  Lobjoit  on  the  subject  of  speed  limit. 
I understood  you  to  say  yesterday  that  you  would  have 
different  speed  limits  in  different  zones  ? — Yes. 

7398.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  that ; different 
speed  limits  for  different  classes  of  vehicles,  or  different 
speed  limits  for  different  areas  ? — For  different  areas. 

7399.  Would  it  not  rather  complicate  the  situation 
if  j’-ou  had  a speed  limit  of  30  miles  in  one  district, 
and  in  the  next  district  either  a lower  or  a higher 
limit  ? — I am  rather  taking  that  with  regard  to  density 
of  population  or  openness  of  roads. 

7400.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  with  regard 
to  dangerous  and  careless  driving  would  meet  the 
situation,  especially  if  the  roads  were  adequately 
sign-posted,  e.g.,  when  you  are  approaching  a danger 
spot,  there  would  be  a notice  saying  “ Dead  Slow  ” 
or  something  of  that  kind  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
meet  our  view  for  public  service  or  motor  lorry 
drivers. 

7401.  Why  do  you  think  that  ? Do  you  thinli 
it  would  apply  all  right  so  far  as  private  oars  ai’e 
concerned  ? — What  I said  was  this,  that  so  far  as  the 
Union  was  concerned  we  could  not  express  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  private  cars,  but  in  the  case  of  our 
members  who  were  in  employment  and  compelled 
to  carry  out  instructions  we  felt  that  the  State  must 
lay  down  the  maximum  speed  beyond  which  they 
may  not  go. 

7402.  I am  not  quite  certain  whether  I have  got 
your  point  of  view  exactly  as  set  forth  in  paragraph 
12  of  your  Memorandum.  You  say  in  the  first 
sentence  that  you  do  not  accept  the  view  that  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  should  be  thrown 
wholly  upon  the  revenue  derived  from  taxes,  licence 
duties  and  so  forth.  Then  in  the  next  sub-paragraph 
you  ask  that  the  cost  of  making  and  the  maintenance 
of  roads  should  be  a national  charge.  I suppose 
you  would  agree  that  a proportion  of  the  money 
derived  from  taxation  of  motor  cars  should  be  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  roads  ? — Yes. 
We  say  a proper  charge  must  be  apportioned  to  that. 

7403.  When  you  speak  of  a national  charge,  do 
you  mean  that  the  construction  of  new  roads  or  the 
upkeep  of  old  roads  shoiild  be  a charge  upon  the  local 
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rates,  or  do  you  mean  there  should  be  , some  extra 
grant  made  from  the  Exchequer  ? — An  extra  grant. 

7404.  But  not  a charge  upon  the  local  rates  ? — 
No. 

7406.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  tramways,  in 
paragraph  21  you  state  that  you  do  not  think  they 
have  reached  the  limit  of  development.  The  question 
I want  to  ask  you  is  this.  Where  a new  area  is  being 
town-planned  and  facilities  have  to  be  given  to  the 
pubhc  for  means  of  transportation,  would  you  advocate 
the  setting  up  of  a tramway  service,  rather  than  the 
establishment  of  an  adequate  bus  service  ? — That 
would  depend  on  the  loading  capacity,  and  it  would 
also  depend  on  the  distance.  I think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  may  get  an  express  tramway 
service  to  nm  between  points  at  a distance  of  8 or 
10  miles  that  would  provide  a very  efficient  service, 
but  much  would  depend  upon  loading  capacity. 

7406.  Speaking  generally,  would  you  accept  the 
view  that  so  far  as  new  areas  are  concerned  it  would 
be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  in  view  of  the 
congestion  which  is  getting  worse  on  the  roads 
everywhere,  to  establish  a more  mobile  service, 
such  as  a bus  service,  than  a tramway  service,  or 
would  you  prefer  to  see  a tramway  service  provided? — 
If  you  take  the  tram  routes  of  the  outer  ring  of 
Liverpool,  Leeds  or  Birmingham,  I am  not  accepting 
that  they  are  not  mobile. 

7407.  What  I mean  by  not  being  mobile  is,  that 
after  all  an  omnibus  does  not  run  on  certain  lines 
and  can  go  everywhere.  You  can  establish  a route 
here,  there  or  anywhere.  A tramway  has  to  go 
along  a certain  prescribed  route,  and  you  cannot 
depart  from  it  unless  you  lay  more  tracks  ? — Take  the 
tramway  service  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Bltham. 
It  is  proposed,  if  we  get  the  Common  Fund,  that  we 
should  eliminate  a very  large  number  of  tramcar  stops. 

7408.  With  a fast  service  ? — And  then  feed  that 
with  motor  omnibuses.  It  is  a question  of  application 
to  different  circumstances. 

7409.  {Chairman}  : There  is  just  one  question  I 
wanted  to  ask  you.  You  are  a member  of  the 
London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  ? — An  additional 
member. 

7410.  I see  they  have  just  issued  a Report,*  which 
is  summarised  in  “ The  Times  ” this  morning,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  summary  this  occurs  ; — 

“ The  subject  of  compulsory  insurance  against 
third-party  risks  has  been  examined  and  the 
Committee’s  statement  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

‘ After  a full  survey  of  all  the  circumstances, 
we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  endorse  in 
principle  the  view  that  compulsory  insurance 
against  third-party  risks  should  be  extended 
to  cover  all  vehicles,  though  we  realise  that 
there  are  serious  practical  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  it  could  be  effected’.” 


* Third  Annual  Report  of  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Year 
1927/1928. 


Is  it  a fact  that  the  Committee  has  definitely  decided  in 
favour  of  third-party  insurance  for  all  vehicles  ? — 
Yes. 

7411.  When  the  expression  “ all  vehicles  ” is  used, 
does  it  mean  only  mechanically  propelled  vehicles, 
or  does  it  include  horse-drawn  vehicles,  bicycles,  and 
so  on  ? — Mechanically  propelled  vehicles. 

7412.  The  view  of  the  Committee  is  that  they 
should  all  be  insured  against  third-party  risks  ? — 
Yes. 

7413.  Was  that  a ■unanimous  decision,  or  was  there 
a division  of  opinion  ? — I think  I can  say  that  was 
unanimous  ; it  was  certainly  passed  -without  opposi- 
tion. 

7414.  I suppose  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  accidents  in  London  ? — That  is  the 
dri-vnig  force  behind  the  recommendation. 

7415.  I think  it  is  the  first  time  the  Committee 
has  expressed  that  ■view  ? — It  is  the  first  time  they 
have  reached  a decision  on  the  subject. 

7416.  (Major  Salmon ) : Has  xiaragraph  25  of 
your  Memorandum  reference  to  new  undertakers 
or  to  existing  imdertakers  ? — “ We  submit  that  the 
title  to  operate  a road  passenger  ser-vice  should  be  the 
abihty  of  the  imdertaker.”  That  refers  to  every 
imdertaker. 

7417.  You  say  later  in  that  paragraph,  “ In  other 
words,  this  ser-vice  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  speculative  vent-ure.  The  undertakings 
licensed  should  be  expected  to  observe  commonly 
recognised  labour  standards  ”.  You  also  say  pre- 
viously “ The  fares  should  be  so  fixed  that  they  would 
generally  pro-vide,  after  meeting  fixed  charges,  of  no 
greater  return  than,  say,  that  on  municipal  stock  ” ? — • 
Quite. 

7418.  Your  suggestion  is  that  should  apply  to 
existing  road  undertakers  ? — Certainly. 

7419.  And  you  would  expect  to  be  able  to  get  money 
from  the  pubhc  for  the  development  of  transport 
undertakings  under  conditions  such  as  you  recom- 
mend ? — I would. 

7420.  You  think  the  money  would  be  forth- 
coming ? — Yes. 

7421.  {Mr.  Montague)  : This  occurred  to  me  while 
you  were  speaking  of  vestibule  cars.  Is  there  any 
practical  difficulty  about  ha-ving  pubhc  conveyances, 
especiaUy  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  driver 
and  also  of  the  public  as  a whole,  fitted  with  what 
is  called  unsphnterable  glass.  Is  it  possible  to  use 
glass  that  is  unbreakable  ? — -There  is  a special  glass 
which  can  be  used  for  -wind  screens. 

7422.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a feasible  thing  to 
advocate  or  suggest  that  all  pubhc  conveyances 
should  have  glass  of  that  kind  fitted  ? — Yes. 

7423.  Especially  in  front  of  the  driver  ? — -Yes.  I 
think  I may  say  that  millions  of  miles  have  already 
been  driven  on  tramears  fitted  -with  that  glass. 

{Chairman)  ; Thank  you.  We  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  e-vidence. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Lt.-Col.  Jocelyn  Arthur  Adair  Pickard,  D.S.O.,  M.Inst.T.,  M.I.A.E. , called  and  examined. 


7424.  (Chairman)  : Colonel  Pickard,  I believe  you 
are  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Safety  First 
Association  and  you  submit  to  us  a Memorandmn  on 
Road  Accidents  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

Memo.  No.  25. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

National  Saeety  First  Association. 


Explanatory  Note, 

1.  The  present  scope  of  the  Association,  on  the 
.street  accident  side,  lies  mainly  in  the  education  of 
all  types  of  road  users  and,  to  this  end,  it  has  on  its 
Committees  representatives  from  the  leading  organ- 
isations catering  for  the  various  diflerent  means  of 
transport.  Within  this  scope  it  has  secured  unanimity 
of  the  various  interests,  which  would  not  be  obtainable 
to  the  same  extent  in  matters  of  engineering  and 
legislation.  The  Association,  however,  submit  that 
the  vast  majority  of  all  street  accidents  are  due  to 
causes  which  are  specially  susceptible  to  educational 
treatment,  and  that,  particularly  having  regard  to 
the  psychology  of  the  British  nation,  this  method 
deserves  more  attention  and  support  than  it  is 
receiving. 

2.  As  the  general  basis  of  their  evidence,  the  Asso- 
ciation submit  the  accompanjing  paper,*  amended  to 
date,  entitled  “A  Review  of  Road  Accidents,”  and 
submitted  on  their  behalf  at  the  1927  Pubhc  Works, 
Roads  and  Transport  Congress.  Within  the  scope 
referred  to  above,  the  contents  of  this  paper  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  Association. 

Frequency. 

3.  So  far  as  the  frequency  of  accidents  is  concerned 
this  Association  have  no  figures  other  than  those 
published  by  the  Home  Office  and  available  from 
foreign  sources.  These  are  set  out  on  pages  2-12 
of  the  Paper  referred  to.  The  attention  of  the 
Commission  is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  as  shewn  in 
the  diagrams  on  page  . 10,  accidents  in  which  motor 
vehicles  were  involved  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
such  vehicles  and  of  their  drivers,  steadily  increased 
between  the  years  1921  to  1925,  after  which  year  a 
slight  improvement  occurred.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Association’s  national  campaign  was  in- 
augurated at  the  end  of  1925. 

Causes. 

4.  This  Association  has  consistently  urged  for 
several  years  that  the  Government  shoiild  undertake 
a proper  national  investigation  into  all  the  contri- 
butory causes  of  road  accidents,  or,  at  least,  of  fatal 
road  accidents.  Such  investigation  has  produced 
good  results  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents,  which 
are  now  less  numerous  than  road  accidents,  special 
attention  having  been  directed  to  outstanding 
hazards. 

5.  Owing  to  the  delay  in  such  investigation  being 
undertaken,  this  Association  has,  during  the  last 
three  years,  conducted  a research  with  the  aid  of 
more  than  two  hundred  Coroners.  The  results  are 
as  set  out  on  the  printed  summary  which  brings  pages 
14-18  up  to  date  to  1928. 

In  connection  with  this  analysis  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  percentages  given  in  the  Summary 
are  those  of  2,376  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
1,869  fatal  accidents  resulting  in  1,900  deaths. 

6.  This  tabulation  enables  i;elative  responsibility 
of  different  users  and  relative  frequency  of  faults  to 
be  seen  in  a proper  perspective.  The  fact  that  the 
results  for  each  year  bear  a close  resemblance,  and 

* Not  reproduced. 


have  been  generally  borne  out  by  similar  investi- 
gations,  tends  to  show  that,  within  certahi  obvious 
limitations,  they  represent  a true  picture,  and  they 
are  now  being  used  as  the  basis  for  scientifically 
proportioning  the  Association’s  propaganda. 

7.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  83  per  cent,  of  the 

causes  are  due  to  failm’e  of  the  human  element 

mainly  imdue  haste  on  the  part  of  pedestrian  and 
cyclist  no  less  than  of  motorist — as  compared  with 
7 per  cent,  to  road  defects  ; 6 per  cent,  to  vehicular 
defects  ; and  4 per  cent,  to  weather,  etc. 

Remedies. 

8.  As  a prelude  to  the  continuous  evolution  of 
remedies,  the  Association  has  always  recommended 
that  the  Government  undertake  proper  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  road  accidents. 

Other  recommendations  are  : — 

9.  Safety  instruction  in  schools,  as  affecting  cycling 
as  well  as  walking. 

10.  Encouragement  of  pedestrians  to  exercise  more 
care,  particularly  to  walk  so  as  to  face  wheeled  traffic, 
and  to  make  proper  use  of  refuges  and  defined  crossing 
places. 

11.  Provision  of  more  suitably  surfaced  footways, 
particularly  in  country  districts. 

12.  Issue  of  a code  of  the  road,  with  definite 
regulations,  particularly  upon  priority  of  traffic  at  road 
intersections  and  upon  lighting  of  vehicles. 

13.  Applicants  for  driving  licences  and  vehicle 
licences  to  sign  declarations,  incorporated  on  the 
respective  application  forms,  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  rules  and  courtesies  of  the 
road,  and  that  brakes  and  steering  are  in  good  con- 
dition and  will  be  so  maintained. 

14.  Better  visibility,  particularly  at  road  junctions. 

15.  Standardisation  in  the  siting  of  road  danger 
signs. 

16.  Adequate  maintenance  of  tramway  tracks ; 
suitable  surfacing  of  roads  ; and  improved  lighting 
of  streets  and  obstructions. 

17.  Extension  of  practice  of  carrying  wind-screen 
wipers,  reflecting  mirrors,  first-aid  and  fire  appliances 
on  vehicles. 

18.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  necessary  co-operation 
between  all  classes  of  road  users,  early  effect  should 
be  given  to  a unanimous  resolution,  passed  at  the 
Road  Safety  Congress  last  October,  that  local  Safety 
First  bodies  be  estabhshed  in  the  principal  centres. 

19.  A continuous  publicity  campaign  by  means  of 
films,  posters  and  similar  publicity,  by  broadcast  on 
the  wireless,  and  by  press  articles. 

Special  Note. 

20.  It  is  pointed  out  that  an  effective  publicity 
campaign  is  a costly  matter,  and  this  has  been  left 
mainly  to  private  effort.  In  Canada  and  Australia 
Government  grants  have  been  made,  but  not  in  this 
country. 


7425.  (Chairman) : The  National  Safety  First 

Association  is  a body  which  indulges  chiefly  in 
education,  from-  the  point  of  view  of  persuading  the 
public  to  take  greater  care  ? — Yes,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  street  accidents,  but  accidents  of  all  kinds. 

7426.  You  think  the  great  majority  of  street 
accidents  are  due  to  causes  which  are  susceptible  to 
educational  treatment  ? — That  is  so. 

7427.  You  have  done  a great  deal  in  the  way  of 
preventive  work  and  education  for  this  purpose  ? — - 
That  is  so. 
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7428.  In  the  second  paragraph  of  your  Memorandum 
you  refer  to  a paper  which  has  been  circulated  to  all 
members  of  the  Commission  entitled  “ A Review  of 
Road  Accidents  ”.  It  is  a very  interesting  paper, 
and  one  which  I have  read  very  carefully.  I think 
the  best  thing  would  be  if  I were  to  ask  you  to  select 
some  of  the  points  you  make  in  this  paper,  which 
really,  I think,  covers  the  whole  position,  does  it 
not  ? — More  or  less.  Sir.  The  statistics  do  certainly. 

7429.  Coming  to  your  first  point,  you  say  there  has 
been  a great  increase  in  street  accidents  in  recent 
years  ? — In  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  numbet  of 
vehicles,  it  is  practically  proportionate,  I think. 

7430.  As  the  number  of  veliicles  has  gone  up,  so 
the  number  of  accidents  has  gone  up  ? — I have  got  a 
very  interesting  table  here  which  I have  recently 
prepared.  Perhaps  I might  hand  it  in  {Copies  handed 
in)*.  I refer  in  the  last  two  columns  to  the  percentage 
increase,  as  compared  with  1921,  in  the  number 
of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  licensed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  number  of  street  accidents  in 
Great  Britain.  Taking  1921  as  the  basic  year,  which 
is  the  first  year  for  which  the  total  of  licensed 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  is  available,  you  will 


that  the  increases  were  : — 

Increase  in  number 

Increase 

Year. 

o/  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles. 

in  street 
accidents. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1922 

12 

12 

1923 

31 

33 

1924 

53 

57 

1925 

77 

84 

1926 

98 

98-6 

1927 

118 

114 

The  number  of  street  accidents  in  Great  Britain  in  1928 
is  not  yet  available. 

7431.  That  means  that  if  this  ratio  is  continued,  as 
the  number  of  vehicles  increases  so  the  number  of 
accidents  wiU  increase  ? — That  has  been  so,  except 
in  the  case  of  children.  I can  only  give  you  figures 
for  the  children  killed  in  London  and  you  wiU  find 
those  figures  in  the  first  column.*  I would  like  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  very  great  difference 
between  the  percentage  increase  in  the  case  of  children 
and  in  the  case  of  vehicles  licensed.  For  children  in 

1927,  the  last  complete  year,  the  increase  as  compared 
with  1921  was  only  19-|^  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  118  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  licensed. 

7432.  That  means  children  are  becoming  more 
careful  ? — It  means  spmething,  if  I may  say  so,  very 
much  more  important  than  that.  From  1’918  to 

1928,  in  the  Metropohtan  Police  District,  there  were 
6,329  adults  and  2,603  children  kiUed.  If  the 
proportion  of  children  to  adults  killed  had  been 
maintained  at  the  same  figure  as  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  that  period,  the  total  deaths  of  children  for  those 
eleven  years  would  have  been  over  4,000  instead  of 
only  2,600.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  something 
like  1,500  children  have  been  saved,  as  I believe,  by 
the  educative  and  other  measures  taken  by  the 
educational  authorities  and  the  pohce  and  the  London 
Safety  First  Cotmcil. 

7433.  The  authorities  in  the  schools  now  generally 
teach  safety-first  ? — Practically  every  elementary 
school  in  the  country  now  has  some  instruction  of 
that  kind. 

7434.  That  has  been  largely  due  to  your  efforts, 
has  it  not  ? — ^We  have  been  pushing  for  that  for 
many  years.  We  have  supphed  posters  and  material 
and  hints  for  use  in  the  schools,  but  I do  not  mean 
to  say  it  is  entirely  due  to  our  efforts. 

7436.  But  you  have  done  a great  deal  in  that 
direction,  in  persuading  the  school  authorities  to  do 


* See  Appendix  A,  page  496. 


it  ? — It  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  our  public  safety 
programme. 

7436.  About  the  yearly  increase  of  accidents,  there 
has  been  a very  large  increase  since  the  War  ? — 
Yes. 

7437.  Taking  1927  I imderstand  there  were  4,480 
fatal  accidents  and  95,170  non-fatal  accidents? — 
Those  figures  apply  to  mechanically  propelled 
vehicles  excluding  trams.  The  total  accidents  in 
1927  were  5,195  fatal  and  133,943  non-fatal. 

7438.  So  that  out  of  the  5,195  fatal  accidents, 
4,480  were  in  connection  with  mechanically  propelled 
vehicles  ? — They  are  classified  by  the  police  as 
coming  under  that  heading.  Other  vehicles  may  have 
been  involved. 

7439.  But  a mechanically  propelled  vehicle  was 
involved  in  them  ? — Yes. 

7440.  You  have  something  to  say  about  the  causes 
of  these  accidents,  and  the  ratio  between  the  number 
of  accidents  and  the  munber  of  motorists  in  different 
countries  ? — Yes.  We  have  been  obliged  to  relate 
it  to  the  number  of  drivers  and  the  number  of  motors, 
though  obviously  a better  basis,  if  it  were  available, 
would  be  the  actual  mileage  run  by  the  vehicles. 

7441.  That  is  what  you  cannot  get,  I suppose  ? — 
Only  in  the  case  of  certain  fleets  of  vehicles.  There  is 
an  interesting  diagram  on  page  11  of  “A  Review  of 
Road  Accidents  ” showing  the  accidents  hi  relation  to 
the  miles  run  in  the  case  of  a fleet  of  motor,  vehicles, 
which,  in  1926,  covered  over  100,000,000  miles.  That 
shows  a very  welcome  reduction.  The  diagrams  on 
page  10  are  of  interest,  especially  the  one  which  shows 
that  from  1921  right  up  till  1925  the  number  of  motor 
accidents  per  thousand  motor  drivers  was  steadily 
increasing.  In  1926  that  increase  was  checked,  and 
in  1927  it  was  converted  into  a small  decrease.  A 
very  similar  diagram  is  the  next  one,  which  shows  the 
number  of  motor  accidents  per  thousand  motor 
vehicles.  I would  just  like  to  say  in  regard  to  motor 
accidents,  that  for  the  purpose  of  these  statistics, 
the  expression  “ motor  accident  ” means  an  accident 
in  which  a motor  vehicle  was  involved.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  driver  was  in  any  way  to 
blame. 

7442.  You  deal  with  that  later  ? — Yes. 

7443.  We  have  heard,  on  the  comparative  fatality 
ratio  of  motor  vehicles  in  various  countries,  that  of 
recent  years  they  have  got  down  their  ratio  much 
more  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  than  we  have. 
That  statement,  I think,  was  made  before  the  House 
of  Lords  Committee,  and  it  has  been  made  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  not  made  by  you,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned here  ? — It  is  shown  in  the  diagram  on  page  9. 

7444.  I want  to  ask  you  about  that.  I would  like 
to  know  your  view  about  it  1 What  is  the  explana- 
tion ? — I do  not  tliink  it  is  quite  fair  to  compare  the 
two  countries  as  to  actual  figures,  because  in  America 
there  are  some  23,000,000  vehicles  to  out  2,000,000, 
and  Canada  has  a very  large  number  of  vehicles.  What 
I would  like  to  see  is  the  same  reduction  year  by  year 
as  has  been  achieved  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  the  munber  of  vehicles  is  concerned, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  America  had  about 
the  same  number  of  vehicles  as  we  had,  namely,  in 
1914-16,  the  ratio  was  the  same  as  ours. 

7446.  But  it  has  gone  down  very  heavily  since  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  gone  down  very  heavily  and  the  number  of 
vehicles  has  gone  up  ; in  fact,  the  denominator  is 
very  much  larger.  That  is  what  it  comes  to.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  they  have  gone  in  for 
what  I would  caU  the  educative  side  of  accident  pre- 
vention very  much  more  thoroughly  than  we  have 
done.  They  beheve  in  it.  We  have  yet  to  bo 
converted. 

7446.  When  did  your  Association  begin  its  active 
propaganda  ? Several  years  ago  ? — On  a national 
basis  about  the  end  of  1926. 
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7447.  And  this  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  accidents 
really  dates  more  or  less  from  that  time  ? — There  has 
been  a reduction  from  that  time.  I cannot  definitely 
link  up  the  two,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note,  par- 
ticularly in  Figme  (3)  on  page  10,  that  the  break  in 
the  rise  of  what  I call  the  “ danger  of  motor  driving  ” 
coincided  with  the  first  year  in  which  we  issued  our 
safe-driving  pamphlets  with  driving  hcences. 

7448.  That  was  in  1925  ? — In  1926. 

7449.  In  1926  the  ratio  reached  its  peak,  and  it- 
began  to  fall  after  that.  Then  we  come  to  the  very 
interesting  diagram  on  page  13,  and  -vvhat  you  have 
got  to  say  about  the  causation  of  accidents.  The 
diagram  on  page  13  more  or  less  analyses  the  accidents, 
and  di-vides  those  that  were  avoidable  by  motor 
drivers  and  those  unavoidable  by  motor  di-ivers.  I 
should  hke  you  to  explain  a little  more  about  that  if 
you  would  ? — It  relates  not  so  much  to  accidents,  as 
to  causes,  because  some  accidents  have  been  given 
several  causes.  This  diagram  illustrates  all  the  causes. 
We  have  felt  for  a very  long  time  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  investigation  into  aU  the  causes  of  road 
accidents. 

7450.  Do  you  mean  the  investigation  should  be 
imdertaken  by  your  Association,  or  by  a Government 
Department  ? — By  the  Government.  We  are  seriously 
handicapped,  as  it  is,  in  getting  these  figures.  It  has 
to  be  done  voluntarily,  and  the  figures  have  to  be 
given  me  in  such  a form  that  I cannot  identify  any 
particular  case. 

7451.  You  get  them  from  the  Coroners  ? — ^Yes,  but 
they  have  to  be  rather  careful.  They  prepare  siun- 
maries  instead  of  reports  on  each  indi-vidual  case,  with 
the  result  that  we  cannot  make  the  detailed  investi- 
gation into  them  that  could  be  made  in  a Government 
Department  such  as  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  now  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  where 
they  get  actual  reports  of  each  accident  and  can 
investigate  them  on  the  spot  if  they  -wish  to  do  so. 
The  Railway  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
when  I was  there,  got  about  20,000  cases  through  its 
hands  in  a year,  of  which  8,000  were  due  to  what  are 
called  movements  of  vehicles  on  the  railways,  and 
would  correspond  to  the  movement  of  vehicles  on 
the  road.  There  are  160,000  accidents  due  to  the 
movement  of  vehicles  on  the  road,  and  we. feel  that 
a similar  investigation  should  be  made  into  road 
accidents. 

7452.  By  the  Ministry  of  Transport  ? — Or  the 
appropriate  Government  Department.  I have  said  in 
this  paper  the  Home  Office,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  through  the  police  they  have  already  machinery 
for  coUecting  particulars  of  accidents. 

7463.  Turning  to  your  diagram,  apparently  36  per 
cent,  of  the  accidents  are  avoidable  by  motor  drivers  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  motor  driver  is  definitely  at  fault. 
Is  that  so  ? — He  was  presiuned  to  be  at  fault. 

7454.  He  was  held  to  be  at  fault  anyhow  ? — ^The 
causes  grouped  under  that  heading  were  causes 
which . could  be  presumed  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  driver 

7465.  The  first  of  those  ca;uses  is  excessive  speed  .?— 
Ha-ving  regard  to  aU  the  circumstances. 

7466.  You  do  not  mean  excessive  speed  absolutely, 
but  excessive  speed  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  ? — -Yes,  it  might  be  only  five  miles  an  hour. 

7 7457.  I am  rather  interested  to  notice  that  the 
percentage  due  to  the  inexperience  of  the  driver  is 
exceedingly  low;  only  1-4  per  cent.? — Yes,  and 
that  is  confirmed  by  figures  that  have  been  published 
by  the  - Ministry  of  Transport,  and  is  confirmed 
again  by  some  figures  on  the  same  basis  as  our  o-wn 
which  were  taken  out  by  the  Chief  Constables  in 
Scotland  dining  1927.  They  took  out  ah  analysis  of 
fatal  and  non-fatal  motor  accidents  for  the  whole 
year.  Actually,  in  the  case  of  non -fatal  accidents, 
the  percentage  they  put  down  as  due  to  inexperience 
was  under  1 per  cent. 


7458.  You  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  some  test  as 
to  competence  before  a man  receives  a licence  would 
prove  very  valuable,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preventmg  accidents  ? — On  the  facts  as  we  have  them 
and  as  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Chief 
Constables  in  Scotland  have  published  them,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  hope.  I have  recently 
received  from  America  some  statistics  in  which  they 
claim  that  an  examination  before  the  issue  of  a 
dri-ving  licence  has  reduced  motor  fatalities  there 
by  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

7459.  That  is  in  the  United  States  ? — -Yes.  The 
corresponding  body  to  our  o-wn  in  the  United  States 
has  produced  various  curves  and  tables  to  that 
effect.  I do  not  thinlv  myself  it  altogether  proves 
the  case,  but  there  is  the  point  of  the  psychological 
effect  that  it  may  have  on  a motor  driver,  to  make 
him  realise  his  responsibilities.  We  have  suggested, 
as  you  will  see  in  paragraph  13  of  oiu  Memorandum, 
that  he  be  called  upon  to  sign  a certificate,  and  we 
believe  that  the  British  nation,  being  a very  natiually 
law-abiding  nation,  having  signed  a certificate  to 
that  effect,,  is  likely  to  carry  it  out. 

7460.  Signed  a certificate  that  he  is  aware  of, 
what  ? — The  rides  and  courtesies  of  the  road. 

7461.  I think  you  say  “ Sign  a certificate  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  and 
courtesies  of  the  road  and  that  their  brakes  and 
steering  are  in  good  condition  and  will  be  so  main- 
tained ” ? — That  is  a halfwa5^  house  to  the  actual 
examination. 

7462.  That  is  your  proposal.  You  do  not  propose 
the  examination,  but  you  do  propose  that  he  shall 
sign  such  a certificate  ? — That  is  so. 

7463.  Would  he  sign  that  when  first,  he  applied 
for  a licence,  or  on  every  renewal  ? — We  should 
suggest  its  being  incorporated  in  the  application  for 
renewal  as  well  as  on  the  first  application. 

7464.  In  the  diagram  on  page  13  there  is  a rather 
larger  figure  for  “ Carelessness  at  road  junctions.” 
I see  4-3  per  cent,  is  the  figure  given  to  that.  What 
is  your  proposal  with  regard  to  road  junctions  ? 
You  know  that  various  proposals  have  been  put 
forward.  Some  people  say  main  roads  are  to  take 
precedence,  and  that  roads  should  be  arbitrarily 
classified  as  to  which  is  to  take  precedence.  Those 
who  dislike  that  principle  have  suggested  what  is 
called  the  “ offside  rule,”  and  lately  some  corres- 
pondents of  The  Times  have  been  suggesting  what 
they  call  the  “ nearside  rule.”  Altogether  it  is  a very 
difficult  question  to  decide.  What  is  your  view  ? — 
The  bodies  that  have  put  forward  these  various 
suggestions  are  on.  our  Council  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  exactly  easy  for  us  to  say  what  is  our  view,  but 
we  sent  a deputation  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 
last  summer,  when  we  pointed  out  that  this  divergence 
of  opinion  was,  so  serious,  and  the  increasing  risk  of 
collision  at  road  intersections  was  also  so  serious, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  grasp  the  nettle,  to  enquire 
into  all  the  various  proposals,  and  to  lay  do-wn  some 
ruling  which,  even  if  it  might  not  be  ideal,  would 
be  something  which  could  be  tried  out.  . 

7465.  It  would  be  a -definite  rule  ? — Yes.  We 
understand  that  that  is  what  is  actually  being  done 
at  .the  present  moment. 

7466;  I understand  there  has  been  a conference 
at  -the  Ministry  of  Transport,  but'  their  decisions 
have  not  yet  been  published.  The  majority-of  these 
accidents  are  not  avoidable  by  motor  drivers,  and  are 
largely  due  to  carelessness  of  pedestrians,  and , so 
forth.  You  are  carrying  on  an  extensive  propaganda 
on  that  question;  are  you  not  ?. — As  far  as  is. possible, 
yes.  ...  . 

7467-  I see  in  paragraph  10  of  your  Memorandum 
you  , suggest  that  pedestrians  should  exercise  more 
care,,  and  .partieularlyThat  .they -sbAuH^ffialk^so-aS-feO- 
face  road  traffic.  I suppose  you  mean  when  they  are 
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walking  on  roads  where  there  are  no  footpaths  ? — 
No,  Sir.  We  mean  generally,  so  as  to  face  on-coming 
traffic,  whether  there  be  a footpath  or  not. 

7468.  Take  the  case  of  London.  Do  you  .mean 
that  everybody  should  walk  in  one  direction  on  one 
pavement  and  the  other  direction  on  the  opposite 
pavement  ? — I am  afraid  that  would  be  impossible. 

7469.  That  would  be  scarcely  possible  ? — No,  but 

we  do  say  pedestrians  should  get  into  the  general 
custom  of  walking  to  the  left  of  the  pavement  instead 
of  to  the  right.  At  present  there  is  a general  tendency 
to  keep  to  the  right,  and  the  habit  of  stepping  off  the 
footway  without  lookmg  first  for  the  traffic,  according 
to  our  figui'es,  results  in  about  200  deaths  a year.  I do 
not  mean  the  man  who  just  side-steps  off  the  pavement 
and  goes  on  again,  but  the  man  who  leaves  the  pave- 
ment without  first  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
traffic  that  is  coming  behind  him.  We  say  if  only 
people  would  learn  to  walk  so  as  to  face  the  traffic, 
as  the  average  railway  man  does  by  instinct,  they 
would  be  far  less  likely  to  step  out  into  the  road  and  get 
killed.  ® 

7470.  If  I am  going  from  here  to  Victoria  Station, 
you  could  hardly  expect  me  to  cross  over  to  the 
further  side  of  Victoria  Street  in  order  to  face  the 
traffic.  I should  have  to  cross  the  street  again  to 
get  into  the  Station.  I should  naturally  go  on  the 
left-hand  pavement,  and  I should,  therefore,  be 
walking  in  the  same  direction  as  the  traffic.  If  I 
walked  to  the  left  it  would  be  a little  longer  for  me 
to  look  round  on  the  on-coming  traffic  than  if  I walked 
to  the  right,  but  that  is  the  best  you  can  do  ? — I 
think  the  idea  of  keeping  to  the  pavement  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road  is  impossible,  but  I do  not 
think  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  keeping 
to  the  left  of  the  actual  footway.  Notices,  white 
lines  on  the  pavement,  and  even  battering  rams  of 
police,  have  been  tried  in  various  towns  to  do  it,  but 
it  has  failed.  Propaganda  has  done  things  before. 
After  all,  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  had  tremendous 
opposition,  but  now  everybody  agrees  that  it  is 
generally  useful. 

7471.  I thinli  its  utility  was  discovered  in  practice 
dui’hig  War-time  ?— We  have  almost  a War  now, 
judgmg  by  the  street  casualty  hsts. 

7472.  Do  you  thinls  good  could  be  effected  if  the 
appropriate  Minister,  presumably  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  issued  a sort  of  safety  code,  not  only  for 
vehicles  but  also  for  pedestrians,  and  laid  down  that 
walking  to  the  left,  or  walking  so  as  to  face  the  traffic, 
would  make  for  safety  ? Do  you  tliink  that  would 
help  ?— We  believe  so.  Sir.  We  have  issued  various 
safety  codes  ourselves,  for  the  motorist,  for  the 
cyclist,  and  for  the  jaedestrian,  but  they  are  not 
what  I would  ca,ll  official  codes,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  official  backing  behind  them.  We  do  not  suggest 
it  shoidd  be  a code  with  heavy  penalties  attached  to 
it,  but  we  do  say  that  if  a code,  somewhat  on  the 
lines  that  we  have  issued,  were  published  officially 
by  the  Government,  and  if  an  accident  occurred  and 
any  of  the  provisions  in  that  code  had  been  neglected 
by  the  people  concerned,  it  would  constitute  prima 
j<xcte  evidence  of  some  negligence. 

7473.  I do  not  think  you  could  enforce  walking  on 
the  left  of  the  pavement  by  penalties  ? — We  are  not 
suggesting  penalties. 

You  think  a code  with  Government  sanction 
would  be  of  great  assistance  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

_ 7475.  Is  there  anything  further  on  this  very 
interesting  paper  of  yours  that  you  would  like  to 
brmg  before  us  before  I go  back  to  your  Memorandum? 

are  other  points  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  Memorandum,  which  have 
not  yet  been  touched  upon. 

7476.  I will  go  back  to  your  Memorandum  now. 
Jou  have  already  told  us  in  paragraph  4 that  your 
^sociation  has  frequently  urged  on  the  Government 
to  have  a proper  national  investigation  into  the  causes 
01  road  accidents  ? — That  is  so. 

(34491  M) 


7477.  And  you  think  it  would  be  of  great  assistance 
if  that  were  done  in  a similar  way  to  what  is  done  in 
respect  of  . railways  ? — And  disease. 

7478.  Therefore,  as  the  Government  have  not 
done  it,  you,  with  the  help  of  the  Coroners,  have 
prepared  figures  which  are  reliable  so  far  as  you  can 
get  them  ? — Yes. 

7^79.  And  the  fact  that  the  various  proportions 
are^  more  or  less  constant  year  after  year  is  an 
indication  that  probably  they  are  fairly  accurate  ? — 
That  is  so,  and  when  we  have  them  very  closely 
confirmed  by  the  year’s  figures  from  Scotland  we  are 
very  satisfied. 

■7480.  You  say  83  per  cent,  are  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  human  element,  7 per  cent,  to  road  defects, 
6 per  cent,  to  vehicular  defects,  and  4 per  cent,  to 
weather.  Weather — does  that  mean  skids,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ? — Temporarily  greasy  roads,  which 
includes  skids  ; rain  ; mist  ; or  fog. 

_ 7481.  Now  as  to  yom-  remedies.  Government 
investigation — that  we  have  disposed  of.  Safety 
instruction  in  schools  as  affecting  cycling  as  well  as 
walking — that  is  being  done,  is  it  not  ? — To  a certain 
extent,  but  we  would  not  suggest  that  it  carmot  be 
still  further  improved. 

7482.  It  imght  be  done  to  a greater  extent  ? — Yes. 
The  instruction  to  children  is  extraordinarily  difficult. 
It  means  bringing  in  very  often  the  word  “ don’t  ”, 
which  is  dangerous  with  children,  and  also  it  has  been 
suggested  that  if  you  tell  a child  by  means  of  a poster 
of  the  danger  of  stealing  rides  on  vehicles,  he  may  be 
tempted  to  do  exactly  what  you  are  telling  him  not 
to  do.  We  are  trying  and  leaning  more  towards  what 
I would  call  the  Scout  code,  trying  to  make  everything 
positive.  Just  recently  on  the  South  Coast  we  have 
had  a series  of  special  film  talks  in  cinemas.  Some 
15,000  children  have  been  through  those  cmemas,  and 
one  of  the  points  that  was  made  by  our  lect'urer  was 
that  the  children  should  help  the  drivers  on  the 
streets.  He  pointed  out  that  some  30,000  of  these 
drivers  are  taking  part  in.our  Safety  First  competition 
jwe  give  them  awards  if  they  go  for  so  many  years 
without  acciden't — and  that  it  was  up  to  the  children 
to  help  the  drivers  to  win  the  award.  That  idea  of 
helping  somebody  else  seemed  to  appeal  to  the 
children,  and  a lot  of  schools  are  approaching  it,  not 
so  much  from  the  fear  of  accident  that  might  happen, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  cultivating  observation 
and  quickness  of  action.  There  is  a lot  of  what  I may 
call  research  work  in  that  direction  which  could  con- 
veniently be  undertaken. 

7483.  We  have  dealt  -with  pai'agraph  10.  Now  we 
come  to  paragraph  11 — “ Provision  of  more  suitably 
surfaced  footways,  particularly  in  ooimtry  districts  ”. 

I think  we  all  know  comitry  districts  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  level  road,  asphalted  and  so  on.  People 
walli  on  the  road  and  not  on  the  footpath  because 
the  footpa-th  is  rough  walking,  and  I thinli  we  should 
all  agree  with  you,  therefore,  that  it  is  most  important 
that  footpaths  should  be  kept  in  as  good  order  as  the 
roads.  That,  I imagine,  would  save  accidents  in 
ommtry  districts  ? — Yes,  Sir.  In  some  oases  the  foot- 
way is  not  even  pro'vided. 

7 484.  Even  where  they  are  it  is  very  often  the  case 
that  the  road  is  beautifully  pohshed  and  the  footway 
very  rough.  It  is  a temptation  to  people  to  walk  in 
the  roads  ? — Yes. 

7485.  With  regard  to  control  of  existing  road  traffic, 
do  you  think  that,  perhaps,  too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  what  one  may  call  minor  technical 
ofiences  and  too  little  to  the  question  of  dangerous 
driving  ?— Yes,  Sir.  There  has  been  a tendency, 
especially  in  the  way  in  which  the  speed  limit  used  to 
be  admimstered,  to  have  an  idea  that  prosecution 
meant  nothing.  It  may  have  been  a purely  technical 
offence,  such  as  a question  of  a number  plate  being 
not  quite  the  correct  size,  and  we  have  felt  that  has 
tended  to  increase  the  risk  of  accident. 
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7486.  There  was  a time  when  a great  many  traps 
were  set  on  open  stretches  of  road  to  catch  people 
who  were  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour  ? — Yes. 

7487.  Do  you  not  thinlv  that  had  a very  bad  effect 
on  the  psychology  of  the  motorist  ? As  everybody 
exceeded  twenty  miles  an  hour  it  became  a mere 
technical  offence  ? — I think  it  was  worse  than  that. 
I think  it  conveyed  the  impression  that  as  long  as 
you  did  not  drive  over  twenty  miles  an  hour  you 
were  all  right,  and,  therefore,  the  man  would  drive 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  places  where  even  five 
miles  an  hour  might  have  been  dangerous. 

7488.  Now  following  from  that,  is  your  Association 
in  favour  of  there  being  any  general  speed  limit  ? — 
For  reasons  which  I indicated  at  the  start,  the  varied 
nature  of  representation  on  our  Council  would  make 
it  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  decision  on 
that  that  would  be  anytliing  like  unanimous.  What 
we  did  was  to  raise  no  comment  on  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  wliich  was  submitted  to  us. 

7489.  Would  you  be  willing  to  state  your  own 
personal  views,  apart  from  your  official  position  ? I 
will  not  press  you  to  do  so  if  you  would  sooner  not  ? — 
I did  so  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Lord  Cecil’s  Bill.  I am  no  believer,  and 
never  have  been,  in  a rigid  speed  limit. 

7490.  So  I gather.  You  mean  a speed  limit  for 
cars  generally.  When  you  come  to  very  heavy  cars, 
and  vehicles  like  heavy  omnibuses  or  lorries,  the  matter 
s different,  is  it  not,  because  the  question  of  damage 
to  roads  arises  ? — Where  the  question  of  damage  to 
roads  arises,  I agree.  As  far  as  speed  is  concerned, 
some  of  the  heavier  vehicles,  especially  those  with 
pneiunatic  tjues  and  servo  brakes,  are  much  more 
efficient  from  the  control  point  of  view  than  the 
second-hand  cheaper  oars  running  on  the  road  at  the 
present  time. 

7491.  You  think  a modern  onmibus  with  pneumatic 
tyres  and  very  efficient  brakes  is  as  easity  controlled 
as  the  average  small  motor  car  ? — Not  the  average 
small  motor  car. 

7492.  Than  a considerable  number  of  small  motor 
cars  ? — Some  of  the  older  types,  yes.  There  have  been 
such  great  improvements  in  braking  and  general 
design  of  recent  years. 

7493.  But  your  general  view  is  that  a rigid  speed 
limit  is  not  in  itself  a good  thing  ? — Not  from  the 
pubhc  safety  point  of  view.  That  is  my  own  personal 
opinion. 

7494.  That  is  a very  important  statement.  I 
recognise  it  is  not  necessarily  the  view  of  your  Associa- 
tion. It  is  your  own  personal  statement.  Of  course, 
there  should  be  very  careful  exercise  on  the  part  of 
the  police  of  their  powers  to  stop  dangerous  driving, 
and  dangerous  driving  may  be  at  almost  any  speed  ? 
— Yes. 

7495.  Even  one  mile  an  hour  ? — ^Yes,  as  for  instance 
when  children  are  coming  across  the  road  from  school. 

7490.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  police  as  a rule  do  not 
prosecute  unless  an  accident  actually  takes  iilace  ? — 
Do  you  mean  for  speed  ? 

7497.  No,  for  dangerous  driving.  What  I mean 
is  this.  You  may  see  a man  driving  very  dangerously, 
although  ho  accident  actually  takes  place.  It  is  due 
to  good  luck  rather  than  good  management  that  it 
does  not,  but  you  rarely  get  a prosecution  at  all 
unless  there  is  actually  an  accident  ? — ^I  believe  so. 
I have  no  definite  information  to  that  effect,  but  on 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  evidence.  There  is  no 
result  proved  ; therefore  it  is  purely  a matter  of 
opinion. 

7498.  At  the  same  time,  take  the  question  of  cross 
roads,  if  a man  comes  out  of  a side  road  round  the 
comer  into  a main  road  at  a very  fast  speed,  he  is 
guilty  of  an  offence  even  though  he  is  lucky  enough 
not  to  hit  anything  ? — Quite. 


7499.  And  prosecutions  for  that  sort  of  thing  are 

very  necessary  from  an  educational  iDoint  of  view  ? 

We  think  it  would  have  a better  effect  in  supjiressing 
dangerous  driving  than  all  minor  technical  prosecu- 
tions. 

7500.  We  have  dealt  with  jiaragraphs  12  and  13. 
In  paragraph  14,  do  you  mean  that  road  jmiotions 
should  be  so  arranged  that  obstructive  hedges  or 
builcUngs  or  anjdhing  of  that  sort  should  be  removed 
so  that  you  can  see  roimd  ? Of  comse,  that  is  being 
done  to  a large  extent,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  desirable 
that  that  should  be  combined  with  a regulation  as  to 
priority  at  road  intersections. 

7501.  Paragi’aph  15  ; “ Standardisation  in  the  siting 
of  road  danger  signs  ” ; there  is  no  legal  standardisa- 
tion now,  is  there  ? — There  is  a Ministry  of  Transport 
standard,  but  that  is  onlj^  in  regard  to  the  design  of 
the  sign  ; not  as  to  where  it  shall  be  sited.  There  are 
a lot  of  miofficial,  and  what  I may  call  demi-official, 
signs  which  are  put  up,  and  it  is  particularly  what  I 
call  the  miofficial  signs  which  give  so  much  trouble. 

7502.  You  mean  there  are  so  many  signs  now  that 
the  great  majority  of  motorists  probably  disregard 
them  all,  or  have  a tendency  to  do  so  ? — ^A  lot  of  them 
are  enthely  miwarranted,  such  as  carriage-drive  signs. 

7503.  What  about  private  signs  regardmg  concealed 
chives  ? — We  are  against  tliem.  The  entrance  to  the 
hiunblest  cottage  contains  as  much  danger  as  a carriage 
drive,  and  hi  the  ease  of  any  vehicle  which  comes  out 
of  a carriage  chive  the  onus  rests  on  the  driver  of  that 
vehicle. 

7504.  The  sign  should  be  erected  on  the  drive 
itself  ? — It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  one  at  all. 

7505.  Would  you  give  the  Mhiistry  power  to  remove 
from  private  property  private  signs  of  that  sort 
which  show  on  to  the  road  ? — My  recollection  is  that 
is  provided  for  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  and  we 
thoroughly  endorse  that. 

7506.  Paragraph  16;  “Adequate  maintenance  of 
tramway  tracks.”  Are  many  accidents  caused  by 
tramway  tracks  not  being  properly  maintained  ? — 
Ten  cases  of  cycle  wheels  caught  in  tramlines,  skidding, 
etc.,  were  recorded  in  Jime  and  July,  1928.  That 
cause  came  second  in  order  of  frecpiency  of  causes  clue 
to  the  road. 

7507.  I was  going  to  ask  you  tliis.  Is  that  clue  to 
the  fact  that  the  tramway  tracks  have  not  been 
properly  maintained  ? Even  with  the  best  main- 
tamed  tramway  track,  will  not  a cycle  skid  on  a 
tramway  ? — ^If  it  gets  caught  in  the  groove,  yes. 

7508.  It  is  a very  difficult  cpiestion.  The  groove 
is  so  large,  so  to  speak,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
tyre  of  the  cycle  ? — ^Yes.  We  cannot  differentiate 
between  oases  where  it  was  simply  the  groove  or 
where,  what  is  a much  more  dangerous  thing,  there 
was  a projection  of  the  rail  above  the  level  of  the  road. 

7509.  My  point  was  that  even  where  the  track  is 
properly  maintained  there  is . always  the  danger  of 
the  cycle  skidding.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  17 — 
“ Extension  of  practice  of  carrying  wind-screen 
wipers,  reflecting  mirrors,  first-aid  and  fire  appliances 
on  vehicles.”  What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 
Do  you  think  all  motor  cars  should  carry  fii'st-aid  and 
fire  apjiliances  ? — ^We  have  been  suggesting  through 
the  medium  of  our  pamphlets  that  the  practice  of 
carrying  whid-soreen  wqiers,  reflecting  mirrors,  first- 
aid  and  fire  appliances  should  be  more  generally 
adopted,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  advocate  at  this 
stage  any  compulsory  fitting. 

7510.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  carrying  of  mirrors 
and  wipers  and  those  sort  of  things  has  become 
much  more  general  recently  ? — Refiecting  mirrors  are 
compulsory  now  on  certain  classes  of  vehicles. 

7511.  It  is  much  more  general  on  private  vehicles 
too  ?— Personally  I think  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  drive  without  one,  or  at  any  rate  to  drive, 
courteously. 
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7512.  Then  in  paragraph  19  you  think  there  should 
be  a continuous  publicity  campaign.  That  I under- 
stand you  are  undertaking,  so  far  as  your  funds 
permit  ? — That  is  so,  with  the  help  of  a very  large 
munber  of  local  councils  which  we  have  formed  in 
our  eighteen  centres. 

7513.  You  have  eighteen  centres  ? — At  the 
moment.  We  shall  have  a few  more  soon. 

7614.  Of  whom  do  these  Councils  consist  ? 
Representatives  of  local  authorities  ? — Generally 
the  first  and  most  essential  is  the  Chief  Constable. 
There  is  usually  a representative  from  the  various 
Committees,  Watch,  Transport,  Highways,  Education. 
Very  often  the  Secretary  of  Education  and  representa- 
tives from  other  bodies  interested  in  the  local  area 
are  included.  They  vary  from  place  to  place.  In 
London  the  Council  is  made  up  very  largely  of 
representatives  from  the  various  local  authorities  in 
the  London  area. 

7515.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
bring  before  us  generally  before  my  colleagues  ask 
you  some  questions  ? — I would  only  like  just  to 
stress  our  three  main  points.  They  are,  investigation 
into  accidents,  the  code  of  the  road,  and  more 
attention  and  assistance  given  to  the  educative  side 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  by  Government  and 
local  authorities.  Those  are  our  three  main  points. 

7516.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : Your  Association  was 
first  of  all  started  by  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  ? — No,  Sir.  The  father  of  the  movement 
was  Sir  Herbert  Blain,  but  it  was  simply  that  it  was 
his  energy  behind  it.  It  was  actually  formed  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Westminster.  The  motion  was 
put  by  the  Mayor  of  Westminster,  and  Sir  William 
Joyirson-Hicks  was  the  first  Chairman. 

7517.  Your  prinoqDles  are  largely  education  and 
encouragement,  as  against  repression  and  regulation  ? 
— Yes,  Sir. 

7518.  On  the  question  of  investigation,  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  rather  overloading  it  to  attempt  to 
get  a public  investigation  into  every  accident  that 
occurs  ? Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  an  investi- 
gation into  every  fatal  accident,  or  every  accident 
involving  injiuy  to  persons  ? — Even  if  there  were  an 
investigation  into  every  accident  involving  injru'y 
to  persons,  that  would  mean  150,000  a year. 

7519.  If  you  investigated  every  one  you  would 
have  a tremendous  task  ? — We  say  “or  at  least  all 
fatal  accidents  ” in  this  Memorandum,  but  what  we 
had  in  mind  was  that  whether  the  accident  proves  to 
be  fatal  or  not  is  very  often  the  question  of  an  inch, 
or  shall  I call  it  luck,  and  speaking  from  experience  of 
the  railway  enquiries  I have  held,  we  very  often 
enquired  into  a non-fatal  case  because  some  important 
point  of  principle  was  involved  which  was  worth 
following  up.  Though  I think  it  is  desirable  that 
all  fatal  oases  should  be  thoroughly  analysed,  I 
would  not  rule  out  some  of  the  more  important  of 
the  other  cases. 

7520.  You  would  allow  some  discretion  to  some 
body  as  to  what  I may  call  the  calibre  of  the  accident 
you  are  going  to  enquire  into  ? — Yes,  but  I should 
certainly  take  all  fatal  ones,  because  the  evidence  is 
fully  available. 

7521.  I think  everybody  is  agreed  as  to  the  fatal 
accidents  or  accidents  involving  injury  to  persons, 
but  I wanted  to  know  whether  you  would  not  be 
overloading  it  if  you  had  an  investigation  into  every 
accident  ? — I do  not  think  you  can  adequately 
investigate  non-fatal  accidents,  because  the  evidence 
■would  not  be  thoroughly  sifted  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Coroner’s  Inquest. 

7522.  On  the  question  of  accidents'  to  children,  I 
notice  in  your  analysis  of  causes  of  accidents  the 
order  of  frequency  of  occurrence  of  “ children  plajdng 
games  in  the  streets  ” is  22,  and  it  has  only  decreased 
from  1926  to  1928  by  0 - e per  cent.  Have  you  thought 
out  any  way  of  generally  preventing  children  playing 


in  the  streets  ? I am  surprised  it  is  not  a greater 
cause  of  accident  ? — We  have  done  what  we  can 
through  the  system  of  education  to  encourage  them 
to  play  in  pai’ks  or  recreation  grounds,  or,  if  they 
are  not  available,  to  choose  a quiet  street  and  not  a 
traffic  street. 

7623.  I suppose  it  is  the  parents  who  want 
educating  as  much  as  the  children  ? — The  parents 
want  more  education  than  the  children  in  everything. 

7524.  Then  on  the  question  of  the  code  of  signals, 

I notice  in  these  remedies  there  is  no  specific  reference 
to  a code  of  signals.  Mr.  Mervyn  O’Gorman  was 
very  strong  on  the  value  of  some  generally  acknow- 
ledged code  of  signals  for  motor  drivers’*’  ? — Biit 
there  is  already  one  definitely  recommended  by  the 
Home  Office  and  the  Scottish  Office,  containing  three 
definite  signals  for  motor  drivers  and  two  for  horse 
drivers. 

7625.  I understood  that,  while  he  was  not  in  favour 
of  their  being  enforced  by  penalty,  some  further 
organisation  is  required  to  make  them  acknowledged 
by  all.  Is  there  any  examination  in  that  code  of 
signals  ? — I do  not  understand. 

7526.  You  said  there  was  a code  of  signals  laid  down 
by  the  Home  Office  and  the  Scottish  Office.  Is  there 
only  one  code  of  signals  recommended  by  all 
authorities  ? — That  is  so. 

7527.  Then  it  does  not  require  any  tether  organisa- 
tion ? — And  the  encouragement  to  carry  them  out. 
Those  are  the  signals  (handing  them  in).  You  know 
them  well.  They  have  been  revised  this  year. 

7528.  Do  you  suggest  anything  more  should  be 
done  to  make  them  generally  acknowledged  ? — 
Beyond  what  we  suggested  that  the  driver  should 
sign  an  undertaking  when  he  applies  for  his  driving 
licence,  which  would  include  those  signals  which 
would  be  duly  listed  -with  what  he  was  signing,  I 
do  not  think  anything  tether  is  necessary. 

7529.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
institute  any  sort  of  examination  of  drivers  ? — ^We 
do  give  prizes  to  drivers  who  keep  clear  of  accidents, 
but  we  have  not  yet  instituted  anything  in  the  way 
of  an  examination. 

7530.  Then  on  the  question  of  “ near  side  ” and 
“ off  side  ” rule,  I take  it  while  there  is  such  a variety 
of  opuiion,  you  do  not  really  mind  which  ■view  is 
taken  so  long  as  authority  grasp>s  the  nettle  and 
enforces  or  adopts  one  as  the  authoritative  method  ? — 
That  is  the  line  we  have  had  to  take  up. 

7531.  There  will  always  be  a difference  of  opinion 
on  that,  and  somebody  will  have  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  saying  which  is  to  be  observed  ? — 
Yes. 

7532.  On  the  question  of  standardisation  of  danger 
signs  it  has  been  put  to  us  that  an  international 
system  should  be  adopted  ; that  it  should  consist  of 
symbols  and  not  words  ? — That  is,  I understand, 
what  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
In  fact,  the  drivers’  signals  to  which  you  are  referring 
are  the  result  of  an  international  recommendation. 

7633.  It  would  be  better  than  words  which  are 
national  to  have  an  international  symbol  representing 
something;  that  would  be  preferable  to  words? — 
Quite. 

7634.  A symbol  which  expresses  “ danger  ” to 
e'verybody  in  every  country  would  be  better  than  the 
word  “ danger  ” ? — You  have  that  now.  The  red 
triangle  is  more  or  less  international.  You  have  the 
signals  for  schools,  and  a turn  and  an  “ S ” turn,,^ 
level-crossing  gate,  and  so  on.  Certainly  the  word 
is  put  underneath,  but  that  is  in  order  that  we,  in 
this  country,  shall  get  to  Imow  what  the  symbol  means. 

7535.  (Major  Grawfurd)  : Just  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  children  playing  in  the  street.  Have  you 
been  in  touch  -with  the  National  Playing  Fields 
Association  ? — No,  not  yet. 
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7530.  Do  you  propose  to  ? — I hope  so  eventually. 

7537.  I take  it  your  view  is  the  same  as  mine, 
that  there  should  be  proper  provision  for  children  to 
play  everywhere  on  grass  ? — Certahily. 

7538.  In  this  summary  of  accidents,  as  far  as  I can 
see,  you  do  not  put  down  any  accidents  as  being  due 
to  the  fault  of  the  police  in  signalling  ? — There  are 
already  sixty  causes  in  our  tabulation.  That  gave 
enough  trouble  as  it  was. 

7539.  I am  suggesting  it  is  a very  frequent  cause 
of  danger.  I do  not  know  if  you  have  had  it  brought 
to  your  notice.  Take  a policeman  at  cross  roads. 
You  are  approaching  the  cross  roads.  He  is  standing 
sideways  to  you,  therefore  if  there  is  somebody 
coming  from  your  right,  that  (indicating)  is  his  signal 
to  that  man  and  this  is  his  signal  to  you.  Sometimes 
when  he  does  not  want  you  to  come  on  he  brings  his 
arm  up  like  this,  making  that  signal,  and  leaves  it 
there  ? — He  generally  turns  his  head  to  you. 

7540.  That  is  the  proper  signal,  but  it  is  done  the 
other  way  sometimes  ? — I think  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  a fatahty  has  ever  ocomred  right  under 
the  nose  of  a policeman  controlling  traffic.  There  may 
be  minor  collisions,  but  nearly  always  where  there  is 
a pohceman  the  speed  is  so  much  slower. 

7541.  Another  thing  in  regard  to  road  signs  ; you 
are  aware  of  course  what  I mean  by  a mirror  on  a 
road  ? — Yes. 

7542.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  ? — I think  it 
causes  confusion. 

7543.  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things 
on  the  road.  Your  car  is  very  often  reflected  in  the 
shop -window  on  the  comer  and  you  think  there  is 
another  oar  coming  ? — I find  them  very  confusing. 

7544.  With  regard  to  your  statistics  of  motor 
accidents  ; what  are  they  based  on,  whose  report  ? — 
The  reports  of  the  Coroners. 

7545.  Only  on  the  Coroners  ? — Oms  were  simply 
done  on  Coroners’  Reports. 

7546.  When  you  say  there  were  so  many  road 
accidents,  and  there  were  so  many  fatal  and  so  many 
injured,  whose  report  is  that  based  on  ? — The  Home 
Office. 

7547.  There  must  be  many  that  are  not  reported  ? — 
Non-fatal  ones,  but  also  some  very  trivial  ones  will 
get  recorded. 

7548.  In  regard  to  the  diagram  on  page  13  of  your 
paper,  that  is  based  on  the  returns  of  two  himdred 
Coroners  ? — The  number  varies.  It  rose  to  241,  but 
averaged  something  like  200. 

7549.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  accidents  that  covers,  just  roughly  ? — 
One  could  work  backwards  on  that.  The  deaths 
recorded  were  732  for  two  months,  4,400  were  the 
total  deaths  for  the  year,  a large  proportion  anyway. 

7550.  Some  of  the  percentages  surprise  me  very 
much.  For  instance,  in  the  fifteen  motor  accidents 
in  which  I have  been  involved,  nine  were  caused  by 
negligence  at  comers  ? — Negligence  by  somebody 
else? 

7551.  Either  the  person  driving  my  car  or  the 
other  car,  but  nine  out  of  fifteen  were  due  to 
neghgence  at  comers  ? — They  failed  to  exercise  care  at 
road  corners. 

7552.  That  is  enough  to  base  reliable  figures  upon  ? 
— Yes,  I think  so. 

7553.  (Mr.  Montague)  : The  National  Safety 

First  Association  is  quite  a voluntary  association, 
I take  it  ?■ — Quite  an  unofficial  voluntary  organisation. 

7554.  You  desire  possibly  greater  co-operation  and 
support  from  the  Government  and  municipalities 
even  than  you  have  ? — Yes. 

7555.  I ask  that  because  you  spoke  about  the 
educational  work  of  films  in  regard  to  instructing 


children  in  the  rise  of  the  road,  and  so  on,  and  I think 
it  is  a matter  of  interest,  though  not  perhaps  of  ver5r 
great  importance.  You  spoke  about  the  necessity  or 
the  desirability  of  using  positive  rather  than  negative 
methods  of  instruction,  and  of  not  basing  the  appeal 
to  the  children  upon  the  element  of  fear.  Would  you 
consider  that  in  all  your  work  your  Council  should  take 
that  matter  into  consideration  m educating  adults 
as  well  as  children  ? — Well,  we  are  trying  to  do  that 
now  by  using  the  slogan  “ Play  the  game.” 

7556.  Did  you  see  an  article  written  by  a well- 
knowir  publicist  in  the  Evening  Standard  a little  while 
ago,  attacking  the  whole  idea  of  the  propaganda  of 
“ Safety  first  ” upon  the  ground  that  it  is  psycho- 
logically wrong  ? “ The  British  Empire^ was  not  built 
up  by  ‘ safety  first  ’ methods  ” ? — It  is  always 
easy  to  win  a rormd  of  applause  with  words  like 
that.  It  depends  what  you  mean  by  “ safety  first.” 
As  long  as  “ safety  first  ” is  common-sense,  which 
we  mean  it  to  be,  it  is  the  thing  which  built  the 
British  Empire. 

7557.  (Mr.  Lear  month)  : In  regard  to  this  investiga- 
tion into  accidents  by  the  Government,  who  would  you 
suggest  should  carry  out  the  actual  investigation  ? 
Would  it  be  done  by  special  officials  app>ointed  by  the 
Government  or  by  local  officers  ? — It  would  have 
to  be  centralised,  I think.  We  have  not  really 
considered  the  question  as  an  Association.  I made 
the  suggestion  in  this  paper  that  it  could  be  done 
through  the  Home  Office  because  of  the  information 
which  comes  to  the  police  rq^on  accidents,  and  that 
all  that  woiild  be  required  would  be  a small  focussing 
department,  somewhat  similar  to  the  railway  deisart- 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Transxjort. 

7558.  I tliink  in  the  case  of  the  railways  there  are 
one  or  two  officials  that  are  ap>pointed  ? — There  are 
several  inspectmg  officers  and  assistant  insioecting 
officers. 

7559.  We  in  Scotland  have  instituted  fatal  accident 
enquiries  which  the  local  official  takes.  I wondered 
whether  your  idea  was  there  should  be  central  officers 
sent  to  investigate,  or  whether  it  should  be  done  by 
local  officers  ? — Ordinarily  everything  would  be  done 
locally,  but  in  some  cases  it  might  be  necessary — if  I 
may  take  the  parallel  of  the  railways  again  ; it  is  the 
thing  with  which  I am  most  acquainted — if  there 
were  a fatal  accident  on  the  railway  a local  inquest 
would  still  be  held,  but  that  would  not  prevent  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  from  holding  its  own  separate 
enquiry  if  it  wished  it. 

7560.  There  is  a local  enquiry  as  well  as  what  one 
might  call  a general  enquiry  ? — In  the  case  of  fatal 
accidents,  yes.  There  must  be. 

7561.  With  regard  to  cross  roads,  on  page  40  of 
your  paper  there  is  a diagram  illustrating  Colonel 
Simiott’s  scheme.  Is  that  a proposal  which  has  the 
approval  of  your  Association,  or  of  yourself  personally? 
— As  I said,  there  are  so  many  conflicting  views  that 
we  are  looking  to  some  one  to  say  which  is  the  best. 

7562.  I understand  this  is  a system  under  which 
priority  is  given  to  the  more  important  roads  ? — That 
is  so. 

7563.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  per- 
sonally disapproved  of  a speed  limit  being  applied, 
even  in  the  case  of  large  omnibuses,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  now  just  as  effectively  braked  as  the  smaUer 
cars  ? — In  general  that  is  correct.  I except  the  question 
of  damage  to  roads  from  heavy  vehicles. 

7564.  Mr.  Chff  put  it  that  the  members  of  the  public 
travelling  in  omnibuses  were  entitled  to  know  at 
what  speed  they  might  be  carried  along.*  From  per- 
sonal experience  I have  considerable  sympathy  with 
that  view.  I was  wondering  if  you  had  considered 
whether  a speed  of,  say,  35  or  40  miles  an  hour  might 
not  be  applied  as  the  maximum  in  the  case  Of  om- 
nibuses ? — So  long  as  it  did  not  convey  the  impression 
that  while  that  speed  was  not  exceeded  aU  was  sate, 

* Q.  7215,  page  474. 
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well  and  good,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  speed  limits 
conveying  the  impression  that  the  speed  indicated  is 
always  a safe  speed  at  which  to  travel. 

7565.  I understand  that  point  of  view.  My  question 
was  whether  there  should  not  be  a maximum  speed 
for  large  vehicles  ? — In  the  case  of  large  vehicles  I 
think  that  is  a point  which  is  very  arguable. 

7566.  There  is  a distinction  between  them  and 
smaller  vehicles  ? — There  must  be,  yes. 

7667.  On  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a code  of 
signals,  is  it  your  view  that  signalling  should  be,  as  a 
previous  Witness  suggested,  a matter  of  courtesy,  not 
enforceable  by  legal  penalties  ? — I do  not  think  they 
can  be  enforced,  because  in  an  emergency  one  has 
only  two  hands  and  two  feet  and  one  may  not  have 
a hand  free  for  giving  the  necessary  .stojoping  or  turn- 
ing signal,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  it  is  more  important 
to  pull  the  vehicle  up  and  avoid  a collision  than  to 
warn  other  traffic.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  failure  to  give  a signal  necessarily  a crime. 

7568.  It  is  generally  admitted,  is  it  not,  that  those 
signals  do  eliminate  the  risk  of  an  accident,  and  that 
but  for  those  signals  many  more  accidents  might  occiu 
than  is  the  case  at  present  ? — That  is  so,  but  I was 
surprised  myself  to  find  how  few  fatal  accidents  were 
due  to  failure  to  signal. 

7569.  Your  view  is  that  their  enforcement  should 
not  be  made  a legal  process  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  possible  to  put  it  in  this  way,  that  failure  to  do  so 
is  prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  if  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  was  given. 

7570.  You  mean  to  make  provision  for  a case  where 
the  man  could  not  possibly  . . . ? — Wliere  it  is  better 
to  pull  up  than  to  signal. 

7571.  (Major  Salmon)  : Referring  to  page  38  of 
the  Review  of  Road  Accidents,  do  you  agree  that  the 
“ roundabout  ” system  has  contributed  to  street 
accidents  and  increased  the  number  ? — I have  no 
facts  on  that  except  the  rather  rapid  rise  in  the  number 
of  fatalities  in  London  last  year. 

7572.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertainmg  whether 
that  rise  is  attributable  to  the  “ roundabout  ” 
system,  or  whether  the  accidents  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  “ roundabouts  ” ? — As  I say,  I have 
no  facts  at  all. 

7573.  I understand  that  it  is  suggested  in  the  same 
paper  that  more  sub-ways  should  be  provided  at 
junctions  of  special  importance.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  ? — You  have  first  to  educate  the  people  to  use 
them. 

7574.  I agree.  I was  coming  to  that  point  next. 
Will  the  public  use  them  if  they  are  provided  ? — The 
public  do  not  at  the  present  moment,  but  I believe 
that  intensive  propaganda  could  eventually  persuade 
them  to  use  them,  especially  as  traffic  becomes  more 
intense  and  people  have  to  wait  on  the  pavement  so 
much  longer  before  they  can  get  across. 

7675.  Your  whole  idea  is  propaganda  for  educating 
people  in  the  best  means  of  protection  agamst  acci- 
dents ? — Yes. 

7576.  (Major  Astor)  : Have  you  any  figures  to  show 
the  number  of  accidents  due  to  physical  defects  on  the 
part  of  drivers  ? — There  is  a figure  here  in  the  summary 
of  causes — physically  unfit  driver,  2 cases,  0-2  per 
cent,  in  1928,  0-4  per  cent,  in  1927,  and  0-3  per  cent, 
in  1926. 

7677.  What  sort  of  unfitness  was  that  ? — I am  afraid 
I could  not  say.  It  would  merely  be  returned  by  the 
Coroner  as  physical  unfitness  of  the  driver. 

7578.  In  your  propaganda  work  do  you  recommend 
the  public  to  use  some  form  of  unsplinterable  glass  ? — • 

I do  not  think  we  have  actually  put  it  out  in  our 
propaganda,  but  we  have  advocated  the  use  of  all 
safety  devices. 


7579.  Is  the  scheme  on  page  40,  of  near-side  and 
off-side  rules,  considered  only  in  relation  to  motor 
cars,  or  would  it  be  applied  to  farm  carts,  for  example  ? 
— All  traffic.  It  must  be  all  traffic. 

7580.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  a man 
accustomed  to  driving  a cart  load  of  turnips,  for 
example,  over  cross  roads  day  after  day,  into  the 
habit  of  looking  only  one  way  if  an  off-side  or  near- 
side rule  were  adopted  ? — I would  not  like  to  express 
an  opinion  on  that,  but  I thmk  he  ought  to  fall  in 
line  with  any  rule  which  is  made  for  road  traffic 
generallj'',  and  I think  he  would  get  accustomed  to 
domg  it. 

7581.  (Lord  Northampton)  : With  reference  to  the 
diagram  on  page  40,  illnstrating  Colonel  Sinnott’s 
scheme  at  cross  roads,  I take  it  that  in  the  case  of  a 
junction  of  roads  there  would  be  no  sign  at  all  t — I am 
not  responsible  for  this  diagram,  but  I imderstood, 
when  Colonel  Sinnott  explained  it,  that  it  was  his 
idea  that  at  every  mtersection  where  there  was  any 
traffic  worth  speaking  of,  one  road  should  be  definitely 
and  arbitrarily  marked  as  a prunary  road,  and  that 
signals  should  be  placed  on  the  other  roads  which 
converged  with  that  prunary  road. 

7582.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  that  if  this  system 
of  priority  were  adopted  it  should  apply  not  only 
where  a second  class  road  or  unclassified  road  joins 
a main  road,  but  should  apply  to  all  roads,  even  where 
two  unclassified  roads  intersect  ? — That  was  the 
231’oposal  as  I understood  it. 

7583.  Of  universal  application  ? — -As  I understood 
it,  yes. 

7584.  Have  you  noticed  a letter  in  The  Times 
recently,  which  advocated  a combhiation  of  the  two  ; 
that  the  x^riority  rule  should  apjrly  on  the  main  roads, 
but  that  where  unclassified  roads  intersect  the  off-side 
rule  should  be  ado^sted  ? — I saw  that  letter. 

7585.  Do  you  not  thinlc  that  might  have  the  effect 
of  confusing  the  drivers  if  you  had  two  systems  ? — 
Yes.  The  argument  was  that  the  sign-post  for  inter- 
sections would  take  a long  time  to  pirovide,  and  would 
produce  a forest  of  signs,  and  that  something  would 
be  required  to  deal  with  the  cases — take,  for  examjDle, 
driving  m London  where  there  are  two  main  arteries 
with  subsidiary  roads  ruiming  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  which  traffic  should 
have  priority. 

7586.  Baker  Street,  for  uistance  ? — Yes,  Harley 
Street  and  so  on.  It  would  be  unj^ossible — at  least  it 
would  take  jj’ears — to  j)ut  up  a sign  on  every  one  of 
those,  even  if  it  were  feasible.  You  might  have  a 
fruniture  van  standing  and  blocking  the  sign. 

7687.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I f>resume  there  would 
be  no  sigirs  at  all  in  London  streets  ? — There  are  a 
good  many  collisions  at  road  intersections  m London. 

I thmk  the  problem  of  juiority  of  road  intersections 
has  got  to  be  tackled  in  some  way  as  apjjlymg  to 
towns  as  well  as  to  the  country. 

7588.  (Chairman)  : In  London  as  well  as  the 

country  ? — I believe  so. 

7589.  (Ijord  Northampiton)  : The  “ Your  risk  ” notice 
would  be  a new  sign  which  does  not  at  25resent  exist 
at  all,  I suppose,  and  which  should  be  kept  distinct 
for  that  one  x^m-pose  of  signalling  approach  to  a x^rior 
road  ? Is  that  so  ? — That  was  Colonel  Sinnott’s  pro- 
XDOsal,  but  my  recollection  of  the  discussion  is  that  he 
did  not  xsress  that  the  sign  should  have  “ Your  risk  ” 
on  it.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  accei^t  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club’s  xDroposal  of  an  inverted  red  triangle. 

7590.  It  would  be  a peculiar  sign  different  from  any 
other  danger  sign  on  the  road  ? — If  there  were  a sign 
definitely  givmg  the  same  form  of  priority,  or  warning 
of  the  apxaroaeh  of  a xJrior  road,  there  would  have  to 
be  some  new  sign  beoairse  we  have  not  one  to  that 
effect  at  present. 

7591.  I notice  no  sign  at  all  on  the  “A”  road 
wammg  people  of  the  road  junction.  Is  that  a 
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deliberate  omission  ? — The  man  on  the  “ A ” road  is 
presumed  to  use  the  usual  caution  that  he  should 
exercise  on  approaching  a cross  road,  and  he  therefore, 
does  not  require  any  special  warning  sign.  I want 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this  is  not  our  owi  proposal, 
it  arose  m discussion. 

7592.  [Chairman)  : We  quite  understand  that  ? — ■ 
We  did  not  put  the  discussion  in  as  evidence. 

7593.  This  comes  m as  part  of  the  account  of  the 
discussion  which  took  place  ? — Yes. 

7594.  Colonel  Sinnott  is  responsible  for  this  par- 
ticular thing  ? — Yes.  I did  not  prepare  this  side 
of  it. 

7595.  [Lord  Northampton)  : I think  you  said  that 
your  personal  view  was  that  a speed  limit  for  ordinary 
motor  cars  was  unnecessary.  Do  you  consider  that 
when  a danger  zone  is  signalled,  such  as  a village,  by 
the  orcUnary  danger  sign,  there  shordd  automatically 
be  a speed  limit  laid  down  for  cars  within  that  zone, 
or  would  you  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  police  to  decide 
whether  a oar  is  being  driven  dangerously  ? — I should 
prefer  to  leave  it  to  human  nature  and  the  police. 
I am  aware  that  human  nature  is  a little  fallible,  but 
if  you  impose  a limit  applicable  in  a village  to  rm- 
congested  conditions,  say  20  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be 
too  high  a speed  when  there  is  a lot  of  traffic  in  the 
village.  When  there  is  no  traffic  the  motorist  will 
disregard  the  sign,  and  at  other  times  he  will  go  at 
20  miles  an  hour  when  he  should  be  going  at  half  that 
speed.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  fix  a speed 
which  will  suit  that  congested  district  for  all  the 
varyhig  conditions  which  arise  durmg  the  day  in  the 
district. 

7596.  You  would  not  have  any  special  limits  at  all  ; 
you  would  do  away  with  special  limits  ? — ^I  think  I 
would  sooner  see  a special  caution.  That  is  a personal 
view. 

7597.  As  I motor  along  the  road  I pass  a succession 
of  danger  signs,  but  never  know  when  I have  passed  the 
danger  point.  Would  people  pay  more  attention  to 
danger  signs  if  there  were  also  a sign  to  indicate 
when  the  danger  was  passed  ? — It  depends  on  what 
danger  you  mean.  If  it  is  a cross  road,  presumably 
you  know  when  you  have  passed  it. 

7598.  What  I mean  is  that  wherever  there  is  a red 
triangle  indicating  danger,  there  should  subsequently 
be  another  sign  to  show  when  the  danger  has  been 
passed.  You  have  not  considered  that  ? — ^No.  There 
is  very  often  a corresponding  sign  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  giving  warning  of  the  danger  from  the 
opposite  direction  of  approach,  so  that  when  you  see 
the  reverse  of  that  other  sign  on  the  right-hand  side, 
you  know  you  are  tlrrough  the  danger  zone. 

[Lord  Northampton)  : I do  not  agree  that  one  ought 
to  look  for  signs  on  the  offside  of  the  road. 

7599.  [Lord  Clarendon).:  Do  you  think  that  it 
would  ready  be  of  very  much  use  for  motorists  to 
carry  flrst-aid  appliances  ? — ^I  know  many  oases  where 
the  carrying  of  first-aid  appliances  on  a motor  oar 
has  possibly  saved  a life. 

7600.  If  such  appliances  were  carried,  it  would 
involve  having  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
first-aid  treatment  ? — All  to  the  good. 

7601.  Do  your  Safety  First  Council  advocate  flrst- 
aid  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 

7602.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  yoiu  members 
have  adopted  it  and  carry  first-aid  outfits  ? — ^Do  you 
mean  as  far  as  the  road  is  concerned  ? 

7603.  Yes  ? — ^I  do  not,  but  I know  that  in  industry 
of  course  it  is  very  important.  We  are  more  closely 
in  touch  with  members  in  industry.  Our  main 
members  on  this  side  of  our  activities  are  local 
authorities  and  motor  organisations  and  so  on  rather 
than  individuals. 

7604.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  for  motorists 
to  carry  flrst-aid  appliances  ? — ^No,  we  do  not  suggest 


that.  We  are  considering  the  question  in  the  case  of 
certain  vehicles,  such  as  motor  omnibuses  on  pro- 
vincial routes,  but  no  definite  decision  has  yet  been 
arrived  at. 

7605.  [Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I am  interested  in 
the  foot  passenger,  commonly  called  the  pedestrian. 
I notice,  from  the  diagram  on  page  13  of  your  book, 
that  one-fifth  of  all  the  fatal  accidents  occurred  with 
adult  pedestrians  ? — Causes  due  to  adult  pedestrians, 
19-9  per  cent.,  yes. 

7606.  Those  accidents  happened  to  grown-up 
people  who  presumably  had  all  their  wits  about  them  ? 
— ^It  does  not  look  like  it. 

7607.  You  classify  that  20  per  cent.,  and  I notice 
that  2 • 1 per  cent,  are  described  as  miscellaneous 
accidents.  How  would  you  describe  a miscellaneous 
accident  ? — Those  too  few  to  plot  on  the  diagram — 
intoxicated,  and  faihue  to  use  a footpath. 

7608.  2-1  per  cent,  of  them? — ^Yes,  but  mdivid- 
ually  they  were  imder  1 per  cent. 

7609.  Could  not  you  describe  them  to  us  ? — ^Yes. 
They  are  set  out  in  the  analysis  of  causes. 

7610.  What  are  the  miscellaneous  accidents  ? — ■ 
Intoxicated,  failing  to  use  footpath,  boarding  or 
alighting  from  stationary  vehicles  without  looking 
for  other  traffic. 

7611.  Take  the  other  division,  stepping  off  foot- 
ways. Is  that  always  stepping  off  recklessly  and 
taking  no  accoimt  of  overtaking  traffic  ? — The 
description  on  the  form  given  to  the  Coroners  was 
“ Adult  stepping  off  footway  without  looking  ”. 

7612.  The  largest  is  “ crossing  carelessly  ”,  6-.7  per 
cent.  How  do  you  define  careless  crossing  ? — ^It  may 
be  going  across  diagonally  instead  of  the  shorter  way  ; 
it  may  be  hesitating  and  dodgmg  about  in  traffic  ; it 
may  be  failing  to  keep  a watch,  starting  in  safety  and 
failing  to  observe  a vehicle  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  They  would  be  all  the  causes  which  are 
not  specifically  stated  in  the  other  headings,  but  where 
lack  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pedestrian  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Coroner  contributed  to  the  accident. 

7613.  I noticed  in  the  little  book  you  handed  in 
certain  signals  which  motor  drivers  are  expected  to 
make  when  they  wish  to  tm-n  to  the  right.  That  is  I 
suppose  crossing  the  road  from  the  left  to  the  right  ? — • 
To  make  a tiun  from  a main  road  into  a side  road,  or 
even  to  swerve  out  from  the  pavement. 

7614.  When  a driver  has  given  that  sign  to  an 
overtaking  driver,  does  he  get  precedence  ? — ^No. 
We  make  that  point  very  clear  : — 

“ Drivers’  signals,  imlike  j)olice  signals,  are 

- simply  an  indication  of  the  signaller’s  intention, 
and  do  not  absolve  their  giver  from  first  making 
certain  that  the  projected  manoeuvre  can  be 
carried  out  without  unduly  interfering  with  other 
ti’affic  ”. 

7615.  What  is  the  motive  in  giving  a signal  if  it 
is  not  with  the  intention  that  the  other  driver  should 
hesitate  long  enough  to  let  him  jiass  ? — It  is  a warning 
to  the  following  traffic  that  he  is  going  to  out  off  to 
the  right.  The  driver  of  a fast  car  behind  him, 
instead  of  trying  to  overtake,  will  slow  down  and  come 
in  on  the  left-hand  side  when  the  man  in  front  turns 
to  the  right. 

7616.  It  simply  means  he  gets  some  kind  of 
precedence  ; he  is  allowed  to  do  what  he  wishes 
to  do  ? — I would  not  grant  that.  It  is  only  signalling 
his  intention.  Only  a policeman  can  give  him  the 
right  of  priority. 

7617.  Having  signalled  that  he  wishes  to  cross, 
what  is  he  then  to  do  ? — If  there  is  something 
overtaking  on  his  right  and  he  cannot  turn  to  the  right, 
he  has  to  stop  until  the  way  is  clear. 

7618.  Something  coming  behind  him  ? — Or  just 
about  to  overtake  him  at  the  moment  he  wants  to 
turn. 
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7619.  Having  waited  for  that  to  pass,  what  i.s  he 
to  do  then  ? Does  he  go  on  ? — As  soon  as  the  way 
is  clear  he  will  proceed. 

7620.  The  way  can  only  be  made  clear  by  the 
hesitation  of  oncommg  traffic  which  is  coming  on 
constantly,  and  it  cannot  be  clear  unless  someone 
hesitates  ? — You  are  speaking  of  turning  to  the 
right.  The  putting  out  of  that  hand  signal  practically 
means  it  is  dangerous  to  overtake  him,  because  he 
is  going  to  turn  to  the  right,  but  if  there  happens 
to  be  a vehicle  about  to  overtake  at  the  time  it  is 
obviously  the  duty  of  the  man  giving  the  signal 
to  let  that  vehicle  come  up  first  of  all,  but  vehicles 
behind  should  check  and  allow  this  other  vehicle 
to  turn. 

7621.  Quite  so.  When  you  say  it  is  dangerous 
to  overtake,  to  whom  is  it  dangerous  ? — To  both 
vehicles. 

7622.  Let  us  leave  vehicles  for  the  moment  and 
come  back  to  the  foot  passenger.  If  a foot  passenger 
wants  to  cross  the  street,  what  signal,  similar  to 
that  in  the  case  of  a motor  car,  should  he  make  to 
show  that  he  wishes  to  cross  that  others  must  obey  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  signal. 

7623.  He  is  particularly  defenceless  physically 
against  a motor  car? — Not  while  he  has  sole  right  of 
way  on  the  pavement. 

7624.  But  he  does  not  want  to  stay  on  the  pave- 
ment ? — Then  he  has  to  work  in  with  other  traffic. 
He  has  either  refuges  or  policemen  or  gaps  m the 
traffic. 

7625.  But  he  may  not  have  either  policemen  or 
refuges.  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
this  mommg.  I was  on  the  refuge  opposite  West- 
minster Hospital,  and  I stood  there  for  seven  minutes 
until  53  vehicles  passed.  Is  that  fair  ? Is  that  giving 
the  pedestrian  fair  use  of  the  road  ? — I have  often 
driven  a car  and  been  held  up  for  a very  long  time 
waiting  for  other  traffic.  We  have  all  got  to  exercise 
patience.  All  traffic  has  to  get  tlirough. 

7626.  It  is  not  exercise  of  patience,  it  is  the  exercise 
of  extraordinary  agility.  It  is  quite  a serious  matter, 
because  people  do  want  to  cross  the  roads,  and  I put 
it  to  you  whether  the  pedestrian  is  not  entitled  to 
give  the  same  signal  that  must  be  observed  as  a 
vehicle  ? — -It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  a 
pedestrian  suddenly  to  hold  up  his  hand,  take  the 
mantle  of  the  policeman,  and  hold  up  all  traffic, 
because  he  wanted  to  cross  the  road  at  a particular 
moment  or  particular  place. 

7627.  Why  not  ? Why  may  not  he  cross  as  well 
as  a motor  car  ? Why  should  he  wait  for  a motor  car 
with  one  man  in  it  to  hold  up  traffic  to  cross  if  it  is 
not  right  for  a foot  passenger  ? — I do  not  quite  follow 
the  reasoning. 


7628.  Try  to  put  your  mind  to  it.  You  have 
admitted  to  us  that  the  driver  of  a motor  car  wanting 
to  cross  a road  makes  certain  signs,  and  gets  across 
safely.  Would  it  not  be  right  that  a foot  passenger 
should  have  the  same  right,  and  the  oncoming  traffic 
to  be  rmder  the  same  obligation  to  observe  his  signal  ? 
— I do  not  think  it  is  a feasible  proposition. 

7629.  After  all,  there  are  35,000,000  of  us  foolish 
persons  who  want  to  walk  on  oiu  feet  ? — There  are 
42,000,000 — all  motorists  are  pedestrians  too. 

7630.  Surely  they  must  have  some  right  to  cross  the 
road  ? — They  have  ecpial  right  with  all  other  traffic. 

7631.  No.  That  ishot  what  you  admit  ? — I do  not 
follow,  because  tummg  is  quite  a different  thing  from 
crossing  from  a pavement  which  is  reserved  to 
pedestrians  at  right  angles  across  a street  which  is 
common  to  all  vehicles. 

7632.  You  have  no  other_answer  than  that  he 
must  come  to  a point  and  stand  and  wait  patiently 
until  he  sees  a chance  of  crossing  without  losmg  his 
life  ? — If  he  wants  to  live  I advise  him  to  do  it.  I do 
not  mean  to  be  flq^pant  about  it. 

(Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I have  yom-  answer. 
It  is  on  the  notes  now. 

7633.  (Major  Crawjurd)  : With  regard  to  speed 
limits,  you  say  that  if  you  impose  a speed  limit  the 
psychological  effect  is  to  make  the  driver  thhik 
that  anythmg  below  that  speed  is  safe  ? — That  is 
my  experience. 

7634.  Therefore  that  is  an  objection.  Lithe  case  of 
the  “ Your  risk  ” sign  on  the  road,  obviously  when 
there  is  a small  road  approachhig  a large  mam  road 
the  psychological  effect  is  there,  but  consider  a street 
hke  Gloucester  Place  in  London  with  right-angled 
turnings  of  more  or  less  the  same  importance,  if  you 
put  up  a priority  notice  on  one  street,  would  not  the 
psychological  effect  on  the  driver  usmg  the  other 
street  be  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  him  to  go  through  ? 
— You  mean  if  there  is  a restraining  sign  on  the  side 
street  the  man  on  the  mam  street  thhiks  he  can 
go  through  ? 

7635.  Yes  ? — I understand  that  is  the  idea. 

7636.  Is  that  not  a contributory  cause  to  accidents 
where  streets  are  roughlj^  of  the  same  hnportance  ? — 
Where  they  are  roughly  of  the  same  unportance  it  is 
dangerous,  I should  say. 

7637.  You  often  hear  the  defence,  “Well,  it  was 
my  right  of  way  ” ? — That  is  the  custom. 

7638.  The  aim  is  not  to  attribute  blame  after  an 
accident,  but  to  prevent  accidents  occurrmg? — That 
is  so. 

(Major  Gratvford)  : I suggest  it  is  a possible  danger. 

(Chairman)  : Thanli  you  very  much,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you.  Colonel  Pickard. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


APPENDIX  A 
to  Memorandum  No.  25 

Submitted  by  the  National  Safety  First  Association. 

Table  illustrating  the  value  of  education  in  reducing  number  of  accidents. 


Percentage  increase,  as  compared  with  1921,  in  the  number  of  : — 


Year. 

Children  killed 
in  London. 

Adults  killed 
in  London. 

Mechanical  Vehicles 
licensed  in 
Great  Britain. 

Street  Accidents 
in  Great  Britain. 

1921  ... 



— 

— 

— 

1922  

26 

14i 

12 

12 

1923  

13J 

m 

31 

33 

1924  

25 

59 

53 

57 

1925  

18i 

61 

'll 

84 

1926  

26 

99J 

98 

98-5 

1927  

19J 

116 

118 

114 

1928  

40 

153 

134 

* The  number  of  street  accidents  in  Great  Britain  in  1928  is  not  yet  available. 
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Me.  Montague  Evans,  called  and  examined. 


7639.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Montague  Evans,  I under- 
stand you  are  an  Underwi’iting  Member  of  Lloyd’s  ? — 
Yes. 

7640.  And  you  appear  before  us  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Underwriters  of  Lloyd’s  who  are  interested 
in  motor  hisuranoe  and  who  have  submitted  a 
Memorandum  to  us  ? — That  is  correct. 

Memo.  No.  26. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

Undeeweitees  at  Lloyd’s  inteeested  in  Motoe 
Insurance. 


1.  The  object  of  making  a third-party  insurance 
policy  compulsory  for  all  owners  of  licensed  motor 
vehicles  is,  we  assume,  to  elimmate  the  possibility 
of  a successful  claimant  being  unable  to  recover  the 
damages  allowed  to  him  by  the  law  from  an  rminsured 
and  insolvent  motorist. 

We  submit  that  compulsory  insurance  would  not 
achieve  this  object,  and  our  reasons  for  this  view  are 
as  follows  : 

2.  Unless  an  insm’ance  policy  was  devised  which 
imposed  no  Lability  and  no  limitations  whatsoever 
on  the  conduct  of  the  motorist,  cases  would  certainly 
occiu  when  the  insurers  would  rightly  repudiate 
liability  on  accoimt  of  breaches  of  policy  conditions 
by  the  assured.  Eor  example,  it  is  at  present  obliga- 
tory for  the  assured  : — 

(i)  to  give  correct  and  truthful  answers  on  his 

proposal  form,  especially  with  reference  to 

his  past  record  ; 

(ii)  to  maintain  his  vehicle  in  a condition  suitable 

for  its  safe  employment  on  the  road  ; and 

(iii)  to  allow  his  car  to  be  driven  only  by  a 

licensed  driver. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  many  policies  carry  a 
rebate  of  premium  to  the  assured  by  reason  of  the 
warranty  “ owner  only  driving,”  and  claims  would  be 
repudiated  in  the  event  of  this  warranty  being  broken. 

3.  It  appears  to  us  that  these  conditions  are  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  that  their  elimination  would  certainly 
not  tend  to  decrease  the  present  dangers  of  the  roads. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  retention  defeats  the  pre- 
sumed object  of  compulsory  insurance. 

4.  Eurthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  no 
law  can  be  devised  which  will  protect  the  public 
against  injuries  caused  by  the  law-breaker,  unless 
the  Government  proposes  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bihty.  The  car  thief  and  the  unauthorised  or 
imlicensed  borrower  of  a oar  will  contmue  to  be  a 
danger  to  other  users  of  the  road,  and  no  redress  will 
be  available  from  insurance  somces  m the  event  of 
their  injuring  third-parties. 

5.  If  insurance  is  made  compulsory  it  will  obviously 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  insurance  of  the  owners 
whose  business  is  now  deolmed  as  undesirable  by  the 
Insurance  Companies  and  Lloyd’s.  If  this  is  arranged 
through  the  sources  now  available,  it  must  result  in  a 
general  rise  in  insurance  rates  to  provide  for  the 
increased  loss  ratio  which  insurance  experience  has 
shown  to  be  inevitable.  Consequently,  the  careful 
motorist  will  be  penalised  by  the  reckless  driver. 

6.  We  consider  that  prevention  of  accidents  on  the 
road  is  even  more  important  than  the  financial  com- 
pensation which  must  so  often  seem  inadequate  to  an 
injured  person  or  dependents  of  the  fatally  injured. 
The  experience  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (US. A.) 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  compulsory  insurance 
results  in  a heavy  increase  in  accidents,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Insurance  Commissioner  has  been 
obliged  to  sanction  a very  large  increase  in  the  rates 


charged  by  the  Insurance  Companies.  We  mider- 
stand  that  the  working  of  the  scheme  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  already  been  widely  denounced  as  a 
failure,  and  has  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Worley  Monk. 

It  is  fm’ther  stated  that  it  appears  to  have  resulted 
m a marked  increase  both  of  reckless  driving  and  of 
bogus  third-party  claims,  mstigated  in  many  instances 
by  a certain  type  of  solicitor. 

7.  We  suggest  that  the  result  of  this  scheme  should 
be  studied  carefully,  and  that  it  would  probably  be 
advisable  to  concentrate  on  the  prevention  of 
accidents  by  imposing  stricter  penalties  on  drivers 
convicted  of  recklessness,  by  improving  road  siufaoes 
and  blind  corners,  and  by  providing  for  a definite 
right  of  way  for  main  roads  over  secondary  roads. 

8.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that  stricter  regulations 
should  be  formulated  in  comiection  with  the  issue  of 
driving  licences,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
driving  ability  and  physical  fitness.  We  also  believe 
that  the  raising  of  the  age  limit  would  result  in  a 
decrease  of  accidents. 

9.  Our  experience  also  shows  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  investigate  the  long  hours  worked  in 
certain  cases  by  drivers  of  char-a-bancs,  buses  and 
haulage  vehicles,  as  this  factor  imdoubtedly  affects 
the  ratio  of  road  accidents. 

10.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  uninsured  motorists  in  this  cormtry.  We 
imderstand  that  it  is  estimated  that  over  95  per  cent, 
of  licensed  motor  vehicles  (excluding  motor  cycles) 
already  carry  insurance,  and  this  is  certamly  borne 
out  by  our  experience  in  investigating  claims. 

11.  Li  conclusion  we  would  point  out  that  motorists 
are  by  no  means  the  only  class  who  bear  responsibility 
to  other  members  of  the  commmiity.  Third-party 
liability  exists,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  ownei’S  of 
horse-driven  vehicles,  bicyclists,  shop-keepers,  con- 
tractors and  householders,  and  we  think  that  investiga- 
tion would  show  that  insmance  policies  are  carried  by 
a far  smaller  proportion  of  such  persons  than  is  the 
case  with  motorists. 


7641.  (Chairman)  : The  question  which  we  wish 
to  discuss  with  you  is  that  of  compulsory  third-party 
insurance  for  all  owners  of  motor  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

7642.  I imderstand,  generally  speaking,  that  you, 
and  those  whom  you  represent,  are  opposed  to 
that  ? — Yes. 

7643.  Coming  to  paragraph  2 of  your  Memorandum, 
will  you,  in  your  own  words,  elaborate  your 
objections  to  compulsory  insurance  ? — What  we 
feel  is  that  if  compulsory  motor  car  third-party 
insurance  came  into  effect,  the  public  would  get  the 
idea  that  if  they  were  injured  they  would  always  be 
able  to  recover  from  the  driver,  irrespective  of 
liability. 

7644.  Even  if  the  driver  was  held  not  to  be 
liable  ? — Yes.  The  idea  would  get  into  their  minds 
that  because  there  was  compulsory  insurance  they 
had  only  to  claim  to  get  compensation.  That,  of 
course,  would  not  be  so. 

7645.  I do  not  think  that  is  proposed.  What 

is  proposed  is  that  where  a driver  is  held  to  have 
been  liable  there  should  be  some  guarantee  that  he 
could  ■p®'y  sum  awarded  against  him  ? — Yes, 

and  what  we  feel  is  that  there  would  be  so  many 
more  claims  that  the  expenses  would  go  up.  The 
ignorant  iiublic  would  think  that  so  long  as  they  put 
in  a claim  they  could  recover,  and  up  would  go  the 
expenses  and  the  premimns. 

7646.  You  think  there  would  be  so  many  more 
oases  to  fight  that  the  expenses  would  go  up  and, 
therefore,  you  would  be  compelled  to  raise  the 
premiums  ? — Yes. 
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7647.  I think  you  say  that  many  policies  carry  a 
rebate  of  premium  to  the  assm’ed  by  reason  of  the 
warranty  “ owner  only  driving  ” ? — Yes. 

7648.  If  somebody  else  were  driving  the  oar 
the  warranty  would  have  been  broken,  and  a claim 
would  be  refused  ? — The  policy  would  be  invalid. 

7649.  Therefore,  in  that  case  the  public  would  not 
get  the  compensation  that  they  had  expected  ? — That 
is  so. 

7660.  You  hold  that  those  obligations,  which  you 
set  out  very  clearly  in  the  Memorandum,  viz.,  to 
give  correct  and  truthful  answers  on  his  proposal 
form,  to  maintain  his  vehicle  in  a condition  suitable 
for  its  safe  employment  on  the  road,  and  to  allow 
his  car  to  be  driven  only  by  a licensed  driver,  are 
fair  conditions  which  make  for  safety  ? — Yes. 

7661.  You  further  point  out  in  paragraph  4 that 
no  policy  would  protect  the  public  against  injuries 
caused  by  the  law-breaker.  I suppose  by  that  you 
mean  the  motor  thief  ? — Yes. 

7652.  The  man  who  is  euphemistically  termed 
‘‘  the  unauthorised  boiTower  of  a car  ” ? — Yes. 

7663.  If  insirrance  were  made  compulsory  it  would 
be  necessary,  would  it  not,  for  provision  to  be  made 
for  those  persons  whom  you  would  be  unwilling  to 
insure  ? I suppose  there  are  certain  proposals  made 
to  you  which  you  refuse  to  accept  owing  to  the  record 
of  the  proposer  ? — Yes,  there  is  what  we  commonly 
call  a “blacklist”. 

7654.  You  say  that  under  a compulsory  scheme  the 
insurance  of  those  persons  must  be  provided  for, 
but  if  they  are  such  bad  drivers  that  none  of 
your  people  would  insure  them,  would  it  be  any 
disadvantage  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
on  the  road  at  all  ? — No,  I thinlr  they  are  better  off 
the  road. 

7655.  If  they  could  only  get  a licence  if  they  were 
insured,  and  nobody  would  insure  them,  then  they 
could  not  get  on  the  road  ? — But  an  individual  would 
possibly  be  deprived  of  his  livelihood. 

7656.  Yes,  but  according  to  the  theory  about 
him,  his  livelihood  is  earned  at  the  danger  of  the 
public  ? — Yes,  but  he  can  get  a living  to-day  whether 
insured  or  not.  He  would  have  a grievance  if  he 
could  not  get  a living  without  being  insured. 

7657.  You  say  that  if  some  arrangement  is  made 
to  insure  those  people,  it  must  result  in  a general  rise 
in  insurance  rates.  I would  like  to  know  why  you 
say  “ a general  rise  ”.  Supposing  these  people  are 
insured  in  some  other  way,  a risk  that  you  refuse  your- 
selves is  accepted  by  some  other  office,  why  should 
there  be  a rise  of  jsremium  to  other  comparatively 
safe  people  ? — We  might  not,  but  the  others  who  took 
on  what  we  call  the  recldess  man  would  have  to  raise 
their  j)remiimis. 

7658.  They  would  raise  their  premiums  to  those 
people  ? — If  they  have  a bad  record,  they  have  to 
raise  the  premuuns  to  the  good  people  and  make 
the  good  people  pay  for  the  bad. 

7659.  It  would  not  result  in  your  increasing  your 
premium,  woidd  it  ? — It  might.  I do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  of  these  reckless  peo]Dle  would 
be  who  could  not  m the  ordinary  way  get  insured. 

7660.  But  if  you  were  clear  of  them,  I do  not 
see  why  you  should  raise  your  rates  to  the  others  ? — • 
We  might  be  forced  to  take  these  oases  we  do  not 
want.  If  an  agent  brings  you  a big  class  of  business, 
you  may  have  90  per  cent,  of  what  are  called  good 
risks,  but  you  might  have  to  take  10  per  cent,  of 
risks  that  caimot  get  insured  elsewhere.  It  may 
well  be  that  we  would  have  to  put  our  rates  up  all 
round. 

7661.  If  this  insurance  were  made  compulsory,  do 
you  think  that  it  would  result  in  a general  rise  in 
rates  ? — I think  it  is  quite  likely. 


7662.  You  say  in  paragraph  6,  and  I think  we  all 
agree  with  you,  that  the  prevention  of  accidents  is 
more  important  than  paying  compensation  after  the 
accident  has  taken  place.  I see  you  suggest  that  the 
experience  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  regards 
compulsory  insurance  has  shown  a heavy  increase 
in  accidents.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  evidence 
of  that  ? — No,  we  got  that  information  from  an 
“ Insurance  Gazette  ” which  was  forwarded  to  Lloyd’s 
for  the  information  of  its  members.  That  is  where 
that  paragraph  came  from. 

7663.  And  you  also  say  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  the  State  has  resigned  ? — That  is  so. 

7664.  You  also  say  your  information  is  that  there 
has  been  a marked  increase  in  reckless  driving  and 
bogus  third-party  claims  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  was 
stated  in  the  Gazette. 

7665.  Then  you  refer  to  the  point  that  the  better 
plan  is  to  concentrate  on  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
You  say — and  this  has  been  suggested  by  other 
people — that  there  should  be  a definite  right  of  way 
for  main  roads  over  secondary  roads.  Is  it  your 
experience  that  a great  percentage  of  accidents  are 
caused  at  cross  roads  ? — Yes,  to  a great  extent. 

7666.  Do  you  believe  that  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  driving  ability  and  physical  fitness  of 
drivers  ? — Yes. 

7667.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a test  of  driving  ability  ? 
— Yes. 

7668.  A test  of  competence  and  knowledge  of  how  to 
manipulate  a oar  ? — Yes. 

7669.  Do  you  reaUy  think  that  is  of  much  value  ? 
— Yes.  I have  always  thought  that  hcences  should 
be  issued  on  the  lines  of  passports. 

7670.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  that  kind  of  test  is  not  of  much  value, 
that  the  really  important  thing  is  not  knowledge  or 
even  skill  but  what  is  called  “ road  sense,”  which  can 
only  be  obtahied  on  the  road.  However,  the  view 
that  yoru’  friends  take  is  that  a test  of  that  sort 
would  be  useful  ? — Yes. 

7671.  And  also  a test  of  physical  fitness  ? — Yes. 

7672.  You  mention  in  paragraph  8 the  raising  of  the 
age  limit.  I tliink  it  is  now  14  years  for  motor 
cycles  and  17  years  for  motor  cars.  What  increase 
would  you  suggest  ? — ^We  think  the  motor  cycle  age 
limit  shoidd  be  put  up  to  the  motor  car  limit. 

7673.  Up  to  17  ?— Yes. 

7674.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a large  percentage 
of  the  accidents  occur  with  motor  cycles  ? — I think 
a lot  of  them  occur  through  oars  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  motor  cycles. 

7675.  They  are  indirectly  the  cause  ? — Cutting-in, 
and  endangering  the  driving  of  the  car  through 
outting-in. 

7676.  You  put  that  down  largely  to  the  youthful- 
ness and  inexperience  of  the  drivers  ? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  also  to  my  own  personal 
experience. 

7677.  Anybody  can  get  a licence  to  drive  a motor 
cycle  at  the  age  of  14  ? — Yes,  even  if  he  has  but  one 
arm  and  one  eye. 

7678.  You  say  that  something  should  be  done  to 
rediroe  the  long  horns  worked  in  certain  cases  by 
drivers  of  char-a-bancs,  omnibuses,  and  so  on.  Have 
you  found  a number  of  accidents  due  to  that  cause  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  been  our  experience  in  investigating  claims 
regarding  char-a-bancs  and  omnibuses  that  the  driver 
very  often  has  practically  admitted  that  he  had 
worked  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
or  whatever  hour  it  was,  that  he  was  dead  beat,  and 
probably  got  a bit  careless. 

7679.  In  paragraph  10  you  give  us  a rather 
interesting  figure.  You  say  that  it  is  estimated  that 
over  96  per  cent,  of  licensed  motor  vehicles, 
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excluding  motor  cycles,  already  oariy  insurance,  and 
by  insurance  I suppose  you  mean  that  sort  of  general 
insurance  which  includes  third-party  risks  ? — Yes. 

7680.  Wliere  did  you  get  that  figure  of  95  per  cent, 
from  ? — ^We  got  it  from  our  claims  experience.  It  is 
rough  and  ready  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  was  arrived 
at  by  excluding  such  concerns  as  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company  who  riui  their  own  fund. 

7681.  You  mean  they  cany  their  own  insurance  ? — 
Yes,  and  there  are  many  others  who  do  the  same. 
Those  are  excluded.  Taking  the  ordinary  motoring 
public  and  the  small  concerns,  out  experience  has 
been  in  investigating  claims  that  nearly  95  per  cent, 
of  them  have  been  insmed. 

7682.  What  percentage  of  motor  cycles  are  insru'ed  ? 
— That  does  not  include  motor  cycles. 

7683.  No,  but  when  you  come  to  motor  cycles 

. . . . ? — ^I  know  notlihrg  about  motor  cycles. 

7684.  You  do  not  insure  them  ? — Vi~e  do  not  take 
them  on. 

7685.  Of  course,  it  is  the  uninsmed  5 per  cent, 
who  do  the  damage  ? — ^Yes. 

,7686.  And  you  must  admit  it  is  a very  hard  case  if 
a young  man,  perhaps  a prospective  bread  wumer,  is 
injured  for  life,  is  awarded  heavy  compensation  by 
the  jury,  and  is  then  unable  to  get  any  compensation 
at  all  ? — ^He  would  not  necessarily  get  it  if  the  partj’' 
who  injured  him  was  uisured. 

7687.  He  would  if  the  party  observed  the  conditions 
and  was  held  liable  ? — ^Yes,  and  was  liable. 

7688.  I do  not  know  that  anybody  is  suggesting 
that  an  Insurance  Company  ought  to  pay  hi  the  case 
where  a driver  was  not  liable.  I do  not  Imow  that 
anybody  has  suggested  that  ? — ^That  would  mean  a 
very  heavy  increase  in  premiums. 

7689.  A pedestrian  might  walk  straight  into  a car 
so  that  the  driver  was  unable  to  do  anythmg,  and  in 
that  case  the  fault  would  be  entirely  that  of  the 
pedestrian.  In  such  a case  nobody,  I think,  would 
suggest  that  he  should  receive  compensation  ? — 
No.  , 

7690.  In  paragraph  11  you  suggest  that  if  there  is 
to  be  compulsory  insurance  hi  the  case  of  motorists,  it 
should  apply  to  all  drivers  of  other  Vehicles,  such  as 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  cyclists,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

7691.  Contractors  and  those  with  horse  vans  ? — 
Yes. 

7692.  Then,  I may  take  it  that  the  Underwriters 
of  Lloyd’s  are  definitely  opposed  to  this  proposal  ? 
— ^We  are. 

7693.  You  have  no  other  suggestion  to  make  to  get 
over  this  great  injustice  that  does  arise  in  certain 
oases  ? — ^No,  I do  not  see  how  you  can  get  over  it.  We 
feel  that  so  many  people  are  insured  that  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  If  this  compulsory  third-party 
insurance  comes  mto  force,  as  I said  before,  the  injm’ed 
party  will  always  claim  and  think  he  is  entitled  to 
claim  whether  the  driver  was  negligent  or  not.  Up 
will  go  the  costs,  and  up  will  go  the  premiums. 

7694.  I think  the  public  would  fairly  soon  find 
out  that  it  would  be  no  use  claiming  unless  it  could  be 
held  that  the  driver  was  responsible  ? — 1 think  for  a 
year  or  two  it  would  probably  be  rather  expensive. 

7695.  Yes,  but  you  have  to  put  against  that  the 
fact  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  very  serious 
damage  done  now,  and  no  compensation  is  obtainable  ? 
— ^That  is  so,  but  I believe  that  in  about  50  per  cent, 
of  the  accidents  there  is  no  legal  liability. 

7696.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? — 
No,  thank  you. 

7697.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : Does  your  objection  to 
compulsory  insurance  apply  to  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  public  service  vehicles,  such  as  omnibuses  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ? — It  applies  generally. 


7698.  {Chairman):  I think  l\Ir.  Leaimonth  put  the 
question  for  this  reason.  In  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  circulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  it  is 
proposed  that  public  service  vehicles  should  be 
compulsorily  insured,  but  not  private  cars  ? — ^Yes. 

7699.  You  object  to  that  ? — ^Yes. 

7700.  {Mr.  Montague)  : You  say  that  95  jeer  cent, 
of  motorists,  excluding  motor  cyclists,  are  already 
msured  against  third-party  risks  ? — ^Yes. 

7701.  Which  leaves  5 i^er  cent,  of  people  that  you 
would  regard  as  midesirable  risks  ? — ^No,  I should  not 
say  they  are  all  midesirable.  Of  that  5 per  cent, 
there  might  be  a proportion  wdiich  choose  to  run  their 
own  risks  and  do  not  msure. 

7702.  So  that  really  the  nmnber  of  imdeshables 
would  be  somethmg  imder  5 per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  ? — I should  say  it  would  be  small. 

7703.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  the  number  is  so  small 
as  to  be  mider  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  nmnber  of  motor- 
ists, wdiy  do  you  say  it  would  not  be  possible  to  handle 
the  situation  by  charging  these  black-listed  people  a 
Mgher  premimn  without  there  bemg  any  need  to 
increase  the  premiums  generally  ? — -The  margin  of 
profit  is  so  small  now’  that  anything  additional  w’ould 
tend  to  mcrease  the  premium. 

7704.  But  you  have  admitted  it  is  mider  5 iier  cent, 
of  the  total  ? — ^Yes. 

7705.  You  could  mcrease  the  premiums  of  the 
midesirable  people  ? — ^Yes,  but  if  they  still  contuiued 
to  cause  accidents  we  would  have  to  increase  the 
premimns  of  the  good  people  to  pay  for  the  bad.  We 
might  get  one  bad  man,  whom  w'e  were  bold  enough  to 
take  on,  bruighig  in  a claun  for  £10,000. 

7706.  Under  a scheme  of  compulsory  third-party 
insurance,  if  a man  has  as  bad  a record  as  that — and 
he  must  have  a record  before  you  consider  him — 
there  is  no  proposal  that  you  should  be  compelled  to 
msure  him  ? — ^No. 

7707.  Why  should  he  be  insured  in  that  case  ? 
Why  should  he  have  a licence  ? — ^If  this  scheme  comes 
in  he  could  not  get  a driving  licence,  and  therefore 
could  not  get  a livelihood. 

7708.  Do  you  think  people  are  so  bad  that  a fraction 
of  5 per  cent,  will  make  very  much  difference,  and 
havmg  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  public  should  such 
a man  be  allowed  to  get  a livelihood  m that  way  ? — 
If  we  admit  the  5 per  cent. , in  a year’s  time  it  would 
possibly  be  a very  much  greater  percentage  with  the 
enormous  mcrease  of  motorists. 

7709.  You  say  that  -with  the  mcrease  of  motorists 
the  percentage  would  be  greater  ? — ^If  you  admit  the 
5 per  cent,  reckless  people,  that  percentage  might 
easily  be  greater  in  a year’s  time. 

7710.  Because  of  the  mcrease  of  motor  tiaffic  ? — ■ 
Possibly. 

7711.  But  the  percentage  would  be  a jjeroeirtage  of 
the  motor  traffic  ? — Not  necessarily. 

7712.  Excuse  my  suggesting  that  the  answer  “Not 
necessarily  ” does  not  take  us  very  much  further. 
It  seems  to  me  very  obvious  ? — ^This  5 per  cent,  is  a 
tentative  percentage,  and  I do  not  admit  that  5 per 
cent,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  bad  risks. 

7713.  But  you  said  it  was  rmder  5 per  cent.  You 
said  that  a proportion  of  the  5 per  cent,  would  be 
insured  ? — This  6 per  cent,  of  ours  does  not  cover 
people  who  are  not  insured.  There  may  be  a very 
big  percentage  of  people  who  are  not  insm’ed  because 
they  camrot  get  insm’ance,  but  we  arrived  at  that 
95  per  cent,  from  taking  our  claims  experience  where 
we  have  had  accidents.  In  arriving  at  that  figure  we 
did  not  take  into  account  concerns  such  as  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  and  other  big  concerns. 
The  number  of  laeople  who  are  driving  with  a licence 
and  not  insrued  is  not  known  to  me. 

7714.  Am  I to  gather  that  this  figm-e  of  96  per  cent, 
as  being  an  estimate  of  those  insured  is  one  to  argue 
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about  ? — Of  the  people  insured  by  us  at  Lloyd’s. 
It  is  only  our  experience  at  Lloyd’s  from  our  claims 
records. 

7715.  Of  the  people  insured  by  you  ? — ^In  accidents 
with  other  cars  we  found  that  95  per  cent,  of  the 
people  were  both  iirsured. 

7716.  It  is  rather  an  uncertain  figure  ? — Yes  ; it  is 
rough  and  ready. 

7717.  Of  the  5 per  cent,  you  say  that  a proportion 
are  insurable,  so  that  it  is  a fraction  of  6 per  cent.  If 
that  figure  is  approximately  correct,  there  is  only  a 
fraction  of  5 per  cent,  of  people  who  would  be  black- 
listed ? — No,  I do  not  quite  admit  that.  There  might 
be  100,000  drivers  to-day  not  insured  because  they 
cannot  get  insurance.  I cannot  tell. 

7718.  That  would  make  the  percentage  less  ? — 
It  is  only  om  experience  from  people  we  have  taken 
on  for  insurance  purposes. 

7719.  I take  it  that  figure  is  put  in  with  some 
purpose,  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  that  it  is  a 
reasonable  calculation  ? — It  is. 

7720.  If  it  is  a reasonable  calculation,  you  are  saying 
there  is  only  a fraction  of  5 per  cent,  of  the  total 
motoring  fraternity  who  would  be  black-listed  by 
you  ? — ^No,  I do  not  say  black-listed. 

7721.  You  used  the  term  “ black-listed  ” — ^unde- 
sirable ? — This  percentage  is  our  experience  qua 
claims.  Wlren  we  have  had  an  accident  through  a 
collision  with  another  motor  car  our  experience  is  that 
in  95  cases  out  of  100  both  parties  are  insured. 

7722.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  figure 
is  not  a representative  one  ? — ^No. 

7723.  I am  working  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is 
representative.  If  that  is  so,  only  a fraction  of  the 
5 per  cent,  are  in  the  category  you  suggest  ? — Yes. 

7724.  Do  you  seriously  suggest  to  the  Commission 
that  the  risks  represented  by  that  small  fraction  are 
so  great  that  if  they  were  all  compelled  to  be  insured, 
and  you  were  compelled  to  take  them,  that  you  would 
have  to  put  up  the  premiums  on  everybody  else’s 
policies  ? — ^Yes. 

7725.  On  the  other  hand,  you  suggest  that  you 
must  take  them  because  they  are  people  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  get  a living  owing  to  lack  of  a 
licence  ? — ^Yes. 

7726.  I suggest  there  is  some  contradiction  there. 
If  they  are  so  bad  that  you  will  not  accept  them,  and 
the  acceptation  of  them  would  make  such  a difference 
to  your  general  premiiuns,  then  surely  they  are  too 
bad  for  anybody  to  admit  their  right  to  a licence,  even 
with  the  excuse  of  getting  a living  ? — Supposing  we 
had  no  black  list  and  we  had  taken  on  everybody, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  I suggest  that  the  figure 
95  might  be  85  or  even  75.  I cannot  tell. 

7727.  I do  not  quite  follow  that.  I can  only  take 
the  figure  you  have  given  here  ? — That  figure  is  where 
the  selection  has  been  cautious. 

7728.  You  exclude  motor  cyclists  from  jmur 
calculations  for  the  reason  that  you  do  not  accept 
them  ? — ^We  do  not  accept  them,  as  a rule.  I do  not 
say  there  are  not  individual  cases,  but  we  do  not  go 
in  for  motor  cycle  insurance  as  such. 

7729.  Is  there  any  special  reason  for  that  ? — We 
have  always  looked  upon  them  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  whole  of  the  mechanically  propelled  veliicles, 
from  the  pomt  of  view  of  insurance.  I thmk  I am 
right  in  saying  that  motor  cycle  insurance,  as  such, 
has  been  very  unprofitable. 

7730.  In  the  case  of  compulsory  third-party 
insurance,  ruiless  motor  cycles  wex’e  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  would  mean  puttmg 
that  particular  class  on  to  the  insurance  companies, 
and  that  again  would  mean  that  for  motor  cycles  a 
very  high  premium  would  have  to  be  charged  ? — 
Very. 


7731.  What  is  your  view  of  the  suggestion , of  this 
branch  of  insurance,  having  been  made  compulsory, 
being  taken  over  by  a >State  Department  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a dreadful  mistake. 

7732.  Why  ? — ^First  of  all  I tlrink  its  cost  would 
be  increased. 

7733.  Why  do  you  think  that  ? — ^My  humble 
opinion  is  that  when  the  Government  take  over  any 
concern  of  this  description,  one  generally  finds  that 
costs  are  increased. 

7734.  Generally?  Why  generally? — ^I  can  cite 
cases. 

7735.  Would  you  say  that  of  the  insurance  business 
of  Australia  ? — ^I  do  not  know  much  about  that. 

7736.  Would  you  say  that  of  the  banking  business 
of  Birmingham  ? — 1 do  not  know  anything  about 
that.  If  I may  make  myself  plain  ? Take  Lloyd’s, 
for  example.  We  run  motor  oar  insurance  under  the 
same  roof  and  with  the  same  staff  as  we  do  fire, 
burglary,  marine  and  every  other  insurance.  If  the 
Government  were  to  run  motor  oar  insmance,  as  such, 
and  no  other,  I think  it  might  well  be  the  cost  would 
go  up  in  that  particular  class  of  business  because  it 
is  only  one  section  of  the  insmance  business.  We  can 
put  a clerk  who  does  fire  insurance  on  to  motor  oar 
insurance  when  the  fire  department  is  slack  and  so 
use  Ms  services. 

7737.  Cordd  not  a clerk  of,  say,  the  Post  Office,  or 
the  Savings  Bank,  do  insurance  work  ? — I should 
think  he  would  have  to  have  insurance  experience. 

7738.  Certainly,  but  that  is  a matter  of  engagement, 
surely  ? — It  is  not  easy  now. , 

7739.  (Major  Oraivfurd)  : One  point  which  I do 
not  in  the  least  want  to  press  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Commission  or  yourself,  but  following  on  your 
recorded  opinion,  is  it  a fact  that  the  State  during 
the  War  undertook  shipping  insurance,  to  some 
extent  ? — Yes,  Sir,  they  did. 

7740.  Was  your  opinion  borne  out  then  ? — That  was 
managed,  if  my  memory  is  right,  by  the  insurance 
companies.  They  acted  as  agents. 

7741.  With  regard  to  motor  cycles,  is  this  what 
you  mean,  that  if  you  accepted  motor  cycle  insurance, 
the  premiums  you  would  have  to  charge,  from  your 
experience,  would  be  so  high  that  it  would  kill  the 
business  ? — I think  it  would. 

7742.  It  might  kill  the  motor  cycle  ? — I tliinli  it 
would. 

7743.  May  I ask  you  this  question  ? Do  the 
opimons  you  are  expressuig  represent  the  general 
opinion  of  Lloyd’s  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

7744.  They  are  opinions  you  are  authorised  to 
express  ? — -Yes,  Sir. 

7745.  With  regard  to  this  rather  difficult  95  per 
cent.,  perhaps  we  can  get  a little  more  light  on  the 
suggestion  you  are  making.  First  of  all,  apart  from 
the  95  per  cent.,  does  the  remaining  5 per  cent,  cover 
the  undesirables,  the  careless,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  type  of  person  who  is  not  very  particular  about 
his  driving  ? — Yes,  I think  it  must  include  them  all. 

7746.  That  is  your  impression  ? — Yes. 

7747.  You  say  that  percentage  might  be  increased  ; 
do  you  mean  by  that  that  if  the  motoring  habit 
increases  the  class  of  people  who  may  take  to  it  now 
will  not  be  the  cream  of  the  motoring  community  ? — 
Yes. 

7748.  As  you  go  on  the  standard  decreases  and, 
therefore,  the  percentage  increases  ? — As  motoring 
gets  cheaper  the  class  of  driver  will  get  worse. 

7749.  It  is  not  only  a question  of  cheapness,  but 
keenness  on  motoring  generally ; everybody  will 
joy-ride  and,  therefore,  you  fear  your  business  will 
get  bigger  and  it  will  aSect  your  costs  1 — That  is 
right. 
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7750.  Wo\ild  it  be  possible  for  yoir  to  give  us  a 
little  more  information  about  this  experience  of 
Massachusetts  ? — I can  produce  the  paper  if  you  so 
desire. 

(CJiairtnan)  : I think  that  would  be  helpful. 

7751.  (Major  Orawfurd)  : On  quite  another  point, 
you  expressed  an  opinion  about  licences  with  regard 
to  competence  and  fitness,  and  you  instanced 
passports  ? — Yes. 

7752.  Surely  there  is  this  difficulty  about  the  pass- 
port system  ? It  is  intended  to  keep  out  undesirables, 
but  the  fact  that  there  is  a passport  system  gives  a 
greater  facility  to  the  undesirable  who  gets  hold  of  a 
passport  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I did  not  make  myself 
quite  clear.  I do  not  wish  to  compare  it  to  the  pass- 
port as  such.  YTiat  I mean  is  I should  like  to  see 
licences  obtained  only  after  some  sort  of  test  and  with 
a photograph. 

7753.  Even  so  I think  the  parallel  holds  good. 

I am  suggesting  that  if  you  have  a system  of 
certifioates  of  competence  and  physical  fitness  and 
you  in  yom’  business  have  to  deal  with  a claim,  the 
fact  that  such  a certificate  is  produced  on  the  opposing 
side  may  tend  to  uivalidate  a claim  ? — Yes. 

7754.  You  realise  that  ? — Yes. 

7755.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Yom  rates  are  framed 
on  averages,  are  they  not  ? — On  past  records,  yes. 

7756.  And,  therefore,  the  rate  you  are  able  to 
quote  to  the  95  per  cent,  of  people  whom  you  say 
already  insiu'e  is  produced  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  5 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

7757.  So  the  inclusion  of  the  5 per  cent,  would 
upset  yom  averages  ? — Possibly. 

7758.  That  is  what  you  meant,  I take  it,  when  you 
said  that  the  inclusion  of  some  who  are  now  excluded 
because  they  are  undesirable  would  cause  the  level 
of  aU  to  rise  ? — Possibly. 

7759.  (Lord  Clarendon) : -Would  it  be  true  to  say 
that  the  worst  risk  insmanee  companies  have  to 
bear  is  the  insmanee  as  far  as  motors  are  concerned  ? — 
You  mean,  as  a class  of  insurance  ? 

7760.  Yes  ? — ^No,  I would  not  say  that. 

7761.  You  said  that  the  margin  of  profit  insofar  as 
motor  insmanee  is  concerned  was  very  small  ? — 
Yes. 

7762.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  that 
margin  of  profit  is  over  the  whole  amount  of  business 
done  ? — No,  I am  afraid  not. 

7763.  You  have  no  statistics  ? — I can  get  my  own 
statistics  at  the  office,  but  I have  not  got  it  in  my  head. 
I was  speaking  generally. 

7764.  Is  the  motor  insmanee  part  of  yom  business 
kept  separate  from  the  fire,  bmglary,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Yes. 

7766.  You  cannot  give  us,  from  memory,  any  idea 
what  that  margin  of  profit  is  ? — I can  give  you  a rough 
idea.  It  has  not  been  5 per  cent,  for  a good  many 
years. 

7766.  Just  two  other  questions  on  this  point. 
What  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  people  who 
are  insmed  -svith  you  against  motor  risks  put  in 
claims,  on  an  average  ? Could  you  give  us  any  idea 
of  that  ? — I do  not  thinlr  that  is  a question  I can 
answer,  because  a lot  of  people  who  have  a small 

■ accident  do  not  claim.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  a stupid  little  claim  and  im- 
mediately put  it  in.  That  is  a very  difficult  question 
to  answer  because  we  should  not  have  the  Imowledge. 
I know  there  are  people  who  may  injure  a child  and 
■will  give  the  father  a five  pound  note  and  drive  on 
and  the  thing  is  finished  with.  In  other  oases,  of 
course,  they  give  the  name  and  address,  and  the 
insmanee  company  have  got  to  see  them  through. 

7767.  What  would  that  percentage  work  out  at  ? — ■ 
I could  not  tell  you. 


7768.  (Lord  N orthampio7i)  : Can  you  tell  us  the 

number  of  people  who  are  on  this  black  list  ? I 
imagine  you  have  a list  at  Lloyd’s  and  the  other 
insurance  companies  would  have  a list  to  which  they 
add  from  time  to  time  aird  which  they  share  between 
them  ? — Not  quite  that. 

7769.  I imagine  you  have  a number  of  people  on 
the  list  ? — Not  quite  that.  Lloyd’s,  as  Lloyd’s,  would 
not  have  one  list.  That  is  to  say,  the  various  under- 
■wi’iting  agents  practising  motor  oar  insmanee  would 
have  their  own  lists  and  they  would  not  necessarily 
show  them  to  one  another,  although  in  some  cases 
they  might. 

7770.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  perfectly  possible  for 
a dangerous  chiver  to  be  on  the  black  list  of  one  in- 
smance  company  and  yet  be  insured  by  another 
company  ? — That  is  quite  possible. 

7771.  That  seems  to  me  rather  unwise  from  a busi- 
ness point  of  view  ? — It  is,  but  there  is  so  much 
competition  and  jealousy  between  them  that  I am 
afraid  there  is  not  a great  amount  of  co-operation. 

7772.  You  caimot  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the 
munber  on  that  list  ?• — No. 

7773.  I suppose  the  number  is  infinitesimal  really  ; 
one  in  ten  thousand  drivers,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 
— I could  not  tell  you. 

7774.  I think  it  was  rather  assumed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  that  this  5 per  cent,  we  have 
been  talking  aboixt  are  all  dangerous  drivers,  whereas 
there  is  no  evidence  to  that  effect  at  all  ? — No,  there 
is  not  ; I do  not  suggest  that. 

7775.  There  may  be  just  as  many  dangerous  drivers 
among  the  other  95  jjer  cent.  ? — I quite  agree. 

7776.  Do  you  di-wde  your  motor  vehicles  into 
classes,  so  far  as  risk  is  concerned  ? That  is  to  say, 
probably  a steam  roller  would  be  a very  small  risk 
indeed,  whereas  a 100-horse  power  racing  car  would  be 
a very  severe  risk  ? — We  do  have  various  classes, 
private  cars,  private  hire  cars  and  char-a-bancs,  track- 
less trollies  and  so  on. 

7777.  How  do  they  come  in  order  of  precedence  ? 
Are  char-a-bancs  more  dangerous  than  private  cars  ? 
— Yes.  I think  anyone  would  prefer  to  insure  a 
private  car  to  a char-a-banc. 

7778.  The  char-a-banc,  according  to  the  number  of 
seats,  would  be  the  most  expensive  ? — The  larger  the 
number  of  seats  the  bigger  the  premium,  and  then  the 
districts  come  into  the  picture,  of  course.  The  hillier 
the  district,  the  bigger  the  premium. 

7779.  You  have  no  evidence  to  give  us  about  motor 
cycles  at  all  ? — I Imow  nothing  about  them. 

7780.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  accidents  due  to  negligence  of  the  driver  ; that  is 
to  say,  in  how  many  oases  is  the  insured  liable  ? I 
believe  the  statistics  show  that  in  50  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  where  there  is  an  accident  the  owner  is  not 
liable  ; therefore  it  would  be  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
where  he  was  liable. 

7781.  In  cases  between  you  and  other  companies 
where  both  clients  are  insured,  do  you  go  into  the 
question  of  liability  at  all,  or  do  you  just  agree  to 
halve  the  damage  ? — There  are  various  agreements 
with  some  companies  ; it  may  be  with  other  insurarice 
companies,  or  it  may  be  with  motor  companies  who 
are  not  insured.  We  have  what  we  call  a knock-for- 
knock  agreement  to  save  legal  expenses.  We  pay 
fifty /fifty  and  say  no  more,  but  we  have  not  that 
bargain  in  every  case.  In  fact,  I should  think  in  the 
majority  of  oases  we  have  not  got  such  a bargain- 
You  can  only  have  such  an  arrangement  with  big 
concerns  such  as  insurance  companies  and  big  bus 
concerns.  You  cannot  have  it  with  private  people. 
If  two  cars  have  smashed  and  we  have  insured  one 
and,  we  will  say,  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  ha,ve 
insured  the  other,  if  we  had  got  an  agreement  witli 
them  we  would  not  go  into  the  question  which  oar  was 
liable  ; we  would  simply  pay  fifty/flfty. 
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7782.  So  that  in  about  half  the  cases  the  question 
of  the  liability  of  the  driver  does  not  come  in  at  all  ? — 
No. 

7783.  Your  rates  have  to  cover  any  damage  whether 
the  driver  is  liable  or  not  ? — Oh  no,  we  only  pay 
where  the  driver  is  negligent,  but  I say  in  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  where  there  is  an  accident  the 
driver  is  not  liable  because  he  has  not  been  neghgent. 

7784.  In  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  you  do  not  argue 
whether  he  is  liable  or  not  ? — Oh  yes,  there  must 
be  liability,  but  the  only  question  to  decide  is  “ Who 
pays  ? ” If  there  are  two  oars  involved  in  a collision 
we  do  not  put  it  all  on  the  one  ear  ; we  go  fifty /fifty  ; 
but  there  must  be  legal  liability. 

7785.  On  one  of  the  drivers  ? — Yes. 

7786.  (Major  Astor)  : In  the  case  of  compulsory 
insurance,  you  would  have  a different  rate  of  premium 
as  between  motor  cycles  and  motor  cars,  for  instance  ? 
— The  rates  for  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  are  very 
different  to-day.  The  cycle,  of  course,  is  a lesser 
premium  than  the  car. 

7787.  If  there  were  a compulsory  scheme  of 
insurance,  would  you  have  different  premiums  for 
different  types  of  oars  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
differentiation  between  different  types  of  cars. 

7788.  And  between  drivers  who  had  passed 
successfully,  or  less  successfully,  this  test  you  were 
talking  about  ? There  would  be  different  premiums 
for  them  ? — I think  if  there  were  this  test  for  driving, 
the  tendency  would  be  not  to  increase  the  rates,  but 
not  necessarily  to  reduce  them.  I think  it  might 
reduce  the  danger  on  the  road. 

7789.  Would  that  apply  to  the  people  with  physical 
disabilities  ? — No.  That  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  authority,  whoever  it  was,  whether  they  were 
fit  to  have  a licence  or  not.  Personally,  I think  the 
man  with  one  eye  is  nearly  double  the  danger  of  the 
man  with  two  eyes. 

7790.  Have  you  any  figures  to  justify  that  state- 
ment ? — No,  none  whatever. 

7791.  Or  the  man  with  one  arm  ? — None  whatever. 

7792.  So  really  it  looks  as  if  the  one-eyed  man,  or 
the  one-armed  man,  or  the  one-legged  man,  although 
he  may  have  driven  some  years,  would  form  part  of 
this  knock-f or- knock  agreement  you  talk  about  ? — I, 
think  a deaf  man  driving  a ear  is  a very  grave  danger, 
especially  at  cross-roads. 

7793.  But  before  you  raised  the  premium  you 
would  presumably  want  some  figures  ? — Yes,  I agree. 

7794.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Can  you  give  us  any 
idea  what  premium  is  now  charged  for  the  ordinary 
motor  car  and  motor  cycle  ? — For  the  motor  car. 
Sir,  I think  the  premium  would  average  round  about 
£9.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  I 
will  tell  you  why.  Supposing  I personally  went  in 
for  the  smaller  type  of  oar,  such  as  the  Morris  or 
CitroSn,  my  average  would  be  very  much  lower  than 
that  of  my  competitor  if  he  went  in  for  the  Rolls- 
Royce  and  the  Lanohester.  If  I write  commercial 


vehicles  and  someone  else  does  not,  that  would  affect 
the  average,  but  if  you  take  the  average  of  the  private 
oar  I should  say  it  was  about  £9. 

7795.  And  the  motor  cycle  I — I have  not  much 
experience  there.  Sir,  I should  imagine  it  would  be 
about  half  that  figure,  but  I am  not  sure  on  that 
point  because  I am  not  interested  in  it. 

7796.  That  is  higher  ? — The  oar  is  higher  than 
the  cycle. 

7797.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : Comparatively  ? — I am 

talking  about  a comprehensive  premium,  not  a 
third-party  premium  only. 

7798.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I suppose  you  never 

take  a separate  premium  for  third-party  risks  ? — 
Only  on  very  rare  occasions. 

7799.  We  had  the  suggestion  made  to  us  recently 
that  when  a man  took  out  a licence  to  drive  he 
should  be  required  also  to  insure  himself  by  paying 
a premiiun  against  third-party  risks.*  That  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  licence  almost  prohibitive  ? — I 
should  think  it  would. 

7800.  Assuming  Parliament  decides  to  have  com- 
pulsory third-party  insxirance,  I suppose  Lloyd’s 
would  fall  into  line  and  take  on  the  business  ? — I 
thinlv  we  should  be  guided  by  what  others  did. 

7801.  There  would  not  be  any  conscientious 
objection  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

(Chairman)  : One  of  my  colleagues  wants  to  know 
about  the  black  list  you  mentioned.  What  has  a 
man  got  to  do  to  get  on  the  black  list  ? 

7802.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : What  is  the  quahfication  ? 
— It  may  be  that  he  has  been  run  in  twice  or  once 
even  for  being  drunk.  That  would  be  a very  good 
reason  for  putting  him  in  the  black  book. 

7803.  (Chairman)  : Take  the  case  where  there  is  no 
question  of  drunkenness,  but  where  a man  has  had, 
say,  three  accidents  in  a year  which  might  have  been 
purely  bad  luck.  Such  things  do  happen.  Everybody 
has  a run  of  bad  luck  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Would 
that  sort  of  thing  cause  you  to  put  a man  on  the 
black  list  ? — Not  necessarily.  Each  ease  is  decided 
on  its  merits. 

7804.  But  at  all  events  this  black  list  does  exist, 

and  naturally  you  are  very  careful,  you  refuse  to 
insure  them  ? — Yes.  If  the  imderwriter  has  a 

proposition  put  before  him  the  first  thing  he  would 
do  would  be  to  look  at  his  black  book,  and  if  he 
foimd  the  name  there  he  would  not  go  any  further. 

7805.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : May  I ask  a question 
following  on  that  ? Would  he  then  be  refused  ? — 
Yes. 

7806.  And  if  he  went  to  another  company  would 
not  the  first  question  they  would  ask  be — have  you 
been  refused  by  another  company  ? — Yes.  I should 
hke  to  add  that  this  black  book  is  not  an  iruiovation. 
It  does  not  only  apply  to  motor  car  insurance.  The 
fire  black  book  is  very  full  indeed,  I may  teU  you. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  verjr  much,  Mr.  Evans, 
for  coming  to  give  evidence. 

* Memo.  No.  24,  para.  11,  page  466. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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7807.  ( Clmirman)  : Mr.  M’Comiell,  you  are,  I 

imderstand,  the  London  Manager  of  the  Royal 
Insiu-ance  Company,  and  you  come  to  give  evidence 
upon  tliis  question  of  third-party  msmance  on  behalf 
of  the  Accident  Offices  Association  ? — Yes. 

7808.  And  Mr.  Wamsley  is  present  too  ? — ^May  I 
say  that  Mr.  Wamsley  is  here  as  a colleague  and  not  as 
a spectator,  and  there  may  be  matters  which  he  may  be 
able  to  answer  better  than  I can,  or  he  may  wish  to 
volunteer  some  supplementary  mformation.  I take 
it  there  is  no  objection  to  that,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
interfere  with  the  usual  procedure  ? 

7809.  Quite.  I will  put  the  questions  to  you,  and 
any  pomts  that  Mr.  Wamsley  can  deal  -with  better  than 
you  we  will  hear  from  liim,  and  also  anythmg  supple- 
mental that  he  may  have  to  say  ? — Thank  you. 

. 7810.  The  Association  has  submitted  tins  Memoran- 
dum to  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  27. 

MEMORANDUIM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Accident  Oeeices  Association. 


1.  Li  response  to  the  rec^uest  that  the  Members 
of  the  Accident  Offices  Association  should  submit 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  third-party 
insurance  in  connection  with  motor  vehicles,  we  wish 
to  state  that  the  Association  is  desirous  of  co-operating 
with  the  Royal  Commission  in  their  consideration  of 
this  difficult  problem,  and  of  giving  all  the  assistance 
in  its  power  as  well  as  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  any  information  it  may  have  regarding 
accidents  due  to  mechanically  driven  vehicles. 

2.  The  opinion  of  the  Members  of  the  Accident 
Offices  Association  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  contentions  which  have  been  put 
forward  by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  third- 
party  insurance  are  based  upon  an  unconscious 
exaggeration  of  the  evils  which  it  is  desired  to 
cure  ; a possible  misconception  of  the  Common 
Law  rights  of  third  parties  in  connection  with 
injuries  sustained  through  motor  vehicles  ; and 
an  erroneous  idea  that  beneficial  results  would 
follow  the  passing  of  a Law  such  as  is  suggested. 

(ii)  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  few 
motor  car  owners  neglect  to  insure.  Many  of 
those  who  do  not  insure  are  persons  or  firms  of 
substance  who  would  be  in  a position  to  meet 
their  obligations,  but  among  others  who  are 
uninsured  there  are  undoubtedly  some,  chiefly 
workmen  or  very  small  traders,  who  acquire 
cycles  or  second-hand  small  cars  very  cheaply 
and  use  them  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
to  and  from  their  work  or  in  earning  a livelihood. 
The  claims  hazard  in  this  class  is  light,  partly 
because  the  use  of  the  vehicle  is  restricted. 

(iii)  The  object  of  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
third  - party  insurance  is  presumably  to  make 
certain  that  compensation  will  be  available  to 
the  sufferer  or  sufferers  from  an  accident.  As 
will  be  shown  later,  this  object  would  not  be 
attained. 

(iv)  The  real  problem  is  the  reduction  or  avoid- 
ance of  accidents.  This  problem  would  not  be 
solved  by  compulsory  insurance,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  more  effective  to 
endeavour  to  remove  all  foolhardy  and  irre- 
sponsible drivers  from  the  roads,  rather  than  to 
create  the  impression  that  by  relying  upon 
insurance  to  relieve  them  of  financial  liability 
they  have  no  further  responsibility  for  the  results 
of  their  recklessness.  Prevention  should  not  be 
subordinated  to  indemnity.  A suggestion  origi- 


nating m the  United  States  has  been  expressed 
“ Let  the  motto  be  : — ‘ Stop  the  killer  ’ — not 
— ‘ Pay  if  you  kill 

(v)  Third-party  insurance  is  so  generally 
effected  m this  country  that  there  is  no  real  need 
for  compulsion.  What  has  been  done  in  a few 
other  coimtries  forms  no  precedent  as  the  plan 
of  insuring  against  third-party  risks  is,  as  shown 
hereafter,  much  less  general  in  foreign  countries 
than  in  this  country,  and  this  was  luidoubtedly 
the  case  in  those  countries  -where  compulsory 
msm’ance  has  been  introduced.  In  this  country 
practically  all  motor  insm-ance  is  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  laio-wn  as  comprehensive  cover, 
i.e.,  including  third-party  and  other  ■ general 
risks  ; m fact,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
obtahi  insm’ance  m a form  which  excluded  cover 
against  third-party  liability.  In  no  country 
where  insurance  against  third-party  risks  has 
been  made  compulsory  was  the  experiment  of 
anything  like  such  magnitude  as  it  would  be 
here. 

3.  It  may  be  convenient  to  divide  further  comments 
on  the  subject  into  three  headings  : — 

(а)  The  effect  on  the  public. 

(б)  The  effect  on  Insm-ance  Companies. 

(c)  The  experience  in  other  countries. 

(a)  CoMPULSOEY  Insdeance  as  it  Afpeots 
THE  Public. 

4.  The  suggestion  of  compulsory  third-party  insm- 
ance  for  motorists  may  be  assumed  to  arise  because 
in  certain  instances  the  victims  of  accidents  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  compensation  to  which  they 
are  legally  entitled  for  mjuries  sustained.  _ But  the 
question  is  whether  such  cases  are  sufficient  in  number 
or  whether  their  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
accidents  is  sufficient  to  warrant  such  radical  legis- 
lation. Evidence  that  the  number  of  uninsmed 
cars  is  much  less  than  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
case  is  provided  by  a friendly  arrangement  which  is 
in  force  between  Insurance  Companies,  known  as 
the  Knock-for-Knock  Agreement.  This  arrange- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
litigation  between  the  interested  parties,  and  involves 
the  necessity  in  the  case  of  every  collision  of  ascer- 
taining wliioh  Company  insm-es  each  of  the  cars 
concerned.  In  practice  it  is  exceptional  to  find  one 
of  these  -unins-ured.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  which  are  uninsured  must 
be  a small  percentage  of  the  whole,  and  this  percentage 
includes  the  vehicles  owned  by  some  of  the  transport 
companies  and  large  manufacturing  and  trading 
concerns  who  may  not  be  insured  but  who  are  cpiite 
able  to  meet  their  obligations.  It  is  rea,sonable, 
therefore,  to  ass"ume  that  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
an  inj-ured  person  is  unable  to  obtain  the  compensation 
to  which  he  is  legally  entitled  through  the  financial 
irresponsibility  of  the  person  causing  the  accident. 

5.  There  may  easily,  however,  be  a mistaken 
impression  on  this  subject,  as  the  existence  of  insur- 
ance would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  injured 
person  would  receive  compensation.  Many  of  the 
cases  attributed  to  non-insurance  are  probably  cases 
where  there  is  adequate  insurance,  but  no  liability. 
The  rights  of  the  public  are  not  always  correctly 
understood  and  it  is  not  always  realised  how  fre- 
quently the  -victims  of  accidents  are  not  legally 
entitled  to  monetary  compensation.  To  establish 
liability,  the  o-wner  or  driver  of  the  vehicle  involved 
in  the  accident  must  be  proved  to  have  been  negligent, 
and  thus  responsible  for  the  accident.  In  a considOT- 
able  percentage  of  oases  investigation  shows  that  tto 
accident  was  not  caused  hy  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  motorist,  and  therefore  the  injured  person 
would  not  have  a legal  right  to  compensation. 
Furthermore  the  accident  may  have  been  who  y 
due  to  some  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
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injured  person,  or  as  hapjDens  in  numerous  cases 
it  may  be  well  established  that  there  was  at  least 
contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
person.  In  such  cases  compulsory  insurance  would 
not  make  the  position  of  the  injured  person  any 
better. 

6.  Many  licence  holders  are  young  men  inexperi- 
enced in  the  use  of  the  road  and  often  without  the 
necessary  sense  of  danger,  and  while  it  may  seem 
drastic  to  suggest  as  a remedy  a material  increase 
in  the  age  limit  at  which  a driving  licence  can  be 
obtained,  the  result  of  such  an  alteration  would 
undoubtedly  have  an  effect  in  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  accidents.  In  any  case,  the  penalties  for 
breach  of  driving  regulations  should  be  severe  and 
strictly  enforced. 

(6)  COMPULSOEY  InSDEANCE  AS  AFFECTING 
Insijeancb  Companies. 

7.  A system  of  compulsory  third-party  insurance 
would  create  important  difficulties  for  Insruance 
Companies,  as  it  would  seriously  affect  the  prmoiples 
of  sound  underwriting.  If  insurances  were  made 
compulsory  it  would  seem  almost  inevitable  that  a 
channel  for  effecting  insurance  in  every  case  must  be 
made  available,  and  under  a comprehensive  and 
effective  scheme  on  this  basis  the  Companies  could 
not  continue  to  select  their  risks  with  the  care  and 
discrimination  with  which  their  operations  are  usually 
carried  on,  nor  impose  necessary  conditions  in  those 
cases  where  the  applicant  for  a policy  was  known  to 
constitute  an  undesirable  risk.  It  would  be  open  to 
objection  to  compel  the  granting  of  msurance  pro- 
tection to  (a)  unlicensed  persons  ; (&)  thieves,  drun- 
kards, etc.,  or  persons  with  fraudulent  intent  ; (c) 
those  who  through  reoldessness  and  carelessness  have 
a consistently  bad  record  ; (d)  those  who  neglect  to 
maintain  satisfactory  conditions  m regard  to  the 
usage  of  their  vehicles,  thereby  unduly  exposmg  the 
public  to  risk  of  accident  ; and  (e)  those  who  are 
physically  unfit  or  otherwise  mcapable  to  driving 
efficiently. 

8.  The  knowledge  that  every  driver  must  of  neces- 
sity be  insured  would  encovuage  the  making  of  iU- 
foimded  and  exaggerated  claims,  with  a consequent 
increase  in  litigation,  and  there  would  be  an  increased 
tendency  for  juries  to  award  exorbitant  damages, 
or  even  to  go  against  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the 
ground  that  an  Insurance  Company  and  not  the 
motor  owner  or  driver  would  have  to  pay. 

9.  There  is  a danger  that  compulsory  insurance 
would  affect  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
Insurance  Companies  and  destroy  that  spirit  of 
co-operation  which  now  exists.  When  dealing  with 
claims  Insurance  Companies  stand  in  the  shoes  of 
their  insm’ed,  who  look  to  the  Companies  to  supply 
the  experience  and  technical  and  legal  assistance 
which  may  be  required,  while  Insurance  Companies 
on  the  other'  hand  are  able  to  command  the  full 
co-operation  of  their  insrued  which  is  necessary  if 
the  insm’ed’s  interests  are  to  be  reasonably  safe- 
guarded. With  this  co-operation  the  ch’cumstances 
of  individual  claims  are  very  fully  considered  and 
by  agreement  between  the  Insruance  Company  and 
the  insrued,  generous  consideration  is  often  given  in 
cases  of  hardship  outside  any  merely  legal  question. 
The  advent  of  compulsory  insurance,  however,  would 
put  a new  aspect  on  this  position,  and  the  tendency 
would  be  to  eliminate  sym]pathetic  consideration  and 
for  claims  to  be  dealt  with  strictly  on  their  legal 
merits.  Another  danger  is  that  some  claimants 
would  have  no  compunction  in  putting  forward 
excessive  and  even  fraudulent  claims. 

10.  The  Members  of  the  Accident  Offices  Associa- 
tion cannot  see  how  vital  changes  in  insurance 
practice,  such  as  those  indicated,  involving  the 
abandonment  of  frmdamental  principles,  could  be 
effected  ■with  anything  but  disadvantage  to  the  great 
business  of  insurance. 


(o)  COMPULSOEY  InSDEANCE  IN  FOBEIGN 
COXJNTEIES. 

11.  Denmark  was  the  first  country  so  far  as  we 
know  to  pass  a law  to  make  insurance  against  third- 
party  risks  compulsory.  This  law  was  first  enacted 
in  1918  and  has  since  been  revised.  Insurance 
officials  in  Denmark  report  that  since  the  introduction 
of  compulsory  insurance — 

(i)  There  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  third-xiarty  claims. 

(ii)  The  difficulties  in  settling  claims  have 
become  greater. 

(iii)  Claims  by  passenger  guests  in  private 
cars  have  greatly  increased.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory  insurance  these  claims 
were  practically  unknown. 

12.  United  States. — The  general  position  in  the 
United  States  is  quite  incomparable  with  the  position 
in  Great  Britain,  as  a large  number  of  oars  m the 
United  States  are  insured  only  against  damage  to 
or  loss  of  the  cars.  Probably  less  than  25  per  cent,  of 
all  cars  are  insured,  against- third-party  risks.  Com- 
prehensive msurance,  which  is  the  general  form  in 
this  countrj",  is  rmlmown  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
in  fact  impossible  owmg  to  statutory  restrictions 
which  are  placed  upon  the  operations  of  Insurance 
Companies.  The  attempt,  however,  to  deal  'wdth  the 
problem  under  discussion  by  compulsory  insurance 
has  been  disappomting  to  the  jiublic,  and  it  has 
created  not  only  expense  but  difficulties  in  admini- 
stration and  has  added  considerable  burdens  to  motor 
car  owners.  Up  to  the  present  tune,  Massachusetts 
is  the  only  State  which  has  what  might  be  termed  a 
compulsory  third-iiart3^  msurance  law.  The  States 
of  Marne,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Comiecticut,  and  Minnesota  have  laws  that  might 
be  termed  “ Financial  Responsibility  Laws,”  whereby 
after  the  driver  of  a car  is  uwolved  in  a certain  tjqie 
of  accident,  or  is  convicted  of  the  violation  of  certain 
State  laws,  he  must  prove  his  financial  responsibility 
(usually  m the  form  of  an  insurance  policy  or  bond 
or  deposit  of  seciuities)  before  he  can  agam  legally 
drive  a car. 

Undoubtedl3r  the  most  important  experiment  of 
the  kind  midertaken  in  any  comiti’3'  up  to  the  present 
time  is  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
exjierience,  however,  for  the  two  3^ears  during  wliich 
the  law  has  been  in  force  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  it  is  significant  that  no  other  State 
has  made  a similar  enactment,  although  many  other 
States  have  from  time  to  time  considered  the  matter. 

The  fact  which  stands  out  most  prominently  in 
connection  with  the  Massachusetts  law  is  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  insurance  which  has  resulted.  In 
September  last,  Mr.  Wesley  E.  Monk,  the  Insurance 
Commissioner,  recommended  that  the  rates  of  premium 
charged  in  1928  by  Insurance  Comj)anies  be  increased 
in  1929,  in  some  classes,  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  claims.  The  Governor  of 
the  State,  however,  refused  to  promulgate  the  new 
rates,  and  the  Insurance  Commissioner  resigned  as 
a protest.  On  November  18th,  Mr.  Monk’s  successor. 
Acting  Commissioner  A.  E.  Linnell,  promulgated 
new  rates  in  conformity  with  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Comd  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  at  the  instance  of 
the  Insurance  Companies.  These  rates,  which  are 
now  in  force,  are  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  those 
recommended  by  Commissioner  Monk,  but  are  never- 
theless greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  force  durmg 
1928.  They  are,  however,  still  considered  too  low, 
and  the  Insurance  Companies  have  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a revision. 

The  political  element  has  added  greatly  to  the 
problem  of  Insurance  Companies  in  their  attempt  to 
co-operate  with  the  Authorities,  so  much  so  that  some 
Companies  have  preferred  to  withdraw  from  the 
field  altogether.  Apart  from  the  question  of  rates 
of  premium,  other  difficulties  have  presented  them- 
selves. In  order  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
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insurance  of  undesirable  risks,  the  law  provides  that 
if  an  Insurance  Company  can  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a “ Board  of  Appeals  ” that  any  particular 
risk  is  not  insurable,  the  Insurance  Company  need 
not  grant  a policy.  This  provision  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  effectively  enforced.  In  1927, 
the  first  year  of  the  Act,  the  Board  of  Appeals  sus- 
tained the  Insurance  Companies  in  only  28  cases. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  only  28  individuals 
in  the  State  who,  in  a reasonable  interpretation  of 
such  a provision,  were  uninsurable. 

13.  Other  Countries. — ^The  only  other  Countries 
where  laws  in  regard  to  compulsory  third-party 
insurance  are  in  force,  apart  from  regulations  affecting 
public  service  vehicles  only,  are  Finland,  Norway, 
and  New  Zealand.  In  Norway,  the  law  came  into 
force  about  a year  ago,  and  in  New  Zealand  it  does 
not  become  effective  until  June,  1929,  so  no  informa- 
tion regarding  their  operation  can  be  given.  Such 
information  as  is  available  regarding  New  Zealand 
indicates  that  the  practice  of  insming  against  third- 
party  liability,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  this 
country,  was  very  far  from  general. 


7811.  ( Chairman)  : 1 understand  that  your  Associa- 
tion agrees  with  the  last  Witness  in  general  that  you 
are  opposed  to  compulsory  third-party  insm-ance  for 
motor  vehicles  ? — (Mr.  M'ConneU)  .• — Yes. 

7812.  You  tliink  that  the  advocates  of  the  proposal 
have  unconsciously  exaggerated  the  evils  it  is  desired 
to  cure.  You  have  said  this  in  paragraph  2 of  the 
Memorandum  ? — ^No,  I think  not.  I think  we  have 
said  that  possibly  they  did  not  understand  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  cure. 

7813.  What  you  say  is  : — “ The  contentions  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
third-party  insurance  are  based  upon  an  miconsoious 
exaggeration  of  the  evils  which  it  is  desired  to  cure  ” ? 
— ^Yes,  I beg  your  pardon,  we  did  say  that. 

7814.  You  go  on:  “ a possible  misconception  of  the 
Common  Law  rights  of  third-parties  in  connection 
with  injuries  sustained  through  motor  vehicles  ” ? — 
Yes,  I will  deal  with  that  if  questions  are  asked. 

7815.  I suppose  you  mean  that  the  evil  is  small  m 
dimensions,  and  that  compulsory  insurance  would 
only  meet  the  evil  in  certain  eases.  Is  that  your  view  ? 
— The  evil  is  not  a question  of  insurance  ; the  evil  is  a 
question  of  the  road  dangers,  and  the  consequences 
to  a more  or  less  innocent  public.  That  evil,  we  think, 
requires  to  be  as  far  as  possible  ameliorated  or  remedied, 
but  I do  not  think  the  question  of  insurance  has  a 
bearing  on  that,  except  in  so  far  as  the  present  methods 
of  insurance  tend  to  assist  in  keeping  accidents  some- 
what under  control ; a compulsory  system  would  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

7816.  You  think  a compulsory  system  would  create 
a sort  of  feeling  of  carelessness  because  a driver  had 
gone  to  an  insurance  company  ? — ^You  do  not  want  to 
be  wearied  by  too  much  exposition  on  this  subject,  and 
I will  try  and  be  brief,  but  it  appears  to  me  in  dealing 
with  this  position  that  there  are  two  entirely  different 
foundations  as  between  the  present  voluntary  system, 
and  the  kind  of  compulsory  system  that  I gather  from 
some  of  the  newspapers  and  reading  the  discussions 
that  take  place  from  time  to  time  on  this  subject  is 
advocated  by  certain  people.  At  the  present  time 
insurance  is  effected  for  the  protection  of  the  car  owner 
— 1 am  speaking  now  only  of  motor  car  insurance — - 
it  is  for  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  the  car  against 
liabilities  which  he  incurs  through  the  fact  of  his  own- 
ing and  driving  a car.  Therefore,  the  insurance  com- 
pany protects  him  against  all  those  liabilities  ; but  if 
you  frame  a system  of  compulsory  insurance,  you  are 
transferring  the  position  over  to  a situation  where 
you  are  asking  that  the  public  at  large  should  be 
insured  against  those  dangers,  and  not  the  man  who  at 
present  insures  for  his  own  protection. 


7817.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  general  public 
should  be  insured  against  all  accidents  ? — ^No,  but 
the  basis  is  more  or  less  changed  over  to  that  if  you  say 
that  every  car  o^vner  must  be  insured  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  The  car  owner  is  insured  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  the  car  owner  has  a liability  to  the  public 
for  any  injm-y  that  may  be  caused  through  his  careless- 
ness or  negligence. 

7818.  I quite  see  your  pomt  and  understand  it.  But 
we  want  to  deal  with  this  position  which  is  brought  to 
our  notice  m evidence  in  other  ways — that  accidents 
occm’,  that  people  are  seriously  maimed  and  damaged, 
that  a claim  is  made  ; damages  are  awarded,  perhaps 
on  a generous  scale,  but  at  all  events  damages  are 
awarded,  and  then  it  is  found  that  the  driver  is  not 
insured,  he  is  a man  of  straw,  he  has  got  no  money, 
and  the  unfortunate  person  who  has  been  damaged 
gets  nothing.  Now  that  is  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen 
and  is  arising,  and  which  is  very  much  in  the  public 
eye  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  suggested,  in  order  to 
meet  that  case,  that  compulsory  insurance  should  be 
introduced  ? — ^We  deal  with  that  in  this  Memorandum 
to  some  extent,  but  our  rejily  to  that  is  simply  that  we 
think  that  the  niunber  of  cases  where  you  get  a 
combmation  of  non -insurance  plus  incapacity  to  meet 
the  liabilit5^  is  very  small. 

7819.  That  may  be  true,  but  still,  of  comse,  even  if 
they  are  few,  a very  serious  injustice  arises  m those 
few  that  take  place? — Yes,  but  I do  not  think  that  the 
position  calls  for  such  a very  drastic  change  both  in 
regard  to  the  commmnty  at  large  and  the  motormg 
public  and  the  insurance  companies  as  to  bring  in  such 
an  extreme  measure  as  compulsory  insm'ance. 

7820.  You  thmk  that  as  a remedy  it  is  too  big, 
having  regard  to  the  magnitude  or  smallness  of  the 
evil  ? — ^We  think  it  is  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  compulsory 
insurance. 

7821.  You  agree  with  the  last  Witness  that  a good 
many  motor  car  owners  neglect  their  insurance  ? — 
I was  present  diuing  the  last  Witness’s  evidence,  and 
I think  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  finding  out  what 
percentage  of  cars  are  insured,  but  we  have  a good  deal 
of  information,  and  we  Imow  that  the  joercentage  that 
is  insured  is  something  approaching  90  per  cent.  We 
know  of  those  being  insured,  although  we  have  no 
facility  for  finding  out  m all  the  channels,  and  there- 
fore we  must  assume  that  there  is  a definitely  larger 
percentage  than  that. 

7822.  You  can  state  definitely  that  it  is  at  least 
90  per  cent.  ? — We  know  that  it  is  approaching  90  per 
cent.,  but  how  much  nearer  to  90  per  cent,  or  above 
90  per  cent,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  us  to  find  out. 
We  have  tried  to  find  out,  but  we  camiot  get  at  all 
the  channels. 

7823.  When  you  give  that  figure  are  you  referring 
to  motor  cars  only  or  to  motor  cycles  as  well  ? — All 
motor  vehicles  other  than  motor  cycles., 

7824.  Do  you  insure  motor  cycles  ? — ^Yes,  quite 
freely. 

7825.  Differing  in  that  respect  from  Lloyd’s  ? — 
I did  not  know  until  to-day  that  Lloyd’s  do  not 
insure  them. 

7826.  Do  you  find  the  motor  cycle  a somewhat 
dangerous  risk  ? — ^Not  more  than  motor  cars  from 
our  point  of  view.  We  think  they  are  a greater  risk 
to  themselves,  and  of  course  we  have  to  pay  for  that 
under  otu  policies  ; but  as  regards  their  power  to  do 
damage  to  cars  or  other  people,  they  are  not  so 
dangerous  as  cars,  although  I quite  agree  with  the 
statement  that  was  made  that  many  accidents  are  the 
result  of  efforts  to  avoid  motor  cycles. 

7827.  The  claims  for  motor  cycles  are  not  relatively 
so  large  as  for  motor  oars  ? — One  can  quite  safely  say 
that.  You  mean  the  average  ? 

7828.  Yes  ? — I should  say  not  so  heavy. 
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7829.  Now  in  your  paragraph  2 (iii)  you  point  out 
that  the  object  of  compulsory  insurance  is  to  make 
certain  that  compensation  will  be  paid  to  the  sufferer 
or  sufferers  from  an  accident.  Your  view  is  that  that 
object  would  not  be  attained  ? — ^Yes,  if  you  correctly 
read  the  previous  words,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  want  to 
provide  compensation  for  every  sufferer  from  an 
accident,  compulsory  insurance  carries  you  no  further 
than  the  position  to-day  except  as  regards  a small 
number  who  may  not  be  insured  at  all. 

7830.  Your  view  is  that  we  should  try  rather  to 
avoid  the  number  of  accidents  ? — -Yes. 

7831.  Now  you  know  that  in  certain  foreign 
countries  a system  of  compulsory  third-party  insur- 
ance has  been  adopted  ? — ^In  a small  number. 

7832.  And  among  them  Massachusetts.  You  take 
the  point  here  that  in  foreign  countries  a compre- 
hensive policy,  which  includes  third-party  liability, 
is  much  less  common  than  it  is  here.  Is  that  the  case  ? 
— ^Much  less  common.  In  the  United  States  it  is  not 
practicable  to  give  a comprehensive  policy  because 
of  the  licensing  conditions  with  regard  to  insurance 
companies.  That  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  countries 
where  there  is  Government  hiterference.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  not  possible  for  an  insurance 
company  to  have  a licence  that  would  enable  it  to 
issue  a comprehensive  policy  for  motor  oars — that  is 
to  say,  the  casualty  business  must  be  conducted  by 
a different  company  to  the  one  which  deals  with  the 
material  damage  to  the  car. 

7833.  And  the  fact  that  we  have  comprehensive 
policies  in  this  coimtry  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  insurance  against  third-party  risks  much  more 
common  ? — ^I  have  a statement  relating  to  the 
United  States — excluding  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  moment — ^which  shows  that  the  total  percent- 
age of  oars  insiu’ed  against  tliird-party  liability  in  the 
States  in  1927  was  between  26  and  27  per  cent., 
whereas  in  this  country  we  have  absolute  and  definite 
facts  to  brhig  us  up  towards  90  per  cent.,  because 
that  is  the  usual  practice  with  insurance  here,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  it  is  merely  to  cover  the  damage 
to  the  car  and  fire  and  burglary  risks.  That  I mention 
because  it  lias  a material  bearing  on  the  fact  that  this 
subject  has  been  discussed  so  much  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a far  more  important  thmg  to  the 
public  there. 

7834.  Coming  to  paragraph  3,  you  divide  your 
comments  under  three  headings — the  effect  on  the 
public  ; the  effect  on  insurance  companies,  and  the 
experience  in  other  countries  ? — ^Yes. 

7835.  We  have  already  dealt  with  paragraph  4 ? — 
May  I interpose  for  a moment  there.  I would  like  to 
make  a little  more  clear  the  reference  to  the  Knock- 
for-Knock  Agreement.  That  is  an  agreement  that  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  third-party  liability. 
That  is  merely  in  regard  to  the  damage  to  the  oar. 
When  you  get  a collision  between  two  oars,  one  of 
them  must  be  at  fault,  and  therefore  this  controversy 
about  legal  liability  is  only  a matter  of  upon  whom 
it  is  to  be  placed.  The  fact  of  responsibility  must  be 
assumed,  and  therefore,  to  avoid  controversy  and 
collecting  evidence,  we  have  this  friendly  agreement 
with  most  of  the  people  conducting  this  bushiess, 
and  transport  and  railway  companies,  and  thus  avoid 
that  expense,  because  otherwise  it  would  have  to 
come  back  on  to  insiuance  rates.  We  share  those 
losses  according  to  our  own  liability.  I do  not  think 
that  was  made  quite  clear  m the  previous  evidence. 

7836.  That  does  not  apply  to  third-party  risks  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

7837.  Only  damage  to  the  car  ? — Yes. 

7838.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say 
on  that  ? — We  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
number  of  rminsm-ed  people.  I do  not  think  there 
is  anything  more  for  the  moment,  uoless  you  wish  to 
ask  me  anything  on  that. 
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7839.  In  paragraph  5 you  point  out  clearly  that 
third-party  insurance  ....  ? — {Mr.  Wamsley) : On 
paragraph  2,  arising  out  of  the  discussion  about  the 
people  who  do  not  get  compensation  because  the 
insurance  company  are  not  liable,  or  because  the 
person  causing  the  damage  is  not  insured,  I do  not 
think  it  was  made  as  clear  as  it  might  be  that  these 
people  will  include  all  those  for  whom  there  would 
be  no  liability  at  aU  in  any  case  ; our  point  is  that 
compulsory  insurance  would  only  affect  a very  small 
minority  of  those  who  do  not  get  compensation. 

7840.  It  would  only  affect  cases  where  it  was  held 
that  the  driver  of  the  car  was  liable,  and  where  he 
was  not  insured  and  could  not  pay  ? — Yes,  and  that 
must  be  a very  small  proportion  of  the  total  who 
do  not  get  compensation. 

7841.  Yes,  but  still  cases  do  exist  ? — Very  few. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  many,  because  you  must 
have  the  cases  going  before  a Court,  and  an  award 
may  be  made  in  favom  of  the  person.  I am  largely 
interested  in  these  oases,  and  I come  across  very  few 
indeed. 

7842.  That  is  a point  that  arises  on  paragraph  5 ? — 
Yes. 

7843.  There  you  say  clearly  that  the  owner  or 
driver  of  the  vehicle  involved  in  the  accident  must  be 
proved  to  have  been  negligent  ? — -There  are,  no 
doubt,  very  many  cases  where  hardship  arises  to 
individuals  through  motor  accidents,  but  very  few 
of  those  in  which  compensation  would  be  obtained 
if  you  adopted  compulsory  insurance. 

7844.  Now  paragraph  6 ; here  agreeing  again  with 
the  last  Witness,  you  think  it  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  age  for  drivers  of  motor  oars  and  motor 
cycles  ? — [Mr.  McConnell)  : Frankly,  this  is  a point 
upon  which  we  hesitate  somewhat  to  express  any 
views.  We  hardly  think  that  is  our  function,  but 
it  does  seem  reasonable  to  think  that  a boy  of  .14 
is  of  rather  an  irresponsible  age  to  be  allowed  to 
drive  a dangerous  vehicle  or  motor  cycle  ; but  we 
do  agree  entirely  that  it  is  a matter  that  might  be 
investigated,  and  also  we  think  the  question  of 
physically  unfit  or  even  mentally  unfit  people  might 
in  some  way  be  supervised  with  regard  to  the  granting 
of  licences  ; but  the  concluding  words  of  the  paragraph 
are  the  material  ones — that  “ the  penalties  for 
breach  of  driving  regulations  should  be  severe  and 
strictly  enforced.”  We  are  not  sure  that  all  that 
might  be  done  to  brhig  home  to  the  individual  his 
own  sense  of  responsibility  has  been  done,  and  perhaps 
here  I may  give  a short  explanation.  Sound  insurance 
practice  is  distinct  from  merely  competitive  insurance 
practice.  Soundly  conducted  insurance  lias  an 
educative  effect  on  the  policy  holder,  and  it  is 
distinctly  important  in  connection  with  motor  car 
insurance,  because  I do  not  agree  with  the  idea  that 
because  a man  has  had  claims,  his  business  is  un- 
desirable. There  are  many  ways  by  which  imder- 
writing  principles  can  be  applieii  to  meet  particular 
cases,  and  we  have  to  put  certain  conditions  in  a 
policy  which  create  a responsibility  on  the  insured 
and  which  tend  to  make  him  careful.  If  we  find  he  is 
liable  to  have  accidents,  we  can  raise  his  rates — a 
thing  we  always  hesitate  to  do,  but  we  can  impose 
other  conditions.  We  can  suggest  that  he  should  bear 
the  first  portion  of  every  loss  up  to  a certain  amount 
according  to  the  gravity  of  his  record.  Many  things 
like  that  are  being  done  which  undoubtedly  have  a 
good  moral  effect  in  creating  a sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  car  driver,  and  we  think  in  that  way  we  have  a 
function  which  is  helpful.  Of  course  with  the  larger 
and  more  experienced  companies  that  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  experience. 

7845.  Shall  we  go  on  now  'to  your  heading — 
“ Compulsory  insurance  as  affecting  Insurance  Com- 
panies ” ? You  say  “ A system  of  compulsory  third- 
party  insurance  would  create  important  difficulties 
for  insurance  companies,  as  it  would  seriously 
affect  the  principles  of  soimd  rmderwriting.”  Would 
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you  develop  that  a little  more  ? — Seleotion  of  risks 
is  a first  principle  in  any  underwriting,  and  if  you 
have  compulsory  insmance — we  will  assiune  for  the 
moment  that  compulsory  insurance  were  bemg  intro- 
duced now — we  should  have  to  consider  what  had  to  be 
done  to  meet  that  situation.  We  should  first  of  all 
strongly  resist  it,  but  if  we  failed  in  that,  we  should 
have  to  devise  some  methods  of  meeting  it,  and  in 
order  to  meet  it  we  should  have  to  adopt  systems 
and  methods  that  would  be  quite  imsomid  from  the 
view  of  ordmary  miderwriting  methods  ; but  I do 
not  think  we  would  approach  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  making — assuming  that  95  per  cent, 
and  5 per  cent,  are  the  correct  percentages — of 
making  the  95  per  cent,  bear  the  burden  of  the 
5 per  cent. 

7846.  No.  That  is  a point  I am  rather  interested 

in  ? — We  should  find  some  better  method  than  that, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  95  per  cent,  proportion 
• — and  I want  again  to  say  that  the  95  per  cent,  is 
not  my  percentage 

7847.  What  you  may  call  good  risks  ? — I do  not 
agree  that  the  5 per  cent,  are  necessarily  bad  risks. 

7848.  They  may  be  people  who  do  not  bother 
with  insurance  ? — They  may  be  people  who  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  insurance,  or  they  may  be  careful 
drivers,  but  there  may  be  a good  many  bad  risks 
in  the  95  per  cent.  But  I thinlr  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  there  would  be  a tendency  for  the  cost  of 
the  claims  of  the  95  per  cent,  to  go  up.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that. 

7849.  The  cost  of  claims  would  go  up  ? — Yes. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  has  been 
that  way  in  the  oomrtries  where  they  have  tried  it, 
most  palpably  in  Massachusetts.  We  can  see 
reasons  for  it  ourselves  from  the  technical  point  of 
view  wliich  are  somewhat  indefinable  and  difficult  to 
explain,  but  which  are  nevertheless  quite  definite  in 
our  minds  ; the  attitude  of  the  public  in  feeling  they 
have  something  substantial  to  go  at ; the  persistence 
with  which  they  will  pursue  a claim  writh  the  belief 
that  the  Company  does  not  -wish  to  go  into  Court ; 
the  tendency  of  juries  to  be  more  generous  in  giving 
damages  against  a large  Corporation  than  against  a 
private  individual,  and  also  the  imdoubted  tendency 
which  exists  to  a certain  extent  now,  but  which  would 
probably  develop  very  much,  for  improper  claims  to 
be  formulated  and  pressed  forward. 

7850.  Do  you  think  if  you  were  compelled  to  take 
some  of  these  bad  risks,  that  you  refuse  to  take  now, 
there  would  be  a general  rise  of  premiums  in  the  case 
of  the  good  risks,  in  the  ease  of  what  we  have  called 
the  95  per  cent.  ? — No,  I would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  wordd  be  due  to  taking  the  other  6 per 
cent.,  because  I think  we  have  sufficient  under- 
writing judgment  to  discriminate,  but  I think  there 
would  be  the  natural  increase  in  the  cost  of  claims 
for  the  others. 

7851.  If  there  were  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  claims 
the  premiums  would  go  up  as  a necessary  corollary  ? — 
They  are  very  near  the  border  line  now,  and  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  to  go  up. 

7852.  Of  course,  if  you  take  a bad  risk — I suppose 
it  is  rather  like  life  insurance,  you  may  have  bad 
lives  there  and  good  lives,  and  you  charge  a higher 
premium  for  a bad  life  ?— If  we  had  no  competition 
in  our  business  we  probably  could  make  the  worst 
business  pay  the  best. 

7853.  You  think  that  the  knowledge  that  every 
driver  must  of  necessity  be  insured  would  encourage 
the  making  of  ill-founded  claims  and  increase 
litigation  ? — Unquestionably.  I do  not  think  that 
admits  of  any  doubt. 

- 7854.  You  think  it  would  destroy  the  good  spirit 
that  exists  now  between  the  public  and  the  Insurance 
Companies  ? — Now  that  is  really  a very  important 
point.  It  may  not  seem  business,  but  sentimentally 
it  is  a very  important  point  in  regard  to  the  conduct 


of  an  insurance  business.  In  a case  like  this  where 
you  have  not  only  the  direct  relationship  between 
the  insured  and  the  insurer,  but  where  you  have  the 
third-party  element  coming  in  as  well,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  generosity  behind  the  scenes  in  helping  people 
out  where  there  is  no  strict  legal  liability.  That 
does  not  come  into  publicity  at  all.  We  feel  a 
compulsory  system  would  set  forces  in  greater 
antagonism  than  they  are  at  present.  Thei'e  would  be 
a greater  tendency  to  stand  on  the  strict  legal  position 
than  there  is  at  present. 

7855.  Now  we  come  to  compulsory  insmance  in 
foreign  countries.  We  have  already  spoken  about 
the  United  States.  I see  you  have  something  here 
to  say  about  Denmark  which,  apparently,  was  the 
first  country  to  pass  a law  to  make  third-party 
insurance  compulsory  ? — Denmark  is  probably  the 
only  oomrtry  where  it  has  been  sufficiently  long  in 
force  for  any  effect  of  it  to  be  appreciated,  but  the 
effect  there  has  been  uneventful.  There  is  no 
material  difference  one  way  or  the  other  in  Denmark 
arising  out  of  it,  but  it  is  a small  country  and  it  is  a 
placid  oomitry,  if  I may  say  so.  It  is  not  a country 
where  perhaps  the  conditions  are  so  bad  as  in  some 
other  coimtries,  but  we  do  not  find  that  there  is 
very  much  that  can  be  said  either  for  or  against 
compulsory  insurance  arising  out  of  the  experience  of 
Demnark.  It  is  too  narrow  and  small  an  experience 
to  be  of  much  moment. 

7856.  I see  you  do  say  in  paragraph  11  (i)  that 
“ there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  third-party  claims  ” ? — We  have 
been  told  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  claims, 
and  there  has  been  a tendency  for  a new  form  of  claim 
to  arise  where  a man  may  be  driving  his  friends  and 
relatives  in  his  own  car  and  they  meet  with  an 
accident.  They  look  for  compensation  now  which 
in  the  old  days  they  would  not  have  looked  for. 

7867.  You  insure  them  now  ? — We  do  insure  them. 

7858.  But  that  is  not  a third-party  risk  ? — Yes, 
that  is  a third-party  risk. 

7859.  I thought  as  a rule  in  your  policies  passengers 
in  the  car  were  excluded  miless  specially  included  ? — 
(Mr.  Wamsley) : I think  passengers  can  only  claim  as 
third -party.  There  is  no  special  insurance  for  them. 
If  a passenger  is  injured  as  a result  of  the  negligence  of 
the  person  driving  the  oar  he  has  the  same  Common 
Law  rights  as  a pedestrian  in  the  streets. 

7860.  He  comes  in  under  third-party  ? — Yes,  the 
owner  of  the  car  and  his  relatives  may  have  special 
benefits  quite  apart  from  his  liability  at  Common 
Law.  (Mr.  M’Connell) : There  is  no  doubt  that  has 
developed  very  much  in  Denmark  as  a result  of  this 
new  scheme. 

7861.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  effect  in 
Denmark  has  been  on  the  number  of  accidents  ? Is 
there  any  evidence  on  that  ? — No.  I am  afraid  our 
information  is  merely  general.  (Mr.  Wamsley):  I have 
been  trying  to  find  out  but  there  is  no  evidence  about 
it.  (Mr.  M’Connell) : The  British  Companies  do  not 
operate  so  freely  in  Continental  countries  of  Europe 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  world  and  our  information 
is  not  very  great  in  regard  to  the  Continent. 

7862.  In  regard  to  the  United  States  you  have  told 
us  their  conditions  of  insurance  are  very  different  to 
those  here,  but  there  has  been  an  experiment  with 
compulsory  third-party  insurance  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that  ? 
— This  question  of  compulsory  insurance  in  the  United 
States  has  been  the  subject  of  a great  many  Bills  of 
one  kind  or  another  promoted  all  over  the  United 
States. 

7863.  In  the  State  Legislatures  ? — Yes,  but  it  has 
been  abandoned  after  a very  full  investigation  practi- 
cally all  over  the  States.  Their  attitude  was  very 
considerably  affected  by  a Transport  Conference  of 
which  Mr.  Hoover,  the  present  President,  was  the 
Chairman,  which  went  into  this  problem  very  fully 
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a few  years  ago.  They  reported  adversely  in  regard 
to  compulsory  insurance.  Massachusetts  has  adopted 
it,  but  it  has  only  been  riuming  a year  or  a little  more. 
The  experience  has  been  more  or  less  disastrous,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  insurance  interests  and 
also  of  the  legal  world.  The  Courts  are  crowded  with 
cases,  and  the  cost  has  gone  up  enormously.  I have  a 
statement  here  for  what  it  is  worth.  You  asked  the 
previous  Witness  if  he  had  any  information  about  this. 
There  is  in  Massachusetts  a J udicial  Council  of  seven 
lawyers  who  were  appointed  to  study  the  judicial 
system  of  the  State  and  recommend  changes,  and  they 
found  there  were  45,000  cases  awaiting  trial  at  the 
present  time.  A very  large  proportion  of  this  additional 
burden  on  the  Coiurts  has  been  due  to  contentious 
motor  claims  which'  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with. 

7864.  I see  you  state  that  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  undesirable  risks,  the  law  provides  that  if 
an  Insurance  Company  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  of  Appeals  that  any  particular  risk  is  not 
insurable  the  Insurance  Company  need  not  grant  the 
policy.  If  that  is  so,  I presume  that  man  cannot  get 
a licence  to  drive  ? — Yes.  The  Companies  would 
be  rather  shy  of  going  to  the  Courts  except  in  very  bad 
cases.  Even  so  they  must  have  approached  the 
Courts  in  a much  larger  number  than  28.  That 
provision  is  rather  a dead  letter. 

7865.  I suppose  if  this  system  were  introduced  here 
some  such  provision  would  be  necessary  for  yom’ 
protection  ? — I think  there  would  have  to  be  a certain 
proportion  of  people  who  would  have  to  be  regarded 
as  uninsurable. 

7866.  And  those  people  therefore  could  not  drive. 
It  would  possibly  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
that  they  did  not  drive  ? — Undoubtedly.  I think  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  motoring  public  is 
responsible  for  the  trouble  we  have. 

7867.  The  machinery  in  Massachusetts  provides 
that  an  Insurance  Comjpany  cannot  of  itself  refuse  a 
risk.  It  has  to  go  before  this  Board  of  Appeals  ? — Yes. 

7868.  So  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a Tribunal  beyond 
the  discretion  of  the  Insurance  Company  ? — Yes,  but 
it  is  obviously  a very  improper  scheme  in  that  way. 

7869.  If  a Board  of  Appeals  decides  the  case  is 
insurable  then  the  Insurance  Company  has  got  to 
insure  him  ? — It  is  so  in  Massachusetts. 

7870.  Of  course,  on  their  own  terms  ? — [Mr. 
Wamsley) : Oh  no,  I do  not  think  so.  (Mr.  M’Connell) : 
That  is  the  difficulty.  It  is  because  of  the  necessdy  of 
raising  the  rates  so  materially  over  there,  the  inter- 
vention by  the  Government  and  the  requirement  that 
rates  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Insmanoe  Com- 
missioner that  so  much  trouble  has  arisen. 

7871.  So  the  Insurance  Company  can  be  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Appeals  to  insure  A.B.  who  is  on  every 
black  list  at  a rate  prescribed  by  the  Court  ? (Mr. 
Wamsley) : There  is  no  discrimination  in  rates  at  all. 
The  Commission  fixes  the  rates,  they  are  promulgated 
by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  no  Company 
may  charge  any  other  rate  than  that  fixed  by  the 
Government.  If  the  case  is  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Appeals  and  thrown  out,  the  Insurance  Company 
has  no  option  but  to  insure  him  at  the  current  rate. 

7872.  But  if  the  Company  succeed  in  their  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Appeals  then  the  man  cannot  get  a 
policy  and  consequently  is  not  allowed  to  drive  ? 
He  cannot  get  a licence.  His  insurance  must  run  with 
his  licence.  If  he  cannot  have  both  he  cannot  have 
either.  (Mr.  M’Connell)  : May  I say  a little  more 
about  the  United  States  before  you  pass  on  ? Massa- 
chusetts is  the  only  one  that  has  adopted  this  form  of 
compulsion.  There  has  been  devised  in  several  of  the 
States  what  is  regarded  all  roinid  in  the  United  States 
as  a better  scheme.  It  is  called  the  Financial  Respon- 
sibilities Law,  or  something  like  that,  and  the  principal 
idea  is  that  men  can  have  their  licences  under  ordinary 
conditions,  whatever  the  normal  licensing  conditions 
are,  but  if  they  have  an  accident  and  are  held  liable 
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and  do  not  discharge  their  liability  within  a reasonable 
time,  then  they  have  to  produce  guarantees  to  the 
State  that  in  the  future  they  will  be  able  to  meet 
their  obligations  in  that  connection.  Those  guarantees 
may  take  any  form,  but,  of  course,  the  most  simple 
one  is  a policy  of  insurance  if  the  man  has  no  very  bad 
record.  He  can  put  up  securities,  or  make  other 
arrangements  than  insurance  if  he  likes,  but  he  must 
give  guarantees  as  to  his  ability  to  meet  his  obligations 
in  the  future,  and  in  the  meantime  until  he  has 
discharged  his  obligations  his  licence  and  his  ear  are 
confiscated.  Therefore  he  has  hanging  over  him  the 
penalty  that  if  he  does  not  drive  carefully  and  cannot 
meet  his  liabihties  he  will  be  stopped  from  driving 
altogether. 

7873.  Would  you  advocate  that  in  this  country  ? — 
I do  not  advocate  any  change  hr  the  joresent  system, 
but  they  have  decided  in  the  United  States  that  is  a 
preferable  scheme  to  compulsory  insurance. 

7874.  That  scheme,  as  a matter  of  fact,  had  occurred 
to  me^  and  I have  discussed  it  with  one  or  two  friends. 
It  would  work  out  something  like  this.  If  a man 
meets  with  an  accident  and  does  damage  to  some  other 
hidividual  and  damages  are  awarded  against  him, 
then  if  he  camiot  pay  and  is  not  insured,  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  a licence.  His  licence  should 
be  taken  from  him  imtil  he  has  paid,  and  his  car  also 
might  be  impounded  ? — ^They  go  so  far  as  that  in 
some  cases  in  the  States. 

7876.  Would  not  the  difficulty  arise  here — it  may 
arise  there  also — in  cases  where  the  car  has  been 
acquired  on  the  instalment  system  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  driver  at  the  time  ? — Li  this  country  that  would 
not  arise,  I thmk.  In  the  United  States  it  does  arise 
because  the  people  who  finanoe  the  purchase  of  the 
car  only  require  insurance  against  damage  to  the  oar, 
but  in  this  coimtry  you  camrot  insme  a car  merely 
against  ordinary  damage  to  the  car.  You  must 
include  third-party  risk.  Therefore  hue  purchase 
schemes  m this  comitry  involve  insm'ance  as  a 
necessity.  A man  will  not  advance  money  on  a car 
unless  he  is  guaranteed  it  will  not  be  burnt  to- 
morrow. 

7876.  If  I bought  a oar  on  the  histalment  system, 
I should  have  to  take  out  an  insurance  of  third-party 
1‘isk  ? — ^He  does  not  require  you  to  take  out  a thud- 
party  insui'ance  ; he  requires  you  to  insm’e  the  car, 
but  under  our  practice  here  j^ou  oaimot  insure  the 
car  without  also  covering  third-party  risk,  therefore 
in  all  these  hire-piuchase  cases  the  car  is  antomatically 
insured  against  third-party  risk. 

7877.  Do  you  mean  to  say  one  caimot  msure  a car 
against  damage  alone  ? Supposing  I said  to  you  I 
want  to  msiue  my  car  agamst  bm-glary,  fu-e,  damage, 
but  not  against  third-party  claims,  would  you  refuse 
to  take  it  ?— (Mr.  Watnsley)  : Li  every  case  we  should 
refuse  it. 

7878.  Yffiu  always  mclude  third-party  ? — ^lYithout 
any  exception. 

7879.  That  is  your  absolute  rule  ? — ^That  is  the 
absolute  rule  so  far  as  the  Companies  I am  concerned 
with.  (Mr.  M’Connell)-.  In  this  ommtry  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  get  a car  insurance  cover- 
ing damage  risks  only — ^I  am  speaking  for  the  Insru- 
ance  Companies,  I do  not  Imow  anytliing  about  the 
practice  of  Lloyd’s. 

7880.  Are  you  speaking  for  all  the  Companies,  or  for 
the  Tariff  Companies  ?— (Mr.  Wamsley)  : Members  of 
our  Association.  (Mr.  M’  Connell) : Tariff  Companies, 
but  I think  the  practice  of  most  of  the  other  Companies 
is  the  same,  though  I caimot  speak  for  Lloyd’s. 

7881.  You  say  that  if  a man  buys  a car  or  a motor 
cycle  on  the  liire -purchase  system,  in  every  case  he 
would  be  required  by  the  person  who  finances  the 
purchase  to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  and  that 
insurance  policy  would  mclude  third-party  risk 
Lwariably;  I Imow  of  no  circumstances  m which 
there  would  be  an  exception  to  that. 

I>  2 
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7882.  That  is  very  interesting  and  reaUy  reduces 
the  number  of  eases  likely  to  arise  ? — ^I  am  rather 
interested  you  raise  the  point.  I noticed  hi  some 
discussion  on  this  subject  there  was  a reference  made 
to  the  poor  man  who  bought  a motor  cycle  on  the 
hire-purchase  system,  and  I wondered  why  the  point 
arose,  because  in  those  oases  there  is  at  present  full 
protection  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  hiter- 
ested. 

7883.  I am  interested  to  hear  it.  I did  not  know  it 
myself,  and  I do  not  think  any  of  us  did.  Is  there  any 
point  j''ou  would  like  to  bring  before  us  before  I ask 
my  colleagues  to  put  questions  to  you  ? — ^No.  I do 
not  think  you  wish  me  to  express  my  general  views 
on  compulsory  insurance  or  mterference  with  trade. 

7884.  Would  Mr.  Wamsley  like  to  make  any  state- 
ment ? — {Mr.  Wamsley) : I would  like  to  make  one 
remark.  You  referred  a moment  ago  to  the  question 
of  impoimding  a car.  It  has  always  occurred  to  me 
if  some  such  system  were  adopted  in  this  country  it 
might  mduce  people  to  insure  rather  than  compel 
them  to  insure.  For  mstance,  if  a man  met  with  an 
accident  and  he  knew  miless  he  could  satisfy  the 
authorities  he  could  meet  his  liability,  that  he  would 
have  his  oar  taken  away  from  Ihm  imtil  he  did,  it 
would  be  a great  mducement  to  him  to  have  an 
insurance  policy  he  could  produce  and  thus  liberate 
his  car.  If  our  contention  is  right  there  are  very  few 
eases — and  it  is  rather  supported  by  the  large  number 
of  cars  we  know  are  hisured — it  would  mean  that  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  where  compensation  is  not 
paid  because  of  financial  inability  to  meet  the  liability 
would  be  done  away  with  and  insurance  would  become 
more  or  less  umversal  without  being  made  compulsory 
and  without  the  objectionable  featmes  of  compulsion 
and  the  disturbance  of  other  interests. 

7885.  {Major  Orawfurd)  : There  is  just  one  question 
on  this  last  point.  This  proposed  system  obviously 
has  advantages,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
person  who  is  the  victim  of  the  first  accident  is  no 
better  off  than  he  was  before  ? — Yes. 

7886.  It  is  rather  like  the  principle  of  giving 
every  dog  a free  bite  ? — {Mr.  M’Connell)  : It  does 
seem  hke  that.  We  are  not  famihar  with  the  details 
of  the  practice  over  there.  I know  that  is  the  practice 
that  has  been  introduced.  How  they  dispose  and 
deal  with  these  cases  we  do  not  know,  but  I think 
you  have  expressed  what  I imderstand  to  be  the 
position. 

7887.  Then  I wanted  to  clear  up  one  point.  You 
said  that  the  mutual  arrangement  between  yom? 
Companies,  w'hat  is  known  by  the  rather  sinister 
name  of  Knook-for-Kinock  Agreement,  is  confined 
to  damage  to  the  car  ? — Yes. 

7888.  I imderstood  from  the  previous  Witness, 
who  spoke  for  Lloyd’s,  that  in  his  case  it  covered 
third-party  risks  ? — I do  not  thinli  that  is  so.  I do 
not  know  what  they  do  between  themselves,  but 
in  their  agreements  with  us  it  is  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  own. 

7889.  There  may  be  some  variation  in  practice  ? — 
T should  not  think  so.  I felt  while  he  was  giving 
the  evidence  he  had  not  made  it  very  clear  to  you. 
I think  you  will  be  right  in  assmning  that  it  is  only 
damage  to  the  car  even  with  Lloyd’s  in  that  agree- 
ment. 

7890.  There  is  just  one  other  point  with  reference 
to  claims  by  passengers.  You  say  the  practice  of  the 
passenger  claiming  is  growing  up  in  Denmark — the 
passenger,  of  course,  is  the  friend  of  the  driver  ? — 
Yes,  I was  not  speaking  of  passengers  on  a car  plying 
for  hire,  but  on  private  cars. 

7891.  That  seems  to  introduce  very  undesirable 
elements.  You  have  to  draw  a distinction  between  a 
friendly  and  a hostile  witness.  In  these  cases  the 
personal  friend  of  the  driver  must  sue  him  for  damage 
in  respect  of  a collision  with  another  party  ? — That 
has  been  held — I do  not  know  whether  the  case 


went  to  the  House  of  Lords — it  was  held  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  to  be  a permissible  claim  against  the 
owner  of  the  oar. 

7892.  I am  interested  in  it  because  I happen  to 
have  been  concerned  myself  with  an  accident  which 
was  taken  to  Court  where  this  situation  arose. 
It  was  a case  where  the  passenger,  in  order  to  recover 
damages  from  the  other  party,  had  to  sue  his  own 
friend  who  was  giving  evidence,  and  there  was  quite 
obvious  collusion  ? — There  was  no  collusion  in  the 
case  I have  in  mind,  but  collusion  is  undoubtedly 
possible  in  a case  of  that  kind,  and  that  is  another 
of  the  phases  that  we  are  always  trying  to  keep  in 
subjection. 

7893.  Now,  two  other  things  I want  to  ask  you 
about.  First  of  all  you  say  if  a compulsory  scheme  is 
adopted  you  would  be  changing  from  what  is  the 
present  point  of  view  of  protecting  the  driver  to 
another  pouit  of  view,  which  is  that  of  protecting  tlie 
public.  What  practical  difference  does  that  make  ? — 
It  makes  a good  deal  of  difference  to  the  attitude 
you  can  take  up  in  relation  to  the  whole' problem  of 
dealhig  with  claims.  The  public  protection  at 
present  is  that  they  have  redress  against  the  offending 
person,  and  presumably  the  basis  of  the  law  is 
adequate  for  that.  It  is  very  difficult  to  alter  Common 
Law  which  has  been  built  up  over  hundreds  of  years, 
and  is  very  well  established,  and  the  public  have  that 
protection  now  against  the  motorist.  The  motorist 
seeks  that  protection  from  us,  but  if  you  say  insurance 
has  to  be  compulsory  and  create  the  atmosphere 
in  the  public  mind  that  they  are  not  interested  at  all 
in  that  motorist,  that  they  have  what  they  always 
like  to  describe  as  a wealthy  insurance  company  to 
go  at,  the  position  is  very  much  altered,  and  the 
system  of  dealing  with  claims  would  I think  have  to 
be  very  much  re-modelled. 

7894.  I am  going  to  suggest  something  else  to  you. 
If  you  have  compulsory  hisurance  for  motor  car 
accidents,  you  substitute  the  idea  of  universality 
of  compensation,  do  you  not  ? The  idea  gets  abroad 
in  all  cases  that  one  can  get  compensation  ? — That 
would  be  erroneous,  btrt  you  would  get  that  impression. 

7895.  Supposing  you  got  that  established,  would  the 
next  stejD  be  to  say  that  there  were  other  jDeople 
besides  motor  oar  drivers  ? — Unquestionably.  I was 
looking  at  the  report  issued  by  Scotland  Yard  witliin 
the  last  few  days,  and  I find  that  the  accidents  not 
due  to  motor  vehicles  are  considerable,  17  to  18  per 
cent,  of  all  the  accidents  in  London. 

7896.  In  1927,  10,000  accidents  or  more,  including 
39  deaths,  were  due  to  ordinary  bicycles,  not  motor 
bicycles.  Without  going  into  details,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  demand  for  universal  insurance  will  spread 
to  every  vehicle  user  of  the  road  ? — It  is  just  as  logical 
to  apply  it  to  every  one  as  to  a motor.  I do  not  know 
where  you  would  stop.  You  wordd  have  to  insure 
nurse  maids  against  wheeling  perambulators  carelessly 
across  the  road. 

7897.  {Mr.  Montague)  : You  said  that  if  insurance 
were  made  compulsory  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
creating  a large  number  of  improper  claims.  May  I 
ask  you  to  give  the  reasons  for  that  statement  ? 
Why  would  it  increase  the  number  of  improjJer 
claims  ? — We  have  a fair  number  of  imioroper  claims 
already.  Improper  claims  are  not  milmown  to  us, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  arise  and  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  You  give  opportunities  for  collusion, 
for  one  thing. 

7898.  Why  ? — Because  every  one  would  know 
there  must  be  an  insurance  ; it  would  be  kno'W'n  that 
the  individual  would  not  be  hurt,  there  would  be  the 
common  body  in  the  form  of  the  hisurance  company 
to  go  at,  the  claimant  would  know  that  whatever 
happened  he  had  a good  market  in  which  to  press  his 
claim,  he  would  probably  be  exorbitant,  he  would 
probably  be  more  persistent,  more  unwilling  to  come 
to  a settlement,  and  more  inclined  to  drive  one,  as  we 
often  find,  right  up  to  the  door  of  the  Court  before  he 
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will  accept  a settlement,  and  then  drop  it  at  the  last 
moment  because  he  finds  we  are  willing  to  go  into 
CoiEt  with  it. 

7899.  If  the  figures  we  have  had  of  95  and  5 per 
cent,  are  anything  like  accurate,  the  amount  of  doubt 
in  the  matter  of  insui'ance  is  very  small  in  any  case, 
is  it  not  ? — These  doubts  arise  in  the  95  per  cent. 

7900.  But  they  are  insured  ? — ^Yes,  they  are 
insured,  but  these  claims  arise  all  the  same.  We 
tlunk  they  would  arise  to  a greater  extent,  particularly 
third-party  claims,  when  it  is  well-known  that  every 
one  was  insured.  If  I may  again  use  a simile  from 
America,  they  have  a phrase  there — “Ambulance 
chasers  . That  is  a profession  followed  by  certain 
gentlemen  who  are  touts  for  legal  people  of  doubtful 
standing,  in  order  to  get  in  first  to  handle  the  claim 
against  the  owner  of  the  oar  or  the  msuranoe  company 
as  the  case  may  be. 

7901.  Would  it  not,  in  practical  effect,  be  the 
assumption  on  the  part  of  the  third  person  that  the 
cSiF  ownor  was  insured,  in  any  case  ? — He  does  not 
know  that,  and  he  has  no  remedy  against  the  com- 
pany ; his  only  line  of  action  lies  against  the  owner  of 
the  car.  ^ At  present  he  does  not  know  whether  there 
is  anything  behind  the  owner  or  not,  but  he  would 
know,  under  a compidsory  scheme,  that  he  was  really 
going  for  the  insurance  company. 

7 902.  My  point  is  that  in  view  of  the  small  number  of 
motorists  who  are  not  insured,  would  there  be  any 
appreciable  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question 
of  whether  they  are  insiu-ed  or  not.  That  type  of 
claim,  which  as  I say  is  not  unknown  now,  occurs 
whether  the  man  is  insiued  or  not,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  accentuated  and  to  increase  if  it 
were  well  known  that  every  one  was  insured. 

7903.  That  is  an  expression  of  opinion  ? — ^Yes. 
That  is  all  it  can  be,  I am  afraid.  It  is  speculative. 

7904.  {Major  Salmon)  : I suppose  yoiu-  mam  reason 
for  saying  that  the  insm-ance  would  cost  more  is 
because  the  a^inistration  expenses  would  be 
increased  by  claims  from  persons  who  thought  they 
had  a claim  whereas  they  had  not  in  fact  ? — ^Yes, 
there  would  be  considerable  expense  in  settling 
claims,  both  legal  and  otherwise,  and  the  amount  of 
indemnity  would  probably  be  greater  also. 


not  adopt  some  safe -guard  in  doubtful  oases,  and  that 
might  not  be  a bad  way  of  doing  it.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  that  is  done  at  Scotland  Yard  now  in  regard  to 
public  hire  vehicles.  I believe  they  have  found  that  to 
be  a simple  expedient  for  protecting  the  public,  and 
they  adopted  it  of  their  own  accord  and  agreed  upon 
certain  terms  of  policy  with  the  insurance  companies. 

7909.  A difficulty  I see  is  this ; in  doubtful 
circumstances,  how  are  the  local  authorities  to  know, 
when  a man  applies  for  a licence  or  the  renewal  of  a 
licence^  . . . ? — If  you  leave  it  as  a matter  of 
discretion  to  the  local  authorities  to  decide  whether 
they  should  do  something  of  that  kind,  one  would 
suppose  the  probabilities  would  be  that  discretion 
would  obviously  be  exercisable  in  aU  oases  of  motor 
cycles.  They  are  nearly  all  owned  by  people  who 
have  little  or  no  resources. 

7910.  The  point  immediately  arises  then,  what 
right  have  the  local  authority  to  impose  a condition 
of  that  kind  upon  the  granting  of  a licence  if  the  law 
does  not  provide  for  it  ? — They  can  refuse  a licence 
on  many  grounds,  but  I see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  refuse  the  hcence  on  the  ground  that  the  man  was 
incurring  habihties  he  could  not  meet.  I do  not 
know  whether  they  would  have  that  power.  We 
have  never  suggested  that. 

7911.  I am  not  saying  you  suggested  it,  I am  only 
putting  the  question  to  you  ? — We  do  not  want  to 
suggest  alternatives,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
want  to  be  merely  destructive  of  whatever  may  be  in 
mind,  and  we  would  like  to  promote  anyt.hing  that 
would  improve  the  position  from  the  public  point  of 
view.  As  a fact,  they  do  that  at  Scotland  Yard  now  ; 
we  have  not  advocated  it,  but  we  have  agreed  to 
it  and  to  assist  in  regard  to  it  and  in  regard  to  the 
form  of  policy  used,  that  is  all.  Such  a thing  could 
be  done  without  compulsion,  and  I was  not  aware 
that  there  was  anything  that  would  debar  a local 
authority  from  satisfying  itself  in  that  way. 

7912.  If  there  were  nothing  to  debar  a local 
authority  from  doing  that,  it  would  be  a simple  way  of 
meeting  many  of  the  points  that  have  been  raised  ? — 
Yes,  but  I do  not  think  the  motor  cyclist  is  a very 
great  menace  to  the  public  in  regard  to  third-party 
risk,  although  cases  may  arise  where  he  is  not 
insured. 


7905.  Although  we  have  been  speaking  of  about 
95  per  cent,  of  persons  being  insured  at  the  present 
tune,  I suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  you  have  no 
ngures  to  give  us  as  to  the  number  of  motor  cyclists 
that  are  insured  ?— No.  The  number  would  be  less. 
I cannot  give  you  a figure,  but  the  percentage  would  be 
materially  less. 

7906.  Has  experience  shown  that  a large  percentage 
ot  accidents  is  attributable  to  motor  cyclists  ? — 
thmk  that  they  are  rather  a menace  on  the  roads,  but 
we  are  not  so  sure  that  an  imdue  proportion  of  acci- 
dents can  be  directly  attributed  to  them.  Indirectly, 
no  doubt  they  do  cause  a good  many  accidents,  but 
tire  accidents  to  which  they  contribute  the  serious 
third-party  claims  I do  not  think  are  nearly  so  many 
as  with  motor  cars. 

7907.  Do  you  in  practice  have  to  refuse  insuring  a 
large  nmnber  of  motor  cyclists  ?— No.  Our  difficulty 
IS  that  they  do  not  insure  sufficiently,  that  is  to  say  we 
would  be  glad  to  encourage  them  to  insure  more 
generally,  but  many  of  them  are  young  men  or  small 
people  who  do  not  bother  to  take  out  a policy.  They 
apply  their  savmgs  to  buying  a motor  cycle  to  take 

nem  baclOTards  and  forwards  between  their  work 
and  theu  homes,  and  they  do  not  feel  any  sense  of 


7908.  If  I understand  your  suggestion  correctly, 
rystalhsed  it  is  this,  that  anyone  applying  for  a motoi 
hcence  should  be  asked,  when  applying  for  the  licence, 
to  produce  their  policy  or  a copy  of  their  policy, 
^thout  makmg  it  compulsory  for  them  to  do  so.  It 
^ould  be  a condition  before  the  grant  of  licence  at  all  ? 

J-  see  no  reason  why  the  licensing  authorities  should 
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7913.  At  any  rate,  you  think  that  the  age  at  which 
a youngster  should  be  allowed  to  ride  a motor  cycle 
should  be  raised  ? — Well,  that  seems  a sane  view. 
We  have  no  statistics  to  support  that  view,  but  it 
seems  a sane  view. 

7914.  {Lord  Northampton)  : You  reminded  us  that 
the  vendors  of  motors  purchased  on  the  hire-piuchase 
system  would  uisist  upon  their  being  insured,  and 
you  told  us  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  insurance 
companies  you  represent  to  include  third-party  risks 
in  the  appropriate  policies  ? — Yes. 

7915.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  all  insurance 
companies  would  insist  upon  that  ? — I think  I can 
practically  say  that  they  would.  I am  only  speaking 
here  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Accident 
Offices  Association,  but  the  practice  of  the  companies 
is  largely  built  upon  our  practice. 

7916.  If  legislation  were  introduced  to  the  effect 
that  motor  cars  were  to  be  confiscated  in  the  event  of 
the  owner  being  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities  for 
damage  that  he  had  caused,  motors  bought  on  the 
hire-purchase  system  could  not  be  confiscated  ? — 
They  would  not  need  to  be  if  they  were  insured.  The 
question  would  not  arise  in  those  circumstances,  and 
they  are  in  fact  insured  automatically. 

7917.  But  if  they  did  third-party  damage  and 
were  not  insured  against  third-party  damage,  they 
might  then  be  confiscated  for  that  damage  ? — Yes, 
but  I am  sure  that  question  would  not  arise  in 
practice.  I may  say  that  no  such  policies  are  issued. 
We  often  issue  policies  to  cover  third-party  damage 
only,  but  we  do  not  issue  policies  to  cover  damage  to 
the  motor  only. 
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7918.  Any  legislation  providing  for  confiscation  of 
cars  should  at  the  same  time  order  insm’ance  against 
third-party  damage  as  'weU  as  the  insurance  of  cars  ? 
You  insist  on  that  being  included  ? — I suppose  in 
America  that  is  the  safeguard  they  adopt  in  the 
future  to  see  he  can  meet  his  obligations.  If  he  does 
not  give  them  guarantees  in  some  other  form  he  must 
produce  an  insurance  policy.  I think  that  is  how  they 
meet  that  difficulty. 

7919.  If  a scheme  of  compulsory  insurance  were 
introduced  in  this  country,  do  you  think  that  such  a 
scheme  could  include  insurance  against  the  cost  of 
hospital  treatment  ? — We  have  had  conversations 
with  hospital  representatives  on  that  subject,  and  it 
is  rather  a difficult  matter.  The  real  position,  as  we 
explained  to  them,  is  that  if  we  pay  compensation  to 
the  insured  person  it  includes  the  cost  of  his  treatment, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  he  should  put  that  in  his 
pocket.  He  has  put  that  in  with  his  other  items  in 
making  up  his  claim,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  pay  the  hospital. 

7920.  Does  he  put  it  in  with  the  other  items  if  he 
has  not  had  it  ? — These  amounts  are  frequently  settled 
by  compromise,  and  if  the  man  has  secured  substantial 
damages  against  the  owner  of  the  car  I do  not  see 
why  the  owner  of  the  car  should  have  to  pay  the 
hospital  or  why  the  man  should  not  pay  it  out  of 
what  he  has  received. 

7921.  I suppose  the  difficulty  is  that  the  hospital 
generally  sets  out  to  treat  cases  free,  and  therefore 
has  no  legal  claim  against  the  patient  ? — That  is  of 
course  one  of  the  difficulties.  The  voluntary  hospitals 
do  not  want  to  surrender  their  independence,  and 
cannot  very  weU  make  charges,  but  there  is  no  reason, 
to  my  mind,  why  they  should  not,  as  a system,  make 
charges  for  people  that  do  not  belong  to  their  district 
who  are  brought  in  injured  in  motor  accidents.  It  is 
a little  outside  the  range  of  our  interest  in  this  subject, 
except  that  we  have  been  asked  to  discuss  it  with 
people  interested  in  hospitals,  and  we  have  gone  into 
it  rather  fully  with  them  once  or  twice. 

7922.  You  do  not  frame  a policy  which  includes 
that  ? — No.  That  is  one  of  the  things  they  wanted  us 
to  do,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would 
be  no  demand  for  it ; that  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  pubhcity,  especially  as  we 
thought  the  situation  was  met  by  the  compensation 
given. 

7923.  It  would  not  make  much  difference  to  the 
patient  ?• — In  some  districts  there  is  an  arrangement 
whereby  motorists  themselves  pay  a small  amount, 
and  are  given  a badge  which  they  carry  on  their 
cars  showing  that  they  are  contributors  to  local 


hospitals.  That  is  outside  insurance  problems 
altogether.  We  can  include  that  sort  of  thing  in 
ordinary  policies,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  doing  it, 
but  we  think  it  is  included  at  present  because  we  pay 
compensation  based  on  the  degree  of  suffering  or 
expense  which  the  injured  person  may  sustain. 

7924.  (Chairman) : Is  there  any  further  statement 
you  would  like  to  make  ? — There  is  one  thing  which 
a previous  Witness  was  asked  about,  but  about  which 
no  questions  have  been  put  to  us — the  question  of 
State  intervention.  I do  not  tliink  we  need  go  into 
that,  except  to  say  that  we  would  of  course  regard 
that  with  an  unfriendly  spirit.  Mr.  Piggott,  in  the 
evidence  which  he  gave  at  an  early  sitting  of  the 
Commission*,  was  very  fair  and  well-informed  in  what 
he  said,  and  he  told  you  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
Ministry  see  arising  out  of  their  conversations  with  us 
in  regard  to  compulsory  insurance.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  have 
compulsory  insurance  without  some  form  of  State 
intervention,  and  I would  like  to  put  it  on  record  that 
we  do  not  see  any  need  for  that. 

7926.  You  believe  that  in  the  event  of  Parliament 
enacting  compulsory  insmance  against  third-party 
risks,  you  could  manage  the  scheme  without  State 
intervention  ? — We  would  hope  they  would  not  intro- 
duce such  a Bill. 

7926.  But  if  they  did  ? — We  would  feel  entitled  to 
endeavour  to  resist  it,  but  if  it  were  done  . . . 

7927.  Notwithstanding  your  opposition  . . . ? — In 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  insurance,  and  the  very  free 
competitive  market  for  the  insurance  of  motor  cars 
without  any  restriction  whatever  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  companies,  we  cannot  see  that  there  would 
be  any  necessity  for  intervention  in  any  way  in  the 
control  of  the  business.  I would  like  to  put  that  on 
record,  because  it  is  rather  important.  In  fact,  I 
think  Mr.  Piggott  condemned  his  own  argument  by 
saying  that  the  companies  might  become  greatly 
reduced  in  mnnber.  The  only  ground  on  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  become  reduced  in  numbers  would 
be  that  they  could  not  make  the  business  pay,  and 
that  in  itself  would  be  a form  of  guarantee  that  they 
were  not  overcharging  the  public,  and  therefore  the 
need  for  intervention  could  not  arise.  As  you 
did  not  ask  me,  I thought  I would  like  to  add  to 
what  Mr.  Evans  said  in  the  previous  evidence. 

7928.  I think  Mr.  Montague  put  the  question  to 
Mr.  Evans  ? — I am  sorry  he  did  not  put  it  to  us. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you,  we  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  both. 


* Q.  58  et  seq.,  Vol.  1,  page  36. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew). 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 

Friday,  22nd  March,  1929. 


Present  : 

Sib  AETHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Right  Hon. 

The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Majoe  The  Hon.  J.  J . ASTOR,  M.P . 

SiB  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 


Sm  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sni  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Me.  .tames  LEARMONTH. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary) 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 


Me.  Thomas  M.  Scott,  Me.  H.  Hopkins  and  Me.  Hbney  Riches,  O.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 


7929.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Scott,  I understand  you  are 
the  Chairman  of  the  North  Yorkshire  and  South 
Durham  Regional  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic 
Control  ? — I am.  Sir. 

7930.  And  you  are  appearing  with  Mr.  Hopkins, 
who  is  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  County  Borough  of 
Darlington,  and  with  Mr.  Riches,  who  is  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Middlesbrough  ? — Yes. 

7931.  You  have  submitted  the  Memorandum  we 
have  before  us  ?■ — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  S8. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

North  Yobkshiee  and  South  Durham  Regional 
Advisory  Committee  on  Tbapeic  Control. 


Introduction, 

1.  The  North  Yoi’kshire  and  South  Durham 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  have  appointed  Mr. 
T.  M.  Scott  and  Mr.  H.  Hopkins  to  present  this 
Memorandum  of  Evidence  on  their  behalf.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Scott  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Regional  Committee,  and 
is  a Member  of  the  Eston  Urban  District  Council  and 
of  the  North  Riding  County  Council.  Mr.  Hopkins 
is  Town  Clerk  of  the  County  Borough  of  Darlington. 

2.  The  Regional  Committee  have  also  asked 
Mr.  Henry  Riches,  O.B.E. , Chief  Constable  of 
Middlesbrough,  to  give  certain  detailed  evidence 
as  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Police  and  Hackney 
Carriages  Inspectors  in  connection  with  the  activities 
of  the  Regional  Committee. 

3.  The  Regional  Committee,  whose  constitution 
will  be  explained  fully  later,  is  formed  of  Authorities 
having  necessarily  divergent  interests  and  outlooks, 
and  accordingly  this  Memorandum,  which  is  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  all  those  different  bodies,  is 
necessarily  confined  to  statements  of  fact  and  is  not 
intended  as  a vehicle  for  suggesting  to  the  Commission 
any  radical  changes  in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  If 
desired,  the  Witnesses  who  present  the  Memorandum 
can  enlarge  upon  any  point  upon  which  the  Commis- 
sion desire  further  information. 

Description  op  Area. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  some  account  should  be  given 
of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  area  and  a short 
description  of  its  population  and  industries. 

5.  The  area  within  which  the  Regional  Committee 
exercises  a varying  degree  of  authority  cannot  be 
given  a definite  boundary  line.  It  can  best  be  des- 
cribed by  saying  that  it  consists  of  an  area  whose 
centre  is  Middlesbrough,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Tees,  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Tees  westwards 
from  Middlesbrough  for  15  or  20  miles,  the  southern 
part  of  the  County  of  Durham  and  the  north-eastern 
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corner  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Roughly, 
it  can  be  said  to  be  60  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
20  to  30  miles  from  north  to  south. 

6.  North  and  south  of  the  River  Tees  and  its  estuary 
are  the  broken  hiUs  of  South  Durham  and  Cleveland, 
and  to  a great  extent  these  hiUs  form  the  boundary  of 
the  area  because  road  communication  through  the 
hills  is  difficult. 

7.  The  Cleveland  HiUs  are  noted  for  their  iron  ores, 
and  the  strip  of  coast  line  about  five  miles  wide 
between  Middlesbrough  and  Whitby  is  thickly  dotted 
with  ironstone  mines,  and  with  large  mining  viUages 
housing  in  the  aggregate  a very  considerable  popula- 
tion. Li  the  level  vaUey  of  the  Tees  are  the  towns  of 
Middlesbrough,  Stockton,  Thornaby  and  Darlington, 
all  of  them  industrial  in  character.  The  remainder 
of  the  area  to  the  west  of  Middlesbrough  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  towns  mentioned,  rural  in  character. 

8.  The  Great  North  Road  runs  through  Darlington 
from  north  to  south,  and  there  is  another  main  road 
running  north-east  from  Northallerton  through 
Stockton  to  West  Hartlepool.  Apart  from  these  two 
roads,  the  roads  in  general  run  from  east  to  west,  are 
crowded  into  the  narrow  strip  of  flat  country  between 
the  Cleveland  hiUs  and  the  Coast,  and,  though  not 
actually  madequate  for  the  traffic  wliich  they  have  to 
bear,  are  only  just  able  to  carry  it.  The  cross  com- 
munications from  these  two  main  roads  are  secondary 
roads  through  broken  hills  with  many  severe  gradients, 
and  most  of  what  may  be  called  the  cross-country 
omnibus  routes  have  to  negotiate  gradients  of  1 in  10 
down  to  1 in  7. 

9.  The  railway  facilities  of  the  area  cannot  on  the 
whole  be  described  as  good,  the  railways  having  been 
designed  more  with  a view  to  carrying  heavy  traffic 
to  and  from  the  docks  and  the  mines,  than  with  a view 
to  catering  for  passenger  traffic.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  motor  bus  the  railways  undoubtedly  carried 
during  the  summer  a very  large  through  traffic  to 
and  from  the  Coast  from  certain  parts  of  the  area, 
but  it  was  always  impossible  for  the  railway  to  give 
an  adequate  service  to  many  of  the  smaller  places. 
The  railways  too  were  never  of  much  assistance  to  the 
Cleveland  miners  in  covering  the  mile  or  two  separating 
their  homes  from  the  mines,  because,  even  where 
railways  existed  with  convenient  stations,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a train  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
required  precluded  the  miner  making  much  use  of  the 
railway. 

10.  Originally  the  whole  population  in  the  area  of 
the  Regional  Committee  was  agricultural,  but  with 
the  finding  of  coal  in  Durham  and  ironstone  in  the 
Clevelands  the  area  has  become  highly  industrial  and 
very  thickly  populated.  As  the  coal  and  ironstone 
exist  within  the  area  there  are  many  blast  furnaces, 
rolling  mills  and  the  lilm,  a large  amount  of  ship- 
building along  the  course  of  the  Tees,  and  heavy 
engineering  industries  at  Middlesbrough  and  Dar- 
lington. 
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11.  Being  such  a thickly  populated  industrial 
area  there  is  a large  industrial  traffic,  there  is  a 
large  traffic  between  the  mines  and  the  mining 
villages,  made  more  constant  throughout  the  day  by 
the  shift  system,  and  there  is  also  a very  heavy 
through  traffic  to  the  Coast,  both  from  withui  and 
without  the  area  of  the  Regional  Committee.  Owing 
to  the  hills,  all  the  traffic  to  such  well-known  pleasure 
resorts  on  the  North  Yorkshire  Coast  as  Saltbum, 
Redcar,  and  Wliitby  has  to  pass  through  the  strip 
of  industrial  country  between  the  liills  and  the  Tees, 
and  adds  considerably  to  the  traffic  difficulties. 

Licensing  Position  pbioe  to  the  Foemation  of 
THE  Regional  Committee. 

12.  With  the  exception  of  the  three  large  towns  of 
Middlesbrough,  Darlington,  and  Stockton,  the  Autho- 
rities within  the  area  of  the  Regional  Committee  are 
mainly  small,  consisting  of  small  Urban  District 
Councils  with  a population  between  5,000  and  35,000, 
and  of  Rural  Districts. 

13.  Prior  to  1922  the  omnibus  and  hackney  carriage 
traffic  was  of  no  considerable  dimensions,  but  round 
about  that  year  there  began  to  be  observed  a gradual 
increase  in  traffic.  There  is  no  necessity  to  enlarge 
at  length  upon  the  growth  of  this  traffic  because  it 
must  be  famihar  to  the  Commission,  as  such  growth 
was  observed  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
traffic  was  first  local,  then  it  grew  into  district  traffic, 
and  finally  it  became  long-distance  traffic. 

14.  Those  of  the  smaller  Authorities  who  exercised 
their  hcensing  powers  at  all  generally  issued  licences 
indiscriminately  on  request.  They  were  generally 
policed  by  the  County  Police,  and  as  the  County 
Council  was  not  a Licensing  Authority  the  County 
Pohce  took  little  or  no  interest  in  the  licensing 
question. 

15.  In  most  districts  some  one  central  point  began 
to  be  recognised  both  by  the  pubho  and  the  bus 
operators  as  a bus  stand  for  that  district.  Sometimes 
a point  so  settled  upon  was  convenient  to  the  public 
and  did  not  interfere  substantially  -with  other  traffic, 
nor  was  it  in  any  way  a nuisance  to  the  occupiers  of 
surrounding  property,  but  in  many  cases,  as  the  bus 
traffic  grew,  difficulties  presented  themselves. 

16.  It  must  not  be  thought  by  the  Commission  that 
there  was  a total  disregard  by  all  Licensing  Authori- 
ties in  the  area  of  the  Regional  Committee  of  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  respect  of  licensing  of 
omnibuses,  and  attempts  were  in  fact  made  to  control 
the  growing  traffic,  but  these  attempts  were  by  no 
means  always  successful.  Some  authorities  were  dis- 
couraged because  of  the  new  expense  in  a period  of 
acute  trade  depression.  Others  were  puzzled  by  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law,  and  the  apparent  lack 
of  uniformity  in  decisions  given  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  under  the  Roads  Act. 

17.  The  general  condition  throughout  the  area  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  evils  which  existed,  no  doubt 
in  common  with  other  areas,  can  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

(i)  There  was  unrestricted  and  uneconomic  com- 

petition between  the  omnibus  proprietors 
themselves  and  between  omnibus  pro- 
prietors and  municipal  transport  under- 
takings. Proprietors  were  endeavouring  to 
drive  each  other  off  the  road  by  cutting 
fares  and  other  means,  and  were  invading 
the  routes  of  municipal  transport  under- 
takings at  peak  load  periods,  thus  obtaining 
profitable  loads  and  leaving  the  municipal 
undertakings  to  keep  an  unprofitable  service 
running  during  the  slack  periods. 

(ii)  The  buses  were  racing  each  other,  refusing  to 

let  one  pass  another,  and  generally  were 
being  driven  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause 
danger  to  other  road  users. 


(iii)  Time-tables  were  either  non-existent,  or  were 

not  adliered  to  with  sufficient  regularity, 
thus  causing  the  public  a great  deal  of 
inconvenience. 

(iv)  The  vehicles  themselves  were  often  not  in- 

spected even  aimually,  and  were  not  kept 
in  a mechanically  efficient  state. 

(v)  There  was  no  efficient  control  over  conductors 

or  drivers,  so  that  one  had  drivers  who  by 
reason  of  age,  inexperience,  physical  dis- 
abilities, or  the  like,  were  a source  of  danger, 
and  conductors  who  were  incapable  of  con- 
trolling their  passengers. 

(vi)  There  was  often  congestion  in  the  streets 

owing  to  stopping  places  and  standing 
places  being  chosen  without  foresight. 

(vii)  There  were  nuisances  caused  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  intending  passengers  at  misuitable 
places,  and  there  were  often  muior  nuis- 
ances, such  as  pools  of  oil  dropped  from 
mechanically  inefficient  vehicles  and  the 
like. 

Foemation  of  Regional  Advisoey  Committee. 

18.  The  present  Regional  Advisory  Committee  owes 
its  existence  to  the  action  of  the  Eston  Urban  District 
Council.  Eston  was  particularly  affected  because  of 
its  geographical  position,  the  Eston  Urban  District 
being  a comparatively  narrow  strip  of  the  flat  country 
between  the  Cleveland  hills  and  the  Tees  Estuary,  and 
all  the  traffic  from  east  to  west  being  concentrated  on 
the  bottle-neck  thus  formed. 

19.  Eston  itself  is  very  industrial,  and  apart  from 
what  can  be  called  “ through  ” traffic,  has  traffic 
difficulties  of  its  own  because  of  the  density  of  its 
population  and  the  somewhat  inadequate  roads 
through  the  district.  The  Eston  Comicil  is  also  the 
owner  of  the  Tees-side  Railless  Traction  Board  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds,  the  remaining  one-third  interest 
being  held  by  the  Middlesbrough  Corporation. 

20.  The  Tees-side  Railless  Traction  Board  operates 
a trolley  vehicle  service  between  Middlesbrough  and 
the  Eston  Urban  District  Council’s  area,  and  this 
undertaking  was  very  severely  affected  by  omnibus 
competition,  the  omnibuses  taking  passengers  who 
would  otherwise  travel  on  the  Board’s  vehicles  and 
cutting  fares  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
Board’s  financial  position  mistable. 

21.  The  Eston  Urban  District  Council  could  see 
that  control  over  omnibus  traffic  was  j)0ssible,  and 
very  beneficial,  because  they  had  in  front  of  them 
the  object  lesson  of  Darlington  and  Middlesbrough 
where  strict  control  was  exercised,  and  decided  that 
they  would  attempt  not  only  to  control  the  traffic  in 
their  own  district,  but  to  get  their  neighbours  to 
control  it  also. 

22.  In  these  circumstances  the  Eston  Urban 
District  Council  called  a,  Meeting  of  the  Local  Authori- 
ties of  the  district  in  October,  1927,  at  which  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  form  the  present  Regional  Com- 
mittee. It  was  decided  that  the  Committee  should 
be  advisory  only,  and  it  was  realised  that  full  control 
over  the  traffic  of  the  area  could  only  be  obtained  by 
co-operative  effort.  In  order  to  get  full  representation 
of  all  Local  Authorities,  and  to  obtain  local  views, 
which  would  otherwise  not  be  obtainable,  it  was 
decided  to  admit  to  membership  of  the  Regional 
Committee  Rural  District  Councils  who  are  not 
normally  Licensing  Authorities. 

23.  It  was  also  recognised  that  the  Police  Authori- 
ties were  intimately  concerned  with  traffic  difficulties, 
and  all  the  Police  in  the  area,  including  the  County 
Police,  were  invited  to  join  the  Committee. 

24.  The  chief  object  of  the  Regional  Committee 
was  at  first  to  induce  all  Licensing  Authorities  to 
exercise,  to  the  full  their  powers  of  control,  and  after- 
wards to  co-ordinate  the  action  of  all  Authorities  so 
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that  those  powers  should  be  exercised  upon  common 
lines.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Regional  Committee 
that  any  Authority  having  a traffic  problem  which 
affects  districts  other  than  its  own  should  submit 
such  problem  for  discussion  at  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee, so  that  a solution  may  be  found  by  reason 
of  the  combined  experience  of  the  Authorities  con- 
stituting the  Regional  Committee,  and  also  that  in 
cases  where  the  interests  of  Authorities  conflict,  a 
solution  may  be  recommended  which  might  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  area  as  a whole,  even  though  it 
might  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  one  or  more  indi- 
vidual Authorities. 

25.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  Authorities  retain 
their  individual  powers,  and  although  there  is  an 
obvious  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  interests  of,  for 
example,  a County  Borough  and  a small  Urban 
District,  yet  in  practice  there  have  been  no  sharp 
cleavages  of  opinion  as  yet.  Presumably  if  such 
cleavage  of  opinion  manifested  itsefl,  the  remedy  of 
an  Authority  conceiving  itself  aggrieved  would  be  to 
resign. 

26.  At  the  present  moment  the  following  is  a list 
of  the  Authorities  members  of  the  Regional  Advisory 
Committee,  with  the  respective  populations  of  their 
district  : — 


Authority. 

Population. 
1921  Census. 

County  Boboughs. 

Middlesbrough 

...  136,300 

Darlhigton  ... 

...  66,842 

Boroughs. 

Stockton 

...  64,160 

Hartlepool  ... 

...  20,997 

Thornaby 

...  19,831 

Redcar 

...  19,500 

Richmond 

3,883 

Urban  District  Councils. 

Eston 

...  33,634 

Skelton  and  Brotton 

...  15,788 

Whitby 

...  12,512 

Billingham  ... 

9,187 

Loftus 

9,012 

Guisborough. . . 

7,104 

Northallerton 

...  4,794 

Saltburn 

4,668 

Rural  District  Councils. 

Stokesley 

...  12,677 

Middlesbrough 

2,436 

Bach  Authority  is  entitled  to  send  two  members 
to  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee. 

Main  Lines  oe  Action. 

27 .  When  the  Committee  began  to  function,  it  was 
realised  that  certain  matters  could  be  more  profitably 
dealt  with  in  Committee,  and  two  Sub-Committees 
were  formed,  called,  for  convenience,  the  Police  and 
Parliamentary  -Sub-Committees.  Matters  of  general 
policy  are  discussed  and  dealt  with  by  the  full  Regional 
Committee. 


licensing  matters,  dealing  with  the  form  of 
apphcation  for  licences,  the  undertakings  to 
be  given  by  applicants,  the  period  for  which 
licences  should  be  issued,  the  time  when 
licences  should  expire,  and  similar  matters 
all  aiming  at  securing  uniformity  through- 
out the  whole  area. 

(c)  The  position  of  municipal  transport  under- 

takings in  relation  to  omnibus  services  was 
examined,  and  reconunendations  were  made 
urging  the  desirability  of  licences  being 
granted  to  omnibuses  only  after  an  -undertak- 
ing had  been  given  by  applicants  therefor 
to  charge  such  fares  as  would  protect  the 
municipal  transport  undertakings. 

(d)  The  Road  Traffic  BiU  was  examined  in  great 

detail  and  a series  of  recommendations  were 
sent  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  dealing 
"with  the  matters  which  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee thought  required  amendment  or 
elucidation  in  the  draft  BiU. 

Results  oe  Action  Taken. 

29.  The  formation  of  the  Regional  Committee  has 
greatly  stimulated  interest  in  bus  control  tlu’oughout 
the  whole  area.  Several  Authorities  who  had,  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  Regional  Committee,  declined 
to  exercise  their  powers  of  control,  are  now  profiting 
by  the  help  and  experience  of  the  larger  Authorities 
and  are  taking  active  steps  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  Regional  Committee. 

30.  In  paragraphs  12—17  of  this  Memorandum  the 
conditions  in  the  area  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Regional  Committee  have  been  hidicated,  and  it  can 
now  be  said  that  those  conditions  are  completely 
changed.  Control  of  omnibus  traffic  throughout  the 
area  is  now  fairly  satisfactory,  services  are  running 
regularly  to  published  time-tables,  the  vehicles  are 
being  well  maintained,  drivers  and  conductors  are 
selected  with  much  more  care  and  are  of  a better  type, 
and  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  operators.  Local 
Authorities  and  the  general  pubhc  alike.  It  has  been 
a great  help  to  the  smaller  Authorities  to  secure  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  County  Police,  and  the 
efforts  of  these  Authorities  would  not  have  been  so 
effective  had  it  not  been  for  this  -willing  co-operation. 


Financial  Aspect. 

31.  It  should  be  pomted  out  that  the  formation  of 
a Regional  Committee  need  not,  judging  by  the 
experience  in  this  area,  be  attended  by  large  expendi- 
ture. The  expenditure  for  the  first  thirteen  months 
faUmg  to  be  borne  by  the  constituent  Authorities  has 
only  been  £60,  and  this  sum  has  been  raised  amongst 
the  constituent  Local  Authorities  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

The  details  are  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Stationery  ...  ...  ...  411  0 

Postages  ...  ...  ...  ...  211  0 

Deputation  Expenses  ...  ...  34  18  0 

Police  Sub-Coimnittee’s  expenses  10  0 0 

Clerical  Assistance  ...  ...  8 0 0 


28.  The  main  lines  of  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
can  be  summarised  under  four  heads  : — • 

(a)  Much  practical  work  was  done  by  the  Police 
Sub-Committee  in  drawing  up  a series  of 
recommendations  as  to  time-tables,  the 
weight  of  traffic  on  particular  roads,  con- 
structional requirements  of  vehicles,  quali- 
fications of  drivers  and  conductors,  stopping 
places,  in  making  detailed  examinations  of 
routes  in  the  area,  and  settling  the  time 
which  should  be  taken  over  each  journey, 
and  the  interval  of  time  or  headway 
between  buses  on  each  particular  route. 

(6)  A whole  series  of  recommendatioi-is  were 
made  by  the  Regional  Committee  as  to 


£60  0 0 

This  low  exiienditure  has  only  been  possible  because 
of  the  voluntary  work  done  by  the  various  members 
and  constituent  Authorities.  There  is  no  item  of 
expense  for  the  hire  of  rooms  for  meetings,  because 
it  has  always  been  possible  to  meet  on  premises 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  constituent  Authori- 
ties. 

Diffioulties  met  with  in  the  Course  of  Wobking. 

32.  It  will  probably  be  useful  to  the  Commission 
if  certain  difficulties  wliich  have  arisen  during  the 
course  of  the  discussions  of  the  Regional  Committee 
are  pointed  out. 
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33.  There  is  at  the  moment  difficulty  in.  bringing 
into  effect  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Regional  Committee  because  of  the  present  difficulty 
as  to  legal  powers.  At  the  moment  the  only  way  of 
enforcing  a decision  of  a Local  Authority  upon  an 
unwilling  bus  proprietor  is  by  refusing  to  renew  his 
licences  when  their  currency  expires.  From  this 
refusal  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
6Uid  if  licences  are  granted  for  a year,  and  the  cause 
of  the  dispute  arises  at  the  beginning  of  a year,  it  can 
easily  be  15  months  or  more  before  a decision  of  the 
Local  Authority  can  be  enforced  even  if  upheld  by  the 
Minister.  It  is  appreciated  that  if  the  Road  Traffic 
Bm  becomes  law,  great  help  will  be  given  to  Local 
Authorities  by  its  provisions. 

34.  The  Regional  Committee  have  met  with  a 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  small  Authori- 
ties to  show  any  interest  in  hcensing  work  or  to  incur 
any  expenditure  on  such  account  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Road  Traffic  BUI,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  stripping  them  of  their  licensing  powers. 

35.  Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  area  because 
there  appear  to  have  been,  so  far  as  the  Regional 
Committee  can  judge,  changes  of  pohcy  at  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  itself  resulting  in  decisions  imder  the 
Roads  Act  apparently  conflicting.  It  is  probable 
that  this  impression  is  misconceived,  and  may  arise 
because  the  Ministry  has  never  pubhshed  any  state- 
ment of  its  general  pohcy  as  regards  licensing  matters, 
and  there  is  no  system  of  reporting  the  sahent  facts 
of  appeals,  so  that  the  only  information  available 
consists  of  newspaper  reports  which  may  be  quite 
unreliable. 

36.  In  the  areas  of  some  Local  Authorities  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  suitable  places  as  stands  for 
omnibuses.  The  Regional  Committee  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  increased  powers  should  be  given  to 
Local  Authorities  with  regard  to  the  provision  of 
stands  and  omnibus  stations.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  comparing  the  provision  made  by  railway 
companies  for  the  comfort  of  their  intending  passen- 
gers and  the  storage  of  their  rolling  stock,  with  the 
absolute  lack  of  provision  on  the  part  of  omnibus 
proprietors,  either  for  the  comfort  of  their  passengers, 
or  the  accommodation  of  their  omnibuses  during  short 
stoppages,  when  it  is  impracticable  or  uneconomic  to 
send  vehicles  into  their  garages.  The  Regional 
Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  aU  Authorities 
should  be  given  powers  to  construct  properly  equipped 
bus  stations,  and  to  compel  all  omnibus  proprietors  to 
use  such  stations  and  to  pay  reasonable  charges 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  upkeep  for  such  user. 

37.  Arising  to  some  extent  out  of  the  last  para- 
graph, a constructional  difficulty  has  manifested 
itself,  and  the  Regional  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Minister  of  Transport  should  immediately  remove 
the  difficulty  by  an  amendment  of  his  constructional 
requirements  or  otherwise.  Some  buses  are  now  on 
the  roads  provided  with  a sanitary  convenience  for 
passengers  so  constructed  as  to  have  a direct  outlet 
to  the  road  similar  to  the  ordinary  type  of  con- 
venience found  in  railway  trains.  On  a railway  this 
is  not  objectionable,  but  it  is  highly  objectionable  on 
a road,  and  although  on  proof  of  an  offence  Highway 
and  Sanitary  Authorities  have  certain  remedies,  yet 
the  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Minister  should  prohibit  the  use  of  such  conveniences. 

38.  The  Royal  Commission  would  probably  desire 
that  another  difficulty  which  has  presented  itself  to 
the  Regional  Committee  should  be  mentioned,  and 
that  is  the  great  difficulty  of  delimiting  the  area 
within  which  the  Regional  Committee  should  function. 
A service  traversing  the  heart  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  Regional  Committee  and  travelling  through  the 
actual  local  government  district  of  half  a dozen  of  the 
constituent  Authorities  is  clearly  one  which  should 
have  the  attention  of  the  Regional  Committee.  On 
the  other  hand,  a genuine  long-distance  service  which 
passes  through  the  area  of  a Regional  Committee 


without  plying  for  hire  in  the  district  of  any  one  of  the 
constituent  Authorities  is  clearly  a service  which  need 
not  engage  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  but 
between  these  two  extremes  there  can  arise  many 
difficult  problems. 

39.  As  an  example,  the  County  Borough  of  Dar- 
lington is  somewhat  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
area  of  the  Regional  Committee’s  influence,  and  there 
are  many  services  running  north  and  south  through 
Darlington  with  which  no  other  constituent  Authorities, 
members  of  the  Regional  Committee,  are  concerned, 
because  their  areas  are  not  affected.  Darlington  has 
decided  that  the  Regional  Committee  is  not  concerned 
with  any  such  services,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Regional  Committee  is  such  that 
this  decision  in  no  way  conflicts  with  purposes  for 
which  the  Regional  Committee  was  established.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  membership  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee were  to  be  made  compulsory,  and  all  such 
services  were  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Regional  Committee,  services  such  as  those  last 
described  would  raise  serious  difficulties.  So  far  the 
North  Yorkshire  and  South  Dmham  Regional 
Advisory  Committee  have  avoided  difficulties  of  this 
character  by  the  flexibility  of  their  constitution,  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  constituent  Authorities. 

40.  In  conclusion,  the  Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the 
Regional  Committee  would  like  to  express  their 
personal  view  that  the  Regional  Committee  has  done 
an  extremely  valuable  work  on  Tees-side,  and  they 
are  convinced  that  there  are  many  other  areas  in 
which  a similar  body  can  function  profitably. 


7932.  [Chairman)  : I think  I had  better  put  the 
questions  on  this  Memorandum  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  then 
if  any  points  arise  that  will  be  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  or  Mr.  Riches  he  can  refer  the  questions  to 
them.  Your  Regional  Conunittee,  Mr.  Scott,  is  a 
voluntary  Association  representing  local  authorities 
in  that  district,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  control  in  the 
area  ? — Yes. 

7933.  And  I understand  that  your  area  is  a district 
of  which  the  centre  is  the  River  Tees,  the  northern 
part  is  in  the  County  of  Durham  and  the  southern 
part  is  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ? — That  is  so. 

7934.  And  it  includes  certain  County  Boroughs, 
such  as  Darlington  and  Middlesbrough  ? — That  is  so. 

7935.  This  is  very  interesting  to  us,  because  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us  by  other  Witnesses  that  the 
country  should  be  divided  into  areas.  The  first  thing 
I notice  is  that  your  area  spreads  over  two  counties, 
and  therefore  it  appears  to  me  that  if  there  are  to  be 
areas  they  should  have  regard  to  local  traffic 
conditions  rather  than  to  county  boundaries.  You 
would  agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

7936.  For  example  if,  as  somebody  suggested, 
we  had  an  area  for  the  four  northern  counties,  that 
is  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmorland,  and  another  area  for  Yorkshire,  your 
particular  area  would  be  cut  in  half  ?■ — Yes. 

7937.  Which  would  not  be  advisable  ? — No. 

7938.  You  have  given  a description  of  the  area,  which 
is  very  interesting,  and  shown  how  it  has  developed 
industrially  thanks  to  the  coal  and  the  iron  ore  in  the 
Cleveland  district,  and  you  point  out  that  prior  to  the 
year  1922,  there  was  not  very  much  traffic  of  a 
mechanically  propelled  nature  ? — That  is  so. 

7939.  But  then,  as  elsewhere,  this  traffic  grew  to 
large  dimensions,  and  you  found  there  were  a great 
many  independent  licensing  authorities  ? — That  is  so_ 

7940.  The  result  was  there  was  a good  deal  of 
congestion  and  want  of  control,  and  in  fact  the 
position  of  affairs  generally  was  very  unsatisfactory  ?— 
That  is  so.  Anybody  who  came  along  and  wanted 
a licence  got  it  ; it  did  not  matter  where  he  was 
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running  or  how  he  was  rimning  or  what  kind  of 
vehicle  he  was  running.  Up  till  then,  the  hackney 
carriage  inspector  who  inspected  the  old  horse  cabs 
was  the  man  who  looked  after  things.  Then,  of 
course,  things  developed. 

7941.  So  that,  as  there  was  no  kind  of  control  or 
co-ordination,  anybody  could  get  a licence  ? — That  is 
so.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : That  should  be  qualified  by 
paragraph  16  of  our  Memorandum,  in  which  we  say 
that  some  areas  were  controlling  the  traffic  so  far  as 
they  could  and  were  doing  it  satisfactorily.  (Mr. 
Riches)  : That  applies  to  the  Boroughs  but  not  to  the 
Urban  Districts. 

7942.  When  you  speak  of  the  Boroughs  do  you 
mean  the  Boroughs  of  Middlesbrough  and 
Darlington  ? — Yes. 

7943.  You  have  in  that  area,  I think,  a large 
number  of  Urban  Districts  of  various  sizes  and  what  I 
may  call  large  industrial  villages  or  small  towns  ? — 
(Mr.  Scott)  : That  is  set  out  in  paragraph  26  of  our 
Memorandum.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : In  the  earlier  part 
of  1925,  Darlington  was  doing  the  whole  of  the 
licensing  for  an  area  of  30  miles  round,  excluding 
Middlesbrough.  We  settled  the  time-tables  and  that 
land  of  thing  for  the  whole  area. 

7944.  When  was  that  ? — During  1925,  before  any 
of  these  other  authorities  began  to  function.  We 
settled  time-tables  which  extended  for  miles  beyond 
our  area.  We  were  often  being  told  by  operators 
that  we  were  exceeding  our  jurisdiction  and  we 
knew  we  were,  but  we  did  it  because  some  one  had  to 
do  it. 

7945.  Was  this  before  the  Regional  Committee 
was  formed  ? — Yes.  The  Regional  Committee  was 
not  formed  until  1928.  (Mr.  Riches)  : The  same 
applies,  I may  say,  to  Middlesbrough.  There  the 
Corporation  constructed  an  omnibus  station  with 
raised  platforms  run  on  the  same  lines  as  a railway 
station,  settled  all  the  time-tables,  and,  practically 
speaking,  regulated  the  whole  of  the  services  out  of 
Middlesbrough.  The  Urban  Districts  did  not  deal 
with  the  matter  at  that  time. 

7946.  So  it  may  be  said  that  before  the  Regional 
Committee  actually  came  into  existence,  thanlis  to 
the  efforts  of  the  two  County  Boroughs  some  kind 
of  order  had  been  evolved.  Is  that  so  ? — (Mr. 
Scott)  : That  is  so.  Sir. 

7947.  Turning  to  paragraph  17,  you  mention  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  and  evils  which  existed 
before  the  attempt  was  made  to  evolve  some  order  ? — 
That  is  so. 

7948.  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  get  this 
on  the  notes.  You  say  there  was  unrestricted  and 
uneconomic  competition  ? — ^That  is  quite  true. 

7949.  That  buses  were  trying  to  drive  each  other 
off  the  road,  and  that  there  was  racmg  and  so  on.  Is 
that  so  ? — That  is  quite  true. 

7950.  They  were  trymg  to  out  each  other  out. 
Was  not  the  result  of  that  that  whereas  there  were  too 
many  buses  at  the  time  of  the  peak  loads,  there  was  a 
starved  service  at  other  times  of  the  day  ? Was  that 
one  of  the  results  ? — No,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Boroughs  from  which  the  services  radiated,  who 
imposed  a certam  control  over  them. 

7951.  You  mean  time-tables  ? — Time-tables  and 
the  like,  but  once  outside  the  Boroughs  then  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  with  a converted  bus  could  go 
and  ask  the  urban  authority  for  a licence,  and  the 
urban  authority,  who  did  not  pay  much  regard  to 
the  question  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Regional 
Committee,  granted  the  licence.  We  had  an  instance 
of  a person  who  came  to  our  authority,  that  is  the 
Eston  Urban  District  Council,  for  a licence  and  was 
granted  it. 

7952.  Eston  is  an  urban  district  close  to  Middles- 
brough ? — ^Yes.  It  is  fairly  large.  I believe  it  is  the 


fifth  in  the  coimtry.  We  have  a population  of  over 
30,500,  and  the  area  is  very  large.  We  do  not  give  the 
area  in  the  Memorandmn,  but  it  is  a very  big  area. 
I would  like  to  make  this  point.  This  same  person 
who  had  got  the  licence  from  us  wanted  to  run  into 
Middlesbrough  and  went  to  Mr.  Riches,  but  Mr. 
Riches  said  “ No,  we  have  got  plenty  of  buses  here, 
you  cannot  come  ”,  and  Mr.  Riches  acted  quite  rightly 
in  my  opinion  although  our  authority  had  granted  the 
licence.  Probably  you  will  get  some  further  evidence 
as  to  this  in  the  Eston  area. 

7953.  You  mention  these  other  points  ; buses  were 
racing  each  other,  time-tables  were  either  non-existent 
or  were  not  adhered  to,  and  then  again  the  vehicles 
were  not  inspected  even  annually  ? — ^Yes.  I am 
speaking  of  outside  the  Boroughs.  (Mr.  Riches) : 
That  does  not  apply  to  the  Boroughs. 

7954.  No,  I understand  that  ? — (Mr.  Scott)  : If 

you  turn  to  paragraph  26  you  wiU  find  eight  urban 
areas  are  given.  Hsually  it  was  the  Police  Super- 
intendent who  was  the  hackirey  carriage  mspector, 
and,  with  all  respect  to  him,  he  had  no  mechanical 
knowledge  and  as  long  as  it  was  a decent  respectable 
bus  he  passed  it. 

7955.  Then  you  say  that  there  was  no  efficient 
control  over  conductors  or  drivers  ? — ^No. 

7956.  And  congestion  m the  streets  occm'red  owmg 
to  stopping  places  and  standing  places  being  chosen 
without  foresight  ? — That  is  quite  true.  (Mr.  Hop- 
kins) : Stopping  places  grew  up. 

7957.  They  generally  do  ? — They  often  caused 
great  difficulty  before  we  could  get  them  moved. 
Natm-ally  the  bus  operators  chose  the  places  most 
convenient  to  themselves,  and  those  were  generally 
in  the  busiest  streets  where  there  were  most  people. 

7958.  Causing  congestion  in  yom  streets  ? — Yes. 

7959.  The  state  of  affahs  outside  the  Boroughs  was 
so  misatisfactory  that  you  formed  this  Regional 
Advisory  Committee  ? — (Mr.  Scott)  : Yes,  that  is  so. 

7960.  On  a purely  voluntary  basis  ? — That  is  so. 

7961.  I think  your  particular  district  took  the  lead 
m that  matter  ? — ^Yes. 

7962.  I see  that  the  Eston  Comicil  is  the  owner  of 
a railless  traction  system  ? — ^As  to  two -thirds  and 
Middlesbrough  as  to  one-tliird. 

7963.  I suppose  one  of  your  objects  was  to  dovetail 
the  bus  system  in  with  that  ? — If  I may  say  so,  I 
fathered  this  project  of  the  Regional  Committee,  and 
when  I did  so,  while  I certauxly  had  a thought  for  the 
railless  traction  midertakmg,  it  was  primarily  to 
control  traffic  generally.  We  were  having  some 
trouble,  it  is  true,  due  to  the  competition  of  the  buses 
■with  oiu’  railless  traction  concern,  bnt  still  I foresaw 
that  unless  we  did  control  traffic  generally  the  thmg 
would  become  chaotic  and  out  of  hand. 

7964.  Of  course,  the  railless  traction  was  one  form- 
of  traffic  ? — ^That  is  so. 

7965.  And  when  you  say  control  traffic  generally 
you  include  that  ? — That  is  so. 

7966.  You  say  m paragraph  21  that  the  Eston 
Urban  District  Council  had  before  them  the  object 
lesson  of  what  could  be  done  and  what  had  been  done 
by  Darlington  and  Middlesbrough  ? — That  is  so. 

7967.  You  had  a meeting  of  the  local  authorities  in 
1927,  and  you  formed  this  Regional  Committee  on  an 
advisory  basis  ? — Yes,  we  had  no  legal  power. 

7968.  Then  you  got  into  touch  with  the  police 
authorities,  mcluding  the  County  Police  ?— Yes. 

7969.  Up  to  that  date  I understand  they  had  taken 
very  little  concern  in  the  matter,  the  Comity  Comicils 
not  being  licensmg  authorities  ? — That  is  quite  true. 
May  I say  here  that  I consulted  the  Chief  Constable 
of  the  North  Riding,  Sir  Robert  Bower,  and  he  was 
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anxious  that  more  Regional  Committees  should  be 
set  up,  and  even  invited  me  to  go  to  York  and  induce 
the  people  there  to  set  up  a Regional  Committee.  He 
said  it  was  needed. 

7970.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  York  ? — Yes,  but  I 
told  him  I had  sufficient  as  it  was  and  I could  not 
take  on  any  more. 

7971.  I understand  your  first  object  was  to  induce 
aU  the  many  licensing  authorities  in  the  area  to 
exercise  their  full  powers  of  control  ?■ — That  is  so. 

7972.  Just  as  Middlesbrough  and  Darlington  had 
done  already  ? — That  is  so,  and  to  make  all  hoences 
expire  on  the  31st  March. 

7973.  .And  you  suggested  that  each  authority  should 

submit  the  traffic  problems  in  their  own  area  to  the 
Regional  Committee  for  advice  ? — That  is  quite 
true.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : If  I may  interrupt.  Sir. 

If  the  problem  affected  other  areas  that  was  so.  If  it 
was  confined  solely  to  the  one  area  then  there  was  no 
need  to  go  to  the  Regional  Committee. 

7974.  It  is  really  a matter  of  co-ordinating  the 
various  services  that  might  converge  on  any  particular 
spot  ? — That  is  right.  Sir.  (Mr.  Riches)  : It  did  not 
apply  to  any  domestic  arrangements  inside  your  own 
borough  ; there  was  no  control  inside  the  borough 
by  the  Regional  Committee,  but  only  if  you  came 
outside  the  borough. 

7975.  If  a service  was  coming  into  you  from  outside, 
then  the  Regional  Committee  were  consulted  ? — Yes. 

7976.  You  note  here  that  the  authorities  retained 
their  individual  powers.  Of  course,  they  would  have 
to  because  you  have  no  legal  authority  to  take  them 
away.  But  you  say  they  are  willing  to  try  and 
harmonise  and  reconcile  their  interests,  and  you 
have  had  very  little  trouble  in  that  matter  ; you 
have  worked  harmoniously  together  as  a rule  ? — 
(Mr.  Scott)  : Yes,  we  have  got  on  very  well. 

7977.  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  your 
Committee,  you  set  out  a list  of  the  authorities,  and 
I see  you  say  that  each  authority  is  entitled  to  send 
two  members  to  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee. 
That  is  apparently  irrespective  of  population  ? — Yes. 

7978.  For  example,  the  County  Borough  of 
Middlesbrough  has  a population  of  136,000  and  the 
Rural  District  Council  of  Middlesbrough  has  a 
population  of  2,000,  but  each  is  represented  by  two 
members  ? — (Mr.  Riches)  : Yes. 

7979.  Like  the  Senate  in  vLmerica  ? — Yes.  (Mr. 
Scott)  : In  the  matter  of  representation  the  population 
was  not  considered  at  all.  We  wanted  the  people 
there.  That  is  all  we  wanted. 

7980.  You  wanted  really  to  get  the  views  of  the 
local  interests  ? — That  is  right. 

7981.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  27.  You  have 
worked,  I understand,  through  two  Sub -Committees  ? 
—Yes. 

7982.  Which  you  call  the  Police  and  Parliamentary 
Sub -Committees.  Matters  of  general  policy  are 
discussed  and  dealt  with  by  the  whole  Committee  ? — 
— That  is  so. 

7983.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  what  the  Police 
Sub -Committee  has  done?  I do  not  want  to  go  into 
details.  I only  want  a general  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  work.  I understand  they  have  done 
a great  deal  in  the  way  of  recommendation  as  to 
time-tables  ? — Yes.  In  paragraph  28  (a)  you  get 
that. 

7984.  Time-tables,  the  weight  of  traffic  on  particular 
roads,  constructional  requirements  of  vehicles, 
qualifications  of  drivers  and  conductors,  stopping 
places,  detailed  examination  of  routes  in  the  area, 
and  so  forth  ? — That  is  right.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : 
“ Weight  of  traffic  ” should  perhaps  be  explained. 
We  mean,  of  course,  the  number  of  public  service 
vehicles,  not  the  weight  of  individual  vehicles. 


7986.  You  take  a road  that  is  perhaps  not  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  so  far  as  construction 
is  concerned,  and  you  say  only  a certain  number  of' 
vehicles  should  be  allowed  on  that  road.  Is  that  the 
idea  ? — No.  The  idea  is  this.  Take  two  places  such 
as  Darlington  and  Stockton,  which  is  a non-County 
Borough  with  65,000  inhabitants  about  11  miles 
from  Darlington.  We  say  the  public  traffic  between 
Darlington  and  Stockton  is  such  as  to  justify  a 
quarter -hourly  service.  Then  we  take  a little  village 
route  out  of  Darlington,  and  we  say  the  traffic  there 
only  warrants  an  half-hourly,  or  even  an  hourly, 
service.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  weight  of  traffic 
in  that  paragraph. 

7986.  Have  you  been  able  to  satisfy  the  public  as  a 
rule  ? — We  have  had  no  complaints  from  the  public. 
Sir. 

7987.  You  have  given  what  the  public  regard  as  an 

adequate  service  ? — Yes.  We  have  sometimes  had 
disputes  with  operators  as  to  whether  we  were 
allowing  enough,  but  we  have  always  settled  those 
disputes  ; they  have  been  grumbles  rather  than 
disputes.  (Mr.  Riches)  : The  public  are  amply 

satisfied  with  it.  On  the  majority  of  the  routes  there 
is  a ten -minutes  service. 

7988.  In  this  system  of  control  of  traffic,  you  have 
aimed  at  giving  the  public  an  adequate  service. 
That  has  been  your  object  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  ; That 
is  so.  The  Police  Committee  has  on  it  a number  of 
the  Hackney  Carriage  Inspectors  of  the  various 
authorities.  They  travel  along  all  the  routes  and 
fix  the  time  that  each  journey  should  take,  and  that, 
of  course,  to  some  extent  settles  the  weight  of  traffic. 
It  also  settles  the  headway  which  should  be  allowed. 

7989.  I should  like  to  ask  you  something  about 

paragraph  28  (c),  where  you  deal  with  the  position  of 
municipal  transport  undertakings,  which,  I suppose, 
refers  to  municipal  tramways  or,  for  example,  this 
rail-less  trolley  system  which  partly  belongs  to  Esfon. 
Apparently  you  have  been  able  to  establish  the  principle 
that  licences  should  only  be  granted  to  omnibuses 
after  an  undertaking  has  been  given  by  the  applicants 
to  charge  such  fares  as  would  protect  the  municipal 
transport  undertaking  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : I think 

that  system  originated  at  Darlington. 

7990.  Have  you  any  municipal  tramways  at 
Darlington  ? — ^Yes,  which  have  now  been  converted 
to  a trolley  vehicle  system  by  powers  obtained  in  1925. 
We  imposed  a protective  fare  Id.  higher  than  the 
trolley  vehicle  fare,  and  we  were  very  glad  when  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  came  out  to  see  that  they 
practically  recommended  that.  That  was  a protective 
fare  in  our  favour  Id.  higher  than  the  fare  on  our  trolley 
vehicles.  The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
rather  seemed  to  favour  that  principle.  We  have  had 
the  point  raised  at  one  or  two  enquiries  before  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  and  he  has  never  seen  fit  to 
do  away  with  that  distinction  in  our  favour. 

7991.  I suppose  the  contention  being  that  you  were 
giving  an  adequate  service  by  the  tramway,  now  the 
rail -less  traction  system,  and  that  omnibus  competition 
at  the  same  fare  would  be  ruinous  to  the  tramway 
undertaking  ? — That  is  so. 

7992.  And  as  long  as  your  service  is  sufficient  they, 
have  no  ground  of  complaint  ? — ^That  is  so. 

7993.  Are  there  any  company-owned  tramways 
in  the  a,rea  ?— No,  Sir. 

7994.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  would 
give  the  same  kind  of  protection  to  a company -owned 
tramway  ? — W e have  never  had  to  consider  that,  but 
in  fairness  we  should  have  to  do  it. 

7996.  It  has  not  arisen  ? — No.  (Mr.  Riches) . 

Although  there  is  a protective  fare  of  Id.  higher,  the 
bus  competition  is  still  rubious  to  the  tramways.  The 
journey  between  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough,  a 
distance  of  five  miles,  takes  by  tram  forty  minutes 
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and  by  omnibus  twenty  or  twenty-two  minutes,  and 
the  great  majority  of  people  prefer  to  travel  by 
omnibus  although  they  pay  Id.  more. 

7996.  The  omnibus  is  quicker  ? — Undoubtedly. 

7997.  At  what  speed  do  the  omnibuses  go  ? — ^No 
time-tables  are  approved  which  exceed  18  miles  an 
hour  on  the  average. 

7998.  So  you  do  strictly  conform  to  the  law  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

7999.  We  have  had  illustrations  given  to  us  of 
cases  of  time-tables  that  were  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  legal  limit  ? — We  do  not  approve  of  any  if  the 
average  over  the  entire  journey  exceeds  20  miles  an 
hour  ; therefore  we  have  brought  it  down  to  18. 

8000.  Eighteen  miles  an  hour  including  stops  ? 
That  means  you  have  to  do  at  least  20  miles  an  hour 
in  places  ? — ^Yes,  perhaps  a little  over  20.  {Mr. 
Hopkins)  : In  Darlington  we  have  no  route  on  our 
trolley  vehicle  service  longer  than  about  two  miles, 
and  we  have  fomid  the  penny  protective  fare  is 
sufficient  to  protect  OTir  mterests  over  those  routes. 

8001.  That  is  on  your  local  service  ? — Yes.  (Mr. 

Riches)  : That  is  only  on  a two  mile  route.  In 

Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  it  is  seven  miles,  which 
makes  a great  deal  of  difference.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : 
Of  course  we  have  trolley  vehicles  which  are  faster 
than  tramcars. 

8002.  I wonder  whether  you  can  tell  me  about  tliis. 

Is  it  your  opmion  that  the  public  prefer  an  omnibus  to 
a tram  to  ride  m,  or  is  it  merely  a question  of  the  savmg 
in  time  in  the  omnibus  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  ; So  far  as 
trolley  vehicles  are  concerned  I think  they  find  the 
trolley  vehicle  more  convenient  generally  speaking. 
(Mr.  Riches)  : So  far  as  trams  are  concerned,  the 

construction  of  the  omnibus  of  the  present  day  is  very 
much  more  comfortable  for  travelling.  They  are 
quicker,  and  generally  the  public  do  prefer  the 
omnibus. 

8003.  Of  course  the  question  of  time  is  very 
important  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  a very  great  factor,  especi- 
ally when  you  have  two  towns  like  Middlesbrough 
and  Stockton  at  a distance  of  five  miles  where  the 
trade  mterests  are  in  common.  (Mr.  Scott)  : May  I 
be  allowed  to  say  that  m the  Eston  area  the  omnibus 
proprietors  have  entered  into  an  undertakmg  not  to 
pick  up  passengers  mider  the  trolley  wires,  and  if  they 
pick  up  passengers  just  outside  the  area  of  the  trolley 
service  they  charge  the  extra  fare  for  carrying  through 
our  area. 

8004.  They  do  not  both  pick  up  and  set  down 
within  the  trolley  service  area  ? — They  are  allowed 
to  put  down  but  not  to  pick  up. 

8005.  They  must  put  down  people  coming  from 
outside  ? — Yes. 

8006.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  pick  up  and  set 
down  in  the  area  ; that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  indulge 
in  local  competition  ? — They  have  given  an  under- 
taking not  to  do  so,  but  I am  afraid  the  midertaking 
is  not  always  observed. 

8007.  Human  nature  is  sometimes  too  strong  for 
them  ? — That  is  right.  (Mr.  Riches)  : There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  do  indulge  in  local  competition,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  it. 

8008.  You  have  no  legal  powers  to  prevent  that  ? — 
None,  Sir. 

8009.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  ease  of  railway 
buses,  where  a railway  bus  comes  inside  London  for 
example,  although  they  can  bring  people  from  outside 
of  course  and  though  they  can  pick  up  anyone  inside 
to  take  them  outside,  they  are  not  allowed  by  their 
Act  to  both  pick  up  and  set  down  in  London  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  that  were  made  to 
®'PPly  throughout  the  country. 

8010.  The  result  of  your  action  has  been  very 
satisfactory  ? — (Mr.  Scott)  : Yes,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  go. 


8011.  You  have  now  got  a fairly  satisfactory 
control  of  omnibus  traffic  all  over  the  area  ? — That 
is  so. 

8012.  I suppose  you  have  had  some  difficulty  with 
certain  operators  ? — Yes.  While  they  have  entered 
into  the  agreements,  they  have  not  adhered  to  them. 
(Mr.  Riches)  : That  only  apphes  to  fares,  but  so  far  as 
time-tables  are  concerned  I do  not  think  any  charge 
can  be  brought  against  the  operators  that  they  have 
not  really  carried  out  their  obligations. 

8013.  As  regards  the  control  of  the  roads  and  regula- 
tion of  traffic,  you  have  got  a well-planned  scheme  ? — 
If  you  take  Middlesbrough,  which  is  a pivot  for  a good 
many  services,  it  is  all  done  on  the  clock  principle.. 
Every  bus  is  clocked  in  and  clocked  out  at  Middles- 
brough just  as  a railway  train  would  be.  A constable 
is  on  duty  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  the  bus  must  go  out  to- 
time. 

8014.  It  has  been  an  advantage  to  you  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  County  Police  ? — (Mr.  Scott) 
Yes. 

8015.  I suppose  a good  many  of  these  routes  go- 
through  the  county,  in  passing  from  one  urban  district 
or  borough  to  another  ? — That  is  so. 

8016.  In  paragraph  31  you  set  a splendid  example 
of  economy  in  the  way  you  manage  your  affairs  ? — 
We  had  it  before  us  that  the  auditor  might  not  pass, 
the  account,  and  we  were  afraid  to  incur  very  muck 
expense. 

8017.  I have  had  some  experience  of  public  offices, 
and  I never  knew  one  that  was  run  at  the  rate  of  £60 
a year  before  ? — (Mr.  Riches)  : That  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  some  authorities  do  the  work  and  do 
not  debit  the  Regional  Committee  with  it.  (ikfr. 
Scott)  : That  must  be  said,  because  really  the  spade 
work,  as  far  as  detailed  investigation  of  the  routes  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing  is  concerned,  we  owe  to  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Middlesbrough.  He  has  sent  his 
men  who  have  travelled  the  routes,  and  have  checked 
the  times  and  worked  out  the  time-tables  and  the 
headways  that  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  have  given 
the  results  to  the  Regional  Committee  as  the  basis 
for  the  time-tables.  We  owe  that  to  them. 

8018.  You  deal  next  with  certain  difficulties  in  the 
course  of  working,  and  in  paragraph  33  you  speak 
about  the  unwilling  bus  proprietor.  Apparently  the 
way  you  deal  with  the  matter  is  that  you  refuse  him  a 
licence  when  next  he  applies  ? — Yes,  but  what  happens 
is  that  he  runs  without  a licence,  and  to-day  there  are 
two  buses  rmrning  tlxrough  our  area  without  a licence. 
We  have  taken  them  to  Court  before,  but  it  is  useless  ;. 
they  got  a fine  of  a couple  of  pounds  only.  They 
would  not  go  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  as  they 
should,  and  appeal.  They  would  hang  on  and  run 
without  a licence,  and  try  and  place  the  onus  upon 
the  local  authority. 

8019.  Is  that  common  practice,  that  when  a local 
authority  refuses  a licence,  the  bus  continues  to  run 
illegally  without  a licence  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : That  is 
not  my  experience.  Sir.  My  experience  is  this,  that 
whenever  we  have  had  a dispute  of  this  character  with 
a bus  company  we  have  told  them,  “ We  are  refusing 
your  hcence  ; unless  you  put  in  an  appeal  within  seven 
days  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  we  shall  begin  to 
prosecute  you  for  every  bus  you  run,”  and  we  have 
never  had  any  difficulty. 

8020.  And,  of  course,  you  have  full  powder  to  do 
that  ? — Yes.  (Mr.  Riches) : The  same  applies  to 
Middlesbrough.  There  was  a case  where  we  refused  to 
grant  permission  to  operate  a certain  route.  They 
continued  to  operate  it  and  declined  to  take  the  other 
route,  and  the  Committee  refused  to  renew  their 
licence.  They  have  now  appealed  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  against  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

8021.  While  the  appeal  is  going  on  do  they  continue 
to  operate  ? — They  are  running. 
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8022.  Does  an  appeal  take  long  to  settle,  as  a rule  ? 
— I am  afraid  so.  {Mr.  Hopkim)  : It  can  do,  if  you 
get  an  omnibus  proprietor  who  does  not  want  an 
appeal.  We  had  a case  where  a dispute  arose  with  a 
big  company.  The  first  thing  the  company  did  to  gain 
time  was  to  issue  a Writ  against  me  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Division  for  a declaration  as  to  various  things. 
The  sole  object  of  issuing  that  Writ  was  to  gain  time. 
We  got  that  out  of  the  way,  and  eventually  we  arrived 
at  the  period  when  the  licence  had  expired,  and  the 
company  put  in  an  appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
but  by  means  of  various  pretexts  they  managed  to 
stay  . . . 

8023.  Meanwhile  they  went  on  running  ? — Yes. 
Whilst  an  appeal  is  pending  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  English  law  to  prosecute  and  they  went  on  running. 
It  was  something  like  five  months  after  the  licence 
had  exphed  before  the  appeal  was  heard,  and  the 
dispute  had  been  rumiing  for  about  four  months 
before  that,  about  nine  months  in  all.  I ought  to 
explain  that  the  first  thing  that  happened  was 
that  I revoked  the  licences.  They  gave  me  the 
loophole  of  allowing  me  to  convict  them  twice.  On 
my  part,  of  course,  it  was  pui'e  tactics,  but  I piu’ported 
to  revoke  their  licences  which,  imder  the  Town  Police 
Clauses  Act,  I had  power  to  do,  and  it  was  because 
of  that  that  they  took  me  into  the  High  Court  for  a 
declaration  that  I had  not  got  power  to  do  that. 
Whilst  that  was  going  on,  the  licences  expired.  They 
then  put  in  their  appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
and  the  total  time  was  something  like  nine  months. 
That  was  an  exceptional  case. 

8024.  Meanwhile  this  Company  was  continuing 

to  run,  although  you  had  refused  to  renew  the 
licences  ? — That  is  so.  If  some  Government  will 
bring  this  Road  Traffic  Bill  into  law,  it  will  help 
us  very  considerably.  The  provisions  of  that  Bill 
are  very  much  better  than  anything  we  have  at 
present.  {Mr.  Riches)  : The  same  thing  applies 

to-day  in  Middlesbrough.  We  have  two  operators  who 
are  operating  services  pending  the  result  of  their 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
has  been  going  on  for  five  months.  I have  taken 
prosecutions  to  the  police  courts,  but  the  magistrates, 
at  the  recpiest  of  the  defendants,  have  adjourned  the 
hearing  from  time  to  time  pending  the  decision  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport. 

8025.  Decision  on  the  question  of  appeal  ? — Yes. 
{Mr.  Hopkins)  : I go  further  than  that.  When  I have 
a dispute  of  that  kind  I write  a formal  letter  giving 
the  proprietors  the  decision  of  my  Coimcil  not  to 
renew  their  licence.  Then  I give  them  an  informal 
letter  telling  them  that,  without  prejudice  to  our 
powers,  we  will  not  prosecute  for  seven  days  if  they  get 
an  appeal  in  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  within  that 
time,  and  until  the  appeal  is  heard  and  determined 
we  will  not  prosecute  so  long  as  they  preserve  the 
status  quo. 

8026.  You  told  us  that  prosecution  was  of  little 
avail,  because  only  small  fines  were  inflicted  by  the 
magistrates.  What  sort  of  fines  ? — {Mr.  Scott)  : Forty 
shillings. 

8027.  For  continuing  to  run  without  a licence  ? — 

Yes,  I thinli  that  was  the  result  of  the  last  prosecution 
that  we  undertook.  {Mr.  Riches)  : That  is  the 

maximum.  (Mr.  Scott)  : That  is  so. 

8028.  That  would  be  altered  by  the  proposals  in 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — {Mr.  Hopkins)  : If 
you  lay  plenty  of  informations,  40s.  per  run  is  too 
costly  for  any  bus  owner  to  face.  If  I had  a ease 
of  that  sort  I should  prosecute  the  man  for  every  bus 
he  sent  out  of  my  town,  and  with  one  company 
that  would  mean  three  hundred  journeys  a day. 
{Mr.  Riches)  : I am  afraid  you  would  not  get  so 
many  penalties  as  that.  {Mr.  Hopkins)  : I should 
get  a substantial  sum  which  would  take  the  gilt  off 
the  gingerbread. 

8029.  In  paragraph  35  you  say  there  appear  to 
have  been  “ changes  of  policy  at  the  Ministry  of 


Transport  itself  residting  in  decisions  mider  the 
Roads  Act  apparently  conflicting.”  What  are  you 
referring  to  there  ? — It  is  the  general  opinion  of  many 
of  the  authorities  forming  the  Regional  Committee 
that  they  cannot  imderstand  the  decisions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  on  appeals.  Spealdng  for  my 
own  town  and  for  myself,  I am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  way  m which  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
have  treated  my  town  on  appeals,  but  some  of  these 
authorities  do  not  understand  the  position  very  fully. 
They  are  doing  all  sorts  of  curious  things.  They  go  at 
it  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  they  do  not  miderstand  the 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Minister,  and  they  do  not 
imderstand  the  way  in  which  the  Minister  has  got  at 
his  decision.  We  suffer  from  what  the  professional 
jurists  call  “ administrative  law.”  When  one  has 
administrative  law  administered  by  a Government 
department  there  is  no  system  of  reporting  the  decisions 
or  the  facts  on  which  the  decisions  are  founded, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  outside  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  able  to  see  the  line  of  policy  which  the 
Department  is  pursuing.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.  It  is  a fault  inherent  in  the 
whole  system. 

8030.  You  merely  got  the  decision  without  the 
arguments  on  which  the  decision  is  based  ? — Or  the 
facts.  One  writes  round  to  brother  Town  Clerks  and 
brother  officials  and  asks  what  are  the  facts,  and 
generally  one  finds  the  facts  are  entirely  different 
from  what  one  conceived  them  to  be.  Some  of  these 
small  authorities  are  very  puzzled.  They  have  not 
the  facilities  we  in  the  bigger  towns  have  for 
exchanging  information. 

8031.  What  you  want  are  not  merely  the  decisions, 
but  an  enunciation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  decisions  are  based  ? — That  is  the  ideal  at  which, 
in  my  opinion,  all  Government  Departments  should 
aim. 

8032.  Otherwise  you  think  the  effect  of  their 
decisions  is,  though  they  may  not  be  contradictory, 
they  appear  to  be  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  In  these 
cases  in  which  the  decision  appears  conflicting,  if 
one  were  to  investigate  one  would  find  facts  of  which 
one  was  not  cognisant  in  considering  the  decision. 
{Mr.  Scott)  : One  must  also  remember  the  difficulty 
the  Ministry  is  placed  in  in  trying  to  come  to  a 
decision,  taking  into  consideration  the  present 
condition  of  the  law.  {Mr.  Riches)  : If  reports  on 
the  lines  of  the  Criminal  Appeal  Court  were  issued 
it  would  cover  the  whole  point.  There  you  have 
briefly  the  facts  that  led  up  to  it  and  the  reasons 
given  for  the  decision. 

8033.  What  you  may  call  a reasoned  decision  ? — 
Yes,  a reasoned  decision.  That  is  really  what  we  want 
for  guidance. 

8034.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in  practice  which 
you  have  been  confronted  with  ? — That  is  so. 

8035.  Now  in  paragraph  36  you  deal  with  another 
difficulty,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  some 
local  autliorities  to  find  suitable  places  as  stands  for 
omnibuses.  You  mean  while  a bus  is  waiting  for  its 
next  journey  ? — {Mr.  Hopkins)  : That  is  the  idea.  To 
illustrate  it  by  my  own  town  again,  we  have  one  central 
place  to  which  all  the  buses  come  in.  On  Saturdays 
we  have  something  like  1,400  buses  in  and  out. 

8036.  What  is  this  one  central  place  ? — It  is  a little 
street  which,  for  about  150  yards  of  its  length,  is 
widened  to  about  70  feet.  It  is  adjacent  to  our  market 
place  and  is, absolutely  central.  It  is  very  convenient, 
but  it  is  hardly  big  enough  now  that  traffic  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent,  and  we  have  had  to  make  another 
stopping  place  of  that  description  for  long-distance 
traffic  in  another  part  of  the  town  because  it  could  not 
possibly  get  m.  But  wp  have  adjoining  that  one  street 
about  four  acres  of  land  which  are  now  vacant  a,nd  ui 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  and  we  should  like  to 
erect  on  that  a private  bus  stand  with  waiting  rooms  and 
platforms  and  so  on,  like  a railway  station,  for  which 
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we  should  receive  some  payment,  but  we  cannot  do 
that  until  we  have  powers  to  insist  upon  it  being  used. 

8037.  You  want  to  have  powers  to  construct  the 
station  and  compel  the  buses  to  use  it  on  payment  ? — 
Yes. 

8038.  Otherwise  there  is  an  increasing  danger  of 
your  becoming  congested  with  standing  buses  ? — Yes. 

8039.  I suppose  on  special  occasions  when  there  is 
something  particular  going  on  you  may  have  a great 
many  excursion  buses  coming  into  the  town  ? — 
Generally  we  use  our  market  place  or  these  four  acres 
of  vacant  land  for  that  purpose.  We  have  made  part 
of  that  vacant  land  into  a parking  ground. 

8040.  Do  you  charge  for  that  ? — We  make  a charge 
for  private  vehicles,  but  in  order  to  get  the  buses  off 
the  road  we  let  them  in  for  nothing.  If  a bus  has  to 
wait  two  hours  before  starting  off  again,  it  waits  there  ; 
otherwise  they  find  a quiet  spot  and  park  their  bus 
there  and  one  can  only  proceed  against  them  for 
obstruction. 

8041.  The  police  can  move  them  on  ? — Yes,  but 
they  must  do  something  with  their  bus,  and  their 
garage  is  probably  so  far  away  they  caimot  get  back  to 
it,  or  it  may  be  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
(Mr.  Riches)  : So  far  as  Middlesbrough  is  concerned 
we  have  led  the  way.  The  Corporation  have  erected 
a bus  stand  near  the  railway  station  and  widened  the 
street  and  made  a rest  station  where  we  can  deal  with 
every  bus  brought  into  Middlesbrough.  The  rest  station 
is  slightly  further  down  the  street.  Here  is  a plan  of 
the  operations  contemplated  now.  It  is  right  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  near  the  station,  post  office,  banks 
and  the  shopping  centre.  That  has  been  in  operation 
for  two  years.  This  is  what  it  will  be.  (Diagrams 
handed  in.) 

8042.  Can  you  compel  the  buses  to  use  these  places  ? 
— We  do,  but  we.  make  no  charge. 

8043.  Still,  if  you  are  put  to  large  expense  in  con- 
structing these  places  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some 
payment  in  return  ? — We  ought  to  have  power  to  do 
that,  but  we  have  not  got  it  at  present.  Prior  to  the 
construction  of  this  stand,  the  buses  were  dotted  about 
the  town  in  nine  different  places.  Practically  every 
route  operating  in  and  out  of  Middlesbrough  had  its 
own  place,  probably  in  a main  thoroughfare.  Then 
this  land  was  levelled  out  and  this  stand  was  con- 
structed, and  the  whole  of  the  traffic  brought  in  and 
dealt  with  from  there.  There  is  an  officer  on  duty  on 
this  stand  from  8 in  the  morning  until  12  at  night,  and 
every  bus  in  and  out  of  Middlesbrough  is  clocked  in  and 
out  as  you  would  clock  a train  in  and  out.  This  plan 
I am  passing  in  is  as  it  will  be  shortly. 

8044.  You  are  not  entitled  to  make  a charge  for  all 
these  conveniences  as  things  are  to-day  ? — But  that 
is  what  we  ask  for  and  would  like  to  have  very  much. 
These  are  the  two  existing  stands  ; they  take  three 
omnibuses  on  each  side. 

8045.  (Major  Salmon)  : How  many  buses  will  the 
new  stands  take  ? — Twelve.  We  take  6 at  present. 
As  one  bus  leaves,  the  officer  mdicates  and  another  bus 
comes  on  to  the  stand.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : We  suggest 
in  our  Memorandum  we  should  all  be  given  powers  to 
go  slightly  further  than  Middlesbrough  has  gone.  We 
think  there  ought  to  be  conveniences  in  the  way  of 
waiting  rooms,  lavatories  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the 
power  to  charge.  (Mr.  Riches)  : I think  if  you  look 
at  the  plan  I have  presented,  it  provides  for  every- 
thing. What  the  Corporation  hope  is  to  recoup 
themselves  to  some  extent  by  making  a small  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  conveniences  and  wash  and  brush-up 
and  the  parcels  room.  It  will  not  recoup  them  for 
the  whole  expense,  but  the  convenience  as  far  as  the 
travelling  public  is  concerned  will  be  very  great. 
(Mr.  Scott)  : May  I state  the  case  of  the  urban  areas 
in  that  respect.  In  the  Eston  area  we  have  a road  two 
and  a half  miles  long  running  through  the  very  centre 
of  the  town,  with  about  twenty-three  streets  converg- 


ing upon  it  and  with  about  seven  schools  discharging 
children  upon  it.  The  practice  of  the  buses  is  that  at 
rush  periods,  that  is,  market  nights,  week  ends, 
football  times,  and  the  times  when  the  men  leave  their 
work,  the  buses  back  into  a side  street  and  wait  there 
until  the  people  come  along.  They  then  fill  up,  and 
run  under  the  railless  trolley  system  and  carry  the 
passengers  to  their  destinations  both  east  and  west. 
They  have  one  particular  practice  just  now'  of  standmg 
outside  the  railless  traction  system  at  rush  periods,  and 
when  their  time  comes  they  load  as  many  as  come  there 
to  them  and  go  in  and  round  in  front  of  the  railless 
system.  Of  course,  we  have  our  bye-laws  for  hackney 
carriage  stands,  but  they  are  ancient  and  antequated 
and  up  till  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  deal  with  this 
question  except  by  withholding  licences  and  imposing, 
conditions. 

8046.  Now  in  paragraph  38  you  point  out  that  the 
Regional  Committee  deals  with  all  local  services 
within  the  area  ? — Yes. 

8047.  But  you  would  not  concern  yourselves  with 
through  services,  services,  we  will  say,  from  Newcastle 
to  London  that  pass  through  Darlington  ? — (Mr, 
Hopkms)  : That  has  been  one  of  our  great  difficulties 
in  Darhngton,  not  knowing  what  the  Regional 
Committee  really  was  interested  in,  and  we  have 
arranged  a very  satisfactory  system  without  reference 
to  the  Regional  Committee.  We  have  roughly 
classified  our  omnibus  services  without  actually 
putting  them  down  in  lists,  into  long-distance  services 
and  the  ordinary  local  services.  All  the  long-distance 
services  receive  their  licences  only  after  giving  us  an 
undertaking  that  they  will  not  pick  up  for  a consider- 
able distance,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  sometimes,  on 
either  side  of  Darlington. 

8048.  Surely  they  would  pick  up  a person  who 
wished  to  go  from  Darlington  to  London  ? — No, 
Sir.  To  take  an  example.  From  Newcastle  to 
London  we  have  somethmg  hke  seven  or  eight  services 
operating  daily.  The  original  service  was  from 
Newcastle  to  London  and  there  are  perhaps  three  of 
them.  Those  people  are  licensed  to  ply  for  hire  in 
Darlington. 

8049.  They  are  licensed  ? — Yes.  Since  that  time 
there  are  about  four  more  services  coming  from 
little  places  on  the  coast  like  Wliitley  Bay,  some- 
where north-east  of  Newcastle,  through  Newcastle  to 
London.  We  have  said  to  those  people,  “ You  must 
be  licensed  if  you  want  to  ply  for  hire  in  Darlington- 
You  must  give  us  an  absolute  undertaking  that  you 
are  not  going  to  pick  up  traffic  between  Newcastle 
and  Darlington  and  confine  yourselves  solely  to 
pickmg  up  traffic  in  Darlmgton  either  for  London  or 
for  some  place  twenty  or  thirty  miles  south.” 

8050.  That  is  the  question  I asked  you.  You  would 
restrain  them  from  dealing  with  local  traffic  ? You 
would  allow  a man  who  wished  to  travel  from 
Darlington  to  London  to  be  picked  up  ? — I am 
sorry,  I misunderstood  you.  (Mr.  Riches)  : I might 
say  the  Regional  Council  has  dealt  with  the  long- 
distance traffic  problem  so  far  as  their  boundary  is 
concerned,  but  they  camiot  go  further  than  their 
boundary.  So  far  as  Middlesbrough  is  concerned 
we  are  a “ kicking  off  ” ground  for  no  less  than  eight 
long-distance  services.  All  these  services  are  regulated 
by  a time-table  so  far  as  the  Regional  Committee’s 
area  extends,  but  the  Middlesbrough  Watch  Com- 
mittee insists  upon  a time-table  being  submitted  to 
cover  the  entire  journey  and  based  upon  a speed  not 
exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour,  although  I am 
doubtful  as  to  whether  they  could  enforce  it. 

8051.  The  position  is  you  are  a local  regional 
area  on  a purely  voluntary  basis.  It  would  be  quite 
different  if  the  whole  country  were  divided  by 
Statute  into  big  areas  ? — Ideal.  It  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  you  could  have. 

8052.  I would  like  to  ask  about  that  because  your 
experience  would  be  of  great  value.  It  has  been' 
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suggested  by  more  than  one  Witness  that  we  should 
divide  up  the  country  into  regional  areas.  It  has 
been  suggested  there  should  be  eight  or  nine  for  the 
whole  oomitry  and  that  authorities,  with  full  statutory 
powers,  should  do  very  much  what  you  are  doing 
now,  but  I would  hke  to  ask — I do  not  want  to  press 
you  to  give  an  opinion  if  you  would  rather  not — but 
the  difficult  question  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  question 
nf  licensing.  As  you  know,  a great  many  authorities 
can  issue  hcences,  including  naturally  aU  county 
boroughs,  urban  districts  and  certain  rural  districts. 
If  you  have  a big  regional  district  managed,  it  may  be, 
by  a committee,  or  a commissioner  with  the  advice 
of  a committee,  who  is  to  be  the  hoensing  authority  ? 
Supposing  it  was  proposed  that  the  power  to  license 
should  be  taken  away  from  all  the  local  authorities 
and  vested  solely  in  the  regional  authority,  would  the 
local  authorities  fight  very  hard  for  the  retention  of 
their  licensing  powers  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : I am  sure 
they  would  fight  very  hard  for  the  retention  of  their 
licensing  powers  so  far  as  concerns  what  you  may  caU 
local  services. 

8053.  Within  their  own  boundaries  ? — District  ser- 
vices, rhay  we  oaU  them ; services  which  run  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  their  area,  because  it 
is  those  services  which  bring  people  into  the  towns  to 
shop,  take  them  out  for  recreation,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  long-distance  services  can  probably  be 
managed  quite  satisfactorily  by  regional  committees 
of  the  type  which  you  propose. 

8054.  But  may  I put  this  to  you.  If  every  local 
authority  of  any  size  and  importance  is  to  have  full 
licensing  power  for  services  radiating  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  outside  their  area,  what  is  there  left  for  the 
regional  committee  to  do  except  the  long-distance 
services,  which  ex  hypothesi  would  pass  through  the 
area  of  more  than  one  regional  authority  ? — If  you 
want  a general  answer  I should  say  the  local  authorities 
would  object  very  strongly  to  being  stripped  entirely 
of  their  powers,  but  if  it  were  put  on  to  us  by  Parlia- 
ment we  should  have  to  accept  it. 

8055.  But  that  is  the  point.  If  you  are  to  extend 
this  principle  which  you  have  carried  out  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  make  it  statutory,  is  it  not 
necessary  that  the  new  authority  should  have  the 
licensing  power  ? — If  it  becomes  statutory  I can  see 
no  alternative,  but  I can  see  very  great  difficulties. 
I can  see  difficulties  when  you  come  to  the  question 
of  de-limiting  your  areas.  We  have  had  that  difficulty 
on  a small  scale.  I,  perhaps  more  than  the  other 
members  of  the  Regional  Committee,  because  I am 
on  the  borders  of  our  present  area. 

8056.  You  are  the  extreme  west  of  the  area  ? — 
Betting  over  towards  the  west.  I am  not  the  extreme 
west. 

8057.  Of  course,  as  was  said  at  the  beginning,  your 
area  covers  parts  of  two  counties,  and  therefore  areas 
based  strictly  on  county  boundaries  would  not  be 
satisfactory  in  a case  like  yours  ? — Our  area  is  satis- 
factory very  largely  because  we  have  a good  line  of 
demarcation  in  the  configuration  of  the  country. 
We  are  m a cup  between  two  sets  of  hiUs,  and  that  has 
helped  us  considerably,  and  the  only  services  that 
go  through  the  hills  are  the  long-distance  services. 

8058.  You  are  the  Valley  of  the  Tees  ? — ^Yes. 
(Mr.  Scott)  : The  same  would  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
VaUey  of  the  Tyne.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : A voluntary 
Committee  operating  on  the  Tyne  could  do  exactly 
what  we  are  doing,  and  would  not  have  any  difficulties 
over  these  long-distance  services.  We  should  get 
along  with  those  as  we  are  to-day.  For  instance, 
Newcastle,  Darlington  and  Leeds  have  had  frequent 
consultations  about  these  long-distance  services  to 
settle  upon  a joint  line  of  action. 

8059.  You  see  my  point.  Although  I realise  that 
on  a volimtary  basis  you  have  been  able  to  do  a great 
deal,  if  your  Regional  Committee  were  the  sole 
licensing  authority  for  the  area  you  would  be  able  to 


do  a great  deal  more,  would  you  not  ? — There  would 
be  greater  uniformity,  but  the  members  of  the  present 
Regional  Committee  would  not  like  it.  (Mr.  Riches) ; 
But  it  would  be  very  helpful.  The  local  authorities 
would  fight  very  hard  to  retain  their  own  power  to 
make  their  own  domestic  arrangements,  that  is  so  far 
as  the  licensing  of  omnibuses  within  the  boundary  of 
their  own  area  was  concerned. 

8060.  Let  me  be  sure  what  you  mean  by  “ within 
the  bomidary  of  their  own  area.”  Supposing  it  was 
proposed  they  should  have  full  power  of  licensing 
within  their  own  boundaries,  would  that  meet  their 
point  of  view  ? — I think  it  would  go  a long  way. 
(Mr.  Hopkins) : I must  disagree  entirely  with  Mr. 
Riches  on  that.  (Mr.  Riches)  : Darlington  has  power 
to  operate  outside,  Middlesbrough  has  not.  We  can 
say,  so  far  as  Middlesbrough  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  we  should  be  content  for  the  moment 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  licensing  entirely  within 
the  borough  boundaries,  that  is  to  say,  domestic 
licensing,  but  when  you  get  outside  the  matter  should 
go  to  the  Regional  Committee  as  it  does  to-day,  and 
it  works  very  happily. 

8061.  Only  the  Regional  Committee  to-day  have  no 
statutory  powers  ? — ^No,  and  if  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee had  statutory  powers  I would  suggest  their 
decisions  should  be  binding  upon  the  constituent 
authorities.  (Mr.  Scott) : I am  satisfied  a happy 
medium  can  be  found.  While  you  may  not  give  the 
full  licensing  power  to  a local  authority  you  may  be 
able  to  make  provision  for  local  authorities  to  retain 
power  m their  hands  to  control  traffic  up  to  a point. 
I am  quite  satisfied  about  that. 

8062.  You  think  a compromise  on  those  lines  could 
be  made  which  would  be  satisfactory  generally,  and 
which  would  give  to  the  Regional  Authority  sufficient 
power  properly  to  co-ordinate  and  control  traffic  ? — 
I am  satisfied  on  that  point ; quite  satisfied.  I have 
thought  a lot  about  it.  I know  the  difficulties  of  my 
two  friends.  I linow  the  difficulties  of  urban  authori- 
ties. I am  an  urban  representative,  but  I am  quite 
satisfied  the  only  trouble  will  be  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  regional  committee. 

8063.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  ? 
— ^No,  I am  not  authorised  to  make  suggestions. 

8064.  I am  not  asking  what  you  are  authorised  to 
do.  It  would  be  valuable  to  hear  your  own  personal 
opinions  ? — Certainly  there  should  be  public  repre- 
sentatives for  licensing.  As  to  how  they  should  be 
represented  I do  not  know,  but  if  there  are  public 
representatives  elected,  then  I am  satisfied  that  with 
the  law  as  it  will  be  then  to  guide  them,  they  will  be 
able  to  retain  for  local  authorities  full  control  of  the 
traffic  within  their  area. 

8065.  You  know  the  constitution  of  the  London 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  ? — I do,  it  is  a Committee 
with  shorn  wings. 

8066.  In  what  way  ? — ^They  have  to  appeal  to  the 
Ministry  for  everything. 

8067.  It  is  only  an  Advisory  Committee  like  yours  ? 
— ^That  is  its  uselessness.  I will  give  you  a case  in 
point.  Ours  is  a typical  one.  We  have  a street  right 
through  the  town  where  all  the  traffic  goes.  Wo 
have  two  other  roads  which  may  be  taken  with  a little 
further  distance  of  a mile  or  a mile  and  a -half  to 
travel  but  traversing  villages  where  passengers  may 
be  picked  up  and  set  down.  If  we  were  able  to  divert 
some  of  this  through  traffic  down  that  route,  the 
problem  would  be  solved  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

8068.  You  mean  the  congestion  problem  ? — ^Yes, 
the  danger  problem.  (Mr.  Hopkins) : If  I might  just 
point  this  out.  The  effect  of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill 
when  it  becomes  law  will  be  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licensing  authorities. 

8069.  Very  largely  ? — ^It  will  out  out  a lot  of  these 
authorities  who  at  present  cause  most  of  the  trouble 
by  taking  no  interest  in  licensing,  and  it  is  possible 
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that  after  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  has  become  an  Act  if 
advisory  committees  are  constituted,  the  small  number 
of  authorities  who  will  then  be  licensing  authorities 
could  deal  quite  satisfactorily  with  the  problem  along 
the  lines  that  we  have  dealt  with  it  here  in  this 
Regional  Committee. 

8070.  You  would  require  some  statutory  powers, 

would  you  not  ? — Personally  I do  not  think  so,  but 
of  course  I am  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Municipal  Corporations  ; we  do  not  want  to  give  up 
anything.  (Mr.  Riches) : May  I read  a suggestion 

which  I made  and  which  was  approved  by  my 
Authority  ? “ A combination  of  local  authorities  over 
a fairly  extensive  area,  who,  while  retaining  licensing 
control  in  their  own  spheres,  could  become  constituent 
members  of  an  area  authority  for  co-ordinating  inter- 
communication and  long-distance  traffic.  If  preferred 
the  area  authority  could  be  described  as  a ‘ Regional 
Advisory  Committee  ’,  or  such  other  name  as  thought 
most  applicable.  There  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
and  witness  suggests  a central  authority,  to  whom  an 
appeal  could  be  made  if  any  interested  person  or  body 
of  persons  felt  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
Regional  Advisory  Committee.  That,  subject  to  the 
right  of  appeal,  the  decisions  of  the  Regional  Advisory 
Committee  should  be  bmding  on  the  constituent 
authorities,  except  in  so  far  as  their  decisions  relate 
to  the  internal  area  of  each  authority  ”.  That  was 
approved  by  my  authority  to  whom  I submitted  it. 
That  would  get  over  the  difficulty  so  far  as  the  Regional 
Committee  is  concerned. 

8071.  I take  it  in  coming  to  a decision  you  take  into 
accoimt  existing  services,  be  they  tramways  or 
omnibuses,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  you  try  and 
co-ordmate  the  various  services  ? — (Mr.  Scott) : Yes. 

8072.  You  have  spoken  already  of  giving  a certain 
amount  of  protection  to  tramways.  Now  do  you  take 
into  account  the  railway  services,  or  do  they  stand 
entirely  outside  your  purview  ? — (Mr,  Riches) : 
Entirely  outside.  We  have  not  considered  the 
railways. 

8073.  I take  it  the  railway  service  is  much  quicker  ? 

— ^Yes.  (Mr.  Hopkins) : We  have  given  some 

explanation  of  that  in  paragraph  9 where  we  say  the 
railway  facilities  are  not  good  because  very  largely 
the  railways  were  plaimed  for  mineral  traffic,  and  it 
undoubtedly  has  had  a very  large  effect  in  making 
the  railways  less  useful  for  passenger  traffic  that  they 
were  so  laid  out. 

8074.  I suppose  in  your  district  there  is  very  heavy 
mineral  traffic  on  the  railways  ? — There  used  to  be. 

8075.  Bad  trade  has  reduced  it  ? — ^It  has  fallen  off 
very  considerably. 

8076.  We  may  hope  it  will  revive  ? — ^We  hope  so. 
Our  prosperity  depends  on  it  entirely. 

8077.  (Mr.  Learmonth) : Just  to  pursue  the  point 
the  Chairman  was  puttmg  to  you  about  the  question 
of  granting  licences  by  means  of  regions  or  zones. 
You  very  frankly  say  that  the  objection  of  the 
municipal  or  present  local  authorities  would  be  that 
they  do  not  want  to  give  anything  away  ? — ^That  is  so, 
because  we  feel  the  traffic  within  our  own  town  is  a 
problem  which  only  those  with  a very  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  town  can  solve. 

8078.  It  is  a question  of  retaining  your  local 
autonomy,  so  to  speak  ? — ^Yes. 

8079.  Leave  out  of  account  the  question  of  retaining 
your  local  autonomy,  what  is  the  practical  experience 
of  you  gentlemen  in  working  this  voluntary  Regional 
Committee  ? Would  your  view  be  that  a system  of 
licensing  by  means  of  regional  commissioners,  with 
probably  an  advisory  committee  representative  of  the 
local  authorities,  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
present  system  ? — ^I  have  given  my  own  personal 
view,  that  I can  see  the  present  system  of  an  Advisory 
Committee  suc^  as  ours  fimctioning  among  the  smaller 
number  of  authorities  which  will  be  left  mider  the 
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Road  Traffic  BUI  being  quite  satisfactory,  and  being 
more  satisfactory  than  any  system  such  as  you  suggest 
of  compulsory  powers  over  our  heads. 

8080.  Then  you  would  not  approve  of  the  country 
being  divided  into  zones,  and  the  licensing  authority 
being  regional  commissioners  in  each  of  those  zones  ? 
— I should  not  personally  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  local  government  as  it  exists  in  England 
to-day.  We  are  accustomed  to  managing  our  own 
affairs,  and  we  still  think  that  we  have  not  lost  that 
genius  for  self-government  we  are  supposed  to  have. 

8081.  I would  like  an  answer  from  you  apart  from 
that  aspect  of  it.  Can  you  not  give  some  help  to  the 
Commission  arising  out  of  your  experience  of  the 
working  of  this  voluntary  Regional  Committee  ? — 
Undoubtedly  a system  such  as  you  speak  of  could  be 
made  to  work. 

8082.  Has  the  experience  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee shown  you  that  it  would  work  satisfactorily  ? 
— It  would  work  satisfactorily,  but  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  interests  and  desires  of, the  local 
authorities. 

8083.  I agree  it  would  meet  with  opposition  from 
the  local  authorities  ? — Yes. 

8084.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  proposals  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  regarding  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  existing  licensing  authorities  ? — In 
general  terms,  yes.  We  think  the  reductions  are 
somewhat  too  drastic. 

8085.  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  question  of 
your  licences.  Within  what  radius  does  the  licence 
issued  by  any  local  authority  operate  ? — It  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  they  obtain  their,  licensing 
powers.  If  you  obtain  your  licensing  powers  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  it  is  your  area  only.  If  you 
obtain  your  powers  by  means  of  a local  Act  or.  imder 
the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act  it  is  either  your  area 
or  five  miles  from  your  Post  Office  as  it  existed  in  1847. 

' 8086.  And  in  your  district  which  system  is  in 
force  ? — Five  miles  from  our  Post  Office. 

8087.  Now  do  you  in  the  case  of  through 
omnibuses  which  do  not  ply  for  hire,  that  is  to  say, 
do  not  set  down  and  pick  up  in  your  area,  do  you 
grant  them  licences  ? — We  have  no  control  over  them 
whatever. 

8088.  Just  one  other  question  in  connection  with 
those  appeals  to  the  Ministry  for  refusal  to  grant 
licences.  Has  the  question  ever  been  raised  as  to 
whether  it  is  a proper  ground  of  refusal  that  you 
want  them  to  undertake  to  charge  higher  fares  or 
observe  different  routes  ? — That  was  one  of  the 
specific  points  raised  in  the  last  appeal  I had. 

8089.  What  was  the  decision  of  the  Minister  ? — The 
Minister  upheld  my  form  of  undertaking  which  says 
that  the  fare  “ shall  be  for  each  journey  not  less 
than  a Id.  in  excess  of  the  maximum  fare  charged  by 
the  Corporation  on  their  trolley  vehicles.” 

8090.  Was  that  in  respect  of  any  power  you 
possessed  under  a private  Bill  ? — No. 

8091.  Then  has  any  question  of  imposing  a con- 
dition in  regard  to  observance  of  routes  cropped 
up  in  one  of  those  appeals  ? — Yes. 

8092.  Has  that  been  upheld  also  ? — That  was 
upheld  in  so  far  as  the  route  we  wished  to  control  was 
within  our  specific  area.  As  I told  the  Chairman 
earlier,  we  were  controlling  an  area  for  20  or  30 
miles  round  us.  We  had  objection  taken  against  the 
prescription  of  routes  in  this  outer  ring.  In  one  case 
the  Minister  upheld  us  ; in  another  case  the  point 
was  perhaps  put  to  him  more  strongly  on  our  legal 
powers  and  he  was  unable  to  uphold  it. 

8093.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Your  Regional 

Advisory  Committee  is  really  within  its  powers 
executive.  It  has  not  to  advise  any  other  body,  as 
the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  has  ? — No. 
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8094.  Within  your  statutory  powers  you  are 
executive  ? — Yes. 

8095.  And  you  are  composed  entirely  of  representives 
of  the  local  authorities  covered  by  the  operation  of 
your  Committee  ? — Together  with  the  police. 

8096.  You  have  no  representatives  of  any  other 
interests  on  your  Committee  ? — No. 

8097.  Now  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
is  not  so  constituted.  As  you  know,  it  has 
Additional  Members  upon  it.  Have  you  thought 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  parcel  out  the  country 
in  areas  with  Committees  such  as  yours  confining 
representation  entirely  to  local  authorities  and  the 
pohce  ? — I should  say  that  it  would  be  very 
inadvisable  to  have  the  operators  with  direct 
representation  on  such  a Committee. 

8098.  You  do  not  favour  the  example  of  the 
London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  ? — ^No,  Sir.  My 
own  personal  experience  and  the  experience  of  my 
authority  has  been  that  co-option  is  not  desirable. 

8099.  You  would  have  the  Committee  formed 
entirely  of  representatives  of  popularly  elected 
bodies  ? — Because  they  represent  the  public. 

8100.  You  think  the  other  interests  involved,  such 
as  the  undertakers,  would  be  sufficiently  safeguarded 
by  the  fact  that  the  public  is  represented  ? — And 
they  would  also  have  special  facilities  for  laying  their 
case  before  any  Committee  of  that  sort. 

8101.  Have  you  thought  whether  the  proper 
designation  of  such  a Committee  should  be  not 
advisory  but  administrative  ? — It  is  possibly  more 
administrative  in  a sense. 

8102.  You  are  not  reaUy  advising,  are  you  ? — Yes, 
I should  say  we  are. 

8103.  And  you  are  also  administrative  ? — We  are 
administrative  in  the  sense  you  put  it  to  me  when 
you  first  commenced  to  question  me. 

8104.  Have  you  had  any  negotiations  with  any 
contiguous  area  for  the  formation  of  a .similar  Regional 
Committee  ? — The  Regional  Committee  has  not.  As 
I previously  explained,  my  town  acting  individually 
and  apart  from  the  Regional  Committee  has 
frequently  corresponded  with  other  authorities  to 
secure  joint  action. 

8105.  What  I was  getting  at  was  this,  whether  you 
have  had  any  experience  of  how  two  or  more  such 
Committees  as  yours  would  work  together  ?— No,  Sir, 
there  is  not  another  one. 

8106.  I know,  but  I wanted  to  know  whether  you 
had  got  so  far  in  negotiation  that  the  question  had 
arisen  as  to  how  ? — {Mr.  Riches)  : Newcastle  would  be 
the  next  centre  for  the  North,  and  Newcastle  is  not 
disposed  to  consent  to  the  formation  of  a Regional 
Advisory  Committee. 

8107.  Then  you  cannot  help  us  as  to  how  the 
organisation  can  be  carried  out  of  a large  area  including 
several  Committees  such  as  yours  ? — {Mr.  Hopkins)  : 
I cannot  see  why  it  should  not  work  on  similar  lines. 

8108.  Would  you  not  want  another  Committee 
representing  a larger  area  composed  of  several  Advisory 
or  Administrative  Committees  ? — I should  not  say  so. 
I think  the  present  system  of  an  appeal  to  some 
appellate  tribimal  would  be  sufficient  if  difficulties 
arose. 

8109.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  to  organise  the 
cormtry  into  Committees  such  as  yours,  composed 
entirely  of  representatives  of  the  local  authorities  and 
the  police,  with  an  appeal  to  an  appellate  tribunal,  say 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  or  some  other  with  any  other 
organisation  ? — I think  so  at  the  moment. 

8110.  You  tell  us,  in  your  Memorandum  that  you 
have  considered  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  and  have 
suggested  amendments  to  it.  Would  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  providing  the  amendments  you  suggest 


were  incorporated,  meet  all  your  requirements  ? 
From  your  experience  of  working  are  there  any  other 

powers  you  would  like  or  think  you  ought  to  have  ? 

As  a Regional  Committee  we  have  suggested  amend- 
ments, and  if  those  amendments  were  put  in  the  Bill  I 
think  it  would  meet  our  requirements. 

8111.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  a list  ? — The 
Ministry  already  has  it  but  we  can  send  you  another 
copy. 

8112.  It  would  bo  helpful  ? — {Mr.  Riches)  : Might 
I say  that,  so  far  as  the  Police  are  concerned,  England 
and  Wales  are  divided  up  into  eight  districts  known  as 
co-ordination  districts  under  the  Home  Office.  From 
each  co-ordination  district  two  representatives  are 
elected  on  the  central  authority,  to  whom  all  recom- 
mendations are  sent  for  ultimate  decision  before 
submission  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  it  is  an 
extremely  capable  working  arrangement.  There  ai'e 
committees  in  each  of  these  districts  from  which  are 
elected  the  two  representatives  on  the  central  authority 
which  meets  at  the  Home  Office,  and  all  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  police  matters  are  referred  to  the 
central  committee  and  the  central  committee  decides 
on  all  matters.  They  are  the  final  authority.  They 
approve  or  disapprove. 

8113.  {Ghairtnan)  : What  district  are  you  in  ? — 
Middlesbrough . 

8114.  That  includes  Durham  ? — Yes,  and  North- 
umberland. 

8115.  The  whole  of  your  regional  area  that  you 
have  been  talking  of  would  be  in  the  same  district 
it  is  the  north-east  district  ? — -Yes,  No.  2 ; I am  the 
Secretary.  If  you  take  the  Police  district  it  would 
take  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  and  a small  portion  of  Lincolnshire. 
That  is  an  arrangement  that  has  worked  extremely 
well. 

8116.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : Just  one  question  on 

paragraph  7.  You  admit  that  since  the  formation  of 
this  Regional  Committee  things  have  been  working 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  they  did  heretofore. 
Do  you  find  that  since  that  Committee  has  been  set 
up  complaints  have  increased  or  decreased  in  number 
from  the  general  public,  so  far  as  conveniences  and 
so  forth  are  concerned  ? Have  you  fewer  complaints 
now  than  you  had  formerly  ? — {Mr.  Hopkins)  : I do 
not  think  the  public  is  ever  vocal.  It  was  not  vocal 
before  the  Committee  was  set  up,  and  it  is  not  vocal 
now. 

8117.  You  have  no  means  of  finding  out  ? — 
Except  we  know  that  throughout  the  whole  area  we 
have  much  better  services  running  to  stated  times  with 
much  better  vehicles.  {Mr.  Scott)  : A person  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  street  at  a certain  time  and  knows  he 
can  get  a bus.  {Mr.  Riches)  : You  can  gauge  public 
opinion  by  the  number  of  letters  which  are  written  to 
the  local  press  complaining  of  the  bus  service,  and  there 
are  very  few  to-day. 

8118.  Then  you  say  the  drivers  and  conductors  are 
selected  with  more  care  and  are  of  a better  type.. 
Do  you  find  there  have  been  fewer  accidents  since  the 
introduction  of  this  Regional  scheme  than  there  were 
before  ? — {Mr.  Hopkins)  : That  is  a question  extremely 
difficult  to  answer.  I have  no  statistics.  {Mr.  Scott)  r 
It  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 

8119.  None  of  you  can  give  me  any  help  ? — {Mr.. 
Riches)  : I am  sorry  to  say  so  far  as  accidents  are  con- 
cerned they  are  going  up  throughout  the  country,  but 
we  have  endeavoured  to  get  the  best  class  of  men 
possible  for  both  drivers  and  conductors.  So  far  as 
the  Regional  Committee  is  concerned,  Middlesbrough 
is  the  clearing  house,  and  any  conviction  against  a 
driver  or  conductor  throughout  the  regional  area  is 
recorded  at  Middlesbrough.  In  any  application  for  a 
new  licence,  the  authority  to  whom  the_application  is 
made  would  in  due  course  enquire  at  iCliddlesbrough 
if  any  previous  conviction  or  complaint  had  been  made. 
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Bgainst  any  driver.  That  has  worked  very  well,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  keeping  out  of  employment,  so 
far  as  public  service  vehicles  are  concerned,  undesirable 
men.  Before  the  Regional  scheme  was  introduced,  if 
B licence  was  revoked  in  one  district  the  man  could 
then  go  to  another  district  and  get  a licence.  He 
cannot  do  that  now  so  far  as  the  area  of  the  Regional 
Committee  is  concerned.  (Mr.  Scott)  : Here  is  a 
disability  we  are  labouring  imder.  I can  apply  for  a 
licence  for  a driver  on  a piece  of  note  paper.  I send 
in  an  application  for  it  and  it  is  left  to  the  authority 
to  ask  questions,  by  correspondence  of  course,  as  to 
age,  previous  experience,  any  disability  or  anything 
■else  in  connection  with  the  driver  before  they  grant  it. 
I am  afraid  many  Urban  Authorities  do  not  make 
these  enquiries,  and  it  would  be  advisable  that  there 
■should  be  some  form  that  has  to  be  filled  up  by  every- 
body who  makes  application  for  a licence  in  connection 
with  a vehicle.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : That  is  a local  matter, 
and  the  larger  authorities  do  that  now.  (Mr.  Riches)  : 
In  so  far  as  the  regional  area  is  concerned  all  appli- 
cants for  drivers’  licences  must  submit  a medical 
certificate  as  to  their  fitness,  as  to  sight,  hearing,  and 
especially  heart.  That  is  a very  important  factor. 
We  have  had  many  applicants  who,  after  being  care- 
fully examined  by  the  doctor,  have  been  found  to  be 
suffering  from  heart  trouble,  and  who  were  not 
suitable  to  drive  heavy  vehicles.  They  have  been 
turned  down. 

8120.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I miderstood  you  to 
say  that  there  were  no  other  Regional  Committees, 
and  I think  in  your  Memorandum  you  mention  the 
North  Yorkshire  and  the  South  Durham  ? — (Mr. 
Hopkins)  : That  is  our  name. 

8121.  Then  you  say  your  area  is  rather  peculiar  in 
being  surrounded  by  hills.  Do  you  think  that  fact 
restricts  its  size,  and  if  it  were  not  for  that  you  might 
have  more  road  communication  with  other  districts  ? 
— It  has  been  much  more  easy  to  fix  on  an  area  by 
reason  of  the  physical  configuration  of  the  district. 

8122.  At  the  same  time  you  have  road  communica- 
tion with  Durham  ? — We  have  the  Great  North  Road 
rimning  up  through  Darlington. 

8123.  What  is  the  distance  from  Darlington  to 
Durham  ? — About  16  miles. 

8124.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  another  area  com- 
parable to  you  in  size  northwards  that  would  be  the 
Durham  area  ? — I should  say  it  would  have  to  centre 
on  Newcastle  which  is  35  miles  north  of  us.  (Mr. 
Riches)  : Durham  is  included  in  our  scheme.  It 
would  be  north  of  Diuham. 

8125.  Have  you  as  a Regional  Committee  had  com- 
munication with  Newcastle  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : Only 
individually.  The  Regional  Committee  has  not 
attempted  to  commimicate  with  other  authorities. 
{Mr.  Riches)  : As  far  as  the  Chief  Constables  are  con- 
cerned that  has  been  dealt  with  at  the  District  Con- 
ference but  without  success. 

8126.  If  there  were  a Newcastle  area  do  you  think 
it  would  be  an  advantage  that  you  and  the  Newcastle 
area  should  be  thrown  into  one  ? — I do  not  see  why 
not.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : The  Newcastle  Advisory  Com- 
mittee would  be  concerned  primarily  with  services 
centred  on  Newcastle  in  which  we  in  the  North 
Yorkshire  district  would  have  no  real  interest  at  all. 
Our  joint  interest  would  only  be  in  the  trimk  services 
between  the  two  areas,  of  which  there  are  very  few 
and  which  are  very  easy  to  control.  That  is  why  I 
suggest  that  co-operation  between  the  two  areas  could 
be  achieved  on  a voluntary  basis  quite  easily. 

8127.  What  is  generally  the  natural  boundary, 
do  you  think,  between  these  Regional  Committee 
areas  ? — Generally  a range  of  hills  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

8128.  Anything  that  cuts  off  one  shopping  centre 
from  another  shopping  centre  ? — Yes. 
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8129.  We  have  been  enquiring  into  the  question 
of  a speed  limit  for  motor  vehicles  of  various  types, 
and  although  it  has  been  frequently  suggested  to  us 
that  there  should  be  no  speed  limit  for  private 
motor  cars,  there  seems  to  be  a difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  a speed  limit  for  public 
service  vehicles  ? — As  a Regional  Committee  we  have 
dealt  with  that  by  trying  to  fix  a maximum  average 
of  about  18  miles  an  hour  for  all  the  services  within 
the  area  of  the  Regional  Committee. 

8130.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  speed  is 
low  for  bus  traffic  on  the  whole  ? — I should  not  say 
that.  I should  say  that  18  miles  an  hour  is  fixed  as 
being  reasonable.  After  trying  the  routes  with  the 
stops  that  had  to  be  made,  the  comers  and  the 
gradients,  the  Hackney  Carriage  Inspectors  have  fixed 
the  total  times  for  journeys  as  being  reasonable 
taking  everything  into  account.  (Mr.  Riches)  ; So 
far  as  the  towns  and  urban  districts  are  concerned, 
I think  you  must  restrict  your  speed,  but  when 
you  get  into  open  country  there  is  no  danger.  Many 
of  the  omnibuses  licensed  to-day  travel  in  the  country 
at  speeds  probably  faster  than  an  ordinary  motor 
car. 

8131.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  convenience  in 
having  a uniform  speed  limit  for  passenger  vehicles 
all  over  the  country  ? — I think  it  would  be  an 
advantage.  ■ 

8132.  Or  should  it  be  left  to  each  local  authority 
to  fix  its  own  limit  ? — I think  it  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  country. 

8133.  What  do  you  consider  it  should  be  ? — ^You 
have  gone  from  12  to  20  and  20  m.p.h.  is  a restricted 
speed,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  You  have  to  take 
into  account  that  motor  omnibuses  are  invariably 
driven  by  men  of  great  experience  and  skill,  whereas 
you  can  put  ahnost  anybody  to  drive  a motor  lorry 
on  the  road  which  is  equally  as  dangerous  a vehicle. 
I would  suggest  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
speed  might  be  increased  to  25  miles  for  all.  I think 
it  would  give  great  satisfaction  throughout  the 
country. 

8134.  (Chairman)  : Whether  they  had  pneumatic 
tyres  or  not  ? — No.  They  must  have  pneumatic 
tyres.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : You  will  appreciate  that  the 
18  miles  an  hour  we  are  speaking  of  here  means  that 
the  vehicles  in  the  open  country  are  travellmg 
probably  at  30. 

8135.  (Lord  Northampton)  : You  think  a speed 
limit  of  30  miles  an  hour  would  be  excessive  ? — I do 
not.  It  is  the  police  point  of  view.  (Mr.  Riches)  : 
There  is  a great  distmction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  towns  and  urban  districts  and  rural  districts. 
In  towns  and  urban  districts  I thmk  the  speed 
should  be  restricted,  not  exceeding  25  miles  an  hour. 
In  rural  districts  I think  you  can  extend  it,  and  that 
really  is  what  is  done  in  practice  to-day,  so  far  as 
our  own  district  is  concerned.  They  restrict  the 
speed  in  urban  areas  to  comply  with  the  law,  and 
when  they  get  outside  they  make  up  time.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that. 

8136.  (Chairman)  : 1 suppose  you  have  legal 

restrictions  in  the  towns  ? — We  enforce  it  in  the 
tovms. 

8137.  What  is  your  speed  limit,  10  or  12  miles  ?— 
20  miles  an  hour.  When  taking  a time-table  we  base 
it  as  far  as  possible  on  a speed  not  exceediug  15  miles 
an  hour  in  the  towns,  and  then  extend  it  as  you  go  out 
into  the  rural  area. 

8138.  And  you  take  steps  to  enforce  it  in  the 
town  ? — I do.  In  other  words  you  have  to  take  not 
only  the  geographical  but  the  commercial  problems 
of  the  man  who  is  going  to  drive  the  omnibus.  There 
are  more  stops  in  the  towns.  The  speed  must  be 
less,  therefore  you  reduce  your  time-table  to  that 
extent  and  extend  it  as  you  go  out  into  the  rural 
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district,  where  the  commercial  considerations  are  not 
so  great  as  far  as  passengers  are  concerned  and  where 
there  is  less  danger. 

8139.  (Major  Astor)  : With  a speed  of  20  miles  an 
hour  in  force  outside  the  town,  have  you  had  many 
prosecutions  ? — There  have  been  a good  many 
prosecutions  so  far  as  the  Great  North  Road  between 
Newcastle  and  Durham  is  concerned.  All  the  Chief 
Constables  in  those  areas  are  enforcing  that  speed 
limit. 

8140.  In  that  case  it  occurs  to  me  the  average 
maximum  of  18  miles  an  hour  is  very  near  the  limit  ? — 
With  an  average  maximum  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour 
you  have  to  realise  that  at  times  he  must  travel  at 
25  miles  an  hour  or  more. 

8141.  Do  the  drivers  protest  against  this  schedule  ? 
—No. 

8142.  Not  even  when  they  are  “ rmi  in  ” ? — ^No. 
They  understand  what  they  are  taking  on  when  they 
are  engaged. 

8143.  They  take  the  risk  ? — -Yes. 

8144.  How  many  bus  companies  or  undertakings 
is  this  Regional  Committee  dealing  with  now  ? — • 
I could  not  tell  you  for  the  moment,  but  a very  large 
number.  It  is  dealing  with  the  United  Automobile 
Company,  one  of  the  biggest  companies  operating  in 
the  country.  (Mr.  Hopkins)  : I should  say,  to  give 
you  some  idea,  we  have  at  least  60  people  running 
through  Darlington.  That  is  a minimum ; it  is 
probably  more. 

8145.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  distributing 
the  work,  so  to  speak  ? Do  you  do  it  in  consulta- 
tion ? — ^The  services  have  grown.  One  man  would 
be  on  a route,  and  then  another  man  would  apply  to 
come  on  the  same  route.  Our  principle  in  Darlin^on 
has  generally  been  to  get  two  people  on  a route  if  we 
can.  If  those  two  were  serving  the  public  and  giving 
sufficient  services  we  kept  everyone  else  off  that 
route.  (Mr.  Riches)  : This  plan  shows  the  services 
operating  on  each  route  like  a clock.  Each  service 
is  dealt  with  on  those  lines  by  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee in  consultation  with  the  operators  operating 
that  particular  route.  (Plan  handed  in. ) 

8146.  ( Chairman)  : And  the  operators  have  come 
into  line  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

8147.  (Major  Astor)  : When  you  talk  of  a 10 
minutes  service  along  one  route,  you  try  and  get  two 
rival  companies  to  work  that  with  each  other  ? — 
(Mr.  Hopkins)  : If  it  is  as  frequent  as  10  minutes 
there  are  probably  more  than  two,  but  if  you  have  a 
country  road  which  will  only  stand  a half-hourly 
service  we  try  to  get  two  people  so  that  there  is  no 
monopoly  on  any  one  route,  but  that  process  is  being 
defeated  by  the  amalgamations  and  absorptions  that 
are  taking  place  among  all  these  bus  operators. 

8148.  You  do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  distributing 
the  work  between  the  rival  concerns  ? — ^The  Regional 
Committee  has  had  some  difficulty  because  it  began  to 
operate  when  all  these  people  were  running  on  the 
road,  and  it  just  had  to  sort  them  out  as  best  it  could. 
We  in  Darlington  and  Middlesbrough  have  not  had 
so  much  difficulty.  We  have  been  growing  up  with 
them  and  applying  these  principles  for  years.  (Mr. 
Riches)  : That  also  applies  to  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee. When  the  extended  routes  were  considered, 
all  operators  were  brought  in,  those  who  were  operating 
and  those  who  desired  to  operate,  and  preference  was 
given  to  those  who  had  been  operating  so  as  not  to 
create  a bigger  service  than  headway  rec[uired,  and  in 
practice  it  worked  out  well. 

8149.  I suppose  the  Regional  Committee  works  on 
the  lines  of  making  an  ideal  schedule  and  distributing 
the  work  among  the  applicants  ? — ^That  is  what  we 
did,  but  I am  afraid  there  is  no  more  ground  to  be 


given  now.  The  road  is  adequately  served,  and 
any  fresh  applicants  are  told  there  is  no  room  for 
them. 

8150.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Did  you  find  any 

difficulty  in  gettmg  the  operators  to  conform  to  your 
ideas  ? — ^No.  I was  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
we  dealt  with  it  on  the  give  and  take  principle.  You 
could  not  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules.  I 
brought  them  altogether.  So  far  as  the  Committee 
was  concerned  we  placed  our  cards  on  the  table  and 
said,  “ This  is  what  we  are  prepared  to  do,  what  can 
you  do  to  help  us  ? Help  yourselves  as  much  as  you 
can  and  we  will  try  and  help  you,”  and  on  the  whole 
it  worked  out  very  well.  I am  not  going  to  say  that 
a little  pressiu’e  had  not  to  be  exercised,  but  it  did  in 
effect  work  out  very  well. 

8151.  With  a less  persuasive  person  than  yourself 
do  you  think  you  would  have  had  difficulty  ? — I will 
not  put  it  as  high  as  that.  We  have  had  objections, 
but  those  objections  were  overcome. 

8152.  Mr.  Hopkins,  might  I just  refer  to  an  answer 
you  gave  to  one  of  my  colleagues  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  your  Regional  Committee.  I imderstood  you 
to  say  that  only  the  licensing  authorities  should  be 
represented  on  the  Regional  Committee.  Is  that 
correct  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : Not  necessarily  so,  but 
I suggested  if  Regional  Committees  were  formed  from 
the  small  number  of  licensing  authorities  it  would 
form  ejuite  a satisfactory  system. 

8153.  I was  right  in  thinking  you  would  exclude 
the  operating  companies  from  representation  ? — I 
should.  Sir.  In  practice  we  have  not  found  co -option 
of  that  kind  works  well. 

8154.  First  of  all  in  regard  to  licensing.  Has  it  ever 
been  suggested  that  you  yourselves  or  some  individual 
are  licensing  yo-ur  own  imdertakings  ? — ^Yes. 

8155.  Has  it  been  suggested  that  you  rather  favour 
yourselves  ? — Not  in  my  particular  case,  but  that  is  a 
suggestion  which  is  always  thrown  out  against, 
icensing  authorities  in  any  dispute. 

8156.  And  I suppose  the  protective  fare  is  evidence 
of  that  ? — ^Yes. 

8157.  That  you  impose  as  a condition  ? — -Yes. 

8158.  Now  might  I just  ask  you  to  consider  the 
co-ordination  side  apart  from  the  licensing.  Do  you 
think  that  co-ordination  of  services  would  be  pro- 
moted if  you  had  representatives  of  the  omnibuses  on 
your  committee  ? — ^If  one  is  dealing  with  the  whole 
range  of  transport,  yes. 

8159.  What  I would  ask  you  to  consider  is  this 
from  an  authority  with  statutory  powers  formed  direct- 
ly to  promote  co-ordination  of  traffic,  you  would  not 
exclude  representatives  of  the  operators  ? — I should 
hardly  think  it  would  be  wise. 

8160.  I do  not  know  whether  you  had  considered 
the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  in  London  for 
promoting  the  combination  of  operators  reinforced  by 
a pool.  Have  you  considered  that  at  all  ? — ^I  only  know 
what  has  appeared  in  the  Press  about  it. 

8161.  Do  you  think  that  such  a thing  applied  to 
your  district  would  help  you  at  all  in  achieving  better 
results  ? — I should  hardly  think  it  would  work  very 
well  outside  London,  because  the  scheme  was  evolved 
because  of  the  very  special  and  unique  difficulties  in 
London  in  the  way  of  traffic. 

8162.  You  do  not  think  they  exist  anywhere  in  the 
provinces  ? — I do  not  thmk  they  exist  in  the  provinces 
in  any  degree  comparable  with  that.  That  is  why  I 
do  not  think  a body  such  as  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  would  work  outside  London. 
(Mr.  Riches)  '.  I think  there  are  some  of  the  other 
large  centres  where  the  London  Traffic  Act  would  be 
applicable,  for  instance,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Leeds  and  other  centres. 
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8163.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  not 
dogmatising  on  the  experience  of  Darlington  ? — ■ 
(Mr.  Hopkins)  : I think  if  you  spoke  to  a representa- 
tive of  any  of  these  large  towns  they  would  tell  you 
they  were  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

I do  not  think  they  would  like  anything  such  as  the 
London  Traffic  Act  imposed  upon  them. 

8164.  Do  you  mean  the  local  authorities  or  the 
operating  authorities  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  local 
authorities. 

8165.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  the  local 
authorities  or  operating  companies  in  South  Yorkshire 
would  not  make  a co-ordinating  authority  ? — ^I  have 
no  knowledge  at  all  about  that.  (Mr.  Riches)  : 
Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  as  far  as 
Hull  is  concerned,  which  is  a large  centre  with  a 
number  of  urban  districts  round,  they  are  now  setting 
up  a Regional  Coimcil.  Only  on  Monday  last  I had  an 
application  for  particulars  of  our  own  Regional 
Coimcil  for  one  to  be  built  up  in  South  Yorkshire  and 
North  Lincolnshire. 

8166.  How  far  does  the  Hull  scheme  extend  ? — 
It  is  only  in  its  infancy  at  the  moment.  There  is  Hull 
and  Hessle  and  about  four  other  urban  districts. 

8167.  Are  they  going  up  the  Ouse  as  far  as  Goole  ? — 
I understand  the  idea  is  to  take  the  whole  of  South 
Yorkshire  and  North  Lincolnshire.  You  have  to 
start  by  easy  stages,  and  you  must  persuade  the  other 
authorities  that  it  is  wise  to  come  m.  They  are 
starting  with  six  local  authorities,  to  whom  I have  sent 
particulars  of  our  own  particular  Regional  Committee 
in  the  north. 

8168.  You  said,  as  far  as  Middlesbrough  was 
concerned,  that  if  Middlesbrough  were  allowed  to 
control  its  own  domestic  licences  withm  its  own 
borders  it  would  be  quite  willing  to  leave  the  licensing 
of  other  routes  to  another  committee  ? — ^That  is  the 
opinion  of  my  own  authority.  I thmk  it  would  work 
admirably.  Immediately  you  get  out  of  jmur  own 
bomidary  you  are  on  somebody  else’s  preserves,  but 
if  you  had  another  authority  outside  that  area  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful,  not  only  to  the  opera- 
tors but  to  those  who  have  to  enforce  the  provisions, 

8169.  How  many  police  forces  have  you  m your 
regional  area  ? — Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only 
three.  There  is  only  the  county  borough  of  Middles- 
brough. The  whole  of  the  regional  area  other  than  the 
coimty  borough  of  Middlesbrough  is  policed,  in  so  far 
as  the  North  Ridmg  is  concerned,  by  the  North  Riding 
unit,  and  so  far  as  Durham  is  concerned,  mcluding  the 
borough  of  Darlmgton  and  the  borough  of  Stockton, 
by  the  Durham  County  Constabulary.  Unless  you 
have  the  help  of  the  county  police  the  Regional 
Committee  might  just  as  well  cease  to  function. 
(Mr.  Hopkins)  : I do  not  want  the  Witnesses  to 
appear  to  be  at  variance,  but  we  in  Darlmgton  do  our 
licensmg  entirely  without  the  police  commg  mto  it  at 
all. 

8170.  I was  going  to  ask  you  how  you  would 

regard  a proposition  to  transfer  the  licensing  from  the 
local  authority  to  the  police  authority  ? — (Mr. 
Hopkins) : Mr.  Riches,  speaking  from  the  police 

point  of  view,  would  welcome  it.  I,  speaking  from  the 
local  authority’s  point  of  view,  am  dead  against  it. 
(Mr.  Scott)  : As  an  authority’s  representative  I say 
it  would  be  absolutely  impracticable.  (Mr.  Riches) : 
That  may  be  Mr.  Scott’s  opinion,  but  I am  afraid 
not  many  other  people  would  share  it.  (Mr.  Scott)  : 
You  have  only  to  think  about  it  for  a moment.  Of 
course  the  police  could  set  up  more  offices  and  get 
more  people  jobs  and  get  more  officials.  It  could  be 
done  that  way  quite  easily,  if  that  is  what  you  want  to 
do.  (Mr.  Riches)  : I am  not  suggesting  that  for  one 
moment. 

8171.  (Major  Salmon)  : Mr.  Riches,  do  you  find 
it  is  preferable  to  have  a number  of  operators  in  a 
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district,  or  to  have  one  or  two  good  operators  only  ? — 
We  think  healthy  competition  is  good  for  the  industry 
and,  not  only  that,  but  the  buses  are  improved.  You 
have  one  operator  putting  on  an  exceptionally  good 
bus.  He  is  bound  to  be  followed  by  another  operator 
who  will  do  likewise  ; otherwise  he  would  lose  his 
business.  I think  it  is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
community. 

8172.  To  have  a number  of  operators  ? — I think 
healthy  competition  is  good. 

8173.  Except  when  it  comes  to  the  local  authority’s 
service  ? — I would  rather  not  deal  with  the  local 
authority.  I am  sorry  to  say  I am  up  against  the 
local  authority,  and  that  is  the  trouble. 

8174.  I should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Hopkins’  opinion 
on  that  point  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : The  local  authorities. 
Sir,  are  in  an  especial  position.  They  have  sunk  a 
tremendous  capital  in  their  rolling  stock.  They  are 
running  under  disabilities  which  these  other  transport 
undertakings  are  not  running  under,  such  as  the 
obligation  to  carry  people  at  workmen’s  fares,  the 
obligation  to  give  a constant  service,  and  the  hke, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  only  right  that  they  should  have 
protection. 

8176.  Did  you  at  one  time  run  ordinary  trams  in 
your  district  ? — Yes. 

8176.  But  you  have  superseded  them  ? — We 
scrapped  them  in  1925  and  superseded  them  by 
trolley  vehicles. 

8177.  Because  they  were  not  successful  ? — The 
position  was  this.  The  trams  had  been  put  down  in 
about  1902.  We  were  faced  with  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  track  and  entirely  new  vehicles.  The  cost  of 
that  was,  roughly,  £100,000.  The  cost  of  troUey 
vehicles  to  replace  and  expand  the  existing  service 
and  give  a more  frequent  service  was  £75,000.  We 
saved  £25,000  capital  expenditure  straight  away, 
and  we  got  away  from  the  disadvantage  of  the  fixed 
trams. 

8178.  That  was  primarily  because  you  had  not 
provided  during  that  period  sufficient  money  ^ for 
maintenance  to  maintam  your  track  in  an  efficient 
condition  ? — W^e  had  not  made  sufficient  profit. 
We  lost  money  all  the  time. 

8179.  Were  buses  running  at  that  time  in  the 
district  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent.  We  had  a 
number  of  services,  but  we  had  protection 
for  our  trams  against  them  right  from  the 
beginning. 

8180.  Notwithstanding  that  protection  you  could 
not  make  the  trams  pay  ? — No. 

8181.  And  now  you  have  put  on  in  place  of  the 
trams  tracldess  troUey  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

8182.  Have  you  found  that  a success  ?— Yes. 
We  make  a profit  every  year  on  them,  and  the  mileage 
has  increased  something  like  fifty  per  cent.  We  are 
giving  a much  better  and  a much  faster  service,  and 
we  are  making  money. 

8183.  When  you  speak  of  a “ better  ” service,  do 
you  give  a longer  distance  for  the  same  money  ? Yes, 
and  a faster  service,  a ten-minute  service  instead  a 
quarter-of-an-hour  service,  and  even  a five-minute 
service  at  times. 

8184.  Are  there  any  buses  running  on  the  routes 
where  yom  trams  run  ? — On  every  route.  Sir. 

8185.  In  that  case  the  buses  have  to  charge  a 
penny  more  if  they  pick  up  passengers  on  that  route  ? 

That  is  the  undertaking  which  they  have  given, 

and  there  is  only  one  company  which  is  not  subject 
to  that  because  of  a Parhamentary  bargain  which 
was  made. 

8186.  I want  to  be  sure  I understood  you  correctly 
about  this.  I think  you  said  that  if  an  advisory 
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committee  were  set  np  for  a large  area,  you  do  not> 
think  it  desirable  to  have  the  operators  represented 
on  that  committee  ? — AYs. 

8187.  What  is  your  real  objection  to  that  ? — The 
objection  is  that  the  operators  are,  spealdng  generally, 
on  their  trial,  and  you  should  not  have  your  crimhial 
on  the  bench,  which  is  putthig  it  rather  crudely. 

8188.  {Chairman)  : Y'ou  do  not  suggest  they  are  all 

criminals  — No,  Sir.  ■ 

8189.  (Major  Salmon)  : Having  that  in  your  mind, 
you  think,  alternatively,  that  for  the  local  authority 
to  be  judge  and  jm'y  is  perfectly  fair  ? — The  local 
authority  is  not  in  anj-dhing  like  the  same  position. 

8190.  Because  it  is  an  authority  ? — Because  it  is 
a publicly  elected  authority  with  public  ideals  as  its 
watchword.  (Mr.  Riches)  : On  that  point,  when  all 
the  operators  were  brought  together  and  headway 
alternatives  and  time-tables  considered,  the  operators 
did  complain  and  complained  bitterly  that  they  had 
no  representation  on  the  Committee  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Speaking  as  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee, I think  at  least  two  on  that  Committee 
would  have  been  helpful,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
testing  the  route  and  giving  advice  to  those  who  are 
not  experts. 

8191.  Mr.  Hopkins,  have  you  many  operators  in 
your  area  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : As  I said  a short  time 
ago,  I am  quite  sure  I have  a minim-um  of  sixty. 

8192.  That  ran  through  your  area  ? They  do  not 
operate  within  your  area  ? — There  is  not  one  that 
operates  exclusively  within  my  area.  (Mr.  Scott)  : 
On  the  point  of  the  protection  of  the  local  authority’s 
undertaking,  might  I cite  the  case  of  the  Eston  and 
Middlesbrough  RaiUess  Traction  Board,  which  was 
there  before  any  buses  were  there.  The  local 
authorities  have  sunk  their  money,  and  now  to-day 
we  are  faced  with  an  absolute  loss.  It  is  a question  of 
scrapping  them.  If  it  were  not  for  the  commitment 
of  borrowed  money  we  would  scrap  the  trams 
to-morrow,  but  to  scrap  the  trams  to-morrow  would 
cost  us  a lOd.  rate,  or  a fiat  7Jd.  rate  over  the  twelve 
years  that  the  loan  has  to  run.  That  has  been  all 
brought  about  because  of  the  competition  of  the 
buses  lunning  down  this  one  particular  road.  That 
is  the  position  of  the  local  authority,  that  we,  as 
ratepayers,  would  be  faced  with  a rate  of  7Jd.  in  the 
pound  for  twelve  years  to  come  because  of  this 
competition. 

8193.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  not  the  competi- 
tion there  now  ? — We  have  no  competition. 

8194.  You  have  not  the  competition  you  are  com- 
plaining about  as  much  as  you  had  in  the  past,  since 
you  have  had  the  Regional  Committee  ? — We  have 
tried  to  avoid  it.  We  have  arrangements  and  under- 
takings, under  penalty,  by  the  bus  people,  but  they 
still  pick  up  and  set  down  their  passengers. 

8195.  Have  you  found  that  the  results  of  your 
undertaking  are  better  since  you  have  had  the  Regional 
Committee  ? — Yes.  We  have  reduced  the  fares  and 
put  on  better  buses  ; brought  our  buses  up  to 
date. 

(Chairman)  : I think  Major  Salmon  meant  were  the 
financial  results  better. 

8196.  (Major  Salmon)  : Have  you  made  less  loss 
since  you  have  had  the  Regional  Committee  ? — No. 
The  losses  have  increased  despite  the  Regional  Com- 
mittee and  despite  the  conditions  that  we  have  imposed, 
because  of  the  buses  running  through  our  area,  which 
wait  in  the  side  streets  to  jiick  up  peak  loads. 

8197.  Do  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  within  an 
area  fixed  parking  places  ? — (Mr.  Hopkins)  : Yes,  Sir. 
I think  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  these  buses  off  the 
streets. 

8198.  What  sort  of  figure  had  you  in  mind  that  you 
would  charge  a bus  for  parking  there  for  the  time 


being  ? — We  should  want  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as 
would  just  cover  our  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 

8199.  Have  you  never  discussed  with  the  operators 
wliat  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  parking  ? — No,  Sir, 
I have  never  discussed  figures  with  them.  One  of  the 
largest  companies  has  made  enquiries  as  to  pur- 
chasing a bus  station  from  us,  and  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  pay  the  charges  if  we  will  only  build  a 
station. 

8200.  I understood  from  you  that  you  were  really 
approaching  the  whole  of  this  subject  from  the 
municipal  loohit  of  view  rather  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  co-ordination  of  traffic  and  prevention 
of  congestion  in  the  streets  ? — My  personal  ex- 
perience is  municipal.  I am  giving  evidence  on  behalf 
of  this  Regional  Advisory  Committee  and  trying,  so 
far  as  I can,  to  keep  within  my  instructions  from  them. 

8201.  Just  one  question  to  Mr.  Riches.  The 
counties  employ  a number  of  police  looking  after 
motor  traffic  ? — (Mr.  Riches)  : I would  not  say  they 
are  employed  entirely  on  those  duties.  The  trouble 
is  that  unless  you  can  interest  the  cormty  police  in  the 
Urban  Districts  to  supervise  the  passenger  traffic 
you  may  lay  down  any  time-table  you  like  or  any 
headwaj''  and  it  will  not  be  observed. 

8202.  That  was  not  quite  my  point.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  arrive  at  was  this.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a good  thing  if  the  whole  of  the  traffic  control  were 
managed  by  a sepai'ate  body,  mider  the  Chief  Con- 
stable but  a separate  unit  distinct  from  the  uniformed 
police  ? — No,  I do  not.  Sir.  I am  strongly  against  that. 
I think  it  would  be  the  most  undesirable  thing, 
because  you  would  have  dual  control,  although  thej’- 
would  be  under  the  one  head.  I think  the  police  are 
the  only  people  to  deal  with  the  direction  and  control 
of  traffic. 

8203.  Have  you  in  your  experience  not  found  it 
necessary  to  earmark  certain  men  for  traffic  control 
work  only  ? — Traffic  points,  yes.  Indeed,  in  1924  in 
the  borough  of  Middlesbrough  there  were  only  six 
men  employed  on  traffic  points  ; to-day  it  takes 
nineteen  to  cover  the  various  traffic  points  in  the 
town. 

8204.  Therefore,  it  diverts  your  ordinar5r  police 
work  to  those  special  traffic  points  ? — I agree,  but  I 
think  there  is  a solution,  if  I may  put  it,  even  of  that 
difficulty.  That  is,  electric  traffic  control  signals.  I 
think  before  very  long  you  will  find  throughout  the 
country  traffic  will  be  controlled  perfectly  by  electric 
traffic  control  signals. 

8205.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  those  signals? 
— Not  actually  insofar  as  my  own  town  is  concerned, 
but  my  Committee  are  interested  in  this  way,  that 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  we  are  bound  to 
save  some  money.  How  can  it  be  saved  ? You 
cannot  withdraw  the  constables  from  the  traffic 
points  unless  you  put  something  else  m their  places, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  it  should  be  man- 
power or  mechanical  power.  Manpower  other  than 
police  I do  not  think  advisable,  aaid  I have  so  advised 
my  Committee.  Mechanical  power  I think  is  reliable 
and  can  bo  used.  On  that  point,  Sir,  I have  prepared 
a report  and  submitted  it  to  my  Committee  and  it  has 
been  adopted.  My  Committee  a fortnight  ago  visited 
Leeds,  Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
Coventry  and  one  or  two  other  towns,  and  they  are 
satisfied  that,  except  for  five-way  roads,  so  far  as 
ordinary  junction  roads  are  concerned  and  four-way 
crossings,  you  can  substitute  for  the  traffic  constable 
the  electric  traffic  signal. 

8206.  It  has,  in  fact,  in  those  places  worked 
satisfactorily  ? — Yes.  The  city  of  Manchester  pro- 
vides the  best  demonstration  you  can  find  in  the 
country  when  the  traffic  is  at  peak  load,  when  the 
traffic  is  medium  and  when  it  is  light,  and  also,  if 
you  want  to  utihse  the  signals  for  manual  work  m 
preference  to  mechanical,  you  can  do  so.  If  you  have 
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a large  procession  coming  on  one  particular  road  you . 
can  take  off  the  electric  apparatus  and  work  it  with 
the  man-hand  signal  so  as  to  let  your  volume  of  traffic 
through  when  you  only  want  the  traffic  held  up  on  the 
other  side.  That,  I think,  is  the  solution  of  your 
difficulty  so  far  as  traffic  control  in  towns  is  concerned. 

8207.  This  is  very  interesting.  Could  you  give  us 
any  idea  how  many  men  this  mechanical  system  has 
saved  in  Manchester  ? — No,  Sir.  That  is  a very 
difficult  problem.  You  have  got  to  bear  in  mind  that 
for  years  past  there  has  been  no  addition  to  the 
authorised  establishment  of  the  police  forces,  and  in 
order  to  meet  traffic  conditions  we  have  had  to  with- 
draw men  from  their  ordinary  beat  duties,  and  those 
beats  have  been  left  vacant  or  worked  only  very 
lightly. 

8208.  1 am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  that  is  not 
quite  my  point  ? — I think  I am  coming  to  it.  Sir. 

8209.  If  you  would  not  mind  answering  this  one 
point  at  the  present  moment.  There  were  “ X ” 
number  of  men  employed  doing  traffic  work  in  an 
area.  The  substitution  of  mechanical  means  has  taken 
place.  What  has  been  the  saving  in  that  place  in  the 
number  of  men  ? — The  saving  in  manpower  ? You 
save  two  men  from  each  point  where  you  substitute 
mechanical  means  of  traffic  control,  but  to  get  the 
actual  saving  in  manpower  you  have  got  to  come  to  this 
point.  You  have  withdrawn  those  men  from  their 
beats  in  the  past  to  mail  your  traffic  points,  and  those 
men  will  now  become  available  to  cover  those  beats. 
That  there  will  be  a surplus  there  is  no  doubt,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  saving  on  paper  in  actual  numbers  is 
so  great  as  one  might  think  at  first  sight,  because  you 
want  those  men  back  again  to  cover  the  ground  from 
which  they  have  been  withdrawn. 

8210.  {Ghairman)  : You  mean  that  the  police  force 
for  this  traffic  duty  has  been  diverted  from  its  ordinary 
duty  ? — Yes. 

(Major  Salmon)  : I quite  apiireciate  that  line  of 
argument  ; it  is  very  somid  and  I am  not  traversing 
it,  but  what  I would  like  to  get  at  is  this.  There  has 
been  in  the  past  within  an  area  a certain  number  of 
policemen  earmarked  for  traffic  control.  That  system, 
the  human  being  doing  the  controlling,  has  been 
substituted  by  mechanical  means  of  control.  How 
many  men  have  been  saved  by  the  introduction  of  that 
mechanical  machinery  ? 

8211.  (Chairman)  : Had  we  not  better  wait  to  get 
that  from  some  place  where  they  have  done  it  ? — 
Might  I speak  for  my  own  town,  Sir,  in  which  we  are 
establishing  signals  ? 

8212.  You  have  not  yet  got  it  working  ? — No,  but 
we  have  five  points  selected  ; we  have  five  sets  of 
signals  installed  at  five  different  roads.  That  will 


liberate  eight  policemen.  Three  of  the  points  are  full- 
time traffic,  that  is,  from  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
12  o’clock  atnight,  and  that  takes  two  men.  The  other 
two  traffic  points  are  from  8.30  in  the  morning  till 
5.30  in  the  evening.  Those  men  will  be  released  for 
other  duties,  except  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  retain 
probably  two  men  in  that  area  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  offences  insofar  as  drivers  are  concerned 
in  passing  signals,  that  is  imtil  the  scheme  gets  into 
working  order.  I do  not  think  for  one  moment  that 
after  it  gets  working  there  will  be  any  trouble.  I 
have  a report  about  it  here  which  I should  be  pleased  to 
hand  in. 

8213.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : How  much  does  it  cost  to 
provide  a constable  in  Middlesbrough  ? — You  can 
take  the  average  cost  of  a constable  as  about  £300. 
That  is  a man  of  ten  years’  service. 

8211.  That  includes  pension  ? — Yes,  you  have  to 
add  22  per  cent,  for, pension. 

(Major  Salmon)  : £375  is  the  average  price  for  a 
constable  in  England. 

8215.  (Chairman)  : Does  that  include  everything  ; 
the  man’s  wages,  housing,  pension,  imiform  and  every- 
thing ? — Yes.  I think  I am  not  far  out  when  I say 
£300. 

8216.  (Major  Salmon) : You  are  below  the  average  ? 
— I think  you  may  take  £300  as  being  a fair  average. 
The  average  you  have  given,  if  I may  say  so,  is  based 
on  the  average  cost  of  all  ranks  worked  out  at  per 
constable.  , The  men  who  are  dealing  with  traffic 
points  -will  be  all  constables,  and  all  on  a lower  rate 
of  pay  than  the  average  you  have  there. 

8217.  My  figure  woidd  include  sergeants  ? — Ser- 
geants, inspectors,  chief  constables  and  everybody. 

8218.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : In  Middlesbrough  you 
would  save  £1,800  ? — That  is  so.  I have  here  a report 
I have  prepared  on  the  subject. 

8219.  (Chairman)  ; Perhaps  jmu  would  hand  it  in  ? 
— Yes.  That  is  a fact  and  that  could  be  applied  all 
over  the  country^,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  we 
have  withdrawn  the  men  from  their  ordinary  duties 
and  we  want  them  back  again. 

8220.  It  does  not  mean  you  will  get  your  police 
force  down  by  that  figure  ? — No,  but  that  is  the  effect 
of  the  saving. 

8221.  (Major  Salmon)  : And  the  effect  may  be  that 
you  can  afford  to  be,  if  I may  use  the  word,  more 
extravagant  in  police  supervision  by  the  introduction 
of  these  mechanical  arrangements  ? — Yes.  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  in  towns  and  urban 
districts  and  I can  see  a great  future  for  it. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  j'ou, 
gentlemeir,  for  coming  to  give  your  evidence  to-day. 


(The  Witnesses  ivithdreiv.) 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 

Wednesday,  17th  April,  1929. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN.  P.C..  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
Major  The  Hon.  J.' J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P.. 

Mb.  Arthur  Lewis  Dixon,  C.B 

8222.  [Chairman)  : Mr.  Dixon,  I think  you  are  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Home  Office  ? — Yes. 

8223.  You  have  already  submitted  a Memorandum, 
and  you  have  very  kindly  come  here  to  tell  us  about 
the  effect  of  motor  traffic  on  the  police  in  the  Metropolis 
and  elsewhere  ? — I will  tell  you  what  I can. 

Memo.  No.  29. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE 

Home  Oeeice. 


Traefic  Personnel. 

1.  With  the  growth  of  motor  traffic,  an  increashig 
number  of  police  have  been  diverted  from  patrol  or 
other  duties  to  prevent  congestion  and  accidents  on 
the  roads.  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
trafifio  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  absorb  the  time 
of  about  1,300  men  ; and  as  the  cost  of  a constable, 
allowing  for  the  prospective  pension  liability,  etc.,  is 
on  the  average  about  £320  per  annum,  the  total  cost 
of  the  men  so  employed  may  be  put  at  about  £420,000 
a year  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  alone.  As 
to  the  County  and  Borough  forces  the  Home  Office 
has  no  corresponding  figures,  but  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  in  England  and  Wales  as  a whole  traffic 
duties  take  the  time  of  as  many  as  3,000  men,  out  of  a 
total  strength  of  56,000. 

2.  A number  of  representations  have  been  made  by 
police  authorities  to  the  Home  Office  as  to  the  heavy 
cost  involved  in  the  employment  of  such  large  numbers 
of  police  on  traffic  duties.  On  the  3rd  July  last  the 
West  Sussex  Standing  Joint  Committee  passed  a 
resolution  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  Home  Secretary  be  respectfully 
informed  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  West  Sussex 
Standing  Joint  Committee,  far  too  much  time  is 
now  taken  up  by  the  police  in  traffic  management, 
which  is  not  a primary  police  duty,  and  that  the 
Home  Secretary  be  asked  if  a subsidiary  force 
under  the  control  of  the  police  authorities  could 
be  formed  to  do  this  work.  The  pay  of  such 
subsidiary  force  would  naturally  be  less  than  that 
of  a police  recruit,  and  advantage  of  it  could  be 
taken  by  selecting  likely  men  from  the  force  for 
regular  police  service.  Li  the  absence  of  any 
scheme  in  the  near  future  to  deal  with  traffic 
control  the  police  forces  of  this  country  will  have 
to  be  augmented  at  a serious  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers.” 

The  Committee  have  stated  that  they  sent  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  all  police  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  and  that  their  views  have  received  a large 
measure  of  support.  Representations  to  the  same 
effect  have  also  been  made  direct  to  the  Home  Office 
by  a number  of  police  authorities,  while  others  have 


Mb.  jambs  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mb.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O. , M.C. 

[Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

[Assistant  Secretary). 

.,  C.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 

mged  that  traffic  control  should  normally  be  exercised 
by  R.AC.  and  A. A.  patrols,  imder  agreements  with 
police  authorities,  or  that  the  duty  should  be  performed 
by  the  police  but  that  the  local  police  funds  should  be 
reimbm-sed  the  full  cost. 

3.  The  c^uestion  of  the  formation  of  a corps  of  traffic 
wardens,  separate  from  the  police,  which  was  raised 
in  the  West  Sussex  and  other  resolutions,  has  been 
discussed  by  Chief  Officers  of  Police  at  their  Confer- 
ences, and  by  a Conference  convened  for  the  piu'pose 
by  the  Home  Office  on  27th  February,  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  Comity  Comicils 
Association,  the  Association  of  Mmiicipal  Corporations, 
the  Magistrates’  Association,  and  County  and  Borough 
Chief  Officers  of  Police.  This  Conference  iiassed, 
almost  mianimously,  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That  it  is  desirable  that  the  present  system 
of  the  employment  of  members  of  the  police  force 
should  be  conthiued  at  important  points  but 
that  at  less  important  pohits  the  men  employed 
by  the  R.A.C.  and  the  A.A.  adequately  regffiate 
the  traffic.  That  where  traffic  is  regulated  by 
mechanical  means  or  by  guides  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  police  authority  both  as  regards 
installation  and  mamtenanoe  should  rank  for 
grant.  That  fmther  it  is  desirable  that  any 
guides  employed  by  police  authorities  should  be 
either  supplied  by  the  R.A.C.  or  Police  Pensioners 
and  that  they  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Police  Authorities.” 

The  omission  to  mention  the  A.A.  at  the  end  of  the 
resolution  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  A.A. 
do  not  at  present  enter  hito  arrangements  with  police 
authorities  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

4.  Li  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a 
number  of  police  authorities  liave  made  local  arrange- 
ments, generally  on  cj^uite  a small  scale,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  other  than  regular  police  on  traffic 
duty.  These  arrangements  fall  mider  the  following 
heads : — 

[а)  Employment  of  temporary  constables  (as  a rule 

police  pensioners),  generally  to  meet  suminor 
requirements.  Arrangements  of  this  kind 
have  been  made  at  one  time  or  another  in 
12  County  Forces  (Cumberland,  Denbigh, 
Flint,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Lincoln  (Lindsey), 
Norfolk,  Worcester,  Yorkshire  (East  Riding), 
East  Suffolk,  Leicester,  and  Devon),  and 
in  5 Borough  Forces  (Blackpool,  Dover, 
Penzance,  Scarborough  and  Southend),  and 
it  is  understood  that  in  most  of  these 
districts  the  arrangement  will  be  repeated 
in  the  current  year. 

(б)  Employment  of  Royal  Automobile  Club  guides 

at  the  cost  of  the  Police  Fimd.  Under  this 
arrangement,  the  R.A.C.  undertake  to  keep 
guides  posted  at  particular  points  selected 
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by  the  Chief  Officer  of  Police  and  receive  a 
fixed  rate  of  payment,  £150  per  annum  for 
each  guide.  This  arrangement  has  been 
made  in  4 County  Forces  (Devon,  Hert- 
ford, Lincoln  (Lindsey  and  Kesteven)  and 
Somerset)  and  3 City  and  Borough  Forces 
(Grantham,  Lincoln  and  Scarborough). 

(c)  Employment  of  other  civilians  without  police 
powers.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in 
2 County  Forces  (Cardigan  and  Mont- 
gomery) and  (temporarily)  in  1 Borough 
Force  (Ipswich)  and  may  be  adopted  in 
Devonshire  this  year. 

5.  The  main  advantage  of  arrangements  of  this  kind 
is  that  the  police  authorities  are  enabled  to  make 
provision  for  the  direction  of  traffic  at  selected  points 
without  diverting  police  from  their  normal  duties,  at 
less  cost  than  by  adding  to  the  force  and  (in  the  case 
of  {a)  and  (c)  ) on  a temporary  footing  to  meet  merely 
seasonal  requirements.  So  far  as  the  Home  Office 
information  goes,  the  arrangements  appear  to  have 
worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  iiolice  authority  and 
the  Chief  Officer  of  Police  in  most  oases.  These  schemes 
have  hitherto  been  recognised  by  the  Home  Office  for 
purposes  of  the  police  grant,  but  only  on  an  experi- 
mental footing.  It  is  not  proposed,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  to  disturb  them,  except  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  observance  of  certain  conditions, 
including  the  following  : — • 

(a)  If  persons  are  employed  with  iiolice  powers; 
i.e.,  as  temporary  constables,  their  pay 
must  be  at  the  standard  rate  of  10s.  per  day, 
or  70s.  per  week ; 

(6)  If  persons  are  employed  without  police  powers, 
they  must  not  wear  any  uniform  at  all 
resembling  police  uniform  ; 

and  it  is  not  proposed  to  approve  for  grant  the 
employment  of  jjersons,  other  than  R.A.C.  guides, 
without  police  powers  on  other  than  a temiiorary 
footing. 

In  the  case  of  all  such  schemes,  the  cost  involved 
would  appear  to  be  more  properly  a charge  on  the 
Road  Fund  than  on  the  Police  Vote. 

6.  As  regards  the  C[uestion  of  the  institution  of  a 
separate  corps  of  “ traffic  wardens  ” whose  duties 
would  be  confined  to  the  control  and  regulation  of 
road  traffic,  the  following  considerations,  it  is  suggested, 
are  relevant  : — 

(i)  The  employment  of  a certain  number  of  police 

on  traffic  duty  is  desirable  for  purely  police 
purposes.  The  number  at  present  em- 
ployed on  this  work  is  probably,  in  most 
districts,  in  excess  of  the  number  recj^uired 
for  police  purposes  taken  by  themselves. 

(ii)  Traffic  signalling  at  cross-roads,  for  the  greater 

convenience  and  security  of  traffic,  though 
carried  out  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  by 
police  in  many  districts,  is  not  one  of  the 
Common  Law  or  statutory  obligations  of 
the  police.  It  is  a traffic  rather  than  a 
police  function. 

(iii)  This  function  can  be  performed  by  persons 

without  police  powers,  provided  they  are 
weU  tramed  and  sufficiently  fit  physically 
to  stand  the  stram  of  continuous  traffic  duty. 

(iv)  No  police  powers  should  be  conferred  on  persons 

engaged  on  traffic  duty,  other  than  the 
police. 

(v)  As  part  of  any  such  scheme  it  would  be  essen- 
tial to  make  careful  provision,  not  only  for 
the  training  of  the  “traffic  wardens,”  but 
also  for  their  control  and  discipline  when 
engaged  on  the  roads. 

(vi)  The  introduction  of  yet  another  body  of  persons 
as  signallers  on  the  roads  would  introduce  an 
additional  element  of  complication  and 
“patchwork”  which  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally regarded  as  undesirable. 


(vii)  The  proposal  that  a corps  of  “ traffic  wardens  ” 
should  be  formed  was  not  approved  by  the 
Conference  of  Police  Authorities  and  Chief 
Officers  of  Police  already  referred  to,  and  is 
objected  to  by  the  representatives  of  the 
police  themselves  ; this  objection  would  be 
strengthened  if  the  corps  were  to  be  given 
any  special  powers  or  associated  with  the 
police  service  in  any  way.  The  risk  of 
serious  difficulty  and  friction  in  this  direc- 
tion would  have  to  be  faced. 

(viii)  The  same  purpose  could  be  served  in  most 
places,  and  at  much  less  cost,  by  the  instal- 
lation of  automatic  traffic  signal  lights. 

(ix)  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any  scheme  of  “ traffic 
wardens  ” or  signal  lights  should  fall  on 
police  fimds. 


8224.  (Chairman)  : You  say  in  paragraph  1 of 

your  Memorandmn  that  a great  many  men  are 
employed  on  traffic  duties  in  the  Metropolitan  area  ? — 
Yes.  The  number  is  estimated  now  at  about  1,300. 

8225.  I think  you  say  in  your  Memorandum  that 
the  cost  of  each  one  is  about  £320  per  annum  ? — Yes, 
allowing  for  prospective  cost,  for  pensions  and  such 
charges  which  come  ultimately  but  not  immediately 
on  the  Police  Fund. 

8226.  Does  that  include  housing,  uniform — what 
you  might  call  an  all-in  charge  ? — Yes. 

8227.  That  amounts  to  about  £420,000  a year  in 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District  ? — Yes. 

8228.  Li  consequence  of  the  very  heavy  expense 
placed  upon  police  authorities  throughout  the  country, 
you  have  received  representations  from  various 
police  a.uthorities  on  the  matter  ? — Quite  a number. 

8229.  I think  the  first  came  from  the  West  Sussex 
Standing  Joint  Committee  ? — That  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  first  in  time,  but  attracted  to  itself  a great 
deal  of  notice  because  it  was  circulated  by  the  West 
Sussex  Standing  Joint  Committee  to  other  police 
authorities. 

8230.  What  did  they  suggest  ? — They  had  several 
points  to  which  they  referred.  In  the  first  jilace,  they 
drew  attention  to  the  very  large  amomit  of  time  of  the 
police  that  was  taken  up  by  traffic  duties  of  one  sort  and 
another — they  referred  to  it  as  traffic  management — 
and  they  suggested  that  the  Home  Secretary  should 
consider  the  question  of  the  institution  of  a subsidiary 
force  under  the  control  of  police  authorities  to  relieve 
the  police,  pointing  out  that  the  pay  of  any  such  force 
with  their  more  narrowly  confined  duties  would 
naturally  be  less  than  the  pay  of  a constable. 

8231.  It  would  be  an  auxiliary  force  of  what  are 
sometimes  called  “ traffic  wardens  ” ? — They  have 
got  that  name  since.  They  pointed  out  finally  that  if 
no  other  steps  were  taken,  there  would  necessarily  be 
considerable  need  for  additional  police,  and,  therefore, 
additional  cost  for  the  ratepayer  and  the  taxpayer,  as 
traffic  continued  to  grow. 

8232.  Other  suggestions  have  also  been  made  ? — 
Yes,  other  police  authorities  who  received  the  West 
Sussex  Resolution  from  the  Standhig  Joint  Committee 
apparently  favoui’ed  an  extension  of  an  arrangement 
to  which  I refer  later  in  the  Memorandum,  viz.,  the 
further  employment  of  R.A.C.  or  A. A.  scouts. 

8233.  Under  agreement  with  the  police  authorities  ? 
— Under  agreement  to  maintain  a scout  or  scouts  at  a 
particular  2ioint  selected  by  the  Chief  Officer  of 
Police. 

8234.  These  bodies  like  the  R.A.C.  and  A.A.  would 
then  receive  payment  from  the  police  authorities  ? — 
Yes. 

8235.  But  the  men  themselves  would  not  have 
police  powers  ? — No,  no  powers  other  than  those 
wliioh  a scout  ordhiarily  has,  which  are  exactly  the 
powers  of  the  ordinary  individual  in  the  street. 
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■ 8236.  In  other  words,  they  would  be  signallers  ? — ■ 
Yes,  aiid  persons  competent  to  render  first-aid  and 
so  forth,  but  without  any  special  powers  which  are  not 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  citizen. 

8237.  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  I 
think  the  Home 'Secretary  convened  a Conference  not 
long  ago  at  the  Home  OfiSce  ? — Yes,  it  met  on  the 
27th  February. 

8238.  Who  were  represented  there  ? — It  was  a 
very  representative  Conference  with  representatives 
nominated  by  the  Cormty  Comicils  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  a represen- 
tative of  the  Magistrates’  Association,  who  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  take  part,  and  the  Chief  Officers  of  Police, 
both  County  and  Borough.  I may  say  it  was  a 
thoroughly  representative  Conference  convened  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  subject  generally,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  any  particular  scheme 
or  developing  any  particular  theme. 

8239.  After  discussion  that  Conference  came  to  an 
almost  unanimous  decision,  did  it  not  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  was  practically  unanimous,  and  that  is  set  out 
in  the  resolution  which  is  in  the  Memorandrun. 

8240.  The  important  point  of  that  is  that  members 
of  the  police  force  should  be  continued  at  important 
traffic  points  ’! — That  is  so, 

8241.  And  at  less  important  points  the  men 
employed  by  the  R.A.C.  and  A.A.  could  adequately 
regulate  the  traffic  ?— That  was  the  general  view  of 
the  Conference,  subject  of  course  to  the  retention— 
which  the  Conference  I think  for  the  most  part 
desired — of  a certain  amount  of  local  option  where 
individual  police  authorities  chose  to  develop  other 
schemes,  as  I mention  in  paragraph  4. 

8242.  The  other  schemes  are  mechanical  means 
or  guides.  By  guides  I suppose  you  mean  R.A.C. 
or  A.A.  scouts  ? — ^Yes.  Where  that  arrangement 
obtains  the  personnel  is  provided  exclusively  by  the 
R.A.C.  The  A.A.  have  not  participated  in  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  local  authorities. 

8243.  They  have  not  been  willing  to  do  so  ? — They 
have  not  been  wdUing  to  make  any  arrangement  of 
the  kind  mentioned.  Then  there  is  the  employment 
of  civilians  other  than  R.A.C.  guides  : they  have  no 
special  powers,  but  are  simply  civilians  engaged  to 
stand  at  a particular  corner  and  signal  to  traffic. 

8244.  They  are,  for  example,  police  pensioners  ? — 
Yes,  sometimes,  and  they  generally  have  police 
powers  as  they  are  appointed  temporary  constables. 
In  a few  oases  ex-service  men — I say  “ ex-service  ” 
men  because  they  happen  to  be  selected — are  em- 
ployed without  any  police  powers  at  all,  simply  as 
signallers. 

8245.  If  they  are  police  pensioners  or  enrolled  as 
special  constables,  then  they  would  have  police 
powers  ? — Not  necessarily  because  they  are  police 
pensioners.  The  police  pensioner  has  no  special 
power  by  reason  of  his  being  a pensioner.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  choice  that  in  those  cases  where  pensioners 
are  employed  they  are  as  a rule  appointed  temporary 
constables.  They  need  not  be,  of  course. 

8246.  If  they  are  appointed  temporary  constables 
they  would  have  police  powers  ? — Yes. 

8247.  I think  you  agree  that  all  these  expenses 
should  rank  for  grant  from  the  Police  Fund  ? — That 
has  been  agreed  to  as  the  schemes  have  come  up  to 
the  Home  Office  individually  from  one  police  au- 
thority or  another,  the  whole  being  regarded  as  still 
on  rather  an  experimental  footing.  We  are  not 
committed  for  all  time. 

8248.  Later  on  in  your  Memorandum  you  say  it 
has  been  suggested  that  instead  of  being  paid  out  of 
the  Police  Fund  they  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Road 
Frmd  ? — That  is  an  alternative. 

8249.  Coming  to  paragraph  4,  you  point  out  that 
a number  of  police  authorities  have  in  the  past  made 
local  arrangements  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  arrange- 
ments to  which  I referred  just  now,  which  are  in 


force  to-day  for  the  most  part,  or  have  been  in  force 
recently,  mainly  for  temporary  purposes — to  meet 
seasonal  requirements,  in  the  main.  . 

8250.  They  are,  (i)  employment  of  temporary 
constables  ; (ii)  employment  of  R.AiC.  Scouts  ; and 
(iii)  employment  of  other  civilians  without  police 
powers  : they  have  been  adopted  in  various  towns 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph?^ — Yes. 

8251.  And  you  say  mainly  to  meet  srunmer  re- 
quirements, i.e.,  when  the  traffic  i^  heavy  ? — Quite. 

8262.  I suppose  in  some  cases  they  ■ have  been 
engaged  permanently  ? — In  very  few.  I think  there 
are  one  or  two,  but  almost  invariably  it  is  a temporary 
expedient.  ■ • 

8253.  Do  you  , not  think  that  having  regard  to 
the  constant  increase  of  motor  traffic  some  of  these 
arrangernents  will  have  to  be  made  permanent  ? — I 
thinlv  it  is , clear,  that  some  arrangement  will  have  to 
be  made  permanent.  Whether  it  be  on  these  lines  or 
on  others  which  are  mentioned  later  is  another 
question.  Personally,  I should  think  that  arrange - 
nients  of  this  kind  will  always  be,  as  indeed  the  police 
system  is  in  its.  essence,  local.  Some  police  authorities 
will  doubtless  favour  one  system  ; others  will  favour 
others ; and  some  will  very  likely  prefer  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  my  own  view  is  that  arrangements 
on  this  footing  will  be  found  to  provide  something 
short  of  a complete  solution. 

8254.  So  far  as  you  know,  these  arrangements 
have  worked  satisfactorily  up  to  date  ? — ^Within 
their  hmits  I think  they  have  almost  without  exception 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  local  authorities 
for  their  temporary  purpose. 

8255.  In  all  cases  these  arrangements  have  been 
under  the  control  of  the  police  authorities  ? — Certainly. 

8256.  And  you  say  that  up  to  date  these  schemes 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Home  Office  for  the 
purpose  of  Police  Grants  ? — Li  all  the  cases  men- 
tioned. 

8257.  Has  the  Home  Office  recognised  mechanical 
signalling  for  the  purpose  of  Police  Grants  ? — No, 
we  have  not.  We  have  considered  it,  and  have 
declined  to  do  so. 

8258.  On  what  grounds  have  you  declined  ? — On 
the  ground  suggested  a little  later  in  my  Memorandum, 
that  the  signalling  of  a clear  road  is  regarded  by  us 
as  a traffic  rather  than  a police  function. 

8269.  Traffic  pure  and  simple  ? — As  near  as  may  be. 

8260.  Evnn  if  the  signals  are  under  the  control  of 
the  police  ? — Well,  “ control  ” is  rather  a wide  term. 

8261.  Shall  I say  “ supervision  ” ? — Supervision  is 
different : they  would  be  imder  the  supervision 
of  the  police.  I think  that  is  bormd  to  be  so,  as  indeed 
is  the  enforcement  of  the  highway  laws  at  large  ; but 
the  maintenance  of  these  automatic  signals  is  a matter 
for  the  Electrical  Engineer’s  Department  far  more 
than  for  the  police. 

8262.  But  the  cost  of  them  is  very  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  police  ? — That  is  one  of  the  advantages 
which  the  local  authorities  see  in  them. 

8263.  Well,  reverting  to  paragraph  5 with  regard 
to  the  recognition  of  the  schemes  you  mention  by 
the  Home  Office,  certain  conditions  have  been  laid 
down.  First  of  all,  you  lay  down  that  persons 
employed  as  temporary  constables  must  be  paid 
at  the  standard  rate  of  10s.  a day  or  70s.  a week  ? 
These  conditions,  if  I may  so  call  them,  have  not  been 
laid  down  formally,  hitherto.  They  are  rather  in  the 
nature  of  advance  conclusions  derived  from  our 
discussion  at  the  Conference  on  the  27th  February  to 
which  I referred.  They  have  not  been  promulgated, 
and  the  schemes  in  one  or  two  cases  are  not  entirely 
consistent  with  these  conditions  to-day.  Whether 
we  shall  insist  upon  the  present  schemes  being 
brought  into  conformity  with  them  I do  not  know. 
We  have  not  troubled  to  determine  that,  so  far. 
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. 8264..  Is  the  general  principle  this,  that  if  wen  are 

employed  with  police  powers  they  should  receive  the 
•standard, rate  of  police  pay  ? — ^That  is  the  general 
principle,  Ipecause  a, .constable  cannot  divest  himself 
of  his  power  as  a constable.  He  has  certain  statutory 
;and  common  law  functions  which  he  cannot  shed  at 
will.  Consecpiently,  he  may  be  ■ called  upon,  be  he 
temporary  or  permanent,  to  take  action  that  any 
•constable  may  have  to  take.  The  fact  that  he  is 
stationed  at  a particular  corner  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

8265.  With  regard  to  the  R.A.C.  guides,  I imder- 
stand.the  system  is  to  make  grants  to  the  R.A.C. 
who,  of  course,  are  responsible  for  paying  their  own 
people  ?— Yes.  ■ 

8266.  What  is  the  position  if  civilians  are  employed 
by  the  police  authority  of  the  district  without  iDolice 
powers  ? Has  anything  been  settled  about  their 
pay  ? — No,  we  have  not  laid  down  any  conditions. 
The  normal  rate  is  5s.  Qd.  or  6s.  a day  or  50s.  a week, 
which  is  rather  more,  as  against  70s.  a week  for  a 
constable. 

8267.  We  will  now  go  to  paragraph  6 where  you 
deal  with  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  for  a 
sort  of  separate  corps  of  “ traffic  wardens  ” which 
might  be  instituted  all  over  the  country  by  the  local 
authorities  in  ■ their  various  districts.  A traffic 
warden  would  be  a sort  of  policeman  of  second  rank 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  control  traffic.  Generally 
speaking,  I understand  the  Conference  was  not.  in 
favour  of  that  ? — That  is  so.  May  I say  before  I 
leave  that  answer  that  I think  the  tentative  proposals 
which  have  been  mooted  in  one  or  two  directions  have 
included  the  possibility  of  a corps  of  traffic  wardens 
recruited  otherwise  than  by  the  local  authorities — 
recruited  centrally. 

8268.  A central  force  who  then  would  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities  ? — Yes,  or  at  the 
disposal  of  some  other  authority  if  that  were  thought 
desirable.  I am  not  advocating  it,  of  course,  as  you 
will  gather  from  my  Memorandum,  but  the  proposal 
was  rather  wider  than  the  mere  development  of  the 
existing  local  schemes. 

8269.  It  was  the  recruitment  of  a central  force  of 
traffic  wardens  ? — Yes. 

8270.  And  I imderstand  that  generally  the  Con- 
ference did  not  approve  ? — They  did  not. 

8271.  Then  you  lay  down  certain  considerations  as 
regards  the  question  of  the  institution  of  a separate 
corps  of  traffic  wardens.  I do  not  think  that  I need 
go  through  the  whole  of  the  points,  but  possibly  there 
are  some  to  which  you  would  like  to  draw  attention. 
I am  now  referring  to  the  sub -headings  in  paragraph 
6 ? — I think  two  or  three  of  these  are  perhaps  a little 
more  salient  than  others.  The  first,  of  course,  is 
important,  that  whether  you  have  traffic  wardens  or 
whether  you  have  not,  there  are  bound  to  be  iiolice  on 
the  road  for  various  police  puiqioses. 

8272.  That,  I think,  we  should  all  agree  to  ? — The 
fuiictions  are  fairly  obvious  ; enforcement  pruposes, 
quite  apart  from  other  things,  would  necessarily 
require  their  pi’esence  in  greater  or  less  degree.  That 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  police  are  best 
employed  anchored  at  jDartieular  corners. 

8273.  They  may  be  supervising  the  traffic  over 
particular  areas  ? — Yes. 

8274.  When  it  is  customary  to  provide  them  with  a 
motor  cycle  ? — In  some  cases.  I do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  particular  custom.  It  is  done,  and  very 
usefully  done  in  some  oases.  There  has  been  some 
discussion,  although  I do  not  know  that  everybody 
IS  agreed,  on  the  proposal  in  sub-paragraph  (iii)  that 
the  fmiotion  of  signalling  to  traffic  can  be  -performed 

and  by  that  I mean  satisfactorily  performed — by 
persons  who  have  no  police  powers.  That  is  my 
conviction,  and  I think  experience  confirms  it. 


8275.  There  again  I take  it  you  mean  that  these 
peojile  should  be  suxieryised  by  the  police  ? — No,  not 
.necessarily. 

8276.  You  mean  they  are  to  be  left  entirely  on 
their  own  ? — As  the  A.A.  and  R.A.C.  scouts  are  to-da;,^. 
They  are  constantly  employed  in  signalling  to  traffic 
as  it  approaches  comers.  The  police  do  not  supervise 
their  actions  at  all,  but  I think  everyone  agrees  they 
serve  a useful  purpose  at  those  corners. 

8277.  Certainly,  but  if  it  is  part  of  your  proposal, 
or  the  proposal  of  this  Conference,  does  it  not  follow 
that  these  people  would  be,  as  they  are  now  experi- 
mentally, employed  largely  by  police  authorities  ? — 
In  this  sub-paragraph  (iii)  I am  dealing  with  the 
question  at  large,  independently  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  personnel  would  be  controlled.  If  he  is  a 
traffic  warden  recruited  and  employed  by  a particular 
police  authority  in  replacement  of  or  relief  of  the 
police,  then  naturally  he  would  be  supervised  by  the 
police,  but  if  he  were  to  be  employed  as  part  of  a 
central  force,  independent  of  the  police,  I was 
contemplating  that  he  would  not  necessarily  be 
supervised  by  the  police  at  all.  Whether  supeiwised 
or  not,  or  however  he  may  be  supervised,  my  sole 
point  here  is  that  police  powers  are  not,  in  my  opmion, 
necessary  for  the  satisfactory  signalling  of  traffic 
at  a cross  road. 

8278.  I quite  see  your  pomt.  What  is  the  next 
one  ? — If  there  were  to  be  a centrally  managed 
scheme,  the  ejuestion  to  which  you  have  just  alluded, 
that  of  control,  would,  of  course,  be  very  important 
and,  I should  surmise,  difficult. 

8279.  You  mean  people  centrally  recruited  would 
then  come  under  the  control  of  the  local  police  ? — 
They  would  either  have  to  come  under  the  control  of 
the  local  police,  or — if  the  local  police  authoritj^  did 
not  want  them  and  objected  to  their  presence  in  their 
comity,  as  some  of  them  would — they  would  have  to 
be  supermsed  otherwise.  Then  there  is  the  fact  that 
the  introduction  of  any  separate  corps  of  traffic 
wardens,  apart  of  course  from  such  purely  minor  and 
local  developments  as  I have  referred  to,  was  not 
favoured  by  the  Conference  and  would  be  definitely 
objected  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  police 
themselves.  Perhaps  I should  explain  further  what 
I mean.  Only  just  lately  we  had  rej)resentations  from 
the  body  called  the  Police  Federation,  which  is  a 
national  re2iresentative  body  for  the  23olice.  The 
Federation  is  a statutory  body  constituted  mider  the 
Police  Act,  1919,  entitled  mider  that  Act  to  make 
representations  locally  to  their  several  2iolice  authori- 
ties or  collectively  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
matters  which  affect  the  service,  and  they  made 
representations  on  this  particular  2ioint.  They  passed 
a resolution  and  sent  a de2iutation  to  see.  me  not  long 
ago,  and  intimated  that  they  would  have  as  a body, 
and  they  wished  to  register,  specific  objection  to  any 
proposal  of  this  kind  as  likely  to  uitroduce  an  element 
of  complication  on  the  roads  and  likely  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  2iolioe  in  one  or  two  ways  which  I 
need  not  detail.  I think,  as  I say  here,  that  if  there 
were  any  attempt  to  graft  on  to  the  existing  2Jolice 
organisation  a se2iarate  organisation  of  this  kind, 
apart  from  local  arrangements  under  what  I might 
call  local  02ition,  there  would  be  serious  risk  of  difficulty 
and  friction.  In  sub-23aragra2ih  (viii)  I make  the 
point,  or  suggest  the  consideration,  that  to  a very 
great  extent  at  any  rate  the  23ur2JOses  which  every 
one  has  in  view  could  be  met  with  advantages, 
including  that  of  much  less  cost,  by  the  use  of  auto- 
matic traffic  signal  lights. 

8280.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  use  of 
those  lights  ? — Yes,  there  are  quite  a number  of 
installations  in  the  country,  and  there  was  a conference 
yesterday  at  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  where  we  had 
representatives  of  nearly  all  the  local  authorities 
who  have  installed  these  lights — there  would . be 
fifteen  or  twenty. 
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8281.  Including  Manchester  and  Wolverhampton  ? 
— -Yes,  and  Newcastle,  Exeter,  Leeds,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Swansea,  Coventry,  and  a number  of  others. 

8282.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  found  that  these 
signal  lights  work  successfully,  and  that  their  orders, 
so  to  speak,  are  obeyed  ? — Generally,  yes,  but  there 
are  certainly  some  considerations  which  will  have  to 
be  borne  m mind  and  dealt  with.  The  particular  one 
with  which  we  were  mostly  concerned  yesterday 
was  that  of  rmiformity. 

8283.  That  is  very  important  ? — Yes.  I have  no 
doubt  that  is  a point  which  will  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mission. Another  is  the  fact  that  the  equipment  itself 
as  at  present  installed  is  not  in  every  case  in  the  best 
position,  or  not  the  best  equipment.  Most  of  the 
installations,  for  instance,  are  single-way  lamps,  and  I 
think  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  best  results  can  be 
got  with  single-way  lamps,  however  they  may  be 
placed.  A number  of  questions  were  discussed 
yesterday,  both  as  to  the  siting  of  the  hghts  and  the 
kind  of  lights  to  be  used. 

8284.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  detail,  but  does  the 
Home  Office  look  with  favour  on  the  use  of  signal 
lights  ? — Yes,  certamly.  In  this  cormtry  the  system  is, 
of  course,  experimental,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  have  a very  wide  extension,  as  mdeed  I thurk  it 
should  have. 

8285.  That,  of  course,  means  a very  considerable 
relief  of  the  police,  and  also  means  guarding  a great 
many  roads  which  go  unguarded  now  ? — The  latter 
is  a very  important  point,  because  the  police,  while 
they  can  be  relieved  at  some  points  from  that  particu- 
lar duty,  will  have  to  be  engaged  to  a certain  extent 
in  supervising,  not  the  operation  of  the  signals — 
their  discipline  is  perfect  or  as  near  perfect  as  may  be — 
but  supervising  the  reactions  of  the  public  to  the 
signals.  No  doubt  there  will  be  in  some  places — in 
some  places  there  has  been  already — a certain 
reversion  of  poUce  to  duties  from  which  they  have  been 
diverted,  but  the  great  advantage  that  I see  in  the 
signal  lights  is  that  they  will  enable  provision  to  be 
made  against  that  growth  of  traffic  on  the  roads 
which  we  must  expect,  and  the  doubtless  correspond- 
ingly keen  demand  there  will  be  for  further  regulation 
at  points  where  it  is  not  now  necessary. 

8286.  What  it  means  is  that  you  may  be  able  to 
get  greater  safety  without  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
police  ? — I am  not  particularly  concerned  with  the 
cost  to  the  police  as  such.  It  all  comes  out  of  the 
ratepayer  and  taxpayer  in  the  long  run.  Certainly  the 
cost  of  installing  signal  lights  at  a great  number  of 
points  is  negligible  in  the  long  run  compared  to  the 
emplo5nment  of  either  police  or  traffic  wardens. 

8287.  Once  you  have  installed  your  lights,  I 
understand  the  weekly  maintenance  is  a very  small 
matter  ? — Yes  ; and  the  cost  of  the  installation  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  manning  the  point  for  a year. 

8288.  What  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  speak 
about  ? — Dealing  with  the  matter  of  finance,  I 
suggest,  as  I have  indicated  before,  that  the  equipment 
of  roads  in  this  particular  way,  i.e.,  with  signals  to 
indicate  when  the  route  is  clear  or  when  it  is  not 
clear,  is  a matter  which  is  more  one  of  traffic  than  of 
police,  and  as  far  as  finance  is  concerned  should  be 
regulated  accordingly. 

8289.  Therefore,  you  suggest  that  the  cost  should 
rather  come  out  of  the  Road  Fund  than  out  of  the 
Police  Fund  ? — I think  I confined  myself  to  the 
observation  that  it  should  not  fall  on  the  Police 
Fund. 

8290.  But  at  an  earlier  stage,  if  you  look  at  para- 
graph 5 (6),  you  say  something  about  a charge  on  the 
Road  Fund  there  ? — Yes.  That  was  an  observation 
having  primary  reference  to  these  local  schemes,  and 
the  question  was  put  in  that  way  because  it  came  up 
at  the  Conference.  I do  not  wish  to  withdraw  the 
observation,  although  I go  a little  bit  beyond  my 
proper  scope  in  making  it. 


8291.  May  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way,  that  on  the 
main  question  the  view  of  the  Conference  was  that 
the  employment  of  local  traffic  wardens,  whether 
they  are  temporary  constables  or  civilians,  was  to  be 
encouraged,  but  that  the  formation  of  a general 
corps  of  centrally  recruited  traffic  wardens  was 
undesirable  ? — As  regards  the  latter,  certainly  ; not 
necessarily  that  the  local  schemes  were  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  that  it  was  rather  to  be  a matter  for 
local  option. 

8292.  They  were  not  to  be  rejected  ? — They  were 
not  to  be  rejected. 

8293.  You  also  felt  that  the  installation  of  these 
traffic  signals  was  not  to  be  rejected  ? — My  own  view 
is  that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

8294.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commission  before  I ask  my  col- 
leagues to  put  questions  to  you  ? — No,  thank  you. 

8295.  (Mr.  Montague) : Is  it  intended  that  the 
proposed  subsidiary  force  should  form  a substitute 
for  existing  voluntary  forces  ? I am  referring  to  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club  and  so  forth.  Is  it  proposed 
to  supplant  those  voluntary  forces  ? — I am  making 
no  proposal  to  that  effect. 

8296.  I imderstand  that,  but  the  Conference 

suggested ? — No  : the  Conference 

made  no  such  suggestion.  The  Conference  did  not 
favour  the  institution  of  any  such  separate  body  at 
all. 

8297.  It  is  proposed,  I take  it,  that  there  shall  be 
a subsidiary  force  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  such 
proposal.  It  has  been  discussed  in  the  Press,  and  to 
that  extent  there  was  a proposal,  but  I do  not  loiow 
that  it  has  gone  any  further.  You  are  perhaps 
thinking  of  the  resolution  of  the  West  Sussex  Standing 
Joint  Committee  ? They  proposed  that  there  should 
be  a separate  force,  but  they  propounded  no  specific 
scheme. 

(Mr.  Montague)  : I do  not  Imow  whether  I have 
misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  evidence  this  after- 
noon, but  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  questioning 
the  Witness  on  the  subject  of  the  subsidiary  force.  I 
take  it  that  is  brought  up  for  some  definite  piu'pose  ? 

8298.  (Chairman)  : I do  not  think  you  need  go 
very  deeply  into  that  because  I understand  the 
Conference  rejected  that  suggestion  ? — (Witness)  : 
I think  I can  make  the  position  clear.  There  are 
local  subsidiary  forces  at  the  present  time  for  tem- 
porary purposes.  I regard  those  as  quite  distinct 
from  the  hypothetical  corps  of  traffic  wardens 
centrally  recruited  and  trained  and  independent  of 
the  local  police  authorities.  As  regards  the  existing 
traffic  wardens,  locally  recruited  and  trained,  working 
under  the  police,  they  certainly  do  not  supplant  the 
local  organisations  at  all  ; they  work  with  the  police 
who  in  turn,  as  is  well  known,  work,  as  a rule,  on 
terms  of  mutual  co-operation  with  the  Royal  Auto- 
mobile Club  and  the  Automobile  Association  guides. 
As  regards  the  further  scheme,  if  there  be  one — I have 
none — for  centrally  employed  and  recruited  and 
trained  traffic  wardens,  I do  not  know  what  the 
conditions  would  be,  because  none  have  been  for- 
mulated. 

8299.  (Mr.  Montague)  : You  have  mentioned 

certain  questions  of  pay  and  duties  such  as  signalling 
and  first-aid  ? — Yes. 

8300.  In  such  a hypothetical  case,  would  that 
involve  examinations  in  signalling  and  first-aid  ? I 
do  not  know  that  I can  answer  that.  It  is  a purely 
hypothetical  question.  I can  imagine  a scheme  which 
would  include  training  in  first-aid  or  exclude  it.  I 
should  imagine  the  common-sense  thing  would  be 
to  train  them,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  so. 

8301.  You  make  rather  much  of  the  word  “ hypo- 
thetical ” here,  but  the  figure  of  6s.  6d.  a day  or 
50s.  a week  is  mentioned  definitely  ? — That  applies 
to  the  local  schemes  which  are  in  existence  to-day. 
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8302.  I want  to  link  up  that  idea  with  a possible 
national  scheme.  I take  it  it  means  some  kind  of 
training  and  examination  involving  ability  for 
signalling  and  first-aid.  What  exactly  is  meant  by  the 
reference  to  5s.  6d.  a day  or  50s.  a week  ? — It  means 
that  in  some  police  districts  these  locally  employed 
traffic  wardens  are  paid  5s.  6d.  a day  or  in  others 
60s.  a week. 

8303.  Do  you  reaUy  think  that  5s.  6d.  a day  is 
adequate  pay  for  people  able  to  signal  -and  having 
the  responsible  work  of  rendering  first-aid  and  so 
on  ? The  pay  is  “ naturally  less  ” than  that  of  a 
constable.  Why  ? — I tried  to  explain — because  the 
responsibilities  of  the  traffic  wardens  are  so  much 
narrower  than  those  of  the  constables.. 

8304.  After  all,  would  you  not  say  that  the  ability 
to  carry  out  signalling  duties  and  to  render  first-aid — 
at  any  rate  to  render  first-aid — is  not  the  kind  of 
service  that  can  be  given  by  automatic  lights  ? — 
First-aid  is  certainly  impossible,  but  the  primary 
object  of  putting  these  men  on  particular  points  is 
for  signalling  duties,  and  the  signals  can  do  that 
with  much  more  uniformity  than  a corps  of  traffic 
wardens  could  possibly  achieve. 

8305.  In  regard  to  that  point,  do  not  you  think 
that  the  personal  element  is  important  ? — ^It  is 
important  in  this  respect  imdoubtedly,  that  where 
there  is  a very,  what  I might  caU,  thin  flow  of  traffic, 
an  intelligent  signaller  is  able  to  adjust  his  signals 
to  the  traffic  better  than  the  automatic  signals, 
which  can  only  work  automatically.  That  is  almost 
the  only  objection  that  I know  to  the  traffic  signal — 
it  is  not  so  readily  adjustable  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  moment. 

8306.  If  the  motorist  were  really  doing  things  he 
should  not  do  and  the  personal  element  were  present, 
if  it  was  a human  instead  of  an  automatic  signal, 
there  might  be  some  shamefacedness  about  not 
obeying  the  signal  readOy  ? — I would  like  to  think 
so,  but  I have  my  doubts. 

8307.  If  I were  a motorist,  would  not  I regard  the 
presence  of  a constable  as  something  making  it 
more  incumbent  upon  me  to  obey  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  self-respect  .... 

( Chairman)  : It  is  a pity  you  did  not  come  with 
us  to  Manchester. 

(Mr.  Montague)  : I wished  to  very  much,'  but  I 
could  not. 

( Chairmafi)  : You  would  have  seen  how  the  public 
did  obey. 

(Witness)  : These  things  are  in  use  in  nearly  every 
city  of  America. 

8308.  (Mr.  Montague)  : I am  not  objecting  to  it, 
I am  bringing  the  point  out  for  what  it  may  be 
worth  ? — I should  hope  that  if  the  signals  were 
fairly  generally  installed  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  would  be  so  strong  that  no  one  would  dare 
to  run  past  a red  light.  I should  hope  so,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  so. 

8309.  I am  rather  concerned  about  the  stressing 
of  the  pay  of  5s.  %d.  a da3^  It  worries  me  rather  ? — 
May  I make  that  plain  ? Those  are  the  local  terms 
made  by  the  local  police  authorities  imder  the  local 
schemes.  The  schemes  are  mostly  on  a very  small 
scale.  That  is  no  excuse  for  under -payment  of  course, 
but  the  schemes  are  discretionary  including  pay,  and, 
as  you  see,  there  are  only  three  or  four  police  authori- 
ties who  have  thought  fit  to  make  arrangements  on 
those  terms.  Whether,  if  the  Commission  or  anyone 
contemplated  a wider  scheme,  what  would  be  reason- 
able pay  for  a centrally  recruited  and  trained  force 
is  another  question  on  which  I should  not  like  to 
dogmatise. 

8310.  { Chairman) : I do  not  think  a Royal  Com- 
mission would  attempt  to  fix  wages  ? — ^No. 

‘ (Mr.  W,  R.  Smith) : Not  at  this  rate,  anyhow. 


8311.  (Mr.  Montague)  : I ask  for  information.  You 
speak  of  the  pay  of  temporary  constables  as  being  a 
standard  rate  of  10s.  a day,  70s.  a week.  Does  that 
mean  that  they  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a seven  day 
week  whether  they  work  six  or  seven  ? — ^No.  There 
is  some  variation.  Sometimes  they  work  a six  day 
week  and  get  10s.  a day,  and  sometimes  they  get 
70s.  a week  all  in,  and  work  six  or  seven  days  according 
to  circumstances.  I should  explain  that  70s.  a week 
is  the  standard  pay  of  a regular  constable  on  joining. 

8312.  (Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  : I suppose  one  would  be 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  difficulty,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  responsible  authorities,  arises 
under  two  heads,  first,  the  taking  away  of  police 
from  other  duties,  and  secondly,  the  question  of  cost 
due  to  extra  police  staff  1 — ^Yes. 

8313.  In  regard  to  the  temporary  constables,  are 
they,  if  appointed,  subject  to  a grant  from  the  Home 
Office  ? — ^Yes. 

8314.  Just  the  same  as  ordmary  police  ? — On  the 
experimental  footing  to  which  I have  already  referred . 

8315.  If  the  position  is  met  by  the  appointment 
of  temporary  constables,  for  the  purpose  of  Home 
Office  grants  they  count  as  part  of  the  force  ? — 
Yes. 

8316.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  R.A.C.  and 
A.A.  men  doing  this  work,  would  it  be  true  to  say 
that  in  so  far  as  that  has  been  resorted  to  that  would 
be  more  in  rural  areas  than  m congested  cities  ? — 
Yes. 

8317.  Is  it  your  view  that  that  class  of  officer  can 
be  adopted  with  advantage  in  more  congested  areas  ? 
— Generally  speaking,  no.  It  is  our  view  that  they 
cannot  usefully  be  employed  to  any  extent  in  the 
congested  centres  ; there  the  policeman  is  required 
as  a rule. 

8318.  It  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  more  con- 
gested the  area  the  greater  the  need  for  a person 
functioning  with  the  wider  powers  and  obligations 
of  a police  officer  ? — ^Precisely.  There  is  more  for 
him  to  attend  to  in  other  directions. 

8319.  Is  it  your  view  that  if  mechanical  arrange- 
ments were  developed  which  very  largely  met  the 
problem  in  the  larger  centres,  that  would  very  largely 
settle  this  question  so  far  as  local  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, by  releasing  men  for  that  might  be  termed 
their  proper  functions  ? — ^I  would  like  to  know  more 
precisely  what  you  mean  by  “ settle  the  question.” 

8320. . I began  by  assruning  that  the  difficulties  of 
local  authorities  came  under  two  heads,  first,  the 
takhig  away  of  police  officers  from  what  is  considered 
to  be  their  ordmary  work,  and  secondly,  the  question 
of  cost  due  to  the  appointment  of  extra  staff.  MTiat 
I wondered  was  whether  m the  congested  areas,  if 
mechanical  arrangements  developed,  as  evidence 
seems  to  suggest  they  will,  that  in  itself  would  solve 
the  problem  in  so  far  as  it  arises  with  local  authorities  ? 

■ — ^It  will  certahily  solve  the  problem  to  a very  great 
extent,  if  not  completely,  in  my  opmion. 

8321.  Take  the  case  of  rural  areas.  Where  there  is 
any  regulation  of  traffic  there,  it  is  at  wdiat  might  be 
termed  dangerous  crossings,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

8322.  There,  if  there  is  not  a police  officer,  there  is 
an  A.A.  or  an  R.A.C.  man.  Is  it  your  view  that  if 
regulations  were  established  determming  that  one  of 
those  roads  that  cross  was  a main  road,  givmg  prefer- 
ence to  the  traffic  on  it,  and  the  others  were  indicated 
to  be  minor  roads  where  those  coromg  from  those  roads 
on  to  the  other  road  should  use  caution,  something  of 
that  sort  would  obviate  the  need  of  men  being  ap- 
pointed there  ? — Something  of  that  sort  would,  I am 
sure,  be  an  advantage — a great  advantage. 

8323.  By  more  effective  and  more  definite  general 
arrangements  this  problem  would  be  considerably 
minimised  ? — Certainly. 

8324.  Is  it  your  view  that,  when  havmg  persons  on 
point  duty  of  this  description  it  is  desirable  tliat  they 
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should  be  possessed  of  police  powers  because  of  the 
need  perhaps  of  taking  action  in  the  case  of  disregard- 
ing signals  or  something  of  that  sort  ? Am  I right  in 
assummg  that  if  you  had  these  traffic  wardens  or  per- 
sons other  than  police  constables,  they  woidd  not 
have  power  to  pull  people  up  and  take  names  and 
act  and  generally  collect  evidence  essential  for  checking 
dangerous  driving  ? — ^They  would  not  have  any  power 
of  arrest.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  entitled  to  take  names  and  addresses  and  all 
such  particulars.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  that,  in  fact  it  is  clear  that  they  should  be  able 
to  do  so. 

8325.  But  they  would  have  to  have  powers  con- 
ferred upon  them  for  that  purpose  ? — ^Not  necessarily, 
as  far  as  I see. 

8326.  If  they  had  those  powers  and  had  to  exercise 
them,  they  would  have  to  be  responsible  persons  ? — 
Certainly. 

8327.  Because  whatever  -evidence  they  collected 
■would  have  to  be  given  in  a Court  of  Law  and  would 
have  to  be  reliable  ? — ^They  certauily  ought  not  to  be 
given  the  power  of  making  enquiries  of  the  nature  of 
police  enquiries  for  persons  who  are  wanted,  or  of 
following  up  cases  which  have  come  under  their  notice 
on  the  roads.  \ITien  I answered  your  previous 
questions  I was  referring  only  to  their  having  the  duty 
of  taking  particulars  of  licence  numbers,  names, 
addresses,  and  so  forth,  and  other  particulars  of  what 
they  see.  They  certainly  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to 
conduct  enquiries  independently  of  the  police. 

8328.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  might  be 
necessary,  possibly  very  essential,  that  they  should 
collect  information  on  the  spot  in  order  to  substantiate 
any  charge  that  might  be  preferred  in  which  they 
would  be  the  chief  witness  ? — ^They  might  certainly 
be  frequently  called  as  witnesses. 

8329.  And  therefore  they  would  have  to  collect 
their  evidence.  Supposing  there  were  people  there 
. whom  they  wanted  as  witnesses,  what  would  be  their 

position  in  regard  to  those  ? If  they  disappeared 
their  evidence  would  be  gone.  It  is  essential  that  they 
"should  be  dealt  with  on  the  spot  ? — They  would  have 
to  report  to  the  police  that  so  and  so  passed  the  comer 
at  such  and  such  a time  and  did  such  and  such  a thing, 
and  the  police  would  have  to  follow  up  the  enquiry 
and  find  where  they  lived  and  do  the  other  things 
which  the  police  ordinarily  have  to  do  at  present. 

8330.  If  that  were  the  position,  does  it  not  come 
to  this,  that  it  is  essential  that  the  person  acting  there 
ought  really  to  be  a person  with  the  full  powers  of  the 
police  ? — ^No,  I do  not  think  it  is  essential.  Obviously 
it  complicates  administration  if  he  has  not.  That  is  one 
of  the  objections  which  the  police  authorities  feel  to 
any  such  proposal.  But  so  far  as  regards  the  duty 
of  signalling  to  traffic,  which  is  the  main  purpose  and 
would  occupy  most  of  the  time,  there  is  no  reason 
that  I know  of  why,  if  they  were  well  trained,  they 
should  not  be  able  to  do  that  work.  After  all,  infrac- 
tions ocmu'  relatively  rarely. 

8331.  You  mean  they  could  effectively  give  the 
necessary  signals  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  ? — 
Yes. 

8332.  What  power  of  enforcement  would  these 
people  have  ? — ^None,  except  the  force  of  public 
opinion  and  the  possibility  of  reporting  infractions  if 
they  were  able  to  obtain  particulars. 

8333.  In  case  of  an  infringement  or  disregard  of 
signals,  which  frequently  occurs  to-day — ^it  is  not  an 
imusual  thing  to  have  a case  in  a police  court  of  a 
motorist  or  some  person  using  the  roadway  who  has 
disregarded  police  .signals — in  such  a case  these 
persons  would  be  considerably  handicapped,  would 
they  not,  in  getting  the  necessary  evidence  to  uphold 
their  authority  ? — ^They  certainly  would  not  be  in 
as  favourable  a position  as  the  police. 

8334.  Does  it  not  really  mean  that  the  person 
functioning  there  would,  so  far  as  his  qualifications 


and  capacity  are  concerned,  have  to  approximate  to 
the  standard  of  a police  officer  ? — No,  I do  not  assent 
to  that. 

8335.  You  would  not  agree  to  that  ? — I would  go 
so  far  as  to.  say  that  he  need  not  be  animate  at  all — 
he  might  be  an  automatic  signal. 

8336.  If  you  had  mechanical  signals,  that  solves  the 
problem,  but  I am  trying  to  get  at  the  position  where 
a human  being  is  functioning,  at  a point  where  a 
police  officer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  functioning, 
and  I am  rather  of  opinion  that  circumstances  would 
arise  where,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  person  would  have  to 
function  as  a policeman  if.  the  public  were  to  be 
protected  ? — You  would  not  get  the  full  service  of  a 
policeman  by  a man  who  was  not  a policeman  : but 
I see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  satisfactory 
signalling,  and  that  is  generally  all  that  is  required. 

8337.  Would  it  be  a fair  summary  of  the  position 
to  say  that  with  the  development  of  mechanical 
signalling  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  better  regulations 
which  would  be  issued  definitely  under  the  control  of 
one  centre,  with  no  individual  having  the  right  to 
put' up  signs  of  his  own,  a development  along  those 
lines  would  reduce  this  problem  of  cost  to  local 
authorities  to  a point  where  the  question  of  having 
anything  beyond  ordinary  police  control  would  not 
arise  ? — I think  that  is  quite  likely  : that  is  what  I 
look  for,  except  perhaps  for  purely  local  and  seasonal 
requirements,  such  as  those  to  which  I have  referred 
already. 

8338.  Such  as  at  seaside  resorts  ? — Yea,  and  in  the 
Lake  District,  and  so  forth  during  the  summer, 
when  the  traffic  midergdes  a certain  temporary 
increase.  Then  it  might  be  useful  to  have  temporary 
constables  added  to  the  force. 

8339.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : In  paragraph  6 you  say, 
with  regard  to  this  separate  corps  of  traffic  wardens, 
that  no  police  powers  should  be  conferred  on  persons 
engaged  on  traffic  duty  other  than  the  police.  Would 
you  object  to  the  appointment  of  a temporary 
constable  ? — No.  I regard  him  as  a constable.  He 
is  a constable,  though  temporary,  and  my  point  is 
that  if  there  were  a separate  corps  of  traffic  wardens 
I should  be  against  any  attempt  to  give  them  a sort 
of  limited  traffic  power. 

8340.  But  you  are  not  opposed  to  persons  being 
appointed  as  temporary  constables  ? — No.  Then 
they  are  constables  for  all  purposes  for  the  time  being. 

8341.  (Chairman)  : They  would  get  the  full  rate 
of  pay  ? — Then  they  would  get  the  standard  rate  of 
70s.  a week. 

8342.  (Major  Salmon)  : In  paragraph  3 you  say  it 
is  desirable  that  the  present  system  of  employment 
of  members  of  the  police  force  should  be  continued 
at  important  points,  but  that  at  less  important  points 
the  men  employed  by  the  R.A.C.  and  the  A.A. 
adequately  regulate  the  traffic  ? — That  is  a resolution 
of  the  Conference. 

8343.  In  practice,  the  police  look  after  the  important 
points  ? — Yes. 

8344.  And  I suggest  that  the  R.A.C.  regulate  the 
less  important  points  ? — Yes,  at  many  ; not 
necessarily  at  all  points  where  regulation  would  be 
convenient. 

8346.  If  they  were  not  regulating  at  the  places 
where  they  do  regulate,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put 
police  there  ? — Not  necessarily. 

8346.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  points 
where  it  is  really  necessary  and  the  number  where  it 
is  not  necessary  ? — No,  I could  not  give  any  estimate.. 

8347.  As  a matter  of  practice,  at  the  places  where 
they  are  employed,  have  you  found  by  experience  any 
difficulty  through  lack  of  police  powers  ? — So  far  as  1 
know,  though  their  employers  could  answer 
more  satisfactorily  than  I,  they  perform  their  du  les 
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quite  properly  and  well  without  police  powers  at  all, 
confined  as  they  are  to  signalling  and  rendering  first- 
aid  and  so  forth. 

8348.  If  they  had  police  powers,  would  they  be  in 
a better  position  or  better  able  to  perform  their 
duties  with  greater  efficiency  ? — I do  not  see  that  they 
would  be  able  to  signal  any  better.  One  cannot 
contemplate  their  having  police  powers  without  full 
police  responsibilities  for  reporting  offences  and  aU 
the  rest  of  it,  but  they  certainly  do  not  require  police 
powers  to  give  the  willing  motorist  a correct  signal  as 
to  whether  the  road  is  clear  or  not. 

8349.  This  is  my  point.  I understood  you  to  say 
that  it  is  desirable  that  police  powers  shoidd  be 
conferred  on  men  who  are  supervising  certain  im- 
portant centres,  because  their  duties  are  other  than 
merely  to  guide  or  regulate  traffic  ? — That  is  so. 
That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  their  having 
police  powers,  because  they  are  there  for  all 
purposes. 

8350.  When  on  point  duty  at  a particular  busy 

centre,  are  those  duties  any  different  except  that  the 
centre  is  busier  than  a point  where  the  R.A.C.  man 
might  be  engaged  and  where  the  traffic  problem  is  not 
quite  so  great  ? — Certainly.  The  constable  has  a 

definitely  wider  function. 

8351.  As  a constable  he  has  the  function  of  arrest 
or  making  enquiries,  but  would  he  in  practice  be 
able  to  do  that  when  on  point  duty  ? — ^Not  necessarily 
make  inquiries,  but  he  can  effect  an  arrest  or  be  called 
to  a house  or  to  any  occurrence  that  arises  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  is  available  for  all  the  duties  of 
a constable,  except  of  course  that  he  should  not  leave 
his  point  for  anything  which  is  merely  of  a trivial 
character. 

8352.  To  take  an  example,  could  you  imagine  a 
constable  on  duty  outside  St.  George’s  Hospital 
regulating  the  traffic  being  called  away  for  any 
occurrence  ? — Most  certainly.  If  a serious  disturbance 
arose  on  the  pavement  he  would  have  to  go  and 
stop  it. 

8353.  Although  he  was  specially  on  point  duty  at 
an  important  point  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

8354.  Have  they  in  fact  done  it  ? — I have  no  doubt 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  do  so. 

8356.  It  might  be  his  duty,  but  would  it  be  ex- 
pedient ? — Certainly,  if  it  were  a serious  matter. 
He  could  not  stand  there  and  see  a man  half 
murdered  while  he  was  holding  his  hand  up  to  stop 
a motor  bus. 

8356.  That  is  taking  rather  a wide  view  of  it.  Have 
you  had  any  experience  of  mechanical  signalling  in 
other  countries  ? — I have  seen  it  myself  in  America. 
I was  there  for  a month  last  year  and  had  many 
opportunities,  as  a pedestrian,  of  observing  it.  I was 
not  there  studying  traffic. 

8367.  In  your  view,  did  you  consider  it  worked 
satisfactorily  ? — Certainly  it  seemed  to  do  so.  I saw 
it  both  in  the  busy  parts  of  New  York  and  Chicago — 
I was  mostly  at  Chicago — as  well  as  in  several  other 
cities,  Detroit  and  Cmoinnati  in  particular. 

8368.  Have  you  seen  it  working  in  different  parts 
of  England  ? — ^At  Leeds.  I think  that  is  the  only  City 
where  I have  seen  it  here. 

8359.  Did  it  work  as  satisfactorily  there  as  in 
America,  in  your  judgment  ? — ^Not  quite,  because 
the  siting  of  the  signals  was  not  as  good  as  it  might 
be,  and  in  point  of  fact  one  modification  is  now  being 
made. 

8360.  Was  it  more  scientifically  arranged  in 
America  than  in  England  ? — They  are  more  thorough- 
going. In  Leeds  they  have  installed  the  one-way 
signal,  that  is  to  say  the  signal  shows  only  the  one 
fight  against  the  approaching  traffic,  but  that  does 
not  help  the  pedestrian  very  much  ; the  pedestrian 
requires  more  lights  than  that  tp  help  him.  I can  say 


that  in  America,  unaccustomed  as  I was  to  their  rule 
of  the  road,  I found  the  signal  lights  at  the  crossings 
invaluable  to  me,  because  I could  follow  them  im- 
plicitly, whereas  otherwise  I might  have  got  very 
confused  in  my  early  days  in  Chicago. 

8361.  I quite  agree  with  the  observation.  Can  you 
tell  me  any  particular  reason  why  they  have  not  tried 
that  in  London  to  any  extent  ? — The  mat’er  has  been 
discussed  by  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee, 
of  which  I happen  to  be  a member,  and  it  is  hoped, 

I believe,  to  initiate  experimental  installations,  but 
it  has  not  so  far  been  done.  You  know  that  there 
is  one  system  serving  a rather  different  purpose  in 
Piccadilly.  That  is  intended  primarily  as  a guide 
to  the  constables  on  duty,  for  the  co-ordination  of 
their  work,  rather  than  as  a complete  signalling 
system  for  traffic. 

8362.  But  it  does  seem  a little  strange  that  London 
should  be  so  far  behind  the  provinces  in  actually 
getting  an  experiment  out  at  certain  busy  centres  ? — 
It  may  do. 

8363.  There  is  no  special  reason  for  it  ? — As  I 
mentioned  just  now,  the  matter  has  been  discussed 
by  the  London  Traffic  Committee  and  I believe  the 
Ministry  have  decided  on  an  experimental  installation. 
It  is  probably  some  difficulty  of  finance  which  is 
delaying  matters. 

8364.  In  regard  to  constables  on  special  traffic 
duties,  do  they  undergo  special  training  for  handling 
traffic  ? — In  some  forces  the  traffic  constable  is  a 
specialist,  in  others,  he  is  not  ; but  there  is  always 
an  endeavour,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  select  for 
traffic  duty  the  men  who  have  a flair  for  it. 

8365.  And  do  you  in  London  have  special  training 
for  constables  engaged  on  traffic  regulation  ? — They 
all  have  to  understand  the  pamphlet  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Home  Office,  and  re-issued  last  year, 
which  sets  out  what  the  correct  signals  should  be. 
Every  force  should  study  those.  The  precise  details 
of  the  training  the  Metropolitan  Police  receive,  the 
Witness  from  Scotland  Yard  will  be  able  to  state 
better  than  I. 

8366.  I suppose  that  the  Conference  had  in  mind 
that  for  the  future,  and  for  the  permanent  handling 
of  traffic,  mechanical  signals  would  be  the  best  means 
of  tackling  the  problem  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  taking 
everything  into  accoimt,  that  looks  much  the  most 
hopeful  fine  of  advance.- 

8367.  (Major  Astor)  : You  mentioned  the  siting 
of  the  mechanical  signals  ; is  your  experience  that  in 
the  main  these  signals  should  be  on  the  far  side  of  the 
cross  roads  ? — ^We  had  some  discussion  about  this 
yesterday,  and  we  were  advised  that  in  some 
positions,  especially  on  the  rather  irregular  crossings 
which  we  so  frequently  have  in  this  country,  the 
placing  of  the  signal  on  the  far  side  is  not  practicable, 
and  in  those  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  adopt 
the  near  side  position  ; but  many  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  felt  to  the  near  side  position  could 
be  met  by  having  a two-way  or  three-way  signal, 
that  is  to  say,  a signal  which  shows  the  light  in  both 
directions,  if  not  in  three  or  four  directions. 

8368.  So  that  the  pedestrian  can  see  it  ? — So 
that  the  pedestrian  has  always  a light,  or  more 
than  one  light,  in  his  view.  That  is  essential. 

8369.  Are  you  willing  to  give  us  your  views  on 
the  speed  limit  ? I know  it  does  not  arise  on  your 
evidence  ? — ^I  have  no  objection  to  giving  my  own 
personal  view.  It  is  worth  very  little,  and  I am 
expressing  only  my  personal  opmion.  I rather 
favoiu  the  alternative  which  is  set  out  m the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  in  square  brackets.  I may  be 
almost  its  sole  supporter. 

8370.  ( Chairman)  : That  is  a speed  limit  and  a 
possibility  of  proving  it  was  not  dangerous  ? — ^Yes. 

8371.  What  speed  limit  had  you  in  nrind  ? — ^It 
woidd  have  to  be  a fairly  high  one,  obviously.  I 
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have  not  pinned  my  faith  to  any  particular  figure, 
but  40  m.p.h.  or  something  of  that  sort.  That  is 
purely  my  personal  opinion  ; I am  not  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Department. 

8372.  (Major  Astor)  : Are  these  light  signals, 

where  you  have  seen  them  working,  enforced  as 
regards  pedestrians  ? — J.  am  not  quite  sm-e  that  I 
imderstand.  Do  you  mean  are  pedestrians  only 
allowed  to  cross  when  the  light  is  favourable  for 
pedestrians  to  cross  ? The  difficulty  at  the  moment 
is  that  there  are  no  by-laws  or  any  other  regulations 
in  this  country.  There  certainly  Avill  have  to  be, 
for  drivers.  Edinburgh  has  by-laws  ; they  have 
been  able  to  get  them,  and  as  far  as  I can  see,  the 
Edinbui’gh  by-laws,  wliich  I have  before  me,  do  not 
purport  to  exercise  any  control  at  all  over  the 
pedestrian  ; only  upon  the  driver  of  the  vehicle. 

8373.  Do  you  think  a little  more  could  be  done, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a great  many  of  the  accidents 
take  place  in  connection  with  pedestrians  ? Can 
anything  more  be  done  to  protect  the  pedestrian 
against  liimself  as  well  as  against  the  traffic  ? — 
That  is  an  important  question.  I believe  very 
effective  work  is  being  done  m the  schools  and  one 
may  hope  that  will  bear  fruit  later  on.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  seems  to  be  bearing  fruit  already,  in  the 
steadily  decreasing  number  of  accidents  to  cluldren. 
I should  think  there  is  very  likely  room  for  more 
regulation  on  the  roads  as  regards  the  pedestrian, 
as  to  places  to  cross  for  instance,  though  we  are 
not  very  fond  of  being  restricted  in  this  country 
as  to  things  of  that  kind.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
problem  and  I think  I would  expect  more  from 
education  and  propaganda  than  from  mere  regulation. 

8374.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I see  in  some  cases 
grants  have  been  made  to  these  R.A.C.  guides  by 
certain  police  authorities,  and  I understand  at  the 
same  time  the  police  authorities  have  no  control 
over  these  guides  ? — ^They  have  in  this  sense,  that 
if  the  Chief  Constable  finds  reason  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  a particular  guide  is  doing  his 
work,  the  R.A.C.  will  remove  him,  and  the  police 
authority  can  always  terminate  the  arrangement,  at 
the  last  resort. 

8375.  Do  the  police  make  any  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  those  guides  ? — ^No,  no  specific  regulations 
as  far  as  I know,  though  they  Avill  give  them  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  they  shall  do  and  where  they  shall 
do  it  and  so  forth. 

■ 8376.  What  I meant  was,  if  they  had  control  of 

one  section  of  the  highway  they  might  favour  that 
one  section  as  against  another  ? — In  the  case  of  those 
men  employed  under  the  police  I have  not  bad 
complaints  of  that  kind.  In  fact,  we  have  been  told 
exphoitly  that  the  R.A.C.  guides  who  have  been  so 
employed  have  given  satisfaction. 

8377.  If  anybody  disobeys  their  signals  they  have 
no  power  against  them  ; they  have  no  statutory 
powers  at  all  ? — ^If  they  found  anyone  driving 
dangerously  they  could  report  them.  If  they  could 
get  his  number  so  much  the  better,  he  could  be 
traced  by  the  police. 

8378.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : They  have  no  power 
to  stop  a drunken  motorist  ? — They  have  no  power 
to  arrest  him,  no. 

8379.  (Lord  Northampton)  : If  a oar  passes  with 
no  identity  number  at  all,  they  have  no  power  to 
stop  it  ? — No,  no  specific  powers.  If  they  can  get 
the  man  to  a standstill  and  take  particulars  they 
would  be  in  a position  to  report  him.  They  have 
no  special  powers  beyond  those  of  a guide. 

8380.  And  if  it  was  suggested  in  congested  suburban 
areas  to  have  traffic  wardens  instead  of  the  R.A.C. 
people,  their  lack  of  power  would  be  the  same  ? — 
Precisely. 

8381.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Can  you  tell  me 

whether  pedestrians  have  a right  to  the  use  of  the 
roads  ? — I believe  they  have. 


8382.  As  well  as  vehicular  traffic  ? — That  I believe 
is  the  theory. 

8383.  Motorists  are  not  entitled  to  ride  them  down  ? 
— I believe  not. 

8384.  We  have  had  evidence  about  that  and  as  far 
as  I can  make  anything  out  of  it  at  all,  it  has  all  been 
in  the  direction  of  protecting  the  motorist  against 
motorists  and  the  danger  to  motorists.  It  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a great  joke  to  suggest  that  one  should 
protect  the  pedestrian.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a very 
serious  matter.  A number  of  fatal  accidents,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  serious  accidents,  are  to  pedes- 
trians ? — That  is  so. 

8385.  We  have  had  nothing  at  all  that  is  clear  to  my 
mind  at  all  events  as  to  any  way  of  protecting  the 
pedestrian  if  he  wishes  to  use  the  road,  and  he  must 
necessarily  use  the  road  on  occasion  ? — Yes. 

8386.  I have  asked  several  Witnesses  whether  a 
pedestrian  is  not  entitled  to  use  signals  to  cause 
traffic  to  hesitate  and  allow  him  to  pass  and  the 
answer  was  always  in  the  negative  ; what  do  you  say 
about  that  ? — I should  imaguie  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  reasonableness  of  the  signal.  I also  imagine 
it  would  be  risky  to  give  a signal  hastily  when  a 
heavy  car  was  approaching  quickly,  but  certainly  I 
expect  a motorist  to  take  notice  of  me  when  I am 
crossing  the  road  if  I have  given  him  a chance  to  do  so. 
I have  no  out  and  dried  theory,  I am  afraid,  by  way  of 
solution  to  the  question  you  propound. 

8387.  It  is  always  a difficult  j)roblem,  but  I want  to 
see  wliether  it  is  capable  of  solution  ? — There  have 
been  suggestions.  There  have  been  suggestions  that 
pedestrians  should  be  restricted  in  crossing  the  road  ; 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  except  at 
particular  points,  or  that  particular  points  should  be 
safety  zones  for  pedestrians  and  that  the  motorist 
should  always  look  out  for  the  pedestrian  at  that 
point.  I have  not  weighed  them  up. 

8388.  You  would  be  opposed  to  the  view  that  a 
pedestrian  should  make  a signal  to  oncoming  traffic 
so  that  it  will  hesitate  to  allow  him  to  pass  ? — I think 
it  would  be  risky  unless  the  pedestrian  were  a very 
wise  man.  Such  a right  would  have  to  be  used  with 
great  discretion.  One  might  be  expecting  too  much 
of  the  driver. 

8389.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Have  you  had 

experience  of  the  safety  zones  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities  ? — Yes,  as  a casual  pedestrian,  but 
no  more.  I had  no  time,  unfortmrately,  for  studying 
traffic  conditions  while  I was  there. 

8390.  Take  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  for  instance. 
You  would  not  prefer  those  safety  zones  to  our  method 
of  having  refuges  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ? — I 
doubt  if  we  have  the  room,  in  most  places. 

8391.  In  any  case,  do  you  not  think  our  refuge  is 
better  than  a safety  zone  bulging  out  here  and  there  ? 
— I am  not  an  expert  on  these  things,  but  I should 
certainly  not  favour  the  replacement  of  our  refuges  by 
safety  zones,  even  in  the  wider  thoroughfares  like 
Whitehall. 

8392.  One  C[uestion  I want  to  put.  At  your  Con- 
ference yesterday  did  you  discuss  the  relative  merits 
as  a traffic  signal  of  a lighthouse  in  the  middle  of  a 
cross  road  and  lights  on  the  near  side  ? — Yes,  we  did, 
and  again  we  had  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  advantages  in  the  one  or  the  other  in  particular 
cases  ; but  the  majority  of  the  Conference  favoured 
the  near  side  position  for  the  normal  rectangular 
crossing.  As  I have  said,  I think  two-way  lights 
would  be  required.  Some  favoured  the  far  side,  but  m 
any  case  the  kerb  position  rather  than  the  central, 
except,  perhaps,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 

8393.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  uniform  ? 

As  uniform  as  possible,  but  mifortunately  the  crossings 
are  almost  infinitely  varied  in  lay-out  and  one  has  then 
to  vary  the  siting  of  the  signals,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  extension  of  this  system  on  a large 
scale  to  this  country.  The  problem  is  much  more 
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oomplioated  than  in  the  average  American  city, 
although  I .saw  in  Cincinnati  a number  of  complicated 
crossings  regulated  by  sigirals.  I mention  Cincinnati 
because  that  is  the  only  city  I happened  to  go  to  where 
I saw  a lot  of  streets  not  on  the  rectangular  plan. 

8394.  With  a central  lighthouse  there  is  a danger 
of  its  light  being  confused  with  reflected  or  flashing 
lights  from  buildings  ? — Yes  : and  other  difficulties 
were  mentioned  ; but  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  central  position  in  operation.  A signal 
has  just  been,  or  is  being,  installed  in  that  position  in 
Liverpool,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

8395.  One  may  take  it  that,  as  a general  rule, 
traffic  regulation  is  much  better  in  the  hands  of  police 
with  full  powers.  You  used  the  word  “ patchwork  ” ? 
—Yes. 

8396.  If  other  things  can  be  arranged  ; it  is  after 
.all  rather  a poor  expedient  to  employ  people  without 
full  powers  ? — Yes.  The  police  have  to  be  employed 
undoubtedly  in  congested  centres  for  two  reasons 
at  any  rate.  First,  they  are  required  for  enforcement 
purposes,  traffic  requirements  as  well  as  other  tilings, 
and  secondly,  it  is  quite  likely,  especially  in  the  more 
■congested  parts  of  the  cities,  that  no  automatically 
working  signal  could  pass  the  traffic  through.  If  it 
is  very  congested  it  must  be  a matter  of  individual  and 
■constant  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 
It  is  remarkable  what  can  get  through  a signal  if  it  is 
properly  timed,  but  I should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that,  even  on  grounds  of  congestion,  it  is  impossible  to 
replace  the  policeman  entirely  by  signals. 

8397.  I was  referring  to  this  special  corps  of 
wardens.  Would  you  agree  that  the  utmost  range 
for  their  employment  is  where  there  is  a temporary 
crush  of  traffic  at  certain  seasons,  for  instance,  at 
^seaside  places  ? — I personally  would  much  prefer  the 
employment  of  non-police  personnel  to  be  confined 
within  its  present  limits  than  extended  by  the  creation 
of  a new  corps.  As  I have  indicated  in  the 
Memorandum,  I think  any  general  scheme  would  be 
almost  bound  to  give  rise  to  serious  difficulties  in  a 
number  of  directions,  especially  as  nobody  on  the 
ground,  that  is,  the  Chief  Constables  and  police 
■authorities  generally,  desire  it. 

8398.  The  only  defence,  if  I may  use  such  a term, 
that  I can  see  for  that  arrangement  is  where  the  police 
authorities  require  assistance  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  in  certain  places  ? — That  is  one  advantage  of 
the  local  schemes,  and  one  justification  for  them, 
that  they  allow  police  authorities  to  meet  temporary 
requirements  by  temporary  expedients. 

8399.  {Major  Crawfurd) : Just  one  general  question, 
I do  not  want  to  enlarge  upon  it.  You  referred  just 
now  to  the  fact  we  had  not  room  for  what  you  call 
safety  zones.  It  is  true  on  this  question  of  room  for 
traffic,  that  if  there  were  plenty  of  room  danger  and 
difficulty  would  decrease  enormously  ? — I think  that 
is  clear. 

8400.  In  regard  to  the  two-way  light,  I suppose  the 
object  of  the  new  two -way  light  is  to  give  the  pedestrian 
who  is  on  the  remote  side  of  the  light  from  the  traffic 
knowledge  of  what  the  traffic  is  going  to  do  ? — Yes. 

8401.  May  I return  to  the  point  taken  by  Mr. 

■ Smith.  The  object  of  your  being  here  this  afternoon 
IS  to  discuss  this  question  of  the  replacement  or 
possible  replacement  of  police  by  another  corps  ; 
that  is  the  main  object  of  your  coming  ? — That  was 
the  point  with  which  I was  asked  to  deal  in  my 
Memorandum. 

8402.  So  if  that  suggestion  were  adopted  those 
wardens  would  be  doing  duties  which  would  otherwise 
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be  done  by  police  officers  ? — Not  necessarily.  They 
would  in  many  cases  be  doing  duties  which  would  be 
done  by  nobody  at  aU,  that  is  to  say,  that  would  be 
left  undone. 

8403.  It  is  to  save  the  retention  of  the  police  on 
these  duties  ? — ^No.  I put  it  rather  the  other  way. 
I think  they  would  be  performing  duties  for  the 
convenience  of  motorists  which  the  police  and  the 
police  authorities,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  would 
be  unable  to  perform. 

8404.  (Chairman)  : And  secure  greater  safety ; 

they  would  be  able  to  watch  more  points  ? — Yes. 

8405.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : The  point  I wanted  to 
bring  out  is  that  it  is  a question  of  alternatives, 
either  police  or  these  wardens  ? — Or  signals. 

8406.  Or  signals.  You  will  agree,  I suppose,  that 
when  you  refer  to  the  important  points  of  traffic, 
important  is  of  course  merely  a question  of  degree  ? — 
It  is. 

8407.  At  an  important  point  opportunities  for  delay 
occur  very  frequently  ? — Yes. 

' 8408.  Supposing  I am  driving  a motor  car  at  such 
a crossing  and  you  are  a policeman  on  point  duty.  I 
disregard  your  signal  and  there  is  an  accident. 
Obviously  it  is  yom-  duty  to  take  my  name  and  address, 
to  make  certain  enquiries,  to  find  out  what  happened, 
to  see  if  I am  drunk,  for  example.  The  only  thing 
that  prevents  me  driving  on  and  ignoring  you  is  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  arrest  and  detention.  That  is 
really  the  power  of  the  police  ? — That  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  factors. 

8409.  That  is  his  j)ower.  I suggest  to  you  if  some- 
body is  put  to  do  these  duties  who  has  not  got  those 
powers,  it  creates  a great  difficulty  ? — Certainly  I 
agree  he  would  not  be  in  as  satisfactory  a position  to 
perform  duties  other  than  signalling. 

8410.  As  we  aU  know  the  number  of  the  motor  car 
means  nothing.  Anybody  may  be  driving  it.  So  far 
as  the  Home  Office  is  concerned  with  the  present 
regulation  of  traffic  has  there  ever  been  any  suggestion 
of  a time  interval,  a definite  time  interval  ? You  will 
be  familiar  with  the  Place  de  1’ Opera  crossing  at 
Paris  ? — I am  not. 

8411.  There  is  a definite  time  signal  there  and  the 
traffic  goes  tlnough  very  quickly  ? — Are  you  referring 
to  the  automatic  control  ? 

8412.  There  are  police  there  to  see  that  people 
obey  the  signals  ? — The  signals  I am  referring  to  must 
work  at  a definite  time  interval. 

8413.  The  Home  Office  is  not  laying  down  in- 
structions or  giving  advice  as  to  a definite  time 
limit  ? — No.  It  was  mentioned  incidentally  at  the 
Conference  yesterday,  but  I thinlt  it  is  clear  the  time 
interval  needs  to  be  variable  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  crossing  and  the  time.  That  is  to  say, 
it  may  be  possible  to  work  a 15/30  second  interval  at 
one  time  and  a 30/30  at  another,  and  one  duty 
of  the  police  supervising  the  traffic  would  be  to  adjust 
the  signals  to  the  traffic  needs  of  the  moment. 

8414.  (Major  Salmon)  : In  America  did  you  find 
there  were  definite  places  from  the  pavement  only  at 
which  pedestrians  were  allowed  to  cross  the  road  ? — 
Yes,  there  were  places  where  I was  not  allowed  to 
cross  the  road. 

8416.  Did  it  work  satisfactorily  so  far  as  you  could 
see  ? — I had  no  real  opportunity  to  study  it.  I was 
engaged  on  other  tilings. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much.  We  are 

obliged  to  you. 

I withdrew). 
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Me.  Hbebeet  Alkee  Teipp,  called  and  examined. 


8416.  (Chairman)  : You  have  come  to  speak  to 
us  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  Mebropolitan  Police  ? 
— ^Yes,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  of 
the  Metropolis. 

8417.  You  are,  I believe,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
at  Scotland  Yard  ? — ^That  is  so. 

8418.  And  you  have  submitted  a Memorandum  to 
us  ? — ^Yes. 

Memo.  No.  30. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

COMMISSIONEE  OF  POLICE  OF  THE  MeTEOPOLIS. 


Functions  of  Police. 

1.  The  police  were  originally  appointed  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  for  the  prevention  and  detection 
of  crime  ; the  duty  of  maintaining  order — even  when 
the  peace  is  not  endangered — ^has  also  been  entrusted 
to  them,  both  by  Statute  and  usage. 

The  police  have  a responsibility  both  as  regards 
security  of  life  and  security  of  property.  Security  of 
life  in  London  at  the  present  time  is  much  less  than 
a century  ago  ; and  the  police  are  greatly  concerned 
about  it. 

2.  During  the  century  of  their  existence,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  have  done  much  to  safeguard  the 
community  against  deliberate  murder,  viz.,  by 
bringing  offenders  to  book,  and  thus  making  the 
crime  recoil  upon  the  criniinal.  In  London  in  1928, 
there  were  27  murders.  In  London  during  the  same 
period  1,237  persons  met  sudden  death  as  a result  of 
street  accidents.  Some  of  these  accidents  were  com- 
pletely unavoidable,  but  a large  proportion  might 
have  been  averted  if  the  conduct  of  drivers  and 
pedestrians  had  been  less  unregulated  and  irres- 
ponsible. 

3.  The  self-seeking  driver  who  forgets  every  interest 
except  his  own  is  really  as  anti-social  a unit  of  society 
as,  e.g.,  the  burglar,  and  the  effect  of  his  acts  is  far 
more  serious.  The  burglar  assails  property  ; the 
driver  takes  toll  of  life  itself. 

It  is  for  the  police  to  make  driving  of  the  type 
referred  to  recoil  upon  the  driver. 

Causes  of  Accidents. 

4.  It  can  be  said — ^probably  with  complete  truth — 
that  accidents  are  rarely  due  to  mere  speed  alone, 
although  speed  may  often  be  a contributory  factor. 
The  statistics  have  been  analysed  and  re-analysed 
in  order  to  elicit  their  significance,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  even  the  most  stringent  enforcement  of  a 
speed  limit  would  directly  obviate  a high  proportion 
of  fatalities.  None  the  less,  the  opinion  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  is  that  the  indirect  effect  of  a 
speed  limit  is  very  considerable. 

Public  Opinion. 

5.  To  the  police,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  enforce  any  speed 
limit  save  with  the  approval  of  public  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  police  would  wish  to  see 
public  opinion  taking  anxious  and  increasing  notice  of 
the  increasing  toll  of  human  life.  It  is  for  the  public 
to  say  how  it  proposes  to  regulate  itself,  with  the  help 
of  police,  in  a determined  effort  to  cnit  down  the 
present  mortality. 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Police  on  their  side,  ask  for 
the  means  of  identifying  and  dealing  with  self-seeking 
and  unregulated  drivers.  Theoretically  the  law  as  to 
dangerous  driving  should  perhaps  be  an  adequate 
means  to  that  end ; practically  it  is  not.  Apart 
from  cases  where  police  signals  have  been  directly 


flouted,  the  police  can  very  rarely  indeed  obtain, 
convictions  mitil  after  a smash  has  occurred.  It  is. 
almost  impossible  to  convince  a Court  on  the  mere 
opinion  of  witnesses  when  no  positive  standard  can 
be  mvoked  ; an  act  which  appeared  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  at  the  moment  of  happening  can  seldom  be 
reconstructed  with  sufficient  vividness  in  the  critical 
atmosphere  of  a Court. 

For  that  reason,  the  police  would  be  glad  to  see 
public  opinion  favoui’ing  a general  speed  limit,  set  at. 
a reasonable  figure.  Such  a limit  affords  a much- 
needed  check  on  general  recklessness  and  exuberance.. 

The  Speed  Limit. 

7.  If  reaUy  backed  by  public  opinion,  a speed  limit, 
for  light  motor  cars,  (say,  of  35  m.p.h.  in  general  and 
of  20  m.p.h.  in  specified  areas)  would  give  great  help- 
towards  general  security.  In  other  words,  if  the 
public  (the  great  majority  of  whom  are  still 
inarticulate  on  this  question)  were  definitely  agreed 
that  persons  desiring  to  travel  at  a higher  speed  than 
35  m.h.p.  must  travel  by  railway,  aeroplane  or 
private  road,  instead  of  by  public  road,  then  road- 
speeds  would  tend  to  become  standardised,  and  the 
competitive  spirit,  which  leads  to  racing,  cutting-in, 
and  various  other  selfish  and  dangerous  practices, 
would  be  gradually  extirpated.  Over-taldng  would 
in  that  event  occur  only,  in  general,  as  between 
vehicles  of  different  classes,  thus  leading  to  a steady 
succession  of  rmits  as  on  the  railway.  This  evenness 
of  flow  would  incidentally  be  a help  towards  preventing 
congestion  ; and  the  habits  acquired  by  drivers  on 
the  open  road  rmder  such  conditions  would  be  reflected 
in  the  type  of  driving  observed  in  towns. 

8.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  enforcement  of  a 
speed  limit  tends  to  deterioration  of  relations  between 
police  and  public — the  alternative  proposed  being 
prosecution  for  dangerous  and.  careless  driving. 
Heart -bummgs  are  certain  in  either  case ; the 
offender  "will  never  kiss  the  rod.  Under  a speed 
limit,  however,  the  critic  of  the  public  is  the  stop- 
watch ; in  the  matter  of  bad  driving  (apart  from  an 
actual  smash)  the  critic  is  the  police. 

9.  If  speeds  higher  than  at  present  were  advocated 
on  behalf  of  commercial  vehicles  so  as  to  assist  the 
channels  of  trade,  the  argument  might  be^  a serious 
one.  When,  however,  the  proposal  is  to  ernancipate 
only  the  light  motor  car,  the  factor  of  economies  is 
not  present  in  at  all  the  same  degree.  Much  of  the 
light  traffic  is  luxury  traffic. 

10.  Security  of  life  is  the  dominant  consideration.. 
To  abolish  the  general  speed  limit  altogether  would  be 
something  of  a leap  in  the  dark.  In  view  of  the 
present  casualties,  the  moment  seems  hardly  opportune 
for  the  experiment.  Even  its  own  advocates  can 
hardly  allege  that  the  change  would  enhance  public 
safety.  The  Metropolitan  Police  on  their  side  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  distinctly  militate  in  the  other 
direction,  leading  to  a general  standard  of  conduct, 
more  unregulated  and  uncontrolled. 


8419.  (Chairman)  : You  point  out  in  p>aragraph  1. 
that  the  police  were  originally  appointed  for  preserving 
the  peace  and  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
crime,  but  since  then  the  duty  of  maintaining  order 
and  the  responsibility  for  security  of  life  and  the 
security  of  property  have  been  entrusted  to  them  ? 
That  is  so. 

8420.  In  paragraph  2 you  point  out  that  the 
Metropolitan  Police  have  done  much  to  safeguard 
the  community  against  crime,  especially  murder, 
and  you  mention  that  last  year  in  London  there 
were  27  murders  ? — Yes. 

8421.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  persons 
killed,  we  will  not  say  murdered,  as  a result  of 
street  accidents  was  1,237  ? — That  was  the  total. 
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8422.  Some  of  these  accidents,  I supiDose,  are 
miavoidable  ? — Some  are  unavoidable  undoubtedly, 
but  a large  proportion  might  be  avoided  if  the  conduct 
•of  drivers  and  pedestrians  were  more  regulated  and 
less  irresponsible. 

8423.  You  say  drivers  and  pedestrians.  You 
would  agree  with  what  we  have  been  told  by  other 
Witnesses  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  dangerous 
walking  just  as  there  is  dangerous  driving  ? — ^Both 
■classes. 

8424.  In  your  paragraph  3 you  refer  to  what  you 
■call  the  self-seeking  driver,  that  is  the  man  who, 

I think,  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “ road  hog  ” ? — 
Yes.  I would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this  involves 
no  general  indictment  of  the  motoring  public. 

8425.  That,  I think,  we  understand  ? — The  police 
are  very  glad  to  know  that  the  great  majority  of 
drivers  are  on  their  side. 

8426.  I think  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  motor  di-ivers  drive  carefully  and 
with  respect  to  other  people’s  lives  and  limbs  ? — 
That  is  so,  but  there  is  a certain  percentage  of  the 
other  sort ; precisely  what  that  percentage  is  one 
does  not  Imow,  but  it  constitutes  a menace  to  the 
public,  and  the  police  want  the  tools  of  their  trade 
to  enable  them  to  deal  with  those  who  comprise  it. 

8427.  You  compare  this  self-seeking  driver  to  the 
bui'glar,  and  point  out  that  the  effect  of  his  acts  is 
far  more  serious  ? — ^I  think  everyone  would  agree. 

8428.  You  say  the  burglar  only  assails  property, 
and  the  self-seeking  driver  takes  toll  of  life  ? — ^And 
therefore  there  is  greater  need  of  police  protection 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community  than  m 
the  case  of  even  the  burglar. 

8429.  Coming  to  the  causes  of  accidents,  paragraph 
4,  you  tell  us  that  accidents  are  rarely  due  to  mere 
speed  alone,  although  speed  may  often  be  a contri- 
brrtory  factor.  We  have  had  evidence  of  that  before, 
and  I think  it  is  a fact  that  a great  many,  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  accidents  take  place  at  a low  speed  ? — 
The  figure  has  been  quoted  as  56  per  cent,  of  accidents 
which  are  said  to  occur  at  a less  speed  than  ten  miles 
■an  hour.  That  is  based  on  the  figures  given  by  the 
police,  but  I am  boimd  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  computation  as  to  speed  does  not  come 
from  the  police  but  often  from  interested  parties. 
The  driver  who  has  been  concerned,  when  asked 
what  his  speed  was,  if  there  is  no  police  evidence, 
is  sure  to  under -estimate  it ; so  ten  miles  an  hour 
must  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

8430.  I imderstand,  but  I was  thinking  about 
that  particular  figure  myself.  I wanted  to  ask  you 
this.  Taking  that  figure,  does  that  mean  ten  miles 
an  hour  when  the  impact  actually  took  place,  or 
■does  it  mean  that  the  speed  had  been  much  greater 
but  had  been  reduced  to  ten  miles  an  hour  ? Does 
it  mean  that  was  the  speed  when  the  impact  occurred, 
■or  the  speed  at  which  the  man  was  drivmg  immediately 
before  the  impact  ? — ^Immediately  before  the  impact 
in  most  cases.  There  would  be  very  few  cases  in 
which  the  man  had  not,  at  the  moment  of  impact, 
been  braking  heavily. 

8431.  I might  be  driving  at  forty  miles  an  hour 
and  have  an  accident,  but  at  the  actual  moment  the 
accident  took  place  I may  have  reduced  my  speed 
to  fifteen  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  If  I load  not  been 
■drivmg  as  fast  as  forty  miles  an  hour  before,  I could 
possibly  have  stopped  almost  instantaneously,  and 
therefore  high  speed  would  be  one  of  the  causes  in 
that  case  ? — ^Yes,  in  that  case  it  would  be  a contri- 
butory factor. 

8432.  That  is  rather  an  important  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  statement  that  the  majority 
of  accidents  take  place  at  a speed  of  not  more  than 
10  miles  an  hour  ? — That  is  so. 

8433.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  come  to  the  very 
important  matter  of  iDublic  opinion,  and  I think  you 
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will  agree  that  it  is  no  good  having  any  law  with 
regard  to  speed  which  will  not  be  generally  supported 
by  public  opinion  ? — That  view  is  strongly  held  by 
the  Commissioner. 

8434.  To  take  a concrete  example,  a law  which 
says  that  no  oar  may  at  any  time  go  at  more  than  20 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  the  case  at  present,  is  a law 
which  public  opinion  will  not  support  ? — And  there- 
fore to  a great  extent  has  been  unenforceable  on  that 
ground. 

8435.  In  fact  in  most  cases  no  attempt  is  made  to 
enforce  it  ? — Not  to  the  letter.  It  would  be  im- 
possible. 

8436.  Therefore,  whatever  alteration  is  made  in 
the  law,  it  must  be  an  enactment  of  law  which 
commends  itself  to  public  opinion  generally  ? — ^Yes ; 
to  the  commonsense  of  the  community. 

8437.  In  paragraph  6 you  deal  with  what  is  a 
very  important  matter,  the  efforts  of  the  police  to 
identify  and  deal  with  the  self-seeking  and  rmregu- 
lated  driver.  No  doubt  a man  may  act  in  that  way 
and  yet  no  smash  takes  place  ? — That  is  so. 

8438.  That  is  frequently  done.  You  see  people 
cutting  corners,  cuttmg  in,  driving  through  congested 
areas  at  a high  speed,  but  even  if  you  arrest  those 
people  and  prosecute  them  you  find  it  difficult  to  get 
a conviction  unless  there  has  actually  been  an 
accident  ? — That  is  our  actual  experience  apart 
from  oases  of  flouting  of  traffic  signals. 

8439.  In  other  words  you  must  have  an  accident 
in  order  to  get  a conviction  as  a rule  ? — Unless  we 
can  show  the  corpse  the  Courts  won’t  hear  us,  so  to 
speak. 

8440.  That  is  exactly  what  I was  trying  to  get  at. 
So  that  if  you  had  a law  giving  you  strong  powers  to 
deal  with  what  is  called  dangerous  drivmg,  it  would 
probably  be  ineffective  except  in  such  cases  as  a 
smash  has  actually  taken  place  ? — In  the  light  of  our 
experience,  yes,  because  the  Courts  in  this  country 
require  complete  proof.  Unless  we  can  brmg  the 
proof  to  the  point  of  completeness,  absolute  probation, 
the  Court  will  say  “ There  is  a doubt  in  the  case, 
dismissed  ”. 

8441.  Therefore  you  see  a difficialty  in  effectively 
carrying  out  the  law  of  dangerous  driving  ? — That  is 
so,  and  we  feel  that  the  view  which  has  been  expressed 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  speed  limit  has  been 
based  upon  a radical  misconception,  because  the 
persons  expressing  those  views  believe  that  we  have  a 
practicable  alternative,  and  we  really  have  not. 

8442.  That  is  the  point.  The  argmnent  is  very 
frequently  used  “ Abolish  the  speed  limit  and  rely 
upon  the  clause  dealing  with  dangerous  driving  ”. 
But  you  say  in  your  view  that  is  really  based  to  some 
extent  on  a fallacy  ? — Yes,  from  our  experience  of 
facts.  If  we  can  piut  a constable  and  a witness  into 
the  box  and  can  prove  to  the  Court  that  the  motorist 
has  ignored  a police  signal  and  therefore  there  was  a 
danger  to  the  public,  well  and  good,  that  is  proved. 
If  we  can  prove  a smash,  well  and  good  ; but  if  we  are 
merely  bringing  evidence  of  potential  danger  we 
cannot  get  a conviction. 

8443.  Without  ignoring  any  signal  and  without 
rumring  into  anybody  or  anything  a man  may  drive 
down  a crowded  street  in  a maimer  which  is  un- 
doubtedly dangerous,  but  in  those  cases  you  feel  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a conviction  ? — To  take  a case  in 
point,  if  I may  ? Supposing  we  see  a driver  pass 
another  driver  at  a corner  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
extremely  dangerous,  shaving  his  wing  as  he  passes. 
We  bring  the  case  to  Court  and  the  rebutting 
evidence  not  only  of  the  driver  but  of  the  people  in 
the  car  is  to  the  effect,  fu’stly,  that  the  passing  occurred 
before  the  corner,  and  secondly,  that  the  car  was  well 
away,  that  there  was  no  shaving  of  the  whig  at  all, 
but  there  was  a good  clearance,  and  there  was  no 
traffic  proceeding  in  the  other  direction.  The  case  is 
finished. 
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8444.  Therefore,  though  that  man  was  lucky  to 
escape  an  accident,  the  fact  that  he  did  escape  an 
accident  is  sufficient  to  prevent  his  being  convicted, 
that  is  really  what  it  comes  to  ? — Yes. 

8445.  I think  that  is  a very  important  matter,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  matters  you  wish  to  brmg  before 
us  ? — That  is  so. 

8446.  You  are  in  favour  of  a speed  limit  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  be  supported  by  public  opinion  ? — 
Yes.  We  want  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  motorists 
before  the  smash  rather  than  afterwards. 

8447.  You  suggest  35  miles  an  hour  generally  and 
20  miles  an  hour  in  specified  areas.  The  law 
now  is  20  miles  an  hoirr  generally  and  as  a rule  10 
miles  an  hour  in  specified  areas  ? — ^Yes.  The  figure 
of  35  is  reached  by  the  simple  expedient  of  basing  it 
upon  the  reality  of  the  moment.  One  finds  that  on 
the  road,  despite  Section  9 of  the  Motor  Car  Act,  1903, 
the  effective  cruising  speed  of  the  ordinary  motorist  is 
about  30  miles  an  hour,  and  giving  five  miles  to  the 
good  brings  it  up  to  35. 

8448.  The  effective  cruising  speed,  that  includes 
slacking  down  and  so  forth  ? — No,  I was  not  speaking 
of  average  speed  but  of  actual  speed. 

8449.  Actual  running  speed  ? — If  a man  drives 
with  the  needle  of  his  speedometer  at  35  miles  an 
horn’  he  will  find  he  is  passing  more  vehicles  than  are 
passing  him. 

8450.  That  is  the  average  running  speed  ? — 30  miles 
an  hour  one  might  caU  the  cruising  speed  on  the  open 
road. 

8451.  You  think  that  the  subconscious  effect  of  a 
speed  limit  is  good  ? I mean,  it  prevents  people 
driving  at  excessive  speeds  and  dangerously  ? — We 
are  quite  srue  of  it.  If  there  were  no  speed  limit  it 
is  only  human  nature  for  the  man  who  has  a high 
powered  car,  when  he  sees  another  oar  ahead,  to  try 
and  pass  it,  and  the  passing  of  two  cars  proceeding 
in  the  same  direction  at  a high  speed  is  in  itself  highly 
dangerous.  It  is  quite  a different  matter  from  the 
passing  in  a flash  of  two  oars  going  in  different  direc- 
tions. You  have  also  people  who  boast  to  one  another 
and  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  fast  passages 
they  make  on  the  road.  That  again  is  a great  source 
of  danger.  They  want  to  out  down  the  time  of  their 
passages  on  the  road,  and  they  drive  faster  and  faster. 
Driving  habits  thus  acquired  are  immediately  refiected 
in  the  habits  of  driving  in  towns.  If  a man  on  the 
open  road  is  accustomed  to  trying  to  pass  every  other 
oar  he  sees  ahead  and  to  get  through  at  all  costs,  he 
does  exactly  the  same  thing  even  when  driving  at 
10  miles  an  hour. 

8452.  You  think  the  fact  that  he  drives  at  speeds 
of  that  sort  in  the  coimtry  leads  to  his  driving  too  fast 
in  the  town  ; is  that  so  That  he  acquires  certain 
habits  of  driving  to  which  he  keeps  in  the  town. 

8453.  You  are  aware  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  felt,  and  are  felt  even  by  a good  many  police 
authorities,  to  a speed  limit  ? They  are  two.  One  is 
the  psychological  effect  on  the  driver  when  he  thinks 
that  if  he  keeps  within  the  speed  limit  he  is  all  right, 
and  the  other  the  fact  that  the  police  are  taken  off 
watching  important  crossings  and  dangerous  points 
to  set  traps  in  the  open  country.  You  know  of  those 
two  objections  ? — Very  well. 

8454.  Not  brought  by  motorists  only,  but  brought 
by  the  police  themselves  in  some  cases  ? — ^Yes. 

8455.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  about  those 
two  objections  ? — Only  that  the  main  object  that  the 
police  have  is  so  to  regulate  the  traffic  as  to  promote 
the  safety  of  the  public,  and  if  it  can  be  done  more 
effectively,  as  in  our  view  it  apparently  can,  by 
means  of  a speed  limit  we  should  be  prepared  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  that  end. 

8456.  You  think  yourself  that  the  effect  of  a 
speed  limit  would  be  to  create  greater  safety  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 


8457.  And  yorr  think  35  miles  an  hour  is  a proper 
limit  to  suggest  ? — ^After  much  consideration  that  is 
the  suggestion  put  forward,  the  idea  being  as  far  as 
possible  to  keep  a standardised  speed.  If  people  would 
only  practise  a sort  of  self-denying  ordinance  and  not 
go  racing  with  one  another,  but  would  carry  along 
one  after  the  other,  the  danger  on  the  roads  would 
be  enormously  decreased.  Standardised  sjjeed  in  our 
submission  is  the  best  solution  of  the  present  difficulty. 

8458.  A sort  of  general  public  opmion  that  people 
are  not  to  travel  on  the  open  road  at  more  than  35 
miles  an  horu  and  at  lower  speeds  in  towns  and 
villages  ? — That  is  so. 

8459.  When  you  say  20  miles  an  hour  in  specified 
areas  do  you  mean  the  whole  of  towns  and  villages  or 
only  parts  of  them  ? In  London,  for  example,  you 
have  many  congested  streets  where,  as  a rule,  you 
certainly  caimot  go  as  fast  as  20  miles  an  hour.  You 
have  other  subrnhan  roads  where  it  is  iJractioally  open 
country.  Would  you  apply  the  20  miles  an  hoiu 
speed  limit  to  the  whole  of  London  ? — We  have  not 
got  cpiite  so  far  as  to  say  exactly  how  we  would  apply 
it.  Probably  it  would  have  to  be  by  locality  and  not 
by  radius,  but  it  might  well  operate  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  10  miles  an  horn’ speed  limits  which  we  have 
now. 

8460.  What  you  aim  at  is  trying  to  get  a more  even 
flow  on  the  roads  without  everlasting  passing  and 
cutting  in  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  fatalities,  the  practice  that  is  so  dangerous  is  when 
the  pedestrian  attempts  to  cross  in  front  of  one  vehicle 
and  another  one  comes  racing  ux3  from  behind  and 
mows  him  down.  If  we  could  get  a standardised 
speed  and  an  even  flow  of  traffic  we  should  eliminate 
that  factor,  if  the  motoi’ing  public  made  up  their 
minds  to  drive  at  a standardised  speed  instead  of 
racing. 

8461.  You  refer  in  paragraph  8 to  the  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  that  the  s^Deed  limit  tends  to 
deteriorate  the  relations  between  the  police  and  the 
public.  You  do  not  seriously  think  that  yourself  ? 
You  think  on  the  whole  the  alternative  would  probably 
be  worse  ? — I think  the  last  state  would  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

8462.  As  a general  rule  we  may  say  the  relations 
between  the  police  and  the  i^ublio  are  very  friendly  ? — 
Remarkably  good. 

8463.  You  thmk  that  if,  instead  of  relying  on  a speed 
limit  which  is  regulated  by  a stop  watch,  it  was  a 
question  of  dangerous  driving  which  would  be  largely 
a matter  of  opinion,  there  would  be  more  likelihood  of 
friction  between  the  police  and  the  public  than  there 
is  now  ? — That  is  oru  feeling.  It  would  be  a matter 
of  police  opinion.  Before  leaving  that  point  as 
regards  the  standardised  speed,  I should  like  to  say  that 
the  Commissioner  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  something 
in  the  nature  of  a standardised  speed  between  15  and 
20  miles  an  hour,  not  less  than  15  and  not  more  than 
20,  is  in  course  of  time  likely  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
London  difficulties.  The  Commissioner  takes  that 
view  rather  definitely. 

8464.  How  are  you  going  to  get  horse  traffic  to 
go  at  15  miles  an  hour  ? — 1 am  siJeaking  of  motor 
traffic.  One  has  to  allow  for  the  slower  forms  of 
traffic  such  as  horse  traffic  and  heavy  motor  lorries, 
but  already,  as  you  know,  the  buses  are  being  fitted 
with  pneumatic  tyres  which  enable  them  to  get  up 
to  the  20  miles  an  horn-  limit,  and  probably  for 
economic  reasons  the  heavy  motor  lorries  which  at 
present  have  resilient  solid  tyres  will  be  doing  the 
same.  If  they  do,  it  will  only  be  a very  small  class 
of  vehicle  which  will  be  running  at  a lower  maximum 
speed  than  16  miles  an  hour.  If  we  could  get  an 
even  flow  at  something  between  16  and  20  miles 
an  hour,  it  would  make  things  very  much  safer  than 
at  present. 

8466.  You  would  not  permit  these  buses  and  heavy 
lorries  to  go  as  fast  as  36  miles  an  hour,  would  you  ? 
— ^No  ; the  idea  would  be  to  restrict  them  to  20' 
miles  an  hour. 
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8466.  The  limit  of  36  miles  an  hour  is  for  light 
cars  ; the  class  of  vehicle  which  is  defined  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  as  the  motor  oar  ? — ^Yes, 
under  2 tons  unladen  weight. 

8467.  I think  the  bus  with  pneumatic  tyres  is  now 
permitted  to  go  at  20  miles  an  hour  ? — ^Yes. 

8468.  Would  it  be  safe  if  they  were  allowed  to  go 
faster  than  that  ? — We  think  not.  It  is  a question 
of  momentum  when  you  come  to  the  heavy  weights. 
A heavy  vehicle  going  at  a high  speed  is  not  nearly 
so  manageable  as  the  lighter  weight  vehicle. 

8469.  Of  course,  you  know  the  people  who  represent 
the  omnibus  owners  contest  that.  They  say  the 
brakes  are  so  good  that  the  heavy  bus  can  be  pulled 
up  in  as  short  a distance  as  the  light  car.  That  is  not 
your  experience  ? — It  is  not  our  experience.  I could 
not  express  an  opinion.  One  would  have  to  have  that 
tested  out  very  thoroughly. 

8470.  I suppose  in  the  case  of  cars  and  lorries 
that  have  not  pneumatic  tyres  but  solid  tyres,  the 
speed  would  be  less  again  ? — ^It  would  have  to  remain 
at  12  miles  an  hour  in  towns  at  all  events,  because 
the  lorries  would  shake  down  the  houses  with  their 
vibration  if  they  went  very  much  faster. 

8471.  Coming  to  paragraph  10,  in  which  you  say 
security  of  life  is  the  dominant  consideration,  I 
suppose  you  would  agree  that  existing  conditions, 
with  the  tremendous  death  roll,  are  very  unsatis- 
factory ? — That  is  our  very  strong  feeling  about  it. 
We  think  every  other  consideration  should  be  subor- 
dinated to  combating  that  terrible  death  roU. 

8472.  You  speak  of  abolishing  the  general  speed 
limit  as  being  something  of  a leap  in  the  dark,  and 
you  fear  that  excessive  speed  might  lead  to  greater 
casualties  ?■ — We  are  keeping  people  to  a certain 
extent  disciplined  by  means  of  a speed  limit.  There 
are  irresponsible  classes  of  motor  drivers,  for  instance, 
the  boy  with  the  light  delivery  van,  and  the  youth 
or  girl  with  the  high-power  touring  car,  who  are  very 
often  undisciplined  people,  and  we  do  want  to  have 
some  weapon  which  can  discipline  them  before  they  are 
brought  to  a sense  of  responsibility  by  causing  some 
fatal  accident. 

8473.  You  think  a speed  limit  is  desirable  if  it  is 
a reasonable  one  ? — ^Yes,  if  it  is  supported  by  public 
opinion. 

8474.  A law  which  nobody  respects  is  scarcely 
a good  form  of  discipline  ? — ^No.  The  support  of 
public  opinion  is  essential. 

8475.  That  is  definitely  the  opinion  of  the  Metro- 
pohtan  Police  ? — ^Most  definitely. 

8476.  {Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : Is  it  your  opinion  that, 
apart  from  the  merits  of  a speed  limit  or  the  absence 
of  one,  to  pass  from  a low  speed  limit  to  an  open 
position  would  be  in  itself  rather  dangerous,  and 
too  much  of  a speculation  ? — Certainly,  because  we 
do  not  enforce  the  existing  speed  limit  to  the  letter. 
It  would  be  very  unusual  to  prosecute  a light  car  di-iver 

or  proceeding  at  a speed  under  30  miles  an  hour. 

8477.  Should  I be  right  in  assuming  that  your 
view  would  be  that,  if  an  open  position  had  to  be 
reached,  it  would  be  better  to  get  there  by  stages  ?— 
I thmk  so. 

-r,  question  of  dangerous  di-iving,  in  the 

Ihaft  Road  Traffic  Bill  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the 
OTences  to  dangerous  driving  and  careless  driving. 
iJO  I understand  your  opinion  to  be  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  prove  dangerous  driving,  if  an 
accident  did  not  actually  occur  ?— That  is  our 
experience. 

8479.  That  it  then  becomes  more  a matter  of 
opmion  ? ^Yes,  and  the  Courts  require  proof. 

■f  if  a speed  limit  were  in  existence,  even 

It  It  were  a high  one,  and  it  could  be  shown  that  that 
limit  was  exceeded,  that  would  be  definite  evidence 
ot  tact  to  support  the  charge  ? — ^Yes. 

(34491  M) 


8481.  (Mr.  Montague)  : I take  it  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  speed  limit  involves  the  use  of  the  police 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  what  are  called  motor 
traps  ? Is  there  any  other  way  by  which  you  can 
establish  the  infraction  of  such  a speed  limit  ? — I am 
afraid  there  is  no  method  which  would  appeal  to  us. 
We  are  most  meticulous  about  it.  We  first  of  all 
measure  a control  on  the  road,  nominally  220  yards, 
actually  225  yards  so  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt. 
That  is  measured  by  a land  chain.  It  is  always  done 
at  a place  where  there  is  some  danger,  apart  from 
mere  speed,  owing  to  converging  roads  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Then  a constable  is  stationed  at  each 
end  with  a chronometer  and  a third  officer  in  uniform 
is  stationed  to  stop  the  vehicle  if  necessary. 

8482.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice,  where  police 
traps  have  been  set,  that  the  motorist  soon  gets  to 
know  where  they  are  regularly  set,  and  simply  slows 
down  there  and  then  goes  on  at  the  old  speed  after- 
wards ?— I can  only  speak  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District.  We  seek  to  deal  with  that  by  varying  our 
controls.  As  soon  as  we  think  motorists  are  getting 
used  to  them  we  work  them  somewhere  else.  We  vary 
them  for  that  reason. 

8483.  Might  that  not  be  regarded  as  rather  an 
unsatisfactory  sort  of  thing  for  a police  force  to  be 
doing  ? In  that  matter  we  have  very  little  option. 
Certain  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  us  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  we  are  merely  the  executive.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  pick  and  choose.  We  are  really  exceeding  our 
powers  in  picking  and  choosing  to  the  extent  we  do. 

8484.  You  will  admit  there  is  that  disadvantage 
about  a speed  limit,  the  enforcement  of  which  implies 
the  setting  of  pohce  traps  with  all  the  comic  o^iera 
associations  of  it  ? — I am  afrad  I would  not  agree  that 
that  is  a disadvantage.  It  is  only  a method  of 
establishing  whether  or  not  the  law  is  being  evaded. 

8485.  Does  not  that  idea  savour  rather  of  the 

agent  provocateur  ” ? — Not  at  all.  If  we  lured  them 

through  the  control  at  very  high  speed,  certainly  ; but 
if  we  do  not,  if  we  just  take  them  as  we  find  them, 
certainly  not. 

8486.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  police  traps  are  never  set  except  at  places 
where  there  is  an  element  of  danger  apart  from 
speed  ? ^I  am  spealting  for  the  Metroiiolitan  Police 
District. 

8487.  Is  Barnes  Common  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  ? — Yes. 

8488.  With  regard  to  what  you  were  saying  about 
the  habit  of  speed,  you  say  that  there  grows  up  a 
habit  of  going  fast  if  one  is  able  to  j^ass  other  cars  ? — 
Yes. 

8489.  Do  you  suggest  that  all  drivers,  or  the  major- 
ity  of  drivers,  have  that  habit  ? — I think  it  is  only 
human  nature.  It  is  not  so  much  the  habit  of  going 
fast  that  I am  alluding  to,  but  the  competitive  spirit. 
The  man  who  sees  a car  in  front  of  him  and  thinks  he 
can  get  past  it  is  inclined  to  do  so. 

8490.  But  you  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  if 
a man  is  accustomed  to  go  at  what  you  call  the  ordinary 
cruising  sj>eed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  there  may  be 
occasions  when  for  particular  reasons  he  wants  to  go 
faster  ? There  is  nothing  wrong  or  rmjustified  in  that, 
is  there  ? It  may  be  a case  of  need  ? — Are  you 
speaking  of  ethics  or  law  ? 

8491.  I am  speaking  of  ethics  ? — Ethically,  no. 

8492.  In  answer  to  a question  about  speed  limits, 
you  said  that  if  one  acquired  a sf>eed  habit  in  the 
country  one  automatically  used  it  in  the  town  ? — 
The  competitive  habit. 

8493.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  all  the  bus 
schedules  in  London  are  oassed  by  Scotland  Yard  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

8494.  Do  they  consider  whether  the  buses  have  to  go 
more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  ? — Yes,  that  is  taken 
into  consideration. 
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. 8495.  And  are  they  satisfied  that  in  all  cases  it  is 
well  within  that  limit  ? — Yes. 

8496.  Not  on  the  average,  but  at  certain  pomts  1 — 
That  the  journeys  can  be  performed  without  breaking 
the  law. 

8497.  There  has  been  a recent  change  in  the  case  of 
Route  No.  46.  Will  you  look  hito  that  ? — Certainly., 

• 8498.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  you  make  that 
if  you  could  attain  a normal  average  speed  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  it  would  help  the  flow  of 
traffic  and  eliminate  danger,  I thoroughly  agree,  but 
you  realise,  of  course,  that  with  the  present  lack  of 
room  in  the  London  streets  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible at  certain  places  and  on  certain  stretches  of 
streets  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  ? — To  get  up  to  the 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  ? 

8499.  Or  anything  like  it,  without  long  delays* 
You  can  do  that  only  if  you  have  a great  deal  more 
road  space  in  London  than  you  have  at  present  ? — 
That  would  be  a matter  of  applying  the  theory  to  the 
details  of  the  problem.  Any  exceptional  cases  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  exceptionally.  I am  speaking 
of  the  problem  as  a whole  in  broad  terms. 

8500.  I am  in  sympathy  with  your  view.  At 
certain  places  like  Hyde  Park  Corner  you  could  get  the 
traffic  running  through  at  that  speed  without  any 
difficulty,  but  at  other  places  in  London  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  ? — I should  be  very  hopeful,  if  it 
were  possible  to  keep  the  traffic  going  at  a imiform 
pace,  of  getting  it  through  places  that  are  at  present 
extremely  congested. 

8501.  I would  suggest  that  an  experiment  might  be 
made  at  the  bottom  end  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  in 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  then  I should 
like  to  know  the  result,  how  fast  traffic  can  be  got 
through  there  at  present  ? — ^In  which  direction  ? 

8502.  In  all  five  or  six  directions.  Just  one  other 
point,  as  this  question  of  the  speed  limit  is  obviously 
going  to  be  discussed  a lot.  Supposing  you  had  a 
speed  limit,  is  it  not  obvious  that  there  would  then 
be  difficulty  in  getting  a conviction,  or  greater  difficulty 
in  getting  a conviction  even  when  there  had  been 
dangerous  driving,  if  the  driver  could  prove  that  he 
was  driving  well  within  the  speed  limit  ? — I think 
not  in  the  least.  It  would  be  no  defence  at  the 
present  time  for  a man  to  say  he  was  driving  at  less 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

8503.  Are  you  quite  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
at  all  ? — I would  not  say  no  difficulty  at  all.  That 
would  depend  on  the  facts.  I said  it  would  be  no 
defence  at  all. 

8504.  If  the  case  were  being  tried  before  a Jury  and 
the  man  had  been  driving  well  within  the  speed  limit, 
would  not  that  be  an  important  factor  in  his  favour  ? 
— I think  the  Judge  would  so  direct  the  Jury  that 
they  would  have  no  misconception  on  the  point. 

8505.  At  any  rate,  you  are  not  afraid  of  that  ? — No, 
not  in  the  least. 

8506.  [Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : We  have  had 

evidence  from  several  Witnesses  that  the  beginners 
who  drive  slowly  are  the  cause  of  many  accidents. 
Have  you  any  Imowledge  of  that  ? — I am  afraid  the 
knowledge  we  have  is  of  rather  a general  character 
and  not  at  all  precise,  but  our  general  idea  is  that  the 
most  dangerous  phase  is  the  middle  phase  as  between 
the  complete  tyro  and  the  complete  expert.  The 
man  who  thinks  he  knows  all  about  it  and  really  does 
not  is  the  most  dangerous  person.  The  novice  is 
extremely  careful,  and  the  finished  driver  is  pretty 
safe. 

8507.  You  say  the  majority  of  accidents  occur  at 
ten  miles  an  hour  or  less  ?— Y es,  in  London. 

8508-.  Would  it  be  what  you  call  the  expert  drivers 
who  are  involved  in  those  accidents  at  ten  miles  an 
hour,  or  the  beginners  ? — I , think  the  percentage 
would  be  according  to  the  percentage  of  drivers.  One 
could  not  say  it  is  in  one  particular  category.  I ana 


not  responsible  for  that  statement.  As  I say,  I think 
it  is  rather  the  people  who  are  at  the  middle  stage  of 
.their  apprenticeship  that  are  the  danger.  . 

8509.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  pedestrian  ? We  have  been 
told  that  he,  is  entitled- to  use  the  road.  Would  you 
be  in  favour  of  takiiag  statutory  powers  to  prevent 
him  from  using  the  road  ? Would  that  be 
satisfactory  ? — I can  only  express  a personal  opinion 
upon  that.  I have  no  direction  from  the  Com- 
missioner. 

8510.  What  is  your  view  about  it  ? — My  personal 
view  is  that  the  public  in  this  country  would  not 
allow  any  such  legislation. 

8511.  The  pedestrian  having  the  right  to  use  the 
road,  you  have  nothing  to  suggest  for  his  protection 
beyond  sending  him  to  school  to  learn  something  ? — 
It  is  a matter  of  the  pedestrian’s  conduct  very  often. 
If  he  will  cross  the  road  always  facing  the  traffic  and 
if,  where  possible,  he  will  show  the  approaching  driver 
that  he  sees  him  by  putting  his  eye  upon  him,  he  will 
be  fairly  safe. 

8512.  By  putting  his  eye  uiDon  him.  Is  that  all 
you  are  likely  to  give  him  for  a signal  ? — I should  not 
advocate  any  more.  It  would  be  quite  impossible. 

8513.  You  say  to  a pedestrian  that  he  is  to  fix  his 
eye  on  a man  coming  along  at  35  miles  an  hour  ? — 
I do  not  mean  that  he  would  subjugate  him  by  his 
eyes  and  cause  him  to  go  more  slowly,  but  having 
taken  a proper  interval  he  would  show  the  driver  he 
is  aware  of  him  by  looking  at  him.  Speaking  as  a 
driver,  one  knows  how  perplexing  it  is  not  to  be  sure 
whether  the  pedestrian  sees  you  or  not.  If  he  has 
seen  you  he  is  perfectly  safe  ; if  he  has  not,  he  may 
do  something  foolish  and  walk  right  into  you. 

8514.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  points  at 
fixed  intervals  where  the  pedestrian  could  cross  and 
where  motorists  would  be  obliged  to  hesitate  ? — That 
is  rather  a difficult  question  to  answer  as  a general 
proposition.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do  at  a number 
of  places  have  the  “ Please  cross  here  ” notices,  as 
you  know,  and  we  have  a constable  at  each  of  those 
points  so  that  the  public  can  rely  upon  having  a 
constable’s  guidance  to  get  them  across  the  point. 

8515.  I am  speaking  more  of  places  where  constables 
are  not  stationed.  You  cannot  always  have  a coiy 
stable  there  ? — Is  any  regulation  of  any  value  until 
it  has  sanctions,  unless  in  fact  you  can  convict  your 
offending  driver  if  he  offends  agamst  the  regulation  ? 

8516.  Well,  my  object  entirely  is  to  try  and  find  out 
some  practical  solution  of  this  pedestrian  problem. 
There  are  5,000  pedestrians  killed  every  year.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  way  of  arriving  at  a preventive 
measure  ? — 1 should  think  that  in  60  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  if  a reasonable  amount  of  care  were  taken  by 
the  pedestrian  the  fatality  would  not  occur. 

8517.  You  thmk  the  pedestrian  is  quite  as  much  to 
blame  as  the  motorist  ? — ^Very  often  more. 

8518.  In  what  way  ; what  does  he  do  ? What  does 
the  pedestrian  do  that  he  ought  not  to  do  ? ^According 
to  the  usage  of  this  country  the  pedestrian  is  on  the 
right  of  the  footway.  The  motorist  is  on  tho  left  of 
the  carriageway.  If  a pedestrian  steps  off  the 
pavement  on  his  right  hand  side  without  looking 
round,  he  is  frecpiently  in  front  of  a motorist  who 
cannot  avoid  Imockmg  him  down. 

8519.  If  he  wants  to  cross  the  road  what  does  he 
do  1 — He  should  turn  about  and  see  that  the  driver 
is  aware  of  his  intention,,  and  then  cross  the  road. 

8520.  If  the  driver  takes  no  notice  of  him  ? Have 
you  tried  it  ? — I am.  afraid  he  must  wait  for  a hnl  in 
the  traffic.;  Sometimes  I have  to  wait  for  a.considei- 
able  period. 

,8521.  Aad  find  nobody  will  take  any  notice  of  the 
pedestrian  ?— Not  of  the  individual  pedestrian,  a* 
number  of  x^edestrians  certainly,  and  in  fact  the  po  ice 
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Have  instructions  not  to  allow  pedestrians  to  Congre- 
gate On  the.  refuges,  or  crossing  points.  It  is  up  to  the 
police  tow  stop  the  traffic  if  a irumber  of  pedestrians 
want,  to  get  across.  ' I ■ ■ ; 

8522.  That  is  all  .very  well  where  thei'e  are 

policemen  ? — ^I  think  the  solution  is  for  the  pedestrian 
always  to  make  his  way  to  some  crossing  regulated  by 
the  police,  as  far  as  he  possibly  can.  lb  is;  not  done  at 
present.  ' ■: 

8523.  I suggest  that  you  should  have  points  for. 
pedestrians  to  cross,  and  that  they  should,  be  forbidden 
to  cross  at  other  points.  That  would  be  doing  away 
with  their  right  to  use  the  road  ? — ^Yes,  if  there  were 
prohibition  it  would  require  Parliamentary  powers. 

8524.  Would  you  hot  go  as  far  as  to  allow  the 
pedestrian  the  right  to  some  other  signal  than  fixing 
his  eye  ? — 1 am  afraid  it  would  produce  chaos  in  the 
streets..  After  all,  the  driver  of  a vehicle  cannot 
compel  the  pedestrian  ; he  can  only  give  him  warning. 

8625;  Should  not  the  pedestrian  have  the  right  to 
compel  the  driver  to  hesitate  if  he  wants  to  cross  tlie. 
road  ? — That  is  hardly  possible. 

{Lord-  Northampton)  : Would  it  not  be  rather 

difficult  if  the  pedestriair  had  the  right  to  hold  up 
traffic,  thus  causing  congestion  ? 

8526.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : That  might  be,  but 
I see  the  statement  that  5,000  pedestrians  are  killed, 
and  I see- no  solution  for  the  lorotection  of  any  of  them  ? 
— I am  afraid  it  comes  back  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
plan  for  their  protection  is  their  individual  conduct. 

(Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I cannot  take  you  any  more 
on  that. 

8527.  (Lord  Northampton)  : Mr.  TrijDp,  are, you  the 
Assistant  Secretary  at  Scotland  Yard  particularly 
interested  in  traffic .? — ^Yes,  I am  attached  to  the 
Traffic  Branch.  ■ 

8528.  Tliat  is  your  special  job  ? — ^Yes. 

8529.  You  have  prepared  this  Memorandum  in 
conjunction  with  others  under  you  who  also  have 
special  opportimities  of  judging  traffic  2 — Yes. 

8530.  I "understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  not 
got  as  far  as  deciding  what  parts  of  London  should 
have  the  35  mile  an  hour  limit  and  what  parts  should 
have  the  20  mile  .an  hour  ? — ^Yes. 

8581.  -Why  have  you  not  come  to  a decision  ? — I 
tliink  it  would  be  rather  a wasteful  dissipation  of 
energy  to.  do  so  before  we  know  whether  we  are  to  be 
allowed  to  schedule  them.  We  want  to  liiiow  whether 
we  are.  going- to  have  the  powers  before  we  define 
the  areas. 

.8532.  Your  idea  is  that  certain  streets  should  be 
marked  up  at  35  miles  an  hour,  and  other  streets 
marked  up  at  20  miles  an  hour  ? — ^It  woi"dd  rather 
work  by  marking  up  the  places  where  a 20  mile  limit 
would  apply.  , - 

8533.  The  whole  of  central  London  would  be  at 
20  miles  an  hour  and  in  the  suburbs  at  35  miles  an 
hour  ? — ^It  would  be  the  central  zone,  but  you  would 
still  have  crowded  localities  further  out — ^Woolwich, 
Edmonton  and  places  of  that  kind — where  a 35  mile 
limit  could  not  a]Dply. 

8634.  Your  object  in  imposing  tliis  speed  limit  is 
to  have  a speed  limit  which  you  can  enforce  ? — Enforce 
to  the  letter. 

8535.  Do  you  think  you  could  enforce  a speed  limit 
of  20  miles  an  hour  in  the  City  of  London  on  a Sunday 
when  the  streets  are  quite  empty  ? — ^We  do  not  deal 
■vnth  the  City,  but  of  course  we  should  exercise  discre- 
tion. 

8536.  So  that  there  would  be  cases,  whatever  the 
limit  was,  where  discretion  would  be  exercised  ? — ^It 
would  depend  on  the  factor  of  public  opinion.  If  the 
public  took  up  the  matter  as  one  for  its  protection, 
there  would  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  jceople  in 
to"wns,  even  if  the  to\vns  happen  to  be  clear,  to  drive 
at  a high  speed. 
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8537..  I understand  your  chief  idea  in  asking  for  a 
speed  limit  is  the  difficulty  of  proving  in  the-  Court 
what  is  dangerous  dri"vhig  ?— Yes. 

8538.  You.  think  that  the  two  expressions  “’dan- 

gerous driving  ” and  “ careless  dii"ving  ” may  not- 
give  the  policeman  sufficient  powers  of  dropping  on 
the  bad  driver  ? — -The.  definition  is  extremely  good 
in  principle  but  difficult  of  enforcement.  I should  say: 
that  both  are  difficult  of  enforcement.  ; 

8539.  Do  you  thurk,  there  is  any  other  substitute 
that  could  be  found  for  those  two  expressions  which 
would  enable  a policeman  to  judge  whether  a breach 
of  the  law  had  been  committed  ? — ^We  can  think  of 
nothing.  Some  fixed  and  piositive  criterion  is  wanted, , 
and  apart  from  the  chronometer  we  cannot  think  of 
anything. 

8540.  No  such  exjDression  as  “ driving  with  the. 
car  not  under  pro, per  control  ” would  meet  the  case  ? — 
That  is  a matter  that  I notice  has  been  brought  up, 
already,  and  it  has  been  considered  for  many  years^ 
now.  I have  here  the  Rejiort  of  the  Select  Committee- 
on  Motor  Traffic  of  1913,  and  a Coroner  giving 
evidence  says  : — 

“ I will  not  say  that  vehicles  were  driven  at 
excessive  speed,  but  with  a certain  amount  of 
carelessness  and  at  a speed  at  which  he  may 
think  his  vehicle  is  imder  control,  but  in  most 
cases  they  have  rrm  too  far  before  they  have 
attempted  to  pull  up  ”. 

It  comes  to  that  factor,  the  driver  thinlis  he  has 
proper  control,  but  actually  he  has  not. 

8541.  Owing  to  lack  of  judgment  ? — Yes. 

8542.  It  always  strikes,  me  that  the  only  way  of 
judging  whether  a man  is  dri"ving  dangerously  or  not 
is  for  the  policeman  to  give  a signal  to  stop..  Is  it 
possible  to  put  that  in  practice,  or  to  legislate  to 
that  effect  ? Do  you  agree  with  me  it  is  the  only 
acid  test  ? — You  can  stop  him-,  but  you  cannot  get 
him  convicted..  That  is  the  trouble. 

8543.  If  the  policeman  suddenly  orders  him  to 

stop  and  watches  the  behaviour  of  the  car  in  stopiDing, 
he  is  able  to  gather  evidence  whether  his  oar  was 
under  proper  control  or  not  ? — Theoretically  that  is 
perfectly  good,  but  it  comes  back  to  the  point  of 
conclusive  proof  in  Court  ,-  whether  that  evidence, 
taken  in  conj  miction  "with  the-  rebutting  evidence 
which  will  certainly  come,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a Magistrate.  In  our  experience,  the  answer  is 
“No”.  - ' 

8544.  (Major  Astor)  : Are  you  in  favour  , of  a 

physical  or  general  drivmg " test  ? — That  is  a very 
difficult  proposition.  The  amount  of  organisation 
that  would  be  necessary  would  probably  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefit  accruing.  It  would  be  an 
extremely  expensive  thing  to  do,  and  would  not  be 
entirely  effective  even  then.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
licensed  men — cab  and  bus  drivers — we  do,  where 
necessary,  have  a medical  test,  and  as  you  know  we 
have  an  efficiency  test  ; but  to  apply  it  to  the  general 
public  would  be  a very  big  proposition  indeed,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  while.  You  have 
there  the  question  of  the  learner.  The  learner  would 
have  to  learn  off  the  public  road. 

8545.  As  regards  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  are 
you  in  agreement  with  the  alternative  Clause  3 
which  provides  a sxjeed  limit,  followed  by  a proviso 
that  under  certain  conditions  that  speed  limit  would 
apparently  be  null  and  void  ? — That  is  a Clause  to 
which  the  Commissioner  has  not  given  his  blessing. 
It  is  a debatable  x^oint.  You  are  referring  to  the 
proviso  followmg  Clause  3,  sub-section  1 ? 

8546.  Yes. — As  I say,  the  Commissioner  has  not 
given  his  blessing  to  that. 

8547.  (Major  Salmon)  : Have  you  studied  the 

question  of  speed  limits  in  other  comitries  ? — No. 

8548.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Belgium,  Fi-ance, 
Holland,  Italy  and  Spain  they  have  no  speed  limit  ? — 
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I think  there  again  it  comes  back  to  the  question  of 
what  evidence  is  required  to  satisfy  the  Court  as 
regards  dangerous  driving. 

8549.  Therefore,  the  whole  of  your  point  is  not  so 
much  the  question  of  safety,  but  as  to  being  able 
to  get  a conviction  before  a Court.  Is  that  a fair 
interpretation  ? — I think  not.  The  point  is  that 
we  have  to  deal,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  with  the  element 
of  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled  drivers,  and 
nothing  but  a conviction  is  sufficient  to  bring  home 
to  them  the  gravity  of  their  selfish  and  rmdisciplined 
actions.  It  is  not  that  we  are  out  for  convictions  in 
the  least,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  here  that 
the  police  get  no  revenue  from  these  convictions. 
That  is  merely  a popular  misapprehension. 

8550.  I am  not  suggesting  that  you  have  any 
arriere  pens6e,  but  the  point  I wanted  to  get  at  was 
this.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a large  number 
of  accidents  in  London  where  there  is  a speed  limit  of 
20  miles  an  hour.  It  is  recognised  that  the  speed  limit 
is  20  miles  an  hour,  but  in  practice  you  do  not  prose- 
cute people  exceeding  20  miles  an  hour — that  is  a 
fact,  is  it  not — except  under  special  dangerous 
conditions  ? — Put  broadly,  that  is  the  fact. 

8551.  Now,  do  you  think  by  turning  that  20  miles 
into  35  miles  you  are  going  to  reduce  the  number  of 
accidents  that  occur  in  London  ? — The  35  would 
apply  rather  outside  London  than  in  Central  London. 

8552.  Therefore,  so  far  as  Central  London  is 
concerned,  you  would  retain  20  miles  ? — Yes. 

8553.  Therefore,  you  think  that  the  present  system 
is  so  good  that  you  do  no-t  suggest  it  should  be  altered 
in  any  way  ? — No,  I do  not  suggest  that  at  all.  I 
suggest  that  under  a limit  of  35  miles  outside  urban 
areas  and  probably  20  inside,  the  public,  if  the 
limits  were  imposed  with  their  consent,  would  learn 
such  habits  of  driving  as  would  conduce  to  the 
pubhc  safety. 

8554.  But,  Mr.  Tripp,  we  are  discussing  at  the 
moment  the  London  area,  and  within  the  London 
area  there  are  a huge  number  of  fatal  accidents. 
You  are  suggesting  no  alteration,  or  rather  you  are 
not  making  any  suggestion  for  an  alteration,  so  far 
as  a speed  limit  is  concerned.  That  is  really  not 
getting  at  the  crux  of  the  matter,  is  it  ? — There  is 
rather  a difference,  because  if  this  new  20  miles  an 
hour  limit  were  imposed  by  public  consent  under 
modem  conditions  it  would  be  enforceable  to  the 
letter,  whereas  the  20  miles  limit  at  the  present 
time  is  not  enforceable  to  the  letter.  In  fact,  as  I 
have  said,  we  do  not  take  proceedings  ordinarily 
under  30  miles  an  hour. 

8555.  As  a practical  man — ^you  have  seen  a great 
deal  of  administrative  work  of  this  kind — do  you 
seriously  think  that  you  could  enforce  a 20  miles 
an  hour  limit  without  causing  an  enormous  amount 
of  friction  with  the  public  ? — ^It  comes  back  again 
to  the  question  of  public  mandate.  If  the  public 


wanted  it  there  would  be  no  friction.  It  would 
cease  then  to  be  rather  a dashing  thing  to  break  the 
law.  There  would  be  a certain  amount  of  stigma 
attached  to  it  as  in  the  case  of  criminal  offences. 

8556.  You  are  living  imder  a rather  Utopian  idea, 
I suggest,  when  you  think  that  at  one  fell  swoop  the 
public  would  be  satisfied  to  be  prosecuted  for  exceed- 
ing a 20  miles  an  hour  limit  within  a town  because 
they  want  to  reduce  accidents.  That  is  the  effect 
of  your  suggestion,  is  it  not  ? — ^My  suggestion  brings 
it  back  every  time  to  the  factor  of  public  opinion. 
If  public  opinion  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce 
rules  which  will  bring  down  these  present  fatalities,. 
I am  afraid  the  fatalities  will  go  on. 

8557.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  the 
present  fatalities  are  not  attributable  to  a speed 
limit  of  anything  like  20  miles  an  hour  ? — -Yes.  The 
point  I have  sought  to  make  is  that  they  are  very 
largely  attributable  to  the  habits  acquired  in  fast 
driving  elsewhere.  They  are  very  largely  due  to  the 
habit  of  passing  other  vehicles,  of  cutting  in  and 
various  other  dangerous  habits. 

8558.  You  have  not  any  evidence  that  you  could 
put  before  the  Commission  that  would  really  show  they 
were  the  facts  ? — When  I mentioned  that  so  many  of 
these  accidents  were  caused  by  one  vehicle  overtaking 
the  other,  the  Chairman  immediately  said  “ That  is 
well  known  to  the  Commission.” 

8559.  It  is  quite  true  we  do  know  accidents  result 
from  that  cause,  but  one  is  so  surprised  to  hear  from 
two  bodies  like  the  National  Safety  First  Association 
and  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  that  neither  of  them 
recommend  a speed  limit  ? — My  suggestion  with 
regard  to  that  has  already  been  made,  that  they  are 
basing  their  argument  upon  what  is  in  point  of  fact 
a fallacy,  because  they  think  that  prosecutions  for 
dangerous  driving  would  be  a practical  alternative 
for  the  policeman,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  not. 

8560.  May  I suggest  this,  that  so  long  as  you  had 
a limit,  without  discussing  what  the  limit  should  be, 
it  would  meet  your  point  ? — ^A  limit  that  had  the 
respect  of  the  public. 

8561.  At  the  present  moment,  when  you  fix  20 
miles  an  hour  it  is  merely  arbitrary  ; it  could  be  25 
or  30  miles  an  hour  ? — ^Yes,  if  that  were  considered 
to  give  the  degree  of  safety  required. 

8562.  Whereas  you  suggest  35  miles  an  hour  for 
the  country,  it  might  just  as  well  be  45  miles  an  hour  t 
— Yes,  if  the  same  thing  applied ; if  everybody 
thought  it  was  safe. 

8563.  It  is  merely  a matter  of  hitting  upon  the 
right  figure  ? — Exactly. 

8564.  So  as  to  be  sure  that  the  general  public  will 
conform  to  it  as  an  unwritten  as  well  as  a written 
law  ? — ^Yes. 

( Chairman) : Thank  you  very  much. 


( The  Witness  withdrew. ) 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  18th  April,  1929. 


Pbesbnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
Majob  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.B. 

Sib  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majob  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Majob  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 


Mb.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mb.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{ Assistant  Secretary). 


Majob  Haeby  Eenest  Chapman,  O.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 


8565.  {Chairman)  : Major  Chapman,  you  are  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Kent,  and  I understand  you  are 
submitting  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  County  Chief 
Constables  Conference  ? — Yes. 

8566.  In  place  of  Colonel  Poulton,  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Berkshire,  who,  we  regret  to  hear,  is 
ill  ? — He  is  undergoing  an  operation,  I am  sorry 
to  say. 

Memo.  No.  31. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OF  THE 

County  Chief  Constables  Confebenoe. 


Majob  Habby  Eenest  Chapman,  O.B.E.,  will 
say 

1.  I am  the  Chief  Constable  of  Kent,  and  appear 
as  a Witness  on  behalf  of  the  County  Chief  Constables. 
I understand  that  the  Royal  Commission  desires  to 
ascertain  the  general  views  of  Coimty  Chief  Con- 
stables on  the  subjects  of  speed  limits  and  safety  on 
the  highway. 

Speed  Limits. 

2.  As  a result  of  a questionnaire  circulated  in 
April,  1927,  at  the  request  of  the  Home  Office  to  the 
members  of  the  Central  Conference  of  Chief  Con- 
stables, replies  were  received  from  65  Chief  Constables, 
and  the  views  expressed  were  : — • 

Number  in  favour  of  no  speed  limit  of 
any  kind  for  any  vehicle,  other  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  First  Schedule 
to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ...  37 

Number  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  a 
speed  limit  ...  ...  ...  ...  18 

3.  Many  Chief  Constables  gave  reasons  for  their 
views,  and  those  in  favour  of  abolition  of  all  speed 
limits  appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  date  for 
speed  limits  had  passed,  some  indeed  think  there  never 
should  have  been  a limit  as  many  ignorant  persons 
wrongly  think  they  can  always  drive  with  safety  up  to 
the  limit  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  driving  may  be 
dangerous  even  at  low  speeds.  Another  point  is  that 
with  the  limited  number  of  men  available  it  is  im- 
practicable to  enforce  speed  limits  fairly,  with  the 
result  that  the  considerate  driver  is  sometimes 
prosecuted  whilst  the  dangerous  driver  escapes. 
Further,  it  is  futile  to  keep  on  the  Statute  Book  a 
law  so  very  generally  disregarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opinion  of  those  Chief  Constables  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  speed  limits  is  that  the  abolition  of  speed 
limits  will  result  in  a good  deal  of  trouble  being  caused 
with  speed  or  reliability  trials  on  main  roads,  and  that 
the  retention  is  desirable  as  affording  a sort  of  sub- 
conscious check. 


4.  The  18  Cliief  Constables  who  favour  the  retention 
of  speed  limits  recommend  a maximum  limit  of  30 
to  35  miles  per  hour,  and  in  six  cases  the  views 
expressed  were  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  proviso 
printed  in  square  brackets  in  the  alternative  Clause  3 
of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

Safety  on  Highways. 

5.  I am  of  opinion  that  many  accidents  on  the  high- 
way occur  from  the  following  causes  : — 

lyriving  to  common  danger. — ^This  includes  those  who 
are  drank  or  under  the  influence  of  drink  and  are 
unfit  to  drive  a car.  As  regards  the  case  of  drunken- 
ness of  drivers,  difficulties  exist  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  definition  “ drunk,”  and  although  it 
is  often  proved  that  the  offender  was  under  the 
influence  of  drink  and  unfit  to  drive,  conviction  cannot 
be  obtained  through  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
offender  was  in  the  legal  sense  drunk. 

It  is  a real  danger  for  such  persons  to  be  on  the 
road,  and  I am  of  opinion  that,  where  the  evidence  goes 
to  prove  that  the  offender  was  under  the  influence 
of  drink  and  unfit  to  drive  a car,  he  should  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  imposed  by  Section  40  of  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act,  1925.  Section  12  of  the  Air  Navigation 
(Amendment)  Order,  1925,  S.R.  & O.  No.  1260,  rules 
such  a provision. 

Driving  to  the  common  danger  is  more  easily  proved, 
and  such  offences  would  not  be  so  frequent  if,  when 
cases  are  proved,  the  penalty  as  regards  the  suspension 
of  driving  licences  was  more  generally  imposed.  This 
is  the  one  penalty  which  is  a deterrent  to  all  classes 
of  offenders. 

6.  Reckless  and  inconsiderate  driving. — Many 
accidents  occur  tlirough  these  causes.  Included  under 
this  section  are  those  drivers  who  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  cautionsigns  or  crossroads,  also  cutting-in 
and  rounding  comers  without  slackening  speed  or 
having  the  car  under  control,  and  also  careful  entry 
from  side  roads  into  main  roads. 

7.  UyhtiAig. — ^Accidents  are  often  caused  owing  to 
bad  and  indifferent  lights,  and  sometimes  no  lights  on 
vehicles,  either  in  front  or  rear.  Now-a-days  a great 
deal  of  goods  traffic  is  on  the  roads  both  by  day  and 
largely  by  night.  Many  lorries  use  only  small  oil 
lamps  both  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  rear  light  is 
often  placed  high  up  above  the  line  of  vision.  I 
consider  that  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  should 
have  electric  or  acetylene  gas  lights. 

(a)  Bicycles. — Bicycles  with  indifferent  reflectors 
improperly  placed  on  the  rear  mudguard  are  a real 
danger  on  the  road  and  difficult  to  see,  especially  to  the 
driver  of  an  overtaking  car  wffien  a car  with  headlights 
is  approaching  at  the  same  time.  Reflectors  should 
be  of  a proper  size  in  diameter  and  efficiently  placed 
so  as  to  be  easily  seen  and  not,  as  frequently  is  the 
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case,  covered  by  the  rider’s  coat.  In  this  Comity 
454  prosecutions  were  taken  for  lighting  oHences,  in- 
addition  to  many  cautions,  dming  1928. 

(&)  Headlights. — see  some  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
power  of  headlights  for  they  are  very  useful  and 
necessary  in  overtaking  badly -lighted,  slow-moving  of 
stationary  vehicles.  The  dippnig  of  headlights  is  now 
the  rule,  and  the  courtesy  of  dimmihg  lights  by  drivers 
of  cars  when  passmg  each  other  is, growing,  and  this  I 
tliink  wiU  right  itself  ui  time.  ' ' ' 

8.  Road  right  of  waj/.-^Differences  of  opinion  on 
these  matters  often,  give  rise  to  accidents.  The  best 
rule  of  the  road  is  that  mam  road  traffic  have  the  right 
of  road,  and  that  incoming  traffic  should  give'way  and 
take  special  precautions  in  entei'ing  a mam  road. 
Wliile  main  road  traffic  should  have  the  right  of  the 
road  and  the  liabilities  for  safe  driving  should  not  be 
lessened,  yet  in  order  to  protect  them  there  should  be 
special  signs  by  day  and  night,  placed  some  distance 
on  the  side  roads  before  the  entrance  to  main  roads, 
and  a further  wliite  line  near  the  entrance  to  main 
roads  as  well. 

9.  Caution  signs. — Now  that  many  main  roads  arc 
from  their  construction  plainl3^  clear,  many  previous 
caution  signs  are  obsolete  or  rmnecessary  and  would 
be  much  more  useful  in  some  of  the  side  roads,  which, 
having  been  improved,  are  now  becoming  important 
secondary  roads  to  lines  of  traffic,  especially  now  that 
motor  bus  services  through  villages  have  increased 
so  much. 

• 10.  Motor  buses,  coaches,  etc. — The  legal  speed 
for  these  vehicles  has  been  increased  to  20  miles  per 
hour,  but  many  time-tables  go  to  show  that,  including 
stoppages  to  take  up  and  drop  passengers,  the  drivers 
must  considerably  increase  the  speed  limit  if  they  are 
to  conform  their  times  to  that  of  the  time-tables, 
and  the  Police  are  taking  special  precautions  to  check 
the  increased  speed, 

11.  Pillion  riding. — Several  accidents  occur  in  this 
respect,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  age  for  motor 
cycle  riders,  viz.,  14  years,  is  too  young.  The  driver’s 
attention  is  often  taken  off  the  road  by  conversation 
with  the  pillion  rider. 

12.  In  response  to  a request  for  the  opinions  of 
County  Chief  Constables,  replies  have  been  received 
from  45  Chief  Constables  whose  views  are  summarised 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

13.  Cause  and  frequency  of  accidents. — ^Many  reasons 
were  given  by  Chief  Con.stables  as  to  the  cause  and 
frequency  of  accidents.  ' The  main  causes  appear  to  be 
dangerous  and'  negligent  driving  of  motor  vehicles. 
Such  causes  as  incompetent  and  inconsiderate  drivers, 
dazzling  headlights,  ignorance  of  recognised  rules  of 
the  road,  cyclists  riding  abreast,  slippery  roads,  errors 
of  judgment,  roads  too  narrow,  increase  of  motor 
traffic,  roads  not  suitable  for  fast  speeds  and  traffic 
entering  main  roads  from  secondary  roads,  were  also 
put  forward. 

14.  Suggestions  as  to  preventing  accidents. — With  the 
exception  of  6 Chief  Constables,  all  were  in  favour  of 
the  control  of  traffic  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
Police. 

A very  strong  point  advanced  by  members  was  of  the 
insufficient  penalties  imposed  by  Magistrates  as  a 
deterrent  in  cases  of  driving  to  the  danger. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  penalties  should  be 
made  more  severe  for  the  first  offence  and,  in  subse- 
quent cases,  susjjension  of  licences  be  enforced. 

General. 

15.  Amongst  other  opinions  expressed  were  the 
following ; — 

(a)  Many  Chief  Constables  advocate  driving  tests. 

(&)  The  need  for  increasing  the  number  of  signs  at 
road  junctions  and  cross-roads. 

(c)  The  need  for  a recognised  rule  of  the  road  at 
junctions,  etc.  It  is  considered  that  traffic 
on  a main  road  should  have  precedence  over 
traffic  from  a secondary  road. 


[d)  The  need  for  the  improvement  of  corners  and 

■fbad  junctions. 

(e)  The  desirability  of  increasing  the  number  of 

point-duty  men. 

(/)  The  desirability  of  police  motor  patrols. 

{g)  The  need  for  the  education  of  the  public — 
particularly  pedestrians — ^in  the  principles 
of  safety. 

(h)  The  need  for  the  better  lighting  of  vehicles. 

(i)  The  .desirability  of  motor  coaches,  etc.,  being 

at  least  100  yards  apart. 


8567.  (Chairman)  : The  first  jJoint  in  your  Memo- 
I randum  relates  to  the  question  of  speed  limits 
; generally.  I understand  there  is  a division  of  opinion 
among  the  . member^ . of  your  Conference  on  this 
subject  ? — That  is  so. 

§568.  Thirty -seven  Chief  Constables  are  in  favour 
of  abolishing  the  speed  limit  altogether,  and  18  are 
in  favouf  of  the  retention  of  it  ?— That  is  so. 

8569.  May  I ask  to  which  category  you  belong 
personally  ? — I belong  to -the  former  category. 

. 8570.  Will  you  give  your  reasons  for  desiring  to 
see  the  speed  limit  abolished  altogether — not 
necessarily  , your  personal  reasons,  but  the  views 
expressed  by  those  who  take  that  view  ? — Yes. 
I think  a speed  limit  is  invidious  in  many  ways. 
If  you  have  a speed  limit  and  it  is  fixed  at  a oertain 
number  of  miles  per  hour,  the  motorist  might  think 
that  if  he  was  travelling  within  that  limit  he  would  be 
justified  at  going  at  that  pace  under  all  circumstances. 
In  my  opinion  that  is  not  so.  A man  may  be  driving 
quite  dangerously  at  10  to  12  miles  an  hour  if  he  is 
cutting  in  or  going  round  a bend.  Are  you  referring 
to  heavy  vehicles  or  to  private  cars  ? 

8571.  I was.  referring  to  what  in  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  are  called  motor  cars,  that  is,  cars  of  two 
tons  and  under  ? — That  is  chiefly  the  private  motor 
car. 

8572.  In  the  case  of  the  private  motor  car  you 
would  suggest  no  general  speed  limit,  but  what  about 
those  special  speed  limits  in  particular  areas  of  which 
we  see  so  many,  the  10  miles  an  hour  limits,  for 
example  ? — I do  not  like  them  myself. 

8673.  You  would  not  have  any  special  speed  limit  ? 
—No.  ' 

8574.  You  would  rely  entirely  on  your  powers  for 
checking  dangerous  driving  ? — Yes. 

8575.  You  think  that  is  sufficient  ? — In  my 
opinion,  yes. 

8576.  It  has  been  put  to  us  by  another  Witness 
that  -that  is  not  sufficient,  because  unless  there  is 
actually  a smash  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
conviction.  What  is  your  view  about  that  ? — I do 
not  agree; 'Sir. 

8577.  That  is  to  say  that  if  a man  is  seen  cutting  in 
at  a dangerous  corner,  or  driving  too  fast  in  a 
congested  street,  unless  he  actually  does  some  damage 
it  is  impossible  to  got  a conviction  ? — I do  not  agree 
at  all. 

8578.  That  is  not  your  experience  ? — No,  Sir. 
I have  here  my  figures  for  last  year  for  motoring 
offences — the  drunkenness  charge,  failing  to  stop,  and 
driving  in  a manner  dangerous  to  the  public.  There 
were  420  prosecutions. 

8579.  Is  this  in  the  County  of  Kent  ? — ^The  portion 
of  the  county  under  my  jurisdiction,  that  is,  excluding 
the  Boroughs.  Out'  of  those  420  oases,  368  were 
convicted,  16  were  cautioned  and  36  were  dismissed. 

8680.  Were  those  oases  where  there  had  actually 
been  a collision  ? — No. 

8681.  None  of  them  ?— Oh  yes,  some,  but  in  the 
greater  percentage  there  was  no  accident. 
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,8582.  It  was  considered:  in  the  opinion  .of  the 
policeman:  on  duty,  or  whoever  it  may  have  been,, 
that  the  motorist  was  driving  dangerously  ? — Yes. 
In  Kent,  instead  of  trapping  motorists  who  exceed 
the  speed  limit,  as  is  done  in  some  Counties,  I have 
instituted  a system  of  ha,ving  two  men  at  dangerous 
points  and  at  bridges  where  the  road  ahead  is  not 
visible.  ' If  drivers  overtake  or  go  over  that  bridge  or 
round  that  bend,  even  if  there  be  no  white  line  there 
(there  should  be  an  imaginary  white  line),  I prosecute 
them  for  driving  to  the  danger  of  the  public,  and,  as 
I say,  we  had  368  convictions  last  year. 

8583.  And  most  of  those  were  cases  where  there 
was  no  actual  smash,  but  where  you  had  the  evidence 
of  the  two  constables  ? — Not  only  that.  We  have 
had  it  from  the  two  constables  in  many  cases,  and  in 
other  cases  a motorist  who  has  seen  a case  of  dangerous 
driving  has  reported  it  to  the  police,  and  we  have 
told  him  to  lay  the  information  and  the  police  would 
render  every  assistance  they  could,  and  in  many  cases 
we  have  got  convictions. 

8584.  That  is  very  interesting.  With  regard  to  the 
minority  of  your  Conference  who  favour  a speed 
limit,  I understand  their  view  is  that  if  there  were  no 
speed  limit  there  might  be  speed  trials  on  the  main 
roads  ? — Yes. 

8585.  Have  you  had  any  indications  of  that  ? 
Ill  Kent  you  have  a lot  of  very  fine  new  main  roads  ? — 
We  have  several  trials. 

8586.  Would  you  stop  them  ? — We  do  not  stop 
reliability  trials.  We  cannot  stop  them. 

8587.  Reliability  trials,  yes,  but  they  are  not  speed 
trials.  You  can  stop  speed  trials  under  the  20  miles 
an  hour  limit,-  hut  could  you  stop  them  if  you  had 
no  speed,  limit  ? — ^Ours  are  chiefly  trials  for  motor 
cycles.  I do  not  think  we  have  had  any  trials  for 
motor  cars  ; only  for  motor  cycles. 

8588.  But  speed  trials  for  motor  cycles  would  be 
very  unpleasant  and  dangerous  things  to  meet  on  the 
road,  would  they  not  ? — ^We  do  not  allow  speed  trials. 
We  allow  reliability  trials  only. 

8589.  But  supposing  there  were  no  legal  speed 
limit,  how  could  you  stop  them  ? — Driving  to  the 
danger  of  the  public.  That  is  the  only  way.  We  have 
got  some  rather  fine  main  roads  and  motor  cycles  at 
present  go  down  those’  roads  at  50  to  60  miles  an 
hour. 

8590.  Do  you  regard  that  as  dangerous  ? — ^I  do. 

8591.  And  do  you  prosecute  them  for  that  now  ? — 

Yes,  if  I can!  ' 

,8592.  You  would,  have  to  rely  upon  those  powers 
if  there  were  nO  speed  limit  ? — Yes. 

8593.  It  is  also  stated  by  those  who  favour  a speed 
limit  that  they  consider  it  is  a sort  of  sub-conscious 
check  on  dangerous  driving.  Do  you  think  that  is 
so  ?— No,'  I do  not  think  that  myself.  I am  speaking 
for  myself,  and  personally  I do  not  think  so. 

8594.  Then  I -will  not  question  you  further  on 
opinions  you  do  not  hold  yourself.  Now  we  come  to  the 
general  question  of  safety,  and  in  your  Memorandum 
,you  speak  about  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions 
in  the  ease  of  people  drunk  in  charge  of  a,  car.  That 
difficulty  arises  owing  to  the  definition  of  the  word 
“ drunk,”  I think  ? — Yes,  and  again  speaking  person- 
ally, because  I do  not  know  what  the  views  of  the 
other  Chief  Constables  are  about  drunkenness  except 
what  I see  in  this  Memorandrun  . . . 

8595.  This  Memorandum  was  prei^ared  for  Colonel 
Poulton  ? — Yes.  My  own  idea  of  drunkemaess  agrees 
with  the  definition  that  appeared  in  the  “ Police 
Journal,”  and  that  I think  covers  the  whole  case. 
“ Drunkeimess  is  an  alteration  for  the  worse  in  an 
individual’s  .behaviour,  skill  or  judgment,  one  or 
more  of  them,  due  to  the  absorption  or  drinking  of 
alcohol.”  That  means  to  say  that  a man  rnay  be, able 
to- talk  quiie-flqently,  he  .rnay, be  able  to  walk  quite 


steadily,  but  his  judgment  has  been  affected  or  a 
little  impaired,  and  therefore  if  he  is  a car,  driver  he 
is,  drunk. 

8696.  I think  Colonel  Poulton  suggested' the  words 
“ 'Under  the  influence  of  drink  and  as  such  unfit  to 
drive  a car,”  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — He  did,  but 
“ under  the  influence  of  drink  ” is,  to  my  mind,  so 
very  vague. 

8597.  But  if  it  is  further  defined  by  putting  in 
some  words  like  “ In  consequence  imable  or  unfit  to 
drive  a oar  ” ? — Then  he  would  be  drunk. 

8598.  Then  he  would  be  drunk  for  this  purpose,  but 
he  may  not  be  drunk  for  other  purposes  ? — I mean  for 
this  purpose. 

8599.  At  all  events,  you  feel  that  some  alteration  of 
the  present  definition  is  necessary  if  you  are  to  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  getting  convictions  in  the  case  of 
this  most  dangerous  practice  ? — I do.  There  is  one 
.point  about  that.  Sir.  If  more  severe  penalties  could 
be  inflicted  by  the, Bench  when  a case  is  proved  . . . 

8600.  I dare  say  you  find  in  practice  that  fines  are 
'very  often  of  little  effect  7 — I know  in  Kent,  Sir,  that 
■with  two  different  Benches  and  two  oases  of  dangerous 
driving  similar  in  every  respect,  one  Bench  will  mfiict 
a fine  of  , 10s.  and  another  Bench  of  £5,  £10,  £15  or 
even  £20.  I went  so  far  as  to  inter-view  certain  of  the 
Benches,  and  I found  it  was  absolutely  impossible,  to 
get  uniformity. 

8601 . Even  so,  I suppose  in  the  case  of  really  danger- 
ous driving  the  best  deterrent  is  suspension  of  licence  ? 
— I think  so. 

8602.  There  is  one  other  pohit  about  suspension  of 
licence  that  I would  like  to  ask  you,  although  it  is  not 
in  y'our  Memorandum.  Do  you  find  that  people  -who 
have  had  their  licences  suspended  continue  to'  drive  ? 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  that  often  takes 
place  ? — I should  think  it  is  quite  possible.  I have 
often  thought  so.  What  is  to  prevent  a man  going 
to  some  other  area  and  getting  another  licence  7 

8603.  Of  course  if  he  continued  to  reside  m the 
same  locality  you  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  him  7 — - 
Quite  so,  but  the  motorist,  and  the  lorry  driver,  and  so 
forth,  cover  a large  area.  They  come  do-wm  from  the 
Midlands  to  our  district,  and  if  a man  who  is  convicted, 
we  wUl  say,  in  Kent,  took  out  his  licence  in  Leicester, 
and  it  is  endorsed  or  suspended,  I cannot  see  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  apply  to  another  County 
for  a licence  and  get  one. 

, 8604.  I forgot  to  ask  you  one  question  about  the 
speed  limit.  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  any  speed 
limit  in  the  case  of  the  private  car.  I Suppose  you  are 
in  favour  of  a speed  limit  for  hea-vier  vehicles  7 — That 
is  a difficult  question,  because  it  is  so  very  difficult 
to  enforce.  I am  in  favour  of  it  because  I think  the 
way  some  of  these  big  vehicles  travel  along  the  roads 
,is  most  dangerous., 

8605.  You  mean  heavy  omnibuses  and  so  on  7— 
Heavy  omnibuses,  char-a-bancs  and  lorries. 

8606.  You  would  abolish  the  speed  limit  in  their 
case  7 — I certainly  would  not.  I would  have  a speed 
limit. 

8607.  What  speed  limit  would  you  suggest  for 
them  7 — I have  suggested  a higher  limit  for  certaui 
classes  of  vehicles.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  m the 
provinces — at  least  I find  it  so,  I do  not  know  what  the 
other  Chief  Constables  find— but  after  the  Home 
-Office  Order  which  was  issued  last  September,  we, 
,,enforced  that  speed  limit  in  our  district. 

8608.  The  20  miles  an  hour  limit  7— The  20  miles 
an  hour,  and  also  the  12  and  5 miles  an  hour  limits, 
"but  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  these  beautiful  char-a- 
'bancs  with  most  wonderful  brakes,  and  imder  perfect 
, control,  at  20  miles  an  hour.  I prosecuted  them  for  the 
.first  few  months  of  this  year,  but  I have  stopped  it 
because  when  I go  to  other  areas,,  including  the 
Metropolitan  area,  I find  they  do  not  dput. 
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8609.  At  the  same  time  we  can  hardly  contemplate 
these  very  heavy  buses  tearing  about  the  country 
without  any  speed  limit  at  all  ? — No,  but  I think  20 
miles  an  hour  is  a little  bit  low.  I should  suggest 
30  miles  an  hour  for  certain  classes  of  vehicles.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  class  of  vehicle. 

8610.  And  whether  they  have  pneumatic  tyres  ? — ■ 
Entirely.  I should  not  make  a general  rule. 

8611.  Is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  that  there  are  so 
many  different  speed  limits  for  different  classes  of 
vehicles  ? — I think  it  is. 

8612.  A simpler  rule  with  fewer  categories  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  the  police  ? — It  would  make 
it  much  easier  for  us.  The  pneumatic-t5U'ed  vehicles 
with  these  very  efficient  brakes  are  much  safer  than 
the  solid-tyred  vehicles. 

8613.  You  speak  about  the  many  accidents  that 
occrrr  at  cross-roads  and  so  on.  Do  you  favour  the 
plan  that  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  many  Witnesses 
that  roads  should  be  classified  according  to  their 
importance,  and  that  traffic  on  a major  road  should 
have  precedence  over  that  on  a minor  road  ? — 
Personally  I do. 

8614.  Then  you  would  have  a very  conspicuous 
Warning  board  on  minor  roads  which  enter  main 
roads  ? — That  is  so. 

8616.  That  would  not  present  any  difficulties,  I 
take  it  ? — -I  do  not  think  so. 

8616.  There  is  another  alternative  plan,  which  is 
called  the  “ offside  ” rule.  Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  that  ? — Yes,  that  you  should  give  way  to 
traffic  coming  on  the  right.  That  was  advocated,  I 
think,  by  the  “ Daily  Mail.” 

8617.  It  was  put  forward  by  the  Automobile  Associ- 
ation. Have  you  considered  that  alternative  ? — 
Yes. 

8618.  What  is  your  view  ? — I favour  the  first,  and 
my  Assistant  favours  the  second,  so  it  is  entirely  a 
personal  matter. 

8619.  Your  Conference  is  divided  about  that  ? — 
It  is  purely  a personal  opinion. 

8620.  I take  it  whatever  rule  is  adopted  it  wordd  be 
far  better  than  having  no  rule,  as  is  the  case  now  ? — 
Absolutely. 

8621.  On  the  question  of  lighting,  I see  you  suggest 
that  accidents  often  occur  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quate lighting  on  lorries,  which,  as  we  all  Imow,  are 
very  often  lighted  with  oil  lamps  only.  Your  view  is 
that  all  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  should  have 
either  electric  or  acetylene  gas  hghts,  and  you  think 
that  would  make  for  safety  ? — Yes. 

8622.  Then  bicycles  by  law  are  supposed  to  have 
reflectors,  but  in  many  cases  the  reflectors  are  so 
placed  that  one  cannot  see  them  ? — Yes,  or  they  are 
inefficient. 

8623.  I suppose  that  difficulty  could  be  met  by  the 
Ministry  standardising  a certain  kind  of  reflector  1 — ■ 
I think  something  should  be  done  about  it.  Accidents 
frequently  occur  through  reflectors  either  being 
entirely  absent  or  being  inefficient.  I know  the  words 
are  “ Shall  have  an  efficient  reflector,”  but  they  are 
inefficient. 

8624.  My  experience  is  that  a great  many  have  not 
got  reflectors  at  all  ? — Quite. 

8626.  What  are  the  police  doing  about  that  ? — ■ 
I do  not  know  whether  I have  the  figures  for  that. 
Last  year  677  persons  were  convicted  out  of  682 
prosecutions  for  lighting  offences,  and  a great  many 
of  those  were  concerned  with  bicycle  reflectors. 
Eor  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  218  were  convicted, 

8626.  So  you  are  making  an  attempt  to  deal  with 
it  ? — ^Yes.  I have  been  pursuing  that  vigorously, 
because  I motor  a lot  myself  at  nights  and  I know 
the  difficulty. 


8627.  You  probably  also  know  the  danger  of 
blazing  headlights.  In  your  view,  what  is  the  proper 
reihedy  for  that,  dimming  or  dipping  ? — I think 
dipping.  I do  not  like  dimming. 

8628.  Dimming  means  practically  blacking  out, 
which  is  very  dangerous  ? — ^Yes. 

8629.  Dipping  simply  shortens  the  beam,  and  you 
do  not  see  so  far  ahead  ? — ^It  takes  it  out  of  the 
oncoming  driver’s  eyes. 

8630.  It  shortens  your  vision  ahead,  but  it  gives 
you  some  vision  ? — ^Yes.  Of  course  the  difficulty 
about  that  is  that  many  cars  have  neither  a dimmer 
or  a dipper.  It  is  only  the  latest  cars  that  are  so 
fitted. 

8631.  But  if  it  became  law  that  would  be  remedied 
in  time  ? — ^Yes.  There  is  another  way  of  doing  it, 
either  driving  oneself  in  dark  glasses  or  having  one 
of  those  dark  green  plates  on  the  wind-screen. 
Personally  I have  a dark  green  plate. 

8632.  AWrich  you  can  let  down  when  you  are 
drivmg  at  night  ? — Yes. 

8633.  But  the  brilliant  headlight  is  a real  danger, 
is  it  not  ? — ^It  is. 

8634.  Now  with  regard  to  caution  signs.  Is  it  your 
experience  that  thez’e  are  too  many  of  these  caution 
signs,  and  that  consequently  a great  many  motorists 
pay  no  attention  to  them  ? — They  do  not  pay  attention 
to  them  because  they  see  so  many.  Outside  the  turning 
to  a drive  which  is  used  perhaps  once  a week  you 
will  see  the  triangle  and  the  words,  “ Caution, 
concealed  drive,”  “ Drive  with  care,”  and  that  kind 
of  thing. 

8635.  You  think  it  would  be  a great  improvement 
if  a large  number  of  those  signs  were  removed  and 
the  remainder  standardised  ? — ^Yes. 

8636.  A good  many  accidents  occur  through 
pillion  riding  ? — ^A  great  many. 

8637.  It  would  be  impossible  to  stop  it,  worild  it 
not  ? — Unless  legislation  were  passed. 

8638.  That  would  not  be  very  popular  legislation  ? 

■ — ^It  would  not  be  popular.  It  is  very  dangerous, 
and  it  is  generally  the  pillion  rider  that  suffers  most. 
In  two-thirds  of  the  accidents  it  is  the  pillion  rider 
who  suffers  and  the  driver  who  escapes. 

8639.  Then  on  the  question  of  age,  the  minimum 
age  now  for  a motor  bicycle  driver  is  fourteen  ? — ■ 
Some  boys  at  the  age  of  fourteen  are  really  children. 

8640.  You  would  raise  the  age  to  what,  18  ? — 
I should  have  said  16  at  least,  preferably  17. 

8641.  The  age  for  a motor  car  is  18,,  is  it  not  ? — 17. 

8642.  And  14  for  a motor  bicycle  ? — ^Personally  I 
think  that  is  too  young. 

8643.  Do  you  think  17  too  young  an  age  to  drive 
a motor  car  ? — No,  Sir,  I do  not.  It  so  entirely 
depends  on  the  person. 

8644.  Your  view  is  that  14  is  too  young,  and  that 
the  age  limit  should  be  raised  I — ^Yes. 

8646.  Paragraph  15  (e)  ; there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  you  increased  the  number  of  ]Doint-duty  men, 
if  you  had  the  men  available,  it  would  make  for  safety? 
Yes. 

8646.  I suppose  you  have  not  tried  the  system  of 
automatic  signal  lamps  to  any  extent  ? They  are 
more  appropriate  to  towns  ? — AVe  have  only  those 
beacons  that  keep  going  on  and  off  every  second. 

8647.  A flashing  light  ? — ^Yes.  AA^e  have  no  others 
in  the  County. 

8648.  The  difficulty  of  increasing  the  number  of 
point-duty  men  is  really  the  expense  ?• — ^Yes. 

8649.  Have  you  in  Kent  made  use  of  temporary 
constables,  or  made  arrangements  with  the  R.A.C.  ? 
— ^The  A.A.  and  R.A.C.  have  been  very  good.  1 
have  approached  the  A.A.  on,  I think,  five  occasions. 
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and  asked  them  to  help  me  if  they  could  by  placing 
a man  where  I have  had  to  have  a constable,  and 
they  have  been  very  good  indeed  ; they  have  placed 
men  in  five  different  places  and  relieved  constables. 

8650.  Have  you  made  an  arrangement  with  them 
to  pay  them  ? — I have  done  nothing  like  that. 

8651.  You  have  not  established  a local  corps  of 
Traffic  Wardens,  as  some  counties  have  done  ? — No. 
In  the  summer  months  I have  got  permission  from  my 
Standing  Joint  Committee  to  take  on  fifteen  extra 
men  who  are  pensioners.  They  are  framed  men, 
they  were  policemen  and  are  now  pensioners.  This 
year  I have  got  an  addition  of  ninety  men  sanctioned 
by  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  and  approved  by 
the  Home  Office. 

8662.  A permanent  increase  of  your  Force  ? — Yes. 
I had  to  have  it.  We  have  some  very  big  main 
roads  running  down  from  London  to  Ramsgate  and 
Margate  on  the  north  and  to  Folkestone,  Hythe,  and 
so  on,  on  the  south  coast,  and  I have  had  to  call  in 
men  from  villages  two  or  three  miles  from  the  main 
roads  to  do  duty  on  those  roads  during  the  week-ends. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  extra  supply  of 
men.  The  Home  Office  went  hito  that  very  carefully 
and  they  have  sanctioned  it. 

8653.  And  do  you  supplement  that  by  arrangements 
with  the  A.A.  ? — -Yes. 

8654.  The  Memorandum  mentions  the  desirability 
of  police  motor  patrols  ; do  you  mean  police  on  cycles 
and  that  sort  of  thmg  ? — I take  it  to  mean  that.  I 
am  not  sure.  I Imow  some  comities  have  them.  My 
Chief  Superintendent  has  reminded  me  that  we  have 
in  our  Force  of  practically  seven  hundred  men  about 
three  hundred  cyclists. 

8655.  Ordinary  pedal  cyclists  ?— Yes,  but  they  are 
very  useful  on  the  roads. 

8656.  Have  you  any  police  provided  with  motor 
cycles  ? — ^Yes,  but  I do  not  use  them  as  motor  patrols. 
I do  not  use  them  for  oatohmg  motorists,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  for  .the  detection  of  crime  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  cars  that  have  been  stolen  and  that  khid 
of  thing. 

8657.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
bring  forward  ? — I should  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  two  posters  I have  found  very  useful  in  helping  me 
with  the  jiublic.  They  are  very  small.  [Posters 
handed  in.)  One  is  for  pedestrians  and  deals  with 
walking — they  walk  so  carelessly — and  the  other  is 
asking  the  pedestrian  who  happens  to  be  at  a corner 
to  use  his  commonsense  and  to  help  the  motorist. 
In  Kent  w"e  have  found  it  has  been  most  effective.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a loiterer  at  the  corner  of  a street 
he  looks  round  and  signals  to  approaching  drivers  to 
come  on  one  way  or  the  other.  We  find  that  very 
effective,  and  it  has  been  a great  help  to  us. 

8658.  Your  point  is  that  what  is  really  required  is 
propaganda  and  education  of  pedestrians  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  general  public  ? — Yes.  There  is  one  other 
point  upon  which  we  want  help,  and  I think  other 
counties  also,  and  that  is  as  to  the  rule  when  a man 
is  riding  one  horse  and  leading  another  one.  It  has 
been  the  unwritten  law  ever  since  I can  remember, 
that  when  you  ride  one  horse  and  lead  another  you 
should  always  go  on  what  we  call  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road,  which  is  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  But 
accidents  occur.  A motorist  coming  round  a left- 
hand  bend  is  naturally  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road,  and  he  meets  two  horses  on  the  same  side  ; 
he  has  no  time  to  pull  up.  The  man  generally  rides 
with  his  left  hand  and  leads  with  the  right. 

8659.  The  idea  being  that  the  led  horse  should  be 
on  the  near  side  ? — Surely  he  could  ride  with  his  right 
and  lead  with  his  left  hand.  We  have  had  accidents 
due  to  that. 

8660.  It  is  an  old  custom  which  dates  from  pre- 
motor days.  I quite  see  the  point  ? — ^We  have  had 
accidents  and  another  cormty  wrote  to  me  and 
enquired  whether  we  had  had  any  accidents,  and 
what  we  were  doing  about  it. 


[Chairman)  : We  will  make  a note  of  that. 

8661.  [Lord  Northampton)  : Major  Chapman,  I was 
very  much  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  your  policy 
with  the  police  in  your  county.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  any  other  counties  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
way  of  setting  patrol  police  at  dangerous  points  instead 
of  on  straight  portions  of  the  road  ? — I do  not  know 
that  I can  answer  that. 

8662.  You  have  not  heard  others  talking  of  the  same 
thing  ? — I think  they  must  do  it.  I do  not  think 
I am  so  unique  as  to  be  the  only  Chief  Constable  to 
do  it  in  order  to  check  dangerous  driving. 

8663.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  suggestion  that 
has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  police  might  sometimes 
test  whether  a car  is  being  dangerously  driven  or  not 
by  suddenly  ordering  it  to  stop  and  seeing  what  the 
result  of  that  order  is  on  the  car  ; whether  it  skids,  or 
how  long  it  takes  to  stop  ? — I have  never  thought  of 
that. 

8664.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  idea  ? 
If  a pohceman  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a car  is 
dangerously  driven  or  not,  it  would  not  do  anybody 
any  harm  if  he  simply  ordered  it  to  stop.  Do  you 
think  that  would  be  resented  by  the  motoring  public  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  it  would.  I will  make  a note  of 
that. 

8665.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  oases  of 
careless  and  dangerous  driving  could  be  dealt  with  more 
easily  by  putting  in  the  expression  “ the  oar  being 
under  control  ”.  It  seems  to  me  you  can  define 
whether  a car  is  under  control  or  not  easier  than 
you  can  define  whether  it  is  being  driven  dangerously 
or  carelessly  ? — A car  can  be  driven  dangerously  and 
it  can  be  driven  carelessly  and  it  can  be  still  under 
control.  Do  you  not  think  so  ? 

8666.  No,  I cannot  agree  with  that.  If  it  is  under 
perfect  control  then  it  cannot  be  dangerous  or  guilty 
of  carelessness  ? — Take  the  case  of  a motorist  going 
round  a bend  ; he  has  got  the  car  under  perfect 
control,  but  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  if 
anything  came  round  that  bend.  He  is  driving 
dangerously,  but  he  has  got  his  car  imder  control 
though  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

8667.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Do  you  think 
anything  could  be  done  to  control  pedestrians  in  the 
way  they  walk  on  the  road  ; to  make  them  walk,  as 
has  been  suggested,  on  that  side  of  the  road  which 
meets  the  traffic  ? I see  that  is  stated  in  this  poster. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  his  Memorandum  by  one 
Witness  who  is  to  appear  this  afternoon  that  where 
there  are  footpaths  it  should  be  made  obligatory  on 
pedestrians  to  keep  to  the  footpath  and  not  walk  on 
the  road.  Do  you  thuds  that  would  be  resented  by 
the  general  public  ? — I do  not  see  why  it  should  be. 
The  pathway  is  for  pedestrians  and  the  road  is  for 
vehicles,  though  the  pedestrian  has  the  right  of  the 
road  as  well.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  resented. 

8668.  [Chairman)  : Is  not  the  difficulty  that  very 
often  where  there  is  a footway  it  is  very  rough  and 
uncomfortable,  whereas  the  road  is  beautifully 
smooth  ? — Yes. 

8669.  Would  it  not  be  a solution  if  local  authorities 
made  up  their  footpaths  so  that  they  were  as  comfort- 
able as  the  road  ? — I think  that  would  meet  the 
difficulty. 

8670.  [Lord  NoHhampton)  : In  France,  for  example, 
they  have  a bicycle  track  about  a foot  wide  alongside 
the  main  roads,  which  camrot  be  a very  expensive 
thing  to  make.  Would  not  that  be  used  in  England 
by  cyclists  ? — If  it  were  made  for  their  use  it  would  be, 
and  it  would  be  a godsend  to  the  motorist  to  get  them 
off  the  roads.  Two  or  three  cyclists  riding  abreast  and 
wobbling  about  constitute  a very  dangerous  pro- 
position. I have  had  sometimes  to  slow  down  to 
four  or  five  miles  an  hour  in  order  to  make  certain  they 
have  steadied  themselves,  and  I have  sounded  my 
hooter  before  overtaking  them. 
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8671.  I suppose  in  England  the  cycling  traffic  is  too 
hea-vy  to  be  satisfied  -with  any  track  less  than  six  or 
eight  feet  -wide  ? — I should  think  it  required  that. 

8672.  As  -wide  as  the  ordinary  footpath  ? — It 
■would  require  six  or  eight  feet. 

8673.  Then  have  you  any  views  about  the  passing 
of  trams  by  motor  oars  ? I do  not  know  what  the  law 
is  at  the  present  moment.  I do  not  think  a car  is 
allowed  to  pass  a tram  on  the  off  side  ? — I think  it 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I believe  in 
the  Metropolitan  area  yoir  must  overtake  a tram  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  if  the  tram  is  at  a halt. 

(Chairman)  : The  law  does  vary. 

8674.  (Lord  Northampton)  : But  the  national  law  is 
that  you  may  not  pass  on  the  off  side.  When 
overtaking  you  must  pass  between  the  pavement  and 
the  tram,  yet  the  police  encomage  the  motorist  to 
pass  on  the  off  side  ? — I am  afraid  I cannot  answer 
that,  because  I do  not  know.  I have  very  little 
to  do  with  trams  in  my  county  area.  I have  no 
trams  at  all  except  in  Chatham. 

8675.  So  you  have  no  experience  of  people  getting 

0 ff  trams  ? — I do  know  about  that. 

8676.  Do  you  think  it  is  a wise  provision  that 
motorists  should  be  made  to  stop  ? — I think  it  is  a 
wise  pro-vision  that  they  should  stop  while  the  tram 
is  setting  do-wn  passengers. 

8677.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  •.  Have  you  ever  considered 
the  question  of  tests  for  drivers  before  they  are 
licensed  to  drive  ? — I have  considered  the  question, 
but  I do  not  think  it  is  a police  job.  I do  not  see  how 
the  police  could  undertake  to  examine  the  enormous 
number  of  applicants  for  dri-vtng  licences.  We  would 
want  a large  body  of  men. 

8678.  I see  in  paragraph  15  that  many  Chief 
Constables  advocate  driving  tests.  Can  you  tell  us 
on  what  grounds  they  advocate  them  ? — I am  afraid 

1 cannot. 

8679.  You  tell  me  you  have  considered  it.  What 
are  your  own  personal  -views  about  it  ? — I think  there 
should  be  dri-ving  tests. 

8680.  Before  a man  is  licensed  to  drive  ? — He  should 
have  some  test. 

8681.  To  give  e-videnoe  of  ability  to  drive  ? — I 
think  so,  but  I do  not  think  it  should  be  a police  job. 
In  Kent,  the  County  CormcU  natmally  issue  the 
licences  and  so  forth. 

8682.  (Chairman)  : You  think  it  should  be  a job 
for  the  hcensing  authority  ? — Quite  so. 

8683.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : You  are  in  favour  of  it  ? 
— I am  in  favour  of  it.  I have  seen  men  on  the  road 
who  should  never  have  had  a licence  to  drive  at  all. 

8684.  (Major  Salmon)  ; Have  you  had  any  experi- 
ence -with  mechanical  signalling  ? — None  at  all. 

8685.  Where  you  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
police  force  on  account  of  the  extent  of  your  new 
roads,  do  you  think  that  economy  might  be  achieved 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  signals  ? — I do  not 
think  we  have  the  places. 

8686.  (Chairman):  It  is  rather  a matter  for  to-wns  ? 
— It  is  more  for  to-wns  and  we  have  only  two  busy 
to-wns,  Chatham  and  Gillingham.  Gillingham  is  the 
larger,  68,000  ; Chatham,  60,000  ; but  it  would  be 
impossible  in  Chatham  where  the  Military  Road  and 
the  Railway  Street  meet.  The  carriageway  is  so  very 
narrow  that  if  a mechanical  signalling  apparatus  were 
erected  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  traffic.  There 
is  only  just  room  for  the  policeman,  and  he  has  to 
move  each  time  he  alters  the  traffic. 

8687.  Have  you  made  any  study  of  mechanical 
signalling  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have.  I have 
read  about  it,  but  I have  not  studied  it. 

8688.  You  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
any  parts  of  the  country  where  it  has  been  introduced  ? 
— -I  have  not. 


8689.  Neither  abroad  nor  at  home  ? — I have  seen 
them  abroad,  in  Paris. 

8690.  You  do  not  thinlt  that  would  work  in  your 
own  area  ? — Not  in  my  o-wn  area.  I think  they  would 
be  excellent  in  some  of  the  bigger  to-wns,  but  it  would 
be  no  use  to  me.  There  are  nine  Boroughs  in  Kent 
with  which  I have  no  concern.  Ramsgate,  Mai'gate, 
Dover  and  Folkestone  are  all  Boroughs. 

8691.  You  have  some  important  cross-roads  ? 

Very. 

8692.  Wiry  should  not  mechanical  signalling  be 
used  in  that  connection  ? Would  it  not  be  worth  a 
trial  to  test  it  ? — ^Perhaps  it  would. 

8693.  Are  your  men  specially  trained  for  regulating 
traffic  ? — Yes. 

8694.  Do  they  all  go  through  the  same  training  'i — 
Yes. 

8695.  By  experts  ? — By  an  expert.  We  have  two 
instructors  at  headquarters.  They  go  through  a course 
from  about  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks,  and  we  take  the 
East  Sussex  police  and  train  them  as  well. 

8696.  Is  it  the  common  practice  for  Chief  Con- 
stables to  have  a system  for  trainuig  ? — Yes,  I think 
the  Home  Office  are  quite  keen  that  the  smaller  forces 
should  send  their  men  away  to  the  bigger  forces  for 
training  where  they  have  means  of  doing  so.  Birming- 
ham takes  in  a large  number  of  police  force  recruits. 
We  always  take  in  the  East  Sussex  men. 

8697.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : I was  rather  interested  m 
your  suggestion  to  alter  the  definition  of  drimlmmaess. 
You  say  if  the  man’s  judgment  or  skill  is  impaired  ? — 
Yes. 

8698.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  speaks  fluently 
or  walks  steadily  ? — I think  the  actual  words  in  the 
“ Police  Journal  ” were  “ drunkenness  is  an  alteration 
for  the  worse  in  an  individual’s  behaviour,  judgment 
and  skill.”  I thinlr  those  are  the  words.  I put  them 
do-wn  because  I thought  it  was  such  a very  good 
definition.  “ One  or  more  of  them  due  to  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol.” 

8699.  The  point  I had  rather  in  mind  was  this. 
Supposmg  he  is  talldng  fluently  and  walking  steadily, 
how  would  you  prove  the  other  matters  ? Are  they  not 
rather  difficult  to  prove  ? — Very  ; I quite  agree.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove.  A man  might  be  able  to 
talk  fluently  and  walk  steadily,  but  he  might  have 
had  so  much  alcohol  that  his  judgment  was  impaired, 
especially  in  driving.  He  would  take  a risk  he  would 
not  have  done  had  he  not  had  that  alcohol. 

8700.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  ? — It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove. 

8701.  The  more  fluently  he  talked  the  stronger 
might  be  the  e-vidence  of  drunkenness,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  ? — I quite  agree,  but  that  is  my 
definition.  Of  course,  we  always  have  a doctor  in  the 
case. 

8702.  I think  you  said  you  employed  fifteen  pen- 
sioners on  special  point  duty  ? — Last  year.  Not 
only  on  point  duty,  but  at  seaside  places  like  Whit- 
stable  whose  population  in  the  winter  is  about  .'5,000 
and  is  28,000  in  the  summer.  We  camiot  cope  with 
those  places  with  our  ordinary  force,  and  we  have  had 
sanction  to  employ  so  many  extra  men  and  we  send 
them  to  different  places. 

8703.  They  are  employed  for  motor  traffic  ? ■ 
Mostly. 

8704.  Do  you  engage  them  as  temporary  con- 
stables ? — Yes,  temporary  for  the  six  months  in  the 
year,  April  to  October. 

8706.  Do  you  put  them  into  uniform  ? — Yes. 

8706.  I was  going  to  suggest  if  they  were  not  in 
uniform,  while  effective  as  signallers  they  would  not 
be  able  to  perform  any  other  duty  ? — They  have  the 
full  powers  of  the  police.  They  are  police. 
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8707.  {Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  : In  giving  your  reasons 
for  not  being  in  favour  of  a speed  limit,  you  said  that 
motorists  would  feel  that  while  they  were  driving 
within  a speed  limit,  if  there  was  one,  they  would  be 
quite  all  right,  and  that  in  itself  would  be  rather 
dangerous.  You  do  not  consider  that  to  be  a satis- 
factory condition  of  affairs  ? — No. 

8708.  If  the  speed  limit  was  abolished  would  it  not 
be  the  case  that  motorists  would  feel  they  were  right 
whatever  speed  they  were  driving  at  ? — I think  it  is 
then  a question  of  dangerous  driving  and  careless 
driving.  You  can  drive  quite  dangerously  at  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

8709.  Do  you  suggest  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the' 
motorist  would  change  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
safety  of  the  public  if  there  were  no  speed  hmit  ? 
I am  taking  your  first  point.  You  suggested  as  long 
as  he  was  within  the  limit,  whatever  it  might  be,  he 
would  feel  he  was  all  right  however  he  might  be  driv- 
ing. I am  suggesting  to  you  that  if  the  speed  limit 
were  abolished  and  the  driver  had  it  in  his  mind  that 
it  did  not  matter  at  what  speed  he  travelled,  it  would 
rather  increase  the  danger  ? — I 'do  not  think  so 
myself. 

8710.  You  do  not  agree  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

8711.  You  obtained  quite  a number  of  convictions 
for  dangerous  driving  ? In  connection  with  any  of 
them  was  the  question  of  the  speed  they  were  travelling 
at  one  of  the  elements  taken  into  consideration  ? — 
I think  that  very  often  came  in. 

8712.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  in  certain 
cases  of  dangerous  driving  the  speed  at  which  the 
car  was  driving  would  constitute  the  element  of 
danger  ? — -Yes. 

8713.  Would  you  further  agree  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  police  should  be  possessed  of 
powers  which  would  make  it  fairly  easy  for  them  to 
check  motoring  offences  ? — Yes. 

8714.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a good  thing  to  be  able 
to  go  into  Court  and  have  a case  dismissed  on  some 
technical  point  ? — No. 

8716.  Is  there  not  a danger,  in  the  absence  of  a 
speed  limit,  that  a lawyer  might  show  that  a man  was 
a very  able  driver,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  going  at  a 
high  speed  would  constitute  no  danger  ? Would  not 
that  in  itself  make  it  difficult  for  the  police  to 
control  ? — I do  not  think  so.  You  have  to  take  each 
case  on  its  merits.  A man  going  at  a very  high  speed 
may  be  driving  quite  safely  and  only  a danger  to 
himself  if  the  tyre  bursts.  There  are  places  on  oiir 
roads  where  you  might  almost  race,  down  towards 
Thanet  for  example.  But  a man  might  be  driving  at 
a far  less  speed,  say  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  be 
driving  quite  dangerously,  and  another  man  might  be 
driving  at  forty -five  miles  an  hour  quite  safely. 

8716.  I have  in  mind  the  cases  where  the  element  of 
danger  in  the  driving  of  the  motorist  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  occurred  would  be  the  speed  at 
which  he  is  travelling.  You  agree  that  is  a possibility  ? 
— ^Yes. 

8717.  I am  asking  you  whether  as  Chief  Constable 
you  would  feel  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  that  class 
of  offence  in  a Court,  in  a ease  where  speed  was  the 
element  of  danger  but  where  there  is  no  law  to 
prevent  him  travelling  at  any  speed  he  likes  ; whether 
that  would  not  complicate  the  case  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

8718.  I take  it  you  are  in  favour  of  the  white  line  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

8719.  I suppose  it  is  true  to  assiune  that  white  lines 
are  drawn  either  in  very  narrow  parts  of  the  road  or 
street  or  on  bends  ? — Yes. 

8720.  Wotdd  you  agree  that  no  car  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stop  on  a white  line  ? — Yes. 

8721.  (Mr.  Montague)  : You  stated  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Smith  just  now  that  a man  going  at  a very  high 
speed  may  be  driving  quite  safely  ? — In  regard  to  the 
public.- 


8722.  I was  going  to  ask  exactly  what  you  meant 
by  that.  You  made  a comparison  between  a very 
high  speed  and  the  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  so 
you  mean  a motorist  going  at  over  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  probably  considerably  over,  may  be  driving 
quite  safely  or  of  comse  may  not.  Now  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  safety  of  the  public,  do  you  think 
that  statement  really  will  bear  close  consideration  ? — 
Inasmuch  as  ? 

8723.  I know  some  parts  of  the  Dover  Road. 
Do  you  really  think  that  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  use 
the  Dover  Road  as  a pedestrian  might  legitimately 
desire  to  use  it,  and  yet  motorists  driving  well  over 
thirty  miles  an  horn  may  be  considered  as  driving 
quite  safely  ? Would  not  the  safety  of  that  driving 
really  be  at  the  expense  of  my  enjoyment  of  my 
walking  ? — No,  Sir.  I will  tell  you  what  I meant 
when  I said  that.  If  you  know  Kent  you  will  know 
there  are  certain  parts  of  Kent  where,  very  often, 
you  can  see  perfectly  straight  for  four,  five  or  six 
hundred  yards  or  more  down  the  road,  when  you  are 
going  to  Thanet,  or  on  the  Dover  Road  from  Canter- 
bury to  Dover  for  example.  I say  a man  could  drive 
at  sixty  miles  an  hour  and  hurt  nobody  but  himself 
or  the  occupants  of  his  car,  because  he  could  see  a 
rabbit  on  the  road  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away. 
Do  you  follow  me  ? It  is  perfectly  safe  to  the  general 
public  if  there  is  no  general  public  there,  as  so 
frequently  happens.  If  there  is  anybody  on  the  road 
it  is  not  safe. 

8724.  Take  the  road  you  refer  to,  surely  the 
greater  part  of  that  road  is  just  a road  without 
ordinary  pathways  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

8725.  The  greater  part  of  it  ? — Quite  so. 

8726.  Can  you  say  the  public  have  free  use  of  that 
road  without  a very  considerable  amount  of  mental 
concentration  being  required  in  using  the  road  in 
speeds  of  that  kind,  even  if  they  can  see  a long 
distance  ahead  ? Why  should  I,  as  a pedestrian, 
with  my  family  and  with  a certain  amount  of 
responsiloility  and  so  forth,  looking  after  children 
perhaps,  why  should  I be  forced  every  few  minutes 
to  go  right  to  the  side  of  the  road  against  the  hedge 
and  worry  about  oncoming  traffic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  knows  when  some  emergency  may  not 
arise,  a child  might  wander  a little  bit  away  ; why 
should  a pedestrian  be  subjected  to  that  continual 
concentration  of  mind  ? — I do  not  think  you  quite 
followed  what  I meant.  I mean  to  say  this,  if  a road 
were  perfectly  open  I see  no  danger  to  the  public. 
When  I say  perfectly  open  I mean  with  nothing  on  it. 
When  there  is  nothing  on  the  road  I see  no  danger  to 
the  public  in  a motorist  driving  at  what  pace  he  likes. 
Directly  you  get  the  public  on  the  roads  and  there  is 
any  likelihood  or  chance  of  danger,  then  it  is  not  right 
to  go  at  that  pace. 

8727.  Along  such  roads  there  are  frequent  cottages 
and  little  outposts  of  villages  ? — Then  it  is  not  right 
to  go  at  that  pace. 

8728.  So  for  all  practical  purposes  the  idea  of  a 
speed  so  high  as  to  make  thirty  miles  an  hour  a 
reasonable  antithesis,  the  idea  of  such  a speed  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  hardly  admissible.  It  would 
be  a very  exceptional  case.  Would  you  think  merely 
admitting  a ease  like  that  would  be  a serious  argument 
against  the  speed  limit  for  practical  purposes  ? — I do- 
not  quite  follow  you. 

8729.  My  point  is  this.  From  the  answers  to  my 
questions  it  seems  to  me  you  suggest  that  this  phrase 
of  yours,  a man  going  at  a very  high  speed  may  be 
driving  quite  safely,  applies  to  the  very  exceptional 
circumstances  ? — It  does. 

8730.  That  being  the  case,  do  you  think  those  few 
exceptional  circumstances  reaUy  stand  as  serious 
argument  against  a general  practical  speed  limit  ? 
Need  they  be  considered  ? — No,  they  need  not. 

8731.  There  may  be  a case  for  a speed  limit  even 
apart  from  the  fact  there  are  long  stretches  of  open 
highway  ? — I do  not  agree  with  a speed  limit. 
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8732.  You  do  not  on  its  own  merits  ? — No. 

8733.  I have  heard  the  phrase  very  frequently  in 
evidence  and  I am  not  a motorist.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  meant  by  “ road  sense  ” as  distinguished 
from  “ability  to  drive”? — ^Yes,  I think  I can. 
Road  sense  I take  it  means  to  have  judgment. 
Supposing  you  are  going  down  a hill  and  there  is  a 
hill  rising  at  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a stationary 
vehicle  at  the  bottom  and  a oar  is  coming  towards 
you  from  the  top  of  the  other  hill.  Road  sense  will 
tell  you  at  once  whether  you  have  time,  without 
incurring  any  risk,  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
car  and  to  pass  that  stationary  vehicle  before  the 
oncoming  car  is  within  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of 
you.  If  there  is  any  doubt  you  slow  down  and  pull 
up  behind  it.  That  is  road  sense. 

8734.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  practical  in 
any  test  for  drivers  to  include  such  fortuitous  happen- 
ings ? — ^No. 

8735.  Have  you  any  experience  in  the  coa.stal 
towns  of  Kent  of  the  parking  problem  ? — No,  none. 
Dover,  Folkestone,  Margate,  Ramsgate,  are  all 
Boroughs.  I have  nothmg  to  do  with  them.  The 
only  places  I have  to  do  with  on  the  coast  are  Herne 
Bay,  Broadstairs  and  Deal.  I have  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  parking  in  Deal.  The  big  towns 
on  the  coast  are  not  mine.  There  are  nine  Boroughs 
in  Kent  which  have  nothmg  to  do  with  me. 

8736.  Is  there  not  a problem  of  that  character  at 
Heme  Bay  ? — ^Yes,  but  we  have  got  over  the  difficulty 
aU  right. 

8737.  How  ? — ^The  Inspector  there  has  seen  the 
Council  and  has  a place. 

8738.  Is  that  a publicly  controlled  place  ? — ^Yes. 

8739.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : The  white  line  at  the 
present  moment  is  not  statutory  ? — ^No. 

8740.  There  is  no  offence  punishable  at  law  if  a 
man  goes  over  the  white  line  ? — ^No. 

8741.  Would  you  make  the  white  line  statutory 
in  any  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so,  because 
■you  are  driving  to  the  danger  if  you  go  over  that 
imaginary  white  line.  There  ought  always  to  be  a 
white  line  in  your  mind’s  eye  rormd  every  bend  ; 
there  should  be  to  every  careful  motorist.  There 
is  always  a white  line  in  his  eye  on  the  road. 

8742.  Where  there  is  a prosecution  for  dangerous 
driving  and  there  was  no  white  line,  do  you  think 
the  absence  of  a white  line  might  be  put  forward  as 
a defence  ? — It  would  not  hold. 

8743.  If  a white  line  were  statutory  and  there  were 
no  white  line,  a motorist  summoned  for  dangerous 
driving  through  neglecting  the  imaginary  white 
line  might  put  forward  the  defence  that  there  was  no 
white  line  ? — He  might. 

8744.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  the  compulsory 
white  line  ? — ^Not  of  making  it  statutory.  I am  only 
speaking  from  my  o-wn  point  of  view,  not  for  the 
other  Chief  Constables. 

8745.  You  are  in  favo-ur,  I understand,  of  certain 
speed  limits  for  certain  categories  of  vehicles  ? — ^Yes. 

8746.  AVherever  you  have  a speed  limit  you  must 
have  some  means  of  enforcing  it  ? — ^Yes. 

8747.  Hitherto  the  only  means  of  enforcing  it  has 
been  a trap  ? — ^Yes. 

8748.  And  it  has  only  been  possible  in  places 
where  a man  could  open  out,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
un-English  ; you  catch  a man  when  there  is  no 
danger  ? — ^Yes. 

8749.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  means  ? — ^Yes, 

I have  done  it  myself.  I have  been  in  my  O'wn  car 
with  my  chauffeur  and  I do  not  like  it.  It  must  be 
done,  but  I do  not  like  it. 

8750.  We  have  been  told  that  one  Chief  Constable 
gets  over  the  difficulty  by  having  a policeman  on  a 


motor  cycle  riding  abreast  of  the  oar,  registering  the 
speed,  and  then  getting  on  hi  front  and  stopping 
the  ear.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? — I do  not 
like  it ; perhaps  it  is  prejudice.  As  a matter  of  fact 
I had  two  prosecutions  ; I am  not  gohig  to  mention 
the  Division.  In  one  the  motorist  was  defended  by 
a solicitor.  It  was  a big  bus,  and  the  solicitor  at 
once  jiunped  up  and  said,  “Mr.  Chief  Constable, 
you  have  been  breaking  the  law  yourself,”  and  I 
said  “ I was,  but  it  is  a different  thmg  if  I hint 
myself  ; this  man  had  been  paid  to  take  passengers 
with  safety  from  one  place  to  another.”  That  is 
what  one  is  liable  to  from  the  Bench  if  one  breaks 
the  law  oneself. 

8751.  Whatever  speed  limits  you  impose,  however 
restricted  they  are,  you  still  have  this  difficulty  of 
enforcing  them  ? — Yes. 

8752.  Whereas  on  a matter  of  dangerous  driving  you 
can  prove  that  ? — ^Yes. 

8753.  And  you  say  you  have  found  no  difficulty 
in  gettmg  convictions  for  dangerous  driving  ? — ^No. 
My  only  grievance  , about  that  is  the  inecxuality  of 
the  pimishment  inflicted.  Out  of  420  prosecutions 
last  year  for  dangerous  driving  only  36  were  dismissed. 

8754.  And  they  were  not  oases  in  which  an  accident 
happened  ? — Some  were. 

8755.  That  is  the  point  that  has  been  ijut  to  us. 
If  an  accident  actually  happens  and  there  is 
damage  to  limb  or  loss  of  life,  then  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  prove  dangerous  driving,  but  where  it  was  only 
an  hyjjothesis  that  a man  was  driving  to  the  danger 
of  the  public  and  an  accident  might  have  hapj)ened. 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a conviction  ? — I have  not  experi- 
enced that.  I can  give  a case  analogous  to  many 
others.  That  is  in  a particular  place  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  going  round  a bend  and  over  a hill.  I have 
two  men  at  the  top  there  at  busy  times,  and  we  have 
had  many  cases  where  motorists  have  overtaken  just 
before  the  brow  of  the  hill.  If  the  constable  had  not 
been  there  to  stop  the  traffic  coming  on  its  legitimate 
side  so  as  to  allow  the  offender  to  go  through  there 
would  have  been  an  accident.  There  was  no  accident 
because  the  constable  was  there,  but  he  at  once 
signals  to  the  other  man  to  stop  the  car  which  has 
been  the  offender,  and  particulars  are  taken  and  a 
conviction  is  nearly  always  obtained. 

8766.  Was  the  constable  fortified  by  the  evidence 
of  civilians  ? — In  some  cases  yes,  in  other  cases  no  ; 
it  is  not  necessary. 

8767.  I was  thinking  of  the  Magistrate  who  heard 
the.  case.  Benches  do  not  like  to  convict  purely  on 
the  statement  of  a constable  ? — There  are  two 
constables.  We  never  have  it  on  one. 

8758.  Then  on  the  C(uestion  of  the  car  stopping 
within  the  white  line,  there  is  also  the  point  of  motors 
stopping  on  dangerous  corners.  I was  driving  to 
the  station  yesterday  and  a car  was  dra'wn  up  on 
the  corner  which  prevented  my  driver  or  me  from 
seeing  what  was  commg  round.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  legislation  against  that  ? — Certainly  I would. 

I think  it  is  most  dangerous. 

8759.  In  regard  to  the  speed  limit  for  certain 
classes,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  help  if  there  was 
a regulation  that  all  categories  of  vehicles  which  were 
under  a speed  limit  should  have  that  limit  pahited  in  a 
prominent  and  easily  recognised  place  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  useful. 

8760.  At  present  you  cannot  see  it  imless  the  oar  is 
stationary  ? — -And  it  is  generally  covered  with  mud. 

8761 . If  it  were  put  so  that  everybody  could  see  ? — 

I think  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

8762.  It  would  help  the  constable  ? — Quite  so. 

8763.  I want  now  to  go  to  the  question  of  “ drunk 
in  charge.”  You  would  agree  that  the  words  “ drunk 
in  charge  ” in  the  Statute  are  'unfortunate.  Let  me 
give  you  a case  I had  to  decide.  A man  stopped  at  a 
refreshment  house,  had  some  refreshment  and  drove 
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away.  He  thought  he  was  corning  over  stupid  so  he 
drew  into  a side  turning,  stopped  his  oar  and  went  to 
sleep.  He  was  awakened  by  the  constable  and 
charged  with  being  “ drunk  in  charge.”  He  was,  but 
he  had  done  everything  a man  could  do  ? — Then  it  is 
unfortunately  worded.  I have  never  heard  of  a case 
like  that. 

8764.  I think  you  will  a^ee  as  a rule  it  is  the 
Doctor  who  is  the  weak  link  in  the  evidence.  Let  me 
give  you  another  case.  A man  was  obviously  dnmk. 
The  Doctor’s  certificate  was  “ Under  the  influence 
of  drink  and  unfit  to  drive  a motor  car.”  The  Learned 
Clerk  said  he  was  not  drunk  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Statute,  though  he  was  obviously  drunk  and  he  was 
let  off  ? — I quite  agree.  I think  it  wants  altering. 

8765.  Then  you  were  referring  to  the  inequahties 
of  the  sentences  given  by  different  Benches  ? — Yes. 


8766.  I suppose  the  provision  lately  made  that 
wherever  “ drunk  in  charge  ” is  proved  it  should 
also  carry  with  it  a suspension  of  licence  is  some 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  get  over 
that  inequality  ? — I daresay.  You  are  a Magistrate 
and  you  will  know  that  on  the  different  Benches  there 
is  a vast  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what  sen- 
tence should  be  inflicted. 


8767.  I am  glad  to  say  that  in  my  county  there  is 
not.  As  far  as  I know  every  Bench  has  absolute 
discretion  to  deal  with  a case  on  its  merits,  but  we  do 
have  some  level  to  which  we  as  nearly  as  possible 
conform.  Now  referring  to  bicycles  and  riding  abreast, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  cychsts  to  any  number 
riding  abreast  ? — Yes,  obstruction. 


8768.  Apart  from  that  ?— Apart  from  that,  none. 

8769.  When  you  have  four  or  five  cyclists,  as  you 
may  see  any  time  along  the  Bath  Road,  perhaps  when 
factory  hands  are  going  home  at  dusk,  it  is  very 
difficult  ? — I quite  agree. 

8770.  And  very  dangerous  ? — -Yes. 


87  71 . Have  you  thought  of  any  regulation  by  which 
that  could  be  prevented  ? Would  you  say  not  more 
than  two  should  ride  abreast  ? — I had  not  thought 
about  legislation  for  that  at  all.  I have  only  known 
it  IS  often  very  annoying. 

8772.  It  is  more  than  annoying,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous.  There  may  be  conversation,  they  may 
wobble  and  it  is  very  dangerous  ? — Yes,  it  certainly  is. 

M thought  of  any  legislation  ? 

JNo.  Of  course,  if  there  are  too  many  abreast  then  it 

comes  to  obstruction. 


8774.  You  were  speaking  about  not  having  proper 
lightmg  or  proper  reflectors  on  bicycles.  Would  you 
give  me  some  indication  of  the  fines  that  have  been 
imposed  for  this  kind  of  offence  ? — I should  think  the 
average  is  about  5s.  I do  not  Imow. 


8775,  I want  to  ask  you  about  the  led  horse.  Fror 
time  mmemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  for  anyon 
wth  a led  horse  to  lead  that  horse  on  the  off  side  o 
tne  road  because  of  the  danger  of  the  horse  being  oi 
he  free  side,  especially  to  cars.  If  a man  is  leadini 
tne  horse  on  the  near  side  and  the  horse  is  free  he  ma- 
icL  his  hind  part  out  and  he  camiot  be  controlled 
but  it  he  IS  against  the  side  it  is  safe.  Do  I understanc 
should  be  an  alteration  ?— I sugges 
”ght  hand  for  dri4i| 
with  th  ° usual  thing  in  riding  is  to  ridi 

horse  1st 

or  We  f against  the  wal 
reins  difficulty  myself  in  using  th< 

withtri^r^^^v®^*  the  led  horse 

it  may^be'^'*^^  fence  or  whatevei 


8776  It  is  necessary  a horse  should  be  on  the  ini 
-L  quite  agree. 

ridinIVf  ^ ®®^^vant  leading  a horse, 

S ■ Leading  a horse — he  generally  sits. 

(34491  M) 


877  8.  If  it  is  a farm  servant  leading  a horse  home 
from  a sale  ? — I would  always  have  him  on  the  proper 
side. 

8779.  The  horse  in  between  him  and  the  near  side  ? 
— Yes. 

87  80.  That  leads  to  the  question  of  cattle.  There 
would  be  a lot  of  cattle  in  your  county  coming  along 
the  road  ? — Yes.  “ 

8781.  Can  you  suggest  any  regulation  in  regard  to 
that  ?— No,  I cannot,  because  sheep  or  cattle  or 
anything  like  that  block  up  the  whole  road,  and  you 
can  see  them  before  you  get  round  the  bend. 

8782.  (Chairman)  : You  cannot  always  see  them 
at  night  ?— I agree.  There  ought  to  be  lights,  I think. 

8783.  (Chairman)  : People  leading  or  driving 

cattle  should  carry  lights  ?— One  ahead  and  one 
behind. 

8784.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : You  suggest  that 

should  be  obligatory  ? — I would  suggest  it.  That  is 
my  own  personal  opinion.  We  do  have  accidents  in 
connection  with  cattle  and  sheep. 

8785.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  assistance  if 
the  arterial  roads  were  provided  with  grass  margins 
for  horses  and  so  on  ? Do  you  know  the  Great  West 
Road  in  Middlesex  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I do. 

8786.  There  is  a grass  margin  on  each  side  of  that. 

— Would  not  the  cattle  stray  a lot  ? Would  thev  keen 
on  it  ? •>  i' 

8787.  If  they  were  efficiently  driven.  Have  you 
grass  margins  on  your  roads  ? — We  have  on  our 
arterial  roads. 

8788.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  useful  from  that 
point  of  view  ? — I think  they  are  used. 

8789.  With  regard  to  driving  tests  apart  from 
physical  fitness,  I take  it  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
every  person,  on  first  application  for  a licence, 
making  a declaration  that  as  far  as  he  knew  he  had 
no  physical  defects  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  his  ability  to  drive  ? — I would  rather  go  one 
step  further  myself,  I think  he  ought  to  be  certified  to 
be  fit. 

87  90.  Y ou  go  so  far  as  that  ?— I would  myself.  I 
think  a man  ought  to  have  a certificate  from  his 
medical  man  that  his  eyesight  and  hearing  were  good, 
and  that  he  was  sound.  A deaf  driver  is  a nuisance 
on  the  road. 

8791.  That  would  operate  to  prevent  a great  many 
people  having  licences,  woifld  it  not  ? — It  would  not 
mean  so  stringent  an  order  that  it  would  affect  those, 
but  it  would  stop  some  on  the  road  who  I think  are 
dangerous. 

8792.  You  do  not  think  that  a statutory  declaration 
would  be  sufficient  ? — I think  it  would  be.  I with- 
draw the  other  suggestion.  I think  a statutory 
declaration  would  be  enough. 

8793.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  the  examinations  ? — I made  that  suggestion  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  I agree  that  a statutory 
declaration  would  be  sufficient. 

8794.  Do  you  know  of  any  accident  which  has  been 
due  to  the  inefficiency  of  drivers  whom  a driving  test 
would  have  weeded  out  ? — I cannot  say  that  I can 
recall  any. 

8795.  If  you  are  going  to  insist  on  a driving  test, 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out  would  be  tremendous 
in  view  of  the  enormous  number  of  motor  licences 
issued  every  year  in  the  country  ? — That  is  so. 

8796.  And  if  there  are  no  large  number  of  accidents 
which  are  obviously  due  to  people  driving  on  the 
roads  whom  a driving  test  would  have  weeded  out, 
one  does  not  see  the  practical  advantage  of  it  ? — I see 
your  point. 

8797.  (Sir  Matthew  W allace)  ■.  Are  there  any  records 
to  show  the  classes  of  motor  vehicles  which  are  mainly 
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concerned  in  accidents  to  pedestrians  ? — I caimot 
teU  you  the  classes  ofl-hand.  I should  have  to  go 
through  the  statistics. 

8798.  What  would  be  your  own  opinion  from 
personal  observation  ? — ^My  Chief  Superintendent 
tells  me  that  I am  safe  in  saying  that  rather  more  than 
a half — I was  going  to  say  a half — of  the  accidents 
that  occur  are  accidents  in  which  motor  cycles  are 
involved. 

8799.  And  of  the  other  classes  of  vehicles  what 
proportion  ? — If  I had  knowm  I was  going  to  be 
asked  this  question  . . . 

8800.  Is  the  motor  truck  involved  at  all  ? — Yes. 

8801.  They  are  responsible  for  some  accidents  ? — 
Yes. 

8802.  Is  the  proportion  anything  like  so  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  light  private  motor  ? — I should  not 
think  it  is. 

8803.  Does  not  that  lead  one  to  the  belief  that 
speed  has  to  do  with  accidents  ? — Yes,  I suppose 
speed  must  have  to  do  with  accidents,  and  it  does. 

8804.  The  answers  we  have  received  here,  that  speed 
has  nothing  to  do  with  accidents,  are  incorrect  in 
yoin?  opinion  ? — I do  not  know  entirely.  There 
would  not  be  an  accident  unless  there  was  speed 
involved,  would  there  ? 

{Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : We  were  told  yesterday 
that  the  greater  number  of  accidents  to  pedestrians 
occurred  when  the  speed  was  10  miles  an  hour  or  less. 
That  was  the  evidence  given  by  the  police  yesterday. 

8805.  [Chairman)  : The  evidence  given  yesterday 
by  the  representative  of  Scotland  Yard  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  was  that  the  majority  of  accidents 
take  place  at  speeds  of  10  miles  an  hour  or  less  ? — I 
suppose  that  is  on  account  of  the  congested  state  of 
the  streets  here. 

8806.  Undoubtedly  it  only  applies  to  the  Metro- 
politan Area.  In  the  case  of  a county  the  position 
might  be  quite  different  ? — I do  not  think  I can 
agree  with  that  in  the  case  of  a county  area. 

8807.  [Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : In  your  Memorandum 
pedestrians  are  only  referred  to  once,  and  that  is  in 
connection  with  the  necessity  for  education.  Is  the 
poster  you  have  handed  in  education  1 — I forget  the 
date  of  that.  The  white  one  was  issued  in  the  year 
before  last  and  was  reprinted  this  year.. 

8808.  Would  you  amend  it  now  ? — No. 

8809.  You  would  leave  it  as  it  is  ? — Yes. 

8810.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  suggest  by  way  of 
protection  for  pedestrians  ?■ — I think  they  want 
education. 

8811.  Is  education  the  only  means  you  have  of 
protecting  pedestrians  ? Is  that  the  only  thing  you 
can  suggest  ? When  you  consider  that  5,000  lives 
have  been  lost  in  a year,  surely  there  must  be  some 
other  constructive  method  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
building  of  pathways  or  something  like  that  ? 

8812.  I am  coming  to  that.  I suppose  you  would 
agree  that  the  pedestrian  has  the  right  to  walk  on  the 
highway  ? — Certainly. 

8813.  And  so  long  as  he  uses  the  highway  legally, 
keeping  to  his  left  side,  he  ought  to  be  protected,  and 
that  no  motorist  is  entitled  to  molest  him  or  to 
override  him  or  order  him  out  of  the  way  or  anything 
of  the  kind  ? So  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  left  side 
and  keeps  going  the  motorist  must  pass  him  on  his 
right  hand  ? Part  of  the  education  is  exactly  the 
opposite  to  that,  he  has  to  go  to  the  opposite  side  ? — 
Eor  his  own  safety. 

8814.  If  he  goes  to  the  other  side  and  meets  with 
misfortune,  is  not  the  defence  at  once  that  he  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  road  ?— I have  never  heard  of.it. 

8816.  Why  not  ? If  you  tell  us  that  all  other 
kinds  of  traffic  have  to  remain  on  the  left  side  and 


keep  to  the  left  side — you  have  told  us  a led  horse 
has  to  keep  there,  you  have  specifically  told  us  that 
when  the  custom  formerly  was  that  it  should  be  the 
offside,  but,  now  you  say  it  must  be  the  left  side— if 
I am  riding  a horse  on  the  left  side,  if  I am  driving  a 
donkey  cart  and  keeping  to  the  left  side,  why  should  not 

a pedestrian  keep  on  the  left  side  and  be  safe  ? 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  safer  for  the  pedestrian 
to  walk  so  that  he  meets  oncoming  traffic.  I think 
you  will  find  that  on  the  railway  line  platelayers  and 
workmen  always  face  oncoming  trains. 

8816.  That  is  so  ? — They  do  that  because  they  can 
then  see  and  hear  what  is  coming.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  with  the  pedestrian.  It  is  for  his  safety  that 
I have  suggested  that.  I do  not  say  it  is  right. 

8817.  Wlren  speaking  about  education,  is  not  the 
first  thing  to  educate  the  motorist  that  he  must 
behave  on  the  road,  and  keep  clear  of  the  pedestrian  ? 
— Yes,  and  that  is  where  our  trouble  is.  We  are 
trying  to  do  it  by  prosecutions. 

8818.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  what  do  you  do  ? Do 
you  arrest  him  ? — We  cannot  arrest. 

8819.  Not  for  molesting  a pedestrian  ? — If  he 

molests  a pedestrian  it  is  a matter  of  summons.  If 
he  assaults  him 

8820.  What  is  running  down  a pedestrian  ? Is  not 
that  molesting  ? — It  might  be  an  accident  ; then  it 
is  not  an  assault. 

8821.  If  it  were  the  motorist’s  fault,  it  would  not 
be  an  accident  ? — The  pedestrian  must  not  think — it 
is  only  my  opinion — that  he  has  more  right  to  the 
road  than  the  motorist.  They  each  have  a right  to 
the  road. 

8822.  In  the  red  poster  you  have  put  in  you  give 
advice  to  pedestrians  for  saving  motorists  from 
killing  one  another.  Should  not  a pedestrian  be 
entitled  to  make  use  of  some  signals  for  his  own 
protection  ? — How  ? 

8823.  By  ordinary  signals.  There  are  signals 
accorded  to  motorists  for  indicating  their  intention. 
Ought  a pedestrian  not  to  have  an  equal  right  to 
make  use  of  a signal  by  which  to  signify  his  intentions, 
so  that  the  on  coming  traffic  would  have  to  hesitate 
in  order  to  allow  him  to  fulfil  that  intention  ? — That  is 
rather  difficult.  If  a man  is  walking  along  a main  road 
and  a motor  car  is  coming  behind  him  and  the  man 
wants  to  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  pedestrian  should  wait  mitil  the 
car  has  passed  to  hold  up  the  traffic  to  let  him  pass. 
I do  not  know. 

8824.  Has  any  one  a right  to  hold  up  traffic  ? — 
A policeman  in  imiform. 

8826.  Has  a motorist  a right  to  hold  up  traffic  ? 
If  a motorist  wishes  to  cross  the  road  and  makes  a 
signal,  what  right  has  he  ? — That  is  the  recognised 
right  of  the  motorist  to  show  which  way  he  is  going 
for  the  safety  of  those  behind  him. 

8826.  It  implies  that  the  on  coming  traffic  must 
hesitate  to  allow  him  to  pass  ? — Yes. 

8827.  If  a brewer’s  dray  wishes  to  cross,  would  that 
have  the  same  right  ? — Certainly. 

8828.  A man  riding  a horse  would  have  the  same 
right  ? — Certainly. 

8829.  Or  a man  driving  a small  dog  cart  ? Yes. 

8830.  But  a man  walking  on  his  own  feet,  and  more 
defenceless  than  any,  has  no  right  ? — No  ; he  talms 
the  opportunity  to  cross  the  road  when  the  traffio 
has  passed. 

8831.  He  must  not  say  a word,  he  must  just  take 
his  life  in  his  hands  and  make  a bolt  for  it  ? I do 
not  know  that  I would  go  as  far  as  that.^  The  roa  s 
were  not  primarily  built  for  the  pedestrian.  In  my 
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opinion,  the  roads  were  built  for  vehicular  traffic,  and 
therefore — I may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  own  opinion 
— though  the  pedestrian  has  a right  to  walk  on  the 
road  vehicular  traffic  has  a prior  right.  I do  not 
know  whether  I am  right. 

8832.'  I do  not  think  you  are.  You  were  proceeding 
on  the  prima  facie  aspect  that  the  pedestrian  has 
an  equal  right.  Has  he  not  an  equal  right  to  protection 
when  he  wants  to  cross  ? — I have  never  thought  of  it. 
I have  just  been  reminded  of  this.  Supposing  you 
gave  a signal  that  you  wanted  to  cross  the  road,  the 
pace  of  an  individual  walking  is  very  different  from  the 
pace  of  a motor  oar,  and  if  the  individual  gave  a 
signal  that  he  wanted  to  cross  the  road  and  he  put 
out  his  hand  and  turned  to  the  right  to  cross  the  road, 
he  might  be  knocked  down  by  the  motor  car,  which 
would  not  have  time  to  pull  up,  not  knowing  he  was 
going  to  cross  the  road. 

8833.  We  are  always  told  that  motor  cars  can  pull 
up  in  their  own  length.  Is  that  wrong  ? — It  entirely 
depends  on  the  pace  and  the  condition  of  the  road. 

8834.  Then  speed  does  come  into  it  ? — Yes. 

8835.  Still,  it  should  be  possible  for  a pedestrian 
wishing  to  cross  the  road  to  indicate  his  wish  to  a 
motorist  20  or  30  yards  away  ? — I have  never 
thought  of  it,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

8836.  I put  that  question  to  Mr.  Tripp  yesterday, 
and  he  said  that  what  the  pedestrian  has  to  do  is 
to  fix  his  eye  on  the  motorist.  What  is  your  answer 
to  that  ? The  only  practical  suggestion  I have  had 
is  that  the  pedestrian  should  fix  the  motorist  with 
his  eye.  Is  that  a feasible  plan  ? — I do  not  think  it 


is.  I really  cannot  say.  I have  not  had  much  difficulty 
in  crossing  roads.  You  are  referring  to  country 
roads  ? 

8837.  Any  roads,  country  roads  especially.  The 
roads  in  cities  and  large  towns  are  crowded  and  are 
really  more  dangerous  than  streets,  the  traffic  is  fast 
and  very  frequent.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
cross  roads.  There  are  no  refuges  ? — I see  your  point, 
but  I have  never  thought  it  out. 

(Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I cannot  carry  it  any 
further. 

8838.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : With  regard  to  this  red 
poster,  have  you  ever  experienced  any  difficulty 
accruing  through  a member  of  the  public  assisting 
you  by  giving  these  signals  to  motorists  ? You  are 
inviting  a member  of  the  public  to  interfere  and  to 
take  a responsibility  upon  himself  ? — Quite.  It  is 
practically  that. 

8839.  If  an  accident  occurred,  he  would  undertake 
a measure  of  risk,  would  he  not  ? — I think  you  will 
find  that  I have  not  asked  the  public  to  beckon  on ; 
I have  asked  them  to  stop. 

8840.  You  ask  the  public  to  give  a warning  as  to 

an  approaching  vehicle  ? — Quite.  That  means  to 

say  that  if  there  are  two  roads  and  I am  coming  down 
one  and  a motor  is  coming  down  the  other,  he  puts 
up  his  hand  to  stop  one  car  to  allow  the  other  to  come 
through,  he  does  not  beckon  the  other  one  on. 

8841.  You  have  not  experienced  any  difficulty  ? — 
None  at  all.  It  has  been  a great  help  to  us  in  Kent. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Major 
Chapman,  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Capo?ain  John  William  Mooee  and  Me.  James  Arthue  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 


8842.  (Chairman)  : You  represent,  I believe,  the 
Chief  Constables’  Association  of  the  Cities  and 
Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  ? — (Captain  Moore)  : 
That  is  so. 

8843.  I think  that  you  are  President  of  the 
Association,  Captain  Moore  ? — I am. 

8844.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  ? — 
(Mr.  Wilson)  : Yes. 

8845.  You  are  the  Chief  Constable  of  Huddersfield, 
Captahi  Moore  ? — (Captain  Moore)  : Yes. 

8846.  And  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  are  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Cardiff  I— (Mr.  Wilson)  : Yes. 

8847.  You  had  a meeting,  with  the  result  that  you 
drew  up  the  Memorandum  which  you  have  submitted  ? 
— (Captain  Moore)  : That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  32. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

Chief  Constables’  Association. 


1.  In  response  to  a letter,  dated  the  3rd  January, 
1929,  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stables’ Association  (Cities  and  Boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales)  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Transport,  a Special  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Chief  Constables’ 
Association  was  held  in  London  on  the  18th  January, 
1929,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  8 District  Con- 
ferences on  the  Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill 
introduced  by  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Chief 
Constables’  Association  present  were  : — 

Captain  J.  W.  Moore,  Chief  Constable,  Hudders- 
field (President). 

Mr.  Charles  Griffin,  Cliief-  Constable,  Brighton 
(Vice-President). 
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Mr.  J.  Metcalfe,  Chief  Constable,  Reigate. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Carter,  Chief  Constable,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Watson,  C.B.B.,  Chief  Constable, 
Bristol. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Ellermgton,  Chief  Constable,  St.  Helens. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Kerslake,  Cliief  Constable,  Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Dain,  O.B.E.,  Chief  Constable,  Norwich. 
Mr.  R.  Ogle,  Chief  Constable,  Gateshead. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sanders,  Chief  Constable,  Plymouth. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Chief  Constable,  Eastbourne. 
Mr.  T.  Rawson,  Chief  Constable,  Swansea. 

Mr.  J.  Williamson,  Chief  Constable,  Northampton. 
Mr.  E.  Weatherhogg,  Chief  Constable,  Rotherham 
(Hon.  Treasurer). 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  O.B.E. , Chief  Constable, 
Cardiff  (Honorary  Secretary). 

2.  The  Honorary  Secretary  reported  to  the  Meeting 
that  he  had,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
circulated  copies  of  the  letters  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport  to 
each  District  Correspondent  and  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  views  of  the  several  Districts  upon  the  subjects 
under  review,  which  were  read  to  the  Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  after  a very  full  and  lengthy 
discussion  upon  ; 

(а)  the  cause  and  frequency  of  road  accidents  ; 

and 

(б)  speed  limit  for  motor  cars. 

Resolved — 

“ That  the  President  and  Honorary  Secretary 
be  and  are  hereby  authorised  to  prepare  and 
submit  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  Constables’ 
Association  a Memorandiun  upon  (a)  the  cause 
and  frequency  of  road  accidents,  and  (6)  speed 
limit  for  motor  cars  ; and  that  they  attend 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport  when 
invited  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  beuig  examined 
and  givmg  evidence  on  the  Memorandum.” 
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4.  The  Coimnittee  then  considered  the  draft  Road 
Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  and  decided  to  support 
or  otherwise  the  various  clauses  as  indicated  below, 
viz.  — 


Section  1,  sub-sec. 

1 

Not  agreed. 

it 

2 

Agreed,  subject  to  the 
deletion  of  the 
words  “ competent 
and  qualified  by 
skill  and  knowledge 
to  drive  a mechanic- 
ally propelled 
vehicle  of  the  class 
to  which  such 
Licence  relates.” 

a 

3(a) 

Not  agreed. 

(b)  ... 

(c)  (d)  (e) 

Agreed  on  principle. 

and  (f)... 

Agreed. 

a 

4,  5,  6 ... 

Agreed. 

Section  2,  sub-sec. 

1 

Agreed. 

it 

2 

Agreed,  subject  to  the 
words  “ fourteen 

days  ” being  sub- 
stituted for  the 
words“seven  days.” 

it 

3 

Agreed,  pro-vided  the 
speed  limits  are 
confined  to  heavy 
motor  cars. 

Section  3,  „ 

1 and 2 ... 

Agreed. 

ti 

3 

■ Agreed,  if  practic- 
able. 

it 

4(a)  ... 

Not  agreed. 

(b)  ... 

Agreed. 

(c) 

Agreed,  if  practic- 
able. 

(d  and  e) 

Agreed. 

a 

5,  6,  7,  8... 

Agreed. 

Section  4,  ,, 

1 and  2 ... 

Agreed. 

Section  5,  „ 

1,2,3  ... 

Agreed. 

Section  6,  „ 

1 and  2 ... 

Not  agreed. 

Sections  7 and  8 

Agreed. 

Section  9,  sub-sec. 

1,  2(a)  and 
(b),  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7. 

Agreed. 

First  Schedule  to  the  Act — 

Clauses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

6 and  7... 

Agreed. 

5.  The  Chief  Constables’  Association  (Cities  and 

Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales)  have  from  time  to 
time  given  much  thought  and  attention  to  the 
alarming  increase  in  accidents  following  on  and 
arriving  from  the  largely  added  number  of  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles  on  public  roads. 

6.  A Return  asked  for  by  the  Home  Office  from  all 
Chief  Constables  in  relation  to  the  number  and  class 
of  road  accidents  for  1928  has  already  appeared  in 
print,  and  in  consequence  the  Chief  Constables’ 
Association  do  not  propose  to  submit  the  statistics 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Memorandum  as  it  would  only  duplicate  matters. 

7.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stables’ Association  with  regard  to  the  cause  and 
frequency  of  road  accidents  coincide  with  the  paper 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  National  Safety  First 
Association  by  the  General  Secretary,  Lt.  -Col.  J.  A.  A. 
Pickard,  D.S.O.,  M.Inst.T.,  to  the  Public  Works 
Roads  and  Transport  Congress  in  1927. 

We  understand  that  this  valuable  paper  is  to  be 
submitted  to  your  Commission  as  the  basis  of  the 
Memorandum  by  the  “ Safety  First  ” Association,* 
and  for  that  reason  the  Witnesses  from  the  Chief 
Constables’  Association  will  be  prepared  to  be 
questioned  thereon. 

(The  President  of  the  Association,  Captain  J.  W. 
Moore,  Chief  Constable  of  Huddersfield,  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Safety  First 

* Memo.  No.  25,  page  486. 


Association,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  A.  Wilson 
O.B.E.,  Chief  Constable  of  Cardiff,  is,  with  several 
other  City  and  Borough  Chief  Constables,  a member 
of  the  Safety  First  Association). 

8.  For  this  special  reason  our  submission  on  the 
cause  and  frequency  of  road  accidents  will  conse- 
quently be  brief  and,  we  trust,  acceptable. 

(i)  Om’  views  are  that  50  per  cent,  of  street 

accidents  in  which  persons  are  killed  or 
injm’ed  in  towns  is  due  to  lack  of  care  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  pedestrians  ; and 
avoidable.  The  larger  proportion  of  this 
percentage  is  due  to  people  carelessly 
crossing  the  road,  called  “ jaywalking  ” in 
America,  and  walking  on  the  footpath  with 
their  backs  to  the  approaching  traffic  and 
not  exercising  care  before  stepping  off  the 
footpath. 

(ii)  Of  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  we  are  of  the 

opinion  that  the  main  cause  of  accidents  is 
due  to  lack  of  control  of  vehicles,  viz.  : — 

(а)  Careless,  inattentive  or  recldess 

driving  by  motorists. 

(б)  Excessive  speed  with  inability  to  pull 

up  in  time  to  avoid  other  vehicular 
traffic,  pedestrians  or  road  obstruc- 
tions. 

(c)  Selfishness  on  the  part  of  drivers  who 

out  in  or  neglect  to  give  sufficient 
warning  of  approach  on  overtaking 
vehicles. 

(d)  Lack  of  judgment  at  road  inter- 

sections. 

(e)  Failure  to  give  or  act  upon  hand  or 

sound  signals. 

(/)  Defective  mechanism,  mcluding 
brakes. 

9.  We  consider  that  only  a very  small  percentage  of 
accidents  can  be  deemed  to  have  been  caused  by  road 
and  weather  conditions,  although  we  appreciate  that 
some  do  happen  owing  to  tramlmes,  and  to  bad 
weather  conditions,  including  rain,  fog,  ice  and  greasy 
roads. 

10.  Many  instances  have  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Chief  Constables  of  accidents  occurring  where  the 
drivers  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  in  some 
oases  public  service  omnibuses,  char-a-bancs  and 
motor  coaches,  have  been  on  duty ' excessive  hours, 
having  driven  over  200  miles  and  m some  oases  over 
14  hours  at  the  driving  wheel  when  the  accidents  have 
occurred.  Mental  and  physical  exhaustion  in  such 
accidents  must  be  a contributory  cause,  and  in  the 
case  of  public  service  vehicles  carryhig  upwards  of 
30  passengers,  or  heavily  laden  lorries,  the  Chief 
Constables’  Association  desire  to  express  the  opinion 
that  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent  this  increasing 
risk. 

11.  Dogs  straying  on  the  highway,  also,  in  some 
parts  of  the  ooimtry,  are  a comparatively  frequent 
cause. 

12.  The  Police  of  Cities  and  Boroughs  have  taken 
up  the  question  of  education  of  school  children  in 
“ Safety  First  ” principles,  and  the  presence  of  a 
policeman  in  uniform  giving  a lecture  to  scholars 
(generally  before  a holiday  session)  has  undoubtedly 
reduced  the  number  of  accidents  to  children.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  education  of  the  juvenile  as  well 
as  the  adult  is  of  primary  importance  in  cultivating  a 
sense  of  “ Road  Alertness,”  and  that  the  provision  of 
playing  fields  and  protected  play  grounds  for  children 
■will  decrease  the  number  of  accidents  to  children, 
particularly  in  to’wns  where  perforce  they  have  to  use 
public  thorouglifares  for  playing  games. 

13.  Many  Chief  Constables  have  endeavoured  to 
educate  their  citizens  to  “ keep  to  the  left  when 
walking  on  public  footpaths,”  and  in  some  Cities  and 
Boroughs  the  words  “ Keep  to  the  Left  ” have  been 
painted  on  the  footpaths.  In  some  cases  a dividing 
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line  has  even  been  painted  on  the  footway,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  legislative  power  or  municipal  bye- 
law to  enforce  such  a rule  the  British  subject  will  not 
conform  and  continues  to  “ walk  dangerously  ” and 
jeopardise  the  safety  of  persons  using  the  road. 

14.  In  towns  the  crossing  of  the  road  at  “ Defined 
Crossing  Places  ” is  becommg  more  necessary  owing 
to  the  increase  in  motor  traffic,  and  with  the  extension 
of  electric  signals  directing  the  flow  of  traffic  over 
s}mchronised  times  such  crossings  must  be  adopted 
to  minimise  accidents. 

15.  The  compulsory  adoption  of  rear  lights  or 
efficient  reflectors  to  pedal  cycles  has  already  proved 
a boon  to  the  faster  travelling  motor  vehicle,  and  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  cyclist  himself. 

16.  The  proper  adjustment  of  speed  by  motorists 
according  to  circumstances  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents.  This  question  is  one  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  motor  accidents  often  involving  the  driver 
in  legal  proceedings,  gives  the  Pohce  and  the  Courts 
constant  trouble. 

17.  The  majority  of  City  and  Borough  Chief  Con- 
stables are  m favour  of  retaming  a speed  limit  which, 
in  oases  of  light  vehicles  should  be  not  more  than 
35  miles  per  hour.  They  are  agreed  that  a limit  of 
20  miles  per  hour  in  the  case  of  heavy  vehicles  on 
pneumatic  tyres  is  essential,  and  that  vehicles  of  this 
description  driven  at  over  that  speed  are  dangerous. 

18.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stables’ Association  desire  us  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport 
that  it  should  be  lawful  for  some  Municipal  Authori- 
ties or  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  fix  a lower  limit 
in  respect  to  particular  areas  with  narrow  main  roads. 

(The  Borough  of  St.  Helens  was  particularly 
mentioned  as  an  example  on  account  of  motor 
ohar-a-bano  traffic  to  Lancashire  resorts. ) 

19.  The  number  of  accidents  at  road  junctions  could 
be  considerably  lessened  by  removal  of  obstructions, 
such  as  high  hedges,  giving  a clear  view  of  oncoming 
traffic  from  main  and  subsidiary  roads. 

20.  A Rule  is  very  necessary,  defining  piiority  of 
traffic  at  Road  Jrmctions,  either  by  giving  preference 
to  Main  Road  Traffic,  and  definmg  which  are  Main 
Roads,  and  wliioh  are  subsidiary  ; or  a Rule  of  giving 
way  to  traffic  on  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be. 


8848.  {Chairman)  : I do  not  propose,  at  this  stage, 
to  take  you  through  the  details  of  the  Road  Vehicles 
Regulation  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Cecil  or  your 
comment  on  it,  but  if  you  wish  to  mention  any 
particular  points  at  the  end  I will  deal  with  them  then. 
From  paragraph  5 of  your  Memorandum  I understand 
that,  like  others,  your  Association  has  been  much 
perturbed  by  the  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
accidents  in  which  mechanical  transport  is  involved  ? 
— {Captain  Moore)  : That  is  so. 

8849.  Certain  statistics  on  the  subject  have  already 
been  submitted  to  us.  I see  from  paragraph  7 that 
you  have  considered  the  very  interesting  paper  which 
Colonel  Pickard  prepared,  but  I do  not  think  I need 
trouble  you  with  the  details  because  he  has  given 
evidence  himself  before  us.*  I imderstand  that  you 
agree  generally  with  his  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations ? — We  do. 

8850.  Coming  to  paragraph  8,  the  causation  of 
accidents,  your  view  is  that  60  per  cent,  of  street 
accidents  are  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
pedestrians  ? — That  is  so. 

,,  Carelessness  in  crossing  the  road,  called 

jay  walking”  in  America,  and  walkmg.  on  the 
footpath  with  their  backs  to  the  approachmg  traffic 
and  not  exercising  care  before  steptomg  off  the  foot. 
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path  ? — ^It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Chief 
Constables’  Association  that  the  pedestrian  on  the 
footpath  should  be  regulated — we  are  only  dealing 
with  cities  and  boroughs — ^in  the  same  way  as  traffic 
is  regulated  ; pedestrians  should  keep  to  the  left 
on  the  footpath. 

8852.  A pedestrian  keeping  to  the  left  on  the 
footpath  and  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
traffic,  would  have  more  room  to  look  round  before 
he  steps  off  ? — 'Yes.  If  he  was  walking  on  the  building 
side  of  the  footpath  he  would  have  more  time  in 
which  to  look  round  for  approaching  traffic. 

8853.  Lr  that  case  the  advantage  is  that  he  would 
not  step  straight  off  the  footpath,  but  would  have 
time  to  look  round  and  so  be  more  likely  to  see  on- 
coming traffic  ? — That  is  so.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  footpath,  the  pedestrian  would  be  facing  the 
traffic  before  he  stepped  into  the  road. 

8864.  I see  your  point.  You  think  that  a rule 
should  be  laid  down  that  pedestrians  should  walk 
on  the  left  of  a footpath  ? — ^V'e  do. 

8855.  Would  you  make  that  the  law  ? — I am  afraid 
we  should  have  to  do  it.  In  Huddersfield  we  have  had 
white  lines  on  the  footpaths  in  the  main  streets  for 
the  last  nine  months,  and  I have  brought  with  me, 
m case  the  Commission  w'ould  care  to  see  them,  some 
photographs  taken  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last  after 
nine  months’  experience.  {Photographs  exhibited.) 
Without  some  form  of  compulsion,  pedestrians  will  not 
do  what  is  required.  Those  photographs  were  taken 
haphazard,  some  on  Sunday  morning  showmg  the 
Ime,  while  others  were  taken  while  pedestrians  were 
usmg  the  footpath  on  Saturday. 

8856.  You  have  no  powers  of  compulsion  ? — 'We 
have  no  power  to  control  them. 

8867.  You  thmk  it  should  be  made  the  law  that 
on  footpaths  pedestrians  should  walk  on  the  left  ? — 
That  is  so. 

8858.  We  are  also  told  that,  in  country  districts 
at  any  rate,  when  walking  on  roads  where  there  are 
no  footpaths,  pedestrians  should  walk  on  the  other 
side  ? — They  should  walk  on  the  right. 

8859.  It  is  confusmg  to  the  humble  pedestrian  ? — 
The  only  alternative  would  be  to  provide  projoer 
footpaths  on  all  mam  roads. 

8860.  You  realise  that  in  some  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  do  that  mitil  the  roads  are  widened  ? — Yes. 

8861.  As  regards  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  of 
accidents,  you  thmk  that  a great  many  are  due  to 
careless,  inattentive  and  reckless  ch’ivmg  by  motorists  ? 
— That  is  one  reason. 

8862.  Excessive  speed  is  another  ? — ^Yes. 

8863.  And  what  you  call  selfislmess,  people  outtmg 
ui  with  a desire  always  to  get  ahead,  drivmg  carelessly 
and  recklessly  ? — ^Yes,  and  there  is  also  lack  of 
judgment. 

8864.  That  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  deal  with, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

8865.  Do  you  find  many  cases  of  failure  to  give 
signals  ? — ^No,  not  many  ; the  number  of  accidents 
arising  from  that  cause  is  not  considerable,  but  some 
accidents  do  occur  because  of  it. 

8866.  Do  not  you  find  that  people  are  improving  ? 
— ^Yes,  they  are. 

8867.  Some  accidents  are  due  to  defective 
mechanism  ? — ^Yes. 

8868.  You  do  not  think  that  many  accidents  are 

due  to  weather  conditions  ? — {Mr.  . Wilson)  : Not 

many. 

8869.  There  are  some  ? — ( Captain  Moore)  : I have 
my  figures  for  Huddersfield  for  last  year  under  the 
different  headmgs.  I am  very  careful  to  analyse 
the  accidents,  and  I find  that  3 • 4 jter  cent,  were  due 
to  weather  conditions. 
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8870.  Due  to  wet  streets  causing  skidding  ? — 
And  road  surfaces.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  Huddersfield  we  have  our  full  share  of  fogs,  being 
situated  as  we  are  in  the  foothills  of  the  Pemimes. 

8871.  You  get  some  fogs  in  Cardiff  as  well,  do  you 
not  y — (Mr.  Wilson)  : Not  a great  deal.  We  are 
fairly  free  from  fog  in  Cardiff.  There  is  more  fog 
up  the  valleys. 

8872.  Coming  to  paragraph  10,  you  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a good  many  accidents  take  place 
because  the  drivers  of  public  service  vehicles  have 
been  continuously  employed  for  too  long  hours  ? — 

( Captain  Mooi'e)  : Yes. 

8873.  You  think  that  legislation  is  necessary  to 
prevent  that  ? — do. 

8874.  In  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  passengers 
and  the  men  themselves  ? — ^Yes.  I have  here  a cuttmg 
from  the  “ Leeds  Mercury  ” of  Monclaj^  last,  in  which 
a case  is  reported  from  Lancaster  where  a man  had 
been  on  the  road  drivmg  a commercial  vehicle  for  22 
hours,  and  had  been  doing  that  regularly. 

8875.  For  22  hours  on  end  ? — 22  horns. 

887  6.  Surely  he  was  not  driving  the  whole  of  that 
time  ? — ^Yes. 

8877.  Actually  drivmg  ? — Yes.  He  jomneys  from 
Morecambe  to  Huddersfield  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  starthig  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
finishing  at  two  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

8878.  Surely  he  was  allowed  time  for  sleep  and 
meals  ? — That  was  the  defence  put  foiward  when  he 
was  charged  at  the  Lancaster  Police  Court  with 
exceeding  the  speed  limit.  I suppose  the  defence 
was  that  he  was  hurryuig  in  order  to  get  a nap  before 
he  went  fmther,  but  I do  not  know  the  details.  I 
had  a case  in  my  own  com’t  ui  May  of  last  year  of  a 
commercial  veliicle,  which  collided  with  a tram  car. 
The  driver’s  defence,  when  I siunmoned  hun,  was 
that  he  had  been  on  the  road  from  3 a.m.  and  the 
accident  happened  at  10.38  p.m.  on  the  night  of 
the  same  day,  and  he  had  been  drivmg  contmuously 
all  the  time. 

8879.  Obviously,  that  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  ? — ^Yes.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : I have  had  several 
oases  during  the  last  two  years  of  public  service 
vehicles  whose  drivers  have  been  drivmg  continuously 
from  14  to  15  . hours  a day,  and  doing  it  regularly. 

8880.  (Mr.  Montague)  : It  is  a regular  practice  in 
Cornwall  ? — ( Captain  Moore)  : With  public  service 
vehicles  we  find  it  going  on  regularly. 

8881.  (Chairman)-.  Are  they  mostly  lorries? — 

(Mr.  Wilson)  : No — ^public  service  vehicles — omni- 

buses. 

8882.  In  paragraph  11  you  refer  to  clogs.  I do  not 
know  how  they  are  to  be  made  amenable  to  legisla- 
tion ? — No,  but  a law  already  exists  for  controlling 
stray  dogs,  and  perhaps  that  could  be  stiffened  a 
little.  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — and  this 
opinion  has  come  mainly  from  the  representatives 
in  the  North  of  England — we  find  more  clogs  per  1,000 
of  the  population  than  in  other  parts  of  the  cormtry. 
I collected  statistics  a few  years  ago  to  find  out  why 
we  were  having  a larger  number  of  accidents  caused 
by  dogs  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

8883.  Are  you  very  careful  to  see  that  people  who 
keep  dogs  have  a dog  licence  ? — IVe  are.  Of  the  total 
number  of  accidents  of  all  Idnds  from  all  causes 
reported  last  year  to  the  police  in  Huddersfield — 
I do  not  mean  only  where  persons  were  injured,  but 
all  accidents  of  every  kind — 5 • 9 j>er  cent,  were  due 
to  dogs. 

8884.  Motorists  swerving  to  avoid  dogs  ? — ^Yes,  and 
the  percentage  of  accidents  to  persons  caused  by 
dogs  was  0-9. 

8885.  Now,  with  reference  to  school  children,  you 
realise  the  great  importance  of  education  which  I 


tliink  is  being  done  successfully,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
National  Safety  First  Association  ? — Yes.  (Mr. 

Wilson) : Mostly,  of  course,  in  the  cities  and  boroughs. 
I do  not  Imow  that  much  is  being  done  in  the  country 
or  the  couirty  districts,  but  m Cardiff  it  has  had  a very 
good  effect.  We  send  officers  to  the  schools  prior  to 
the  holidays,  and  lectures  are  given  to  the  children. 
The  number  of  accidents  to  school  children  dmlng 
the  past  year  has  dropped  50  iier  cent. 

8886.  That  is  very  satisfactory  ? — (Captain  Moore) -. 
We  exhibit  jiosters,  renewing  them  about  every 
fortnight,  at  all  the  schools,  and  lectures  on  “ safety 
first  ” form  a part  of  the  school  curriculum.  We  have 
a Safety  First  Council  m Huddersfield,  and  the 
Director  of  Education  is  a very  energetic  member  of 
the  Comicil,  as  are  also  a number  of  school  teachers. 
The  percentage  of  children  injured  through  careless- 
ness on  the  roads  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
percentage  for  adults. 

8887.  The  adult  is  not  so  amenable  to  education  ? — 
That  is  so,  although  we  do  find  that  the  school  lessons 
have  a certain  amount  of  infiuence  in  the  home.  The 
child  goes  home  and  talks  to  his  parents  about  what 
the  lessons  have  been. 

8888.  He  teaches  his  iiarents  ? — There  is  something 
in  it. 

8889.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  next  generation 
will  be  much  more  careful  than  the  jiresent  generation  ? 
— If  they  take  the  lessons  to  heart.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : 
There  will  be  a better  sense  of  road  alertness. 

8890.  Adverting  to  the  question  of  pedestrians 
mentioned  in  paragrajih  14,  I think  you  advocate 
more  defined  crossing  places  ? — (Captain  Moore)  -.  Yes. 

8891.  Such  as  we  have  m London  “ Please  Cross 
Here  ” ?— Yes. 

8892.  Have  you  any  one-way  traffic  or  roiuid- 
abouts  in  Huddersfield  ? — I have  not  m Huddersfield, 
but  I have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  round- 
abouts in  London. 

8893.  Of  course,  defined  crossing  places  are  very 
important  where  there  are  roundabouts  ? — (Mr. 
Wilson)  : We  have  two  defined  one-way  cross  traffic 
systems  in  different  parts  of  Cardiff,  and  wo  have 
found  since  the  one-way  system  has  been  jiut  into 
operation  that  not  only  has  the  traffic  been  facilitated 
but  there  have  been  fewer  accidents. 

8894.  You  have  defined  crossing  places  ? — With 
the  one-way  traffic. 

8895.  And  do  you  find  that  the  public  generally  are 
willing  to  confine  themselves  to  the  defined  crossing 
places  ? — I am  afraid  one  caimot  say  that,  except 
with  the  peojDle  who  live  in  the  actual  neighbourhood. 
Generally  throughout  Wales  the  roads  are  narrow, 
the  footways  are  narrow — far  too  narrow,  as  perhaps 
you  will  remember  at  Merthyr  Tydfil — and  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  evening  time  have  to  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  road.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  that  way. 

8896.  That  is  not  the  case  in  Cardiff  ? You  have 
some  broad  streets  ? — We  have  some  very  excellent 
streets  in  Cardiff,  and  Cardifflans  naturally  cross  over 
at  these  crossing  places.  However,  one  has  to  deal 
with  all  the  people  who  come  in  from  the  .surrounding 
districts  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  walking  on  the  footpath. 

8897.  With  regard  to  pedal  cycles,  you  feel  it  is  an 
advantage  that  they  have  to  carry  rear  lights  or 
reflectors  ? — (Captain  Moore)  : Yes.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : 
It  has  been  a great  advantage. 

8898.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
the  reflectors  are  adequate  and  that  they  are  generally 
carried  ? — I took  600  prosecutions  last  year. 

8899.  For  not  carrying  them  ? — For  not  having 
them  at  all.  (Captain  Moore)  : In  the  North  of  Eng- 
land we  have  had  very  little  trouble. 
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8900.  What  was  the  effect  of  your  prosecutions  ? — 
(Mr.  Wilson)  : The  prosecutions  led  to  the  education 
of  these  people. 

8901.  Your  view  is  that  there  is  a particular  advan- 
tage in  carrying  them  ? — Yes. 


8902.  It  is  the  law  ? — I think  the  Cardiff  Member 
brought  in  the  Bill. 

8903.  Well,  coming  to  paragraph  16,  you  say : 
“ The  proper  adjustment  of  speed  by  motorists 
aocoi’dmg  to  circumstances  is  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents.  This  question  is  one  that,  m 
consequence  of  motor  accidents  often  involving  the 
driver  in  legal  proceedings,  gives  the  Police  and  the 
Courts  constant  trouble.”  That  brings  me  to  this. 
If  your  constables  see  a man  driving  dangerously,  but 
if  no  accident  actually  happens,  do  you  prosecute,  and 
if  so,  have  you  difficulty  in  obtaining  convictions  ? — 
(Captain  Moore)  ■.  We  do  prosecute. 

8904.  There  may  be  obvious  dangerous  driving* 
although  no  actual  accident  takes  place  ? — I have  no 
complaint  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I think  I get 
as  many  convictions  for  the  one  as  when  I can  produce 
the  person  who  has  been  injured,  but  other  Chief 
Constables  complain  that  they  cannot  get  convictions 
unless  somebody  is  actually  hurt. 

8905.  What  is  your  experience,  Mr.  Wilson  ? — 
(Mr.  Wilson)  : I have  no  difficulty  at  all  at  Cardiff,  and 
I take  more  proceedmgs  in  oases  where  there  is  no 
corpse  or  casualty  at  the  infirmary  than  otherwise. 

8906.  You  have  been  able  to  get  convictions  ? — 
Yes.  Every  one  of  those  oases  is  fought  and  has  to  be 
fought. 

8907.  I suppose,  as  a rule,  you  have  the  evidence  of 
two  jDolicemen  ? — That  is  so.  In  all  those  cases  a 
sketch  is  produced  to  the  Court  showing  the  amomit 
of  traffic  or  pedestrians  on  the  road.  (Captain  Moore)  : 
In  my  cases  I generally  have  one  policeman  aided  by 
cnfilian  evidence. 


8908.  In  that  case  you  are  dealing  with  the  present 
law  relating  to  dangerous  driving  and  which  in  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  might  very  likely  be  amended 
to  some  extent  and  the  penalties  made  more  severe. 
Have  you  considered  the  joroposal  in  the  Bill  to 
differentiate  between  “ dangerous  ” and  “ careless  ” 
drivuig  ? — Yes. 


8909.  What  is  your  view  of  that  ? — We  think  that 
there  is  room  for  it  if  the  speed  limit  is  abolished. 

8910.  If  the  speed  limit  is  abolished,  you  would 
have  that  differentiation  ? — Yes. 


8911.  That  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  speed 
lirnit.  I imderstand  that  the  majority  of  the  borough 
Chief  Constables  are  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the 
speed  limit  ?— Yes.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : That  is  so. 


^ 8912.  You  suggest  something  like  35  miles  an  hour 
ui  the  country  ? — (Captain  Moore)  : 35  miles  an  hour 
in  respect  of  light  vehicles. 

8913.  And  20  miles  an  hour  in  respect  of  heavy 
vehicles  on  pnemnatic  tyres  ? — That  is  so. 

8914.  We  hear  more  differences  of  opmion  on  this 
question  than  on  any  other,  and  we  should  very  much 
lilie  to  hear  the  reasons  why  you  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  '!~(Mr.  Wilson)  : I am  m favour  of  a 
speed  limit.  I tlihili  that  a man  who  is  travelling  at 
more  than  35  miles  an  hour  cannot  possibly  pull  up 
his  car  in  its  own  length,  whether  he  is  drivmg  a car 
or  a motor  coach,  and  I thinli  a man  should  be  able  to 

i^ithin  his  own  length.  I personally  have 
ridden  on  a vehicle  travelling  at  36  miles  an  hour  on  a 
perlectly  good  road,  with  perfectly  good  tyres,  and 
rrtien  it  has  been  pulled  up  suddenly  the  car  has  gone 
roturd  twice  with  me  when  all  the  wheels  have  been 
locked. 


915.  Was  the  road  wet  or  greasy  ? — It  was 
per  ectly  dry.  That  is  due  entirely  to  the  momentum 
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of  the  vehicle.  I have  ridden  on  heavy  vehicles  many 
times.  We  look  after  the  Fire  Brigade  at  Cardiff, 
and  I have  been  on  vehicles  weighing  up  to  5 tons, 
travelling  at  very  fast  speeds,  and  have  turned  round 
on  a fire  engine  travelling  at  25  miles  an  hour  on  a 
perfectly  good  road.  I have  ridden  in  a car  and 
turned  round  travelling  at  30  miles  an  hour. 

8916.  Your  considered  opinion  is  that  on  the  open 
road  in  the  country  there  should  be  a speed  limit  of 
35  miles  an  hour  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  (Captain 
Moore)  : I am  afraid  I do  not  agree  with  the  majority 
in  that  case.  That  is  why  we  say  “ The  majority  of 
City  and  Borough  Chief  Constables.”  I am  one  of 
the  minority. 

8917.  You  are  opposed  to  a speed  limit  ? — Yes. 
My  opinion  is  that  of  the  Chief  Constables  of  what  we 
call  No.  3 Area,  embracing  West  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  that  if  there 
is  to  be  a speed  limit  at  all  the  present  limit  should 
not  be  altered. 

8918.  ^ That  we  should  retain  the  20  miles  an  hour  ? 

Yes,  if  there  is  to  be  any  speed  limit,  but  we  do 

not  recommend  a speed  limit  because  we  are  afraid, 
and  the  whole  and  sole  reason  is,  that  if  a maximum 
speed  hmit  is  imposed  it  immediately  becomes  a 
minimum.  It  is  human  nature. 

8919.  You  are  afraid  that  if  the  speed  limit  is 
abolished  some  of  these  new  main  roads  will  be  turned 
into  racing  tracks  ? — (Mr.  Wilson)  : I am  sure  they 
will  be.  They  are  at  the  present  time.  We  have  had 
a road  just  reconstructed  between  Newport  and 
Cardiff,  a very  fine  wide  road,  that  is  already  a 
racing  track.  The  driver  of ' a motor  omnibus 
travelling  on  that  road  was  convicted  last  week  for 
driving  at  48  miles  an  hour  when  carrying  30  passengers. 
(Captain  Moore)  : That  is  the  case.  I am  afraid 
they  would  be  turned  into  racing  tracks,  and  then  the 
clauses  of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill,  if  made  law,  would 
apply — the  extension  of  Section  1 of  the  Motor 
Car  Act,  1903,  as  proposed  in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

8920.  You  mean  drivers  can  be  siunmoned  either 
or  dangerous  or  careless  driving  ? — Yes. 

8921.  In  fact,  if  a motor  omnibus  was  going  at  that 
excessive  speed  that  would  probably  be  dangerous  ? — 
Yes. 

8922.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  minor  offences 
which  would  be  careless  ? — Yes. 

8923.  Would  not  it  be  very  difficult  for  the  police  to 
differentiate  between  what  was  dangerous  and  what 
was  careless  ? — It  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
evidence.  The  constable  at  the  time  might  not  be 
able  to  differentiate,  but  when  the  case  is  complete 
and  the  statements  are  taken  I have  never  found  any 
difficulty.  I frequently  summon  people  mider  Section 
1 of  the  Motor  Car  Act  for  driving  in  a negligent 
manner.  I do  not  smnmon  everyone  for  drivmg  in 
a mamier  dangerous  to  the  public.  I have  had 
people  summoned  and  convicted  for  driving  at  a speed 
dangerous  to  the  public. 

8924.  If  you  are  opposed — I am  speaking  to  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Huddersfield — to  any  general 
speed  limit  for  light  cars,  are  you  in  favour  of  those 
local  speed  limits  that  exist  now  in  towns  and  villages  ? 
—No. 

8925.  You  want  no  speed  limit  at  aU  ? — No  speed 
limit  at  all.  The  words  in  the  section  of  the  Motor 
Car  Act  and  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  as  it  is  now 
drafted,  are  that  you  must  take  into  account  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  condition  and  use  of  the 
highway,  and  the  amount  of  traffic  which  was  or  may 
reasonably  be  exjsected  to  be  on  the  highway  at  the 
time.  All  those  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

8926.  You  mean  a high  speed  may  be  quite  safe 
mider  certain  circumstances  in  certain  places  and  a 
very  low  speed  may  be  dangerous  under  other 
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circiunstanoes  ? — That  is  so.  I have  had  numerous 
convictions  where  the  speed  has  been  admitted  to  be 
less  than  10  miles  an  hour. 

8927.  I take  it  you  do  not  agree,  Mr.  WOson  ? — 
(Mr.  Wilson)  : I do  not  agree.  I am  rather  borne 
out  in  my  disagreement  with  Captain  Moore  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Chief  Constables 
in  Lancashire  say  they  are  particularly  keen  on 
keeping  down  the  speed  of  heavy  vehicles,  particularly 
char-a-bancs.  It  was  said  that  in  St.  Helens  600 
char-a-bancs  very  often  pass  a point  in  an  hour.  If 
they  are  proceeding  as  fast  as  express  trains  it  would 
not  be  conducive  to  public  safety.  (Captain  Moore)  : 
Perhaps  I have  been  misunderstood.  My  remarks 
as  to  having  no  speed  limit  apply  only  to  light  vehicles. 
There  certainly  should  be  a speed  limit  for  heavy 
vehicles. 

8928.  I realise  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a speed 
hmit  for  hea^^  vehicles,  and  that  as  it  is  at  present  ? — 
On  pneumatic  tyres  20  miles  an  hour,  and  on  solid 
tyres  12  miles  an  hour. 

8929.  Is  it  always  observed  ? — No,  it  is  not.  ■ 

8930.  Do  you  take  steps  to  compel  motor  omni- 
buses to  keep  down  to  that  speed  ? — I do.  (Mr. 
Wilson)  : We  occasionally  prosecute  the  Corporation 
for  driving  their  omnibuses  over  that  speed.  (Captain 
Moore)  : So  do  I. 

8931.  You  prosecute  the  Corporation  ? — (Mr. 
Wilson)  : Certainly,  or  rather  the  driver  employed  by 
the  Corporation.  (Captain  Moore)  : I have  been  a 
Chief  Constable  now  for  17  years.  The  only  traps  I 
have  ever  set  have  been  for  heavy  vehicles.  I have 
never  set  traps  for  light  vehicles  and  have  never  foimd 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  With  heavy  vehicles  my  traps 
are  never  shorter  than  one  mUe,  sometimes  they 
measure  two  miles.  Where  the  road  is  long  enough 
they  are  two  miles.  On  three  of  my  main  roads  my 
measured  distances — I have  each  measured  out- 
number about  12,  each  one  or  two  miles  long,  in 
different  places.  One  road  I have  in  mind  now  is 
about  five  miles  long  from  the  centre  of  the  town. 
I have  on  that  road  several  traps  each  two  miles  long 
and  we  use  any  one  of  them.  Perhaps  the  beginning 
of  one  stretch  of  two  miles  is  100  yards  from  the 
beginning  of  another.  The  driver  does  not  know 
where  we  are.  We  take  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
road  into  account  with  our  traps,  and  we  frequently 
find  that  drivers  are  doing  an  average  of  over  30 
miles  for  two  miles  of  road,  and  stopping  en  route. 
(Mr.  Wilson)  : My  traps  are  all  over  220  yards, 
over  places  where  accidents  have  occurred. 

8932.  At  dangerous  spots  ? — Yes. 

8933.  Now,  there  is  one  other  question  I wanted 
to  ask  you.  Have  either  of  you  had  any  experience 
of  regulatmg  traffic  by  signal  lights  ? — ( Captain 
Moore)  : I have  no  experience  locally,  but  I have 
considered  this  question  and  have  given  particular 
attention  to  Leeds,  York,  Manchester  and  other  places 
where  these  lights  are  used.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
should  have  used  them  a long  time  ago  if  my  police 
authority  had  been  willing. 

8934.  You  are  in  favour  of  them  ? — I am,  under 
certain  conditions.  I think  that  they  should  be 
installed,  when  they  are  installed,  in  the  outer  ring 
of  a traffic  centre  to  begin  with.  Whether  or  not 
they  would  be  useful  in  the  busy  part  of  a town  is 
a matter  which  only  experience  could  show.  The 
reason  I have  for  saying  that  is  the  result  of  my 
observations  on  the  working  of  the  lights  outside 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  Manchester.  I stood  and 
observed  those  for  a considerable  period  on  different 
days,  and  I could  not  say  at  the  time  that  I watched 
them — it  was  about  October  or  November  last — 
that  they  were  an  unqualified  success,  but  as  a result 
of  my  observations  of  these  lamps  which  have  been 
installed  in  what  might  be  called  the  outer  ring  of 
traffic,  I thhik  they  certainly  have  been  a success. 

8936.  When  you  say  they  are  not  an  unqualified 
success,  in  what  respect  do  you  think  they  failed  ? — • 
WYll,  there  seemed  to  be  much  confusion.  The 


traffic  was  better  regulated  by  the  }iolice  before 
the  erection  than  after  the  lights  were  used.  At 
the  time  I saw  them  there  were  constables  present 
to  see  that  the  lights  were  observed.  Another  point, 
the  first  time  my  attention  was  dravm  to  this  was 
when  I was  driving. 

8936.  Did  you  observe  them  ? — ^No.  My  wife 

happened  to  be  alongside  me  and  drew  my  attention 
to  them.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : We  have  no  light  signals 
in  Cardiff,  but  we  shall  have  some  within  the  next 
three  weeks.  I am  a confirmed  believer  in  the  use  of 
these  signals.  I have  seen  them  m Leeds.  I think 
they  will  relieve  traffic  policemen  to  a very  great 
extent. 

8937.  And  enable  you  to  control  a great  many 
more  pohits  ? — Yes,  it  will,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that  in  my  ophiion.  There  are  many  pomts  at  which 
one  would  really  like  to  put  a policeman  to  handle 
the  traffic,  but  we  cannot  afford  the  men.  We  shall 
be  able  to  help  things  along  hi  regard  to  public  safety 
very  much  by  utilising  light  signals  at  certain  pomts. 
Personally,  I am  tryhig  our  signals  in  the  most 
difficult  place  we  have  in  the  Citj’'  to  start  with.  I 
thhik  it  will  be  the  best  thing  as  far  as  I am  personally 
concerned. 

8938.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
mention  at  this  stage  before  I pass  the  questions  roiuid  ? 
— ( Captain  Moore) : There  is  one  pohit  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  a small  jioint,  havhig  no  bearing 
upon  accidents,  but  I think  it  will  come  probably 
withhi  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  electric  motor  horns  referred  to  in  the 
Road  Vehicles  RegiJation  Bill.  It  is  my  ophiion 
that  any  regulations  with  respect  to  the  restriction 
of  electric  horns  will  only  cause  motorists  to  use 
the  sqiueaker  variety  of  bulb  horn  such  as  is  used  on 
the  Conthient,  and  any  one  who  has  been  in  Conti- 
nental towns,  any  one  who  has  stood,  for  histance, 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  will  know  what  I mean. 

8939.  You  have  them  all  aromid  you  ? — It  is 
simply  one  continual  dm.  I am  afraid  the  public 
would  be  up  hi  arms  against  anjdhing  of  that  khid. 
Then,  again,  people  might  bring  bells  into  use.  The 
introduction  of  bells  would  be  dangerous,  because 
they  are  now  confined  chiefly  to  fire  engines  and 
ambulances,  and  we  wish  to  restrict  the  use  of  bells 
to  those  particular  vehicles  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  ensure  their  quick  passage  along  the  streets. 
A further  iiohit  was  raised  arishig  out  of  the  White 
Paper  on  road  accidents  issued  by  the  Home  Office* 
on  the  question  of  accidents  in  streets  which  are 
narrow,  and  it  was  suggested  by  somebody  that  there 
are  more  accidents  in  wide  thoroughfares  than  there 
are  in  narrow  ones.  That  is  not  my  experience. 
I have  taken  out  the  number  of  street  accidents  which 
occurred  in  Huddersfield  last  year  over  a mea.sured 
mile  of  all  our  main  roads,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  highest  number  of  accidents — 63 — hi  one  road 
happens  to  be  the  narrowest  ; the  next  one — 29 — 
that  is  a narrow  road  too.  I do  not  think  that  much 
attention  need  be  given  to  that.  We  find  that  iieople 
in  a narrow  road  think  they  can  get  across  when 
they  cannot.  I do  not  thhik  I have  any  other  jioints. 

8940.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : On  paragraph  17 

with  regard  to  the  speed  limit  of  omnibuses,  there 
is  one  pohit  on  which  you  both  agree,  and  that  is 
that  a speed  limit  of  20  miles  should  be  enforced 
for  heavy  vehicles,  includhig  omnibuses  and  char-a- 
bancs  ? — (Mr.  Wilson)  : Yes.  ( Captain  Moore)  : 

And  lorries. 

8941.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  enforce  that  at  the  present  time  ? I take 
it  that  you  would  agree  that  the  reason  why  the 

* Return  showing  the  Number  of  Accidents  resulting 
in  Death  or  Personal  Injury  known  by  the  Police  to 
have  been  caused  by  Vehicles  and  Horses  in  streets, 
roads  or  public  places,  and  the  Number  of  Persons 
killed  or  injured  by  such  accidents,  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1928  [H.C.  83] 
(H.  M.  Stationery  Office). 
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existing  speed  limit  of  20  miles  an  hour  as  a maximum 
is  not  enforceable  is  because  public  opinion  does  not 
support  it  ? — ^Yes. 

8942.  Do  you  think  that  having  regard  to  the 
popularity  of  motor  omnibuses  and  char-a-bancs  it 
would  be  possible  to  enforce  a speed  limit  on  all  such 
vehicles  of  20  miles  an  hour  ? — Yes.  Well,  I will  not 
say  all  but  the  majority,  if  we  get  general  legislation 
on  the  lines  of  bye-laws  we  have  in  Huddersfield  for 
the  regulation  of  motor  omnibuses,  which  compel  the 
owners  to  submit  a time-table  together  with  their 
application  for  a licence,  and  to  report  to  the  Chief 
Constable  any  change  that  is  proposed  in  the  time- 
table, and  to  give  at  least  7 days’  notice  of  such  altera- 
tion. They  must  not  run  their  service  unless  they  are 
running  on  an  approved  time-table.  That  time-table 
I analyse,  and  I do  not  accept  a time-table  which 
exceeds  an  all  romid  average  speed  of  about  17  miles 
an  hour.  It  does  not  matter  where  the  vehicle  is  gomg, 
whether  it  is  going  to  Newcastle  or  elsewhere.  We 
are  to  have  services  running  to  Newcastle.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference,  this  time-table  must  not 
exceed  about  17  miles  an  hoirr. 

8943.  But  the  general  enforcement  of  such  a 
speed  limit  as  a maximum  of  20  miles  an  hour  for 
char-a-bancs  will  limit  very  much  indeed  the  range 
of  enjoyment  of  the  people  who  now  use  them  ? — 
I dare  say.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : I do  not  know  that  it 
would  limit  their  enjoyment.  I do  not  see  that  riding 
in  a char-a-banc  at  more  than  20  miles  an  hour  is 
altogether  comfortable.  ( Captain  Moore)  : I men- 
tioned that  because  we  in  Huddersfield  are  just 
about  mid-way  between  the  East  and  West  Coasts. 
The  people  for  their  enjoyment  go  to  Bridliirgton, 
Scarborough,  Whitby  and  Filey  on  the  East  coast, 
and  on  the  West  coast  to  Blackpool,  Southport,  and 
so  on.  I am  afraid  that  for  their  sakes  the  imposition 
and  enforcement  of  a speed  limit  of  20  miles  an  hour 
would  not  give  them  very  much  time  at  these  places. 

8944.  They  wordd  not  be  able  to  get  there  in  time 
to  enjoy  themselves  ? — They  would  be  able  to  get 
there,  but  would  not  have  much  time  for  enjoyment. 
Scarborough  is  about  80  miles  away  ; Blackpool  is 
about  70  miles  away. 

8946.  Axe  you  not  suggesting  to  us  to  take  a com'se 
which  will  bring  us  into  the  same  impasse  as  we  are 
now,  a regulation  which  public  oiimion  will  not  sup- 
port ? I think  we  are  all  agreed  that  there,  should 
be  some  limit,  and  what  I suggest  to  you  is  that  a 
limit  of  20  miles  is  one  which  will  be  equally  unenforce- 
able for  the  same  reason  as  the  present  one,  that  is 
to  say,  public  opmion  would  not  support  it  ? — I do 
not  thmk  so.  There  certainly  would  be  trouble  at 
the  beginning,  because  these  vehicles  have  got  m the 
thin  edge  of  the  wedge  by  travelling,  as  they  already 
do  and  have  done,  at  speeds  considerably  greater 
than  20  miles  an  hour,  but  I think  in  tune,  if  the  law 
were  reasonably  insisted  upon  by  police  authorities — 
I do  not  mean  prosecuting  at  21,  or  22  miles  per  hoiu 
or  thmgs  like  that,  but  if  it  was  reasonably  observed — 
I think  in  time  we  should  not  have  much  trouble. 

8946.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  with  modem  con- 
struction and  modern  four-wheeled  brakes  a speed  of 
over  20  miles  an  hour — say,  30  miles  an  hour — is 
equally  safe  so  far  as  the  vehicle  itself  is  concerned 
as  20  miles  an  hour  ? — (Mr.  Wilson)  : I should  not 
a^ee.  You  have  10  miles  more  momentum  to  start 
with.  (Captain  Moore)  : And  5 or  6 tons  behind  it. 

8947.  (Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  : I see  in  your  observations 
on  the  Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill  that  you 
endorse  the  suggestion  that  the  licensing  of  vehicles 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  County  Councils  and 
Borough  Councils  ? — Yes. 

8948.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of 
Area  Authorities  for  that  purpose  ? Perhaps  I may 
ask  a question  before  that.  Have  you  found  any 
difficulty  in  vehicles  coming  from  areas  over  which 
you  have  no  authority  ? — I do  not  quite  understand 
the  question,  Mr.  Smith. 

8949.  (Chairman)  : May  I point  out  that  we  have 
before  us  Witnesses  from  the  Police  Authorities  and 
not  the  Licensing  Authorities.  It  is  only  in  London 


that  the  Police  Commissioner  is  the  Licensing 
Authority? — I am  the  Supervising  Officer  for  Motor 
Licences  in  Huddersfield,  so  I do  rmderstand  it. 

8960.  But  surely  the  Borough  Council  is  the 
Licensing  Authority  ? — Yes,  but  I am  their  executive 
officer.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : We  are  both  the  executive 
officer  for  the  Licensing  Authorities. 

8951.  (Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  : May  I confine  the 

question  to  the  one  point  of  an  Area  Authority,  as 
distinct  from  a Borough  Council  or  County  Council  ? — 
(Captain  Moore)  : For  the  hoensing  of  all  motor 

vehicles  ? 

8952.  Yes,  and  for  their  general  regulation  and 
control  ? — I should  say  that  it  might  probably  be  a 
convenience,  but  I do  not  think  that  the  cost  would 
justify  it.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : At  Cardiff  we  have  an  Area 
Authority  dealing  with  the  hcensing  of  public  service 
vehicles.  All  the  vehicles  that  come  from  outside 
authorities  into  the  City  of  Cardiff  are  dealt  with  by 
that  Authority.  There  are  applications  for  licences 
which  are  dealt  with  by  a Joint  Committee  which 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  Licensing  Authorities. 
The  examination  of  those  vehicles  is  conducted  at 
Cardiff  under  the  supervision  of  that  Joint  Authority. 
My  man  at  Cardiff  is  responsible  for  passing  all  these 
vehicles  as  mechanically  fit,  he  reports  to  aU  these 
authorities,  and  his  certificate  in  relation  to  mechan- 
ical fitness  is  accepted  by  them. 

8953.  So  that  in  your  district  you  have  something 
of  an  area  arrangement  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

8954.  What  would  the  size  of  your  area  be  ? — It 
takes  from  Merthyr  Tydfil,  24  miles  to  the  north,  to 
Neath,  23  or  24  miles  to  the  west,  and  to  NewjDort, 
14  miles  to  the  east.  It  is  an  area  roughly  with  a 
radius  of  25  miles. 

8955.  (Chairman)  : Practically  the  Counties  of 

Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  There 
are  four  county  boroughs,  five  or  six  urban  districts, 
and  seven  or  eight  rural  districts — those  which  are 
licensing  authorities. 

8956.  (Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  ; I put  this  question 

because  I did  not  know  whether  in  commenting  upon 
that  Bill  that  was  your  final  opinion,  or  whether  you 
would  go  beyond  that  and  favour  an  Area  Authority. 
I take  it  that  your  own  experience  suggests  you 
would  ? — (Mr.  Wilson)  : We  have  done  it  at  Cardiff. 
(Captain  Moore)  : If  it  is  for  stage  carriages  only. 

I agree  with  area  authorities  for  the  regulation  of 
public  service  vehicles,  but  that  is  quite  a different 
thing  to  motor  licensing  and  registration. 

8967.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  power  to 
license  should  be  with  that  area  authority  as  well  ? — 
I do  not  agree.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : I am  afraid  we  should 
not  agree  so  far  as  the  mere  licensing  is  concerned. 
The  regulation — yes.  That  is  all  to  the  good  and 
saves  time.  (Captain  Moore)  : It  saves  a considerable 
amount  of  time. 

8958.  Could  you  say  exactly  what  you  mean  in 
paragraph  18  by  the  words  “ a lower  limit  in  respect 
to  particular  areas  with  narrow  main  roads  ” ? Is  it 
the  speed  hmit  you  are  referring  to  there  ? — (Mr. 
Wilson)  : That  is  so,  where  the  main  roads  are 

particularly  narrow.  I could  instance  many  places 
in  Lancashire. 

8969.  I should  hke  to  ask  a question  regarding  the 
speed  limit,  because  I am  not  yet  converted  to  your 
point  of  view.  Would  you  agree  that  in  the  cases  that 
you  have  to  take  into  Court  it  should  be  possible  to 
decide  them  as  matters  of  fact  and  not  as  matters  of 
opinion  ? — (Captain  Moore)  : Well,  we  try  to  get  it 
so,  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  can. 

8960.  May  I put  it  to  you  that  if  you  have  to  deal 
with  a case  of  dangerous  driving  where  speed  is  the 
element  of  danger,  you  get  into  the  region  of  opinion 
rather  than  of  fact,  and  that  creates  difficulties  in 
getting  decisions  ? — It  does  lead  to  difficulty.  The 
only  times  when  I have  prosecuted  and  have  obtained 
convictions  for  driving  at  a speed  dangerous  to  the 
public  have  been  when  a vehicle  has  come  through  a 
measured  distance,  and  officers  have  been  checking 
them.  They  have  all  been  heavy  vehicles. 
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8961.  I am  visualising  a condition  of  affairs  when 
there  is  no  speed  limit.  I am  speaking  now  from  one’s 
experience  as  a Magistrate.  Personally,  I feel  that  as 
far  as  possible  the  determination  of  cases  should  be 
related  to  matters  of  fact  and  not  merely  matters  of 
opinion,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  with  the  abolition 
of  the  speed  limit,  in  trying  to  check  dangerous 
driving  where  speed  is  the  element  of  danger  you 
get  into  the  region  of  opinion  rather  than  the  region 
of  facts  ? — [Mr.  Wilson)  : You  do.  {Captain  Moore)  : 
You  certainly  do. 

8962.  Would  not  that  suggest  to  you  a difficulty 
if  the  speed  limit  was  abolished  ? — I cannot  see  any 
difficulty,  except  that  the  speed  was  only  a contribu- 
ting  element  to  the  dangerous  driving,  and  in  that  case 
the  summons  would  not  be  for  driving  at  a speed 
dangerous  to  the  pubhc,  but  in  a maimer  dangerous 
to  the  public.  I can  only  conceive  that  difficulty 
-arising  where  it  is  just  one  of  the  elements. 

8963.  But  is  not  it  possible  to  conceive  cases  where 
the  danger  would  be  solely  the  speed  at  wliich  the 
vehicle  was  travelling  ? — It  might  be,  and  then  I 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever. 

8964.  (Major  Salmon)  : Have  you  tramcars  in 

youi'  area  ? — Yes. 

8965.  Are  they  owned  municipally  ? — Yes. 

8966.  Have  you  any  omnibuses  in  your  area  ? — Yes. 

8967.  Is  the  hcensing  of  those  omnibuses  done 
centrally  or  locally  ? — I think  until  a short  time  ago 
we  were  the  only  authority  in  the  country  with 
bye-laws  dealing  with  modern  motor  stage  carriages 
and  omnibuses.  We  do  the  licensing,  but  if  the 
vehicle  is  hcensed  by  another  authority  at  its  place  of 
origin  we  pass  it,  the  licensing  by  that  other  authority 
being  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  vehicle  is  quite  aU 
right.  The  same  apphes  with  regard  to  conductors 
and  drivers.  We  accept  the  Uoence  of  the  other 
authority  as  evidence  that  the  conductor  and  the 
driver  are  qualified  persons. 

8968.  The  point  I really  wanted  to  try  to  understand 

is  this.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
in  your  area  for  licensed  vehicles  ? — In  my  case 
in  the  borough — the  borough  area. 

8969.  So  you  grant  a licence  in  the  borough  area  ? — 
Yes.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : Cardiff  owns  both  trams  and 
omnibuses.  The  trams  do  not  come  under  the  Watch 
-Committee  as  the  local  authority  does  the  licensing, 
but  the  omnibuses  do,  and  the  omnibuses  of  the  City 
of  Cardiff  are  subject  to  the  area  council,  although 
they  are  actually  licensed  in  the  City.  They  come 
under  the  same  category  as  particular  omnibuses 
which  run  and  ply  for  hire  outside  the  area. 

8970.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I have  a question  for  the 
Chief  Constable  of  Huddersfield.  Was  I right  in 
thinking  that  it  is  only  if  the  speed  limit  be  abolished 
that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  these  clauses  as  to 
dangerous  or  careless  drmng  being  inserted  in  the 
Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — (Captain  Moore)  : No.  I am 


sorry  if  I have  created  a wrong  impression.  I want 
those  inserted  in  any  event.  We  should  have  to  draw 
the  distinction  a little  finer. 

8971.  One  other  question  with  regard  to  your  rules 

for  pedestrians.  I suppose  you  would  regard  those  as 
behig  a failiue  ?— We  have  not  any  rules,  but  simplv 
put  the  lines  do-wn.  ^ ■' 

8972.  Judgmg  by  results  ?— They  are  a failure  up 

to  now.  ^ 

8973.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I have  one  question 
about  motor  horns.  I believe  the  wordhig  of  the  law  iu 
Italy  is  that  in  to-wns  in  Italy  nothmg  but  deep-toned 
or  low-toned  horns  should  be  used.  Do  you  not  think 
that  -would  meet  your  objection  to  doing  away  -with  the 
electric  horn  ? — If  you  allowed  both  it  would  get  over 
a poi'tion  of  the  trouble.  I thhilr  in  Paris  it  is  the 
electric  horn  which  is  not  allowed. 

8974.  I suggest  to  you  that  you  might  prohibit 
electric  horns  and  high-toned  horns  ? — Yes,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  eixforce. 

8975.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
note  ?— Well,  one  might  fix  the  tone,  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  enforce.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : As  a rule, 
policemen  are  not  musical. 

8976.  There  is  one  question  I want  to  ask  the  Chief 
Constable  of  Cardiff,  and  that  is  about  the  area  of  the 
licensing  joint  committee.  Would  you  see  any  advan- 
tage in  making  the  area  any  larger,  or  do  you  thhilt 
you  have  the  ideal  ? — I thinlr  a radius  of  24  miles 
is  sufficiently  large  to  deal  with. 

8977.  If  you  brought  in  any  neighbouring  area  of 
the  same  size,  do  you  thinlc  they  would  have  interests 
in  common  ?— (iHr.  Wilson)  : I do  not  think  there  is 
any  interest  in  common,  say  outside  25  miles.  People 
do  not  come  shopping  into  Cardiff  from  outside  that 
radius.  (Captain  Moore)  : I should  lilte  to  supplement 
that  if  I might.  We  have  experience  of  long-distance 
omnibus  services,  and  although  we  are  not  considering 
the  area  for  licensing,  we  are  considering  extending 
the  borough  which  will  increase  the  population  to 
70,000.  There  might  be  some  miderstanding  among 
the  local  authorities  through  which  these  long- 
distance omnibuses  rmi.  Tliis  is  a practical  illustration 
of  what  has  happened  recently.  AYe  have  granted 
licences  to  four  services  and  they  are  held  up  because 
licences  cannot,  or  -will  not,  be  granted  by  other 
local  authorities.  (Mr.  Wilson)  : May  I say  this  on 
that  particular  pomt.  Cardiff  do  not  license  these 
long-distance  coaches.  They  make  long-distance 
traffic  a matter  of  private  contract.  The  vehicles 
have  to  work  from  garages.  They  rmi  to  Birmingham, 
to  Sheffield,  to  Hull,  and  now  we  have  had  applications 
from  Newcastle.  If  licences  were  granted  we  should 
before  very  long  have  someone  coming,  I presume, 
from  Aberdeen.  The  licensing  authority  has  turned 
its  back  against  licences  for  motor  coaches  as  motor 
coaches,  and  they  make  the  question  of  long-distance 
transport  entirely  a matter  of  private  contract. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  both. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrerw.) 

(The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


The  Eael  Ho-wb,  C.B.E.,  called  and  examined. 


8978.  (Chairman)  ; Lord  Howe,  we  know,  of  course, 
that  you  have  had  great  experience  in  motor  driving, 
and  we  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  -views  you  have  derived  from  your  o-wn 
individual  experience.  I understand  that  you  are 
gi-ving  yo-ur  o-wn  indi-vidual  opinions,  and  are  not 
representing  any  Society  or  Association  ? — No,  Sir. 
I am  gi-ving  my  o-wn  personal  opinions.  Though  I 
happen  to  be  President  of  one  motor  organisation,  I 
am  not  speaking  on  their  behalf,  but  a great  many  of 
them  agree  -with  me. 

8979.  Your  opinions  are  based  upon  yo-ur  o-wn 
experience  ? — Entirely. 

8980.  And  you  have  drawn  up  a Memorandum  on 
the  points  on  which  you  desire  to  speak  to  us  ? — Yes. 


Memo.  No.  33. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Earl  Howe. 


Earl  Howe,  C.B.E.,  will  say  ; — 

1.  The  points  on  which  I desire  to  submit  some 
observations  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport 
relate  to  : — 

(a)  Traffic  control. 

(b)  Regulations  concerning  lighting  of  motor 

vehicles. 
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2.  My  observations  are  based  on  the  result  of 
experience  gained  in  driving  motor  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions  since  the  year  1898. 

I am  connected  with  three  or  four  of  the  largest 
motoring  organizations  in  the  country. 

3.  On  the  subject  of  traffic  control — I have  observed 
that  evidence  has  been  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission upon  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  Parliament 
should  impose  a speed  limit  on  mechanically  propelled 
vehicles  in  futme. 

Some  of  the  motoring  organizations  have  expressed 
the  view  that  the  speed  limit  should  be  done  away 
with  ; with  this  view  I do  not  at  all  concur. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport,  some  considerable  time 
ago,  circulated  a draft  copy  of  a Bill  wherein  it  was 
proposed — so  far  as  I could  understand' — to  do  away 
with  the  speed  limit,  and,  in  future,  to  provide  for  the 
control  of  motor  vehicles  imder  (a)  dangerous  driving, 
and  (6)  careless  driving. 

I hold  the  view  very  strongly  that  such  a proposal 
would  be  almost  unworkable.  In  the  event  of  pro- 
ceedings being  taken  imder  (a)  or  (6),  the  question  of 
evidence  would,  in  my  judgment,  present  almost 
insuperable  difficulties. 

Any  charge  brought  against  the  driver  of  a motor 
vehicle  under  (a)  dangerous  driving  is  to-day,  quite 
rightly,  considered  to  be  one  of  a serious  character  ; 
the  case  is  nearly  always  exhaustively  dealt  with  by 
the  Magistrate,  and  considerable  time  is  occujoied  in 
getting  at  the  facts.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
Courts  as  at  present  organized  to  deal  with  a large 
increase  of  these  cases. 

In  my  view,  the  precise  moment  when  driving  ceases 
to  be  dangerous,  and  becomes  merely  careless,  would 
be  impossible  to  define  ; in  many  cases  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Police  Officers,  I do  not  consider 
that  the  average  Police  Officer  of  to-day  has  the 
necessary  drivmg  experience  to  enable  him  to  decide 
upon  so  fine  a point. 

I desire  to  urge  as  strongly  as  possible  that  the 
PoKoe  must  be  given  power  to  control  the  speed  of 
motor  vehicles  if  the  necessity  arises,  and  in  certain 
conditions,  quite  apart  from  whether  or  not  the 
vehicle  is  actually  causing  or  likely  to  cause  danger  at 
the  moment. 

5.  I consider  that  the  existing  Motor  Oar  Acts  have, 
on  the  whole,  worked  fairly  well,  and  that  all  that  is 
required  is  the  revision  of  the  existing  speed  limit  in 
the  light  of  experience  gained  and  common  sense. 

It  is  only  the  unreasonable  and  capricious  way  in 
which  the  speed  limit  has  been  enforced  in  certain 
areas  which  has  given  rise  to  any  difficulties  in  the 
matter,  and  the  methods  of  the  Police  have  varied 
considerably  in  this  respect ; and  I should  be  quite 
prepared  to  give  illustrations  to  the  Royal  Commission 
as  to  exactly  what  I mean  in  this  comiection.  I 
should  like  to  be  allowed  to  outline  a proposal  for  the 
institution  of  Traffic  Courts,  but  I do  not  know  if  I 
should  be  in  order. 

6.  I am  strongly  opposed  to  any  mechanical  device 
being  used  for  the  control  of  traffic  hi  preference  to 
Police  Officers  ; at  present  all  sorts  of  mechanical 
devices  are  being  experimented  with  m certain  areas, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  driver  of  a meohani- 
cally  propelled  vehicle,  however  experienced,  to  take 
in  the  meaning  of  some  devices  which  are  entirely 
new  to  him  at  a glance,  and  without  any  warning. 
I should  be  prepared  to  give  one  or  two  instances  of 
this. 

I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  where  important 
traffic  intersections  are  fomid,  human  control  is  the 
wily  satisfactory  solution,  and  that  where  Police 
Officers  or  Road  Scouts  are  employed  they  should 
be  equipped  with  a uniform,  which  should  be  of  a 
standard  pattern,  and  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
enable  the  driver  of  any  mechanically  propelled 
vehicle  to  instantly  distinguish  their  signals  in  the 
most  adverse  conditions  possible. 


It  is  also  of  extreme  importance  that  the  signals 
used  should  be  standardised,  and  with  as  little  compli- 
cations as  q)ossible ; I have  noticed  considerable 
variations  between  different  Police  Forces  in  this 
respect. 

7.  I am  also  strongly  in  favour  of  every  applicant 
for  a driving  licence  being  required  to  satisfy  the 
Authority  issuing  the  licence — if  necessary,  by  making 
a declaration  on  oath — that  he  suffers  from  no  physical 
infirmity  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  or 
unfit  him  from  driving  a mechanically  propelled 
vehicle. 

I am  also  strongly  in  favom  of  every  ap>plicant  for 
a driving  licence  being  required  to  2oass  a test ; my 
view  is  that  this  test  should  consist  of  bemg  able  to 
satisfy  the  Board  that  the  applicant  is  fully  conversant 
with  the  rule  and  custom  of  the  road,  and  has  an 
actual  knowledge  of  the  use  and  construction  of  the 
vehicle  ; this,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  prime  importance 
in  this  connection. 

I consider  that  such  a scheme  could  be  easily 
organized  on  a voluntary  basis,  requiring  the  app)li- 
cant  to  pay  a fee  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost,  and,  in 
return,  the  issuing  of  a certificate  which  could,  if 
necessary,  be  graded  according  to  the  success  attained 
in  the  examination.  I should  of  course  be  able  to 
exjDlain  this  in  more  detail  if  required. 

8.  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  Police  Officers 
emjoloyed  upon  traffic  duty  bemg  given  a course  of 
instruction  in  the  control  of  varying  types  of  me- 
chanically propelled  vehicles  ; I believe  that  if  this 
were  done  it  would  enable  the  Police  to  far  more  easily 
discriminate  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  dan- 
gerous driving,  and  it  would  also  enable  them  to 
pick  on  real  offenders. 

I am  also  in  favour,  so  far  as  country  districts  are 
concerned,  of  the  formation  of  a special  branch  of 
Officers  to  control  traffic  ; in  my  op>inion,  this  Branch 
need  not  necessarily  be  very  large,  and  the  numbers 
actually  emjiloyed  on  the  duty  might  be  varied 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  amount  of  traffic 
using  the  roads — that  is  to  say,  that  at  week-ends 
more  Officers  would  be  required  than  during  the  week. 

My  submission  is  that  these  Officers  should  receive 
special  training  in  mechanically  jiropelled  vehicles  ; 
this  training  would  enable  them  in  emergency  to 
assist  drivers  of  mechanically  jiropelled  vehicles. 
The  members  of  this  special  force  could  be  given 
mechanically  projDelled  vehicles  of  suitable  t5q)e,  and 
should  always  be  in  uniform  when  employed.  IMy 
idea  is  that  they  would  not  necessarily  require  all  the 
ordinary  training  of  Police  Constables  of  to-day,  and 
would  be  considered  to  be  a iDurely  specialized  branch 
for  certain  duties  ; and  my  idea  would  be  that,  while 
armed  with  the  ordinary  Police  Officer’s  jiower  of 
arrest,  they  should  really  be  designed  much  more  with 
the  idea  of  assisting  drivers,  and  combining,  if  it  were 
2>ossible  to  do  so,  the  personality  of  the  ordinary 
Police  Officer  with  the  expert  assistance  of  the 
members  of  the  Road  Scouts  of  the  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation and  Royal  Automobile  Club.  A force  very 
much  on  these  lines — of  an  experimental  character 
— has  been  instituted  in  France.  The  cost  could, 
in  my  opinion,  be  kept  at  a very  low  figure, 
and  I do  not  thinli  it  would  be  necessary  for  large 
numbers  of  men  to  be  emiiloyed  ,■  and  I believe  that 
the  Imowledge  that  such  Officers  would  obtain  of  the 
customs  of  the  highway  in  the  country  would  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  standard  of  driving. 

9.  I would  like  to  see  much  more  use  made  of  the 
existing  Mounted  Branch — in  the  Metroi^olitan  Police 
Area  particularly — by  insisting  upon  slow-going 
vehicles  observing  the  rule  of  the  road,  and  keeping 
as  much  to  the  left  as  possible. 

Anyone  -with  experience  of  traffic  conditions  in 
London  and  Paris  must  have  observed  that  the 
traffic  in  Paris,  and  indeed  on  the  roads  in  France, 
adheres  much  more  closely  to  the  rule  of  the  road 
than  does  traffic  in  this  country,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  more  traffic  through  the  streets. 
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I believe  that  unless  something  of  this  sort  is  done 
in  this  country  the  traffic  conditions  in  some  of  our 
bigger  streets,  notably  in  London,  will  gradually 
become  quite  impossible. 

10.  I am  also  definitely  of  opinion  that  between 
certain  hours  slow-going  traffic  should  be  restricted 
to  the  use  of  certam  streets  ; I am  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
have  not  found  it  possible  to  do  this.  La  the  interest 
of  public  safety  I am  convinced  that  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  regulate  pedestrians  in  urban 
areas,  as  is  done  in  France  and  other  countries. 

11.  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  restrict  the  use  of  loud-toned  horns,  or, 
alternatively,  horns  of  the  saw-tooth  variety,  in  urban 
areas  during  certain  hours  ; this  could,  I believe,  be 
done  by  encouraging  the  use  of  bells  or  more  pleasantly 
toned  horns  than  are  at  present  used. 

12.  On  the  subject  of  lighting  of  motor  vehicles, 
I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  something  should  be 
done  on  the  lines  of  the  Code  de  la  Route,  in  France, 
by  insisting  that  all  cars  should  be  equipped  with 
some  device  which  would  enable  lights  to  be  either 
dimmed  or,  preferably,  dipped,  and  that  the  use  of 
head-hghts  undimmed  or  undipped  in  urban  areas 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

Where  cars  are  left  at  a parking  place,  I consider 
that  it  shoffid  not  be  necessary  for  the  Pohce  to  insist 
upon  lights  being  left  on  in  aU  cases. 

Power  has,  I believe,  been  given  by  the  Legislature 
to  the  Pohce  Authorities  to  make  orders  with  refer- 
ence to  this,  but  such  orders  have  not,  so  far,  been 
made  operative — at  any  rate — in  London. 


8981.  [Chairman)  : I understand  you  wish  to  refer 
to  traffic  control  and  regulations  concerning  the 
lighting  of  motor  vehicles  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

8982.  In  the  third  paragraph  of  your  Memorandum 
you  refer  to  the  fact  that  evidence  has  been  given 
before  us  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  ho  speed 
hmit  for  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  in  future  ? — 
Yes,  I gathered  that  from  the  newspapers. 

8983.  You  say  you  do  not  concur  wdth  that  view. 
We  should  therefore  like  to  hear  your  views  on  that 
subject  ? — In  addition  to  what  I have  actually  put  in 
this  paragraph,  my  view  is  that  the  police  must,  in 
certain  circumstances,  be  given  powers  to  control 
the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  quite  apart  from  whether, 
in  the  words  of  the  Act,  actual  danger  is  thereby 
being  caused  at  the  moment  or  is  Hkely  to  be  caused. 

8984.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a definite 
speed  limit  ? — I think  the  police,  in  this  country  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  be  given  the  power  to  control  the  speed 
of  vehicles.  My  reason  is  that  the  roads  in  this 
country  are  very  congested,  and  the  congestion  wiU 
not  tend  to  grow  less,  and  I do  not  think  we  have  quite 
the  same  problems  to  deal  with  here  that  they  have 
on  the  Continent. 

8985.  A great  many  cormtries  on  the  Continent  have 
no  speed  limit.  A certain  number  have  a speed  limit, 
and  in  America  I think  most  of  the  States  have  a 
speed  limit  ? — Information  on  that  point  is  rather 
difficult  to  obtain.  When  I was  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  I put  questions  on  the  subject  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  but  I could  never  get  very 
good  information  from  him  as  to  which  countries  have 
a speed  limit  and  which  have  not.  But  through 
motoring  on  the  Continent  and  that  sort  of  thing  I 
know  that  some  cormtries  have  speed  limits,  and  in 
some  countries  they  are  strictly  enforced,  particularly 
in  Switzerland  and  also,  I think,  in  France. 

8986.  In  France  there  is  no  actual  general  speed 
hmit  ? — In  France  you  find  as  you  enter  a town  a 
notice  put  up  giving  whatever  speed  limit  they  thirds 
right.  They  may  fix  any  Hmit  up  to  25  miles  an  hour, 
and  in  some  cases  much  lower,  and  in  some  of  the 
Httle  towns  you  go  through  they  enforce  it. 


8987.  When  we  talk  about  speed  limit,  there  are 
various  kinds  of  speed  limits.  There  is  what  may  be 
called  a general  speed  hmit,  which  now  exists  in  this 
country — that  is  20  miles  an  hour — and  then  there  are 
special  speed  limits  for  particular  districts.  For 
example,  when  you  enter  a particular  town  or  vihage 
you  see  a notice  reading  “ Speed  10  miles  per  hour  ”. 
Then  there  are  other  speed  limits  for  particular 
classes  of  vehicles,  such  as  motor  omnibuses,  and  so 
on.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a general  sjDeed  hmit  for  ah 
vehicles  ? What  I mean  by  that  is  a speed  hmit 
which  would  apply  to  all  vehicles,  including  the 
private  car — what  is  called  the  motor  car  under  two 
tons  in  weight  ? — What  I think  myself  is  that  the 
speed  limit  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained  and  common  sense,  and  since  it  was  imposed 
in  1903  .... 

8988.  You  say  that  the  general  speed  hmit  of  20 
miles  an  hour  all  over  the  country  is  absurd  and  must 
be  revised.  Is  that  so  ? Can  you  suggest  to  us  what 
figure  we  should  agree  upon  instead  of  20  miles  an 
hour  ? — I thinli  a general  speed  hmit  of  35  to  40  miles 
an  hour  would  be  correct. 

8989.  You  think  that  would  be  reasonable  ? — It 
would  be  reasonable. 

8990.  Even  though  we  are  told  that  on  open 
stretches  of  road  in  the  country  it  is  possible  to  go 
much  faster  than  that  ? — Yes,  on  Salisbury  Plain  it 
would  be  safe  to  go  at  very  high  speeds  indeed, 
because  there  are  no  hedges  on  the  side  of  the  road 
and  certainly  no  heavy  traffic  on  it,  but  in  certain 
areas — for  instance  in  Surrey,  or  indeed  all  over  the 
the  coimtry  where  there  are  hedges  and  the  roads  are 
not  too  broad  and  there  are  a great  many  turnings — I 
thinlt  a speed  hmit  of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour  is 
reasonable. 

8991.  Of  course  it  is  no  good  having  a law  which  is 
universally  broken,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time — it  does  more  harm  than  good  ? — I purposely 
irrge  revision  of  the  1903  Act,  and  that  is  what  is 
required. 

8992.  And  you  propose  to  substitute  for  20  miles 
an  hour  a limit  of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour  ? — -Yes,  and 
I should  also  revise  in  many  oases  the  10  miles  limit, 
and  I should  also  revise  the  places  where  that  10  miles 
limit  has  been  imposed. 

8993.  Your  view  is  that  limits  have  been  imposed 
in  places  where  they  need  not  be,  and  in  any  case  10 
miles  an  hour  is  too  low  ? — Yes,  10  miles  an  hour  is 
reahy  no  use.  Since  the  10  miles  limit  was  first 
instituted  the  construction  of  cars  has  improved, 
and  experience  has  shown  in  most  cases  where  a 10 
miles  an  horn  limit  is  required  and  where  it  is  not. 

8994.  You  would  agree  that  it  is  as  easy  to  stop  a 
car  going  20  miles  an  hour  now  as  it  was  to  stop  one 
going  10  miles  ? — I should  say  easier. 

8995.  I mean  that  that  is  due  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  construction  of  the  brakes  ? — Yes,  the 
construction  of  the  oars  generally. 

8996.  So  you  would  suggest  a general  speed  hmit 
of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour,  and  a special  speed  hmit  in 
scheduled  areas  of  something  like  20  miles  an  hour  ? — 
Something  like  that,  yes. 

8997.  Would  you  have  a special  speed  hmit  for 
the  motor  bus  or  heavy  vehicle  on  pneumatic  tyres, 
or  would  you  allow  a motor  bus  to  go  at  35  or  40  miles 
an  hour  ? — I should  like  to  see  very  strict  inspection 
of  these  vehicles,  and  if  they  had  been  inspected — 
presumably  by  the  public  authority ; I am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  it  should  be  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  or  the  local  authority — but  provided 
they  pass  the  inspection  and  are  equipped  with 
pneiunatic  tyres,  I should  not  have  differentiation 
between  them  and  the  private  car.  But  where  the 
public  vehicle  is  fitted,  or  any  vehicle  is  fitted,  with 
solid  tyres,  my  opinion  is  that  the  speed  hmit  should 
be  much  lower,  and  that  is  because  of  the  damage 
they  would  do  to  the  roads  if  they  went  at  a faster  pace. 
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8998.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  if  you  had  a 
limit  of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour  to  have  the  vehicle 
properly  constructed  and  inspected  before  being 
allowed  to  travel  on  that  road  ? — Yes.  What  I 
mean  by  saying  passed  by  the  local  authority  is  that 
you  will  find  at  present  that  public  service  vehicles 
or  buses  have  chassis  which  are  totally  unfit  to  carry 
enormous  weights,  and  the  vehicles  themselves  are 
highly  unstable.  There  is  one  particular  make  I 
have  in  view — ^the  Ministry  of  Transport  records 
will  show  that  I am  right — with  which  there  have  been 
conspicuous  accidents,  and  if  they  were  given  greater 
powers  to  carry  out  further  inspections  and  power  to 
refuse  the  grant  of  a licence,  a good  deal  could  be 
done  to  increase  safety. 

8999.  If  there  were  a speed  limit  such  as  you  suggest 
you  would  not  in  any  way  dispense  with  the  power 
there  is  now  of  prosecuting  people  for  dangerous 
driving  ? — No,  Sir,  certainly  not. 

9000.  That  is  most  important  ? — Most  important. 

9001.  In  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  a suggestion 
is  made  that  there  should  be  a differentiation  between 
what  is  called  dangerous  and  what  is  called  careless 
driving.  You  are  opposed  to  that  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

9002.  You  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  differen- 
tiate between  them? — In  paragraph  4 I say  that  the 
average  police  officer  has  not  the  necessary  driving 
experience  to  decide  on  so  fine  a point. 

9003.  I take  it  you  would  leave  out  careless  driving 
and  only  have  reckless  driving  ? — Only  dangerous 
driving. 

9004.  But  after  all  careless  driving  is  dangerous  ? — 
I cannot  myself  see  very  much  difference. 

9005.  One  may  be  deliberate  and  the  other  not, 
but  the  effect  is  practically  the  same  ? — -Practically 
the  same. 

9006.  Now  I pass  on  to  your  paragraph  6 — the  use 
of  mechanical  devices  to  control  traffic.  I suppose 
by  that  you  mean  signal  lamps  and  so  on  ? — Well,  in 
a number  of  towns,  and  even  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area,  you  come  across  devices  which  may 
quite  easily  escape  notice  if  you  are  concentrating  on 
driving  your  vehicle.  For  instance,  a little  while  ago 
I was  going  along  the  Hastings  Road  just  south  of 
Bromley  and  the  road  was  up,  or  rather  half  the  road 
was  up,  and  there  was  nothing  coming  past  me. 
There  was  a policeman  standing  half  way  along  the 
distance.  He  made  no  sign,  and  so  I went  on.  As  I 
came  towards  him  he  put  his  hand  up  and  stopped 
me.  I did  not  Imow  what  I had  done  that  he  should 
do  that  and  I asked  him,  and  he  said  “ Did  you  not 
see  the  signal  ? ” I said  “ What  signal  ? ” He  said 
“ You  have  passed  a police  signal.”  Then  I went 
back  and  saw  a large  disc  and  on  the  top  of  it  there 
were  certainly  the  words  “ Police  Signal,”  and  a red 
lamp,  but  I never  noticed  it  as  I passed  it.  That  is 
one  form  of  signal,  and  with  the  advertisements  you 
find  outside  shops  the  chances  are  that  even  a coloured 
thing  does  not  stand  out  very  much.  Then  take 
Brighton.  Instead  of  point  duty  policemen  Brighton 
has  a mechanical  device  for  controlling  motor  vehicles. 
It  is  an  upright  standard,  and  it  has  the  word  “ Stop  ” 
on  it,  but  if  you  are  not  looking  for  it  it  looks  like  an 
ordinary  street  lamp.  It  is  quite  easy  to  go  past  it, 
and  unless  you  were  actually  looking  for  it  you  would 
not  notice  it,  because  you  would  be  concentrating  on 
watching  the  policeman,  who  makes  no  sign  at  all. 
In  Doncaster  there  is  another  form  of  mechanical 
device,  and  I believe  in  Leeds  there  is  another  one. 
Nearly  all  these  devices  are  different  in  character. 

9007 . Have  you  seen  the  signal  lamps  at  work  in 
Manchester  ? — I have  not  seen  them  in  Manchester, 
but  I have  seen  these  other  devices  I have  mentioned. 

9008.  Some  Members  of  the  Commission  went  to 
Manchester  and  Wolverhampton,  and  saw  these 
lamps  working.  We  watched  the  traffic  specially  with 
a view  to  seeing  whether  the  signals  were  obeyed. 
They  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  satisfactory. — My 


point  is  this,  that  they  may  have  worked  very 
satisfactorily  for  purely  Manchester  traffic,  but  the 
traffic  running  to-day  may  have  come  from  long 
distances,  and  anybody  coming  from  another  area 
and  seeing  the  signal  would  not  know  what  it  meant. 
Mechanical  signalling  devices  might  be  satisfactory!-  if 
they  were  standardised. 

9009.  I think  we  should  all  agree  that  if  they  are 
going  to  be  adopted  to  any  extent  they  should  be 
standardised.  Would  it  not  help  matters  if,  in  the 
case  of  a town  which  had  adopted  a mechanical 
device,  there  were  notices  at  convenient  distances 
outside  the  town  that  traffic  was  controlled  by 
signal  lamps  ? — Yes,  but  notices  are  always  liable 
to  be  missed.  If  you  are  going  along  a road  and  you 
are  watching  the  traffic,  you  cannot  guarantee  that 
you  will  for  certain  see  a notice  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

9010.  That  would  help  matters  though,  would  it 

not  ? Outside  Wolverhampton  they  have  a notice 
to  this  effect  : “ Police  Signal  lamp  control  ” or 

something  of  that  sort,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  people  do  see  those  notices.  Your 
objection  is  largely  that  the  signals  are  not  standard- 
ised ? — Yes,  and  I do  not  think  in  any  case  that  they 
are  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  control — 
not  as  satisfactory  as  the  actual  policeman  himself. 
I am  not  aware  of  the  ones  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Commission  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  but  most 
of  the  signals  depend  for  their  operation  upon  a 
policeman  standing  in  a central  position  in  the 
roadway. 

9011.  A policeman  to  supervise  ? — Yes,  and 
wherever  there  was  a policeman,  I think  under  all 
conditions  the  man  driving  a vehicle  would  watch  him. 

9012.  You  have  to  remember  this,  that  in  order  to 
get  greater  safety  on  the  road  a great  many  more 
crossings  ought  to  be  controlled  than  are  controlled 
now,  and  if  that  is  going  to  be  done,  it  is  going  to  add 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  police.  These  devices 
do  save  police,  and  if  they  are  now  put  at  important 
crossings,  is  not  that  an  advantage  with  regard  to 
safety  from  the  point  of  view  of  control  ? — Yes. 
The  police  in  many  areas  for  a certain  sum  secure  the 
services  of  employees  of  motor  organisations. 

9013.  They  make  arrangements  with  the  R.A.C. 
scouts,  and  they  employ  police  pensioners  as  temporary 
officers.  You  prefer  that  to  the  signals  ? — Much. 

9014.  Now  coming  to  your  paragraph  7,  I see  you 
speak  aborrt  the  very  difficult  question  of  what  sort 
of  test,  if  any,  should  be  applied  to  an  applicant  for 
a licence.  You  think  that  a declaration  on  oath  that 
he  has  no  physical  infirmity  likely  to  interfere  with 
his  driving  capacity  would  be  an  advantage,  and  that 
we  should  have  something  of  that  sort  ? — With 
regard  to  health  or  physical  ability,  yes. 

9015.  In  regard  to  health,  I take  it  you  would  not 
go  further — you  would  not  have  a medical  examina- 
tion, but  merely  a declaration  ? — Merely  a declaration. 

9016.  You  also  think  a man  should  pass  a test 
with  regard  to  competence  ? — Yes,  and  I would  like 
to  make  one  or  two  submissions  in  support  of  that. 
The,  first  thing  that  stands  out  is  that  last  year  over 
6,000  people  were  killed  on  the  roads  in  this  comitry, 
and  in  the  same  period  in  France  only  2,000  ; that  is 
to  say,  4,000  more  people  were  killed  in  this  comitry 
than  in  France  in  the  same  period. 

9017.  What  is  the  comparison  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  motor  cars  ? — I know  there  is  a difference 
in  the  traffic  congestion.  France  is  a bigger  country, 
and  the  roads  are  not  so  congested  as  they  are  here, 
and  probably  the  number  of  motor  cars  is  greater 
here,  but  the  number  of  motor  oars  is  not  three  times 
greater,  and  even  if  you  multiply  the  area  of  the 
country,  I am  not  quite  sure,  but  I do  not  think 
France  is  three  times  the  size  of  this  country.  Then 
go  to  the  question  of  the  examhiation  for  a driving 
licence — I think  I am  correct  in  saying  that  in  Paris 
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the  year  before  last  49  • 6 per  cent,  of  the  women 
who  applied  for  driving  licences  failed  to  pa.ss  the 
test,  and  I think  it  is  the  experience  of  everybody  who 
uses  the  roads  very  much  in  this  ooimtry  to-day 
that  you  continually  see  people  driving  cars  who  have 
not  the  least  idea  how  to  control  or  to  drive  them. 
It  is  at  present  not  necessary  that  they  should. 
For  5s.  they  obtain  a liceirce  to  drive  a vehicle. 
They  may  be  fit  to  drive  it  or  they  may  not.  A 
number  of  cars  are  obtahied  to-day  on  the  hire-pur- 
chase system  for  £5  or  £10  down  and  the  remainder 
in  equal  monthly  instalments.  The  purchasers 
spend  a certam  time  with  the  salesman  sorting  out 
the  gears,  and  off  they  go.  One  can  hardly  wonder 
that  there  are  accidents  in  these  circumstances. 

9018.  Do  you  know  that  according  to  the  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  accidents  put  in  by  the  Safety  First 
Association,  the  number  attributed  to  lack  of  experi- 
ence is  extraordinarily  small — about  2 per  cent.  ? — 
Yes,  I am  aware  of  that  fact,  but  am  not  convmced 
by  it,  because  if  you  have  any  doubts  on  the  subject, 
you  have  only  to  go  to  any  big  garage  m London 
or  any  big  town  and  watch  the  ordinary  driver  of  a 
vehicle — ^not  a paid  driver,  he  is  different — but  the 
owner  driver  I mean,  putting  his  car  into  the  garage. 
Watch  him  do  it,  or,  if  you  are  not  convmced  by  that, 
go  and  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Great  West  Road, 
and  you  can  see  for  yourself.  You  can  see  people 
doing  most  extraordinary  thmgs  which  you  do  not 
find  drivers  of  cars  doing  in  other  comitries — ^for 
instance  in  France.  If  you  drive  out  of  any  of  our 
big  cities,  you  will  see  a number  of  people  come 
out  at  week-ends  and  very  often  they  have  the  whole 
of  the  family  with  them.  At  times  you  will  see  them 
carrjdng  on  a general  conversation  while  driving  the 
oar,  and  turning  round  to  those  behmd  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  say. 

9019.  You  think  that  a test  of  knowledge  would 
prevent  that  sort  of  thing  happening  ? — ^A  test  of 
knowledge  would  do  good.  I believe  it  would  make 
them  concentrate,  and  make  them  use  their  imagina- 
tions to  a greater  extent  than  at  present  is  the  case. 
At  the  moment,  there  is  nothing  to  compel  a man  to 
use  his  wits  when  driving  a vehicle. 

9020.  Except  the  apprehension  of  danger  ? — ^Not 
even  that  in  many  cases,  because  they  have  not 
enough  experience  to  understand  that. 

9021.  What  sort  of  test  would  you  recommend  ? 
You  say  in  your  paper  a knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  the  vehicle.  Do  you  mean  that  everybody  should 
have  a perfect  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vehicle  ? — I do  not  say  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  have  a complete  mechanical  knowledge 
of  the  vehicle,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  a certain 
mechanical  knowledge  of  it,  as  in  Paris,  to  show 
that  he  is  competent  to  control  it — to  put  on  the 
brake  ; that  is  very  elementary  in  character.  I do 
not  want  him  to  know  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
vehicle,  but  he  should  know  the  rule  and  customs 
of  the  road.  The  Safety  First  Council  publish  a 
little  booklet  called  “ Safety  First,”  and  if  every 
driver  of  a motor  vehicle  were  compelled  to  read  that 
booklet  through  and  could  intelligently  answer 
questions  on  the  subject  of  that  booklet,  he  would 
in  my  opinion  be  a better  driver  than  he  is  to-day. 

9022.  How  are  you  going  to  examine  him  ? — 
Examination  Boards  should  be  instituted,  as  indeed 
they  are  in  France,  on  a voluntary  basis,  not  com- 
pulsorily— it  is  not  practical  politics  to  have  it 
compulsory,  but  it  should  be  on  a voluntary  basis. 
You  could  go  in  for  the  examination,  but  a fee  would 
be  charged  specially  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Board. 
It  might  be  10s.  or  5s.  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  if  you  pass  your  examination  you  should  be 
granted  a certificate.  It  would  be  a matter  for 
consideration  whether  the  certificate  should  be  graded 
or  not.  It  is  also  a matter  for  consideration  whether 
the  man  who  has  passed  for  his  certificate  should 
be  given  a badge,  but  you  should  work  it  in  this 
way.  Supposing  you  were  concerned  in  an  accident  or 


conunitted  some  offence  against  the  law,  the  first 
question  you  would  be  asked  in  a Court  would  , be 
“Have  you  taken  out  yom  Government  certificate 
or  not?  ” The  man  who  could  prove  that  he  had  taken 
a Government  certificate  would  be  at  an  advantage 
compared  with  the  man  who  had  not,  and  that  would 
be  a compulsion  on  most  prudent  people  to  undergo 
the  sort  of  examination  I have  in  mmd. 

9023.  Do  you  suggest  a practical  examination  or 
an  exammation  consisting  of  writing  answers  to 
questions  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  dogmatise  on 
the  point.  As  long  as  I could  secme  an  examination 
on  the  safety  first  booklet,  whether  written  or  oral 
I do  not  much  mind.  Probably  an  oral  examination 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  it  would  take  less 
time. 

9024.  With  a written  exammation  you  would 
never  be  sure  whether  or  not  he  had  had  his  answers 
written  dovm  for  him  ? — Exactly,  an  oral  examination 
would  be  more  satisfactory,  and  you  could  thus  see 
better  whether  the  feUow  was  competent  and  that 
would  have  a very  beneficial  effect. 

9025.  We  have  frequently  been  told  that  what  is 
wanting  with  so  many  drivers  is  not  real  knowledge 
but  what  is  called  “ road  sense.”  I do  not  see  how 
any  examination  or  test  could  reveal  the  existence  or 
otherv'ise  of  road  sense.  Road  sense  is  a thing  that 
may  be  bom  in  one,  or  otherwise  can  only  be  acquired 
by  using  the  roads  ? — ^My  submission  is  that  the  mere 
fact  of  havmg  .studied  that  book  on  safety  first 
would  make  people  think  about  a great  many  things 
as  to  which  there  is  no  compulsion  for  them  to  Imow 
about  now. 

9026.  There  is  a good  deal  in  that.  In  paragraph  8 
you  say  that  you  think  police  officers  should  also 
receive  a course  of  instruction.  Have  you  not  found 
generally  that  police  officers  have  been  very  useful, 
and  that  they  have  shown  intelligence  in  controlling 
traffic  ? — ^My  submission  is  that  they  vary  consider- 
ably. Of  course,  the  yormg  generation  of  jjolice 
officer  has  very  often  got  his  own  motor  bicycle  or 
motor  car  at  home,  which  he  uses  in  his  spare  time, 
or  he  may  be  in  a police  force  where  they  use  motor 
vehicles.  But  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the 
police  did  actually  know  a bit  more  about  it  than 
they  do. 

9027.  And  you  say  that  if  any  special  branch  is 
formed  to  assist  the  police  m controllmg  traftic, 
they  should  have  such  knowledge  ? — ^Yes,  I have 
tried  to  elaborate  that  in  my  paragraph  8.  In  France 
a little  while  ago  they  started  an  entirely  new  branch 
of  police  officers.  It  was  a very  small  force,  but 
equipped  with  a certain  number  of  fast  cars  which 
mingled  with  the  traffic.  Their  idea  was  not  to  act 
as  policemen,  but  to  be  a sort  of  half-way  operation 
of  policeman  and  A. A.  or  R.A.C.  scout  here,  and  in 
certain  cases  to  be  of  mechanical  assistance  to  people 
who  did  not  know  what  was  wrong  with  their  vehicle. 
I really  do  not  know  from  any  official  source  what  the 
results  of  the  experiment  have  been,  but  I believe 
they  were  good. 

9028.  This  was  in  France.  Were  they  under  the 
control  of  the  police  ? — Yes,  they  were  officers  with 
powers  of  the  police. 

9029.  Full  police  powers  ? — Yes.  My  view  of  the 
police  officers  employed  in  the  control  of  traffic  in 
this  country  is  that,  through  not  having  mobility, 
they  frequently  miss  the  most  conspicuous  offenders. 

9030.  I miderstand  that  in  some  police  forces  they 
have  a munber  of  constables  who  have  motor 
bicycles ; that  gives  them  a certain  mobility  ? 
Yes,  that  is  so.  I do  not  want  to  encourage  police 
like  the  American  police  traffic  cop,  but  I do  feel  that 
if  the  police  were  given  mobility  they  would  be  able 
to  do  more  than  at  present. 

9031.  Coming  to  paragraph  9,  you  point  out  a m^fjt^r 
which  we  have  all  observed,  that  slow  traffic  in  this 
country  does  not  keejp  as  near  the  .kerb  as  it  should  do,. 
You  thinli  in  towns,  especially  in  London,  the  mounted 
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branch  of  the  police  could  help  in  seeing  to  this  ? — 
Yes.  My  experience  in  London  has  been  that  the 
mounted  police  just  ride  up  and  down  the  streets,  and 
I have  never  seen  them  intervene  at  all.  I have 
often  seen  them  passing  very  heavy  traffic,  horse- 
drawn  lorries,  and  allowing  them  to  go  straight  down 
the  middle  of  the  road  and' not  order  a deviation  to 
the  side.  I suggest  that  the  chief  cause  of  accidents 
is  traffic  congestion,  and  traffic  congestion  is  caused 
by  vehicles  of  all  sorts;  not  necessarily  the  heavy 
industrial  vehicles  only,  but  private  cars  also. 

9032.  Slow  moving  vehicles  ? — Yes,  which,  for  no 
particular  reason,  keep  to  the  centre  of  the  road,  and 
anything  passing  them,  not  going  in  the  opposite 
direction,  has  to  pass  them  on  the  near  side. 

9033.  Then  you  think  that  between  certain  hours 
slow-moving  traffic  should  be  restricted  to  the  use 
of  certain  streets.  I suppose  you  mean  in  places  like 
London  and  Manchester  particularly  ? — Everybody 
would  gain  ; ,it  would  be  for  the  general  good  if  it 
could  be  done.  I think  that  the  heavy  traffic  itself 
would  get  along  easier  if  it  were  given  a definite  route 
to  go  by,  rather  than  taking  its  chance  with  the  other 
forms  of  traffic. 

9034.  Supposing  you  closed  certain  streets  to  certain 
traffic,  and  goods  on  railway  vans  or  lorries  from  the 
docks  had  to  be  delivered  at  certain  places  in  the 
streets  reserved  for  fast  going  traffic,  what  then  ? — 
They  should  do  it  within  certain  hours,  as  is  now 
done  in  other  countries. 

9035.  Now  you  wish  to  say  something  about 
motor  horns  ; paragraph  11.  You  were  a member 
of  the  Conference  that  was  called  together  recently  ? — 
Yes,  I was  a member  of  the  special  Committee  set 
up  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  on  the  question  of 
street  noises. 

9036.  You  wish  to  restrict  the  use  of  loud-toned 
horns,  or,  alternatively,  horns  of  the  saw-tooth 
variety.  Wliat  horns  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — 
Electric  horns  are,  broadly  speaking,  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  horn  which  depends  upon  a buzzer  for 
its  operation, ' and  the  horn  that  depends  upon  a 
saw  operating  against  a tooth  on  a disc,  and  that  is 
a horn  that  is  a source  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
annoyance  to  people  in  urban  areas. 

9037.  Now,  as  we  have  mentioned  that  Conference 
of  which  you  were  a member,  did  you  not  also  deal 
with  the  question  of  traffic  at  cross  roads  ? — ^Yes. 

9038.  I wo'uld  like  to  hear  your  views  on  that  ? — I 
think  I am  entitled  to  say  before  this  Commission 
that  we  were  absolutely  unanimous  that  the  only 
satisfactory  solution  is  for  the  traffic  on  the  main 
road  to  be  given  preference  over  the  traffic  on  the 
side  road.  The  only  complication  you  would  get 
would  be  where  two  roads  of  equal  importance 
intersect. 

9039.  Two  Class  I roads  ? — Yes,  and  there  our 
solution  was  that  a Conference  should  be  held  of  all 
the  local  bodies,  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should 
be  represented,  and  that  Conference  should  decide 
which  was  the  road  of  major  importance.  A warning 
notice  should  then  be  erected  upon  the  road  which  it 
is  decided  is  of  minor  importance. 

9040.  You  would  have  notices  on  minor  roads 
approaching  major  roads  warning  traffic  that  it 
was  approaching  a major  road  and  must  go  dead 
slow  ? — “ Dead  slow,  mam  road,”  or  somethmg  of 
that  sort ; a big , notice  which  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken  or  overlooked. 

9041.  I was  not  aware  of  that  decision.  I rather 
wanted  to  know  how  far  that  went.  That  obviously 
would  apply  to  Class  I roads,  but  would  you  apply 
that  to  Class  II  roads  ? — Our  intention  was  that  it 
should  gradually  be  made  to  apply  to  all  roads.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  be  practical  politics  to  do  that  at 
once .-  The  more  important  crossings  should  be  done  at 
first,  and  when  they  had  been  done  then  the  crossings 


of  lesser  importance  would  be  dealt  with.  That  would 
mean,  of  course,  that  you  would  deal  with  Class  I 
roads  first. 

9042.  I quite  see  that,  but  when  we  have  spoken 
of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads,  there  are  endless  inter- 
sections of  unclassified  roads  where  it  would  be 
hardly  necessary,  in  the  first  instance  anyhow,  to 
assign  relative  importance  to  two  of  them  ? — That 
was  our  view. 

9043.  I can  rmderstand  that  as  applying  to  the 
country,  but  did  you  intend  the  same  principle  and 
the  same  plan  to  apply  to  roads  in  towns  ? — Ilroadly 
speaking,  yes. 

9044.  To  take  an  example  we  have  taken  before,  a 
road  like  .Baker  Street.  That  is  not  what  you  would 
call  a Class  I street.  It  is  not  of  primary  importance 
like  Oxford  Street,  or  Regent  Street,  but  there  is 
considerable  traffic  along  it,  and  it  is  intersected 
every  fifty  yards,  or  even  less,  by  other  roads  at  right 
angles  which  are  just  about  as  important  as  it  is. 
What  would  you  do  in  a case  like  that  ? — My  sub- 
mission would  be  that  Baker  Street  would  be  the  road 
of  major  importance.  It  is,  in  fact,  treated  as  such 
by  the  drivers  of  vehicles  now.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  outlets  on  to  the  Great  North  Road, 
and  there  is  a lot  of  traffic  that  goes  right  up  through 
St.  John’s  Wood  and  Finchley  Road  and  out  of  London 
that  way. 

{Major  Grawfurd)  : Take  Gloucester  Place. 

9045.  {Chairman)  : Gloucester  Place  is  the  same 
sort  of  road  ; it  goes  right  ahead  and  it  is  intersected 
frequently  ? — I myself  witnessed  an  accident  there  ; 
in  fact  I was  in  Court  as  a witness  of  an  accident  there 
once.  The  man  on  whose  behalf  I gave  evidence  won 
his  case.  He  was  run  into  by  a vehicle  coming  out 
from  George  Street,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Court  that, 
of  course,  Gloucester  Place  was  the  more  important 
road  of  the  two,  and  in  any  case  the  other  man  had 
not  exercised  sufficient  care. 

9046.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  now  to  establish 
the  principle  that  one  road  has  any  precedence  over 
another  ? — Nothing  at  all.  I believe  I am  correct  in 
saying  that  in  Scotland  there  have  been  one  or  two 
decisions  whereby  it  was  held  that  main  road  traffic 
had  precedence,  but  I have  seen,  although  I am  not  a 
legal  man,  that  that  has  not  been  upheld  since. 

9047.  Another  point  on  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  towns  is  this.  You  have  spoken  about  the 
difficulty  of  noticmg  signals.  In  the  country  district 
where  an  unclassified  road,  or  a Class  II  road,  inter- 
sects a Class  I road  you  have  a big  notice  put  up 
“ Entering  main  road,  dead  slow,”  and  everybody 
will  see  it  at  once,  but  when  you  come  to  a crowded 
street  with  vans  standmg  at  street  corners  and  every 
kind  of  obstruction  and  obstacle  to  sight  in  front  of 
you,  would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  put  up  notices 
that  would  be  observed  ? — I do  not  luiow  whether  it 
would  be  even  necessary.  I think  if  it  were  generally 
known,  and  if  it  were  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  that 
the  main  road  traffic  had  precedence  you  would  not 
get  so  many  cases  of  vehicles  coming  out  of  minor 
roads  on  to  main  roads. 

9048.  But  who  is  to  know  in  many  cases  which  is 
the  main  road  ? It  is  a more  or  less  arbitrary  classi- 
fication. I quite  agree  if  you  are  driving  into  Regent 
Street,  or  Oxford  Street,  you  know  that  is  a main  road. 
I should  not  be  so  sme  about  Baker  Street,  and  I 
should  be  less  sme  about  Gloucester  Place  ? — There  is 
the  obligation  to  use  general  care  in  the  control  of 
your  vehicle.  After  all,  there  is  the  dangerous 
driving  clause.  It  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Conference  to  which  you  have  referred  that  anything 
we  did  or  any  suggestion  we  made  should  in  any  way 
conflict  with  the  dangerous  driving  clause. 

9049.  I quite  -understand  that.  This  is  a special 
thing,  but  the  general  law  of  dangerous  driving 
remains  ? — Yes.  Another  sign  that  was  mentioned 
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to  that  Committee  was  that  there  should  be  a line 
of  polished  alumhiium  discs  across  the  carriageway 
in  a side  road. 

9050.  Where  they  ought  to  stop  ? — Yes,  level 
with  the  notice  so  as  to  draw  additional  attention  to  it. 

9051.  In  that  oomiection  you  had,  I think,  an 
alternative  scheme  put  before  you,  what  is  Imown  as 
the  “ offside  rule,”  but  you  turned  that  down  ? — 
Yes,  Sir.  We  worked  it  out  with  great  care,  and  it 
was  quite  clearly  demonstrated  that  if  the  offside 
rule  were  obeyed  under  certain  circumstances  traffic 
would  come  absolutely  to  a full  stop,  and  nobody 
could  do  anything,  and  it  reduces  itself  to  an  absurdity. 

9052.  I suppose  the  result  would  be  it  would  all 
start  again,  and  there  would  be  a universal  collision  ? — 
A general  muddle.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was 
absolutely  unworkable.  Even  the  people  who  were 
rather  in  favo-ur  of  it  when  the  rule  was  first  suggested 
to  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  at  the  end 
that  it  was  quite  unworkable.  It  might  actually 
cause  more  danger. 

9053.  On  the  question  of  lights,  we  all  know  the 
terrible  nuisance  of  these  glaring  headlights,  especially 
when  driving  at  night.  Your  view  is  that  all  cars 
should  be  equipped  with  devices  for  dimming  or 
preferably  dipping  headlights  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9054.  I take  it,  from  my  own  personal  experience, 
that  dipping  is  preferable  to  dimming  ? — Much. 
There  are  certain  forms  of  lights  so  constructed  that 
they  have  a second  bulb  which  comes  on.  It  is 
placed  diSerently  in  the  lamp  with  regard  to  the 
reflector,  and  the  result  is  that  instead  of  the  lamp 
throwing  its  beam  parallel  along  the  road,  by  reason 
of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  light  before  the 
reflector  of  the  lamp  it  throws  its  beam  down.  Those 
lamps  are  very  largely  used  on  the  Continent,  and 
they  are  coming  into  use  in  this  country  too.  They 
are  just  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as  the 
dipping  lamp. 

9055.  They  prevent  the  light  getting  into  the  eyes 
of  the  on-coming  driver  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9056.  But  still  give  sufficient  light  to  see  where 
you  are  going  ? The  old  idea  of  blacking  out  was 
most  dangerous  ? — Most.  They  give  you  a field  of 
reaUy  good  driving  light  of  about  twenty  to  thirty 
yards  in  front  of  the  car.  Of  course,  in  France  they 
have  what  is  termed  “ Code  de  la  Route.”  When  you 
see  anything  coming  in  France,  the  law  says  you 
have  to  dim  or  dip  your  lights  ; you  must  not  have 
the  maximum  intensity  anyhow.  That  law  is  very 
generally  observed  on  roads  in  France,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  assistance.  It  is  done  in  many 
ways,  putting  out  the  headlights  and  at  the  same 
time  switching  on  a spot  light  on  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  or  else  having  the  sort  of  lights  I have  just 
described,  or  else  having  some  dipping  apparatus. 
It  is  certainly  of  tremendous  value.  Again,  you  are 
not  allowed  to  nm  with  headlights  in  a town. 

9057.  There  is  no  object  in  running  your  headlights 
in  a town  ? — No,  Sir,  but  unfortunately  you  see  it 
happening  in  towns  in  this  country. 

9058.  You  sometimes  see  cars  left  standing  with 
the  headlights  on  ? — You  see  people  driving  up  and 
down  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street  with  their  head- 
lights full  on.  They  are  a complete  danger  to  everyone 
else,  and  it  is  no  advantage  to  the  driver  of  the  car. 
It  is  very  largely  the  result  of  inexperience,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  I rather  hope  the  examination  of 
drivers  will  do  away  with. 

9059.  As  regards  parking,  you  think  the  police 
should  not  insist  on  lights  being  left  on  in  all  oases  ? — 
That  is  so. 

9060.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
us  ? — No,  Sir.  I think  I have  really  covered  the  ground. 

9061.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I understand  that  35 
to  40  miles  an  hour  is  your  idea  of  what  the  speed 
limit  for  the  ordinary  car  should  be  ? — ^Yes. 


9062.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  an 

opportunity  of  reading  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? 

I am  afraid  not. 

9063.  Might  I just  ask  you  to  look  at  Clause  3 ? 
You  will  notice  that  proviso.  I want  to  ask  you  this. 
In  the  event  of  a speed  limit  being  prescribed,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  adding  a proviso  of  that  sort  which 
would  enable  a man  prosecuted  for  exceeding  the 
speed  limit  to  escape  pxmishment  if  he  showed  he 
was  not  driving  dangerously  having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances  ? — That  is  rather  a difficult 
question  to  answer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I am 
not  a legal  man.  It  is  rather  more  a point  for  a 
chief  constable  or  a law^j^er  than  for  anybody  like 
myself.  It  sounds  to  me  reasonable.  I would  like 
to  give  it  a little  more  thought. 

9064.  May  I put  it  to  you  in  another  way  ? Would 

you  have  your  speed  limit  a rigid  speed  limit  ? — 
I should  be  quite  content  to  rely  upon  the  reasonable 
administration  of  it  by  the  police  as  a whole,  though 
my  experience  has  been  that  there  are  districts  all 
over  the  country  where  one  can  see  great  differences 
in  the  police  administration  from  the  motorist’s 
point  of  view.  In  Kent  and  in  Surrey,  for  instance, 
the  police  control  of  traffic  is  entirely  different. 
In  Kent  no  objection  is  taken  by  the  police  to  the 
present  speed  limit  being  exceeded  in  the  open 
country,  but  they  are  very  strict  in  the  towns,  and 
rightly  so.  A good  deal  of  traffic  goes  out  of  London 
to  the  various  towns  in  Kent,  and  they  are  very  strict 
in  the  towns.  They  prosecute  people  and,  I think, 
secure  many  convictions  for  dangerous  driving,  if 
dangerous  driving  occurs.  In  Surrey,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  find  the  police  out  in  the  open  coimtry, 
very  often  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  On  a recent 
occasion  I myself  came  across  five  police  officers  right 
out  in  the  open  country  at  quarter  to  twelve  at  night. 
They  did  not  measure,  but  they  estimated  my  speed 
as  being  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  those  two  counties. 
There  is  no  trouble  whatever  in  Kent  or  Hertfordshire. 
In  Hertfordshire  they  occasionally  set  controls,  but 
generally  a notice  appears  in  the  paper  before  they 
do  it  to  this  effect  : “ The  Chief  Constable  has 

received  complaints,  and  imless  the  speed  of  motor 
vehicles  is  moderated  within  a certain  area  he  will  be 
compelled  to  institute  control.”  Subsequently  you 
see  that  he  has  decided  to  set  controls  because 
complaints  have  still  gone  on.  I have  no  doubt  that 
that  in  time  produces  an  effect,  as  it  is  a reasonable 
way  of  treating  people. 

9066.  Might  I pass  on  to  the  question  of  tests  for 
drivers.  You  told  us  that  in  Paris  some  47  per  cent, 
of  such  applications  ....  ? — 49  • 6 per  cent. 

9066.  That  is  even  more.  You  told  us  that  that 
percentage  was  rejected.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sort 
of  test  they  have  to  pass  ? How  do  they  test  them  ? 
— I am  not  very  sure  how  the  Board  they  pass  is 
constituted.  I think  it  is  composed  of  anybody. 
I think  they  have  a list  of  people  who  are  competent 
to  examine  in  such  matters.  Sometimes  they  are 
private  people ; sometimes  they  are  tradesmen ; 
sometimes  garage  people.  They  are  given  an  official 
status  and  put  on  this  Board,  and  you  are  expected 
to  satisfy  them  that  you  can  control  a vehicle,  change 
speed,  put  on  the  brakes,  and  then  you  have  got  to 
drive  the  vehicle  in  traffic  mrder  their  observation 
and  show  that  generally  you  can  effectively  control  it. 

9067.  That  is  a good  deal  more  than  what  I under- 
stand you  suggest  for  this  country  ? — I want  the 
examination  to  be  really  an  examination  if  it  is  held 
in  this  country,  an  examination  worth  passing,  and 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  really  an  efficient  exami- 
nation unless  it  did  include  that.  I want  both.  I 
want  the  que.stions  on  the  Safety  First  booklet,  and 
I want  to  be  assured,  as  I said  earlier,  that  the  driver, 
or  the  applicant  for  the  licence,  can  satisfy  the 
examiners  on  the  Cjuestion  of  control  of  his  vehicle, 
and  I do  not  think  he  really  can  satisfy  them  on  the 
question  of  control  of  his  vehicle  unless  by  something 
of  that  sort. 
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9068.  It  is  to  be  a real  practical  test  ? — ^Yes. 

9069.  Might  I turn  to  paragraph  10  of  your 
Memorandum.  You  say  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph 
“ In  the  interests  of  public  safety  I am  convinced 
that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  regulate 
pedestrians  in  urban  areas,  as  is  done  in  France  and 
other  countries.”  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  do  in 
France  ? — ^In  Paris  there  are  crossing  places  for 
pedestrians,  and  if  a motor  vehicle  touches  a pedestrian 
at  a crossing  place,  or  is  concerned  in  an  accident 
at  a crossing  place,  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  has  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  his  fault.  He  is  the  one  primarily 
to  blame.  But  if  the  pedestrian  does  not  use  the 
crossing  place,  but  crosses  the  road  at  some  other 
point,  then  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk  and  at  his  own 
responsibility.  I thmk  that  is  what  they  hold. 
Why  I made  that  submission  in  this  paragraph  was 
because,  in  a roundabout  system  of  traffic  such  as 
has  been  instituted  ui  Parliament  Square,  if  you 
stand  and  watch  for  a minute  or  two  you  will  see 
pedestrians  ignoring  the  notices  which  have  been 
put  up  “ Please  Cross  Here  ” and  sailing  across  the 
road  in  all  directions.  As  we  know,  there  is  a snbway 
that  goes  across  under  Parliament  Street  which  is 
practically  unused.  You  will  see  pedestrians  sail 
across  the  road  in  the  middle  of  the  traffic  m a way 
that,  if  they  were  themselves  drivmg  a vehicle,  they 
would  be  convicted  of  dangerous  driving.  After  all, 
the  pedestrian  when  he  gets  into  the  road  into  the 
middle  of  the  traffic  is  a form  of  traffic,  and  I submit 
that,  in  the  interests  of  his  own  safety,  he  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a form  of  traffic  and  ought  to  be 
amenable  to  the  regulations  of  the  police  such  as  are 
necessary. 

9070.  On  your  next  paragraph  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  bells  on  motor  oars  ; objection 'was  taken  by 
a Chief  Constable  here  this  morning  that  the  bell  is 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  fire  engine 
or  the  ambulance.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  force 
in  that  objection  ? — I would  submit  there.  Sir,  that 
there  is  a lot  of  difference  in  bells.  The  fire  engine 
bell,  as  nsed  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade, 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  ; it  is  never 
confnsed.  The  bells  used  on  the  London  County 
Council  ambulances  camiot  be  confused  with  any 
other  form  of  beU.  I myself  have  a bell  on  my  car, 
on  all  my  cars,  in  fact,  which  is  quite  different. 
It  is  the  sort  of  bell  that  Selfridges’  and  Harrods’ 
vans  have,  a two-note  gong,  and  it  is  very  much 
more  pleasing  in  tone  than  the  loud  horn.  I had 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  that  to  the  Committee 
to  which  you  have  referred. 

9071.  Might  I ask  one  question  which,  though  it 
is  not  touched  upon  in  your  Memorandum,  is  one 
we  have  to  consider,  that  is  the  question  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  third-party  risks.  AVould 
you  be  in  favour  of  that,  first  of  all  with  regard  to 
public  service  vehicles  and,  secondly,  for  all  vehicles  ? 
— ^As  regards  public  service  vehicles,  yes.  With 
regard  to  other  vehicles,  if  it  is  to  be  generally 
applied,  yes.  I think  it  ought  to  apjjly  to  all  forms 
of  traffic.  I do  not  like  the  idea  of  makuig  a recom- 
mendation of  that  sort  to  apply  to  one  form  of 
traffic  on  the  road  only. 

9072.  You  would  apply  it  to  horse-drawn  vehicles 
and  pedal  bicycles  ? — ^MTiien  I say  traffic  I mean 
vehicular  traffic.  I made  a remark  just  now  that 
pedestrians  were  a form  of  traffic.  I mean  it  should 
®'PPly  to  all  vehicular  traffic.  With  regard  to  vehicular 
traffic,  I think  it  is  rather  a doubtful  proposition, 
and  I would  not  like  to  say  very  much  about  it, 
either  in  favour  of  it,  or  against  it,  I think  it  wants 
very  careful  consideration  before  anything  of  that 
sort  is  brought  in.  I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be 
more  helpful.  I think  it  rather  vitiates  the  proper 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  attending  any 
accident  if  it  is  Imown  that  there  is  compulsory 
insurance,  and  that  the  person  is  going  to  be  able 
to  sue  the  driver  in  order  to  get  something.  It  rather 
tends  to  a form  of  blackmail,  I think,  in  certain 
circumstances. 


9073.  {Major  Astor)  : I understand  you  do  not 
advocate  a rigid  speed  limit.  You  are  not  advocating 
traps  for  cars  that  go  beyond  thu-ty-five  or  forty 
miles  an  hour  ? — I do  not  like  to  give  complete 
approval  to  Clause  3 of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
without  giving  a little  more  consideration  to  it,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable.  What  I want 
is  as  elastic  and  as  reasonable  administration  of  the 
law  as  possible,  but  I do  feel  that,  the  road  conditions 
in  this  country  bemg  what  they  are,  some  form  of 
speed  limit  is  really  required,  or  some  means  other 
than  merely  charging  the  driver  with  dangerous 
driving.  I look  ujDon  the  dangerous  driving  charge 
as  being  one  of  great  gravity  and  which  should  be 
always  treated  as  such,  one  which  shoffid  be  always 
carefully  mvestigated  with  a lot  of  wntnesses  before 
the  Court,  which  means  taking  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  time  of  the  Court,  and  I do  not  thmk 
our  Co'urts  would  be  able.to  deal  with  a large  mcrease 
in  the  number  of  such  cases.  I think  it  should  be 
ojDen  to  the  police  to  bring  a less  serious  charge  against 
the  driver  of  the  vehicle  than  merely  dangerous 
driving.  It  would  be  easier  for  the  police  m certain 
circumstances  to  get  convictions,  and  would  enable 
them  really  to  control  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles, 
to  a certam  extent,  where  experience  had  shown  it 
to  be  necessary. 

9074.  You  would  only  apply  the  speed  limit  in 
places  where  there  was  danger  ? — For  instance,  to 
take  the  Great  North  Road,  at  such  times  of  the  day 
or  night  when  that  road  is  deserted  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  travel  at  a very  high  speed  indeed.  It  would 
be  undesirable  to  do  so  because  it  is  in  an  urban 
area.  It  is  only  just  outside  London.  While  it 
might  be  perfectly  safe  to  go  down  that  road  at  one 
hundred  miles  an  horn’,  if  your  car  would  do  it,  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  have  people  doing  that  sort 
of  thing,  in  my  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
sort  of  speed  in  open  co'untry  on  Salisbmy  Plain 
might  be  perfectly  safe. 

9075.  The  difficulty  one  sees  is  that  a speed  under 
twenty -five  miles  an  hour  might  constitute  dangerous 
driving,  and  then  you  are  gomg  to  give  the  police 
power  to  stop  for  dangerous  driving  although  the 
speed  is  less  than  the  limit  ? — ^I  should  never  m any 
circrunstances  agree  to  the  dangerous  driving  clause 
being  taken  away,'  or  to  any  whittling  domi  of  it. 
I think  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  retained. 

9076.  There  wordd  be  no  danger  from  the  feeling 
that  a man  was  safe  as  long  as  he  was  -within  the 
speed  limit  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  really  works  out  that 
way.  I do  not  know,  but  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Kent  Police  have  administered  it,  I should 
think  the  Chief  Constable  of  Kent  could  probably 
give  a great  deal  of  assistance  on  a point  lilve  that 
beca-use  his  men  are  stationed  m the  villages  and 
qnite  irrespective  of  the  speed  limit.  The  speed 
limit  may  be  twenty  miles  an  horn-,  but  a man  would 
not  necessarily  be  proceeded  against  for  exceeding 
the  speed  limit.  Action  would  be  taken  against  him, 
if  at  all,  because  he  drove  dangeronsly,  which  might 
be  done  at  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

9077.  (Mr.  Walter  Smith)  •.  I rmderstood  you  to  say 
you  would  not  make  any  difference  between  what  one 
might  term  the  ordinary  motor  ear  and  the  heavier 
vehicle,  the  public  service  vehicles,  mider  certain 
conditions.  Is  it  yonr  view  that  the  extra  weight 
and  momentum  that  goes  with  speed  in  the  heavier 
vehicles  makes  them  a greater  danger  than  the 
jDi’ivate  car  ? — I think  the  extra  weight  imder  certain 
circumstances  produces  by  itself  an  additional 
factor  of  safety.  With  the  modern  construction  of 
heavy  public  service  vehicles,  they  are  bemg  built 
very  much  lower.  In  many  cases  they  are  six- 
wheelers,  and  an  increase  of  weight  gives  them  extra 
adhesion  on  the  road  surface. 

9078.  Would  that  be  so  once  they  reached  a 
certain  speed  ? Do  they  not  gam  momentum  on 
acco'unt  of  their  weight  ? — There  is,  I suppose,  an 
increase  of  momentum,  but  they  are  better  con- 
structed and  their  brakes  are  extremely  efficient. 
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9079.  Do  I understand  you  would  only  classify 
them  for  speed  limit  with  the  ordmary  car  after  a 
very  careful  examination  ? — ^Yes. 

9080.  They  would  be  subject  to  that  ? — Subject 
to  very  careful  examination  by  the  licensing 
authority. 

9081.  {Mr.  Montague)  : Only  just  one  cpiestion 

in  regard  to  dimmhig  or  dippmg  lights.  Is  the  system 
of  a tinted  shield  dropped  in  front  of  the  driver  a 
practical  one  ? I have  seen  it  used  on  one  or  two 
cars,  and  it  was  rather  a novelty  to  me  ? — Some  cars 
are  fitted  with  what  are  known  as  sim  vizors.  They 
are  c|uite  efficient  m preventing  glare.  You  will 
find  hr  other  cars  that  the  lamps  are  fitted  with 
coloured  discs  which  can  be  put  in  front  of  the  light 
in  certain  atmospheric  conditions.  When  there  is 
a fog  and  that  sort  of  thing  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  a yellow  disc  m front  of  your  lights  or  a yellow 
bulb  m your  lamp.  The  thing  about  the  srm  vizor 
or  something  of  that  sort  is  that  it  does  not  prevent 
you  daz2dhig  the  other  fellow.  It  only  stops  the 
other  fellow  dazzling  you. 

9082.  Supposing  it  were  compulsory,  would  it  not  be 
a cheap  way  of  dimmhig  lights  ? — It  would  be 
difficult  to  make  any  proprietary  fitting  compulsory. 

9083.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  make  some  method 
of  dimming  or  dipping  lights  compulsory  ? — I think 
if  it  were  insisted  that  every  car  must  be  able  to  dim 
or  dip  its  lights,  it  would  then  be  up  to  the  owner 
of  the  oar  to  fit  the  particular  system  which  gets 
rid  of  the  difficulty,  without  saying  that  a proprietary 
article  must  be  fitted  to  every  vehicle. 

9084.  Do  you  not  think,  apart  from  its  being  a 
proprietary  article — ^I  did  not  know  it  was  a pro- 
prietary article,  but  supposing  it  was  found  to  be 
extremely  efficient,  it  struck  me  as  being  very  efficient 
uideed,  would  it  not  be  a simple,  cheap  and  practical 
way  of  doing  it,  and  are  not  the  interests  of  the 
public  more  important  than  the  consideration 
whether  it  is  a proprietary  article  or  not  ? — I think 
you  would  stOl  be  annoying  the  pedestrian.  I think 
hi  urban  areas  pedestrians  have  C|uite  reasonable 
ground  of  complaint  where  the  street  lighthig  is 
adequate.  I think  they  have  as  much  ground  for 
complaint  as  anybody  else. 

9085.  It  is  a matter  of  inconvenience,  but  is  it  a 
matter  of  danger  ? — ^I  do  not  say  it  necessarily  causes 
danger  to  the  pedestrian,  but  it  certainly  incon- 
veniences him.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  pedestrian 
should  be  dazzled  when  there  is  no  need  for  it. 

9086.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  system  of 
changing  the  beam  of  the  light  slightly  to  the  side 
should  not  be  a regular  thhig  ? — ^No,  I think  that 
would  be  a great  improvement.  It  is  now  legal  to  dip 
and  at  the  same  time  to  swivel  the  lights.  That 
has  been  made  legal  recently,  but  up  till  cpiite  recently 
it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  law.  It  is  still 
an  offence  against  the  law  to  have  your  lights  inter- 
connected with  the  steering.  If  you  had  them  inter- 
connected with  the  steering  it  would  be  a great 
improvement.  At  present  when  a motor  vehicle 
is  coming  to  a corner,  the  driver  may  want  to  go 
round  the  comer,  but  the  beam  of  his  light  is  shining 
directly  forward  and  he  is  t-urning  into  a dark  area 
where  there  is  no  light  at  all.  If  the  light  were 
interconnected  with  the  steering  as  he  turned,  the 
light  would  turn  also,  and  there  would  be  light 
ahead. 

9087.  ( Chairman)  : Do  you  know  what  the  object 
of  that  law  was  ? — In  order  to  prevent  people  from 
having  searchlights  fitted  to  their  cars  and  swivelling 
the  light  round  and  round  and  annoying  others. 

9088.  Everyone  knows  the  advantage  it  would  be 
in  turning  a comer  ? — I think  it  was  very  well 
intentioned  to  get  away  from  the  people  who  used 
to  have  enormous  acetylene  searchlights  on  their 
cars  quite  unnecessarily. 


9089.  (Mr.  Montague)  : The  amount  of  swivel  that 
would  be  required  as  a permanent  things — I do  not 
mean  when  another  car  is  coming — would  be  very 
slight.  I was  travelling  behind  a car  from  Suffolk  to 
London  some  time  ago.  Their  lights  were  swivelled 
and  the  left  hand  hedges  were  illuminated,  and  as 
far  as  one  could  see  there  was  a complete  absence  of 
dazzle  ? — It  is  a very  great  improvement. 

9090.  Could  that  be  made  compulsory  ? — It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  anything  like  that  compulsory. 
I do  not  think  compulsion  should  go  further  than 
insisting  on  dimmhig  or  dipping  the  lights  or  some- 
thing which  they  call  in  France  code  de  la  route. 

9091.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : I am  sure  you  would  be 
right  if  you  said  dazzling  headlights  in  a town  would 
definitely  be  a danger  to  the  pedestrian  when  he  is 
crossing  the  road  ? — I am  not  prejiared  to  say  they 
would  in  aU  cases.  They  might  in  some  cases  be  a 
danger,  but  they  would  in  all  oases  be  an  inconvenience. 

9092.  The  whole  point  about  headlights,  apart  from 
the  dazzling  effect  on  the  eyes,  is  that  they  throw  into 
intense  blackness  the  area  outside  the  light  ? — That  is 
so  in  the  country,  but  with  an  adequately  lighted 
urban  area  it  does  not  do  that.  You  still  see  the  lights 
beyond,  but  it  is  an  inconvenience. 

9093.  Just  one  question  in  regard  to  the  public 
service  vehicle.  I am  thinking  at  the  moment  of  a 
long-distance  passenger  coach  travelling  along  a 
fairly  wide  road.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  that  coach  is 
efficient  and  its  braking  is  perfect,  the  fact  that  it 
can  travel  at  the  same  speed  as  the  rest  of  the  traffic 
is  an  added  safety  ? — Certainly.  It  gets  away  from 
the  necessity  of  other  vehicles  wanting  to  pass  it. 

9094.  Would  you  say  in  addition  that  there  would 
be  an  advantage  if  there  were  a limitation  of  size  ? — 
I think  you  must  have  a limitation  of  size.  I think 
there  is  a limitation  at  present  of  over-all  length.  I 
do  not  think  the  limitation  in  regard  to  weights  now 
comes  in.  It  is  simply  a limitation  of  over-all  length. 
I would  certainly  have  that. 

9095.  AVhat  about  breadth  ? — I think  you  would 
also  have  to  have  a limitation  of  breadth. 

9096.  Would  you  say  yourself  there  are  at  present 
long-distance  passenger  vehicles  which  are  too 
broad  for  safety  ? — It  depends  so  much  on  the  road 
which  they  are  operated  on.  You  get  one  of  these 
enormous  things  going  down  a country  lane.  It  is 
obviously  much  too  broad  for  that  particular  road, 
but  on  the  Great  West  Road  it  would  be  all  right. 

9097.  Every  question  of  safety  is  dependent  upon 
the  size  of  the  road  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

9098.  Just  two  other  points.  Supposing  I held  a 
Government  certificate  of  the  kind  which  you 
suggested,  and  was  charged  with  a motoring  offence 
in  a Court,  the  first  thing  that  would  be  said  to  me 
would  be  “ Have  you  a Government  certificate  ? ” 
If  I said  “ Yes,”  it  would  be  to  some  extent  a pro- 
tection to  me  ? — Certainly. 

9099.  Would  it  not  equally  be  a protection  if  I were 
c^uite  clearly  wrong  ? Would  it  not  be  a help  to  the 
person  who  was  guilty  of  dangerous  driving  ? — Do 
you  mean  that  it  might  get  you  off  when  you  had 
actually  been  driving  dangerously  ? 

9100.  It  would  immediately  tend  to  create  ar 
impression,  this  man  has  the  certificate,  prima  facie 
he  is  a careful  driver  ? — I think  the  Court  would  have 
to  give,  if  necessary,  extra  attention  to  the  evidence 
placed  before  them,  but  I am  certain  it  would  never 
be  accepted  as  a defence  before  a Court. 

9101.  It  would  not  be  accepted  as  a complete 
defence,  but  would  it  help  or  hinder  the  police  in 
getthig  a conviction  in  the  case  of  dangerous  driving  ? 
— I do  not  see  why  it  should  do  either.  It  does  not 
seem  to  do  so  in  other  countries  where  examination 
exists.  I beheve  I am  correct  in  saying  there  are  only 
three  countries  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  no 
examination  of  drivers,  of  which  this  country  is  one. 
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I am  giving  that  answer  on  the  recollection  of  an 
answer  given  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 
some  time  ago. 

9102.  If  you  have  a speed  limit,  is  there  not  also 
a similar  danger  that  if  the  driver  can  prove  he  was 
well  within  the  speed  limit  that  again  is  a piece  of 
evidence  that  has  got  to  be  rebutted  with  other 
evidence  which  is  stronger  ? — I submit  cases  of 
dangerous  driving  do  not  really  as  a rule  turn  upon 
questions  of  speed. 

9103.  They  should  not,  no.  In  regard  to  your  own 
suggestion  of  a speed  limit  of  35  to  40  miles  an  hour,  I 
want  to  ask  you  a very  direct  question.  Are  you 
seriously  suggesting  that  it  should  be  made  the  law 
of  the  land  that  in  no  circumstances  should  anybody 
exceed  40  miles  an  hour  ? — I do  not  think  you  can 
guarantee  by  the  mere  wording  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
that  you  would  entirely  prevent  people  going  more 
than  forty  miles  an  hour.  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  them  doing  it,  any  more  than  it 
is  necessary  to  prevent  them  exceeding  twenty  miles 
an  hour  now,  but  it  does  give  the  police  power  to 
control  the  speed  of  motor  vehicles  and  to  proceed 
upon  a less  serious  charge  than  careless  or  dangerous 
driving. 

9104.  You  do  contemplate  putting  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament  a speed  limit  which  would  not  necessarily 
be  enforced  ? — It  would  not  be  necessary  to  enforce  it 
in  all  cases,  any  more  than  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  20 
miles  an  hour. 

9105.  You  would  not  necessarily  enforce  it  ? — Not 
necessarily.  I should  be  content  to  rely  on  the 
discretion  of  the  police. 


9106.  The  figure  you  gave  of  49-  6 per  cent,  rejected 
referred  to  women,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

9107.  Do  you  know  the  figure  in  regard  to  men  ? — 
No,  I am  afraid  I do  not. 

9108.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : One  question  on 

paragraph  10  and  the  regulation  of  pedestrians. 
Where  there  are  recognised  crossing  places  the  onus 
would  rest  entirely  on  the  drivers  of  the  vehicles,  but 
where  a pedestrian  chose  to  go  across  the  road  at  an 
unauthorised  place  the  onus  would  rest  upon  him  ? — I 
was  describing  the  conditions  in  Paris  at  the  moment. 

9109.  That  would  be  your  idea  ? — If  you  go  to 
other  countries  I believe  I am  correct  in  saying  that 
in  Sydney  it  is  an  offence  to  cross  the  street  diagonally. 
A pedestrian  must  cross  at  right  angles.  If  he  is 
convicted  he  can  be  firred  as  much  as  £1  for  com- 
mitting that  offence. 

9110.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  that  ? — I do  not 
think  that  is  essential.  I thmk  in  the  interests  of 
public  safety  having  regard  to  the  obvious  dangers 
of  our  streets  pedestrians  must  consent  to  regulation  in 
the  same  way  as  other  forms  of  traffic. 

9111.  That  was  the  very  best  description  of  its 
regulation,  and  I wanted  to  know  whether  I had 
taken  down  correctly  what  you  said  ? — That  is 
what  I said  in  describing  the  regulation  in  Paris. 

9112.  (Chairman)  : Is  there  any  further  point  you 
would  like  to  bring  before  us  ? — I cannot  think  of 
any. 

(Chairman)  ; Then  it  only  remains  for  me  to  thank 
you  for  coming.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Lord  Howe. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  George  Herbert  Stancer,  called  and  examined. 


9113.  (Chairman):  Mr.  Stancer,  you  are,  I believe, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  ? — That 
is  so. 

9114.  And  you  have  been  good  enough  to  submit  a 
Memorandum  and  to  come  and  give  evidence  before 
us  on  behalf  of  that  organisation  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  34. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Cyclists’  Touring  Club. 


Mr.  George  Herbert  Stancer,  Secretary  of  the 
Cyclists’  Touring  Club,  will  say  : — 

1.  The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  interests  of  pedal-cyclists,  who  are  numeri- 
cally the  largest  class  of  road  travellers  on  wheeled 
vehicles. 

The  relatively  frail  character  of  the  cyclist’s  mount 
renders  him  almost  invariably  the  chief  sufferer  in  a 
collision  with  any  other  type  of  vehicle  ; and  he  is 
therefore  peculiarly  interested  in  the  proper  regulation 
of  road  traffic. 

Issue  oe  Driving  Licences. 

2.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  discrimination  in 
the  issue  of  driving  licences.  Anyone  (except  so  far 
as  the  issue  is  limited  by  minimum  age)  on  application 
to  the  appropriate  authority  can  obtain  a licence  by 
paying  the  necessary  fee. 

3.  The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  urges  that  in  the 
granting  of  driving  licences  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  age,  the  mental  and  physical  fitness,  and 
the  capability  of  the  applicant,  and  that  in  no  case 
should  a licence  be  issued  to  any  person  under  the  age 
of  eighteen,  either  in  respect  of  a motor  car  or  a motor 
cycle. 


Compulsory  Third-Party  Insurance. 

4.  The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  is  of  opinion  that 
insurance  covering  all  motor  vehicles  in  respect  of 
third-party  risks  (public  liabihty)  on  all  occasions, 
should  be  compulsory.  It  is  a monstrous  hardship 
that  the  victim  of  a motorist’s  negligence,  through 
which  he  may  be  maimed  for  life  and  Ins  family 
impoverished,  should  in  many  cases  be  rmable  to 
recover  compensation  even  after  a judgment  has  been 
given  in  his  favoiu’  in  a court  of  law. 

Adequate  Driving  Lights. 

5.  The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  views  with  serious 
apprehension  the  large  number  of  fatalities  at  night 
due  to  heavy  motor  vehicles  being  driven  with  inade- 
quate headlamps.  In  many  cases  these  lights  are 
insufficient  to  reveal  the  road  for  more  than  a yard 
or  two  ahead  ; and  yet  the  driver  urges  into  the 
darlmess  a vehicle  capable  of  instantly  crushing  the 
life  out  of  any  human  being  who  may  be  in  its  path. 
The  Cyclists’  Tourmg  Club  presses  strongly  for  the 
compulsory  use  of  adequate  lights  on  motor  vehicles. 

Suspension  op  Licences. 

6.  The  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  regards  the  suspen- 
sion of  driving  licences  as  the  most  appropriate 
penalty  in  many  cases  of  dangerous  driving,  but  is 
concerned  to  find  how  frequently  motorists  continue 
to  drive  durmg  the  period  of  suspension.  For  this 
offence  a term  of  imprisonment  appears  to  be  the  only 
adequate  penalty. 

Speed  Limits. 

7.  Subject  to  the  enforcement  of  more  stringent 
provisions  against,  and  penalties  in  respect  of, 
dangerous  and  negligent  driving,  especially  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club 
would  approve  the  abolition  of  a rigid  speed  limit  for 
motor  vehicles. 
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A statutory  limit  has  the  positive  disadvantage  of 
encouraging  motorists  to  drive  up  to  it  in  circum- 
stances where  considerations  of  safety  demand  a 
much  lower  speed. 

Houbs  OB’  Deiviitg. 

8.  Many  drivers  of  motor  lorries,  from  choice  or 
compulsion,  remain  in  charge  of  their  vehicles  for 
excessively  long  hours,  and  tend  to  become  drowsy  or 
unobservant.  It  is  urged  that  a limit  be  placed  on 
the  number  of  hours  per  day  dming  which  a person 
may  be  in  charge  of  a lorry. 

Deivebs  testdeb  the  Ineltjbnce  oe  DsmE. 

9.  It  is  submitted  that  the  penalties  for  being  drunk 
in  charge  of  a motor  vehicle  should  be  applied  in  all 
cases  where  sufficient  alcohol  has  been  taken  to  render 
the  driver  incapable  of  exercising  proper  control 
over  the  vehicle. 

A higher  standard  of  sobriety  is  required  in  the  case 
of  a motorist  than  in  that  of  a pedestrian,  by  reason 
of  his  greatly  increased  powers  of  destruction  ; and 
it  is  felt  by  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club  that  there  is  at 
present  a general  reluctance  to  regard  a motorist  as 
drunk,  within  the  legal  application  of  the  term,  unless 
he  is  in  a state  of  complete  helplessness.  As  a result 
much  dangerous  driving  arising  from  partial  intoxica- 
tion goes  unprmished. 


9115.  (Chairman)  : Yoru  Club  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  interests  of  pedal  cyclists  ? — Yes. 

9116.  And  has  nothing  to  do  with  motor  cyclists  ? 
—No. 

9117.  Now  you  were  present  while  Lord  Howe  was 
giving  evidence,  and  you  heard  what  he  said  about  the 
issue  of  driving  licences.  I see  from  paragraph  3 of 
your  Memorandum  that  you  are  in  favour  of  an  imder- 
taking  being  given  as  to  age  and  mental  and  physical 
fitness  ? — We  set  greater  store  by  a test  in  regard  to 
health,  and  eyesight,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  rather 
than  a practical  test  of  ability,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
think  that  it  would  be  possible  -with  advantage  to 
establish  a test  of  competence  as  well  as  these  tests  of 
health. 

9118.  Would  you  have  an  actual  medical  examina- 
tion of  a man,  or  would  you  be  satisfied  -with  the 
declaration  that  has  been  suggested  to  us  ? — I see 
no  reason  why  every  man’s  own  doctor  should  not 
furnish  a medical  certificate.  I think  that  would  be 
more  satisfactory  than  a declaration,  and  would  pre- 
sent no  difficulties. 

9119.  Now  you  also  recommend  that  nobody  under 
the  age  of  18  should  be  allowed  to  have  a licence  to 
drive  either  a motor  oar  or  a motor  cycle  ? — That  is 
so.  We  think  the  age  limit  is  too  low  at  present. 
Boys  of  14  may  drive  motor  cycles,  and  boys  and  girls 
of  17  may  drive  cars,  and  we  think  the  age  limit  for 
all  classes  of  motor  vehicles  should  be  18. 

9120.  It  is  now  14  for  motor  cycles  and  17  for  cars  ? 
— Yes. 

9121.  Is  it  your  experience  that  many  members  of 
your  club,  that  is  to  say,  pedal  cyclists,  have  suffered 
through  the  careless  or  incompetent  driving  of  very 
young  people  ? — I have  no  definite  statistics,  but  we 
have  a number  of  such  oases,  and  I rather  go  on  the 
evidence  of  my  own  experience  and  eyesight.  I think 
it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that  almost  children 
should  be  driving  vehicles  which  are  very  high- 
powered,  and  capable  of  doing  an  enormous  amount 
of  damage. 

9122.  Now  you  are  in  favour,  I understand,  of 
compulsory  third-party  insurance  ? — We  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

9123.  I suppose  you  have  had  several  cases, 
possibly  many  oases,  where  a - cyclist  has  suffered 
damage  or  injury  from  the  action  of  a motorist  when 
the  motorist  was  uninsured,  and  damages  have  been 


awarded  and  have  not  been  paid  ? — We  have  had  ^ 
good  deal  of  experience  of  litigation  in  this  connection) 
because  we  take  up  on  behalf  of  our  members  about 
500  cases  in  a year,  cases  in  which  they  have  suffered 
injury  on  the  road,  and  we  go  to  law.  We  do  not 
always  go  into  Court.  We  settle  the  majority  out 
of  Court,  but  we  have  a lot  of  experience  and  we  find 
in  a number  of  cases,  particularly  where  motor 
cyclists  are  the  opposing  side,  there  is  no  insurance 
and  the  owners  of  the  vehicle  are  impecunious 
people  with  no  means  whatever,  and  in  certain  cases 
we  have  obtained  judgment  and  been  rmable  to  get 
any  money  out  of  them.  We  have  not  got  the 
benefit  of  the  judgment,  and  in  a number  of  other 
cases  we  have  to  throw  the  case  up  entirely  because  it 
is  not  worth  while  proceeding.  We  should  simply 
be  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 

9124.  You  realise  if  third-party  insurance  became 
compulsory  as  you  suggest  that  would  not  provide 
compensation  in  the  case  of  all  accidents.  It  would 
only  provide  compensation  in  cases  where  the  motorist 
or  motor  cyclist  was  fomid  to  be  the  blameworthy 
party  ? — That  is  om  view,  of  course. 

9125.  If  it  were  held  that,  tlu’ough  his  carelessness, 
the  pedal  cyclist  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  accident, 
you  realise  there  would  be  no  compensation  in  that 
case  ? — Decidedly.  We  shoifid  on  no  account  ask  for 
compensation. 

9126.  There  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  some 
Witnesses  a certain  amoimt  of  confusion  on  the 
subject  ? — I believe  there  is. 

9127.  Compulsory  insurance,  such  as  we  understand 
it  here,  would  only  operate  in  cases  where  the  insured 
person,  that  is  to  say,  the  motorist  or  the  motor 
cyclist,  was  held  to  be  to  blame  ? — Quite  so.  We 
must  establish  negligence.  That  is  perfectly  clear. 

9128.  That  you  clearly  understand  ? — Tes. 

9129.  Now  you  speak  about  adequate  driving 
lights.  Is  it  your  experience  that  a certain  number 
of  vehicles,  especially  heavy  lorries,  are  inadequately 
lighted  at  night  ? — Yes,  heavy  lorries  almost  entirely. 
It  does  not  apply  to  private  cars  ; the  average  private 
car  is  excessively  lighted.  But  the  average  heavy 
lorry  is  very  much  under-lighted,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  there  have  been  a great  number  of  very 
serious  accidents,  a number  of  fatal  accidents,  in 
some  of  which  our  members  have  been  involved. 
Some  of  those  cases  are  so  bad  that  the  driver  of  the 
lorry  has  said  in  giving  evidence  that  he  could  not 
see  any  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  boimet  of  his 
vehicle,  which  means  his  vision  was  about  a yard. 
Notwithstanding  that,  this  man  drives  into  the 
darkness  and  chances  his  luck. 

9130.  The  Road  Transport  Lighting  Act,  1927, 
makes  it  obligatory  on  all  vehicles  to  carry  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  two  lamps,  each  showing  to  the 
front  a white  light  visible  for  a reasonable  distance 
and  one  lamp  showing  to  the  rear  a red  light  visible 
to  a reasonable  distance.  The  words  “ reasonable 
distance  ” are  not  carried  out  ? — I do  not  think  that 
meets  my  point.  The  light  they  must  show  is  a light 
visible  from  a reasonable  distance,  that  is  a light 
seen  by  anybody  else  from  a reasonable  distance.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  power  of  the  light  to 
illuminate  the  path  which  the  motor  vehicle  is  taking. 
The  original  purpose  of  all  lights  on  vehicles,  including 
those  on  cycles,  was  to  enable  a pedestrian  to  know  a 
vehicle  was  there,  consequently  a mere  glimmer  so 
long  as  it  was  visible  to  a pedestrian  a himdred  feet 
away  was  sufficient,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
man  who  is  carrying  it  to  light  up  the  road. 

9131.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  other 
Witnesses  that  every  mechanically  propelled  vehicle 
should  carry  efficient  lights,  either  electric,  or 
acetylene  gas,  or  something  of  that  sort.  That  would 
meet  your  point  ? — Yes,  providing  those  lights  were 
operating.  The  last  case  I was  informed  of  was  one 
in  which  a motor  lorry  had  very  good  electric  lights, 
but  the  batteries  were  so  low  that  the  driver  had 
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switched  his  headlights  off  and  was  content  to  use  his 
side  lights,  and  he  ran  down  and  killed  a cyclist.  He 
was  committing  no  offence,  his  lights  were  visible  to 
other  people,  but  we  desire  it  to  be  made  an  offence  to 
drive  with  such  a light. 

9132.  You  mention  a point  in  paragraph  6.  You 
suggest  that  the  best  deterrent  against  dangerous 
driving  is  to  take  away  a man’s  licence,  but  you  say 
you  are  concerned  to  find  how  frequently  motorists 
continue  to  drive  after  suspension  of  licence.  That 
is  your  experience  ? — I have  come  across  it  in  a number 
of  cases,  and  my  conviction  is  there  must  be  a very 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  going  on,  because  you 
realise  that  it  only  comes  to  light  as  a rule  when 
another  accident  occurs.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not 
come  to  public  knowledge  that  a man,  is  driving  with 
a suspended  licence  until  he  becomes  involved  in 
another  accident.  Then  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
conceal  his  identity.  That  is  how  we  get  to  loiow 
that  men  with  suspended  licences  are  continuuig  to 
drive  as  though  their  licences  had  not  been  suspended. 
In  many  cases  a man  may  not  be  asked  for  his  licence 
for  years,  but  if  he  is  involved  in  an  accident  he  must 
disclose  his  identity.  I have  met  with  many  oases  in 
which  this  has  happened,  and  the  point  is  that  when 
it  does  occur  it  is  invariably  treated  merely  as  a 
minor  offence  in  almost  the  same  way  as  if  the  man 
had  left  his  licence  at  home  or  overlooked  the  date 
when  it  fell  due.  It  is  simply  a case  of  driving 
without  a licence,  but  driving  without  a licence  through 
mere  inadvertence  is  a vastly  different  thing  from 
driving  when  the  licence  has  been  suspended. 

9133.  Do  you  know  cases  where  the  Magistrates 
have  taken  a lenient  view  of  a man  driving  after  his 
licence  has  been  suspended  ? — In  every  case  that  I 
have  come  across,  and  I have  commented  upon  them 
frequently  in  my  journalistic  work.  In  every  case  a 
comparatively  small  fine  has  been  imposed  ; no 
penalty  greater  than  that.  In  the  last  case,  curiously 
enough,  in  addition  to  the  fine  there  was,  rather 
cynically  I thought,  a further  suspension  of  licence. 
The  licence  had  been  suspended  for  a year.  When  it 
was  discovered  that  the  man  was  driving  with  a 
suspended  licence  it  was  suspended  for  another  year, 
and  I suppose  if  the  man  went  on  driving  they  would 
go  on  suspending  his  licence  for  life  and  perhaps  for 
eternity. 

9134.  Do  you  know  what  the  penalty  for  driving 
after  you  have  had  your  licence  suspended  is  ? — I am 
afraid  I do  not.  I imagine  it  is  a question  of  a fine. 

9135.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a very  serious  offence. 
— That  is  our  view. 

9136. '  Now  you  mentioned  the  very  vexed  question 
of  speed  limits,  upon  which  we  have  had  a great 
conflict  of  evidence,  some  of  which  you  have  heard, 
no  doubt.  The  view  of  the  Cyclists’  Tourmg  Club,  so 
I understand,  is  that  if  the  regulations  against 
dangerous  driving  are  applied,  you  see  no  necessity 
for  a speed  limit  ? — That  is  so.  We  feel  the  original 
speed  limit  of  12  miles  an  hour,  and  the  present  speed 
limit  of  20  miles  an  hour,  have  not  been  effective  in 
the  slightest  degree  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  if  the  speed  limit  were 
increased  to  30  or  35  miles  an  hour  it  would  be  any 
more  effective  ; least  of  all  should  we  approve  of 
such  a suggestion  as  that  any  speed  limit  should  be 
imposed  with  the  idea  of  its  being  ignored  as  the 
past  speed  limits  have  been.  I think  if  we  are  to  have 
a speed  at  all  it  should  certainly  be  rigorously  enforced, 
but  my  feeling  is  that  increasing  the  speed  limit  from 
20  to  35  miles  an  hour  is  inviting  people  to  drive 
75  per  cent,  faster  than  they  do  now  and  will  tend  to 
increase  the  danger. 

9137.  You  mean  a universal  breaking  of  the  law 
as  happens  to-day  ? — And  so  many  people  imagine 
they  are  within  the  law  so  long  as  they  are  within  the 
speed  limit  ; that  is  the  great  defect  of  a speed  limit. 

9138.  In  paragraph  8 you  bring  before  us  a point 
we  have  heard  from  other  Witnesses,  that  many 
drivers  of  lorries  have  to  drive  such  long  hours  th..l 


they  become  quite  unfit  to  carry  on  their  duties. 
That  is  your  view  ? — I have  gathered  that  information 
from  people  who  have  business  relations  with  lorry 
drivers,  and  I find  there  is  quite  a good  deal  of  that 
sort  of  thing  going  on.  Some  of  the  lorry  drivers  are 
owners  or  part  owners  of  their  vehicles.  They  have  to 
pay  instalments  on  the  purchase  price,  and  they  are 
extremely  anxious  to  get  as  many  loads  as  they  can 
to  find  the  money,  and  consequently  they  work 
extremely  long  hours. 

9139.  You  are  referring  specially  to  the  owner 
driver,  and  not  to  the  employer  who  employs, men  for 
such  long  hours  ? — ^I  think  that  is  where  the  chief 
difficulty  lies. 

9140.  That  is  difficult  to  regulate  ? — I rmderstand 
that  the  competition  is  very  keen,  both  among  the 
smaller  men  and  the  larger  employers,  and  they  do 
undoubtedly  drive  very  long  hours  and  do  not  get 
sufficient  rest. 

9141.  In  regard  to  drunkenness,  you  agree  with 
previous  Witnesses  that  the  present  definition,  that  is 
“ drunk  in  charge  of  a car,”  is  unsatisfactory  ? — I 
have  not  heard  the  previous  Witnesses  on  that 
particular  point. 

9142.  Your  view  is  that  a man  should  be  held  to  be 
guilty  if  he  is  imder  the  influence  of  drink  and 
incapable  of  driving  a car,  or  words  to  that  effect  ? — 
If  his  faculties  are  so  much  impaired  that  he  cannot 
control  the  car  jjroperly,  then  I thirds  he  is  drunk  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

9143.  Now  just  one  other  thing  not  on  your 
Memorandum.  I do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of 
hostility  to  cyclists,  far  from  it,  but  there  are  com- 
plaints, as  we  all  know,  that  cyclists  often  obstruct 
the  road  by  riding  several  abreast,  and  are  sometimes 
very  unwilling  to  make  room  for  other  traffic.  I take 
it  your  Club  does  everything  it  can  to  prevent  that 
sort  of  thmg  ? — Yes,  Sir.  Of  course  we  realise  that 
every  traffic  unit  is  a nuisance  to  every  other  traffic 
unit,  and  cyclists,  I have  no  doubt,  are  a nuisance  to 
motorists  in  the  same  way  that  motorists  are  a 
nuisance  to  cyclists.  That  difficulty  you  mention  is 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  roads, 
particularly  the  new  arterial  roads,  are  not  kept  in 
good  condition  right  up  to  the  extreme  edge.  Now 
in  that  portion,  the  strip  of  road  extending  about 
a yard  from  the  edge,  the  road  is  usually  in  very  bad 
condition.  A lot  of  dirt  and  grit  accumulates  there, 
and  cyclists  who  would  be  very  willing  and  are  indeed 
anxious  to  ride  as  near  the  kerb  as  possible  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  that  part  of  the  road  is  really  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  and  the  cyclist  is  very  liable 
.(^o  skid  in  that  loose  grit  and  dust. 

9 1 44.  They  ride  in  the  middle  of  the  road  abreast  so 
as  to  get  the  best  part  of  the  road  ? That  is  so. 
I thini-  the  complaint  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 
I do  not  think  that  cyclists  do  in  fact  obstruct  the 
road  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  many 
motorists  represent.  That  is  my  experience  as  a 
motorist.  I must  confess  that  I motor  many  more 
miles  than  I cycle,  but  I have  suffered  no  trouble  from 
that  cause. 

9145.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  to 
tell  us  ? Have  I missed  any  point  in  your  paper  ? — 
There  is  one  thing  which  I thought  you  might  have 
asked  me  about.  I thought  5mu  might  have  asked  me 
why  I would  not  extend  compulsory  insurance  to 
cyclists,  because  our  motoring  friends  retaliate  upon 
us  when  we  suggest  compulsory  insurance  for 
motorists  by  saying  “Why  not  for  cyclists  also  ? 

I would  like  the  Commission  to  realise  the  difference 
between  a cyclist  and  a motor  cyclist  or  a motorist 
as  a potential  destructive  agent.  We  in  the  Cyclists’ 
Touring  Club  do  insme  our  members  against  third- 
party  risks.  'SVe  have  done  that  for  three  years  now, 
and  so  we  have  some  exjDerience  of  what  it  costs,  and 
what  damage  they  do.  I think  our  members  are  what 
the  insurance  companies  would  call  rather  a bad  lisk. 
They  are  competent  cyclists,  they  are  more  competent 
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than  the  average  cyclist,  but  on  the  other  hand  they 
ride  much  farther  and  much  faster,  so  that  they  are 
rather  a bad  risk.  Their  risk  as  potential  destructive 
agents  is  represented  by  an  annual  sum,  reduced  to 
terms  of  nioney,  of  just  about  2d.  : that  is  to  say,  if 
all  the  cyclists  in  the  coimtry  constituted  a risk  of  the 
same  value  and  they  were  each  to  put  2d.  into  a pool, 
that  would  yield  a sufficient  sum  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  their  victims  over  a whole  year — an 
ample  fund.  In  the  case  of  a motorist,  the  equivalent 
amoimt  is  just  about  £6. 

9146.  If  every  motorist  put  £6  in  a pool,  that  would 
provide  sufficient,  would  it  t- — Yes. 

9147.  As  against  2d.  for  every  cyclist  ? — ^That  is 
just  about  a fair  comparison,  and  I think  the  figures 
provided  by  the  insurance  companies  are  very  much 
more  valuable  than  any  other  statistics  that  are  avail- 
able as  showing  the  difference  in  the  destructive  value, 
if  one  may  call  it  so,  of  the  various  classes  of  traffic. 

( Chairman)  : It  shows  how  far  we  have  travelled 
in  the  direction  of  destruction,  because  I am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  the  cyclist  was  regarded 
as  the  most  dangerous  thing  on  the  road. 

9148.  {Sir  William.  Lobjoit)  : With  regard  to  the 
question  of  risk,  if  you  were  to  motor  with  me  one 
day  from  Slough  to  Maidenhead  just  after  half-past 
five,  I think  you  would  find  cyclists  riding  as  many 
as  six  abreast  along  that  road,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  other  people  to  pass  ? — You  are  dealing 
with  people  of  the  workmen  type  just  leaving  work. 
That  of  course  is  a difficulty  I appreciate.  That 
difficulty  does  occiu-. 

9149.  {Major  Crawjurd)  : If  the  figure  of  2d.  is 
accurate  and  is  based  on  insurance  statistics,  the 
cost  of  applying  the  thu-d-party  principle  to  cyclists 
would  be  practically  negligible,  would  it  not  ? — It 
would  probably  cost  more  to  collect  it  from  the 
cyclists  than  the  2d.  itself.  The  cost  of  applying  the 
scheme  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amoimt 
involved. 

9160.  It  would  be  very  small  ? — ^I  do  not  larow. 
That,  of  course,  is  an  administrative  matter  upon 
which  I am  not  competent  to  speak,  but  my  point  is 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  set  up  the  rather  com- 
plicated machinery  of  compulsory  instuance — and  I 
think  we  aU  agree  it  is  rather  complicated — for  a 2d. 
risk,  although  it  is  worth  while  to  do  it  for  a £6  one. 

9151.  You  realise,  of  course,  that  a cyclist  may 
be  as  great  a source  of  danger  on  the  road  as  anything 
else,  not  perhaps  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
destruction  done  by  himself,  but  indirectly  ? — I 
could  hardly  agree  with  that,  because  a cyclist 
is  only  what  you  might  call  a super -pedestrian, 
neither  in  his  person  nor  in  his  machine  has  he  the 
power  to  do  the  damage  that  can  be  done  by  some 
other  vehicles.  I could  only  say  “ Yes  ” to  your 
question  if  you  really  mean  that  he  is  capable  of 
brmging  about  such  circumstances  as  would  produce 
danger  from  heavier  vehicles. 

9152.  That  is  what  I mean.  He  might  cause  a 
heavier  vehicle  to  produce  danger  ? — ^That  is  con- 
ceivable, and  in  that  case  he  would  be  liable  if  he 
caused  injury.  If  he  were  the  party  to  whom  the 
accident  could  be  traced  he  would  be  made  liable 
for  the  damage. 

9153.  Would  you  agree  to  have  a test  for  cyclists  ? 
— Do  you  mean  a practical  riding  test  ? 

9154.  Yes  ? — ^No,  I do  not  think  that  would  be 
worth  while,  because  cycling  is  such  a simple  thing, 
it  scarcely  differs  from  walkmg  as  a matter  of 
muscular  effort.  It  is  so  simple  that  children  do  it. 
Nowadays  people  do  not  learn  to  ride  bicycles,  they 
become  cyclists  from  childhood  by  starting  on 
“ scooters  ” and  that  kind  of  thing. 

9155.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : With  regard  to  accidents 
caused  by  heavy  motor  vehicles  without  sufficient 
lights,  are  any  of  those  accidents  due  to  the  fact  that 
bicycles  have  no  reflectors  or  rear  lights  ? — It  is 
obvious  that  a reflector  would  not  be  of  very  much 
use  in  circumstances  such  as  those. 


9156.  A rear  light,  then  ?— There  would  he  nothing 
for  a reflector  to  reflect.  Cyclists  generally  prefer 
to  carry  reflectors  rather  than  rear  lights  because 
the  rear  light  is  so  liable  to  go  out,  so  that  in  all  these 
oases  there  wovfld  be  no  rear  light.  Neither  does  a 
pedestrian  carry  a rear  light,  of  course. 

9157.  Did  not  your  Club  object  to  the  provision 
about  compulsory  rear  lights  or  reflectors  ? — We 
were  very  strongly  opposed  to  compulsory  rear 
lights,  that  is  to  say  lamps,  but  we  never  raised  any 
particular  objection  to  compulsory  reflectors,  and 
we  agreed  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  perhaps 
two  years  or  more  before  the  present  Act  came  into 
operation,  that  if  they  would  be  content  to  leave 
the  option  to  cyclists  to  use  reflectors  we  would  be 
satisfied  on  our  part,  and  it  is  upon  that  that  we 
compromised. 

9158.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  had 
known  many  instances  where  drivers,  after  their 
drivmg  licence  had  been  endorsed  and  suspended, 
had  been  convicted  agahi  of  driving  without  a licence 
and  had  been  let  off  with  a nominal  penalty  ? — I 
would  not  say  many.  I have  iserhaps  commented 
on  cases  of  that  kind  half  a dozen  times,  but  I do 
think  that  there  must  be  a great  many  such  oases 
because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  can  only  come 
to  light  very  infrequently.  A man  is  almost  compelled 
to  be  involved  in  another  accident  before  it  could 
come  to  light  that  he  was  driving  with  a susxJended 
licence. 

9159.  Surely  not  ? Very  often  they  are  held  up 
and  asked  to  produce  their  licences,  are  they  not  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  man  may  be  driving  with  some  one 
else’s  licence,  which  I imagine  is  the  method  adojked. 
I imagine  he  does  not  drive  without  a licence  at  all. 

9160.  Where  a person  has  been  convicted  and  his 
licence  is  suspended,  is  not  he  Imown  to  the  jjolice, 
generally  speakhig  ? — ^He  might  be  jparticularly 
careful  in  his  owir  area. 

(Major  Craiofurd)  : It  is  rather  surfirisuig  to  hear 
the  statement. 

9161.  ( Chairman)  : Could  you  provide  us  with  a 
list  of  such  cases  ? — I can  look  u]3  my  own  comments 
on  such  oases,  certainly,  and  let  you  have  them. 

9162.  Would  you  kindly  do  that,  and  send  the 
particulars  to  the  Secretary  ? — ^I  will  do  that. 

9163.  {Major  Salmon)  : How  many  members  have 
you  in  your  Club  ? — 27,000. 

9164.  Of  that  number,  do  you  insure  all  against 
third-party  risks  ? — No — about  24,000. 

9165.  Do  they  pay  an  annual  premium  ? — We  i>ay 
it.  As  you  can  imagme  when  I say  it  is  oifly  a 2d. 
risk,  we  do  not  pay  a very  large  imemiiun,  and  we 
do  it  for  our  members  for  nothing. 

9166.  Do  you  take  the  risk  yourselves,  or  do  you 
insrrre  against  it  ? — We  insure  against  it  through  an 
insurance  company. 

9167.  What  do  you  pay  the  insurance  company  ? — 
Last  year  we  paid  them  £360. 

9168.  Therefore,  for  the  £360  you  pay  so  much 
per  thousand  members  ? — Yes. 

9169.  With  a minimum  ? — Yes. 

9170.  Is  that  how  you  do  it  ? — Yes. 

9171.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  sum  that  the 
insurance  company  have  been  called  upon  to  x>ay 
under  this  insurance  policy  ? Do  you  deal  with  all 
the  cases  yom-selves  ? — We  handle  all  the  cases.  If 
necessary  we  do  a little  negotiation,  and  ultimately 
we  find  out  how  the  case  is  settled.  Of  course  the 
money  does  not  actually  pass  through  our  hands, 
when  a case  is  settled  it  is  settled  direct  by  the 
insurance  company,  but  we  know  what  is  going  on 
because  we  take  a certain  part  in  the  proceedings. 

9172.  Is  it  you  that  have  arrived  at  the  computation 
of  2d.  or  the  insurance  company  ? — That  represents 
almost  exactly  what  the  insurance  company  paid  out 
last  year.  In  fact,  we  paid  them  a little  more  than 
they  paid  out  ; they  made  a profit  out  of  us,  naturally. 
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9173.  You  do  not  consider  that  they  have  any 
administrative  expenses  ? — Very  little. 

9174.  It  is  all  done  for  nothing  on  their  part  ? — 
They  make  a profit  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
premium  is  higher  than  the  amount  they  pay  out. 
Their  administrative  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  are  very  slight ; there  is  very  little  corres- 
pondence. 

9175.  If  I rmderstood  you  correctly,  you  said  that 
the  £360  paid  in  premiums  was  actually  paid  out  by 
the  insurance  company  in  claims  ? — ^No,  I do  not 
say  that.  The  amoimt  that  we  paid  last  year  as 
premium  was  £360.  The  amount  the  insurance 
company  paid  out  in  settlement  of  claims  was  less 
than  that,  it  was  an  amount  which  works  out,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  2d.  per  head  of  the  whole 
memloership.  I do  not  know  exactly  what  that  comes 
to,  but  it  is  less  than  £360,  and  they  pocketed  the 
difference  because  they  happened  to  have  a good 
year.  They  take  a risk,  naturally. 

9176.  What  about  the  previous  year  ? Was  it 
the  same  low  risk  the  year  previously  ? — ^The  figures 
were  only  very  slightly  different.  It  has  been  so 
for  the  last  three  years. 

9177.  Can  you  explain  how  you  arrive  at  the  figure 
of  £6  in  the  case  of  motorists  ? — I take  £6  as  being 
the  average  premium  that  would  be  paid  by  a motorist 
to  cover  a third-party  policy.  Most  motorists  have  a 
comprehensive  policy  covering  all  risks,  but  the 
third-party  proportion  of  that  would  be  worth 
about  £6,  and,  as  we  know,  the  insurance  companies 
are  not  making  any  appreciable  profit  on  that  class 
of  business,  they  are  paying  out  practically  as  much 
as,  in  some  oases  a little  more  than,  they  receive  on 
the  third-party  business,  so  that  one  can  assume 
that  if  they  receive  £6  per  head  they  are  paying  out 
the  same  amount. 

9178.  Is  the  £6  per  car  or  per  driver  ? — -It  is  £6 
per  car,  but  it  is  much  the  same  thing,  I think. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  one  driver  to  one  car, 
although  I know  there  are  variations. 

9179.  You  said  that  the  membership  of  the  Cyclists’ 
Touring  Club  was  27,000  ? — ^Yes. 

9180.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cyclists 
there  are  on  the  roads  altogether  ? — ~We  cannot 
ascertain  the  figures  definitely,  because  cyclists  are 
not  registered  in  this  country,  but  we  estimate  that 
there  are  about  7,000,000.  There  is  a very  great 
discrepancj^  between  our  membership  and  the  total 
munber  of  cyclists  on  the  road,  but  the  reason  is 
that  our  membership  includes  merely  those  cyclists 
who  ride  for  pleasure.  We  are  “joy  riders.  ’ ’ Motorists 
do  not  like  to  be  called  “joy  riders,”  but  we  rather 
take  a pride  in  the  name.  The  majority  of  cyclists 
nowadays  only  use  them  cycles  as  vehicles  for  trans- 
porting them  to  the  golf  course  or  business,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  our  27,000  ride  bicycles  because  they 
love  cycling. 

9181.  The  other  6,000,000  odd,  you  think,  are  . . . ? 
—They  use  their  bicycles  just  as  we  use  otu  boots  ; 
they  have  no  interest  m them  except  as  vehicles  of 
utility.  That  is  so  very  largely  on  the  Continent. 
Of  course,  there  are  more  cycles  in  Holland  and 
Denmark  per  head  of  population  than  there  are  in 
this  country,  but  .... 

9182.  If  you  want  to  see  cycles  you  should  go  to 
Tokio.  From  your  experience,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  bicycles  to  be  seen  on  the  roads  at  week,ends 
are  in  a very  large  number  of  cases  contributors 
to  accidents  because  of  their  swerving  ; a oar  trying 
fo  get  out  of  the  way  may  strike  another  oar  or 
knock  some  one  down  ? Does  that  often  occur  ? — I 
would  not  lilte  to  say  that.  So  far  as  our  members 
are  concerned,  in  the  cases  that  we  negotiate  we  find 
that  our  member  is  nearly  always  in  the  right, 
because  wo  succeed  in  getting  damages  for  him,  and 
we  should  not  be  able  to  do  that  unless  we  could 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  insurance  company, 
or  the  judge  or  jury  or  whatever  it  might  be,  that  he 


was  in  the  right.  Of  course  we  do  not  take  up  a 
case  if  we  consider  oiir  member  is  entirely  to  blame. 

9183.  How  many  oases  of  the  24,000  would  you 
have  taken  up  in  a year  ? — Last  year  we  had  almost 
exactly  500  cases,  and  we  obtained  almost  exactly 
£5,000  damages.  That  is  a fair  average  year  as  things 
go  now. 

9184.  The  smallness  of  your  membership  in  com- 
parison with  the  total  number  of  cycles  on  the  road 
does  not  afford  a basis  on  which  one  can  work  with 
any  reliability  ? — Well,  I think  that  if  you  have  a 
group  of  25,000  cyclists  with  which  to  experiment, 
you  can  get  a very  good  idea  of  all  the  risks  attached 
to  cycling  generally.  Of  comse  a group  of  a few 
dozen  would  not  be  of  much  use,  but  25,000  is  very 
valuable  for  experimental  purposes. 

(Major  Salmon)  : It  is  better  than  nothing,  I agree. 

9185.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Your  25,000  are  really 
the  aristocrats  of  cycling,  are  they  not  ? — They  are 
the  most  competent  cyclists,  and  the  most  enthusiastic. 

9186.  Therefore  it  is  rather  difficult  to  base  a 2d. 
liability  on  the  experience  of  men  with  the  best 
equipped  machines  and  who  are  themselves  probably 
the  best  riders  ? — ^As  I said,  I think  that  is  balanced 
by  the  fact  that  they  ride  very  much  farther  and 
very  much  faster  than  the  average  cyclist,  so  that 
that  makes  them,  although  a good  risk  perhaps 
from  the  point  of  view  of  being  highly  competent, 
a bad  risk.  The  average  would  not  do  more  than 

2.000  miles  a year,  perhaps  even  less  than  that, 
whereas  our  members  would  think  nothing  of  doing 

10.000  miles  in  a year.  I think  that  on  the  whole 
they  are  rather  a bad  risk.  I should  say  that  the  2d. 
would  be  I'educed  if  it  were  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  cyclists. 

9187.  Is  the  calculation  of  £6  a calculation  of  your 
own,  or  have  you  any  actuarial  figiues  in  support  of 
it  ? — ^It  is  drawn,  I take  it,  from  the  terms  upon 
which  insurance  companies  are  doing  the  business. 
The  lowest  charge  that  the  tariff  companies  make  for 
a third-party  policy  only  issued  to  the  owner  of  the 
smallest  type  of  car,  is  £4  10s.  A twelve  horse-power 
car,  which  is  about  the  average  horse-power  and  is 
useful  for  purposes  of  calculation,  costs  £5  10s. 
to  msure,  while  of  course  the  higher  power  cars  cost 
a good  deal  more,  so  that  I take  £5  or  £6  as  being 
an  average  figure  spread  over  the  whole.  It  could 
not  be  less  than  £4  10s.  because  that  is  the  lowest  of 
all,  so  that  it  must  be  some  figure  higher  than  that. 

9188.  (Lord  Northampton)-.  You  said  that  your 
members  ride  very  fast.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea 
of  the  speed  at  which  they  travel  on  the  roads  ? — A 
number  of  them  go  in  for  racing,  of  course.  A racing 
cyclist  on  the  road  does  about  23  miles  an  hour,  say. 
A 50  miles  race  usually  occupies  about  2 hours  and 
10  or  12  minutes,  gomg  out  and  home. 

9189.  On  the  roads  ? — ^In  the  ordinary  way  they 
would  be  riding  pretty  fast  if  they  were  doing  20 
miles  an  hour.  That  is  apart  from  racing.  A man 
would  not  ride  much  faster  than  that  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A man  on  torn’,  not  caring  very  much  about 
getting  from  place  to  place  as  quickly  as  possible, 
would  probably  do  about  12  miles  an  hour. 

9190.  When  travelling  in  large  groups  of  50,  80, 
or  100,  would  they  go  as  fast  as  23  miles  air  hour  ? — 
No.  It  would  be  imsafe  and  impleasant.  A man  who 
wanted  to  ride  fast  would  probably  ride  by  himself 
or  with  one  or  two  companions  strung  out  m a Ime. 
When  they  ride  in  groups,  their  method  is  usually 
to  ride  in  two  files  side  by  side,  spreading  themselves 
out  over  a long  length  of  road. 

9191.  (Chairman)  : I have  noticed  them,  and  they 
keep  very  good  order  indeed.  I have  noticed  some 
of  the  clubs  going  along  riding  two  abreast  by  the 
side  of  the  road  ? — I think  that  the  good  class  clubs, 
composed  of  experienced  cyclists,  do  behave  very  well. 

( Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


(34491  M) 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORT. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Friday,  19th  April,  1929. 


Pbesbnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAJMPTON,  D.S.O. 
Majob  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Babt. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sib  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majob  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Majob  H.  E.  CRAMH'URD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 


Mb.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mb.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary) 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary) 


Mb.  Robebt  Bbyce  Walkeb,  Mb.  Geobgb  Cbhickshanb:  and  Mb.  John  Methven 

Mitchell,  called  and  examined. 


9192.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Walker,  you  are  County 
Clerk  of  the  County  of  Lanark,  I thhik  •>.—(Mr. 
Walker)  : Yes. 

9193.  Mr.  Cruickshank,  you  are  the  County  Clerk 
of  East  Lothian  ? — (Mr.  Cruickshank)  : Yes. 

9194.  And  you,  Mr.  Mitchell,  are  County  Clerk  of 
Fife  ? — (Mr.  Mitchell)  : Yes.  . 

9195.  I shall  address  my  questions  to  Mr.  Walker, 
but  of  course  it  will  be  open  to  any  of  you  gentlemen 
to  interpose  any  point  if  you  so  desire.  I understand 
that  the  Memorandiun  you  have  sent  to  us  and  the 
evidence  that  you  are  giving  is  being  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  County  Councils  m 
Scotland  ? — (Mr.  Walker)  : Yes. 

Memo.  No.  35. 

MEMORANDUM 


damage  done  to  third-parties  or  property ; such 
policies  should  be  couched  m terms  which  would 
prevent  the  Insurance  Company  repudiating  liability 
on  the  ground  that  the  insiuer  was  in  breach  of  his 
policy. 

8.  This  is  a matter  wliich  raises  questions  of 
difficulty,  as  the  present  basis  of  Insurance  is 
indemnification  of  the  assiu’ed,  not  compensation  for 
injury  or  damage. 

9.  Power  to  make  Bye-laws  should  include  power 
to  prescribe  the  routes  to  be  traversed  by  buses  and 
also  power  to  prohibit  or  restrict  bus  traffic  on  roads 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Authority,  were 
imsuitable. 

10.  There  should  be  left  with  the  Magistrates  of  all 
Bm’ghs  the  present  powers  which  they  possess  to 
license  or  regulate  vehicles  other  than  public  service 
vehicles  witlhn  the  Bm-gh  boundaries. 


SUBaHTTED  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE 

Association  oe  County  Councils  in  Scotland. 


1.  The  Association  have  expressed  general  approval 
of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bm  subject  to  certam 
observations,  of  which  a copy  is  sent  herewith.* 

2.  In  supplement  of  these  observations  the  Associa- 
tion desire  to  emphasise  the  following  ponits,  viz.  : 

I. — ^Abea  oe  Licensing  Authobity. 

3.  The  Association  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
area  of  the  Licensing  Authority  shoidd  be  the  County, 
exclusive  of  Burghs  having  a population  of  over  60,000. 

4.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Minister  of 
Transport  should  have  power,  in  suitable  circum- 
stances, to  require  County  Councils  and  Magistrates 
of  Burghs  with  a population  of  over  50,000  to  form 
Joint  Committees  for  licensing  vehicles  which  may 
traverse  the  areas  of  such  Counties  and  such  Burghs. 

II. — ^Bye-Laws. 

5.  The  Association  approve  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  having  power  to  make  Regulations  dealing 
with  matters  of  general  application  throughout  the 
whole  coimtry. 

6.  They  consider,  however,  that  County  Councils 
should  have  power  to  make  Bye-laws  for  other 
matters  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  Section  13  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland) 
Act,  1908,  without  the  limitation  of  the  proviso  to 
that  Section. 

7.  The  power  to  make  Bye-laws  should  include 
power  to  insist  that  all  owners  of  public  service 
vehicles  should  take  out  policies  of  insurance  for 
amounts  adequate . to  meet  any  likely  claims  for 


HI. — Fees. 

11.  The  disposal  of  the  fees  to  be  clmrged  for 
licensing  buses  raises  a question  of  some  difficulty. 

12.  The  Association  consider  that  an  equitable 
solution  would  be  that  all  fees  received  for  licensing 
buses  should  be  paid  mto  the  Road  Fund,  in  the 
same  way  as  fees  for  motor  registration,  and  that  the 
Minister  of  Transport  should  make  a Grant  to  Local 
Authorities  towards  the  cost  of  local  administration. 


IV. — ^Endoesation  oe  Licence. 

13.  The  Association  approve  of  the  proposal  that 
where  a bus  traverses  the  area  of  more  than  one  Local 
Authority  it  should  not  be  . required  to  take  out  a 
separate  licence  from  each  Authority,  but  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  a licence  being  taken  out 
from  one  Authority  and  bemg  endorsed  by  the  Ltwal 
Authorities  of  the  other  areas  through  which  the  bus 
passes. 

14.  Endorsation  should  not  be  merely  an  automatic 
act.  It  should  subject  the  bus  whose  licence  is  endorsed 
to  the  same  control  as  if  it  had  been  originally  licensed 
in  the  area  of  the  endorsing  authority. 

15.  It  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  a County 
Council  to  refuse  to  endorse  a licence  where  there  is 
already  an  adequate  service  of  buses  in  the  County  on 
the  route  proposed  to  be  served,  but  this  power  woi 
not  be  exercisable  to  prevent  a bus  simply  passing 
through  the  County  from  one  area  to  another.  n 
such  a case  endorsation  would  not  be  appropriate. 


V. — ^Penalties. 

16.  The  Association  consider  it  doubtful  whether 
the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  Road  Traffic  i aie 
adequate.  They  suggest  that  the  penalty  for  the  ffist 
iffence  might  be  raised  from  £20  to  £60,  and 


* Not  reproduced. 
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provision  should  be  made  for  daOy  penalties  for 
continuing  offences.  The  alternative  of  imprison- 
ment would  also  be  retained,  and  there  should  be 
added  the  power  to  suspend  or  cancel  the  licence. 

VI. — ^Inspection  oe  Buses. 

17.  The  Association  approve  of  an  Inspector 
appointed  by  the  Central  Authority  having  power  to 
certify  and  pass  types  of  buses  as  suitable  to  be 
licensed  in  the  first  instance. 

18.  They  consider,  however,  that  the  Local 
Authority  should  appoint  Inspectors  who  would  have 
power  to  inspect  vehicles  on  applications  for  renewal 
of  licences  or  for  endorsation  or  at  such  times  during 
the  currency  of  a licence  as  might  be  necessary  or 
expedient. 

19.  The  Local  Authority  should  also  have  power  to 
compel  the  bus  owner  to  present  his  vehicle  for  such 
inspection  at  a place  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local 
Authority  without  any  jiayment  of  compensation  for 
loss  of  time  or  use  of  the  bus. 

VII. — Time-Tables. 

20.  The  question  of  time-tables  is  one  which  has 
given  rise  to  great  difficulty. 

21.  On  routes,  which  serve  as  arterial  roads,  upon 
wliich  lines  of  traffic  converge  from  different  points, 
the  adjustment  of  a time-table  is  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  virtually  impossible.  Where,  however,  time- 
tables can  be  put  in  force  conveniently,  the  Local 
Authority  should  have  full  power  to  fix  time-tables. 

22.  Where  a bus  route  traverses  the  are  as  o 
several  licensing  authorities,  a time-table  should  be 
adjusted  by  the  authorities  jointly,  with  a right  of 
appeal  by  the  bus  owners  to  the  Minister  of  Transport 
if  the  Local  Authorities  fail  to  agree. 

VIII. — Genebal. 

23.  The  Association  think  it  right  to  draw  attention 
to  Clause  68  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill.  It 
appears  to  them  that  the  powers  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  Minister  under  that  Section  are  unduly 
wide  and  unnecessary. 

24.  In  supplement  of  this  general  statement  there 
is  sent  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  Commission,  a Memorandum  prepared  by  the 
County  Clerk  of  Lanarkshire  on  Motor  Onmibus 
Traffic  in  the  County  of  Lanark  ; Precis  of  Evidence 
by  the  County  Clerk  of  Fife  ; and  Memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Traffic  Inspector  for  the  County  of  Fife 
on  the  working  of  the  Omnibus  Bye-laws  in  that 
County.* 

25.  The  Witnesses  will  be  prepared  to  supplement 
any  points  which  to  the  Members  of  the  Commission 
call  for  further  explanation. 


9196.  {Chairman)  ; You  have  been  through  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,  and.  speaking  generally,  you  approve  of  it  ? 
—Yes. 

9197.  But  there  are  certain  observations  you  would 
like  to  make  in  order  to  emphasise  particular  points  ? 
—Yes. 

9198.  We  come  first  of  all  to  the  area  of  the  licensing 
authorities.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  licensing  author- 
ity should  be  the  County  ? — Yes. 

9199.  Excluding  Burghs,  I think  you  say,  having  a 
population  of  over  50,000  I — -Yes. 

9200.  As  you  know,  there  are  a great  many  different 
licensing  authorities  at  present.  In  Scotland  is  the 
county  a licensing  authority  ? — -Yes. 


* Not  reproduced. 


9201.  I ask  because  that  is  not  the  case  in  England. 
You  hold  that  only  the  County  Councils  and  the  Bmghs 
over  50,000  in  population  should  be  the  licensing 
authorities  for  the  future  ? — Yes. 

9202.  And  that  there  should  be  power  to  form 
Joint  Committees  of  the  County  Council,  and  the  larger 
Burghs  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  vehicles  which 
traverse  several  areas  ? — Yes. 

9203.  Would  you  leave  to  the  Burghs  of  over 
50,000  power  to  license  within  their  own  areas  ? — 
Yes,  we  would  leave  power  to  them  to  license  within 
their  own  areas,  but  we  think  the  Ministry  should 
have  power  to  enforce  a combination  where  it  appeared 
to  be  desirable. 

9204.  I am  going  to  ask  you  one  question  which 
is  not  referred  to  in  your  Memorandum.  We  have  had 
a good  deal  of  evidence  put  before  us  that  the  County 
is  not  a sufficiently  large  area.  Having  regard  to  the 
^eat  and  growing  importance  of  road  traffic,  and  the 
multiplication  of  public  service  vehicles,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  country  divided  into  large  traffic  areas,  which  of 
course  might  include  several  counties  and  the  burghs 
within  those  counties.  Have  you  considered  any 
such  proposition  as  that? — We  have  not,  but  that 
seems  almost  to  be  a corollary  to  our  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  to 
combine  counties  and  burghs.  It  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  same  principle. 

9205.  I put  it  to  you  for  this  reason.  Looking  at 
the  matter  from  a county  standpoint,  you  might  think 
the  county  was  the  right  area  and  might  have  ob  j ection 
to  being  merged  in  a larger  area  ? — I could  conceive 
there  might  be  some  people  who  would  have  that  view, 
but  personally  I should  not  myself,  and  I should  not 
advise  my  County  Council  to  take  such  a parocliial 
view  of  the  situation. 

9206.  You  would  recognise  the  great  advantages  of 
having  these  larger  areas,  especially  having  regard  to 
the  circumstance  that  these  omnibuses  travel  over 
long  distances,  including  many  counties  ? — Yes.  I 
should  say  that  we  now  have  buses  going  from  Glasgow 
through  Lanarkshire,  Dumbartonshire,  Stirlingshire, 
Perthshire,  right  on  to  Aberdeen. 

9207.  I will  not  piusue  the  matter  further.  What 
the  size  of  the  area  should  be  is  a matter  which 
requires  very  careful  consideration,  but  I understand 
your  view  to  be  that  in  principle  you  would  not  object 
to  such  a proposal  ? — No.  I think  we  are  agreed  on 
that. 

9208.  Your  colleagues  from  the  other  counties  take 
the  same  view  ? — {Mr.  Cruickshanh)  : Yes,  the  same 
view.  {Mr.  Mitchell)  : Yes. 

9209.  You  think  that  bye-laws  should  have  general 
application  throughout  the  whole  country  ? — {Mr. 
Walker)  : Yes,  we  thinlr  there  are  certain  matters 
which  might  quite  properly  form  the  subject  of  what 
one  might  call  national  bye-laws. 

9210.  That  is  rather  a contradiction  in  terms  ? — 
Yes. 

9211.  But  you  thhik  there  should  also  be  special 
bye-laws  applicable  to  the  particular  area  ? — Yes. 

9212.  With  regard  to  paragraph  7 of  your  Memor- 
andum, I understand  you  hold  that  all  owners  of 
public  service  vehicles  should  take  out  policies  of 
insurance  for  amoiuits  adequate  to  meet  claims  for 
damage  done  to  third  parties  or  property  ? — Yes. 

9213.  I suppose  you  would  also  include  in  that 
damage  done  to  passengers  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  we  did 
not  use  an  accurate  expression  of  what  was  in  our 
minds.  We  include  passengers  under  third-party. 

9214.  There  are  really  two  things  ; first  of  all  there 
is  the  passenger  travelling  in  the  omnibus,  and  secondly 
there  is  the  unfortunate  pedestrian  who,  it  may  be,  is 
knocked  down  by  the  omnibus,  or  the  property  that  is 
damaged  by  the  omnibus.  You  think  there  should  be 
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compulsory  insurance  for  both  those  classes  ? — I 
think  that  is  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  had 
experience.  We  had  one  quite  amusing  experience  of 
a man  with  a small  vehicle  who  had  an  accident,  and 
he  simply  went  away  and  left  his  vehicle  and  was  never 
seen  again. 

9215.  Did  you  impound  the  vehicle  and  sell  it  ? — 
I expect  the  police  removed  it,  and  it  was  sold  as 
scrap.  Again,  quite  recently  we  had  an  accident 
where  14  people  were  injured  ; the  driver  was  insured, 
but  unfortunately  he  had  a defective  tyre  on  his 
vehicle.  The  insurance  company  repudiated  the 
claim,  and  the  unfortunate  victims  have  been  unable 
to  recover  any  compensation. 

9216.  That  leads  me  to  another  point.  You  say 
in  your  Memorandum  that  such  policies  should  be 
couched  in  terms  which  would  prevent  the  insurance 
companies  repudiating  liability  on  the  groimd  that 
the  insurer  was  in  breach  of  his  pohcy  ; but  there 
must  be  certain  definite  conditions  attached  to  a 
pohcy,  surely  ? — Yes.  We  quite  reahse  that  this  is 
a matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  but  there  seems  to  be 
the  actual  difficulty  that  an  insurance  pohcy  may  be 
effected  on  very  satisfactory  terms  with  a thoroughly 
sound  company,  and  through  some  little  flaw  it  may 
be  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  passengers  who  are 
injured  or  to  third  parties  or  property  suffering  as  the 
result  of  an  accident. 

9217.  Some  technical  point,  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

9218.  If  a company  chose  to  allow  an  unhcensed  man 
to  drive  an  omnibus  or  one  who  committed  some 
breach  of  the  hcence,  surely  you  would  not  expect  the 
insurance  company  to  pay  ? — No.  I think  we  cover 
that  when  we  point  out  that  insurance  is  really 
indemnification  to  the  owner  rather  than  a guarantee 
of  compensation  to  third  parties. 

9219.  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
case. 

9220.  The  insurance  is  the  indemnification  to  the 
owner  of  damages  that  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  in 
consequence  of  an  accident  that  has  occurred  in 
connection  with  his  omnibus  or  whatever  it  may  be  ? — 
That  is  right. 

9221.  I think  you  reahse  the  question  is  not  an 
easy  one  ? — It  is  a question  of  extraordinary 
•difficulty,  and  personally  I do  not  see  how  we  are  going 
to  find  a really  satisfactory  solution  without  causing 
the  insured  person  to  pay  a premium  that  would  be 
really  prohibitive. 

9222.  Coming  to  paragraph  9,  you  hold  that  the 
bye-laws — I suppose  those  would  be  the  local  bye- 
laws and  not  the  general  national  regulations  you 
were  referring  to  ? — -Yes. 

9223.  The  bye-laws  should  give  power  to,  I suppose, 
the  local  authority,  to  prescribe  the  routes  and  prohibit 
certain  roads  ? — Yes. 

9224.  That,  I imagine,  is  very  desirable  because 
some  roads  are  obviously  unsuitable  for  omnibuses  ? — ■ 
Yes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  on  Wednesday  our 
Licensing  Committee  refused  a licence  because  the 
road  upon  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  bus  should 
ply  was  only  about  14  feet  wide  and  had  several 
dangerous  bends,  so  that  we  considered  it  was  quite 
unsafe  to  the  general  public  to  allow  a large  omnibus 
to  use  such  a route. 

9225.  Can  you  prohibit  that  road  now  ? — We  do  it 
under  our  bye-laws. 

9226.  You  do  ? — Yes. 

9227.  You  say  that  the  Magistrates  of  all  Burghs 
should  retain  certain  powers  to  license  or  regulate 
vehicles  other  than  pubhc  service  vehicles.  By  that 
do  you  mean  private  motor  oars  ? — Small  hackney 
carriages,  taxis,  and  vehicles  of  that  kind. 

9228.  What  about  lorries  ? — No.  Lorries  would 
be  licensed.  I think  you  are  rather  referring  to  the 


motor  registration.  We  are  referring  to  the  power 
which  Magistrates  have  to  prescribe  fares  and  to 
regulate  taxis  and  vehicles  of  that  nature. 

9229.  I see  what  you  mean  ?— If  they  are  used  for 
purely  local  traffic. 

9230.  Within  their  own  area  ? — -That  is  so. 

9231.  With  regard  to  fees,  you  think  that  all  fees 
for  licensing  buses  should  be  paid  into  the  Road  Fund 
and  then  distributed  ? — Yes. 

9232.  I suppose  what  happens  now  is  that  certain 
small  Burghs  get  an  undue  proportion  of  the  fees  ? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

9233.  You  And  that  in  practice,  do  you  ? — It  does 
not  affect  our  County  individually,  because  we  charge 
no  fees  at  all  for  a licence,  but  there  ought  to  be  fees 
to  cover  the  cost  of  examination,  and  these  certainly 
ought  to  be  pooled. 

9234.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  13  ; endorsation 
of  licence.  You  hold  that  it  should  not  be  necessary 
to  take  out  a separate  licence  from  each  authority 
where  a bus  traverses  the  area  of  more  than  one  local 
authority,  but  that  where  a licence  has  been  taken  out 
from  one  authority  and  the  owner  of  the  bus  wishes  to 
traverse  the  area  of  another  authority  all  that  should 
be  necessary  should  be  to  get  the  licence  endorsed  ? — 
Yes. 

9235.  Subject  to  control,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  licensed  in  the  area  of  the  endorsing 
authority  ? — ^Yes. 

9236.  In  paragraph  15  yousay  that  a County  Council 
should  have  power  to  refuse  to  endorse  a licence  where, 
in  their  opinion,  there  is  already  an  adequate  service 
on  the  route  proposed.  I understand  that  in  Scotland, 
where  you  formed  Joint  Committees,  you  would  take 
into  consideration  very  largely  the  question  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  an  adequate  service  already  ? — ^Yes. 

9237.  And  you  do  regulate  and  control  services 
accordingly  ? — We  do. 

9238.  That  has  had  very  beneflcial  results,  has  it 
not  ? — It  has  in  my  owm  County. 

9239.  In  stopping  unnecessary  services  that  cause 
congestion,  and  danger  from  cutting  in  and  so  on  ? — • 
Yes. 

9240.  I suppose  you  are  always  careful  to  see  that 
there  is  an  adequate  service  for  the  public  ? — In  my 
own  County,  when  an  application  is  received,  a 
detailed  enquiry  is  made  by  the  Traffic  Inspector  as 
to  the  number  of  buses  on  the  route  and  the  frequency 
of  the  service,  and  also  as  to  whether  there  are  any 
signs  of  over-crowding  on  the  buses  running. 
Depending  on  the  result  of  his  enquiries  regarding 
these  particular  matters,  the  Committee  then  decide 
whether  the  route  is  one  that  requires  further  services 
or  not. 

9241.  You  try  to  regulate  the  frequency  of  the 
buses  and  the  time-tables  so  as  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  public  ? — We  do  wherever  that  is  possible. 

9242.  In  paragraph  16  you  speak  about  penalties. 
You  say  that  you  doubt  whether  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed by  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  are  adequate. 
Which  particular  penalties  have  you  in  mind,  because 
there  are  penalties  for  many  things  in  the  Road 
Traffic  Bill  ? — It  was  the  general  clause.  Clause  86  (1) 
of  the  Bill. 

9243.  You  think  that  generally  speaking  those 
penalties  are  insufficient  ? — We  think  it  should  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Sheriff  to  impose  a heavier  penalty. 
It  is  always  within  his  power  to  modify  a penalty  to 
any  extent,  and  we  think  he  should  have  behind  him 
the  sanction  of  a heavier  penalty  in  suitable  cases. 

9244.  In  connection  with  the  regulation  of  omni- 
buses in  your  County,  what  happens  if  you  refuse  a 
licence  to  a particular  individual  and  he  continues  to 
run  ? — We  would  prosecute  him  for  running  an 
unlicensed  bus. 
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9245.  What  sort  of  penalties  are  imposed  ? — The 
maximum  that  could  be  imposed  under  our  bye-law 
would  be  £5. 

9246.  £5  for  each  journey  ? — £5  for  the  offenoe. 

9247.  Supposing  the  offenoe  were  repeated  ? — 
think  it  would  probably  be  competent  for  us  to  bring 

a series  of  complaints. 

9248.  Have  you  met  . that  difficulty  in  practice  ? — 
No. 

9249.  Where  you  have  refused  a licence  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  sufficient  omnibuses  already  on 
that  particular  route,  have  you  had  people  who 
continued  to  run  although  the  licence  had  been 
refused  ? — I have  not  personally. 

9250.  We  have  heard  of  that  difficulty  elsewhere  ? — 
{Mr.  Gruickshank)  : In  Edinburgh  the  difficulty  has 
been  met  with. 

9251.  What  has  been  the  result  ? — Continual 
prosecution,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results. 

9252.  Would  you  suggest  any  other  punishment  for 
that  offence  ? To  run  an  unlicenced  omnibus  is  a 
serious  offence,  is  it  not  ? — {Mr.  Walker)  : The  only 
thing  would  be  to  impose  an  adequate  penalty  for  the 
offence,  and  a continuing  penalty  for  every  day  on 
which  the  offenoe  continued. 

9253.  What  would  you  regard  as  an  adequate 
penalty  ? — £20  and  £20  for  each  day. 

9254.  That  would  soon  mount  up  ? — It  would  need 
to  be  such  a penalty  as  would  not  make  breach  of  the 
law  profitable. 

9255.  I quite  agree.  Passing  to  paragraph  17 
with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  buses,  you  think  an 
Inspector  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  Central 
Authority  ? By  Central  Authority  do  you  mean  the 
Minister  of  Transport  ? — Ves. 

9256.  Having  power  to  certify  and  pass  certain 
types  of  buses  as  suitable  to  be  licensed.  Do  you 
think  that  should  be  done  by  the  Central  Authority  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  would  save  a good  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  if  a particular  type  of  bus  was  certified  to  be 
satisfactory  as  a public  service  vehicle.  It  would 
save  each  authority  going  to  look  at  buses  of  the 
approved  type  when  they  were  new. 

9257.  You  tliink  that  the  local  authority  should 
have  other  Inspectors  to  see  that  buses  are  kept  in 
proper  order  ? — I think  that  is  absolutely  essential. 

9258.  Have  you  had  many  accidents  in  your 
district  owing  to  buses  being  run  in  improper 
condition  ? — -Not  since  our  bye-laws  came  into  force. 

9259.  You  do  it  by  bye-law  ? — Yes.  We  had  quite 
a niunber  of  accidents  before  our  bye-laws  came  into 
operation.  The  first  result  of  our  bye-laws  coming 
into  operation  and  requiring  the  inspection  of  the 
vehicles  running  in  the  County,  was  that  139  vehicles 
were  put  off  the  road  immediately  as  being  unfit  to 
run,  while  193  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  defects 
which  had  to  be  remedied  before  we  would  allow  them 
on  the  road. 

, 9260.  That  is  very  satisfactory.  Passing  to 
paragraph  20,  you  have  considerable  difficulty  over 
arranging  time-tables,  have  you  ? — Yes. 

9261.  That  is  a matter  of  adjusting  time-tables  ? — 
Yes. 

9262.  But  you  have  done  it  ? — We  have  done  it  on 
services  where  there  is  a single  route.  For  example, 
we  have  a route  from  Hamilton  to  Cambuslang,  which 
is  a route  in  itself  and  is  not  joined  by  side  roads 
bearing  bus  traffic,  There  is  a definite  terminus  at 
Oach  end,  and  on  that  route  we  have  been  able  to 
enforce  time-tables  in  a reasonably  satisfactory  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  main  South  Road  from 
Carlisle  coming  into  Glasgow,  and  at  various  points 
tributary  roads  join  it.  After  you  get  to  a point 
where  one  or  two  tributary  roads  have  joined,  the 


state  of  traffic  in  the  main  artery  becomes  such  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a satisfactory  system 
of  time-tables. 

9263.  But  you  endeavour  to  do  so  ? — We  endeavour 
to  regulate  it  as  well  as  we  can,  but  on  main,  arteries 
we  find  it  practically  impossible. 

9264.  You  do  allow  the  independent  bus  owner  to 
run  as  he  likes  without  a time-table  ? — No.  We  try 
and  enforce  a time-table,  but  we  find  it  impossible 
on  these  main  roads  to  get  all  the  buses  to  rrm  to  a 
common  time-table. 

9265.  Is  the  time-table  so  arranged  that  the  buses 
need  not  go  at  more  than  20  miles  an  hour  in  order  to 
keep  time  ? — Our  time-table  is  adjusted  so  that  they 
should  be  able  to  complete  the  journey  within  the 
20  mile  an  hour  limit. 

9266.  The  20  miles  an  hour  includes  stops  ? — Yes. 

9267.  That  means  they  have  to  travel  at  over  20 
miles  an  hour  for  part  of  the  way  ? — They  do. 
Sometimes  they  travel  at  very  unreasonable  speeds- 
I have  heard  of  one  bus  detected  going  at  49  miles 
an  houi'. 

9268.  You  allow  them  to  go  over  the  time  ? — We 
would  not  allow  them  to  go  at  anything  so  excessive 
as  49  miles  an  hour,  but  I do  not  think  that  if  a bus 
were  going  at,  say,  30  miles  an  hour,  the  police  would 
raise  any  serious  objection  if  the  driver  was  driving 
in  a careful  manner. 

9269.  You  think  it  is  safe  to  allow  an  ormiibus  to 
travel  on  a public  road  at  30  miles  an  hour  ? — In 
certain  circumstances  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

9270.  You  loiow  that  the  limit  is  20  miles  an 
hour  ? — We  Imow  that. 

9271.  You  do  connive  at  certahi  breaches  ? — We 
perhaps  do  not  trouble  to  find  them  out.  We  have 
adjusted  our  time-table  so  that  they  do  not  at  any 
part  need  to  exceed  a speed  of  20  miles  an  hour,  but 
they  do  in  fact  exceed  it. 

9272.  In  paragraph  23  you  object  to  Clause  68  of 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill.  What  is  your  objection 
to  that  ? — It  is  rather  a question  of  general  policy, 
I think.  We  think  that  where  a Government 
Department  is  to  have  power  to  make  regulations 
there  should  be  a very  distinct  statement  of  the 
matters  to  be  covered  by  the  regulations,  and  the 
power  to  make  regulations  is  in  various  parts  of  the 
BiU  expressed  in  such  general  terms  that  it  is  not 
quite  satisfactory. 

9273.  If  you  had  these  large  areas  we  were  siieakmg 
about,  no  doubt  Clause  68  would  have  to  be  modified 
considerably  ? — ^Yes. 

9274.  You  have  sent  us  some  very  uiteresting 
uiformation  as  to  what  is  done  in  practice  in  the 
Coimty  of  Lanark  and  in  the  County  of  Fife,  and 
you  have  also  sent  us  a memorandmn  by  the  traffic 
inspector  of  the  County  of  Fife.*  I do  not  know 
that  I need  go  through  those  memoranda,  but  if 
there  are  any  points  arising  out  of  them,  or  any 
further  points  that  you  or  any  of  your  colleagues 
would  like  to  make,  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
them  ? — There  is  one  point  to  which  I should  Him  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission,  and  that  is. 
the  effect  of  the  peculiar  proviso  to  the  section  of 
the  Local  Govenunent  (Scotland)  Act,  1908,  mider 
which  County  Councils  have  iDower  to  make  bye- 
laws. 

9275.  Bye-lawsinrespectof  public  service  vehicles  ? 
—Yes. 

9276.  That  is  a point  which  does  not  arise  in 
England  under  the  present  law,  because  the  County 
Council  is  not  a licensuig  authority  ? — ^It  is  a most 
unfortunately  expressed  proviso.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  it  in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Departmental 


* Not  reproduced. 
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Committee  on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of 
Public  - Service  Vehicles.  It  has  arisen  acutely  in 
my  own  experience.  The  effect  of  the  proviso  is 
that  no  bye-law  made  by  a County  Coimcil  is  to 
apply  to  a vehicle  licensed  by  the  Town  Council  of 
a Burgh.  The  Town  Coimcil’s  powers  to  make  bye- 
laws are  contained  in  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland.) 
Act,  1892,  and  these  powers  give  a Tofm  Council 
power  to  license  public  service  vehicles  to  ply  within 
the  Burgh,  or  within  a distance  of  5 miles  from  the 
principal  Post  Office.  VTien  we  made  our  bye-laws, 
one  company  challenged  the  validity  of  them  on  the 
ground  that  their  buses  were  already  licensed  by  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  and  the  City  of  Glasgow,  and 
that  acoordmgly  no  bye-laws  made  by  the  Comity 
Council  of  Lanark  could  apply  to  those  buses  while 
plying  anywhere  hi  the  County  of  Lanark. 

9277.  Not  merely  withm  the  5 miles  radius  ?-r-No. 
Our  reading  of  the  proviso  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Burgh  licence  might  enfranchise  the  vehicle  within 
5 miles  from  the  principal  Post  Office,  but  immediately 
it  got  outside  the  5 mile  limit  it  ceased  to  be  a duly 
licensed  vehicle  and  came  mider  our  jurisdiction. 
The  matter  went  before  the  Courts  in  Scotland,  and 
it  was  decided  adversely  to  us,  both  by-  the  Outer 
House  of  the  Court  of  Session  and  by  the  Inner  House 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  meantime  it  is  under 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Should  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  be  adverse  to  us,  the  anomalous 
position  will  arise  that  any  owner  of  buses  can  go 
to  the  most  obscure  Burgh  in  Scotland  and  obtain 
a licence,  and  then,  while  under  his  licence  from  the 
Burgh  he  would  be  restrained  as  to  the  method  mider 
which  he  should  conduct  his  traffic  within  the  little 
Burgh,  he  would  be  absolutely  free  to  go  to  any 
County  in  Scotland  and  ply  without  any  restriction 
or  control  of  any  kind. 

9278.  That  would  entirely  upset  all  your  local 
arrangements  ? — It  would.  Fortunately,  our  bus 
owners  have  realised  that  our  bye-laws  are  for  the 
general  good  of  the  bus  owners,  and  they  are  comhig 
voluntarily  to  us  and  taking  out  licences  and  observing 
our  bye-laws. 

9279.  Your  contention  is  that  if  the  House  of 
Lords  uphold  the  decision  that  has  already  been 
made  in  the  Court  of  Session,  that  is  a case  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  ? — ^Yes,  and  I think  an  immediate 
alteration  of  the  law. 

9280.  Is  there  any  further  point  that  you  would 

like  to  mention  ? — {Mr.  Mitchell)  : In  connection 

with  what  Mr.  Walker  said  with  regard  to  Section  13 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1908,  I would  like 
to  say  that  in  the  County  of  Fife  we  have  28  Bm-ghs 
altogether,  and  instead  of  adopting  bye-laws  under 
Section  13,  to  which  Mr.  W^alker  referred,  we  adopted 
bye-laws  under  Section  104  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges 
Act.  That  Section  gives  power  to  County  Councils 
to  regulate  traffic,  and  it  is  a little  obscure  as  to  the 
extent  of  that  power  to  County  Councils  in  Scotland. 
We  framed  bye-laws  imder  that  Section  in  1925,  and 
we  have  been  operating  under  those  bye-laws  ever 
since,  but  it  seems  a matter  for  urgency  that  there 
should  be  some  definite  statement  by  the  legislature 
as  to  what  County  Councils’  powers  are  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  other  point  I would  like  to 
mention  is  that  even  Section  13  as  amended  would 
not  give  the  County  Councils  such  extensive  powers 
as  Town  Councils  have  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
time  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  a little  doubtful  whether 
a County  Council  could  prohibit  a bus  plying  for 
hire  without  a licence. 

9281.  Without  a licence  from  the  County  ? — Yes. 
Power  is  given  to  the  Magistrate  to  prohibit  vehicles 
plying  for  hire,  but  there  is  no  express  statement  in 
Section  13  that  a County  Council  can  prohibit. 

9282.  As  in  the  case  of  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
W’alker,  that  is  clearly  a case  of  having  new  legislation 
to  define  and  make-dear  what  the  intention  is  ? — 
Putting  County  Councils  on  the  same  footing  as  Town 


■ Councils  in  regard  tp  the  control  of  omnibus  traffic, 
and  depriving  Town  Councils  under  50,000  in  popu- 
lation of  any  powers  of  licensing  public  service 
vehicles,  transferring  those  to  the  Coimty  Council. 

9283.  (Sir  Ernest . Hiley) ; With  regard  to  the 
area  of  the  licensing  authority,  Mr.  Walker,  have 
your  Comity  Council  any  objection  to  two  or  three 
counties  being  joined  together  ? — (Mr.  Walker)  : No. 

9284.  They  would  not  object  to  that  ? — I should 
not. 

9285.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  Parliament 
, decided  that  the  licensing  unit  was  to  be  less,  what 
is  your  reason  for  fixing  the  population  at  50,000 
in  regard  to  these  Burghs  ? — 50,000  is  presently  the 
limit  for  motor  registration  licensing. 

9286.  You  are  following  that  ? — ^Yes.  Also,  it 

would  eliminate  so  many  small  licensing  authorities 
that  it  woiild  be  a great  convenience  really  to  the 
people  who  are  conducting  the  motor  transport  of 
the  country  to  have  a licence  which  would  enfranchise 
them  over  a large  area  rather  than  to  have  to  deal 
with  perhaps  seven  or  eight  or  more  licensing 
authorities  on  any  route  which  they  might  traverse. 

9287.  I quite  follow  that.  Do  you  anticipate  that 
there  would  be  any  objection  from  some  of  the  places 
between,  say,  30,000  and  50,000  in  population  ?— 
Oh,  yes.  The  Burghs  are  undoubtedly  very  jealous 
of  their  privileges,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you 
would  find  that  certain  of  the  Burghs  would  strongly 
object  to  what  they  would  call  their  autonomy  being 
taken  away  from  them. 

9288.  (Chairman)  : Do  you  think  their  objection 
would  be  ecj^ually  strong  if  power  were  left  to  them 
to  license  within  their  own  Burgh  bomidaries  ? 

It  would  mitigate  their  objection  to  a certain  extent, 
but  I think  you  would  still  find  that  certain  of  the 
Burghs  would  wish  to  maintain  the  privilege  of  having 
absolute  autonomy  in  all  matters  within  their  Burgh 
boundaries. 


9289.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Dunfermline,  with  a 

population  of  36,000,  and  Kirkcaldy,  with  39,000,  are 
important  places  ? — Yes. 

9290.  Would  they  like  to  transfer  their  powers  to 
the  County  ? — They  might  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  our  own  experience  in  the  Comity  of  Lanark, 
where  the  Burgh  of  Hamilton  with  a population  of 
roughly  40,000,  and  the  Burgh  of  Motherwell  and 
Wishaw  with  a population  of  about  70,000,  have 
voluntarily  joined  with  the  County  to  make  a uniform 
system  of  licensing.  It  would  very  much  depend,  I 
thinlr,  on  the  character  of  the  Burgh.  Some  Burglis 
take  a broad  view,  others  take  a much  narrower  view. 


9291.  Your  solution  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
geography  rather  than  local  sentiment  ? I think  we 
have  come  to  the  stage  where  the  motor  transport 
problem  has  attained  such  dimensions  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  local  sentiment  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  traffic. 

9292.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  these  bye-laws, 
you  used  the  expression  “ National  bye-laws. 
What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  that  ?— Regulations 
made  by  the  Minister,  such  as  these  Regulations 
contained  in  the  Report. 

9293.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  “National 
bye-laws  ” ? — Yes. 

9294.  In  paragraph  7 I see  you  say  that  power 

should  be  given  to  make  bye-laws  with  regard  o 

compulsory  insurance  of  public  service  vehicles  . 
Yes. 


295.  Why  do  you  want  bye-laws  ; why  do  you 
suggest  a statutory  obligation  ^^loh  would  apply 
allv  all  over  the  country  ?-I  would  far  rather 


9296.  The  difficulty  I see  about  leaving 
make  bye-laws  is  that  one  County  might  make  tii 
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bye-law  and  the  neighbouring  County  might  not  ? — 
Yes.  I quite  agree.  On  the  question  of  compulsory 
insurance  I would  prefer  a general  regulation  that 
would  apply  to  the  whole  country. 

9297.  May  we  take  it  that  your  recommendation  is 
for  a statutory  obligation  ? — Yes. 

9298.  Have  you  considered  the  clauses  in  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  BiU  with  regard  to  compulsory  insurance  ? 
— I think  I have  seen  them. 

9299.  Do  those  meet  with  your  approval,  or  have 
you  any  comments  to  make  with  regard  to  them  ? — 
I think  generally  they  meet  with  our  approval. 

9300.  Your  comment  on  Clause  61  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  BiU  reads  as  follows  : — “ Insurance  should 
be  compulsory  in  the  case  of  all  holders  of  a public 
sei’vice  vehicle  licence.  The  onus  of  determining  who 
should  be  insured  should  not  be  placed  on  the 
licensing  authority”? — That  points  to  a national 
regulation. 

9301.  Do  you  suggest  that  under  Clause  61  there 
is  any  discretion  for  the  licensing  authority  ? — No. 
The  only  discretion  is  that  they  might,  if  they  were 
satisfied  of  the  fhiancial  stability  of  the  company, 
dispense  with  the  production  of  a policy. 

9302.  That  is  the  only  discretion  ? — Yes. 

9303.  But  they  have  to  provide  for  insurance  in 
some  form  or  other  ? — Yes. 

9304.  You  mentioned  just  now  the  question  of  the 
premium,  and  I believe  you  said  that  in  your  view  the 
premium  would  be  prohibitive  ? — I am  afraid  that  if 
you  were  going  to  issue  a policy  that  was  a licence  to 
a man  to  run  his  bus  any  way  he  liked,  irrespective 
of  any  contract  he  might  have  made  with  the  insurance 
company,  you  could  only  get  such  a licence  at  a 
premium  that  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

9305.  Have  you  any  authority  for  that,  or  is  that 
only  your  own  opinion  ? — I am  merely  talkmg  from 
the  information  I have  gleaned  from  peojile  who  take 
out  licences,  and  who  tell  me  the  amount  of  the 
premium  that  is  demanded  for  buses  under  the  present 
conditions  which  bind  a man  to  keep  his  bus  in 
perfect  condition  and  contain  the  usual  clauses. 
These,  for  big  buses,  run  up  to  over  £100  per  vehicle. 

9306.  Is  that  for  a 40-seat  vehicle  ? — A 35  or 
36-seater. 

9307.  Do  you  call  that  a prohibitive  premium  ? 
It  lasts  for  a year  ? — That  is  for  a policy  containing 
the  usual  conditions  that  the  vehicle  shall  be  main- 
tained in  perfect  order  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
breach  of  the  contract.  If  you  take  what  actually 
happens  in  practice,  where  a man  had  a defective 
tyre  and  on  the  ground  of  that  tyre  bemg  defective 
the  insurance  company  repudiated  all  liability,  one 
can  see  that  where  the  insurance  companies  will  give 
an  indemnity  that  would  apply  irrespective  of  the 
condition  of  the  vehicle  at  the  time  of  an  accident, 
it  is  obvious  they  would  require  a very  much  larger 
premium  than  they  charge  at  present. 

9308.  Have  you  one  of  the  policies  that  you  could 
show  us  ? — ^We  could  show  you  any  number  of  them. 

9309.  Would  you  mind  sendmg  us  a short  memo- 
randum of  your  views  on  this  pomt  ? — I will  let  you 
have  that. 

9310.  Yesterday  we  had  a Witness  before  us  who 
said  that  the  premium  would  be  about  £6  a oar  taken 
over  the  whole  of  the  licensed  motor  cars  in  this 
country  ? — That  is  not  consistent  with  my  information 
as  to  the  premiums  paid  by  licence  holders  in  the 
County  of  Lanark. 

9311.  That  is  why  I asked  you  whether  you  had 
any  real  authority  for  your  statement  that  the 
premium  would  be  prohibitive  ? — I think  it  would  be 
prohibitive.  We  find  frequent  instances  of  insurance 
companies  refusing  to  take  the  risk  on  any  account. 


(Chairman)  : Are  you  referring  to  Mr.  Stancer’s 
evidence,  Sir  Ernest  ? 

(Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Yes. 

(Chairman)  : I think  he  was  speaking  only  of 

private  cars.  I do  not  think  he  was  referring  to 
omnibuses. 

(Mr.  Walker)  : I should  be  pleased  to  find  out  the 
average  rate  of  premium  paid  on  vehicles,  and  the 
conditions,  and  I could  send  you  a model  policy  for 
your  information. 

(Mr.  Cruickshank)  : If  there  were  a general  system 
of  inspection  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country 
the  premiums  should  not  be  very  excessive,  because 
all  these  defects  would  naturally  be  exarnined  by  the 
public  inspectors  and  put  right,  and  vehicles  to  that 
extent  would  be  kept  in  a more  satisfactory  condition. 

9312.  (iSir  Ernest  Hiley)  : As  regards  Clause  43  of 
the.  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  you  say  that  “ County 
Councils  and  not  the  Minister  should  be  the  authority 
for  prescribing  the  position  of  warning  posts  ” ? — 
(Mr.  Walker)  : I thiiil!;  that  is  a very  small  point.  It 
refers  to  Clause  43  mider  which  posts  are  to  be  erected. 
We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the  Minister 
prescribing — in  fact  we  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Minister  should  prescribe — the  type  and  character 
of  the  posts,  their  colouring  and  matters  of  that  kind, 
but  we  think  that  the  actual  location  of  the  post  is 
really  a matter  which  should  be  determined  by  the 
people  on  the  spot  who  know  the  locaT  conditions  and 
the  most  effective  position  for  the  post. 

9313.  Why  the  County  Council  ? — The  County 
Council  are  the  road  authority,  and  their  road  surveyor 
is  obviously  the  man  best  qualified  to  advise  them. 

9314.  Do  you  anticipate  that  some  of  these  Burghs 
would  cheerfully  accept  that  ? — We  do  not  mean 
within  Burghs  ; only  within  the  County  area. 

9315.  How  about  some  of  the  villages  ? — So  far  as 
villages  are  within  the  County  and  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  County  road  authority,  of  course  we  would 
say  the  County  Council  was  the  proper  authority, 
but  where  there  is  an  independent  local  body  such  as 
a Town  Council,  we  say  that  that  is  a matter  for  the 
Town  Council. 

9316.  We  have  heard  from  motorists’  associations 
that  these  posts  ought  to  be  put  up  by  the  Minister 
so  as  to  secure  uniformity  ? — I thinlv  the  type  should 
be  uniform,  but  the  actual  situation  of  the  posts 
should  certainly  be  determined  by  the  local  authority. 
There  is,  I admit,  in  certain  localities  a superfluity 
of  posts.  Every  motorist  Imows  that  in  certain  areas 
one  is  simply  tormented  by  warning  posts,  and  one 
finds  that  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  so 
trivial  and  slight  that  in  these  localities  one  is  a^it 
to  disregard  the  warning  posts  altogether.  I do 
think  that  in  certain  localities  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  a more  careful  discrhnination  in  erecting 
posts  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  really  serious 
warnings. 

9317.  Do  you  not  thinlc  that  the  Ministry  would  be 
able  to  do  that  rather  better  than  the  County 
Council  ? — I do  not  think  they  have  the  local 
information. 

9318.  No,  but  they  are  not  liable  to  local  in- 
fluence ? — There  is  that  in  it,  but  I do  not  think  the 
ordinary  County  Council  is  likely  to  be  coerced  into 
putting  up  posts.  It  was  the  same  at  the  beginning 
of  motor  legislation.  There  was  a craze  for  a 10  mile 
speed  limit,  and  all  sorts  of  warnings  were  put  up 
and  precautions  taken  which  were  realty  unnecessary. 
In  our  County,  however,  there  is  not  a single  10  mile 
speed  limit  ; we  have  never  had  a 10  mile  speed 
limit,  and  yet  if  you  go  across  the  border  into  the 
adjoining  County  you  find  that  every  little  village 
has  a 10  mile  speed  limit.  I think  that  warning  posts 
are  an  example  of.  the  same  thing.  Nervous  people 
put  up  posts  in  places  where  they  are  not  really 
required. 
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9319.  With  regard  to  Clause  57,  dealing  with 
applications  for  licences,  you  say  “ Attention  is 
called  to  the  provisions  governing  the  licensing 
authority.  Provision  for  the  fixing  of  time-tables 
and  for  the  prevention  of  speeding  and  overtaking 
should  be  made.  This  can  be  dealt  with  by  regula- 
tion.” Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  what  you 
have  already  said  with  regard  to  the  licensing 
authority  ? — ^No. 

9320.  Your  principal  Memorandum  covers  the 
whole  point  ? — I think  so. 

9321.  Speeding  and  overtaking  are  really  matters 
for  the  Minister’s  general  regulations,  are  they  not  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

9322.  Then  that  is  rather  out  of  place  in  connection 
with  this  Section  ? — I do  not  know  really  what 
particular  point  we  had  in  mind  in  maldng  that 
observation.  It  is  really  a very  general  observation. 
I think  what  we  had  in  view  was  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  the  licensing  authority  having  power 
to  make  and  fix  time-tables. 

9323.  Your  comment  on  Clause  76  raises  very 
much  the  same  point  that  you  have  been  dealing 
with  in  connection  with  warning  posts.  You  think 
that  the  fixing  of  stands  and  stopping  places  for 
vehicles  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  author- 
ities ? — Yes. 

9324.  Would  you  give  the  licensing  authority  any 
power  to  fix  stopping  places  and  stands  ? — What  we 
are  rather  pointing  to  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  affecting  County  Councils  which  gives  them 
power  at  aU  to  fix  stands  and  stopping  places. 
Unlike  a Burgh,  where  the  magistrates  have  power, 
there  is  no  actual  power  given  to  the  road  authority 
or  any  one  in  a county  to  fix  stands  or  stopping  places 
for  a vehicle. 

9325.  Why  should  the  Council  have  power  to  fix 
stopping  places  in  a town  ? — We  do  not  suggest  that 
they  should  have  such  power  in  a town. 

• 9326.  But  you  are  suggesting  some  of  these  small 
places  even  up  to  5,000  population  ? — No.  I am 
sorry  there  is  a misapprehension.  You  will  notice 
that  in  our  general  observations  we  reserve  power 
to  the  Town  Council  to  deal  with  such  local  matters 
as  stopping  places  and  stances. 

9327.  And  what  about  urban  districts  ? — There 
are  no  urban  districts  in  Scotland.  They  are  either 
burghs  or  counties.  All  that  we  really  want  is  that 
a County  Council  should  have  the  same  power  in  the 
county  area  that  a Town  Council  has  in  that  of  a 
burgh.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  a burgh  area  to 
interfere  with  their  domestic  arrangements. 

9328.  Some  of  the  burghs  in  the  Coimty  of  Fife 
are  very  small.  They  cannot  be  much  bigger  than 
villages  ? — No. 

9329.  But  they  happen  to  possess  these  powers  ? — 
Yes. 

9330.  You  would  leave  them  autonomous  ? — Yes. 

9331.  Even  though  a larger  place  was  subject  to 
the  County  Council  ? — Yes.  I have  in  my  own 
County  villages,  you  may  call  them,  with  a population 
of  27,000  ; I have  other  villages  with  15,000,  10,000, 
and  9,000,  and  I cannot  fix  in  one  of  those  populous 
places  sites  for  stopping  places  or  stances  for 
omnibuses.  Take  the  little  burgh  of  New  Galloway 
which  has  a population  of  only  300. 

9332.  {Chairman)  : They  can  license  ? — Yes,  and 
hcense  a bus  to  ply  in  the  County  of  Lanark.  {Mr. 
Mitchell)  : In  the  County  of  Fife  it  is  proposed  to 
amalgamate  some  of  these  burghs  "under  the  Local 
Government  Bill. 

9333.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : On  Clause  77  of  the 
Draft  Bill,  Mr.  Walker,  you  say  : — 

“ All  public  service  vehicles  should  be  required 
by  the  Act  to  carry  driving  mirrors  and  a vehicle 


constructed  to  carry  more  than  20  passengers 
should  have  a conductor  at  the  rear  of  such 
vehicle  to  mamtam  order  and  ensure  compliance 
with  any  bye-laws  in  force  and  also  to  inform  the 
driver  of  the  approach  of  overtaking  traffic.” 

{Mr.  Walker)  : That  is  to  a certain  extent  superseded 
by  legislation.  The  mirrors  are  now  compulsory  on 
hea"vy  motor  vehicles. 

9334.  On  the  question  of  the  conductor,  do  you  find 
many  instances  of  a vehicle  without  any  conductor  ? — 
No,  not  many.  I do  not  know  that  I have  one  case 
where  there  is  not  a conductor.  There  may  be  in 
rural  areas,  but  in  populous  areas,  like  my  o"wn,  the 
invariable  practice  is  to  have  a conductor. 

9335.  As  to  Clause  84,  you  suggest  that  no 
Regulations  made  by  the  Minister  should  come  into 
force  until  they  are  confirmed  by  a resolution  of  each 
House  ? — Yes.  The  whole  point  is  that  these 
Regulations  may  be  of  such  importance  that  it  is 
desirable  there  should  be  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
objection  to  be  taken  to  them,  or  for  enquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  their  effect,  before  they  actually  become 
law. 

9336.  You  think  that  would  be  secured  by  a 
resolution  of  each  House  ? — Well,  it  would  always  be 
a further  opportunity  for  objection.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  a great  deal  in  the  point,  but  we  felt 
bomid  to  make  it.  Of  course,  if  the  matters  regarding 
which  the  Minister  has  power  to  make  Regulations 
were  dealt  with  more  expressly  in  the  Bill,  there 
would  not  be  the  same  necessity  for  a prolonged 
period  of  deposit  before  the  Houses. 

9337.  Would  it  meet  your  objection  if  the  same 
clause  was  put  in  as  was  embodied  in  the  recent  Local 
Government  Bill  for  England,  that  the  Minister 
might  make  an  Order  which  woidd  be  in  force  while 
Parliament  was  not  sitting  if  it  was  confirmed  after 
Parliament  had  sat  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so. 

9338.  That  would  meet  you  ? — Either  that,  or  the 
corresponding  clause  in  the  present  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Bill  where  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  may 
make  Orders.  We  would  be  quite  satisfied. 

9339.  On  the  other  subjects  that  you  want  to  raise, 
is  there  any  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  protecting 
roadmen  whilst  at  work  ? — Not  any  special  difficulty 
regarding  them. 

9340.  What  do  you  want  in  the  way  of  regulations  ? 
— We  thought  some  regulation  that  we  should  be  able 
to  exhibit  a notice  or  sign  of  some  kind  on  a section 
of  the  road  where  work  is  being  carried  on,  and  that 
there  should  be  a penalty  for  contravening  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  people  using  the  road. 

9341.  What  do  you  want  to  prohibit  ? — People 
coming  on  to  a section  where  worlonen  are  employed, 
and  perhaps  driving  past  at  a dangerous  siieed. 

9342.  Have  you  not  that  power  now  ? — I am  not 
aware  that  we  have  any  express  power. 

9343.  I cannot  quite  see  what  the  danger  is  that 
you  want  to  guard  against  ? — I suppose  it  is  very 
much  like  the  danger  to  men  working  on^  railways. 
We  want  to  prevent  traffic  suddenly  dashing  into  them. 
In  answer  to  a similar  comment  by  the  Minister  the 
Association  made  a reply  to  the  effect  that  the 
Association  suggest  that  road  authorities  might  be 
empowered  to  make  regulations  for  protecting  their 
workmen  when  working  in  squads  on  the  repair  of  a 
particular  road.  The  means  of  protection  might  take 
the  form  of  a notice  erected  on  the  road  on  either  side 
of  the  squad,  pointing  out  the  presence  of  worlonen  on 
the  road,  and  imposing  a local  speed  limit  enforceable 
by  law  within  the  notice. 

9344.  You  suggest  there  is  no  power  no"W  to  do  that  ? 
— I do  not  Itnow  of  any  statutory  jirovisions  bearing 
on  the  matter. 
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9346.  You  do  not  imagine  any  motorist  would 
willingly  ride  on  a piece  of  rough  road  on  which  men 
were  working  ? — No  sensible  motorist  would. 

9346.  Do  you  want  any  special  provision  to  deal 
with  the  preservation  of  newly-laid  road  surfaces 
against  injury  by  heavy  traffic  ? — Yes,  I think  we  do. 
We  would  like  to  have  some  power  to  make  regulations 
to  prevent  vehicles  coming  on  to  a newly-made  road 
surface.  I think  what  suggested  this  was  that  in  one 
or  two  cases  trains  of  shows  came  along  a newly -made 
road  before  it  had  time  to  thoroughly  set,  and  did 
many  hmidreds  of  pomids  worth  of  damage.  We  felt 
we  had  not  sufficient  power  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence. 

9347.  What  exactly  do  you  want  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  law  as  to  the  improvement, 
renewal,  and  maintenance  of  bridges  over  railway 
lines  ? — I do  not  think  that  that  is  germane  to  a motor 
traffic  enquiry,  but  it  is  really  a question  that  came  up 
in  connection  with  a canal  bridge  in  England,  and  as 
there  are  numbers  of  bridges  all  over  the  country 
where  . . . 

9348.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  want 
anything  more  than  is  included  in  the  Bridges  Bill  ? — 
That  is  the  point. 

9349.  You  mean  the  Bridges  Bill  covers  it  ? — Yes. 

9360.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : Mr.  Walker,  with  regard 
to  the  suggested  limit  of  60,000  for  the  licensing 
authority,  I think  that  was  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles  ? 
— Yes.  It  has  various  advantages.  To  begin  with, 
it  means  that  it  would  be  a convenience  to  motor 
transport  people  to  have  a large  area  to  deal  with,  and 
it  also  means  that  there  would  be  a licensing  authority 
big  enough  and  rich  enough  to  employ  a competent 
staff  of  inspectors  and  traffic  examiners.  It  would 
also  do  away  with  any  chance  of  local  prejudice 
entering  in.  If  you  had  an  independent  authority 
licensing  vehicles  over  a large  area  it  would  prevent 
local  influences  bemg  used,  perhaps  in  favour  of  one 
bus  owner  as  against  another. 

9351.  And  as  you  say,  it  would  make  the  same 
authority  liable  for  registration  ? — That  would  be  a 
convenience.  A man  would  go  to  the  same  authority 
for  the  motor  licence  as  for  the  road  traffic  licence  and 
the  iDublic  service  vehicle  licence. 

9352.  With  regard  to  the  amendment  of  Section  13 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  omnibus  traffic  tlu’oughout 
all  the  counties  ? — A tremendous  increase. 

9353:  The  result  of  that  is  this,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  County  Coiuicil  should  have  the 
power  to  pass  bye-laws  and  regulate  these  vehicles  ? — 
It  is  really  essential.  But  for  the  fact  that  we  happen 
to  have  a fairly  sensible  body  of  transport  undertakers 
in  our  County  there  would  be  absolute  chaos. 

9354.  Is  it  within  your  luiowledge  that  in  a great 
many  counties  the  County  Coimcils  have  not  been 
able  to  pass  bye-laws  owing  to  the  very  difficulty  you 
have  encountered,  viz.,  that  they  would  be  considered 
to  be  ultra  vires  ? — Yes.  I am  quite  aware  that  a 
number  of  counties  would  be  ready  to  adopt  bye-laws, 
but  when  they  heard  the  result  of  this  action  they 
withdrew  them,  and  in  those  comities  there  is  no 
control  of  motor  traffic  at  all. 

9355.  If  the  House  of  Lords  decision  is  adverse  to 
you,  I think  it  is  for  that  reason  you  consider  it 
extremely  urgent  that  this  Section  should  be 
amended  ? — I think  so,  because  immediately  the  House 
of  Lords  come  to  a decision  against  us,  assumhig 
that  they  do  so,  it  will  become  a notorious  fact  and 
an  operator  will  be  able  to  get  a licence  from  any 
Town  Council.  He  may  get  a licence  in  Wick  free 
from  control  not  in  Wick  but  free  from  control 
bn  the  part  of  any  county  authority. 


9356.  I suppose  you  would  draw  the  Commission’s 
special  attention  to  that  point  ? — If  it  is  within  their 
province  I should  be  much  indebted  to  them  if  they 
would  make  a special  point  of  it. 

9357.  With  regard  to  the  bye-laws  in  Fife,  I should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Mitchell  whether  they  are  made  mider 
the  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Act  of  1878  ? — 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  : Yes. 

9358.  Motor  omnibuses  were  not  thought  of  at 
that  time.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  is  a considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  yom  bye-laws  are 
not  ultra  vires  under  that  particular  Section  of  the 
Act  ? — There  is  a difference  of  opinion  on  that  point, 
but  having  regard  to  the  proviso  to  Section  13  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1908  it  was  clearly  impossible 
for  our  County  Comicil,  with  28  burghs,  to  think  of 
adopting  bye-laws  mider  Section  13,  and  the  only 
alternative  provision  is  Section  104  of  the  1878  Act. 
1 may  say  these  bye-laws  have  been  approved  by 
two  Sheriffs  in  our  county,  the  late  Sheriff  and 
the  present  one,  and  we  have  had  quite  a number  of 
prosecutions  under  these  bye-laws  without  any 
formidable  question  being  raised  as  to  their  vahdity. 

9359.  There  has  been  no  action  of  declarator  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  valid  or  not  by  judgment 
of  the  higher  Court  ? — That  is  so.  No  power  is  given 
to  licensed  drivers  or  conductors  mider  these  bye-laws. 
We  simply  regulate  traffic  -under  om-  statutory  power 
to  regulate,  but  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
this  power  is  sufficient  to  prohibit  motor  traffic  at  all. 

9360.  Whether  you  could  prohibit  omnibuses  on 
certain  roads  under  these  regulations  ? — Yes. 

9361.  I think  you  would  agree  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  power  should  be  given  mider  Section  13  ? — 
It  is  most  desirable,  and  there  should  be  rather 
extended  powers  on  the  same  lines  as  they  have 
just  now  .... 

9362.  In  burghs  ? — To  prohibit. 

9363.  There  is  just  one  other  point — I do  not 
think  I need  go  into  this  in  detail  after  Sir  Ernest 
Hiley’s  examination — on  the  question  of  stands  and 
stopping  places.  Mr.  Walker,  would  you  look  at 
Clause  82  (2)  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? It  is 
applying  that  part  of  the  Act  to  Scotland.  It  says  : — 

“ The  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Part  of  this  Act  relating  to 
stands  and  stopping  places  shall  be  in  a burgh, 
the  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  and  in  a comity, 
the  comity  comicil.” 

Do  you  not  think  the  intention  of  that  was  to  make 
the  comity  ooimcil  the  authority  for  stopping 
places  ? — (Mr.  Walker)  : I tliink  so.  I think  that 
really  is  very  much  on  the  lines  of  our  recommendation. 
It  is  very  much  our  point  that  the  magistrate  should 
be  left  with  such  a local  matter,  notwithstanding  that 
the  licensing  authority  may  be  a larger  area  than  the 
burgh. 

9364.  (Mr.  W.  B.  Smith)  : Mr.  Walker,  I gather 
from  your  evidence  that  you  are  in  favour  of  your 
Comity  Comicil  having  very  general  powers  to  make 
bye-laws  to  regulate  and  control  all  motor  traffic  ? — 
Yes. 

9365.  Is  it  the  view  of  your  Association  that  that 
should  include  powers  to  regulate  the  hom-s  during 
which  a driver  may  be  driving  a vehicle  ? — We  have 
never  considered  that  question. 

9366.  Would  you  consider  there  is  an  element  of 
danger  to  the  public  that  might  arise  out  of  that 
circumstance  ? — Yes.  I think  it  is  highly  midesirable 
that  a man  should  be  employed  working  luiduly  long 
hours  on  a busy  piece  of  road,  because  the  strain  of 
driving  must  be  very  severe  in  certain  oircmnstances. 

9367.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that  being  one 
of  the  general  powers  they  should  have  ? — I do  not 
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know  whether  it  would  be  an  appropriate  power  to 
be  put  in  the  hands  of  a local  authority.  It  seems  to  be 
a matter  for  Regulations  by  the  Minister. 

9368.  You  would  rather  have  it  in  general 

Regulations,  being  a general  question  ? — Yes.  It 

would  be  very  awkward  if,  perhaps,  a progressive 
County  Council  thought  a 6-hours  day  was  enough, 
and  then  a less  progressive  Coimcil  thought  a 14-hours 
day  was  enough,  and  you  had  conflicting  bye-laws. 
It  seems  that  a general  question  like  that  should  be 
settled  by  the  responsible  representative  of  the 
Legislature. 

9369.  You  would  admit  it  to  be  a matter  of 
importance  bearing  upon  the  safety  of  the  public  ? — 
I think  there  is  a point  in  it. 

9370.  In  regard  to  your  observations  on  the  speed 
limit,  I notice  that,  except  as  regards  the  vehicles 
referred  to  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Bill,  your 
Association  are  of  opinion  that  the  speed  limit  should 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  ollence  should  be  dangerous 
driving  with  the  alternative  of  conviction  for  careless 
driving  ? — Yes. 

9371.  Does  that  differentiation  mean  that  you 
favour  a speed  limit  being  removed  so  far  as  motor 
cars  are  concerned  ? — Yes. 

9372.  What  about  motor  omnibuses  and  char-a- 
bancs  ? — I think  there  might  quite  reasonably  be  a 
speed  limit  for  motor  omnibuses  as  distinguished  from 
ordinary  private  motor  cars. 

9373.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
that  limit  should  be  ? — I have  not  considered  the 
matter  in  detail,  but  I should  thmk  that  anything 
from  30  to  35  miles  an  hour  would  be  reasonable. 

9374.  Would  you  limit  that  to  a vehicle  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  or  allow  it  to  apply  to  solid-tyred 
vehicles  also  ? — I think  to  pneumatic -tyred  vehicles. 

9375.  With  other  limits  for  solid-tyred  vehicles  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

9376.  For  other  cars  your  Association  favour  no 
speed  limit  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

9377.  Does  that  mean  that  you  would  not  retain 
power  to  fix  limits  within  certain  areas  that  might 
be  considered  dangerous  ? I am  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  your  Scottish  rural  life  as  I am  with  that  of 
England.  I have  in  mind  certain  villages  and  places 
in  England  where  the  streets  are  very  winding  and 
so  on,  and  also  that  people  in  rural  parts  are  generally 
rather  more  slow-moving.  I wondered  whether,  in 
removing  the  limit  as  a general  pinciple,  you  had  in 
mind  retaining  power  to  deal  with  special  areas  ? 
No,  I do  not  think  we  intended  to  retain,  for  example, 
the  ten-mile  speed  limit  which  has  been  referred  to. 
I think  aU  that  would  be  required  might  be  some 
particular  type  of  caution  to  indicate  that  one  was 
coming  into  an  area  where  it  was  desirable  that  more 
caution  should  be  observed  than  on  an  ordinary  road. 
I do  not  think  the  Association  are  in  favour  of  a hard 
and  fast  limit  of,  say,  10  miles.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  ten  mile  an  hour  limit  is  now  a dead  letter  which 
serves  no  useful  purpose. 

9378.  You  would  deal  with  it  by  special  signs  of 
caution  that  the  area  is  one  of  some  danger  ? — Yes, 
that  a man  should  get  notice  that  he  ought  to  slow 
down  and  be  careful  in  passing  through  this  particular 
area. 

9379.  Have  your  authority  had  much  experience 
in  dealing  with  dangerous  driving  ? — ^We  have  used 
no  other  method  of  dealing  with  motor  speed  than 
dangerous  driving.  We  have  no  ten-mile  speed 
limits  in  any  of  our  towns  and  villages  in  Lanarkshire, 
although  they  vary  from  places  with  200  or  300 
inhabitants  up  to  what  one  might  call  a populous 
burgh  of  27,000.  I am  not  aware  that  we  have  had 
any  particularly  large  number  of  cases  of  dangerous 
driving. 


9380.  But  you  are  governed  by  the  general  law  on 
the  matter  ? — Yes. 

9381.  And  that  means  a twenty  miles  an  hour  limit  ? 
— Yes. 


9382.  Would  you  agree  that  gives  you  greater 
power  in  controlling  what  might  be  termed  the 
recldess  motorist  ? — I do  not  think  so.  In  theory  it 
may  seem  to  do  so,  but  in  practice  I do  not  think 
the  20  miles  speed  limit  has  any  effect  on  the  driving, 
careless  or  otherwise,  of  the  motorist.  To  be  effective 
a limit  of  that  kind  would  need  to  be  enforced  rigidly, 
and  that  would  mean  an  army  of  policemen  all  along 
our  main  roads.  If  it  is  not  enforced  rigidly  it  be- 
comes a matter  of  derision  to  the  public — it  is  treated 
with  contempt. 

9383.  In  the  area  you  are  more  or  less  associated 
with  do  you  have  heavy  motor  traffic  ? — Very  hea-\>y. 
We  have  a very  great  amoimt  of  heavy  traffic  of  all 
kinds  coming  from  the  City  of  Glasgow  to  the  in- 
dustrial areas  around  Glasgow. 

9384.  You  say  the  offence  should  be  dangerous 
driving  with  the  alternative  offence  of  careless 
driving.  Could  you  help  us  in  trying  to  determine  the 
difference  between  “ dangerous  ” and  “ careless  ” ? — 
All  I can  say  is  this.  Careless  driving  might  be 
considered  a sin  of  omission  ; recldess  driving  would 
be  a sin  of  commission. 

9385.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I want  to  ask  a 

question  or  two  on  your  observations  on  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  BiU.  You  think  Clause  11  (1)  should 
be  extended  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  ? — Yes. 


9386.  And  that  the  proviso  dealing  with  the 
consent  of  the  driver  as  a defence  should  be  taken 
away  ? — Yes. 


9387.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  danger  arising 
from  this  sort  of  thing  in  connection  with  horse-drawn 
vehicles  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  cases,  mostly  of  young 
boys,  injured  by  clambering  on  the  back  of 
lorries. 

9388.  Do  you  mean  horse-drawn  lorries  ?-— Yes. 
The  driver,  if  he  does  not  give  express  permission, 
gives  tacit  permission,  and  they  suddenly  drop  off, 
run  to  the  side,  get  in  the  way  of  a bus  or  a fast-moving 
motor  car,  and  then  there  is  an  accident.  I have 
seen  boys  clambering  on  to  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
and  when  you  are  following  it  puts  you  in  a position 
of  great  difficulty.  You  do  not  Icnow  wffiioh  way 
they  are  going  to  rmi. 

9389.  It  rather  opens  the  door  to  a large  number  of 
extra  offences  ? — ^Yes. 


9390.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  on  your 
observations  on  Clause  20,  sub -section  1.  You  ask 
for  power  to  prohibit  steam  vehicles  stopping  on 
highway  bridges  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  ? 
Yes. 


9391.  What  is  youi-  object  in  that  ?— Wliat 
happens  is  that  in  rural  areas  where  there  are  streams 
you  find  these  heavy  steam  vehicles  going  through 
carrying  heavy  loads.  They  may  require  to  draw 
water.  A stream  is  generally  the  most  convenient 
source,  and  they  stop  on  the  bridge  and  put  thoir 
pipe  over  into  the  river  or  stream,  or  they  go  down 
with  some  receptacle  and  bring  the  water  up. 

the  bridge  is  very  often  the  narrowest  part  oi  the 
highway,  and  they  are  rather  a nuisance  when  they 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a bridge  for  that  purjiGse. 

9392.  Provided  they  can  get  at  the  stream  without 
being  on  the  bridge  ? — This  is  really  to  prevent  thein 
blocking  these  narrow  bridges  and  causing  oongestioi 
to  traffic. 


1393.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a steam  propelled 
licle  to  get  along  without  water.  They  must  ge 
ter  at  certain  intervals,  and  I understand  yom 
eotion  would  apply  only  to  a narrow  bridge  . 
at  is  the  main  point  of  our  objection.  AYhere 
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is  a water  supply  in  an  area  they  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  local  authorities.  We  grant  licences 
to  certain  owners  of  steam  vehicles  to  get  water  from 
our  hydrants. 

9394.  Yes,  I know  that  is  so  in  large  places,  but 
drivers  going  for  long  distances  have  to  travel  through 
rural  areas  and  must  be  able  to  get  water,  otherwise 
they  would  be  unable  to  proceed  ? — I agree,  but  we  do 
not  want  them  to  stand  in  a position  where  they  are 
blocking  a narrow  bridge  and  causing  inconvenience 
to  other  users  of  the  road.  Another  point  is  that  some 
of  these  bridges  are  on  a slope,  and  if  they  halt  at  one 
end  of  the  bridge  they  cannot  be  seen  or  are  almost 
invisible  from  the  other  end. 

9395.  When  making  arterial  roads  have  you 
considered  the  provision  of  places  for  steam  vehicles 
to  stop  and  draw  water  ?— No,  I do  not  know  that 
that  has  been  before  us. 

9396.  It  is  being  done  now  on  the  Bath  Road, 
where  special  widenings  have  been  made  in  the  main 
road.  Vehicles  can  draw  off  the  main  road  in  order 
to  get  water  ? — ^We  have,  of  course,  the  Glasgow- 
Bdinburgh  Road  passing  through  a large  part  of  our 
county,  but  I do  not  know  that  any  provision  of  that 
kind  has  been  made,  although  I think  it  might  be 
very  useful. 

9397.  Steam  vehicles  must  be  an  important  element 
in  the  transport  of  Scotland  ? — They  are,  but  on  the 
whole  I think  the  internal  combustion  engine  is 
ousting  them. 

9398.  The  steam  vehicle  uses  native  fuel  ? — Yes, 
but  they  are  not  quite  so  convenient,  and  my  ex- 
perience of  our  own  work  has  been  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  prefer  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
The  steam  must  be  kept  up  more  or  less  continuously, 
and  men  have  to  go  out  early  in  the  morning  to  fire 
up,  and  it  is  fomid  that  on  the  whole  if  you  can  get 
your  work  done  by  an  internal  combustion  engine  it 
is  better  to  have  such  a vehicle  because  a man  can  go 
out  five  minutes  before  he  commences  driving,  turn 
the  handle  and  thus  start  the  engine. 

9399.  In  some  parts  the  steam  vehicle  is  still  the 
most  economical  and  the  most  convenient  for 
agriculture  ? — Yes. 

9400.  On  Clause  12,  the  question  of  weighing  the 
load,  would  you  consider  it  advisable  that  there 
should  be  a proviso,  first  of  all,  that  the  person 
authorised  should  be  compelled  to  show  his  authority 
if  asked  ? — Yes,  I do  not  think  we  should  object  to 
that  at  all. 

9401.  You  object  to  Regulations  being  made  by 
the  Minister  ? — -We  think  they  can  be  quite  conveni- 
■ently  embodied  in  the  Clause  without  the  necessity  of 
a Regulation. 

9402.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  power  to  the 
Minister  is  one  which  enables  Regulations  to  be 
uniform  and  prevents  the  idiosyncracies  of  certain 
councils  taking  the  form  of  local  regulations  ? — Yes. 
We  have  said  if  you  define  in  the  Bill  what  the 
Minister’s  Regulations  are  to  cover  we  have  not  the 
same  objection.  We  do  not  like  a Govermnent 
Department  to  have  power  to  make  Regulations 
dealing  with  matters  which  have  not  perhaps  been 
considered  by  us  at  aU. 

9403.  How  else  are  you  going  to  get  any  uniformity 
unless  you  have  some  authority  which  can  prevent, 
as  I say,  idiosyncracies  being  stereotyped  ? — I do  not 
object.  All  we  say  is,  that  the  matters  upon  which  the 
Minister  is  to  make  Regulations  should  be  specified 
in  the  BiU. 

9404.  Would  you  object  to  a proviso  that  this 
power  to  take  to  a weighbridge  should  not  be 
’^eroised  if  the  public  service  vehicle  was  licensed  ? — • 
You  mean  to  exempt,  say,  a motor  omnibus  ? 

9405.  Yes  ? — I do  not  particularly  object  to  that, 
because  we  know  the  weight  of  them  beforehand. 

(34491  M) 


9406.  In  sub-section  2 you  want  to  substitute  two 
miles  for  one  mile  ? — Yes. 

9407.  You'  would  compel  a loaded  motor  vehicle 
and  trailer  to  be  drawn  one  mile  out  of  its  way  to  a 
weighbridge  ? — Yes. 

9408.  And  if  it  was  found  that  the  weight  was  correct 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  weigh  it,  you  would  allow 
no  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  time  ? — No. 

9409.  It  is  a case  of  “ Heads  I win,  tails  you  lose  ” ? — 
You  have  to  remember  that  a weighbridge  is  rather  an 
expensive  thing  to  install,  that  in  a county  you  have 
these  vehicles  going  long  distances,  and  you  caimot 
have  weighbridges  dotted  about  at  distances  of  a 
mile  aU  along  your  road.  You  require  a weighbridge 
with  a very  large  capacity,  and  you  cannot  put  them 
down  at  intervals  that  would  obviate  making  the 
distance  more  than  a imle.  Undoubtedly  there  may 
be  a certain  amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  persons 
using  the  road. 

9410.  But  what  about  loss  ? — There  may  be  a 
certain  amount  of  loss,  but  we  cannot  help  that. 

9411.  This  power  is  to  be  exercised  by  any 
constable  ? — Any  constable  authorised  by  any  County 
Council. 

9412.  You  want  to  extend  the  distance  in  the  BiU 
from  one  mUe  to  two  miles  ? — Yes. 

9413.  I suggest  it  should  be  revised  to  half  a mile 
in  the  interests  of  those  engaged  m motor  transport  ? — 
WeU,  it  is  a matter  that  we  look  at  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  shield. 

9414.  Here  is  a case  in  which  it  was  wrong  to  take 
the  vehicle  to  be  weighed.  The  person  is  exercising 
his  undoubted  rights  ; he  was  operating  this  vehicle 
on  the  road.  You  want  to  take  him  two  miles  and 
pay  him  nothing  for  his  loss  of  time.  Supposing  the 
load  damages  the  weighbridge,  who  pays  for  the 
damage  ? — I think  the  local  authority  would  have  to 
pay  that.  If  we  take  the  risk  of  weighing  a vehicle 
we  must  take  the  risk  of  the  damage  that  we  may  do. 

9415.  You  do  not  want  to  load  the  dice  any 
further  ? — No. 

9416.  If  it  is  damaged  the  local  authority  wiU  pay. 
You  make  reference  to  Clause  28,  but  that  is  in  Part  II 
of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill.  That  is  an  Act  now  ?* 
— Yes. 

9417.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  Act  is 
insufficient  ? — No,  the  Act  has  superseded  these 
recommendations.  Of  course,  the  Act  does  not 
deal  with  cattle,  and  sheep  and  with  a man  carrying 
a lamp  when  driving  cattle. 

9418.  On  Clause  43  you  say  “ County  Councils  and 
not  the  Minister  shorild  be  the  authority  for  pre- 
scribing the  position  of  warning  posts.”  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  in  order  that  there  should  be  that  most 
desirable  thing — uniformity  over  the  counties — the 
Minister  must  have  some  power  to  co-ordinate 
arrangements  ? — Yes. 

9419.  You  agree  with  that  ? — I do  not  think  I 
would  object  to  anyone  appealing  to  the  Minister 
against  a post  being  put  up.  The  case  I have  figured 
is  that  in  certain  areas  there  are  an  unnecessary 
number  of  posts.  I would  not  object  to  anyone 
going  to  the  Minister  and  saying  that  certain  posts 
are  "unnecessary. 

9420.  If  a County  says  “ Our  posts  are  to  be  green  ” 
and  all  the  rest  are  red,  you  cannot  have  your  green 
posts  but  they  must  be  red  similar  to  those  all  over 
the  country  ? — I have  already  said  that  the  Minister 
ought  to  prescribe  the  type  and  shape. 

9421.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : You  mention,  Mr. 
Walker,  that  in  your  County  you  have  a volume  of 
hea"vy  traffic  ? — Yes. 


♦ Road  Transport  Lighting  Act,  1927. 
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9422.  Are  you  referring  to  passenger  traffic  ? — Both 
passenger  and  very  heavy  commercial  traffic. 

9423.  Do  you  mean  goods  traffic  ? — Yes.' 

9424.  Is  that  traffic  which  has  been  diverted  from 
railways  ? — Some  of  it  undoubtedly  is.  You  get 
heavy  vehicles  now  delivering  goods  to  shops  and 
various  places. 

9425.  You  have  very  heavy  goods.  Have  they 
come  off  the  rail  ? — Some  thhigs  go  on  the  road  now 
that  used  to  go  on  the  rail. 

9426.  Is  there  any  regular  service  of  that  class,  or 
is  it  just  odd  contracts  taken  up  ? — ^Well,  it  is  more  the 
heavy  vehicles  belonging  to  merchants.  I do  not 
thinli  there  is  any  regular  transport  service  in  the 
sense  that  a particular  man  says  that  he  will  carry 
heavy  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

9427.  It  could  not  be  as  conveniently  carried  on  the 
railways  ? — I would  not  say  as  conveniently  carried. 
It  is  a great  convenience  to  get  fragile  goods  from  the 
place  of  manufacture  into  the  trader’s  premises,  but 
a good  deal  of  the  heavy  traffic  carried  on  the  road  was 
doubtless  formerly  carried  on  the  rail. 

9428.  I suppose  it  is  carried  on  the  road  because 
it  must  be  a convenience  to  somebody  ? — It  saves 
double  handling,  and  it  saves  time.  Take,  for  example, 
flour.  We  have  a bakery  at  Leadhills,  which  is  a 
very  remote  village  about  40  miles  from  Glasgow.  If 
that  flour  came  by  railway  it  would  have  to  be 
handled  at  the  warehouse  and  put  into  trucks  ; 
it  would  then  go  to  Blvanfoot  to  be  transferred  on  to 
a light  railway  up  to  Leadhills,  and  then  re-transferred 
at  the  railway  station  on  to  some  kind  of  vehicle  ; 
whereas  the  miller  in  Glasgow  can  put  his  flour  on 
a very  heavy  motor  vehicle,  and  within  a couple  of 
hours  he  can  deliver  it  into  the  bakery  at  Leadhills. 

9429.  I know  these  districts,  and  that  is  an  extreme 
case  you  are  putting  ? — I am  giving  you  an  extreme 
case. 

9430.  I rather  wanted  to  know  whether  the  heavy 
traffic  in  Lanark  has  not  been  appreciably  diverted 
from  the  railways.  We  have  had  a statement  that 
the  railways  can  do  this  work  ? — I am  afraid  I have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  to  give  you  a reliable  answer 
to  that  question. 

9431.  [Lord  Northampton)  : Mr.  Walker,  may  I 
refer  you  to  your  observations  on  Clause  44  of  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  BiU,  where  you  say  : — 

“ The  power  to  prohibit  vehicles  using  un- 
classified roads  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Road  Authority  without  any  reference  to  the 
Minister ” 

I suppose  you  mean  certain  types  of  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

9432.  Not  all  motor  traffic  ? — No,  just  as  imder  the 
present  law  we  can  get  an  Order  from  the  Minister 
to  close  roads  against  certain  sections  of  heavy 
motor  traffic.  You  will  find  in  these  Orders  there  is 
invariably  an  exception  made  for  certain  classes  of 
local  traffic  that  must  use  the  road,  and  if  we  exercise 
this  power  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the 
necessities  of  farmers  and  others  being  allowed  to  use 
the  road. 

9433.  Which  in  any  case  would  be  particular  roads, 
not  all  unclassified  roads  ? — We  should  rec[uire  to  have 
some  good  reason  for  closing  it.  It.  would  never  do 
for  a coirnty  council  to  say  : “We  are  going  to  close 
all  unclassified  roads.” 

9434.  You  do  not  propose  that  that  power  should 
be  given  in  regard  to  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  ? — 
No. 

9435.  I have  in  mind  certain  roads  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  which  I know  very  well,  where  large 
char-a-bancs  come  from  Glasgow  on  a tour,  and  when 
two  vehicles  meet  one  has  to  back  to  a crossing  place, 
perhaps  a mile  away.  These  heavy  char-a-bancs 


cannot  leave  the  road  or  go  near  the  edge  of  the  road 
at  all,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass  them  anywhere 
within  a mile  or  two  miles  sometimes.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  in  those  particular  places  some  express  power 
should  be  given  to  exclude  vehicles  of . that  size 
altogether  ? — Yes.  You  will  get  that  on  some  of  these. 
Highland  roads. 

9436.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  make  application 
to  the  Minister  to  prohibit  certain  tjqies  of  traffic  on 
these  roads  ? — It  is  a very  expensive  business.  You 
have  a great  deal  of  advertising.  A Commissioner  is 
sent  down.  All  sorts  of  people  come  forward  and 
make  objections.  A report  is  made  to  the  Minister. 
You  have  to  jiut  up  notices,  and  an  Order  is  then 
made  by  the  Minister.  It  is  a long  and  cumbersome 
process. 

9437.  But  you  are  satisfied  that  in  the  end  you  can 
obtain  what  you  require  ? — Yes.  I have  done  it 
within  the  last  year  on  a road  which  was  very  similar 
to  the  instance  you  mentioned,  where  two  heavy 
motor  vehicles  could  not  pass.  We  took  the  Com- 
missioner there,  and  had  two  vehicles  meeting  on  the 
road,  and  we  showed  him  it  was  a physical 
impossibility  for  them  to  get  past. 

9438.  The  road  was  restricted  ? — Yes,  but  it  took  me 
about  a year  to  do  it. 

9439.  May  I ask  another  question,  which  I do  not 
think  appears  in  any  of  your  Memoranda,  and  that 
is  regarding  your  experience  of  building  and  improve- 
ment lines  ? Have  you  powers  to  impose  building 
and  improvement  lines  in  Scotland  similar  to  those 
applying  in  England  ? — Yes,  there  is  a general  power 
under  the  Roads  Act  to  fix  certain  lines  along  main 
roads  in  the  country,  and  we  have  asked  in  certain 
cases  that  buildings  should  be  put  back  and  have  paid 
compensation  to  the  ovmer  where  we  have  injuriously 
affected  his  interests.  It  has  not  been  used  very 
largely  yet,  because  the  question  chiefly  arises  in  a 
populous  place. 

9440.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  a man  building 
right  up  against  the  highway  without  any  reference  to 
a comity  council  or  the  road  authority  ? — No.  Under 
our  general  Highways  Act  no  building  exceeding 
7 feet  in  height  can  be  erected  within  25  feet  of  the 
centre  of  any  highway. 

[Lord  Northampton)  : It  was  suggested  by  one 

Witness  before  this  Commission  that  there  should  be 
legislation  to  the  effect  that  nobody  should  be  able  to 
build  within  90  feet  of  the  roadway. 

[Chairman)  : That  was  with  the  idea  of  sterilising 
the  side  of  the  road. 

9441.  [Lord  Northampton)  : That  is  very  much  the 
same  idea  ? — There  is  a very  useful  provision  in  the 
Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  that  where  a man  wants 
to  rebuild  a property  you  can  put  him  back  any 
distance  you  like  by  paying  him  compensation.  We 
have  adopted  that  by  special  legislation  in  Lanark, 
and  we  have  powers  under  our  private  Acts  that 
corners  should  be  rounded  and  buildings  kept  back, 
but  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  full  powers  that  town 
councils  have  for  prescribing  building  lines  should  be 
available  to  county  councils. 

9442.  Have  you  got  the  same  powers  that  the  Road 
Improvement  Act,  1926,  and  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1926,  give  to  English  county  councils  ? res, 
substantially. 

9443.  My  point  is  that  it  is  very  expensive  at  the 
present  time  to  prescribe  a building  line  or  improve- 
ment line,  or  to  sterilise  any  length  of  road  ?--I  thinK 
the  difficulty  might  be  got  over  under  town  planning. 
In  a town  planning  scheme  it  might  be  possible 
prescribe  certain  building  lines  in  advance. 

9444.  AVhen  do  you  have  to  pay  compensation 
under  a town  planning  scheme  ? — Not  until  the  man 
comes  to  claim  it. 

9445.  He  may  come  at  any  moment  ? — Yes. 
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9440.  As  a result  of  the  town  planning  scheme  ? — 
Yes. 

9447.  I take  it  you  are  satisfied  with  the  present 
law  ? — No.  I should  like  to  have  the  Burgh  Police 
clause,  which  is  very  useful.  It  enables  a town 
council,  whenever  a man  wants  to  erect  a building, 
if  the  Council  think  it  necessary  to  improve  the  line 
of  the  street,  to  make  him  go  back  to  a line  fixed  by 
them,  and  the  Council  pay  him  compensation. 

9448.  Is  that  a power  a county  council  has  not  got 
at  the  present  moment  ? — Not  to  the  full  extent. 
We  have  a power  of  prescribing  certain  general  lines, 
but  it  would  be  much  more  useful  to  be  able  to  exercise 
the  power  at  any  time  when  the  occasion  arose. 

9449.  (Major  Astor)  : You  find  a considerable 

difference  between  local  authorities  as  regards  their 
bye-laws  in  the  method  of  licensing  ? — ^Well,  there 
are  very  few  county  councils  which  have  bye-laws. 
I think  our  County  and  Fife  are  practically  the  only 
counties. 

9450.  You  mentioned  a 10  mile  speed  limit  in 
some  districts  which  does  not  apply  in  others. 
I suppose  they  vary  in  details  like  that  ? — Yes. 
Of  course,  as  to  the  10  mile  limit  mider  the  general 
motor  oar  legislation,  there  is  a great  variation  in  the 
counties  in  fixing  these  limits.  In  some  ooimties 
you  find  the  limits  every  little  distance  in  every 
little  village.  In  our  county  there  are  no  10  mile 
limits  at  all. 

9451.  Do  the  local  authorities  consult  with  each 
other  as  regards  licensing  and  bye-laws  ? — No. 

9452.  With  the  object  of  getting  more  uniformity 
you  are  suggesting  that  counties  and  burghs  should 
■be  licensing  authorities  ? — Counties  and  burghs  of 
50,000  and  over. 

9453.  And  on  such  bodies  the  local  authorities 
would  be  represented  ? — We  suggest  that  while  these 
should  be  the  individual  licensing  authorities,  there 
should  be  power  in  the  Minister  to  force  combinations, 
and  that  would  mean  a joint  committee  on  which  the 
authorities  would  be  represented.  That  is  exactly 
the  position  in  Lanark.  We  have  a joint  advisory 
committee  on  which  we  have  represented  the  Burgh  of 
Motherwell  and  Wishaw,  with  a population  of  about 

70.000,  the  Burgh  of  Hamilton,  with  a population  of 

40.000,  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Lanark,  which  has  a 
population  of  7,000,  and  the  little  Police  Burgh  of 
Biggar  with  a population  of  2,000  ; and  had  the 
Burghs  of  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  lieen  willing  to 
come  into  our  scheme  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Burghs  I have  mentioned,  we  would  have  had  a 
uniform  system  of  licensing  for  the  whole  County  of 
Lanark  ; but  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  had  independent 
bye-laws,  they  could  not  see  it  was  a wise  thing  to 
come  into  the  larger  combination,  and  they  preferred 
the  blessed  word  “ autonomy  ” to  what  we  considered 
was  the  general  convenience  of  the  community. 

9454.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
extend  that  principle  so  as  to  have  one  licensing 
authority  for  the  whole  of  Scotland  ? — I think  that 
would  be  rather  large,  because  the  conditions  are  so 
very  variable  in  Scotland.  Then  there  are  certain 
districts  where  there  is  no  inter-commimication,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  means  of  having  a general 
meeting.  There  are  certain  parts  of  Argyllshire 
where  it  would  take  a man  three  days  to  go  to  a 
meeting  in  another  part  of  the  same  county. 

9455.  I suppose  you  have  a good  many  Corporation 

omnibuses  working  ? — No.  Edinburgh  has  some 

omnibuses,  and  Glasgow  Corporation  are  gradually 
extending  their  omnibus  service. 

9456.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  allocating  the 
work  between  Corporations  and  private  companies  ? — 
M^'e  have  had  no  applications  in  the  county  from  the 
■Corporation  of  Glasgow.  All  our  applications  have 
so  far  been  from  private  owners. 
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9457.  You  do  not  find  undue  jealousy  between 
them?  There  is  no  difficulty  of  apportioning  the 
work  ? — They  are  all  very  anxious  to  get  licences, 
but  we  have  to  do  our  best,  and  I think  they  accept 
our  decisions  in  a good  spirit. 

9458.  (Major  Salmon)  : With  reference  to  the 

point  just  mentioned,  you  were  explaining  to  my 
colleague  the  difficulty  about  having  one  miit  for 
Scotland.  How  many  units  would  you  suggest  would 
be  practicable  ? — Well,  I should  think  probably 
five  or  six  could  be  made  conveniently  out  of  Scotland. 

9459.  And  how  many  licensing  authorities  are  there 
to-day  in  Scotland  ? — I am  speaking  from  recollection, 
but  there  are  something  like  200  burghs  and  there  are 
33  counties. 

9460.  Is  there  any  part  of  Scotland  where  passengers 
can  be  carried  without  applying  for  a licence  ? — Yes, 
there  must  be  many  counties  where  there  are 
omnibuses  without  licences. 

9461.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  that  ? — No,  there 
is  not,  except  to  this  extent,  that  we  can,  under  the 
powers  that  we  have  under  Section  13  of  the  1908 
Act,  make  bye-laws,  and  this  would  affect  buses  not 
licensed  by  any  burgh.  If  you  had  a purely  county 
service  your  bye-laws  would  be  effective,  but  if  they 
went  to  the  smallest  burgh  in  your  comity,  then  it 
would  not  be  so. 

9462.  In  your  considered  opinion,  the  xiractical  way 
would  be  to  divide  Scotland  into  seven  or  eight  areas, 
and  you  could  then  have  an  efficient  control  ? — 
I think  that  would  be  quite  a satisfactory  solution, 
but  failing  that,  we  certainly  think  the  minimum 
should  be  the  county,  with  power  to  the  larger 
burghs  to  combine. 

9463.  You  suggested  that  the  age  of  motor  cyclists 
should  be  raised  from  15  to  16  ? — Yes. 

9464.  Do  you  not  think  that  16  is  rather  young  ? — • 
We  should  prefer  that  it  should  be  made  the  same 
age  as  for  a motor  car  licence  at  the  least. 

9465.  Wliat  age  is  that  ? — 17,  but  as  the  Bill  said 
15  we  thought  16  was  a compromise.  Our  personal 
view,  however,  is  that  17  is  rather  young  an  age  to  put 
a person  in  possession  of  a motor  car. 

9466.  Have  you  very  many  accidents  in  Scotland  ? — 
We  have,  but  I could  not  give  you  accurate  informa- 
tion regarding  that  without  investigation. 

9467.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  accidents  are  either  due  to  the  congestion  of 
traffic  or  too  high  speeds  ? — I think  that  the  accidents 
are  very  frecpiently  due  to  what  one  would  call 
reckless  driving,  cutting  in,  passing  another  vehicle 
without  being  sure  that  the  road  is  clear  in  front  of  you. 
Really  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  drivers 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  accidents. 

9468.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  a speed  limit  ? — No, 
I am  not. 

9469.  That  only  refers  to  motor  cars  ? — Yes.  We 
have  indicated  that  we  should  not  object  to  a speed 
limit  for  motor  omnibuses. 

9470.  Wliat  would  you  suggest  should  be  the  speed 
limit  for  motor  buses  ? — Nothing  above  35  miles  an 
hour. 

9471.  Have  you  got  any  trolley  buses  ? — No.  I 
understand  that  Dmidee  have  some  system  of  that 
kind 

9472.  As  regards  insurance,  have  you  any  system 
of  compulsion  for  passenger-carrying  traffic  ? — Yes, 
■under  our  bye-laws  we  have  a condition  attached  to 
the  application  for  licences. 

9473.  I have  seen  that  ? — Yes,  and  that  provides 
that  the  applicant  for  a licence  must  produce  to  the 
Council  a satisfactory  jjolicy  of  insurance  for  the 
period  of  the  licence  against  any  claims  by  passengers 
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or  third  parties  in  respect  of  accidents  to  persons  or 
vehicles  or  property,  or  otherwise  he  must  satisfy  the 
Council  that  he  is  in  a position  to  meet  such  claims. 

9474.  You  think  that  is  efficatious  ? — We  insist 
upon  the  policy  being  produced  to  us,  or  satisfactory 
information  showing  that  the  Company  is  sufficiently 
stable  to  meet  any  claim. 

9475.  Since  you  have  taken  a comprehensive  view 
and  administered  the  county  as  a whole,  have  you 
foimd  that  you  have  had  less  accidents  and  less 
trouble  with  the  public  ? — Yes.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  improvement,  not  only  in  the  conduct 
of  the  traffic,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the  buses  have 
been  maintained. 

9476.  The  type  of  tne  bus  ? — Yes,  the  type  of  the 
bus  has  improved  and  its  condition  also,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  traffic  has  improved. 

9477.  .Are  those  buses  run  by  private  owners  ? — ■ 
Yes,  private  owners,  including  Companies. 

9478.  Not  municipally  ? — No.  As  regards  im- 
provements in  Lanarkshire,  that  appUes  also  in 
life. 

9479.  Did  I understand  you  correctly  when  you 
were  speaking  about  the  building  line  that  you 
suggested  that  in  a town,  if  you  want  to  widen  a 
street  you  could  arbitrarily  fix  what  the  building 
line  should  be  ? — That  is  the  present  position. 

9480.  And  that  compensation  should  be  paid  for  it  ? 
— Yes. 

9481.  What  more  than  that  do  you  want  ? — That 
already  exists  in  all  the  burghs  in  Scotland,  but  we 
have  not  quite  as  full  power  in  counties.  We  have  a 
general  power  to  prescribe  a building  line  for  roads 
which  would  include  a building  line,  but  what  we  would 
like  is  to  see  this  Burgh  Police  clause  applicable  to 
counties.  At  present  we  have  a building  about  to  be 
erected  in  a village.  So  long  as  the  man  keeps  his 
building  25  feet  back  from  the  road  my  hands  are 
tied.  It  might  be  desirable  that  that  building  should 
go  back  another  ten  feet. 

9482.  To  prescribe  a building  line  ? — To  go  back  a 
further  ten  feet,  with  the  provision  “ We  will 
compensate  you  for  any  damage  that  we  do  to  you  at 
the  time  when  it  arises.’" 

9483.  When  the  set-back  takes  place  ? — Yes. 


set  back  ? — We  cannot  do  that  even  in  a town.  {Mr. 
Cruichshanh)  : There  is  one  difficulty  we  have  met 
in  connection  with  road  widening  schemes.  We  have 
no  real  compulsory  power  I am  afraid  to  purchase 
part  of  a building.  I mean  if  we  are  to  take  a garden, 
then  a great  many  people  take  the  view  that  you 
must  buy  the  whole  of  the  building. 

9485.  The  whole  hereditament  ? — Yes,  and  that  is 
too  big  a burden  for  local  authorities. 

9486.  Now  with  regard  to  mechanical  signals  ? — 
(Mr.  Walker)  : We  are  just  about  to  adopt  that.  The 
Police  authority  and  the  County  Council  have  agreed 
to  install  mechanical  signals  at  two  or  three  important 
cross  roads  in  the  County,  and  if  it  is  a success  we  will 
extend  it,  because  we  find  that  the  control  of  traffic  is 
causing  a tremendous  amount  of  expense,  and  it  is 
monopolising  the  time  and  energies  of  a number  of 
pohcemen  who  are  expensive  to  maintain.  If  we  can 
substitute  a mechanical  signal  for  policemen  at  these 
crossings,  it  will  be  an  economy. 

9487.  Would  you  do  that  only  in  the  towns  or 
important  centres  of  the  country  ? — It  would  only 
be  in  villages  or  what  we  would  call  urban 
communities  ; it  would  not  be  any  use  at  a rural 
cross  road. 

9488.  Are  you  also  trying  in  Scotland  the  system  of 
having  special  traffic  men  ? — No.  We  have  not  yet 
tried  special  traffic  men.  Our  general  feeling  is  that 
the  policeman  is  the  best  man  because  a uniform 
always  inspires  respect.  People  would  not  attach 
the  same  importance  to  a man  who  was  not  a 
policeman. 

9489.  Is  there  not  in  any  part  of  Scotland  any 
experiment  being  made  with  men  other  than 
uniformed  policemen  ? — I should  not  like  to  say  it  is 
not  in  operation,  but  I am  not  personally  aware  of 
any  authority  that  has  adopted  the  system. 

9490.  (Mr.  Smith)  : With  regard  to  the  evidence 
you  have  given  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils’ 
Association,  are  all  the  County  Councils  unanimous 
on  this  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  I know,  this  was  a imanimous 
finding  of  the  Cormty  Councils’  Association. 

9491.  On  the  speed  limit  ? — Not  of  the  County 
Councils  but  of  the  Association.  The  Association 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  County  Councils  generally, 
but  there  may  be  individual  County  Councils  who 
differ  from  the  Association. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
gentlemen. 


9484.  Does  it  not  often  occur  in  large  centres  that 
unless  the  place  is  rebuilt  you  cannot  compel  them  to 

(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 


The  Eael  of  Elgin,  C.M.G.,  called  and  examined. 


9492.  (Chairman)  : You  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Roads  Committee  of  the  Dunfermline  District  of  the 
Cormty  Cormcil  of  Fife  ? — ^Yes. 

9493.  And  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  to  control  omnibus 
traffic  in  the  County  of  Fife  ? — Yes. 

9494.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  already  given 
this  morning  by  the  County  Clerks  of  Lanark,  East 
Lothian,  and  Fife  ? — Yes. 

9495.  I do  not  know  if  you  wish  to  add  anything  to 
what  the  County  Clerks  have  said.  We  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  anything  on  that  subject  that  you 
may  wish  to  add  ? — I think  not,  except  on  the  question 
of  the  licensing  authority.  It  is  very  desirable 
to  have  only  one  authority  for  the  county.  We  have 
had  voluntary  co-operation  with  a number  of  the 
burghs  in  the  county  with  regard  to  the  control  of 
omnibuses,  but  that  has  not  taken  away  the  power  of 
the  burghs  to  license  omnibuses. 

9496.  Burghs  individually  license,  but  they  have 
allowed  you,  by  a voluntary  arrangement,  to  control 
the  buses  ? — ^Yes,  but  there  has  been  one  exception 
to  this  voluntary  arrangement.  One  Burgh  has 
refused  to  come  in. 


9497.  You  have  no  power  to  bring  them  in  ? — No, 
we  have  tried  every  power  of  persuasion,  but  have 
failed. 

9498.  You  heard  what  the  Coimty  Clerk  of  Lanark 
said,  that  he  did  not  thinlr  the  county  councils  in 
Scotland  would  object  to  an  extension  of  the  principle 
whereby  counties  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  form 
areas.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  ? 

I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection.  We 
have,  of  course,  in  our  local  admmistration  already 
associated  with  the  County  of  Kinross  in  a good  many 
matters,  but  in  the  Local  Government  Bill  now 
before  Parliament  Kinross  is  to  pass  over  to  Perth- 
shire, so  that  that  association  will  be  concluded. 
But  we  have  other  associations  between  counties, 
and  I see  no  difficulty  in  such  an  association  being 
arranged. 

9499.  Do  you  think  that,  having  regard  to  the 
multiplication  of  buses  and  the  long  journeys  they 
take,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  divide  Scotland 
into  a certain  number  of  definite  traffic  areas  ? 

A very  great  advantage. 

9500.  Instead  of  having  each  individual  county,, 
which  is  the  suggestion  the  County  Councils  put 
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forward  ? — Certainly  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
that  neighbouring  counties  should  associate  in  the 
control,  and  if  that  were  best  arranged  by  a definite 
co-operation,  that  would  be  a great  advantage. 

9501.  Would  you  make  this  large  area  authority 
the  licensing  authority,  or  would  you  leave  each 
individual  county  and  burgh  over,  say,  50,000 
pojiulation,  still  licensing  authorities  ? — Well,  of 
course,  local  jiatriotism  and  pride  come  into  the 
question  to  a certain  extent,  and  opjDosition  might  be 
roused  by  taking  away  privileges,  but  my  own  opinion 
quite,  clearly  is  that  no  less  authority  than  either  the 
county  or  burgh  in  excess  of  50,000  should  be  a 
licensing  authority. 

9502.  Now  in  regard  to  the  speed  limit,  your  view 
is  that  on  the  open  road  there  should  be  no  speed 
limit  ? — Yes. 

9503'.  But  when  you  come  to  built-up  areas,  towns 
and  villages,  you  think  there  should  be  a speed 
limit  ? — There  should  be  a control  limit  of  some  kind, 

9504.  Is  not  a control  limit  a speed  limit  ? — Yes, 
but  not  defining  a ten  mile  limit  or  an5dhing  of  that 
kind. 

9505.  That  might  have  been  applicable  some  years 
ago,  I agree,  but  it  is  not  applicable  now,  and  of 
course  it  is  not  observed  now.  But  you  think  there 
should  be  some  control  of  speed  in  addition  to  the 
power  to  prosecute  for  dangerous  driving  in  built- 
up  areas  ? — I rather  follow  what  Mr.  Walker  said  on 
that  subject.  It  should  be — if  one  may  so  term  it — 
a caution  limit,  not  a definite  speed  limit,  but  at  any 
rate  there  should  be  notices  calling  the  attention  of 
drivers  to  the  fact  that  in  this  particular  district 
extra  caution  is  required.  Whether  you  can  get  at 
that  without  laying  down  a definite  number  of  miles 
per  hour,  I do  not  know. 

9506.  That  would  mean  that  the  police  could  only 
prosecute  for  dangerous  driving,  but  not  for  exceedmg 
any  particular  limit  ? — Quite. 

9507.  Then  the  question  would  arise,  what  is 
dangerous  driving  ? Very  often  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  that  point  ; but  at  all  events  in  the  open 
country  you  are  definitely  of  opinion  that  there 
should  be  no  speed  limit  ? — Yes.  There  is  this 
further  point  with  regard  to  populous  areas,  that  a 
fast-moving  vehicle  occupies  more  space  in  relation 
to  its  actual  dimensions,  in  the  same  way  that  an 
express  passenger  tram  sterilises  the  line  for  a fceriod 
both  in  front  and  behind  it,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
fast-moving  vehicle  sterilises  the  road  in  front  and 
behind  it.  That  is  why  I suggest  that  in  populous 
places  there  should  be  some  reasonable  limit. 

9508.  Of  course  an  express  train  has  the  right  of  the 
rail,  so  to  speak,  but  the  express  motor  car  in  a 
populous  place  finds  it  difficult  to  get  the  road,  does 
it  not  ? — Yes,  without  involving  a collision,  which  is 
what  we  want  to  provide  against  for  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

9509.  Now  with  regard  to  pedestrians,  you  think 
that  legislation  should  indicate  definitely  that 
pedestrians  must  use  the  footpaths  where  they  exist. 
Is  it  not  the  fact — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the 
fact  in  Scotland,  but  certainly  it  is  in  England — that 
many  of  the  footpaths  are  very  rough  and  difficult 
to  walk  on  and  the  roads  are  smooth.  Is  not  that  why 
the  pedestrians  often  do  not  use  the  footpaths 
now  ? — Yes,  the  temptation  is  to  go  on  to  the  roads. 

9510.  The  better-surfaced  road  ? — Yes. 

9511.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  footjaaths  should 
be  made  up  with  the  same  surface  as  the  roads  ? — Not 
the  same. 

9512.  Not  the  same  foundations,  but  that  they 
should  be  smooth  ? — Yes. 

9513.  And  I think  you  would  agree  that  it  is  most 
desirable  that  all  new  roads  should  have  footpaths 
constructed  at  the  sides  ? — Yes. 

9514.  And  old  roads  too  where  space  is  available  ? — 
Yes. 


9515.  Now  you  thufij  that  where  there  are  no 
footpaths,  passengers  should  walk  on  the  side  facing 
the  oncoming  traffic  ? — That  is  very  important,  and 
in  fact  where  there  are  footpaths  also  it  is  important, 
because  at  present  on  a footpath  a passenger  walks  on 
the  right — that  is  to  say,  the  man  on  the  left  of  the 
footpath,  if  he  steps  off  into  the  gutter,  may  be 
butted  in  the  back  by  traffic  which  he  has  not  seen, 
whereas  if  the  position  was  reversed  and  people 
walked  on  the  left  of  the  footpath,  that  would  not 
occur. 

9516.  The  difficulty  arises  that  what  we  are  asking 
the  pedestrian  to  do  is  to  walk  on  the  left  of  the 
footpath  and  on  the  right  of  the  road,  which  is  rather 
confusing  ? — It  is  at  first  sight,  but  common  sense 
I think  ought  to  put  it  right. 

9517.  Now  referring  to  your  own  county  of  Fife, 
you  have  geographical  difficulties  consequent  upon 
having  rivers  north  and  south  of  you,  and  you  are 
independent  of  through  traffic  generally  ? — Yes. 
'We  have  two  ferries  ; one  crosses  the  Forth  from 
Burntisland  in  the  county  of  Fife  to  Granton, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  other  from  North  Queensferry  to 
South  Queensferry  in  the  county  of  'V^'est  Lothian. 
Another  ferry  plies  between  Dundee  and  Newport. 
The  two  ferries  across  the  Forth  are  run  by  the 
London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  Co. 

9518.  And  both  of  them  entail  considerable  delay 
on  occasions,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  Queensferry  passage,  which  is  dependent 
upon  conditions  of  tide  and  weather. 

9519.  You  are  proposing  to  take  steps  to  improve 
those  ferries  ? — The  Railway  Company  have  already 
taken  steps  in  consequence  of  representations  made 
to  them  two  years  ago  when  they  had  a Provisional 
Order.  Representations  were  made  by  the  County 
Council,  and  the  Railway  Company  took  steps  to 
lengthen  the  pier  and  improve  the  service,  but  even 
so,  the  ferry  is  irregular  and  quite  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  travelling  public  on  this  main 
highway.  There  was  one  instance  last  year  when  the 
ferry  boat  ran  agroimd. 

9520.  Which  ferry  are  you  referring  to  ? — Queens- 
ferry. That  is  the  main  ferry.  The  other  is  not  so 
frequently  used.  The  ferry  boat  ran  aground  at  the 
beguming  of  July,  which,  with  August,  is  the  period 
when  there  is  the  most  traffic,  and  for  the  first 
fortnight  of  July  there  was  no  boat  at  all  except  for 
foot  passengers.  That  is  a kind  of  service  which  we 
feel  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  what  is  really 
a link  in  the  Great  North  Road. 

9521.  The  question  of  ferries  and  communications 
is  referred  to  us,  so  we  will  certainty  make  a note  of 
that,  but  it  is  difficixlt  at  the  moment  to  say  what 
steps  will  be  taken  in  a particular  case.  Have  you 
any  difficulty  with  the  other  ferry  ? — Not  so  much. 
The  ferry  across  the  Tay  is  run  by  the  Harbour 
Board  of  Dundee,  and  the  service  is  much  more 
frequent. 

9522.  Now  is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  mention  ? I have  not  gone  through  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  because  I take  it  you  generallj^ 
approve  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Walker  ? — 
There  is  a point  which  has  been  already  referred  to 
this  morning  about  the  difficulties  County  Comieils 
have  in  road  widening  schemes,  f)articularly  in  going 
through  populous  districts.  We  have  had  this  brought 
before  us  very  forcibly  on  a recent  occasion  when  we 
were  trying  to  make  a widening  improvement  through 
a village,  and  the  powers  at  present  available  for 
the  Cormty  Coimoil  are  realty  msufficient — the 
machinery  is  cumbrous.  I agree  with  what  Mr. 
Walker  said  that  if  the  County  had  the  powers  under 
the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  it  would  make  a 
great  difference. 

9523.  That  would  meet  your  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

9524.  (Mr.  Montague)  : In  reference  to  the  point 
about  foot  passengers  being  compelled  to  use  footpaths 
where  they  exist,  how  would  you  enforce  a rule  of  that 
kind  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  can  be  enforced. 

Q 3 
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9525.  Would  it  then  be  just  a cautionary  measure  ? 
— I do  not  think  anybody  could  do  more  than  that. 

9526.  Just  advise  people  to  use  the  footways  ? — 
Yes. 

9527.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  any 
measure  either  of  compulsion  or  imiform  advice  upon 
that  subject  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  the 
motorist  the  impression  that  he  has  an  absolute 
supremacy  upon  the  roadway  as  against  the 
pedestrian  ? — I should  not  like  him  to  think  so. 

9528.  Do  you  thinlr  that  a pedestrian  has  any 
rights  upon  the  road  at  all  ? — Y es,  certainly. 

9529.  What  would  you  say  those  rights  were? — They 
have  the  right  to  use  the  road,  but  not  to  obstruct.  I 
think  that  is  the  correct  answer. 

9530.  In  a district,  even  if  the  speed  of  the  vehicle  is, 
say,  45  miles  an  hour,  it  is  his  duty  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  that  vehicle  whatever  the  circumstances  may 
be  ? — No,  I should  say  that  that  is  putting  it  rather 
above  the  fact. 

9531.  In  the  case  of  a vehicle  travelling  at  a very 
high  speed  without  a speed  limit  at  aU,  what  happens 
if  the  pedestrian  is  desirous  of  crossing  the  road — has 
he  the  right  to  have  any  such  desire  ? — In  the  case  of 
roads  where  there  is  a large  amoimt  of  traffic,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  pedestrian  to  cross  the  road  at  certain 
crossing  places,  as  is  done  in  London  now. 

9532.  Even  in  the  country  districts  ? — If  the 
conditions  call  for  it.  It  is  only  when  the  conditions 
of  traffic  call  for  it. 

9533.  Does  not  that  strike  you  as  being  the  “ get 
off  the  earth  ” position  ? The  pedestrian  has  not 
much  opportunity  in  the  open  country  apart  from  the 
roads.  In  some  areas  there  are  footpaths,  but  it  is 
very  often  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  road.  You 
suggest  that  the  pedestrian  has  only  the  right  to 
cross  at  certain  places  in  the  coimtry  ? — No,  I am 
suggesting  for  his  own  safety  that  he  should  be  given 
advice  that  certain  places  are  available  for  crossing. 
If  he  does  it  at  others,  it  is  at  his  own  risk. 

9534.  You  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  motorist  ? — Yes,  every 
obhgation  on  the  part  of  the  motorist. 

9535.  But  not  the  obligation  of  a speed  limit  ? — No, 
but  an  obhgation  against  dangerous  driving. 

9536.  Now  with  regard  to  motor  omnibuses.  I 
have  myself  been  in  parts  of  the  country — not 
Scotland — and  seen  a modern  long  and  wide  bus 
using  quite  narrow  lanes,  and  I have  actually  been 
in  such  buses  when  pedestrians  have  been  forced  to 
lean  against  the  hedges  to  avoid  the  bus.  Should  there 
be  any  regulations  as  to  the  width  of  the  buses  and 
the  roads  they  use  ? — Yes.  Where  we  have  applica- 
tions for  omnibuses  to  use  certain  roads  which  we 
thhik  are  too  narrow  we  have  granted  a licence  for  a 
bus  of  not  more  than  14  or  20  seats,  or  such  like. 

9537.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  are  no  co-ordinated 
regulations  of  the  kind  in  Scotland  or  anywhere  else  ? 
—No. 

9538.  With  regard  to  the  buses  taking  long  journeys, 
I suppose  you  have  the  long  routes  just  as  we  have  in 
England,  or  between  England  and  Wales — we  have 
routes  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  for  instance.  You 
have  also  long  routes  ? — Fife  geographically  is  rather 
in  a difficulty  in  that  respect  because  of  the  ferries. 
The  longest  route  would  be  from  St.  Andrews  to 
Glasgow. 

9539.  How  many  miles  is  that  ? — About  70  miles. 

9540.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  hours  for  drivers  of  such  buses — I mean 
the  hours  of  continuous  driving  ? — Yes. 

9541.  Are  there  to  your  knowledge  any  cases  of  long 
continuous  driving  of  that  kind  ? We  have  had 
cases  mentioned  to  us  where,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  16  and  17  hours  and  even  20  and  more 
hours  are  being  worked  at  a stretch  ? — I have  no 
specific  knowledge  of  the  hours  of  the  buses,  but 
I believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  on  this  particular  route 


I have  mentioned — from  St.  Andrews  to  Glasgow the 

hours  of  some  of  the  drivers  are  very  long. 

9542.  The  effect  of  such  long  hours  would  be  bad 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  safety  ? — Yes 
certainly. 

9543.  [Mr.  Smith)  : I have  only  one  question  with 
regard  to  ferries.  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  yoru- 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  things  has  a wider 
application  than  your  own  district.  There  are  many 
places  similarly  circumstanced  that  would  require 
ferries  ? — Yes. 

9544.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  what  the  probable 
cost  would  be  to  meet  these  requirements  you  have 
mentioned  ? — You  mean  this  particular  ferry  ?■ 

9545.  Yes  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I could  give  any 
figures. 

9546.  I miderstand  this  one  now  belongs  to  the 
London  and  Noith  Eastern  Railway  Co.  ? — Yes. 

9547.  Is  it  your  view  that  any  provision  for  the 
f utm-e  should  be  under  some  other  authority  ? — As  long 
as  the  ferry  is  efficient  I do  not  mind  what  authority 
controls  it. 

9548.  I understand  that  complaints  have  been 
received  from  motorists  and  others  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  services  of  these  ferries.  I 
wondered  whether  that  indicated  a dissatisfaction  with 
the  j)articular  authority  that  was  in  control  in  these 
circumstances,  and  whether  you  had  something  else 
in  mind  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  objection 
to  one  authority  over  another  as  long  as  the  ferry  is 
efficient,  and  the  charges  are  not  exorbitant. 

9549.  Have  you  in  mind  as  free  and  open  a service 
at  the  ferries  as  it  is  possible  to  have  ? — What  I have 
in  view  is  that  the  requirements  on  that  particular 
route  are  half-hourly  sailings,  and  for  that  I should 
assume  that  at  least  two  and  possibly  three  boats  are 
required,  which  is  a considerable  advance  on  anything 
provided  so  far,  and  also  they  should  be  boats  on  to 
which  motors  and  their  passengers  can  pass  straight 
away  instead  of  having  to  reverse  as  they  have  at 
present. 

9550.  Assuming  the  London  andNorth  Eastern  Rail- 
way Co.  said  they  were  not  in  a position  to  do  this,  is  it 
your  view  that  the  position  shoiild  remain,  or  that  some 
other  authority  should  step  in  ? — There  was  a 
suggestion  that  the  Forth  Conservancy  Board  should 
take  over  the  ferry,  but  that  was  shelved,  and  I am 
certainly  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  Railway  Company 
were  unable  to  provide  the  proper  service,  there 
should  be  power  in  some  other  authority  to  provide  it . 

9551.  Is  it  your  view  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
toll  ferries  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  is  possible, 
and  that  we  should  have  open  traffic  ? — Who  is  to 
provide  the  money  ? 

9552.  I was  coming  to  that.  Surely  that  is  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  Is  not  the  general  feeling 
against  the  conthiuance  of  tolls  ? — Yes. 

9553.  I wondered  if  you  had  thought  of  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Road  Fund  being 
available  for  a thing  of  this  description  ? — And  to 
provide  a free  ferry  ? 

9554.  Yes,  a properly  established  and  open  service 
and  convenience.  I did  not  know  whether  in  con- 
sidering this  question  your  mind  had  travelled  in 
that  direction  ?■ — No,  I camiot  say  I had  actually 
contemplated  that. 

9555.  You  would  agree  that  this  is  a real  difficulty  in 
many  cases  ? — I agree. 

9556.  Having  regard  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
traffic  ? — Yes. 

9557.  Would  you  agree  that  it  might  be  a desirable 
thing  to  use  the  Road  Fund  to  facilitate  this  traffic 
and  make  an  open  public  service  ? — I do  not  know 
that  I should  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  that. 

9558.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : Mr.  Smith’s  suggestion 

seems  to  me  to  come  to  this,  that  the  conduct  and 
control  of  the  ferry  would  be  taken  over  by  the 
highway  authority  and  controlled  by  them  with  a 
grant  from  the  Road  Fund  ? — Yes. 
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9559.  Do  you  think  the  county  councils  and  local 
authorities  would  be  willing  to  undertake  this  and  to 
make  the  ferry  a free  passage  ? — I do  not  know. 

9560.  It  would  cost  a considerable  sum,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  it  would,  but  it  would  cost  considerably 
less  than  a road  bridge  which  has  been  spoken  of. 

9561.  Yes.  I suppose  your  County  Council  would 
approve  of  a speed  limit  for  motor  omnibuses  if  not 
for  private  motor  cars  ? — Yes. 

9562.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : How  did  the  Railway 
Company  become  entrusted  with  this  ferry  ? — They 
took  it  over  from  a private  company. 

9563.  They  bought  it  up  ? — Yes. 

9564.  Are  they  under  statutory  obligations  to  run 
it  ? — They  are  under  statutory  obligations  to  run  the 
same  number  of  ferries  as  were  operating  when  they 
took  it  over. 

9565.  {Chairman)  : That  was  some  time  ago,  before 
there  were  motors  ? — Yes,  1872. 

9566.  There  were  no  motor  oars  then  ? — No. 

9567.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : They  have  increased  the 
service  since  then,  I suppose  ? — They  have  rather 
decreased  it. 

9568.  {Lord  Northampton)  : I understood  you  to  say 
that  the  actual,  issue  of  licences  was  done  by  the  local 
authority,  but  the  control  of  buses  was  run  by  your 
Committee.  Does  not  that  lead  to  a certain  amount  of 
overlapping  of  duties  ? — Yes,  it  is  objectionable. 
I should  much  prefer  to  have  one  authority  for  the 
whole — the  County  to  do  the  whole. 

9569.  What  power  does  your  Committee  actually 
have — merely  a voluntary  power  ? It  seems  to  me 
that  the  authority  that  actually  issues  the  licences 
has  the  power  to  attach  conditions  to  the  licence,  and 
that  the  power  of  your  Committee  must  be  merely 
advisory  ? — No,  the  power  of  the  Committee  is  in 
approving  the  time-table. 

9570.  That  is  not  attached  to  the  licence  ? — No, 
but  they  must  have  a time-table. 

9571.  Could  not  the  local  authority  issuing  the 
licences  vary  the  time-table  ? — No,  I think  not. 
That  was  tried,  and  it  led  to  some  difficulties  where 
licences  were  granted,  and  that  actually  forced  action 
on  the  part  of  the  County,  as  when  the  bus  arrived 
at  the  bomidary  between  the  county  and  the  bmgh 
it  was  held  up  to  rmi  to  the  approved  time-table  of 
the  county,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  threat  of  that 
removed  the  particular  difficulty. 

9572.  The  only  reason  for  the  division  of  powers  is 
that  you  could  not  get  the  local  authorities  to  be 
willing  to  hand  over  their  licensing  powers  to  you  ? — 
I dare  say  it  might  be  done  by  careful  persuasion,  but 
it  would  be  better  done  by  this  Commission. 

9573.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I should  just  like  to 
be  quite  clear  about  the  view  that  the  Fife  County 
Council  take  about  the  speed  limit.  You  say  that  a 
motor  car  is  travelling  on  a straight  country  road,  and 
you  would  favour  no  speed  limit,  but  I observed  that 
you  accepted  the  Chairman’s  qualification.  There 
must  be,  of  course,  even  in  the  case  of  Fife,  many 
roads  that  are  neither  straight  nor  wide.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them  ? — I do  accept  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  it  by  the  Chairman. 

9574.  You  wish  to  accept  that  qualification  ? — Yes. 

9575.  But  in  your  view  a speed  limit  is  confined 
simply  to  villages  and  towns  ? — Yes. 

9576.  But  there  should  be  no  speed  limit  for  open 
roads  in  the  country  ? — Except  for  omnibuses.  There 
should  be  a limit  for  omnibuses,  but  not  for  light  cars. 
The  onus  should  be  on  the  driver. 

9577.  Then,  coming  to  the  question  of  footpaths,  is 
it  usual  in  the  country  district  to  have  footpaths  on 
the  roads  ? — On  some  roads  we  have  footpaths,  but 


not  on  aU.  In  the  Dmifermline  district,  where  I have 
been  responsible  now  for  five  or  six  years,  I have 
allotted  a specified  sum  for  footpaths  each  year  in  the 
estimates. 

9578.  There  would  not  be  more  than  tliree  or  four 
miles  ? — In  some  cases,  yes,  but  not  throughout  the 
district. 

9579.  Very  well.  Wliere  there  are  no  footpaths,  you 
say  the  pedestrians  should  travel  facing  the  oncoming 
traffic — ^that  is  on  the  side  of  the  road  which  is 
normally  recognised  as  the  wrong  side  ? — For  driving. 

9580.  Or  for  walking  either  ? — It  is  curious  it 
should  be  so,  for  it  is  exactly  the  rule  which  is 
adopted  automatically  by  foot  passengers  on  foot- 
paths. You  do  walk  on  the  right. 

9581.  {Chairman)-.  And  you  ought  not  to  ? — Quite. 

9582.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : You  would  assign 
the  foot  passengers  to  that  side  of  the  road  ? — Yes. 

9583.  Because  they  are  facing  the  oncoming  traffic 
and  have  a chance  to  step  off  ? — It  is  to  their  advan- 
tage and  to  the  advantage  of  the  motorists  meetmg 
them. 

9584.  I was  interested  in  your  suggestion  about 
crossings.  You  said  there  should  be  available  crossing 
places.  At  what  distance  apart  would  they  be  ? — 
That  is  a matter  entirely  for  circumstances.  In  our 
populous  places  which  still  go  by  the  name  of 
villages  crossings  would  need  to  be  as  near  as  they 
are  in  London,  and  it  is  only  at  those  places  where  we 
would  suggest  that  there  should  be  definite  crossmgs. 

9585.  Wliere  no  such  crossing  is  provided  for 
them,  how  is  the  desire  for  these  crossings  to  be  made 
known  ? — ^Well,  by  pedestrians  using  their  eyesight. 

9586.  That  does  not  convey  anything  to  the 
motorist.  Do  you  say  anything  could  be  done  by  a 
man  on  his  feet,  when  desiring  to  cross  the  road,  to 
prevent  his  being  run  down  by  a motorist  ? — The  only 
means  available  to  him  is  to  select  an  opportunity 
when  the  road  is  clear,  or  to  use  the  road  so  that  the 
motorist  does  not  run  him  down. 

9587.  Why  should  he  have  to  have  these  dangers 
to  his  life  in  crossing  the  road  ? Ought  it  not  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  motorist  to  see  that  he  is  not  run 
down  ? — I thhik  it  ought  to  be. 

9688.  Ought  he  not  to  have  some  effective  way  of 
crossing  if  he  wants  to  cross  ? It  is  suggested  that 
motorists  have  signs,  but  I suggest  that  the  foot 
passenger  has  no  sign  at  all.  Ought  it  not  to  be 
obligatory  on  motorists  to  observe  the  signs  from  a 
foot  passenger  that  he  desires  to  cross  the  road  ? 

It  cannot  be  obligatory  imless  there  is  a recognised 
sign. 

9589.  Obviously,  but  should  there  not  be  a universal 
sign  which  motorists  should  respect  ? There  were 
3,200  foot  jiassengers  killed  by  motors  last  year. 
How  is  it  going  to  be  avoided  imless  some  step  is 
taken  ? Nothing  is  suggested  in  a constructive  way 
to  prevent  the  thing  going  on  as  before,  and  it  is 
aggravated  by  imlimited  speed  ? — I do  not  think  so, 
if  the  penalties  for  dagerous  driving  were  made  much 
more  severe  than  they  are  at  present. 

9590.  Would  you  make  it  a penalty  on  the  motorist 
if  he  runs  down  a foot  passenger  who  had  been  using 
reasonable  caution  ? — Yes,  if  he  had  observed 
reasonable  caution. 

9591.  If  the  foot  passenger  is  exercising  reasonable 
caution  on  the  road,  and  is  walking  on  the  side  and 
not  on  the  crown  of  the  road,  should  it  not  be 
treated  as  a crime  if  he  is  knocked  over  ?— Yes, 
certainly.  It  is  partly  for  that  reason  that  I have 
suggested  that  the  foot  passenger  should  walk  on  the 
right  of  the  road  so  that  these  things  would  not 
occur  so  much. 

{Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
Lord  Elgin. 


( The  Witness  withdrew. ) 
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Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sis  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OP  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 
Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sib  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mb.  Neveule  Hobson 

9592.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Hobson,  you  are  the  Clerk 
to  the  Beverley  Rural  District  Council  ? — Yes,  and 
I am  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Rural 
District  Councils  Association. 

9593.  You  are  speaking  here  as  the  representative 
of  the  Rural  District  Councils  Association  ? — -Yes, 
Sir. 

9594.  And  on  behalf  of  the  Association  you  submit 
a Memorandum  to  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  36. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

Rural  District  Councils  Association. 


The  Rural  District  Councils  Association. 

1.  This  Association  has  a membership  of  577,  which 
comprises  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  Rural  District 
Councils  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

2.  Section  45  of  this  Act  requires  the  submission  of 
schemes  at  an  early  date  for  the  re-arrangement  of 
county  districts,  so  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
number  of  the  smaller  Rural  Councils  will  cease  to 
be  independent  authorities  and  be  attached  to  the 
adjoining  districts. 

Any  such  re-organisation  wiU  result  in  Rural 
District  Councils  becoming  larger  bodies  and  being 
responsible  for  more  extensive  areas,  and  this  point 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  extent 
to  which  they  should  play  an  executive  part  in  the 
general  system  of  traffic  control  and  administration. 

Terms  of  Reference. 

3.  Certain  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  embody  matters  outside  the  direct 
province  of  Rural  District  Councils.  In  particular, 
questions  relating  to  the  increase  of  effectiveness  of 
transport  and  the  disabilities  of  any  particular  means 
are  matters  upon  which  the  Association  does  not 
desire  to  express  an  opinion. 

So  far  as  co-ordination  is  concerned,  the  view  of  the 
Association  is  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  all 
available  means  of  transport  should  be  co-ordinated 
to  some  reasonable  degree  in  order  to  relieve  the 
congestion  on  highways. 

Numbers  4 and  5 (dealing  with  the  regulation  of 
transport  and  questions  of  safety)  are  matters  of 
more  direct  concern  to  rural  authorities  as  such,  and 
they  can  best  be  approached  by  considering  the 
provisional  terms  of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill,  which  was 
circulated  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  in  1927. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.P.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 
j\lB.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M,B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 

called  and  examined. 

Road  Traffic  Bill. 

4.  It  is  proposed  to  record  the  opinions  of  this 
Association  upon  such  proposals  in  the  Bill  as  affect, 
directly  or  indirectly,  rural  authorities. 

5.  Regulation  of  Motor  Vehicles  : — It  is  observed 
that  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  to  have  power  by 
Regulations  to  vary  the  maximum  or  minimum 
weights  fixed  by  Clause  1 of  the  Bill,  but  it  is  submitted 
that  there  shoidd  be  no  increase  in  the  weights  fixed 
for  different  classes  without  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration, in  view  of  the  great  damage  which  heavy 
vehicles  cause  to  highways — -particularly  in  the  case 
of  district  roads. 

6.  Regulations  : — The  proposals  as  to  Regulations 
made  under  the  Act  being  laid  before  Parliament  is 
noted,  but  there  should  be  a specific  requirement  that 
no  Regulations  should  be  framed  without  previous 
consultation  with  such  bodies,  associations  and 
interests  as  appear  to  the  Minister  to  be  affected. 
Having  regard  to  the  grave  objection  to  so  much 
power  being  vested  in  a Minister  of  the  Crown  and 
his  particular  Department,  it  is  essential  that  no 
Regulations  on  any  important  matter  should  be 
made  without  the  fullest  opportunities  for  discussion 
and  representation  being  afforded. 

7.  Prohibition  of  Vehicles  not  complying  with 
Regulations  : — This  restriction  is  eminently  desirable, 
and  as — -in  addition  to  the  question  of  construction, 
weight,  etc. — specific  reference  is  made  to  signalling 
or  notifying  the  approach  of  vehicles,  attention  is 
directed  to  the  importance  of  large  mirrors  being 
affixed  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  their  being  quite 
clear  of  obstruction  by  over-hanging  loads. 

It  is  on  the  narrower  type  of  road  that  the  question 
of  efficient  mirrors,  etc.,  is  particularly  important, 
and  the  size  and  position  of  these  are  not  always 
satisfactory. 

8.  Rate  of  Speed  : — -This  Association  is  aware  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  exist  as  to  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  a fixed  speed  limit  for  motor'  oars, 
which,  however,  is  not  such  a serious  question  from 
their  point  of  view  as  the  control  of  the  speed  of 
heavy  vehicles.  It  is  essential  that  the  speed  of 
transports  carrying  heavy  loads  should  be  strictly 
curtailed,  particularly  if  solid  rubber  tyres  are  used. 
As  regards  the  private  motor  car,  however,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  adequate  case  for  imposing  an 
arbitrary  speed  limit, 

9.  Dangerous  and  Careless  Driving: — Differentiation 
between  these  offences  has  much  to  commend  it,  but 
the  law  as  to  aiding  and  abetting  might  be  put  upon 
a more  definite  and  satisfactory  footing  in  order  to  deal 
more  readily  with  , cases  of  motor  bus  concerns 
issuing  time-tables  which  give  their  drivers  little 
scope  to  avoid  some  measure  of  reckless  or  negligent 
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driving,  though  more  definite  rights  of  control  of 
time-tables  by  licensing  authorities  would  minimise 
this  danger. 

10.  The  leaving  of  a motor  vehicle  in  a dangerous 
place  (e.g.,  near  a corner),  or  its  user  in  such  a way  as 
to  be  a cause  of  danger  to  other  users  of  the  highway, 
should  be  specifically  dealt  with,  as  the  law  with 
regard  to  obstruction  is  somewhat  antiquated  and 
not  sufficiently  definite. 

11.  In  this  connection,  reference  should  be  made 
to  Section  74  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  which 
prescribes  penalties  for  neglect  of  traffic  regulations 
and  for  dangerous  driving,  etc.  It  is  puzzling  and 
confusing  to  find  important  provisions  relating  to  the 
driving  of  vehicles  in  a “ Public  Health  ” Act,  and 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a general  codification  of  the 
Statutes  concernmg  transport  and  the  different 
public  services. 

12.  Trailers: — Clause  10  of  the  Bill  refers  to  vehicles 
drawing  more  than  one  trailer,  and  it  is  understood 
that  imder  the  present  Regulations  no  less  than  three 
trailers  are  piermissible  in  the  case  of  certain  types  of 
heavy  vehicles.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Association, 
the  use  of  more  than  one  trailer  should  not  be  allowed. 
They  are  a serious  obstruction  and  danger  to  other 
traffic,  particularly  on  district  highways,  and  they 
render  driving  mirrors  of  little  use  on  winding  roads. 
Moreover,  considerable  damage  is  caused  to  the  roads 
themselves  by  the  wheels  of  trailers  following  the 
same  track  as  the  leading  vehicle. 

13.  Width  of  V ehicles  : — This  is  an  appropriate  point 
at  which  to  emphasise  the  necessity  for  curtailing 
the  width  of  heavy  transports,  motor  buses,  char-a- 
bancs,  etc. 

Even  on  classified  roads  they  create  difficulties  for 
other  traffic,  and  even  if  the  present  widths  are  to 
be  continued  so  far  as  important  roads  are  concerned, 
some  restriction  should  certainly  be  imposed  with 
respect  to  their  user  on  roads  which  are  not  classified. 

14.  Licences  (Declarations)  : — ^A  Clause  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill  making  it  a specific  offence  to 
make  a false  declaration.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  adequately  covered  by  Clause  14  or  Clause  17  (5). 

15.  Physical  Fitness  ; — The  general  proposals  as  to 
physical  fitness  commend  themselves  in  prmciple  to 
the  Association. 

16.  Rule  of  the  Road  (Junctions,  Cross  Roads,  etc. ) : — ■ 
No  specific  reference  to  this  matter  ajopears  in  Clause 
23,  and  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  definite 
legislative  ruling  hereon.  Wlrilst  there  is  much  to 
commend  what  is  knowir  as  the  “ off  side  ” rule  at 
certain  cross  roads,  it  is  submitted  that  there  should 
he  a modification  of  this  in  the  case  of  trunk  and 
arterial  roads  of  an  important  nature.  Such  roads 
havhig  special  jereference  would,  of  course,  require  to 
be  appropriately  marked. 

The  prescribing  of  definite  drivmg  signals  by 
Regulations  presents  certain  difficulties,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  matters  being 
placed  in  the  category  of  general  education  on  the 
part  of  motorists  and  others  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  definite 
standardisation,  which  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
of  an  international  character. 

17.  Parking  Places  : — No  reference  appears  in  the 
Bill  to  parking  places,  presumably  owing  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  68  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1925,  which  empowers  local  authorities  to  provide 
parking  places  “ for  the  purpose  of  relieving  or 
preventing  congestion  of  traffic.” 

Part  VIII  of  the  1925  Act,  however,  requires  a 
Special  Order  under  Section  4 (2)  of  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  enable  a Rural  Council  to  provide  and 
maintahi  a parking  place.  It  is  submitted  that  this 
principle  of  adoption  and  Special  Order  is  fundament- 
ally -sTOong  in  the  case  of  powers  of  this  nature  and 
constitutes  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
executive  discretion  of  local  authorities.  Rural 


Councils  should  be  able  to  deal  with  such  matters  of 
public  convenience  on  their  own  discretion  and 
without  Departmental  restraint. 

The  anomaly  of  dealing  with  such  matters  as  these 
in  a “ Public  Health  ” Act  is  again  mentioned  (see  also 
pa.ragraph  11  ante)  particularly  as  the  responsible 
Minister  in  regard  to  powers  re  parking  places  is  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  not  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
in  whom  the  main  executive  control  under  the  Road 
Traffic  Bill  is  to  be  vested. 

18.  Lights  on  Vehicles  : — Part  II  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  has  now  become  law,  though  there  appear 
to  be  certain  technical  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
Regulations  relating  to  the  ilhunmation  of  number 
plates  which  should  be  removed. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid,  however,  upon  the 
necessity  for  lorries  and  heavy  transport  carrying 
better  lights  than  is  frequently  the  case  at  present. 

19.  Main  Roads : — As  all  rural  highways  are 
transferred  to  Cormty  Councils  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1929,  the  proposed  amendments  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  deolarmg  highways  to  be  main 
roads  are  not  of  direct  concern  to  this  Association, 
but  the  exemption  in  Clause  40  as  to  mechanically 
propelled  machines  being  used  for  agricultui-al 
purposes  within  25  yards  of  a highway  is  desirable. 

20.  Notice  Boards  : — Private  warning  posts  and 
notices  should  not  be  permitted.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  are  too  many  warnings  in  certam  districts, 
and  notices  should  be  restricted  to  those  fixed  or 
sanctioned  by  the  highway  authority  in  suitable  places. 

21.  Restriction  of  Vehicles  on  Specified  Roads  : — 
Clause  44  of  the  Bill  appears  substantially  to  re-enact 
Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  though  it  is  noted 
that  only  the  County  Council  or  Coimty  Borough 
Council  may  apply  to  the  Minister  for  an  Order. 

This  power  should  also  be  vested  in  Rural  District 
Comroils,  or  they  should  at  least  have  the  right  to 
apply  through  the  County  Cormcil  with  an  independent 
right  of  ap>peal,  if  necessary,  as  the  circumstances 
relating  to  the  closing  of  roads  are  essentially  matters 
of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  the  local  authority 
on  the  spot. 

This  Association  appreciates  and  respects  the 
common  law  principles  applicable  to  the  general 
user  by  the  public  of  the  King’s  highway,  but  the 
advent  of  heavy  motor  traffic,  comprising  vehicles 
of  large  size,  constitutes  a danger  and  a nuisance  to 
residents  in  country  districts,  and  adds,  moreover,  a 
totally  imreasonable  burden  to  highway  exiienditure. 

Incidentally,  the  provisions  of  Clause  44  ( 1 ) suggest 
that  the  terms  and  nature  of  the  Order  which  can  be 
made  are  undifiy  ciu’tailed  and  should  be  extended  so 
as  to  enable  any  appropriate  restriction  to  be  made, 
including  provision  for  one-way  traffic  and  differentia- 
tion between  various  types  and  classes  of  veliicles. 

22.  Reference  might  here  be  made  to  Clause  53  of 
the  Bill,  whereby  conditions  can  be  attached  to  a 
road  service  licence  for  seciumg  “ that  the  route  to  be 
followed  shall  be  suitable  ”,  so  that  the  general 
principle  of  appropriate  restriction  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  narrow  district  roads)  is  again  affirmed  ; 
but  it  is  surely  anomalous  to  prevent  road  service 
passenger  vehicles  using  luisuitable  roads  and  to 
permit  them  to  be  traversed  at  will  by  the  heaviest 
type  of  goods  transport. 

23.  Extraordinary  Traffic  : — The  general  terms  of 
Section  23  of  the  Highways  and  Locomotives  Act, 
1878,  and  Section  12  of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898, 
are  re-enacted  in  the  Bill,  which  certainly  contains 
improved  provisions,  though  the  following  further 
amendments  are  suggested  : — 

(a)  It  is  not  fair  to  the  highway  authority  that  it 
should  be  compelled  to  carry  out  all  the 
repairs  before  a Writ  can  be  issued.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  general  principle  applicable 
to  damages,  and  it  is  apt  to  create  a serious 
difficulty  in  view  of  the  requirement  that 
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proceedings  must  be  commenced  within 
twelve  months  of  the  time  when  the 
damage  has  been  done.  If  this  has  been 
of  an  extensive  nature  it  is  usual  to  wait 
until  the  extraordinary  traffic  ceases  before 
the  repairs  are  put  in  hand,  but  these  may 
involve  formal  Meetings,  which  are  held 
periodically,  and  considerations  of  weather, 
etc.,  often  results  in  the  repairs  not  being 
completed  until  nearly  twelve  months 
after  the  damage  has  ceased.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  highway  authority  has 
little  or  no  time  to  negotiate  with  the  other 
side  or  to  carry  out  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary matters  incidental  to  legal 
proceedings,  and  the  Act  of  1878  has 
operated  very  unsatisfactorily  in  these 
important  respects. 

(6)  The  Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Hill  V.  Thomas  (1893)  and  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Brett  v.  Weston-Super-Mare 
U.D.C.  (1922)  contain  helpful  definitions 
and  dicta  as  to  what  comprises  “ Extra- 
ordinary traffic  ”,  some  of  which  might  be 
substituted  with  advantage  for  the  wordmg 
of  the  Act  of  1878  and  the  Section  in  the 
proposed  BiU.  In  particular,  reference  is 
made  to  the  following  dictum,  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Lords  : 

“ Extraordinary  traffic  is  really  a carriage 
of  articles  over  the  road  at  either  one  or 
more  times  which  is  so  exceptional  in  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  articles  carried  or 
in  the  mode  of  user  of  the  road  as  sub- 
stantially to  alter  and  increase  the  burden 
imposed  by  ordinary  traffic  on  the  road  and 
to  cause  damage  and  expense  thereby 
beyond  what  is  common”. 

(c)  The  Bin  should  state  what  specific  deductions 

should  be  made  when  estimating  the 
ordinary  expenses  to  be  debited.  See 
Colchester  Corporation  v.  Gepp  (1912). 

(d)  It  should  be  made  clear  that  whatever 

limitations  of  time,  within  which  pro- 
ceedings can  be  commenced,  is  imposed,  is 
to  operate  as  against  a local  authority,  in 
order  to  obviate  any  question  arising  as  to 
whether  the  6 months’  limit  tmder  Section  1 
of  the  Public  Authorities’  Protection  Act, 
1893,  protects  such  authority. 

(e)  It  should  be  made  clear  that  whatever 

limitation  of  time,  within  which  pro- 
ceedings can  be  commenced,  is  imposed,  is 
to  operate  as  against  a local  authority,  in 
order  to  obviate  any  question  arising  as  to 
whether  the  6 months’  limit  under  Section  1 
of  the  Public  Authorities’  Protection  Act, 
1893,  protects  such  authority. 

(/)  A standard  form  of  Surveyor’s  Certificate 
should  be  embodied  in  a Schedule,  as  this 
creates  considerable  difficulties  in  practice, 
which  suggests  that  it  should  be  settled  by 
the  Parliamentary  Counsel  responsible  for 
the  drafting  of  the  Bill. 

(g)  The  Bill  only  empowers  the  High  Court  to 

appoint  a person  to  inspect  a highway 
before  the  traffic  commences.  A County 
Court  Judge  should  have  this  power  in 
all  cases. 

(h)  When  once  a person  has  been  appointed  by 

the  Court  to  make  such  an  inspection,  a 
copy  of  his  Report  should  be  available  for 
any  parties  interested. 

24.  Glassification  of  Public  Service  Vehicles'. — This 
Association  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  the 
specific  details  of  the  necessary  classifications,  but  it 
commends  the  proposed  wording  of  Section  50, 
which  will  obviate  intricacies  incidental  to  “ plying  for 
hire  ”.  This  old  expression  should  be  eliminated  and 
the  numerous  eases  decided  thereon  relegated  to  the 
history  of  the  past. 


The  question  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  fare  for  express  carriages  should  be  3d. 
or  (say)  6d.  is  one  which  appears  to  require  con- 
sideration. 

25.  Road  ServiceVehicles : — The  Bill  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  conditions  to  be 
imposed  by  the  licensing  authority  should  give  them 
(subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Minister)  a wide  discretion 
as  regards  the  routes  to  be  taken. 

The  right  of  appeal  would  give  to  the  motor  concerns 
and  to  the  general  public  adequate  protection,  but 
the  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  much  greater 
safeguards  in  the  case  of  imclassified  district  roads. 
{See  the  observations  under  paragraph  22  ante). 

26.  No  specific  reference  appears  in  the  Bill  as 
regards  time-tables,  and  it  would  appear  desirable 
that  the  licensing  authority  should  have  a definite 
right  to  call  for  these  and  approve  them,  particularly 
as  this  is  frequently  the  oidy  practicable  means  of 
avoiding  duplication  and  racing.  {See  paragraph  9 
ante). 

27.  There  should  also  be  definite  power  to  refuse 
sanction,  if  the  general  requirements  of  the  route 
concerned  are  already  properly  met,  as — if  the  existing 
services  are  adequate — it  is  undesirable  in  the  general 
public  interest  that  any  more  vehicles  should  be 
put  on  the  highways,  particularly  in  the  ease  of 
district  roads. 

28.  The  provisions  of  the  BiU  as  regards  prevention 
of  wasteful  competition  only  appear  to  apply  to 
stage  carriages,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  should 
also  operate  in  the  case  of  express  carriages,  so  as  to 
include  motor-coach  services. 


29.  Licensing  Authorities  : — Apparently  Urban 
Coimoils  of  20,000  inhabitants  are  to  be  licensing 
authorities  as  a matter  of  course,  but  a Rural  District 
Council  having  this  population  is  only  included  as  a 
licensing  authority  if  it  possessed  licensing  powers  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Act.  This  is  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  should  be  altered.  If  an  Urban  Council  is 
considered  to  be  a satisfactory  authority,  a Rural 
Council  of  the  same  population  would  cover  a large 
and  important  area  and  should  have  exactlj'  the 
same  rights,  particularly  as  these  can  be  relinquished 
in  favour  of  County  Councils  if  desired. 

It  should  be  emphasised  again  that  tuider  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1929,  county  districts  are  to 
be  re-arranged,  and  after  the  necessary  re-oonstruotion 
has  taken  place  this  differentiation  would  be  more 
illogical  than  ever. 

In  cases  where  the  County  Council  is  to  be  the 
licensing  authority,  there  should  be  power  for  the 
Rural  Councils  (particularly  after  they  have  been 
enlarged  and  strengthened)  to  have  a representative 
on  the  relevant  County  Council  Committee,  so  as  the 
better  to  safeguard  local  interests  than  will  be  the 
case  under  the  Bill. 


30.  Representations  by  Local  Authority : All 

authorities  should  have  power  to  make  direct 
representations  to  a licensing  authority  in  connection 
with  applications  for  any  licences. 

This  arrangement  should  certainly  operate  after 
the  new  county  districts  tmder  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929,  have  been  formed,  as  the  small  type  ol 
urban  and  rural  authority  which  now  exists  in  certain 
areas  wiU  then  have  been  merged  in  the  larger 
adjoining  districts,  whose  point  of  view  shouia  oe 
available  when  the  terms  and  conditions 
are  considered.  In  this  connection,  there  shouiu  oe 
either  a quarterly  or  half-yearly  licensing  meeting  on 
an  analogous  basis  to  that  applicable  to  the  licensing 
of  public  houses. 


..  Zoning:— The  Association  is  aware  of  the 

)us  proposals  which  have  been  submitte  a 
rds  the  zoning  of  the  country  and  the  , 

Dinmissioners  for  different  areas.  It  is  su  nil 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  centralisation  o 
ed  to  such  a degree,  but  if  anything  of  tins 
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nature  is  ultimately  proposed,  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners should  be  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  main  local  authorities  concerned. 

Such  area  bodies  should  be  constituted  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  points  of  view  of  all  local  authorities 
affected  are  thoroughly  and  adequately  ventilated, 
and  there  must  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a bureau- 
cratic dictatorship  when  the  time  arrives  for  any  such 
experiment  to  be  made. 

32.  Backing  of  Licences  : — The  point  of  view  of  the 
long-distance  concerns  as  regards  the  “ backing  ” of 
licences  requires  consideration,  and  some  exceptions 
might  be  made  in  the  case  of  passenger  vehicles  using 
Class  I roads  only,  which  do  not  take  up  or  set  down 
within  the  particular  area. 

33.  Compulsory  Insurance : — The  provisions  relating 
to  compulsory  insurance  m the  case  of  public  service 
vehicles  commend  themselves  to  this  Association, 
which,  however,  is  apprehensive  of  the  proposed 
exception  in  the  case  of  applicants  who  are  considered 
to  be  in  a financial  position  to  be  able  to  meet  claims 
irrespective  of  insurance. 

The  objection  to  such  a qualification  arises  from 
the  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  the  financial  means  of  a 
motor  vehicle  proprietor  would  continue  to  be 
adequate,  as  his  position  might  be  materially  altered 
by  unexpected  losses  or  misfortune  within  a com- 
paratively short  time  of  the  granting  of  a licence. 

In  as  much  as  an  insurance  of  this  nature  would 
ordinarily  be  regarded  as  a natural  business  precaution 
by  most  up-to-date  concerns,  it  is  submitted  that  the 
exception  should  be  deleted,  except,  possibly,  in  the 
case  of  a big  combine  which  could  prove  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  that  they  had  an  independent 
pooling  arrangement  or  fund  of  their  own,  which  was 
adequate  to  cover  all  such  risks. 

34.  So  far  as  private  vehicles  are  concerned,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  time  has  arrived  for  a system  of 
compulsory  insurance  to  be  enforced,  as  this  would, 
not  luihkely,  lead  to  State  insurance,  to  which  there  are 
objections. 

35.  In  connection  ■ with  any  form  of  insurance, 
however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  policies  of 
this  nature  only  constitute  an  indemnity  against 
claims  for  which  the  insured  is  liable.  Unless, 
therefore,  negligence  can  be  proved  by  the  injured 
party,  no  claim  can  be  made  against  the  Insurance 
Company,  so  that  any  such  proposals  would  not 
ensure  compensation  being  available  for  people 
injured  in  a collision  where  the  damages  were  the 
result  of  an  accident  or  there  was  contributory 
negligence. 

36.  Appeals  to  Mitvister : — It  is  noted  that  Clause 
73  (1)  (c)  authorises  a local  authority  which  has 
opposed  the  grant  or  renewal  of  a road  service  licence 
to  appeal  to  the  Minister,  but  it  is  not  clear  what 
local  authorities  are  referred  to.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, however,  this  Clause  should  be  made  to 
cover  appeals  in  respect  of  conditions  attached  to 
gi’ants  or  renewals,  and  any  Act  relating  to  road 
traffic  should  affirm  the  right  of  all  local  authorities 
to  make  representations  as  to  suitable  routes  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  in  the  case  of  difference 
between  them  and  the  licensing  authority. 

37.  No  locus  standi  appears  to  be  possessed  by 
existing  concerns  or  operators  of  alternative  forms  of 
transport,  who  should  be  entitled  to  object  to  a 
licence  being  granted  and  should  have  proper  rights 
of  appeal.  As  the  Bill  refers  to  “ wasteful  com- 
petition ”,  the  powers  in  these  respects  should  be 
carefully  reviewed,  as  the  amount  of  overlapjoing  in 
county  districts  is  now  very  extensive  and  should  be 
restricted. 

38.  Additional  Clauses : — It  is  suggested  that 
further  Clauses  should  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
following  matters  : — 

(a)  The  right  of  the  highway  authority,  or  any 
local  authority  acting  as  agents  for  the 


highway  authority,  to  close  temporarily  the 
whole  of  an  unclassified  road  during  any 
necessary  re-construction  or  re-surfacing. 

In  the  case  of  classified  roads  their  width  usually 
enables  them  to  be  repaired  in  sections, 
half  the  road  being  left  for  traffic,  but  the 
width  of  district  roads  is  frequently 
insufficient  for  this  to  be  done,  and  many 
cases  have  come  to  notice  where  serious 
damage  has  been  done  to  roads  during  the 
course  of  reconstruction — frequently  as  the 
result  of  an  extravagant  idea  of  the  rights 
of  heavy  vehicles  to  use  the  King’s  highway. 
The  nature  of  modem  transport  now 
requires  that  such  highway  must  be  kept 
properly  and  adequately  repaired,  which  can 
only  be  done  as  the  result  of  temporarily 
closing  narrow  roads  during  necessary 
re-construction. 

(6)  Regulations  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  to  cover  the  questions  relating  to 
strong  headlights  and  anti-dazzle  devices. 
These  create  difficulties  on  main  roads,  but 
they  are  intensified  seriously  in  the  case  of 
district  roads  which  are  so  narrow  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  get  away  from  the 
glare. 

(c)  The  roads  should  be  re-surfaced  and  finished 

off  m such  a way  as  to  have  reasonable 
regard  to  horses  using  the  same.  The  hard 
glassy  surface,  which  can  still  be  seen  on 
many  important  roads,  is  most  imdesirable 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agri- 
cultm-al  community  and  the  risk  of  skidding 
to  motorists  generally. 

(d)  The  application  of  white  lines  should  now  be 

carefully  supervised,  as  in  many  areas  they 
are  used  far  too  much.  The  white  line 
should  be  reserved  for  special  eases,  as 
there  is  the  same  objection  in  this  connec- 
tion as  to  ha'^dng  too  many  warning  signs. 

(e)  The  provision  of  footpatlis  to  roads  requires 

careful  consideration,  particularly  in 
cormtry  districts,  where  it  is  increasingly 
dangerous  for  residents  to  walk  along  the 
highways.  The  surfaces  of  footpaths  should 
be  improved,  however,  if  the  pubho  are  to 
be  induced  to  keep  off  the  roads.  Pedes- 
trians should  be  required  to  walk  on  the 
left  (and  not  on  the  right)  of  a path,  so 
as  to  face  the  nearer  line  of  road  traffic. 

{/)  It  is  clear  that  a petrol  pump  erected  on  any 
part  of  the  highway  is  an  obstruction  and 
nuisance,  but  regulations  of  a proper 
natrue  should  be  made  to  provide  for  their 
being  set  well  back  from  the  road  and  not 
merely  erected  in  the  forefront  of  the 
juivate  property. 

{g)  Reference  should  be  made  to  paragraphs  9 
and  26  ante  with  respect  to  the  submission 
and  approval  of  time-tables. 

Road  Constkuction. 

39.  Whilst  the  points  of  view  of  rmal  authorities 
do  not  always  coincide  with  that  of  the  motor  user, 
it  should  fairljr  be  conceded  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  entire  pohcy  and  procedure  inci- 
dental to  road  construction  should  be  reconsidered. 

Motor  transport  of  all  kinds  has  increased  so 
rapidly  in  recent  j^ears  as  to  suggest  that  the  congestion 
in  the  thickly  populated  areas  may  become  chaotic 
in  the  near  futiue  unless  the  question  is  tackled  in  a 
far-seeing  manner.  The  matter  is  one  of  national 
importance,  and  the  present  rate  of  jirogi’ess  appears 
to  be  inadequate. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  circumstances  and 
administration  of  the  Road  Fund,  but  unless  the 
necessity  for  concerted  action  is  realised  the  position 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  will  become  extremely 
difficult. 
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The  progressive  growth  and  increase  of  motor 
transport  must  now  be  regarded  as  inevitable,  and 
the  delay  which  is  behig  experienced  in  certain 
districts,  owing  to  imsatisfactory  liaison  between  the 
respective  authorities,  may  have  to  be  overcome  by 
more  central  control  and  supervision — so  far  as  trunk 
and  arterial  highways  are  concerned. 

Conclusion. 

40.  An  Act  modelled  on  the  general  lines  of  the 
provisional  Bill  would  effect  many  improvements  as 
compared  with  the  existing  order  of  things,  but  the 
Rural  Authorities  view  with  apprehension  the 
increasing  tendency  to  legislate  by  Departmental 
Order.  The  Commission  is  asked  to  deprecate  this 
and  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  increasing  status  and 
importance  of  Rural  Councils  in  any  effective  system 
of  county  administration  and  control. 

In  the  past  rural  authorities  have  sometimes  been 
treated  in  a manner  inconsistent  with  their  executive 
importance,  which  will  be  greater  than  ever  after  the 
re-arrangement  of  county  districts  under  the  recent 
Act. 


9595.  {Chairman)  : I imderstand  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  a very  representative  body,  comprising  nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Rural  District  Coimcils  in  England 
and  Wales  ? — Yes. 

9596.  In  paragraph  2 of  your  Memorandiun  you 
point  out  that  imder  the  terms  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  this  year  certain  Rural  District  Councils 
may  become  larger  bodies  through  re-arrangement 
of  boundaries  and  suppression  of  some  of  the  smaller 
Rural  District  Councils  ? — Yes. 

9597.  Which  will,  of  course,  add  to  the  importance 
of  your  functions  ? — -Yes. 

9598.  In  some  cases  you  will  be  functioning  over 
bigger  areas  than  you  are  now  ? — Yes. 

9599.  The  only  matters  in  the  Terms  of  our 
Reference  which  really  affect  you  are  those  dealing 
with  the  general  question  of  the  conduct  of  traffic 
on  roads  ? — ^Yes. 

9600.  You  do  not  wish  to  speak  about  what  is 
called  co-ordination  of  the  various  forms  of  trans- 
port, except  in  so  far  as  it  may  relieve  congestion  on 
highways  ? — No. 

9601.  Now,  coming  to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
and  the  regulation  of  motor  vehicles,  paragraph  5, 
you  object  to  the  power  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  vary  the  maximum 
or  minimum  weights  fixed  by  Clause  1 of  the  Bill  ? 
— No,  Sir.  There  is  no  objection  to  that,  but  the 
submission  is  made  that  there  shall  be  no  increase 
in  the  weights  without  very  careful  consideration. 

9602.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Minister  should 
previously  consult  various  authorities,  including 
Rmal  District  Councils  ? — Yes,  Sir.  The  main 
difficulty  in  rural  districts  is  in  respect  of  the  -un- 
classified roads,  and  on  those  roads  heavy  weights 
are  very  serious,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  other  members  of  the  public  using  them, 
because  bigger  weights  mean  bigger  size,  but  also 
of  the  serious  damage  to  the  roads  themselves. 

9603.  Then  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  pre- 
■vious  consultation  with  local  authorities  by  the 
Minister  before  the  Regulations  are  changed  ? — 
Yes.  I ought  to  make  it  clear  that  our  experience  of 
late  years  has  been  that  as  a general  rule  that  is 
done,  and  I do  not  want  to  infer  that  this  is  in  any 
way  a new  suggestion.  But  what  we  say  is  this,  that 
we  do  emphasise  the  increasing  tendency  for  legislation 
by  what  one  may  term  Departmental  Order  and, 
whilst  realising  that  in  certain  oases  that  may  be 
necessary,  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be 
the  fullest  possible  consultation  beforehand  as  a 
matter  of  course — that  is,  that  the  local  authorities 


and  their  executives  should  have  a right  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  that  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Departments  concerned. 

9604.  I quite  see  your  point  and  we  will  make  a 
note  of  it.  In  paragraph  7,  the  prohibition  of  vehicles 
not  complying  with  regulations,  you  speak  about  the 
importance  of  large  mirrors  bemg  fixed  to  vehicles, 
especially  lorries,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  sure  of 
their  being  quite  clear  of  obstruction  by  over-hanging 
loads.  That  is  not  the  case  now,  is  it  ?— Our  impres- 
sion is  that  in  the  case  of  many  lorries  caiTying  large 
loads  the  mirrors  are  not  satisfactory. 

9605.  They  are  obstructed  by  the  back  of  the 
vehicle  or  the  load  on  the  vehicle  ? — -Yes,  very  often, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  not  of  adequate  size. 

9606.  It  is  very  important  that  they  should  be 
efficient,  especially  on  narrow  roads  ? — Very  impor- 
tant. 

9607.  Now  with  regard  to  speed  limit,  paragraph  8. 
If  I imderstand  you  aright,  you  say  that  there  is  no 
particular  necessity  for  imposing  an  arbitrary  speed 
limit  with  regard  to  what  we  may  call  the  private 
motor  car,  but  you  do  hold  strong  views  as  to  the 
speed  limits  for  heavy  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

9608.  When  you  say  heavy  vehicles,  are  you 
tliinliing  only  of  commercial  vehicles,  such  as  lorries, 
or  are  you  thinking  also  of  omnibuses  ? — Even  the 
big  omnibuses  should  have  some  speed  limit. 

9609.  Have  you  any  limit  you  could  suggest  for 
the  travelling  speed,  that  is  the  speed  not  including 
stops,  of  an  ordinary  omnibus  or  char-a-banc.  You 
know  the  present  speed  limit  is  20  miles  an  hour  by 
law — I do  not  mean  by  fact  ? — Yes. 

9610.  Is  20  miles  an  hour  sufficient,  or  would  you 
allow  them  to  go  faster  ? — Well,  there  is  a certain 
type  of  public  vehicle  with  pneumatic  tyres  that,  if 
it  were  to  go  faster  than  20  miles  an  hour,  I do  not 
know  that  any  reasonable  objection  could  be  advanced 
on  the  gromid  of  the  damage  to  the  highway  or 
material  danger  to  the  public. 

9611.  Pro-vided  it  is  fitted  with  pneiunatic  tyres  ? 
— Pneumatic  tyres  are  a material  factor  in  regard  to 
damage. 

9612.  By  law  they  can  only  go  20  miles  iier  hour 
now  if  they  have  pneumatic  tyres.  Can  you  suggest 
a limit  ? I do  not  wish  to  press  you  unless  you 
have  considered  the  matter,  but  a great  many  people 
suggest  limits  of  various  kmds,  and  very  often  they 
have  no  suggestion  to  make,  and  that  is  not  very 
helpful  ? — Well,  Sir,  my  own  personal  view  is  . . . 

9613.  We  will  take  it  as  your  personal  view  ? — 
In  mentioning  my  personal  view  I want  to  emphasise 
it  particularly,  for  this  reason.  It  will  be  recognised 
that  on  an  Executive  of  twenty-four  members  you 
will  never  get  imanimity  as  regards  a specific  figure. 
My  view  is  that  when  you  begin  to  increase  the  speed 
above  20  miles  an  hour  you  have  to  watch  very 
carefully  the  size  and  weight  in  relation  to  increasing 
speed  ; that  is  to  say,  that  whilst  30  miles  an  hoin 
may  not  be  too  fast  for  a passenger  vehicle  of  a 
certain  weight,  if  that  weight  were  materially 
increased  then  even  30  miles  an  hour  might  be  too 
much. 

9614.  Of  course,  you  see  the  difficulty  of  having 
one  speed  limit  for  a bus  of  a certam  weight  and  another 
for  a bus  of  a different  weight  ? In  practice,  to 
enforce  a great  variety  of  speed  limits  would  become 
almo.st  impossible  ? — ^I  do  see  that,  but  I am  going  to 
suggest  this,  and  this  is  a point  which  I am  touching 
on  early  in  my  evidence — ^that  the  time  may  have 
come  when  the  question  may  have  to  be  considered 
as  to  whether  there  might  not  have  to  be  material 
differences  as  regards  the  user  of  classified  roads  and 
the  user  of  unclassified  roads.  To  take  a certain  type 
of  bridge,  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  itself  concedes 
that  if  a bridge  will  not  carry  the  weight  you  can 
prevent  traffic  using  it.  The  Road  Traffic  Ilill  also 
implies  that,  so  far  as  passenger  vehicles  are  concerned. 
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licensing  authorities  are  going  to  have  regard  to 
routes,  inferring  that  it  would  be  quite  legitimate 
to  say  that  such  and  such  a road  is  not  suitable  for 
large  passenger  vehicles.  A railway  company  can 
run  a 600-ton  passenger  train  drawn  by  a 120-ton 
engine  on  their  main  lines,  but  they  cannot  run 
tliat  engine  and  weight  on  one  of  their  branch  lines. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  so  extraordinary  that  you  may 
have  to  consider  how  far  there  can  be  certain  limita- 
tions as  to  certain  unclassified  roads,  which  may 
be  totally  unnecessary  in  regard  to  classified  roads. 

9616.  If  licensing  authorities  were  given  the  power 
of  licensing  for  particular  routes,  that  would  get 
over  the  difficulty  ? — ^No.  If  I have  not  misread  it, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  anomaly  in  the  Draft 
Bill.  The  Bill  rather  infers  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  impose  restrictions  for  the  passenger 
vehicles,  but  I cannot  see  anything  in  the  Bill  saying 
that  there  is  to  be  any  limit  with  regard  to  lorries 
carrying  goods. 

9616.  Any  limitation  as  regards  the  route  ? — Yes, 
Apparently  the  heavy  lorry  carrying,  perhaps,  four 
or  five  or  even  six  tons  of  heavy  stuff  is  to  be  allowed 
to  go  on  using  unclassified  district  roads  at  will, 
yet  the  passenger  vehicle  is,  very  properly,  we  sub- 
mit, to  be  restricted. 

9617.  That  is  a point  we  will  look  into  ? — ^I  hope  the 
Commission  will  do  so,  as  we  attach  considerable 
importance  to  it. 

9618.  I quite  see  your  point  ? — -That  may  be  an 
easier  method  than  attempting  to  make  regulations 
of  the  kind  we  originally  suggested. 

9619.  Will  you  look  at  Clause  44  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — Yes. 

9620.  Does  not  that  cover  it  ? — ^No,  Sir.  All  the 
Clause  says  is  this,  that  it  first  of  aU  enacts  with 
modifications  Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads  Act  of  1920, 
which  says  that  after  a public  inquiry  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a Cormty  Council  the  Minister  may  make  an 
Order  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain  specified  roads 
by  certain  classes  of  vehicles.  That  is  the  general 
effect  of  it. 

9621.  Certain  classes  of  vehicles — ^that  does  not 
exclude  lorries  ? — ^No,  but  the  point  is  that  you  have 
to  have  a special  Order.  The  fimdamental  difference 
in  the  case  of  the  passenger  vehicle  is  that  the 
licensing  authorities  are  going  to  be  entitled  to  say  to 
a concern  that  comes  for  a licence  ‘ ‘ We  will  give  you 
a road  service  licence  to  ply  between  A and  B,  but 
you  must  not  use  such  and  such  a road  because  it  is 
unsuitable  ”.  In  the  other  case  the  authority  has 
to  apply  for  a special  Order. 

9622.  Your  point  is  that  the  omnibus  routes  can 
be  dictated  by  the  licensing  authority,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  lorry  it  can  go  anywhere  unless  a special 
Order  is  made  by  the  Minister  on  the  application  of 
the  County  Council  ? — ^That  is  so,  and  I may  say  that 
the  mnnber  of  Orders  that  have  been  made  imder 
Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  is  comparatively 
small. 

9623.  I tliink  we  quite  understand  the  point, 
and  we  will  make  a note  of  it.  Now,  coming  to 
paragraph  9,  you  speak  about  the  differentiation 
which  is  made  in  the  Bill  as  to  what  is  called 
“ dangerous  ” and  what  is  called  “ careless  ” driving. 
You  point  out  that  even  where  time-tables  are  issued, 
the  drivers  are  compelled  to  make  up  time  in  driving  ? 

^There  is  rather  a tendency  in  that  direction. 

9624.  That  is  a matter  which  you  think  should 
be  dealt  with  by  giving  the  licensing  authority  control 
oyer  time-tables  ? — Yes.  The  Bill,  as  I read  it,  does 
give  them  fairly  general  discretion,  but  I do  not  see 
any  specific  reference  to  time-tables  in  the  Bill. 

9626.  In  paragraph  10  you  suggest  that  the  leaving 
of  a motor  vehicle  in  a dangerous  place,  near  a corner 
for  example,  should  be  an  offence  ? — I do.  At 
present  one  often  has  to  revert  to  the  unsatisfactory 


principle  of  law  relative  to  the  obstruction  of  public 
highways,  and  we  suggest  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  offences  such  as  that  of  leaving  a car  in  an 
obviously  imsuitable  place  so  as  to  be  a danger  to 
other  traffic,  and  that  that  should  be  specifically 
dealt  with. 

9626.  Would  you  include  in  that  leaving  a car 

within  a white  line  ? It  is  not  much  use  having  a 
white  line  in  a crowded  street  if  the  space  within  the 
line  is  narrow  and  obstructed  ? — ^No.  My  own 

experience,  when  appearing  before  Justices  in  oases 
of  this  nature,  is  that  once  it  is  proved  in  evidence 
that  there  is  a white  line  that  in  itself  will  suffice.  I 
always  think  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  refer  too  much 
to  white  lines,  because  a white  line  generally  indicates 
the  impression  of  a particular  Surveyor  whether  that 
is  a dangerous  place  or  not,  and  I do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  the  public  to  alter  the  onus  of  proof  merely 
because  the  Surveyor  has  put  down  a white  line. 

9627.  In  paragraph  11  you  point  out  that  penalties 
for  neglect  of  traffic  regulations  are  prescribed  in 
Section  74  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1925  ; there- 
fore, in  that  respect,  drivers  come  under  the  segis 
of  another  department  and  not  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  ? — We  want  to  emphasise  the  un- 
desirabihty,  if  it  can  be  obviated  in  the  future, 
of  highway  matters  of  considerable  importance 
appearing  in  Pubhc  Health  Acts.  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  an  objection  to  it  on  the  general  basis  of 
codification  of  Acts. 

9628.  Your  point  is  that  if  there  is  a general  Traffic 
Bill,  it  should  include  things  of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 
Another  instance  of  that  arises  with  regard  to  parking 
places. 

9629.  In  paragraph  12  you  speak  about  trailers. 
You  suggest  that  only  one  trailer  should  be  allowed. 
In  making  that  suggestion  I suppose  you  are  thinking 
of  trailers  drawn  by  lorries,  not  trailers  following 
traction  engines  ? — Quite.  We  are  visualising  a 
trailer  following  a large  motor  vehicle  which  itself  is 
carrying  goods.  They  are  allowed  three  now. 

9630.  And  I think  the  traction  engine  is  only 
allowed  three  ? — ^Probably  that  is  so. 

9631.  You  may  take  it  from  me  it  is  three  ? — 
Even  under  the  Bill  I think  there  is  a suggestion 
that  one  extra  man  should  be  available  for  each 
trailer,  so  that  in  any  case  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  commercial  user  he  has  to  provide  an  extra  man 
for  each  trailer  as  it  is,  which  would  to  some  extent 
reduce  the  oases  of  hardship  which  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  trailers  might  create. 

9632.  You  point  out  that  the  wheels  of  trailers 
following  the  same  track  as  the  leading  vehicle  do 
considerably  more  damage  to  the  road  than  separate 
vehicles  ? — Yes.  I would  like  to  enlarge  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  points  we  desire  to  bring 
before  the  Commission ; that  is  the  fundamental 
difference  between  classified  and  unclassified  roads. 
We  can  see  objections  to  some  trailers  on  even  the 
best  type  of  road,  but  in  the  case  of  the  unclassified 
road  it  is,  in  our  view,  perfectly  outrageous  that  a 
big  transport  vehicle  should  trail  behind  it  three 
other  vehicles  along  an  unclassified  road,  which  is 
usually  of  a more  winding  nature  and  narrower. 

9633.  And  not  of  such  good  foundation  ? — Quite. 
The  damage  is  appalling,  particularly  in  wet  weather. 

9634.  Then  in  regard  to  the  width  of  vehicles, 
paragraph  13,  what  have  you  to  say  ? — -We  suggest 
that  vehicles  should  not  be  any  wider,  but  there 
again  a material  difference  might  be  made  as  regards 
vehicles  using  classified  roads  and  vehicles  using 
unclassified  roads. 

9636.  Do  you  find  it  is  the  practice  in  rural  districts 
for  some  of  these  big  lorries  with  trailers  to  use  the 
unclassified  roads  ? — No,  Sir.  At  the  same  time  the 
quantity  of  user  in  some  cases  is  quite  substantial,, 
and  of  course  the  big  passenger  vehicle  running 
along  country  lanes  near  the  big  tourist  centres  is. 
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a very  serious  matter,  because  their  width  means 
that  they  monopolise  the  road  and  they  are  thus  a 
source  of  considerable  danger. 

9636.  You  see  the  difficulty  of  restricting  lorries 
to  classified  roads  is  that  they  may  have  to  deliver 
their  goods  to  some  destination  on  a by-road  ? — ■ 
True,  but  there  are  certain  types  of  very  heavy 
commercial  vehicles  as  to  which  we  suggest  that 
there  is  no  need  for  them  to  use  unclassified  roads 
except  under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

9637.  In  paragraph  14  you  refer  to  declarations 
about  licences.  What  is  your  point  there  ? — There 
does  not  appear  to  be  a Clause  in  the  Bill  making 
it  a specific  offence  to  make  a false  declaration.  1 
just  draw  attention  to  it.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
covered  by  other  enactments. 

9638.  With  regard  to  physical  fitness,  paragraph  15, 
you  generally  approve  of  the  proposals,  I think  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

9639.  Now  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  the  road, 
paragraph  16.  You  show  by  yoiu-  Memorandrun 
that  you  are  aware  that  there  are  two  distinct 
proposals,  one  known  as  the  “ offside  ” rule,  which 
means  that  every  car  must  give  way  to  a car  approach- 
ing it  on  the  right,  and  the  other  the  rule  which  gives 
certain  precedence  to  through  traffic  on  main  roads. 
Apparently  you  would  approve  of  the  proposal 
that  traffic  approaching  a main  road  should  give 
precedence  to  traffic  on  the  main  road  ? — My  personal 
inclination  as  regards  that  point  is  this,  that  the 
“offside”  rule  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  cross 
roads  has  very  much  to  commend  it,  but  I can  conceive 
of  a certain  type  of  trunk  and  arterial  road  in  the 
case  of  which  preference  might  reasonably  be  given, 
by  means  of  appropriate  signs,  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  cross  road  traffic,  and  which  would — unless 
there  was  some  qualification  of  the  general  rule — 
have  the  right  to  hold  it  up.  Tor  instance,  there 
are  some  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
whose  width  and  planning  obviously  suggests  that 
they  are  for  motorists  to  move  along  at  a quick 
speed.  One  of  the  fundamental  advantages  of  them 
is  that  they  do  help  to  get  traffic  away  from  the  con- 
gested areas,  and  they  must  move  quickly  to  do  that. 
To  propose  that  arterial  road  traffic  should  give  way 
to  traffic  coming  from  every  small  country  lane 
running  into  that  arterial  road  wants  careful  con- 
sideration. 

9640.  It  is  very  much  as  I suggested.  You  thinls: 
that  certain  specified  roads  shoiild  be  regarded  as 
main  lines  to  the  through  traffic  on  which  other 
traffic  should  give  way,  but  in  other  cases  the  “ off- 
side ” rule  might  apply  ? — Yes. 

9641.  Now  about  parking  places,  paragraph  17, 
what  is  your  point  there  ? — The  first  point  to  which 
I woffid  like  to  draw  attention  is  the  fact  that  parking 
places  are  covered  by  Section  68  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1925,  and  we  think  it  is  desirable  that  that 
should  be  embodied  in  Acts  other  than  Public  Health 
Acts. 

9642.  That  is  the  same  Public  Health  Act  that 
we  have  already  referred  to  ? — Yes,  but  another 
part.  The  procedure  differs  from  that  applicable 
to  other  parts.  The  next  point  is  that  under  Part 
VIII  of  the  1925  Act  a Special  Order  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Health,  not  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port, to  enable  a Rural  District  Council  to  provide 
and  maintain  a parking  place,  and  we  suggest  that 
it  is  fundamentally  wrong  that  a Rural  District 
Council  should  have  to  go  to  a Government  Depart- 
ment to  get  a Special  Order  before  it  can  make  a 
parking  place  if  it  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  reheve 
congestion  in  its  area. 

9643.  I take  it  the  object  of  that  is  so  that  a Rural 
District  Council  should  have  no  right  to  incur 
expenditure  on  a particular  object.  You  think  they 
should  have  a general  right  ? — I do. 

9644.  Do  you  know  any  Rural  District  Councils 
that  do  provide  parking  places,  and  if  so,  do  they  make 


a charge  for  the  use  of  them  ? — ^Yes,  I do  know  some 
that  have  parking  places.  In  some  cases  there  is  no 
charge.  In  one  case  I Imow  there  is  a charge,  because, 

I think,  the  local  British  Legion  supply  disaloled  men, 
on  some  terms  of  which  I have  no  cognisance,  to 
supervise  it. 

9645.  We  will  make  a note  of  your  point  on  that. 
Now  in  regard  to  paragraph  18,  lights  on  vehicles. 
As  you  say,  the  substance  of  Part  II  of  the  Draft 
Road  Ti'affic  Bill  has  become  law  tlxrough  the  Road 
Transport  Lightuig  Act,  1927,  but  I imderstand  some 
vehicles,  especially  lorries,  are  very  inadequately 
lighted  now  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9646.  We  have  heard  that,  I may  say,  from  other 
Witnesses.  The  vehicles  ought  not  to  be  inadequately 
lighted,  because  the  words  in  the  Act  are  fairly  strict, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  words  want  strengthening. 
Vehicles  must  be  provided  with  two  lamjDs  each  showing 
to  the  front  a white  light  visible  from  a reasonable 
distance,  and  one  lamp  showing  to  the  rear  a red 
light  visible  from  a reasonable  distance.  Apparently 
that  particular  provision  is  not  universally  complied 
with  ? — My  own  view  is  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
it  is  going  to  be  a matter  for  very  earnest  consideration 
as  to  whether  an  oil  lamp  of  practically  any  ordinary 
kind  is  going  to  be  adequate.  The  difficulty  is  that 
whilst  an  oil  lamp  may  be  adequate  if  it  is  perfectly 
clean  and  not  smoked,  the  moment  you  get  a minimum 
illumination  in  that  lamp,  coupled  with  dirt  and  grit 
on  the  lamp  itself,  it  becomes  inadequate  at  once. 
You  have  no  reserve  of  light. 

9647.  One  of  the  Witnesses  who  has  been  before  us 
suggested  that  all  mechanically  propelled  vehicles 
should  have  lights,  either  electric  or  acetylene  gas, 
or  sometliing  of  that  sort.  I imderstand  you  would 
rather  agree  with  that,  would  you  ? — I am  inclined 
to  that  view. 

9648.  I think  probably  it  is  the  experience  of 
everyone  of  us  who  has  driven  a car  at  night  that  the 
lighting  of  some  vehicles  is  extremely  bad  ? — ^It  is 
not  bad  at  the  time  they  light  the  oil  lamps,  but  by 
the  time  they  have  been  shaken  about  and  smoked  it 
is  not  adecj^uate. 

9649.  Coming  to  main  roads,  you  say  in  paragraph 
19  that  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929, 
which  has  just  been  passed,  you  lose  your  road  powers. 
They  are  transferred  to  the  Coimty  Councils  ? — 'We 
cease  to  be  highway  authorities,  but  there  is  power  to 
delegate  the  control  of  highways  to  us. 

9650.  So  that  the  maintenance  of  roads  will  no 
longer  be  yom'  direct  concern  ? — ^No,  Sir. 

9651.  Now  in  regard  to  notice  boards,  I see  you 
bring  before  us  in  paragraph  20  what  other  Witnesses 
have  told  us,  that  there  are  too  many  notice  boards. 
I suppose  in  your  view  that  has  the  result  of  making 
motorists  pay  little  attention  to  any  of  them,  and  a 
great  many  of  these  are  private  notice  boards  which 
you  think  ought  to  be  removed  ? — Yes,  Sh.  As  a 
rule  the  essentially  private  notice  boards  should  not 
be  there. 

9652.  I think  we  have  already  dealt  with  your 
paragraph  21 ; restriction  of  vehicles  on  specified 
roads  ? — ^There  are  one  or  two  points  on  that  I would 
like  to  emphasise.  In  the  first  place  the  only  authority 
which  can  apply  for  an  Order  is  a County  Council  or  a 
Coimty  Borough  Council.  We  submit  that  Rural 
District  Councils,  particularly  after,  they  have  been 
enlarged  under  the  recent  Act,  should  have  power  to 
apply  directly,  or  at  least  through  the  County  Council, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case  at  present.  If  we 
put  a case  to  the  Coimty  Council  and  they  do  not 
agree  with  it  we  have  no  fmrther  locus  standi,  and  we 
submit  we  ought  to  have  because  the  local  point  of 
view  as  regards  these  very  narrow  roads  when  used 
by  heavy  vehicles  is  not  always  adequately  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Ministry  by  the  present  procedure. 

9653.  If,  as  I thinh  you  suggested,  the  matter  were 
dealt  with  in  future  by  the  licensing  authority  and 
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not  by  Order  of  the  Minister,  that  would  get  over  the 
difficulty,  would  it  not  ? — ^It  would  as  regards  the 
passenger  vehicle,  but  not  as  regards  the  heavy  trans- 
port vehicles  carrying  goods. 

9654.  Could  not  the  matter  be  dealt  with  by  the 
licensing  authority  who  licenses  the  transport  lorry  ? 

- — It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  licensing  authority. 

9655.  I see  the  difficulties,  but  it  might  be  done 
that  way  ? — Some  very  effective  curtailment  might 
be  done  by  general  Regulation  by  the  Minister ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  after  a vehicle  had  attained  a 
certain  size  or  a certain  weight  the  owner  should  be 
prepared  to  confine  its  user  to  classified  roads. 

9656.  Is  there  any  further  point  on  this  subject 
that  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — ^Yes,  Sir.  We 
suggest  that  the  wording  of  the  draft  Bill  in  the  later 
part  of  sub-section  1 of  Clause  44  does  not  make  it 
quite  clear  that  one-way  traffic  could  be  enforced. 

9657.  I understand  that  Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads 
Act,  1920,  was  not  intended  originally  to  deal  with 
one-way  traffic,  but  I gather  that  you  want  a Clause 
giving  the  Minister  power  to  set  up  a system  of  one- 
way traffic  ? — ^Yes,  Sir.  I know  of  one  case  where 
the  County  Council  concerned  were  contemplating  a 
proposal  whereby,  if  the  iiarticular  road  had  been 
used  in  one  direction  only,  certain  elements  of  risk 
and  danger  to  which  local  objection  was  taken  would 
have  been  removed,  but  my  impression  at  the  time 
was  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether,  under  the 
existing  Roads  Act,  that  Order  could  have  been  made. 

9658.  I am  given  to  miderstand  that  an  effective 
Order  could  not  have  been  made.  Your  suggestion, 
therefore,  is  that  there  should  be  some  enactment 
under  which  such  an  Order  could  be  made  ? — ^Yes, 
Sir.  In  other  words,  that  Clause  44  (1)  should  be 
drawn  on  a wider  basis  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
form  of  Order  that  the  Minister  can  make. 

9659.  Or  that  another  Clause  be  inserted  to  give 
that  power  ? — There  is  no  need  really.  If  Clause  44 
were  re-drafted  it  could  easily  be  done. 

9660.  Have  you  anything  fm-ther  to  say  under 
this  heading  ? — ^No,  Sir. 

9661.  In  paragraph  22,  you  speak  about  Clause  53 
of  the  Bill.  I think  what  you  say  is  practically  what 
we  have  heard  already,  that  you  can  restrict  heavy 
omnibuses  from  going  on  unsuitable  roads,  but  not 
commercial  lorries  ? — -Yes. 

9662.  You  have  certain  suggestions  to  make  m 
paragraph  23  in  regard  to  extraordinary  traffic. 
The  first  is  the  question  of  having  to  carry  out  all 
the  repairs  before  a Writ  can  be  issued.  Will  you 
speak  about  that  ? — This  is  very  technical.  A very 
serious  practical  difficulty  arises  under  the  existing 
law  because  a condition  precedent  to  commencing 
proceedings  is  that  you  shall  have  a certificate  from 
your  surveyor,  the  form  of  which  requires  that  the 
repairs  shall  have  been  actually  completed  and  the 
money  expended.  Now  the  first  point  we  raise  is 
that  that  is  contrary  to  the  general  law  in  such 
circumstances.  If  a man  runs  into  me  and  damages 
my  oar,  there  is  no  obligation  on  my  part  to  have 
the  car  repaired  before  I can  commence  proceedings. 

9663.  Or  your  own  damage  repaired  ? — Or  my 
own  damage  repaired,  but  it  is  serious  in  this  respect ; 
that  you  have  a twelve  months  limit  'under  the  Act 
within  which  proceedings  must  be  commenced  as 
from  the  time  the  damage  has  been  done.  Twelve 
months  is  all  too  short  in  our  submission  in  the 
case  of  claims  for  extraordinary  traffic,  when  you 
consider  within  that  twelve  months  you  have  to 
have  reconstructed  or  re-surfaced  the  entire  highway 
affected. 

9664.  , I thirds  we  quite  see  that  point.  You  wish 
for  an  amendment  in  that  respect  ? — Yes,  it  should 
be  longer  than  twelve  months. 

9665.  In  sub -paragraphs  (6)  to  (h)  of  paragraph 
83  there  a-re  certain  other  amendments  you  would 
like  to  see  ? — Yes,  Sir. 


9666.  I do  not  think  we  need  go  into  those.  Now 
what  is  this  you  -wish  to  say  in  paragraph  24  about 
“ plying  for  hire.”  You  are  speaking  of  the  classi- 
fication of  public  service  vehicles  ? — We  merely  wish 
to  record  our  satisfaction  that  the  various  cases 
relative  to  plying  for  hire  'will  no  longer  have  to 
apply. 

9667.  Then  I notice  you  suggest — we  have  had  this 
before  from  other  Witnesses — that  a minimum  fare 
of  3d.  is  too  low  in  the  case  of  express  carriages. 
That  raises  the  question  of  the  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  omnibus  and  the  express  carriage  ? — ■ 
Yes,  Sir. 

9668.  You  think  it  should  be  raised  to  6d.  ? — That 
is  my  personal  -view. 

9669.  I am  interested  to  hear  your  view,  because 
other  people  have  suggested  very  much  larger 
increases  ? — I think  the  majority  of  us  are  of  the 
opinion  that  3d.  is  certainly  "too  low. 

9670.  And  you  suggest  it  might  be  6d.  or  possibly 
more  ? — Yes,  Sir,  it  should  not  be  less  than  6d. 

9671.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  on  para- 
graph 25  we  will  go  on  to  paragraph  26.  You  hold 
that  licensing  authorities  should  insist  on  time- 
tables ? — Should  have  the  right  to  control  time-tables. 

9672.  That,  of  course,  can  only  apply  in  the  case  of 
what  I may  call  regular  ser-vioes  ? — Yes. 

9673.  It  could  not  apply  to  day  trips  and  excur- 
sions ? — No,  it  would  be  the  stage  carriages. 

9674.  In  paragraph  27  of  your  Memorandum  you 
come  to  the  very  important  point  that  there  should 
be  power  to  refuse  sanction  if  the  general  req-uire- 
ments  of  the  route  concerned  are  already  properly 
met ; that  is  to  say,  if  there  is  aheady  a sufficient 
ser-vioe  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pubhc  ? — - 
Yes,  Sir. 

9675.  So  as  to  prevent  what  may  be  termed 
wasteful  competition  ; is  that  your  object  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9676.  And  obstruction  of  the  route  ? — Wasteful 
competition  and  obstruction  on  the  route,  which  we 
submit  has  now  become  a very  serious  matter. 

9677.  In  fact,  your  submission  is  that,  o-wing  to 
■unrestricted  competition,  there  are  on  certain  routes 
more  omnibuses  than  are  really  req'uired  by  the 

• public  ? — We  realise,  of  course,  that  a few  isolated 
members  of  the  pubhc  would  on  odd  occasions  have 
the  benefit  of  the  increased  munber,  but  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  ■wider  aspect  of  the  public 
we  tliink  that  it  would  be  ultimately  in  their  general 
interest  that  there  should  be  some  curtailment. 

9678.  Provided,  of  course,  that  the  public  require- 
ments were  fully  met  ? — Certainly,  Sir,  reasonably 
met. 

9679.  You  suggest  that  the  restrictions  against 
wasteful  competition  should  apply  to  express  ser'vices 
and  everything  else  ? — I think  that  wants  very 
careful  consideration. 

9680.  Now  in  regard  to  licensing  authorities, 
paragraph  29.  You  hold  that  as  Urban  Co'uncils 
of  20,000  inhabitants  and  upwards  are  to  be  licensing 
authorities  under  the  Bill,  certain  R'ural  District 
Councils  ought  to  have  the  same  right  ? — Yes,  we 
say  if  it  is  considered — I want  to  emphasise  that — 
if  it  is  considered  that  an  Urban  District  Council 
ha'ving  a population  of  20,000  is  a suitable  and  proper 
licensmg  authority,  then  a Rural  District  Council 
of  the  same  population  should  also  be  regarded  as  a 
suitable  licensing  authority. 

9681.  Of  course,  you  know — no  doubt  you  have 
followed  the  e'vidence  that  has  been  given  before 
us — that  suggestions  have  been  made  by  various 
people  that  we  should  take  a far  bigger  area,  that 
we  should  take  an  area  bigger  than  even  the  county  ? 
— To  be  perfectly  frank,  and  here  I am  expressing 
my  personal  point  of  view,  I am  very  dubious  whether 
an  Urban  Council  or  any  Council  of  only  20,000 
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inhabitants  is  a suitable  licensing  authority,  but  if 
the  Bill  solenuily  records  them  as  suitable  licensing 
authorities  I submit  that  a Rural  District  Cormcil 
of  the  same  population  should  have  the  same  power. 

9682.  Have  you  considered — you  need  not  answer 
this  question  unless  you  wish  to  do  so — have  you 
considered  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to 
us  for  sweeping  away  the  great  majority  of  licensing 
authorities  and  dividing  the  country  up  into  seven 
or  eight  or  possibly  larger  zones  with  a licensing 
authority  for  the  whole  of  the  area  comprised  in  the 
zone  ? — I have. 

9683.  Would  you  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  it  ? 
I do  not  press  you  on  it  if  you  do  not  wish  to  ? — I do 
not  know  whether  my  personal  opinion  is  likely  to 
be  of  the  slightest  service  to  this  Commission,  but 
for  what  it  is  worth,  I am  bound  to  say  I can  visualise 
the  day  when  such  a scheme  may  be  inevitable,  but 
I am  of  the  view  at  present  that  though  one  may  be 
doubtful  as  to  whether  an  Urban  Authority  of  20,000 
inhabitants  is  suitable  and  one  might  think  it  should 
be  increased,  I do  not  think  that  you  should  suddenly 
jump  to  that  big  extreme  of  haying  six  zones  for  the 
whole  of  the  coimtry.  In  many  counties  I should 
have  thought  the  County  Council  was  a very  suitable 
and  a very  convenient  licensing  authority.  There 
may  be  some  very  small  counties  where  it  makes  the 
hcensing  authority  very  small — -Rutland  is  an  obvious 
case — ^but  as  a general  rule  I should  think  there  was 
no  need  to  go  beyond  the  county,  at  least  at  the 
present  time.  You  will,  however,  notice  that  in 
paragraph  31  of  my  Memorandum  I do  refer  to  the 
possibiUty  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  zoning 
might  be  carried  out  on  a wider  basis.  All  we  submit 
at  this  early  stage  of  these  dehberations  is  that  any 
such  authority  should  be  thoroughly  representative 
of  all  the  local  authorities  concerned. 

9684.  In  regard  to  making  representations  to  the 
licensing  authorities,  whatever  they  may  be,  you  say 
that  all  local  authorities  should  be  able  to  make  direct 
representations  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9685.  I want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  all  local 
authorities.  Do  you  include  the  parish  councils  ?— 
No,  I should  have  made  that  qualification.  I mean 
aU  Rural  and  all  Urban  Councils,  because  after  they 
have  been  reconstructed  imder  the  recent  Act  I do 
think  they  ought  to  have  power  to  make  direct 
representation  in  all  such  cases. 

9686.  To  the  licensing  authority  ? — To  the  licensing 
authority,  and  I would  also  like  to  add  that,  where  the 
County  Council  is  the  licensing  authority,  I do  think 
it  is  a matter  for  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
ideal  would  not  be  to  have  a committee  of  the  County 
Council  with  a representative  from  each  Rural  and 
Urban  Council  in  that  county,  so  as  to  make,  if 
necessary,  a joint  committee. 

9687.  A County  Borough  is  in  any  case  a licensing 
authority  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9688.  Then  you  think  there  should  be  special 
quarterly  or  half-yearly  motor  licensing  meetings, 
just  as  you  have  special  meetings  of  the  Justices  for 
licensing  public  houses  ? — ^I  think  that  the  procedure 
for  licensing  motor  vehicles  might  be  done  on  a similar 
basis  with,  say,  quarterly  or  half-yearly  meetings. 
The  advantage  of  that  course  is  that  the  public  and 
the  local  authorities  and  aU  concerned  know  precisely 
the  time  and  the  occasion  when  these  matters  are 
going  to  be  considered. 

9689.  Zoning  we  have  spoken  about.  Backing  of 
licences ; paragraph  32 ; what  is  your  suggestion 
there  ? You  say  the  proposals  in  the  draft  Bill 
require  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
long-distance  concerns  ? — As  I read  the  Bill,  all 
licensing  authorities  through  whose  areas  a long- 
distance vehicle  may  pass  have  a right  to  require 
the  licence  to  be  backed  by  them.  I would  suggest 
that  vehicles  using,  say.  Class  I roads,  which  do  not 
take  up  or  set  down  in  the  particular  area,  should  be 
excepted. 


9690.  Now  in  regard  to  compulsory  msurance, 
paragraph  33,  you  are  in  favour  of  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  compulsory  insurance 
of  public  service  vehicles  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9691.  But  there  is  a qualification  to  which  you 
raise  some  objection  ? — -Yes,  Sir.  The  objection  is  to 
Clause  61  (1)  of  the  Bill,  which  uses  the  words  “ unless 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  or  proposed  transferee  is 
otherwise  in  such  a financial  position  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  all  such  claims  ”. 

9692.  You  think  that  is  rather  dangerous  ? — Very 
dangerous,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  wrong 
in  principle  to  have  that  exception.  The  only  exception 
we  make  to  that  is  in  the  case  of  a big  combine  which 
can  prove  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  that  they  have 
an  independent  pooling  arrangement  or  fund  of  their 
own,  which  is  quite  adequate.  In  a case  of  that  sort 
some  modification  might  be  made. 

9693.  Now  in  regard  to  private  vehicles,  you  are 
doubtful  whether  compulsory  insurance  can  be 
enforced  ? — This  again  is  very  largely  a matter  of 
personal  opinion  as  far  as  our  executive  is  concerned, 
and  I personally  am  not  at  all  clear  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  compulsory  insurance  for  private  cars. 

9694.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about 
this,  and  there  seem  to  be  many  practical  difficulties  ? 
— ^I  have  carefully  considered,  as  far  as  I am  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  those  difficulties,  and  I do  think 
they  are  very  serious  and  that  there  are  objections  of 
principle  as  well. 

9695.  You  say  in  paragraph  35  that  insurance 
policies  of  this  nature  do  not  ensure  compensation  for 
an  accident,  but  only  constitute  an  indemnity  against 
claims  made  against  the  driver  who  may  be  held  to  be 
responsible  for  the  accident.  That  is  as  far  as  they 
go  ? — ^Yes. 

9696.  And  I do  not  think  that  is  generally  under- 
stood ? — ^It  is  frequently  overlooked  when  advancing 
cases  of  hardship,  because  sometimes  the  most  serious 
cases  of  hardship  arise  where  no  normal  form  of 
insurance  policy  would  be  of  any  avail. 

9697.  In  paragraph  36  you  speak  about  appeals  to 
the  Minister  under  Clause  73  (1)  (o)  of  the  draft  Bill. 
You  say  you  are  not  clear  what  local  authorities  have 
a right  of  appeal  ; what  is  the  point  there  ? — Clause 
73  (1)  (o)  gives  to  a local  authority  which  has  opposed 
the  grant  or  renewal  of  a road  service  licence  a right 
of  appeal  to  the  Minister.  In  the  first  place,  we  point 
out  that  that  sub-clause  makes  no  reference  to  a local 
authority  which  has  disagreed  with  any  of  the  con- 
ditions, and  I am  not  clear  personally  from  a perusal 
of  the  Bill  exactly  what  particular  local  authorities  are 
meant. 

9698.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — -That  rather  gives 
added  justification  to  our  suggestion  that  all  local 
authorities,  other  than,  of  course,  parish  councils, 
should  have  a direct  locus  standi  in  re.speot  of  the 
licensing  authority,  making  representations  to  the 
licensing  authority  in  regard  to  projected  licences. 

9699.  Either  grant  or  renewal  ? — That  is  right. 

9700.  You  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
Rural  District  Coimcils  have  a detoite  locus  standi  ? — 
And  Urban. 

9701.  Then  in  paragraph  37  you  refer  again  to 
wasteful  competition.  You  think  that  the  operators 
of  existing  concerns  should  also  be  entitled  to  a 
locus  standi  ? — do.  . It  seems  to  me  very  unfair 
that  they  have  not. 

9702.  Then  you  suggest  the  insertion  of  certain 
additional  Clauses  in  the  Bill.  I do  not  know  that  I 
need  take  you  through  all  of  these,  but  perhaps  if 
there  are  any  to  which  you  wish  to  call  special  attention 
you  will  do  so  now.  They  are  all  set  out  quite  clearly  ? 
— I do  think  that  the'  time  has  come  when  the 
serious  danger  arising  from  headlights  should  be  very 
definitely  tackled. 

9703.  You  mean  the  dazzle  ? — -Yes,  Sir.  After  all, 
the  present  anomaly  is  that  an  appreciable  number 
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of  motor  car  manufacturers  regard  anti-dazzle  devices 
Bs  a normal  part  of  the  equipment  of  their  oars, 
yet  even  to-day  some  very  expensive  cars  are  turned 
out  without  any  such  provision  at  all,  and  they  are 
comparatively  rare  in  the  case  of  those  motor  vehicles 
carrying  goods  that  have  powerful  lights.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  they  have  anti-dazzle  devices. 

9704.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  best  plan,  dipping 
the  lights  ? I think  it  is  generally  agreed  that  blacking 
out  is  very  wrong  ? — Dipping  or  swivelling. 

9705.  Turning  to  the  left  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9706.  You  think  that  that  should  be  compulsory  in 
the  case  of  all  strong  headhghts  ? — Yes.  Of  course, 
one  realises  that  when  you  have  once  made  a regula- 
tion with  respect  to  such  devices  you  would  have  to 
compel  people  to  use  them. 

9707.  And  that  is  not  always  so  easy  ? — No,  Sir. 

9708.  In  paragraph  38  (/)  you  refer  to  petrol 
pumps.  They  have  in  some  oases  been  erected  on 
the  highway  itself,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 

9709.  There  is  power  to  remove  them.  I know  in 
my  own  County  we  have  issued  an  order  that  they 
have  all  got  to  be  put  back.  You  suggest  rather  more 
than  that,  that  they  should  stand  well  back  from 
the  highway  ? — Yes,  Sir.  Our  view  is  that  there 
should  be  specific  control  over  the  erection  of  petrol 
pumps,  even  as  regards  their  situation  on  private 
property.  After  all,  it  is  only  analogous  to  the  fairly 
wide  powers  under  the  building  bye-laws. 

9710.  Your  object  is  that  obstruction  should  not 
be  caused  by  cars  standing  in  the  road  near  pumps 
that  are  on  the  very  edge  of  private  property  ? — ■ 
Yes,  Sir.  I will  take  a concrete  case.  I know  of 
one  authority  that  has  moved  two  petrol  pumps 
from  the  kerb  edge  and  they  have  been  put  back 
by  the  owner  to  the  extreme  edge  of  his  property. 
It  is  a wide  road  and  imder  the  old  regime  there  was 
infinitely  less  obstruction  than  there  is  to-day, 
because  now  they  are  obstructing  the  footpath  as 
well.  You  still  have  the  cars  standing  in  the  road, 
and  you  have  a long  pipe  over  the  footpath  which 
is  a nuisance  to  people  using  the  footpath . 

9711.  Would  you  also  suggest  there  should  be 
regulations  as  to  the  colour  of  petrol  pumps  ? — 
When  once  the  legislature  has  admitted  the  principle 
that  there  shall  be  some  reasonable  control  of  pubhc 
advertisements  I think  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  con- 
sider that.  I would  also  like  to  emphasise  the  question 
of  the  hard  glassy  surface  of  some  of  our  roads. 
In  the  country  districts  these  surfaces  are  a serious 
handicap  to  the  agricultural  community,  and  of 
course  the  danger  of  skidding  to  motorists  is  a very 
grave  matter. 

9712.  You  mean  from  the  point  of  view  of  horses  ? 
It  is  impossible  for  a horse  to  be  ridden  or  driven  on 
them  ? — It  is  and  it  is  rumecessary.  It  is  unfair 
to  the  horse  and  unfair  to  the  motorist,  because  the 
motorist  is  more  liable  to  skid  as  he  cannot  get 
a grip  either. 

9713.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a circular 
which  has  been  sent  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
to  all  surveyors  and  engineers  of  local  authorities 
with  reference  to  what  is  called  slippery  road  surfaces  ? 
■ — Yes,  Sir. 

9714.  Therefore  something  is  being  done  in  that 
direction  ? — I was  told  personally  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  eighteen  months  ago,  as  long  ago  as 
that,  that  representations  had  been  made,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  road  that  are  very  dangerous 
and  have  very  glassy  smfaces. 

9715.  Your  view  is  that  the  policy  of  road  con- 
struction has  got  to  be  reconsidered  altogether, 
having  regard  to  the  great  increase  of  mechanical 
transport  ? — Yes. 

9716.  You  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  matter  or 
into  the  question  of  the  administration  of  the  Road 
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Fund  at  this  stage  ? — The  Road  Fund  was  such  a 
thorny  point  in  our  deliberations  for  a long  time 
that  I do  not  know  that  any  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  discussing  it  at  the  moment. 

9717.  Your  conclusion  is,  I imderstand,  that  an 
Act  modelled  on  this  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  would 
effect  a great  improvement,  but  you  think  we  should 
be  careful  that  the  Ministry  is  not  given  too  much 
power  to  legislate  xmduly  ? — Yes. 

9718.  {Major  Salmon)  : I imderstand  you  feel 

that  Rural  District  Councils  should  have  the  right 
of  deciding  which  roads  should  be  closed  to  heavy 
traffic  ? — No,  Sir.  I do  not  suggest  that  they  should 
be  the  body  who  should  finally  determine  such  a 
responsible  matter  as  that,  but  the  present  position 
is  that  only  a County  Council  can  make  an  appli- 
cation for  an  Order  for  a road  to  be  closed,  and  we 
suggest  that  Rural  District  Councils  should  also  be 
empowered  to  apply  to  the  Minister  for  an  Order. 

9719.  At  the  present  time  that  applies  only  to 
passenger-carrying  traffic  so  far  as  restriction  of 
roads  is  concerned  ? — No,  Sir.  When  once  the 
Minister  makes  an  Order  under  the  Roads  Act  of 
1920  it  restricts  that  particular  road  to  vehicles  of  a 
certain  size  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  carrying 
passengers  or  goods.  In  the  case  of  passenger 
vehicles  the  restriction  is  sometimes  based  on  weight 
plus  so  many  passengers. 

9720.  But  it  only  refers  to  motor  vehicles  ? — 
That  is  all. 

9721.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  it  should  apply 
to  all  classes  of  vehicles,  or  do  you  still  only  want  it 
to  apply  to  motor  vehicles  ? — In  practice  it  is  the  big 
motor  vehicle  that  creates  the  necessity  for  considering 
the  matter.  After  all,  the  horse  vehicle  does  not, 
speaking  generally,  because  even  if  the  horse  vehicle 
is  big  it  is  slow  and  comparatively  hght. 

9722.  As  a matter  of  practice  do  you  know  of 
many  roads  that  have  been  closed  to  traffic  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Section  ? — Yes,  quite  a number 
in  my  own  County,  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
There  are  probably  a dozen  or  twenty  stretches  of 
road  in  different  parts  of  the  County  that  are  barred 
to  vehicles  over  a certain  size  or  weight  or  carrying 
more  than  a specified  number  of  passengers.  In 
my  own  town,  Beverley,  half  of  the  main  thorough- 
fare is  barred  absolutely  to  heavy  traffic  by  means  of  a 
special  Order  imder  the  Roads  Act  of  1920. 

9723.  On  what  ground  is  it  barred  ? — On  the  groimd 
that  the  road  is  so  narrow.  It  is  not  at  all  mroommon 
to  find  in  the  old  coimtry  towns  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  that  the  road  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  positively 
dangerous  to  have  big  weighty  vehicles  passing 
rmrestriotedly  in  both  directions. 

9724.  It  is  only  restricted  so  far  as  one  direction 
is  concerned  ? — ^In  this  case  it  is  as  regards  both 
directions. 

9725.  Does  it  apply  solely  to  passenger -carrjdng 
traffic  or  also  to  ordinary  motor  traffic  ? — The 
restriction  is  in  respect  of  weight.  No  vehicle  over  a 
certain  weight  and  no  vehicle  carrying  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  passengers  can  use  the  road. 

9726.  You  desire  Rural  District  Councils  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  application  to  the  Ministry  for  such 
an  Order  after  a public  inquiry  ? — ^Yes. 

9727.  You  agree  there  should  be  a public  inquiry  in 
every  case  ? — ^Yes,  Sir.  In  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
this  particular  power  is  concerned  we,  as  an  Executive, 
go  further  than  that  and  say  there  should  be  a general 
restriction  by  means  of  a general  Order  by  the 
Minister  in  respect  of  unclassified  roads  when  you  have 
once  got  vehicles  above  a certain  weight  and  a certain 
size. 

9728.  That  you  should  have  given  to  you  a blank 
cheque  and  fill  it  in  ? — Oh  no.  Sir.  That  the  Minister, 
by  Regulation,  should  differentiate  between  different 
classes  of  vehicles  and  their  user  of  classified  roads 
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on  the  one  hand  and  unolassifled  roads  on  the  other. 
That  is  why  I mentioned  the  analogous  case  of  the 
weak  bridge.  There  are  oases  in  London  where, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  a weak  bridge  that  will  not 
carry  heavy  weights,  omnibuses  either  have  to  go 
some  alternative  way  or  else  the  size  of  the  omnibus 
has  to  be  restricted.  Possibly  those  bridges  will  only 
take  a single-decker  bus.  Nobody  has  ever  complained 
of  that.  Nobody  has  ever  suggested  it  is  an  unreason- 
able curtailment  of  public  rights  because  you  limit 
the  weight  of  vehicles  using  bridges,  and  we  say  that 
the  time  has  come  when  you  ought  to  have  some  kind 
of  limit  of  the  weight  and  the  size  of  the  velhcles 
which  use  unclassified  roads,  because  the  unclassified 
roads  will  now  aU  be  taken  over  by  the  County.  This 
is  the  difficulty  that  confronts  County  Councils 
after  April  1st  of  next  year.  They  will  take  over  all 
classified  and  unclassified  roads  in  the  County. 
In  order  to  be  classified  and  to  get  the  grant,  the  road 
has  probably  had  to  be  made  up  with  strong  foim- 
dations.  It  may  have  to  be  treated  with  tar -mac  and 
made  of  a certain  width  to  carry  heavy  traffic.  For 
the  rmclassified  roads  to  be  made  up  to  that  standard, 
the  burden  on  the  community  would  be  so  colossal 
that  it  cannot  be  contemplated  for  another  generation 
on  any  very  big  scale,  and  in  the  meantune  we  say 
there  ought  to  be  a fundamental  recognition  of  that 
very  material  difference. 

9729.  MTiat  I want  to  be  quite  clear  about  is  this. 
With  regard  to  the  -unclassified  road,  would  you  pro- 
hibit traffic  going  either  way  or  would  you  only  make 
it  a one-way  thoroughfare  ; that  is  to  say,  that  the 
traffic  should  not  go  in  both  directions  but  only  one 
way  so  as  not  to  have  so  much  weight  on  the  road  ? 

In  so  far  as  the  objection  arises  from  the  abnormally 
heavy  weight  on  a kind  of  road  which  is  unsuited  to 
carry  it,  that  objection  would  cover  traffic  going 
either  way,  but  in  so  far  as  the  objection  or  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  narro-wness  of  the  road  that 
difficulty  might  be  got  over  if  one-way  traffic  was 
instituted. 

9730.  You  are  going  to  introduce  by  your  suggestion 
a new  principle  so  far  as  highways  are  concerned  ?— 
A new  principle,  certainly,  but  one  that  the  Bill 
itself  contemplates.  The  Bill  itself  says  that  when 
considering  road  service  licences  licensing  authorities 
may  have  regard  to  the  routes  to  be  taken.  What  is 
going  to  be  the  practical  effect  of  that  ? Imagine 
that  this  Commission,  if  I may  say  so,  was  sitting 
to-day  as  a licensing  authority  and  -was  being  pressed 
to  consider  a certain  road  as  suitable  for  a heavy 
motor  bus  ser-vice.  Would  it  not  be  material,  in  so 
far  as  the  Act  expects  you  to  have  regard  to  routes, 
for  you  to  consider  whether  that  road  is  made  up  to 
classified  strength  or  whether  it  is  an  adequate 
ividth  ? The  practical  effect  of  that  would  be  that 
you  would  grant  a licence  confining  the  service  to 
certain  roads,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  you 
are  going  to  prohibit  them  from  using  other  roads 
because  they  are  too  narrow,  or  inadequate,  or  not 
strong  enough.  Therefore,  the  Bill  presupposes 
that. 

9731.  You  are  now  introducing  a new  element. 
It  is  only  provided  in  the  proposed  Bill  so  far  as 
passenger-carryhig  traffic  is  concerned.  You  are 
suggesting  the  addition  of  goods  traffic  ? — Yes,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  restriction  as  regards  heavy 
lorries  using  imclassified  roads. 

9732.  That  is  the  new  proposition  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  ? — Yes.  That  restriction  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  enforced  by  the  licensing  authority.  It 
might  have  to  be  done  by  a general  Regulation  made 
by  the-  Minister. 

9733.  A general  Regulation  laying  do-wn  certain 
principles  ? — Certainly. 

9734.  And  the  Rural  Council  deciding  how  they 
should  be  applied  -mthin  those  principles ; what  roads 
should  be  restricted  if  they  came  -within  those 
principles  ? — ^My  cwn  view  is  that  the  allocation 


would  have  to  be  based  upon  the  general  principle  of 
classified  roads  on  the  one  hand  and  unclassified 
roads  on  the  other. 


9735.  This  is  what  strikes  me.  Can  you  imagine 
this  happening  ? You  may  get  a lax  Rm-al  Council 
who  have  not'  spent  money  on  maintaining  a road  and 
keeping  or  bringing  it  up-to-date.  They  might  think 
the  simplest  thing  would  be  to  take  advantage  of 
their  power  of  prohibiting  lorries  over  a certain  weight 
from  going  along  that  road  because  the  road  will  not 
stand  the  weight,  and  they  would  be  within  their 
rights  in  doing  so  ? — -No,  Sir,  because  after  April  1st, 
1930,  Rural  District  Councils  -wnll  not  be  highway 
authorities.  It  wiU  be  the  County  Councils.  There 
might  have  to  be  some  requirement  whereby  the 
Minister  could  call  upon  a County  Comicil  to  do  the 
necessary  work  to  enable  an  unclassified  road 
to  be  transferred  from  that  category  to  the  other 
category. 

9736.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  done  ? — 
Certainly. 

9737.  Have  you  given  any  thought  as  to  the 
additional  cost  involved  to  transport,  due  to  the 
greater  distance  it  would  have  to  travel  ? — ^I  have 
considered  this  question  on  behalf  of  our  Executive 
for  a very  long  time,  and  my  impression  is  that  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  really  heavy  trans- 
port would  not  be  seriously  affected  if  it  were  to  be 
confined  to  classified  roads,  bearing  in  mind  that 
classified  roads  would  include  not  only  Class  I Roads 
but  would  also  include  Class  II  Roads.  It  would 
only  eliminate  the  unclassified  roads,  which  are 
frequently  totally  unsuitable  by  reason  of  their  con- 
struction to  carry  these  abnormally  heavy  weights. 


9738.  I suppose  the  loads  that  would  be  carried 
by  hea-vy  lorries  laden  with  farm  produce  or  furniture 
removal  vans  would  bring  them  within  the  weights 
yoir  have  in  your  mmd  ? — Even  now.  Sir,  an  Order 
made  by  the  Minister  under  the  Roads  Act  restricting 
heavy  vehicles  is  always  rnade  subject  to  the  proviso 
that  a heavy  vehicle  desiring  to  use  a road  to  supply 
people  adjacent  to  that  road  is  excepted,  so  that  of 
course  there  would  have  to  be  protection  for  the 
local  residents  who  wanted  a vehicle  to  go  to  a 
particular  place.  It  would  merely  eliminate  the 
through  traffic  which  wanted  to  take  a short  cut 
and  save  a mile  or  so.  As  this  is  such  an  important 
question,  do  you  mind  if  I give  you  an  u^taiice  of 
what  can  happen  to-day  ? You  can  get  half  a dozen 
very  heavy  transports  going  along  a classified  road 
and  they  may  come  across  a bit  of  that  road  that  is 
not  in  very  good  repair.  They  may  meet  somebody 
who  tells  them  that  there  is  a short  cut  whereby  by 
going  through  two  villages  they  can  get  out  ot  me 
way  of  the  piece  of  road  that  possibly  is  undergoing 
reconstruction  or  in  some  other  way  is  not  particular  y 
suitable.  Perhaps  in  the  middle  of  winter  -with  snow 
on  the  ground  they  can  go  along  an  unclassified  road, 
and  those  six  vehicles  in  that  one  run  can  do  hundreds 
of  pounds  worth  of  damage  to  those  unclassified 
roads.  They  absolutely  cut  them  to  '^ite  3™!  y 
because  those  roads  have  no  foundation  They  aie 
only  water-bound  roads.  Nobody  can  ^ft  a 

and  there  is  no  power  to  stop  them  doing  tha  . 
submit  that  that  is  gravely  wrong. 

9739.  More  especially  now  that  motor  traffic  is 

becoming  so  great  ? — So  great  and  so  heavy  ^ 

fast.  It  is  not  merely  a question  of  weigh  . 
question  of  speed  plus  weight. 

9740.  In  paragraph  12  of  your 

refer  to  trailers.  I presume  you  woffid  not  ] 
to  three  trailers  if  they  were  unloaded.  It  is  omy 
trailers  loaded  that  you  are  ohl.eefmg  to  . 
main  objection  is  frankly  to  trailers  loadeffi^J^t 
there  is  an  objection  to  trailers  ’ i-ailers 

the  moment  you  get  a vehicle  wi  other 

behind  it  on  a small  country  lane  it  is  uufa“ 
people  who  wish  to  overtake  that  traffic  and 
road,  and  it  can  even  become  unsafe  for  cycli 
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9741.  Therefore  your  view  is  that  although  present 
regulations  will  permit  up  to  three  trailers  you  would 
curtail  that  in  the  future  ? — Yes. 

9742.  Generally  throughout  the  country  ? — Yes. 

9743.  Not  having  any  regard,  I suppose,  to  the 
likely  extra  cost  of  commodities  that  would  be 
entailed  for  transport  purposes  ? — It  was  because  of 
the  recognition  in  my  mind  of  the  question  of  cost, 
that  I emphasised  that  this  Bill  itself  provides  that 
if  you  do  have  trailers  you  shall  put  an  extra  man 
on  each  trailer,  so  that  every  commercial  dealer  who 
puts  an  extra  trailer  on  has  to  have  an  extra  man  to 
stay  with  it.  Therefore  the  question  of  economy  in 
the  light  of  that  additional  responsibility  is  not  so 
serious  as  might  otherwise  appear  to  be  the  case. 
What  we  say  is  that  after  a certain  time,  if  necessary, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  use  the  railways.  If  the 
railways  are  there  they  must  be  used. 

9744.  In  paragraph  14  you  say  that  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  Bill  with  regard  to  false  declarations, 
and  that  something  should  be  inserted  to  deal  with 
that.  If  you  will  refer  to  Clause  85  of  the  Bill  I think 
you  will  find  that  the  very  point  you  have  referred 
to  is  dealt  with.  It  says  “ If  any  person  .... 
knowingly  makes  a false  statement,  he  shall  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a fine  . . .”.  Do  you 
want  more  than  that  ? — If  the  draftsman  of  the  Bill 
is  satisfied  we  shall  be  quite  satisfied,  but  we  still 
thuik  it  merits  reconsideration  from  the  drafting 
point  of  view. 

9745.  Had  you  observed  Clause  85  when  you 
suggested  this  ? — No,  Sir,  I had  not. 

9746.  You  suggest  in  paragraph  27  that  there 
should  also  be  definite  power  to  refuse  sanction,  if 
the  general  requirements  of  the  route  concerned  are 
already  properly  met.  Do  you  refer  to  the  rights  of 
the  Rural  Councils  or  the  licensing  authorities  ? — The 
licensing  authorities. 

9747.  I am  afraid  yovu-  suggestion  of  having  re- 
presentation on  the  different  licensing  authorities  is 
going  to  mean  a very  large  number  of  members  ? — No, 
Sir.  Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Section 
in  the  new  Act  will  be  operated  by  County  Councils. 
All  County  Coimcils  are  required  imder  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929,  to  submit  wdthin  a compara- 
tively short  time  a scheme  for  the  re-construction  of 
all  county  districts,  and  if  there  is  a very  material 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  county  districts  we 
suggest  that  to  allow  each  new  county  district  to  have 
one  representative  on  a joint  county  committee  for 
licensing  purposes  woiild  not  be  uiu’easonable.  Take 
the  case  of  licensed  houses  to-day.  It  is  not  unusual 
even  m a comparatively  small  area  to  have  a very 
large  munber  of  licenshig  justices,  and  nobody 
liitherto  has  suggested  that  it  is  in  any  way  undesirable. 
Tins  is  a matter  of  important  public  interest.  You 
are  dealing  with  a monopoly,  and  it  seems  to  me  if 
you  are  going  to  have  the  Coimty  Comicil  operating 
and  curtailing  or  imposing  restrictions  over  a large 
area  you  want  them  to  be  very  fully  representative 
of  all  the  local  authorities. 

9748.  If  I may  say  so,  from  personal  knowledge  > 
the  present  method  of  licensing  and  the  number  of 
justices  is  so  large  that  I do  not  think  it  is  good 
policy  to  follow  their  example  ? — ^No,  Sir.  But  -under 
any  Act  which  is  passed  a licensing  authority  pre- 
sumably will  represent  a bigger  body  than  the 
existing  licensing  authority  to-day. 

9749.  Quite.  Turning  to  paragraph  38  (/),  do  I 
understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  petrol  pump  should 
be  erected  behind  the  recognised  buildmg  line  ?- — At 
present  the  County  Councils  have  defined  the  building 
line  ; do  you  suggest  the  local  authorities  should  have 
power  to  insist  upon  the  owner  of  that  property  erecting 
his  petrol  pump  behind  that  defined  buildmg  line  ? — ^I 
do  not.  Sir.  Where  there  is  a building  line  defined  in 
those  oases  there  would  be  no  objection  sometimes 
to  it,  but  in  fact  you  need  not  go  as  far  back  as  that 
or  anything  like  it  in  practice. 

(34491  M) 


9750.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : In  paragraph  27  of  your 
Memorandum  you  refer  to  the  desirability  of  creating 
what  is  practically  a monopoly  on  a route  if  the 
existing  service  is  adequate.  That,  of  coirrse,  would 
increase  very  greatly  the  good-will  of  the  existing 
service  ? — ^It  would. 

9751.  And  create  what  might  be  termed  a monopoly 
value  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  that  tendency. 

9752.  Have  you  considered  how  you  would  deal 
"with  that  ? — Y^ell,  after  all,  if  you  once  admit  the 
principle  that  motor  omnibuses  are  not  to  use  the 
highways  without  being  licensed,  it  seems  to  me  not 
to  carry  that  principle  to  any  unreasonable  degree  to 
say  that  if  a highway  is  adequately  met  there  is  no 
reason  why  that  prerogative,  that  licence,  should 
operate. 

9753.  And  sho-uld  have  a certain  money  value  ? — I 
suppose  it  would  have  that  effect. 

9754.  Would  you  suggest  it  might  be  transferable  ? 
— ^Well,  frankly,  I have  not  reaUy  had  time  to  for- 
mulate in  my  o-wn  mind  the  way  in  which  you  would 
deal  "with  that  matter. 

9756.  I wondered  if  you  had  considered  it,  because 
you  agree  it  is  a difficult  point  ? — ^I  do. 

9756.  (Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : Mr.  Hobson,  on  the 
point  of  closing  roads  to  hea-vy  traffic  which  Major 
Salmon  has  been  asking  you  about,  I suppose  you 
think  a great  part  of  that  problem  is  due  to  the 
breaking  up  of  some  of  these  by-roads  by  the  hea-vy 
traffic  that  goes  over  them  ? — ^Yes. 

9757.  Do  you  feel,  if  these  powers  were  granted, 
that  certain  rural  mterests  would  have  sufficient 
protection  ? To-day  agriculturists  use  hea-vy 
motor  traffic.  If  you  take  an  area  around  a sugar 
beet  factory  where  a great  quantity  of  the  beet  is 
carried  by  road,  I know  it  has  the  effect  of  breaking 
the  road  up  because  I have  seen  it ; but  how  would 
you  meet  a condition  of  that  sort  ? — ^I  submit  it 
would  be  no  hardship  to  the  agricultural  community 
if  there  were  a general  limitation  by  the  Minister,  for 
this  reason,  that  that  would  only  prohibit  vehicles 
over  a certain  weight  using  tha-t  unclassified  road, 
and  the  farmer  would  merely  have  to  see  that  the 
person  transportmg  his  beet  used  a lighter  type  of 
transport  of  such  a natm-e  as  would  be  permitted  by 
the  Regulations.  It  would  be  no  hardship,  because 
after  all  it  is  the  County  rate-payer — and  the 
rural  rate-payer  is  of  course  a County  rate-payer 
as  well — who  has  got  to  make  tliis  damage  good. 

9758.  You  think  there  should  be  some  restriction 
m that  way  even  in  the  case  I have  quoted  ? — I 
think  so.  I do  not  think  from  an  agricultmal  point 
of  view — and  I am  very  familiar  with  it — that  it 
would  be  any  hardship. 

9769.  You  know  that  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
get  these  commodities  away  expeditiously  ? — I do. 
It  would  not  prohibit  the  lighter  type  of  motor 
transport  at  all.  It  wo-uld  merely  bar  the  abnormally 
hea-vy  ones. 

9760.  In  regard  to  compulsory  insurance,  I under- 
stand you  are  rather  objecting  to  that  so  far  as  private 
oars  are  concerned  ? — May  I put  it  in  another 
way  ? At  present  we  have  no  form  of  compulsory 
insurance  and  rmtil  I can  be  clear  m my  own  mind 
that  you  ought  to  compel  the  private  o-wner  to  have 
compulsory  insmanoe,  I do  not  think  that  the  onus 
of  proof  has  been  discharged,  if  you  follow  what  I 
mean.  I cannot  see  myself  that  the  case  is  strong 
enough  at  the  moment  to  compel  the  private  o-wner 
to  insure. 

9761.  You  would  have  it  on  the  passenger-carrying 
vehicles  ? — I would,  because  to  some  degree  you  are 
grairting  the  operators  a qualified  monopoly. 

9762.  What  difference  is  there  in  principle  between 
the  two  classes  of  vehicles  to  the  third  party  who 
may  be  injmed,  which  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
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insurance  ? — Well,  frankly,  it  is  hard  to  say  as  to 
what  percentage  of  accidents  would  be  due  to 
vehicles  of  that  type  as  compared  with  the  private 
vehicles,  hut  after  all  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
private  owners  are  insured,  and  the  practical  effect 
would  be  merely  to  translate  the  position  from  having 
the  majority  insured  to  saying  that  so  far  as  that 
class  of  vehicle  is  concerned  they  are  all  to  be  insured. 

9763.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  a very  big 
majority  of  the  private  car  owners  are  insured  against 
thu'd-party  risks  ? — ^No,  I should  not  say  the  big 
majority,  but  the  majority,  I do  not  Imow.  I may 
be  wrong.  In  any  case  it  has  no  value,  because  if 
I am  wrong,  I am  wrong.  I should  have  thought 
that  the  majority  of  private  owners  are  insrtred. 

9764.  [Chairman]  : We  have  had  evidence  on  this 
point  ? — I am  obviously  not  the  Witness  to  help 
you  on  that. 

9765.  [Mr.  Smith)  : If  90  per  cent,  did  insure 
could  it  not  be  reasonably  interpreted  that  they 
would  be  what  might  be  called  the  decent  people  ? 
Having  regard  to  the  large  number  of  accidents  that 
take  place  should  these  others  be  allowed  to  run 
risks  and  carry  risks  to  other  people,  as  if  damages 
are  awarded  against  them,  they  are  rmable  to  meet 
the  claim  ? — Is  not  this  another  way  of  looking  at  it  ? 
I,  as  a member  of  the  pubhc,  must  be  prepared  to 
realise  that  I must  go  about  the  streets  knowing  that 
I cannot  be  insured  against  everything.  It  may  be 
an  ideal,  it  may  be  at  the  same  time  that  I look  at 
it  from  that  point  of  view  at  the  moment,  that  I may 
be  entitled  to  expect  it,  but  I do  not  expect  it,  and 
I do  not  know  that  the  principle  is  so  clear  that  the 
present  requirements  demand  that  you  should  compel 
the  private  owner  through  the  medium  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  do  something  like  that.  It  seems  to  be 
something  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  on  which 
the  whole  constitution  is  built  up. 

9766.  Is  that  the  main  or  the  only  difficulty  you 
see  in  compulsory  insurance  ? — There  are  other 
difficulties.  I may  be  wrong,  but  if  you  had  com- 
pulsory insurance  I can  see  in  my  own  mind  a form 
of  State  insurance  coming  along  very  quickly — I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  necessarily  condemned  because 
it  is  State  insurance — but  at  the  present  moment 
we  as  an  Executive  are  not  prepared  to  say  it  is 
necessary  in  this  direction. 

9767.  Your  organisation  would  not  go  as  far  as 
that  ? — I do  not  think  so  at  the  moment. 

9768.  But  you  would  agree  that  it  is  a very  big 
hardship  to  an  individual  who  may  be  seriously 
injured  by  a motor  car  through  the  fault  of  the  driver, 
to  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  getting  re^onable 
recompense  to  which  the  law  says  he  is  entitled  ? — 
It  might  certainly  be  an  individual  hardship,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  just  as  much  a hardship 
from  the  point  of  view  of  that  man’s  family  if  he 
had  contributed  to  the  accident  himself,  and  because 
of  the  principle  of  contributory  negligence  there 
should  be  no  legal  claim.  You  are  still  going  to 
have  hardship  in  the  family. 

9769.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  cases  where  there 
is  negligence — -and  there  are  a number  of  them — 
where  the  Court  has  decided  in  favoui'  of  damages 
for  the  injury  received,  and  not  one  farthing  can  be 
recovered.  Is  that  a fair  position  for  an  injured 
partv  to  find  himself  in,  especially  having  regard  to 
the  large  number  of  motor  accidents  that  take  place 
and  which  must  contain  a fair  proportion  of  culpable 
negligence  ? How  are  you  going  to  protect  individuals 
unless  you  have  compulsory  insurance  ? — Well,  I 
recognise  that  difficulty,  but  here  again  of  course 
that  is  a thing  on  which  I could  not  possibly  purport 
to  speak  for  an  Executive  of  24  men,  because  it  is 
a question  of  degree,  and  my  own  personal  inclination 
is  to  sjrmpathise  with  those  obvious  oases  of  hardship . 

9770.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : I realise  you  are  not 

the  Witness  to  go  into  detail  in  relation  to  this,  but 
with  regard  to  what  you  have  been  saying,  can  you 


visualise  the  case  of  two  young  men  larking  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  one  of  whom  pushes  the  other  in 
front  of  an  oncoming  motor  car  ? The  approaching 
driver  instinctively  turns  to  avoid  him,  and  Icnocks 
down  a woman  who  is  waiting  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  to  allow  the  motor  car  to  pass.  She  is  injured 
and  suffers  loss.  That  is  clearly  the  fault  of  the  boy 
who  is  larking  and  she  cannot  recover  under  any 
scheme  of  insurance  on  the  motor  car  . She  could 
only  recover  if  all  pedestrians  were  insured  ? — I agree. 

9771.  If  you  compel  insurance  by  the  driver  you 
make  a differentiation  ? — I quite  agree. 

9772.  I also  understood  you  to  say  that  the  system 
of  compelling  people  to  do  anything — in  this  case, 
insurance — was  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which 
our  national  life  had  been  built  up  ? — I do  not  want 
to  wander  into  depths  or  heights,  as  you  care  to  call 
them,  of  that  kind,  but  in  general  I do  have  the 
feeling  that  that  is  something  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

9773.  A few  moments  ago  you  said  that  in  certain 
cases  people  must  be  prepared  to  use  the  railways  ? — 
Yes. 

9774.  That  is  compulsion  ? — Or  should. 

9775.  I am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  if  anybody 
drives  a motor  car  or  a vehicle  carrying  produce  or 
passengers  from  one  place  to  another,  he  does  so  in 
response  to  a public  need,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
those  oases  makes  up  the  road  transport  of  the  country. 
Whenever  you  interfere  with  that  process  you  are 
adversely  affecting  the  public  needs  ? — But  is  not 
the  answer  that  you  have  on  the  one  hand  a public 
need,  which  I concede,  which  has  got  to  be  satisfied, 
but  you  have  also  a public  need  to  see  that  that 
interest  is  satisfied  with  due  regard  to  public  con- 
venience ? It  seems  to  me  you  have  to  weigh  the 
two.  Our  suggestion  is  that  there  would  be  no 
appreciable  curtailment  of  the  reasonable  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  the  public  as  regards  heavy  transport 
by  making  a restriction  confined  to  unclassified  roads, 
because  there  is  an  adequate  number  of  classified  roads 
to  carry  the  ordinary  through  traffic. 

9776.  May  we  go  a step  at  a time  ? You  started 
with  a differentiation  of  the  user  between  classified 
and  imclassified  roads.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a classified  and  an  unclassified  road  ? 
Well,  a classified  road  is  either  Class  I or  Class  II, 
which  are  the  appellations  used  by  the  Ministry  after 
a census  has  been  taken,  and  they  have  been  satisfied 
that  the  quantum  of  traffic  using  that  particular 
road  warrants  its  receiving  that  particular  classi- 
fication. 

9777.  If  I had  asked  you,  what  is  a Class  I road 
and  what  is  a Class  II  road,  you  would  have  said 
they  are  classified  roads  on  the  same  basis  ? 

but  in  that  case  the  quantum  of  traffic  using  it  is 
of  such  a standard  as  to  warrant  its  being  placed  in 
that  particular  category. 

9778.  In  other  words,  the  definition,  whichever 
term  you  use,  is  only  a question  of  degree  ? Well, 
it  is  a question  of  degree,  but  when  once  that  ciegree 
has  made  a classification,  in  practice  you  immediately 
spend  more  money  on  it  and  put  it  in  a better  state 
of  repair. 

9779.  That  is  a question  of  degree  ? — True. 

9780.  Therefore,  to  the  degree  to  which  all  roads 
are  brought  nearer  the  standard  of  Class  I or  Class  II 
roads  the  need  for  differentiation  vanishes  ? True. 

9781.  So  that  the  real  answer  to  your  difficulty 
is  that  if  we  had  a better  system  of  roads — -I  am  not 
thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  question  of  finance 
or  a more  complete  system  of  roads,  i.e.,  a system 
which  would  satisfy  all  those  needs  which 
postulated  just  now,  there  would  be  no  need  lor 
differentiation  at  all  ?— No,  but  you  must  remember 
that  this  ideal  could  only  be  achieved  at  a cost  so 
tremendous  that  one  is  staggered  at  the  contemplation 
of  what  it  would  entail. 
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9782.  You  said  it  was  undesirable  in  the  general 
public  interest  that  any  more  vehicles  should  be  put 
on  the  roads.  In  fact,  you  say  it  in  your  Memoran- 
dum ? — I said  “ If  the  existing  services  are  adequate.” 
It  is  all  provisional.  All  I say  is  that  if  the  existing 
services  on  any  road  are  adequate,  as  a general  rule 
it  is  undesirable  in  the  public  interest  that  any  more 
vehicles  should  be  put  on  that  road,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  district  roads. 

9783.  That  is  right,  but  in  that  qualification  the 
general  statement  is  “ if  the  existing  services  are 
adequate,”  otherwise  it  is  all  for  the  good.  If  people 
want  vehicles  they  ought  to  have  them.  What  I 
want  to  ask  you  is  this.  Why  should  you  prevent 
me — again  this  is  a question  of  compulsion — if  I 
think  the  existing  service  is  inadequate,  giving  a 
better  service  if  I can  get  the  public  to  support  it  ? 
If  I cannot,  then  your  service  is  adequate.  If  I can 
it  is  inadequate.  If  they  will  not  support  me  I 
cannot  go  on  supplying  the  service  ? — But  do  I not 
meet  your  point  by  conceding  that  I would  only 
suggest  this  limitation  if  the  existing  services  are 
adequate  ? 

9784.  No,  not  quite.  My  point  is  that  anybody 
who  wishes  to  provide  a service  should  be  able  to  do 
do.  The  adequacy  or  otherwise  of  the  existing 
services  is  settled  by  the  fact  of  his  succeeding  in 
getting  support  or  not  getting  support.  You  say 
in  effect  we  reserve  that  decision  to  another  authority, 
and  I am  going  to  suggest  that  there  are  grave 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  some  oases  by  reason 
of  the  authority  being  interested  in  the  existing 
services,  or  by  somebody  connected  with  the  authority 
being  interested  in  the  existing  services  ? — True, 
I take  it  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  over  and 
above  the  licensing  authority  as  it  exists  to-day 
you  have  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

9786.  That  is  your  answer  to  that  ? — ^Well,  I take 
it  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons,  to  help  to  guard 
against  that  kind  of  competition. 

9786.  Now  the  other  point  is  this.  You  say  that 
existing  operators  should  have  the  right  of  objection 
to  the  granting  of  new  licences,  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  a right  of  appeal  if  their  objection  is  not 
upheld.  Is  not  that  putting  a very  dangerous  power 
into  the  hands  of  a big  monopoly,  which  would  enable 
them,  by  means  of  their  financial  resources  and  the 
thr^t  of  proceedings,  to  prevent  any  smaller  com- 
petitor entering  into  the  field  against  them  ? — Well, 
of  coruse,  financial  resources  are  always  a helpful 
factor  in  the  case  of  appeals  either  to  the  Courts  or  to 
any  tribmial,  but  I should  be  very  sorry  to  thmk 
that  in  1929  financial  resources  in  the  case  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Minister  or  to  the  Courts  were  so  impor- 
tant and  so  far-reaching  as  to  raise  any  serious 
difficulty. 

9787.  No,  I do  not  think  you  can  say  that.  I am 
not  for  one  moment  suggesting  that  furancial  resources 
could  operate  in  order  to  affect  the  decision  of  the 
Court  or  the  Minister  ? — ^Are  you  thinldng  of  Counsel  ? 

9788.  I am  saying  the  threat  of  having  to  appear 
and,  therefore,  incur  expenses  in  opposing  these 
appeals  on  the  part  of  the  proposed  competitor 
would  deter  the  competitor  who  had  not  got  those 
financial  resources  ? — It  might. 

9789.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  arising  out  of  that. 
You  represent  authorities  who  are  trying  to  administer 
an  imperfect  world.  You,  the  operator  and  the 
Ministry  are  insignificant  in  importance  compared 
with  the  public  and  the  user.  The  people  who  really 
matter  in  all  this  are  the  people  who  use  the  facilities  ? 

^Yes,  but  might  I here  point  out  that  surely  we 
represent  Rural  District  Councils  ? The  Rural 
District  Councils  are  elected  by  the  rate-payers  in 
rural  districts.  Cannot  we  purport  to  speak  very 
clearly  and  definitely  on  behalf  of  the  general  public  ? 

9790.  I agree,  but  they  are  elected  on  a wide  variety 
of  topics  ? — ^Yes. 
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9791.  What  I am  going  to  suggest  is  that  if  the 
authorities  give  power  to  monopolies  which  can  be 
used  in  that  way  to  restrict  competition,  then  in  the 
long  run  the  public  may,  and  almost  certainly  will, 
suffer  ? — 1 am  prepared  to  agree  with  you  that  you 
must  be  very  careful  about  conferring  "undue 
restrictions  upon  competition. 

9792.  [Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I want  to  ask  you  a 
question  on  paragraph  3 of  your  Memorandum. 
You  say  : — ■ 

“So  far  as  co-ordination  is  concerned,  the 
view  of  the  Association  is  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  all  available  means  of  transport 
should  be  co-ordinated  ”. 

Are  you  able  to  give  the  Commission  any  guidance  as 
to  what  you  mean  by  “All  available  means  of 
transport  should  be  co-ordinated  ” ? — ^I  mean  that 
the  licensing  authorities  should  have  regard  to  every 
kind  of  transport  available  over  the  particular  route 
under  re"view,  including  railways,  trams,  motor 
omnibuses  and  so  on,  of  course  "with  due  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  the  respective  kinds  of  transport. 
For  instance,  I am  not  expectmg  for  a moment  that 
a half-hourly  rail  service  could  be  put  side  by  side 
with  a ten-mngite  bus  ser-vice  that  wiU  take  people 
absolutely  to  their  doors. 

9793.  May  I suggest  that  you  should  put  in  here 
before  the  word  “ transport  ” the  word  “ passenger  ” ? 
— ^Yes,  I meant  passenger. 

9794.  I want  to  go  to  paragraph  12  on  the  question 
of  trailers.  A heavy  motor  oar  is  not  entitled  to 
have  more  than  one  trailer,  is  it  ? — Is  it  one  ? 

9795.  If  it  has  more  than  one  it  becomes  a 
locomotive.  A hea"vy  motor  car  is  not  entitled  to 
have  more  than  one  trailer.  If  it  has  more  it  becomes 
a locomotive,  and  then  it  is  subject  to  its  speed  being 
automatically  reduced  to  locomotive  speed  ? — ^I 
believe  that  is  so.  That  is  the  law  to-day. 

9796.  Therefore  a hea"vy  motor  car  does  not  have 
more  than  one  trailer.  In  answer  to  one  of  my 
colleagues,  you  said  you  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
■with  locomotives  dra-wing  three  trailers.  Have  you 
not  confused  the  thing  in  this  paragraph  ?— I do  not 
think  so.  The  view  of  our  Executive  is,  that 
particularly  as  regards  unclassified  roads,  which  I 
again  emphasise  are  comparatively  narrow  and  have 
poor  foundations,  the  use  of  more  than  one  trailer  is 
open  to  great  objection. 

9797.  What  about  the  engine  dra"wing  the  plough, 
the  man’s  lodging  place,  and  the  water  barrel  ? Would 
you  prolribit  that  ? They  generally  come  down 
imclassifled  roads  ? — ^I  would  not  regard  a water  butt 
as  coming  "within  the  kind  of  vehicle  to  which  we  see 
objection. 

9798.  I wanted  to  clear  up  the  point  of  the  trailer. 
I think,  if  I may  say  so,  that  you  have  confused  the 
two  things  there.  I^en  a vehicle  draws  three  trailers 
it  becomes  a locomotive,  and  its  speed  is  reduced  to 
five  miles  an  hour  and  it  suffers  other  disabilities  ; 
other-wise  it  is  certainly  a motor  car.  I want  now  to 
pass  on  to  your  paragraph  21  and  take  up  a point 
regarding  sugar  beet  where  it  was  left  by  Mr.  Smith. 
Would  you  say,  if  there  are  20,000  tons  of  sugar  beet 
to  be  carted  to  any  factory,  that  more  damage  would 
be  done  to  the  "unclassified  roads  if  that  beet  were 
conveyed  in  4,000  five-ton  loads  rather  than  in 
8,000  two-and-a-half  ton  loads  ? — Well,  in  any 
specific  case  of  transporting  a definite  series  of  goods, 

I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  very  material  just 
for  one  definite  transaction  whether  you  had  an 
extra  two  or  three  ton  weight  of  transport  or  not,  but 
I do  say  as  a general  rule,  taken  over  long  periods, 
that  extra  weight  of  two  or  three  tons  on  vehicles 
does  make  a material  difference,  and,  therefore,  there 
is  an  objection  on  broad  principle. 

9799.  But  you  were  advocating  a general  rule 
. issued  by  a central  authority  on  the  principle,  I take 
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it,  that  certain  roads  should  be  closed  to  traffic  in 
excess  of  a certain  maximum  width  and  a certain 
maximum  weight,  and  I assume  five  tons  would  be 
one  of  the  heavy  weights  that  you  would  like  to 
prohibit.  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  carting 
of  sugar  beet  to  a factory  is  a natmal  produce  of  the 
district,  and  therefore,  not  liable  to  extraordinary 
traffic.  Now,  would  you  limit  farmers  to  2J  or  3-ton 
lorries  in  which  to  cart  their  beet  to  the  factory, 
because  in  so  doing  you  would  probably  double  the 
cost  of  their  transport  ? — I have  already  pointed  out 
that  even  under  existmg  Orders  there  are  qualifications 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  the  residents  and  the 
rate-payers  adjoining  a particular  highway,  and  I 
have  already  had  in  view  the  question  of  considering 
the  interest  of  the  person  on  the  spot.  I have  mainly 
had  in  mind  the  through  traffic,  that  traffic  which 
goes  right  through  and  which  could  by  a reasonable 
and  not  unduly  long  detour  avoid  that  road. 

9800.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  so  to  word 
your  Regulation  that  you  could  squeeze  out  the  traffic 
you  refer  to  without  inflicting  hardship  on  the  other  ? 
— ^It  is  done  under  the  Roads  Act  now.  The  Order 
under  the  Roads  Act,  for  instance,  as  regards  the 
streets  in  Beverley  to  which  I have  referred  does  not 
hit  the  people  on  the  spot,  because  there  is  an  exception 
made  for  them. 

9801.  You  think  it  would  meet  yorrr  point  if  some 
means  were  taken  to  prevent  such  roads  being  used 
by  through  traffic,  not  being  used  for  the  delivery  of 
anythmg  on  the  land  adjoining  the  road  ? — ^Mainly, 
but  I think  even  the  agricultural  community  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  of  some  limitation 
of  weight.  After  all,  if  a farmer  had  a long  road  of 
his  own  leading  from,  say,  a classified  road  up  to 
his  own  farm,  he  would  be  very  careful  as  regards 
the  weight  he  would  allow  to  use  that  road  so  far  as 
heavy  transport  was  concerned  if  he  personally  had 
to  repair  it. 

9802.  He  would  have  to  get  the  produce  of  his 
farm  off  no  matter  what  the  weight  was  ? — ^He  would 
get  his  sugar  beet  to  some  point  where  it  could  be 
taken  from  a road  of  some  kind. 

9803.  You  would  make  an  exception  in  his  case  ? — 
I think  the  man  on  the  spot  adjoining  the  road  might 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  under  the  existmg 
procedure. 

9804.  You  would  not  object  to  those  exceptions, 
for  example,  furniture  being  taken  to  a farmhouse  ? — 
No.  The  casual  use  every  now  and  again  is  not  a 

. serious  matter.  It  is  the  regular  use. 

9806.  Is  not  there  a word  left  out  in  the  last  line  of 
your  paragraph  35,  on  insurance  ? Should  it  not  read 
“no  contributory  negligence  ” ? Have  you  not  left 
out  the  word  “ no  ” ? — ^They  would  not  get  it  if  there 
was  contributory  negligence. 

9806.  No,  that  is  the  only  way  they  can  get  it  ? — 
If  I am  a wage  earner  willh  a large  family  in  the  case 
of  whom  any  injury  to  me  would  entail  a serious 
hardship,  being  a family  in  poor  ciroiunstanoes,  and  I 
walk  across  a road  and  am  careless,  I do  not  care  how 
the  driver  is  insured,  under  existing  conditions  I have 
no  claim  either  xmder  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  or  a 
general  cause  of  action  of  negligence  against  that 
driver. 

9807.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  driver  ? — ^No,  the 
person  claiming. 

9808.  { Chairman)  : I think  that  is  quite  clear  ? — ■ 
“Contributory  negligence”  is  a term  only  used  in 
relation  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  action. 

9809.  ( Lord  Clarendon)  : Referring  to  paragraph  16 
in  your  Memorandum,  I think  I am  right  in  saying 
that  your  Association  is  in  favom?  of  main  road 
traffic  having  the  right  of  way.  Am  I right  in  assuming 
that  ? — ^Not  all  main  roads.  I was  discussing  this 
with  the  Chief  Constable  of  one  of  the  Counties  near 
London,  who  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  where 
you  get  near  to  the  big  congested  areas  there  is  not  a 


sufficient  difference  between  the  main  roads  and 
many  of  the  roads  going  across  them  to  justify,  in  the 
opinion  of  him  and  others  on  the  spot,  that  main 
road — ^which  often  carries  no  more  traffic  than  the 
cross  road  which  is  just  an  ordinary  classified  road 
and  not  a main  road — -having  a preference  ; but  I do 
say  there  are  certain  types  of  arterial  and  trunk 
roads  which  probably  ought  to  have  preference. 

9810.  Such  as  the  Great  West  Road  ? — Yes. 

9811.  I am  referring  more  to  roads  of  that  type  ? — 
But  in  counties  such  as  Yorkshire  a lot  of  the 
main  roads,  of  course,  are  comparatively  small 
compared  with  such  arterial  roads  as  the  Great  West 
Road.  They  are  only  about  a third  of  the  width  in 
some  cases. 

9812.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  section  of  that 
paragraph  I notice  that  you  suggest  that  roads  that 
do  have  such  a preference  as  regards  the  right  of  way 
should  be  appropriately  marked.  Have  you  any 
definite  suggestion  to  make  as  to  what  sort  of  sign 
should  be  put  up  ? — What  I have  in  mind  is  this. 
If  you  begin  with  the  general  rule  that  the  offside 
traffic  has  precedence,  and  if  you  want  to  make  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  a special  type  of  road,  all 
roads  leading  into  that  trunk  or  arterial  road  would 
have  to  have  a warning  sign  indicating  that  the  road 
which  the  traffic  is  approaching  has  precedence. 

9813.  You  have  no  definite  view  as  to  what  form 
that  sign  should  take  ? You  would  be  satisfied  if 
warning  was  given  that  they  were  approaching  a 
main  road  ? — ^It . would  be  called  a trunk  road  in 
order  to  differentiate  it  from  a main  road.  There  is 
no  difficulty  to-day  about  signs.  Since  the  new  form 
of  sign  was  introduced  for  night  driving,  there  is  no 
difficulty.  It  is  a sort  of  reflector  sign. 

9814.  On  the  question  of  driving  signals,  did  you 
read  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  us  by 
Mr.  Mervyn  O’Gorman  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club  ? — -I  do  not  remember  the  name, 
but  I have  read  all  the  evidence. 

9815.  He  suggested  what  might  be  called  a code 
of  signals,  which,  as  far  as  I understand,  would  be 
distributed  by  the  responsible  authority — presumably 
the  Ministry  of  Transport — to  the  users  of  the  roads 
in  order  that  they  might  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  that  universal  code  of  signals*  ? — We  are  all 
agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  a standardised  code  of 
signalling,  possibly  international  in  character,  but 
the  difficulty,  of  course,  is  whether  you  are  going  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  a definite  regulation  and  make 
it  an  offence  not  to  give  that  signal,  or  whether 
you  are  to  regard  it  from  the  point  of  view  of,  what 
might  be  termed,  the  general  education  of  the  motor- 
ing community  who  should  respond  adequately  to 
meet  the  difficulty. 

9816.  [Chairman)  ; You  mean  a sort  of  code  of 
customs  ? — -Yes. 

9817.  [Lord  Clarendon)  : That  is  what  I think 
Mr.  O’Gorman  called  it.  I do  not  quite  understand 
what  you  mean  in  paragraph  18  of  your  Memorandmn 
deahng  with  the  subject  of  lights  on  vehicles.  This 
is  what  you  say  : — ■ 

“ Part  II  of  the  Act  has  now  become  law, 
though  there  appear  to  be  certain  teclmical 
difficulties  with'  respect  to  the  Regulations 
relating  to  the  illumination  of  number  plates 
which  should  be  removed.” 

What  do  you  refer  to  there  ? — -There  have  been 
several  cases  before  the  Courts.  I thought  possibly 
I might  be  asked  about  this,  so  I brought  a quotation 
from  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  which  says  : — 

“We  understand  that  certain  Justices  have 
decided  to  state  a case  to  obtain  an  authoritative 
ruling  as  to  the  legaUty  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port Regulations  requiring  the  illumination  of 
the  back  number  plates  of  motor  oars.” 

* Q.  4073  et  seq.,  Vol.  1.,  page  284. ' 
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Now,  to  my  knowledge  as  a solicitor  that  point  has 
cropped  up  before  Justices  in  other  places,  and, 
therefore,  as  I was  aware  of  that  I thought  the  time 
was  opportune  just  to  refer  to  this  fact  so  that  the 
Commission  would  have  that  point  before  them  in  con- 
nection with  any  technical  points  that  arise  as  regards 
the  lighting  of  number  plates. 

9818.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : First  of  all,  with  regard 
to  the  Regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Minister, 
would  it  meet  the  views  of  your  Association  if  the 
Regulations  made  by  the  Minister  did  not  come  into 
force  until  they  had  been  approved  by  Parliament, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Electricity  Orders  ?— It 
would,  provided  that  before  the  Regulations  were 
submitted  to  Parliament  all  Associations  and  Exe- 
cutives concerned  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
representations. 

9819.  I agree  with  that  ; I meant  the  Regulation 
itself.  I think  you  will  agree  that,  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  the  safety  of  the  pedestrian  requires 
the  provision  of  a footpath  in  every  road  ? — I think 
that,  wherever  practicable,  there  should  be  a foot- 
path to  every  road. 

9820.  From  your  own  administrative  experience, 
do  you  see  any  real  difficulty  in  enforcing  a statutory 
obligation  on  the  road  authority  to  provide  a foot- 
path in  every  road,  say  within  five  years  ? — I do. 

9821.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  the  great 
difficulties  are  ? — The  great  difficulty  is  that  in  the 
case  of  unclassified  roads  the  necessary  widening  to 
enable  a good  footpath  to  be  made  would  be  a most 
expensive  matter.  Even  where  you  have  only  deep 
banks  to  cut  down,  it  is  a very  big  undertaking  to 
remove  the  soil,  and  you  have  then  to  put  in  some 
kind  of  foundation.  When  you  are  approaching  the 
question  of  footpaths  I would  like  to  stress  the  point 
that  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  public  to  use  a footpath 
it  must  be  a good  footpath,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  footpaths  such  as  exist 
to-day. 

(Chairman)  : We  all  know  about  that. 

9822.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : That  is  the  default  of 
the  local  authority  ? — The  only  qualification  I would 
make,  if  I may,  to  the  word  “ default  ” is  that  they 
have  often  had  to  economise — it  was  not  really 
default — Just  as  County  Coimcils  will  have  to 
economise  on  many  of  their  roads  in  the  future 
because  they  will  not  have  the  money  to  spend. 

9823.  They  have  failed  to  do  their  duty  ? Is  it 
better  put  that  way  ? — No.  I think  they  have  a dual 
duty.  After  all,  they  have  to  remember  that  elected 
representatives  cannot  ignore  the  rights  of  the  public 
to  have  rates  kept  down,  and  if  you  are  going  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  assmanoe  which  nearly  every 
elected  representative  gives  to  the  people  who  elect 
him — that  he  will  combine  “ economy  with  efficiency  ” 
— often  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  give  effect 
to  that  is  to  stop  spending  any  more  money. 

9824.  The  illustration  which  you  gave,  of  a road 
with  high  banks  and  cuttings,  is  no  doubt  one  which 
occurs  very  frequently,  but  there  are  very  many 
cases  where  a long  flat  stretch  of  road  with  quite 
adequate  margins  on  each  side  has  no  footpath  ? — 
I quite  agree. 

9825.  Is  there  any  real  reason  why  the  road 
authority  should  not  be  compelled  by  law  to  make  a 
footpath  under  penalty  of  having  grants  withheld 
until  it  is  made  ? — In  those  cases  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  objection  at  all,  and  I think  strong 
pressure  of  that  kind  should  be  placed  upon  them, 
particularly  as  regards  classified  roads.  There  are 
many  classified  roads  that  are  without  footpaths. 

9826.  Would  you  go  further  and  say  that  where  a 
footpath  has  been  provided  there  should  be  an 
obligation  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  a comfort- 
able and  convenient  condition  for  the  pedestrian  ? — 
Yes,  because  otherwise  a footpath  loses  50  per  cent, 
of  its  value. 
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9827.  And  the  penalty  would  be  to  withhold  the 
^ant  until  it  is  put  in  a proper  state  ? — Perhaps 
it  will  suffice  for  your  purposes  if  I merely  say  that 
some  proper  and  suitable  penalty  should  be  imposed. 

9828.  That  will  quite  satisfy  me.  On  the  subject 
of  the  rule  of  the  road,  do  you,  from  your  wide 
experience,  see  any  difficulty  in  having  a survey 
made  by  the  road  authority  of  the  various  roads  in 
the  County,  and  having  them  properly  marked  with 
the  signals  that  have  been  suggested  for  the  guidance 
of  motor  drivers,  showing  which  road  has  precedence 
at  cross-roads  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  practical 
difficulty  about  marking  a road. 

9829.  Is  not  that  the  real  solution  of  this  difficulty  ? 
— Is  it  your  point  that  every  cross-road  will  be  marked 
on  its  merits  so  as  to  show  which  has  precedence  ? 

9830.  Yes — a definite  signal  to  be  observed  by  the 
motorist,  and  of  course  by  any  other  driver  ? — I am 
afraid  I am  rather  at  right-angles.  I thought  you 
were  speaking  of  the  marking  of  the  roads.  You  are 
speaking  now  of  drivers’  signals  ? 

9831.  (Chairman)  : I do  not  think  Sir  Ernest 

means  hand-signals,  but  road  signals  on  approaching 
a cross-road  ? — I beg  your  pardon. 

9832.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : That  is  what  I mean  ? — • 
I am  to  visualise  a driver  approaching  a cross-road  ? 

9833.  Yes  ? — At  the  present  time  I am  not  quite 
clear.  I am  visuahsing  myself  approaching  a cross- 
road. I am  not  quite  clear  as  to  why  I should  signal 
at  all. 

9834.  You  are  going  along  the  road,  and  there  is 
another  road  crossing  it  50  yards  ahead.  What  I am 
putting  to  you  is  whether  there  should  not  be  an 
obligation  on  the  road  authority,  first  of  all,  to  put 
up  a signal  for  the  guidance  of  the  motorist  ? — 
True. 

9835.  Would  you  agree  that  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  obligation  on  the  motorist  to  observe 
that  signal  ? — True. 

9836.  Under  a statutory  penalty  ? — Yes. 

9837.  Does  that  commend  itself  to  you  as  being 
the  best  way  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  of  the 
off-side  rule  and  the  cross-roads  and  things  of  that 
sort  ? — No,  not  quite.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill 
has  two  clauses,  one  for  dangerous  driving  and  one 
for  careless  driving,  but  the  difficulty  in  practice 
in  dealing  with  dangerous  or  careless  driving,  just 
as  it  is  in  dealing  with  claims  for  negligence,  is  this — • 
has  the  particular  driver  driven  reasonably  or  not  7 
Where  you  get  cross-roads,  “ A ” may  be  proceeding 
along  one  and  “ B ” approaching  along  the  other, 
and  in  the  absence  of  some  higher  authority  that 
indicates  some  kind  of  precedence ; up  to  that  point 
“ A ” has  as  much  right  to  say  that  “ B ” must 
give  way  to  him  as  the  reverse,  unless  some  authority 
says  that  having  regard  to  their  relative  positions 
“ A ” or  “ B ” must  have  precedence  over  the 
other. 

9838.  If  the  road  were  properly  marked  by  the 
road  authority,  as  I have  suggested,  would  not  that 
get  over  the  difficulty  ? — No,  because,  supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  you  carry  it  to  its  logical 
conclusion  and  both  are  50  yards  from  the  centre 
of  the  cross-roads  simultaneously  and  they  both 
slow  down  to  20  or  even  10  miles  an  hour  .... 

(Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : There  is  a road  signal  on  each 
road. 

(Chairman)  ; I think  that  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  is 
suggesting  that  in  each  case  one  road  should  have 
precedence,  and  that  the  driver  on  what  I may  call 
the  minor  road  should  be  warned  that  the  road  he 
was  crossing  had  precedence. 

9839.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : That  is  the  point  ? — 
I am  sorry.  I was  not  clear.  If  it  is  your  suggestion 
that  one  road  shoifid  have  precedence,  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  practical  difficulty  at  all. 
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9840.  It  is  only  a matter  of  oompelling  the  road 
authority  to  put  up  proper  signs  ? — ^True  ; but  we 
do  see  a practical  difficulty  in  deciding  which  road 
should  have  precedence. 

9841.  The  road  authorities  would  have  to  decide 
that,  with  appeal  to  the  Ministry  if  necessary  ? — ■ 
Why  should  that  be  the  ideal  solution,  because  in 
many  cases  there  is  very  httle  to  choose  between 
the  quantum  of  traffic  on  the  one  road  and  that  on 
the  other  ? There  are  certain  times  of  the  day  when 
some  roads  are  used  more  largely  than  others,  and 
vice  versd. 

9842.  If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  difference  in  saying 
that  “A”  has  precedence  over  “B”? — -Yes,  but 
with  the  off-side  rule  you  make  precedence  depend 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  road  but  on  the  relative 
position  of  the  motorist. 

9843.  I am  trying  to  get  out  of  that.  I thought 
we  agreed  that  if  signs  were  put  up  on  the  road  and 
obeyed  by  the  motorist  ....  ? — True,  there  is  no 
difficulty,  but  what  we  are  not  agreed  upon  is 
whether  you  ought  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  main 
roads  on  that  basis. 

9844.  Why  not  ? If  you  have  uniformity  over  the 
whole  county,  why  should  not  you  ? — There  is  no 
logical  objection  to  it.  There  are  many  main  roads 
where  I should  have  thought  myseK  that  the  off-side 
rrde  would  be  the  better  of  the  two  methods.  It 
is  all  I can  say.  Near  London  there  are  roads  of  a 
type  in  respect  of  which  I cannot  see  that  there 
would  be  any  justification  for  saying  that  a man 
could  proceed  along  that  road  at  any  speed  he  hked 
and  that  all  cross-road  traffic  should  be  held  up 
indefinitely. 

9845.  There  is  no  logical  reason  for  any  of  the 
traffic  restrictions  in  London  ? — Oh,  yes  there  are. 

{Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : They  are  all  arbitrary  by  a 
central  authority  ? 


9846.  (Chairman)  : Is  not  safety  the  only  reason 
for  all  of  them  ? — -Yes,  but  I think  safety  would  be 
respected  very  effectively  by  the  ofi-side  rule 
operating  as  a general  rule. 

9847.  We  know  there  are  two  differing  views  about 
this  question  ? — You  will  realise  that  on  such  a 
subject  a Rural  District  Council  Association  could  not 
have  a defined  policy.  It  is  very  much  a matter  of 
individual  opinion  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Executive. 

9848.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  ■.  That  is  why  I particularly 
asked  you  to  speak  from  yoivr  wide  experience. 
With  regard  to  extraordinary  traffic,  do  you  suggest 
that  a definition  of  “ extraordinary  traffic  ” should 
be  included  in  the  Bill  ? — I do.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
you  have  either  to  use  in  the  Bill  the  same  words 
as  are  used  in  the  Act  of  1878  and  the  amending  Act, 
or  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
statutory  definition  of  “ extraordinary  traffic  ” should 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  the  dicta  in  Hill  v.  Thomas 
and  Brett  v.  Weston-Super-Mare  U.D.C. 

9849.  From  which  of  those  cases  did  you  take  this 
definition  ? — -I  rather  think  it  was  from  the  Court 
of  Appeal  case  of  Hill  v.  Thomas,  which  was  com- 
mented upon  very  favourably  by  the  Law  Lords  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

9860.  Do  you  suggest  that  we  should  recommend 
the  inclusion  in  the  Bill  of  a definition  of  that  sort  ? 

■ — I thinlj  that  in  dealing  with  cases  of  extraordinary 
traffic  that  is  a better  and  more  satisfactory  wording 
as  to  what  constitutes  extraordinary  traffic  than  that 
contained  in  the  old  Act. 

9851.  [Mr.  Learmonth)  : Arising  out  of  a question 
put  by  Sir  Ernest  Hiley,  do  you  think  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  specify  in  the  Bill  the  matters  upon 
which  the  Minister  might  make  Regulations  ? — Yes, 
I take  it  you  must  do  that. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Thursday,  2nd  May,  1929. 


Pbesbnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sm  ARTHUR  GRIPPITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon. 

The  earl  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 

Majoe  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

Sm  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sra  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.B. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LBARMONTH 

Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Francis  Dent,  Mr.  Herbert  AsHEm  Murington  and  Mr.  Alered  Dryeand,  called  and  examined. 


9852.  ( Chairman)  : Mr.  Dent,  you  are  Chairman  of 
the  Essex  County  Highways  Committee  and  of  the 
Highways  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion ? — {Mr.  Dent)  : That  is  so. 

9853.  And  you,  Mr.  Millington,  are  Clerk  to  the 
Northamptonshire  County  Comicil  ? — {Mr.  Milling- 
ton) : That  is  so. 

9854.  And  Mr.  Dryland,  you  are  the  County 
Engineer  of  Middlesex  ? — {Mr.  Dryland)  : Yes. 

9855.  I propose  to  address  my  questions  on  this 
Memorandum  which  has  been  put  in  by  the  County 
Councils  Association  to  Mr.  Dent,  but  if  there  are 
any  points  that  would  be  more  suitably  answered  by 
either  of  the  other  two  gentlemen  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so. — (Mr.  Dent)  ; If  you  please. 
Sir. 

Memo.  No.  37. 

MEMORANDUM 


SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

County  Counctls  Association. 

Road  Transport. 

1.  The  County  Councils  Association,  as  repre- 
senting all  the  County  Councils  in  England  and  Wales 
(except  the  London  County  Council),  are  intimately 
concerned  with  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  trans- 
port which  come  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  namely,  transport  by  road. 
This  aspect  of  the  problem  they  have  approached 
from  two  points  of  view,  the  provision  of  facilities  for 
the  constantly  increasing  volume  of  road  traffic  and 
the  safety  of  the  public. 

2.  On  the  question  of  the  provision  of  facihties,  it 
is  desirable  first  of  all  to  obtain  a picture  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  county  cormcils  in  this  respect, 
and  subsequently  to  consider  with  what  difficulties 
they  are  confronted  in  carrying  out  their  task. 

3.  The  county  highway  authorities  now  have 
charge,  by  virtue  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
of  all  main  roads  in  their  administrative  areas.  The 
total  length  of  these  roads,  at  the  31st  March,  1928, 
was  31,199-8  miles,  of  which  17,101-9  miles  were 
placed  in  Class  I and  7,766- 1 miles  in  Class  II,  while 
5,066  - 8 miles  were  scheduled,  leaving  a small  balance 
of  1,265  miles  not  as  yet  of  sufficient  importance  for 
inclusion  in  the  three  categories  above-mentioned. 

4.  As  from  the  1st  April,  1930,  however,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929,  that  the 
highway  responsibilities  of  the  county  councils  shall 
be  very  materially  increased  by  the  transfer  to  them 
of  all  classified  roads  in  non-county  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  and  all  roads,  classified  or  otherwise. 


in  rural  districts.  This  transfer  involves  (on  the 
figures  at  31st  March,  1928)  a total  length  of  93,416 
miles  of  roads,  of  which  789-9  miles  were  in  Class  I 
and  3,564-7  miles  in  Class  II,  the  remainder  being 
then  unclassified. 

5.  It  is,  therefore,  the  case  that  the  county  councils 
will  have  under  their  charge  at  an  early  date  no  less 
than  125,414-8  miles  of  roads,  a total  which  wiU, 
moreover,  be  increased  from  time  to  time  by  the 
classification  of  urban  roads  at  present  unclassified. 
It  is  true  that  the  councils  of  urban  areas  having  a 
population  exceeding  20,000  persons  may  claim  to 
maintain  county  roads  in  those  areas  and  also  that 
rural  district  councils  may  apply  for  delegation  of 
county  highway  functions,  but  in  both  cases  financial 
responsibihty  will  remain  with  the  county  councils, 
who  will  also  retain,  in  the  case  of  the  rural  districts, 
full  power  to  prescribe  the  work  to  be  carried  out  and 
the  methods  to  be  employed. 

6.  This  being  the  measure  of  the  task  of  the 
counties  in  terms  of  mileage,  it  is  material  to  point 
out  the  extent  of  the  traffic  for  which  these  roads 
must  provide.  The  most  recent  census  on  Class  I 
roads  was  taken  in  August,  1928,  but  the  results  do 
not  appear  yet  to  be  available,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  rely  upon  the  figures  for  August,  1925. 
As  regards  Class  II  roads,  the  last  census  was  taken 
in  August,  1926,  and  a report  thereon  has  been  pub- 
lished. * 

7.  What  are  described  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
as  typical  instances  of  the  traffic  increases  disclosed 
by  these  censuses  are  given  in  paragraph  28  of  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Piggott  in  November  last,t  and  the  Associa- 
tion do  not  propose  to  make  any  substantial  addition 
to  these  statistics  on  a subject  with  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  from  their  own  observations, 
must  be  fully  conversant.  It  is  thought,  however, 
that  they  may  like  to  have  before  them  a little 
information  {see  Appendix  I hereto  J ) which  has  been 
collected  from  a few  counties  of  widely  varying 
character,  and  the  Association  have  only  to  add,  in 
this  comiection,  that  traffic  increases  stated  in  terms 
of  total  tonnage  do  not  represent  the  full  measure  of 
the  additional  road  burden.  Speed,  weight  and 
construction  of  individual  vehicles,  as  well  as  the 
predominance  of  mechanical  forms  of  transport,  are 
factors  of  importance. 

8.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  statistics  of 
traffic  on  unclassified  roads  do  not,  so  far  as  the 
Association  are  aware,  exist  at  the  present  time. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  but  that  a large 
proportion  of  these  roads  are  now  used  by  motor 

* Report  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  the  Census 
of  Traffic  on  Class  II  Roads,  1926  (H.M.  Stationery 
Office). 

t Memo.  No.  1,  para.  28,  Vol.  I,  page  5. 

+ Page  638. 
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vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  omnibus  services  which  are  now  so  prominent 
and  useful  a feature  in  country  districts. 

9.  A point  which  may  conveniently  be  mentioned 
at  this  juncture  is  that,  by  Private  Acts  passed  last 
year,  the  large  railway  companies  obtained  powers  to 
run  road  transport  services  both  for  passengers  and 
goods.  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  a 
development  which  camiot  fail  to  add  materially  to 
the  volume  of  road  traffic. 

10.  It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  in  para- 
graphs 3 to  9 of  this  Memorandum  will  be  sufficient  to 
present  to  the  Commission  an  informative,  though 
brief,  summary  of  the  physical  responsibilities  with 
which  the  county  highway  authorities  are  now  faced, 
and  of  the  substantial  increase  of  those  responsibilities 
which  will  materialise  twelve  months  from  now.  On 
this  assumption,  the  next  item  of  inquiry  clearly  is 
whether  or  not  the  existing  road  system  is  adequate, 
either  in  extent  or  condition,  to  cope  with  the  existing 
traffic  and  that  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
in  the  near  future. 

11.  With  regard  to  extent,  the  view  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  that  in  purely  rural  areas  there  is,  speaking 
generally,  a sufficient  mileage  and  distribution  of 
roads  to  satisfy  immediate  and  (so  far  as  can  be  fore- 
seen) prospective  requirements.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  many  urban  areas,  however,  there  is  a different 
story  to  be  told.  In  the  first  place,  by-passes  must, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  be  provided  on 
important  through  routes  where  traffic  is  hopelessly 
blocked  by  the  narrow  and  congested  streets  of  our 
old  towns.  Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
congested  approaches  to  great  cities  and  centres  of 
industrial  activity  such  as  docks.  London,  the  most 
striking  example,  is  a problem  in  itself.  To  add  to  all 
this,  entirely  new  trunk  roads  are  being  constructed, 
and  will  have  to  be  constructed,  to  provide  adequate 
means  of  communication  between  such  great  centres 
of  trade  and  population  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

12.  At  the  same  time,  the  Association  feel  bound  to 
take  the  view  that,  pending  the  improvement  of 
financial  conditions,  the  necessary  improvement  of 
existing  roads  (see  paragraphs  13  to  15  below)  should 
take  precedence  of  the  construction  of  new  arterial 
roads.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  sites  likely  to 
be  required  for  such  new  roads  should  be  safeguarded 
against  acquisition  for  other  purposes. 

13.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  condition 
of  the  existing  highways,  it  is,  so  the  Association  are 
advised,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a large  part, 
including  practically  all  classified  roads  and  a sub- 
stantial mileage  of  unclassified  roads,  require,  so  far 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  dealt  with,  radical  recon- 
struction to  fit  them  for  modern  traffic.  Such 
reconstruction  includes  improvement  of  alignment ; 
widening  from  a present  average  of  less  than  18  feet 
carriageway  to  a minimum  of  20  feet,  rising  to  30  or 
even  40  feet,  according  to  the  character  of  the  road, 
and  the  provision  of  footpaths  and  some  verge,  involv- 
ing wherever  possible  a total  width  between  fences  of 
60  feet  on  the  important  roads  and  of  40  feet  on  those 
of  less  importance.  But,  above  all,  reconstruction 
includes  the  provision  of  proper  foundations,  with 
concrete  haunches  and  kerbs,  and,  for  the  heaviest 
traffic,  a concrete  raft  under  the  entire  width  of  the 
road.  This  work  is  found,  by  experience,  to  cost  on 
the  more  heavily  trafficked  first-class  roads  as  much 
as  £16,000  a mile,  and,  on  classified  roads  of  less 
importance,  £6,000  a mile  and  upwards.  Many 
thousands  of  miles  of  unclassified  roads  also  need 
reconstruction  at  a cost  which,  though  less  per  mile, 
will  be  substantial  in  total. 

14.  There  are,  in  addition,  a large  number  of 
bridges,  great  and  small,  which  must  be  rebuilt  if 
they  are  to  carry  modem  traffic  with  safety.  Included 


amongst  them  are  many  bridges  which  are  owned  by 
bodies  (e.g.,  railway  and  canal  companies)  other  than 
highway  authorities,  and  are,  by  reason  of  their 
construction  or  situation,  incapable  of  carrying  with 
safety,  or  even  at  all,  the  volume  of  modern  traffic. 
The  existence  of  these  weak  bridges  is  a serious 
hindrance  to  road  transport,  and  the  Association  are 
therefore  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  necessary  works  of  reconstruction 
and  improvement.  A Bill  to  implement  this  arrange- 
ment has,  in  fact,  already  been  introduced  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
object  which  the  Association  have  in  mind  in  referring 
to  the  matter  in  this  Memorandum  is  to  invite  the 
Royal  Commission,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  failing  to 
make  that  progress  which  is  hoped  for,  to  recommend 
legislation  without  further  delay.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  will  be 
to  diminish  county  expenditure.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  that  the  reconstruction  and  improvement  of 
these  bridges  will  entail  substantial  payments  by 
ratepayers,  inasmuch  as  the  existing  limitation  of  the 
Companies’  financial  liability  will  remain  midisturbed. 

15.  As  instances  of  the  scope  of  the  reconstruction 
and  improvement  requirements  adumbrated  in  the 
preceding  two  paragraphs,  there  are  set  out  in  Appen- 
dices II  to  V’*’  to  this  Memorandum  estimates  obtained 
a little  time  ago  from  some  of  the  County  Surveyors 
in  comiection  with  a Deputation  which  waited  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  ask  for  increased 
road  grants.  These  estimates,  however,  are  not  for 
publication,  for  the  reasons  that  they  do  not  represent 
(as  is  obvious  from  the  figures  involved)  programmes 
to  which  the  County  Councils  in  question  are  definitely 
committed,  and  that  they  must  be  treated  with  some 
reserve  in  view  of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
visualising  with  any  certainty  the  growth  of  road 
traffic  either  generally  or  on  particular  roads.  At  the 
same  time  they  will,  it  is  thought,  provide  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  with  a rough  idea  of  the 
difficulties  contemplated  by  road  engineering  advisers 
to  the  county  councils. 

16.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  estimates  quoted 
in  these  Appendices  refer  only  to  roads  now  under 
county  control,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  for  large  expenditure  on  the  district  roads 
for  which  the  county  councils  must  in  future  assume 
responsibility.  It  is,  in  fact,  well  loiown  that  in 
very  many  areas  the  inadequacy  of  these  roads  for 
the  purposes  of  modern  traffic  is  (possibly  for  financial 
reasons)  much  more  pronounced  than  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  main  roads.  The  county  ooimcils  are 
clearly  not  yet  in  a position  to  make  any  estimates 
in  this  connection,  but  they  are  fully  aware  that, 
speaking  generally,  a standard  of  maintenance  higher 
than  that  previously  in  force  will  be  expected  from 
them. 

17.  It  will  be  realised  from  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs that  the  problem  of  the  highway  authorities 
to-day  is  not  so  much  that  of  maintenance  as  of 
reconstruction,  and  this  point  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  roads  which 
have  already  been  reconstructed  have  been  termed 
“ luxury  roads,”  but  no  description  could  be  more 
fallacious.  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  economical 
method  of  maintenance  of  weak  roads  other  than 
reconstruction,  and  to  continue  to  apply  expensive 
materials  to  roads  without  proper  foundations  is  a 
sheer  waste  of  money. 

18.  One  other  fallacy  may  be  disposed  of  at  this 
point.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  highway 
authorities  cannot  spend  the  money  now  available  to 
them.  This  is  entirely  untrue.  There  is  no  lack  of 
material  if  there  is  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  there  are 
many  large  firms  of  contractors  admirably  equipped 
to  carry  out  all  the  work  with  which  the  Authorities 
caimot  cope  by  their  own  staffs.  The  real  position 

■"Not  reproduced. 
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in  fact  is  that,  although  there  is  admittedly  a limit  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  the  Authorities  can 
accomplish  by  direct  methods,  it  is  the  modern 
practice  to  employ  contractors  for  the  more  important 
schemes. 

19.  The  Association  now  propose  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the 
county  coimcila  are  confronted  in  the  execution  of 
their  task.  These  difficulties  appear  to  the  Associa- 
tion to  fall  under  three  main  heads,  namely.  Finance, 
Regulation  of  Vehicles,  and  Regulation  of  Trafficl 

20.  Dealing  first  with  the  question  of  Finance, 
which  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  prominent  of  the 
difficulties  mentioned,  it  was  admitted  by  Parliament 
in  1888  that  half  the  cost  of  main  roads  ought  to  be 
provided  out  of  imperial  taxation.  At  that  time  the 
total  annual  expenditure  on  roads  and  bridges  in 
England  and  Wales  was  just  over  £2,000,000,  and  the 
produce  of  certain  taxes  known  as  the  assigned 
revenues  was  set  apart  to  provide  (inter  alia)  50  per 
cent,  of  that  cost.  However,  although  such  cost 
continually  increased,  the  available  proportion  of  the 
assigned  revenues  tended  to  diminish,  and  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Road  Board 
in  1909,  little  or  no  surplus  was  carried  by  the  Local 
Authorities  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account 
towards  their  main  road  expenditure.  It  was  not  until 
that  year  that  the  produce  of  the  petrol  tax,  and, 
later,  the  produce  of  the  new  motor  taxes,  were  set 
apart  by  Parliament  to  be  used  by  the  Road  Board 
and  its  successor  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  contributions  towards  the  cost  of 
roads.  In  the  meantime,  the  gross  expenditure 
(excluding  loan  charges)  on  all  roads  in  England  and 
Wales  alone  has  arisen  to  over  £52,000,000  in  1925-26 
(the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available),  while 
other  local  charges  have  also  increased  very  substan- 
tially aird  the  total  burden  upon  the  rates  (which 
presses  more  heavily  than  that  of  the  taxes)  has 
reached  such  a figure  that  immediate  relief  is  impera- 
tive. If  the  proportion  of  through  to  local  traffic  in 
1888  justified  a 50  per  cent,  grant  from  imperial 
sources,  the  proportion  to-day  would  mr questionably 
justify  a claim  for  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  Class  I roads  being  met  from  the  Exchequer. 

21.  Until  recently,  highway  authorities  have  been 
attempting  to  grapple  with  this  problem  of  road 
reconstruction  on  grants  of  50  per  cent,  for  Class  I 
roads  and  25  per  cent,  for  Class  II  roads,  with  special 
grants  to  rural  district  councils  in  selected  cases  for 
the  purpose  of  reconstructing  rural  roads  with  a view 
to  their  being  mained.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  result 
of  repeated  representations  made  by  the  Association 
and  similar  bodies,  the  grants  for  Class  II  roads  were 
raised  to  33J  per  cent.,  and  that  a grant  of  25  per 
cent,  (soon  to  be  merged  in  the  new  block  grant)  was 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  scheduled 
unclassified  roads  in  rural  areas.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  amiomiced  his 
intention  of  providing,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the 
financial  year  1929-30,  a 60  per  cent,  grant  for 
Class  I roads  and  a 50  per  cent,  grant  for  Class  II 
roads.  These  increases  will  clearly  bring  some  relief 
provided  that  the  Road  Fimd  revenues  remaining 
undiverted  to  the  general  Exchequer  continue  to  be 
capable  of  meeting  them  without  diminishing  other 
allocations,  but  the  Class  I grant  will  still  fall  far  short 
of  the  minimum  which  the  Association  consider  to  be 
necessary.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  in 
this  connection  that  the  classification  grants  do  not 
relate  to  major  improvements,  such  as  widenings, 
diversions,  bridge  reconstruction,  and  the  prescription 
of  building  and  improvement  lines,  and  that  for  these 
important  pm’poses  on  classified  roads  the  somewhat 
meagre  sum  of  £1,800,000  only  was  set  aside  in  the 
allocation  of  the  Road  Fimd  revenues  for  1928-29. 

22.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  reconstruc- 
tion at  anything  like  an  adequate  rate  without 


further  aid.  It  was  estimated,  in  fact,  about  twelve 
months  ago  that  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
more  important  first-class  roads  had  then  been  dealt 
with,  and  even  such  limited  progress  was  only  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  appropriation  of  a special  sum 
of  £5,000,000  in  1924-25  for  the  reconstruction  of 
500  miles  of  trunk  roads  with  the  aid  of  a 75  per  cent, 
grant.  An  indication  of  what  remains  to  be  done  has 
already  been  given  in  previous  paragraphs. 

23.  It  will  here  be  convenient  to  contrast  recent 
expenditure  out  of  the  Road  Fund  with  that  of  the 
local  authorities,  including  those  in  Scotland.  Dming 
the  three  years  ended  the  31st  March,  1926,  the 
expenditure  from  the  Road  Fund  for  all  purposes 
(including  prior  charges  and  cost  of  administration) 
was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

1923- 24  13,022,576 

1924- 25  15,203,332 

1925- 26  16,696,425 


£44,922,333 


In  the  same  period  the  highway  expenditure  (ex- 
cluding loan  charges)  of  the  local  authorities  was  : — 

£ 

1923- 24  50,696,091 

1924- 25  56,509,068 

1925- 26  69,144,765 


£166,349,924 


It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  period  in 
question  the  local  authorities  were  receiving,  other- 
wise than  from  the  rates,  little  more  than  one-fourth 
of  their  highway  expenditure,  and  that  they  were 
consequently  in  a much  more  unfavourable  position 
in  regard  thereto  than  in  regard  to  the  other  important 
services  (e.y..  Education,  Police,  Public  Health)  which 
they  have  to  administer. 

24.  As  already  stated,  the  position  of  the  authori- 
ties has  admittedly  improved  to  some  extent  by 
reason  of  the  increase  in  the  grant  for  Class  II  roads 
and  the  establishment  of  a maintenance  grant  for 
selected  unclassified  roads,  and  it  will,  according  to 
present  indications,  be  still  further  improved  by  the 
increases  recently  announced.  Even  so,  however,  the 
question  of  finance  is  still  far  from  satisfactory.  An 
accm-ate  contrast  between  expenditure  from  the 
Road  Fund  and  expenditure  by  the  local  authorities 
cannot  be  made  for  the  years  1926—27  and  1927-28, 
as  the  latter  figure  is  not  yet  available,  but  even 
assuming  no  increase  therein,  the  position  would 


be  as  follows  : — 

Expenditure. 

Road  Fund. 

Local  Authorities. 

£ 

£ 

1926-27 

17,542,653 

59,144,765 

1927-28  ... 

19,561,234 

69,144,765 

£37,103,887 

£118,289,530 

These  figures  show  that  the  local  authorities  were 
then  still  receiving  by  way  of  grant  less  than  one- 
third  of  their  highway  expenditure,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  this  comiection,  that  many  of 
them  are  not  spending — because  they  caimot  afford 
to  do  so — the  sums  which  their  expert  engineers  and 
surveyors  have  advised  to  be  really  necessary. 

25.  It  is  desirable,  however,  in  order  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  unfairness,  to  endeavour  to  esti- 
mate the  effect  of  the  increased  grants  promised  as 
from  1st  April,  1929.  The  latest  available  figures 
upon  which  a calculation  can  be  based  are  those 
given  in  the  Annual  Road  Fund  Report  for  1927-28, 
and  it  appears  therefore  that  in  that  year  the  total 
grants  made  were  as  follows  : — 

Class  I roads  and  bridges  ...  £7,787,656 

Class  II  roads  and  bridges  ...  £1,994,211 
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Had  the  new  grants  been  available  in  that  year, 
however,  the  following  amounts  would  have  been 
payable  out  of  the  Road  Fund  : — 

Class  I roads  and  bridges  ...  £9,345,187 

Class  II  roads  and  bridges  ...  £2,991,316 

and,  if  these  amounts  were  substituted  (after  making 
an  approximate  adjustment  for  the  usual  difference 
between  grants  indicated  and  grants  actually  paid 
out  during  the  year)  for  the  corresponding  items 
included  in  the  total  of  £19,561,234  referred  to  in  the 
last  preceding  paragraph,  that  total  would  become 
£21,803,657,  as  compared  with  the  assumed  expendi- 
ture of  £59,144,765  by  the  local  authorities. 

26.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
increased  grants  for  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  will 
not  result  in  the  Road  Fund  bearing  much  (if  any) 
more  than  one -third  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
highway  authorities,  and  equally  clear  that  the  county 
councils  have  a strong  case  for  the  75  per  cent,  grant 
for  which  they  have  asked  in  the  case  of  Class  I roads. 

27.  As  regards  unclassified  roads,  the  25  per  cent, 
grant  at  present  paid  out  of  the  Road  Fund  towards 
the  maintenance  of  such  of  them  as  are  scheduled  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  will  cease  to  be  payable 
after  the  31st  March,  1930,  in  consequence  of  the 
financial  provisions  of  the  new  Local  Government 
Act.  This  alteration  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  new  block  grant  of  an  amnial  sum  of 
£1,575,000,  which  is  the  amount  estimated  to  be 
payable  out  of  the  Road  Fimd  for  the  year  1928-29 
in  respect  of  these  roads,  but  it  is  nevertheless  safe 
to  assume  that,  despite  this  arrangement  and  not- 
withstanding the  possibihty  of  some  part  of  the  new 
money  provided  by  the  Act  being  available  for  road 
purposes,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  scheme  will  be  a 
further  charge  upon  the  county  rates,  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  a higher  standard  of  maintenance 
•wiU,  as  already  stated,  generally  be  expected  from  the 
county  councils,  and,  secondly,  that  these  ooimcils 
will  not  receive,  as  did  the  district  coimcils,  substantial 
grants  towards  the  cost  of  improving  district  roads 
with  a view  to  their  being  taken  over  as  main  roads. 

28.  In  this  connection,  the  Association  desire  to 
point  out  to  the  Royal  Commission  that  on  previous 
occasions  requests  have  been  made  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  without  result,  for  an  increase 
in  the  unclassified  road  grant  from  25  to  33^  per 
cent.,  and  they  now  submit  that  the  necessity  for 
such  further  assistance  not  only  still  remains,  but 
wiU  be  intensified  in  the  future  for  the  reasons  indi- 
cated in  the  last  preceding  paragraph.  An  appro- 
priate item  should  therefore  be  included  in  the  annual 
allocations  of  the  Road  Fimd  revenues. 

29.  The  total  smn  necessary  to  provide  the  sug- 
gested increase  of  the  Class  I grant  to  75  per  cent, 
on  the  basis  of  the  1927-28  figures  (adjusted  to  allow 
for  the  recent  increase  to  60  per  cent.),  and  also  an 
additional  grant  for  scheduled  unclassified  roads 
equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  discontinued  grant, 
would  be  approximately  as  follows  ; — 

Class  I roads  and  bridges. 

One-quarter  of  £9,346,187,  i.e.  £2,336,297 
Scheduled  unclassified  roads. 

One-third  of  £1,575,000,  i.e....  £526,000 


Total  ...  £2,861,297 


30.  Previous  reference  has  been  made  (see  para- 
graph 21  above)  to  the  small  amount  at  present 
allocated  for  major  improvements,  and  the  Associa- 
tion desire  to  suggest  that  the  Royal  Commission 
should  investigate  the  possibility  of  this  sum  being 
increased  without  detriment  to  other  necessary  items 
of  expenditure. 

31.  It  may  be  asked  whether  these  proposed  addi- 
tional subventions  can  be  provided  out  of  the  growing 
produce  of  the  motor  taxes  after  allowance  has  been 
made  for  that  part  (£2,399,045)  of  the  new  block  grant 


money  which  is  charged  upon  the  Road  Fund,  and,  if 
not,  what  other  source  is  available.  The  Association 
do  not,  however,  consider  it  to  be  any  part  of  their 
duty  to  advise  upon  the  method  by  which  the  money 
required  for  the  provision  of  adequate  grants  in  aid 
of  highway  expenditure  should  be  raised,  and  they 
therefore  propose  to  content  themselves  with  the 
suggestion  that,  had  Parliament  adhered  to  the 
intention  expressed  when  the  Road  Fund  was  estab- 
lished, sufficient  resources  would  have  been  readily 
available  for  all  highway  purposes. 

32.  It  will  be  convenient  to  refer  at  this  juncture 
to  the  proposal  recently  made  in  various  quarters  for 
the  hypothecation  of  some  part  of  the  future  income 
of  the  Road  Fund  in  order  to  provide  a capital  sum 
available  for  financing  an  immediate  and  extensive 
programme  of  road  and  bridge  improvement.  The 
Association  have  carefully  considered  this  proposal, 
but  are  unable  to  recommend  its  adoption,  the 
reasons  for  their  attitude  being  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(а)  The  substantial  interest  and  repayment 

charges  involved  by  borrowing  would,  by 
adding  to  the  liabilities  of  the  Road  Fund, 
be  likely  to  necessitate  an  acceleration  of 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
motor  taxes,  whereas  a diminished  rate  of 
increase  must  obviously  supervene  as  the 
saturation  point  with  regard  to  motor 
vehicles  is  reached  ; 

(б)  Any  such  borrowing,  which  cannot  add  to  the 

stun  total  of  funds  available  for  national 
purposes,  would  weaken  national  credit 
at  a time  when  it  stands  most  in  need  of 
strengthening,  and  would  tend  to  increase 
the  price  of  money  when  the  Government, 
the  local  authorities  and  industries  desire 
to  cheapen  it  ; 

(c)  Borrowing  for  road  purposes  stands  in  a 

different  category  from  that  raised  for,  say, 
such  purposes  as  public  buildings  or 
remunerative  undertakings.  The  future  life 
of  a modern  road  is  an  imknown  but 
dimmishing  quantity  and  does  not  con- 
stitute an  asset  which  should  be  the  subject 
of  long-term  borrowing  on  a national  scale  ; 

(d)  The  new  highway  duties  of  county  coimcils, 

which  involve  financial  responsibilities  as 
yet  unascertainable,  render  it  imperative 
that  the  natural  reserve  of  an  increasing 
Road  Fund  income  should  not  be  ear- 
marked in  advance  for  heavy  loan  charges  ; 

(e)  A sudden  expansion  of  credit  for  road  purposes 

would  tend  to  produce  proposals  for  works 
which,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of 
strict  necessity,  should  be  postponed  pend- 
ing more  precise  information  of  develop- 
ment requirements  and  the  return  of  more 
favourable  financial  conditions  ; and 

(/)  Experience  shows  that  the  expenditure  of 
relatively  large  sums  of  money  in  a short 
time  is  usually  attended  by  greater  extrava- 
gance than  is  the  case  where  works  are 
carried  out  more  gradually  and  as  the 
result  of  more  careful  consideration. 

33.  Having  now  dealt  with  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  road  problem,  the  Association  propose  to  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  difficulties  of 
highway  authorities  mentioned  in  paragraph  19 
above,  namely,  the  Regulation  of  Vehicles  and  the 
Regulation  of  Traffic,  and  they  desire  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  they  do  not  dissent,  in  satisfactory  finan- 
cial circumstances,  from  the  general  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  highway  authorities  to  make  and 
maintain  their  roads  inn  condition  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  traffic  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  the 
Association  are  inclined  to  question,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  national  economy,  the  wisdom  of  the  recent 
substantial  transfer  of  traffic  from  the  railways  to  the 
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roads,  involving  as  it  does  the  employment  of  capital 
on  purposes  for  which  very  large  sums  have  been 
otherwise  provided. 

34.  This  general  principle,  like  most  others,  must 
nevertheless  be  interpreted  reasonably,  and  the 
Association  are  of  the  opinion  that  highway  authorities 
are  entitled  to  expect  that  vehicles  shall  be  so  con- 
structed and  driven,  and  that  tralSo  shall  be  so 
regulated,  as  to  ensure  that  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical use  is  made  of  the  available  highways. 

35.  For  this  reason  the  Association  welcome 
generally  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
some  two  years  ago.  There  are,  of  course,  provisions 
in  the  draft  Bill,  as  in  any  other  measure  of  similar 
magnitude,  with  which  the  Association  are  not 
altogether  in  agreement,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
convenient  for  the  Royal  Commission  to  have  before 
them  a precise  statement  of  the  divergences  of  opinion 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Association  in  this 
respect.  There  is  accordingly  set  out  in  Appendix  VI 
hereto*  a Report  which  was  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  May,  1927,  and  which  contains,  clause  by 
clause,  a statement  of  the  amendments  considered  by 
the  Association  to  be  desirable. 

36.  Subject  to  these  amendments  the  Association 
wish  to  support  the  draft  Bill  and  to  suggest  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  secure  its  appearance  on  the  Statute 
Book  without  further  delay. 

37.  There  are,  however,  two  additional  points  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  In  the  first  place  the  Association  do  not 
consider  that  there  is,  either  under  the  existing  law 
or  in  the  draft  Bill,  sufficient  power  for  highway 
authorities  to  limit  or  prohibit  traffic.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  use  of  locomotives  on  highways  can  be 
controlled  under  Section  28  of  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  and  Section  6 
of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898  (neither  of  which 
provisions  will  seemingly  be  wholly  re-enacted  by  the 
draft  Bill),  and  that  Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads  Act, 
1920,  enables  Orders  to  be  made  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  for  restricting  the  use  of  highways,  although 
this  enactment  has  proved  of  but  little  use  in  practice. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  the  draft  Bill  deals  specifically 
with  the  use  of  weak  bridges  and  the  routes  to  be 
followed  by  public  service  vehicles.  These  provisions 
do  not,  however,  entirely  meet  the  case.  There  are 
obvious  circumstances,  such  as  substantial  inadequacy 
of  road  strength,  the  presence  of  reconstruction  or 
repair  works,  and  the  existence  of  deleterious  climatic 
conditions,  in  which  the  passage  of  traffic  is  likely  to 
be  either  dangerous  to  the  public  or  injurious  to  the 
highways,  and  the  Association  therefore  consider 
that,  in  these  and  any  other  similar  cases,  highway 
authorities  should  be  able  either  to  limit  the  types 
of  traffic  allowed  to  use  a road  or  to  divert  traffic 
altogether  for  a specified  period,  due  regard  being  paid 
to  the  availabihty  or  otherwise  of  alternative  routes 
which  are  reasonably  commodious. 

38.  The  second  important  feature  of  modern  road 
traffic  with  which  the  draft  Bill  does  not  appear  to 
deal  is  that  of  the  limitation  of  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  highways,  what  the  Association  have  in  mind 
in  this  connection  being  the  fact  that  the  width  of 
road  available  for  the  passage  of  traffic  is  frequently 
reduced  to  a material  extent  by  numbers  of  stationary 
vehicles  drawn  up  on  one  or  both  sides  thereof. 

39.  So  far  as  urban  areas  are  concerned,  it  is 
appreciated  that  this  circumstance  is  at  the  present 
time  very  difficult  to  avoid,  and  that  the  police  do 
their  best  to  carry  out  their  duty  of  preventing  traffic 
obstruction.  It  is  further  appreciated  that,  in  the 
interests  of  trade,  commercial  vehicles  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  outside  business  premises  for 
reasonable  periods.  Such  vehicles,  however,  are  not 
the  only  or  even  the  greatest  offenders.  Pleasure  cars 
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contribute  their  full  share  of  what  is  a growing 
problem,  and  the  Association  consider  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  without 
delay. 

40.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  suitable  restric- 
tions cannot  equitably  be  imposed  until  the  motorist 
who  requires  to  leave  his  car  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time  has  been  provided  with  an  alternative 
method  of  doing  so.  In  this  connection  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Royal  Commission  is  dravm  to  Section  68 
of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1925,  which  empowers 
urban  authorities  (and  also  any  rural  district  council 
to  whose  area  or  any  contributory  place  therein  the 
Section  is  applied  by  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Health) 
to  provide  parking  places  (including  the  use  of  a 
street  for  that  purpose)  in  order  to  relieve  or  prevent 
congestion  of  traffic.  This  provision  has  no  doubt 
been  utilised  in  many  areas,  and  is  useful  so  far  as  it 
goes,  but  the  Association  do  not  beheve  that  it  goes 
far  enough. 

41.  It  must  be  recognised  that  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  is  an  integral  and  increasing  feature  of 
modern  existence,  and  such  use  is  necessarily  depend- 
ent for  its  full  employment  upon  the  provision  of 
accommodation  for  vehicles  which  the  owners  desire 
to  leave.  The  public  highway,  however,  is  neither 
the  economical  (except  as  regards  little-used  side 
streets)  nor  the  legal  (except  as  provided  by  the  1925 
Act)  place  for  providing  such  accommodation. 

42.  The  Association  consider  that  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  urban  authorities  to  establish  proper 
parking  places  as  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  other 
public  services  of  which  the  public  stand  in  need,  and 
they  therefore  suggest  that  Section  68  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1925,  should  be  made  compulsory  upon 
such  authorities,  subject  to  their  retaining  the  right 
to  utilise  streets  with  the  consent  of  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  thereof.  It  may  be 
argued  that  this  alteration  would  impose  an  undue 
financial  burden  upon  urban  councils,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation do  not  consider  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  charges  can  be  made  for  the  use  of 
parking  places,  while  streets  could  still  be  used  in 
proper  circumstances.  Further,  it  is  believed  to  be 
alleged  that  the  congestion  caused  bji-  vehicles  standing 
in  urban  thoroughfares  is  inimical  to  trade,  and  the 
Association’s  proposal  would  be  beneficial  in  this 
respect. 

43.  In  rural  areas  the  problem  is  naturally  much 
less  acute,  but  it  exists  to  some  extent  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  of  “ ribbon  ” building  of  houses 
alongside  highways.  Many  of  these  houses  have 
motor  cars  standing  outside  them  for  considerable 
periods,  with  the  result  that  in  some  places  the  effec- 
tive width  of  the  road  is  materially  reduced.  The 
compulsory  provision  of  parldng  places  in  rural  dis- 
tricts would,  however,  clearly  not  be  justified,  and 
the  Association  can  only  suggest  that  the  “ block  ” 
building  of  houses  at  a distance  from  the  highway 
should  be  encouraged  either  by  a reduction  of  the 
cost  of  making  private  streets  or  by  charging  only  a 
portion  of  that  cost  to  the  frontagers. 

44.  It  now  only  remains  for  the  Association  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  public  safety,  to  which  reference 
was  made  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  Memo- 
randum. A considerable  number  of  provisions  on 
this  subject  are  fortimately  included  in  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  and  the  Association  merely  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  two  further  points,  the  first  of  which 
relates  to  the  use  of  motor  char-a-bancs  on  roads. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  these  vehicles  proceed 
along  the  road  in  fleets,  each  vehicle  following  closely 
behind  the  one  in  front,  with  the  result  that  persons 
wishing  to  pass  m another  oar  are  exposed  to  con- 
siderable danger,  especially  on  tortuous  roads.  This 
danger  can  be  overcome  by  prescribing  a minimum 
distance  to  be  observed  between  each  vehicle  of  a 
fleet,  and  the  Association  suggest  a provision  to  this 
effect. 
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45.  The  second  point  is  that  of  priority  of  traffic  at 
cross  roads.  It  is  often  difficult  for  motorists,  especi- 
ally those  who  are  strangers  to  the  neighbourhood, 
to  realise  whether  the  road  upon  which  they  are 
travelling  is  more  or  less  important  than  an  inter- 
secting road,  and  the  Association,  while  appreciating 
the  necessity  for  users  of  the  highway  always  to  use 
reasonable  care,  consider  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  signs  indicating  priority  to  be  erected  at 
places  where  confusion  and  consequent  danger  are 
likely  to  arise. 


9856.  ( Chairman)  : You  three  gentlemen  represent 
the  County  Councils  Association  of  England  and 
Wales  ? — (Mr.  Dent)  : That  is  so. 

9867.  And  you  are  intimately  concerned,  I under- 
stand, with  only  one  of  the  questions  that  comes 
before  us,  namely,  transport  by  road  ? — That  is  so. 

9858.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  provision  of 
facilities  and  of  the  safety  of  the  public  it  is  a very 
important  matter  to  you  ? — -That  is  so. 

9859.  Now  I think  you  wish  to  put  before  us  the 
responsibilities  in  respect  of  the  maintenance  of  roads 
which  fall  upon  you  now  and  which  will  fall  upon  you 
in  the  near  future  ? — That  is  our  main  point. 

9860.  At  the  present  time  the  County  Comicils  are 
the  highway  authorities  for  all  main  roads  in  the 
coimty  areas  ? — That  is  set  out  in  paragraph  3 of  our 
Memorandum. 

9861.  I need  not  go  right  through  it,  but  I imder- 
stand  that  in  March,  1928,  you  were  responsible  for 
31,199  miles  ? — ^Those  figures  are  correct. 

9862.  Of  which  the  greater  part  were  in  Class  I and 
a considerable  amount  in  Class  II  ? — ^Perhaps  on 
paragraph  3 I ought  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
expression  “were  scheduled.”  You  may  not  be 
quite  familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“ scheduled.”  It  has  no  direct  legal  meaning  ; that 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  like  “ classified.”  Scheduled  roads 
are  unclassified  roads  selected  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  as  unclassified  roads  carrying  a large  volume 
nf  motor  traffic  which  require  some  special  assistance 
to  enable  the  authorities  responsible  for  them  to 
bring  them  up  to  something  like  the  necessary 
standards  of  strength,  although  they  do  not  rank  for 
classification. 

9863.  They  are  unclassified  main  roads  ? — ^Not 
necessarily  main  roads,  district  roads  almost  entirely. 
I think  the  only  grants  made  in  respect  of  them  have 
been  made  to  District  Councils  in  the  past. 

9864.  But  they  are  maintained  by  you,  not  by  the 
Rural  District  Councils  ? — ^They  have  been  maintained 
by  the  Rural  District  Councils,  but  they  will,  after  the 
1st  April  next,  be  maintainable  by  us. 

9865.  You  say  that,  at  the  31st  March,  1928,  there 
were  5,066  miles  of  such  roads  scheduled  and  there 
were  1,265  miles  not  yet  scheduled  ? — Those  figures 
are  correct,  I believe. 

9866.  Now  as  from  the  1st  April  next  year  a much 
greater  mileage  and  greatly  increased  responsibilities 
will  be  transferred  to  you  ? — We  take  over  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  whole  of  the  district  roads, 
although  under  the  Act  the  rural  districts  have  a 
right  to  ask  that  they  should  have  the  non -classified 
roads  delegated  to  them,  but  we  shall  have  to  find 
the  money.  They  are  to  act  as  our  agents. 

9867.  They  are  to  act  as  your  agents  from  the  point 
■of  view  of  maintenance  ? — ^That  is  so. 

9868.  Subject  to  your  direction  ? — Subject  to  our 
•direction  and  general  control,  and  subject  to  our 
finding  the  whole  of  the  money. 

9869.  You  get  all  classified  roads  in  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  ? — I think  that  will 
be  so. 


9870.  And  all  roads,  classified  or  otherwise,  in 
rural  districts  ? — That  is  so. 

9871.  That,  of  course,  will  greatly  increase  your 
responsibility  ? — Enormously. 

9872.  I see  you  estimate  that  you  will  then  have 
125,414  miles  of  roads  to  look  after  ? — 1 think  that 
figure  is  approximately  correct. 

9873.  Now  you  put  in  some  very  interesting  figures 
as  to  the  great  increase  of  traffic  between  August, 
1925,  and  August,  1928.  I think  those  figures  appear 
in  your  Appendix  ? — ^In  Appendix  I.* 

9874.  I have  read  those  figures  ; they  are  very 
interesting  ? — We  supposed  you  would  have  had 
figures  in  greater  detail  from  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

9875.  We  have  had  some  figures  ? — We  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  at  great  length  into  that. 

9876.  What  you  have  given  us  are  typical  examples  ? 
— Typical  examples  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
traffic,  both  in  volume  and  weight. 

9877.  And  then  you  pomt  out  in  paragraph  7 

that  the  volume  of  traffic  stated  in  terms  of  total 
toimage  does  not  represent  the  full  measm-e  of  yoiu- 
extra  burden  because  the  increased  speed  and  weight 
of  the  vehicles  make  a difference.  I suppose  the 
burden  from  that  point  of  view  is  constantly  in- 
creasing ? — Constantly.  Those  are  the  material 

things.  It  is  speed  plus  weight  that  does  the  damage. 

9878.  In  regard  to  unclassified  roads,  there  are 
at  the  present  time  no  statistics  of  the  traffic  on 
them  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  generally  included 
in  the  census,  but  I think  you  may  take  it  the  traffic 
is  growing  in  almost  equal  proportion  on  those  roads 

9879.  In  almost  equal  proportion.  Of  coiuse,  the 
growth,  as  we  see  from  your  Appendix,  is  enormous  ? 
— There  is  no  other  word  for  it. 

9880.  Amounting  in  some  cases  to  over  200  per 
cent,  or  more  ? — Yes. 

9881.  And  then,  as  you  point  out  in  paragraph  9, 
the  fact  that  the  railway  companies  can  now  go  on 
the  roads  will  no  doubt  further  increase  the  damage  ? 
— ^We  should  like  to  stress  paragraph  9.  I should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  this  point,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  some  remote  country  districts  railway 
stations  may  be  closed  and  services  limited,  and 
that  is  bound  to  put  a very  much  heavier  burden 
of  traffic  on  the  country  roads  in  those  districts. 

9882.  You  mean  branch  lines  may  be  closed  and 
local  stations  abolished  ? — Local  stations  closed  in 
order  that  the  traffic  may  be  carried  by  road. 

9883.  Distributed  from  big  centres  ? — Distributed 
from  big  centres,  and  that  will  in  our  judgment  put 
an  enormously  increased  burden  on  these  comitry 
roads,  particularly  in  the  very  remote  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  roads  are  not  so  strong  as  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a very  essential 
factor  in  considering  what  the  burden  of  taking 
over  these  district  roads  may  be. 

9884.  That  you  do  not  Imow  at  the  present  time  ? 
— That  is  all  in  the  future. 

9886.  Now,  having  informed  us  of  the  burden  that 
falls  on  you  and  is  going  to  fall  on  you,  you  raise  the 
very  important  question  whether  or  not  the  existing 
road  system  is  adequate  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9886.  Either  in  extent  or  condition,  to  cope  with 
the  existing  traffic  and  that  which  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated  in  the  near  future  ? — We  deal  with 
that  in  paragraphs  11  and  12. 

9887.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  put  your  views 
on  that  very  important  point  in  your  own  language 
without  my  putting  definite  questions,  so  as  to  brmg 
it  orally  before  the  Commission  ? — Generally  speaking 
we  should  say  the  road  system,  so  far  as  mileage  and 
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distribution  go,  may  be  regarded  as  adequate,  with 
certain  exceptions.  The  exceptions,  of  course,  are 
congested  towns  and  the  approaches  to  them,  and 
such  centres  as  docks,  important  railway  stations, 
and  so  forth.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  construction  of  what  are  termed  by-passes 
to  enable  through  traffic  to  avoid  the  congested 
streets  of  old-fashioned  towns,  and  for  new  approaches 
to  important  centres  of  traffic,  such  as  docks  and 
great  railway  stations,  and  furthermore,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a necessity  for  absolutely  new  roads 
between,  for  example,  such  enormously  important 
places  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool ; Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  ; possibly  Birmingham  and  some  other 
equally  important  centres  of  industry. 

9888.  I think  a new  road  has  already  been  con- 
structed between  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  ? 
• — In  those  kind  of  districts  new  roads  will  have  to 
be  laid  out  and  made  ; by-passes  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  country  districts  to  get  past  the  old- 
fashioned  country  towns  with  very  narrow  streets 
which  do  not  admit  of  imiirovement.  With  those 
exceptions,  broadly  speaking,  the  existing  system  in 
our  judgment  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  traffic,  provided 
it  is  put  into  proper  order. 

9889.  You  mean  when  you  get  out  into  the  country 
districts  there  is  adequate  mileage  ? — Adequate 
mileage. 

9890.  Subject  to  it  requiring  reconditioning  ? — 
There  are  adequate  existing  connections,  but  their 
condition  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  the  traffic  that  they 
are  going  to  be  required  to  carry. 

9891.  Have  you  seen  the  maps  that  have  been 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  showing  the 
volume  of  traffic  from  various  populous  centres  ? — I 
do  not  think  I have. 

9892.  The  traffic  is  shown  by  the  breadth  of  the 
line  ? — I have  not  seen  those  maps. 

9893.  They  are  very  mteresting.  They  show,  as 
you  go  out  from  all  the  big  towns,  the  volume  of 
traffic  is  enormous,  but  after  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
it  thins  down.  That  will  confirm  what  you  have  been 
saying  ? — I have  not  seen  those  maps. 

9894.  Here  (produced)  is  the  map  of  the  Birmingham 
District  ? — I appreciate  exactly  what  it  shows.  I 
think  it  does,  as  you  say,  confii'm  our  view. 

9895.  It  confirms  your  view  that,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  big  centres,  the  mileage  generally 
is  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

9896.  But  it  requires  re-conditioning  ? — Yes  ; that 
is  a general  statement.  There  may  be  a few  mmor 
qualifications. 

9897.  I quite  see  that.  I suppose  in  your  view  it 
is  better,  in  the  case  of  narrow  villages  and  so  on,  to 
by-pass  them  rather  than  to  re -construct  the  roads  ? — 
I think  it  is  the  only  course  in  a great  many  cases. 

9898.  And  it  has  the  advantage  of  presei’ving  the 
rural  character  of  the  villages  ? — Yes.  The  main 
road  serves  the  local  traffic,  but  the  great  volume  of 
through  traffic  will  slip  round  behind  on  the  by-pass. 

9899.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  County  Councils  ? — 
That  is  the  policy  of  the  County  Councils,  and  I 
thhik  the  Ministry  of  Transport  endorse  it. 

9900.  Now  we  come  to  the  condition  of  the  roads  ? 
— That  is  most  important. 

9901.  In  paragraph  13  your  view  apparently  is  that 
a very  great  part  of  the  classified  roads  and  a 
substantial  mileage  of  unclassified  roads  require  radical 
re-construction  ? — That  is  so. 

9902.  In  order  to  carry  modern  traffic  ? — That  is 
so.  I would  like  to  emphasise  that  point.  In  the 
first  place  I would  like  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  the  figures,  and  I think  at  all  events  they 
are  approximately  correct,  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  up  to  now  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the 


first-class  roads  have  been  so  dealt  with.  That  we 
were  able  to  deal  with  those  where  we  have  done  is 
almost  the  entire  result  of  a special  allocation  of 
£5,000,000  which  was  made  when  Mr.  Gosling  was 
Minister  of  Transport,  out  of  which  grants  were  made 
on  a 75  per  cent,  basis  to  enable  the  local  authorities 
to  make  a start  with  the  first  500  miles  or  so  of  those 
important  trunk  roads.  A great  deal  of  work  was 
done  under  that  and  excellent  work  it  was,  but  the 
pace  has  had  to  be  slowed  down  since  because  we  have 
never  had  another  grant  on  that  75  per  cent,  basis. 
Now  we  are  in  this  difficult  position,  that  the  cost  has 
become  so  high — ^you  may  take  it  that  on  a first-class 
road  the  figure  is  as  high  as  £15,000  a mile — that  we 
can  only  face  it  by  borrowing.  We  have  been  getting 
a 50  per  cent,  grant  ; we  shall  in  future  get  60  per 
cent.  We  have  borrowed  the  50  per  cent.  ; we  shall 
now  borrow  the  40  per  cent.,  borrowing  at  the  present 
rate  of  interest,  which  is  5 per  cent.,  and  we  are 
getting  as  a rule  fifteen  years’  hfe  for  our  loans.  It 
is  only  by  that  borrowing  policy  we  can  tackle  any 
appreciable  amount  of  mileage  at  all.  Even  so,  it  is 
very  limited,  and  the  burden  which  is  put  on  the 
taxpayers  of  to-day  for  their  successors  is  almost 
intolerable.  With  50  per  cent,  grants  the  cost 
worked  out  at  £1,000  a mile  ; on  the  60  per  cent, 
basis  it  will  be  proportionately  less. 

9903.  I want  to  clear  my  mind  as  to  these  50  per 
cent,  and  60  per  cent,  grants.  That  is  towards  the 
whole  cost  of  road  administration,  including  both  this 
re-construction  and  what  I may  call  ordinary  main- 
tenance. Is  not  that  so  ? — But  there  have  been 
further  sums  allocated  for  what  we  call  special 
im2Dro  vements . 

9904.  Such  as  the  75  per  cent,  which  you  say  was 
given  to  you  by  Mr.  Gosling  when  Minister  of 
Transport  ? — And  where  main  roads  are  taken  and 
substantially  widened  ; there  is  an  allocation  from 
the  Road  Fund  for  improvements  as  apart  from 
maintenance. 

9905.  That  is  comparatively  small  ? — That  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  distinction  between 
improvement  and  maintenance  to-day  is  rather  an 
artificial  one.  Maintenance  to-day  on  an  important 
trunk  road  really  means  radical  re-construction. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  approaching  the  problem. 
You  can  patch  and  patch,  but  it  is  throwing  money 
away  until  you  reconstruct  with  proper  fomidations. 
Wliile  doing  it  you  get  a minimum  carriage-way  may 
be  of  20  or  25  feet,  you  require  land  on  each  side  to 
make  pathways  and  so  on,  but  that  is  the  modern 
way  of  maintenance  and  the  distinction  which  is 
made  between  maintenance  and  imqirovement  is 
rather  an  artificial  one.  More  and  more  we  are 
coming  round  to  the  view  that  it  would  be  simpler  to 
lump  it  all  into  maintenance. 

9906.  So  roughly  speaking  you  are  getting  50  jDer 
cent  ? — It  is  60  per  cent,  since  the  Budget. 

9907.  From  this  year  ? — Yes. 

9908.  You  are  getting  the  60  jier  cent,  for  main- 
tenance ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9909.  And  you  are  also  getting  certain  additional 
grants  for  improvement  and  re-construction  ? — For 
what  is  called  improvement,  where  you  are  doing 
more  actual  widening  and  taking  in  land  than  the 
ordinary  maintenance  re-construction. 

9910.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  cost  to  the 
ratepayer  is  very  heavy  ? — It  is  very  heavy  indeed, 
and  I think  I may  put  it  to-day  at  not  less  than  £800 
a mile  biuden  on  the  ratepayer  of  to-day  to  repay 
these  loans.  I ought  perhaps  to  make  this  point 
clear.  The  amount  we  borrow,  40  per  cent.,  really 
represents  what  I may  caU  the  semi-permanent 
work  we  do,  probably  increasing  our  carriage-ways 
from  18  to  21,  22  or  25  feet,  putting  in  concrete 
haunches  as  they  are  called  and  concrete  walling 
on  the  sides,  piping  in  ditches  and  so  forth,  and 
generally  making  solid  foundations  on  which  the 
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modem  expensive  carpet  may  be  laid.  We  think  it 
is  safe  to  borrow  for  that  work  because  it  is,  at  all 
events,  of  a semi-permanent  nature,  and  we  hope  it 
win  not  have  to  be  renewed  within  a generation. 
The  carpet  we  put  on  afterwards  costs  about  half 
of  the  total  cost.  That,  we  estimate,  will  have  to 
be  renewed  within  ten  years,  possibly  in  some  cases 
within  seven. 

9911.  According  to  the  traffic  ? — According  to 
the  traffic,  and  the  net  result  is  that  we  are  pledging 
the  credit  of  the  ratepayers  to  borrow  these  large 
sums  and  for  the  next  12  or  15  years  after  the  road 
has  been  re-constructed  the  present-day  ratepayer 
has  to  find  loan  charges  of  about  £800,  sometimes  a 
little  more — it  has  been  £1,000  a mile — in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  rest  of  the  roads 
which  have  not  come  under  re-construction. 

9912.  What  term  of  years  do  you  have  in  which 
to  repay  loans  ? — It  used  to  be  12,  it  is  now  15  years. 

9913.  I suppose  it  would  be  tme  to  say  that  once 
you  have  done  this  re-construction,  especially  the 
provision  of  these  new  foundations  and  so  on,  the 
maintenance  charges  will  fall  off  ? — The  maintenance 
charges  ought  to  be  very  very  much  reduced  ; they 
should  include  very  little  but  scavenging  and  cleaning 
and  occasional  patching  until  the  carpet  comes  to 
be  renewed.  The  life  of  the  carpet — I think  Mr. 
Dryland  will  probably  agree  with  me  ; he  knows 
more  about  this  than  I do — we  began  by  estimating 
at  seven  years.  We  are  now  beginning  to  hope  that, 
as  the  result  of  our  experience  and  the  benefit  of 
good  foundations,  the  life  may  be  ten  years,  but  of 
course  that  will  vary  in  different  places. 

9914.  That  you  can  hardly  tell  ? — ^We  can  hardly  tell 
yet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  principle 
is  a perfectly  sound  one.  The  better  the  foundation 
the  longer  the  life  of  the  carpet,  and  it  is  sheer  waste 
of  money  to  put  this  expensive  carpet  on  to  roads 
until  the  expensive  foundation  work  has  been  done. 

9915.  In  other  words,  maintenance,  to  be  of  a^T 
value,  necessitates  a great  deal  of  re-construction  ? — 
Involves  a great  deal  of  re-constmction,  but  that  will 
vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  sub-soil.  Some 
■coimties  are  more  fortunate  than  others,  because 
they  have  naturally  a good  sub-soil  and  the  roads 
do  not  require  such  strong  foundations  ; therefore, 
this  figure  is  not  of  universal  application. 

9916.  I imagine  that  would  be  so  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland  ? — There  the  foundation  is  on 
rook,  and  it  does  not  require  much  putting  in.  A 
county  like  my  own,  Essex,  requires  very  strong 
foundations.  I should  like  to  point  out  to  you,  it 
is  very  important,  how  little  work  we  can  do  on  the 
present  terms.  In  my  own  county  we  have  something 
like  800  miles  of  main  roads.  We  are  doing  our  very 
best  to  push  on  with  this  work,  and  we  stretch  the 
patience  of  our  ratepayers  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can,  yet  we  cannot  complete  more  than  12  to  15 
miles  a year  of  this  re-construction  work  because 
■of  the  expense. 

9917.  You  are  held  up  by  finance  ? — ^We  are  held  up 
by  the  expense  of  it.  The  loan  charges  begin  to 
mount  up  so  fast.  You  must  remember  that  while 
we  are  doing  it  the  ordmary  maintenance  cost,  that 
is  the  cost  of  patching  the  roads  that  have  not  been 
re-constructed,  is  becoming  a very  expensive  affair. 
You  have  to  keep  them  going.  You  have  to  put  in 
materials,  but  you  are  putting  them  on  a road  without 
good  foundations. 

9918.  And  the  patching  has  to  be  done  all  over 
again  very  soon  ? — The  patching  has  to  be  done 
again  very  soon  and  I can  quote  instances — Mr. 
Dryland  will  correct  me  if  I am  wrong — where  we  are 
keeping  a road  going  pending  re -construction  and 
it  is  costing  £1,000  a mile  under  modern  traffic.  I 
hope  that  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  enormous  burden 
we  have  to  meet. 

9919.  I think  we  quite  realise  that.  Then  in 
paragraph  14  you  point  out  that  in  addition  to  roads 


there  are  a great  many  bridges  which  will  have  to  be 
re-constructed  in  order  to  carry  modern  traffic  ? 

I should  like  to  enlarge  that  a little.  The  bridges 
fall  under  two  heads.  There  is  a Bill  in  Parliament 
now,  I think,  awaiting  the  Royal  assent,  which  is 
the  result  of  several  years  negotiations  with  the 
railway  and  canal  companies.  Under  that  measure 
we  shall  have  power  to  get  inadequate  railway  and 
canal  bridges  re-built.  The  greater  part  of  the  cost 
of  that  will  fall  on  us,  because,  as  you  probably  are 
aware,  there  is  a decision  in  the  House  of  Lords 
known  as  the  Sharpness  decision  which  strictly 
limits  the  liabilities  of  the  railways  and  canals  under 
their  private  Acts.  That  will  put  an  enormous 
burden  on  us,  and  will  affect  a lot  of  railway  and  canal 
bridges  in  some  rural  districts.  We  cannot  give  you 
any  figures  imder  that  head.  It  is  a matter  of  guess 
work,  but  it  will  mean  a great  number. 

9920.  That  Bill,  which  I understand  was  a more  or 
less  agreed  Bill,  has  gone  through  both  Houses,  and 
therefore  your  suggestion  that  we  should  recommend 
legislation  falls  to  the  ground  ? — Yes.  I am  only 
referring  to  it  now  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  a great  number  of  those  bridges  which  the 
Ministry  will  think  ought  to  be  re-constructed,  and 
which  we  agree  ought  to  be  re-constructed  if  the 
money  can  be  found.  In  addition  to  that  there  are  an 
enormous  number  of  road  bridges  which  were  not 
constructed  by  imdertakers,  many  of  which  were 
built  before  this  modem  traffic  developed  and  which, 
it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  are  breaking 
down  all  over  the  coimtry  from  the  terrific  impact  of 
modem  fast  heavy  traffic.  It  is  almost  a daily 
experience  to  have  bridges  reported  to  one  where 
the  abutments  are  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  terrific 
thmst  of  these  enormous  motor  lorries,  and  we  have 
to  rebuild  them.  Any  figure  is  hypothetical,  but 
there  must  be  literally  several  thousands  of  these 
bridges  up  and  down  the  coimtry,  and  the  average 
cost  of  rebuilding  them  is  probably  round  about 
£3,000  or  £4,000,  apart  from  the  railway  bridges 
which  are  much  more  expensive.  I think  those  are 
moderate  figures,  but  Mr.  Dryland,  who  has  wider 
experience  than  I have  in  these  technical  matters, 
will,  I think,  confirm  what  I say. 

9921.  Now  coming  to  your  next  paragraph  you 
speak  of  the  financial  burden,  and  in  your  Appendices 

II  to  V you  give  examples  of  estimated  requirements 
as  to  re -construction  ? — ^We  give  you  some  figures 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

9922.  Which  I understand  you  do  not  wish  to  have 
published  ? — ^And  we  do  not  want  to  tie  ourselves  to 
them  too  closely,  because  after  all  they  are  only 
estimates  made  by  County  Engineers.  They  would 
revise  their  estimates  from  year  to  year,  and  figures 
put  forward  to-day  as  figures  which  they  would  rely 
upon  they  would  probably  want  to  alter  in  a year’s 
time. 

9923.  These  figures,  I understand,  you  put  before 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecj^uer  ? — ^We  did. 

9924.  In  a deputation  ? — ^And  in  a deputation  to 
the  Prime  Minister  also.  We  went  to  see  the 
Chancellor  a year  ago  and  two  years  ago,  and  he  was 
rather  .staggered  when  he  heard  the  figures. 

9925.  I understand  your  figures  show  first  of  all, 
the  mileage  of  Class  I roads  in  certain  counties  fit 
for  modern  traffic  ? — Typical  counties  were  selected, 
and  their  engineers  were  asked  to  give  an  estimate. 

9926.  Then  you  show  the  mileage  requiring 
re-construction  and  the  estimated  cost  ? — ^We  put 
them  in  merely  as  an  illustration. 

9927.  Would  you  like  to  call  special  attention  to 
any  of  these  figures  ? — 1 do  not  think  so.  I would 
rather  rely  on  the  statement  I have  made,  which  I 
venture  to  think  cannot  be  controverted,  that  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent.,  or  not  niuch  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  more  important  main  roads  ha.ve  yet 
been  dealt  with  in  this  way.  I am  not  suggesting  the 
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-whole  of  the  balance  of  the  20,000  miles  has  to  be 
■done  at  once  in  the  same  way,  but  I am  suggesting 
that  every  year  we  have  a large  proportion  of  it  to 
do,  and  I should  like  to  go  one  stage  further  and  say 
at  present  we  are  not  doing  it  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  traffic.  We  are  getting 
behind  because  of  the  want  of  money. 

9928.  Now  in  paragraph  17  you  refer  to  a fallacy 
which  is  held  by  some  people  that  these  modem 
re-constructed  roads  are  luxury  roads  ? — That  was 
the  phrase  used  by  the  Chancellor.  We  pointed  out 
to  him  that  it  was  an  unfair  expression  to  use.  There 
is  no  other  sensible  method  of  re -constructing.  While 
you  are  about  it  you  must  make  a good  job  of  it. 

9929.  And  then  your  maintenance  charges  will 
be  much  less  ? — Our  maintenance  costs  in  future  will 
gradually  go  down,  at  least  so  we  hope.  I would  put 
in  a caveat  there.  I do  not  think  any  engineer  -will 
absolutely  pledge  himself  as  to  the  life  of  these 
re-constructed  roads,  the  experience  we  have  had  is  so 
limited,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  they  look  like  standing 
up  well. 

9930.  That  is  very  satisfactory.  Now  another 
fallacy  you  mention  is  the  idea  that  has  been  held 
by  some  people  that  you  cannot  spend  the  money  now 
available  to  you  ? — I should  like  to  say  a word  on 
that.  That  was  another  idea  we  tried  to  eradicate 
from  the  Chancellor’s  mind.  In  the  first  place,  as 
we  point  out  here,  although  the  amount  we  can  do  by 
direct  labour  of  our  o"wn  is  necessarily  limited,  there 
are  any  number  of  excellent  contractors  now  who  can 
undertake  very  large  works  and  get  them  done 
expeditiously.  The  difficulty  arises  from  this  fact, 
that  we  do  not  get  the  money  promised  by  the  Road 
Fund  in  time  to  get  the  work  done  in  that  year.  It 
is  a very  real  difficulty,  and  we  have  made  frequent 
representations  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  the 
subject.  We  have  to  prepare  our  estimates  as  early 
as  January  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  following 
1st  April,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
-Scrutinised  and  finally  adopted  by  the  respective 
County  Councils  at  their  spring  meeting.  We  want 
to  put  work  in  hand  at  once,  but  when  we  are  framing 
these  estimates  we  have  not  got  the  allocation  for  that 
year  of  the  funds  distributed  by  the  Road  Fimd. 
We  do  not  get  that  mitil  perhaps  May.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  I do  not  think  the  actual  allocation  for  this 
coming  year  lias  been  made  public  yet.  I have  seen 
it  and  have  a copy  of  it  here,  but  it  was  given  to  me 
in  another  capacity  as  a member  of  the  Roads 
Advisory  Committee.  I hope  it  will  be  published  in  a 
very  short  time,  but  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of 
May.  If  we  could  have  had  those  figures  in  January 
we  should  have  been  able  to  get  on  with  the  work. 
We  should  have  been  able  to  get  done  the  amomit  we 
•expected  in  the  financial  year,  and  there  would  not 
have  been  an  unexpended  balance  to  carry  over. 

9931.  That  is  an  administrative  difficulty  ? — -Yes, 
it  is  an  administrative  difficulty. 

9932.  You  -wish  to  call  attention  to  it  ? — ^I  -wished 
to  call  attention  to  it  here  because  I want  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  we  could  not  spend  the  money  if  it 
was  given  to  us.  We  can  spend  it  if  we  get  it  in  time, 
but  we  do  not  get  it  in  time.  We  are  at  least  four 
months  late  in  getting  it.  Then  there  is  a lag  in  the 
time  it  is  distributed.  Therefore  there  is  an  unex- 
pended balance  carried  forward  year  by  year  which  is 
called  a surplus  which  is  a great  temptation  to  a 
needy  Chancellor,  and  when  we  ask  for  more  money 
he  says  “ If  I give  you  the  money  you  cannot  spend 
it.  ” I hope  I shall  succeed,  at  all  events,  in  preventing 
that  fallacy  taking  hold  of  yom  mind.  We  can  spend 
it  if  we  get  it  allotted  in  time. 

9933.  Now  in  paragraph  19  you  divide  your 
difficulties  into  three  main  heads,  finance,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  to  some  extent,  but  on  wliioh 
there  is  more  to  be  said  ; regulation  of  vehicles  and 
regidation  of  traffic.  Dealing  further  -with  the  question 
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of  finance  in  paragraph  20  you  give  us  the  history  from 
the  year  1888  ? — That  is  when  County  Councils  were 
first  established. 

9934.  And  were  given  the  charge  of  main  roads  on 
the  undertaking  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  maintenance 
was  to  be  provided  ? — The  produce  of  certain  taxes 
kno-wn  as  the  assigned  revenues  was  set  aside.  It 
was  a bad  system,  because  that  money  very  soon 
became  quite  inadequate,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Road  Board  was  established  that  we  began  to  get  a 
better  allocation. 

9935.  The  amount  you  got  out  of  the  assigned 
revenues  was  a fixed  sum,  about  one-half  of  the 
estimated  smn  when  the  Bill  was  passed,  and  the 
cost  went  up  but  the  amount  you  got  remained  the 
same  ? — And  there  were  certain  prior  charges  on  the 
assigned  revenues,  police  and  so  on,  and  I think 
lunatics,  which  went  up  and  up  too,  and  the  balance 
carried  to  the  county  council  account  which  went  on 
highways  in  many  counties  was  actually  nil.  I 
believe  there  was  an  actual  deficit  in  many  oases. 

9936.  To  sum  it  up,  the  gross  expenditure  in  1888 
was  £2,000,000  and  in  1925  and  1926  it  was 
£52,000,000  ? — That  is  England  and  Wales.  If  we 
include  Scotland,  I believe  the  figure  is  just  under 
£60,000,000. 

9937.  We  have  had  some  e-videnoe  from  Scotland. 
I thinlr  we  had  better  deal  with  England  and  Wales 
to-day.  You  say,  if  the  right  proportion  was  50  per 
cent,  in  1888,  you  ought  to  have  75  per  cent,  now  ? 
— We  think  that  is  self-evident.  Traffic  is  so  much 
more  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is  through  traffic, 
and  such  a large  proportion  of  it  neither  arises  nor 
terminates  in  the  area  of  the  particular  authority. 
Half  the  traffic  going  through  Essex  is  23roceeding 
from  London  to  Newmarket,  London  to  Yarmouth, 
London  to  Cambridge. 

9938.  You  are  a county  which  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  traffic  which  does  not  benefit  you  in  any 
way  ? — It  originates  in  London  and  its  destination 
may  be  Yarmouth,  it  may  be  Newmarket,  the 
Northern  Midlands.  It  may  lie  anywhere.  It  is  very 
seldom  Essex. 

9939.  A good  deal  of  it  goes  to  Ne-wmarket  ? — 
This  week  it  is  Ne-wmarket.  That  is  om  point.  We 
think  it  is  self-evident,  if  50  per  cent,  was  a fair 
thing  40  years  ago,  it  must  be  a very  much  bigger 
figure  to-day. 

9940.  Since  the  Road  Board  has  been  established 
you  have  been  getting  50  per  cent,  for  Class  I roads, 
and  25  per  cent,  for  Class  II  roads  ? — That  has  been 
increased  now. 

9941.  That  has  been  increased  to  60  per  cent,  for 
Class  I roads,  33|  per  cent,  for  Class  II  roads  and 
25  per  cent,  for  scheduled  unclassified  roads  ? — We 
are  now  going  to  get  50  per  cent,  on  Class  II  roads. 
We  have  been  getting  33J-  per  cent.  I should  like, 
if  I may,  to  add  a word  on  this  subject.  The  point 
we  really  want  to  emphasise  is  this.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  coimtry  a 
substantially  larger  sum  can  jn-operly  be  sjient  on 
the  roads.  We  think  the  total  amount  is  a very  great 
buiden  on  the  coimtry,  and  we  should  not  like  to 
press  any  Chancellor  much  further  until  the  comitry’s 
finances  are  generally  in  a better  state.  The  point 
we  want  to  make  is  that  out  of  that  gross  total  far 
too  large  a proportion  falls  on  the  local  ratepayer, 
and  the  old  “ imdertaking,”  I tliink  we  may  call  it, 
of  Parliament  as  long  ago  as  1888  has  never  been 
honoured.  A fair  distribution  to-day  of  this  enormous 
burden  between  rates  and  taxes  would  be,  at  all 
events,  fifty-fifty  of  the  present  expenditure,  but  if 
you  take  the  present  total  expenditure  we  are  not 
getting  much  more  than  one-third. 

9942.  And  up  till  lately  you  were  only  getting 
about  one-fourth  ? — Rather  more  than  one-fourth 
and  now  it  is  a little  more  than  one-third. 
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9943.  You  have  set  it  out  very  clearly  ? — We  have 
given  the  figures  up-to-date,  and  the  later  figures 
which  are  not  yet  published  are  practically  identical, 
that  is  to  say,  the  proportions  remain  almost  the 
same. 

9944.  Would  this  be  a fair  statement,  that  in 
1888  you  were  given  to  miderstand  you  would  get 
half  ?— Yes,  Sir. 

9945.  Up  till  quite  lately  you  haye  been  getting 
only  just  a little  more  than  one-fourth  and  now  you 
are  getting  about  one-third  ? — A little  more  than 
one-third. 

9946.  Your  case  is,  granted  that  we  are  spending 
sufficient  on  the  roads  to-day,  the  proportion  that 
falls  on  the  ratepayer  is  altogether  too  high  ? — 
That  is  our  point. 

9947.  And  if  we  spend  more  on  roads  the  propor- 
tion found  by  the  Exchequer  should  be  higher  ? — 
Yes.  I say  the  Exchequer  at  present  ought  to  be 
asked  to  find  more  than  it  is  finding. 

9948.  Would  you  like  to  say  anytliing  more  on 
that  pohit  ? — I think  I have  made  it  perfectly  clear. 
These  figures  are  merely  illustrations. 

9949.  Your  considered  opinion  being  that,  instead 
of  the  one-third  that  you  get  under  these  new  grants, 
you  ought  to  have  something  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  75  per  cent.  ? — I think  we  ought  to  have  at  least 
half  the  total  expenditure  on  roads  by  local  authori- 
ties ; at  least  half  ought  to  come  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

9950.  Under  the  new  grant  which  will  come  into 
operation  this  year  you  will  get  just  about  33J  per 
cent.  ? — A little  bit  more  than  that.  I cannot  give 
you  the  exact  figures  because  I have  not  got  them  ; 
they  are  not  available,  but  you  may  take  it  that  is 
about  right. 

9951.  A httle  more  than  one-third  ? — Yes. 

9952.  In  paragraph  22  you  refer  to  certain  proposals 
for  carrying  out  a very  great  road  programme  by 
loan.  I do  not  think  we  can  deal  with  that  point. 
It  is  rather  a political  point  ? — I was  not  sure  whether 
you  could  deal  with  it.  It  has  a semi-political 
aspect.  On  the  other  hand,  I do  think  perhaps  we 
are  not  going  further  than  we  ought  in  calling  your 
attention  to  the  very  grave  risk  to  the  local  authorities 
in  diverting  for  other  purposes  the  produce  of  these 
road  taxes  unless  Parhament  is  prepared  to  make 
good  our  demands  from  some  other  source.  It  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  these  paragraphs  were  written 
before  any  political  programmes  were  before  the 
country. 

9953.  You  have  stated  your  views  quite  clearly 
here.  I think  we  will  leave  it  at  that.  The  next 
point  is  in  paragraph  33,  regulation  of  traffic.  You 
admit  the  general  principle  that  the  roads  ought  to 
be  maintained  in  a condition  capable  of  accommo- 
dating the  traffic  of  the  day  ? — Yes,  we  admit  that. 
We  are  bound  to  do  so,  I think. 

9954.  At  the  same  time  you  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
the  transference  of  certain  goods  of  heavy  weight  from 
the  railways  to  the  roads  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9955.  And  you  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that,  I take  it, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

9966.  Your  view  being  that  really  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  Nation  that  such  traffic  should  be 
carried  by  the  railways  than  that  it  should  be  carried 
by  the  roads,  which  would  entail  great  additional 
road  expenditure  ? — You  have  this  enormous  capital 
expenditure  already  embarked  upon  in  making  the 
splendid  permanent  ways  of  our  railways  and  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  uneconomic  to  put  further  enormous 
capital  into  reconstructing  our  roads  while  the  railways 
are  not  fully  utilised.  Therefore,  so  far  as  regulations 
may  assist  in  keeping  traffic  of  a certain  kind  on  the 
railways  we  think  that  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  aU 
those  concerned. 


9957.  So  as  to  make  the  best  economic  use  of  the 
various  forms  of  transport  available  ? — Of  all  existing 
facihties. 

9958.  That  is  the  view  of  the  Association  ? Yes. 

9969.  Then  I see  you  say  you  are  of  opinion  that 
highway  authorities  are  entitled  to  expect  that 
vehicles  should  be  so  constructed  and  driven  and  that 
traffic  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  ensure  that  the 
best  and  most  economical  use  is  made  of  available 
highways  ? — That  is  a very  general  statement,  but 
I think  the  meaning  of  it  is  clear.  You  have  to  consider 
how  you  can  get  the  best  use  out  of  the  existing  road 
system.  To  a certain  extent  that  turns  on  the 
regulation  of  the  type  of  vehicle  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  on  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  when  it  is 
actually  on  the  road. 

9960.  When  you  refer  to  the  existing  road  system 
you  mean  the  existing  road  system  brought  up-to-date 
by  these  new  roads  in  populous  centres,  by-passes, 
and  so  on  ? — Precisely,  and  I would  make  this  qualifi- 
cation there,  if  I may.  The  necessity  for  some  regu- 
lation for  the  control  of  traffic  is  more  apparent 
where  reconstruction  is  still  waiting  to  be  done,  in 
many  oases  where  roads  are  not  to-day  fit  for  certain 
types  of  traffic,  and  we  have  suggested  further  on 
that  at  all  events  until  they  can  be  made  fit,  certain 
types  of  traffic  should  be  prohibited  from  using  certain 
roads. 

9961.  I see  your  point ; that  until  certain  roads  are 
reconstructed  this  very  heavy  traffic  which  destroys 
them  should  not  be  permitted  ? — Yes. 

9962.  There  should  be  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
them  by  very  heavy  traffic  ? — -We  come  to  that  later 
on,  but  that  is  the  broad  principle. 

9963.  You  generally  approve  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  ? — Yes,  Sir.  It  contains  a great  number 
of  Clauses,  and  we  have  set  out  some  detailed 
amendments  that  we  suggest.  I do  not  suppose  you 
want  me  to  go  into  them  in  detail  ? 

9964.  No,  I think  we  need  not  go  into  them  in 
detail  ; we  have  them  before  us  ? * — We  give  general 
approval  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  and,  subject  to 
some  minor  modifications,  we  hope  it  may  be  passed 
into  legislation,  though  we  call  your  attention  in 
paragraph  37  to  one  or  two  points  where  we  think  it 
does  not  go  far  enough. 

9965.  WiU  you  just  deal  with  those  ? — It  is  in 
regard  to  this  question  of  limiting  traffic.  Section  7 
of  the  Roads  Act  of  1920  was  a Section  through  which 
we  hoped  we  should  get  a good  deal  of  assistance. 
Unfortunately,  for  reasons  which  I am  not  able  to  go 
into,  it  has  become  practically  a dead  letter. 

9966.  It  is  Section  7 (4)  ? — That  is  a Section  under 
which  the  Minister  is  empowered  to  close  certain 
roads  to  certain  types  of  traffic.  AVhen  that  Section 
first  became  law  local  authorities  made  application 
in  respect  of  certain  roads  in  their  respective  areas 
because  they  considered  that  those  roads  should  pro- 
perly be  closed  to  certain  types  of  traffic.  The  Minister 
held  a good  many  local  inquiries,  and  as  a result  of 
those  inquiries  he  has  practically  dealt  with  hardly 
any  roads  at  all,  and  the  few  he  did  deal  with  I think 
have  gradually  been  opened  to  all  kinds  of  traffic. 
I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  to-day  there  is 
practically  no  road  closed  to  any  land  of  traffic 
under  that  Section. 

9967.  In  regard  to  omnibuses  I think  there  is  power 
by  the  licensing  authority  to  settle  routes  ? — That  is 
another  matter. 

9968.  You  are  speaking  now  of  heavy  goods  traffic  ? 
— Yes,  heavy  fast  traffic.  That  all  indicates  what  a 
difficult  subject  this  is.  I am  not  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  say  precisely  how  we  think  this  difficulty 
is  best  dealt  with,  but  we  do  feel  it  is  a very  real 
difficulty,  and  the  fact  that  this  particular  Section 
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has  proved  inoperative  only  seems  to  us  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  further  enquiry  is  needed  into  this 
subject. 

9969.  Under  Section  7 (4),  if  I remember  aright, 
the  County  Council  or  the  County  Borough  Council 
■could  apply  to  the  Minister  to  close  certain  roads  for 
certain  forms  of  traffic  and  the  Minister  then  held  an 
inquiry  ? — That  is  so. 

9970.  And  then  he  made  an  Order  ? — Yes. 

9971.  You  say  that  has  proved  inoperative  ? — 
Practically  so. 

9972.  Have  many  applications  been  made  to  the 
Minister  ? — A good  many  were  made  originally,  but 
none  are  being  made  now  because  we  know  it  is  no 
use  making  them. 

9973.  You  mean  that  the  Minister  does  not  make 
an  Order  ? — ^He  practically  declines  to  make  any 
Orders.  I would  prefer.  Sir,  if  I might  suggest  it,  that 
you  should  ask  the  Minister  or  his  representative  when 
he  comes  before  you  what  has  been  the  special 
difficulty  in  making  these  Orders,  why  he  has  found  it 
so  difficult  to  make  this  Section  operative.  I am  sure 
he  has  got  reasons. 

9974.  The  result  is  that  you  really  have  no  power 
to  close  particular  roads  that  you  think  unsuitable 
for  certain  classes  of  traffic  ? — We  really  have  none. 

9975.  The  view  of  your  Association  is  that  some- 
thing more  drastic  should  be  done  in  that  direction  ? — 
Yes.  Might  I ventrue  to  modify  a statement  you 
have  just  made  with  regard  to  licensing,  because  in  a 
rural  district  there  is  no  licensing.  It  is  only  in 
urban  districts. 

9976.  Quite  so.  I think  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  suggests  that  the  County  Council  should  be 
the  licensing  authority  ? — ^Yes,  it  does  deal  with  that. 
There  is  another  point  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
section  which  is  important.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
almost  an  anomaly,  that  we  have  no  actual  power  in 
law  at  all  to  close  roads  for  piuposes  of  repair  and 
anything  of  that  sort.  The  result  is  that  when  we 
do  our  repair  work,  as  you  know  very  well,  you  see 
it  every  day,  we  have  to  do  one  side  of  the  road  first 
and  then  the  other  side,  and  that  in  itself  makes  it 
difficult  to  make  a good  join  and  a perfectly  sound 
crown  to  the  road.  Then  there  are  weather  conditions, 
which  sometimes  make  it  very  undesirable  that  a 
newly  constructed  road  should  he  used  until  it  has 
had  time  to  consolidate  and  so  forth. 

9977.  I was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  I have 
myself  so  often  seen  a newly  reconstructed  bit  of  road 
absolutely  broken  up  through  heavy  traffic  going  on 
it  too  soon  ? — ^Absolutely  destroyed  within  a few  days, 
because  it  is  used  before  it  is  fit. 

9978.  You  have  no  power  to  deal  with  that  ? — We 
have  no  legal  power  whatever.  We  do  the  best  we 
can,  and  the  public,  of  coui’se,  put  up  with  a certain 
amoimt  which  I suppose  is  not  strictly  justified  by 
law,  but  we  do  think  we  might  have  greater  powers 
than  we  have  now. 

9979.  If  you  put  obstructions  right  across  the  road 
you  can  effectually  stop  the  traffic  ? — Yes,  Sir,  but 
the  great  difficulty  is  alternative  routes.  There 
again  it  is  very  difficult  in  practice.  I think  the 
Commission  may  feel  assured  that  if  they  did  go  so  far 
as  to  recommend  we  should  have  further  powers  of 
this  nature,  those  powers  would  be  exercised  with  the 
greatest  discretion  by  our  smveyors,  but  I would 
rather  you  would  address  questions  to  Mr.  Dryland 
on  this  point.  He  is  a most  experienced  officer,  and 
can  speak  with  greater  authority  than  I can. 

9980.  Mr.  Dryland,  would  you  like  to  say  something 
about  it  at  this  stage  ? — (Mr.  Dryland) : There  is 
that  difficulty.  Sir,  that  we  have  no  legal  right  to 
close  a road  at  all.  It  is  true  I do  not  think  we  havo 
ever  had  an  action  brought  against  us  for  it,  but  it 
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does  restrict  us  in  doing  so,  knowing  that  we  have  no 
legal  right.  I think  there  should  be  the  right  to  close 
the  road  for  a limited  time  during  reconstruction. 

9981.  Provided  you  find  some  alternative  route  ? — 
Yes,  that  would  be  a necessity,  of  course.  We  should 
have  to  arrange  for  a proper  alternative  route. 

9982.  I think  the  Automobile  Association  assist  in 
that  sort  of  matter  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  helpful. 

9983.  I often  see  notices  put  up  “ A.A.  Loop 
way  ” ? — They  are  very  helpful  to  us  in  that  respect. 
We  do,  of  course,  manage  to  get  the  traffic  diverted 
sometimes,  but  not  to  the  extent  we  would  like,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  our 
reconstruction. 

9984.  You  put  it  before  us  that  it  is  a serious 
handicap  to  your  reconstructive  work  ? — ^Yes.  That 
of  course  applies  particularly  in  the  case  of  concrete 
roads  which  require  a considerable  time  to  harden. 
It  means  closing  the  road  for  quite  a considerable 
time,  and  we  have  had  in  my  experience  very  great 
damage  caused  in  attempting  to  deal  with  one  side 
at  a time.  The  first  half  of  the  road  is  often  very 
materially  damaged  by  having  to  concentrate  the 
whole  of  the  traffic  on  it. 

9986.  And  I suppose  it  is  more  difficult  to  fit  the 
two  halves  together  afterwards  ? — ^Yes,  that  is 
another  difficulty. 

9986.  You  have  always  got  a join  in  the  centre  ? — 
Yes. 

9987.  Coming  to  paragraph  38  you  call  our 
attention  to  the  reduction  in  the  available  width  of 
the  road  caused  by  stationary  vehicles  ? — (Mr.  Dent)  : 
Yes,  Sir. 

9988.  And  you  want  powers  to  deal  with  those  ? — 
Here  again,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  how  it 
should  be  remedied.  Probably  no  one  suggestion 
would  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  but  it  is  a 
very  real  limitation  of  the  economic  use  of  the  road 
by  the  traffic  that  we  are  impeded  by  vehicles  drawn 
up  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  it  opens  up  a great 
many  lines  of  enquiry,  most  of  them  very  difficult. 

9989.  Of  course  motor  vehicles  must  draw  up  ? — Of 
course  they  must  draw  up.  Sir,  but  on  the  other  hand 
a good  deal  of  it  might  be  eliniinated  by  the  provision 
of  suitable  parking  places.  There  is  this  other  point 
to  wliich  we  refer  later  on,  tins  great  extension  of 
what  is  now  called  ribbon  building. 

9990.  That  is  very  conspicuous  on  some  of  the  new 
main  roads  ? — Very  conspicuous,  and  there  agam 
one  does  not  quite  know  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  one  suggestion  we  have  ventured  to  make  is  that 
ribbon  buildmg  would  not  be  perhaps  quite  so 
extensive  as  it  is  now  if  there  were  some  relaxation  of 
the  charges  for  private  street  works,  where  people 
build  more  in  blocks  behind  the  main  roads.  I do 
not  think  that  covers  the  whole  ^ound,  but  I think 
the  suggestion  is  worth  consideration. 

9991.  In  paragraph  40  you  speak  about  parkmg 
places  from  the  point  of  view  of  relieving  the  congestion 
of  traffic,  and  you  also  deal  with  it  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  Apparently  there  is  a Section  now  under 
which  local  authorities  can  provide  parking  places  ? — 
Urban  authorities.  Sir. 

9992.  But  not  rural  authorities  ? — No,  and  of 
com'se  rmal  authorities  will  practically  cease  to 
exist  under  this  new  Act. 

9993.  But  the  Coimty  Coimcil  cannot  do  so  now  ? — 
No. 

9994.  And  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  under  the  new 
Act  ? — I think  not. 

9996.  That  would  be  a great  help  to  you,  to  be 
able  to  do  that  ? — think  it  might. 

9996.  And  it  need  not  entail  expenditure  if  you 
allowed  to  make  a charge  ; is  that  so  ? — I have 
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not  gone  into  that,  Sir,  but  I can  quite  believe  that 
if  we  were  allowed  to  make  a reasonable  charge 
it  would  not  be  an  expensive  matter. 

9997.  In  paragraph  44  you  speak  about  char-a- 
bancs  on  busy  roads,  and  you  point  out  that  they 
often  go  along  the  road  in  fleets  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

9998.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  certain  inter- 
spacing ? — We  make  that  suggestion.  I think  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  our  roads  must  have  seen 
instances  of  these  fleets  of  char-a-bancs,  one  close 
behind  the  other,  making  it  impossible  for  anybody 
else  to  get  by  and  so  on. 

9999.  I think  we  have  all  experienced  it  ? — It  is 
one  of  the  things  which  we  think  should  be  controlled 
in  some  way,  but  there  again,  of  course,  we  are  very 
much  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  suggesting  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  this  kind  of  problem,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  at  the  moment  with  any  definite  view 
on  the  subject.  We  are  rather  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  and  we  hope  the  Commission  may  address 
their  minds,  if  they  think  they  are  real  difficulties, 
to  the  possibilities  of  dealing  with  them.  You  will 
have  opportunities  of  asldng  many  other  Witnesses 
whether  they  recognise  the  same  difficulties,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  make  suggestions  which  have 
not  occurred  to  us. 

10000.  In  paragraph  45  you  come  to  the  very 
important  matter  of  priority  of  traffic  at  cross-roads. 
We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  on  that.  I see 
you  support  the  proposal  that  the  more  important 
roads  should  be  given  a sort  of  limited  precedence 
over  the  less  important  roads,  and  that  on  the  less 
important  roads  signs  should  be  erected  warning 
drivers  that  they  are  approaching  what  I may  call  a 
major  road.  You  think  that  is  the  best  solution? — I 
think  so.  Sir. 

10001.  That  view  has  been  put  before  us  by  many 
Witnesses.  I take  it  you  mean  that  where  a Class  I 
road  is  intersected  by  a Class  II  road,  the  Class  I 
road  should  always  have  precedence  ? — That  is  so. 

10002.  What  would  you  suggest  in  the  case  of 
two  Class  I roads  intersecting  each  other  ? — One 
cannot  distinguish  precisely  and  lay  down  any 
general  rule  as  to  which  should  have  priority. 

10003.  You  woffid  have  to  leave  it  to  the  local 
authority  ? — You  would  probably  have  a pointsman, 
an  A.A.  man  or  a policeman  who  would  give  each 
road  its  turn. 

10004.  Otherwise  I suppose  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  county  council,  or  whatever  the  appropriate 
authority  was,  to  decide,  it  might  be  arbitrarily, 
which  had  to  give  way  to  the  other  ? — Generally 
speaking  that  could  be  done.  You  might  have  in 
the  case  of  one  road  what  we  call  a trunk  road,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  other  a first-class  road  but  not 
necessarily  a trunk  road.  We  have  a great  many 
first-class  roads  which  cross  the  main  London  to 
Yarmouth  road,  and  in  those  oases  the  main  London 
to  Yarmouth  road  would  have  priority. 

10005.  You  do  not  think  that  would  present  any 
difficulty  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

10006.  Would  you  carry  that  principle  right 
through  ? Of  course,  where  a Class  II  road  crosses 
a Class  I road  the  position  is  clear,  and  where  an 
imclassified  road  crosses  a Class  II  road  the  position 
is  clear,  but  when  you  come  to  the  endless  crossings 
of  unclassified  roads  what  would  you  do  there  ? — 
I think  you  would  have  to  proceed  by  stages  and  be 
guided  by  experience.  You  would  have  to  begin  with 
your  more  important  roads,  and  as  you  gained 
experience  in  the  value  of  the  system  you  would 
extend  it.  One  has  to  be  careful  in  applying  these 
things  too  rapidly  to  every  case. 

10007.  You  would  begin  with  the  Class  I and  the 
Class  II  roads  ? — I think  so. 

10008.  You  know  there  is  a rival  scheme  which  is 
called  the  “ offside  ” rule  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  so. 


10009.  Have  you  considered  that  at  all  ? — I have 
not  gone  into  it  in  any  detail.  I should  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion  on  it.  Possibly  Mr.  Dryland 
knows  more  about  it  than  I do. 

10010.  Have  you  any  views  on  that,  Mr.  Dryland  ? 
— [Mr.  Dryland)  : I cannot  say  that  I have  considered 
that  very  much  as  an  alternative.  The  proposal  in 
our  Memorandum  seems  the  best  to  us. 

10011.  At  all  events  your  Association  supports 
this  plan  of  giving  precedence,  not  an  absolute 
right  but  precedence,  to  the  Class  I road.  The  man 
on  the  first-class  road,  of  course,  must  look  out  ? — 
(Mr.  Dent)  : Of  course,  but  as  a genei’al  rule  the  first- 
class  road  has  precedence. 

10012.  I was  going  to  ask  you  a question  on  the 
subject  of  licensing.  The  matter  is  not  mentioned 
in  your  Memorandum,  so  far  as  I can  see,  but  you 
refer  to  it  in  Appendix  VI,  where  you  comment  on 
Clause  55  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ? — May  I 
ask  that  you  will  address  your  question  to  Mr. 
Millington,  who  is  more  familiar  with  legal  points 
than  I am  ? 

10013.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  before 
us  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  licensing  authorities  at 
the  present  day,  and  it  has  been  represented  to  us 
that  that  is  causing  a good  deal  of  congestion  and 
almost  chaos  on  the  roads  in  some  cases.  I think 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  proposes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  licensing  authorities  very  considerably, 
and  it  would  make  the  county  council  the  licensing 
authority  in  areas  imder  their  control.  Do  you  thinli 
the  county  is  the  right  imit,  or  has  your  attention 
been  drawn  to  certain  proposals  which  have  been 
made  to  us  by  various  Witnesses  that  there  should 
be  larger  uirits,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be 
zones  or  areas,  perhaps  seven  or  eight  or  even  ten 
in  England  and  Wales,  grouping  together  comities 
and  districts  according  to  traffic  requirements  and 
so  on  ? Has  that  been  considered  at  all  by  your 
Association  ? — (Mr.  Millington)  : No,  Sir.  I think 
it  is  a novel  suggestion. 

10014.  It  is  a suggestion  which  has  been  put  before 
us  by  several  Witnesses,  and  I wondered  whether 
the  attention  of  your  Association  had  been  drawn  to 
that  evidence  ? — No,  we  have  not  considered  that. 

10015.  Your  view  is  that  the  County  Coimcil  is 
the  suitable  authority  ? — I think  the  County  Comicil 
would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  in  that  way.  Of 
course,  from  the  technical  point  of  view  there  may  be 
something  in  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to 
you,  but  it  is  always  objectionable,  I think,  on 
principle,  to  make  new  areas  which  only  confuse  the 
general  local  government  of  the  country,  and  the 
tendency  recently  has  been  rather  to  take  the  county 
as  the  general  imit  of  local  government.  Unless 
there  was  some  very  strong  reason  in  this  case  why 
larger  areas  should  be  taken,  I should  have  thought 
it  would  have  been  more  convenient  both  to  the 
public  and  to  local  government  generally  for  the 
county  unit  to  be  taken. 

10016.  You  know  that  under  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  BUI  the  county  would  be  the  unit  for  rural 
districts  but  each  county  borough  and  all  the  larger 
boroughs  and  some  urban  districts  would  still  be 
licensing  authorities  within  the  county  ? — Yes. 

10017.  The  suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us  is 
that  all  those  various  licensing  authorities  should  he, 
so  to  speak,  pooled,  and  should  have  representation 
in  a much  bigger  area.  I may  say  that  I put  this 
question  to  the  representatives  of  the^  Scottish 
County  CouncUs  and  their  view,  if  I am  right, 
though  they  had  not  specifically  considered  it,  that 
it  would  be  an  extension  of  the  principle  to  which  they 
had  no  particular  objection,  that  at  the  present  time, 
in  certain  counties  in  Scotland,  a sort  of  area  has 
been  formed  within  the  county  including  the  various 
burghs,  and  they  agreed  that  as  they  had  got  as  mr 
as  that,  bringing  the  burghs  within  the  county  y 
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agreement,  the  principle  might  be  extended  to  a much 
bigger  grouping.*  Have  you  considered  anything  of 
that  sort  ? — The  Association  has  not  considered  it  at 
all.  Of  course  one  is  familiar  in  certain  cases  with 
the  system  of  Joint  Committees  of  County  and 
County  Boroughs. 

10018.  That  is  what  it  comes  to  ? — What  strikes 
me  at  the  moment  is  that  if  you  were  to  take  a 
substantially  larger  area,  and  each  hcensing  authority 
were  represented,  it  would  be,  I should  think,  a rather 
unwieldy  body. 

10019.  The  smaller  authorities  might  be  grouped  for 
the  purposes  of  representation  ? — Possibly. 

10020.  That  is  done  now  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  However,  if  your 
Association  has  not  considered  anything  of  the  kind — 
I thought  you  might  have  done  as  you  may  have  seen 
the  evidence  that  has  been  put  before  us  already — I 
will  not  press  the  question  ? — I only  saw  that 
suggestion  this  morning. 

10021.  Is  there  any  other  points  that  you  wish  to 
bring  before  us  before  I ask  my  colleagues  to  put 
questions  ? — (Mr.  Dent)  : I think  not.  Sir.  (Mr. 

Millington)  : No,  I have  no  points.  (Mr.  Dryland)  : 
I would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  gradual  growth  in  the  weight  of  these  heavy 
vehicles,  having  regard,  of  course,  to  the  speed  at 
which  they  actually  travel.  No  doubt  a very  large 
part  of  our  expenditure  on  reconstruction  is  caused 
by  the  heavy  vehicle.  It  is  not  the  light  vehicle. 
Personally  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  weight 
has  got  almost  unduly  high,  particularly  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  made  to 
check  the  weights.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
weights  they  carry  are  much  in  excess  of  the  legal 
maximum  and  the  speed  at  which  they  travel  is  often 
two  or  three  times  the  legal  limit.  I do  think  some 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  that  sort  of  traffic 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

10022.  Tell  me,  what  kind  of  traffic  are  you 
referring  to  ? Are  you  referring  to  omnibuses,  or 
to  heavy  lorries,  or  to  traction  engines  ? — Heavy 
lorries  mainly. 

10023.  You  think  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  lorries 
the  legal  weights  are  exceeded  ? — Yes. 

10024.  And  the  speed  limit  is  exceeded  ? — Yes. 

10025.  Whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  the  weights 
are  right  ? — It  is  apparently  nobody’s  business. 

10026.  Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  local  authority  ? 
If  you  find  that  your  roads  are  being  destroyed  by 
the  excessive  weights  which  are  being  put  on  those 
vehicles  is  it  not  up  to  you  to  take  some  steps  to  check 
those  excessive  weights  ? I do  not  pretend  to  know 
what  the  law  may  be,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
are  the  people  primarily  concerned  ? — ^We  can  only 
take  them  half  a mile  to  a weighbridge,  which  limits 
out  powers  very  much.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find 
sites  for  weighbridges  within  half  a mile  of  important 
roads,  and  as  we  can  only  take  them  half  a mile  it  is, 
of  course,  almost  impossible  to  get  them  weighed. 
I had  some  experience  of  that  when  I was  in 
Surrey.  When  we  started  to  test  the  weights  and 
numbers,  they  immediately  got  hold  of  the  news  and 
went  roimd  another  way.  It  is  a most  difficult 
thing,  but  I think  something  ought  to  be  done. 

10027.  Then  the  speeds  are  greatly  exceeded,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes.  One  has  only  to  travel  about  the 
roads  to  see  goods  vehicles  travelling  at  anything 
up  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  when  the  legal  limit  is 
twelve. 

10028.  The  fact  is  that  everybody  breaks  the  law 
in  regard  to  the  speed  limit  ? — Yes,  but  more 
■attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lighter  vehicle  which 


does  comparatively  little  damage  than  to  the  heavy 
vehicle  in  which  speed  is  so  great  a factor  because  of 
the  damage  it  does. 

10029.  In  the  case  of  the  heavy  vehicle,  the  faster 
it  goes  the  more  damage  it  does  ? — That  is  so  ; the 
amount  of  damage  multiplies  very  rapidly  with  the 
increase  of  speed. 

10030.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  light  car  ? — It 
is  the  same  with  the  light  car,  but  the  light  oar  is 
very  easily  dealt  with.  There  is  no  trouble  in 
providing  a road  to  carry  light  fast  traffic.  The  whole 
trouble  is  in  providing  roads  to  carry  heavy  vehicles 
travelling  at  a rapid  rate. 

10031.  If  they  were  kept  strictly  to  a low  speed, 
say  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  would  that  assist  you  very 
much  ? — It  would  indeed.  What  we  thought  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  was  a road  which  would  carry 
this  traffic  we  now  find  will  not  carry  it.  We  have 
no  specification  for  road  construction  to-day  which 
will  carry  it  if  it  goes  at  the  rate  it  goes  at  now. 

10032.  It  is  the  speed  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  ? — Mainly  speed,  but,  of  course,  the  weights 
have  been  gradually  allowed  to  creep  up. 

10033.  There  is  a speed  limit  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour  for  motor  omnibuses.  Li  your  ophiioii  might 
they  be  permitted  to  go  faster  than  that  without 
doing  serious  damage  ? I am  referring  to  motor 
oimiibuses  of  the  modern  type  with  the  latest  equip- 
ment and  with  pneumatic  tyres  ? — I do  not  think 
speed  with  pneumatic  tyres  is  quite  so  important. 
Putting  on  pneumatic  tyres,  of  course,  immensely 
lessens  the  damaging  power  they  have. 

10034.  With  regard  to  the  lorry,  I suppose  if  they 
have  soft,  cushion  tyres,  not  pneumatic  but  solid 
rubber  tyres,  that  is  very  much  better  than  steel 
tyres,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  better,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  solid  rubber  tyre,  when  it  has  travelled 
a few  thousand  miles,  is  almost  as  hard  as  a steel 
tyre.  It  has  no  resilience  left.  It  is  not  so  hard  as 
steel,  but  there  is  no  resilience  in  it,  and  in  its  effect 
on  the  roads  I do  not  think  it  is  very  different  from  a 
steel  tyre.  Of  course  it  has  not  quite  the  sharp 
cutting  power  of  the  steel  tyre. 

10035.  You  would,  therefore,  in  arriving  at  reason- 
able speed  limits,  discriminate  between  the  pneumatic 
tyre  and  any  other  kind  of  t3rre  ?— Yes. 

10030.  The  difference  between  the  pneumatic  tyre 
and  the  solid  rubber  tyre  is  much  greater  than  the 
difference  between  the  solid  rubber  tyre  and  the 
steel  tyre  ? — That  is  so,  yes,  in  my  view. 

10037.  Have  you  many  traction  engines  in  your 
county  ? — ^No,  not  a great  many. 

10038.  Do  they  do  much  damage  ? — Not  in  my 
county.  Of  course,  mine  is  a comparatively  m’ban 
couirty  where  the  roads  are  comparatively  strong. 
They  do  a good  deal  of  damage  in  comparatively 
rural  counties. 

10039.  I suppose  there  agam  the  difficulty  is  to 
keep  down  the  speed  ? — Yes. 

10040.  Their  present  speed  limit,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  is  foiu  miles  an  hour  in  the  coimtry  and 
two  miles  an  hour  hi  towns  and  villages  ? — Yes. 

10041.  Is  that  speed  limit  observed  as  a rule  ? — 
I do  not  think ' they  greatly  exceed  those  figures. 
They  do  exceed  them,  but  not  greatly.  I do  not 
thhik  that  is  the  vehicle  that  gives  the  trouble. 

10042.  It  is  the  heavy  commercial  lorry  ? — ^Yes. 

10043.  If  they  were  all  put  on  pneumatic  tyres 
that  would  make  a great  difference  ? — A very  great 
difference  indeed. 

10044.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
brmg  before  us  ? — No,  Sir.  I think  that  is  all. 

10045.  (Major  Grawfurd)  : Mr.  Dent,  with  regard 
to  the  allocation  of  the  Road  Fluid,  you  said,  I think, 
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that  it  is  Imown  and  is  published  that  there  is  or  has 
been  an  acciunulation  in  the  Road  Fund,  and  the 
impression  has  got  abroad  that,  therefore,  there  is 
plenty  of  money.  I tlhnk  you  said  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  regard  to  time  ? — ^Yes.  What  I said 
was,  the  impression  created  is  that  if  we  had  the 
money  we  could  not  spend  it.  The  reason  why  we 
do  not  always  spend  all  the  money  allocated  in  any 
one  year  is  that  we  do  not  get  notice  of  oiu  allocation 
in  time.  We  prepare  om’  estimates  hi  January.  We 
do  not  get  notice  of  the  allocation  till  the  end  of 
April  or  the  begimihig  of  May,  and  by  that  time  we 
have  got  om’  estimates  passed  and  are  startmg  work. 
It  is  then  suggested  that  we  might  do  something 
else  ; there  is  grant  available,  but  perhaps  we  have 
even  got  to  get  the  land  and  all  sorts  of  things  and 
therefore,  before  we  can  start  work  Whiter  is  upon  us’ 

10046.  You  state,  as  against  that,  that  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  yom’  main  roads  have  been 
reconditioned  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  traffic  ? — ■ 
Tliat  is  the  figure  I gave  and  I think  it  is  substantially 
correct.  It  may  be  a little  more. 

10047.  I wanted  to  ask  you  another  question.  I 
think  you  have  said,  and  I think  it  is  proved,  that  we 
have  not  really  enough  experience  of  modern  roads 
yet  to  know  exactly  what  their  life  would  be  ? — do 
not  know  enough  to  commit  myself. 

10048.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
reconditioned  road,  as  we  regard  a road  now  for  heavy 
traffic,  is  very  much  less  than  the  maintenance  of  an 
old  type  of  road  carrying  the  same  traffic  ? — It  is 
practically  nil  until  you  renew  the  carpet. 

10049.  You  cannot  really  have  a comparison. 
Could  you  give  a figure  per  mile  for  an  old  type  of 
road  ? — ^I  gave  one  just  now.  An  old  type  of  road 
heavily  trafficked  may  cost  as  much  as  £1,000  a mile 
per  annum  to  keep  going.  Mr.  Dryland  is  more  of  an 
authority  on  this  engineering  point.  He  is  an  engineer 
and  I am  only  Chairman  of  a Highways  Committee. 
I am  speaking  of  my  own  experience  in  Essex. 

10050.  Take,  for  instance,  what  is  known  as  the 
Forest  Road,  which  is  now  a main  road,  but  until 
recently ? — You  mean  the  road  to  Epping  ? 

10051.  It  goes  mto  the  main  road  at  Woodford. 
Large  stretches  have  been  like  that  for  many  years, 
and  that  road  may  cost  £1,000  yearly  because  there 
is  important  traffic  of  all  kmds  going  along  it  ? — Yes. 

10062.  It  is  reconditioned,  and  then  you  say  that 
for  a period  of  years  it  would  cost  practically  notliing  ? 
— £200  or  £300  for  cleaning  and  scavenging.  As 
time  goes  on  it  will  want  a lot  of  patching  before  it 
rec|uires  a new  carpet. 

10053.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  as  you  say  in  your 
paragraph  33  that  you  do  not  dissent  from  the  general 
prmciple  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  highway  authority 
to  provide  roads  for  the  traffic,  the  more  we  brmg  our 
roads  up-to-date  the  more  we  are  saving  money  in 
upkeep  ? — Certainly. 

10054.  That  is  a positive  fact  ? — I am  quite  sure 
of  that.  It  is  economic  to  reconstruct  as  rapidly 
as  you  can,  but  it  is  a matter  of  money. 

10055.  The  classification  of  roads,  taking  Class  I 
and  Class  II  roads,  is,  as  a matter  of  practical 
experience,  purely  arbitrary  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  chiefly 
based  on  traffic,  and  is  governed  by  the  censuses 
which  the  Ministry  have  taken. 

10056.  Even  then  you  have  to  set  up  an  arbitrary 
standard  ? — Yes. 

10057.  A Class  II  road  approximates  to  a Class  I 
road,  and  an  unclassified  road  approximates  to  a 
Class  II  road  ? — ^There  is  no  clear-out  line. 

10058.  You  say  in  paragraph  33  ‘ ‘ At  the  same  time 
the  Association  are  inclined  to  question,  from  the 
pohit  of  view  of  national  economy,  the  wisdom  of  the 
recent  substantial  transfer  of  traffic  from  the  railways 
to  the  roads,”  and  you  suggest  that  something  should 


be  done  to  remedy  it.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — The 
limitmg  of  the  weights  to  be  carried  on  roads  would  be 
an  obvious  suggestion. 

10059.  You  use  the  plnase  “National  economy.” 
What  I am  going  to  suggest  to  you  is,  adopting  your 
phrase  as  to  the  duty  of  a highway  authority,  surely 
it  is  the  user  of  the  road  who  must  be  the  person  who 
can  say  whether  it  is  in  the  interests  of  economy  to 
go  by  road  or  by  rail  ? — ^It  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
mterests  of  economy  as  far  as  that  particular  busmess 
is  concei’ned.  It  may  pay  quite  a niunber  of  indivi- 
duals to  send  their  goods  by  road.  It  may  not  jiay 
the  Nation,  if  it  means  that  the  vast  capital  which 
has  been  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  railways 
is  not  bemg  fully  utilised,  and,  therefore,  heavy 
charges  are  being  placed  on  the  taxpayers  and  rate- 
payers to  make  the  roads  strong  enough  to  carry  this 
traffic  by  road. 

10060.  There  are  two  parts  to  that  answer.  First 
of  all,  with  regard  to  the  first  part,  it  is  purely  a 
question  of  the  jirotection  of  capital  ? — Yes. 

10061.  Well,  I do  not  want  to  say  any  more  about 
that  as  long  as  we  imderstand  it  is  purely  that.  If 
you  say  that  the  damage  or  the  cost  thrown  upon 
the  roads  by  reason  of  this  traffic  is  so  and  so,  then 
it  is  within  your  power  and  the  power  of  Parliament 
together  to  see  that  the  conditions  imder  which  that 
traffic  takes  place  are  such  that  the  jieople  who  use 
the  roads  pay  for  the  damage  they  do  ? — Yes.  Of 
course,  you  can  have  a toll. 

10062.  You  and  the  Legislature  combined  can  lay 
down  the  conditions  which  are  fair  as  regards  that 
traffic.  Having  got  those  conditions  would  not  you 
say,  as  I would  say  perhaps,  that  you  must  then 
leave  it  to  the  user  ? — I think  up  to  a point  that  is 
certainly  true,  and  one  of  the  complaints  I make  is 
that  Parliament,  having  levied  a toll  on  the  user 
of  the  roads,  has  now  diverted  part  of  the  proceeds 
of  that  toll  to  purjioses  other  than  road  maintenance. 

10063.  That  is  one  joart  of  it,  but  I am  suggesting 
that  when  you  have  had  a little  more  experience  and 
study  of  the  figures,  factors  and  conditions  of  the 
transport,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a conclusion 
whereby  you  can  say  what  should  be  the  taxation 
on  motor  traffic  ? — That  is  so. 

10064.  You  agree  it  is  possible  ? — Yes. 

10065.  Then  having  done  that,  any  arbitrary 
decision  might  likely  be  a wrong  one  ? — Probably. 

10066.  And  the  real  decision  is  what  the  peoiile 
say  ? — In  the  long  run,  I thinlc  it  is. 

10067.  (Mr.  Montague)  : In  answer  to  Major 

Crawfurd  you  said  that  it  is  economic  to  reconstruct 
roads  as  rapidly  as  possible  ? — Yes. 

10068.  Could  you  give  the  Commission  any  idea 
how  much  of  that  reconstruction  can  be  done  ? 
Suppose  there  were  no  troubles  about  money,  about 
the  Road  Fund  and  so  on,  what  percentage  of 
difference  might  there  be  in  road  construction  in  the 
course  of  a year  ? — Well,  I should  not  like  to  pledge 
myself  as  to  the  maximum  amoimt  of  work  that 
could  be  done,  but,  at  all  events  the  work  in  my 
own  county  could  easily  be  doubled. 

10069.  Would  the  facilities  m the  way  of  material, 
conti’actors,  and  so  on,  be  available  ? — I think  they 
would. 

10070.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  country,  do  you 
think  road  expenditure  could  be  doubled  if  there 
was  no  question  about  money  ? — Well,  I have  not 
gone  into  the  output  of  the  quarries  and  things  like 
that,  and  I should  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  a 
figure,  but  I should  be  surjirised  to  find  that  it  could 
not.  Of  course,  you  would  be  saving  the  materials 
used  in  patching.  You  are  already  using  a consider- 
able amount  of  material,  but  you  are  jjutting  it  on 
to  roads  which  have  not  got  satisfactory  foundations. 
It  is  not  that  a very  largely  increased  amoiuit  of 
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surface  material  would  be  required  ; it  would  rather 
be  an  increased  amoimt  of  the  foundation  material, 
concrete  and  things  of  that  sort,  pipes  and  so  on  for 
ditches,  but  Mr.  Dryland  is  far  more  conversant  than 
I am  with  that  subject.  I do  not  think  the  amount 
of  surface  materials,  granite,  or  whatever  stone  is 
used,  that  you  would  require  from  the  quarries 
would  be  doubled  if  the  amoimt  of  reconstruction 
work  was  doubled. 

10071.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  of 
the  right  t5rpe  of  labour  available  to  put  100  per 
cent,  upon  road  reconstruction  ? — Well,  we  have 
never  foimd  any  difficulty  in  getting  good  men. 
Of  course,  you  do  not  pick  up  the  best  men  so  easily. 
You  train  your  gangs  in  this  class  of  work,  and  I 
tliink  we  have  enough  trained  men  to  supervise 
a considerably  increased  number  of  untrained  men. 

10072.  I was  thinliing  more  of  physique  than  train- 
ing ? — I think  the  men  would  come  forward  if  the 
work  was  offered. 

10073.  You  think  they  would  be  available  ? — ■ 
We  have  not  found  difficulty  in  getting  men. 

10074.  We  are  talking  about  a 100  per  cent, 
increase  ? — Yes. 

10075.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  desirability 
from  the  national  point  of  view  of  utilising  the 
railways,  would  you  not  say  that  the  questions  of 
facilities  and  costs  are  vital  ones  in  regard  to  this 
point  ? — Of  course  they  are. 

10076.  Would  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a 
reorganisation  of  that  kind  of  traffic  upon  the  railways 
with  a view  to  reduced  cost  and  quicker  facilities, 
that  would  automatically  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
the  road  traffic  on  to  the  railways  ? — I feel  sure  of  it. 
If  the  railways  could  reduce  freights  and  give  better 
services  they  would  get  back  a lot  of  the  traffic. 

10077.  {Mr.  W.  R.  Smith)  : Mr.  Dent,  I understood 
you  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  County 
Councils  to  construct  by-passes  in  order  to  divert 
traffic  from  villages  ? — To  a limited  extent  up  to  now, 
but  they  are  laying  out  plans  for  future  application 
as  well. 

10078.  Would  you  say  that  has  been  generally  the 
policy  of  the  County  Councils  ? — I would  not  say 
they  have  been  doing  it  to  a very  great  extent, 
because  they  have  not  had  the  money,  but  they  are 
realising  they  have  got  to  do  it,  they  are  making 
surveys  and  laying  out  lines,  and  they  have  begun 
to  do  it  in  certain  cases. 

10079.  It  is  more  a question  of  intention  rather 
than  of  actually  hawbig  carried  it  out.  My  own 
experience  is  rather  different,  that  there  has  been  a 
difficulty  in  doing  this  because  of  the  lack  of  finance  ? 
— Yes.  The  necessity  is  apparent,  but  money  is  not 
there. 

10080.  So  it  would  not  be  quite  correct  to  say  that 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  County  Councils  to  do 
it  ? — No. 

10081.  But  rather  they  have  viewed  the  problem 
from  the  desirability  of  having  by-pass  roads  . ...  1 
— I do  not  think  I said  it  had  been  their  policy  . . . 

10082.  I rather  gathered  you  did  ? — If  I did  I was 
wrong,  and  I apologise.  I think  in  our  Memorandum 
and  in  what  I have  added  to  it,  we  have  tried  to  make 
the  Commission  visualise  the  work  that  lies  before  us. 

10083.  And  that  is  a desirable  method  of  getting 

■over  the  difficulty  of ? — I think  it  is  the 

only  method. 

10084.  That  will  involve  considerable  cost  ? — ^No 
doubt. 

10085.  In  acquiring  land  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
construction of  different  classes  of  roads  and  perhaps 
the  construction  of  new  roads  ? — Yes. 


10086.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  that  money 
should  be  provided  ? — I think  I have  already 
expressed  the  view  that  the  proportion  which  is 
found  by  the  taxpayer  should  be  greater  than  it  is 
now,  and  if  it  is  increased  I venture  to  suggest,  if  we 
could  share  the  burden 

10087.  Would  you  suggest  a bigger  percentage  of 
grant  for  that  class  of  work  which  is  entirely  new  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  quite  reasonable. 

10088.  You  have  said  it  would  cost  £1,000  a mile 
to  keep  roads  going  pending  reconstruction.  That 
is  per  annum  per  mile  ? — Yes. 

10089.  Who  bears  that  cost  ? — ^Well,  it  is  shared 
now  by  the  taxpayer  and  ratepayer. 

10090.  You  get  grants  for  it  ? — Yes  ; it  has  been 
50  per  cent.,  and  now  we  are  getting  60  per  cent. 
I do  not  for  a moment  mean  to  say  that  is  a general 
figure  applicable  to  all  roads.  All  I want  you  to 
understand  is  that  it  may  go  as  high  as  that  on  heavily 
trafficked  important  roads. 

10091.  I wondered  whether  this  £1,000  per  mile 
problem  constitutes  a special  financial  difficulty  to 
County  Councils,  apart  from  it  being  perhaps 
somewhat  imsound  from  a road  construction  point  of 
view  ? — Well,  it  does,  of  course.  It  raises  your 
general  cost  of  maintenance  tremendously.  My 
point  rather  was  that  it  is  certainly  an  uneconomic 
thing  to  be  pouring  that  amount  of  money  into  a 
road  because  you  have  not  been  able  to  put  new 
foundations  under  it. 

10092.  I gathered  that  was  your  main  point,  but  I 
was  anxious  to  know,  entirely  apart  from  that  point, 
whether  this  entailed  an  unfair  burden  on  the  County 
Councils  ? — I will  not  say  unfair.  It  is  a natural 
addition  that  comes  of  itself. 

10093.  With  regard  to  the  point  of  the  transfer  of 
extra  heavy  traffic  from  road  to  rail,  I suppose  you 
have  goods  traffic  very  largely  ui  your  mind  ? — Yes, 
mainly. 

10094.  Have  the  County  Coimoil  Authorities  had 
any  experience  of  damage  done  to  water  mains  and 
so  on  by  heavy  traffic  on  the  road  ? — Yes,  we  have 
a good  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  that.  Of 
course,  the  mains  get  cracked,  and  then  the  under- 
takers to  whom  the  mains  belong  have  a statutory 
right  to  open  the  roads  and  repair  the  mains.  If 
they  open  a newly -reconstructed  road,  and  cut  through 
all  your  new  foundations  they  certainly  do  a lot  of 
damage.  Theoretically,  they  have  to  make  it  good,  but 
practically  they  cannot. 

10095.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  newer  type  of 
road  with  the  concrete  bed  adds  to  that  difficulty  ? — 
I would  rather  you  asked  Mr.  Dryland  that. 

10096.  I will  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Dryland  as 
to  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  new  class  of  road  with 
concrete  foundations,  the  vibration  does  not  become 
greater  and  extend  over  a larger  area  and  may 
consequently  lead  to  greater  damage  so  far  as  mains 
are  concerned  ? — {Mr.  Dryland)  ; Unless  the  concrete 
is  in  actual  contact  with  the  mains  I should  say  no. 
I should  say  the  concroto  bed  is  a protection  for  the 
mains. 

10097.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  many  of 
these  bursts,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
experienced  within  the  last  twelve  months,  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  this  heavy  traffic  causes  a 
vibration  on  the  concrete  foundation,  which  is 
transmitted  through  and  has  resulted  in  this  damage  ? 
— I should  say  that  possibly  the  concrete  foundation 
spreads  the  vibration  over  a wider  area,  but  I do  not 
think  it  can  add  materially  to  the  danger  of  breakage 
of  the  mains. 

10098.  But  would  you  agree  that  there  is  a danger, 
if  the  traffic  on  the  road  is  greatly  increased,  of 
causing  damage  to  mains  ? — Undoubtedly 
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10099.  And,  therefore,  in  considering  the  question  of 
economic  expenditure  these  things  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

10100.  A question  was  put  to  you,  Mr.  Dent, 
suggesting  that  the  determination  as  to  whether  it 
was  wise  or  unwise  to  have  heavy  traffic  on  the  roads 
should  be  left  to  the  users  of  the  road  ? — (Mr.  Dent)  : 
Yes. 

10101.  Do  you  agree  that  that  is  a sound  policy  ? — 
Not  altogether.  I tried  to  make  that  clear  in  my 
answer  just  now.  So  far  as  the  individual  trader  is 
concerned  he  is  the  best  judge  of  what  pays  him, 
but  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question.  You 
have  got  the  national  aspect,  you  have  the  taxpayer 
and  the  ratepayer  to  consider.  He  may  reasonably 
say  “ Why  should  I be  subjected  to  heavy  taxes  to 
provide  fresh  capital  to  build  roads  to  carry  this 
traffic  for  which  capital  has  already  been  laid  down 
by  the  undertakers,  and  which  is  not  being  fully 
utilised.”  I think  that  is  a sound  argument. 

10102.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  user  of  the  road 
would  be  much  too  narrow  an  interest  to  be  allowed 
to  interpret  that  issue  ? — ^I  tliink  so.  They  should  not 
be  the  sole  interpreters. 

10103.  Those  matters  must  be  judged  from  a 
much  wider  aspect  ? — That  is  my  view. 

10104.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  licences’ 
I understood  from  Mr.  Millington’s  answer  that  the 
County  Councils  Association  has  not  given  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  area  of  the  proposed 
zones  ? — ^No. 

10105.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  to 
how  far  it  will  be  necessary  to  control  routes  for 
traffic,  passenger  and,  possibly,  freight  ? — We  have 
not  considered  it  to  any  extent,  but  I quite  realise  it 
is.  a question  which  will  have  to  be  faced.  Of  course, 
the  development  of  this  long-distance  route  traffic 
is  quite  a new  thing,  coming  rapidly  on  to  us. 

10106.  Also  with  the  shorter  distance  development, 
in  which  there  may  be  a big  growth  ? — ^Yes,  I think 
there  will  be. 

10107.  The  question  of  the  best  route  to  be  taken, 
and  also  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  number 
of  vehicles,  will  become  important  ? — I think  so.  It 
must  do. 

10108.  Is  it  your  view,  in  face  of  that,  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  an  area  authority  so  as  to  prevent 
overlapping  ? — ^I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  wiU 
have  to  be  faced.  I should  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion  now  as  to  what  should  be  the  authority.  I 
think  that  requires  very  careful  consideration. 

10109.  You  would  agree  there  is  the  possibility 
in  that  direction  ? — ^Yes. 

10110.  It  is  not  a new  principle.  The  authorities 
have  combined  for  other  public  purposes,  for  example, 
for  special  schools  ? — They  can  and  they  do,  and  I 
will  go  further  and  say  that  the  whole  tendency  to-day 
is  to  enlarge  the  area  generally  for  adrninistrative 
purposes.  I agree  with  Mr.  Millington  that  so  far 
the  county  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  convenient 
area  for  most  purposes. 

10111.  This  may  be  important  for  the  County 
Councils,  because  it  has  been  suggested  that  England 
and  Wales  might  be  divided  into  regional  areas,  and 
there  might  be  six  or  seven  or  some  other  number  of 
such  areas.  The  important  point  is  that  it  would 
disturb  the  County  Coimcil  boundaries.  I was 
wondering  whether  your  Association  would  consider 
that  point  and  give  us  your  views  on  it  ? — ^We  have 
not  considered  it  up  to  now.  We  can  go  further 
into  it  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Commission,  and  can 
send  our  views  at  a later  date  if  it  is  convenient. 

10112.  If  the  suggestion  of  regional  areas  were 
accepted,  it  would  have  a serious  bearing  upon  the 
position  of  County  Councils  ? — ^Yes.  I do  not  know 
that  it  would  affect  us  very  greatly  merely  for  this 
one  purpose  of  the  licensing  of  routes. 


10113.  It  might  be  more  than  the  licensing.  It 
might  be  control,  with  a Commissioner  in  charge  of 
an  area.  It  is  rather  an  important  point  having  regard 
to  the  great  development  of  motor  traffic  ? — ^Yes,  I 
realise  that  it  is  a point  that  will  have  to  be  faced 
and  considered  properly,  but  we  have  not  yet  con- 
sidered it. 

10114.  You  think  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  to  let 
us  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter  ? — IVe  will  try  to  do 
so. 

10116.  I gather  from  your  comments  in  Appendix 
VI  on  Clauses  3,  4 and  6 of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  that  you  favour  the  abolition  of  the  speed 
limit  ? — IVell,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  enforce 
it,  and  the  real  offence  is  driving  to  the  danger  of  the 
public.  That  is  our  view. 

10116.  Do  you  mean  the  complete  abolition,  or 
would  you  abolish  it  only  for  a certain  class  of 
vehicle  and  retain  speed  limits  for  heavy  cars  and 
passenger  vehicles  ? — ^Yes,  I should  have  limits  on 
certain  types  of  vehicles,  because  I think  another 
element  enters  into  it.  WTth  the  light  oar  you  are 
really  only  concerned  with  the  danger  to  the  public. 
In  the  case  of  the  heavy  vehicle  you  are  concerned 
as  well  with  the  damage  done  to  the  roads,  a proper 
consideration  in  om  view. 

10117.  That  consideration  would  also  have  appli- 
cation to  passenger  vehicles  1 — Of  certain  types. 

10118.  Is  it  the  view  of  your  Association  that  this 
question  of  the  speed  limit  should  be  an  open  one, 
or  do  you  think  that  the  authorities  should  have 
power  to  create  zones  or  areas  where  restrictions 
would  apply  ? — I think  so  far  as  you  have  any 
restrictions  on  speed  for  heavy  vehicles  of  any  Idnd 
they  must  be  of  universal  application. 

10119.  What  about  other  motor  traffic,  e.g.,  the 
private  oar  ? What  I have  in  mind  is  this.  You  get 
in  some  of  the  rural  districts  roads  which  are  narrow 
and  winding  and  cannot  be  altered  without  a great 
deal  of  expense  and  where  a by-pass  is  not  possible. 
Rural  life  is  much  slower  moving  than  urban  life. 
I am  wondering  how  you  would  meet  that  problem  ; 
whether  you  would  have  power  to  restrict  in  certain 
areas  ? — ^It  is  a very  difficult  subject.  I think  myself 
there  will  be  cases  where  you  will  prohibit  the  use  of 
certain  types  of  vehicles  on  certain  roads  altogether 
it  may  be  necessary — and  we  have  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  have  that  power,  to  be  exercised  wdth  great 
discretion,  subject  of  course  to  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry,  but  of  course  one  must  realise  that  in  these 
country  districts  the  motor  omnibus  is  the  most 
valuable  thing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  life  of 
the  countryside,  and  there  is  other  traffic — ^milk  and 
goods  traffic — that  must  go  tlirough.  You  cannot 
limit  that  altogether. 

10120.  I am  not  talking  of  limitmg  the  traffic, 
but  asking  whether  you  feel  you  can  have  unlimited 
speed  in  those  areas,  or  whether  you  would  favour 
the  authority  having  some  power  to  zone  an  area 
in  which  there  might  be  some  restriction  ? — I think 
with  regard  to  a speed  limit  the  restriction  must  bo 
of  universal  application.  A certain  type  of  vehicle 
must  be  limited  to  a definite  speed  wherever  it  goes. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  other  thing.  I do  not  see  the 
objection  myself,  though  many  people  think  it  is 
obsolete,  to  a detoite  speed  limit  through  the  streets 
of  a country  town.  Take  a town,  for  instance,  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  like  Bpping,  in  which  a 
weekly  market  is  held.  There  is  a speed  limit  and 
people  are  warned  that  they  have  to  drive  slowly 
through  the  town  streets.  I think  that  is  quite 
reasonable. 

10121.  You  think  some  power  should  be  retained 
still  to  place  that  restriction  as  against  an  open 
position  ?— Yes,  I do.  I think  there  _ are  places 
where,  in  their  own  interest,  everybody  is  bomid  to 
drive  slowly,  and  there  may  just  as  well  be  a 
universal  speed  limit  for  that  type  of  road. 
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10122.  Having  removed  the  speed  limit  generally, 
how  would  you  deal  with  that  ? — I am  prepared  to 
remove  it  generally  in  this  sense.  I do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  an  offence  to  drive  an  ordinary  light 
car  at  any  particular  speed.  The  offence  should  be 
driving  to  the  danger  of  the  public.  I think  with 
regard  to  heavy  vehicles  carrying  passengers  or 
goods,  it  may  be  perfectly  reasonable  to  impose  a 
speed  limit.  It  means  that  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place  they  may  not  go  at  a rate  beyond  that  speed. 
In  particular  areas,  through  a congested  village  or 
a town  street,  there  may  be  quite  properly  a speed 
limit  between  those  two  points,  clearly  marked  by 
sign  posts,  saying  that  the  speed  must  not  exceed 
X miles  per  hour  for  all  traffic. 

10123.  (Mr.  Learmontli)  : Mr.  Dent,  I see  that  in 
the  new  Local  Government  Act  the  rural  districts 
may  apply  for  delegation  of  county  highway  functions? 
—Yes. 

10124.  Is  it  optional  or  obligatory  on  the  part  of 
the  Coimty  Council  to  delegate  ? — With  regard  to 
non- classified  roads  it  is  obhgatory  unless  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  sanctions  their  refusal.  The  reasons 
for  which  they  may  ask  him  to  sanction  their  refusal 
are  set  out  in  the  Act. 

10125.  Does  your  Association  regard  that  as  a 
good  method  of  administration  ? — Frankly,  I think 
the  thing  is  a compromise,  and  has  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  a compromise. 

10126.  I am  really  asking,  because  the  same  thing 
applies  in  Scotland  with  regard  to  burghs  ? — 
Honestly,  I think  it  is  a compromise  which  neither 
side  are  happy  about. 

10127.  With  regard  to  by-pass  roads,  I think  it 
is  agreed  that  those  roads  should  now  be  used  for 
what  we  know  as  foreign  trafi&o  ? — Yes. 

10128.  That  being  so,  would  you  favour  the 
Ministry  laying  down  a scheme  for  the  construction 
of  by-pass  roads  where  necessary  all  over  the  country  ? 
— They  are  doing  it  to  some  extent  now,  and  I think 
it  is  quite  reasonable. 

10129.  Would  you  say  that  instead  of  simply 
making  an  increased  grant  in  respect  of  those  . . . . ? 
—I  should  like  to  qualify  my  answer.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  the  Ministry  should  be  the  sole 
judges  of  whether  they  are  necessary.  I thinlt  that 
should  be  laid  down  m consultation  with  the  Ministry 
by  the  local  authorities.  I think  that  as  far  as  cost 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  a very  large 
part — in  some  eases  the  whole  part — should  not  be 
borne  by  the  Ministry. 

10130.  The  reason  being  that  as  it  is  foreign 
traffic  it  is  more  than  unfair  that  the  burden  should 
be  laid  upon  the  local  ratepayer  ? — That  is  a good 
argument. 

10131.  That  might  be  applied  to  the  main  roads 
all  over  the  coimtry  ? — The  difficulty  there  is  that 
you  get  centralised  control  and  you  destroy  local 
interest.  If  you  are  to  retain  that  there  must  be 
some  responsibility  for  some  part  of  the  finance.  I 
have  myself  often  considered  the  question  of  having 
a certain  mileage,  so  many  miles  of  trunli  roads, 
maintained  entirely  at  the  national  cost,  and  the 
work  done  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  direction 
of  the  central  control  at  Whitehall,  but  I do  not  like 
over-centralisation. 

10132.  You  thinli  there  would  be  an  objection  to 
that  because  the  central  authority  would  then  be 
practically  in  full  control,  they  paying  the  money  ? — 
That  is  the  obvious  objection. 

10133.  You  make  an  interesting  suggestion  in 
paragraph  12  of  your  Memorandum,  that  the  sites 
likely  to  be  required  for  such  new  roads  should  be 
safeguarded  against  acquisition  for  other  ptuposes  ? 
— Yes. 

10134.  How  would  you  suggest  that  should  be 
done  ? — We  have  some  power  now  under  this  new 


Act.  It  has  extended  our  town-planning  jiowers. 
We  had  no  town-planning  powers  before,  but  under 
the  new  Act  powers  are  given  to  us  which  I think 
should  prove  adequate. 

10135.  I was  wondering  whether  you  were  referring 
to  town-planning  ? — Yes,  town-planning  is  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  it.  With  regard  to  existing 
roads,  we  have  complete  powers  for  laying  down 
improvement  lines  and,  in  certain  cases,  building 
lines,  but  with  regard  to  safeguarding  the  land  for 
an  entirely  new  road,  town-planning  is  the  only  way. 

10136.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  ideal 
road  would  be  something  hke  160  feet  wide,  and  that 
the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  road  should  in  the 
meantime  be — I think  the  expression  was — sterilised. 
Have  you  any  ideas  about  that  ? — I think  160  feet  is 
rather  excessive.  I think  it  too  much  between  the 
fences.  Experience  is  showing  us  already  that  100 
feet  is  on  the  high  side,  and  our  experience  is  that  for 
ordina^  roads  through  the  country  60  feet  between 
fences  is  ample  as  a rule.  I will  not  say  100  feet  may 
not  be  right  in  some  oases.  If  you  have  100  feet  you 
are  rather  tempted  to  have  a double  carriageway. 

10137.  There  is  a suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
road  for  horse  traffic  and  other  things  of  that  Idnd 
as  well  ? — ^Well,  I think  the  engineers  can  put  on  paper 
a plan  showing  an  ideal  road  occupying  100  feet,  but 
I think  in  practice  it  is  rather  more  than  is  necessary. 
I think  these  40  feet  carriageways  are  very  difficult 
to  control,  and  are  a source  of  considerable  danger. 

10138.  You  suggest  in  paragraph  13  that  the 
present  average  of  less  than  18  feet  carriageway 
should  be  raised  to  a nainiminn  of  20  feet.  Have 
you  no  minimum  statutory  width  ? — There  is  no 
minimum  statutory  width  now,  but  I admit  in  maldng 
grants  for  reconstruction  work  the  Ministry  as  a 
rule  insist  upon  a minimum. 

10139.  I thmk  m Scotland  we  have  a statutory 
minimum  of  20  feet  ? — In  practice  we  are  making 
20  feet  as  the  niinimum  wherever  we  are  reconstructing. 

10140.  In  that  same  paragraph  you  refer  to  the 
cost  of  reconstruction  as  £16,000  a mile  ? — ^Yes. 

10141.  I suppose  that  does  not  include  surfacing 
or  recarpetting  ? — Yes,  it  includes  the  whole  thing. 

10142.  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  asphalt 
carpetting  at  ? — ^We  find  that  where  we  are  spending 
£15,000  a mile  on  a first-class  country  road,  getting 
a mhiimum  of  20  feet  carriageway,  getting  little 
widenings  and  easing-off  corners  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  putting  the  whole  thing  together,  the  surface 
work  is  about  half  and  the  foundation  work  is  about 
half. 

10143.  I thought  the  £15,000,  includmg  an  asphalt 
carpet,  was  rather  under  the  mark  ? — We  have  spent 
more  in  some  oases,  but  I am  taldng  an  average 
figure.  We  spend  less  in  others,  but  I do  not  think 
it  is  far  out.  That  is  not  for  100  feet  between  fences.. 

10144.  No.  Have  you  any  powers  to  prohibit 
traffic  durmg  reconstruction  of  roads  ? — I am  advised 
by  our  legal  adviser  that  we  have  no  legal  powers 
whatever. 

10146.  Would  you  suggest  something  on  the  lines 
of  the  provisions  in  the  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1878,  Section  61,  under  which  the  Coimty 
Councils  or  District  Committees  there  have  power 
to  close  roads  for  repairs  on  a report  by  their  surveyor 
signed  by  two  members  of  the  Committee  ? I have 
known  roads  closed  under  that  Section  for  a period 
of  eighteen  months  without  any  exception.  Do  you 
suggest  something  of  that  sort  ? — Something  of  that 
kind,  yes.  I think  the  power  should  be  a limited  one. 

I am  quite  prepared  to  accept  a limited  power 
exercised  with  considerable  discretion,  but  I think 
there  ought  to  be  a power. 

10146.  Tnat  is  over  and  above  the  general  power 
you  suggest  of  prohibiting  roads  to  certam  traffic  ?- 
Yes.  That  is  quite  another  thing. 
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I0I47.  With  regard  to  the  poiat  you  make  that 
Section  7 (4)  of  the  Roads  Act  of  1920  is  inoperative, 
did  not  you  find  that  that  was  so  more  because  of 
what  the  representatives  of  the  Scottish  County 
Coimoils  Association  said  was  the  cumbrous 
procedure  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  was.  I tliinli  the 
difficulty  was  a difficulty  felt  by  the  Ministry  in 
discriminating  between  different  kinds  of  traffic. 

10148.  I agree  that  in  many  cases  they  have 
refused.  In  my  own  County  we  have  six  or  seven 
roads  closed  ? — They  have  refused  generally  in  the 
English  Counties.  I would  rather,  however,  that  you 
asked  the  Ministry  for  the  reasons,  because  the 
reasons  were  not  very  clear  to  us. 

10149.  With  regard  to  the  speed  limit,  you  suggest 
that  instead  of  a speed  limit  you  would  approve  the 
proposals  to  have  prosecutions  for  careless  or 
dangerous  driving  ? — Yes. 

10150.  Do  not  you  agree  that  there  might  be  a 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  dangeroi^  driving 
and  careless  driving  ? — Of  course  there  will  always 
be  a conflict  of  evidence,  and  experts  will  always 
differ. 

10151.  The  line  must  be  pretty  thin  ? — It  is  a 
difficult  line  to  draw. 

10152.  {Major  Salmon)  : In  connection  with  the 
question  of  closing  roads  for  repairs,  even  to  a 
particular  type  of  traffic,  you  said  that  you  would 
have  a public  enquiry  ? — ^Yes. 

10153.  Would  an  Inspector  preside  at  that  enquiry  ? 
— ^Yes. 

10164.  Would  he  hear  evidence  ? — Yes. 

10155.  It  is  presumably  upon  that  evidence  that 
he  would  advise  the  Minister  either  to  agree,  or  to 
disagree  ? — I presume  so.  I do  not  know  whether 
“ evidence  ” is  quite  the  right  term.  He  would  hear 
opinions  and  expressions  of  views  from  different 
people.  I do  not  know  whether  in  the  strict  legal 
sense  it  would  be  evidence  ; it  would  be  mostly 
opinions. 

10156.  Would  he  hold  a pubhc  enquiry  ? — ^Yes. 

10167.  At  that  enquiry  witnesses  would  express 
views  for  or  against  ? — Yes. 

10158.  It  is  presumably  on  the  weight  of  evidence 
that  he  would  advise  the  Minister  ? — ^Yes. 

10159.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  procedure 
should  be  superseded  by  some  other  procedme  ? — 
No,  I am  not  objecting  to  an  enquiry  or  to  the  Minister 
having  the  last  word,  but  for  some  reason  which  I do 
not  quite  -understand  the  Section  has  in  fact  become 
inoperative  and  there  are  difficulties  apparent  to  the 
Ministry  in  making  these  Orders  which  are  not 
apparent  to  us. 

10160.  You  do  not  consider  that  it  is  on  the  weight 
of  e-vidence  given  at  the  enquiry  ? — I do  not  think  it 
is  because  of  what  one  would  call  the  weight  of 
e-vidence,  but  because  of  difficulties  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Minister. 

10161.  That  is  a matter  which,  as  you  very  rightly 
say,  would  have  to  be  gone  into  -with  the  officials  of 
the  Ministry  ? — ^Yes.  I do  not  pretend  to  say  what 
governed  their  mind. 

10162.  You  say  that  o-wing  to  the  want  of  money 
the  pace  at  which  roads  are  dealt  -with  is  not  fast 
enough  ? — Yes. 

10163.  At  what  increased  rate  would  you  suggest 
that  they  should  be  dealt  -with  so  as  to  be  dealt  with 
economically  ? — ^That  is  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I cannot  give  a definite  answer  that  the 
work  should  be  speeded  up  by  so  much  per  cent., 
there  are  so  many  considerations  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  For  example,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  supply  of  materials  and  labour.  All 
I can  say  at  the  moment  is  that  the  pace  to-day  is 


lagging  behind  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  up  to 
the  present  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  increasmg 
that  pace  considerably  is  money.  A point  would  of 
course  be  reached  where  difficulties  would  be  met  in 
getting  materials  and  labour,  and  other  arguments 
might  be  adduced,  that  money  was  being  diverted 
from  other  objects,  and  so  on. 

10164.  One  of  my  colleagues  asked  you  how  much 
more  work  could  be  done  on  the  assumption  that 
you  had  the  money,  and  I imderstood  you  to  say 
that,  tailing  Essex  as  an  example,  you  could  do  double 
the  work  ? — ^Yes,  and  I adhere  to  that  as  far  as  my 
o-wn  county  is  concerned. 

10165.  You  adhere  to  that  because  the  amount  of 
work  you  have  to  do  in  relation  to  other  counties 
may  be  considerably  less,  and  therefore  you  could  do 
it ? — ^It  might  be  less  or  more. 

10166.  Therefore,  having  regard  to  the  relative 
amount  that  you  are  doing  per  annum  now  you  think 
you  could  reasonably  double  it  ? — Yes. 

10167.  I suggest  it  would  not  be  a fair  assumption 
to  say  that  you  could  necessarily  do  that  for  the  whole 
of  the  counties  ? — No,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  could  be  done  without  difficulty  over  the  whole 
country.  Too  great  a call  might  be  created  on  the 
supply  of  materials  or  labour,  and  other  difficulties 
might  be  created  which  at  the  moment  one  does  not 
foresee. 

10168.  In  other  words,  you  would  convert  a ten- 
year  programme  into  a five-year  programme  ? — I 
shoidd  like  to.  It  would  be  a sound  thing  to  do  if 
one  could  do  it. 

10169.  As  one  representing  a very  important  body 
of  opinion,  have  you  not  considered  what  would  be 
really  an  economic  and  business  like  proposition  to 
suggest  to  the  Ministry  as  to  the  pace  at  which  the 
work  ought  to  be  attacked  ? — It  is  a matter  which 
might  very  properly  be  the  subject  of  enquiry  between 
the  authorities  and  the  Ministry,  because,  as  you 
properly  point  out,  a great  many  considerations 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

10170.  Therefore,  when  you  make  the  statement 
that  Essex  could  double  the  amount  of  work,  the 
first  point  to  know  is  the  amount  of  money  now  being 
spent,  because  if  it  is  a small  sum  it  would  obviously 
not  cause  much  trouble  to  double  it  ? — T.  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  could  double  the  total  amoimt  of 
money  we  are  spending.  What  I suggest  is  that 
we  could  double  the  amount  of  reconstruction  work 
in  any  one  year  that  we  are  doing  now.  At  present 
we  are  doing  about  twelve  miles  a year  in  Essex, 
sometimes  a little  more,  sometimes  a little  less,  but 
we  could  easily  double  that  mileage  of  construction, 
putting  in  foundations,  -with  great  advantage  to  our 
ratepayers. 

10171.  What  would  be  the  increased  cost  expressed 
as  a percentage  of  the  reconstruction  work  you  are 
now  doing,  because  you  differentiate  between  the 
work  you  are  doing  now  and  what  you  wo-uld  do  if 
you  had  more  money  ? — ^If  I had  more  money  I 
should  not  borrow. 

10172.  I am  not  discussing  the  machinery  of  how 
you  would  obtain  the  money,  I am  speaking  of  the 
practical  side  of  it  ? — ^I  am  afraid  I did  not  quite 
follow  your  question,  then. 

10173.  My  point  is  this.  At  the  present  moment 
you  have  so  much  work  in  the  coimty  of  Essex  ? ^Yes. 

10174.  That  is  costing  S,x  per  annum  ? — ^Yes. 

10176.  If  you  had  more  money  at  your  disposal, 
you  say  you  could  double  the  work,  but  you  do  not 
mean  double  the  work  in  terms  of  miles  of 
but  double  the  character  of  the  work  ? — I mean  that 
I would  double  in  mOeage  the  amo-unt  of  reconstruction 
work  I am  doing  now,  and  I would  get  some  reduction 
on  the  work  I am  doing  on  the  rest  of  my  milea^. 
I am  dealing  -with  800  odd  miles  of  main  roads  at  the 
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present  time.  Of  that  800,  I am  reconstructing  16 
miles  per  annum.  I should  like  to  reconstruct  at 
least  30  miles  per  annum,  and  I should  have  left 
so  much  ordinary  maintenance  to  keep  going,  I 
should  overtake  my  arrears  in  a shorter  time. 

10176.  How  much  more  money  would  you  need 
to  have  at  your  disposal  in  order  to  meet  that  ? — 
If  I had  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  that  work  out 
of  taxes  instead  of  60  per  cent.,  that  would  meet 
the  case. 

10177.  To  put  it  shortly,  your  view  is  that  if  the 
grant  from  the  Road  Fimd  were  75  per  cent,  instead 
of  60  per  cent.,  as  now,  you  could  carry  out  what 
you  consider  to  be  an  economic  and  sound  propo- 
sition ? — I think  that  we  should  be  in  a very  much 
better  position  than  we  are  now. 

10178.  Any  acceleration  greater  than  that  would 
not  be  as  economic  ? — I would  not  like  to  pledge 
myself  to  what  is  the  limit  of  economic  acceleration. 
That  requires  very  careful  investigation,  and  I am  not 
prepared  at  the  moment  to  give  you  any  definite 
limit  to  economic  acceleration  over  the  whole 
coimtry. 

10179.  When  you  spoke  of  Essex  carrying  out 
double  the  quantity  of  work  that  is  now  being  carried 
out,  you  had  not  in  mind  that  that  was  a practical 
proposition  which  could  be  extended  to  the  whole 
country  ? — I would  not  say  aye  or  no  to  that  question. 
I tliinli  the  Ministry  could  give  better  advice  than 
any  one  else  as  to  the  general  supplies  of  material 
and  things  of  that  kind  for  the  country  at  large, 
and  as  to  the  rate  at  which  work  could  be  accelerated. 

10180.  When  you  were  asked  what  cordd  be  done 
to  accelerate  the  work  you  replied  that  you  could 
double  it,  but  I gather  that  you  were  then  spealdng, 
not  with  regard  to  the  whole  country,  but  only  as 
regards  your  own  county  ? — I was  speaking  of  my 
own  county,  but  I should  be  smprised  to  feid  that 
other  comities  could  not  eqiually  double  their  recon- 
struction j)rogramme,  get  on  twice  as  fast  with  the 
mileage  of  roads  they  are  reconstructing. 

10181.  Irrespective  of  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
labour  or  material  for  reconstruction  work  ? — I may, 
of  course,  be  wrong,  I may  easily  be  shown  to  be 
wrong,  but  that  was  my  idea.  Certain  materials 
would  not  be  doubled,  because  by  reconstructing 
you  avoid  having  to  put  materials  on  to  roads  that 
are  not  reconstructed.  The  main  thing  would  be 
foimdation  materials,  and  cement  would  be  the 
largest  item. 

10182.  If  the  money  spent  in  all  coimties  was  no 
greater  than  that  being  spent  in  your  county  on 
reconstruction,  and  you  had  to  double  a small  amount, 
obviously  it  would  not  be  such  a large  proposition, 
but  in  another  county  where  they  are  spending  five 
or  six  times  the  amount  of  money  that  you  are  spend- 
ing, to  double  that  amount  would  alter  the  whole 
outlook  ? — I do  not  thinlc  you  will  find  any  one 
spending  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  we  are.  We 
happen  to  have  one  of  the  largest  expenditures. 

10183.  I am  taking  the  figures  before  me  for 
NorfoUi.  If  you  compare  them  with  the  figures  for 
Essex,  you  go  from  £600,000  to  £3,000,000  ?— That 
is  not  a figure  of  work  they  are  actually  doing. 

10184.  I agree,  but  it  is  an  estimated  figure  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  do  certain  work  ? — That  is  a 
figure  supplied  to  us  by  the  Norfolk  surveyor  of 
what  he  would  like  to  do.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
it  has  not  got  to  be  done  at  some  time. 

10185.  I do  not  want  to  press  the  point,  I only 
want  to  try  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  was  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  that  I ought 
to  put  upon  the  statement  made  by  you.  That  is 
why  I mentioned  those  two  figm-es  ? — I thinlv  I said 
some  time  ago  that  these  figures  were  put  forward 
rnth  considerable  reserve.  They  were  supplied  by 
different  county  engineers  as  to  the  work  which 


they  thought  would  have  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
and  the  Norfolk  representative  certainly  puts  down 
a very  large  figure  ; he  goes  much  further  than  any 
one  else. 

10186.  With  regard  to  the  practical  side,  do  you 
find  that  it  is  better  to  carry  out  work  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  ? — Clearly. 

10187.  Do  you  only  work  during  certain  months 
of  the  year  ? — No.  We  work  all  the  year  romid. 

10188.  You  are  speaking  of  constructional  work  ? 
■ — Yes.  There  again  practical  difficulties  enter  into 
the  question.  It  would  be  easier  to  do  much  of  the 
reconstruction  work  dming  the  summer  months,  but 
that  is  the  time  when  traffic  is  greatest,  and  we  have 
to  do  a lot  of  the  work  during  the  -winter  months 
when  the  days  are  shorter  and  the  weather  worse, 
but  when  we  do  not  dislocate  the  traffic  so  much. 

10189.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  is  greater 
during  the  -winter  and  the  material  is  not  getting  a 
fair  chance,  as  it  would  if  the  work  were  done  under 
better  conditions  ? — That  is  quite  true,  but  to  avoid 
dislocating  traffic  we  are  obliged  to  do  a great  deal 
of  work  in  -winter  which  could  be  better  done  in 
summer. 

10190.  Two  factors  enter  into  it.  If  you  were  to 
do  the  work  in  the  summer  not  only  would  you  have 
longer  hours  and  better  conditions  available,  but 
the  work  would  last  longer  because  the  materials 
would  bind  together  better,  I suggest  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is  any  very  great  difference. 

10191.  You  do  not  think  that  the  frosty  weather 
....  ? — I would  rather  that  you  asked  Mr.  Dryland 
about  that,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  very 
great  difference  except  dui-ing  exceptional  winters 
when  work  is  held  up  altogether.  I do  not  think 
that  the  work  to  a great  extent  is  any  worse  because 
it  is  done  in  the  winter  months,  but  the  days  are 
shorter  and  work  may  be  held  up  for  some  days  at  a 
time,  or  it  may  be  weeks  at  a time,  by  severe  weather. 

10192.  Do  you  find  in  practice  that  tlirough  lack 
of  co-ordination  -with  the  local  authorities  after  the 
roads  have  been  laid  they  are  dug  U2i  again  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  or  altering  gas  mains,  electrical 
mains,  or  telephone  cables  ? — Yes,  we  do.  We  do 
o-ur  best  to  co-ordinate  the  work,  and  we  always 
tell  those  jieople  when  we  are  going  to  reconstruct, 
and  ask  them  whether  they  will  carry  out  their  work 
before  or  while  we  reconstruct,  but  the  trouble  is 
that  buildings  siiring  up  immediately  after  a road 
has  been  made,  and  then  gas  mains  and  sewers, 
etc.,  have  to  be  comieoted,  and  in  order  for  this  to  be 
done  the  roads  have  to  be  dug  ujp  again. 

10193.  Is  there  a better  system  of  co-ordination 
between  the  different  authorities  that  come  under  the 
London  Traffic  Act  of  1924  than  between  those  who 
are  outside  the  scope  of  that  Act  ? — I believe  that 
is  so,  but  I am  not  very  familiar  -with  that  point. 

10194.  Better  co-ordination  would  be  desirable  ? 
— It  would  be  most  desii'able,  but  it  is  a very  difficult 
subject. 

10195.  And  one  which  should  rocoivo  consideration 
in  the  Draft  Traffic  Bill  ? — ^Mr.  MUlington  has  been 
serving  on  a committee  which  has  been  investigating 
the  whole  problem,  and  he  knows  much  more  about 
it. 

10196.  Does  Mr.  Millington  suggest  that  pro-vision 
for  it  should  be  made  m the  Draft  Traffic  Bill  ? — 
{Mr.  Millington)  : I am  not  familiar  -with  the  details 
of  the  London  Traffic  Act,  but  generally  my  answer 
would  be  that  certainly,  something  ought  to  be  done 
on  those  lines.  Very  close  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  at  a Conference  between  the 
road  authorities  and  the  public  utility  undertakers, 
which  has  been  sitting  for  a long  time,  as  to  what 
modifications  can  be  made  in  the  existing  law  -with  a 
-view  to  assisting  both  sides  and  protecting  the  public. 
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I0I97.  It  is  of  com-se  a matter  of  having  some 
machinery  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  ? — Yes. 

10198.  On  the  subject  of  transference,  I understood 
you  to  say  that  a transfer  of  traffic  from  the  roads  to 
the  railways  would  protect  the  roads,  and  provide 
traffic  for  the  railways  ? — {Mr.  Dent)  : Yes. 

10199.  Would  you  pay  any  regard,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  cost,  to  the  needs  of  the  would-be  sender  ? 
— ^The  cost,  of  course,  would  be  very  material. 

10200.  What  would  you  do  in  practice  ? — ^Again, 
that  is  a matter  which  recxuires  very  careful  investi- 
gation before  any  definite  legislation  is  embarked 
upon,  but  I do  think  that,  by  some  limitation  of  the 
weights  of  goods  traffic,  some  of  that  which  at  present 
goes  by  road  would  naturally  go  back  to  the  railways. 
I think  the  greatest  assistance  would  be  rendered  if 
the  railways  could  see  their  way  to  reduce  their 
freights  and  improve  their  services.  Personally,  I 
should  not  object  to  seeing  them  assisted  to  do  that 
if  the  Government  could  find  the  means  of  doing  it. 

10201.  As  a business  and  practical  man,  do  you 
think  that  it  is.  possible  to  say  tliat  certain  traffic 
should  not  be  carried  on  the  roads,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  railways  to 
the  roads  because  the  road  freights  were  so  much 
cheaper  and  more  economical  for  handling  purposes. 
Beside  those  facts,  would  you  suggest  brmging  in  a 
law  which  would  prevent  that  occiuring  in  the  future  ? 
— 1 think  it  is  certainly  a thing  which  ought  to  be 
investigated.  You  must  bear  in  mind  what  I ventured 
to  say  before,  that  to  make  the  roads  fit  to  carry  that 
traffic  a very  heavy  burden  of  taxation  is  being  placed 
on  the  people  who  pay  for  the  roads,  while  this  very 
large  capital  which  is  invested  in  the  railways  is  only 
partly  employed,  and  I think  it  rmght  be  in  the  public 
interest  if  some  means  could  be  found  of  sending 
some  of  the  heavy  traffic  back  to  the  railways  so  as 
fully  to  utilise  the  enormous  capital  embarked  in 
the  railways,  before  asking  the  tax-payer  and  the 
rate-payer  to  put  down  their  capital  to  rebuild  the 
roads. 

10202.  Have  you  or  your  Association  anything  in 
mind  as  to  the  character  or  weight  of  the  traffic  that 
is  detrimental  to  the  roads  above  a certain  limit  ? — 
Mr.  Dryland  has  already  dealt  with  that.  It  is  the 
combination  of  speed  and  weight  that  does  the  most 
damage. 

10203.  As  a general  statement,  yes,  but  have 
you  anything  definite  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  goods  in  your  mind  ? — Mr.  Dryland  could  deal 
with  that  better  than  I can,  because  he  is  an  engineer 
and  it  is  largely  an  engineering  question.  (Mr. 
Dryland)  : If  the  regulations  with  regard  to  speed  and 
weight  were  strictly  observed  I have  no  doubt  that  s 
good  deal  of  the  traffic  would  go  back  to  the  railways. 
It  is  the  fact  that  weights  in  excess  of  the  legal 
limit  are  taken  by  road  and  at  a great  speed,  which 
enables  road  transport  to  compete  so  severely  with 
the  railways. 

10204.  I suppose  that  could  be  met  by  having 
weighbridges  and  testing  the  weights  from  time  to 
time  ? — Only  to  a limited  extent,  I think.  It  would 
involve  an  army  of  people  to  pull  uji  offenders  and  take 
them  to  a weighbridge.  As  a practical  matter  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  on  this  question  of  speed  and 
dangerous  driving  you  would  have  to  have  a policeman 
at  every  mile  of  the  road  to  pull  people  up.  (Mr. 
Millington)  : Under  the  existing  law  you  _ can  only 
compel  a person  to  go  half  a mile  to  a weighbridge. 
The  Road  Traffic  BiU  suggests,  I believe,  that  it 
should  be  one  mile,  which  is  an  improvement.  I 
think  our  Association  have  suggested  that  it  should 
be  extended  to  three  miles.  In  any  case,  it  is  a very 
difficult  matter  practically  to  find  the  opportunity  of 
making  these  tests.  The  increasing  weights  which 
have  been  allowed  in  the  last  few  years  have  rendered 
a great  many  private  weighbridges  which  might  have 
been  available  inadequate  ; they  cannot  take  the 


weight  : and  it  is  a very  expensive  matter  to  fund 
sites  and  to  erect  weighbridges  of  our  own.  In  an 
average  case,  taking  into  account  the  weighing 
machines  and  the  site  and  the  work,  the  cost  would  be 
£1,000  to  £1,600.  Obviously  it  is  beyond  our  resources 
to  provide  weighbridges  in  anything  like  sufficient 
numbers  to  test  these  vehicles,  and  we  are  rather 
sorry  that  we  get  no  financial  assistance  whatever 
from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  that  respect, 
although  we  have  tried.  It  is  not  an  expenditure 
which  they  have  ever  consented  to  aid  at  all. 

10206.  I suppose  the  licensing  authority  who  grant 
the  licence  for  the  commercial  vehicle,  the  lorry, 
could  very  largely  help  in  that  respect  ? — They  do 
test  them  at  the  time  of  licensing,  but  the  difficulty 
is  the  loads  that  are  imposed  on  the  heavy  vehicle 
and  such  number  of  trailers  as  may  happen  to  be 
allowed  according  to  the  particular  vehicle  being 
used. 

10206.  Speaking  of  trailers,  three,  excluding  the 
vehicle  itself,  are  allowed  ? — Yes. 

10207.  Do  you  suggest  that  that  number  should 
be  curtailed  ? — No,  I am  not  making  any  suggestion 
as  to  general  alterations,  but  what  we  complain  of  is 
that  in  our  opinion  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
weights  they  carry  frequently  exceed  the  limits  that 
are  allowed. 

10208.  (Chairman)  : I should  lUte  to  get  this  point 
quite  clear.  Y ou  are  not  complaining  that  the  vehicles 
themselves  are  in  excess  of  the  weights  prescribed  by 
the  Act  ? — We  cannot  complain  of  that,  because  we 
have  to  provide  for  carrying  the  traffic  which  is 
lawful,  and  that  being  lawfully  constituted  we  should 
have  no  right  to  complain  about  that.  What  we 
complain  of  is  that  they  are  heavily  overloaded. 

10209.  You  are  complaining  in  fact  not  of  the  vehicle 
but  of  the  weight  of  the  load  ? — Yes. 

10210.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  unladen 
weight,  but  of  the  laden  weight  ? — Yes. 

10211.  You  can  only  deal  with  that  by  taking  the 
lorry  to  a weighbridge  ? — Yes. 

10212.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  you  cannot 
take  it  more  than  half  a mile  ? — No. 

10213.  Therefore  you  think  you  ought  to  have  a 
weighbridge  at  every  half  mile  ? — That  is  the  con- 
clusion if  this  matter  is  to  be  tested.  We  suggest, 
of  course,  that  they  should  be  liable  to  go  rather  further 
than  that. 

10214.  That  would  meet  your  difficulty,  would  it  ? 
— To  some  extent. 

10215.  (Major  Salmon)  : Can  Mr.  Dryland  tell  us 
from  observation  whether  he  has  found  that  the 
heavily  laden  motor  lorry  traffic  has  been  the  means 
of  reducing  the  life  of  the  road  out  of  all  proportion  ? — 
(Mr.  Dryland)  : Yes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  you 

definite  information,  but  we  do  know  that  we  get 
concrete  roads,  for  instance,  very  badly  damaged 
by  excessive  loads.  The  whole  of  the  road  shakes 
and  the  slabs  of  concrete  are  tilted  through  excessive 
weight.  You  can  see  the  road  move  under  them, 
and  we  do  know  that  the  weights  they  are 
carrying  are  very  much  in  excess  of  the  legalised 
weights,  but  we  have  no  adequate  means  of  stopping 
and  testing  them  at  present. 

10216.  If  you  had  weighbridges  at  two  mile 
intervals,  do  you  think  that  would  help  you  to  over- 
come your  difficulty  ? — It  would  help,  but  I know 
that  in  America  they  have  a more  ready  means  of 
testing  than  we  have  in  practice  in  this  country. 

10217.  What  are  the  means  used  in  America  ? ■ 
They  have  a small  travelling  uostrument  and  they 
stop  a lorry  and  cause  the  wheels  to  run  on  the 
instrument,  which  shows  the  weight.  In  America, 
also,  they  make  them  take  part  of  the  load  off  if  the 
load  is  in  excess  of  the  limits,  and  the  excess  is  left 
behind,  which  is  rather  a severe  punishment. 
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I02I8.  In  which  State  of  America  do  they  do  that  ? 
— I cannot  remember  at  the  moment,  but  I know  they 
do  it  in  more  than  one.  I have  tried  to  get  one  of  the 
instruments  to  which  I have  just  referred,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  out  where  they  are  made. 

I02I9.  If  you  could  suggest  an  instrument  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  it  would  be  rather  interesting 
for  a test  to  be  made  ? — If  I could  get  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  this  Commission  that  the  Ministry’s 
attention  should  be  directed  to  providing  means  of 
seeing  that  the  weights  and  speeds  were  kept  within 
the  legal  limits,  that  would  be  very  valuable.  I 
think  that  some  pressure  requires  to  be  brought  on 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  take  up  this  question. 
At  present  they  do  not  do  so  at  all,  and  they  will  not 
even  give  a grant  towards  the  establishment  of 
weighbridges. 

10220.  A grant  towards  a weighbridge  is  a question 
of  'policy.  It  is  scarcely  for  this  Commission  to  deal 
with  a point  like  that.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  only 
suggestion  that  you  have  to  make  is  that  of  establishing 
weighbridges  two  miles  apart  ? — -That  would  be  of 
some  little  help,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  going  to  affect 
the  matter  a great  deal  myself. 

10221.  What  do  you  think  would  affect  it,  and  how 
should  it  be  administered  ? — -Some  means  is  required 
of  checking  these  matters  on  the  roadlby’a  travelling 
staff. 

10222.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  Commission  would 
be  very  pleased  to  hear  any  suggestions.  Have  you 
any  definite  concrete  suggestions  ? — I know  there  are 
means  of  that  kind  used  in  America  which  they  con- 
sider very  effective,  and  I would  like  this  Commission 
to  suggest  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should 
devote  their  mind  to  some  means  of  checking  this. 

10223.  Would  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  particular 
City  in  which  you  say  this  instrument  is  in  operation  ? 
— I will  find  out  and  let  the  Commission  know. 

{Major  Salmon) : Thank  you. 

10224.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Does  the  question  of 
traffic  for  the  railways  and  traffic  for  the  roads  really 
resolve  itself  into  a question  of  weighbridges  ? Is  it 
not  rather  a bigger  question  than  that  ? — {Mr. 
Dent)  : It  is  of  course  a bigger  question  than  that. 

10226.  Does  it  not  rather  suggest  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  classification  of  the  types  of  traffic 
that  are  to  go  by  railway  and  the  types  of  traffic  to 
go  by  road  ? — -I  thinli  it  is  a matter  which  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

10226.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  us  ? 
— No,  I am  not  prepared  with  practical  suggestions. 
I think  that  is  essentially  a matter  which  the  Minister 
of  Transport  should  make  the  subject  of  very  close 
enquiry. 

10227.  Has  your  Association  considered  the  point 
or  not  ? — It  has  not  considered  any  definite  means  of 
sending  the  traffic  back  to  the  railways,  beyond, 
of  course,  the  obvious  suggestion  that  if  freights  were 
lower  and  facilities  better  a great  deal  of  the  traffic 
would  naturally  find  its  way  back. 

10228.  You  have  no  idea  how  this  olassifioatio?!  is 
to  be  secured  ? — I think  in  the  first  place  it  involves 
a careful  enquiry  by  the  Ministry  as  to  the  weights 
and  speeds  and  so  on  which  are  really  destructive 
of  the  roads,  and  the  matter  has  to  be  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trader,  while  a great 
many  other  considerations  must  be  duly  weighed 
before  any  definite  rules  could  be  laid  down. 

10229.  Have  you,  as  a highway  authority,  any 
suggestions  to  offer  from  your  point  of  view  ? — No, 
we  have  none. 

10230.  None  beyond  this  question  of  the  weigh- 
bridges ? — No.  This  question  of  speed  is,  of  course, 
very  material. 

10231.  I should  like  to  turn  to  the  tables  in  the 
Appendix.  An  example  with  regard  to  the  recon- 


struction of  roads  is  given.  Is  anything  included  in. 
respect  of  level-crossings  ? — -There  may  be  in  Norfolk 
for  anything  I know. 

10232.  That  is  rather  an  important  matter,  is 
it  not  ? — -Yes.  There  are  a great  many  level-crossings 
that  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

10233.  Do  you  take  the  view  that  the  matter  of 
level-crossings  is  one  which  the  railway  companies 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  ? — The  railway 
company  was  authorised  by  its  Act  of  Parliament 
to  do  certain  things,  to  build  its  railway,  and  the 
Court  has  held  up  till  now  that  you  cannot  enlarge 
its  liability  however  traffic  has  developed  on  the 
road. 

10234.  We  have  had  the  view  put  to  us — -and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  agree  to  it — -that 
the  railway  company  ought  to  be  placed  under  an. 
obligation  to  provide  a bridge  in  place  of  a level- 
crossing. and  that  thereafter  the  road  authority 
should  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the- 
bridge  ? — -I  could  not  object  to  that  at  aU,  but  I 
think  the  railway  company  would  object  very 
strongly. 

10236.  I am  not  asking  the  view  of  the  railway 
companies,  but  I should  like  to  know  your  view  as  a 
county  council  ? — Prom  our  point  of  view  we  should 
say  it  was  a perfectly  reasonable  thing. 

10236.  You  see  no  unfairness  in  it  ? — -No,  I do  not, 
because  I think  one  might  fairly  argue  that  if  they 
had  been  seeking  powers  to  construct  the  railways 
now  with  modern  traffic  and  conditions  of  traffic, 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  a level-crossing 
at  all,  and  therefore  it  is  not  mireasonable  that 
Parliament  should  review  the  whole  situation  and 
say  “ You  should  put  a bridge  there.” 

10237.  I suppose  that  in  order  to  get  the  whole 
effect  of  Appendices  II,  III,  IF  and  V,  you  have  to 
add  together  the  two  columns  of  estimated  cost  in 
each  table  ? — -Yes. 

10238.  If  you  do  that,  the  four  tables  total 
approximately  £35,000,000  ? — Yes. 

10239.  That  only  relates  to  eleven  counties  ? — -Yes. 

10240.  How  many  counties  are  there  ? — Sixty-one 
or  sixty -two. 

10241.  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mmd  by 
what  figure  this  £35,000,000  would  have  to  be 
multiplied  ....  ? — If  you  were  to  ask  all  the 
engineers  of  all  the  counties  what  work  they  saw 
ahead  of  them,  they  would  give  a figure  which  would 
stagger  anyone. 

10242.  This  figure  is  rather  staggering,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  but  I think  some  of  them  are  very  wide  estimates. 
I put  that  forward  with  great  reserve. 

10243.  I observe  that  nothmg  is  included  in 
respect  of  district  roads  ? — No.  These  were  only 
main  roads. 

10244.  And  classified  roads  ? — -These  are  chiefly 
classified  roads,  but  there  are  some  miclassifled  main 
roads  included  in  Appendix  IV. 

10245.  In  respect  of  these  eleven  counties,  if  we 
take  in  the  district  roads  wliich  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  comity  ooimcil  in  April  next,  have  you 
any  idea  how  these  figures  will  be  altered  ? — No, 

I cannot  give  you  a figure  that  is  worth  anything. 
We  have  given  you  the  figure  of  mileage  of  district 
roads,  and  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  they  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  by  degrees  ; you  cannot 
possibly  do  anything  else.  You  must  take  the  most 
important  roads  first,  and  get  on  as  fast  as  you  can 
with  them,  and  the  others  must  take  their  turn. 

10246.  Was  I right  in  understanding  from  you 
that  you  would  borrow  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
reconstruction,  which  you  say  is  the  same  thing  a& 
maintenance  ? — We  are  doing  it  now. 
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10247.  Your  loan  period  for  that  is  15  years  ? — 
Yes. 

10248.  I presume  that  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  would  be  about  per  cent.  ? — Something 
of  that  sort- 

10249.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  as  regards  half 
of  the  works,  you  have  to  renew  ? — Approximately 
one-half  of  the  works  might  have  to  be  renewed, 
but  we  are  hoping  now  that  it  will  not  necessarily 
be  within  seven  years.  In  some  cases  it  may  last 
ten. 

10250.  Either  for  seven  or  ten,  you  have  to  provide 
a half  ? — Approximately  a half.  It  may  be  a httle 
less  than  half. 

10251.  So  the  loan  debt  will  never  really  be  paid 
off  ? In  other  words,  the  road  will  never  be  free  from 
debt  ? — Yes.  The  debt  is  reaUy  only  on  the 

foundations,  and  that  will  be  paid  o3.  After  that  the 
carpet  will  have  to  be  renewed  out  of  revenue  period- 
ically, the  periods  being  somewhere  between  seven 
and  ten  years.  For  each  renewal  you  get  your  classi- 
hcation  grant,  which  at  the  present  rate  is  60  per  cent. 

10252.  You  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  bed  of  the 
road  is  only  presumed  to  have  a life  of  15  years  ? — 
We  hope  it  is  going  to  be  longer. 

10253.  But  I suppose  the  authorities  who  sanction 
your  loan  put  it  at  15  years  ? In  15  years’  time  you 
have  to  renew  the  bed  as  well  as  the  carpet  ? — T do 
not  think  that  is  quite  a fair  way  of  putting  it.  I 
think  the  loan  is  sanctioned  for  15  years,,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  authorities  who  sanction  the  loan 
are  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  end  of  15  years  it  will 
have  to  be  renewed. 

10254.  Do  you  say  that  they  have  departed  from 
The  principle  of  the  loan  period  being  equal  to  the  13e  of 
the  work  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they  tied  themselves  to  that 
-on  previous  occasions.  I think  they  have  taken  15 
years  as  what  they  considered  a safe  and  useful  average 
for  this  kind  of  thing,  but  I think  you  will  find  that 


all  the  engineers,  and  the  Ministry’s  own  engineers, 
will  agree  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  think 
that  the  foundation  work  will  require  renewal  at  the 
end  of  the  loan  period,  or  anything  like  it.  For 
example,  a good  deal  of  the  work  is  minor  widenings. 
That  does  not  require  renewal  at  aU.  Mr.  Dryland  is 
an  engineer,  and  if  you  reaUy  want  to  go  into  that 
question  of  what  is  a fair  estimate  of  the  life  of  the 
foimdation  work,  I would  rather  you  asked  him. 

10255.  With  regard  to  the  combination  of  author- 
ities for  licensing  purposes,  may  we  take  it  that  your 
Association  would  have  no  objection  to  a combination 
such  as  has  been  suggested  ? — -No,  I am  not  prepared 
to  commit  my  Association  to-day  to  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  that  subject,  because  it  has  not  been 
before  them. 

10256.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  object,  or 
whether  they  would  support  it  ? — ^I  think  they  would 
want  to  look  at  it  very  carefully  before  they  would 
agree  to  support  it. 

10267.  They  have  no  suggestions  to  oSer,  as  high- 
way authorities,  on  the  subject  of  co-ordinating 
traffic  ? — You  are  speaking  of  road  versus  rail  now  ? 

10258.  Yes,  taking  the  whole  transport.  Take 
your  own  county.  Would  you  have  any  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  traffic  in 
Essex — ^railways,  public  service  vehicles,  ferries,  and 
everything  of  that  sort  ? — ^No,  we  have  not  attempted 
to  deal  with  that.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to 
our  own  particular  responsibilities  in  providing  the 
roads. 

10259.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
a similar  body  to  the  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  being  established  for  Essex  ? — ^No,  that 
has  not  been  suggested  to  us. 

10260.  Would  you  feel  disposed  to  give  us  your 
personal  views  on  that  ? — ^I  am  afraid  not  at  such 
short  notice. 


( The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time. ) 

Me.  Feancis  Dent,  Me.  Heebeet  Ashlin  Millington  and  Me.  Aleeed  Deyland, 
re-called  and  further  examined. 


[Mr.  Dent)  : Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  you  to 
■qualify  one  statement  I made  this  morning.  I 
think  I was  a little  too  sweeping  about  Section  7 (4) 
■of  the  Roads  Act,  1920.  I find  more  Orders  have 
been  made  than  I had  realised. 

10261.  ( Chairman)  : I think  there  have  been 

64  ? — At  the  same  time,  I think  you  will  find  the 
Section  is  practically  inoperative  to-day. 

10262.  In  reference  to  that,  is  it  a fact  that  there 
is  usually  a very  long  delay  in  deciding  upon  an 
application  for  an  Order  ? — ^It  takes  some  months. 

10263.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  un- 
willingness of  local  authorities  to  make  use  of  this 
Section  ? — No.  I think  local  authorities  are  not  now 
submitting  applications,  because  they  feel  they  are 
almost  certain  to  be  turned  down. 

10264.  But  I am  told  64  Orders  have  been  made  ? — 
So  I understand,  and  therefore  my  statement  was  a 
little  too  sweeping. 

10266.  Affecting  700  roads  ? — I accept  that,  of 
course,  and  I apologise  for  making  too  sweeping  a 
statement. 

10266.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I just  want  to  refer 
again  to  one  point  on  the  question  of  the  axle  weight 
cf  vehicles,  which,  I think,  has  not  been  made  clear 
to  us.  At  the  present  time  the  Cormty  Council  have 
the  power  of  taking  a vehicle  half  a mile  only.  At 
the  same  time,  I see  that  imder  the  draft  BUI  they 
wUl  be  able  to  take  a vehicle  any  distance  they  choose, 
but  if  the  distance  is  over  one  mile  and  the  weight  is 


found  to  be  within  the  limit  allowed  by  law,  they  will 
have  to  pay  compensation  for  the  distance  they  have 
taken  it  ? — Yes. 

10267.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  ? — We  think 
it  would  be  reasonable  if  they  were  required  to  go 
three  miles,  without  compensation  if  they  are  found 
to  be  correct. 

10268.  You  think  three  miles  without  compen- 
sation ? — Yes,  it  is  a very  short  distance  for  a motor 
lorry  to  travel ; in  point  of  time  it  occupies  less  than 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

10269.  (Chairman)  : You  would  be  satisfied  with 
three  miles  without  compensation  ? — That  is  what  we 
have  suggested. 

10270.  (Lord  Northampton)  : Then  as  to  road 

construction,  it  has  struck  me  that  in  some  of  the 
most  expensive  roads  that  have  been  built,  such  as 
arterial  roads  out  of  London,  the  carriageway  has 
apparently  been  built  in  lengths  of  about  ten  yards, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  ten  yards  there  seems  to 
be  a bump.  I know  certain  sections  of  road  where 
there  is  a bump  every  ten  yards  for  several  miles. 
That  is  when  the  road  is  new.  Is  that  due  to  faulty 
construction  ? — (Mr.  Dryland)  : It  may  not  be  due 
to  faulty  construction  ; it  may  be  due  to  sub-soil. 
On  clay  soils  you  get  a swelling  process  which  may 
lift  the  asphalt.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  make  a 
new  road  than  it  is  to  maintain  an  old  one,  because 
you  have  an  imeven  and  an  unconsolidated  road 
bed,  and  you  get  more  effect  for  instance  from 
moisture  in  the  sub-soil  or  differences  in  character 
of  the  sub-soil  in  a short  area. 
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10271.  Take  a road  like  the  Great  West  Road. 
I suppose  that  has  a solid  reinforced  concrete 
foimdation  throughout  ? — Yes. 

10272.  Is  that  affected  by  sub-soil  too  ? — Not 
so  much.  There  happens  to  be  a fairly  good  sub-soil, 
very  close  to  the  level,  there.  It  is  with  the  clay 
sub-sods  that  we  have  our  greatest  difficulty. 

10273.  There  are  many  roads  which  have  been 
built  regardless  of  cost,  and  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  road  engineers,  which  seem  to  break  up  very 
quickly  under  the  strain  of  heavy  traffic  ? — I do  not 
think  you  can  take  it  they  have  been  made  regardless 
of  cost.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  been  told  to  avoid, 
and  have  avoided,  undue  expenditiu'e  in  making 
these  new  roads.  We  were  rather  more  concerned 
with  getting  the  road  laid  down  and  formed  in  a way 
in  which  it  would  carry  traffic  than  in  maldng  a 
perfect  road  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  sur- 
faced afterwards.  The  concrete  roads  you  refer  to 
will  probably  have  to  be  surfaced ; in  fact,  that 
process  is  going  on  now. 

10274.  My  impression  is  that  our  policy  is  to  try 
and  build  roads  to  suit  the  traffic,  but  I suggest  we 
are  not  doing  so,  for  at  the  present  moment  the  road 
engineers  are  not  really  able  to  keep  pace  with  the 
modem  traffic,  and  I think  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  our 
policy  cannot  be  carried  out  ? — ^That  was  the  point 
I was  endeavouring  to  make.  Unless  you  take 
measiores  to  make  your  restrictions  of  weight  and 
speed  effective,  you  must  build  a much  more  expen- 
sive road  than  anything  attempted  hitherto. 

10275.  You  consider  that  if  a road  engineer  had 
unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  a road  which  would  carry  the  heaviest  traffic 
without  the  road  breaking  up  m the  first  five  years  ? 
— Yes,  he  would  make  a structure  of  it.  It  would  be 
built  in  the  same  way  as  a bridge  is  built. 

10276.  He  would  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
concrete  ? — Yes,  and  he  would  probably  put  in 
supports  and  make  a real  bridge  deck  of  it. 

10277.  Some  other  countries,  such  as  America, 
I believe,  have  gone  in  enormously  for  concrete 
roads  ? — Yes. 

10278.  Am  I right  in  beheving  that  those  roads 
are  very  much  cheaper  to  build  originally,  and  cost 
nothing  in  repair  for  the  first  twenty  years  or  so, 
and  is  it  not  rather  surprising  that  we  have  not  more 
concrete  roads  in  this  country  ? — do  not  think  you 
must  take  it  that  they  cost  nothing  to  maintain 
for  the  first  twenty  years.  I have  travelled  in  a 
great  many  States  in  America,  and  I find  nearly 
all  their  early  concrete  roads  have  had  to  be  replaced. 

10279.  Within  what  period  of  time  have  they  had 
to  be  replaced  ? — Within  seven  years,  so  far  as  all 
the  early  ones  are  concerned.  They  have  been 
strengthening  their  specifications,  and  they  may  get 
a longer  life  now  than  they  did  to  begin  with.  Then 
they  have  nothing  like  the  amount  of  traffic  there 
that  we  have  here,  and  also  they  are  very  particular 
about  the  weights  they  allow.  The  State  regulations 
will  not  allow  vehicles  to  carry  anything  approaching 
the  weights  we  allow  in  this  country. 

10280.  We  have  certain  concrete  roads  in  England 
without  any  surfacing  on  them  ? — Yes. 

10281.  How  do  they  work  ? — Some  of  them,  on 
good  sub-soils,  are  standing  very  well ; we  have  had 
experience  of  them  over  five  or  six  years,  without 
any  material  expenditure  upon  them.  After  that 
period  we  generally  have  to  put  a surface  on  them. 

10282.  What  happens  ? Does  the  surfacing  go  and 
cracks  appear  right  through  them  ? — -They  crack 
right  through,  and  the  cracks  are  considerable. 

10283.  Due  to  frost  or  because  of  the  lack  of 
foundation  underneath  the  concrete  ? — -Mainly  from 
movements  of  the  sub-soil,  but  to  a great  extent 
owing  to  the  extreme  weight  allowed  to  go  over  them. 


10284.  Then  there  is  one  other  question  I want  to 
ask  about  the  construction  of  roads.  When  some  of 
the  old  trunk  roads  are  reconstructed,  a very  small 
width  of  land  is  acquired  on  either  side  for  improving 
the  road  by  widening.  The  road  is  generally  widened 
at  the  expense  of  the  green  verge  at  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  result  is  there  is  no  grass  verge  left  for 
horse  traffic.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  acquire 
a wider  piece  of  land,  and  set  back  the  hedge  thirty 
feet  on  each  side,  instead  of  only  about  five  feet  ? 
Very  often  at  corners  a fence  is  set  back  six  or  eight 
feet,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more  economical 
in  the  long  run  to  set  it  back  thirty  feet  straightaway  ? 
— That  is  purely  a question  of  expense.  It  means 
you  have  to  acquire  the  land  and  fence  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  money. 

10285.  Is  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  Ministry 
to  acquire  land  for  that  purpose  ? — I think  it  only 
arises  from  the  fact  that  we  try  to  keep  our  expendi- 
ture down  as  low  as  possible  having  regard  to  the 
money  available. 

10286.  Then  you  say  in  your  Memorandum  that 
you  deprecate  ribbon  development.  Are  you  satisfied 
that  the  powers  of  town  planning  you  have  recently 
been  given  will  enable  you  to  stop  ribbon  develop- 
ment ? I suppose  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
County  Councils  to  prevent  ribbon  development  ? — 
{Mr.  Dent)  : No.  You  can  lay  down  buildmg  lines  on 
new  roads,  but  you  cannot  prevent  ribbon  development 
along  roads  you  have  built,  widened  or  straightened. 
[Mr.  Dryland)  : You  can  only  do  it  by  purchasing 
the  land. 

10287.  Under  the  town  planning  schemes  at  present,, 
you  can  have  one  for  the  whole  of  the  county  ? — {Mr. 
Dent)  : I believe  we  can. 

10288.  Can  you  not  prevent  ribbon  development 
under  those  powers  ? — I do  not  think  so.  {Mr. 
Dryland)  ; The  Town  Planning  Act  does  not  give 
you  much  power,  beyond  limiting  the  number  of 
houses  you  can  build  to  the  acre.  It  does  not  give 
you  any  power  of  restriction  upon  the  class  of  house. 
You  can  zone  your  area,  and  stipulate  where  factories 
and  private  houses  shall  be  built,  and  you  can  lay 
down  the  maximum  density  per  acre,  but  it  does  not 
carry  you  much  further  than  that. 

10289.  Have  you  not  the  power  of  saying  that 
such  and  such  an  area  of  land  shall  not  be  built  on ; 
that  if  building  is  required  it  should  take  place  in  some 
other  area  ? What  I suggest  is  that  houses  are  built 
along  a main  road  but  side  roads  could  be  made  and 
a village  could  be  established  away  from  the  main 
road.  Do  not  your  town  planning  powers  give  you 
power  to  do  that  ? — {Mr.  Dent)  : No,  and  I think 
it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  a man  building  his  house 
where  he  likes,  subject  to  public  interests.  Once 
you  have  laid  down  your  line  for  widening  an  existing 
road  or  putting  down  a new  road,  a man  has  a right 
to  erect  what  buildings  he  likes  up  to  that  line,  and 
you  may  have  a number  of  diSerent  owners  on  a 
mile  or  two  of  road.  You  cannot  compel  them  to 
build  aU  their  houses  together  in  one  spot.  You 
can  get  a general  layout  of  the  area,  and  say 
where  there  shall  be  factories,  where  houses,  and  so  on, 

10290.  Is  it  not  wdthin  your  power  to  sterilise  any 
land  anywhere  from  being  built  on  ? — ^No. 

10291.  {Chairman)  : Only  by  buying  ? — Only  by 
buying.  The  only  land  which  can  be  sterilised  is 
that  which  lies  between  two  lines  which  you  have  laid 
down  to  define  a road.  Outside  those  lines  the  land 
is  private  property.  A builder  can  erect  what  he 
likes  on  that  land,  but  he  must  not  go  beyond  that 
line.  That  will  be  the  boundary  line  of  the  road. 

10292.  {Lord  Northampton)  : What  is  the  width 
between  building  lines  which  you  can  lay  down  ? Is 
there  any  limit  ? — {Mr.  Dryland)  : No,  I do  not  think 
so.  {Mr.  Millington)  : There  is  no  fixed  limit. 

10293.  Would  not  that  prevent  ribbon  develop- 
ment ? — ^You  would  have  to  pay  very  heavy 
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compensation.  {Mr.  Dryland)  : On  existing  roads  you 
would  have  to  pay  very  heavy  compensation  where 
they  have  frontages  to  the  road  now. 

10294.  I am  only  suggesting  it  on  the  new  arterial 
roads  ? — [Mr.  Dent)  : Up  to  now  those  roads  have 
practically  only  been  built  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, who  take  their  land  under  an  Act  which  does  not 
apply  to  ordhiary  highway  authorities,  and  they 
have  power  to  take  land  back  to  a depth  of  230 
yards,  which  would  enable  them  to  control  the  whole 
of  the  development  along  the  line  of  road,  but  I 
beheve  they  have  never  exercised  that  power. 

10296.  And  County  Councils  have  not  got  that 
power  ? — County  Coimcils  have  not  got  that  power 
unless  they  have  a special  Act.  I beheve  one  or 
two  counties  have  a special  private  Act  of  their 
own. 

10296.  I understand  the  County  of  Middlesex  has 
one  ? — {Mr.  Dryland)  : Yes.  We  are  now  con- 

centrating on  a new  arterial  road  which  is  going  to 
be  made  so  as  to  control  the  development  there. 
There  is  a suggestion  that  we  should  buy  200  feet 
on  each  side  so  as  to  control  the  number  of  roads 
running  into  the  new  arterial  road,  and  also  the 
number  of  road  junctions.  The  disadvantage  of 
these  new  arterial  roads  is  the  existence  of  road 
junctions,  which  spoil  the  road  for  through  traffic 
purposes. 

10297.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  all 
counties  to  have  the  same  powers  ? — tliink  it 
would  be  advisable.  Wliether  they  would  be  prepared 
to  face  the  financial  operation  of  buying  the  land  I 
do  not  know. 

10298.  Then  as  regards  the  sterilising  of  land 
under  improvement  schemes  and  building  lines,  one 
Witness  suggested  to  us  that  the  onus  of  noticing 
whether  a building  was  going  to  be  erected  hi  a 
position  which  would  interfere  with  any  future 
development  or  widening  of  the  highway  should  be 
placed  on  to  all  builders  ; that  is  to  say,  that  everybody 
should  be  prevented  from  building  within  so  many 
feet  of  the  highway  without  previously  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  highway  authority  concerned.  At 
present  the  highway  authority  has  to  make  itself 
cognisant  of  any  building  proposed  ? — {Mr.  Dent)  : 
At  the  present  time  a highway  authority  can  lay  down 
a line,  and  most  counties  are  doing  it  as  expeditiously 
as  they  can.  It  necessarily  takes  a long  time  because 
of  the  number  of  notices  that  have  to  be  prepared, 
each  with  a plan  specially  prepared,  and  so  on.  You 
have  to  put  on  a considerable  clerical  staff  to  get  on 
with  that,  but  we  are  doing  it  as  fast  as  we  can. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  giving  the  owners  of  property 
along  our  principal  main  roads  notice  that  they  must 
not  come  within  a certain  line  ; behind  that  line  they 
can  do  as  they  like. 

10299.  Do  you  keep  to  a thirty  feet  standard 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  highway  or  from  the 
border  of  the  highway,  or  do  you  take  into  considera- 
tion any  possible  straightening  out  of  the  comers  and 
so  on  ? — ^We  are  having  regard  to  that,  of  course.  We 
are  laying  down  what  we  tliiuk  should  be  the  limits  of 
possible  road  widening  and  improvement.  {Mr. 
Dryland)  -.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  it  a 
slow  process.  You  have  first  to  get  out  a plan  showing 
what  your  desirable  road  lines  would  be,  doing  away 
with  bad  comers  and  so  on.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  they  cannot  come  within  a certain  distance  of 
the  existing  centre  of  the  road.  You  have  to  do  away 
with  bends.  You  have  to  get  out  an  improvement 
plan,  and  serve  a notice  on  the  owners  showing  how 
the  line  would  affect  them. 

10300.  The  suggestion  of  the  Witness  was  that 
no  one  should  build  within  a hundred  feet  of  the 
highway  without  permission,  which  sets  it  back 
beyond  any  possible  improvement  line  ? — ^We  have 
not  got  that. 


10301.  Then  I want  to  ask  one  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Local  Government  Act.  You  said  that 
at  the  present  moment  about  two -thirds  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  county  roads  falls  upon  the  rates, 
and  the  other  one-third  comes  from  the  Exchequer. 
That  applies  to  county  roads  only  ? — {Mr.  Dent)  ■ 
Yes. 

10302.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  ? You  have  told  us  that  the 
maintenance  of  classified  roads  is  likely  to  decrease 
in  the  future  ? — ^Very  slowly. 

10303.  But  you  also  say  that  the  standard  required 
in  the  rural  roads  will  probably  be  expected  to 
increase  ? — -No  doubt. 

10304.  So  that  the  expenditure  on  roads  which 
receive  a grant  will  decrease  and  the  expenditure  on 
roads  which  receive  no  grant  will  very  considerably 
increase  ? — ^It  looks  like  that. 

10305.  So  it  looks  very  much  as  though  that 
expenditure  will  be  considerably  reduced  ? — Any 
decrease  on  the  classified  roads  will  be  a very  slow 
process.  It  depends  on  the  rate  of  reconstruction, 
wliich  is  proceedmg  very  slowly.  I think  I must 
have  misled  you.  The  figures  we  have  from  the 
Report  on  the  Road  Fund  for  the  year  1927-1928,  are 
for  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities,  that  is,  on 
all  roads,  which  I miderstand  includes  district  roads. 
The  total  is  £59,000,000,  and  towards  that  the  grants 
to  those  who  were  entitled  to  them  were,  in  round 
figures,  £21,000,000. 

10306.  But  still  the  mcrease  of  expenditure  on 
what  have  hitherto  been  rural  roads  is  likely  to  take 
place  in  view  of  the  rising  standard  ? — -Undoubtedly 
it  is  bound  to  rise,  and  for  the  majority  of  those  we 
shall  get,  I am  afraid,  no  grant. 

10307.  You  have  not  been  able  to  make  any 
estimate  of  what  the  increase  will  be  ? — ^No,  it  is 
impossible,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  substantial. 

10308.  May  I refer  you  to  paragraph  21  of  your 
Memorandum,  hi  which  you  say  that  the  classification 
grants  do  not  relate  to  major  improvements,  such  as 
widenings,  diversions,  bridge  reconstruction,  and  the 
prescription  of  building  and  improvement  lines. 
What  does  that  mean  exactly  ? You  do  get  a grant 
to  all  those  ? — At  the  present  moment  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  in  making  their  allocation  of  grant, 
distinguish  between  maintenance  and  improvement. 
They  allocate  a definite  sum,  which  is  £17,000,000 
for  the  current  year,  for  the  maintenance  grants, 
and  they  allocate  another  sum,  which  is  considerably 
increased  this  year — I think  it  is  £4,000,000  or 
thereabouts — ^for  what  they  call  improvements. 
Improvements  are  always  held  to  involve  the  widening 
of  the  carriageway,  and  I think  practically  always  the 
acquisition  of  land.  My  own  view  is,  as  I expressed  it 
this  morning,  that  the  distinction  between  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  is  rather  an  artificial  one 
to-day.  While  you  are  reconstructing  you  always 
ease  off  bad  corners  and  get  a foot  or  two  extra  where 
it  is  wanted. 

10309.  Is  it  possible  for  either  of  these  two  funds 
to  run  short  ? Has  it  been  Imown  that  County 
Councils  have  proposed  to  spend  so  much  on  the 
maintenance  of  their  roads  for  the  year,  and  the 
Ministry  have  said  they  were  sorry  they  could  not 
grant  the  full  60  per  cent,  or  the  full  grant  because 
that  money  is  not  in  the  fund,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  they  say  they  are  sorry  they  cannot  give  you  a 
grant  towards  your  maintenance  and  improvement 
scheme  ? — Up  to  now  the  Ministry  have  always 
shown  in  their  accounts  an  unexpended  balance, 
because  they  do  not  make  their  allocation  in  time. 
That  has  been  treated  as  a surplus  balance.  The 
funds  have  been  increasing,  and  most  people  think 
they  have  now  reached  their  peak  and  will  no 
increase  further.  On  the  other  hand,  the  road  charges 
are  likely  to  go  on  increasing,  especially  in  regard  to 
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rural  roads.  If  any  further  commitments  are  made 
on  these  funds,  there  may  be  a danger  that  the  money 
will  begin  to  run  short. 

10310.  You  really  get  an  automatic  grant  towards 
anything  you  propose  to  spend  on  maintenance  ? — 
That  is  right. 

10311.  And  from  any  money  there  is  over  at  the 
Ministry  you  get  a grant  towards  any  scheme  for 
improvements  ? — Yes. 

10312.  But  you  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  as  much 
as  you  want  in  the  grant  for  these  improvements  ? — 
No. 

10313.  It  depends  how  much  is  left  over  V — How 
much  is  available.  {Mr.  Dryland)  : In  the  last  year 
or  two  they  have  been  declining  to  give  grants  towards 
these  improvements  on  the  ground  they  have  not 
got  the  money.  {Mr.  Dent)  : And  the  Ministry  are 
the  people  who  decide  what  increase  there  shall  be 
in  the  inileage  of  classified  roads.  Every  year  there 
is  a considerable  mileage  of  unclassified  roads  on 
winch  the  traffic  is  increasing  and  which  would 
justify  their  being  classified.  You  are  bound  to 
expect  an  inofease  in  the  mileage  of  classified  roads 
as  traffic  increases.  More  than  60  per  cent,  will 
then  be  required  for  maintenance.  That  in  itself, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  diminish  the  amount 
available  for  improvements. 

10314.  Then  the  County  Councils  have  certain 
powers  for  allowing  extraordinary  traffic  on  the 
highway.  Clause  19  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
refers  to  excess  weights  on  trailers.  Is  there  any  other 
extraordinary  traffic  ? — Clause  19  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bin  proposes  to  give  power  to  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils  to  permit  a trailer  to  carry 
weights  in  excess  of  the  maximum. 

10315.  Have  you  ever  made  any  charges  for 
extraordinary  traffic,  or  has  there  ever  been  any 
agreement  between  you  and  any  extraordinary 
traffic  hauliers  as  to  charges  ? — Not  that  I know 
of. 

10316.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  you  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  to  arbitration  in  oases  of  any 
very  heavy  weights  being  carried  on  certain  roads  ? 
— There  are  certain  Common  Law  rights  now  in 
regard  to  extraordinary  traffic,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  estabhsh.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
every  year  to  establish  a claim  in  regard  to  extra- 
ordinary traffic,  because  the  ordinary  traffic  is  becom- 
ing so  heavy  it  is  very  hard  to  differentiate  ordinary 
from  extraordinary. 

10317.  Are  there  any  occasional  appeals  made  to 
you  by  hauhers  to  allow  extraordinary  traffic  ? — I 
thinlc  there  must  be  ; I have  no  special  knowledge 
of  them.  {Mr.  Dryland)  : I have  no  special  knowledge, 
but  I think  probably  a contractor  may  sometimes 
want  to  bring  such  traffic  down  from,  say,  Manchester. 
{Mr.  Dent)  ; I think  it  is  more  common  in  Lancasliire. 
{Mr.  Dryland)  : They  get  permission  to  carry  tliis 
heavy  traffic. 

10318.  There  is  no  agreement  between  any  County 
Council  and  any  haulier  of  such  extraordinary 
traffic  ? — {Mr.  Dryland)  : The  idea  of  claiming  for 
extraordinary  traffic  has  almost  been  abandoned, 
because  of  the  amount  and  diversity  of  the  traffic 
using  the  roads  now  ; it  is  very  difficult  to  estabhsh 
that  a particular  man’s  vehicles  or  kind  of  vehicles 
do  special  damage.  {Mr.  Dent)  : I think  permission 
would  only  be  asked  now  for  indivisible  loads,  hke 
very  heavy  boilers  ; a special  permit  could  be  given 
to  meet  cases  of  that  kind. 

10319.  Without  any  charge  ? — I think  it  may  be 
without  any  charge. 

10320.  I was  wondering  whether  a charge  could  be 
made  by  the  County  Coimcil  ? — ^I  beheve  it  could, 
but  I thinls  these  cases  are  very  few.  {Mr.  Millington)  : 
I think  the  position  would  be  that  unless  the  apphcant 
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agreed  to  your  terms  he  would  not  have  permission. 
{Mr.  Dent)  : At  all  events,  they  are  exceptional 

cases,  and  so  infrequent  as  not  to  affect  the  general 
position. 

10321.  Just  one  more  question  about  restricting 
certain  traffic  on  certain  roads.  I understand  that 
you  think  County  Councils  should  have  the  power  of 
closing  certain  roads  to  traffic  of  certain  weight  or 
dimensions,  but  you  do  not  propose  that  the  Minister 
should  restrict  certain  traffic  say  to  classified  roads 
throughout  the  country  ? — No,  I could  not  go  as 
far  as  that. 

10322.  Except  with  a special  permit  ? — No,  I do 
not  think  one  could  go  as  far  as  that.  I think  I 
said  this  morning,  the  power  I suggested  County 
Councils  might  properly  have  would  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Minister.  It  would  not  be  an  arbitrary 
power. 

10323.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : May  I go  back  for 
a moment  to  the  heavy  traffic  question  ? I am 
referring  solely  to  freight  traffic,  not  to  passenger 
traffic.  Is  this  class  of  traffic  which  you  seek  to 
discourage  to  any  appreciable  extent  long-distance 
traffic  passing  through,  or  is  it  confined  to  local 
traffic  ? — It  is  mostly  long-distance  traffic. 

10324.  I ask  the  question  because  the  claim  of  the 
railway  companies  is  that  for  volmne  of  traffic  and 
speed  for  long  distances,  nothuig  can  compete  with 
them  ? — Yes. 

10325.  And  one  can  understand  that  may  be  so. 
Yet  if  this  traffic  does  appear  on  your  roads  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  it  ; what  is  the  reason  ? — I 
suppose  one  reason  is  that  it  is  conveyed  from  door  to 
door.  There  is  no  loading  or  unloading,  as  with  the 
railway  truck. 

10326.  Surely  for  a very  long  distance  the  mere 
absence  of  unloading  and  loadhig  would  not  make  up 
for  the  economy  of  railway  traffic  for  long  distances  ? 
— I think  it  is  quite  possible  that  traders  may,  when 
they  begin  to  look  into  it,  find  that  it  is  not  always 
economical  to  send  by  road. 

10327.  It  is  mainly  that  class  of  traffic  you  allude 
to  ? — I am  under  the  impression  a great  deal  of  this 
heavy  fast  traffic  which  is  damagmg  our  roads  is 
through  traffic,  in  the  sense  that  it  goes  through  om' 
county. 

10328.  You  would  not  seek  to  discourage  locally- 
produced  traffic  for  short  distances,  would  you  ? — If 
the  speed  is  regulated  I think  we  cannot  object. 

10329.  Could  you  give  us  conveniently  any  example 
of  the  sort  of  traffic  you  refer  to  ? — You  may  have 
heavy  loads  of  builders’  materials,  for  example.  I 
see  aU  sorts  of  lorries  going  down  the  roads  in  my 
neighbourhood,  laden  -with  all  kinds  of  goods  ; also 
very  heavy  furniture  vans.  I do  not  know  what 
they  aU  contain.  Some  are  loaded  with  sacks  which 
may  be  cement. 

10330.  You  would  not  seek,  for  instance,  to 
discourage  any  agricultural  traffic  ? — No,  I think 
one  ought  not  to. 

10331.  Because  it  is  produced  at  some  distance 
from  railway  stations  ? — It  has  to  be  carried  by  road 
at  all  events  to  a convenient  railway  centre,  and 
nowadays  a great  deal  of  milk  traffic  is  going  by  road 
up  to  London. 

10332.  And  there  is  an  economy  all  round  there  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

10333.  There  is  a great  saving  to  the  farmer  ? — I 
agree. 

10334.  And  then  there  is  the  economy  to  the 
consumer  ? — -Yes. 

10336.  You  could  not  argue  very  well  from  that 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  abuse  of  national  economy, 
because  you  cannot  estimate  what  the  economy  to 
the  consumer  would  be  ? — I agree.  It  is  a difficult 
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and  complicated  question,  and  restrictions  must  be 
applied  with  great  , care.  I think  if  you  restrict  the 
speed  for  heavy  loads  you  go  a long  way  towards 
restricting  the  damage. 

10336.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Mr.  Dent,  I did  not 
quite  catch  the  answer  you  gave  to  a colleague  in 
regard  to  dangerous  and  careless  driving.  Under 
Clause  4 of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  if  there  is  no 
speed  limit  there  is  an  offence  of  dangerous  driving 
and  an  offence  of  careless  driving,  and  I did  not 
gather  whether  you  agreed  there  should  be  those  two 
classes  of  offence  ? — I thinli  it  is  a rather  arbitrary 
distinction  myself.  I tliink  the  offence  is  driving 
to  the  danger  of  the  public,  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
careless  method  of  driving  or  excessive  speed  or  any 
other  reason. 

10337.  But  if  it  is  to  be  the  policy  to  inflict  a very 
heavy  penalty  for  dangerous  driving,  as  a magistrate, 
would  you  not  consider  it  useful  to  have  a minor 
offence  to  wliich  you  could  reduce  the  charge  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  justify  the  bigger 
charge  ? — ^As  a magistrate  in  dealing  with  these  sort 
of  cases  you  have  a pretty  wide  discretion  as  to  the 
penalty  you  inflict. 

10338.  Take,  for  instance,  a charge  for  being  drimk 
in  charge  of  a car,  you  must  disqualify  the  convicted 
person  for  twelve  months,  there  is  no  option,  and  that 
is  a deterrent  ? — Yes. 

10339.  In  the  case  of  a charge  of  dangerous  driving  ’ 
if  the  penalties  are  to  be  so  high,  do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  charge  to  a 
minor  offence  ? — Speaking  generally  I should  agree. 

10340.  It  is  useful  to  have  that  minor  offence  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

10341.  On  the  question  of  delay  in  the  aUocation 
of  the  grants,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  it  may  be 
due  to  Budget  considerations  ? — Yes,  I think  that 
is  the  main  reason  for  it. 

10342.  That  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
does  not  let  out  his  secrets  to  the  Department  ? — I 
think  that  is  the  main  reason,  that  he  does  not  want 
to  part  with  any  of  his  money  until  his  Budget  is 
settled. 

10343.  If  it  were  the  flxed  practice  that  the  proceeds 
of  certain  taxes  were  allocated  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended,  there  would 
not  be  that  difficulty  ? — That  difficulty  would  not 
arise. 

10344.  And  there  would  not  be  a want  of  finance 
for  carrying  out  road  improvements  ? — I entirely 
agree. 

10345.  In  your  paragraph  21  I think  you  say  that 
in  your  opinion  there  should  be  an  exchequer  grant 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  on  all  roads  ? 

• — Yes,  that  was  my  suggestion. 

10346.  Is  that  on  all  roads  ? Do  you  include 
district  roads  ? — Yes. 

10347.  I was  not  sure  whether  you  meant  all 
roads  or  all  classified  roads  ? — I do  not  mind  par- 
ticularly how  it  is  arrived  at.  You  can  arrive  at  it 
by  making  your  grant  higher  in  the  case  of  Class  I 
roads,  or  in  some  other  way,  but  I think  the  total 
we  get  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  to  half  the  cost  of 
all  roads. 

10348.  Half  the  aggregate  cost  of  road  main- 
tenance ? — Yes,  that  is  the  least  we  should  be  satisfied 
with. 

10349.  I am  interested  in  this  question  of  traffic 
on  the  roads  and  on  the  railways,  and  I am  rather 
disturbed  at  your  suggestion.  Do  you  want  to  inter- 
fere with  my  choice  of  the  means  of  sending  my 
produce  ? Do  you  want  to  say  that  where  my  articles 
of  production  weigh  over  a certain  amount  I should 
be  compelled  to  send  them  by  rail  ? — I recognise 
that  that  is  a very  difficult  position.  I should 


myself  like  to  see  such  restiictions  put  on  the  haulage 
of  heavy  goods  by  road  as  would  make  it  more 
economical  to  send  them  by  railway. 

10350.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  compe- 
tition of  road  transport  that  has  induced  the  railways 
to  make  the  little  progress  they  have  made  ? — I am 
all  for  competition.  That  is  why  I do  not  like  the 
railways  having  their  o^vn  ti’affio  on  the  roads. 

10351.  If  you  gave  the  railways  a statutory 
monopoly  of  all  traffic  over  a certain  weight,  would 
that  induce  them  to  be  progressive  ? — I would  not 
suggest  a statutory  monopoly  in  the  sense  that  all 
traffic  above  a certain  weight  must  go  by  railway. 

10352.  If  you  would  not  let  it  go  by  road,  it  must 
go  by  railway  ? — I was  suggesting  that  if  it  goes  by 
road  it  should  come  under  certain  restrictions  as  to 
the  weight  of  any  one  vehicle  and  the  speed  at  which 
it  may  travel. 

10353.  Let  me  give  you  an  instance  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  effect  of  competition  by  motor 
transport.  One  of  the  railway  companies  has 
announced  that  they  are  going  to  nm  to  a time-table 
goods  trains  to  Sheffield  and  Cardiff  as  an  inducement 
to  get  traffic.  I personally  Imow  that  that  suggestion 
has  been  put  up  to  them  for  many  years,  and  they 
have  said  it  was  impossible,  but  something,  p>robably 
the  competition  of  road  traffic,  has  made  what  was 
impossible  a few  years  ago  possible  now.  Do  you 
not  think  that  if  you  lessen  that  competition  you  will 
do  away  with  the  stimulus  to  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  railways  ? — There  is  that  danger,  of  course, 
but  one  has  to  face  it. 

10364.  (Chairman)  : I take  it  you  do  not  desire 
to  do  that.  You  merely  suggest  that  we  should 
limit  the  weight  per  axle  and  the  speed  ? — It  is  the 
combination  of  weight  and  speed  which  is  the  objec- 
tionable thing. 

10355.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : From  some  of  your 
answers  I thought  you  suggested  that  certain  traffic 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  road,  but  should 
rather  go  on  the  railway  ? — I think  certain  traffic 
always  will  go  by  railway  because  it  will  be  easier 
carried  by  the  railway.  I do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  you  should  actually  proliibit  any  kind  of  traffic 
being  carried  either  by  road  or  by  rail,  but  I do 
suggest  you  must  make  regulations  as  to  the  sjjeed 
and  weight  of  the  vehicles  using  the  roads  which 
will  in  effect  tend  to  divert  some  of  the  traffic  now 
carried  by  road  back  to  the  railways. 

10356.  The  railways  do  not  complain  that  the 
heavy  traffic  is  taken  off  the  railways  on  to  the  road. 
What  they  complain  of  is  that  the  light  valuable 
traffic  which  gave  them  their  highest  returns  now 
goes  by  road.  They  complain  that  the  valuable 
goods  in  the  higher  classifications  for  which  they  got 
the  profit  which  enabled  them  to  give  lower  rates 
to  the  heavier  goods  now  go  by  road  ? — Yes,  I imder- 
stand  that,  but  still,  broadly  speaking,  the  case  they 
put  in  Committee  a year  or  two  ago  was  that  they 
had  lost  6,000,000  tons  of  merchandise  which  was 
now  going  by  road.  The  obvious  answer,  of  coiirse, 
in  the  first  place  is  “ Well,  if  you  lower  your  freights 
you  will  get  it  back,”  and  then,  of  course,  they  give 
reasons  why  they  camiot  lower  their  freights. 

10357.  Do  you  not  agree  that  probably  it  is  more 
a question  of  facilities  than  cost  of  freights  t I 
think  it  probably  is. 

10358.  If  the  railways  would  give  to-day  even 
ecjual  facilities  to  what  they  gave  before  the  Wm'> 
a lot  of  the  traffic  would  go  back  to  them  ? I tliuffi 
it  would. 

10359.  In  paragraph  34,  regulation  of  traffic,  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  agree  that  there  should 
be  a minimum  of  regulation  of  traffic  oonsisten 
with  the  safety  of  the  public  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
general  view. 
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10360.  But  do  you  not  go  further  than  that  ? I 
understood  you  to  say  you  went  further,  and  to 
say  there  was  another  factor  to  consider  besides  the 
safety  -of  the  public  and  that  was  road  surfaces  ? — 
There  are  three  factors  to  be  considered,  the  safety 
of  the  public,  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  road,  and  the  effect  of  certain  types 
of  traffic  in  destroying  road  surfaces. 

10361.  You  do  not  agree  that  the  regulation  should 
be  only  that  minimum  which  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  public.  You  think  there  are  other 
factors  which  must  come  in  ? — Those  other  factors 
must  come  in,  I think.  I think  that  is  obvious. 
With  the  growing  volume  of  traffic  there  must  be 
some  regulation  to  ensure  the  best  use  of  the  available 
road  space  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  damage  to 
the  roads  themselves,  and  therefore  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  taxpayer  and  ratepayer  in  making  up 
the  roads. 

10362.  But  that  regulation  in  regard  to  making 
the  most  of  the  space  available  would  not  take  the 
form  of  prohibiting  certain  classes  of  traffic,  but 
only  to  regulate  the  flow  of  it,  I take  it  ? — Mainly,  yes. 

10363.  You  do  not  suggest  to  the  Commission  that 
they  should  go  out  to  prevent  people  malcing  use  of 
the  road  for  their  business  ? — I will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  give  an  unqualified  answer  to  that.  I think  it 
would  be  quite  reasonable  in  certain  circumstances 
so  to  control  traffic  that  certain  classes  of  traffic 
should  be  told  to  follow  certain  routes,  leaving  the 
other  routes  clear  for  other  classes  of  traffic.  You 
get  that  kind  of  problem  in  the  London  streets  ; 
you  camiot  afford  to  have  these  horse-drawn  lorries 
crawling  along  such  streets  as  the  Strand  and  similar 
congested  thoroughfares.  We  are  also  getting  that 
kind  of  problem  in  the  coimtry  to-day. 

10364.  But  do  you  not  agree  that  the  proper  tiling 
to  do  is  to  make  the  roads  fit  the  traffic  ? — I have 
accepted  that  already,  that  generally  speaking  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  the  roads  to  fit  all  the  traffic 
lawfully  put  upon  them. 

10365.  So  that  such  regulations  as  you  may  make 
may  only  be  a temiiorary  measure  ? — To  a certain 
extent  only  temporary,  but  we  shall  never  reach 
perfection.  May  I add  this  : I am  not  in  favour 

of  regulations  unless  they  are  necessary.  I dislike 
them.  The  fewer  there  are  the  better,  but  I thuik 
some  are  essential  luider  modern  conditions. 

10366.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a certain  amount 
of  regulation,  but  it  should  be  the  minimum  ? — I 
am  all  for  the  minimum  that  will  meet  the  case. 

10367.  Then  about  parking  places.  That  is  chiefly 
an  urban  question  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely. 

10368.  Have  County  Councils  power  under  the  new 
Act  to  establish  parldng  places  ? — I am  not  sure, 
but  I thmk  not.  I do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
have  it.  I daresay  we  should  not  use  it  very  widely 
at  first,  but  I do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

10369.  Do  you  agree  that  a necessary  regulation 
in  regard  to  parking  places  is  that  where  a competent 
authority  allows  the  expenditure  for  parking  places, 
that  authority  should  be  able  to  compel  people 
to  use  them  and  pay  for  the  user  ? — Yes,  that  would 
necessarily  follow.  The  object  of  having  a parking 
place  is  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  people  “You 
must  not  stop  there,  you  must  put  yoiu  car  in  the 
parking  place  specially  provided.” 

10370.  I am  thinldng  of  one  town  where  the 
authority  has  provided  a parking  place  and  the 
users  of  cars  will  not  use  it.  They  still  leave  their 
cars  all  along  both  sides  of  the  High  Street,  and  the 
authority  has  no  power  to  make  them  use  that 
parkhig  place  ? — But  have  they  no  power  to  stop 
them  leaving  their  oars  in  the  High  Street  ? 

10371.  The  police  have  power  to  move  them  on 
after  a certain  time.  You  agree  that  if  a jjarldng 
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place  is  established  by  a competent  authority,  then 
the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  make 
those  who  wish  to  park  their  cars  use  it,  and  to  pay 
a reasonable  sum  for  the  use  of  it  ? — I think  that 
would  be  perfectly  reasonable,  provided  there  were 
reasonable  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  such 
authority. 

{Chairman)  ; You  are  not  suggesting.  Sir  William, 
that  if  a man  leaves  his  car  for  five  minutes  outside 
a shoji,  he  must  be  ordered  to  take  it  to  a parking 
place.  What  I suppose  you  mean  is  that  if  a man 
is  going  to  be  more  than  a certain  time  he  should  be 
compelled  to  use  the  parking  place  ? 

{Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I was  not  going  into  details 
of  the  regulation.  I was  thinking  of  general  principles. 
The  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be  a certain 
time  allowed  while  a man  is  in  a shop  and  so  on. 

{Mr.  Dent)  : Yes,  I should  accept  that. 

10372.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  the  inclusion  of  this  regulation  in  regard  to 
parking  places  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1925  was 
inconvenient,  and  that  all  matters  deahng  with 
transport  and  traffic  should  be  in  Acts  over  which 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  have  the  administration. 
The  Ministry  of  Health  have  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Pubhc  Health  Act  ? — I do  not  see  any 
reason  to  object  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  dealing 
with  all  things  imder  the  Public  Health  Act. 

10373.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Rural  District  Councils 
Association  it  is  inconvenient.  They  say  that  all 
transport  matters  should  be  administered  mider  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  ? — In  theory  that  would  be 
desirable. 

10374.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  important  ? 
— As  long  as  a thing  works  in  this  country,  we  do  not 
as  a rule  bother  much  about  making  a change. 

10375.  With  reference  to  Clause  43  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  you  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
uniformity  of  signs.  Do  you  not  think  that  uniformity 
of  jiosition  is  as  desirable  as  miiformity  of  form  ? 
I think  there  you  are  referring  to  imiformity  of  form  ? 
— Yes.  A sign  of  which  everybody  Imows  the  meaning, 
and  the  same  sign  is  used  ever5rwhere  to  mean  the 
same  thing. 

10376.  Do  you  not  think  that  signs  should  always 
be  placed  in  similar  positions  in  regard  to  the  same 
sort  of  object  ? — Generally  speaking  thej'-  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  but  I think  local  authorities  are 
quite  capable  of  dealing  with  the  sitmg  of  these 
things. 

10377.  Would  it  not  be  convenient  to  have  an 
over-ridmg  authority  to  secure  uniformity  ? — I see 
no  necessity  for  it  m this  case  at  all. 

10378.  Supposing  one  authority  decides  that  they 
will  have  the  warning  signs  for  a cross  road  100  yards 
down  the  road,  and  another  authority  says  50  yards 
is  better,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  some  authority 
who  would  say  whether  50  yards  or  100  yards  or  75 
yards  should  be  the  distance  ? — I entirely  agree  that 
the  nearer  you  get  to  uniformity  the  better,  but  I 
think  the  local  authorities  can  quite  safely  be  left 
to  use  their  discretion  as  to  the  places  where  they 
put  signs.  In  that  coimection,  with  regard  to  getting 
an  approach  to  uniformity,  I would  like  to  say  that, 
through  the  Comity  Surveyors’  Society,  which 
meets  frequently  and  discusses  these  kind  of  things, 
we  do  arrive  at  a large  measiue  of  uniformity  in  a 
great  munber  of  things.  The  Surveyors  get  together 
and  come  to  some  agreement,  and  they  recommend 
their  Councils  accordingly.  We  do  get  it  in  that  way 
without  being  dictated  to  by  the  Minister. 

10379.  Is  not  the  principal  idea  that  there  should 
be  co-operation  of  working  between  local  authorities 
and  the  Minister  ? — There  is. 

10380.  It  is  only  the  occasional  cases  where  there 
is  obstinacy  that  you  want  some  one  able  to  decide  ? — 
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As  a rule  there  is  close  co-operation,  but  I do  not 
think  in  a matter  of  this  kind  there  is  the  least 
necessity  for  the  Minister  having  any  authority  to 
prescribe  that.  I think  the  degree  of  uniformity 
which  is  reasonably  possible  and  desirable  can  be 
easily  reached  in  the  way  I suggest,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Surveyors’  Society.  They  put  their 
heads  together  and  come  to  some  general  agreement 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  ordinary  siting  of  these 
kind  of  signs,  due  allowance  being  made  for  particular 
differences  in  particular  oases. 

10381.  Do  you  not  agree  that  the  co-operation 
of  the  various  authorities  would  be  franked  if  they 
knew  that  in  the  last  resort  there  was  an  over-riding 
authority  ? — I do  not  think  in  this  matter  there  is 
the  least  necessity  for  the  Minister’s  prescription  of 
where  signs  should  be  placed. 

10382.  You  do  not  think  uniformity  is  a question  of 
such  importance  that  the  over-riding  authority  of 
the  Minister  should  be  the  final  word  ? — I do  not. 
I think  the  Surveyors’  Society  is  quite  competent 
to  come  to  a general  agreement  as  to  what  should 
be  the  rule  for  siting  these  notices. 

10383.  You  would  not  extend  that  to  the  declara- 
tion of  priority  of  some  roads  over  others  ? — I think 
that  is  another  matter.  That  is  a direct  interference 
with  traffic,  and  there  I think  the  Minister  should 
have  the  last  word. 

10384.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  your  strong 
objection  to  the  Minister  having  the  last  word  in 
regard  to  signs  is.  You  do  not  object  to  the  Minister 
having  the  last  word  in  deciding  the  priority  of  one 
road  over  another  ? — Putting  it  on  the  broadest 
grounds  I think  the  more  you  can  leave  to  the  initiative 
of  the  local  authorities  the  better,  but  I think  there  are 
certain  large  matters  of  principle,  things  like  the 
control  of  the  traffic  on  the  roads,  the  limiting  of 
certain  roads,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which  are  matters 
of  such  importance  that  the  Minister  should  have  the 
last  word  and  be  the  final  authority. 

10386.  I am  glad  you  agree  that  in  certain  cases 
there  should  be  a final  authority.  You  agree  that 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  form  of  signs  ? — 
That  is  certainly  desirable. 

10386.  You  also,  I think,  agree  that  no  one  but 
a pubhe  authority  should  have  power  to  erect  signs  ? — 
Certainly  I agree  to  that.  One  sign  should  mean 
the  same  thing  wherever  it  is. 

10387.  And  as  far  as  possible  it  should  be  inter- 
national ? — ^Yes. 

10388.  You  would  have  symbols  rather  than 
lettering  ? — -Yes.  I do  not  mind  what  it  is  as  long 
as  the  pubhe  imderstand  it. 

10389.  I would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  on 
hcensing.  You  agree  that  the  County  Council 
should  be  the  licensing  authority  for  the  County  ? — - 
Yes. 

10390.  That  would  exclude,  of  course,  only  County 
Boroughs  ? — ^Yes. 

10391.  I want  to  put  a question  to  Mr.  Dryland. 
You  said  that  in  the  case  of  vehicles  with  pneumatic 
tyros  speed  was  not  of  very  much  importance  ? — (Mr. 
Dryland)  : Not  of  so  much  importance. 

10392.  Would  you  apply  that  to  weight  also,  and 
say  that  in  the  case  of  pneumatic  tyres  weight  is  not 
of  so  much  importance  ? — Yes,  I think  I would. 

10393.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  there  are  really 
four  factors  in  the  amount  of  damage  that  is  done  by 
a vehicle  to  the  road  surface,  (i)  speed,  (ii)  weight, 
(iii)  the  nature  of  the  tyres  which  come  against  the 
road  surface,  and  (iv)  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  ? — 
Yes,  and  you  might  add  a fifth,  springing  of  the  load. 

10394.  What  about  the  munber  of  wheels  ? — I 
think  the  difficulty  about  the  number  of  wheels  is 
that  it  often  leads  to  a misconception  as  to  how 
the  weight  is  distributed.  If  you  take  a four-wheeled 


vehicle,  you  will  find  that  practically  all  the  weight 
comes  on  the  back  wheels.  If  you  take  a six-wheeled 
vehicle  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  generally 
built  to-day,  that  is  to  say  two  wheels  in  front  and 
four  wheels  coupled  at  the  back,  you  probably  get 
five-sixths  of  your  load  on  those  four  wheels.  You 
do  not  get  it  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
wheels. 

10395.  Do  you  thinlc  there  is  any  benefit  to  the 
road  surface  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
wheels  ? — If  you  can  get  your  load  distributed  over 
them,  yes. 

10396.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wheels  ? Wheels  sometimes  are 
very  small  in  diameter  now  ? — I think  if  those  small 
wheels  travel  at  any  speed  they  are  extraordinarily 
damaging,  because  unless  you  have  a wheel  of  a 
large  diameter  you  do  not  get  a regular  rolling  motion, 
you  get  a series  of  pushes  and  jerks. 

10397.  That  is  one  of  the  saving  graces  of  a traction 
engine,  the  large  diameter  of  the  wheels  which  relieves 
some  of  the  damage  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  heavy  traction  engine  with  the  large 
wheels  is  very  often  not  so  damaging  as  the  smaller 
one  with  smaller  wheels. 

10398.  When  those  wheels  are  shod  with  rubber, 
as  some  of  them  are  now,  and  they  do  not  go  at  more 
than  four  miles  an  hour,  they  do  not  do  so  much 
damage  as  they  are  thought  to  do  ?■ — My  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  damage  which  is  done  by  heavy 
traction  engines  to-day  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
temporary  damage  in  the  summer  time,  in  the  way 
of  picking  up  tar,  than  actual  damage  to  the  road  as 
a structiue. 

10399.  You  do  not  suggest  that  there  should  be 
any  restriction  in  regard  to  the  traction  engine  ? — 
I do  not  think  to-day  the  traction  engine  is  a big 
factor  in  road  damage.  There  is  the  inconvenience 
to  other  traffic,  of  course. 

10400.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  weigh- 
bridges, do  you  think  it  reasonable  that  you  should 
be  able  to  take  a vehicle  and  its  load  three  miles 
to  a weighbridge,  and  then  if  you  find  it  is  within 
the  bye-laws  offer  them  no  compensation  for  delay  ? 
— That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

10401.  I assrnne  you  are  envisaging  this  becoming 
an  effective  control  of  the  weight  on  the  roads  ? — 
I think  three  miles  is  quite  the  outside  limit  you 
should  ask  them  to  go.  In  practice  you  would  select 
yoru  vehicles.  You  would  not  take  all  the  vehicles 
that  came  along.  You  would  be  looking  out  for  the 
class  of  vehicle  that  you  Imew  very  well  would  he 
in  the  habit  of  overloading. 

10402.  Take  a vehicle  that  is  going  from  London 
to  Manchester  with  a load  and  has  got  to  keep  to  a 
time-table.  It  is  rather  hard  on  them.  If  they  are 
overloaded,  then  it  is  their  own  fault,  but  supposing 
they  are  within  the  bye-laws  and  you  take  them  three 
miles  and  give  them  no  compensation  for  delay. 
That  is  the  suggestion  of  your  Association  ? — I think 
we  ought  to  agree  to  some  exemption  being  given 
so  that  they  are  not  tested  twice  in  one  journey. 

10403.  I was  going  to  suggest  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  if  a man  possesses  a weight  ticket  from  a weigh- 
bridge for  the  same  load  and  the  same  day,  that 
would  be  sufficient  ? — Certainly. 

10404.  But  loads  are  so  heavy  to-day  that  you 
cannot  always  find  weighbridges  sufficiently  strong 
to  weigh  them  on.  Supposing  you  put  a load  on  the 
weighbridge  and  it  damages  the  weighbridge,  who 
is  to  pay  for  the  damage  ? — If  the  vehicle  was  over- 
loaded I thinlt  the  owner  ought  to,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  I suppose  the  authority  who  took  him  there 
would  have  to  pay. 

10406.  There  is  no  provision  for  that  in  the  draft 
Bill.  It  would  probably  be  met  to  a large  extent  by 
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giving  them  a ticket,  and  the  production  of  that 
ticket  ought  to  be  sufficient  ? — Yes.  I think  any 
proper  means  of  establishing  what  their  weight  was 
should  be  accepted. 

10406.  Several  Witnesses  have  referred  to  the 
slippery  surfaces  of  the  newly -made  roads.  Is  it 
possible  now  to  specify  any  class  of  material  which 
will  get  over  that  difficulty  and  make  the  surface 
satisfactory  both  for  motor  traffic  and  horse-drawn 
traffic  ? — We  are  endeavouring  to  get  over  that 
difficulty,  and  we  are  trying  various  specifications. 
We  can  produce  a road  that  is  non-slippery  for  a 
time,  but  whether  we  can  maintain  it  non-shppery 
to  traffic  for  all  time  I am  not  sure. 

10407.  There  is  said  to  be  a form  of  surface  which 
remains  non-slippery  for  years  ? — I should  accept 
that  with  a great  deal  of  doubt. 

10408.  You  have  not  found  any  of  them  carrying 
out  that  claim  ? — rNo. 

10409.  {Major  Astor)  : On  the  question  of  closing 
bridges,  when  bridges  are  in  a dangerous  condition 
and  obviously  have  to  be  closed  to  enable  them  to  be 
improved  or  repahed,  have  you  power  to  close  them  ? 
You  have  not  power  to  close  roads  to  traffic  that  is 
unsuitable  for  them  ? — We  can  give  notice  that  the 
bridge  will  not  carry  more  than  a certain  weight. 

10410.  But  if  you  want  to  repair  it,  or  build  a 
better  one,  have  you  power  to  close  that  bridge  ? — W e 
generally  build  a temporary  bridge  while  we  are  doing 
it. 

10411.  Is  there  an  obligation  to  build  a temporary 
bridge  ? — ^I  think  it  is  practically  an  obligation. 
{Mr.  Millington)  : The  roadway  is  merely  a high- 

way over  the  bridge,  and  the  same  difficulty  arises 
about  closing  it  in  law. 

10412.  The  same  difficulty  as  about  closing  a road  ? 

■ — ^Yes.  {Mr.  Dent)  : So  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
we  always  provide  a temporary  bridge  alongside. 

10413.  In  paragraph  14  you  talk  about  an  arrange- 
ment you  have  made  with  the  railway  companies  ; 
is  that  an  arrangement  for  sharmg  expenses  ? — ^That, 
no  doirbt,  will  be  settled  by  the  new  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  that  which  puts  the  railway 


companies  imder  any  greater  obligation  than  they 
are  under  at  present — to  build  the  bridge  prescribed 
in  their  Private  Act,  however  inadequate  that  bridge 
may  be  for  modem  traffic.  You  cannot  put  any 
greater  obligation  on  them  than  that  to-day.  If  you 
want  to  build  a better  bridge  or  a "wider  bridge  you 
have  practically  got  to  find  all  the  money  yourself. 
If  their  bridge  is  sound  and  strong  enough,  it  does  not 
matter  how  inadequate  it  is,  or  how  unsuitable  for 
modem  traffic  ; if  you  want  a better  bridge  you  must 
find  the  money.  Unless  we  get  some  very  substantial 
help  from  the  Minister  of  Transport  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  it. 

10414.  You  gave  us  your  -views  about  limitation  of 
weights  and  co-ordination  of  traffic.  Would  it  not 
be  done  more  effectively  by  bigger  units  than 
coimties  ? I imderstand  you  have  no  actual  objection 
to  a larger  unit  ? — 1 would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  I 
have  no  objection.  I think  the  County  Councils 
Association  would  "view  "with  a good  deal  of  hesitation, 
not  to  say  suspicion,  the  idea  of  creating  fresh 
authorities  over  them  to  deal  "with  matters  of  that 
sort.  I do  not  say  it  may  not  have  to  come,  but  we 
certainly  at  first  sight  should  not  like  the  idea. 

10415.  Do  you  consult  neighbouring  counties  now 
when  you  are  reconstructing  a road  which  ob"vio"usly 
goes  over  the  border  ? Do  you  arrange  with  a 
neighbo"uring  county  to  take  on  the  work  on  their 
side  ? — ^No,  we  do  not  do  that,  except  where  we  are 
jointly  interested  in  a bridge  or  something  of  that 
kind,  but  of  course  the  neighbouring  coimties  are 
adopting  practically  the  same  specifications  as  we  do 
and  doing  the  same  work. 

10416.  It  happens  naturally  ? — ^Yes.  I may  just 
remind  you  of  this,  that  the  Minister  is  fully  mformed 
every  year  what  work  we  are  planning ; the  programme 
on  which  grants  are  made  is  approved  by  him.  If 
he  found,  for  instance,  that  we  in  Essex  were  re- 
constructing a particular  road  and  the  Suffolk  people 
were  doing  nothing  on  their  side  of  the  liver  he  would 
probably  say  to  them  ‘ ‘ Had  you  not  better  put  this 
into  this  year’s  programme,  because  Essex  are  coming 
up  to  your  boundary  ? ” It  is  co-ordinated  m that  way. 

( Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
gentlemen,  for  the  very  interestmg  evidence  you  have 
given. 


( The  Witnesses  withdrew. ) 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Examples  oi  Trafdc  Increases. 


County. 


Increases. 


BERKS 


BUCKS 


CORNWALL 


CUMBERLAND 


DURHAM 


ESSEX 


GLOUCESTER 


NORFOLK  ... 
NOTTS. 

SUFFOLK  (East) 


WARWICK 


Average  increases  in  tonnage  : — 

Class  I Roads,  1926  over  1922  ... 

Class  II  Roads,  1926  over  1923... 

Class  I Roads  : — 

Windsor — Datchet — Horsemoor  Green  (A.  331) 
Eton — Slough — Uxbridge  (A.332) 

London — Oxford  (A.40) 

Thame — Aylesbury — Leighton  Buzzard  (A.418) 
Amersham  Common — Chesham  Bois  (A.4090) 
Woburn — Northampton  (A. 506) 

Class  II  Roads  : — 

Salt  Hill — Amersham  (B. 473)  ... 

Marlow — Stokenchurch  (B.482) 

High  Wycombe — Great  Missenden  (B.483)  ... 

Hemel  Hempstead — Leighton  Buzzard  (B.486) 
Winslow — Linsdale  (Swanbourne)  (B.  4032)  ... 


Falmouth — Penryn  (A.39) 

Near  Penzance  (A.30)... 

Redruth — Bodmin  (A.  30) 

On  first-olass  roads,  the  average  increase  o^ 
second-class  roads,  150  per  cent. 

Carlisle — ^Edinburgh  (A. 6) 

Increase  from  1,979  tons  per  day  in  1922  to  4,392  tons  per  day  in  1926. 
Keswick — ^Ambleside  (A.  591) 

623  tons  per  day  in  1920  ; 2,315  in  1925. 

Workington — ^Whitehaven  (B.5296) 

830  tons  per  day  in  1923  ; 1,844  in  1926. 

Great  North  Road  (A.l) 

(Between  Durham  and  Gateshead)  : — 

1913  

1922  ...  

1926-27  ..,  

Traffic  on  Class  I roads  in  the  County  in  1925  showed  an  increase  of  96  per  cent,  over 
1922.  As  regards  Class  II  roads,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  took  place  between 
1923  and  1926. 


71 

per 

cent. 

31 

it 

Increase  (tons) 

1926  over  1922. 

236 

03 

per 

cent. 

117 

67 

129 

62 

>> 

i t 

114 

71 

it 

t9 

130 

44 

a 

tt 

134 

03 

ti 

ti 

119 

50 

per 

cent. 

124 

40 

it 

it 

125 

76 

it 

a 

116 

86 

it 

351 

14 

a 

it 

1922. 

1925. 

Tons 

per  day. 

2,280 

4,094 

2,729 

5,066 

492 

1.199 

per 

cent.,  and  on 

777  tons  per  day. 
3,006  „ „ „ 

8,318 


1913. 

1922. 

1926. 

Daily  tonnage. 

1,962 

3,403 

6,148 

2,012 

6,623 

7,840 

2,270 

— 

7,697 

1,109 

3,183 

5,199 

— 

14,879 

20,466 



10,287 

19,736 

1,891  • 24  tons  per  week. 
28,266-73  „ „ „ 


London — Norwich  (A.ll)  (near  Loughton) 

London — Yarmouth  (A.  12)  (near  Romford) 

Barking — Ilford — Chigwell  (A.  123)  (near  Ilford)  ... 

Ilford — Becontree  Heath  (A.  1083)  ... 

London- — Yarmouth  (A.  12)  (near  Ilford  Station)  ... 

Upper  Clapton — Woodford  (A.  104)  (near  Lea  Bridge 
Station)  .v. 

Gloucester — Bristol  Road  (A.38)  at  Whitminster  : — 

June,  1913  ... 

August,  1926 

Increase  1,394  per  cent. 

The  1926  traffic  census  showed  an  increase  of  119  per  cent,  over  1922. 

Traffic  on  Class  I roads  in  the  County  in  1925  showed  an  increase  of  100-3  per  cent. 

over  1922. 

Class  I Roads  ; — 


Class  II  Roads  : — • 


Birmingham  Road  : 

1913 

1922 

1925  

Coventry  — London  Road  : 

1913 757  tons  per  day. 

1922 2,462  „ 

1926  6,872  „ „ „ 

On  20  of  the  more  important  roads  in  the  County  the  traffic  increase  between  19i 
and  1925  is  581  per  cent. 


increase  1926  over 

1922 

142  per 

cent. 

increase  1926  over 

1912 

706  „ 

it 

increase  1926  over 

1923 

147  „ 

it 

683  tons  per  day. 
3,271  „ „ „ 

6,108  ,,  ,,  ,, 
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APPENDIX  VI. 


Bbpoet  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  County  Councils  Association  upon  the  Deaft  Road 
Teaffic  Bill  pebpaeed  by  the  Ministry  of  Teanspoet. 


The  Council  desire  at  the  outset  to  call  attention 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  principal  general 
feature  of  the  draft  BiU,  namely,  the  extensive  power 
bf  making  Regulations  which  is  proposed  to  be 
conferred  upon  the  Minister  of  Transport.  It  is 
admitted  that  to  attempt  to  prescribe  by  the  Act 
itself  for  all  the  intricate  details  which  require  to  be 
considered  in  coimection  with  the  regulation  of  road 
vehicles  would  render  the  statute  unduly  cumbersome 
and  would,  moreover,  make  it  impossible  to  provide 
that  degree  of  elasticity  which  changing  circumstances 
are  likely  to  necessitate.  It  is  admitted  also  that  all 
such  Regulations  would  have  to  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  however, 
the  Council  are  of  opinion  that,  in  certain  respects, 
the  proposals  of  the  draft  BiU  in  regard  to  the  makmg 
of  Regulations  go  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  What  they  have  especially  in  mind  is  the 
proposed  power  (See  Clauses  2,  3 and  23)  to  prescribe 
maximum  weights  and  speeds,  and  they  desire  to 
express  the  considered  view  that  maxima  for  these 
purposes  at  least  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Act 
itself,  leaving  the  Minister  to  make  detailed  Regula- 
tions within  the  prescribed  limits.  It  is  or  should 
be  the  purpose  of  Regulations,  as  the  Council  under- 
stand the  practice  of  Parliament,  not  to  establish 
important  principles  or  to  make  substantial  alterations 
in  existing  law,  but  to  provide  for  minor  administra- 
tive and  other  details  which  caimot  otherwise  be 
conveniently  dealt  with. 

Turning  now  to  the  individual  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
the  Council  desire  to  submit  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

Clause  1. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  adequate  and 
ready  method  of  ensuring  that,  in  applications  for 
licences,  the  vehicles  are  properly  described  according 
to  the  classification  set  out  in  the  clause.  A statutory 
obligation  should  therefore  be  imposed  upon  the 
manufacturers  to  issue  with  every  new  vehicle  turned 
out  from  their  works  a declaration  containing  a full 
description  (construction,  design,  weight,  etc.)  of  the 
vehicle  and  a statement  as  to  its  proper  classification. 
There  should  be  a suitable  penalty  for  a false  declara- 
tion. This  proposal  would  not  involve  any  difficulty 
for  the  manufacturers,  who  must  know  exactly  what 
they  are  making,  but  it  would  materially  lighten  the 
administrative  work  of  the  licensing  authorities. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  maximum  weight 
prescribed  for  heavy  locomotives,  and  this  ormssion 
should  be  remedied. 

Clause  2. 

It  should  be  provided  that  the  sum  total  of  the  axle 
weights  of  any  trailer  should  not  exceed  14  tons 
except  where  heavy  indivisible  loads  are  being  carried. 
Maximum  axle  weights  should  also  be  laid  down  in 
the  Bill  for  trailers  carrying  such  indivisible  loads, 
but  the  Council  consider,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
maxima  which  the  Departmental  Committee  recom- 
mend should  be  permissible  without  previous  noti- 
fication to  the  highway  authority  are  too  high.  The 
authority  should  be  empowered  to  prescribe  the  route 
to  be  followed. 

It  should  be  an  offence  to  use  a motor  vehicle  or 
trailer  with  defective  tyres,  and  there  should  be  a 
special  clause  relating  to  the  provision  on  all  motor 
vehicles  of  mirrors  so  placed  as  to  give  an  luirestricted 
view  of  overtaking  traffic. 

Clauses  3,  4 and  5. 

Except  as  regards  the  vehicles  referred  to  in  the 
First  Schedule  to  the  Bill,  the  speed  limit  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  offence  should  be  dangerous  driving, 
with  the  alternative  of  convicting  for  careless  driving. 
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The  Coimcil  are  satisfied  (except  in  regard  to  light 
locomotives  drawing  trailers,  in  which  case  the 
maximum  speed  should  not,  in  their  opinion,  exceed 
6 miles  per  hour)  with  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
First  Schedule,  but  the  various  rates  of  speed  thereby 
prescribed  should  be  regarded  as  maxima  which  may 
not  be  increased  by  Regulations  made  by  the  Minister. 
In  this  connection,  the  Council  desire  to  draw  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  imposing  liabUity 
upon  owners  of  vehicles  who  formulate  time-tables 
which  must  of  necessity  involve  excessive  speeds. 

Clause  12. 

This  clause  appears  to  deal  fully  and  explicitly  with 
the  weighing  of  motor  vehicles,  and  the  Council  are 
unable  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  Departmental 
Regulations. 

As  regards  sub-section  (2)  of  this  clause,  the  Council 
consider  that  the  limit  of  one  mile,  within  which 
vehicles  may  be  required  to  proceed  to  weighbridges 
without  any  resultant  liabihty  upon  the  highway 
authority,  should  be  increased  to  three  miles. 

Clause  13. 

The  Council  consider  it  desirable  that,  in  calculating 
weight  of  vehicles  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill,  the 
weight  of  water,  fuel,  etc.,  should  be  included. 

Clause  20. 

The  Council  are  not  prepared  to  object  to  the 
proposal  to  provide  a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  against  an  order  made  by  a highway 
authority  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  use  of  bridges 
by  motor  vehicles.  They  consider,  however,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  making  good  any  damage 
caused  to  a bridge  in  consequence  of  the  Minister 
sanctioning  its  use  for  greater  weights  than  are 
believed  by  the  highway  authority  to  be  safe  must 
fall  wholly  or  partially  (according  to  the  classification 
of  the  road  upon  which  the  bridge  is  situated)  upon 
the  rates,  the  prohibition  or  restriction  imposed  by 
the  authority  should  not  be  removed  or  varied  by  the 
Minister  except  after  notice  to  the  authority  and  such 
consultation  or  local  inquiry  as  they  may  demand. 

Clause  21. 

The  Coimcil  are  prepared  to  agree  to  the  Minister 
being  empowered  to  order  an  inquiry  (of  a scientific 
character)  into  the  cause  of  a road  accident  where  it 
appears  to  him  that  a defect  in  the  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  road  may  have  been  the  sole 
or  a contributory  factor.  They  object,  however,  in 
cases  where  accidents  are  alleged  to  be  due  to  some 
misfeasance  on  the  part  of  a highway  authority,  to 
such  other  forms  of  departmental  investigation  into 
road  characteristics  as  are  proposed  by  the  clause, 
as  they  take  the  view  that  another  and  more  appro- 
priate tribunal,  namely,  the  properly  constituted 
Courts  of  Law,  is  available  for  the  purpose.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  should  not  be  ousted  or 
infringed. 

Clause  23. 

The  Council  have  already  dealt  with  the  questions 
of  the  prescription  of  maximum  weights  for  motor 
vehicles  and  the  provision  of  driving  mirrors,  and  they 
have  nothing  to  add  on  this  clause  in  those  respects. 
They  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  number  of 
trailers  which  may  be  drawn  by  a motor  vehicle 
should  not  exceed  the  present  statutory  maximum, 
and  that  the  total  length  of  a motor  vehicle  and  its 
trailers  should  be  subject  to  a maximum  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  The  Council  are  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Act  should  contain  a requirernent  (on  the 
lines  of  many  county  bye-laws  now  in  existence)  as  to 
the  provision  of  a communication  cord  and  attendant 
in  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  drawing  two  or  more 
loaded  or  unloaded  trailers. 
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The  Council  wish  to  call  attention,  in  connection 
with  paragraph  (i)  of  this  clause,  to  the  increasing 
practice  of  motoring  organisations  to  arrange  test 
runs  on  unsuitable  public  highways. 

Clause  40. 

The  exemption  proposed  to  be  given  by  this  clause 
from  the  provisions  of  Section  70  of  the  Highways 
Act,  1835,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  road 
plant  (e.g.,  tar-macadam  plant)  belonging  to  highway 
authorities  or  their  authorised  agents  and  erected 
at  the  sides  of  highways. 

Clause  43. 

The  Council  object  to  the  proposal  that  the  Minister 
shall  be  empowered  to  prescribe  the  places  at  which 
warning  sign  posts  are  to  be  erected.  They  are  in 
entire  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  for  uniformity 
in  the  design  of  such  warning  notices,  but  they 
consider  that  the  highway  authorities  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  places  at  which  the  notices  should  be 
erected. 

Clause  45. 

The  proposal  that  the  test  of  extraordinary  traffic 
should  be  the  average  expense  of  repairing  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  on  which  such  traffic  is 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  may  prove  unworkable 
in  many  cases  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
neighbouring  roads  which  are  comparable.  The 
Comicil  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  relevant 
factor  should  be  either  the  previous  cost  of  repairing 
the  road  affected  or  the  average  cost  of  repairing 
other  similar  roads  in  the  district. 

Clause  47. 

This  clause,  which  enables  the  Minister  to  make 
regulations  as  to  direction  posts  and  warning  signs, 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Council’s 
comments  on  clause  43. 

New  Clause. 

The  Council  consider  that  the  restriction  imposed 
by  Section  5 of  the  Highways  and  Bridges  Act,  1891, 
upon  contracts  by  members  of  local  authorities  for  the 
supply  of  road  material  is  an  uimecessary  hindrance  to 
highway  administration,  and  should  therefore  be 
repealed  by  a new  clause  under  Part  III  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  50. 

The  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  Part  IV  of  the  draft  BiU,  which  relates  to  the  regula- 
tion of  public  service  vehicles,  should  be  made 
applicable,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  trolley 
vehicles. 

Clause  55. 

The  Council  desire  to  reiterate  the  unanimous  view 
previously  expressed  by  the  Association,  namely,  that 
the  County  Councils  should  be  the  licensing  authorities 
within  their  administrative  areas  in  regard  to  public 
service  vehicles.  The  proposal  contained  in  the  clause 
that  licensing  powers  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
Councils  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
where  the  population  according  to  the  1921  census 
exceeds  20,000,  and  upon  the  Councils  of  rural  districts 
where  the  population  is  similar  and  the  Council 
possess  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  powers  under  the 
Town  Police  Clauses  Acts,  will  not  only  add  to  the 
already  complicated  and  anomalous  position  as  regards 
local  authorities  and  their  functions,  but  will  also 
increase  materially  the  administrative  difficulties  of 
the  Act  both  for  the  local  authorities  themselves  and 
the  owners  of  public  service  vehicles. 

Clause  59. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  a road  service 
licence  granted  in  respect  of  an  express  carriage 
should  be  notified  immediately  by  the  owner  to  the 
licensing  authority  of  every  other  area  through  which 
the  proposed  route  of  the  carriage  runs. 

Clause  68. 

The  Council  object  to  the  proposal  that  the  Minister 
of  Transport  shall  be  empowered  to  prescribe  the 
times  at  which  licensing  authorities  under  Part  IV 
of  the  Bill  are  to  hold  meetings.  If,  as  it  appears, 
such  authorities  are  considered  fit  to  be  entrusted 


with  responsible  duties  under  the  Bill,  it  follows  that 
they  are  at  least  capable  of  arranging  their  meetings 
at  appropriate  times. 

Clause  75. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  proposal  that 
licensing  authorities  shall  retain  the  fees  received  by 
them  under  Part  IV  of  the  Act  will  operate  inequit- 
ably, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
licences  will  undoubtedly  be  issued  in  the  large  towns, 
thus  leaving  the  County  Councils  with  a comparatively 
small  revenue  from  fees  to  meet  their  expenditure 
imder  the  Act.  The  Departmental  Committee,  it 
will  be  remembered,  recommended  that  all  receipts 
in  connection  with  licensing  should  be  pooled  and 
applied  towards  the  expenses  of  the  licensing 
authorities,  and  the  Council  consider  that  this  is  the 
proper  course  to  adopt. 


Clause  76. 

The  Council  recognise  that  the  local  authorities 
(as  distinguished  from  the  highway  authorities)  have 
a considerable  interest,  as  well  as  local  Imowledge, 
in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  stands  and  stopping  places 
for  public  service  vehicles,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  realised  that  the  matter  is  not  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  cost  of  road  maintenance. 
The  Council  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  stands  and 
stopping  places  for  public  service  vehicles  should  only 
be  fixed  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Comicil  as 
regards  main  roads  (including  those  claimed  under 
Section  11  (2)  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888), 
and,  in  other  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  highway  con- 
cerned, and  that,  if  stands  and  stopping  places  are 
not  proposed  to  be  fixed  within  a reasonable  time 
by  the  local  authority  concerned,  the  County  Council 
or  other  highway  authority,  as  the  case  may  be, 
should  be  empowered  to  do  so.  Any  difference 
between  the  local  and  highway  authority  might  be 
settled  by  the  Minister. 

The  Coimcil  also  consider  that  notice  of  the  pro- 
posals of  a local  authority  should  be  given  to  the 
highway  authority  in  addition  to  being  advertised 
in  the  local  press. 

(Note. — The  foregoing  observations  must  now  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1929.) 

Clause  77. 

The  Council  consider  that  all  public  service  vehicles 
should  be  required  by  the  Act  to  carry  driving  mirrors 
and  also  that  a vehicle  constructed  to  carry  more  than 
twenty  passengers  should  have  a conductor  at  the 
rear  of  such  vehicle  to  maintain  order  and  compliance 
with  any  bye-laws  in  force  and  to  inform  the  driver 
of  the  approach  of  overtaking  traffic. 


Clause  84. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  regulations  to  be  made  by  the 
Minister  under  this  Act,  it  is  insufficient  that  they  be 
merely  laid  before  Parliament  for  28  days.  The 
Council  therefore  recommend  that  the  period  should 
be  40  sitting  days  and  that  the  regulations  should 
not  become  operative  until  confirmed  by  a resolution 
of  each  House. 

The  Association  should  be  consulted  upon  all 
regulations  proposed  to  be  made. 


Clause  89. 

Fines  imposed  for  offences  under  Part  I or  Part  II 
of  the  Act  have  not  any  necessary  relation  to  the 
cost  of  road  maintenance,  and  there  therefore  appears 
to  be  no  case  for  the  payment  of  all  such  sums  into  the 
Road  Fund.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  the  desirabihty  of  refrainmg  from  taking 
any  steps  calculated  to  increase  the  existing  anomalies 
and  administrative  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
application  of  penalties.  It  is  understood,  in  fact, 
that  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Association  is  con- 
templating asking  for  simplification  of  the  law  in  this 
respect,  and  the  Council  therefore  consider  that  the 
fines  referred  to  in  this  clause  should  be  paid  into  the 
fund  out  of  which  the  salaries  of  justices’  clerks  are 
defrayed. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  12th  June,  1929. 


Pee  SENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUR  GR IFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sir  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 


Mr.  FREDERICK  MONTAGUE,  M.P. 

Mr.  WALTER  R.  SMITH,  J.P.,  M.P. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary). 


Me.  William  Taylor  Postlethwaite,  C.B.E.,  LL.B.,  called  and  examined. 


10417.  {Chairman) : Mr.  Postlethwaite,  you 

are,  I think,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Urban  District  Councils  Associa- 
tion 1 — Yes. 

10418.  And  your  Association  is  a very  represen- 
tative body  ? — It  is. 

10419.  It  represents  about  86  per  cent,  of  the 
Urban  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales? 
—Yes. 

10420.  And  on  behalf  of  the  Association  you 
submit  this  Memorandum  to  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  38. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHAIF  OE  THE 

Urban  District  Codncils  Association. 


Preliminary. 

1.  The  Association  are  representative  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Urban  District  Councils  in  England  and  Wales. 
Of  the  785  Urban  District  Councils  in  England  and 
Wales  679  (or  86-49  per  cent.)  are  members  of  the 
Association.  It  is  believed  that  the  total  population 
of  the  urban  districts  is  over  8,000,000. 

2.  Whilst  of  course  the  Association  and  their 
individual  members  are  interested  generally  in  the 
important  questions  of  principle  which  are  being 
considered  by  the  Royal  Commission,  it  is  proposed 
to  deal  only  in  this  Memorandum  with  the  special 
matters  in  connection  with  road  transport  in  which 
urban  district  councils  are  particularly  concerned 
without  referring  (except  incidentally — in  paragraph 
3 of  this  Memorandmn)  to  the  wider  question  as  to  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  co- 
ordinated working  and  development  of  all  available 
means  of  transport  in  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  Association  organise  an  Annual  Conference 
of  Urban  District  Councils  of  England  and  Wales 
which  is  very  largely  attended,  and  at  which  subjects 
other  than  those  which  directly  concern  urban 
district  councils  and  their  statutory  powers  and  duties 
are  sometimes  discussed  as  matters  of  general  interest. 
At  the  Conference  held  m June,  1927,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is 
imperative  in  the  interests  of  the  commxmity 
that  the  various  systems  of  transport  in  this 
country  should  be  reviewed  with  the  object  of 
securing  a greater  measure  of  co-ordination  ; and 
“ That  the  attention  of  Parliament  be  directed 
to  this  matter  and  to  the  urgent  need  that  exists 
for  legislative  measures  to  secure  the  object  in 
view.” 


Previous  Inquiries,  &c. 

4.  On  several  occasions  in  recent  years  the  Associa- 
tion have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  problems  which 
result  from  the  development  of  road  transport, 
particularly  in  connection  with  : — 

(а)  the  Inquiry  which  was  conducted  by  the 

Departmental  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  on  the  Taxation  and  Regulation 
of  Road  Vehicles,  which  led  to  the  issue  of 
their  Second  Interim  Report  on  the  17th 
March,  1922.  Mr.  F.  Wilkinson,  A.M.Inst. 
C.E.  (Willesden)  gave  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Association  ; 

(б)  the  Inquiry  conducted  by  the  Departmental 

Committee  of  the  Mmistry  of  Transport  on 
the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public 
Service  Vehicles,  which  led  to  the  issue  of 
their  First  Interim  Report  on  the  28th 
May,  1925.  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Cowley,  M.B.E. , 
(Northwich)  gave  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  before  this  Committee  ; and 

(c)  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  which  was  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  in  1927. 

Licensing  or  Public  Service  Vehicles. 

5.  The  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  is  the  first 
general  Act  to  which  reference  need  be  made  con- 
taining provisions  for  the  licensmg  of  public  service 
vehicles.  As  the  Commission  are  aware,  the  Act  was 
not  in  force  except  as  a result  of  incorporation  with  a 
Local  or  Public  Act.  Before  the  first  Public  Health 
Act  was  passed  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1847  were 
incorporated  with  many  Acts  constituting  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  and  other  local  governing  bodies, 
and  its  provisions  in  relation  to  the  licensing  of  hack- 
ney carriages  are  now  incorporated  with  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  as  well  as  those  contained  in  the 
Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1889,  which  extended  the 
expression  “ hacloiey  carriage  ” so  as  to  include  an 
omnibus  and  further  extended  the  pm-poses  for  which 
bye-laws  might  be  made  by  a local  authority. 

6.  It  is  of  course  clear  that  the  horse-drawn  veliicle 
was  the  hackney  carriage  to  which  the  above-named 
enactments  specially  referred.  The  provisions  of  the 
Acts  of  1847  and  1889  are  by  no  meaM  suitable  for 
the  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  stage  coach  and  cab.  There  is  urgent 
need  for  legislation  to  bring  up-to-date  the  statutory 
provisions  relating  to  hackney  carriages  and  to  extend 
the  power  of  control  of  public  service  vehicles  by  local 
authorities. 

7.  The  Association  in  their  evidence  before  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing  and  Ref- 
lation of  Public  Service  Vehicles  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  licensing  of  vehicles  plying  for  hire  -withm  an 
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■urban  district  and  the  licensing  of  drivers  and 
conductors  should  remain  vested  in  the  local  authority 
of  the  district. 

8.  In  the  Memorand'um  -which  they  submitted  to 
the  Departmental  Committee  the  Association  discussed 
two  alternative  proposals — firstly,  the  transfer  ofhcens- 
ing  powers  to  County  Councils,  and,  secondly,  the 
suggestion  that  the  police  could  conveniently  perform 
the  duties  of  supervision.  As  regards  the  first  point, 
the  Association  -urged  that  there  was  no  possible 
j-ustification  for  the  suggested  transfer  of  the  powers 
of  licensing  to  Co-unty  Councils,  and  as  regards  the 
second  point  they  suggested  that  local  police  policy 
was  often  dictated  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  coimty 
and  that  pohce  supervision  would  only  be  successfiil 
if  exercised  in  co-operation  with  the  local  authority  as 
distinct  from  the  County  Council  or  the  Chief 
Constable. 

9.  As  the  Commission  are  aware,  the  Departmental 
Committee  in  question  recommended  (paragraph  38 
of  their  Report)  : — 

“ That  aU  county  councils  and  coimty  borough 
councils  together  -with  the  councils  of  those 
non-county  boroughs  and  -urban  districts  which 
had  a population  at  the  last  census  for  the  time 
being  of  20,000  and  upwards  and  of  those  rural 
districts  which  similarly  had  a population  of 
20,000  and  upwards  and  already  possess  licensing 
powers  should  be  established  as  licensing  author- 
ities.” 

This  recommendation  was  given  effect  to  in  Clause 
55  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

10.  Upon  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing  and 
Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles  the  Conference 
of  Urban  District  Councils  of  England  and  Wales 
held  in  June,  1926,  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — 

“ That  in  the  event  of  legislation  being  contem- 
plated pro-viding  for  the  abolition  as  licensing 
authorities  of  the  Councils  of  Urban  Districts 
■with  a population  of  less  than  20,000  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposals  contained  in  para- 
graph 38  of  the  First  Interim  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing  and 
Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles),  this 
Conference  of  Urban  District  Councils  of  England 
and  Wales  requests  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Urban  District  Councils  Association  to  formulate 
and  submit  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  any  other  Government 
Department,  proposals  with  the  object  of  securing 
that  the  Councils  of  any  Non-County  Borough  or 
Boroughs  and/or  of  any  Urban  District  or 
Districts  and/or  of  any  Rural  District  or  Districts 
adjoining  each  other  and  with  a combined 
population  of  20,000  or  more,  may,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  determined, 
appoint  a Joint  Committee  for  the  Licensing  and 
Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles  in  such 
combined  areas.” 

11.  The  matter  was  again  considered  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Urban  District  Councils  held  in  1927,  when 
they  had  before  them  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  and 
the  following  resolution  was  then  unanimously 
passed  : — 

“ That  this  Conference  of  Urban  District 
Councils  of  England  and  Wales  (1)  protests 
against  the  pro-visions  of  Clause  65  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  BiU,  which  deprives  all  Urban 
District  Councils,  except  those  which  had  a 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1921  of 
over  20,000,  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  under 
the  To-wn  Pohce  Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1889,  to 
license  public  service  vehicles  as  defined  in 
Clause  50,  and  enables  the  Minister  of  Transport 
to  deprive  any  Urban  District  Council,  which  had 
a population  of  over  20,000  in  1921,  of  their 
powers  to  license  public  service  vehicles  if  the 
population  of  the  Urban  District  should  fall 


below  20,000  at  a subsequent  census  ; (2)  re- 
. affirms  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Conference 
of  Urban  District  Councils  of  England  and 
Wales  held  on  the  24th-26th  June,  1926,  that  the 
Councils  of  any  Non-County  Borough,  - Urban 
District  or  Rural  District  adjoining  each  other 
and  having  a combined  population  of  20,000  or 
more  should  be  entitled  to  appoint  a joint  Com- 
mittee for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  public 
service  vehicles  in  such  combined  areas,  and  (3) 
instructs  the  Executive  Council  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  secure  that  effect  be  given  to 
this  Resolution  and  that  the  powers  of  any 
Urban  District  Council  whose  district  has  a 
population  of  less  than  20,000  and  who  obtained 
a Special  Act  enabhng  them  to  run  motor 
omnibuses  should  be  preserved.” 

12.  Since  the  passing  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Conference  of  Urban  District  Councils  advocating  the 
transfer  of  licensing  powers  to  combinations  of  local 
authorities  whose  districts  together  have  a population 
of  20,000  and  upwards,  joint  committees  have  been 
set  up  in  many  areas  on  a voluntary  basis  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operation  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
hcences  and  the  conditions  to  be  attached  thereto, 
and  the  arrangements  are  working  satisfactorily 
so  far  as  the  limited  powers  of  such  joint  committees 
and  of  their  constituent  authorities  will  permit. 

13.  The  Association  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that 
since  the  Departmental  Committee  reported  in  1925 
there  has  been  a growing  tendency  to  suggest  that 
the  control  of  public  service  vehicles  should  be 
exercised  over  a much  wider  area  than  that  which 
was  recommended  as  the  unit  by  the  Departmental 
Committee,  and  this  feeling  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
enormous  gro-wth  in  the  use  of  public  service  vehicles 
for  exceptionally  long  journeys  such  as  until  recently 
would  have  been  undertaken  by  train. 

14.  The  Association  are  also  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  in 
which  the  responsibility  for  the  licensing  of  public 
ser-vice  vehicles  rests  with  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
of  the  Metropolis. 

15.  Their  suggestion  is  that  neither  the  long- 
distance services  nor  the  conditions  which  prevail 
in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area  can  be  referred  to 
as  typical  of  the  country  generally.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  industrial  parts  of  the  country,  such  as 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  conditions  may  be 
comparable  with  those  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Area,  but  the  Association  suggest  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  legislate  for  the  country  generally  without 
full  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  which  are 
applicable  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly small  to-wns  which  are  surrounded  by  rural  areas, 
and  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  full  local  control  of 
public  service  vehicles  should  be  retained. 

16.  The  Association  still  maintain  their  view  that 
as  a general  rule  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1925  (coupled 
with  a provision  by  which  combinations  of  urban 
district  councils  the  aggregate  populations  of  whose 
districts  is  20,000  and  upwards  may  be  formed  for 
licensing  purposes)  would  meet  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  but  that  a different  arrangement  might 
properly  be  applied  to  thickly  populated  industrial 
areas  where  the  conditions  are  comparable  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Area, 

17.  In  those  areas  it  is  submitted  that  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  as  a 
hcensing  -unit  of  any  single  local  government  area, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  county.  So  far  as  licensing 
is  concerned,  the  county  boundary  will  probably  be 
found  just  as  inconvenient  as  the  boundaries  of 
smaller  local  areas.  Throughout  the  country  and 
particularly  in  the  industrial  areas  in  the  Midlands 
and  the  North,  and  in  South  Wales,  innumerable 
instances  may  be  found  in  which  the  routes  of  public 
service  vehicles  cross  many  county  boundaries. 
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18.  The  Association  consider  that  in  these  excep- 
tional cases  provision  should  be  made  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  joint  committees  or  traffic  boards  for  extensive 
areas,  on  which  all  local  authorities  having  powers 
or  duties  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  high- 
ways (i.e.,  county  borough  councils,  non-county 
borough  councils,  and  urban  district  councils)  would 
be  represented. 

19.  Any  criticism  of  this  suggestion  which  may  be 
put  forward  on  the  ground  that  such  a body  would 
not  be  fully  representative  of  the  local  authorities 
without  being  unwieldy  would  be  met  by  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  groups  of  local  authorities  in  particular 
areas  might  jointly  appoint  representatives  to  serve 
on  the  joint  committee  or  traffic  board.  A precedent 
for  such  a proposal  can  be  found  in  the  Act  constituting 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

20.  The  initial  licensing  of  a public  service  vehicle 
(whether  it  be  carried  out  by  the  authorities  recom- 
mended by  the  Departmental  Committee  or  by  some 
other  tribunal)  would  normally  be  required  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  the  vehicle  is  suitable 
(mechanically  and  structurally)  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  In  passing  it  may 
be  noted  that  if  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  main 
purpose  of  licensing,  it  affords  striking  proof  of  the 
necessity  for  localised  control,  as  motor  omnibuses 
which  would  be  entirely  suitable  for  use  (say)  in  the 
Metropolis  might  be  a source  of  danger  or  incon- 
venience in  other  areas  (where  the  roads  are  narrower 
or  the  gradients  steeper)  by  reason  of  {a)  insufficient 
power,  (6)  excessive  width,  length  or  height,  (c) 
insufficient  turnmg  look,  (d)  excessive  weight  or  (e) 
inadequate  brakes. 

Plying  eob  Hibe. 

21.  The  Association  desire  to  refer  to  the  anomalies 
which  arise  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  showing  that 
a vehicle  is  plying  for  hire  before  it  becomes  subject 
to  the  statutory  provisions  in  regard  to  licensing  and 
control.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  various  decisions 
which  have  been  given  in  recent  years  as  to  what 
constitutes  plying  for  hire,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
at  the  present  time  proprietors  of  vehicles  which  are 
essentially  public  omnibuses  are  able  to  evade 
compliance  with  the  provisions  which  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  public  by  arrangements  for 
advanced  booking  and  contract  tickets  (Sales  v.  Lake 
(1922)  1 K.B.553).  Difficulties  also  arise  in  connection 
with  vehicles  plying  for  hire  in  railway  station  j'ards. 
The  Association  are  of  opinion  that  any  revised  code 
which  may  be  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  licensing  of  public  service  vehicles  should 
extend  to  any  vehicle  the  owner  of  which  carries 
passengers  for  reward. 

Local  Contbol  of  Public  Sebvice  Vehicles 

APABT  FBOM  LICENSING. 

22.  Apart  from  the  control  which  is  exercised  on  the 
issue  of  a licence  authorising  a particular  vehicle  to  be 
used  for  plying  for  hire,  there  are  many  matters  in 
connection  with  the  control  of  public  service  vehicles 
which  require  consideration  in  connection  with  its  use, 
as  regards  which  local  supervision  is  obviously  neces- 
sary. Amongst  these  matters  may  be  mentioned  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  vehicle,  over-crowding,  fares, 
time-tables,  routes,  the  conduct  of  passengers,  drivers 
and  conductors,  stands,  stopping  places,  etc. 

23.  Whatever  decision  may  be  reached  as  a result 
of  the  suggestion  that  the  control  of  licensing  should 
be  transferred  to  authorities  operating  over  a larger 
area  than  at  present,  the  Association  strongly  urge 
that  a distinction  should  be  drawn  as  regards  the 
above  matters  in  respect  of  which  local  control  and 
supervision  is  clearly  necessary. 

24.  If,  for  example,  it  were  found  practicable  to  set 
up  a traffic  board  in  respect  of  a large  industrial  and 
thickly  populated  area,  it  might  well  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities  themselves  to  secure  comphance  with 
any  regulations  of  general  or  local  apphcation  which 
inay  be  applicable  to  a particular  service  of  vehicles. 


25.  The  Commission  are  of  course  familiar  with  the 
difficulty  which  arises  in  many  areas  by  reason  of  the 
reluctance  of  motor  omnibus  proprietors  to  provide 
services  on  the  less  remunerative  routes.  There  is 
no  doubt  considerable  justification  for  the  contention 
of  certain  omnibus  proprietors  that  if  they  were  re- 
lieved from  excessive  competition  on  remunerative 
routes  they  would  be  in  a position  to  provide  services 
on  other  routes  which,  although  less  remunerative, 
would  act  as  feeders  to  the  well-established  routes. 

26.  It  is  beheved  that  by  the  adoption  of  a proper 
system  of  regulation  and  control  it  would  be  possible 
to  make  arrangements  by  which  services  in  particular 
areas  should  be  treated  as  a whole  and  preference 
given  to  those  omnibus  proprietors  who  undertook  to 
make  proper  provision  for  services  on  a number  of 
routes  the  expenditure  on  which  if  taken  as  a whole 
would  be  justified. 

27.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  benefit  the 
public  generally  and  would  obviate  the  evils  which 
arise  by  reason  of  “ piracy  ” and  racing  during  the 
time  when  the  traffic  on  particular  routes  is  heaviest. 

28.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  local  authorities 
should  be  entitled  within  reasonable  Emits  to  prescribe 
the  routes  to  be  followed  by  public  service  vehicles 
particularly  so  as  to  reheve  certain  streets  from 
congestion  and  to  secure  that  only  those  routes  which 
are  physically  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  heavy 
traffic  should  be  used  for  omnibus  services. 

29.  Some  measure  of  control  of  fares  and  time-tables 
is  also  essential  if  the  pubEc  mterests  are  to  be  safe- 
guarded, and  it  is  suggested  that  this  control  should  be 
exercised  by  local  authorities  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Minister  of  Transpo:t  or  some  other  suitable  tribmial. 

30.  Local  authorities  now  have  power  by  bye-laws 
to  fix  stands  for  hackney  carriages,  but  apparently 
they  have  no  power  to  determine  the  places  at  which 
passengers  shall  be  picked  up  and  set  down.  This 
causes  serious  obstruction  and  danger  in  certain 
oases,  and  it  is  suggested  that  local  authorities  should 
not  only  be  empowered  to  determme  the  stoppmg 
places,  but  should  also  have  power  to  fix  the  length  of 
time  at  which  vehicles  shall  remain  at  a particular 
place  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  and 
setting  down  passengers.  It  would  also  be  desnable 
that  local  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost  of  providing  shelters  and  wait- 
ing rooms  for  passengers  by  public  service  vehicles. 

Pbotection  of  Established  Sbbvicbs  fbom 
Competition. 

31.  The  attention  of  the  Commission  has  aheady 
been  drawn  to  the  circumstances  in  which  ParEament 
has  in  certain  cases  given  a partial  monopoly  to  the 
proprietors  of  existing  transport  undertakings,  par- 
ticularly the  case  of  the  Oxford  and  District  Tramways 
Act,  1914,  the  Notts  and  Derby  Traction  Act,  1928, 
and  the  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  Traction  Act, 
1928.  Dining  tho  present  Session  similar  protection 
has  been  given  in  the  case  of  a number  of  other 
transport  undertakings. 

32.  The  Association  would  not  look  with  favour 
upon  any  proposal  to  grant  protection  to  statutory 
transport  undertakers  which  would  have  the  result 
of  enabling  them  to  continue  in  operation  an  unsatis- 
factory or  obsolete  form  of  transjiort,  but  where 
considerable  capital  expenditure  has  been  inciured 
inlaying  down  a system  of  tramways  or  trolley  vehicles 
and  the  system  is  kept  in  proper  order  and  condition, 
they  cannot  see  any  objection  to  some  measure  of 
protection  being  accorded  to  the  undertakers  provided 
that  they  are  required  to  run  an  adequate  service  of 
vehicles  and  the  interests  of  through  traffic  are 
protected. 

33.  It  appears  to  the  Association  that  the  strongest 
claim  for  protection  arises  where  tramway  under- 
takers (whether  a company  or  a local  authority)  have 
laid  down  a tramway  in  a road  and  have  consequently 
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become  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  width  of  the  road.  If  the  tramway 
system  has  become  obsolete  or  unsuited  to  the  traffic 
conditions  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  tramway 
authority  offer  to  substitute  a modern  system  of 
trolley  vehicles,  the  Association  consider  it  reasonable 
that  the  capital  expenditure  which  the  tramway 
authority  will  incur  should  be  protected  by  a provision 
that  so  long  as  they  run  a proper  service  of  trolley 
vehicles  competitive  onmibuses  should  not  be  run  by 
other  authorities  or  companies  unless  they  serve  a 
through  route. 

34.  The  Association  generally  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing 
and  Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles  (First 
Interim  Report,  page  32)  as  follows  : — 

“ On  the  whole  the  Committee  consider  that, 
in  view  of  the  large  capital  commitments  and  the 
heavy  expenditures  of  tramway  undertakings, 
both  municipal  and  private,  and  in  view  too  of 
their  statutory  obligations,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  that  they  should  be  afforded  in 
certain  circumstances  some  measure  of  protection 
so  far  as  their  strictly  local  traffic  is  concerned, 
and  that  the  omnibuses  might  be  discouraged 
from  conveying  passengers  stage  by  stage  between 
points  served  by  the  trams,  by  regulations  govern- 
ing the  fares  to  be  charged.” 

Damage  to  Highways. 

35.  Urban  District  Councils  are  now  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  public  roads  in 
their  districts  (except  main  roads),  and  also  the  main 
roads  where  they  have  claimed  the  maintenance  of 
such  roads  under  Section  11  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888. 

36.  The  Commission  are  aware  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  as  regards  highway  maintenance  by 
the  Local  Government  Act,  1929.  No  alteration  is 
made  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  Urban  District 
CouncUs  for  the  maintenance  of  secondary  roads,  but 
the  position  is  changed  as  regards  main  roads  and 
county  roads. 

37.  In  the  case  of  urban  districts  having  an  esti- 
mated population  of  20,000  or  less,  the  responsibility 
for  the  repair  of  main  and  county  roads  is  transferred 
to  the  County  Councils,  but  in  other  cases  Urban 
District  Cmmcils  are  entitled  to  claim  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  maintenance  and  repair  (Sec.  32). 

38.  In  their  capacity  as  highway  authorities  Urban 
District  Councils  encounter  many  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  extraordinary  development  in 
road  traffic,  particularly  as  regards  (a)  the  use  of  roads 
which  are  imsuitable  for  heavy  or  fast  moving  traffic, 
(6)  the  effect  on  the  road  surface  of  the  different  types 
of  tyres,  (c)  the  damage  caused  by  excessive  weight 
and  defective  tyres,  and  (d)  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  caused  by  the  use  of  vehicles  of  excessive 
width,  length  or  height.  The  Association  desire  to 
bring  all  these  difficulties  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

39.  They  suggest  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  an 
enormous  volume  of  traffic  carried  on  the  roads  which 
is  only  suitable  for  carriage  by  rail.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  rail  to  road  has  been 
due  to  the  delays  which  are  experienced  in  the  delivery 
of  traffic  by  rail  and  the  heavy  freight  charges  in 
certain  cases. 

40.  The  Association  are  not  prepared  with  a sugges- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  secm'ing  the  transport  by 
rail  of  many  classes  of  goods  which  are  now  improperly 
carried  by  road,  but  they  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  result  desired  could  best  be  achieved  by  a re- 
organisation of  the  railway  administration  and  a 
reduction  of  freight  charges  on  the  railways  rather 
than  by  increased  taxation  of  heavy  vehicles. 

41.  The  difficulty  is  one  for  which  a solution  will 
probably  be  found  in  a combination  of  various 
remedies  such  as  a)  more  drastic  restriction  of  speed 


in  the  case  of  heavy  road  vehicles,  (6)  a limitation  of 
the  loads  to  be  carried  by  road  vehicles  reducing  with 
any  increase  in  the  radius  over  which  the  vehicles 
operate,  (c)  the  reduction  of  railway  rates,  (d)  the 
speeding-up  of  railway  deliveries,  and  (e)  the  collection 
by  railway  companies  of  goods  for  conveyance  by  rail 
in  containers  which  can  be  transferred  bodily  to"^  rail- 
way waggons. 

BxTBAOBDINABY  AJSfD  EXCESSIVE  Teaeeic  ok 
Highways. 

■ 42.  The  existing  law  in  regard  to  the  damage  caused 
to  highways  by  excessive  weight  or  other  extraordinary 
traffic  is  to  be  found  in  Section  23  of  the  Highways  and 
Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  as  amended 
by  Section  12  of  the  Locomotives  Act,  1898.  Under 
those  provisions  it  is  necessary  before  proceedings 
can  be  taken  for  the  Surveyor  to  the  highway 
authority  to  certify — • 

“ that  having  regard  to  the  average  expense  of 
repairing  highways  in  the  neighbourhood  extra- 
ordinary expenses  have  been  incurred  by  such 
authority  in  repairing  such  highway  by  reason 
of  the  damage  caused  by  excessive  weight 
passing  along  the  same  or  extraordinary  traffic 
thereon.” 

43.  The  amount  of  such  expenses  may  be  recovered 
from  any  person  by  or  in  consequence  of  whose  order 
such  weight  or  traffic  has  been  conducted.  Proceed- 
ings are  to  be  taken  in  the  County  Court  if  the 
expenses  do  not  exceed  £250  and  in  the  High  Court 
if  they  exceed  that  sum. 

44.  The  main  effect  of  the  above-mentioned  Sections 
is  reproduced  in  Clause  45  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill,  subject  to  two  important  amendments,  the  first 
of  which  provides  that  if  before  the  traffic  causing  the 
damage  commences  the  person  responsible  therefor 
admits  his  liability  to  pay  the  expenses  he  and  the 
highway  authority  may  agree  for  the  payment  by  him 
of  a sum  by  way  of  a composition  of  such  liability. 

45.  Another  amendment  of  the  provisions  is  pro- 
posed by  Clause  45  (3)  of  the  Bill,  under  which  a 
highway  authority  who  claim  that  any  traffic  is 
extraordinary  traffic,  or  the  person  responsible  there- 
for, may  apply  to  the  High  Court  or  a Judge  thereof 
to  appoint  a person  to  inspect  the  highway  before  the 
traffic  commences,  during  its  continuance  and  after 
it  has  ceased,  or  at  any  such  time,  and  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  highway  at  such  times. 

46.  The  Association  are  not  satisfied  that  even  with 
the  foregoing  amendments  the  procedure  for  the 
recovery  of  expenses  due  to  extraordinary  traffic 
will  be  satisfactory. 

47.  No  doubt  when  the  existing  provisions  were 
enacted  it  was  possible  readily  to  determine  the 
circumstances  in  which  damage  was  caused  by  exces- 
sive weight  or  extraordinary  traffic.  There  is  much 
greater  difficulty  in  reaching  such  a determination 
at  the  present  time.  The  Association  desire  to  refer 
to  these  difficulties  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  point  they  have  raised  as  to  the 
necessity  for  imposing  drastic  limitations  on  the  speed 
and  weight  of  road  vehicles,  but  also  in  order  that  the 
Commission  may  consider  the  desirability  of  suggesting 
the  enactment  of  new  provisions  which  will  permit  of 
an  appropriate  remedy  in  a case  in  which  serious 
damage  is  caused  to  certain  highways  by  reason  of 
the  concentration  of  unsuitable  traffic  thereon  or  by 
the  use  of  heavy  weights  or  unsuitable  tyres. 

Speed  Limits. 

48.  The  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  contains  two  alter- 
native proposals  in  regard  to  the  speed  at  which  motor 
vehicles  may  be  driven.  The  first  alternative 
contemplates  that  there  shall  be  no  speed  Imut  for 
motor  vehicles  but  that  penalties  should  be  imposed 
for  driving  a motor  vehicle  on  a road  recklessly  or 
negligently  or  at  a speed  or  in  a manner  which  is 
dangerous  to  the  public  having  regard  to  aU  the 
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circumstances  of  the  case,  inoludiiig  the  nature, 
condition  and  use  of  the  road  and  the  amount  of 
traffic  which  is  actually  at  the  time  or  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  on  the  road,  together 
with  penalties  for  driving  a motor  vehicle  on  any  road 
carelessly  or  -without  reasonable  regard  to  the  safety, 
comfort  or  convenience  of  other  persons  using  the 
road.  The  second  alternative  contemplates  the 
imposition  of  a speed  limit,  varying  of  course  -with  the 
nature  of  the  vehicle  concerned. 

49.  The  matter  is  not  one  which  materially  concerns 
the  Association  so  far  as  motor  oars  are  concerned, 
but  their  view  at  the  moment  is  that  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  speed  limit  outweigh 
those  in  favour  of  its  retention,  and  the  feature 
which  most  impresses  the  Association  is  that  so  far 
as  the  present  law  is  concerned  it  is  seK-condemned, 
as  it  is  consistently  broken  by  every  person  whom  it 
affects,  including  those  by  whom  the  law  is  adminis- 
tered. The  Association  therefore  suggest  the  abohtion 
of  the  speed  limit  for  motor  cars  and  the  reconsider- 
ation of  the  present  maximum  speed  limits  relating 
to  other  vehicles  with  a -view  to  their  reduction  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  other  road  traffic  and  to  prevent  undue  damage 
being  caused  to  the  highways. 


10421.  {Chairman)  : You  propose  to  limit  your 

evidence  to  special  matters  connected  with 
road  transport  in  which  Urban  District  Councils 
are  particularly  concerned  1 — That  is  so. 

10422.  You  held  a Conference  in  June,  1927,  at 
which  you  dealt  with  larger  questions,  such  as 
co-ordination,  but  you  do  not  propose  to  deal 
with  those  questions  now  1 — No. 

10423.  You  have  given  evidence  before  certain 
previous  Inquiries  ? — Evidence  has  been  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Association,  but  I have  not  myself 
given  it. 

10424.  We  need  not  go  further  into  that  then ; 
it  is  set  out  in  paragraph  4 of  your  Memor- 
andum. Now  we  come  to  your  paragraph  5, 
which  deals  with  the  question  of  the  licensing  of 
public  service  vehicles.  I think  you  point  out 
that  the  present  law  is  based  upon  an  Act  passed 
in  the  year  1847,  which  was  incorporated  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1876,  and  that  those  powers 
which  now  cover  motor  transport  obviously  were 
intended  in  those  days  for  horse-drawn  traffic  1 — 
That  is  so. 

10425.  And  your  submission  is  that  the 
existing  law  is  by  no  means  suitable  for  modern 
traffic? — That  is  so. 

_ 10426.  I understand  your  view  is  that  the 
licensing  of  vehicles  and  drivers  and  conductors 
should  remain  vested  in  the  local  authority  of  the 
district  ? — That  is  the  view  of  our  Association. 

10427.  There  has  been  a proposal  made  for 
transferring  the  powers  from  the  local  authori- 
ties to  the  County  Councils  ? — That  is  so. 

10428.  What  is  your  view  about  that  ? — To  that 
we  offer  a strong  objection. 

10429.  You  are  definitely  opposed  to  it? — 
Definitely  opposed. 

10430.  And  another  suggestion  has  been  made 
that,  following  the  precedent  in  the  London  area, 
the  licensing  should  be  transferred  to  the  police  ? 
— We  would  object  to  that.  Sir. 

10431.  You  object  to  that  strongly? — Yes. 

10432.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  9,  in  which 
you  refer  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Licensing  and  Kegula- 
tion  of  Public  Service  Vehicles  which  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  Draft  Eoad  Traffic  Bill.  I 
want  to  know  your  view  about  that? — ^We  accept 


that  if  we  cannot  get  anything  better,  but  later 
in  the  Memorandum  we  offer  an  alternative 
suggestion. 

10433.  The  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  would  reduce  the  number  of 
licensing  authorities,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

10434.  Because,  in  the  case  of  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  it  would  limit  the 
power  of  licensing  to  those  which  had  a popula- 
tion at  the  last  census  of  20,000  and  upwards  ? — 
Yes. 

10435.  That  would  mean  that  a certain  number 
of  Urban  District  Councils  would  lose  their 
licensing  powers  ? — A very  large  number  would. 

10436.  And  do  I understand  that  you  accept 
that  if  you  can  get  nothing  better? — No,  Sir.  If 
we  are  compelled  to  take  something,  we  take  that 
with  a very  unwilling  taste.  We  explain  our 
position  more  clearly  in  the  next  paragraph. 

10437.  In  paragraph  10 — ^there  I think  you 
suggest  that  contiguous  urban  districts  should 
have  power  to  form  joint  committees  ? — That  is 
so. 

10438.  With,  I suppose,  representation  of  each 
authority  ? — Yes. 

10439.  And  that  proposal  was  considered  by  a 
Conference  of  Urban  District  Councils  in  1926, 
when  it  was  re-affirmed  ? — Yes. 

10440.  That  means  that  where  there  are  several 
urban  districts  contiguous  they  may  form  a joint 
committee,  whether  their  population  is  over 
20,000  or  under  20,000  ? — Yes. 

10441.  You  would  apply  it  equally  in  either 
case  ? — The  total  population  should  be  20,000  or 
over.  In  Lancashire,  from  where  I come,  we  have 
several  of  these  joint  boards  in  existence  to-day, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  one  in  which  my  area  is 
situated,  although  we  are  over  30,000,  we  are 
members  of  the  joint  board. 

10442.  The  joint  board  at  present  is  a non- 
statutory  voluntary  body  ? — Yes,  without  any 
powers  at  all. 

10443.  Without  legal  powers  ? — Yes. 

10444.  But  you  work  together  for  the  general 
control  of  the  traffic  ? — Yes. 

10445.  And  has  that  been  found  on  the  whole 
satisfactory  ? — It  has. 

10446.  Certain  omnibus  proprietors,  we  will 
imagine,  will  apply  for  licences  in  a particular 
urban  district.  The  licensing  of  those  omnibuses 
is  considered  by  the  joint  board  to  be  unnecessary 
and  therefore  undesirable,  but  there  is  no  power 
to  compel  the  licensing  authorities  in  the  matter  ? 
— None  at  all. 

10447.  Do  they  feel  they  should  have  that  power  ? 
— Yes,  but  the  licensing  authorities  feel,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  joint  authority,  that  it  is  incunabent 
upon  them  to  carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  joint 
body. 

10448.  They  have  done  that  ? — ^Yes. 

10449.  In  Lancashire  there  are  large  areas 
where  there  are  several  urban  districts 
contiguous  ? — Yes,  even  an  area  of  a few  square 
miles  where  they  have  a population  exceeding 
20,000. 

10450.  Supposing  these  urban  districts  are 
contiguous  to  a county  borough  or  a large  non- 
county borough — do  the  latter  join  in  now  with 
the  joint  committee  ? — In  some  cases  they  do  and 
in  some  they  do  not.  In  my  area  we  have  two 
non-county  boroughs  and  they  are  not  in,  but 
Chorley,  which  is  further  north  and  is  a non- 
county borough,  is  in. 

10451.  Are  the  two  authorities  in  the  middle  of 
your  area  ? — No,  they  are  on  the  fringe. 
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10452.  Is  it  found  inconvenient  that  they  are 
not  in  this  joint  arrangement? — No,  because  there 
is  no  considerable  amount  of  through  traffic 
from  the  borough  into  the  urban  district  which 
affects  them. 

10453.  But  there  must  be  traffic  from  the 
borough  into  the  urban  district  ? — Yes,  in  one 
case. 

10454.  I mean  there  is  bound  to  be  a certain 
community  of  interest? — Yes. 

10455.  You  do  not  limit  this  joint  conference 
plan  to  urban  districts;  you  take  in  boroughs  if 
you  can  get  them  1 — Yes,  any  authority  that  has 
licensing  power. 

10456.  Now,  coming  to  paragraph  13,  which  leads 
off  from  what  you  state  in  paragraph  12,  no 
doubt  you  have  read  some  of  the  evidence  already 
given  before  us.  There  have  been  definite 
proposals  made  for  very  much  wider  areas, 
which  would  include  boroughs,  urban  districts, 
portions  of  counties,  even  whole  counties  and 
more  than  whole  counties.  What  is  your  view 
about  that  ? — You  ought  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  types  of  service.  There  is  the  local 
service  that  will  affect  a small  area  and  might 
very  well  be  managed  by  a small  local  traffic 
board.  Then  the  long-distance  traffic,  going  over 
a large  number  of  areas  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
counties,  should,  I think,  be  managed  by  a board 
with  a wider  area  and  possibly  selected  from  the 
smaller  traffic  boards  dealing  with  local  authori- 
ties. 

10457.  Who  would  be  the  licensing  authority? 
If  you  have  a large  area  authority  looking  after 
through  traffic,  would  the  area  authority  be  the 
licensing  authority  for  the  through  traffic,  or 
could  a licence  be  taken  out  from  any  one  of  the 
constituents  thereof  ? — I think  the  licence  should 
be  taken  out  at  the  origin  of  the  service.  I think 
you  would  have  to  do  that  to  bring  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  that  is  necessary  in  the  wider  scheme. 

10458.  But  you  would  distinguish  between 
traffic  that  goes  a long  distance  and  the  purely 
local  service  ? — Yes. 

10459.  And  the  purely  local  service  should  be 
managed  and  licensed  by  them  ? — The  authorities 
in  the  area. 

10460.  Do  you  mean  an  individual  Urban 
District  Council  or  a combination  of  Urban 
District  Councils  ? — The  licensing  should  be 
retained  by  the  individual  Urban  District 
Council. 

10461.  Which  would  be,  I suppose,  to  some 
extent  controlled  by  the  larger  authority? — The 
larger  authority  would  control  the  service,  for 
instance  the  time-tables,  in  order  that  matters 
might  be  arranged  between  the  districts,  but 
the  local  authorities  should  be  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  vehicles  and  the  other  matters 
that  are  powers  of  a personal  character. 

10462.  You  mean  whether  the  vehicle  is  fit  to  go 
on  the  road  and  is  maintained  in  a fit  condition  ? 
—Yes. 

10463.  And  you  would  apply  that  also  to  the 
driver  ? — Yes. 

10464.  Your  view  in  paragraph  15  is  that  the 
sort  of  system  that  prevails  in  the  Metropolis, 
where  there  is  one  licensing  authority  for  a very 
big  area,  could  not  apply  to  _ the  country 
generally? — No,  because  the  conditions  are  so 
very  dissimilar. 

10465.  I gather  you  would  rather  limit  that  to 
what  you  call  the  industrial  districts  ? — ^Yes,  that 
is  so ; to  limited  areas  which  are  heavily 
populated. 


10466.  Such  as  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and 
parts  of  the  Midlands  and  South  Wales,  and  of 
course  certain  districts  in  Scotland  too? — Yes. 

10467.  But  what  do  you  propose  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  ? After  all,  you  have  Urban  District 
Councils  all  over  the  country  ? — For  the  rest  of 
the  country  we.  suggest  the  joint  committees 
referred  to  earlier  in  the  Memorandum.  I think 
you  cannot  limit  the'  service  as  it  is  nowadays  to 
simply  an  urban  district  or  a borough,  and  to 
what  I call  the  local  service.  To  take  my  own 
area,  for  example,  we  have  a number  of  services 
going  through. 

10468.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  is  your 
district  ? — Swinton  and  Pendlebury.  The 

Borough  of  Eccles  adjoins  us.  We  have  a large 
number  of  services  running  through  whose  area 
would  be  within  a radius  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  the  centre.  They  are  all  within  a compact 
area.  Our  view  is  that  those  could  be  very  well 
managed  by  a local  traffic  board  representing  the 
authorities  within  that  area.  That  is  an  experi- 
ment we  have  been  trying  in  Lancashire,  and  we 
find  it  acts  quite  satisfactorily. 

10469.  Supposing  that  we  extended  that  some- 
what; supposing  you  have  a big  area  of  which, 
we  will  say,  Manchester  is  a part.  After  all,  you 
are  very  near  Manchester.  The  traffic  area  with 
a traffic  board  for  the  Manchester  area  would, 
I suppose,  include  the  greater  part  of  East  Lanca- 
shire and  parts  of  Cheshire  and  so  on.  What 
would  be  the  position  of  the  urban  district 
authorities? — If  you  have  a joint  board  for _ the 
larger  Manchester  area,  then  I think  a little 
further  on  in  our  Memorandum  we  instance,  as 
the  kind  of  thing  that  might  be  arranged,  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board,  which  is  a joint 
board  with  representatives  from  over  a wide  area. 

10470.  Yes,  I notice  you  propose  that.  You 
suggest  that,  in  order  that  the  board  should  not 
be  unwieldy  in  size,  various  authorities  should 
join  together  to  return  representatives? — ^Yes. 

10471.  But  what  I want  rather,  to  get  from  you 
is  not  so  much  the  composition  of  the  authority, 
but  what  powers  you  would  leave  with  the 
individual  urban  districts  within  a big  authority 
of  that  sort  ?— I think  the  licensing  power  ought 
to  be  left,  in  order  that  they  may  have  some 
control  over  the  services  in  their  own  area.  ^ Then 
the  Central  Board  would  devote  its  attention  to 
the  running  of  the  services  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  services  ran.  The  local  interests 
would  be  in  the  vehicle  and  in  the  men  employed 
by  them. 

10472.  Local  control  ? — Yes. 

10473.  Coming  back  to  the  point  I was  asking 
just  now,  you  were  saying  that  you  thought  that 
such  a scheme  as  that  might  be  possible  in  a big 
industrial  district,  but  it  would  be  inapplicable 
in  rural  areas  ? — Yes. 

10474.  At  present  in  a great  part  of  the  country 
there  is  no  licensing  authority,  except  in  cases 
where  the  rural  district  council  is  the  licensmg 
authority — otherwise  there  is  no  licensing 
authority  at  all.  I am  told  that  out  of  643  Rural 
District  Councils  only_  51  have  licensing  powers ! 
— And  probably  there  is  not  much  traffic. 

10475.  Well,  there  may  be  a very  good  deal  of 
through  traffic? — Yes,  but  we  do  not  propose  as 
regards  the  through  traffic  that  the  local 
authorities  should  have  any  control. 

10476.  What  do  you  suggest  in  those 
Do  you  suggest  that  the  County  Councils  shou 
be  the  licensing  authorities  or  whom?  rertiap 
you  have  not  considered  that  ? — I am  appearing 
here  for  the  urban  districts,^  and  I am 
that  if  I expressed  any  views  on  the  lur 
districts  it  would  hardly  be  helpful. 
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10477.  We  have  dealt  more  or  less  with  your 
next  few  paragraphs.  In  paragraph  20  I see 
you  set  out  quite  clearly  that  you  think  the 
licensing  should  remain  with  the  Urban  District 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  the 
vehicle  is  suitable  and  so  on.  You  attach 
importance  to  that! — We  do. 

10478.  Now  shall  we  go  on  to  paragraph  21, 
where  you  refer  to  the  difficulty  that  arises  owing 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  law  with  regard  to  plying 
for  hire  ? Would  you  like  to  elaborate  that  a 
little  more  in  your  own  words  ? What  difficulties 
do  you  find  at  the  present  time  1 — Perhaps  my 
own  district  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  case. 
From  the  outskirts  of  Manchester  and  Salford  we 
have  services  running  into  those  cities,  and  until 
this  recent  decision  they  were  allowed  to  book 
return  passengers.  Now  people  can  go  into 
Manchester  by  the  service,  but  unless  they  have 
taken  a return  ticket  they  cannot  come  out  by  it. 

10479.  If  they  attempt  to  board  a bus  without 
a return  ticket  the  bus  is  plying  for  hirel — Yes, 
and  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted. 

10480.  You  do  not  approve  of  buses  plying  for 
hire  outside  ? — We  do  not  suggest  that  they  should 
have  unlimited  powers,  but  we  do  suggest  that  it 
might  be  more  clearly  defined  than  it  is  at 
present. 

10481.  I do  not  know  whether  your  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  Clause  50  of  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  because  I think  that  deals  with  the 
question.  I understand  that  what  you  want  is 
to  have  the  matter  cleared  up.  There  is  great 
doubt  as  to  the  law  at  the  present  time  1 — Yes. 

10482.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  22. 
You  are  very  much  in  favour  of  maintaining 
local  control  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  deal 
with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  vehicle,  over- 
crowding, fares,  time-tables,  and  so  on.  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  every  bus  should  have  a time- 
table 1 — I think  it  ought  to  run  to  a time-table. 

10483.  Do  not  most  of  them  run  to  time-tables 
now? — No.  There  is  a good  deal  of  difficulty. 
We  are  not  able  to  enforce  time-tables.  I had 
a case  in  my  own  district  where  buses  were, 
running  at  intervals  of  two  minutes  and  then 
with  an  interval  of  a quarter  of  an  hour — two 
competing  companies.  Only  on  Monday  last  we 
were  considering  the  matter,  and  we  meet  again 
next  Monday  to  try  to  enforce  time-tables.  But 
we  have  no  legal  powers. 

10484.  I see  you  point  out  that  in  the  absence 
of  time-tables  you  get  cutting  in  and  unnecessary 
competition  between  two  companies  running  in 
competition  against  each  other,  which  results  in 
danger.  That  you  wish  to  stop  1 — ^Yes,  and  also 
to  ensure  that  there  should  be  regularity  of 
service. 

10485.  Have  you  any  powers  now  to  insist  on 
time-tables  1 — All  that  we  can  do  is  to  say  that 
we  will  not  renew  the  licence  unless  they  do 
observe  a time-table,  but  I am  afraid  that  that 
is  not  very  effective. 

10486.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  absolutely 
unregulated  competition  is  advantageous! — No, 
it  is  not. 

10487.  At  the  same  time,  you  no  doubt  feel 
that  you  must  have  an  adequate  service ! — ~W e 
must  have  an  adequate  service,  but  it  can  be 
overdone. 

10488.  The  result  of  competition  on  remunera- 
tive routes  is  that  unremunerative  routes  get 
starved.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

10489.  Have  you  found  that  in  practice !— We 
have  that  in  our  own  district.  _ We  have  two 
routes,  on  one  of  which  there  is  competition, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  operators  say  they 


cannot  run  on  the  other  route  which  would  not 
be  quite  so  remunerative  because  they  are  losing 
money  on  what  would  be  a remunerative  route 
with  a reasonable  service. 

10490.  In  paragraph  28,  I see  you  consider  it 
important  that  you  should  have  the  right,  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  prohibit  routes.  You  must 
have  that  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  buses  off 
unsuitable  roads  and  avoiding  undue  congestion, 
danger,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

10491.  You  have  certain  powers  now,  have  you 
not  ? — Yes,  but  I think  the  powers  we  have  to-day 
are  somewhat  nebulous.  We  would  like  them  a 
little  more  definitely  set  out. 

10492.  Coming  to  paragraph  30,  you  have  power 
to  fix  stands  for  hackney  carriages  1 — Yes. 

10493.  That  is  the  old  power  you  had  to  arrange 
for  cab  stands  1 — Yes. 

10494.  Have  you  no  power  to  determine  where 
omnibuses  shall  pick  up  and  put  down 
passengers  1 — I do  not  think  we  have  any  power 
which  we  can  enforce.  We  attempted  to  make 
arrangements,  but  I cannot  say  that  we 
could  .... 

10495.  You  want  that  power  ? — Yes.  Within  the 
last  twelve  months  we  have  had  this  competitive 
bus  service  running,  and  we  have  had  many 
complaints  about  the  stoppages.  We  have  been 
in  communication  with  the  operators,  but  when 
we  write  to  them  they  promise  they  will  see  that 
it  is  not  done  again,  but  it  happens  the  next 
week. 

10496.  It  causes  an  obstruction  1 — Yes. 

10497.  Have  you  no  power  to  fix  the  length  of 
time  that  a vehicle  may  remain  at  a particular 
spot  ? — I do  not  think  we  have.  I do  not  know  it. 

10498.  You  say  it  is  desirable  that  local 
authorities  should  be  empowered  to  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  providing  shelters  and 
waiting  rooms  for  passengers.  Would  you  make 
any  charge  for  these  ? — No.  They  would  be 

simply  to  protect  people  from  the  weather. 

10499.  Is  it  not  really  the  duty  of  the  omnibus 
companies  to  do  that  1 Why  should  the  ratepayer 
do  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  omnibus  companies’ 
passengers  ? — I know  that  can  be  argued,  but  the 
companies  do  not  do  it,  and  we  have  many 
complaints  that  people  have  to  stand  in  the  open 
in  bad  weather. 

10500.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  do  it?  After  all,  a railway  com- 
pany has  to  provide  a station  ? — I do  not  think 
they  are  sufficiently  permanent.  These  omnibus 
companies  may  last  for  a year  or  two,  or  they 
may  disappear. 

10501.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  _ local 
authority  should  be  empowered  to  contribute? 
—Yes. 

10502.  Who  are  to  be  the  other  contributors?— 
The  operators,  the  people  carrying  on  the  trade. 

10503.  In  paragraph  31  you  draw  our  attention 
to  certain  monopolies  which  have  been  given  by 
Parliament  to  undertakers.  Is  that  so  ? That  is 
so. 

10504.  What  is  your  view  about  that  ? — In  par^ 
graph  32  we  have  set  out  our  position.  It  is 
a somewhat  difficult  one.  I do  not  want  to  refer 
to  my  own  district  too  much,  but  in  Parliament 
this  last  session  we  had  two  Bills  promoted  by 
companies  for  restricting  the  competition.  We 
opposed  both  of  them  successfully.  The  ground 
of  our  opposition  was  that  we  had  no  guarantee 
that  there  would  be  any  satisfactory  service  _ if 
this  competition  was  eliminated.  The  service 
that  we  have  to-day  was  never  given  by  the  old 
tramway  committee,  and  their  argument  always 
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was  that  they  could  not  put  up  an  omnibus 
service  to  compete  with  their  tramways.  Now  we 
recognise  there  is  something  to  be  said  from  that 
point  of  view.  They  have  constructed  their  tram- 
ways, maintained  them,  and  rendered  quite  good 
service ; they  have  also  contributed  to  the  rates, 
but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  travelling  public 
nowadays  require  a quicker  service  in  many  cases 
than  tramways,  and  the  suggestion  that  we  would 
make  is  that  whilst  the  tramway  undertakers 
are  protected  against  competition  on  short  stages 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  exclude  from 
competition  with  them  a service  that  is  covering 
a longer  distance  in  a shorter  time. 

10505.  I understand  the  particular  proposal 
was  rejected  by  Parliament? — Yes. 

10506.  The  whole  question  really  depends  on 
whether  an  efficient  service  is  run  or  not  ? — That 
is  the  whole  question. 

10507.  In  the  case  of  a long-distance  service, 
nothing  but  something  in  the  nature  of  an  area 
committee  could  be  the  judge  of  that? — That 
would  come  within  the  scope  of  these  traffic 
boards  that  we  have  suggested. 

10508.  Subject  to  that,  you  agree  with  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public 
Service  Vehicles  which  is  set  out  in  paragraph 
34  ? — ^Yes,  we  do. 

10509.  Giving  undertakers  who  have  embarked 
upon  enterprises  involving,  a considerable  amount 
of  capital,  whether  they  be  tramways,  buses  or 
trackless  trolleys,  certain  protection  provided 
they  run  an  adequate  service  ? — That  is  so. 

10510.  Coming  to  damage  to  highways,  your 
position  has  been  somewhat  changed  by  the  new 
Local  Government  Act,  has  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  it  has. 

10511.  Changed,  not  as  regards  secondary 
roads,  but  as  regards  classified  roads  ? — That  is 
so. 

10512.  What  is  your  position  there  ? — The  posi- 
tion now  is  that  many  of  these  buses  run  on 
our  secondary  roads,  and  consequently  the 
damage  there  is  a charge  upon  the  local 
authority. 

10513.  In  the  case  of  your  classified  roads,  the 
responsibility  for  maintenance  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  County  Council,  has  it  not  1 — In  the 
case  of  those  urban  districts  having  a population 
under  20,000. 

10514.  But  urban  districts  over  20,000  can  claim 
to  exercise  the  right  of  maintaining  the  classi- 
fied roads  ? — That  is  so. 

10515.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  urban 
districts  over  20,000  will  claim  that  right  ? — I 
think  so. 

10516.  That  will  leave  them  as  they  are  ?— Yes. 
The  county  is  responsible  for  the  cost. 

10517.  In  any  case,  you  maintain  the  secondary 
roads,  and,  as  you  say,  a great  many  of  these  bus 
services  run  on  the  secondary  roads  ? — Yes. 

10518.  In  paragraph  38  you  set  out  your 
difficulties,  which  I may  say  are  very  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  brought  before  us  by  other 
Witnesses,  so  I do  not  think  we  need  go  further 
into  them.  We  will  certainly  pay  attention  to 
them.  In  paragraph  39  you  suggest  that  a great 
deal  of  the  damage  done  to  roads  is  caused  by 
traffic  carried  on  the  roads  which  is  only  suitable 
for  transport  by  rail.  I take  it  that  you  are 
not  referring  to  passengers  but  to  heavy  goods 
traffic  ? — ^Yes. 

10619.  That  is  a very  difficult  question,  is  it 
not  ? — It  is.  We  in  South  Lancashire  .... 

10520 get  the  whole  benefit  of  it? — Yes, 

we  do,  especially  as  we  are  situated  on  the  main 


road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  We  get 
tremendously  heavy  traffic. 

10521.  I suppose  you  would  agree  that  for  short 
distances  road  conveyance  is  often,  and  must 
necessarily  be,  preferable  to  rail  carriage  ? — Yes. 

10522.  One  can  take  the  goods  from  door  to 
door  ? — That  is  so. 

10523.  Your  view  is  that  heavy  traffic  going 
long  distances  should  go  by  rail  ? — That  is  so. 
We  get  huge  lorries  with  machinery  weighing 
many  tons,  and  in  our  paved  roads  quite  a rut 
is  left  by  some  of  these  big  motor  lorries.  In 
fact,  I doubt  whether  a road  can  be  made  that 
will  carry  some  of  the  traffic  that  exists  to-day. 

10524.  Are  you  troubled  by  the  fact  that  a lot  of 
this  traffic  goes  much  too  fast  ? Is  it  not  merely 
weight,  but  speed,  that  troubles  you  ? — The  speed 
troubles  us  very  much,  particularly  as  it  affects 
the  dwellers  on  the  roadside. 

10525.  You  mean  the  vibration  ? — Yes.  In  our 
opinion,  there  is  a very  great  necessity  for  a 
limitation  of  speed  in  the  case  of  heavy  vehicles. 

10526.  Does  not  a limitation  exist  already  ? 1 , 

so,  why  is  it  not  enforced.  If  it  is  a heavy  loco- 
motive, the  limit  is  four  miles  an  hour,  and  two 
miles  an  hour  in  the  towns.  Are  you  referring 
to  traction  engines  or  to  heavy  lorries  ? — Heavy 
motor  lorries. 

10527.  They  do  the  damage,  do  they,  by  their 
excessive  speed  ? — Yes. 

10528.  I am  informed  that  if  fitted  with  solid 
tyres,  that  is  to  say  not  pneumatic  tyres,  the 
speed  limit  for  a lorry  is  12  miles  an  hour  ? — I 
think  that  is  too  fast  for  very  heavy  traffic. 

10529.  The  very  heavy  traffic  that  goes  by 
traction  engine  is  limited  to  four  miles  an  hour  ? 
— We  do  not  see  many  traction  engines.  It  is  the 
heavy  lorries  that  cause  the  damage. 

10530.  Is  the  12  miles  an  hour  limit  enforced 
or  not  ? — I do  not  remember  seeing  many  cases 
of  prosecution. 

10531.  Your  proposal  that  a lot  of  this  traffic 
should  be  put  back  on  the  rail  is  a very  difficult 
one  to  carry  out,  but  I see  that  you  have  made 
certain  suggestions,  one  of  which,  in  para- 
graph 41  (6),  is  a limitation  of  the  loads  to  be 
carried  by  road  vehicles.  There  are  very  strict 
limitations  on  axle  weight  now  ? — -Yes. 

10532.  But  we  are  informed  that  the  difficiilty 
is  to  get  these  lorries  weighed,  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  weighbridges.  Have  you  met  that  diffi- 
culty?— No,  I have  not.  The  police  really  deal 
with  this,  and  we  have  no  control  of  the  police. 

10533.  You  are  affected  by  the  fact  that  they 
damage  your  roads  ? — Yes. 

10534.  And  impose,  I suppose,  a heavy  charge 
on  the  ratepayer  for  repairs  ? — Yes. 

10535.  We  come  to  extraordinary  traffic.  There 
you  would  like  some  amendment  of  the  present 
law  ? — That  is  so. 

10536.  Have  you  had  difficulty  in  getting 
compensation  for  extraordinary  traffic? — Very 
great  difficulty.  I think  one  might  almost  say 
that  the  law  is  a dead  letter  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  prove  anything,  and, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  fast  traffic,  the 
damage  may  be  done  and  the  vehicle  out  of  the 
way  before  one  knows  anything  about  it. 

10537.  Clause  45  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
makes  certain  proposals  for  amending  the  law  . 
Yes.  We  refer  to  that  in  paragraph  44  of  our 
Memorandum. 

10538.  What  is  your  view  of  the  proposed 
amendments? — ^We  think  that,  while  these  amen 
ments  are  in  the  right  direction,  there  is  still  a 
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loop-hole  whereby  this  damage  may  be  done, 
and  one  suggestion  we  would  make  is  that  we 
should  have  the  right  to  prohibit  heavy  traffic  of 
a continuous  character  along  a road.  This  is 
what  we  have  in  mind.  Certain  work  may  be 
begun  involving  the  transit  of  heavy  loads  along 
a secondary  road  which  was  never  constructed  for 
heavy  traffic.  We  say  that  the  local  authority 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  say  to  the  undertakers 
of  that  work,  “ This  road  was  never  intended  for 
this  type  of  traffic,  and  you  must  find  a main 
road  built  for  this  heavy  traffic  and  use  that.” 

10539.  Supposing  that  is  of  a purely  local 
character,  for  example,  a building  or  housing 
scheme,  which  involves  bringing  to  a particular 
spot  a large  amount  of  heavy  material,  bricks 
and  cement,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  There  is 
only  one  road,  which  you  may  say  is  an  unsuit- 
able road,  for  approaching  this  place.  What  is 
to  happen  in  a case  of  that  sort  ? — I do  not  think 
we  contemplate  loads  just  of  that  type. 

10540.  You  could  have  very  heavy  loads  of 
bricks,  could  you  not  ? — Yes.  We  were  thinking 
rather  more  of  the  very  heavy  machinery  loads 
that  you  get,  and  also  we  have  seen  in  some  of 
the  districts  where,  say,  woods  have  been  cut 
down,  very  heavy  timber  loads  going  along  roads 
unsuited  for  that  kind  of  traffic. 

10541.  There  again,  the  timber  is  growing  in  a 
particular  spot  and  there  may  only  be  a 
secondary  road  of  unsuitable  character  which 
approaches  that  particular  wood  or  whatever  it 
may  be  ? — Then  we  would  say  that  the  owner  of 
that  should  make  arrangements  with  the  local 
authority  before  he  damages  the  road. 

10542.  Surely  a case  like  that  is  a case  for 
obtaining  compensation  for  extraordinary  traffic  1 
— Yes,  but  I think  we  have  all  found  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  anything. 

10543.  You  really  want  a better  definition  of 
“ extraordinary  traffic  ” ? — Yes. 

10544.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  speed 
limits.  I understand  that,  speaking  generally, 
your  Association  is  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  speed  limit  for  motor  cars? — That  is  so. 

10545.  When  I say  for  motor  cars,  I do  not  of 
course  include  heavy  lorries? — No.  We  mean  the 
light  vehicles. 

10546.  Yes.  That  would  entail  very  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law  with  regard  to  dangerous 
driving  ? — Yes. 

10547.  Is  there  any  point  that  I have  omitted 
from  your  Memorandum,  or  any  point  that  you 
would  like  to  bring  before  the  Commission,  before 
I ask  my  colleagues  to  put  questions  to  you  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  is  anything. 

10548.  {Mr.  Montague) : You  say  that  your 

Association  considers  that  the  local  authority 
should  have  the  right  to  prohibit  heavy  traffic 
on  unsuitable  roads.  You  mean  by  local 
authorities  the  Urban  Council? — Yes,  Urban  and 
Borough. 

10649.  Do  you  mean  that  each  local  authority 
should  have  separate  rights  to  decide  upon  this 
question  ? — ^Yes. 

10550.  Is  there  not  the  possibility  of  that  lead- 
ing to  confusion  and  inefficiency  in  controlling 
traffic  of  that  character  ? — ^We  were  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  road.  We  are  the  people  who  have  to  keep 
the  road  in  repair. 

10551.  Yes,  but  after  all,  has  not  the  question 
a wider  application  than  merely  to  any  par- 
ticular local  authority?  Would  not  any  control 
of  that  kind  be  more  suitably  exercised  by  a 
combination  of  local  authorities,  a combination 
in  the  sense  of  Boards  or  of  Councils  ? In  your 
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Memorandum  you  say  that  you  do  not  desire  the 
control  of  traffic  to  be  vested  in  County  Councils, 
but  there  are  possibly  other  territorial  combina- 
tions of  local  authorities  that  might  be  formed 
for  that  purpose  ? Would  it  not  be  more  efficient 
that  a larger  body  should  control  matters  of  that 
kind  ? — It  may  be  a matter  of  urgency.  We  want 
to  prevent  the  roads  being  destroyed. 

10552.  What  I have  in  mind  is  this.  Supposing 
one  Urban  Council  has  a view  about  a type  of 
traffic  which  conflicts  with  the  view  of  an  adjacent 
Council,  one  Council  would  allow  that  type  of 
traffic  and  the  other  would  not.  Would  not 
greater  co-ordination  be  desirable  ?— We  are 
speaking  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  present 
time.  You  are  contemplating  what  we  have 
suggested  in  our  Memorandum,  a traffic  board. 
If  a traffic  board  came  into  existence,  that  might 
be  a question  to  be  referred  to  it,  but  when  there 
is  no  traffic  board  and  each  authority  is  acting 
on,  its  own,  the  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
local  authorities. 

10553.  I gather  that  on  the  whole  you  are  rather 
jealous  of  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities? — 
Yes. 

10554.  As  against  larger  combinations  ? — We  do 
not  raise  any  strong  objection  to  a combination 
in  the  case  of  a traffic  board,  upon  which  local 
authorities  would  be  represented,  for  controlling 
the  traffic. 

10555.  Which  need  not  be  upon  a County  basis  ? 
— It  need  not  be  upon  a County  basis. 

10556.  {Mr.  TV.  R.  Smith)  : I gather  that  your 
Association  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  powers 
in  regard  to  licensing  being  transferred  to 
County  Councils  ? — That  is  so. 

10557.  You  said  in  your  evidence  that  the 
problem  of  road  transport  has  considerably 
changed  since  the  days  of  what  was  known  as  the 
hackney  carriage.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  big 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  transport  is  of 
itself  a reason  why  there  should  be  some  trans- 
ference of  powers  over  a wider  area  ? — ^We  have 
not  declared  ourselves  against  traffic  boards.  We 
have  rather,  I think,  suggested  that  the  changed 
condition  of  affairs  would  render  a traffic  board 
or  a board  over  a wider  area  desirable,  but  we 
do  not  desire  that  board  to  take  away  from  the 
Urban  Councils  the  licensing  powers  which  they 
already  possess. 

10558.  If  that  was  done,  what  vital  point  of 
public  interest  would  arise  ? Supposing  an 
Urban  Council  of  20,000  population  did  lose 
what  powers  they  may  possess  to-day,  and  those 
powers  were  transferred  to  the  County  Council 
or  some  other  larger  body,  what  vital  point  of 
public  interest  really  arises  there  ? — You  would 
lose  the  control  that  comes  from  local  knowledge. 

10559.  But  in  regard  to  modern  transport,  has 
it  not  grown  quite  beyond  the  term  “ local  ” in 
its  applications  ? Are  not  most  of  these  com- 
panies running  over  very  wide  areas  ? — Some  of 
them  are,  but  you  still  have  a large  amount  of 
purely  local  traffic. 

10560.  Is  not  the  tendency  towards^  larger  areas 
and  companies? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think 
there  is  a growing  tendency — I speak  for  my  own 
county — to  substitute  local  services  for  tramways 
and  railways.  There  is  a large  amount  of  local 
traffic  by  buses. 

10561.  Would  that  be  by  a large  company 
putting  buses  on  ? — Sometimes ; sometimes  by 
quite  small  individuals. 

10562.  If  inspection  is  a thing  which  has  to  go 
with  licensing,  do  you  think  a local  authority 
like  an  Urban  Council  is  the  best  authority  to 
carry  that  work  out  ? — I do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  able  to  do  it  well. 
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10563.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  better 
by  a larger  body  that  could  equip  itself  better  1 — 
i do  not  think  so.  Our  experience  is  that  with  a 
large  body  far  removed  from  the  outskirts  you  do 
not  get  very  much  attention.  If  I may  just  take 
a parallel  case,  the  case  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle ; 
we  discover  the  tuberculosis,  the  County  Council 
is  the  authority,  biit  if  we  were  the  authority 
we  could  deal  with  the  thing  in  half  the  time 
that  the  County  Council  does,  and  do  it  more 
efficiently. 

10564.  You  think  that  is  a comparable  case 
with  transport  1 — I think  so.  It  is  a case  of 
the  authority  on  the  spot  doing  the  work,  rather 
than  having  it  done  by  an  authority  40  or  50 
miles  away. 

10565.  But  in  the  case  of  transport  I suggest 
you  have  something  that  cannot  be  really  local 
in  the  sense  that  you  are  making  the  comparison, 
and  that  the  running  must  be  over  a much  wider 
area.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a local  service 
within  the  ambit  of  an  Urban  Council  1 — We 
have  not  tied  ourselves  to  the  retention  of  the 
whole  control  by  the  Council  in  the  small  area. 
We  have  said  that  in  our  opinion  the  time  has 
come  when  it  might  be  desirable  to  consider 
transport  control  over  larger  areas,  but  we  stil 
think  that  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
power  of  licensing. 

10566.  That  is  the  definite  opinion  of  your 
Association  1 — Yes. 

10567.  In  regard  to  heavy  traffic,  you  spoke  of 
the  damage  that  has  been  done.  Have  you  any 
experience  in  your  area  or  in  any  other  area 
where  damage  has  been  done  to  mains  by  heavy 
traffic  on  the  roads  1 — Well,  we  have  two  of  the 
Thirlmere  water  mains  which  supply  Manchester 
running  through  our  district,  and  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  are  holding  an  Inquiry  next  week 
as  regards  the  new  East  Lancashire  Road.  That 
main  has  been  damaged  on  several  occasions  by 
road  traffic. 

10568.  Has  it  been  established  that  it  was  due 
to  the  traffic  on  the  surface  of  the  road? — Well, 
I cannot  say  it  has  been  definitely  proved,  but 
that  is  the  opinion  we  hold. 

10569.  That,  of  course,  if  it  develops,  would 
represent  very  large  financial  obligations  on  these 
public  and  semi-public  authorities  ? — It  would. 

10570.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  yon 
suggest  there  should  be  some  larger  measure  of 
control  of  this  traffic? — No.  I had  not  that  in 
mind  at  all. 

10571.  That  would  be  a factor  ? — Yes. 

10572.  Is  there  any  information  that  you  are 
aware  of  in  regard  to  bow  far  this  damage  is 
limited  to  solid  tyres  as  against  pneumatic? — No. 
I speak  now  without  any  special  knowledge,  but 
the  general  impression  is  that  if  pneumatic  tyres 
were  universally  adopted  the  damage  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  great.  I can  only  speak  from  what 
I am  told  by  our  Surveyor  and  others. 

10573.  You  feel  strongly  that  a speed  limit  of 
a low  figure  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  vehicles 
fitted  with  solici  tyres  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

10574.  (Mr.  Learmonth).-.  Mr.  Postlethwaite, 
you  say  that  your  Association  accepts  the  20,000 
population  limit  proposed  by  the  Draft  Eoad 
Traffic  Bill  because  you  cannot  get  anything 
better  ? — That  is  so. 

10575.  What  would  you  regard  as  being  some- 
thing better  ? — We  represent  a large  number  of 
authorities  with  populations  under  20,000. 

10576.  And  you  would  like  them  all  to  be 
licensing  authorities? — We  wish  those  who  have 
licensing  powers  now  to  retain  those  powers. 


10577.  On  the  other  hand,  apparently  you  agree 
that  a combination  of  authorities  is  a good 
thing  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

10578.  Your  experience  has  shown  that  ? Yes 

ana  we  have  authorities  who  do  combine.  ’ 

10579.  Does  not  that  show  that  it  would  not  be 
a good  thing  to  have  these  smaller  authorities  ? 
— In  the  resolution  which  you  will  see  in  para- 
graph 10,  we  said  that  if  the  recommendation 
that  the  minimum  population  for  a licensing 
authority  should  be  20,000  is  adopted,  then  power 
should  be  given  to  authorities  under  20,000  to 
form  a combination. 

10580.  Y'es,  but  apart  from  that,  I understood 
you  to  say  that  experience  shows  that  combina- 
tions of  authorities,  making  a population  much 
in  excess  of  20,000  for  the  area  of  the  joint 
authority,  work  out  well  in  practice  ? — Yes. 

10581.  And  surely  must  work  out  better  than  if 
the  small  authorities  were  not  retained  as  the 
licensing  authorities  ? — In  the  case  of  the  com- 
bination you  have  representatives  of  the 
authorities,  but  the  proposals  in  the  Draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  would  take  away  from  the  local 
authorities  all  powers  and  leave  them  without 
even  representation. 

10582.  Well,  you  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
larger  authority  if  the  local  authorities  were 
represented  on  it  ? — Speaking  for  my  Association 
I must  say  no. 

10583.  There  is  just  one  other  point.  You  agree 
that  there  is  necessity  for  what  you  call  a central 
traffic  board  ? — Yes. 

10584.  But  you  still  desire  a number  of  powers 
to  be  left  with  the  local  authority  ? — Yes. 

10585.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  lead  to 
confusion? — No,  because  the  powers  need  not 
necessarily  overlap. 

10586.  Would  you  look  at  paragraph  22  of  your 
Memorandum  for  a moment.  As  I understand 
the  paragraph,  you  say  that  what  should  be  left 
with  the  local  authority  are  the  questions  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  vehicle,  over-crowding, 
fares,  time-tables,  routes,  the  conduct  of  pas- 
sengers, drivers  and  conductors,  stands,  stopping 
places,  etc.  What  are  you  going  to  leave  to  the 
Central  Board? — There  would  be  the  co-ordina- 
tion. It  is  never  intended  here  that  each  local 
authority  should  set  up  a time-table  for  itself 
and  conflict  with  the  others. 

10587.  Well,  time-tables  are  included  here? — 
Yes.  That  would  be  the  time-tables  only  for  those 
services  that  are  purely  local. 

10588.  {Major  Salmon) : If  regulations  that  are 
in  existence  at  the  present  time  are  not  carried 
out,  whose  fault  is  it  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  usually 
the  fault  of  the  police. 

10589.  Therefore,  whatever  powers  the  Urljan 
District  Councils  may  retain,  unless  the  police 
enforced  the  regulations  there  would  be  no  point 
in  having  those  powers? — The  powers  of  local 
authorities  at  present,  of  course,  are  very  limited 
indeed.  Beyond  the  licensing  we  have  practically 
no  effective  powers. 

10590.  But  are  you  sugge, sting  that  the  powers 
the  police  have  are  to  be  delegated  to  youi 
authorities  instead  of  to  the  police? — ^“3 
not  sure  that  the  police  have  powers.  When  1 
say  police,  I mean  only  those  powers  that  actually 
exist  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Some  ol  the 
matters  we  complain  of  are  not  enforceable  at  a 
at  the  present  time. 

10591.  But  if  they  were  enforceable,  they  could 
only  be  enforced  by  the  police? — They  could,  oi 
by  the  local  authority. 
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10592.  I understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to 
one  of  the  Commissioners  that  at  the  present  time 
certain  regulations  are  not  carried  out  1 — Yes. 

10593.  Puegulations  which  exist  at  the  present 
time? — No.  I am  not  quite  sure,  but  I think 
what  I referred  to  then  were  time-tables.  There 
are  regulations  made  but  without  legal  authority. 
We  make^  regulations  and  impose  conditions,  but 
I am  quite  well  aware  that  we  have  no  power 
to  enforce  them. 

{Mr.  Montague) : The  point  was  stopping 

places. 

10594.  {Major  Salmon)  : Take  the  point  of 

stopping  places.  It  would  be  the  police  who 
would  have  to  carry  out  such  regulations? — The 
police  or  the  local  authority  if  they  had  the 
power. 

10595.  Does  it  not  all  reduce  itself  to  this,  that 
subject  to  you  having  representation,  generally 
and  broadly,  on  a large  area  basis,  there  would  be 
less  objection — I will  put  it  no  higher  than  that — 
by  those  whom  you  represent  than  if  you  did  not 
have  any  representation  ? — Yes,  there  would  be 
less  objection. 

10596.  You  made  an'  observation  with  regard  to 
shelters.  Is  it  the  view  of  your  Association  that 
a longer  period  of  tenure  should  be  given  to 
undertakers  if  they  provided  shelters? — No,  I do 
not  think  so.  I do  not  think  we  should  suggest 
anything  of  that  kind. 

10597.  What  was  in  your  mind  when  you  said 
that  trams  do  not  run  as  fast  as  omnibuses  ? Is 
that  a fact  ? — Yes.  In  my  own  district  it  takes 
us  25  minutes  to  go  to  Manchester  by  tram,  and 
about  12  to  15  minutes  by  omnibus. 

10598.  So  you  rather  favour  buses  in  place  of 
trams  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  I think  at  the  present 
time  there  is  keen  competition  ■,  the  fares  are  the 
same,  the  trams  are  running  empty,  the  buses  are 
overcrowded.  That  will  not  continue,  because 
the  fares  for  the  omnibuses  will  be  raised. 

10599.  {Sir  Ernest  Ililey) ; Mr.  Postlethwaite, 
might  I just  refer  you  to  paragraph  19  of  your 
Memorandum,  in  which  you  set  out  the  idea  of 
having  a larger  traffic  board  ? — Yes. 

10600.  That  suggestion  would  permit  of  a board 
being  established  to  deal  with,  we  will  say,  the 
whole  of  South  Lancashire  ? — Yes. 

10601.  And  provided  the  urban  districts  were 
properly  represented  on  that  board,  that  would 
have  the  approval  of  your  Association  ? — Provided 
certain  powers  were  left  with  the  urban  districts. 

10602.  I am  just  coming  to  that.  First  of  all, 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  that  board, 
provided  there  was  representation  afforded  to  the 
urban  districts  on  equitable  terms,  your  Associa- 
tion would  approve  of  a board  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes. 

10603.  Having  constituted  that  board,  do  you 
propose  to  limit  their  powers  entirely  to  through 
services  ? — I think  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
through  services. 

10604.  Do  you  not  find  that  some  services  which 
are  really  through  services  are  also  at  the  same 
time  local  services? — Not  in  my  experience  of 
South  Lancashire.  There  are  services  that  are 
local  because  they  run  for  short  distances  only, 
but  then  you  have  also  the  through  services, 
wdiere  there  are  no  fares  below  a certain  amount. 

10605.  Take  this  particular  illustration  for  a 
moment,  the  service  betw’een,  say,  Manchester  and 
Oldham.  That  might  be  a local  service  in 
Manchester  and  also  a local  service  in  Oldham  ; 
nevertheless,  the  vehicles  would  run  through  ? — 
if  the  present  state  of  affairs  continued,  the 
passengers  would  pay,  as  they  do  pay  to-daj,  the 
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full  fare  from  Manchester  to  Oldham.  If  the 
passenger  wanted  to  get  off  mid-way  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  full  fare.  What  I mean  by  local 
service  is  one  where  you  have  cheap  stages. 

10606.  It  is  the  same  point  that'  Mr.  Learmoiith 
put  to  you.  How  are  you  going  to  distinguish 
between  the  powers  of  the  local  authority  and 
this^  big  board  with  regard  to  one  of  those 
services? — Well,  that  would  want  working  out, 
and  I am  afraid  I have  not  done  that  yet.  It 
might  be  that  when  the  board  came  into  existence 
arrangements  would  be  made  whereby  the 
difficulties  that  appear  really  substantial  would 
disappear  altogether  in  working. 

10607.  Assuming  this  big  board  sanctioned  a 
through  service,  would-  you  allow  the  constituent 
districts  to  have  any  voice  with  regard  to  time- 
tables and  stopping  places?— No,  I do  not  think 
so. 

1060S.  Would  you  take  those  out  of  their  hands 
altogether  ? — Yes.  That  is  what  happens  now. 

10609.  Well,  assuming  the  large  authority  fixed 
a stopping  jilace  which  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
ideas  of  the  local  authority,  what  would  you  do 
then  ? — I think  the  local  authority  should  make 
representation  to  the  board. 

10610.  It  would  stop  at  that  ? — Well,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  probably. 

10611.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  time-tables 
and  fares  ? — Yes. 

10612.  Has  your  Association  thought  of  the 
speed  limit  to  be  imposed  on  public  service 
vehicles  ? I gather  that  on  motor  cars  generally 
you  do  not  want  any  speed  limit  at  all,  but 
do  you  wish  to  impose  a speed  limit  on  public 
service  vehicles  ? — Yes,  I think  there  must  be. 
When  we  spoke  about  taking  off  the  speed  limit 
we  were  thinking  of  the  lighter  vehicle. 

10613.  Have  you  thought  at  all  about  what 
speed  limit  should  be  imposed  on  public  service 
vehicles,  char-a-bancs,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — 
No,  we  have  not.  We  have  no  suggestion  to  make 
on  that. 

10614.  Could  you  give  us  any  suggestion  with 
regard  to  commercial  vehicles,  such  as  the  heavy 
lorry? — Well,  I think  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that,  provided  the  vehicles  are  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  it  may  be  allowed — I think  in 
the  Draft  Eoad  Traffic  Bill  there  is  a 
provision  .... 

10615.  Might  I crystallise  it.  Do  you  approve 
of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  ? — Yes.  I think  we  should  agree  with  that. 
We  have  not  referred  to  it  in  our  Memorandum, 
but  I think  that  would  represent  our  views. 

10616.  Might  . I ask  you  a question  on  com- 
pulsory insurance  ? Has  your  Association 
considered  the  question  of  insurance  against 
third-party  risks  ? — We  have  considered  it,  and 
we  are  in  favour  of  compulsory  insurance  for 
third-party  risks. 

10617.  Do  you  limit  that  to  public  service 
vehicles,  or  would  you  make  it  apply  to  all  motor 
vehicles  ? — I think  we  should  make  it  apply  to 
all  motor  vehicles. 

10618.  Might  I go  a step  further  ? Have  you 
thought  how  it  is  going  to  be  enforced  ? — I have 
read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Piggott  on  that  matter 
very  carefully.  I realise  the  difficulties,  but 
as  a member  of  the  public  who  is  not  a motorist 
I think  perhaps  my  sympathies  are  rather  with 
the  pedestrian.  If  a motorist  does  damage  he 
ought  to  pay  for  it,  and  if  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  he  had  better  give  up  his  motor  car. 

10619.  I do  not  think  you  would  be  alone  in 
suggesting  that,  but  the  difficulty  that,  presents 
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itself  to  the  Commission  is  how  to  enforce  this 
compulsory  insurance.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
compel  a person  on  taking  out  a licence  for  a 
motor  car  at  the  same  time  to  insure  himself 
against  third-party  risks,  the  liability  will  be 
prohibitive,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
take  out  the  licence  1 — Perhaps  he  had  better  then 
consider  about  not  having  a motor  car. 

10620.  That  is  your  answer  ?— Yes.  I have  not 
really  very  much  sympathy  with  the  person  who 
does  damage  and  then  says  he  could  not  afford, 
when  he  takes  risks,  as  some  of  them  do. 

10621.  Would  you  apply  that  principle  to 
motor  cycles,  we  will  say  1 — Yes,  certainly.  I 
think,  if  anything,  more  than  to  the  others. 

10622.  Might  I ask  whether  that  is  your  indi- 
vidual opinion  or  the  opinion  of  the  Association  ? 
— Well,  as  to  motor  cycles  it  is  an  individual 
opinion,  but  as  regards  the  other  point  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Association,  and  I have  no  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  Association  would  not 
endorse  the  opinion  with  regard  to  motor  cycles. 

10623.  It  is  your  view  that  when  a man  takes 
out  a licence  to  drive  a motor  car,  or  a licence 
for  a motor  car,  that  he  should  insure  himself 
against  third-party  risk  1 Would  it  be  attached 
to  the  driver’s  licence  or  the  car  licence?—! 
should  think  the  driver’s  licence. 

10624.  {Major  Astor)  : You  raise  an  interest- 

ing suggestion  in  paragraphs  39  to  41.  I 
understand  you  have  not  really  investigated  the 
point?— No,  it  is  a pious  opinion,  if  I may  say 
so. 

10625.  It  is  due  to  economic  causes? — Yes.  It 
is  rather  outside  our  scope  of  work. 

10626.  Yes,  it  seems  to  rest  with  the  railways, 
but  you  think  it  could  be  achieved  possibly? — I 
think  the  railways  might  do  something  to  im- 
prove matters.  Our  experience  is  that  to  get 
anything  from  London  to  Manchester  takes  _ the 
hest  part  of  a week.  I think  the  railways  might 
speed  up  things  a bit. 

10627.  Any  co-operation  of  this  sort  seems  to 
point  to  rather  a larger  body  for  the  general 
co-ordination  of  traffic  and  licensing  ? — Yes. 

10628.  {Lord  N orthampton)  : Might  I direct 

your  attention  to  paragraph  32,  in  which  you 
say,  if  I may  paraphrase  it,  that  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  protecting  tramways,  that  they  are  an 
obsolete  form  of  transport,  except  in  considera- 
tion of  the  large  capital  expenditure  incurred 
in  laying  them  down.  Can  you  tell  us  whether 
it  is  the  general  opinion  now  that  tramways  are 
becoming  obsolete;  that  they  are_  an  obstruction 
and  a danger  to  traffic  ? — I think  there  is  a 
considerable  weight  of  opinion  in  that  direction. 
I would  not  like  to  say  on  which  side  is  the 
balance.  I have  heard  both  sides  argued.  I 
think  from  my  own  point  of  view  and  observa- 
tion that  for  short  distances  and  rush  hour 
traffic  the  tramway  is  preferable  and  meets  the 
case,  but  for  any  distance  beyond  four  or  five 
miles  then  I think  the  motor  bus  is  the  most 
suitable  vehicle  to  carry  the  traffic. 

10629.  Why  is  the  tramway  preferable  for  short 
distances  ? It  does  not  carry  any  more  passengers 
than  a large  up-to-date  bus  1 — ^Yes,  I should  think 
it  carries  nearly  twice  as  many. 

{Lord  N orthamptoTi) I think  we  have  had 
figures  to  the  contrary;  that  the  large  up-to-date 
double  deck  bus  carries  as  many  as  a tram  car. 

{Chairman,)  : We  have  had  conflicting  figures. 

10630.  {Lord  N orthampton)  ; But  your  Associa- 
tion have  not  any  opinion  on  that? — No,  we  have 
not. 

10631.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  trams  being  superseded  ? — Not 


many,  I think.  I am  told  that  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  there  have  been  about 
half-a-dozen  Bills  whereby  trams  have  been 
superseded. 

10632.  Have  they  generally  been  municipal 
trams  or  what  ? — Company-owned,  I am  told. 

10633.  And  it  is  generally  found  expedient  to 
make  the  change  to  trolley  vehicles  first,  as  the 
most  economical  way  of  doing  it  ? — The  practice 
is  not  uniform.  Some  go  to  buses  direct,  and 
some  to  the  trolley  vehicle.  I am  told  that 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Gosport,  and  others, 
have  all  gone  direct  to  buses  this  year. 

10634.  It  is  a question  thought  out  a good  many 
years  beforehand  as  to  the  cheapest  way  of  doing 
it.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  any  scheme  where 
the  rails  require  renewing  ? — No. 


10635.  There  is  no  general  tendency  that  you 
know  of? — No. 

10636.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I think  you 

object  to  this  heavy  traffic  as  damaging  to  the 
roads  ? — Yes,  and  it  also  damages  property  by  the 
road  side. 

10637.  That  would  be  an  additional  reason  for 
your  objection? — -Yes. 

10638.  You  wish  to  compel  that  traffic  to  go  on 
to  the  railways? — ^IVe  suggest  it  is  more  suitable 
for  the  railways. 


10639.  Do  you  suggest  it  should  go  back  to  the 
railways  to  the  financial  loss  and  inconvenience 
of  the  producer? — No,  we  think  the  railways 
ought  to  address  themselves  to  the  question  as  to 
why  they  have  lost  this  traffic,  and  to  see  if  they 
cannot  adapt  themselves  to  it. 

10640.  You  say  one  remedy  is  reduction  of 
freights.  There  is  nothing  to  compel  railways  to 
do  that,  and  they  do  not  do  it  ?— They  do  not 
do  it. 

10641.  You  suggest  also  that  there  should  be 
re-organisation  of  railway  administration  ? — Yes. 

10642.  What  does  that  mean  ? — I think  this  is 
rather  a general  expression  of  the  matter  that  is 
in  the  minds  of  a good  many  at  present,  that  the 
railways  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  times  as  regards  transport. 


10643.  Yes,  but  in  recent  years  there  have  been 
amalgamations  of  the  great  railways.  Would  you 
say  that  that  has  not  been  helpful  in  the  matter  ? 
— It  would  be  if  it  resulted  in  the  way  that  is 
desirable. 

10644.  It  has  not  yet  attained  that  result? — No, 
it  has  not. 


10645.  All  this  has  been  done,  and  it  has  not 
resulted  as  desired.  What  else  do  you  suggest 
should  be  done? — It  comes  to  this,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  relieve  the  roads  of  this  heavy 
traffic,  and  if  the  railways  cannot  deal  with  it 
the  railways  will  have  to  go  down. 

10646.  One  of  your  proposals  is  that  the  whole 
traffic  should  be  reduced  by  a limitation  of  the 
radius  over  which  it  can  travel  on  the  roads  ?— • 
Yes. 

10647.  Do  you  think  this  will  achieve  any  great 
purpose  ? — It  will  do  in  the  result  that  it  will 
protect  the  roads.  We  are  a road  authority. 

10648.  You  are  concerned  mainly  about  the  cost 
of  the  roads?— That  is  the  main  thing,  and,  oi 
course,  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a loss  to  tne 
individual  and  also  indirectly  to  the  authority  y 
damagej  to  the  property  on  the  road  side. 


49.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit) : There  are  two 
ciples,  are  there  not,  in  regard  to  traffic  on 
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the  traffic? — 'Yes. 
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10650.  Which  of  those  two  principles  do  you 
urge  upon  the  Commission? — I think  I should 
urge  both.  I doubt  whether  either  one  or  the 
other  may  be  said  to  be  absolute. 

10661.  If  it  comes  to  the  County  Council,  you 
would  say  the  latter.  If  it  was  a question  of  the 
local  authorities  you  would  urge  the  other  ? — No. 
I am  not  a road  expert,  but  I should  say  it  is 
doubtful  whether  you  can  ever  make  the  roads 
fit  to  take  some  of  the  traffic  put  upon  them 
to-day. 

10652.  You  must  have  a range  of  highways  for 
traffic,  and  you  have  made  certain  suggestions 
with  regard  to  them,  and  I take  it  you  want  the 
Commission  to  take  your  suggestions  into 
consideration  ? — Yes. 

10653.  In  connection  with  the  recent  important 
development  of  road  traffic  there  is  the  question 
of  limiting  the  traffic  ? — Limiting  the  weight  of 
the  traffic. 

10654.  That  is  imposing  conditions  on  the 
conduct  of  people’s  business.  You  suggest  that  ? 
—Yes. 

10655.  Eather  than  that  the  authority  should 
undertake  its  duty  of  making  its  roads  fit  to 
carry  the  traffic? — I do  not  think  that  we  would 
admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a local  authority  to 
make  roads  fit  for  any  kind  of  traffic  that 
individuals  care  to  put  upon  it. 

10656.  Any  kind  of  traffic  that  the  State  permits 
to  go  on  the  roads  ? — We  suggest  the  State  should 
not  permit  this  traffic. 

10657.  In  paragraph  41  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  drastic  limitations  of  speed  and 
loading  ? — Yes. 

10658.  You  have  said  in  answer  to  one_  of  the 
Commissioners  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
First  Schedule  to  the  Draft  Eoad  Traffic  Bill  ? — 
Yes. 


10659.  What  limitations  of  the  present  range  of 
speeds  and  loads  are  there  in  that  Schedule  ?— 
With  regard  to  the  light  locomotives 

10660.  In  short,  are  not  all  the  items  of  that 
Schedule  extensions  of  the  present  range  of 
limitation? — I think  probably  they  are,  with  the 
exception  of  the  solid-tyred  vehicles. 

10661.  With  that  Schedule  before  you  you  ask 
the  Commission  to  recommend  drastic  limitation, 
yet  you  say  you  are  satisfied  with  the  Schedule, 
which  is  a reduction  of  the  limitations  ? — The 
limitations,  such  as  they  are,  seem  to  be  so  com- 
plicated, not  merely  as  regards  the  speed  per 
hour,  but  as  to  the  structure  of  the  vehicle  and 
other  matters. 

10662.  These  limitations  here  are  really  a re- 
mission of  the  limitations — they  are  extensions  of 
facilities  ? — The  limitations  refer  to  the  pneumatic- 
tyred  vehicles.  The  vehicles  doing  most  of  the 
damage  are  the  solid  or  the  metal-tyred  vehicles. 

10663.  But  the  Schedule  refers  to  vehicles  which 
are  not  fitted  with  pneumatic  tyres,  and  the 
present  limit  is  12  miles  an  hour,  which  is 
extended.  You  are  satisfied  with  that? — We  do 
not  say  anything  against  it,  anyway. 

10664.  You  tell  us  you  want  a restriction,  but 
at  the  same  time  you  tell  us  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  Schedule,  which  is  not  a limitation,  but 
a remission  of  limitations? — Of  the  particular 
type  of  tyre  that  is  doing  the  damage. 

10665.  My  colleague  asked  what  would  happen 
if  this  traffic  did  not  go  back  to  the  railways, 
and  you  said  the  railways  must  go  down.  Would 
it  not  rather  be  that  the  authorities  should  make 
the  roads  suitable  for  the  traffic  ? — I am  afraid 
I cannot  speak  with  authority  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roads,  but  so  far  as  one  can  see  there 
are  no  roads  made  at  present  that  will  bear  the 
heavy  traffic  at  the  speed  it  goes  at  to-day. 

{Chairman)  : I must  thank  you  on  behalf  of 

my  colleagues  and  myself  for  your  evidence. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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TWENTY-IMINTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  13th  June,  1929. 


Pebsent  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sie  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Majoe  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

SiE  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

Sie  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  E.B.E. 

Sie  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 


Majoe  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Me.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{Assistant  Secretary). 


Me.  Aethhe  Mahle  Olivee  and  Me.  Reginald  Heebeet  Jeeman,  called  and  examined. 


10666.  {Chairman)  : Mr.  Oliver,  I think  you  are 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne? — {Mr. 
Oliver)  : That  is  so. 

10667.  Mr.  Jerman,  I think  you  are  Town  Clerk 
of  the  City  of  Salisbury? — {Mr.  Jerman)  \ Yes. 

10668.  You  have  come  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  ? — {Mr. 
Oliver)  : That  is  so. 

10669.  We  will  first  consider  the  general  Memo- 
randum which  has  been  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  Association,  and  which  we  have  called 
Memorandum  No.  39. — If  you  please.  Sir. 

Memo.  No.  39. 

MEMORANDUM 

SDBMITTED  ON  BBHALE  OE  THE 

Association  of  Mhnicipai  Coepoeations. 


Me.  Aethhe  Mahle  Olivee,  Town  Clerk,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, will  say  : — 

Inteodhctoey. 

1.  The  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations 
comprises  in  its  membership  307  of  the  338  municipal 
boroughs  (exclusive  of  the  City  of  London  and  28 
metropolitan  borough  councils)  in  England  and  Wales, 
including  all  the  83  county  boroughs.  Nineteen  of 
the  metropolitan  borough  councils  (out  of  28)  and  the 
City  of  London  are  also  members  of  the  Association. 

All  of  the  mimicipal  boroughs  are  empowered  to 
license  hackney  carriages  and  omnibuses  under  the 
Town  Police  Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1889.  Ninety- 
eight  municipal  boroughs  are  tramway  operators,  and 
69  are  omnibus  operators.  Approximately  62  non- 
county boroughs  and  74  county  boroughs  have  their 
own  police  forces. 

Existing  Licensing  Powees. 

2.  The  power  of  licensing  or  refusing  to  license 
hackney  carriages  which  ply  for  hire  in  the  streets 
of  a borough  and  omnibuses  which  ply  for  hire  within 
the  area  of  a borough,  which  is  given  to  the  councils 
of  boroughs  under  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts,  is 
at  present  used  as  far  as  possible  to  deal  with  the  new 
situation  which  arises  by  reason  of  the  great  increase 
of  omnibus  services. 

3.  The  Acts  do  not  apply  to  omnibuses  merely 
depositing  passengers  in  the  licensing  area,  nor  to 
omnibuses  picking  up  in  an  area  passengers  who  have 
return  tickets  purchased  outside. 

4.  It  appears  legally  possible  for  unlicensed 
omnibuses  to  cater  for  a large  imknown  and  indeter- 
minate class  of  persons  who  happen  to  possess  return 


tickets  so  long  as  the  tickets  are  available  only  on 
the  onmibuses  of  one  proprietor,  and  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  Armstrong  v.  Ogle,  owned  by  different 
proprietors  in  association.  Nor  do  the  Acts  ajiply 
to  cases  within  the  principle  of  Sales  v.  Lake,  wRich 
decided,  under  analogous  provisions  relating  to 
London,  that  there  was  no  plying  for  hire  within 
the  public  street,  where  the  seats  were  booked 
and  tickets  issued  and  paid  for  before  the  journey 
and  before  the  company  hired  a char-a-banc  for  the 
passengers,  and  where  only  those  passengers  who 
produced  a ticket  were  picked  up.  This  decision 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a large  number  of 
unlicensed  booked  services,  but  its  scope  has  been 
considerably  narrowed  by  the  decisions  in  Greyhound 
Motors  Ltd.  v.  Lambert  and  Griffin  v.  Grey  Coaches 
Ltd.,  and  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  devise  a scheme 
for  booked  services  which  will  evade  the  Acts. 

5.  The  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts  do  not  apply  to 
vehicles  hired  for  a special  journey  and  not  plying  for 
hire.  There  is  no  power  to  control  these,  whatever 
the  number  of  xoassengers  or  the  condition  of  the 
vehicle. 

Exbecise  of  Powees  in  Relation  to  othee  Aebas. 

6.  Rm'al  districts  have  no  powers  of  licensing 
omnibuses  except  where  the  Minister  of  Health  has 
by  Order  conferred  upon  them  urban  powers,  and 
many  luban  districts  do  not  exercise  the  powers  which 
they  possess.  In  some  of  these  areas  unlicensed, 
unwanted  and  unregulated  omnibus  services  are 
established,  running  to  large  towns  on  a system  of 
return  tickets,  often  plyhig  for  hire  siureptitiously, 
and  creating  obstruction  and  confusion  at  the  central 
terminus. 

7.  It  is  desirable  that  the  powers  given  by  Section  37 
of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847,  authorising  the 
licensing  of  hackney  carriages  to  ply  for  hire  within  a 
prescribed  radius,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  give 
large  municipalities  the  right  to  license  and  to  control 
omnibus  services  within  a prescribed  radius  outside 
their  area. 

Plying  foe  Hiee. 

8.  Owing  to  the  involved  state  of  case  law  it  is  often 
difficult  to  establish  infringements  of  the  law,  and  in 
many  areas  numbers  of  fare -paying  passengers  are 
carried  by  unlicensed  omnibuses.  Even  when  proof 
of  plying  for  hire  is  obtained,  the  maximum  penalty  for 
unlicensed  plying  for  hire  is  so  low  (40s.  under 
Section  46  of  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847), 
that  it  may  be  profitable  for  an  operator  to  pursue 
a course  of  unlicensed  running,  being  content  to  pay 
the  fines  which  may  be  inflicted  and  more  than 
balance  them  by  the  profits.  In  one  case  an 
omnibus  proprietor  and  his  servants  were  convicted 
62  times  within  a period  of  eight  months  and  fined, 
in  all  but  five  cases,  the  maximum  penalty,  and 
still  persisted  in  plying  for  hire.  The  only  way  m 
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which  the  local  authority  could  prevent  this  con- 
tinuing was  by  obtaining  an  injunction  in  the 
Chancery  Division. 

EXBBCISBS  OB  LlOBNSnSTG  POWEES. 

9.  The  aim  of  a licensing  authority  should  be  to 
provide  for  safe,  economical  and  convenient  omnibxis 
services  ; to  regulate  traffic  and  relieve  street  con- 
gestion ; and  to  obtain  a measure  of  co-ordination 
between  omnibus,  tramway  and  other  forms  of 
transijort.  These  aims  cannot  be  fully  achieved 
under  existing  powers. 

Sabbty,  Economy  and  Convenience. 

10.  Safety,  in  so  far  as  it  dejiends  on  the  kind  of 
vehicle  to  be  licensed,  is  ensured  by  approval  of  the 
vehicle  before  licensing  and  by  periodical  inspection 
after  licensing.  The  accepted  standard  is  in  general 
the  same  as  that  set  forth  in  the  First  Interim  Report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing 
and  Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles.  Where 
an  omnibus  is  operated  without  licence  no  inspection 
or  supervision  is  possible.  If  a licensed  vehicle 
becomes  unsafe  during  the  period  of  the  licence  the 
Acts  give  no  power  of  revocation  on  this  ground. 
(See  next  paragraph). 

11.  As  to  convenience  of  the  public,  licensees  are 
generally  required  to  undertake  to  adhere  to  approved 
time-tables  and  to  operate  them  throughout  the 
route  and  throughout  the  period  for  which  they  are 
licensed.  Breach  of  the  undertaking  can  be  dealt 
with  by  non-renewal  of  the  licence  at  the  expiration 
of  the  licensing  period,  which  may  be  for  a year  or  a 
shorter  period.  The  only  power  given  by  the  Statutes 
as  to  revocation  is  on  comuction  of  the  proprietor 
for  offences  under  the  Acts  (Section  50  of  the  1847 
Act),  which  is  not  apphcable. 

IS.  Economical  service  is  aimed  at  by  endeavour- 
ing to  license  only  such  numbers  of  omnibuses  as 
mil  adequately  serve  the  route  for  which  licences  are 
asked.  In  some  areas  censuses  are  taken  of  passengers 
travelling  in  omnibuses  over  a period  of  a few  daj^s  so 
that  inadequate  or  surplus  services  can  be  detected. 
Where  there  is  an  established  well-conducted  and 
adequate  service,  even  if  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
firm  or  person,  the  authority  generally  refuses  li- 
cences to  other  apjilicants. 

13.  The  licensing  of  more  omnibuses  than  are 
necessary  to  serve  any  route  leads  to  wasteful  and 
sometimes  dangerous  competition,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly in  evidence  when  numbers  of  small  and 
comparatively  irresponsible  omnibus  proprietors  are 
licensed.  No  regulations  or  undertakings  to  observe 
time-tables  are  of  any  avail  to  stop  dangerous  racing 
and  cutting  in,  where  numbers  of  owners  operate  a 
route. 

Regulation  ob  Teabbio  and  Stebet  Congestion. 

14.  To  mitigate  street  congestion,  undertakings 
are  required  from  omnibus  proprietors  to  follow 
approved  traffic  routes  in  the  licensing  area.  The 
iniposition  of  such  conditions  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport.  In  some  of  the  large  boroughs 
the  policy  has  been  to  bring  the  omnibuses  to  terminal 
points  on  the  fringe  of  the  business  centre  of  the 
borough,  though  this  can  only  be  done  by  voluntary 
compliance  of  the  licensee.  A licence  to  pily  for  hire 
is  a licence  to  ply  throughout  the  area,  and  the 
position  is  probably  that  the  licensing  authority  are 
restricted  to  the  refusal  of  licences  for  unsuitable 
routes  applied  for  in  their  area. 

15.  The  licensing  of  a large  number  of  operators  is 
conducive  to  congestion  at  the  terminal  points 
utilised  as  omnibus  stands.  In  this  respect  the  posi- 
tion in  a large  city  such  as  Birmingham,  where  most 
of  the  omnibus  routes  are  operated  by  one  company, 
is  better  than  that  of  a city  like  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  or  Glasgow,  where  there  are  a large  number 
of  sej)arate  operators.  A single  operator  is  in  a posi- 
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tion  to  control  the  arrival  and  departure  of  his  omni- 
buses efficiently  and  with  a minimum  of  supervision 
by  the  local  authority. 

Teabbio  Regulation  and  Conteol. 

16.  The  development  of  omnibus  and  other  motor 
traffic  in  urban  areas  makes  it  necessary  that  existing 
powers  of  regulation  and  control  .should  be  supple- 
mented. Several  towns  have  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment powers  to  make  regulations,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  for  the  control 
of  traffic  within  prescribed  areas  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  It  is  desirable  that  such  powers  should  be 
conferred  on  all  towns  with  power  to  discrhninate 
between  various  classes  of  omnibus  and  other  traffic. 

17.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  Section  of  the 
Act  conferring  powers  on  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Corporation,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  the  power  to 
distinguish  omnibuses  or  other  vehicles  inter  se  is 
given.  (See  Part  1,  Q.  302,  p.  48.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Coepoeation  Acts,  1927. 

Section  9. 

Regulations  for  controlling  traffic. 

9.  (1)  The  corporation  may  from  tune  to  time 
make  regulations  prescribing  within  the  central 
area  defined  in  sub-section  (10)  of  this  section — 

(a)  the  streets  which  are  not  to  be  used  for 

traffic  by  vehicles  of  any  specified  class 
or  classes  either  generally  or  during 
specified  times  ; 

(b)  the  streets  (other  than  any  street  in  which 

tramcars  are  for  the  time  being  operated 
in  both  directions)  along  which  vehicular 
traffic  shall  pass  m one  specified  direction 
only  ; 

(a)  the  places  at  which  by  reason  of  danger  to 
the  public  or  congestion  of  traffic 
omnibuses  shall  not  stop  to  take  up  or 
set  down  passengers  ; 

Provided  that  no  regulation  made  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  sub-section  shall  apply  to 

(i)  any  vehicle  (other  than  an  omnibus)  while 
engaged  in  the  setting  down  or  taking  up  of 
passengers  or  the  delivery  or  coUeotion  of  goods 
at  or  from  any  premises  in  any  street  to  which 
the  regulation  relates  or  (ii)  any  tramcar. 

(2)  Before  any  regulations  made  under  this 
section  shall  come  into  force  the  corporation  shall 
submit  the  same  to  the  Minister  for  his  approval 
and  shall  give  notice  of  the  subject  matters  of  the 
regulations  by  advertisement  in  a local  news- 
paper circulating  in  the  city  and  in  the  London 
Gazette  and  in  such  other  manner  (if  any)  as  the 
Minister  may  direct.  The  said  notice  shall  name 
a place  where  copies  of  the  regulations  can  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  and  shall  state  a date 
(not  being  less  than  twenty-one  days  from  the 
date  of  the  notice)  by  which  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  regulations 
may  make  representations  thereon  to  the  Minister 
and  that  any  such  person  shall  at  the  same  time 
send  a copy  of  his  representations  to  the  town 
clerk  of  the  city. 

(3)  The  Minister  shall  consider  any  regulations 
submitted  to  him  by  the  corporation  and  any 
representations  thereon  which  may  be  duly 
made  and  may  approve  the  regulations  with  or 
without  modifications  or  may  disapprove  the 
same. 

(4)  Before  approving  any  regulations  the 
Minister  may  and  if  any  representation  is  duly 
made  and  is  not  withdrawn  shall  (unless  the 
representation  appears  to  him  to  be  frivolous) 
direct  a local  inquiry  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  Act,  1919,  and  the  corporation  shall 
pay  to  the  Minister  any  expenses  incurred  by 
him  in  relation  to  any  such  inquu-y,  including  the 
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expenses  of  any  witnesses  sumnaoned  by  the 
person  holding  the  inquh’y  and  a smn  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Minister  for  the  services  of  such  person. 

(5)  The  corporation  shall  give  at  least  fourteen 
days’  notice  of  the  intention  to  hold  such  local 
inquiry  with  particulars  of  any  proposed  legula- 
tions  by  advertisement  in  a local  newspaper 
circulating  in  the  city  and  shall  also  give  sunhar 
notice  in  writing  to  each  person  who  has  duly 
made  any  representation  and  has  not  withdrawn 
the  same. 

(6)  The  regulations  shall  take  effect  as  approved 
by  the  Minister  and  shall  come  into  force  on  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  him. 

(7)  The  corporation  shall  cause  notice  to  be 
given  of  all  regulations  approved  imder  this 
section  by  advertisement  m a local  newspaper 
circulating  in  the  city  and  otherwise  m such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  IMuiister  a,nd 
shfl.11  also  during  the  continuance  of  any  regulatioii 
approved  imder  paragraph  (&)  of  sub-section  (1) 
of  this  section  cause  to  be  erected  and  main- 
tained in  suitable  positions  a warning  notice  m 
a form  approved  by  the  Minister  hidicating  the 
effect  of  the  regulation  and  the  street  to  which  it 


not,  and  must  mamtahi  a large  portion  of  the  high- 
way; they  have,  moreover,  incurred  large  capital 
outlay  on  their  imdertakings,  which  for  some  classes 
of  traffic  are  more  suitable  than  omnibus  services. 
For  these  reasons  the  prhiciple  of  protection  against 
unrestricted  and  irresponsible  competition  by  omnibus 
owners  has  been  adopted  by  licensmg  authorities,  and 
is  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Transport.  The  pro- 
tection usually  takes  the  form  of  a requirement  by  the 
licensing  authority  that  onuiibus  operators  shall 
charge  a protective  fare  in  excess  of  the  tram  fare  when 
rumiing  on  tram  routes  or  on  routes  in  competition 
with  trams.  In  Liverpool  the  minimum  omnibus 
fare  for  a journey  begun  and  completed  within  the 
city  is  sixpence  return. 

Co-ordination  of  Tram  and  Omnibus  Services. 

19.  The  effect  of  the  restrictions  by  way  of  protective 
fares  above  mentioned  is  to  tend  to  ensure  the  utilisa- 
tion of  tramway  services  for  the  passenger  traflio  for 
which  they  were  made.  The  protective  fare  restric- 
tion is  not,  however,  always  applied  to  omnibuses  on 
internal  services,  i.e.,  services  which  are  wholly  mside 
the  tramway  radius  and  which  are  operated  by  the 
tramway  authority  to  supplement  the  tram  service. 


relates. 

(8)  A copy  of  any  regulations  approved  under 
this  section  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  town 
clerk  of  the  city  and  certified  by  lihn  to  be  a true 
copy  and  to  have  been  duly  approved  shall  be 
evidence  (until  the  contrary  is  proved)  m all 
legal  proceedings  of  the  due  malmig  approval  and 
existence  of  such  regulations  without  further  or 
other  proof. 

(9)  As  respects  any  regulation  _ made  and 
approved  under  this  section  (subject  to  any 
modification  or  extension  made  by  the  IVIhuster 
of  Transport  as  aforesaid)  any  person  who  : 

(o)  shaU  contravene  any  regulation  rnider 
paragraph  (a)  of  sub-section  (1)  of  this 
section  after  wammg  given  by  word  or 
signal  by  a police  constable  in  uniform  ; or 

(b)  shall  drive  or  cause  to  be  driven  any 
vehicle  m any  street  hr  relation  to  which  a 
regulation  shall  be  in  force  under  para- 
graph (b)  of  sub-section  (1)  of  this  section 
and  a warning  notice  shall  have  been 
erected  pursuant  to  sub-section  (7)  of 
this  section  in  contravention  of  such 
regulation  ; or 

^o)  shall  contravene  any  regulation  under 
paragraph  (c)  of  sub-section  (1)  of  this 
section  ; 

Kball  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings. 

(10)  In  this  section  : — 

(a)  “the  central  area  ” means  so  much  of  the 

city  as  is  situate  within  a distance  of  one 
mile  from  the  central  railway  station 
measured  in  any  direction  ; 

(b)  “ specified  ” means  specified  in  any  regula- 

tions made  or  approved  under  this 
section. 

(11)  Any  company  body  or  person  running 
omnibuses  or  tramcars  in  the  city  may  at  any 
time  apply  to  the  Minister  to  modify  any  regula- 
tion made  under  this  section  on  the  ground  that 
such  regulation  as  in  force  for  the  time  being 
has  been  foimd  to  be  or  has  become  misuitable 
for  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  city  or  has 
been  unfairly  enforced  and  upon  any  such 
application  the  Minister  after  considering  any 
representations  made  to  him  by  the  corpora- 
tion may  modify  the  regulation  to  which  the 
application  relates. 

Protection  of  Tramway  Services. 

18.  Statutory  tramway  operators  must  provide 
workmen’s  fares  and  services,  whether  remunerative  or 


Co-ordination  of  Omnibus  Services. 

20.  In  order  to  enable  municipalities  to  co-ordmate 
omnibus  traffic,  and  to  fix  termini  in  convenient 
situations,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  power 
to  provide  stations  for  the  use  of  omnibuses,  to  compel 
omnibus  owners  to  use  stations  provided,  and  to  make 
reasonable  charges  for  the  accommodation  provided. 
The  construction  of  such  stations  would  ensm’e  better 
supervision,  secure  observance  of  time-tables,  and 
furnish  much  greater  facilities  for  the  travelling 
public. 

21.  The  recent  establishment  of  long-distance 
services  of  omnibuses  (as  for  example  London  to 
Bristol  or  Manchester)  necessitates  the  establislunent 
of  some  form  of  control.  The  length  of  the  routes  is 
in  many  cases  such  that  general  control  by  combina- 
tion of  local  authorities  is  out  of  the  cpiestion.  In 
this  coimection  the  suggestion  contained,  in  paragraph 
94  of  the  First  Memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport*,  that  “backing”  should 
not  be  required  where  a long  non-stop  service  passes 
through  an  area  on  Class  I roads  without  flicking  up 
or  setting  down,  cannot  be  accepted.  The  more 
important  the  road  the  more  important  are  the 
powers  of  control  of  traffic  by  the  municipality. 


Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

22.  The  following  criticisms  of  the  Draft  Road 
rrafflc  Bill  were  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Asso- 
liation  of  Municipal  Corporations  on  23rd  June, 
1927  ; 

CTcuise  1.— Wliilst  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
Minister  having  power  to  vary  minimum  weight,  it 
is  considered  that  the  maxirnnm  should  not  be  varied, 
except  by  authority  of  Parliament. 

Clause  3. — The  first  alternative  forin  of  this  Clause 
where  there  is  no  maximum  speed  limit  for  ordinary 
motor  cars  is  preferred. 

Clause  6.— Warning  of  intended  prosecution.  It 
is  sufficient  for  accused  to  be  informed  that  his  action 
will  be  reported,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  should  b 
done  within  14  days. 

Clause  7.— This  should  give  express  power  to  the 
police  to  arrest  a person  drunk  in  charge  of  a “oto 
vehicle  (although  power  to  arrest  is  given  by  beotion 
12  of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872). 

Clause  8.— It  is  suggested  that  the  obligation  to 
report  at  a police  station  is  too  vague  and  that  it 
should  be  definitely  provided  that  the  driver  should 
report  to  the  police  station  nearest  to  the  scene  of  th 
accident,  but  shall  not  be  convicted  if  he  reports  at 

* Memo.  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  page  13- 
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any  other  police  station  “ reasonably  near  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident,”  or  alternatively  to  a constable, 
and  the  Clause  should  also  include  cases  of  damage 
to  property. 

Clause.  10. — This  Clause  should  be  amended  by 
limiting  the  number  of  trailers  to  be  drawn  by  one 
vehicle  to  two. 

Clau.se  11. — It  is  suggested  that  taking  hold  or 
clambering  on  to  a motor  vehicle  oi'  trailer  whilst  in 
motion  should  be  prohibited,  even  with  the  consent 
of  the  driver. 

Clause  12. — It  is  suggested  that  police  constables 
should  be  able  to  exercise  the  powers  contained  in 
sub -section  (1)  of  this  Clause  without  obtaining  the 
authority  of  the  police  authority  or  chief  officer  of 
police. 

Clause  21. — No  necessity  for  an  inquiry  in  respect 
of  the  highway  is  seen  and  this  should  be  omitted. 

Tramway  stopping  places. — It  is  recommended  that 
the  Bill  should  contain  a provision  requiring  vehicles 
to  draw  up  where  trams  are  stationary  at  an  indicated 
stopping  place  until  the  roadway  is  clear  of  passengers. 

Clause  43. — This  Clause  should  be  amended  so  as 
to  provide  that  in  non-county  boroughs,  or  at  all 
events  in  boroughs  where  the  borough  police  are  the 
liolice  authority  or  where  the  population  exceeds 
20,000,  the  power  to  display  sign-posts  should  be 
exercised  by  the  council  of  the  borough,  and  further 
that  local  authorities  should  have  the  right  to  erect 
warning  sign-posts  wherever  they  think  necessarjr 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Minister. 

Clause  44. — This  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
substitute  the  borough  council  for  the  county  council 
in  non-county  boroughs  where  the  borough  council 
are  the  police  authority  or  where  the  poiiulation 
exceeds  20,000. 

Clause  45. — It  is  not  considered  that  the  average 
expense  of  repairing  roads  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  be  the  sole  criterion,  but  that  past  exjiense  of 
repairing  the  same  road  should  also  be  taken  into 
account. 

Clause  53. — No  necessity  is  seen  for  Regulations  of 
the  Minister  which  are  to  govern  the  conditions 
which  may  be  attached  by  the  licensing  authority  to 
road  service  licences.  With  regard  to  conditions  for 
securing  that  fares  shall  not  be  unreasonably  high, 
this  should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
fares  “ shall  not  be  unreasonable.”  A further  amend- 
ment suggested  is  that  the  time-tables  should  be 
subject  to  ajiproval  of  the  licensing  authority  and 
that  vehicles  should  conform  therewith. 

Clause  54. — This  should  contain  a provision  requir- 
ing drivers  and  conductors  to  loroduce  licences  on 
demand  by  a police  constable. 

Clause  55. — It  is  considered  that  a non-county 
borough  where  the  borough  council  are  the  police 
authority  should  also  be  the  licensing  authority  even 
if  the  population  is  below  20,000. 

Clause  56. — The  prohibition  should  be  extended  to 
officers  and  other  employees  of  persons  financially 
interested  in  any  road  transport  undertaking. 

Clause  61. — It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  approve  the  class  of 
policy  and  insurance  companies  accejatable,  and  also 
for  him  and  not  the  licensing  authority  to  dispense 
with  insurance  on  the  grounds  of  the  financial  iiosition 
of  the  applicant.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  vehicles 
of  local  authorities  should  be  exempt  from  compulsory 
insurance. 

Clause  64. — This  Clause  should  include  power  to 
suspend  a road  service  licence  as  well  as  to  revoke. 

Clause  71. — It  is  not  considered  necessary  that  the 
qualifications  for  the  ajjpointment  of  public  service 
vehicle  examiners  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Minister. 


Clause  76. — With  regard  to  stands  and  stop2oing 
places  the  Clause  should  go  further  and  give  jiower  to 
make  orders  prohibiting  vehicles  from  stopiiing  and 
taking  ujj  and  setting  down  where  this  would  cause 
undue  interference  with  traffic. 

Clause  89. — It  is  suggested  that  this  Clause  should 
be  amended  so  that  fines  in  respect  of  offences  under 
Parts  I and  II  should  be  paid  to  the  local  authorities 
maintaining  the  justices’  courts,  as  indeed  should 
all  fines  on  motorists. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  provision  should  be 
included  to  the  following  effect : ■ 

(a)  That  when  it  becomes  necessary  in  any 

proceedings  to  jirove  that  the  defendant 
is  licensed  a certificate  of  the  licensing 
authority  shall  be  accejited  as  sufficient 
evidence  ; 

(b)  To  require  a list  of  fares  to  be  exhibited  on 

every  vehicle  ; 

(c)  To  jirovide  that  the  licences  shall  be  suffi- 

ciently authenticated  by  .the  signature  of 
the  officer  of  the  licensing  authority  affixed 
by  means  of  a rubber  stamji  ; 

(d)  To  impose  penalties  for  the  breach  of  con- 

ditions subject  to  which  licences  are  issued  ; 

(e)  To  increase  the  maximum  penalties  for  jilying 

for  hire  without  a licence  ; 

(/)  That  all  Regulations  made  bj^  the  Minister  of 
Transjjort  underthe  Bill  should  besubmitted 
in  draft  to  the  rejiresentatives  of  jiolice  and 
road  authorities,  and  that  their  observa- 
tions should  be  considered  before  the  reg- 
ulations are  made. 

FtJETHEE  OBSEEV-4.TIONS  ON  THE  De.4FT  ROAD 
Teaffic  Bill. 

23.  (a)  Licensing  Aidhorities. — Subject  to  para- 
graph 7 hereof,  the  iDrojiosals  in  Clause  55  of  the  Bill 
which  reproduce  the  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Licensing  and  Regulation 
of  Pubhc  Service  Vehicles  are  strongly  sujpported. 

The  answer  to  Q.  811*  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
is  incorrect,  and  the  answer  to  Q.  815*  is  strongly 
dissented  from  by  towns  over  20,000.  They  have 
their  traffic  problems. 

(&)  Refusal  of  omnibus  licences  where  adequate 
jS'cryfces.— Paragraph  22  of  the  Second  Memorandum 
submitted  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.!  It  is  not 
thought  necessary  that  an  express  jDower  to  refuse  a 
licence  where  an  adequate  service  exists  should  be 
given,  as  there  is  at  present  such  a tacit  power. 

(c)  Appeal  against  granting  of  Licences. — ^Paragraiih 
28  of  the  Second  Memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transp>ort.t  If  power  were  given  to 
appeal  against  the  grant  of  a licence,  the  task  of  the 
licensing  authority  would  be  made  much  more 
difficult  without  correspondmg  benefit.  It  might  be 
mifair  to  small  operators. 

(d)  Minister’s  power  to  restrict  use  of  Highways. — 
Paragraph  14  of  the  Second  Memorandum  submitted 
by  the  Mmistry  of  Transport! . Clause  44  Draft 
Bill.  This  appears  desirable  as  existmg  power 
(Section  7 of  the  Roads  Act,  1920)  is  inadequate  under 
present  circmnstances. 

(e)  Workmen’s  Fares. — ^Power  should  be  given  to 
impose  an  obligation  on  omnibus  proiorietors  to 
provide  work-people’s  services  at  cheap  fares. 

(/)  Road  service  licence  conditions. — ^The  power  to 
affix  to  stage  carriage  road  service  licences  the  condi- 
tions for  securmg  that  fares  were  not  unreasonable 
and  are  so  fixed  as  to  prevent  wasteful  competition 
should  be  applied  also  to  express  carriages.  This  is 
an  essential  amendment  if  the  low  minimum  fare  of 
3d.  for  express  carriages  is  adhered  to. 

* Vol.  1,  page  80. 
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24.  Present  fee  for  licences. — Q.  323  of  the  Minutes 
■of  Evidence*.  The  answer  as  to  the  fee  for  omnibus 
licences  is  not  correct.  The  applicant  pays  nothing, 
but  the  licensing  authority  is  credited  with  5s.  (the 
former  fee)  from  the  Road  Fund. 


10670.  (Chairman)  ; The  Association  is  a body 
which  represents,  I understand,  the  great 
majority  of  Municipal  Corporations.  Is  that 
so? — (Mr.  Oliver)-.  Yes. 

10671.  The  first  thing  you  wish  to  speak  about 
is  the  licensing  power  which  is  possessed  by  the 
municipal  boroughs  and  which,  I understand, 
was  originally  granted  under  the  Town  Police 
Clauses  Act,  1847.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

10672.  In  your  opinion,  those  powers  are  not 
suitable  to  modern  requirements  ? — That  is  so. 
The  Town  Police  Clauses  Act  of  1847,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  - 1889  and  applied  either  by  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  or  by  local  Acts,  is 
not  satisfactory  to  modern  requirements. 

10673.  The  Act  of  1847  was  obviously  passed 
long  before  motor  traffic  was  even  dreamt  of  ? — 
And  so  was  the  Act  of  1889. 

10674.  In  fact  they  were  passed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  power  to  license  horse-drawn 
hackney  carriages  ? — Horse-drawn  vehicles,  yes. 

10675.  I understand  they  do  not  apply  to  omni- 
buses merely  depositing  passengers  in  the 
licensing  area,  nor  to  omnibuses  picking  up  in 
an  area  passengers  with  return  tickets  purchased 
outside.  Would  you  elaborate  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  in  that  connection  ? — The  Acts  do  not 
apply  to  omnibuses  merely  depositing  passengers. 
There  are  specific  exceptions  in  Section  3 of  the 
1889  Act — but  there  is  a growing  tendency  to 
establish  omnibus  routes  with  termini  in  the 
large  centres  of  population  which  are  not 
licensed  at  all,  or  are  licensed  only  in  one  area 
and  not  in  all,  or,  if  two  areas  are  concerned, 
not  in  both.  That  is  a position  to-day  which 
rather  impedes  the  licensing  authorities  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions. 

10676.  You  mean  that  omnibuses  are  running 
which  are  not  licensed  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

10677.  At  the  beginning  of  paragraph  4 you  use 
the  term  “ Unlicensed  omnibuses  ” ? — Yes.  Take 
an  example  of  a route  operating  from  a rural 
area  near  to  a big  town.  The  owner  runs  from 
a point  in  a rural  area  perhaps  10  or  20  miles 
into  a large  urban  district  on  return  tickets 
without  any  licence  at  all. 

10678.  You  mean  that  originally  he  has  taken 
out  no  licence  ? — He  has  taken  out  no  licence 
whatever. 

10679.  The  fact  being  that  the  rural  area,  unless 
the  rural  district  has  been  given  licensing 
powers,  is  not  a licensing  authority  ? — That  is 
so ; it  is  not  a licensing  authority  unless  powers 
have  been  given  to  it  under  the  Act  of  1875  or  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

10680.  Nevertheless,  if  the  proprietor  of  that 
omnibus  runs  into  an  area  which  is  a licensing 
area,  for  instance  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  can  you 
not  stop  him  running  % — No.  He  is  not  plying 
for  hire. 

10681.  As  long  as  he  does  not  pick  up  in  the 
licensing  area  ? — If  he  issues  a return  ticket,  takes 
a passenger  in  and  takes  him  out  again  on  a 
return  ticket,  there  is  no  plying  for  hire. 

10682.  If  he  were  both  to  pick  up  and  set  down 
in  Newcastle  he  would  be  plying  for  hire,  I 
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suppose  ? — In  some  circumstances,  yes,  but  that  is 
a,  point  upon  which  I think  there  will  probably 
be  some  further  litigation. 

10683.  The  law  is  not  clear  ?— No,  the  law  is  not 
clear  and  it  is  not  settled,  and  omnibus  pro- 
prietors up  and  down  the  country  are  exploring 
the  situation  to  see  what  their  rights  really  are 
and  how  far  they  can  run  omnibuses  without 
licences  either  on  a return  ticket  system  or  by 
means  of  some  other  device. 

10684.  It  comes  to  this,  that  an  omnibus  over 
which  there  is.  no  control  whatever,  no  verifica- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  suitable  to  run, 
mechanically  sound,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
which  has  not  been  licensed,  can  come  and 
operate  in  your  streets.  Is  that  so  ?— That  is  so. 

10685.  And  that  is  being  done  ?— That  is  being 
done.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  rural 
districts  there  are  urban  districts  which,  although 
they  have  the  powers  of  licensing,  do  not  exercise 
them.  I cannot  give  you  a concrete  instance  of  a 
route  running  from  such  an  urban  district  into 
a town,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  such 
instances. 

10686.  You  mean  that  an  urban  district,  or  I 
suppose  a non-county  borough,  which  has  licensing 
powers,  does  not  license  but  allows  omnibuses  to 
run  ? — That  is  so. 

10687.  They  then  run  into  areas  like  your  own  ? 
— That  is  so. 

10688.  And  the  law  is  in  such  a condition  that 
you  cannot  be  sure  of  stopping  them  from  plying 
for  hire  ? — In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that 
you  cannot  stop  them  from  plying  for  hire.  In 
other  cases  it  is  a matter  of  some  doubt  whether 
they  are  complying  with  the  law  or  not. 

10689.  Your  first  request,  therefore,  is  that  we 
should  recommend  that  the  law  should  be  so 
amended  that  the  question  of  plying  for  hire 
should  be  made  clear  ? I^  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

10690.  So  that  you  can  deal  with  the  matter. 
Coming  to  paragraph  8 of  your  Memorandum,  I 
understand  that,  even  where  you  have  obtained 
proof  of  plying  for  hire,  your  contention  is  that 
the  penalty  for  operating  without  a licence  is  so 
small  that  it  is  ineffective.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is 
so  in  many  cases. 

10691.  li  see  you  quote  a case  where  an  omnibus 
proprietor  was  convicted  62  times  within  a period 
of  eight  months  and  fined,  but  yet  continued  to 
run  ? — He  is  still  running. 

10692.  Because  the  profits  were  much  bigger  than 
the  fines  1 — He  is  still  running,  but  I would  not 
like  to  say  that  he  is  committing  an  offence  by 
his  present  method  of  running.  He  was  convicted 
62  times. 

10693.  Is  that  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — ■ 
It  was  a route  running  into  Newcastle. 

10694.  So  you  found  the  law  totally  ineffective  ? 
Is  that  so? — We  ultimately  got  an  injunction  in 
the  Chancery  Division.  The  man  continued  to 
run,  and  he  was  put  into  prison  for  four  days,  I 
think  just  before  Christmas  of  the  year  before 
last ; he  was  let  out  on  Christmas  Eve.  He  is 
still  continuing  to  run,  but  I would  not  like  to 
say  he  is  committing  any  offence  under  the 
present  method  of  running.  He  runs  from  a 
rural  district  into  Newcastle. 

10695.  He  has  found  a flaw  in  the  Act  whereby 
he  can  run? — He  is  adopting  the  return  ticket 
system,  and  so  lon.g  as  he  sells  a return  ticket,  or 
books  of  return  tickets,  outside  the  area  he  is 
not  committing  an  offence. 

10696.  He  may  not  be  committing  an  offence, 
but  that  sort  of  thing  is  very  inconvenient  for 
your  general  control  of  traffic  ? — It  is  inconvenient 
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because  he  applied  for  a licence,  and  we  said 
that  we  would  grant  him  a licence  on  a route 
other  than  that  for  which  he  applied  between  the 
same  termini.  He  appealed  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  the  Minister  upheld  the  decision 
of  our  Watch  Committee. 

10697.  Your  object,  I understand,  is  to  control 
the  traffic  so  that  you  have  an  efficient  service, 
but  this  sort  of  unlicensed  competition  entirely 
upsets  your  arrangements.  Is  that  sol — We 
desire  an  efficient  service  for  the  public,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  that  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
have  control  and  that  there  should  be  no  wasteful 
competition. 

10698.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  safety,  to 
which  you  refer  in  paragraph  10,  your  object  is 
to  be  able  to  approve  of  a vehicle  before  licensing 
and  after  licensing.  Is  that  so  1 — That  is  so. 

10699.  What  are  your  powers  now? — We  follow 
the  decision  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public  Service 
Vehicles.  I think  that  that  standard  is  generally 
accepted,  that  most  authorities  inspect  before  a 
licence  is  granted.  Most  of  the  large  authorities 
do,  I am  sure.  Some  of  the  smaller  authorities 
do  not. 

10700.  You  refuse  a licence  if  the  vehicle  does 
pot  come  up  to  the  standard  ? — Obviously  we 
refuse  a licence  if  the  vehicle  is  unsuitable. 

10701.  What  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  seeing 
that  the  vehicle  is  maintained  in  a suitable 
condition  ? — ^Where  the  work  is  done  properly 
there  is  a periodical  inspection,  and  there  is  an 
inspector  who,  if  he  thinks  anything  is  wrong 
with  a vehicle,  makes  an  inspection  there  and 
then. 

10702.  Supposing  the  vehicle  is  not  being  main- 
tained ? You  cannot  revoke  the  licence  ? — You 
cannot  revoke  the  licence. 

10703.  You  can  simply  refuse  to  renew  it  ? — ^Yes. 

10704.  You  ask  for  powers  of  revocation? — Yes, 
and  suspension. 

10705.  If  a vehicle  is  found  to  be  unfit  to  go  on 
the  road,  cannot  you  prohibit  it  running  for  the 
time  being? — Not  under  the  powers  of  the  Town 
Police  Clauses  Act. 

10706.  You  have  no  power  to  do  it? — Not  that 
I know  of. 

10707.  In  other  words,  after  the  periodical 
inspection  your  inspector  might  say  “This  vehicle 
is  no  longer  fit  to  come  on  the  road,”  but  you 
cannot  prevent  it  continuing  to  go  on  the  road. 
Is  that  so  ? — If  a vehicle  were  in  such  a condition 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  charge  the 
man  with  driving  to  the  danger  of  the  public,  but 
I have  never  had  to  consider  such  a case. 

10708.  You  would  have  to  proceed  by  some 
roundabout  method  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

10709.  As  to  time-tables,  you  generally  require 
your  licensees  to  adhere  to  time-tables  ? Is  that 
so  ? — ^We  do,  or  of  course  in  some  cases  to  a 
regular  headway. 

10710.  If  they  do  not,  your  only  power  is  to 
refuse  to  renew  ? — That  is  so. 

10711.  You  cannot  revoke? — No. 

10712.  I suppose  you  approve  the  time-tables  ? — 
Yes,  the  time-tables  are  submitted  to  the  licensing 
authority,  which  is  the  Watch  Committee. 

10713.  Do  you  take  care  that  the  time-table  is 
such  that  the  twenty-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  is 
observed  ? — I think  so. 

10714.  You  would  not  be  quite  certain  of  it?  ■ 
No.  I do  not  think  that  in  local  running  the 
time-table  would  be  such  as  to  involve  a speed 
of  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour. 


10715.  You  see  my  point  ? If  the  law  is  that 
twenty  miles  an  hour  is  the  limit  of  speed  for  an 
omnibus,  which  is  the  case  at  the  moment,  and 
time-tables  are  approved  that  involve  quicker 
running  than  that,  the  time-table  is  clearly 
conniving  at  a breach  of  the  law,  is  it  not  ? — I 
agree. 

10716.  It  is  not  desirable  for  a big  municipality 
to  be  a party  to  that  sort  of  thing  ? — I quite 
agree. 

10717.  In  paragraph  12  you  aim,  I understand, 
at  licensing  only  sufficient  omnibuses  to  give  an 
adequate  service  to  the  public  ? — Yes,  that  is  our 
object. 

10718.  If  you  have  more  buses  than  that,  more^ 
buses  than  are  really  required,  that  leads  to  bad 
effects,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  leads  to  bad  effects,, 
such  as  dangerous  driving  and  the  shadowing  of 
one  bus  by  another  so  as  to  take  traffic  away  from 
it,  and  other  irregularities. 

10719.  Buses  one  in  front  of  another? — Yes. 

10720.  Does  it  also  have  this  effect,  that  if  there 
is  wholesale  competition  on  what  are  called 
remunerative  routes  the  unremunerative  routes 
get  starved  ? — That  is  obviously  the  consequence. 

10721.  In  paragraph  14,  you  say  that  in  order 
to  mitigate  street  congestion  you  specify  certain 
routes  for  vehicles,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

10722.  You  have  power  to  do  that? — We  have 
power  at  least  to  indicate  routes  by  which  a bus 
shall  not  travel. 

10723.  Do  they  observe  that  indication? — Yes. 

10724.  You  have  some  difficulty,  have  you  not, 
about  terminal  points  ? — ^Yes,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  I believe,  in  many  towns 
with  regard  to  termini. 

10725.  Does  that  arise  from  buses  plying  over  a 
long  distance,  or  from  what  might  be  called 
more  or  less  local  services? — In  both  cases.  An 
omnibus  proprietor  naturally  desires  to  come  as 
near  the  centre  of  a town  as  possible.  The  local 
authority  naturally  desire  a bus  also,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  to  come  as  near  as 
they  think  is  proper.  The  ideal  system  is  to  fix 
points  near  to  but  not  in  the  business  centre  of 
the  town. 

10726.  Are  you  speaking  of  stopping  points, 
points  for  stopping  to  pick  up,  or  points  where 
omnibuses  coming  from  a distance  may  reinain 
during  the  day  ? — I was  talking  of  the  terminal 
points. 

10727.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  terminal  points  ? — In  some  cases,  yes. 
I have  in  mind  an  area  which  is  the»  property  of 
the  Corporation  of  Newcastle  where  a charge  is 
made  for  omnibuses  to  stand. 

10728.  Your  opinion  no  doubt  is  that  it  is  a 
fair  charge  to  make  ? — Yes. 

10729.  You  cannot  charge  if  they  stand  in  the 
public  streets,  can  you  ? — No. 

10730.  , You  probably  do  not  think  it  desirable 
that  they  should  stand  in  the  public  streets  ?-|- 
The  omnibus  traffic  is  still  growing,  and  it  is 
bscoiniiig  a very  serious  difficulty  to  provide 
accommodation  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a town 
sufficiently  near  to  the  centre  to  be  a convenience 
to  the  travelling  public. 

10731.  Have  you  power  to  acquire  land  for  the 
purpose  of  making  parking  places  ? The  New- 
castle Corporation  are  now  in  an  exceptional 
position  in  having  power  to  acquire  land  for 
omnibus  stations. 

10732.  You  have  a special  Act? — Yes. 

10733.  Section  68  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
1925,  gives  power.  Has  that  power  been  availed 
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of  to  any  large  extent  ?— (J/  r.  J erinan)  : It  has, 

and  more  so  after  the  issue  of  a very  excellent 
booklet  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  combined  giving  authorities 
a sort  of  general  brochure  on  parking  places  and 
stands  for  omnibuses.  I think  that  before  that 
pamphlet  was  issued  the  Act  was  not  clearly 
understood. 

10734.  With  regard  to  traffic  regulation  and 
control  generally,  several  large  boroughs  ■ have 
obtained  special  Acts,  have  they  not,  and  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne is  one  of  them  ? — {Mr.  Oliver)  : 
Yes. 

10735.  You  set  out  in  paragraph  17,  Section  9 
of  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Corporation  Act, 
1927  2 — I thought  it  might  be  convenient  for  you 
to  see  that. 

10736.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  it.  I 
do  not  propose  to  go  right  through  it.  I have 
read  it  carefully.  Is  there  any  point  to  which 
you  specially  desire  to  draw  our  attention  1 — 
Yes,  there  is  one  point  which  is  vital.  Your 
attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  it  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.*  It  is  that  the  words  in 
Section  9 (1)  (a),  “ Vehicles  of  any  specified  class 
or  classes  ”,  do  not  give  power  to  discriminate 
between  omnibuses  of  different  sorts,  or  omni- 
buses of  different  owners,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  There  is  not  sufficient  power  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  classes  of  vehicles  in  the 
Clause  as  drawn.  If  it  were  “ Class  or  descrip- 
tion ” then  we  would  be  able  to  make  much  more 
effective  use  of  the  powers  that  have  been  given  to 
us. 

10737.  You  would  wish  to  have  the  Clause 
amended  so  as  to  read  “ (a)  The  streets  which  are 
not  to  be  used  for  traffic  by  vehicles  of  any  speci- 
fied class  or  classes  or  description  ...”  2 — Yes. 

10738.  That  would  mean  that  you  would  allow 
certain  buses  on  one  street  and  not  on  others. 
Is  that  so  2 — Yes. 

10739.  According  to  their  weight  and  size  2 — 
According  to  their  weight  and  size  or  route  or 
description,  and  so  on. 

10740.  If  that  Clause  were  amended  in  that 
way,  it  would  be  greatly  strengthened  2 — It 
certainly  would. 

10741.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  your  Act 
that  you  would  like  to  refer  to  2 — No,  I think 
that  is  the  only  point. 

10742.  We  come  to  paragraph  18,  the  protec- 
tion of  tramway  services.  I suppose  it  is  your 
experience  that  tramway  services  all  over  the 
country  have  suffered  a great  deal  by  unregulated 
omnibus  competition.  Is  that  so  2 — That  is 
certainly  a fact. 

10743.  Have  you  Corporation  tramways  at 
Newcastle! — We  have. 

10744.  Have  they  suffered  2 — They  have  suffered 
considerably  by  omnibus  competition. 

10745.  What  protection  do  you  suggest  for  the 
tramway  services  2 — The  protection  the  licensing 
authority  at  present  gives  in  Newcastle  is  that 
an  omnibus  is  to  charge  Id.  more  than  the  tram 
fare,  and  that  is,  in  the  view  of  the  licensing, 
authority,  a sufficient  protection  in  the  circum- 
stances as  they  exist  in  Newcastle.  One  can  quite 
imagine  that  in  other  areas,  as  for  example  where 
the  tram  routes  are  very  much  longer  than  they 
are  with  us,  the  Id.  additional  fare  would  not  be 
a sufficient  protection. 

10746.  You  mean  it  is  Id.  for  any  distance  2 — 
A Id.  more  than  the  tram  fare  for  any  distance, 
but  if  the  routes  were  longer  it  might  not  be 
sufficient  protection. 

* Q.  302,  Yol.  1,  page  48. 


10747.  You  are  aiming  at  what  is  called  co- 
ordination of  tram  and  omnibus  services,  are  you 
not  2 — We  are. 

10748.  On  the  principle  that  for  some  purposes 
tram  services  are  the  best  and  for  others  omnibus 
services,  and  at  all  events  a great  deal  of  capital 
has  been  invested  in  the  trams  2 Is  that  so  2 — Yes. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind — I know  it  is  a 
controversial  point — that  the  trams  do  still  serve 
a useful  iDurpose  and  are  the  best  means  of  con- 
veyance on  certain  routes  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

10749.  I suppose  you  find  trams  are  most 
useful  in  what  are  called  the  rush  hours  2 — They 
are  undoubtedly,  and  on  special  occasions  as  on 
race  meetings  and  so  on. 

10750.  Do  the  tramcars  carry  more  passengers 
than  the  omnibuses  2 — Yes. 

10751.  Many  more  2 — Yes. 

10752.  Do  you  uum  trams  with  trailers  2 — No, 
we  have  no  trailers,  nor  can  we  on  most  of  our 
routes  in  Newcastle  use  the  large  six-wheeled 
omnibuses,  which  I believe  carry  as  many  as  65 
passengers.  We  cannot  use  those  in  Newcastle 
because  the  routes  are  so  hilly.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  many  other  towns. 

10753.  Your  view  is  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  tendency  would  remain  all  over  the  country 
to  co-ordinate  the  omnibuses  with  the  trams  2 — 
Obviously,  and  if  possible  with  the  railways. 

10754.  You  would,  of  course,  include  the  track- 
less trolley  vehicle  2 — Certainly. 

10755.  Have  you  had  experience  of  those  2 — No, 
I have  had  no  experience  of  the  trackless  trolley. 

10756.  What  you  want  is  an  adequate  and 
sufficient  service  for  the  public  without  wasteful 
competition  2 — That  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
local  authority. 

10757.  Wasteful  competition  means  congestion 
and  danger.  Is  that  your  view  2 — Congestion, 
danger,  loss  of  money  to  someone. 

10758.  The  first  thing  is  the  co-ordination  of 
omnibus  services.  In  paragraph  21  you  refer  to 
the  establishment  of  long-distance  omnibus 
services.  They  have  introduced  a complication, 
have  they  not  2 — They  have  to  some  extent,  yes. 

10759.  I know  you  have  those  services  because 
I see  omnibuses  labelled  “ Newcastle  and 
London,”  so  you  probably  know  a good  deal  about 
them  2 — We  have  services  to  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Keswick,  Blackpool,  and  many 
other  places. 

10760.  What  form  of  control  would  you  suggest 
for  these  long-distance  omnibuses  2 — The  subject  is 
one  of  some  difficulty.  I think  it  is  desirable  that 
a municipality  should  have  power  to  direct  the 
route  and  any  stopping  place  that  is  used  by 
long-distance  omnibuses  in  a town. 

10761.  You  mean  stopping  places  inside  the 
municipal  boundary! — ^Yes. 

10762.  Cannot  you  do  that  now  2 Can  an 
omnibus  proceeding,  say,  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh come  into  Newcastle  without  your  having 
control  over  where  it  stops  2 — If  it  does  not  set 
' down  and  pick  up  we  cannot  control  it,  unless 
there  are  special  powers  such  as  some  towns  have 
to  fix  stopping  places. 

10763.  It  probably  would  not  stop  unless  it  was 
going  to  set  down  or  pick  up  2 — Quite.  I do  not 
think  we  have  the  power  to  control  the  place 
where  it  sets  down; 

10764.  You  are  not  quite  prepared  to  answer 
that  point  2 — No.  What  we  should  have  is  a 
control  over  the  omnibus  while  it  is  in  the  town, 
and  possibly  the  best  method  of  achieving  that 
object  would  be  by  giving  to  the  local  authority 
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the  powers  to  back  a licence,  subject  to  conditions 
as  to  route  and  any  other  matters  that  they 
consider  are  necessary. 

10765.  I am  going  to  ask  you  a question  on  a 
matter  which  arises  out  of  your  Memorandum  but 
about  which  you  do  not  speak.  I daresay  you 
have  observed  that  in  much  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given  before  us  the  proposal  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  large  area  traf&c 
boards  which  would  control  and  co-ordinate  road 
traffic  within  the  district,  and  which,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  Witnesses,  should  be  the 
licensing  authorities  ? — I have  seen  that. 

10766.  What  is  your  view  about  that  1 Have 
you  thought  it  over  ?— May  I ask  Mr.  Jerman  to 
deal  with  that  point! 

10767.  Yes? — {Mr.  Jerman)-.  I think  it  is  dealt 
with  in  paragraph  7 of  my  Memorandum. 

10768.  Very  well,  I will  wait  until  you  give 
your  evidence.  Mr.  Oliver,  the  next  part  of  your 
Memorandum  deals  with  certain  criticisms  of  the 
Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  ?— (ilfr.  Oliver)  : Yes. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  put  forward  by  me 
as  adopted  by  the  Council  of  my  Association. 

10769.  In  connection  with  Clause  3,  the  question 
of  speed  limit  for  ordinary  motor  cars,  do  I take 
it  that  your  Association,  generally  speaking,  is 
aga-inst  th.6  establishment  of  an  absointe^  speed 
limit  for  motor  cars  ? I am  not  speaking  of 
omnibuses  ?— The  first  alternative  form  ^ of 

Clause  3,  where  there  is  no  mention  of  speed  limit 
for  ordinary  motor  cars,  is  preferred.  That  is 
ordinary  motor  cars  with  pneumatic  tyres. 

10770.  That  is  the  ordinary  private  car  wdth 
pneumatic  tyres  1 — Yes. 

10771.  You  are  against  an  absolute  speed  limit  ? 
—Yes. 

10772.  Are  you  against  it  not  only  in  general 
but  in  special  cases,  such  as  going  through 
towns  and  villages  ? — That  point  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Clause,  and  the  Association  has  not  expressed 
the  view  that  there  should  be  any  power  to  make 
regulations  as  to  speed  in  different  areas,^  because 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  Clause  which  they 
criticise. 

10773.  Then  if  there  is  no  speed  limit  you 
would  really  rely  generally  on  powers  dealing 
with  dangerous  driving  ? — Yes. 

10774.  You  think  that  would  be  sufficient? — I 
think  so. 

10775.  Clause  7.  You  say  that  where  a man  is 
charged  with  being  drunk  in  charge  of  a vehicle 
there  should  be  express  power  given  to  arrest 
him  ? — Yes. 

10776.  Is  it  a fact  that  that  power  already 
exists  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
the  man  could  be  arrested  and  charged^  under 
the  same  powers  rather  than  under  different 
Acts. 

10777.  Clause  10.  This  Clause  should  be 

amended,  you  say.  Does  that  apply  to  all 

vehicles,  for  example,  locomotives  ?— Yes,  it 
applies  both  to  heavy  and  light  locomotives. 

10778.  You  think  there  should  be  no  more  than 
two  trailers.  I think  the  law  is  three  to-day  ? I 
think  it  might  be  more  than  three  I am  not 
quite  sure. 

10779.  I think  it  is  three,  but  there  may  be  a 
water-cart  which  makes  it  in  fact  four  vehicles  ? 
—Yes. 

10780.  Clause  55.  That  is  the  Clause  which 
reduces  the  number  of  licensing  authorities.  I 
think  at  present  there  are  something  like  1,100 
licensing  authorities  ? — {Mr.  J erman)  -.  It  is 
stated  in  my  Memorandum. 


10781.  Will  you  deal  with  that,  Mr.  Jerman? — 

I think  the  proposal  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
licensing  authorities  from  1,097  to  302.  That  the 
Association  think  is  reasonable  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  to  that  they  draw  your  attention,  that 
where  the  20,000  figure  is  adopted  it  should  be 
either  where  the  1921  census  gave  that  population 
or  the  1928  estimate  of  figures.  Some  of  our 
towns  have  gone  up  from  below  20,000  to  over 
20,000  since  1921,  and  we  feel  that  they  should 
have  the  powers  which  they  ought  to  have. 

10782.  You  should  make  allowance  for  increase 
of  population  since  1921  ? — Yes.  I think  the 
Minister  would  have  that  power  under  Section 
{d)  of  that  Clause  of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill.  He 
would  have  the  power  to  exercise  discretion  also 
where  some  powers  are  concerned  even  though 
the  population  is  under  20,000.  It  is  Clause  55 

(1)  {d). 

10783.  But  there  is  a further  point  I notice  in 
your  comment  here,  that  you  think  that  even 
if  the  population  is  below  20,000,  a non-county 
borough  should  be  the  licensing  authority  if  they 
are  the  police  authority.  Are  there  many  of 
those  ? — Not  many,  but  there  are  some,  and  we 
feel  that  if  in  the  past  they  exercised  efficiently 
the  functions  which  the  Home  Cffice  have  given 
them  they  should  continue  to  exercise  those 
powers  now. 

10784.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  your 
criticism  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  which 
you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? — {Mr.  Oliver)  : I 

would  like  to  draw  attention  to  paragraph  20 
of  my  Memorandum.  It  is  our  view  that  powers 
should  be  given  to  provide  stations  for  the  use 
of  omnibuses,  and  to  make  a charge  for  the  use 
of  those  stations  and  to  compel  omnibus  proprie- 
tors to  use  them. 

10785.  That  is  important,  to  compel  them’  to 
use  them.  You  have  no  such  power  now,  have 
you  ? — No. 

{Chairman)  : We  will  make  a note  of  that. 

10786.  {Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : In  paragraph 

21  you  say  that  you  desire  that  the  municipality 
should  have  power  or  be  required  to  “ back  ” 
the  road  licence  of  a through  vehicle.  Would  you 
suggest  that  power  should  include  prohibiting 
vehicles  from  going  through  that  area?  Take  a 
road  licence  from  London  to  Newcastle.  Do  you 
suggest  that  any  road  authority  or  municipality 
en  route  should  be  given  the  power  of  backing 
that  licence  by  making  conditions?  You  would 
not  suggest  that  that  power  should  include  the 
power  to  forbid  ?— No,  with  this  qualification, 
that  if  in  future  legislation  the  definition  of  the 
expression  “ Plying  for  hire  ” is  altered  so  as 
to  include  through  omnibuses  passing  through 
the  local  authority’s  area,  then  the  power  to 
grant  a licence  to  ply  for  hire  to  such  a vehicle 
would  involve  power  to  refuse  permission. 

10787.  You  will  remember  saying  _ that  the 
Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  said  that  backing  should  not  be 
required  for  a long-distance  service  passing 
through  an  area.  You  do  not  ask  for  power  to 
stop  ? — No. 

10788.  If  that  power  were  granted  to  small 
local  authorities  it  might  make  that  service 
impossible  ? — Quite. 

10789.  You  ask  for  power  to  make  conditions 
as  to  where  they  should  take  up  and  set  down  ? 
Yes. 

10790.  What  amendment  would  you  suggest  of 
the  definition  “ Plying  for  hire  ” ? Would  the 
definition  “ Plying  for  hire  ” consist  of  putting 
them  down  and  taking  them  up  ? Yes,  the  ques- 
tion is  dealt  with  in  the  Bill  itself. 
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10791.  Section  50  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
does  not  contain  the  words  “ Plying  for  hire  ”. 
It  is  vehicles  used  for  carrying  passengers  for 
hire  or  reward.  I imagine  that  you  do  not 
object  to  a through  vehicle? — We  have  not  made 
any  comments  upon  that. 

10792.  You  simply  want  an  alteration  of  the 
definition  ? — ^Yes. 

10793.  Instead  of  using  the  term  “ Plying  for 
hire  ” using  the  words  “ Carrying  passengers  for 
hire  or  reward  ” ? — That  is  accepted  by  my 
Association. 

10794.  And  you  do  not  object  to  a through 
vehicle  picking  up  or  setting  down? — No. 

10795.  They  cannot  make  use  of  the  town  if 
they  cannot  pick  up  or  set  down  ? — If  it  picks  up 
in  the  area  there  might  be  some  difficulty. 

10796.  Let  us  take  a motor  coach  on  the  Great 
North  Road  to  Newcastle.  They  would  find  it 
difficult  to  take  up  or  set  down  ? — I think  if  it 
either  sets  down  or  picks  up  but  does  not  do  both 
there  would  be  no  objection,  except  that  if  it 
picks  up  it  will  have  to  pick  up  for  a long 
distance  and  not  merely  suburban  traffic. 

10797.  If  it  did  not  set  down  within  the  borough 
the  traffic  would  be  for  places  outside  ? — Of  course 
the  great  danger  in  these  long-distance  services  is 
that  they  utilise  a long  route  in  order  to  take  the 
cream  of  the  urban  traffic  which  they  pass 
through.  For  example,  I have  had  an  applica- 
tion for  a route  from  South  Shields  coming  across 
the  river  into  Newcastle  and  then  to  some  such 
place  as  Manchester,  I think  it  was — I cannot 
remember  the  ultimate  destination — but  it  was 
obviously  intended  to  utilise  the  licence  for  a 
long-distance  service  in  order  to  take  the  traffic 
out  of  Newcastle  probably  for  shorter  distances 
than  the  whole  route. 

10798.  Some  power  to  put  conditions  on  your 
backing  that  will  prevent  a long-distance  vehicle 
using  the  ordinary  licence  to  take  the  cream  of 
traffic  would  suit  you  ? — Yes. 

10799.  Then  you  want  power  to  prescribe  stop- 
ping places.  Have  the  police  such  authority  ? — 
Yes,  they  can  direct  traffic,  but  the  police  are  not 
always  there. 

10800.  They  cannot  prescribe  stopping  places  in 
Newcastle  as  they  do  in  London? — Yes,  in 
Newcastle  we  have  the  power.  I am  not  sure 
what  the  powers  are  in  other  towns. 

10801.  The  powers  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Watch  Committee? — Yes,  and  we  have  special 
powers. 

10802.  You  ask  for  greater  powers  ? — I am 
speaking  for  the|  Association. 

10803.  I will  not  take  Newcastle  specially  then. 
What  you  ask  for  is  power  to  prescribe  stations 
and  to  compel  them  to  use  those  stations  and  pay 
for  the  use.  Does  that  include  parking  places? — 
No,  it  would  be  a station  at  which  the  omnibuses 
would  terminate  their  journey  or  stop  in  passing 
through. 

10804.  And  there  the  passengers  would  probably 
be  under  cover,  I suppose? — It  all  depends.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  a station  which  is  not 
under  cover  yet.  We  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Ministry  to  borrow  the  money  necessary  to  put 
a cover  on. 

10805.  You  have  no  power  to  make  the  com- 
panies pay  foi’'  the  use  of  this  station? — ^We  have 
not  powers  to  make  them  pay. 

10806.  You  ask  for  power  ?— That  is  so. 

10807.  Do  you  suggest  that  those  powers  should 
be  given  without  any  consultation  with  the  com- 
panies as  to  the  amount  of  the  charge  ? — I see  no 


difficulty  in  that.  The  charge  should  be  a reason- 
able one,  and  it  might  very  well  be  made  subject 
to  regulations  to  be  approved. 

10808.  I presume  that  you  would  not  object  to 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  being  a sort  of  arbiter 
in  cases  of  dispute  if  the  companies  thought  the 
charge  was  unreasonable  ? — Certainly  that  might 
be  desirable. 

10809.  Y''ou  were  asking  that  the  number  of 
trailers  attached  to  any  vehicle  should  be  limited 
to  two.  You  are  speaking  now  for  municipalities. 
Do  you  suggest  that  that  prohibition  should  be 
extended  also  to  rural  areas  ? — I cannot  quite 
answer  that  question.  The  suggestion  is  one 
which  I put  forward  on  a recommendation  of  my 
Association,  and  I am  afraid  I have  not  gone  into 
this  subject  sufficiently  to  give  an  answer. 

10810.  It  is  possible  for  a traction  engine  to  go 
through  this  area  ? — Yes. 

10811.  A restriction  to  two  might  be  difficult  to 
carry  out  ? — It  might. 

10812.  [Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : In  paragraph  12 
you  suggest  that  licensing  may  be  limited  to  the 
single  operator.  Does  that  not  create  a very 
remunerative  monopoly? — Yes,  it  may  do. 

10813.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  some 
person  or  firm  should  be  obliged  to  take  on  an 
unremunerative  route  ? — They  do  in  many  cases. 

10814.  But  that  is  not  going  to  happen  here, 
you  think  ? — What  I say  is  that  where  there  is  an 
established  well  conducted  and  adequate  service 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  one  firm  or  person,  the 
authority  generally  refuse  licences  to  other 
applicants.  It  is  not  a set  rule,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  if  there  is  a competent  operator  or 
operators  on  a road  or  a route  that  the  best 
service  is  given  if  the  route  is  left  to  him  or  them. 

10815.  What  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  the 
process  of  selection  ? Would  you  put  it  up  to 
public  tender? — No,  it  is  extremely  difficult.  In 
many  cases  the  first  comer  on  the  route  has  been 
satisfactory  and  has  never  been  disturbed.  The 
pioneer  has  established  a service  which  served  the 
public  satisfactorily. 

10816.  Somebody  comes  along  with  a better 
bus? — The  licensing  authority  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  such  circumstances  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  there  was  a better  service  and  the 
public  would  be  served  better  in  licensing  that 
competitor. 

10817.  Is  it  not  a common  practice  in  munici- 
palities like  Newcastle  to  put  the  subjects  of 
service  up  to  public  tender? — Not  omnibus 
services. 

10818.  You  do  with  other  services? — I have 
never  heard  of  it  being  done_.  [Mr.  J erman) : 
We  sometimes  license  two  services  on  a route  to 
get  reduction  of  fares. 

10819.  Your  suggestion  appears  to  create  a 
monopoly  ? — [Mr.  Oliver)  ; It  does,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult. 

10820.  And  you  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  it  if  you  let  the  monopoly  go  on  and  yet 
somebody  comes  along  that  can  do  better  ? Yes, 
I imagine  there  have  been  many  instances  where 
there  has  been  only  one  operator  on  a route 
where  the  licensing  authority  have  considered 
that  the  introduction  of  competition^  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  public  and  has  authorised  it. 

10821.  At  all  events  you  think  the  municipali- 
ties have  a right  to  make  a change  ? — I am  not 
suggesting  for  a moment  that  it  should  be 
provided  that  a monopoly  must  be  given  in  any 
case. 

10822.  I am  rather  inviting  a suggestion  from 
you  as  to  how  you  would  change  that  monopoly 
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to  another  one  1 — I am  afraid  even  if  there  is 
competition  there  is  a limited  monopoly  in  omni- 
bus traffic. 

10823.  Surely  the  difficulty  may  arise  by  a bus 
firm  getting  a monopoly  unless  you  tie  them 
down  by  conditions  1 — If  the  service  is  not  satis- 
factory then  no  doubt  the  licensing  authority 
would  license  the  people  whom  they  thought 
were  best  fitted  to  serve  the  public  with  the  best 
type  of  vehicle.  I might  supplement  that  by 
saying  that  there  have  been  cases  where  the  rail- 
way company  have  applied  for  licences  for 
omnibuses  on  routes  which  were  served  by  a 
limited  number  of  people  or  by  a single  operator, 
and  they  have  been  granted  power  to  run  because 
the  licensing  authority  considered  that  the 
railway  company  would  serve  the  public  well. 

10824.  [Lord  Clarendon')  : In  paragraph  17  you 
call  our  attention  to  Section  9 (1)  (a)  of  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Corporation  Act  of  1927, 
and  I think  you  told  the  Chairman  that  you 
wanted  some  amendment  of  that  particular  Sec- 
tion % — Yes. 

10825.  I understand  that  you  appeared  for 
some  considerable  time  before  the  Local  Legisla- 
tion Committee,  and  had  your  Bill  somewhat 
mutilated  ? — Yes. 

10826.  You  suggest  that  some  amendment  of 
that  particular  Section  should  be  inserted.  Was 
that  argued  when  your  Act  was  before  the  Local 
Legislation  Committee,  or  was  it  here  before  a 
Select  Committee? — No,  I do  not  think  that  point 
arose.  It  really  came  first  to  my  notice  when 
Mr.  Piggott  gave  evidence  before  you.  He  said 
that  it  has  been  held  that  the  Minister,  under 
the  words  “ vehicles  of  a specified  class  ”, 
cannot  differentiate  between  vehicles  according  to 
their  use.*  He  is  speaking  there  of  Section  7 (4) 
of  the  Roads  Act,  1920.  The  Minister  can  not 
say  that  heavy  motor  cars  used  for  carrying 
passengers  should  be  allowed  on  a road,  but 
heavy  motor  cars  used  for  carrying  goods  should 
not.  He  cannot  distinguish  according  to  the 
use  to  which  the  vehicle  is  put.  He  desired  that 
that  latitude  should  be  given  to  the  Minister, 
and  suggested  adding  the  words  “ or  descrip- 
tion.” 

10827.  And  your  Association  concur  with  those 
views? — Yes,  I believe  the  Ministry  are  right, 
and  in  order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  powers 
intended  to  be  conferred  upon  it  the  Corporation 
of  Newcastle  in  that  case  consider  that  the  words 
“ or  description  ” should  be  added. 

10828.  I want  to  ask  if  you  have  seen  any  of 
these  automatic  traffic  control  signals  ? — I have. 

10829.  Are  they  in  use  in  Newcastle? — Yes. 

10830.  And  you  would  approve  of  their  general 
adoption  throughout  the  country  ? — That  is  a 
matter  on  which  I cannot  speak  with  authority. 
I understand  that  evidence  is  to  be  given  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  by  others  who  will  deal 
with  that  point. 

10831.  (Lord  N orthampton)  : Mr.  Oliver,  when 

you  were  talking  of  co-ordination  between  tram 
and  omnibus  services  I understood  you  to  say 
that  where  possible  it  was  desirable  to  have  co- 
ordination with  railways  ? — Yes. 

10832.  You  just  mentioned  it  casually? — Yes. 

10833.  Have  you  any  ideas  about  that  at  New- 
castle in  particular,  or  have  you  anything  in 
mind  as  to  what  co-ordination  would  mean  ? You 
were  referring  to  passenger  traffic,  I take  it  ? — 
Yes.  In  so  far  as  co-ordination  between  omni- 
buses and  railways  is  concerned,  a small  step 
has  been  taken  in  our  district  by  the  railway 
company  who  are  running  omnibuses,  or  rather 

* Q.  302,  Vol.  1,  page  48. 


controlling  a company  which  runs  omni- 
buses, to  Hexham,  which  is  twenty  miles  west  of 
Newcastle.  For  some  stages  of  the  omnibus  route 
tickets  are  inter-available,  rail  or  road  on  the 
railway  company’s  omnibuses.  That  is  just  a 
small  step,  i think  that  there  are  possibilities  of 
development,  and  personally  I would  like  to  see 
co-ordination  between  omnibus  and  rail  traffic 
as  far  as  possible  throughout  England,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

10834.  There  is  no  system  at  present  of  collect- 
ing passengers  by  bus  and  taking  them  to  railway 
station  termini,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — No, 
I do  not  think  there  is  at  present. 

10835.  Because  the  co-ordination  you  mention 
does  not  include  that? — No,  but  it  is  a great 
convenience.  It  gives  you  probably  twice  as 
many  vehicles!  to  travel  by. 

10836.  Which  does  it  in  the  quickest  time ; it  is 
according  to  the  length  of  the  journey,  I suppose  ? 
— I think  the  train  would  be  the  quicker. 

10837.  You  have  not  in  Newcastle  considered 
that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  having  a 
traffic  board  such  as  thera  is  in  some  districts  ? — 
That  is  a matter  which  Mr.  Jerman  is  going 
to  deal  with.  In  Newcastle  we  have  no  such 
Advisory  Committee  as  exists  in  some  other  parts 
of  England,  but  we  naturally  consult  with  the 
people  who  are  concerned  in  any  omnibus  route 
where  the  licence  is  applied  for,  except  in  the 
case  of  long  distance.  We  consult  as  far  as 
Carlisle  with  the  local  authority. 

10838.  By  correspondence  ? — Yes. 

10839.  (6'ir  Ernest  Hiley) : Mr.  Oliver,  first  of 
all  in  regard  to  this  difficulty  of  plying  for  hire, 
am  I right  in  thinking  that  your  difficulty  would 
be  met  if  Clause  50  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
became  law  ? — Yes,  I think  that  would  meet  the 
matter. 

10840.  That  would  sweep  away  all  this  difficulty 
about  plying  for  hire  ? — It  would  meet  many  if 
not  all  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  plying 
for  hire. 

10841.  You  cannot  off-hand  think  of  anything 
which  would  not  come  within  that  Clause  50  ? — 
No.  I do  not  say  that  we  approve  entirely  of 
Clause  50,  as  I think  I have  mentioned  the  point 
about  the  3d.  fare. 

10842.  Yes,  you  put  it  later  in  your  Memo- 
randum, but  it  does  not  touch  the  main  question 
about  the  legal  definition  of  plying  for  hire  ?— 
No. 

10843.  In  connection  with  your  licensing  work, 
have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  that  the 
Corporation,  being  also  the  tramway  operators, 
were  inclined  to  be  prejudiced  in  their  mvn 
favour  with  regard  to  licences? — No,  I have 
heard  no  allegation  that  the  Newcastle  Corpora- 
tion— were  you  speaking  of  Newcastle  alone? 

10844.  Yes,  but  I do  not  mind  applying  it 
generally? — One  has  heard  it  said  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  biased,  but  certainly  I do  not  think 
that  that  objection  has  any  weight. 

10845.  We  have  had  it  given  here  in  evidence 
that  where  the  local  authority  is  the  licensing 
authority  and  also  a tramway  operating  authority 
they  are  inclined  to  favour  themselves.  Is  there 
any  justification  for  that? — No.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  licensing  authority  is  appointed 
by  the  elected  Council  of  the  district,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  would  do  anything 
deliberately  which  ivas  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  public. 

10846.  Might  I pass  to  paragraph  20  dealing 
with  the  co-ordination  of  omnibus  services  ? You 
have  seen  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  us 
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by  Sir  Henry  Maybury,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
railway  companies,  on  the  subject  of  co-ordina- 
tion 1 — I have. 

10847.  And  you  know  that  various  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
co-ordination  might  be  brought  about  ? — I have 
seen  them. 

10848.  One  suggestion  was  that  of  the  national- 
isation of  all  transport  services.  I do  not  ask 
you  to  express  any  opinion  on  that  point  at  the 
moment  1 — Thank  you. 

10849.  With  regard  to  the  second  suggestion, 
which  was  Sir  Henry  Maybury’s  suggestion,  that 
an  ad  hoc  body  should  be  constituted  on  the  lines 
of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  what 
would  be  your  view  as  regards  the  attitude  of 
the  municipalities  who  operate  tramways  1 — ^Well, 
I do  not  think  myself  that  an  ad  hoc  body  is 
desirable,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  that  the  difficulties  can  be  got  over  by  the 
method  that  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Jerman  and 
myself  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  about  which 
Mr.  Jerman  will  speak. 

{Sir  Ernest  Riley)  : Then  I will  postpone  that. 

{Chairman)  : It  is  in  Mr.  Jerman’s  proof. 

10850.  {Sir  Ernest  Riley)  : Yes,  but  Mr.  Oliver 
represents  a district  where  all  these  things  are 
very  much  in  evidence,  and  I thought  perhaps 
he  might  be  able  to  enlighten  us.  At  the  moment, 
your  suggestion  with  regard  to  this  through 
traffic  is.  that  while  there  is  no  objection  to  some 
authority  granting  a licence  for  through  traffic, 
you  would  reserve  to  the  various  local  authorities 
of  the  areas  through  which  that  traffic  passes 
power  to  prescribe  routes  in  their  own  districts 
and  the  stopping  places  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is 
very  important  indeed. 

10851.  Might  I just  ask  you  to  turn  to  that  part 
of  your  Memorandum  which  deals  with  Clause  3 
of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill.  Your  Association 
approves  the  alternative  Clause  3 1 — Yes. 

10852.  Which  in  effect  means  that  if  there  is  no 
reckless  driving  there  is  no  speed  limit  for  an 
ordinary  motor  car  I — ^Yes. 

10853.  May  we  take  it  that  with  regard  to  the 
other  classes  of  vehicles  your  Association  approves 
the  speed  limits  shown  in  the  First  Schedule  to 
the  Bill  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

10854.  Your  Association  is  in  favour  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Schedule  for  public 
service  vehicles  and  commercial  vehicles  1 — I think 
you  can  infer  that  they  are.  They  have  made  no 
comments  upon  it.  I think  that  is  as  far  as  I 
can  go. 

10855.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the 
modern  motor  bus  fitted  with  pneumatic  tyres  is 
so  well  equipped  with  brakes  and  other  apparatus 
that  the  speed  limit  of  20  miles  an  hour  ought  to 
be  extended.  What  do  you  think  about  that! — 
I am  afraid  it  is  a matter  that  I cannot  express 
any  opinion  upon  which  would  be  of  value. 

10856.  Your  Association  has  not  considered  the 
point  at  all  1 — So  far'  as  I know  they  have  not. 

10857.  I take  it  they  have  no  views  with  regard 
to  the  speed  of  a large  heavily-laden  lorry  1— I 
cannot  go  further  than  to  say  that  the  Association 
has  had  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  before  them, 
and  they  have  made  no  comments  upon  the  limits 
of  speed  set  out  in  the  First  Schedule.  I am 
afraid  I cannot  say  any  more  than  that. 

10858.  We  will  pass  on  to  your  comment^  on 
Clause  7,  on  which  I have  just  a small  point. 
You  say  “ Drunk  in  charge  of  a motor  vehicle.” 
I suppose  jmu  mean  a person  driving  a motor 
vehicle  whilst  under  the  influence  of  drink  1 — Yes. 


10859.  You  are  not  thinking  of  a man  who  is 
sitting  in  a car  drunk,  the  car  being  stationary? 
We  have  had  it  given  in  evidence'  before  us? — He 
must  drive  it — or  try  to. 

10860.  As  regards  Clause  21,  your  Association 
take  exception  to  the  necessity  for  an  inquiry  by 
the  Minister  of  Transport  into  road  accidents.  Is 
that  on  the  ground  that  you  think  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  Law  Courts  or  perhaps  in  the 
Coroner’s  Court  would  be  sufficient? — Yes.  The 
view  is  that  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  complica- 
tion to  introduce  into  whatever  else  may  happen 
an  inquiry  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  into  the 
state  of  the  road  where  the  accident  occurred. 

10861.  I am  asking  the  question  because  it  has 
been  definitely  suggested  by  various  Witnesses 
that  there  ought  to  be  an  inquiry  into  every  road 
accident  ? — I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  neces- 
sity. If  there  was  an  inquiry  by  the  Minister 
into  the  state  of  the  road  wherever  an  accident 
occurred,  I am  afraid  he  would  have  to  have  a 
large  special  staff  to  do  it. 

10862.  {Major  Salmon)  : Regarding  the  question 
of  accidents,  do  you  make  any  enquiries  locally  as 
to  the  cause  of  accident? — No. 

10863.  You  do  not  think  it  is  important  enough 
to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  accident  ? — ^Yes. 

10864.  Then  who  makes  the  enquiry  ? — The  police 
always  make  enquiries.  The  local  authority  qua 
local  authority  do  not  do  so,  nor  does  the 
Minister. 

10865.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
either  the  Ministry  as  a Ministry  or  the  local 
authority  as  a local  authority  to  try  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  accidents,  questions  of  roadi  surface, 
questions  of  bends  ? — If  there  is  any  question  as 
to  the  road  surface  not  being  satisfactory  the 
attention  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  local 
authority  is  naturally  drawn  to  it,  and  he  takes 
care  to  see  that  any  defect  is  remedied. 

10866.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  how  are  you 
to  know  that  if  there  is  no  enquiry  made  except 
at  a Coroner’s  Court  when  a person  is  killed  ? I 
am  thinking  of  accidents  other  than_  deaths? — 
Surely  the  police  are  always  called  in.  They 
report  upon  the  matter.  The  surveyor  of  the  local 
authority  would  immediately  look  into  the  matter 
if  there  was  any  question  of  the  road  surface 
being  defective,  and  I may  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Departments  which  deal  with  road 
matters  is  very  efficient  throughout  England. 

10867.  May  I just  take  the  case  of  Newcastle, 
for  instance.  You  have  had,  like  other  big  cities, 
many  accidents  of  a small  and  large  character  ? 
Yes,  we  have  unfortunately  very  many. 

10868.  As  an  officer  of  that  important  City  have 
you  found  that  the  road  surface  at  any  time  is  a 
contributory  factor  in  accidents  ? — I should  say 
that  the  condition  of  the  road  surface  is  very, 
very  seldom  a contributory  factor  to  a motor 
accident. 

10869.  My  point  rather  is  this.  An  allegation 
is  made  that  the  condition  of  the  road  surface 
was  responsible  as  a contributory  cause  of 
accidents  ? — In  some  cases  it  is,  but  very  seldom 
to  my  knowledge. 

10870.  And  in  the  case  where  it  has  been 
suggested,  what  steps  have  been  taken,  and  who 
has  taken  the  steps  ?— The  City  Engineer 
naturally  deals  with  it  at  once. 

10871.  I think  what  was  in  the  Witnesses’  minds 
presumably  was  to  try  and  get  at  the  real  cause 
of  many  of  the  accidents  that  take  place  through- 
out the  country. — You  mean  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  road  surface  is  responsible  for 
more  accidents  than  is  generally  supposed  ? 
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10872.  It  has  not  been  suggested  that  the  road 
surface  has  been  the  major  cause  of  accidents, 
but  in  many  cases  we  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  what  have  been  the  causes  of  accidents, 
because  there  has  been  no-one  held  responsible 
to  make  an  enquiry,  except  just  the  police 
enquiry  which  is  made  when  a man  is  prosecuted 
for  furious  driving,i  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — 
Of  course  if  there  is  any  suggestion  that  the  road 
surface  is  at  fault  in  any  way,  the  matter  would 
naturally  be  enquired  into  by  the  very  efficient 
Surveyors  who  are  employed  by  County  Councils 
and  County  Borough  Councils. 

10873.  I was  not  reflecting  upon  the  efficiency 
of  local  authorities.  All  I was  trying  to  follow 
was  your  point  when  you  said  the  Minister  would 
require, a large  number  of  officials  if  he  made 
enquiries  as  to  accidents.  The  point  I rather 
wanted  to  ascertain  from  you  was  this.  If  a 
railway  accident  occurs,  however  small  the 
accident  may  be,  an  inquiry  is  held.  There  is 
certain  machinery  set  up  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  the  point  that  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  had  in  his 
mind  was  this.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  local 
authority  or  the  licensing  authority  should  make 
an  inquiry,  or  do  you  think  that  the  knowledge 
that  is  ascertained  from  evidence  given  in  police 
courts  is  sufficient  ?— Of  course  you  ^ are  dealing 
with  a technical  matter  of  the  maintenance  of 
roads.  I am  only  giving  my  personal  opinion, 
but  I think  that  the  evidence  that  is  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  course  when  an  accident  occurs  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  whether  the  nature  of  the 
road  or  the  condition  the  road  is  in  is  responsible. 

I think  if  there  is  any  question,  for^  example,  of 
whether  a certain  method  of  surfacing  the  road 
was  dangerous  that  the  evidence  would  very 
quickly  accumulate  from  which  a decision  could 
be  arrived  at  by  the  persons  who  are  responsible 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  road. 

10874.  I observe  that  when  you  speak  of  the  co- 
ordination of  omnibus,  tram  and  rail,  you 
answered  one  of  the  Commissioners  that  generally 
you  thought  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  _ if 
greater  co-ordination  was  to  take  place  with 
the  railway  companies  as  regards  traffic  ? — Yes. 

10875.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  one  of 
your  difficulties  is  the  question  of  congestion  of 
the  roads?— Well,  naturally,  congestion  of_  the 
roads  in  the  provinces  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in 
London,  but  . in  some  cases  no  doubt  in  the 
provinces  even  there  is  undue  congestion  of  traffic 
which  is  caused  to  some  extent  by  omnibuses. 

10876.  Does  that  congestion  occur  _ more 
especially  in  towns  where  trams  are  in  existence  1 
— No,  I do  not  think  so. 

10877.  It  does  not  apply  as  much  as,  nor  does  it 
apply  less  than,  where  trams  are  run  ? — It 
applies  less  where  trams  are  run. 

10878.  There  is  less  congestion? — Yes.  The 

trams  carry  more  people. 

10879.  The  point  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  this. 
Do  I understand  you  to  think  that  there  is  less 
congestion  in  roads  where  trams  are  running  in 
addition  to  buses  ? You  think  there  is  less  conges- 
tion if  you  have  trams? — Yes,  I should  say  so. 
Of  course,  the  great  cause  of  congestion  is  motor 
cars  standing  at  the  sides  of  the  streets.  I 
think  in  every  town  that  is  the  greatest  cause  of 
congestion. 

10880.  Has  your  Association  given  any  thoiight 
as  to  how  they  could  meet  that  particular  point  ? 
— No,  I do  not  think  they  have  yet.  I do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  discussed. 

10881.  With  regard  to  trams,  your  suggestion  in 
paragraph  18  is  for  the  protection  of  tramway 
services.  I suppose  the  point  you  have  in  mind  is 
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that  the  protection,  of  the  tramways  would  be  very 
much  helped  if  the  suggestion  in  paragraph  16 
of  your  Memorandum  was  put  into  operation — 

“ Several  towns  have  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment powers  to  make  regulations,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport, 
for  the  control  of  traffic  within  prescribed 
areas  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ” ? — Yes. 

10882.  I suppose  your  view  is  that  if  you  did 
not  have  the  competition  of  buses  there  would  be 
a freer  market  for  the  trams  ? — N o,  that  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  is  in  our  minds  so  far  as  the 
central  areas  are  concerned.  It  is  a question  of 
the  regulation  of  traffic.  It  is  not  a question  of 
competition  with  the  trams. 

10883.  Not  the  question  of  competition? — Not 
mainly. 

10884.  But  in  effect  it  would  help  competition? 
— Well,  at  the  present  moment  there  are  not  many 
routes  of  omnibuses  which  run  through  the  centre 
of  towns  in  competition  with  trams. 

10885.  Do  they  in  Newcastle? — Yes,  some 
unlicensed  ones  do. 

10886.  Picking  up  local  passengers? — Yes,  on  a 
system  of  tickets  issued  previously. 

10887.  But  generally  your  view  is  that  you 
should  have  power  as  provided  in  the  London 
Traffic  Act  of  1924? — Power  to  regulate  in 
crowded  areas  ? 

10888.  In  particular  streets — power  to  license 
the  number  of  omnibuses  plying  on  certain  streets 
within  the  city? — Yes,  that  would  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  control. 

10889.  Has  your  Association  thought  of  any 
means  whereby  a better  control  of  traffic  generally 
might  be  had  if  certain  regulations  were  put  into 
operation  ? — I have  not. 

10890.  I suppose  the  Association  must  have  met 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  ever  growing 
motor  traffic.  Have  they  any  practical  sugges- 
tions to  put  forward  as  to  how  some  of  the 
difficulties  might  be  met  ? — I am  afraid  I cannot 
answer  that  question.  It  may  be  that  the  Police 
Committee  of  the  Association  have  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  but  I cannot  tell  you  what 
they  have  done. 

10891.  You  consider  then  that  the  police  are  a 
better  authority  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  increas- 
ing traffic  than  the  local  authorities  themselves? 
— The  police  are  the  authority  for  the  regulation 
of  traffic. 

10892.  Yes,  they  are  the  administrative  officers, 
but  I said  “ give  an  expression  of  opinion  ” on 
the  subject? — From  some  points  of  view  they 
obviously  are  the  best. 

10893.  {Mr.  Leaf-month)  : On  this  question  of 
co-ordination  of  railways  and  omnibuses,  Mr. 
Oliver,  I think  you  mentioned  that  your  munici- 
pality has  granted  licences  to  the  railway 
company  to  run  omnibuses  on  some  route  or  other 
since  they  got  their  special  powers  ? Yes. 

10894.  Did  you  do  that  as  a matter  of  course, 
because  it  was  the  railway  company  applying,  or 
had  you  considered  the  question  of  the  adequacy 
of  services  on  the  roads  prior  to  their  applica- 
tion ?— It  was  a matter  which  received  the  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  Licensing  Committee, 
and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ^ was 
desirable  that  effect  should  be  given  to  the  decision 
of  the  Legislature  embodied  in  the  railway  com- 
pany’s Act,  and  they  did  that  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  by  giving  additional  licences  on  certain 
routes  where  they  considered  that  the  traffic;  was 
sufficient  and  that  there  was  a growing  need  or 
an  omnibus  service. 
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10895.  I think  in  fact  that  in  the  recent  Bills 
before  Parliament  where  tramway  companies 
asked  for  monopoly  clauses,  omnibuses  run  by 
railway  companies  were  especially  excepted  from 
the  clause  ? — Omnibuses  run  by  railways  and  by 
certain  companies  in  some  cases  were  specially 
excluded. 

10896.  Just  a question  about  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  licence.  Am  I right  in  thinking 
that  your  view  is  that  those  conditions  are  really 
not  enforceable  at  the  present  moment  except 
by  non-renewal  of  the  licence  when  it  expires  1 — 
Excepting  in  so  far  as  any  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions involves  a breach  of  a condition  under 
the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act. 

10897.  I think  you  say  in  paragraph  14 — and 
we  have  had  this  before — that  the  Minister  of 
Transport  has  upheld  conditions  with  regard  to 
routes  and  fares  1 — Yes,  to  mitigate  street 
congestion. 

10898.  You  say,  “ The  imposition  of  such  con- 
ditions has  been  upheld  hy  the  Minister  of 
Transport  ” 1 — Yes. 

10899.  And  I think  we  have  also  been  told  that 
the  imposition  of  conditions  regarding  fares  has 
also  been  upheld  1 — ^Yes. 

10900.  Do  you  think  a breach  of  those  conditions 
entitles  the  authority  to  revoke  or  suspend  a 
licence? — It  is  a difficult  subject.  I think 
if  there  was  any  flagrant  breach  of  reasonable 
conditions  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  stop  the 
vehicle  from  running. 

10901.  What  you  desire  is  that  where  the  licence 
is  granted  the  Legislature  should  make  it  clear 
that  a breach  of  such  licence  would  involve  its 
revocation  or  suspension  ? — That  is  what  we  want. 

10902.  Now,  in  paragraph  18  you  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  protection  of  tramway  services, 
and  I think  you  said  that  in  Newcastle  the 
municipality  does  run  a tramway  service  ? — Yes, 
since  1900  or  thereabouts. 

10903.  Does  the  municipality  also  run  an  omni- 
bus service  on  the  same  route  ? — ^Yes,  it  runs  an 
omnibus  service.  Some  routes  are  on  the  same 
streets  as  the  trams. 

10904.  I am  asking  these  questions  because  I 
am  interested  to  know.  Is  it  your  experience 
that  the  public  really  demand  a service  by  omni- 
bus as  well  as  a service  by  tramway  where  there 
are  tramways  already  laid  down  ? — Yes,  on  some 
routes.  I can  give  you  one  instance  where  the 
Newcastle  Corporation  Tramways  run  to  thq 
adjoining  district  of  Gosforth.  It  is  an  urban 
district.  We  have  a very  frequent  tram  service 
there,  but  there  has  been  established  on  top  of  that 
an  express  obnibus  service  which  is  serving  the 
public.  I cannot  give  you  statistics,  but  I am 
told  it  is  growing  in  favour  at  lunch  time  and 
so  on,  although  there  is  an  additional  fare 
charged. 

10905.  My  point  was  this,  Mr.  Oliver,  that  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  give  a tramway 
absolute  protection  from  an  omnibus  service  ? — 
I do  not  think  you  can. 

10906.  The  public  will  demand  an  omnibus 
service  as  well  as  the  tramway  service? — Yes.  I 
think  the  increased  fare,  for  example,  does  not 
prevent  some  people  travelling  by  omnibus. 

10907.  Just  one  other  question  with  regard  to 
the  proposal  to  abolish  the  speed  limit.  Have 
you  considered  the  Clause — I forget  the  number 
of  it — in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  where  there 
is  a distinction  drawn  between  dangerous 
driving  and  careless  driving  ? — Clause  4 in  the 
Draft  Bill  deals  with  dangerous  driving,  and 
Clause  5 relates  to  careless  driving. 

10908.  What  is  your  view  about  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  careless  driving  and 


dangerous  driving  ? — I am  afraid  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  answer  that.  I have  not  given  it 
consideration. 

10909.  Has  the  Association  considered  it? — Not 
so  far  as  I am  aware. 

10910.  I understand  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
speak  regarding  the  question  of  the  licensing 
authorities? — No.  Mr.  Jerman  will  deal  with 
that. 

10911.  {Major  Salmon)  : Am  I correct  in  under- 
standing that  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  you 
would  like  to  see  it  made  compulsory  for  a 
licensing  authority  to  inspect  before  a licence  is 
granted  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

10912.  {Chairman)  : We  are  much  obliged  to 

you,  Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  Jerman,  I understand 
you  are  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Salisbury 
and  you  submit  the  Memorandum  which  we  have 
called  No.  39(a)  ? — {Mr.  J erman)  : That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  39  (a). 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHAIB  OF  THE 

Association  of  Municipai  Coepoeations 

IN  EEGAED  TO 

Licensing  Authoeitibs  in  Non-County  Boeoughs. 


Me.  Reginald  Heebeet  Jeeman,  Town  Clerk  of 
the  City  of  Salisbury,  wiU  say  : — 

1.  The  power  of  licensing  omnibuses  contained  in 
the  Town  Police  Clauses  Acts,  1847  and  1889,  is  now 
exercisable  by  virtue  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
by  the  councils  of  all  county  boroughs,  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts  and  of  such  rural 
districts  as  have  obtained  such  power  by  Order  of  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

2.  Under  Section  14  (3)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920, 
a right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  is  given 
where  a licensing  authority  refuse  to.  gi-ant  a licence  or 
grant  it  subject  to  conditions. 

3.  By  Clause  65  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  it 
is  proposed  that  the  licensing  authorities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  part  of  the  Act,  that  is  in  relation  to 
public  service  vehicles,  shall  be  the  councils  of  county 
boroughs,  non -county  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
having  a population  of  over  20,000  (1921  census), 
rural  districts  having  that  population  and  now  having 
licensing  powers,  any  borough,  urban  or  rural  district 
to  whom  the  Minister  of  Transport  gives  the  power, 
and,  as  respects  the  remainder  of  counties,  the  county 
councils. 

4.  The  Clause  follows  the  recommendations  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Licensing  and 
Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles  which  held  an 
exhaustive  enquiry  into  this  and  other  subjects  in 
connection  with  the  licensing  of  motor  vehicles.  The 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  strongly 
support  the  provisions  of  the  Clause  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  where  a borough  council  are  the  police 
authority  they  should  also  be  the  licensing  authority. 
The  effect  of  the  Clause  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  licensing  authorities  in  England  and  Wales 
from  1097  to  302,*  and  the  Association  submit  that 
this  is  a sufficiently  drastic  alteration.  The  Clause 
also  contams  a useful  provision  to  enable  a licensing 
authority  to  delegate  its  powers  and  has  useful  provi- 
sions to  meet  altering  circiunstances.  Small  authori- 
ties object  to  their  licensing  powers  being  taken  away, 
but  the  Association  regard  the  Clause  as  a fair  com- 
promise which  should  not  be  disturbed. 

5.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that  a 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensing  authori- 
ties should  be  made  because  of  the  motor  omnibus 
services  which  now  cover  long  distances,  but  it  is 
submitted  that  some  of  these  services  have  been  begun 
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in  consequence  of  the  desire  to  stake  out  claims  for 
omnibus  routes,  that  they  have  not  yet  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  base 
recommendations  on  a state  of  affairs  which  is 
unstable.  The  granting  of  powers  to  the  railway 
companies  may  have  the  effect  in  a few  years’  time  of 
restricting  motor  omnibus  services  to  comparatively 
short  distances. 

6.  The  Association  submit  that  it  is  desirable  as 
part  of  a well-considered  system  of  local  government 
that  the  same  Ihnit  of  size  of  a local  authority  should 
be  taken  for  the  conferring  of  powers  under  different 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  this  principle,  if  adhered  to, 
win  tend  to  efficiency.  In  this  connection  they  wish 
to  point  out  that  Section  32  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1929,  confers  on  urban  districts  with  a popula- 
tion of  over  20,000,  the  right  to  maintain  their  own 
county  roads. 

7.  There  are  apparently  two  alternatives  to 
Clause  55  of  the  Draft  Bill.  One  is  to  extend  the  area 
over  which  the  county  council  would  have  hcensing 
powers,  and  the  other  is  to  have  a separate  authority 
to  deal  with  the  hcensing  of  onmibuses  over  a large 
area.  Both  these  suggestions  are  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Association.  Large  powers  are  transferred  to 
county  councils  under  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929,  and  the  time  would  appear  to  be  particrdarly 
inopportune  to  experiment  further  by  transferring  to 
them  powers  of  hcensing  beyond  those  proposed 
to  be  transferred  by  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill. 
Non-cormty  boroughs  having  a poprdation  of  over 
20,000  are  usually  market  towns  or  industrial 
towns,  and  in  the  one  case  they  have  large  numbers  of 
omnibuses  bringing  in  people  to  markets  and  in  the 
other  the  omnibus  services  are  important  for  the 
carrying  of  workpeople  to  and  from  their  work.  Non- 
county boroughs  have  the  same  difficulties  of  deahng 
with  traffic  and  providing  suitable  stopping  places  as 
the  large  cities,  and  those  difficulties  are  increased 
because  of  narrow  roads,  and,  often,  the  lack  of  the 
open  spaces  that  are  to  be  foimd  in  large  towns.  It 
may  be  pouited  out  that  the  amount  of  traffic  in  a 
town  does  not  depend  on  that  population,  but  depends 
on  many  factors.  Some  smah  towns  have  a large 
amount  of  traffic  because  they  are  (i)  on  main  roads 
between  large  towns  ; (ii)  seaside  resorts  ; or  (iii) 
market  towns.  Motor  omnibus  services  are  compara- 
tively more  important  to  small  towns  than  to  large 
ones,  for,  in  many  small  towns,  there  are  no  tramway 
facilities.  For  these  reasons  it  is  important  that  the 
non-county  boroughs  mcluded  in  Clause  55  of  the  Bill 
should  retain  their  licensing  powers.  If  these  powers 
are  transferred  to  county  councils  or  to  an  area  com- 
mittee there  would  undoubtedly  be  continual  friction 
and  ill-feeling.  Neither  of  these  bodies  cordd  have  the 
local  knowledge  necessary  as  to  what  services  were 
required,  where  stopping  places  should  be  fixed,  or 
what  the  time-table  should  be,  and  any  such  hiter- 
ference  with  local  government  would  be  strongly 
resented.  Unless  the  licensing  areas  were  so  large 
as  to  be  unworkable  the  difficulty  of  services  which  run 
into  more  than  one  area  would  stdl  remain. 

8.  Some  non-county  boroughs  are  the  headquarters 
or  depots  of  motor  omnibus  companies,  which  operate 
over  wide  surrounding  areas.  Seaside  non-county 
boroughs  are  also  the  termini  for  many  important 
bus  services,  such,  for  example,  as  between  London 
and  the  south  coast  towns  ; and  numerous  char-a- 
bancs  ply  for  hire  in  the  boroughs,  and  to  places  of 
interest  adjoining. 

9.  The  town  councils,  as  the  licensing  authority, 
are  able  to  consider  the  whole  problem  in  relation  to 
time-tables  of  services  ; the  routes  to  be  observed  by 
incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  respectively ; the 
appointment  of  stands  and  stopping  places  in  the 
streets  ; and  the  appointment  of  parking  places  in 
the  streets. 

10.  At  jDresent  some  of  the  councils  of  these  boroughs 
arrange  such  matters  in  coimection  with  applications 
for  licences. 


11.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  county  councils 
were  made  the  licensing  authority  for  such  non- 
county  boroughs  as  these  the  results  would  be  chaotic, 
and  the  opportunity  of  making  such  arrangements 
with  apphcants  when  licences  are  apphed  for  would 
be  lost. 

13.  In  Worthing,  for  instance,  a non-county 
borough  in  Sussex,  licences  are  in  force  in  respect  of 
no  less  than  181  omnibuses  plying  for  hire  within  the 
borough,  and  during  the  summer  season  hundreds  of 
motor  omnibuses  and  thousands  of  private  cars  visit 
the  town  in  one  day. 

13.  At  present  an  omnibus  service  can  go  through 
a borough  so  long  as  there  is  no  plying  for  hire  within 
the  borough,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a town  should,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  liave  the  right  to  decide  whether 
the  proprietor  of  an  omnibus  service  should  have  the 
right  to  ply  for  hire  within  the  borough,  especially 
seeing  that  he  has  a right  of  appeal  under  Section  14 
(3)  of  the  Roads  Act,  1920,  against  a refusal  of  a 
licence. 

14.  Objection  is  raised  to  a local  authority  who 
own  tramways  or  motor  omnibuses  being  the  licensing 
authority.  It  is  submitted  that  no  evidence  has  been 
brought  before  the  Commission  that  the  power  has 
been  abused  ; on  the  contrary  the  financial  position  of 
municipal  tramways  shows  that  licences  have  been 
granted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  those  under- 
takings. The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Minister  of 
Transport  is  a sufficient  safeguard  against  any  such 
abuse.  Further,  this  objection,  for  what  it  is  worth, 
applies  less  to  the  non-county  boroughs  because  they 
do  not  usually  own  tramways  or  omnibuses. 

15.  It  is  submitted  that  co-ordination  can  be 
obtained,  where  necessary,  by  joint  advisory  com- 
mittees. Such  a committee  has  recently  been  formed 
at  Blackburn  for  an  area  comprising  a large  part  of 
Lancashire  and  a small  area  in  Yorkshire.  The  whole 
area  is  divided  into  six  districts,  and  representatives 
of  local  authorities  in  a district  meet  as  a district 
committee  to  consider  ajjplications  for  licences  within 
the  district  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
licensing  authorities  concerned.  The  district  com- 
mittees confer  where  an  application  affects  more  than 
one  district,  and  the  central  committee  may  consider 
applications  referred  to  them  by  a district  committee. 

16.  The  provision  contained  in  Clause  55  (1)  (d)  of 
the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  is  supported  to  enable 
smaller  local  authorities,  who  now  exercise  licensing 
powers,  to  continue  the  existing  co-ordination  schemes 
which  have  been  set  up  by  voluntary  area  committees. 

17.  It  is  further  submitted  that  omnibuses  should 
be  provided  with  some  mechanical  device  for  indi- 
cating to  following  traffic  intention  to  stop. 

18.  As  to  Clause  57  (3)  of  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  it  is  suggested  that  the  application  for  licences 
to  act  as  driver  or  conductor  should  be  made  to  the 
licensing  authority  mentioned  in  Clause  57  (2)  of 
the  Bill. 

19.  The  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  many  non-county  boroughs 
are  situate  a considerable  distance  from  the  county 
council  offices  and  police  headquarters.  If,  for 
example,  motor  drivers  are  required  to  pass  tests, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  tests  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  districts  where  the  drivers  live. 


10913.  {Chairman)  : The  City  of  Salisbury  is 

a non-county  borough  1 — That  is  so. 

10914.  You  wish  to  speak  about  licensing 
authorities  from  the  point  of  view  of  a non- 
county borough  ?— Yes,  and  I support  all  that 
Mr.  Oliver  has  said. 

10915.  In  fact,  I understand  that  both  the 
county  and  the  non-county  boroughs,  speaking 
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generally,  support  the  reduction  of  licensing 
authorities  proposed  in  Clause  55  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  1 — We  think  it  is  reasonable. 

10916.  You  think  it  a reasonable  proposition, 
with  the  qualification  you  have  already  men- 
tioned?— That  is  so.  If  I may,  I should  like  to 
make  one  point.  I know  of  no  non-county 
borough  which  does  not  exercise  its  licensing 
powers. 

10917.  The  authorities  ivho  do  not  exercise  their 
powers  are  therefore  presumably  urban  districts, 
or  rural  districts  which  have  had  licensing 
powers  conferred  upon  them  ? — Some  of  them  do 
not  exercise  them  at  the  moment  with  every  care. 

10918.  You  are  speaking  of  non-county 
boroughs? — No.  We  do  exercise  our  powers  as 
far  as  possible. 

10919.  You  say  you  all  exercise  them,  but  you 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  all  do  it  with 
sufficient  care? — When  they  have  the  encoura-ge- 
ment  of  proper  legislation  I think  they  will 
exercise  with  care.  The  policy  at  the  moment 
unfortunately  is  to  license  everything,  because 
the  law  is  so  chaotic. 

10920.  In  paragraph  5 of  your  Memorandum 
you  refer  to  a proposal  that  there  should  be  a 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensing 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  motor  omnibus 
services  now  cover  long  distances.  You  say  “ It 
is  submitted  that  some  of  these  services  have  been 
begun  in  consequence  of  the  desire  to  stake  out 
claims  for  omnibus  routes,  but  they  have  not  yet 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  base  recommendations  on  a state  of 
affairs  which  is  unstable  ”.  What  precisely  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? Do  you  think  that  these 
long-distance  omnibus  routes,  or  many  of  them, 
are  only  sort  of  “ tries-on  ” that  are  not  likely 
to  continue? — I do  not  think  that  a great  many 
of  them  are  business  successes.  The  number  of 
passengers  who  travel  by  some  of  these  long- 
distance routes  varies  enormously  as  between 
winter  and  summer.  In  the  summer  the  buses  are 
crowded,  but  in  the  winter  people  travel  by 
rail  and  not  by  the  long-distance  services,  and  we 
think  that  a great  many  of  them  are  what  one 
might  describe  as  freak  services. 

10921.  I suppose  you  have  some  means  of 
judging  that  at  Salisbury.  I imagine  that  you 
have  long-distance  services  to  London  from 
Plymouth,  for  example  ? — Hundreds  of  passenger 
vehicles  pass  through  Salisbury  weekly  in  all 
directions,  from  Bournemouth  to  Bristol,  from 
Oxford  to  Bournemouth,  from  London  to  Exeter, 
from  London  to  Plymouth — in  fact  there  is  a 
network  of  which  Salisbury  is  the  centre — and 
as  a rule  vehicles  stop  at  Salisbury  for  lunch. 
Lunch-time  is  about  the  most  important  period 
of  congestion. 

10922.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  Salisbury? — 
It  encourages  us  to  license  them. 

10923.  Your  view  is  that  some  of  these  services 
are  not  well  patronised? — Not  throughout  the 
year.  A railway  company  runs  its  services  with 
regularity,  but  one  rather  feels  that  the  patron- 
age given  to  some  of  these  services  is  not  uniform. 
We  have  one  service  that  starts  in  Salisbury  for 
London  throughout  the  year,  but  the  patronage  in 
the  winter  is  negligible.  In  the  summer  the 
vehicles  are  crowded. 

10924.  You  consider  that  any  argument  based 
upon  the  extension  of  these  long-distance  services 
is  likely  to  be  illusory  ? — ^We  think  so. 

10925.  In  paragraph  6 you  say  that  in  any 
licensing  scheme  the  delimitation  of  the  areas  of 
local  government  should  be  taken  into  account, 
but  does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  there  are  cases 
where  two  local  authorities,  say  two  counties,  are 
contiguous,  where  their  interests  are  mutually 


dependent,  and  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
that?  Take,  for  instance,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Newcastle  is  in  Northumberland,  while  Durham 
is  just  across  the  river.  I imagine  there  is  great 
community  of  interest  between  the  two.  I merely 
put  that  forward  as  an  example  of  the  difficulties 
that  do  arise,  and  no  doubt  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  be  similarly  affected? — We  do  not 
suffer  from  that  in  Wiltshire.  Our  boroughs  are 
very  far  apart. 

10926.  In  paragraph  7 of  your  Memorandum 
you  say  that  there  are  two  alternatives  to 
Clause  55  of  the  Draft  Bill,  one  being  to  extend 
the  area  over  which  the  county  council  would 
have  licensing  powers  ■,  that  is  to  say,  give  the 
licensing  to  the  county  council  ? — That  is  right. 

10927.  You  bring  forward  many  arguments 
against  that.  What  is  your  idea  then,  that  the 
county  area  should  be  taken  as  the  area,  and 
that  the  boroughs  within  the  county  should  be 
included  in  the  county  for  that  purpose? — No. 
We  favour  this  other  scheme  of  voluntary  area 
authorities.  We  do  not  favour  the  county  council 
being  given  any  additional  power.  We  are  being 
stripped  of  our  powers.  The  non-county 

boroughs  feel  very  jealous  of  the  powers  they 
have  so  well  exercised  over  so  many  years. 

10928.  When  you  say  that  the  county  council 
should  not  be  given  any  more  power,  you  approve 
of  the  proposal  in  Clause  55,  that  in  rural  dis- 
tricts where  there  is  no  licensing  authority  now 
the  county  council  should  be  the  licensing 
authority  ? — Certainly,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  gap. 

10929.  I understand  the  present  position  is  that 
whereas  there  is  a great  multiplicity  of  licensing 
authorities,  there  are  also  very  large  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  is  no  licensing  authority  at 
all  ? — Yes,  we  notice  that.  We  want  to  protect 
our  rights  to  look  after  our  interests  in  a 
borough. 

10930.  You  do  not  want  to  have  any  county 
authority  established  over  the  head  of  the 
borough? — No.  It  has  proved  unsatisfactory  in 
so  many  other  ways.  In  fact,  all  our  powers  are 
delegated  where  possible. 

10931.  You  say  there  are  two  alternatives,  one 
being  to  make  the  county  or  group  of  counties 
the  unit.  To  that  I understand  you  are  strongly 
opposed  ? — Yes. 

10932.  There  is  the  other  proposal  which  has 
been  made  in  evidence  before  us  by  many 
Witnesses,  that  having  regard  to  the  great 
growth  of  trade  and  the  great  need  of  co-ordina- 
tion of  traffic  of  various  kinds,  we  should  have 
large  traffic  areas  somewhat  similar,  though  not 
similar  in  every  respect,  to  what  is  called  the 
London  Traffic  Area,  where  there  is  only  one 
licensing  authority,  that  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Police  of  the  Metropolis.  Without  suggesting  that 
we  need  follow  that  particular  example  as  regards 
the  licensing  authority,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
country  should  be  divided  into  large  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  the  control  of  traffic  and  licensing. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — I have  read 
the  evidence  of  the  other  Witnesses  very  carefully 
on  the  subject. 

10933.  I very  much  want  to  know  the  view  of 
your  Association,  which  is  a very  important  body, 
on  those  proposals? — I have  read  the  evidenM  of 
the  other  Witnesses  and  the  Association  have 
considered  it,  and  what  we  feel  is  that  the  estab- 
lished practice  in  local  government  should  be 
followed.  If  you  can  get  a voluntary 

combination  of  local  authorities,  you  always 
get  better  service  than  you  do  from  an 
area  which  is  hidebound  by  being  composed 
of  certain  counties.  One  could  quote  examples. 
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I understand  that  you  have  had  the 
evidence  of  one  Advisory  Committee  before  you, 
that  in  North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham.* 
I have  been  carefully  into  the  reasons  of  the 
success  of  another  District  Advisory  Committee 
which  operates  in  the  Chorley  and  Burnley 
districts.  These  advisory- bodies  have  come  into 
operation  by  virtue  of  necessity,  and  the  result 
in  each  case  has  been  that  the  various  authorities 
have  been  able  to  retain  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  within  their  own  areas,  but  have  had,  by 
means  of  representatives — two  I think  in  the  case 
of  the  Burnley  district — from  each  authority 
meeting  at  times,  a body  to  whom  questions  of 
difficulty  can  be  referred  with  a view  to  co-opera- 
tion. We  think  that  if  it  were  approved  by  the 
Commission  that  these  advisory  committees 
should  be  set  up  throughout  the  country,  and  we 
feel  they  would  be  set  up,  it  would  be  far  better 
they  should  be  set  up  by  voluntary  combination 
than  by  force. 

10934.  Is  not  the  weakness  of  a voluntary  com- 
bination this,  that  any  one  licensing  authority 
can  refuse  to  come  in  or  follow  the  advice!  For 
example,  supposing  a voluntary  committee  says 
“ We  do  not  think  that  a licence  should  be 
granted  to  a particular  applicant  for  omnibuses, 
because  in  the  district  already  there  is  a sufficient 
service.”  Any  one  authority  could  stand  out, 
could  not  they! — Theoretically,  yes,  but  one  has, 
as  I say,  only  the  experience  of  these  two  bodies 
that  are  working  now,  and  in  those  cases  no 
authority  has  stood  out,  and,  judging  from  my 
own  comparatively  short  experience  in  a county, 
where  it  is  necessary  by  virtue  of  difficulty  to 
have  a body,  every  authority  always  joins  in. 
The  best  example  I can  quote,  I think,  is  the 
regional  town-planning  scheme.  Although 
the  regional  town-planning  scheme  was  not 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
in  practice  most  of  the  schemes  which  have  been 
successfully  operated  in  thq  country  are  regional 
schemes,  and  they  have  become  regional  schemes 
solely  because  the  various  authorities  have  com- 
bined. We  have  one  just  starting  at  _ Salisbury, 
and  each  authority  has  seen  that  it  is  wiser  to 
come  in,  even  if  they  do  sometimes  disagree,  than 
to  stand  out.  If  you  do  not  take  a population 
basis  for  representation,  and  make  the  representa- 
tion of  each  authority  equal,  you  get  a very  fair 
body  which  should  not  be  biased  towards  any 
particular  district. 

10935.  If  you  had  these  advisory  committees, 
should  they  follow  the  lines  of  local  government! 
Supposing  you  had  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  industrial  area,  obviously 
you  would  have  to  include  part  of  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham  !—(ilfr.  Oliver)-.  Yes.  1 have  not  given 
consideration  to  the  point,  but  it  might  ]probably 
be  even  that  the  area  of  the  North  Tyne-side  and 
■South  Tyne-side  regional  town-planning  areas 
would  be  a convenient  area. 

10936.  A convenient  area  does  not  necessarily 
follow  the  lines  of  local  government !— No. 

10937.  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  _ Mr. 
Jerman,  that  the  case  put  before  us  in  evidence 
included  Middlesbrough,  Darlington,  part  of 
North  Yorkshire,  and  part  of  South  Durham ! 
{Mr.  Jerman)  : I saw  that. 

10938.  It  was  both  sides  of  the  Tees! — Yes. 
Could  I hand  in  the  formation  of  the  Burnley 
and  Blackburn  district,  which  is  very  successfully 
working!  {Sanded  in.)  It  covers  an  area  of 
nine  poor  law  unions,  and  has  been  expanded  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a service  which  operates 
round  a central  point.  It  covers  all  what  one 
might  term  local  services. 
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10939.  In  your  Memorandum  you  speak  of  an 
advisory  committee  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Blackburn,  which  you  say  comprises  a large  part 
of  Lancashire  and  a small  part  of  Yorkshire — 
which  rather  contradicts  your  previous  para- 
graph saying  you  always  follow  the  lines  of  local 
government  demarcation  ? — That  was  Mr. 

Oliver’s  reply.  They  are  all,  of  course,  local 
government  authorities  within  it,  but  they  are 
not  administrative  counties.  It  has  adapted 
itself  to  what  I call  the  area  of  local  services. 

10940.  You  have  taken  all  the  boroughs,  and  you 
cut  out  the  counties ! — You  alter  them  a little,  at 
any  rate. 

10941.  You  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
voluntary  body  would  be  better  than  a compulsory 
body ! — Much,  and,  as  I say,  the  question  of 
regional  town-planning  schemes  confirms  that 
view  in  our  opinion. 

10942.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  size  these 
areas  should  be ! The  areas  that  have  so  far  been 
referred  to  before  us  have  been  small.  Darlington, 
Middlesbrough  and  the  adjoining  country  on 
either  side  of  the  Tees  is  a comparatively  small 
area.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  what^  is 
really  required  are  big  areas ! — The  trouble  with 
big  areas  is  that  you  lose  the  local  interest.  The 
Blackburn  area  is  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  that  has  worked  very  well  because^  it 
meets  all  the  local  difficulties.  _ I can  quite 
imagine  that  in  Wiltshire  the  advisory  committee 
would  be  very  much  larger  because  of  the  big 
agricultural  district  which  comes  between  us  and 
other  boroughs. 

10943.  I have  here  a map,  that  was  put  in  by 
one  of  the  Witnesses,*  which  divides  England  and 
Wales  into  about  ten  areas,  but  you  suggest_  a 
very  much  smaller  area ! — It  is  a thing  which  will 
have  to  be  very  carefully  reviewed.  I am  sure 
that  the  Association  would  be  willing  to  assist 
the  Commission  in  dealing  with  it.  I can  quite 
imagine  a considerably  larger  number  of  areas 
than  ten  or  twelve. 

10944.  These  authorities,  being  only  advisory, 
would  have  no  licensing  powers! — No.  That  is 
for  the  local  authorities  who  have  licensing 
powers  under  the  Acts. 

10945.  Each  local  authority  would  be  the 
licensing  authority ! — Yes. 

10946.  In  fact,  you  would  first  of  all  reduce  the 
number  of  licensing  authorities  as  proposed  in 
Clause  55 ! — ^Yes,  to  300  odd. 

10947.  Then  you  would  put  something  into  the 
measure  allowing  the  formation  of  these  advisory 
committees ! — Yes. 

10948.  But  they  would  be  merely  advisory. 
They  would  advise  that  an  additional  service,  for 
example,  was  not  required,  or^  that  there  was 
wasteful  competition  on  a particular  road,  and 
so  on.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  power  they 
would  have!  Is  that  your_  proposal !— Yes.  _We 
think  it  embraces  the  principles  of  co-ordination. 

10949.  You  would  only  have  them  in  certain 
districts.  I suppose  there  would  be  large  rural 
areas  where  there  would  be  no  advisory  com- 
mittee at  all ! — They  would  come  into  the  area 
in  practice,  but  they  would  only  have  two  repre- 
sentatives, if  that  were  the  number.  We  do  not 
agree  with  population  as  a basis  of  representa- 
tion. 

10950.  Take  a district  where  there  are  a large 
number  of  boroughs  or  urban  districts,  for 
example  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  or  paits 
of  Lancashire,  or  South  Wales.  What  sort  of 
representation  would  you  suggest ! If  you  had 

* Howley  (Q.  5234,  page  375). 
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a great  many  local  authorities  you  might  get  a 
very  unwieldy  body  ? — One  does  not  quite  know 
what  the  operation  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
is  going  to  be  in  the  question  of  the  merging  of 
bodies,  but  that  is  not  a subject  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  considered  yet. 

10951.  You  have  not  considered  it  ? — Not  at  all. 
If  the  principle  were  approved,  I am  quite 
certain  the  Association  would  produce  a properly 
thought-out  scheme. 

10952.  In  the  case  of  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  certain  authorities  combined 
together  to  return  representatives.  Would  that 
be  a principle  of  which  you  would  approve  1 — 
Yes.  It  has  worked  very  well. 

10953.  That  should  be  in  order  to  avoid  making 
the  authority  unwieldy  ? — That  is  right. 

10954.  You  would  retain  for  each  authority  its 
full  licensing  powers  ? — Most  certainly. 

10955.  The  licensing  of  the  vehicle  and  of  the 
driver  1 — Yes,  and  the  conductor. 

10956.  And  full  control  of  the  routes  and 
stopping  places  within  their  area  ? — Yes. 

10957.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  say  on  that  point  1 — It  is  a thing  we  have 
considered  carefully,  and  we  are  certain  that  the 
voluntary  system  will  be  more  satisfactory, 
properly  organised,  perhaps  through  the  Associa- 
tion, than  a compulsory  system. 

10958.  Coming  to  other  points,  you  entirely 
support  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Oliver 
with  regard  to  the  difficulties  arising  as  to  the 
uncertainty  about  the  law  relating  to  plying  for 
hire  1 — ^We  support  the  provisions  of  the  Draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill  there. 

10959.  You  also  want  much  more  severe  penal- 
ties for  people  who  drive  and  continue  to  drive 
unlicensed  buses  1 — The  present  state  of  affairs  is 
most  unsatisfactory. 

10960.  Are  you  troubled  with  that  at  Salisbury  ? 
— Yes,  we  are.  Salisbury  is  the  centre  of  a very 
wide  area;  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
shopping  and  distributive  centre  of  a wide  area, 
and  we  are  packed  out  with  these  unlicensed 
vehicles  that  come  in  with  the  return  tickets  that 
Mr.  Oliver  referred  to. 

10961.  Absolutely  unlicensed? — Yes. 

10962.  You  have  not  prosecuted  any  of  them 
62  times,  have  you  ? — No,  our  policy  has  been 
rather  that  of  the  open  door.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  prosecution  of  an  unlicensed  vehicle  cuts 
both  ways.  We  shall  be  happier  when  things  are 
put  on  a proper  basis. 

10963.  According  to  paragraph  17  of  your 
Memorandum,  you  think  that  all  omnibuses 
should  have  some  mechanical  device  for  indi- 
cating to  following  traffic  intention  to  stop  ? Is 
that  so  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  essential  that  these  very 
wide  buses,  which  fill  up  such  a lot  of  space  in 
the  street  and  which  have  strong  four-wheel 
brakes,  should  give  some  indication. 

10964.  Ought  not  the  same  thing  to  apply  to 
tramcars  ? I have  often  noticed  tramcars  stop 
without  the  slightest  indication  ? — I have,  too, 
but  we  have  not  considered  that. 

10965.  Have  you  tramways  of  your  own  in 
Salisbury? — No,  I am  glad  to  say,  owing  to  our 
narrow  and  congested  streets. 

10966.  Do  your  tramcar  drivers  in  Newcastle 
indicate  when  they  are  going  to  stop,  Mr.  Oliver  ? 
— (Mr.  Oliver)  : The  device  has  been  introduced 

on  some  of  our  trams — I do  not  know  whether  it 
is  on  all  of  them — of  a red  indicator  at  the  rear 
which  lights  up  as  they  slow  down. 


10967.  It  is  a common  complaint,  I think,  on 
the  part  of  motorists,  that  tramcars  do  pull  up- 
without  giving  any  indication— (il/r.  Jervian) ; 
We  support  that. 

10968.  Is  there  any  point  you  would  like  to. 
bring  before  us,  Mr.  Jerman?— Only  to  draw 
attention  to  paragraph  19.  Salisbury  is  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  it  is  30  miles  from  the 
county  council  offices  at  Trowbridge.  When  you 
are  such  a long  way  away  it  creates  such  great 
difficulty  in  getting  things  done,  that  we  feel  it  is 
a special  argument  for  having  these  advisory 
committees  as  against  the  county  council 
authority. 

10969.  {Lord  N orthampton) : I do  not  quite 
understand  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  5, 
where  you  speak  of  the  result  of  the  powers 
granted  to  railway  companies.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? — As  I said,  we  think  that  there 
are  a great  many  of  these  long-distance  services 
of  motor  coaches  which  are  working  what  I am 
going  to  call  “ joy  services.”  They  do  not  run 
with  equal  support  in  both  winter  and  summer, 
and  we  think  that  when  co-ordination  is  properly 
arrived  at  the  omnibus  will  be  used  for  local 
traffic  and  for  linking  up  places  which  are  not 
served  by  the  railway,  while  the  railway  will 
exercise  its  proper  function  as  the  only  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  long-distance  passenger 
traffic.  That  is  our  opinion. 

10970.  But  what  powers  granted  to  railways  do 
you  refer  to — the  powers  of  running  omnibuses  ? 
— Yes.  One  has  noticed  the  arrangements  between 
the  railways  and  omnibus  companies  recently,, 
which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  competition. 

10971.  What  arrangements  do  you  refer  to  ? 
Railway  companies  have  tried  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  to  cut  out  long-distance  omnibus 
services  ? — I understand  they  are  obtaining 
interests  in  omnibus  companies  that  serve  the 
intermediate  points,  and  obviously  by  co-ordina- 
tion they  will  cut  out  wasteful  competition. 

10972.  On  the  question  of  the  licensing  powers 
of  local  authorities,  would  it  satisfy  local 
authorities  if  their  licensing  powers  were 
restricted  to  traffic  plying  for  hire  within  their 
own  area  ? — That  is  a very  controversial  point 
on  which  Mr.  Oliver  and  myself  do  not  agree. 
We  agree  with  the  alternative  to  “ plying  for 
hire  ” contained  in  the  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  . . . 

10973.  I am  using  the  expression  “ plying  for 
hire”  in  its  new  meaning? — ^We  agree  with 
Clause  50  (a)  of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

10974.  It  seems  to  me  for  the  purposes  of 
co-ordination  it  might  be  a good  thing  if  much 
larger  areas  than  that  should  have  licensing 
powers  for  through  traffic,  but  perhaps  local 
authorities  might  be  satisfied  if  their  powers  were 
restricted  to  traffic  for  passengers  within  their 
own  boundaries  ? — The  Association  think  that 
we  ought  to  retain  the  whole  of  our  powers 
as  regards  long-distance  traffic.  We  do  not  agree 
that  there  should  be  an  authority  for  licensing 
long-distance  traffic ; we  think  that  the  long- 
distance bus  should  be  licensed  in  the  town  it 
originates  from  and  should  be  backed  in  the. 
boroughs  it  passes  through. 

10975.  By  every  local  authority  it  passes 
through  ? — Yes,  in  the  form  Mr.  Oliver  stated, 
and  the  licensing  areas  as  well  as  boroughs — 
there  would  be  only  300  in  the  whole  country. 

10976.  Now  there  are  certain  contract  carriages, 
which  are  really  char-a-bancs,  which  go  along: 
different  routes  every  day.  Would  they  require 
any  licence  at  all  or  will  they  go  on  any  road  .or 
route? — They  are  motor  cars.  They  are  big  ones. 
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Jbut  we  rather  feel  there  are  limits  to  control, 
and  a char-a-banc  of  that  type  is  really  a large 
motor  car. 

10977.  They  would  not  require  a road  licence  at 
all  2— No. 

10978.  {Major  Astor) : You  say  long-distance 
motor  cars  should  be  licensed  in  a town  ? — Yes. 

10979.  Would  you  allow  them  to  pick  up  at  inter- 
mediate stations  ? — It  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
if  they  are  licensed.  For  instance,  I think  every 
bus  which  passes  through  Salisbury  is  in  fact 
licensed  at  the  moment.  They  pick  up  and  set 
down.  It  is  licensed  by  the  local  authority. 
They  carry  a small  number  on  the  back.  We 
have  our  own  local  regulations.  We  usually  see 
the  proprietors  personally,  through  the  Watch 
Committee,  and  they  always  agree  to  the 
regulations  we  make. 

10980.  In  paragraph  7 you  say  “ If  these 
powers  are  transferred  to  county  councils  or  to 
an  area  committee  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
continual  friction  and  ill-feeling.  Neither  of 
these  bodies  could  have  the  local  knowledge 
necessary  as  to  what  services  were  required  — 
We  feel  that  the  officials  who  would  be  appointed 
in  the  big  area  would  not  have  the  sympathy 
which  exists  amongst  the  members  of  a voluntary 
■organisation. 

10981.  Would  not  they  have  representatives  of 
the  smaller  authorities  with  them  ? — Yes,  but  at 
present  in  the  Darlington  case  the  working  is 
done  efficiently  by  the  local  authorities  themselves 
without  other  officials,  and  there  is  a friendly 
feeling  amongst  the  officials  which  counts  for 
■efficiency. 

10982.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Mr.  Jerman,  you 

agree  with  the  limit  of  20,000  mentioned  in  the 
Bill? — Yes,  subject  to  slight  alteration,  that  is 
■either  the  1921  census  or  the  present  estimate. 

10983.  The  smaller  places,  even  though  they 
have  police  forces,  are  to  have  their  powers  taken 
away? — No,  Sir.  I agree  with  Mr.  Oliver’s 
evidence  on  that  matter  that  where  the  local 
■authority  is  the  police  authority  they  should 
retain  their  licensing  powers,  because  we  thought 
the  Minister  of  Transport  would  always  exercise 
his  discretion  if  they  had  done  their  work 
efficiently. 

10984.  I should  like  to  leave  the  question  of 
licensing  to  go  to  the  question  of  co-ordination 
and  so  on.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  us 
with  regard  to  co-ordination  of  the  transport 
services,  and  one  of  them  has  been  that  an  ad  hoc 
body  should  be  constituted  with  representatives 
of  all  the  operators  and  the  local  authorities  in 
the  district  with  power  to  compel  the  inaugura- 
tion or  continuation  of  services.  You  have  seen 
that  suggestion  in  the  evidence  1 — (Mr.  Oliver') : 
Yes. 

10985.  How  do  you  regard  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  local  authority  owning  a tramway 
undertaking  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  a desirable 
proposition  at  all. 

10986.  Have  you  seen  the  other  suggestion  that 
was  made  to  us  that  nothing  need  be  suggested 
on  this  question  of  co-ordination,  but  that  if  it 
be  left  alone  the  railway  companies  and  local 
authorities  would  solve  it  for  themselves  ? Do  you 
approve  of  that  suggestion  ? — I think  it  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sir.  I think  that  if  effect  is 
given  to  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Jerman  has  given 
with  regard  to  a voluntary  association  for 
licensing — and  I am  only  talking  about 
licensing  ... 

10987.  I am  talking  about  co-ordination.  That 
is  what  I am  asking  you  to  apply  your  mind  to. 
— I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  devise  a 
satisfactory  system  enforcing  co-ordination. 

<34491  M) 


10988.  Your  Association  has  not  considered  the 
question  fully? — No.  We  came  here  to  speak 
about  licensing  principally. 

10989.  (Major  Salmon)  : You  do  think  it  is 

necessary  to  have  an  advisory  committee  ? — 
(Mr.  Jerman)-.  Yes. 

10990.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — It  solves  a lot 
of  little  points,  and  very  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  regional  town-planning  scheme,  it  is  possible 
by  getting  several  heads  together  to  work  out  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  our  own  local  problems 
without  going  into  correspondence  that  some- 
times becomes  acrimonious.  Little  points  of 
difficulty  can  be  settled  locally  in  a friendly 
manner  in  that  way  better  than  by  corres- 
pondence. 

10991.  You  feel  you  can  get  at  the  root  of  the 
thing  by  personal  contact  ? — That  is  so. 

10992.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  why  cannot  you 
widen  that  position  ? Do  you  think  the  distance 
is  going  to  make  all  the  difference  ? — Do  you 
mean  with  regard  to  making  a bigger  area  ? 

10993.  Yes. — I think  if  the  local  authorities 
are  left  to  themselves,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Association,  to  form 
these  advisory  committees — I only  know  of  two 
of  them  that  are  working  satisfactorily — they  will 
expand  themselves  to  work  the  area,  but  I 
thought  there  would  be  a larger  number  than 
ten,  as  was  suggested. 

10994.  You  seem  to  attach  an  enormous  import- 
ance as  between  compelling  a joint  board  and 
doing  it  of  your  own  volition  ? — I think  the 
history  of  local  government  in  England  has  been 
satisfactory  so  far  because  of  the  voluntary  way 
in  which  people  have  joined  together  to  meet  an 
obvious  necessity,  and  I am  sure  a body  like  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Association  would 
advise  a member  to  meet  in  this  kind  of  way,  and 
I think  they  would  do  it  better  that  way  than 
if  forced  by  legislation.  It  gives  more  elasticity. 

10995.  I would  call  your  attention  to  the  pious 
hope  that  is  expressed  in  Scotland,  where  they 
have  a voluntary  joint  advisory  committee.  I 
notice  that  there  were  two  places — Airdrie  and 
Coatbridge — which  stood  out.*  Those  two 
particular  burghs  stood  out;  they  wanted  to  keep 
their  own  machinery  self-contained.  Now  that 
may  occur  to  a large  extent  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  might  prevent  the  thing  being 
a success  ? — Quite.  Of  course  what  we  rather 
feel  is  that  each  licensing  authority — and  there 
will  be  only  300  instead  of  over  1,000— will  retain 
the  _ whole  of  their  licensing  powers,  so  the 
advisory  committees  will  only  have  to  deal  with 
the  little  problems,  and  I think  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  small  authority  to  join  in. 

10996.  You  want  the  advisory  committee  merely 
to  advise  on  what  ? — On  little  points  of  trouble. 

10997.  Such  as  what? — What  is  a reasonable 
number  of  services  for  the  requirements  of  any 
particular  route.  It  is  a point  Mr.  Oliver 
mentioned,  a little  point  with  regard  to  one 
operator  being  allowed  on  a particular  route. 
The  question  of  whether  that  operator,  if  he 
went  over  a certain  area,  would  give  a satis- 
factory service  to  many  authorities  or  only  to 
one. 

10998.  I understood  the  licensing  was  to  be  done 
by  the  local  authority  ? — It  would  be. 

10999.  But  after  the  licence  was  granted  you 
were  suggesting  setting  up  a committee  to  act 
as  adviser  to  a number  of  licensing  authorities  ? — 
That  is  so.  These  licences  are  renewed  annually, 
so  one  has  to  review  instances  as  they  arise 
through  the  year. 

* Q.  9453,  page  587. 
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11000.  So  that  you  would  always  be  twelve 
months  behind  in  your  scheme  1 — The  advice 
would  be  given  before  the  licence  was  granted, 
and  would  be  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past 
year. 

11001.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  any  control  or  co-ordination  of  local 
road  traffic,  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  through  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  the  licensing  authorities  1 
You  admit  that? — Yes,  they  would  retain  the 
whole  of  their  powers. 

11002.  If  you  are  going  to  take  a big  view  of 
control  it  would  be  necessary  to  delegate  that 
power  to  a central  authority  for  granting 
licences? — No,  Sir. 

11003.  That  is  where  you  join  issue? — -Yes.  We 
think  that  the  licensing  of  the  country  is  carried 
out  satisfactorily  as  it  is,  and  will  be  more  so 
with  reduced  authorities. 

11004.  Would  this  be  a practical  proposition? 
Supposing  you  had  this  large  obligatory 
authority  and  they  had  the  power  of  licensing, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  machinery,  having  settled 
general  principles,  they  delegated  certain  powers 


to  local  authorities  to  grant  licences,  would  that 
meet  your  point  in  any  way? — As  I say,  the 
Association  have  considered  that  point,  and  we 
are  very  keen  on  a voluntary  advisory  committee. 

11005.  And  also  on  retaining  within  your  own 
hands  the  full  licensing  powers  as  prescribed  in 
the  Clause  in  the  Draft  Bill.  You  do  not  want 
to  go  any  further  ? — No.  They  have  not  expressed 
views  upon  that. 

11006.  You  are  not  expressing  your  personal 
opinion,  but  you  are  expressing  the  considered 
opinion  of  your  Association,  and  that  is  backed 
up  by  Mr.  Oliver  ? — I support  every  word  he  has 
said. 

11007.  And  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
other  satisfactory  means  of  handling  it  ? — I am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  the  voluntary 
body  will  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

11008.  You  made  a true  observation  when  you 
said  you  were  very  jealous  of  your  power  and 
you  do  not  like  losing  any  of  it  ? — That  is  so. 

{Chairman)  : I wish  to  express  our  indebtedness 
to  you  both  for  your  evidence. 


{The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 

{The  Commission  adjourned  for  a short  time.) 


Me.  Heebeet  Aethue  Peitohaed,  called  and  examined. 


11009.  {Chairman)  : Mr.  Pritchard,  I think  you 
are  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Leicester,  and 
you  are  speaking  here  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  ? — I am. 

11010.  You  are  speaking  on  one  point  only— 
the  question  of  compulsory  insurance  of  motor 
vehicles  against  third-party  risks — and  you  have 
submitted  a Memorandum  to  us,  which  we  have 
called  Memorandum  No.  39(b)  ? — Yes.  I am 
appearing  on  that  particular  point  for  a par- 
ticular reason.  I have  personally  taken  a very 
active  interest  in  this  subject  for  about  five  or 
six  years,  and  it  was  I who  initiated  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  Association  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  by  them.  The  resolution  which  is  set 
out  in  my  Memorandum  was  originally  moved  by 
me,  and  the  Association  have  asked  me,  as  a 
member  of  the  Law  Committee,  to  give  evidence 
on  their  behalf. 

Memo.  No.  39  (b) 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALB  OB  THE 

Association  ob  MuNiciPAn  Coepoeations 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OB 

Motoe  Insueancb. 


Me,  Heebeet  Aethue  Peitohaed,  will  say  : — 

1.  I am  and  have  been  for  the  past  twenty-one  years 
Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Leicester,  and  have  taken 
great  interest  in  the  question  of  insurance  of  motor 
vehicles. 

3.  On  the  18th  May,  1928,  I submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions the  following  resolution  : — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association  every 
owner  of  a motor  vehicle  should  be  required  to 
effect  an  insurance  against  third-party  risks  ; 
that  the  policy  of  insurance  should  be  required  to 
cover  all  damage  which  may  be  found  to  attach 
to  the  owner  at  common  law  and  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a policy  of  insurance  shall  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  owner  obtaining  a 
licence  for  the  vehicle  ; that  the  Minister  of 


Transport  should  be  empowered  to  make  regula- 
tions whereby  the  licensing  authorities  can 
readily  and  practicably  ascertain  that  every 
applicant  for  a licence  is  properly  and  fully 
insured  and  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  the 
Home  Secretary  and  to  the  Minister  of  Health.” 

3.  The  subject-matter  of  this  resolution  was 
considered  by  the  Police  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Association  itself  who,  on  the 
30th  November,  1928,  approved  it. 

4.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  persons 
injured  by  motor  vehicles  are  imable  to  obtain 
compensation  owing  to  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  not 
being  able  to  pay  it  and  not  being  insured.  The  Police 
Committee  were  imable  to  obtain,  nor  does  it  seem 
possible  to  obtain,  any  definite  record  of  the  number 
of  these  cases,  but  there  is  a general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify 
legislation. 

5.  The  Association  in  approvmg  the  report  expressed 
the  opinion  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  use  a 
motor  vehicle  on  a public  highway  unless  he  is  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  all  damage  which  may  be  caused 
owing  to  his  negligence,  and  it  does  not  appear  how 
this  can  be  secured  unless  in  every  case  the  owner 
of  the  vehicle  is  insured.  The  subject-matter  may  be 
conveniently  dealt  with  under  several  heads,  viz.  : — 

First,  the  present  position  : — ^In  the  absence  of  a 
statutory  requirement  no  one  is  compelled  to  insure, 
and  the  inducement  to  insure  is  not  to  protect  persons 
injured,  but  to  secure  to  the  insurer  an  indemnity  for 
the  responsibilities  which  may  be  attached  to  hun  in. 
consequence  of  the  occurrence.  It  thus  follows  that 
if  the  owner  of  a oar  fails  to  insure,  the  persons  injui’ed. 
are  thrown  back  upon  his  fhiancial  ability  to  meet  the 
consequences  of  his  own  acts,  neglect  or  default.  If 
he  is  a person  of  no  substance,  they  are  without 
remedy.  Furthermore,  as  the  law  stands  to-day,  the 
moneys  received  under  a policy,  even  if  he  does  insure, 
are  the  property  of  the  insurer,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
subsequent  bankruptcy,  form  part  of  his  estate,  and 
the  persons  actually  injured  will  merely  become 
creditors  to  the  extent  of  any  judgment  for  damages 
they  might  obtain  against  his  estate,  in  common  with 
any  other  creditors.  This  position  is  emphasised  in  the 
case  of  re  Harrington  Motor  Co.  Ltd.  ex  parte  Chaplin- 
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[1928],  1 Ch.  105,  wherein  the  court  of  appeal  affirmed 
Mr.  Justice  Eve,  and  held  that  a person  who  had 
recovered  judgment  for  damages  and  costs  in  respect 
of  personal  injuries — ^the  defendant  company  having 
gone  into  liquidation  after  judgment  and  before 
execution,  and  the  insurance  company  having  paid 
the  amount  of  the  damages  and  costs  to  rhe  liquidator 
— ^had  no  right  at  law  or  in  equity  either  against  the 
insurance  company  or  the  liquidator  to  require  the 
money  so  paid  to  be  handed  over  to  him,  but  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  general  assets  of  the  company. 

6.  It  would  not  appear  to  be  impracticable  to 
obtain  legislation  to  the  effect  that  such  damages 
should  be  earmarked  for  the  purpose  to  which  they 
ought  equitably  to  be  applied,  and  there  is  a precedent 
for  this  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

7.  The  second  point  which  will  come  under  con- 
sideration is  the  possible  objections  to  such  a course. 
These  objections  are  outlined  in  the  report  of  the 
Pohce  Committee  and  resolve  themselves  into  the 
following  heads  : — 

(i)  That  it  involves  an  undue  interference  with  the 

liberty  of  the  subject. 

8.  To  this  it  may  be  observed  that  the  subject 
cannot  surely  claim  the  right  to  operate  a dangerous 
machine  upon  a public  highway  to  the  detriment  of 
third  persons,  when  he  is  not  in  a position  to  meet  the 
consequences  of  his  own  neglect  or  default.  Surely 
it  is  a legal  maxim  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas, 
and  to  assert  that  a reasonable  financial  protection 
should  be  a necessary  condition  to  the  user  of  the 
public  highways  by  dangerous  vehicles,  cannot  be 
said  to  come  within  undue  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject. 

(ii)  That  many  owners  of  motor  vehicles  would 

be  unable  to  insure  because  they  cannot 
afford  it. 

9.  This  wordd  appear  to  be  a strong  argument  in 
support  of  the  suggestion  that  insurance  should  be 
compulsory.  If  it  is  admitted  that  many  people  are 
unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  insuring  their  vehicles 
against  third-party  risks,  it  can  hardly  be  argued 
that  they  are  entitled  to  use  them. 

(iii)  That  in  some  cases  where  a driver  has  had 

several  accidents  insurance  companies  de- 
cline to  insure  him. 

10.  This  again  would  appear  to  be  a strong  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  proposal,  but  I am  informed 
that  it  is  true  that  there  are  some  drivers  who  cannot 
get  insured,  and  it  would  seem  desirable  that  if  they 
are  so  dangerous,  it  would  be  a useful  thing  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  if  they  were  prevented  from 
operating  a vehicle.  It  might  also  prove  an  effective 
means  to  induce  drivers  to  be  careful,  and  so  avoid 
the  obvious  consequences. 

(iv)  That  the  driver  of  a vehicle  who  is  fidly 

insured  is  likely  to  be  less  carefid  than 
one  who  is  not. 

11.  This  seems  to  be  purely  a question  of  opinion, 
and  there  seems  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  vast 
niunber  of  motorists  who  are  iusured  xmder  an  open 
policy  are  any  less  careful  in  their  operations  than 
others  ; in  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  a good  reason 
why  they  should  endeavour  to  maintain  a clear 
record,  and  in  view  of  the  contingency  in  paragraph 
(iii)  they  would  be  hardly  likely  to  incur  uimecessary 
risks.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  substance  in 
this  objection. 

(v)  The  last  objection  submitted  is  to  the  effect 

that  insurance  companies  already  charge 
heavy  premiums  and  might  increase  them  if 
the  obligation  to  insure  were  imposed  upon 
all  motor  cars. 

12.  This  is  a matter  which  would  have  to  adjust 
itself.  Motorists  are  well  organised  to-day,  and  could 


surely  protect  themselves.  Moreover,  the  insurance 
companies  are  business  people,  and  the  levying  of 
the  premium  would  naturally  resolve  itself  into  the 
actual  cost  and  the  risk  involved. 

13.  Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  administration. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  for  the  registration  au- 
thority to  examine  and  satisfy  themselves  upon  the 
protection  afforded  by  policies  of  assurance  taken 
out  by  applicants  for  licences  for  motor  vehicles  would 
be  a stupendous  task  and  quite  impracticable.  This 
is  so.  To  suggest  that  the  staff  of  the  registration 
officer  could  examine  the  policies  of  assurance  of  the 
thousands  of  applications  they  have  to  deal  -with  in 
a year  would  be  quixotic,  and  the  following  suggestions 
for  meeting  the  difficulty  are  worthy  of  consider- 
ation : — 

(i)  That  insurance  companies  dealing  with 
this  class  of  business  should  be  asked  to  submit 
a type  of  policy  for  open  insurance,  that  is  to  say, 
insurance  which  would  place  them  in  the  same 
position  of  responsibility  as  the  insurer  himself 
would  be  in  the  event  of  an  action  at  law. 

(ii)  That  such  a policy  should  be  earmarked 
as  of  a particular  class,  and  be  capable  of  opera- 
tion for  similar  periods  to  those  obtaining  in 
regard  to  a licence  of  the  insured  vehicle. 

(iii)  That  a receipt  for  a premium  in  re.spect 
of  such  a pohcy  of  insurance  upon  a particular 
car  should  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  registration 
authority,  and  that  on  production  of  such  a 
receipt  a licence  should  be  issued  for  the  appro- 
priate period.  Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  of 
such  insurance  should  be  equal  to  the  licence  in 
respect  of  the  vehicle. 

(iv)  That  the  policy  should  also  cover  accidents 
to  the  vehicle  when  driven  by  the  authorised 
agent  or  by  others  -with  the  permission  of  the 
owner. 

14.  Under  the  existing  law,  if  the  owner  of  a motor 
vehicle  who  is  insured  becomes  hable  to  a third  party 
and  is  subsequently  declared  bankrujDt,  the  party 
injured  has  no  claim  to  the  money  paid  under  the 
insurance  pohcy,  which  would  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt’s  estate  and  appropriated  to 
his  creditors.  This,  it  is  suggested,  is  clearly  unjust, 
and  the  Association  of  Municipal  OorxDoratioiis  are 
of  opinion  that  in  the  event  of  a Bill  being  introduced 
to  render  insurance  obligatory,  a provision  should  be 
added  providing  for  the  parties  injured  being  paid 
directly  by  the  insurance  company. 


11011.  {Chairman)  : The  resolution  in  para- 

graph 2 of  your  Memorandum  which  you  moved 
was  carried,  first  of  all,  by  the  Police  Committee 
and  then  by  the  Association  itself  ? — Yes.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Police  Committee,  who  considered 
it  and  endorsed  it  entirely,  after  which  it  was 
approved  by  the  Association. 

11012.  As  you  say  in  paragraph  4,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  serious  damage  is  often  done  by 
motorists  through  their  negligence,  that  they 
are  held  to  be  responsible,  and  after,  it  may  be, 
damages  have  been  awarded  against  them,  they 
cannot  pay? — That  is  so.  I have  endeavoured, 
not  with  very  great  success,  to  obtain  some- 
records,  but  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I 
communicated  with  the  Registrar  of  the  County 
Court  in  my  own  town,  who  said  he  had  many 
instances.  He  gives  me  a list  of  twelve  cases 
dating  from  1926  to  the  present  day  in  which 
judgment  has  been  awarded  in  his  own  Court, 
and  they  have  been  unable  to  recover  in 
consequence  of  lack  of  insurance. 

11013.  I suppose  there  may  be  other  cases  where- 
it  has  been  thought  useless  to  commence  proceed- 
ings because  it  was  known  that  the  man  could 
not  pay  ? — I have  one  in  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, a very  cogent  one.  In  my  office  I had  a 
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most  capable  conveyancing  assistant,  60  years  of 
age.  He  was  walking  on  a quiet  road,  was  over- 
taken by  a motor-cyclist,  knocked  down,  and  very 
badly  injured.  There  was  no  question  at  all  as 
to  the  facts.  The  motor-cyclist  had  no  means 
whatever.  The  injured  party  was  lamed  for  life, 
he  died  shortly  afterwards — I do  not  say  on  that 
.account,  but  doubtless  accelerated  by  it — and  he 
could  not  recover  anything  whatever. 

11014.  In  that  case  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
motor-cyclist  was  to  blame  1 — He  did  not  contend 
otherwise.  The  solicitor  did  not  dispute  the 
facts. 

11015.  I take  it  proceedings  were  not  instituted  1 
— No.  I advised  my  clerk  to  consult  a solicitor, 
who  investigated  the  question  for  him  and  advised 
that  there  was  no  use  incurring  expense  by  taking 
proceedings  for  the  reasons  I have  indicated. 

11016.  Because  the  cyclist  had  insufficient  means 
and  was  not  insured  ? — Yes.  He  had  no  means 
whatever. 

11017.  How  did  he  buy  the  cycle? — One  cannot 
tell.  I have  received  some  interesting  financial 
details  of  how  people  buy  motor  oars — they  caused 
me  some  amazement — but  they  seem  to  buy  motor 
cycles  apparently  without  any  wool  on  their 
backs.  I do  not  know  how  he  bought  his.  We 
did  not  pursue  that. 

11018.  Did  he  continue  to  ride  his  motor  cycle  ? 
— One  cannot  say.  We  lost  sight  of  him. 

11019.  You  lay  down  the  principle  that  nobody 
should  be  allowed  to  use  a motor  vehicle  on  the 
public  highway  unless  he  is  in  a position  to  pay 
for  all  the  damage  that  may  be  caused_  owing  to 
his  negligence.  That  is  the  main  principle? — 
Yes. 

11020.  As  regards  the  present  position,  we  know 
that  nobody  is  compelled  to  insure  ? — That  is  so. 

11021.  And  secondly,  where  there  is  insurance 
the  object  is  not  to  protect  the  injured  person  but 
to  indemnify  the  owner  of  the  cycle  or  car 
against  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of 
possible  occurrencies  ? — That  is  so.  He  insures 
for  his  own  protection,  and  not  for  the  people  he 
injures. 

11022.  In  paragraph  5 you  bring  out  this  point, 
that  if  the  motor-cyclist  or  driver  of  a car 
against  whom  judgment  has  been  awarded  goes 
bankrupt,  whatever  money  is  recovered  from  the 
insurance  company  does  not  necessarily  go  to  the 
injured  person  but  goes  to  his  estate  generally? — 
It  forms  part  of  his  estate. 

11023.  Therefore,  the  injured  person  has  got  to 
take  his  chance  pari  passu  with  the  other 
creditors  ? — Yes. 

11024.  That,  I think,  has  been  established  by 
cases  in  Court?— Yes.  It  has  been  a well-known 
cause  of  dissatisfaction,  but  I quote  that  case 
because  it  was  a very  important  one  dealing  with 
the,  particular  subject. 

11025.  Now,  in  paragraph  6 you  say  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  legislation  which 
would  earmark  the  money  paid  for  the  benefit  of 
the  injured  person,  and  you  quote  a precedent 
for  this  sort  of  legislation  in  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  ? — I must  admit  at  once  that 
that  particular  precedent  would _ require  some 
alteration  before  one  could  apply  it  in  this  way. 
My  object  is  this,  that  if  the  insurance  is  effected 
for  a particular  purpose,  that  insurance  money 
should  gravitate  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
damages  would  have  been  awarded.  In  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  under  Section  7,  if  the  employer  becomes 
bankrupt  or  the  public  company  goes  into 
liquidation,  any  amount  recovered  as  workmen’s 


compensation  under  an  insurance  policy  forms 
no  part  of  the  estate,  but  is  attracted  to  the 
person  injured.  That  is  the  principle  which  I see 
no  reason  should  not  be  established  in  this  way. 

11026.  Is  that  part  of  the  original  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  that  was  passed  in  about  1898  ? 
— I am  not  sure.  I know  it  applies  under  the 
Act  of  1925.  I have  been  aware  of  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  I looked  up  the  wording  of 
the  Section  before  I quoted  it. 

11027.  You  think,  mutatis  mutandis, ^ that  should 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  motor  vehicles? — I see 
no  reason  to  the  contrary. 

11028.  In  paragraph  7 you  come  to  the  various 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  compulsory 
insurance.  Paragraph  8 deals  with  the  objection 
that  it  involves  an  undue  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  The  position  you  lay  down 
is  that  nobody  has  the  right  to  operate  a machine 
on  a public  highway  to  the  detriment  of  third 
persons  when  he  is  not  in  a position  to  meet  the 
consequences  of  his  own  neglect  or  default.  That 
is  the  main  principle  ? — I say  so.  England  is 
supposed  to  be  a free  country  more  or  less,  but  we 
cannot  injure  other  people  in  that  way. 

11029.  I think  most  people  would  probably 
agree  with  it.  The  only  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  that  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  take  undue  risks  with  other  people’s  limbs. 
That  is  what  it  comes  to  ?— Does  he  not  do 
something  more  ? Does  he  not  bring  a dangerous 
instrument  on  to  the  King’s  highway  which 
makes  it  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  for  other- 
people  to  use  it  1 

11030.  The  next  point  of  objection  is  that  many 
owners  of  motor  vehicles  would  _ be  unable  _ to 
insure  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  Your  view 
is  that  they  ought  not  to  be  owners  of  motor 
vehicles  unless  they  can  afford  it  ? — I say  noire  of 
us  have  any  right  to  use  the  highway  unless  we 
are  in  a position  to  meet  the  consequences  of 
what  we  do. 

11031.  The  third  objection  is  that  in  some  cases 
where  a driver  has  had  several  accidents 
insurance  companies  decline  to  insure  _ him. 
Well,  I suppose  that  is  so  ? — Yes,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

11032.  They  have  told  us  themselves  that  they 
have  a “ black  list  ” of  people  who  are,  so  to 
speak,  bad  lives  for  this  purpose.— Yes. 

11033.  Have  you  thought  of  this  difficulty, 
that  if  that  were  the  case— as  undoubtedly  it 
would  be — an  insurance  company  in  a sense 
would  become  the  licensing  authority,  i.e.  a 
man  under  your  proposal  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  a driver’s  licence  if  an  insurance  com- 
pany, in  the  first  instance,  refused  to  insure  him  1 
I am  not  expressing  any  opinion,^  but  am  trying 
to  get  your  views.  Is  it  desirable  that  an 
insurance  company  should  become  in  certain 
cases  the  licensing  authority? — Well,  no,  I do 
not  think  it  would.  Prom  that  point  of  view  I 
do  not  think  the  insurance  companies  should  be 
the  governing  means  by  which  they  could  say 
whether  a man  should  be  licensed  or  not,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  practice  that  would 
hardly  apply.  I agree  that  if  they  set  _ their 
faces  against  granting  a licence  to  a particular 
man  because  he  has  had  several  bad_  accidents, 
it  would  be  unfortunate,  but  I think  it  is  rather 
stretching  their  objection  to  this  kind  of  thing 
by  asserting  that  they  would  be  unable  to  insure 
him  and  raising  the  obvious  answer  that_  they 
would  become  in  effect  the  licensing  authority. 

11034.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  any  sort  of 
appeal  from  an  insurance  company? — No.  I 

am  afraid  that  would  have  to  be  met  in  another 
way.  You  would  never  get  any  commercial 
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undertakings  in  this  country  to  accept  an  appeal 
by  an  outside  authority  as  to  whether  they  should 
or  should  not  carry  on  business,  nor  could  you 
ask  for  it.  However,  I have  suggested  a solution 
to  that. 

^ 11035.  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ? — My  solu- 
tion is  this.  I do  not  want  to  suggest  State 
insurance,  but  I see  no  reason  at  all  why  the 
Government  of  this  country,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  or  through  the  Treasury, 
should  not  do  this.  Having  ascertained  the  cost 
of  insurance,  which  ought  not  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, to  say  that  they  will  insure 
contemporaneously  with  the  licence,  that  you 
could  just  take  out  a licence  equivalent  in  effect 
to  double  its  value  which  would  insure  you  to  a 
limited  extent,  whatever  the  insurance  was, 
third-party  risk,  not  necessarily  other  risks.  But 
insurance  comiianies  could  carry  on  business  on 
precisely  the  same  terms— in  fact  it  would  be 
done  probably  through  the  insurance  companies 
—which  would  have  the  effect  of  regulating  the 
premiums.  I do  recognise  this,  that  unless  some 
regulation  of  that  sort  were  evolved  you  would 
find  an  amount  of  competition  which  would 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  who  were 
and  who  were  not  the  pro23er  companies  to  deal 
with  this  matter. 

11036.  I was  coming  to  that.  If  the  grant  of  a 
licence  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  man 
has  been  able  to^  insure,  you  would  have  to  define 
the  companies  in  which  he  may  insure.  There 
may  be  bogus  companies  ?— Would  that  not  be 
regulated  by  fixing  the  premium? 

11037.  Gan  you  fix  the  premium?  After  all, 
insurance  is  a commercial  proposition.  A com- 
pany must  parry  on^  its  business  on  commercial 
lines.  It  might  be  difficult  for  all  the  companies 
to  say  the  proper  premium  should  be  so  much. 
You  rnight  have  an  excess  of  loss  and  want  to 
raise  it,_  or  you  might  find  that  you  could  lower 
it  ? It  is  true  that  you  could  not  by  regulation 
fix  the^  loarticular  loremium  for  a particular  type 
of  vehicle  without  any  method  of  adjustment,  but 
I should  have  thought  that  is  susceptible  of 
being  dealt  with  without  any  difficulty. 
Assuming  to-day  the  insurance  on  a 20  horse- 
power car  was  £20,  if  as  a result  of  working  for 
probably  12  months  they  found  they  would  have 
to  increase  the  premium,  it  is  merely  a question 
of  getting  an  order  to  increase  it  through  the 
aiDj3ropriate  authority  after  sufficient  evidence. 
If  they  mutually  agree  to  increase  it,  it  could  be 
done. 

11038.  What  precisely  is  your  plan  ? Am  I cor- 
rectly interpreting  it  by  saying  that  when  a man 
applies  for  a licence  to  drive  he  would  pay  in  addi- 
tion to  the  5s._  for  the  driver’s  licence,  a sum  which 
would  cover  insurance  against  third-party  risks? 
— No,  when  he  takes  out  a licence  for  the  vehicle. 
My  proposal  is  this.  I dealt  with  it  here,  but 
every  time  I have  submitted  a proposal  of  that 
sort  I have  been  met  with  the  objection  that  a 
stupendous  amount  of  work  would  be  cast  upon 
the  registration  authorities  in  dealing  with 
insurance  policies  and  in  satisfying  themselves 
how  far  they  were  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
insurance  in  every  particular.  I do  not  think 
we  want  to  do  that  at  all.  I accept  the  fact  and 
I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  true  that  the 
insurance  companies  could  meet  together  and 
arrange  a form  of  policy — I have  looked  at  some 
policies  and  they  do  not  differ  very  widely — 
which  should  be  classified  as  A,  B,  0,  and  D,  and 
they  could  get  an  insurance  for  an  approioriate 
period  equivalent  to  the  licence,  three  months,  six 
months  or  twelve  months  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
on  producing  to  the  proper  licensing  authority 
a reoeiiit  for  the  irremium  issued  by  a recognised 
company  that  receipt  could  be  stamped  by  the 
authority  as  having  been  received,  and  they  would 


issue  a licence  for  the  period.  W^ell,  carry  the 
matter  a little  further.  The  insurance  companies 
could  at  recognised  intervals,  say  six  months,  or 
longer  or  shorter,  at  their  mutual  convenience 
submit  a list  of  the  policies  which  they  had  issued^ 
which  could  be  checked  by  the  authority,  and  they 
would  so  ascertain  that  they  had  not  issued  a. 
policy  on  a forged  receipt  if  such  a thing  were 
possible.  That  is  not  likely  to  arise  in  many 
cases.  The  mere  production  of  that  receipt  is  a 
matter  requiring  no  great  trouble  or  difficulty. 
It  is  rather  making  very  heavy  weather  about  it 
if  they  suggest  that  the  clerk  could  not  see  that 
that  IS  a receipt  for  three  months  before  he  gives 
the  licence  to  him  and  then  stick  a rubber  stamp 
on  it  before  it  is  handed  to  him. 

11039.  I understand  your  proposal  is,  not  that 
the  driver’s  licence  should  depend  on  the  fact 
that  the  man  is  insured,  but  that  the  vehicle 
licence  should  not  be  issued  unless  at  the  same 
time  an  insurance  against  third-party  risks  were 
effected? — That  is  my  scheme.  I do  not  attach 
any  importance  whatever  to  the  driver’s  licence. 

11040.  But  you  do  to  the  registration  of  the 
car  ? — Yes. 

11041.  Which  means  that  nobody  could  drive 
the  car,  he  could  not  get  a registration  number  or 
anything  else? — No. 

110,42.  So  it  could  not  be  driven  on  the  road 
unless  any  damage  it  did  was  covered  by  third- 
party  insurance  ? — Precisely. 

11043.  That  is  your  proposal  ? — Yes. 

11044.  I wanted  to  be  quite  sure  about  that,  and 
I am  very  glad  we  have  it  clearly  now.  We  will 
go  back  to  paragraph  11.  The  objection  is  raised 
that  the  driver  of  a vehicle  who  is  fully  insured 
is  likely  to  be  less  careful  than  one  who  is  not. 
You  do  not  think  much  of  that  suggestion  ? — 
I see  nothing  in  it,  and  it  is  an  amazing  sugges- 
tion. It  has  been  said  by  the  insurance  people — 
I have  had  the  information  given  to  me — that 
practically  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  motor  vehicles 
are  insured  to-day. 

11045.  I believe  a very  large  number  are,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  number  ? — Is  it  sug- 
gested for  a moment  that  those  people  are  more 
indifferent  to  the  results  than  the  few  who  are 
not  insured  ? I have  seen  no  evidence  of  it. 

11046.  I should  say  there  were  careless  drivers 
amongst  both  classes  ? — He  will  be  a careless 
driver  in  any  event  if  he  is  a careless  man. 

11047.  The  last  objection  that  has  been  raised 
is  that  insurance  comiranies  already  charge  heavy 
]3remiums  and  might  increase  them  if  the  obliga- 
tion to  insure  were  imposed  upon  all  motor  cars. 
The  suggestion  is  that  the  premiums  would  be 
increased  all  round.  What  have  you  to  say  in 
reply  to  that  ? — Well,  my  answer  to  that  is  that 
insurance  is  a business.  The  companies  arrive 
at  their  risks  by  an  average  from  information 
which  they  themselves  possess.  If  the  insurance 
to  meet  this  amount  to-day  is  lower  than  it 
should  be,  then  it  ought  to  be  increased.  I am 
told  by  the  insurance  people  that  the  profit  on 
motor  insurance  is  very  small,  and  it  differs  I 
believe  in  different  companies  owing  to  the  nature 
of  their  risks,  but  surely  by  embracing  the  small 
percentage — because  they  all  tell  me  it  is  a small 
ipercentage — that  are  now  not  insured  they  are  not 
going  materially  to  increase  the  premiums  so  as 
to  make  really  an  appreciable  addition.  If  it  does 
not  pay  to-day  then  it  ought  to  be  made  to  pay, 
and  if  these  risks,  which  are  very  serious  through- 
out the  country  to  people  who  have  no  remedy,  do 
exist,  then  the  insurance  ought  to  go  up  to  meet 
that  risk.  I do  not  think  it  is  substantial.  I 
think  if  it  came  back  to  real  business  this 
difficulty  would  disappear. 
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11048.  Then  we  come  to  paragraph  13,  which 
we  really  discussed  to  some  extent  out  of  order. 
Would  you  like  to  elaborate  it  or  add  anything  to 
what  you  have  already  said  about  it  ? — I do  not 
know  that  I can  add  anything.  I have  thought 
that  out  to  meet  the  objections  which  hav^  been 
put  to  me  by  some  of  my  friends  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  local  authorities,  and  also  by 
people  who  apparently  want  to  make  difficulties, 
but  for  each  local  authority  to  examine  a policy 
of  insurance  before  it  granted  a licence  would  be 
a stupendous  task,  I agree.  In  my  own  case  the 
number  of  vehicles  registered  is  about  14,000.  To 
suggest  we  should  look  through  14,000  policies  is 
preposterous — no-one  would  think  about  it — ^but 
it  is  quite  possible  for  me  equally  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  no  trouble  merely  to  examine  the 
receipt  for  a premium.  That  ought  not  to  be  any 
trouble  at  all.  I have  had  conversation  with  an 
insurance  manager  about  that — not  on  the  general 
principle,  but  on  the  practicability  of  issuing 
such  a receipt — and  he  sees  no  difficulty. 

11049.  Have  you  discussed  that  with  other  town 
clerks  and  other  registration  officers  ? — Only  so 
far  as  my  colleagues  on  the  Law  Committee  of  the 
Association  are  concerned.  I am  afraid  I cannot 
get  many  of  my  friends  to  take  the  same  interest 
in  the  subject  that  I do  myself.  They  are  very 
deeply  interested  in  the  principle  ..  . . 

11050.  It  affects  really  the  town  clerks  and  the 
county  clerks  1 — I have  discussed  it  with  a good 
many  of  them.  They  do  not  disagree  with  me, 
and  do  not  raise  any  serious  difficulty  on  the 
administrative  side. 

11051.  The  underlying  principle  is  that  it  is  to 
be  a condition  of  the  registration  of  the  vehicle, 
not  of  obtaining  the  driver’s  licence  ? — That  is  my 
principle.  That  is  the  rockbottom  of  the  point  I 
want  to  suggest. 

11052.  Well,  supposing  a vehicle  is  insured 
against  third-party  risks,  whether  the  compensa- 
tion is  paid  will  depend  upon  who  is  driving  it? 
— As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  policy  on  an 
ordinary  private  car  includes  the  driver  and  any- 
one authorised  by  him  to  drive  it.  Well,  there 
would  have  to  be  little  possibility  of  something  of 
that  sort  happening.  If  you  are  going  to  insure 
that  vehicle  by  stating  by  whom  it  is  to  be  driven, 
one  sees  difficulty.  It  might  be  stolen.  On  a 
question  of  general  principle,  with  very  great 
respect,  are  not  those  matters  on  the  fringe  of  the 
subject?  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  motor 
car  is  driven  by  the  owner  or  some  member  of 
his  family  or  his  chauffeur.  He  does  not  allow  it 
to  be  driven  by  anyone,  and  in  practical  life  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  should  mean  any- 
thing other  than  what  the  policies  themselves 
cover. 

11053.  I am  just  trying  to  see  how  far  your 
scheme  is  watertight.  Take  this  case.  Supposing 
I am  a driver  and  have  driven  with  such  reck- 
lessness and  want  of  care  that  no  insurance 
company  would  insure  my  car.  I get  a friend  to 
buy  a car  and  register  it  in  his  name.  Then_  I 
drive  it.  He  does  not  authorise  me  to  drive  it. 
It  is  a bogus  transaction,  of  course,  but  I do 
drive  it.  Because  I am  not  his  authorised  driver 
the  insurance  is  not  valid.  Would  not  that 
destroy  your  plan,  and  do  you  not  think  that  is 
the  sort  of  loop-hole  that  the  dangerous  driver 
may  adopt? — Yes,  I do,  but  if  you  will  forgive 
me  saying  so,  are  you  not  suggesting  a species  of 
fraud  ? 

11054.  Well,  that  may  be.  I do  not  know  how 
far  one  would  be  liable  to  a criminal  prosecution 
in  a case  like  that.  However,  I think  that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  happen.  _ A dangerous 
driver  gets  a motor  car  registered  in  the  name  of 
a friend  and  being  really  his  car  he  drives  it  ?— 


He  might  deliberately  do  that,  but  he  would  not 
want  to  be  found  out.  He  would  not  want  to 
break  the  eleventh  commandment. 

11055.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  bring  forward,  otherwise  I will  ask  my 
colleagues  to  put  questions  to  you? — No,  I do 
not  think  so.  I think  I have  treated  it  pretty 
exhaustively  in  my  Memorandum.  I would  say 
this,  that  I do  feel  that  in  any  such  proposal  it 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  whether  they  could  not  arrive  at 
a conclusion  with  the  insurance  companies  to  fix 
classes  of  premiums.  I would  draw  particular 
attention  to  that,  because  I have  tried  to  think 
it  out.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  basis 
upon  which  insurance  companies  levy  their 
premiums  differs  in  the  different  types  of 
vehicles  and  they  have  certain  rebates  and  other 
matters  in  connection  with  the  premiums  which 
makes  one  company  appear  more  attractive  than 
another.  It  is  the  competitive  element  to-day  to 
get  that  business  which  induces  them  to  arrive 
at  their  revenue  as  to  enable  them  to  collect  the 
business.  That  element  would  disappear  if  the 
premium  was  arrived  at,  as  it  should  be  arrived 
at,  on  some  scientific  basis  which  would  apply 
to  all.  None  of  us  would  go  to  a small  insurance 
company  if  we  could  get  the  same  result  from  a 
well-known  established  concern.  The  other 
answer  is  that  you  would  probably  drive  some 
deserving  new  companies  out  of  business.  Well, 
I do  not  think  we  can  always  look  upon  it  in 
that  way.  The  point  is  that  if  one  has,  as  in  this 
country,  a number  of  large  companies  with  great 
resources,  and  well  conducted  businesses  who  do 
it  on  remunerative  terms,  I do  not  see  it  ought 
to  be  impossible  not  to  arrive  at  a fixed  premium 
on  these  classes  of  vehicles  which  everybody  would 
charge,  and  so  dispense  with  this  competitive 
element. 

11056.  {Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : I am  going  to 

ask  you  whether  you  really  feel  that  the  enact- 
ment of  a measure  making  insurance  compulsory 
would  not  add  very  gravely  to  the  risks  of  the 
insurance  company.  ■ At  the  present  time  they 
can  fix  their  risks  and  adjust  their  premiums 
accordingly.  If  they  have  to  take  all  risks,  will 
that  not  really  result  in  a great  increase  of  all 
premiums  ? — They  tell  us  that  the  amount  of 
uninsured  business  is  very  small — 6 or  7 per  cent. 
Surely  that  added  amount  would  not  very 
materially  add  to  their  risks. 

11057.  They  have  said  that  it  would  increase 
the  premiums.  Why  should  you  increase  the 
premiums  on  all  the  innocent  people  in  order 
to  protect  these  others  ? — I am  afraid  I cannot 
quite  sympathise  personally  with  the  suggestion 
that  you  should  not  charge  a proper  premium 
to  cover  the  uniform  risk  to  enable  the  small 
minority  to  insure  themselves. 

11058.  I pay  a premium  on  my  risk  as  it  is 
assessed.  You  come  along,  you  are  a greater  risk, 
and  because  the  law  says  you  must  be  insured 
I have  to  pay  more  on  my  premium.  Is  that 
just? — It  is  a matter  of  opinion,  I would  rather 
not  express  any  view  about  it.  I realise,  of 
course,  that  they  have  a wider  risk  and  would 
have  to  adjust  their  premiums  accordingly. 

11059.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  taking  a 
very  cumbersome  way  of  getting  over  the  diffi- 
culty. Have  I got  it  down  correctly?  You  said 
that  you  applied  to  the  Registrar  of  your  County 
Court  for  a record  of  cases,  and  that  from 
1926  to  1929  there  were  twelve  cases  ? — He  only 
picked  them  out  at  random. 

11060.  They  are  not  all  the  cases  ? — I have  them 
here. 

11061.  A man  may  be  a very  good  driver 
indeed,  but  have  the  misfortune  to  have  a run 
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of  bad  luck  in  connection  with  his  motoring 
and  might  be  penalised.  The  insurance  company- 
might  refuse  to  accept  him  altogether,  and  then 
he  cannot  get  registration  of  his  car  'I — 1 should 
hardly  think  it  is  likely  to  be  a frequent 
occurrence.  Our  experience  in  dealing  with 
traffic  is  that  the  man  who  causes  frequent 
injuries, has  generally  got  an  unsavoury  reputa- 
tion. The  man  who  has  an  accident  may  be 
unfortunate,  but  after  all  is  it  not  the  lesser  of 
two  evils  1 That  is  the  way  I feel  about  it.  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  if  he  had  a series 
of  accidents  in  which  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame, 
and  have  a higher  premium  charged  in 
consequence. 

11062.  Do  I take  it  that  your  compulsory 
insurance  envisages  that  in  every  accident, 
whether  negligence  is  proved  or  not,  there  should 
be  compensation  1 — N o.  I think  that  where  there 
is  no  negligence  every  one  interested  would  have 
to  realise  that  there  is  such  thing  as  an  inevitable 
accident.  It  is  not  an  indemnity  for  whatever 
consequences  may  happen ; it  is  only  an 
indemnity,  I suggest,  against  those  people  who 
would  be  liable  at  law. 

11063.  Where  negligence  is  proved.  There  would 
be  accidents  caused  to  property  or  to  limb  for 
which  there  would  be  no  compensation  1 — That 
obtains  in  everything. 

11064.  It  will  not  cover  all  accidents? — No. 

11065.  You  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  this 
compulsory  insurance  would  be  an  equitable  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  1 — Yes. 

11066.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : In  paragraph  8 you 
refer  to  the  motor  car  as  being  a dangerous 
machine,  and  your  reason  for  your  proposal  is 
that  if  a person  puts  a dangerous  vehicle  on  a 
highway  he  ought  to  compensate  persons  injured 
by  that  vehicle.  The  motor  car  in  itself  is  not 
dangerous ; it  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  driven 
that  causes  the  danger  1 — Quite. 

11067.  We  have  had  it  put  to  us  here  that  if 
one  is  going  to  insure  motor  cars,  why  not  insure 
the  butcher’s  cart  and  the  milkman’s  van,  and 
other  vehicles  of  that  kind  ? How  would  you 
draw  the  distinction  1 — It  is  an  unfortunate  com- 
parison. There  is  such  a wide  difference  between 
the  nature  of  the  vehicles  that  I should  have 
thought  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  suggest 
a comparison.  May  I respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  statistics  of  acciden-ts  in  the 
Home  Office  return  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  com- 
pared with  motor  vehicles,  which  go  to  show 
that  the  nature  of  the  accidents  with  the  two 
kinds  of  vehicle  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  consequences  should  be  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

11068.  I am  not  expressing  any  personal  opinion 
on  the  point,  I am  just  mentioning  that  that 
argument  has  been  raised  in  evidence  before  us. 
If  a man  drives  a butcher’s  cart  in  a reckless  and 
negligent  manner  and  injures  someone,  then  that 
person  is  entitled  to  damages,  and  the  question 
was  put  to  us  “ Why  should  they  not  require  to 
be  insured  as  well  as  motor  cars  ” 1 — My  answer 
is  that  it  is  not  of  anything  like  the  same  import- 
ance. It  does  not  call  for  the  same  remedy. 

11069.  With  regard  to  the  method  of  insuring, 
do  I understand  your  proposal  to  be  that  the 
owner  of  the  car  will  go  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany, take  out  a policy,  and  then  produce  a 
receipt  to  the  registration  authority  when  he 
applies  for  a licence  for  his  car  ? — Yes. 

11070.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  include  a charge  in  the  licence  to 
cover  a general  insurance  which  would  be 
arranged,  say,  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  with 
the  insurance  companies  ? — As  I indicated  in 


response  to  a question  by  the  Chairman  a short 
time  ago,  it  is  not  my  province  to  make  any 
suggestion  of  that  sort,  but  it  is  possible  to  con- 
template a form  of  insurance  which  would  be 
attached  to  the  licence  duty,  and  which  should 
cover  whatever  risks  it  was  supposed  to  cover. 
I think  that  is  quite  practicable. 

11071.  If  the  insurance  is  to  be  effected,  would 
not  that  be  the  only  practicable  way  of  doing  it  1 
— I think  not.  I think  it  could  be  usefully  done 
via  the  insurance  companies,  and  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  prepared  to  do  it  on  the  same 
terms.  It  would  not  really  affect  it  at  all.  If 
I may  put  it  in  this  way,  to  illustrate  _my  point, 
the  insurance  of  a car  is  not  only  against  third- 
party  risks,  it  covers  the  car  itself  and  is  based 
upon  the  value  of  the  oar.  It  covers,  quite  apart 
from  any  question  of  third-party  injury, 
accidents  to  the  car  which  may  happen  through 
burglary,  fire,  or  other  causes,  and  every  man  who 
takes  an  interest  in  his  insurance  moderates  the 
premium  according  to  the  age  of  the  car.  I would 
not  suggest  that  that  type  of  insurance  should  be 
included  in  this  addition  to  the  licence. 


11072.  I was  going  to  ask  you  that,  because 
in  paragraph  13  (iii)  of  your  Memorandum  you 
say  “ Roughly  speaking,  the  cost  of  such  insur- 
ance should  be  equal  to  the  licence  in  respect  of 
the  vehicle.”  Is  not  that  practically  what  the 
present  insurance  premium  is  ? — That  is  so. 

11073.  And  that  present  insurance  premium 
covers  a great  many  more  risks  than  what  you 
suggest  should  be  covered  here  ? — I agree  it  would 
have  to  be  modified  if  that  were  put  in  force  in 
that  way.  I am  there  contemplating  a form  of 
State  insurance  which  would  embrace  both,  but 
for  your  question  I do  not  know  that  it  would 
necessarily  mean  that  it  would  be  that  amount. 
That  would  have  to  be  considered. 

11074.  I was  going  to  put  that  point  to  you, 
that  the  present  payment  covers  far  more  than 
you  contemplate  compulsory  insurance  would 
cover?— The  class  “A”  policy  is  an  all-in  policy 
which  includes  everything  of  this  nature. 


11075.  With  regard  to  the  question  the  Chair- 
man put,  as  to  the  dangerous  driver  getting  a 
friend  to  purchase  and  register  a car  for  him, 
do  you  think  that  difficulty  would  be  met  by 
requiring  a statutory  declaration  that  the  party 
registering  the  car  was  the  owner  of  the  car 
Yes.  I think  there  are  people  who  would 
probably  do  that,  as  there  are  people  who  will  do 
all  kinds  of  things,  but  if  it  could  be  constituted 
a fraud  I think  the  number  of  cases  would  not  be 
so  great  as  to  be  a serious  matter. 


11076  (Major  Salmon)-.  You  told  us  a few 
Qoments  ago  that  there  were  twelve  cases  in  three 
rears  ?— I do  not  say  they  are  all.  The  Registrar 
rp.vp.  me  twelve  cases. 


11077.  You  mentioned  them  as  occurring 
jetween  certain  years? — Yes.  The  cases  are  as 
hllows : — 1926,  two  cases:  he  quotes  one  tor 

Moo  and  costs,  the  other  £47  10s.  5d.  and  costs, 
fhese  are  judgments.  In  1927,  £200  and  costs: 
.928,  five  cases,  £75,  £100,  £20,  £48,  £160,  and 
■osts  1929,  two  cases.  He  also  quotes  two  cases 
vhicii  I did  not  illustrate,  in  1924  and  1925,  both 
)f  them  for  large  amounts,  £796  in  one  case  and 
51,500  in  the  other. 

11078.  That  is  three  years  earlier  than  you 
ipoke  of  ? — I agree. 

11079.  You  say  in  effect  that  in  three  years  the 
iverage  number  of  cases  has  been  f our  ?— Of 
hose  cases  which  have  been  through  the  County 


11080.  Yes  where  the  persons  could  not  find  the 
money  when  the  Court  held  that  they  weie 
negligent? — So  far  as  they  know. 
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11081.  If  we  take  that  as  a fair  average  for 
the  country  and  multiply  it  by  96,  because 
there  are  96  registrars  in  the  country,  you  have 
in  round  figures  about  380  cases  a year.  A 
moment  or  two  ago  you  spoke  about  dealing 
with  the  fringes  of  the  subject,  but  are  you  not 
dealing  with  the  fringes  of  a subject  when  you 
take  that  small  number  of  cases  in  relation  to  the 
total  number  of  insured  persons  and  persons  that 
seek  compensation  for  accidents  1 — With  great 
respect,  is  that  small  number  of  oases  an  index 
of  what  the  total  number  is?  We  know  from 
experience  that  the  number  of  people  who  bring 
cases  into  Court  is  not  necessarily  even  a pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  cases  that  occur. 

11082.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  that  there  may 

be  cases  where  it  is  regarded  as  hopeless  to  go  to 
Court  ? — Yes. 

11083.  (Major  Salmon) : Let  us  assume  that 

insurance  were  on  the  lines  you  suggest.  What 
would  you  do,  say,  in  the  case  of  an  accident 
that  occurred  when  the  driver  was  drunk,  or 
where  the  machine  itself  was  defective  ? How 
would  you  deal  with  those  cases  where  an 
accident  occurred  ? — If  the  accident  were  found 
to  be  due  to  negligence,  the  driver  would  be 
proved  responsible  and  the  insurer  would  be 
responsible. 

11084.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  premium, 
you  are  going  to  impose  an  unknown  liability 
either  on  a State  insurance  scheme  or  on  a com- 
pany insurance  scheme  by  making  it  so  wide 
and  not  making  the  person  himself  responsible  ? 
— I would  not  ask  for  anything  more  than 
applies  to-day  in  an  ordinary  insurance  policy. 

11085.  Do  you  seriously  mean  that  you  are  not 
going  to  ask  for  more  than  is  embodied  in  a 
policy  issued  at  the  present  time  ? — If  the  claims 
were  made  in  the  same  way  as  they  make  them 
to-day. 

11086.  The  answer  to  that  is  this.  I have  here 
two  policies.  One  of  them  provides  that  “ The 
underwriters  will  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage 
or  to  indemnify  the  insurer  in  respect  of  a 
liability  arising  whilst  any  insured  vehicle  is 
driven  or  used  in  an  unsafe  condition  either 
before  or  after  an  accident.” — Is  that  a private 
policy  ? 

11087.  That  is  a policy  issued  at  Lloyd’s. — I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  take  that. 

11088.  That  is  why  I asked  you  that  particular 
question. — That  confines  it  too  closely. 

11089.  The  other  policy  is  issued  by  one  of  the 
large  companies  and  it  says  “No  claim  shall 
attach  to  this  policy  for  any  accident,  loss  or 
damage,  incurred  whilst  the  insured  vehicle  is 
driven  by  the  insured  under  the  influence  of 
intoxicating  liquor.” — No.  May  I put  it  very 
shortly  ? The  type  of  policy  I should  favour 
would  be  one  which  asked  the  insurer  to  place 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  the  insured  is 
at  law  in  the  event  of  negligence. 

11090.  If  at  law  the  Judge  or  jury,  as  the  case 
may  be,  held  that  the  driver  was  responsible,  and 
certain  damages  were  awarded,  those  damages 
should  be  forthcoming  to  the  injured  person? 
Is  that  the  whole  of  your  point  ? — Exactly.  I 
say  the  liability  is  on  the  man  who  caused  the 
accident,  and  in  those  circumstances  the  insurer 
takes  over  that  liability. 

11091.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  general 
public  as  a whole  would  get  a wrong  impression 
if  we  were  to  introduce  compulsory  insurance, 
because  they  would  not  recognise  that  their  con- 
tributory negligence  might  prevent  them  getting 
any  damages  although  they  were  seriously 
injured? — I quite  recognise  that  the  insurance 


companies  fear  that  owing  to  our  methods  of 
settling  third-party  claims  the  bowels  of  com- 
passion extended  to  a Corporation  or  public 
company  by  a British  jury  might  punish  them. 

11092.  That  was  not  the  point  I put  to  you. 
My  point  was  this.  With  a scheme  of  compulsory 
insurance  in  existence,  would  not  the  mass  of  the 
public  be  very  much  disappointed  if,  although 
they  had  met  with  an  accident,  to  which  they  were 
a contributory  cause,  the  Court  held  that  no  legal 
liability  attached  to  the  driver  and  they  were 
awarded  no  compensation  because  the  driver  was 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  accident? — They  must 
bear  their  disappointment  as  best  they  may.  I 
do  not  for  a moment  suggest  that  the  insurer 
should  be  liable  to  compensate  these  people  for 
what  they  hoped.  What  I do  say  is  that  if  a 
man  is  liable  and  found  to  be  liable,  that  is  all 
he  insures  against. 

11093.  I put  the  question,  because  in  a par- 
ticular State  in  America  where  they  have  tried 
this  . . . ? — Massachusetts  ? 

11094.  Yes.  They  have  found  thousands  of 
cases  are  being  brought  against  insurance  com- 
panies, and  certain  people  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  have  accidents  because  they  wanted 
money? — I think  they  call  those  “Ambulance 
chasers  ” ? 

11095.  That  is  so.  Is  not  that  a risk  you  run 
by  introducing  compulsory  insurance  ? — I hardly 
think  so. 

11096.  Mr.  Learmonth  spoke  about  the  butcher’s 
cart.  Let  us  suppose  that  a butcher’s  cart  and  a 
motor  ear  collided,  and  that  the  butcher’s  cart 
was  responsible  for  the  damage  done  and  was  held 
by  the  Court  to  be  so  responsible  and  damages 
were  awarded  against  the  driver  of  the  butcher’s 
cart  but  that  he  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay 
the  damages,  would  not  you  make  it  compulsory 
that  the  butcher  should  be  insured  against  risks  ? 
— No.  If  I may  say  so,  these  difficulties  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  We  come  down  to  rock 
bottom.  The  suggestion  here  is  that  you  have  a 
dangerous  vehicle.  These  accidents  would  not 
occur  if  it  were  not  for  those  dangerous  vehicles 
being  on  the  King’s  highway,  and  the  people  who 
are  running  those  dangerous  vehicles  to-day  in 
some  instances  are  quite  unable  to  meet  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  acts.  This  does  not  apply 
in  connection  with  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and 
never  did.  The  accidents  were  not  so  numerous 
or  the  damage  so  great. 

11097.  What  would  you  do  about  bicycles? — I 
am  afraid  that  as  far  as  the  motor  bicycle  is  con- 
cerned, it  might  materially  reduce  the  number 
on  the  road,  but  that  would  not  be  an  unmixed 
evil. 

11098.  You  would  compel  motor-cyclists  to 
insure  ? — ^Yes. 

11099.  The  ordinary  pedal  cyclist  you  would 
not  deal  with? — No. 

11100.  Is  it  a good  thing,  in  your  view,  that 
the  State  should  do  this,  or  that  the  insurance 
companies  should  do  it  ? — I think  that  if  the 
insurance  companies  would  do  it  themselves,_  they 
are  far  and  away  the  better  people  to  do  it.  I 
am  not  advocating  anything  except  the  machinery 
to  carry  it  out  They  know  their  business  best, 
and  they  are  most  capable  of  dealing  with  it. 

11101.  I suppose  that,  as  a public  official,  you 
are  prepared,  in  suggesting  compulsory  insur- 
ance, to  say  that  so  many  accidents  have  occurred 
where  the  law  has  said  that  the  motorist  is 
responsible  and  the  motorist  has  not  had  _ the 
money  to  pay  the  damages,  that  you  are  justified 
in  suggesting  what  I may  call  a revolution  in 
insurance  in  this  country? — I do  not  know  that 
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I am  prepared  to  say  what  statistics  there  are 
on  the  subject.  One  can  quote  a very  well-known 
case,  however,  where  the  matter  was  pretty  well 
ventilated.  I have  quoted  it  in  my  evidence. 

11102.  You  quote  one  or  two  cases,  but  do  you 
seriously  think  that  those  are  sufficient  to  justify 
an  alteration  in  the  whole  system  of  insurance 
in  this  country? — We  are  a curious  country.  We 
never  lock  the  door  until  the  horse  has  bolted, 
but  this  is  a state  of  affairs  which  calls  very 
loudly  for  adjustment,  and  I do  not  think  that  we 
want  to  wait  until  some  thousands  of  people  have 
been  killed  or  injured  or  maimed  for  life  before 
we  alter  the  law. 

11103.  Although  we  are  told  that  95  per  cent,  of 
motorists  are  insured  ? — That  leads  me,  with  very 
great  respect,  to  fail  to  understand  the  difficulty 
in  embracing  the  other  5 per  cent. 

11104.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  many 
difficulties.  I pointed  out  one  or  two.  You  are 
suggesting  a scheme  which  at  first  blush  one 
would  say  was  quite  a reasonable  proposition,  but 


when  you  try  to  work  it  out  administratively  you 
find  that  there  are'  very  great  difficulties  in  it  ? — 
I realise  that  it  is  a difficult  question. 

11105.  {Chairman)  ; It  has  been  suggested  that 
if  compulsory  insurance  is  found  to  be  impractic- 
able— which  has  been  represented  to  us  from  many 
quarters — a useful  deterrent  would  be  that  if, 
after  damages  had  been  awarded,  the  man  did  not 
pay  within  a certain  period,  his  driver’s  licence 
should  be  withdrawn  so  that  he  would  be  pre- 
vented from  driving  until  he  had  paid  what  was 
due  from  him.  Have  you  thought  of  that  idea? 
— No,  I have  not.  I do  not  think  it  would  be 
very  consoling  to  the  person  who  was  injured. 

11106.  I agree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
minimise  the  number  of  accidents  . After  all,  it 
is  more  important  to  prevent  accidents  than  to 
compensate  people  after  accidents  have  taken 
place  ? — It  would  have  a deterrent  effect,  I have 
no  doubt. 

{Chairman)  : We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

Your  evidence  is  very  useful. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 


CouNCiLLOE  Albert  Hayes  and  Alderman  Vincent  Wyles,  J.P.,  called  and  examined. 


11107.  {Chairman) : Mr.  Hayes,  I understand 

that  you  are  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Watch 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Leeds  ? — {Mr.  Kayes)  : 
Yes. 

11108.  You,  Mr.  Wyles,  are  Past  Chairman  of 
the  Watch  Committee  of  the  City  of  Coventry  ? — 
{Mr.  Wyles) : Yes. 

11109.  You  have  both  come  to  speak  to  us  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions on  the  question  of  traffic  control, 
particularly  with  regard  to  what  I call  automatic 
signalling,  and  you  submit  Memoranda  des- 
cribing the  installations  at  Leeds  and  Coventry 
respectively?  Is  that  so  ? — {Mr.  Hayes):  Yes. 

Memo,  No.  39  (c). 

MEMORANDUM 

STJBMITTBD  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

Association  of  Municipal  Cobpobations 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 

Traffic  Control. 


CouNciLLOB  Albert  Hayes,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Watch  Committee  of  the  City  of  Leeds,  will  say  : — 

Automatic  Traffic  Signals  at  Leeds. 

1.  The  attention  of  the  Watch  Committee  has  from 
time  to  time  been  drawn  to  the  increasing  number  of 
pohce  constables  required  to  control  traffic  at  fixed 
points  in  congested  areas,  also  in  the  vicinitv  of 
schools. 

2.  Of  late  years  the  hours  during  which  traffic 
constables  have  been  so  engaged  have  increased  from 
8 hours  to  12  hours  per  day  on  practically  every  point, 
and,  in  some  cases,  for  longer  periods. 

3.  This  has  resulted  in  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
constables  available  for  the  performance  of  ordinary 
police  duty,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
detection  of  offenders. 

4.  Owing  to  the  number  of  new  roads  which  have 
been  opened  and  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles,  it  was  felt  desirable 
that  further  congested  points  should  be  controlled 
by  the  police,  but  in  view  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  taking  additional  constables  from  their  beats  for 
tliis  duty,  it  was  considered  that  some  other  system  of 
traffic  control  should  be  employed,  particularly  as  it 
was  anticipated  that  in  the  near  future  the  Watch 


Committee  could  not  further  resist  apphcations  for  the 
controlling  of  traffic  at  dangerous  crossings  other  than 
those  in  the  central  areas  of  the  city. 

5.  Various  schemes  for  the  emplo3unent  of  police 
pensioners,  A. A.  patrols,  etc.,  were  considered  by  the 
Watch  Committee,  but  were  not  deemed  desirable. 

6.  Early  in  1928,  the  Watch  Committee  decided, 
as  an  experiment,  to  instal  a system  of  automatic 
signals  for  controlling  traffic,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  in  use  in  the  principal  American  cities  and 
towns  for  several  years,  and  this  was  installed  at  one  of 
the  busiest  junctions  in  Leeds.  These  signals  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  at  the  present  time  seven  junctions 
are  now  automatically  controlled,  and  three  other 
points  will  be  similarly  equipped  in  the  near  future. 

7.  Five  of  the  signals  are  situate  in  busy  thorough- 
fares and  have  been  the  means  of  releasing  traffic 
duty  constables  for  the  performance  of  beat  duty. 
Three  signals  are  fixed  at  dangerous  crossings  in  good 
class  residential  districts,  and  the  two  additional 
ones  will  be  installed  at  dangerous  cross-roads  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 

8.  These  traffic  signals  are  operating  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  road  users.  Motorists,  pedestrians, 
residents,  etc.,  have  been  closely  questioned  by 
deputations  from  other  cities  and  towns,  and  all  have 
spoken  of  the  signals  in  the  highest  terms.  In  fact, 
some  motorists  prefer  the  automatic  signals  as  being 
more  definite  and  easily  understood  than  the  signals 
given  by  traffic  constables. 

9.  A brief  description  of  the  automatic  traffic 
signals  is  appended  hereto.* 

10.  At  a meeting  of  the  Pohce  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  held  at  Caxton 
HaU,  London,  on  the  10th  April,  1929,  a full  discussion 
took  place  with  regard  to  mechanical  means  of 
signalling. 

11.  Eventually  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a 
Sub-Committee  consisting  of  six  members  of  the 
Committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  giving  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Coimnission  on  Transport. 

12.  It  was  further  mianimously  agreed  that  the 
Association  should  support  a scheme  for  mechanical 
means  of  signalling. 

13.  There  are  now  two  such  schemes  operating  : — 

(i)  By  semaphore,  which  is  used  in  Brighton  ; 

(ii)  By  automatic  signalling  in  use  in  my  own 
city. 


* See  Appendix,  page  683. 
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14.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
merit  m both  these  schemes,  and  the  adoption  of 
either  system  is  dependant  upon  the  local  conditions 
relating  to  the  layout  of  the  roads,  and  the  volume  of 
traffic. 

15.  At  this  meeting,  it  was  fm’ther  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  cost  of  installation  and  upkeep  be 
permitted  to  rank  for  Exchequer  Grant,  or,  alterna- 
tively, that  half  cost  be  borne  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 


Memo.  No.  39  (d). 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OF  THE 

Association  of  Municipal  Cobpobations 
ON  the  subject  of 
Traffic  Conteol. 


Addeeman  Vincent  Wydes,  J.P.,  Past  Chairman 
of  the  Watch  Committee  of  the  City  of  Coventry, 
wiU  say  : — 

1.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Coventry  City 
Council  over  20  years  and  am  a Member  of  the  Watch 
Committee.  I was  also  Chairman  during  the  years 
1926,  1927,  and  1928. 

2.  The  central  streets  of  Coventry  are  very  narrow 
and  usually  congested  with  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
traffic,  making  the  problem  of  its  control  and  regula- 
tion exceedingly  difficult.  There  are  at  present  12 
crossings  or  intersections  where  it  is  necessary  to 
regulate  traffic  continuously  from  7.30  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  and  in  two  cases  to  11p.m.  In  addition, 
there  are  several  other  points  where  traffic  regulation 
is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  pubhc  safety,  but  this 
has  not  been  found  possible  with  the  staff  of  police 
available. 

3.  The  question  of  regulating  traffic  by  mechanical 
means  was  considered  by  the  Watch  Committee  on  a 
report  from  the  Chief  Constable  in  July,  1928,  when 
it  was  decided  by  way  of  an  experiment  to  instal  a set 
of  electric  automatic  traffic  signals  at  one  of  the  most 
busy  points  in  the  city  where  all  forms  of  traffic  are 
met  with,  including  the  heavy  main  road  traffic 
between  London  and  Birmingham.  The  signals  were 
accordingly  brought  into  use  on  the  16th  December, 
1928. 

4.  The  signals  consist  of  three  coloured  lights, 
Green  for  road  clear,  Ambeb  indicating  Caution,  and 
Red  to  Stop.  They  are  mounted  on  standards, 
erected  on  the  near  side  of  each  approach  road  and 
controlled  from  a small  “ control  ” box  fixed  to  one  of 
the  standards. 

5.  The  timing,  i.e.,  the  fixing  of  the  total  periods  of 
seconds  between  the  changes,  require  to  be  adjusted 
from  careful  observation.  The  total  cycle  possible 
with  the  Coventry  signals  is  from  30  to  120  seconds. 

6.  The  following  periods  are  operated  : — 
Week-days. 

Erom  7.30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.— 

45  seconds  “ Go.” 

46  seconds  “ Stop  ” and 
3 seconds  “ Caution.” 

Erom  6 p.m.  to  10  p.m. — 

36  seconds  “ Go.” 

36  seconds  “ Stop  ” and 
3 seconds  “ Caution.” 

Sundays. 

Erom  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. — 

36  seconds  “ Go.” 

36  seconds  “ Stop  ” and 
3 seconds  “ Caution.” 

7.  In  less  than  one  week  after  the  signals  were 
erected  it  was  possible  to  withdraw  the  point  duty 


constable  and  post  him  to  his  normal  duties  of  super- 
vising a beat.  The  Chief  Constable  has,  however, 
arranged  for  the  beat  constable  to  pay  special  attention 
to  the  signals  from  time  to  time  durmg  his  tour  of 
duty,  more  especially  at  “ peak  ” hours,  to  see  that  the 
signals  are  properly  observed.  The  Watch  Committee 
of  Coventry  consider  this  to  be  important  and  a wise 
procedure,  as  it  doubtless  tends  to  impress  road  users 
that  the  police  continue  to  exercise  control  of  traffic. 

8.  When  the  signals  were  first  installed  the  Chief 
Constable  invited  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  to  submit  any  criticism  or  suggestions  they 
thought  fit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee. Two  suggestions  only  have  been  received  of 
a most  fninor  character.  One  with  regard  to  the 
height  of  the  standards  and  the  other  to  introduce 
means  of  indicating  when  the  signal  lights  are  about  to 
change. 

9.  One  practical  difficulty  only  was  experienced — • 
that  of  the  reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  direct  on  the 
lenses,  making  it  hard  to  discern  which  of  the  three 
signals  was  actually  illuminated.  This  difficulty  has,  I 
understand,  been  overcome. 

10.  The  experiment  has  been  so  successful  and  so 
well  received  by  the  public  in  general  that  the  Watch 
Committee  on  the  6th  March  last  adopted  the  Chief 
Constable’s  report  to  extend  the  system  to  another  six 
crossings,  and  further  decided  to  control  traffic 
throughout  the  city  by  mechanical  means,  but  not 
necessarily  by  the  automatic  system.  Briefly,  the 
effect  of  the  decision  is  that  the  employment  of  police 
officers  for  traffic  regulation  by  arm  waving  is  no  longer 
justified.  There  are  points  whore,  for  police  considera- 
tions, it  will  not  be  possible  to  withdraw  the  constable, 
but  by  mtroducing  efficient  mechanical  means  for 
regulating  the  traffic  the  officer  will  be  able  to  spend 
more  of  liis  time  on  police  work  proper. 

11.  The  cost  of  providing  the  signals  and  standards, 
fixing  the  same,  etc.,  was  m round  figures  £160,  and 
the  cost  of  the  electrical  current  is  charged  at  the  rate 
of  £10  per  annum. 

12.  With  the  erection  of  a number  of  automatic 
and  (or)  other  mechanical  signals  for  regulating 
traffic,  the  question  of  efficient  maintenance  naturally 
arises,  and  this  is  being  thoroughly  gone  into  so  that 
any  damaged  signal  or  a signal  removed  for  cleaning 
and  repairs  may  be  replaced  immediately  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  There  is  also  the  matter  of 
priority  for  fire  engines  and  ambulances  to  be  care- 
fully thought  out  and  for  dealing  with  special 
occasions,  such  as  processions,  roads  temporarily 
blocked,  etc.,  all  of  which  definitely  point  to  a system 
of  central  control.  The  additional  signals  in  Coventry 
will  be  constructed  for  adaptation  to  central  control. 

13.  It  is  most  important  that  mechanical  signals 
should  be  of  a uniform  type  and  the  positions  for 
fixing  them  should  follow  as  closely  as  possible  similar 
practice  throughout  the  country. 


11110.  {Chairman)  : I am  not  going  to  ask  you 

many  questions  because  we  have  had  a good  deal 
of  evidence  about  this,  and  also  several  members 
of  the  Commission  visited  Manchester  and  Wolver- 
hampton recently,  where  they  saw  installations 
in  operation.  I think  that  those  of  us  who  went 
were  very  much  impressed  with  what  we  saw, 
and  therefore,  if  I do  not  go  into  details,  you 
will  understand  that  it  is  because  your 
Memoranda,  which  I read,  confirm  the 
impressions  we  had  already  derived.  I under- 
stand that  it  has  been  the  feeling  of  the  Boroughs 
generally,  first  of  all  that  the  cost  of  watching 
a great  many  crossings  by  the  police  is  a very 
expensive  operation,  and  secondly  that  a great 
many  more  crossings  need  to  be  controlled  than 
are  controlled  at  present,  and  than  you  can 
afford  to  control  at  present  ? — {Mr.  Hayes)  : That 
is  so. 
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mil.  In  practice,  you  have  found  that  this 
automatic  signalling  works  very  well  1 — Very 
well  indeed. 

11112.  You  find  that  as  a rule  the  public 
observe  and  obey  the  signals? — Yes. 

11113.  As  I told  you,  we  watched  this  in  opera- 
tion botli  at  Manchester  and  Wolverhampton. 
We  stood  and  watched  it,  no  one  knew  who  we 
were  or  what  we  were  doing,  and  we  were  very 
much  struck  by  the  fact  tliat  everybody  did 
observe  the  signals.  That  is  also  your  experience, 
is  it? — Yes. 

11114.  1 see  that  in  paragraph  13  of  your 
Memorandum,  Mr.  Hayes,  you  refer  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  schemes  in  operation  now,  one 
a system  of  automatic  lights,  and  the  other  a 
system  of  semaphores.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

11115.  In  Leeds  you  have  automatic  lamps? — 
Yes. 

11116.  Have  you  any  personal  experience  of 
semaphore  signalling  ? — I have  none.  I have 
never  seen  it. 

11117.  I understand  that  it  is  in  operation  in 
Brighton  ? — Yes,  I think  that  is  so. 

11118.  Coming  to  the  very  interesting 
Memorandum  you  have  submitted,  describing  the 
automatic  traffic  signals  at  Leeds,  I notice  they 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  ones  we  witnessed 
— a centre  light,  amber,  denoting  “ caution  ”,  a 
bottom  light,  green,  denoting  “go  ”,  and,  of 
course,  a red  light  above,  denoting  “ stop  ”.  I 
suppose  you  operate  those  at  intervals  of  a 
certain  number  of  seconds,  according  to  the 
traffic  on  the  different  roads  ? — Yes. 

11119.  At  a crossing  where  there  was  much 
more  traffic  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other 
direction,  I suppose  you  would  allow  a longer 
time  ? — Yes. 

11120.  That  you  can  regulate  according  to 
circumstances  ? — Yes.  That  is  how  it  works  in 
practice. 

11121.  In  paragraph  14  of  the  Appendix  to 
your  Memorandum,  you  mention  the  question  of 
offences.  I suppose  that  if  a person  drives  past 
an  automatic  signal  he  can  at  present  only  be 
prosecuted  for  dangerous  driving? — Yes,  I 
understand  that  is  the  position. 

11122.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  you  had 
another  and  minor  offence,  “ Hailing  to  observe 
a signal  ” ? — To  that  effect,  yes.  Whether  there 
was  any  danger  or  not,  a driver  ought  to  stop 
when  the  signal  is  against  him. 

11123.  In  paragraph  15  of  the  Appendix  you 
mention  a very  important  iroint,  that  by  means 
of  a control  box  one  can  synchronise  the  signals 
along  a street  with  a variety  of  crossings  ? — Yes. 

11124.  So  that  traffic  is  held  up  at  as  few 
places  as  possible? — Yes. 

11125.  Have  you  tried  that  in  operation  in 
Leeds? — We  have  some  at  work  now.  The  “ Go  ” 
signal  is  given,  we  will  say,  at  crossing  number 
one,  and  by  the  time  the  traffic  may  be  expected 
to  reach  crossing  number  two,  the  “ Go  ” signal 
will  be  given  there. 

11126.  Unless  there  is  some  slow-moving  traffic 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  get  through?— 
Taking  the  average  . . . 

11127.  It  is  satisfactory? — Generally,  it  is  all 
right. 

11128.  In  paragraph  20  you  mention  a point 
which  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  before, 

“ Automatic  signals  have  not  yet  been  tried  at 
junctions  where  more  than  four  cross-roads  con- 
verge ”. — Those  who  have  experimented  at  Leeds 
seem  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  system  could 
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be  worked  where  there  are  more  than  four  cross- 
roads, but  we  have  not  tried  it  yet.  The  intention 
is  to  try  it  at  a five  road-way  junction. 

11129.  Where  there  are  more  than  four  roads 
you  have  adopted  manual  operation  of  signals  ? — 
Where  necessary. 

11130.  You  put  in  a statement  of  the  cost  which 
shows  that  once  the  initial  costs  of  the  installa- 
tion have  been  paid  for,  the  weekly  saving  is 
very  great? — Yes. 

11131.  I do  not  know  that  I have  anything 
more  I wish  to  ask  you  on  that,  unless  there  is  any 
point  to  which  you  wish  particularly  to  call  our 
attention? — There  is  one  point  I did  not  put  in; 
I remembered  it  afterwards.  So  far  as  I see 
the  situation,  I think  this  system,  is  better  than 
having  a policeman  there,  especially  in  the  winter, 
starving  to  death. 

11132.  There  is  one  question  I did  mean  to  ask 
you.  The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  that  the 
signals  should  be  readily  visible,  and  you  have 
found  in  Leeds  that  there  is  a signal  jalaced 
irot  too  high  on  the  near  side  ? — Yes. 

11133.  I believe  in  America  they  put  it  on  the 
far  side  ? — Yes,  I understand  that  is  so. 

11134.  At  every  cross-road  you  have  four  signals 
at  the  approaches  on  the  near  side  ? — Yes. 

11135.  Have  you  tried  one  central  standard  ? — 
No. 

11136.  I mean  a sort  of  lighthouse  ? — I have  seen 
one  in  York,  but  there  are  only  two  standards  for 
a cross-road. 

11137.  Now  with  regard  to  what  you  have  done 
at  Coventry,  I take  it  your  evidence,  Mr.  Wyles, 
IS  very  similar  to  what  we  have  heard  with 
regard  to  Leeds? — (Mr.  Wyles)-.  Very  similar. 

11138.  Is  there  any  point  you  would  like  to  add  ? 
— The  question  has  arisen  as  to  who  is  going  to 
watch  the  people  passing  these  signals  to  see  that 
they  observe  them.  The  reply  is  that  the  general 
public  are  all  policemen  now;  they  watch  them, 
and  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  children  shouting 
out  in  the  street  immediately  a motorist  goes  over 
the  line  where  he  should  stop,  so  there  is  nothing 
really  in  that. 

11139.  I suppose  in  the  case  of  all  these  signals 
you  have  policemen  who  are  on  beat  who  visit 
them  periodically,  so  that  there  is  a sort  of 
general  suioervision  and  control  always  going 
on  ? — Yes. 

11140.  Have  you  had  the  objection  that  though 
they  are  excellent  for  people  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, their  indications  may  not  be  under- 
stood by  people  who  come  from  a distance  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  There  have  been  a few  who  did 
not  observe  the  signals  and  did  not  understand 
them,  but  when  they  become  more  generally  used 
the  public  will  understand  them.  Wo  advocate 
that  there  should  be  some  conspicuous  notice  on 
a main  road  approaching  a town  or  city  pointing 
out  that  there  are  automatic  signals.  That  can 
be  done  quite  easily. 

11141.  I believe  at  Wolverhampton  they  do  that 
already;  there  is  notice  of  automatic  control 
at  the  approaches  to  the  town  ? — Yes,  so  I believe. 

11142.  When  they  become  more  universally 
adopted  people  will  better  understand  them,  but  you 
would  agree  that  it  is  important  that  there  should 
be  more  or  less  uniformity  ? It  is  no  good  each 
local  authority  adopting  a different  system;  there 
must  be  some  regularity  prescribed  by  the  central 
authority  ? — That  is  what  we  ask  for. 

11143.  (Major  Astor)  : Do  you  use  the  light- 
house system  ? — No,  we  have  the  signals  on  the 
near  side  of  the  carriageway.  We  have  not  a 
central  system,  because  the  particular  spot  at 
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which  we  have  been  experimenting  is  on  the  busy 
road  from  Birmingham  to  London,  and  there 
happens  to  be  a tramway  passing  over  the  same 
spot,  so  that  we  cannot  put  a central  standard 
there.  There  are  places  where  it  is  possible 
to  use  a central  standard  on  an  island  site ; in 
others  it  would  not  be  convenient  owing  to  the 
trams  passing. 

11144.  It  is  just  a continuous  signal? — For  the 
night  service  the  intermittent  flash  light  is 
intended  to  be  used  as  a flxed  light  after  the  busy 
time  of  the  day.  It  is  supposed  to  remain  all 
night  for  motorists  who  are  travelling  by  night 
to  denote  that  they  are  at  a dangerous  crossing; 
they  cannot  hel|3  seeing  it. 

11145.  The  amber  light  does  not  confuse 
motorists  ? — We  suggest  that  the  amber  light 
should  he  used  instead  of  the  red.  Bed  generally 
denotes  danger,  and  a motorist  would  pull  up  if 
he  saw  a flashing  red  light,  but  if  he  got  used  to 
the  amber  light  it  would  simply  denote  that  he 
was  at  a dangerous  crossing. 

11146.  {Major  Salmon)  : Do  I understand  that 
after  a certain  hour  of  the  day  you  alter  your 
signals? — Yes,  according  to  the  volume  of  traffic. 

11147.  At  what  time  of  the  day  do  you  alter 
them? — Week-days,  7.30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. — 45  seconds 
“ Go  ” and  45  seconds  “ Stop,”  with  3 seconds 
" Caution,”  and  from  6 p.m.  to'  10  p.m., 

35  seconds  for  each,  with  3 seconds  “ Caution.” 
After  10  o’clock  we  set  the  signal  to  “ Caution.” 
We  are  not  using  the  intermittent  flash  in 
Coventry  at  present;  we  simply  set  the  amber 
light  to  caution. 

11148.  After  10  o’clock  at  night  cautioning 
them  that  they  have  to  take  care,  but  you  have  no 
actual  system  of  signalling  then  in  use? — Not 
after  10  o’clock.  I may  add  that  we  have  not  had 
a single  accident  at  this  particular  spot  since 
these  automatic  signals  were  installed  whereas 
before  that  we  had  many  cases  in  the  courts 
where  the  motorists  said  that  they  misunderstood 
the  constable’s  signals,  and  questioned  whether  he 
was  giving  them  the  correct  signal. 

11149.  In  paragraph  9 you  say : “ One  practical 
difficulty  only  was  experienced — that  of  the 
reflection  of  the  sun’s  rays  direct  on  the  lenses, 
making  it  hard  to  discern  which  of  the  three 
signals  was  actually  illuminated.”  Have  you 
overcome  that  difficulty  ? — There  is  a firm  of  con- 
tractors with  whom  I have  been  in  communica- 
tion who  have  now  overcome  that  difficulty.  Of 
course  it  is  a highly  technical  point,  but  they 
have  overcome  the  difficulty  by  making  a different 
kind  of  lens.  Some  towns,  of  course,  overcame 
it  in  the  initial  stages  by  making  a large  shield 
over  the  light,  but  in  this  case  they  have  brought 
out  a special  lens  that  is  going  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  It  is  rather  a strange  thing,  but  this 
difficulty  exists  more  in  March  than  at  any  other 
part  of  the  year,  owing,  possibly,  to  the  position 
of  the  sun,  but  these  people  have  brought  out  a 
lens  which,  I think,  has  overcome  the  difficulty. 

11150.  But  you  have  not  had  it  at  work  yet  ? — 
No,  it  is  going  to  be  installed  in  Coventry  within 
a short  time.  {Mr.  Hayes)  : We  have  overcome 
the  difficulty. 

11151.  You  have  no  trouble  at  all  about  it? — 
None  at  all.  It  comes  out  well. 

11152.  There  is  one  point  I find  rather  interest- 
ing in  your  paragraph  12  as  to  the  fire  brigade. 
Do  you  as  a matter  of  fact  regulate  the  traffic 
control  in  the  headquarters  of  the  fire  brigade? 
— We  have  found  out  by  experience  that  we  have 
no  need  to  do  anything.  When  the  bell  rings  the 
people  clear  away  themselves.  That  is  our 
experience. 

11153.  There  is  just  one  other  point  in  para- 
graph 20  of  the  Appendix,  where  you  say 


“ Manual  control,  where  more  than  four  cross- 
roads converge : Automatic  signals  have  aiot  yet 
been  tried  at  junctions  where  more  than  lour 
cross-roads  converge,  as  until  the  signals  are  more 
generally  known  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  retain 
ihe  services  of  a constable."  We  have  heard  of 
a case  where,  at  five  cross-roads,  they  have  a 
semaphore  ? — I understand  so,  but  I have  not  seen 
it. 

11154.  {Lord  Clarendon) : 1 think  Mr.  Wyles 
said  that  since  the  installation  of  these  tiungs 
there  have  been  no  accidents  at  all.  Has  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  Leeds  ? — I would  not  like 
to  say  the  result  has  been  quite  so  good  as  that. 

11155.  Has  it  reduced  the  number  of  accidents? 
— Yes,  it  has  been  found  satisfactory,  and  when 
motorists  and  others  see  that  signal  they  know 
they  have  to  slow  down  or  take  precautions. 

11156.  In  paragraph  3 you  say  that  the  intro- 
duction of  these  automatic  signals  has  resulted  in 
a reduction  in  the  number  of  constables  available 
for  the  iierformance  of  ordinary  police  duties. 
I suppose  you  have  a good  many  of  these  cross- 
roads, and  a good  many  of  these  automatic  signals 
installed  in  the  City  ? — Yes. 

11157.  How  many  constables  are  released  for 
their  ordinary  police  duties  as  the  result  of 
installing  these  signals? — It  is  approximately 
eight. 

11158.  {Lord  Nortkampton) : Are  foot  pas- 

sengers supposed  to  obey  the  signals  in  crossing 
the  road  at  cross-roads? — The  signals  are  put 
there  for  the  guidance  of  foot  passengers  as  well 
as  motorists.  We  found  a dithculty  at  first,  but 
now  that  we  are  installing  lights  that  is  an 
adequate  signal  for  foot  passengers. 

11159.  You  find  foot  passengers  do  obey  the 
signals  ? — There  was  a difficulty  at  first  because 
the  light  was  only  at  one  side.  We  are  now  put- 
ting lights  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  foot 
passengers  will  have  the  same  facilities  as  the 
motorists. 

11160.  In  New  York  they  have  an  electric  bell, 
which  rings  at  three  seconds  which  gets  people 
away  as  the  section  comes  on.  They  are  all  pre- 
pared for  it  if  the  electric  bell  gives  them  three 
seconds  warning  ? — I have  not  heard  of  that. 

11161.  With  a semaphore  it  would  be  necessary 
to  catch  people’s  eye? — We  have  not  that. 

11162.  What  is  the  chief  object  of  the  sema- 
phore ; is  it  economy  ? — I do  not  think  it  is 
economy  where  four  or  five  roads  converge.  The 
automatic  signals  are  very  successful  for  roads 
at  right  angles,  but  when  you  have  four  or  five 
roads  converging  on  one  open  space  it  is  rather 
difficult.  The  system  adopted  at  Brighton  would 
be  more  useful  than  automatic  signals,  but  you 
must  have  a policeman  there.  You  are  not  saving 
from  the  point  of  view  of  police. 

11163.  Are  the  semaphores  similar  to  railway 
signals  ? — Yes. 

11164.  How  many  would  there  be  at  a junction 
of  five  roads  ? — There  would  be  five. 

11165.  Could  you  irot  have  lights  just  as  well: 
it  is  not  done  electrically? — No,  by  hand.  The 
Brighton  people  study  the  human  element. 

11166.  {Chairman)  : Is  there  any  further  point 
you  would  like  to  bring  before  us? — I think  that 
one  of  the  main  points  that  everybody  is  con- 
cerned with  is  with  regard  to  grants,  that  the 
cost  incurred  should  rank  for  grant.  We  are 
pretty  well  convinced  that  authorities  will  be 
putting  them  up  on  their  own  initiative  if  they 
feel  sure  that  the  installations  will  rank  for 
grant. 

{Chairman)  \ We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
gentlemen,  for  your  evidence. 


{The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Appendix  to  Memorandum  No.  39  (c) 

SUBMITTED  BY  COUNCILLOR  ALBERT  HAYBS  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE  ASSOCIATION  OE  MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS. 

Description  oe  Automatic  Traeeic  Signals  at  Leeds. 


1.  Description  of  apparatus. — Pour  .standards,  each 
about  9 feet  in  height,,  with  three  vertical  coloured 
lights  ( 8 ;f  inches  in  diameter)  illuminated  by  electricity, 
are  erected  at  the  four  corn  -rs  of  intersecting  roads 
on  the  “ near  ” side  of  approaching  traffic. 

This  position  has  been  found  to  be  more  effective 
for  the  purpose  than  the  erection  of  signals  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  crossing.  In  the  latter  position, 
signals  are  not  so  easily  observed,  and  the  drivers  of 
vehicles,  particularly  strangers,  would  have  a reason- 
able excuse  if  they  proceeded  over  the  crossing  to 
the  position  of  the  stop  signal,  thereby  causing  danger 
on  the  said  crossing. 

There  seems  to  be  a diversion  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  signals  should  be  erected  on  the  near 
side  of  the  crossing  or  at  the  far  side  of  the  crossing. 
Admittedly  in  America  all  the  signals  are  at  the  far 
side  but  in  many  other  respects  our  American  cousins 
are  opposite  to  ourselves,  e.g.,  traffic  keeps  to  the 
right,  and  motor  cars  have  left-hand  drive.  American 
streets  are  mostly  straight  thoroughfares  with  regular 
intersections  and  numerous  “ one  way  ” streets. 

In  this  country  all  warning  posts  and  signs  (with 
but  few  exceptions)  are  placed  on  the  near  side  of  the 
road  and  one  can  imagine  the  disastrous  results  in 
foggy  weather  if  drivers  of  vehicles  drove  right  over 
the  crossing  until  they  came  to  the  signal. 

In  any  event  there  does  not  seem  anything  to  gain 
by  placing  the  signals  at  the  far  side  of  the  crossing 
but  much  might  be  lost. 

The  signals  as  used  in  Leeds  are  also  recommended 
as  being  more  effective  than  the  overhead  (four  way) 
signals  which  are  suspended  over  the  centre  of  the 
crossing,  inasmuch  as  the  signals  on  the  posts  are 
more  easily  visible,  being  much  nearer  to  drivers  and 
at  a more  convenient  height  for  visibility.  This  is 
instanced  by  the  inability  of  a driver  of  a saloon  or 
closed  oar  (which  class  of  car  now  predominates)  to 
obtain  an  upward  view  in  front.  Tramcars,  too, 
may  be  detrimental  to  the  installation  of  overhead 
signals. 

2.  Meaning  of  lights. — The  top  light  is  red  denoting 
“ stop.” 

The  centre  light  is  amber  denoting  “ caution.” 

The  bottom  light  is  green  denoting  “ go.” 

In  addition  to  each  light  being  coloured,  the  lens  is 
marked  with  the  word  “ stop,”  “ caution,”  or  “ go,” 
as  the  case  may  be. 

3.  Method  of  operation. — When  the  green  lights 
are  showing  the  traffic  on  that  road  is  released,  all 
traffic  on  the  intersecting  road  being  meanwhile  held 
up  by  the  red  lights. 

4.  Method  of  change. — Wlien  a change  of  direction 
is  about  to  take  place  the  amber  light  shows  for  a 
few  seconds,  thus  giving  time  for  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians who  are  actually  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  road 
to  complete  the  crossing  before  the  other  traffic  is 
released. 

5.  Position  at  u’hich  traffic  must  .stop. — A line  from 
kerb  to  centre  of  road  (12  feet  from  the  signal  standard) 
and  the  word  “ stop  ” designed  in  fixed  metal  studs  in 
front  of  the  line,  easily  visible  to  drivers  approaching 
the  signal,  gives  warning  of  the  position  where  all 
held-up  traffic  must  stop. 

6.  Tramcar  stopping  places. — Wliere  it  was  found 
that  tramcar  stopping  places  close  to  the  signals 
interfered  with  the  efficient  working  of  traffic  across 
the  junction,  representations  were  made  to  the 
tramway  department  who  removed  the  stopping 
places  to  more  suitable  positions. 
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7.  Duration  of  signals. — This  can  be  adjusted  to 
meet  varying  needs  by  means  of  variable  time  control- 
ling switch. 

8.  Timing  apparatus. — The  period  taken  by  the 
lighting  of  the  three  signals  is  known  as  the  total 
cycle.  The  maximum  total  cycle  is  120  seconds,  and 
the  minimum  40  seconds.  A maximum  of  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cycle  may  be  allocated  to  the  main  road, 
with  26  per  cent,  for  the  secondary  road,  less  the 
5 per  cent,  of  the  cycle  taken  up  by  the  “ caution  ” 
signal . 

9.  Signals  at  night  time. — During  the  night  time, 
or  at  any  time,  when  automatic  control  is  unnecessary, 
the  signals  can  be  discontinued  or  set  at  caution  either 
by  means  of  the  “ Steady  Amber  ” or  “ Flashing 
Anaber  ” signals. 

10.  Adjustment  of  time  sigimls. — This  can  be  done 
in  a few  seconds  by  a constable. 

11.  Wiring. — Either  underground  or  overhead  wir- 
ing may  be  used  according  to  circumstances.  If 
underground  wiring  is  decided  upon  permission  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Postmaster-General. 

12.  Passage  of  fire  brigade. — No  difficulty  was 
experienced  when  a test  was  made  for  the  passing 
of  the  fire  brigade.  If  required  the  signals  could  no 
doubt  be  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  controlled 
from  the  fire  station  or  other  central  point.  In  Leeds 
the  signals  are  capable  of  being  controlled  manually 
at  five  of  the  junctions. 

13.  Ignoring  the  signals. — Drivers  will,  at  times,  be 
held  up  by  the  “ Stop  ” signal  when  the  road  is 
apparently  clear.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  system  also  provides  for  pedestrians,  and 
whilst  there  may  be  no  vehicular  traffic  in  sight, 
pedestrians  crossing  the  road  may  be  relying  for  their 
safety  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  traffic  signals. 

14.  Offences. — At  the  present  time,  legislation  does 
not  provide  for  dealing  with  offenders  against  the 
signals  other  than  when  evidence  of  driving  dangerous- 
ly or  negligently  is  obtainable.  Proceedings  have 
been  instituted  in  Leeds  for  driving  dangerously  by 
passing  the  signals  when  at  danger,  in  consequence 
of  which  accidents  have  either  taken  place  or  have 
been  narrowly  averted,  and  substantial  penalties 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

It  will  be  desirable,  if  these  signals  are  universally 
adopted,  to  obtain  powers  making  it  an  offence  to 
disregard  the  signals. 

15.  Synchronisation  of  lights. — The  control  box  will 
work  two  sets  of  signals  and  a relay  cabinet.  The 
relay  cabinet  will  work  five  sets  of  signals,  thus  seven 
sets  may  be  worked  from  one  control  cabinet  and  the 
lights  may  be  so  varied  that  when  the  green  lights 
show  at  one  junction,  the  adjacent  signals  on  the 
same  road  show  a red  light.  This  usually  ensures  that 
traffic  passing  from  one  signal  arrives  at  the  next 
signal  as  the  same  is  changing  to  “ Go,”  and  thus 
reduces  hold-ups  to  a minimum. 

16.  Independent  working  of  signals. — Where  several 
sets  of  signals  are  worked  from  one  control  the 
necessity  may  arise  to  iiut  one  or  more  of  the  signals 
out  of  action  in  order  to  permit  processions  to  pass 
over  the  various  junctions. 

17.  Visibility. — The  signals  as  installed  in  Leeds 
are  easily  visible  in  foggy  weather. 

There  was  a difficulty  when  signals  were  first 
erected  in  Leeds  owing  to  the  sun  shining  on  the 
lenses,  but  this  was  overcome  by  the  substitution  of 
longer  shades  over  the  lenses. 
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18.  Light  at  rear  of  signals. — A bull’s  eye  light  at 
the  rear  of  signals  is  recommended  for  the  benefit  of 
pedestrians,  and  to  assist  drivers  of  vehicles  'whose 
view  is  obstructed  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
their  vehicles,  or  other  causes.  Experiments  with 
these  rear  bull’s  eye  lights  are  now  being  made. 

19.  Uniformity. — Uniformity  of  installation  is 
recommended  to  prevent  the  motoring  public 
becoming  perplexed  by  varying  types  of  signal  devices. 
Uniformity  would  also  encourage  drivers  to  obey  the 
signals. 


Teaeeic  Points  in  Leeds. 


Points. 

Constables 
required  to 
work  same. 

Annual  cost 
at  £280  per 
Constable. 

Authorised  . . . 
Suggested 

28 

36 

£10,080 

additional 

7 

7 

£1,960 

35 

43 

£12,040 

The  average  cost  per  point  is  therefore  £344  per 
annum. 


20.  Manual  control,  where  more  than  four  cross  roads 
converge. — Automatic  signals  have  not  yet  been  tried 
at  jimctions  where  more  than  four  cross-roads  con- 
verge, as  'until  the  signals  are  more  generally  kno'wn  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  retain  the  services  of  a 
constable. 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  with  mechanical  signals  operated  by  a con- 
stable, and  it  may  prove  that  such  signals  will  operate 
successfully  at  specially  selected  junctions  where 
neither  manual  control  nor  automatic  signals  are 
desirable. 

21.  Extension  of  system  to  other  towns. — ^It  is  under- 
stood that  a very  large  number  of  police  authorities 
are  interested  in  these  signals  and  that  as  many  as 
29  cities  and  borouglis  have  actually  had  signals 
installed  similar  to  those  in  operation  in  Leeds. 

22.  Reduction  of  street  noises.- — Signals  were  erected 
at  one  j'unction  in  Leeds  where  a traffic  constable  had 
not  pre'vdously  been  stationed.  Prior  to  the  signals 
being  erected  a firm  -with  premises  at  the  comer  of  this 
particular  street  constantly  complained  that  their 
business  was  seriously  interfered  with  on  accomit  of 
the  constant  so'unding  of  motor  horns,  but  shortly 
after  the  erection  of  the  signals,  a letter  was  received 
from  them  to  the  effect  that  annoyance  in  this 
direction  had  practically  ceased. 

23.  Cost. — ^A  comparative  statement,  setting  forth 
the  cost  of  a traffic  constable  and  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  a set  of  automatic  traffic  signals  is 
set  out  below,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that,  after 
the  initial  expense  of  erection,  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  a set  of  signals  is  less  than  10s.  per  week. 


CITY  OF  LEEDS. 

COMPAEISON  OE  COST  OE  CONTBOLLING  TeAEEIO  BY 

Adtomatio  Signals  and  Teaefic  Duty  Constables. 


Annual  Cost  of  a Wages 

Tbaffic  Constable  Allowances — 
Rent 

(10  Ybaes' Sbevice)  Boots 
Uniform 


£ s.  d. 
234  0 0 

39  0 0 
2 12  0 
5 0 0 


£280  12  0 


Automatic  Pomts  already  converted  to 
Teaefic  automatic  ...  ...  ...  7 

Signals.  To  be  converted  at  an  early  date  3 

10 

Average  initial  cost  — 

of  installing  each 
set  of  automatic 
signals  ...  ...  £150  per  set. 

Average  annual  cost 
of  maintenance, 
including  lamps, 

lightmg,  etc.  ...  £22  10s.  per  annum. 

N.B. — Fom’ of  the  points  now  worked  by 
automatic  signals  required  the  ser-vices 
of  six  constables — saving  £1,680  per 
annum. 


CITY  OF  LEEDS. 

Blbcteic  Automatic  Teaffic  Signalling 
Apparatus. 

COST. 

Fxrst  Set.  £ 

Four  (Type  TSP  11)  3-colour  signals  @ 

£12 10s.  each  ...  ...  ...  ...  60 

One  combined  manual  and  automatic 

controlling  cabinet  ...  ...  ...  ...  53 

(Extra  if  fitted  'with  “ all  red  ” s'witch). 

Four  signal  posts  ; Fixing  posts  and  'wiring 

signals  (Carried  out  locally)  Approx.  ...  90 

£193 


The  prices  of  other  types  of  oontroUing  cabinets 
are  as  under  : — 

£ 

Automatic  control  cabinet  -with  pedestal  ...  40 

„ ,,  ,,  -without  „ ...  37 

Relay  Cabinet  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

Note. — One  controlling  cabinet  'will  work  two  sets  of 
signals  and  a Relay  cabinet.  The  Relay 
cabinet  in  t'um  ■will  work  a further  five  sets  of 
signals. 

The  cost  if  so  arranged  is  therefore  as  'under  : — 

£ 

Flbst  Set  as  Above  193 

Second  Set — As  above  less  cost  of  control 

cabinet  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  140 

Thled  Set — As  No.  1 but  -with  Relay 

cabinet  instead  of  controlling  cabinet  ...  160 

Foueth  to  Se'vbnth  Sets  inclusive — ^As 
third  set  less  cost  of  relay  cabinet. . . 


Pension  Additional. 


140 
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THIRTIETH  DAY. 

Friday,  14th  June,  1929. 


Peesbnt  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  ARTHUE  GRIFFITH- BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON, 
D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon. 

The  earl  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Mr.  Walton  John  Hadfibld  and  Mr. 

11167.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Hadfield,  I think  you 
are  the  City  Engineer  of  Sheffield  ? — (Mr. 
Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11168.  And  Mr.  Frank  Wilkinson,  you  are  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Willesden  Urban 
District  Council  1 — (Mr.  W illiinson)  : Yes. 

11169.  You  have  both  come  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Institution  of  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Institution  you 
submit  a Memorandum  to  us  ? — (Mr.  Hadfield)  : 
Yes;  the  Memorandum  has  been  formally 
approved  by  the  Council  of  the  Association  and 
represents  their  views. 

Memo.  No.  40. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

Institution  op  Municipal  and  County 
Engineers. 


Road  Construction. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Royal  Commission  will 
not  wish  this  matter  to  be  gone  into  in  detail. 

2.  We  would  sum  up  our  views  on  the  point  bj’’ 
saying  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  constructing 
roads  suitable  and  sufficient  for  varying  degrees  of 
traffic,  including  large  volmnes  of  motor  traffic, 
industrial  or  otherwise,  provided  the  necessary  funds 
are  available. 

3.  The  question  of  fhiance  is  important,  and  is 
referred  to  in  a later  paragraph. 

Safety — Surfaces. 

4.  While  we  agree  that  under  certain  climatic 
conditions  some  varieties  of  road  surfacing  have 
proved  themselves  slippery,  we  think  the  agitation 
with  regard  to  slippery  roads  is  out  of  propoi’tion 
to  the  facts. 

5.  Of  this  we  can  judge  to  some  extent  by  the 
number  of  complaints  which  we  receive,  and  these  are 
remarkably  few  in  jproportion  to  the  total  mileage 
travelled  by  motor  vehicles. 

6.  One  of  the  difficulties  m judging  the  proportion 
of  accidents  of  all  kinds  is  that  there  are  no  reliable 
statistics  showing  the  most  unportant  factor  necessary 
to  an  accurate  comparison,  namely,  the  aggregate 
mileage  covered  by  all  traffic  to-day,  and  in  the  days 
when  the  traffic  was  mostly  horse-drawn.  If  such  a 
comparison  were  possible,  we  should  know  whether 
there  were  more  accidents  in,  say,  each  10,000  miles 
of  travel. 

7.  In  this  respect,  we  would  draw  attention  to 
statistics  which  show  that  the  increase  in  accidents 
is  roughly  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  motors. 


Major  I.  SALMON,  O.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.G. 

(Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 

Frank  Wilkinson,  called  and  examined. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mileage  covered  per 
motor  has  increased,  and  is  increasing  ; therefore,  we 
believe  that  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  motor 
traffic  the  proportion  of  accidents  is  decreasing. 
Statistics  collected  and  published  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  show  that  accidents  arising  from  road 
surface  conditions  are  few,  but  we  do  not  argue 
from  this  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement. 

8.  We  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  accidents  which 
have  been  attributed  to  the  type  of  road  surface 
adopted  are  really  due  to  atmospheric  conditions. 
In  manufacturing  cities  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
any  kind  of  surface  safe  under  certam  weather 
conditions,  apart  altogether  from  the  special  risks 
caused  by  frost  and  snow. 

Corners,  Bends  and  Crossings. 

9.  We  appreciate  recent  legislation  with  regard 
to  the  setting  back  of  blind  corners  and  the  lowermg 
of  obstructive  fences.  There  is  no  doubt  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  a considerable  help  to  road  authorities 
and  road  users. 

White  Lines  and  Metal  Studs. 

10.  Speaking  as  representatives,  and  not  merely 
for  ourselves,  we  find  there  is  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  white  direction  Imes, 
or  lines  of  metal  studs  which  m many  places  are 
used  instead  of  the  white  line. 

11.  While  some  road  engineers  discoiuage  the  use 
of  such  devices,  others  are  strong  in  its  favotu. 

12.  We,  ourselves,  are  agreed  on  at  least  one 
point,  namely,  that  the  white  Ime,  or  the  metal 
studs,  should  be  used  with  great  discretion.  We 
believe  that  at  present  their  effect  is  very  good — that 
generally  motorists  pay  great  attention  to  these 
indications.  If,  however,  they  are  unduly  multiplied, 
and  used  in  places  where  there  is  no  necessity,  they 
will  be  treated  with  less  respect. 

13.  We  would  like  to  emjphasise  one  point,  that 
while  the  white  line  was  originally  intended  to  divide 
the  road  at  blind  corners,  or  sharp  curves,  so  that  a 
motorist  would  have  no  excuse  for  driving  along  his 
wrong  side,  in  some  cases  they  are  now  extended 
almost  entuely  through  villages,  and  in  many  cases 
over  considerable  lengths  of  road.  Wherever  the 
white  luie  is  used  imnecessarily  in  this  way,  it 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  road,  as  few  motorists 
care  to  drive  over  a white  line,  and  so  the  central 
part  of  a fairly  wide  road,  the  width  of  which^  is 
calculated  so  that  moving  vehicles  may  pass  standing 
vehicles,  is  to  some  extent  put  out  of  use. 

Cross-roads. 

14.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  definite 
sign  indicating  to  motorists  which  line  of  traffic 
should  give  way,  should  be  agreed  upon  for  cross- 
roads, where  there  is  not  a clear  view  of  the  traffic. 
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and  where  there  is  not  sufficient  volume  of  traffic 
to  justify  the  presence  of  a point  policeman,  or 
automatic  signaUmg. 

15.  There  are  numerous  cross-roads,  especially  m 
built-up  urban  areas,  where  it  is  impossible  to  see 
all  the  traffic  which  is  approaching,  and  where  at 
present  there  is  no  indication,  or  even  agreement, 
as  to  which  is  the  most  important  road.  We  do  not 
refer  to  oases  where  a mam  road  is  crossed  by  a 
minor  road,  but  to  cases  where  the  intersecting 
roads  are  both  of  moderate  importance. 

16.  The  sign,  whatever  its  form,  should  be  visible 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

17.  The  form  of  sign  having  been  agreed  upon,  it 
should  be  left  to  the  local  authority  to  decide  where 
it  should  be  fixed. 

18.  We  emphasise  this  matter  because  we  feel 
that  accidents  at  cross-roads  are  too  numerous, 
and  that  the  effect  of  some  agreed  sign  indicatmg 
to  motorists  what  is  expected  of  them  at  these  places, 
would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents. 

19.  There  is  no  wish  unduly  to  multiply  the 
number  of  road  signs — as  m the  case  of  “ white 
lines  ” we  think  great  discretion  should  be  exercised, 
so  that  no  uimecessary  signs  are  fixed — but  m the 
matter  of  cross-road  signs  there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing wanting. 

Teaitic  Signals. 

20.  We  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  automatic  signals  to  mdieate  when 
traffic  should  advance,  and  when  it  should  come  to  a 
standstill,  because  we  think  that  is  a matter  for  the 
police. 

21.  W"e  are  not  sure  whether  such  signals,  in  them- 
selves, are  legally  effective,  and  call  attention  to 
this  point. 

22.  We  suggest  that  steps  should  be  taken  towards 
the  standardisation  of  such  signals.  The  matter 
has  already  been  considered,  and  at  that  time  our 
Institution  was  not  in  favour  of  immediate  standard- 
isation. Since  then,  the  provision  of  automatic 
signals  has  made  considerable  strides,  and  unless 
standardisation  is  effected,  there  must  be  confusion, 
because  of  the  many  different  types  of  signals  which 
are  being  introduced. 

Width  in  Compaeison  with  Volume  op 
Teappic. 

23.  The  Ministr5'  of  Transport  formula  suggests 
a width  of  10  ft.  for  each  line  of  traffic.  Broadly,  we 
support  this  formula. 

24.  We  must,  however,  point  out  that  for  a long 
period  bye-laws  in  many  cities  and  urban  districts 
have  required  a width  of  carriageway  of  24  ft.  This 
is  suitable  for  ordinary  thoroughfares  in  towns, 
inasmuch  as  it  allows  a vehicle  to  stand  against  the 
kerb,  leaving  room  for  two  others  to  pass. 

25.  Speaking  generally,  we  would  suggest  that  all 
classified  roads  (or  imclassified  roads  of  similar 
importance,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  large 
towns  and  cities)  should  have  a carriageway  with  a 
minimum  width  of  30  ft.  This  gives  ample  room  for 
three  lines  of  traffic,  and  allows  quicker  vehicles  to 
pass  slower  ones,  or  those  which  are  standing. 

26.  AVhere  there  is  a grass  margin,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  provide  a bay  at  places  where  vehicles 
are  frequently  standing. 

27.  It  is  desirable  on  important  roads  to  have 
room  for  foiu  lines  of  traffic,  that  is  40  ft.  in  all, 
but  we  do  not  make  a general  recommendation  to  this 
effect,  because  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  Cjuestion 
of  expense.  The  question  of  a greater  carriageway 
width  than  30  ft.  should  be  settled  in  relation  to  the 
volume  of  traffic. 

28.  Where  refuges  are  placed  the  road  should  be 
widened  out  opposite  the  refuge  and  for  some  distance 


beyond,  so  as  to  take  the  two  lines  of  traffic  on  either 
side  of  the  refuge,  as  bus  stops  are  generally  placed 
near  refuges. 

29.  Some  of  us  have  had  experience  of  the  con- 
struction of  dual  roads — i.e.,  separate  carriageways 
for  up-and-down  traffic,  with  a definite  division 
between  the  two.  When  the  probable  amount  of 
traffic  necessitates  a very  wide  road,  this  form  of 
construction  has  certain  advantages  ; the  pedestrian 
does  not  have  an  undue  width  to  cross  without  some 
protection,  and  it  is  more  convenient  for  the  traffic, 
as  a driver  Imows  that  when  overtaking  one  vehicle  he 
is  not  liable  to  meet  another.  We  would  not  recom- 
mend dual  roads  unless  a very  considerable  total 
width  was  requhed,  as  we  consider  that  the  capacity 
of  a fairly  wide  roadway  is  greater  than  if  the  same 
width  is  divided  into  two  narrow  ones.  A roadway 
40  ft.  wide  is  not  greatly  affected  by  an  occasional 
standing  vehicle  at  the  side.  Such  an  obstruction 
reduces  the  capacity  of  a one-way  road  20  ft.  wide 
to  a single  Ime  of  traffic. 

Speed  Limit. 

30.  VTiile  this  is  not  one  of  the  pomts  which  we 
consider  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  in  detail,  we 
think  w^e  ought  to  expi'ess  the  opinion,  as  road 
engmeers,  that  too  many  speed  limits  seriously 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  road.  It  is  within  our 
experience  that  m small  toivns  and  villages,  where 
speed  limits  were  imposed  in  the  early  days  of  motor 
regulations  when  there  were  few  motors,  these  limits 
now  have  the  effect  of  congesting  large  quantities  of 
traffic  which  otherwise  would  pass  through  the 
towms  and  villages  at  a reasonable  rate. 

Teafeio  Congestion. 

31.  We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  question 
of  traffic  congestion  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Metropolis,  or  to  any  particular  parts  of  the  country. 

32.  We  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  information 
which  wall  enable  the  Royal  Commission  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  growdh  of  traffic  in  provincial  cities  and 
towns,  and  for  this  purpose  enquiries  have  been  made 
in  about  30  places  of  various  sizes. 

33.  Unfortunately,  very  little  seems  to  have  been 
done  before  1914  in  the  way  of  counting  traffic, 
but  we  have  particulars  of  comits  at  60  points, 
which  no  doubt  m these  early  days  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  especially  busy  or  important. 

34.  The  average  daily  traffic  at  these  60  iioints 
was  1,967  tons. 

35.  Li  1922  the  Ministry  of  Transport  caused  a 
general  traffic  census  to  be  made  on  the  first-class 
roads  in  the  counties.  Many  of  the  cities  and  towns 
also  made  counts,  and  we  have  particulars  of  100  points 
at  which  the  average  daily  traffic  was  5,029  tons  : — 

INCEBASE  : 165  PEE  CENT. 

36.  In  1926  further  counts  were  made  under 
similar  circumstances.  At  107  points  the  average 
daily  traffic  was  7,230  tons  : — • 

Inceease  on  1922  figuees  : 44  pee  gent.  ; 

ON  FIEST  AVEEAGB,  268  PEE  CENT. 

37.  Again  in  1928  there  was  a general  census, 
and  at  115  points  the  daily  average  was  10,011 
tons : — 

Inceease  on  1925  figuees  : 39  pee  cent.  ; 

ON  FIEST  AVBEAGE,  409  PEE  CENT. 

38.  The  heaviest  daily  averages  m 1928  were 
31,614  tons,  26,498  tons  and  22,329  tons. 

39.  During  the  period  covered  by  these  figures 
the  percentage  of  heavy  motors  had  increased  from 
19 '7  to  55 -6  per  cent.  The  19-7  per  cent,  repre- 
sents 387  TONS  PEE  DAY;  the  65-6  per  cent, 
represents  5,561  tons  pee  day,  this  being  the 
average  tonnage  of  heavy  motors  passing  the  115 
points  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  1928  traffic 
census. 
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40.  We  think  the  Commission  will  consider  this 
to  be  a matter  to  which  their  attention  might  very 
well  be  called,  as  an  indication  of  the  use  of  the  roads 
by  heavy  individual  loads. 

41.  Light  motors,  pleasure  cars,  and  vans  up  to 
2J  tons,  had  increased  from  21  • 7 per  cent,  to 
37 -3  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic.  Horse-drawn 
vehicles  had  decreased  from  58-6  per  cent,  to  7 • 1 per 
cent. 

42.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  percentage  of 
horse  traffic  is  high.  We  believe  that  the  greater 
percentage  of  horse-drawn  traffic  in  the  cities  and 
towns  is  because  this  form  of  traction  is  more  suitable 
for  short  distances  than  for  long  ones. 

43.  An  enquiry  has  been  addressed  to  each  of  the 
Authorities  from  which  traffic  particulars  have  been 
obtained  as  to  : — 

(i)  Whether  at  present  there  is  undue  congestion 

of  traffic  ? 

(ii)  Whether  the  congestion  is  such  as  to  neces- 

sitate the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on 
widening  ? 

44.  Twenty-three  answers  have  been  received. 
In  fifteen  towns  and  cities  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
serious  congestion,  m four  that  there  is  congestion, 
in  three  that  there  is  not,  and  in  one  case  the  reply 
is  not  definite. 

45.  Fourteen  towns  and  cities  anticipate  that  a 
heavy  expenditure  is,  or  will  be,  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  such  congestion.  In  only  three  places  (in 
one  of  them  an  extensive  scheme  has  already  been 
carried  out)  is  it  definitely  stated  that  no  heavy 
expenditure  of  this  kind  is  anticipated. 

46.  Under  this  heading  we  would  like  to  make 
two  points.  First,  as  to  the  duplication  of  traffic. 
Road  travel  by  buses  has  long  been  fairly  general 
over  short  distances.  At  present  the  comparatively 
short-distance  bus  is  being  largely  supplemented  by 
the  long-distance  bus.  All  of  us  can  give  instances  of 
buses  passing  through  our  districts  which  cover  very 
long  journeys — between  200  and  300  miles — ^and  we 
think  there  is  unnecessary  duplication  which  might  be 
avoided  by  proper  co-ordination  of  licensing.  Dupli- 
cation of  such  traffic  in  busy  thoroughfares  increases 
congestion,  and  our  opinion  is  that  every  reasonable 
step  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  central  areas  of 
towns  as  free  as  possible  for  necessary  traffic. 

47.  Undue  congestion  necessitates  street  widenings’ 
the  expense  of  which,  in  important  central  streets’ 
is  almost  prohibitive. 

48.  We  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  points  upon 
which  evidence  should  be  given  by  the  police 
authorities,  but  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  larger  towns  have  provided,  or 
are  providiug,  special  bus  stations  on  sites  imme- 
diately without  their  central  area,  m order  to  avoid 
the  congestion  caused  by  these  vehicles  pulling 
up  and  setting  down  passengers  at  busy  points. 
These  places  have  other  advantages  ; for  instance, 
waiting  rooms  and  other  facilities  are  included, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  necessities  for  long- 
distance passengers. 

49.  Long-distance  journeys  are  not  confined  to 
buses — ^the  same  thing  is  occm’ring  with  the  heavy 
lorry,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  aggregate  mileage 
covered  by  these  vehicles  on  their  long-distance 
joiuneys  is  appreciated.  We  find  that  in  cases 
where  speed  of  delivery  is  essential,  or  where  the  cost 
of  carriage  is  small  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
goods,  manufacturers  are  more  and  more  relying 
upon  the  motor  lorry  rather  than  upon  the  railway. 
All  this  adds  to  the  congestion  of  the  roads,  and 
if  it  is  possible  to  devise  means  whereby  traffic 
suitable  for  the  roads,  railways,  or  water  carriage 
can  be  relegated  to  its  proper  channel  we  think 
that  would  have  a considerable  bearing  on  the 
question  of  road  congestion. 
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50.  We  do  not  make  any  suggestion  as  to  how 
this  could  be  done,  because  we  do  not  suppose  that 
is  expected  of  us,  and  the  matter  is  too  complicated 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  proof. 

51.  The  next  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that  very 
large  sums  will  have  to  be  spent,  especially  in  the 
cities  and  other  urban  districts,  on  road  widenings. 
There  seems  to  be  a general  impression  that  as  so 
much  has  been  spent  on  roads  during  recent  years, 
including,  of  course,  the  numerous  relief  works 
which  have  been  carried  out,  roads  should  now  have 
reached  a sufficiently  high  standard,  and  that  the 
future  does  not  involve  much  more  than  maintenance. 

52.  We  agree  that  immense  improvements  have 
been  made  in  road  conditions,  but  except  in  districts 
of  a rural  character,  and  in  the  outlying  parts  of 
cities,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  since  the 
War  in  the  way  of  road  widening,  or  the  construction 
of  new  streets.  The  Road  Fund  has  been  so  admin- 
istered that  very  little  has  been  allowed  for  the 
purchase  of  property  required  for  road  widening, 
and  it  may  be  taken  that  the  amoimt  spent  out  of 
that  fund,  or  out  of  other  funds  upon  road  works 
carried  out  by  relief  labour,  have  represented  almost 
entirely  labour  and  materials. 

53.  Speaking  purely  as  engineers  (we  hope  with 
some  foresight  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  next 
few  years)  we  are  of  opinion  that  road  requirements, 
in  the  shape  of  new  roads  and  widened  roads,  as 
well  as  maintenance,  will  be  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
whole  produce  of  the  motor  tax. 

Vehicles. 

54.  We  suggest  that  the  present  regulations  as 

to  the  size  of  vehicles  allow  all  the  latitude  that 
ought  to  be  given.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
increase  in  the  limits  of  length,  width,  or  axle  weight. 
AVhere  goods  are  too  bulky  to  be  conveyed  by  road 
under  present  regulations,  we  think  they  should  go 
by  rail  or  water,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
articles  of  exceptional  size,  which  cannot  be  conveyed 
under  an  ordinary  railway  bridge,  and  therefore 
have  to  take  the  roads.  ’ 

55.  We  notice  an  increasing  tendency  to  use  more 
than  one  trailer,  and  thmk  this  ought  to  be  checked. 
It  is  not  our  wish  to  put  any  unnecessary  restrictions 
in  the  way  of  road  traffic,  but  we  believe  that  these 
combinations  of  vehicles,  which  amount  really  to 
short  trains,  make  transport  conditions  for  other 
vehicles  more  dangerous  ; that  they  are  a hindrance 
to  the  use  of  the  road  by  general  traffic,  and  therefore 
diminish  its  carrying  capacity. 

56.  It  is  very  desirable  that  more  definite  steps 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  efficiency  not  only  of 
public  service  vehicles  such  as  buses  and  taxis, 
but  at  least  of  all  heavy  motors  using  the  roads. 
This  would  apply  especially  to  the  condition  of  solid 
tyres,  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  springs  and  of  the 
brakes. 

57.  We  welcome  the  concessions  recently  made  to 
owners  who  fit  their  heavy  vehicles  with  pneumatic 
tyres.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  enthe  abolition 
of  the  solid  tyre,  as  we  think  a given  load  carried 
on  solid  tyres  causes  much  more  damage  to  the 
road  surface  than  when  carried  on  pnemnatic  tyres. 

CONSTEDCTION  OE  NeW  ROADS. 

58.  In  view  of  the  enormous  growt.h  of  road 
transport,  and  of  the  prospect  of  that  growth  being 
continued  in  the  future,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  some  central  body  to  suggest 
the  routes  for  new  principal  roads,  as  distinguished 
from  roads  intended  chiefly  for  local  purposes.  At 
present  all  new  roads  are  usually  constructed  by  a local 
authority,  or  perhaps  by  two  local  authorities,  whose 
proposals  relate  to  relatively  short  lengths  and  have 
reference  only  to  local  requirements. 

59.  Regional  Town  Planning  Committees  have 
been  established  for  several  areas.  Their  powers 
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are  usually  only  of  an  advisory  nature,  and  the 
areas  of  these  committees  do  not  cover  the  whole 
country. 

60.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  road  transport 
and  the  increase  in  what  might  be  termed  “ through 
trafidc  ” (denoting  traffic  which  travels  a considerable 
distance  between  its  startmg  pomt  and  its  destination) 
these  new  principal  roads  should,  we  think,  be  placed 
from  a national,  rather  than  from  either  a regional 
or  district,  viewpoint. 

61.  Since  this  evidence  was  prepared,  another 
point  has  arisen  with  regard  to  a:!de  weights. 

62.  It  is  noted  that  a request  has  been  made  that  the 
maximum  axle  weight  should  be  increased.  We  are 
entirely  opposed  to  this.  A very  great  mileage  of 
roads  has  been  reconstructed  m a manner  suitable  for 
modern  traffic  on  the  basis  of  present  axle  weights. 
We  think  these  are  quite  sufficient,  and  that  if  heavier 
individual  loads  are  desired  they  should  be  sent 
on  the  railways,  and  not  on  the  roads. 

63.  Not  only  would  these  excessively  weighty 
vehicles  be  an  obstruction  to  traffic,  but  they  would 
involve  a very  heavy  expense  upon  the  public  in 
reconstructing  roads  which  are  already  suitable  for 
then’  purpose,  m order  to  suit  merely  the  road  haulage 
&ms. 


11170.  {Chairman)  : I will  address  my  questions 
to  Mr.  Hadfield  and  if  there  are  any  points  you 
wish  to  emphasise,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity.  I have  read  your  Memorandum, 
and  the  first  point  you  make  is  that  as  engineers 
you  see  no  difficulty  in  constructing  roads  suit- 
able and  sufficient  for  varying  degrees  of  traffic, 
provided  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming  1 
{Mr.  Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11171.  It  is  a matter  of  finance  ? — Yes.  What  a 
good  many  of  us  are  finding  is  that  relatively  it 
is  less  costly  to  maintain  the  roads  than  it  was 
before.  We  are  getting  a great  deal  more  traffic, 
but  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  traffic. 

11172.  You  mean  if  the  roads  are  properly  made 
up  to  a standard  suitable  for  modern  traffic,  the 
upkeep  is  less? — Yes,  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage. 

11173.  Now,  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence 
about  the  slippery  condition  of  the  roads.  What 
have  you  to  say  about  that  ? — ^Well,  my  own 
experience,  and  I think  I am  speaking  for  a good 
many  of  our  colleagues — I will  leave  Mr. 
Wilkinson  to  follow  up — is  that  complaints  of 
accidents  arising  out  of  slippery  roads  are 
very  few.  In  Sheffield  itself  we  have  a million 
yards  of  asphalt,  and  we  have  kept  a careful 
record  of  the  accidents,  and  those  due  to  road 
surface  are  extremely  few. 

11174.  The  complaints  are  really  getting  less  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

11175.  We  have  certain  complaints  from  the 
owners  of  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Do  you  get  many 
of  those  in  Sheffield  ? — Practically  none,  and  we 
have  a fairly  heavy  percentage  of  horse  traffic. 
What  I would  say  in  respect  to  that  is  that  there 
is  a new  generation  of  horses,  and  to  a great 
extent  a • new  generation  of  horse  drivers,  and  I 
notice  in  Sheffield  over  and  over  again  on  the 
streets  where  we  have  the  heaviest  horse  traffic 
and  have  left  a paved  margin  that  whenever  the 
horses  can  do  so  they  get  on  to  the  smoother 
asphalt. 

11176.  On  to  the  smooth  part  of  the  road  ? — Yes, 
always.  Complaints  from  horse  owners  to-day 
with  me  are  almost  non-existent. 

11177.  I suppose  where  roads  are  slippery  it  is 
largely  due  to  climatic  conditions  ? — ^Yes.  Where 


you  have  in  a city  a good  deal  of  smoke,  and 
that  is  a condition  which  is  not  entirely  peculiar 
to  Sheffield,  and  certain  conditions  of  atmos- 
phere, it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is  wood, 
aspha'lt  or  any  other  quiet  material,  the  condi- 
tion is  slippery,  and  immediately  we  have  our 
carts  and  lorries  out  with  a little  gravel  and  do 
what  we  can  to  meet  it. 

11178.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  a 
Circular  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on 
the  1st  of  March  of  this  year  with  regard  to 
slippery  road  surfaces  ? — Yes. 

11179.  In  which  they  make  certain  suggestions  1 
—Yes. 

11180.  They  suggest  the  use  of  a certain  amount 
of  chippings  ? — Yes. 

11181.  Have  you  found  them  useful? — Not  very 
much  myself.  What  I would  say  about  it  is  that 
when  a palliative  is  required  for  a road  that  is 
slippery,-  the  Ministry’s  suggestion  is  as  good 
a thing  as  one  could  adopt  to  meet  the  trouble, 
but  the  real  remedy— if  remedy  is  the  right  word 
— is  to  put  down  a road  surface  which  is  not 
slippery. 

11182.  I think  it  was  rather  the  custom  a few 
years  ago  to  try  and  make  the  roads  as  smooth 
as  possible  ? — Yes. 

11183.  That  was  found  to  be  very  well  for 
motorists  on  dry  days  but  bad  on  wet  days  ? — Yes. 
It  all  depends  what  the  smooth  surface  consists 
of.  If  it  is  entirely  bitumen  it  will  be  slippery; 
if  there  is  a certain  amount  of  stone,  so  that  you 
get  more  or  less  mosaic  on  the  surface,  I do  not 
think  that  a smooth  surface  is  necessarily  a 
slippery  surface.  {Mr.  Wilkinson) : I have  a 

smooth  surface  on  Shoot-up  Hill,  on  the 
Watling  Street,  and  it  is  purely  concrete.  It 
has  been  there  now  for  nearly  four  years,  and  it 
provides  a very  fine  foothold  for  horses  and  is 
not  slippery. 

11184.  That  is  a concrete  road? — Yes,  and  it  is 
not  slippery  from  the  very  fact  that  the  aggre- 
gate is  showing  on  the  surface,  it  is  mosaic 
to-day,  and  the  aggregate  is  not  quite  so  hard  as, 
shall  I say,  Welsh  granite. 

11185.  You  point  out  that  there  are  no  statistics 
to  show  precisely  how  many  accidents  there  are 
in  consequence  of  slippery  surfaces  ?— (i)/r.  Had- 
field) : Yes,  and  also  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 

form  a comparison.  Supposing  in  a certain 
area  there  are  1,000  accidents  this  year  and  there 
were  800  two  years  ago,  it  may  be  the  1,000 
accidents  represent  a less  percentage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mileage  than  did  the  800.  We  know 
how  many  motors  there  are  on  the  road,  because 
we  can  get  statistics ; we  know  how  many 
accidents ; but  what  we  do  not  know  is  how  many 
miles  those  motors  travel. 

11186.  It  may  be  the  motor  vehicles  on  the 
average  are  doing  a bigger  mileage  than  they  used 
to  do  ? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 
{Mr.  Wilkinson)  : The  accidents  in  the  Metro- 

politan Police  Area  for  this  quarter  are  very 
much  less  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
last  year. 

11187.  Less  absolutely,  or  proportionately  to 
the  number  of  cars  ? — The  number  of  cars  may  be 
more,  but  the  people  killed  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Area  total  251  against  293  for  last  year. 

11188.  I have  not  seen  any  figures  later  than 
1928. — These  were  quoted  at  a meeting  I attended 
the  other  day.  The  total  number  of  accidents 
were  22,416  against  25,913  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year;  that  is  a big  reduction. 

11189.  That  is  very  good  news.  In  paragraph  9 
of  the  Memorandum,  with  regard  to  corners, 
bends  and  crossings,,  you  say  you  think  the 
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setting  back  of  blind  corners,  the  lowering  of 
obstructive  fences,  and  so  on,  has  been  very 
useful  ? — {Mr.  Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11190.  I suppose  a great  deal  more  ought  to  be 
done  1 — -Yes.  It  comes,  like  everything  else,  to 
a question  of  expense. 

11191.  Now,  as  to  the  value  of  white  lines,  you 
say  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
your  people  on  that  point? — Yes. 

11192.  Speaking  generally,  you  think  the  white 
lines  have  made  a,  great  deal  for  safety?—!  am 
sure  of  it.  I think  they  have  done  more  for 
safety  than  anything  introduced  during  the  last 
five  or  ten  years,  and  for  this  reason;  the  red 
triangle  has  become  such  a common  object  that 
nobody  takes  any  notice  of  it.  The  white  line 
is  not  quite  so  common,  and  when  a motorist  sees 
a white  line  he  may  not  know  what  it  means  but 
he  slackens  his  speed. 

11193.  It  is  a warning  that  there  is  some  need 
for  caution  ? — Yes. 

11194.  You  say  that  if  it  is  multiplied  to  a 
large  extent,  people  will  not  observe  it  ? — I am 
constantly  persuading  people  that  white  lines 
ought  not  to  be  put  down  where  they  think  they 
ought  to  go.  I do  not  want  to  make  them 
common. 

11195.  And  if  you  have  too  many  white  lines 
Bnd  danger  signals  they  are  not  observed  ? — 
“ Familiarity  breeds  contempt 

^ 11196.  You  also  point  out  that  where  a white 
line  is  put  down  over  a long  distance,  it  tends 
to  obstruct  traffic  ? — Yes.  {Mr.  W ilkinson^  : 
You  find  in  many  villages  where  a road  is 
probably  24  feet  or  25  feet  wide  that  there  is  a 
white  line  down  the  middle  of  the  road, 
resulting,  not  in  three  lines  of  traffic  as  there 
ought  to  be,  but  only  two  lines  of  traffic.  There 
is  a white  line  through  Cobham  in  Surrey,  and 
there  are  only  two  lines  of  traffic  right  through. 

11197.  The  white  lines  should  be  kept  for 
dangerous  corners  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

11198.  Places  where  you  have  a blind  point? — 
Yes,  what  are  considered  by  experts  to  be  very 
dangerous  places.  We  do  not  want  to  multiply 
them  too  much. 

11199.  With  regard  to  your  paragraph  14  deal- 
ing with  cross-roads,  you  are  putting  forward 
certain  proposals  for  giving  traffic  on  main  roads 
preference  over  that  on  other  roads.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  Minister,  pursuant  to  a Report 
made  by  a Conference,  has  issued  a Memorandum 
■on  that  subject? — {Mr.  Hadfield)  ; We  were  going 
to  say  so.  Since  this  evidence  was  drafted  that 
Report  has  been  published,  and  our  point  is  met. 

11200.  Then  we  need  not  go  further  into  that? 
—No. 

11201.  With  regard  to  automatic  traffic  signals, 
you  are  generally  in  favour  of  those? — Yes,  so 
long  as  they  are  properly  devised  and  sited.  I 
know  of  cases  where  they  have  been  taken  down 
because  they  were  so  high  that  the  motorist  could 
not  see  them.  We  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
standardisation.  We  are  constantly  getting 
circulars  from  people  who  have  some  device  to 
sell,  devices  of  different  kinds,  and  somebody  or 
other  is  buying  one  or  more  of  these  things. 
Unless  there  is  standardisation  we  shall  be  get- 
ting a variety  of  signals  about  the  country  which 
people  will  not  understand,  and  the  longer  it  goes 
on  the  worse  will  become  the  confusion. 

11202.  I think  we  quite  see  that.  I observe  that 
you  are  not  sure  whether  they  are,  as  the  law 
stands,  legally  effective.  There  is,  at  the  present 
time,  legally  no  offence  in  disregarding  them  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  attended  two  or  three  Conferences  at 
which  Chief  Constables  and  Town  Clerks  have 


been  present.  Nobody  can  say  that  these  things 
are  effective  from  the  legal  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  like  disregarding  the  signal  of  a constable, 
and  we  thought  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commission  to  that  point. 

11203.  Coming  to  the  width  of  roads,  I see  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  suggests  a width  of  10  feet 
for  each  line  of  traffic,  but  I understand  you 
are  rather  in  favour  of  a greater  width  ? — For  an 
urban  or  a suburban  road,  yes,  because  so  often 
you  have_  a vehicle  standing  at  the  side  of  it. 
If  the  width  is  24  feet — which  is  very  common 
and  is  specified  in  a good  many  by-laws — there  is 
room  for  two  vehicles  to  pass,  although  a third 
may  be  standing  at  the  side  of  the  road.  If  the 
width  is  only  20  feet  it  reduces  it  to  one  line  of 
traffic,  and  for  a populous  neighbourhood  that  is 
very  obstructive. 

11204.  You  think  that  the  classified  roads  and 
the  important  unclassified  roads  should  be  at 
least  30  feet  wide  ? — Yes,  where  it  could  be  made 
30  feet.  Of  course,  in  a city  the  road,  generally 
speaking,  must  remain  at  its  existing  width  on 
account  of  the  expense,  but  where  30  feet  can  be 
obtained  for  an  important  road  we  think  it  ought 
to  be  of  that  width. 

11205.  You  speak  of  roads  with  a grass  margin, 
which  of  course  is  a very  common  practice  now 
with  new  arterial  roads.  You  think  they  should 
also  be  provided  with  bays  ? — {Mr.  Wilkinson)  : 
Yes.  On  many  of  the  arterial  roads  on  the 
Northern  side  of  London  bays  are  provided  for 
traffic,  especially  the  long-distance  commercial 
traffic.  On  the  main  North  Roads,  the  Great 
North  Road  for  instance,  you  will  see  many  of 
those  bays,  and  they  serve  a very  useful  purpose. 
The  men  draw  up  there,  they  have  their  meals  or 
a rest,  and  in  my  opinion  the  bays  fulfil  a very 
useful  purpose  indeed. 

11206.  In  some  cases  you  think  40  feet  would  be 
a proper  width  for  a road  ? — {Mr.  Hadfield)  ; It 
would  for  a very  important  road.  We  know  that 
30  feet  will  take  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic 
without  inconvenience. 

11207.  What  is  the  width  of  the  Great  West 
Road,  the  road  that  avoids  Hounslow  and  Brent- 
ford ? — I think  the  width  of  the  macadam  is 
50  feet.  {Mr.  Wilkinson)  : It  is  more  than  that. 
I think  it  is  60  feet. 

11208.  I am  told  it  is  60  feet  ? — {Mr.  Hadfield)  : 
Of  course  that  is  abnormal. 

11209.  Another  point  you  make  is  that  where 
there  are  refuges,  you  think  the  road  should  be 
widened  out  opposite  the  refuge  ? — ^Yes,  because 
if  you  get  a 40  feet  road  and  you  have  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  it  you  do  not  get  a continuous 
20  feet  on  either  side  of  the  centre  line  unless 
you  widen  it  out  opposite  the  refuge ; if  you  make 
the  road  wide  enough  all  the  way  you  waste  a 
strip  along  the  middle. 

11210.  You  make  the  distance  the  pedestrian  has 
to  go  rather  longer  ? — No,  still  only  20  feet.  If 
you  widen  it  out  opposite  the  island  you  only 
leave  20  feet  between  the  margin  and  the  island. 

11211.  What  have  you  to  say  about  dual  roads, 
i.e.,  separate  carriageways  for  up-and-down 
traffic? — I will  leave  my  colleague  to  speak  for 
himself,  but  I,  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  a very  doubtful  advantage  in  most  cases. 
You  want  more  aggregate  width  on  a dual  road 
than  on  a single  road.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
20  feet,  and  anything  is  standing  there  only  one 
vehicle  can  pass  it.  If  you  have  30  feet  and  some- 
thing is  standing,  you  can  get  two  lines  of  traffic 
to  pass.  A wide  aggregate  is  much  more  useful 
than  the  same  aggregate  width  divided  into  two. 

11212.  A dual  road  reduces  the  moving  effect? 
— It  reduces  capacity. 
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11213.  Generally  speaking,  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  dual  roads  ? — {Mr.  Wilkinson)  : I have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  North  Circular 
Road  passing  through  my  area  is  designed  for  a 
dual  road,  but  there  is  only  one  24  feet  carriage- 
way constructed.  The  total  width  of  the  road  is 
100  feet  between  fences.  I have  found  that  on 
that  24  feet  carriageway  we  are  now  carrying 
about  11,000  tons  a day  in  16  hours,  and  the  road 
is  not  wide  enough.  There  are  building  opera- 
tions going  on,  a number  of  vehicles  are  standing 
there  waiting  to  be  unloaded,  and  this  has  caused 
great  congestion  on  that  road.  I think  a dual 
road  would  be  more  costly  than  a single  road. 

11214.  With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  a 
speed  limit,  you  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that 
in  detail  ? — {Mr.  Hadfield)  : No. 

11215.  But  I understand  you  hold  that  too  many 
speed  limits,  especially  in  towns  and  villages, 
cause  congestion  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

11216.  If  they  are  observed? — If  they  are 
observed. 

11217.  But  as  a rule  are  they  observed  ? — In  a 
great  many  cases  they  are  not,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  an  encouragement  not  to  observe  them.  I 
have  heard  of  the  police  telling  people  to  get  on 
even  when  there  is  a speed  limit. 

11218.  That  is  because  the  speed  limit  is  placed 
so  low  as  10  miles  an  hour  ? — ^Yes.  In  a village, 
while  10  or  15  miles  an  hour  may  be  perfectly 
safe  at  one  moment,  6 miles  an  hour  may  be  too 
fast  on  another  occasion. 

11219.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  of  this  from 
other  Witnesses  ? — I am  sure  you  have. 

11220.  In  regard  to  congestion,  your  point  is 
that  congestion  is  not  confined  to  the  Metropolis 
or  to  any  particular  parts  of  the  country,  but 
that  there  is  congestion  in  a great  many  districts  ? 
—Yes,  and  a tremendous  increase  of  traffic  which 
is  still  going  on.  It  is  a question  which  is 
becoming  acute  in  almost  every  large  provincial 
city. 

11221.  Would  not  you  be  inclined  to  say  this, 
that  congestion  occurs  at  certain  points  such  as 
the  exits  and  entrances  to  big  towns  and  so  on, 
and  at  busy  places,  but  that  generally  speaking 
if  you  take  the  roads  throughout  the  country 
there  is  very  little  congestion  ? — Very  little. 

11222.  For  instance,  if  you  go  out  of  London 
you  may  have  congestion  for  10,  15  or  20  miles, 
but  after  that  the  traffic  conditions  are  satis- 
factory ? — Yes.  The  question  of  traffic  congestion 
applies  almost  entirely  to  towns,  and  we  think 
it  is  a matter  to  which  the  attention  of  this 
Royal  Conmission  ought  to  be  called.  The  towns 
are  in  a difficult  position  for  this  reason : we  get 
practically  no  grant  towards  the  value  of  the 
property  required  for  widening  the  streets.  What 
is  the  effect?  We  have  just  finished  a widening 
in  Sheffield  which  has  cost  between  £40,000  and 
£50,000.  We  get  our  50  or  60  per  cent, 
towards  the  road  works,  and  that  amounts  to 
2 per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  widening. 

11223.  Your  point  is  that  the  Road  Fund  is 
not  substantially  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  in  cities  ?— Yes,  and  it  affects  the  towns 
to  a very  great  extent. 

11224.  Naturally,  it  would  affect  the  towns  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  country  districts  ? — Yes. 
Even  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  we  frequently  get 
the  land  for  widening  of  roads  given  to  us;  at 
any  rate  we  get  it  at  a nominal  price — that  is  the 
experience  of  rural  districts  and  county  councils 
— but  in  the  towns  we  have  to  pay  for  it. 

11225.  In  paragraphs  33  to  45  you  put  in  a 
number  of  figures  showing  the  increase  of  various 
forms  of  traffic  in  the  last  two  years.  I do  not 


know  that  I need  go  through  them  in  detail,  they 
are  all  set  out  very  clearly,  but  is  there  any 
particular  point  on  them  that  you  wish  to  bring 
to  our  attention  ? — I think  the  point  which  sums 
it  up  the  best  is  in  paragraph  39,  where  we  point 
out  that  the  heavy  motor  traffic  has  increased 
from  19-7  to  55-6  per  cent.,  but  the  average 
weight  per  day  of  heavy  motor  traffic  on  each 
road  included  in  our  statistics  has  increased  from 
387  tons  to  5,561  tons.  I think  that  is  a very 
striking  figure.  It  is  a figure  which  developed  in 
my  mind  as  I summarised  these  statistics,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  generally  realised  that  the 
heavy  motor  traffic  in  the  towns  has  increased 
to  that  extent : it  is  an  enormous  increase. 

11226.  Especially  in  the  heavy  traffic  1 — Yes. 

11227.  I take  it  this  heavy  traffic  does  the  most 
harm  to  the  roads  ? — Yes.  The  pleasure  motor 
car  on  a modern  road — I will  not  say  it  is 
negligible,  but  it  is  not  very  far  distant. 

11228.  I see  you  point  out  that  the  horse-drawn 
traffic  is  still  rather  high.  It  appears  to  me  to 
have  gone  down  a great  deal.  You  say  for  short 
distances  horse-drawn  traffic  is  more  suitable  ? — 
Yes  I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  general 
traffic  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
show  about  2 or  3 per  cent,  of  horse-drawn  traffic 
remaining.  It  has  not  quite  gone  down  in  the 
same  proportion  in  the  towns  themselves,  taking 
the  average  of  a good  many  towns.  It  is  an 
average  of  statistics  I had  from  30  towns,  ten 
large,  ten  small,  and  ten  medium. 

11229.  You  say  an  enquiry  was  addressed  to 
certain  authorities  as  to  whether  there  is  undue 
congestion,  and  as  to  whether  the  congestion  is 
such  as  to  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  on  widening.  In  a great  many  of  these 
places,  in  fifteen  towns  and  cities,  it  is  suggested 
that  there  is  serious  congestion  ? — Yes. 

11230.  In  paragraph  46  you  speak  about  what 
you  call  the  duplication  of  traffic.  Apparently 
you  think  there  is  an  unnecessary  duplication  of 
traffic? — Yes,  we  do  think  so. 

11231.  You  refer  to  the  duplication  of  bus 
traffic  owing  to  the  advent  of  long-distance  omni- 
buses ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  are 
finding  it  in  all  towns.  This  evidence  is  not 
merely  the  opinion  of  two  of  us,  but  is  the  result 
of  a conference  of  several  of  us.  We  are  quite 
of  one  mind  on  this  point,  that  the  roads  are  not 
being  used  to  the  fullest  extent  legitimately, 
because  certain  traffic  has  been  duplicated,  and 
that  takes  away  from  the  capacity.  V/e  know 
that  one  of  the  points  of  reference  to  you  is  how 
to  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  existing  means  of 
transport,  and  we  feel  that  the  greatest  use  of 
the  roads  cannot  be  made  if  there  is  duplication. 

11232.  You  mean  there  is  unnecessary  competi- 
tion and  more  vehicles  are  on  the  roads  than  are 
really  required  to  carry  the  public  ? — Yes. 

11233.  I see  you  suggest  that  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation might  be  avoided  by  co-ordination  of 
licensing.  Could  you  develop  that  a little  more  ? 
What  was  inyourmindonthat  ? — {Mr  .Wilkinson)  ; 
We  think  the  large  towns  should  have  the  power 
of  licensing  these  vehicles,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  in  the  hands  of,  say,  a county  council. 
Take  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  or  any  of  the 
large  counties,  or  Warwickshire  with  Birming- 
ham. We  think  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
should  have  the  power  to  license  these  buses. 

11234.  But  surely  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
has  the  power  ? — Yes,  they  should  retain  it. 

11235.  But  they  have  got  it? — But  there  may 
be  some  outcome  by  which  the  county  council  will 
have  the  power  over  some  of  the  towns.  All  the 
big  towns  have  not  power  to  license. 
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11236.  All  county  boroughs,  boroughs,  urban 
districts  and  some  fifty-one  rural  districts  have 
licensing  powers.  You  know  there  are  over  1,000 
licensing  authorities  2 — Yes. 

11237.  Do  you  wish  to  add  to  their  number  1 — 
No,  we  do  not  want  to  add  to  them.  {Air.  Rad- 
field)  : I think  there  is  a suggestion  that 

instead  of  every  town  having  the  right  to  license, 
there  may  be  some  centralisation  so  that 
individual  towns  cannot  stop  the  through  traffic. 
That  is  what  some  of  our  colleagues  think.  We 
have  been  asked  to  put  it  forward  very  strongly 
that  the  large  towns  should  retain  the  right  w-hich 
they  now  have  to  say  what  public  vehicles  should 
be  licensed  to  run  in  their  areas.  We  have  had 
it  very  strongly  from  Liverpool. 

11238.  That  the  large  towns  should  retain  the 
right  in  their  own  areas  ? — Yes. 

11239.  You  do  not  want  the  county  council,  in 
other  words,  to  become  the  licensing  authority 
for  the  whole  of  the  county  including  the  towns  2 
— Or  anyone  else.  I think  Birmingham  is  the 
best  case  to  quote,  although  as  a matter  of  fact 
this  difficulty  arises  in  Liverpool  and  we  have 
had  it  put  very  strongly  from  Liverpool  and 
have  been  asked  to  emphasise  it  on  their  behalf. 
Take  Birmingham  as  an  instance.  I am  not 
saying  it  is  the  case  in  Birmingham,  but 
supposing  some  other  licensing  authority  had 
the  power  to  license  buses  to  run  north  and 
south  or  east  and  west  through  Birmingham,  and 
Birmingham  had  no  say  in  the  matter,  you  get 
this  congestion  very  much  increased  and  they 
have  no  power.  At  present  they  have  the  power 
to  say  what  shall  be  licensed  and  what  shall  not 
be  licensed,  and  we  think  Birmingham  and  such 
cities  ought  to  be  able  to  retain  such  power. 

11240.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a bus  licensed 
elsewhere  can  now  run  through  Birmingham  2 — 
Yes,  but  it  cannot  ply  for  hire.  It  cannot  pick 
up  and  set  down.  It  can  run  through  Birming- 
ham or  any  other  city  just  the  same  as  anybody 
with  a private  car.  Supposing  a proprietor 
wants  to  run  through  Birmingham  from  one 
point  to  another  and  there  is  another  licensing 
authority,  they  probably  agree  that  Birmingham 
is  a proper  place  in  which  to  set  down  and  pick 
up,  and  we  want  the  Birmingham  authority  to 
retain  the  powers  to  say  whether  or  not  any  such 
vehicles  shall  be  allowed  to  ply  for  hire  in  their 
district. 

11241.  Do  you  wish  to  see  all  the  . present 
licensing  authorities  retain  their  powers  2 You 
know  that  the  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  proposes 
to  reduce  the  1,000  to  something  like  300  2 — I 
could  not  say  that  I wish  to  see  them  all  retain 
their  powers.  I think  it  is  bound  to  come  to 
this : the  large  towns  and  counties,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

11242.  Large  towns  and  the  counties  2 — Yes. 

11243.  You  have  not  considered  a suggestion 
which  has  been  made  to  us  for  establishing  area 
boards  or  commissions  or  committees  2 — {Mr. 
Wilkinson)  : That  is'  just  what  these  people  want 
to  avoid — Liverpool,  for  instance — because  of  the 
very  heavy  widening  costs  that  will  take  place. 
One  widening  recently  has  cost  £321  a square 
yard.  That  is  a fabulous  cost  reckoned  up  in 
square  yards. 

11244.  In  paragraph  48  you  say  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  congestion,  several  of  the  larger  towns 
have  provided,  or  are  providing,  special  bus 
stations  on  sites  immediately  without  their 
central  area.  Is  that  so  2 — {Air.  Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11245.  Do  you  approve  of  that  2 — Yes.  It  is 
economical  because  it  keeps  the  congestion  away 
from  the  immediate  centre.  Newcastle,  I think, 


is  providing  three  such  places.  In  a place  the 
size  of  Doncaster  they  provide  quite  an  elaborate 
station  off  the  main  streets. 

11246.  In  paragraph  49  you  point  out  that 
congestion  is  caused  not  only  by  long-distance 
buses  but  by  lorries  going  long  distances  2 — Yes. 

11247.  You  would  suggest  that  a certain  amount 
of  this  traffic  ought  to  go  by  rail  or  canal  2 — Yes. 
I am  not  complaining  about  the  lorry  at  all,  it 
has  got  its  place,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
through  want  of  co-ordination  between  the 
customer,  the  railway,  and  partly  possibly 
the  lorry  people,  loads  are  being  put  on  the  roads 
which  ought  to  be  on  the  rail.  Special  lorries 
and  so  forth  have  been  designed  for  carrying 
these  heavy  loads  on  the  roads.  It  is  not 
economical,  because  while  many  miles  of  roads 
in  this  country  are  quite  satisfactory  for  their 
legitimate  traffic  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  these  huge  loads.  At  the  moment,,  all  sorts 
of  devices  are  being  resorted  to  for  getting  over 
the  axle  load  limit. 

11248.  You  could  limit  them  by  requiring 
observance  of  the  axle  weight  limit,  but  how  else 
are  you  going  to  prevent  the  trader  or  manu- 
facturer, who  finds  it  more  economical  and  more 
convenient  to  send  goods  by  road  than  by  rail, 
from  continuing  to  employ  the  method  which 
suits  him  best! — I do  not  think  you  can  prevent 
him.  I think  all  we  can  say  about  it  is  that 
we  hope  there  will  be  no  encouragement  for  him 
to  send  greater  loads  through  an  increase  in  the 
legitimate  axle  weight.  I think  that  is  as  far 
as  we  can  go. 

11249.  One  can  only  do  it,  as  far  as  I can  see 
from  what  you  have  said,  by  carefully  limiting 
the  dimensions  of  the  lorries  and  the  weights  to 
be  carried  on  each  axle  2 — I do  not  see  that  you 
can  go  further  than  that. 

11250.  You  do  not  suggest  an3rthing  further  2 — 
No.  We  have  followed  the  evidence  given  here, 
and  we  know  there  have  been  requests  for  greater 
axle  loads. 

11251.  I think  you  mention  that  later  on  in 
your  Memorandum.  In  paragraph  51  you  say 
that  you  think  a great  deal  more  money  will  have 
to  be  spent  in  the  cities  and  urban  districts  on 
road  widening  2 — Yes. 

11252.  That  is  a very  expensive  matter,  is  it 
not  2 — It  is.  I have  tried  to  arrive  at  some  idea 
of  the  cost.  In  my  own  case,  the  last  really 
lengthy  improvement  that  we  carried  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  City  was  before  the  War,  and  that 
cost  £1,000  per  lineal  yard.  It  is  an  enormous 
expense. 

11253.  You  come  back  to  the  point  you  have 
already  made,  that  you  think  that  more  should  be 
granted  from  the  Road  Fund  for  that  purpose  2 
Yes. 

11254.  In  paragraph  53  you  say  that,  looking 
forward  to  what  will  require  to  be  done,  you 
think  that  the  capital  cost  and  maintenance  will 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  produce  of  the 
motor  tax  2 — Yes. 

11265.  In  motor  tax  do  you  include  the  petrol 
tax  ‘‘  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  “ Motor 
tax  ” 2—1  have  looked  upon  the  petrol  tax  as 
something  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 

11256.  You  mean  the  horse-power  tax  and  so  on? 
—Yes. 

11257.  The  motor  tax  before  the  petrol  tax  was 
imposed  2 — ^Yes. 

11258.  In  paragraph  54  you  come  to  the  point 
we  were  just  speaking  about.  You  are  opposed 
to  any  extension  of  the  limits  of  length,  width  or 
axle  weight  of  these  lorries  2 — ^Yes.  I have  had  a 
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■case  within  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  of  a casting 
weighing  75  tons  being  conveyed  over  the  roads 
on  two  sets  of  wheels,  and  still  keeping  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  as  to  axle  weights.  That 
casting  went  from  Shefheld  to  Birmingham,  and 
our  difficulty  was  not  with  the  roads — it  did  not 
hurt  the  roads  at  all — the  difiiculty  was  with  the 
bridges.  We  had  to  use  very  great  care  in  finding 
a path  out  of  Sheffield  by  which  we  did  not  go 
over  a weak  railway  bridge.  We  found  it,  and 
the  thing  has  been  repeated.  A weight  can  be 
carried  on  two  sets  of  wheels  so  divided  that 
there  are  two  or  three  axles  to  each  set  of  wheels. 
There  are,  I think,  eight  wheels  in  a row,  and 
they  do  not  break  the  law  even  when  they  carry 
75  tons. 

11259.  You  say  they  were  not  breaking  the  law  1 
—No. 

11260.  Then  you  think  the  law  is  defective? — I 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 

11261.  The  evidence  we  have  had  so  far  has 
largely  been  to  show  that  the  law  is  not  observed, 
and  that  the  damage  is  done  because  greater 
weights  are  put  on  the  axles  than  is  allowed,  but 
I do  not  know  how  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
matter  if  they  are  not  breaking  the  law  except 
by  altering  the  law  and  reducing  the  axle 
weights  1 — I am  not  suggesting  that  anyone  should 
go  back.  We  have  got  them  and  I think  it  would 
be  too  difficult  to  go  back.  We  have  to  put  up 
with  what  there  is,  but  when  they  can  carry 
75  tons  on  two  rows  of  wheels  without  breaking 
the  law  I think  they  have  a fair  amount  of 
latitude. 

11262.  You  think  they  have  as  much  latitude  as 
they  ought  to  have  1 — I do. 

11263.  Do  you  frequently  take  these  things  to 
weighbridges  to  see  whether  they  are  observing 
the  law  or  not? — Never  now  in  Shefi&eld.  I used 
to  do  it  constantly.  We  used  to  get  frequent 
convictions,  but  since  rubber  tyres  came  into  use 
I have  never  had  a summons  issued  against  a 
man  for  carrying  excessive  weight  or  travelling 
at  an  excessive  speed. 

11264.  Why  not  ? — Because  what  he  can  put  on 
to  ordinary  rubber  tyres  will  not  hurt  my  roads, 
while  speed  is  a matter  for  the  police. 

11265.  You  are  not  speaking  of  pneumatic  tyres 
hut  of  solid  tyres  ? — -Yes. 

11266.  They  are  much  better  than  steel  ? — Yes. 

11267.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  other 
point  of  view,  that  the  rubber  tyre  with  a heavy 
weight  on  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  a steel  tyre  ? — I 
do  not  agree. 

11268.  That  evidence  was  given  to  us  by  a 
certain  County  Engineer  1 — It  depends  on  his 
roads.  I do  not  know  where  it  was  .... 

11269.  It  was  the  County  Engineer  of  Middle- 
sex that  gave  us  that  evidence  ?* — From  long  and 
constant  observation  I do  not  hesitate  one  minute 
to  say  that  the  greatest  damage  done  to  our 
asphalt  roads  and  to  any  similar  road  is  by 
the  steel-tyred  vehicle  which  still  runs  over  it. 
There  is  not  the  least  doubt  about  that.  A 
good  asphalt  road  will  take  thousands  of  tons  a 
day  of  lorry  traffic  and  will  go  on  doing  so  for 
many  years  without  showing  a sign  of  wear.  I 
am  all  in  favour  of  the  rubber  tyre  and  of  the 
pneumatic  tyre. 

11270.  You  mention  later  that  you  think  that 
it  would  be  a great  help  if  all  these  heavy  vehicles 
were  constructed  with  pneumatic  tyres  ? — Yes. 

11271.  I imagine  that  the  damage  done  to  the 
road  by  pneumatic  tyres  is  infinitely  less,  is  it 
not  V — Yes.  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  : I have  measured 
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up  some  of  the  lorries  coming  to  my  housing 
scheme  with  materials,  and  calculated  the  weight. 
We  know  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  the  material 
brought.  I found  that  5-ton  lorries  have  been 
carrying  9 and  10  tons.  The  damage  from  that 
type  of  vehicle  is,  in  my  opinion,  through  the 
contractors  using  worn-out  rubber  tyres  which 
hammer,  hammer,  hammer  all  the  way. 

11272.  That  is  what  we  were  told,  that  the  worn- 
out  rubber  tyre  with  a heavy  weight  is  every  bit 
as  bad  as  steel? — (Mr.  Wilkinson)  : It  is  worse, 
because  a steel  tyre  will  mark  an  asphalt  road 
surface,  and  indent  it  right  away,  but  pounding 
action  destroys  any  road. 

11273.  The  pounding  makes  holes  in  the  roads? 
— I find  that  the  damage  in  my  district  from  steel 
tyres  mostly  occurs  with  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
because  they  have  very  narrow  wheels  and  they 
are  loaded  too  heavily.  On  a cart  which  ought 
to  carry  a ton  they  may  put  35  cwt.  or  2 tons, 
and  when  it  is  slowly  drawn  on  a hot  day  it 
makes  a mark.  You  could  follow  the  tracks  for 
miles. 

11274.  Is  much  damage  done  by  traction 
engines? — (Mr.  Hadfield)  : You  might  find  it  on 
a lightly  constructed  road,  but  I do  not  find  any. 

11275.  I suppose  that  what  really  matters  in 
regard  to  these  heavy  weights  is  the  speed  ? The 
traction  engine  is  limited  to  a very  slow  speed  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  that  helps,  but  if  you  put  a 
traction  engine  on  a light  country  road  it  will 
damage  it.  If  you  put  it  on  a well-made  urban 
road  it  will  not.  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  : I have  only 
had  one  case  during  my  experience  of  the  last  10 
years,  and  that  was  purely  the  fault  of  the! 
driver.  (Mr.  Hadfield)  : I have  not  found  anyone 
more  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law  and  to 
carry  out  modern  ideas  than  the  proprietor  of 
the  traction  engine  very  often  used  for  show 
purposes.  They  are  very  good.  (Mr.  WUhinson)'. 
I will  endorse  that. 

11276.  That  brings  me  to  another  point  which 
arises  largely  with  the  traction  engine,  and  I 
think  with  the  show  people.  You  suggest,  in 
paragraph  55,  that  they  should  be  limited  to 
one  trailer.  Would  not  that  have  a very  adverse 
effect  on  the  agriculturist  drawing  steam  tackle  and 
thrashing  machines,  and  on  the  show  people  ? — • 
(Mr.  Hadfield)  : That  paragraph  is  the  result  of 
combined  wisdom,  and  I feel  that  for  the  show 
people  and  the  agriculturists  you  must  make  some 
exceptions.  They  have  a special  situation,  and 
it  must  be  dealt  with. 

11277.  I do  not  myself  see  how  agricultural 
operations — thrashing,  etc. — can  be  carried  out 
except  at  greater  expense  if  you  limit  them  to 
one  trailer  ? — I entirely  agree,  but  I would  stop 
the  man  who  hauls  two  trailers  loaded  with  bricks 
or  things  of  that  sort.  If  you  have  a train  on  the 
highway  it  is  very  awkward  for  the  other  traffic. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  the  showman  or  the 
agriculturist,  perhaps  it  cannot  be  helped,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a train  loaded  with  bricks 
should  be  taken  along. 

11278.  What  it  means  is  that  you  would  limit 
the  lorry  to  one  trailer  ? — Yes — and  the  traction 
engines. 

11279.  With  exceptions  ? — Yes. 

11280.  I imagine  that  the  show  people  would  be 
very  hard  hit  if  they  were  limited  to  one  trailer  ? 
— Yes.  One  must  be  reasonable. 

11281.  We  should  not  have  the  same  cheap 
swings  and  roundabouts  ? — No.  It  would  be  a 
great  deprivation. 

11282.  In  paragraph  57  you  tell  us  what  you 
have  already  mentioned,  that  the  general  use  of 
pneumatic  tyres  will  help  greatly  ? — ^Yes. 

11283.  In  paragraph  58  we  come  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads.  You  think  there  should  be 
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some  central  body,  which  I suppose  in  practice 
would  probably  mean  the  Ministry  of  Transport  1 
—Yes. 

11284.  That  body  would  be  responsible  for  the 
general  scheme  of  new  roads  that  were  required  1 
—Yes. 

11285.  Which  would  be  more  or  less  of  a national 
character  1 — Yes.  We  feel  that  a great  deal  of 
money  is  being  spent  on  these  new  roads,  and  that 
some  of  them,  which  are  really  only  useful  for 
local  purposes,  might  be  made  part  of  a national 
scheme,  and  I think  that  on  that  point  all  of  us 
who  have  considered  this  matter  are  unanimous. 
We  do  not  think  that  a road  made  to  a very 
great  extent  out  of  national  funds  ought  to  be 
made  merely  for  the  benefit  of  one  district  if  it 
can  be  made  to  serve  a larger  area.  We  think 
it  is  a question  of  co-ordination. 

11286.  It  certainly  is  not  made  for  the  benefit 
of  a local  district.  The  traffic  on  it  is  probably 
for  the  greater  part  through-traffic  ? — It  is  often 
possible  to  lay  out  a road  for  the  same  purpose 
in  two  different  ways.  In  one  way  you  make  it 
useful  for  a much  greater  area  than  another. 
{Mr.  Wilkinson)  : From  that  point  of  view  we 
welcome  the  powers  given  to  County  Councils  for 
town-planning,  and  especially — we  want  to  lay 
stress  on  this — the  good  work  that  is  being  done 
by  Regional  Committees.  We  favour  regional 
very  much  more  than  town-planning. 

11287.  You  rather  want  to  extend  the  region  to 
the  whole  country? — Yes. 

11288.  For  the  purpose  of  these  main  roads? — 
Yes.  We  welcome  the  Greater  London  Regional 
Committee.  Of  course  its  work  will  not  be  seen 
for  a good  many  years,  but  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

11289.  In  your  last  two  paragraphs  you  speak 
again  about  your  objection  to  a further  increase 
in  maximum  axle  weights,  and  you  make  the 
point,  which  I think  is  a very  important  one  and 
one  you  may  like  to  elaborate,  that  the  new  roads 
have  been  made  and  old  roads  reconstructed  in 
order  to  carry  the  weights  now  permitted,  and 
that  if  the  weights  are  increased  it  will  mean 
fresh  reconstruction  1 — (Mr.  Hadfield)  : That  is 
what  we  think,  and  we  think  wasteful  reconstruc- 
tion. We  do  not  think  there  is  much  reason 
for  carrying  these  abnormal  weights  on  the  roads. 
We  think  that  abnormal  weights  ought  to  be 
carried  on  the  railways.  We  do  not  want  to 
restrict  the  use  of  the  roads,  we  are  only  too  glad 
to  make  them  useful,  but  we  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  reason  in  it. 

11290.  Your  point  is  that  the  roads  have  been 
to  a large  extent  built  up  to  carry  certain 
weights,  and  you  see  no  reason  for  increasing 
those  weights,  as  further  reconstruction  would  be 
uneconomical  from  the  national  point  of  view  ? — 
That  is  our  view.  (Mr.  Wilkinson) : And  for 
many  short  distances  with  loads,  it  is  better  and 
more  economical  to  take  lighter  loads  and  go 
more  often  than  to  keep  a heavy  vehicle  standing 
a long  time  while  it  is  filled  and  unloaded. 

11291.  As  you  mention,  I think,  there  are  certain 
very  heavy  exceptional  loads,  very  bulky  articles, 
which  cannot  go  by  rail  and  which  now,  I think, 
travel  by  special  permit  on  the  roads  ? — (Mr. 
Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11292.  That  is  an  exception  which  must  be 
maintained,  obviously  ? — ^Yes. 

11293.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  your  Memo- 
randum that  you  would  like  to  bring  out  before 
I pass  the  questions  round  ? — (Mr.  Wilkinson)  : 
There  is  one  point  with  regard  to  tramways.  It 
has  been  mentioned  in  evidence,  I think  by  the 
tramway  people,  that  they  have  been  giving  to  the 
highway  authorities  a certain  amount  of  money 


for  the  margins,  but  we  want  to  emphasise  that 
that  is  not  quite  so,  because  we  find  that  where 
tramways  run  through  a road  they  tend  to  turn 
traffic  on  to  the  margins — I.  am  distinguishing 
between  the  part  that  is  maintained  by  the  tram- 
way companies  and  the  part  maintained  by  the 
road  authority — 80  per  cent. — it  varies  in 
different  towns— of  the  traffic  other  than  tramway 
traffic,  whereas  probably  50  per  cent,  of  that 
traffic  would  travel  in. the  centre  of  the  road  were 
tramways  not  there.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we 
have  more  maintenance  costs  for  the  margins 
owing  to  the  tramway  company  being  there  than 
we  would  have  if  the  tramways  were  not  there. 

11294.  You  mean  that  where  a tramway  oar  is 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  road  it  throws  the 
other  traffic  on  to  the  right  or  left  1 — Yes — ^which 
we  have  to  pay  for. 

11295.  Is  that  a very  big  matter,  because  after 
all  I fancy  most  people  drive  along  the  tramlines 
except  where  a stopping  car  compels  them  to  get 
to  the  near  side  or  wherever  it  may  be  ? — I laid 
a road  in  my  district  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  I have  had  to  re-surface  it  in  the  last 
year  with  wood  blocks. 

11296.  I see  your  point.  It  must  divert  the 
traffic  to  some  extent  to  the  margin  of  the  roads  ? 
— It  diverts  it  to  a very  large  extent.  We  say 
somewhere  between  60  and  80  per  cent.  In  one 
case  we  have  statistics  showing  80  per  cent,  of  the 
traffic  going  on  to  the  margin. 

11297.  On  the  other  hand,  you  escape  the  entire 
expense  of  maintaining  the  centre  of  the  road  ? — 
We  do. 

11298.  And  other  heavy  traffic  may  compel  re- 
construction of  the  centre  of  the  road,  which  I 
believe  has  taken  place  in  some  cases  ? — (Mr.  Had- 
field) : On  balance,  there  is  probably  a little 

advantage  to  the  highway  authority,  but  nothing 
like  the  whole  of  the  money  that  is  paid. 

11299.  You  admit  that  there  may  be  some 
balance  of  advantage  to  the  highway  authority, 
but  not  to  the  extent  tramway  undertakers 
represent? — (Mr.  Wilkinson):  There  is,  but  not 

to  that  extent  by  a long  way.  (Mr.  Hadfield)  : 
Speaking  quite  impartially,  it  is  some  advantage 
to  us,  but  not  very  much. 

11300.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : In  connection 

with  traction  engine  traffic,  there  has  been  a 
demand  here  on  the  part  of  traction  engine 
owners  that  they  should  be  relieved  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  having  a man  on  the  rear  vehicle.  Have 
you  any  feeling  about  that? — (Mr.  Hadfield): 
I do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  relieved  of  that. 
I have  known  of  accidents  which  have  occurred 
through  the  man  not  being  there,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  road  users,  who  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  traction  engine  people,  there 
ought  to  be  a man  who  can  give  some  sort  of 
signal  to  the  driver. 

11301.  They  indicated  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  submit  to  a regulation  to  travel  close 
by  the  side  of  the  road  ? — It  is  scarcely  a proper 
thing  to  answer  that  question  by  asking  another, 
but  who  is  going  to  see  that  they  carry  out  the 
undertaking  ? 

11302.  Is  that  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  .road  maintenance  ? — Not  as  regards  country 
roads.  On  town  roads  it  would  not  matter  so 
much,  there  are  not  many  traction  engines,  but 
on  a country  road  to  travel  the  whole  length 
with  a wheel  in  the  gutter  might  cause  a great 
deal  of  damage. 

11303.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : With  regard  to  the 

question  of  the  width  and  construction  of  new 
roads,  I suppose  that  you  have  seen  the  evidence 
which  has  already  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission on  that  suliject? — I have  seen  a good  deal 
of  it. 
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11304.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be  a 
ruinimum  width  of  carriageway  of  30  feet.  That, 
I understand,  is  your  suggested  normal  width  ? — 
Por  a main  road,  yes. 

11305.  Then  it  was  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a footpath  on  each  of  those  roads.  Do  you 
approve  of  that  ? — Yes — and  a good  footpath, 
because  the  footpaths  now  being  made  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  are  such  that  no  one  would 
walk  on  them  if  there  were  a decent  road. 

11306.  They  must  be  good  to  be  of  any  use  ? — 
Yes. 

11307.  It  was  also  suggested  that  there  might 
be  a grass  verge  for  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  not 
less  than  20  feet  in  width  ? — It  is  all  a matter  of 
expense.  If  you  can  get  it  it  is  very  nice. 

11308.  Do  you  think  that  is  practicable? — Not 
in  all  cases. 

11309.  It  was  suggested  that  there  should  be 
sterilisation  for  building  purposes  of  ground 
within  a width  of  150  feet  minimum  ? — It  all 
comes  down  mainly  to  a question  of  expense. 
The  more  the  cost  of  a road  is  increased  hy 
sterilising  150  feet  of  land,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  make  the  road,  and  the  less  the 
mileage  you  will  get  of  new  roads. 

11310.  Assuming  that  the  expense  could  he 
provided  for,  do  you  think  that  ^ practicable 
and  desirable  scheme? — Not  in  all  cases.  I think 
that  to  have  every  building  set  back  150  feet  from 
the  road  would  be  a public  inconvenience  in 
many  cases.  There  are  not  only  residential  and 
motoring  considerations,  there  are  also  some 
eommercial  considerations. 

11311.  You  point  to  the  fact  that  congestion 
is  greater  just  outside  the  larger  towns.  Would 
you  favour  the  construction  of  by-pass  roads  in 
the  case  of  all  towns  of  more  or  less  importance  ? 
— Where  it  is  practicable  I certainly  would.  We 
have  made  several  miles  of  by-pass  roads  round 
Sheffield  at  a radius  of  about  miles.  We 
cannot  go  all  round  on  account  of  the  levels — it 
is  of  course  a mountain  on  one  side — ^but  we  are 
finding  them  very  useful,  and  in  going  about  the 
country  I see  by-pass  roads  and  know  they  are 
useful. 

11312.  Do  you  think  that  that  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  a national  scheme  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  roads  ? — Yes. 

11313.  Have  you  considered  whether  those  main 
roads — new  and  existing — should  be  maintained 
nationally  or  partly  by  the  local  ratepayer  and 
partly  by  the  Treasury? — I have  thought  a lot 
about  it,  naturally,  because  I am  one  of  the 
persons  who,  I suppose,  would  be  affected  by  any 
decision  to  make  the  roads  a national  charge. 

11314.  The  foreign  traffic  'now  is  so  great  that, 
as  the  Chairman  pointed  out,  roads  of  this 
description  are  not  really  necessary  for  the  local 
ratepayer  ? — No. 

11315.  Have  you  considered  the  point  at  all, 
or  have  you  any  considered  views  on  the  subject? 
— Looking  at  it  from  the  city  point  of  view — you 
might  get  a different  point  of  view  from  the 
County  Surveyor,  and  quite  properly  so — I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  practicable  to  have  national 
control.  I think  it  would  be  most  unpopular. 

11316.  The  national  expenditure  would,  you 
think,  entail  national  control,  and  you  could 
not  have  local  control  with  national  expendi- 
ture ? — I do  not  think  so.  I heard  Mr.  Churchill 
tell  a deputation  some  few  months  ago  that  he 
thought  that  if  the  State  paid  half  and  the  local 
authority  half,  it  was  as  far  as  it  could  be 
expected  to  go,  and  I thought  there  was  a certain 
amount  of  justice  in  it.  If  the  State  is  going  to 


pay  the  bigger  part  of  the  expense,  and  leave 
the  spending  to  the  local  authority,  it  seems  a 
little  dangerous. 

11317.  With  regard  to  heavy  traffic,  you 
referred  to  a casting  of  75  tons  in  weight  being 
transported  by  road.  We  have  had  some  similar 
evidence. — I have  here  {'produced')  a photograph 
of  the  kind  of  conveyance  that  was  used. 

11318.  Did  you  find  that  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  passage  of  this  casting  caused  any  actual 
damage  to  your  roads  ? — ^In  Sheffield  nothing 
worth  talking  about. 

11319.  You  had  there  special  asphalt  con- 
structed roads? — Yes,  but  it  went  over  other 
roads  as  well.  It  had  to  go  from  the  east  side  of 
the  city  to  the  south-west. 

11320.  In  going  over  country  roads  it  would 
almost  inevitably  cause  damage  would  it  not?— 
Yes.  With  us  it  is  a common  thing,  we  are  ready 
for  it,  but  to  have  that  over  an  ordinary  country 
road  must  cause  damage. 

11321.  Generally  speaking,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  bridges,  etc.,  I take  it 
to  be  your  view  that  such  traffic  should  really  be 
barred  from  the  roads  and  be  conveyed  by  rail 
wherever  possible  ?— Yes.  And  I put  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fair  play.  I do  not  think  it 
fair  to  other  road  users  and  I do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  the  people  who  have  to  find  the  money 
with  which  to  maintain  the  roads. 

11322.  On  this  point  of  large  towns  reserving 
the  power  of  licensing,  have  you  considered  what 
size,  as  regards  population,  the  towns  should  be 
in  order  to  retain  this  power  of  licensing  ? — No, 
I have  not  considered  that,  and  I admit  it  is  a 
very  difficult  point. 

11323.  Are  you  here  to-day  putting  the  view  of 
Liverpool,  or  your  own  view,  on  that  point? — Not 
only  Liverpool.  It  has  been  put  more  strongly 
from  Liverpool  than  anywhere  else,  but  I think 
that  everyone  representing  the  large  towns  wants 
the  large  towns  to  retain  control  of  the  licensing. 
Every  one  of  our  members  is  of  that  opinion. 

11324.  Supposing  an  authority  were  created  for 
a zone  of  which  one  of  those  larger  towns  formed 
part,  would  the  local  authority  of  the  town  have 
power  to  indicate  routes  over  which  omnibuses 
might  run  ? Would  that  meet  the  difficulty,  do 
you  think? — It  would  help.  I do  not  think  it 
would  meet  it  altogether,  because  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  in  some  towns  to  find  an 
alternative  to  the  main  street.  It  depends  so 
much  on  levels.  I am  speaking  with  a good  deal 
of  experience  of  a city  where  the  levels  are 
difficult.  You  have  to  go  pretty  well  to  the 
centre  of  the  city  in  Sheffield,  and  persons  who 
come  from  another  town  and  want  to  get  out  of 
or  into  a bus  in  Sheffield  want  to  be  in  the  centre 
of  the  city. 

11325.  There  must  be  a large  amount  of  traffic 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  area  ? — Yes. 

11326.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  city 
should  have  control  over  the  traffic  outside  the 
city  boundaries  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  if 
they  had. 

11327.  Would  not  the  outside  bodies  object  to 
that? — They  would,  and  I can  understand  their 
objection. 

11328.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  necessity  for 
a body  with  control  outside  ? — That  is  so,  but  I 
think  the  best  authority  for  dealing  with  the 
region  round  a large  city  is  the  authority  for 
that  large  city,  because  they  design  their  traffic 
to  suit  everybody. 

11329.  You  mean  inside  the  city? — Both  inside 
and  outside  the  city.  I have  had  a good  deal  of 
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experience  about  bus  routes  and  so  forth,  and 
I think  that  a central  authority  is  the  best 
authority  for  the  district  surrounding  it.  {Mr. 
WilMnson) ; The  point  made  by  many  of  our 
engineers  is  the  question  of  the  expensive  widen- 
ing cost  that  may  result  if  there  is  an  outside 
body.  We  are  speaking  now  of  how  we  find  things 
ourselves.  We  have  been  asked  to  put  this. 

11330.  Is  it  the  view  that  that  expense  might 
arise  because  an  outside  body  would  authorise 
more  omnibuses,  say,  to  travel  over  a particular 
route  than  that  route  could  hold  ? — I do  not  say 
that,  neither  do  my  friends,  but  they  think  and 
fear  that  there  may  be  a lot  of  stopping  places, 
and  those  stopping  places  may  create  congestion 
with  ultimate  necessity  for  widening. 

11331.  Could  not  that  difficulty  be  got  over  by 
allowing  the  local  authority  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  central  body  ? — Yes,  it  could  be  got 
over  in  many  ways,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ways, 
but  if  they  had  the  powers  themselves  they  would 
see  that  it  did  not  occur. 

11332.  Each  authority,  no  matter  what  its  size, 
which  has  its  powers,  should  retain  those  powers. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — {Mr.  Hadfield) : I 

would  not  agree  with  that.  It  is  not  fair  that 
some  small  authority  which  is  not  really  very 
much  affected  should  be  able  to  stop  an  effective 
system  of  transport  by  refusing  their  licence. 
{Mr.  Wilhinson)  : It  would  be  wrong,  and  we 
should  be  doing  wrong  to  suggest  it. 

11333.  {Major  Salmon):  Following  on  that 

question,  is  it  that  you  do  not  really  object  to 
having  a large  area  for  licensing  purposes,  but 
that  those  associated  with  you  feel  that  there  is  a 
contingent  liability  established  on  towns  if  such 
an  authority  was  set  up  as  a licensing  authority 
that  their  recommendations  might  have  the  effect 
of  causing  local  authorities  expense  1 — {Mr. 
Hadfield)  : That  is  their  main  objection. 

11334.  But  I think  that  could  be  overcome  by 
representation  on  such  an  authority? — Possibly. 

11335.  There  are  one  or  two  points  I would  like 
to  ask  you  regarding  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  roads.  Is  there  any  lack  of  co-ordination 
between  engineers  of  municipalities  and  counties 
throughout  the  country  and  the  Ministry  as  to 
what  is  the  best  means  of  building  a road  ? — I do 
not  think  so.  I would  say  that  there  are  no  best 
means  of  building  a road.  I think  there  is 
always  more  than  one  way  of  doing  a road  job, 
and  what  is  best  for  one  road  is  not  best  for 
another.  As  to  the  question  of  lack  of  co-ordina- 
tion, I have  experienced  the  greatest  help  from 
the  Ministry.  I have  found  that  they  have 
always  been  willing  to  listen  to  anything  that  is 
said  to  them.  If  I have  made  representations, 
they  have  fully  considered  the  reasons  I have 
submitted  to  them.  I could  put  it  this  way.  The 
result  of  the  present  communication  between  the 
road  engineers  and  the  Ministry  is  helping  it. 
We  are  progressing.  During  the  last  five  years 
road  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  has 
improved  enormously  owing  to  interchange  of 
ideas. 

11336.  That  is  what  I am  trying  to  understand, 
because  there  was  one  observation  which  canie 
from  you  where  you  spoke  about  certain  margins 
where  the  public  would  not  walk,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  walk  in  the  roadway.  How  do  such 
margins  come  to  be  unsuitable  to  walk  on  ? — I do 
not  think  that  every  road  engineer  takes  the 
same  view  about  these  things.  Some  of' 
them  are  old-fashioned,  and  if  the  Ministry  have 
a fault,  they  are  far  too  tolerant.  The  Ministry 
could  say  “ Now,  until  this  footpath_  is  put  in 
proper  condition  we  are  not  going  to  give  a grant 
for  that  road,”  but  I do  not  think  the  Ministry 
would  do  that.  They  would  talk  kindly  to  them 


and  say  “ You  must  get  it  better  next  year.”  I 
have  somebody  in  my  mind  when  I say  that  : I 
am  not  speaking  at  random.  Some  people  say 
“We  have  got  along  without  footpaths  for 
50  years,  we  will  do  them  when  we  are  ready.” 
I do  not  think  it  is  lack  of  system. 

11337.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  so  that  they 
could  have  a meeting  with  a certain  number  of 
representative  county  and  borough  engineers  and 
show  them  that  such  a thing  would  have  to  be 
done? — {Mr.  Wilkinson):  The  county  and 

municipal  engineers  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  footpaths  on  many 
of  their  roads. 

11338.  It  is  rather  the  character  of  the 
material  used  in  making  the  roads  that  I am  at 
present  on.  After  all,  it  is  in  the  wisdom  of  you 
gentlemen  that  certain  materials  should  be  used 
and  particular  methods  should  be  adopted  for 
making  the  footpaths,  and  therefore  if  it  is  good 
enough  for  a large  number,  why  not  have  it 
ordered  for  the  whole  country  ? — I quite  agree 
that  many  of  these  roads  are  made  of  gravel  that 
people  do  not  want  to  walk  on.  They  therefore 
walk  in  the  road  to  the  detriment  of  themselves 
and  of  the  traffic  as  well.  They  should  provide  a 
proper  footpath  fit  to  walk  upon  with  the  shoes 
that  are  now  worn.  They  are  much  thinner  than 
they  were  in  former  years, 

11339.  Who  is  responsible  for  putting  down  the 
white  line  ? — {Mr.  Hadfield)  : I do  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  police.  If  we  are  going  to  put 
down  a white  line  we  see  the  police,  and  the 
police  often  write  to  me  and  ask  me  to  put  it 
down. 

11340.  It  is  done  either  on  the  advice  of  or  in 
consultation  with  the  police  ? — Always.  {Mr. 

Wilkinson)  : I have  only  five  in  my  district,  and 
I have  always  put  them  down  in  consultation 
with  the  Ministry  of  'Transport  and  the  police. 

11341.  Now  I understood  you  to  say  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  you  are  up  against  is  the  question 
of  want  of  funds  in  the  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  property  for  the  widening  of  roads  ? — 
{Mr.  Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11342.  And  you  suggest  that  the  Road  Fund 
should  contribute  towards  that  out  of  that  Fund  ? 
—Yes. 

11343.  And  you  go  on  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  Fund  would  be  sufficient  if  earmarked 
specially  for  road  purposes? — No,  Sir,  what  I 
said  was  that  if  the  whole  of  the  road  programmes 
were  carried  out  the  Road  Fund  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  meet  them. 

11344.  There  would  be  no  surplus  from  the 
Fund? — No,  I am  quite  convinced  that  if  road 
requirements  were  met  there  would  be  no  surplus 
at  all. 

11345.  When  you  come  to  that  conclusion  you 
base  it  upon  some  data  ? — I cannot  base  it  on  any 
figures  because  to  do  that  you  would  want 
statistics  for  the  whole  of  the  country.  I have 
seen  plenty,  but  I do  not  know  that  they  are  all 
reliable.  I base  the  statement  on  what  know- 
ledge I have  got,  but  I have  no  figures. 
The  surplus  from  the  Road  Fund  would 
certainly  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments. Some  surplus  has  been  built  up,  but  it  has 
been  built  up  by  keeping  down  the  grants.  We 
are  getting  a bigger  percentage  of  grants  than  we 
did  a few  years  ago.  If  the  grants  had  been 
uniform,  there  would  have  been  no  surplus  to 
dispose  of  in  another  way  to-day. 

11346.  What  would  you  estimate  would  be 
necessary  to  he  found  in  the  way  of  contribution 
for  acquiring  property  ? — I am  afraid  that  that 
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is  a question  that  no  individual  engineer  could 
answer.  The  only  people  who  could  answer  that 
would  be  the  Ministry  after  having  got  statistics 
from  all  towns. 

11347.  You  are  advocating  that  for  local 
improvements  national  funds  should  be  used  1 — 
Y’es.  There  would  have  to  be  an  enquiry  of  this 
sort — you  want  to  widen  a street  in  Birmingham, 
Liverpool  or  Sheffield,  and  it  is  going  to  cost 
£500,000.  How  much  of  it  is  for  through  traffic 
and  how  much  for  local  purposes.  If  it  is  for 
through  traffic,  you  get  so  much  on  that. 

11348.  You  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  only 
cases  where  you  would  be  entitled  to  a grant  or 
contribution  were  those  in  which  the  improvement 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  through  traffic? — Yes, 
I am  not  advocating  the  utilisation  of  national 
funds  for  local  improvements. 

11349.  You  visualise  that  motor  traffic  is  going 
to  grow,  and  therefore  you  speak  of  a 30-feet  road, 
but  you  think  that  a 40-feet  road  is  desirable. 
Do  you  think  it  is  economical  to  build  a 30-feet 
road  to-day,  having  regard  to  the  increasing 
development  of  motor  traffic  ? — In  laying  out  my 
own  roads  I look  at  the  probabilities,  and  I have 
no  hesitation  in  some  cases  in  putting  down  a 
30-feet  road  as  a practical  thing,  but  in  other 
cases  I do  not  do  it  without  allowing  a margin 
for  widening.  It  is  all  a question  of  looking  to 
the  probabilities  and  seeing  what  is  likely  to 
develop  in  regard  to  that  particular  road.  You 
must  consider  each  case  on  its  merits. 

11350.  One  other  point  on  the  question  of  tram- 
ways. Have  you  made  a calculation  as  to  how 
much  more  it  costs  you  to  maintain  a road  over 
a period  of  years  of  a similar  character  with 
similar  traffic  running  over  it  where  you  have 
a tramway  in  the  centre  ? — No,  I have  not  made 
any  exact  calculation.  {Mr.  W illcinson) ; We 
cannot  give  you  any  figure.  {Mr.  Hadfield) ; I 
endorse  what  my  colleague  said.  The  presence'of 
a tramway  in  the  road  is  too  often  of  detrimental 
effect  against  whoever  has  to  maintain  the  road. 
Instead  of  the  traffic  being  able  to  distribute 
itself  equally,  a lot  of  it  has  to  go  to  the  margin 
of  the  road.  The  very  fact  that  the  tram  line 
is  there  causes  the  traffic  to  run  more  or  less  in 
regular  lines.  I know  that  the  roadway  laid 
alongside  a tramway  line  wears  out  quicker  than 
one  that  is  without  a tramway  line.  It  is  there- 
fore more  expensive  to  maintain  a road  where 
there  is  a tramway  line  than  where  there  is  not. 

11351.  And  it  is  a big  liability,  greater  now 
than  formerly  was  the  case  when  tramways  were 
built,  when  they  did  not  have  to  put  down  such 
a heavy  surface  as  they  have  to  do  to-day  ? — I 
would  not  agree  with  that.  {Mr.  Wilkinson) : 
They  always  had  a heavy  surface. 

11352.  I meant  heavy  foundation  1 — {Mr.  Had- 
field) : Yes,  they  suffer  a bit  in  foundation. 

They  put  it  down,  and  then  found  that  some- 
thing heavier  was  required,  and  some  of  them 
are  now  suffering  by  it.  I come  from  a city 
where  the  tramways  are  owned  by  the  munici- 
pality. I maintain  the  road,,  and,  I sa[y  frankly 
that  there  is  little  advantage  to  the  highway 
authority  in  getting  this  money  from  the  tram- 
ways. I do  not  think  the  advantages  are  so 
great  as  some  of  your  Witnesses  have  stated. 

11353.  What  would  you  put  it  at  ? — You  are 
asking  me  to  guess.  You  cannot  make  an  exact 
guess,  but  when  it  comes  to  a thing  of  that  sort 
my  usual  jilan  is  to  say  fifty-fifty. 

11354.  What  do  you  mean  by  fifty-fifty  ? — Half 
and  half. 

11355.  What  does  that  mean  ? — One  of  your 
Witnesses  who  was  not  a municipal  man  said 


75  per  cent,  of  the  money  which  the  tramways 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tracL  relieves 
the  highway  authority.  I do  not  think  it  is 
possible  for  anybody  to  arrive  at  a hard  and  fast 
figure,  and  I say  let  them  pay  half  what  it  costs. 
I do  not  think  you  can  settle  it  mathematically. 
— {Mr.  Wilkinson)-.  It  depends  on  how  they 
maintain  the  tramway  part  of  the  road.  The 
moment  the  rails  become  loose — and  theoretically 
they  are  never  rigid — it  loosens  everything  in 
time. 

11356.  I am  sure  the  engineer  of  Sheffield  would 
not  allow  his  track  to  be  other  than  perfect? — 
The  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  not  to  lay 
rigid  tracks.  {Mr.  Hadfield):  I am  always  in 

favour  of  rigid  rails  and  I try  to  get  them. 

11357.  Do  you  find  that  it  costs  less  for  the 
margin  of  the  road  when  you  have  rigid  lines  ? — 
Yes.  When  they  get  loose  the  tramway  under- 
taking has  to  pay  for  it,  and  if  they  are  kept 
watertight  you  get  less  expense  in  repairs. 
{Mr.  Wilkinson)  : I was  engaged  on  tramways 

many  years  ago,  and  to  keep  the  roads  rigid  was 
the  sole  difficulty. 

11358.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  ; Just  one  question, 
Mr.  Hadfield,  with  regard  to  these  footpaths.  I 
do  not  want  to  cover  the  same  ground  that  my 
colleague  has  done,  but  we  had  a Witness  from 
a rural  district  who  said  he  saw  no  objection  to 
a statutory  obligation  being  put  on  to  local 
authorities  to  provide  footpaths  within  five  years, 
five  years  being  considered  a reasonable  period. 
Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — {Mr.  Had- 
field) : Would  that  apply  to  classified  roads 

only  ? 

11359.  No,  all  roads? — To  ask  that  every 
country  road  or  lane  should  have  a footpath  in 
five  years  is  an  unreasonable  thing.  If  it  was 
confined  to  classified  roads  I should  say  it  was 
not  an  unreasonable  proposition.  I cannot  see 
that  every  lane  requires  a footpath. 

11360.  With  regard  to  secondary  roads,  un- 
classified roads  in  Sheffield,  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  providing  footpaths  there  ? — No,  there  are  very 
few  without. 

11361.  You  ensure  that  under  the  Act,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes.  Of  course  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
country  lane  was  beginning  to  develop,  when  it 
was  too  early  to  apply  the  Act;  but  in  a city  the 
difficulties  are  few  and  far  between. 

11362.  For  how  long  are  you  going  to  allow  the 
thing  to  go  on  1 — It  is  again  one  of  those  things 
to  which  I do  not  think  a sensible  hard  and  fast 
answer  can  be  given.  On  the  classified  roads  it 
would  be  quite  reasonable  to  say  that  within  five 
years  a footpath  must  be  provided.  On  a great 
many  of  the  other  roads  the  same  argument 
would  apply,  but  then  you  get  also  a class  of 
roads  which  do  not  require  a footpath. 

11363.  Would  it  meet  your  views  if  it  were  left 
to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  require  such 
footpaths  ? — I think  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
should  settle  it. 

11364.  That  would  meet  your  views;  that  would 
not  be  unfair  in  your  opinion  ?— Quite. 

11365.  One  question  on  the  surface  of  the  roads 
and  the  use  of  horses  on  roads.  Did  your  remark 
as  to  the  method  of  road  construction  apply  to 
all  these  country  roads  ? We  have  a great  many 
complaints  that  the  present  surface  of  the  roads, 
in  counties  particularly,  is  unsuitable  for  horse 
traffic — that  it  is  dangerous  ? — It  varies  in 
different  counties.  The  counties  that  touch  me 
are  Derbyshire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
There  is  plenty  of  horse  traffic  there.  I do  not 
hear  of  many  complaints.  If  there  were,  they 
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would  get  into  the  Sheffield  paper.  I might  get 
complaints  from  the  Rural  District  Council,  but  I 
do  not.  These  two  Counties  take  great  trouble 
to  keep  their  roads  in  suitable  condition  for 
everybody,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
trouble  for  the  horses. 

11366.  If  the  County  Surveyor  cares  to  do  his 
work  properly  he  can  make  the  roads  suitable  for 
horses  ?— Yes,  and  equally  so  for  motor  traffic. 

11367.  I have  one  question  on  paragraph  28 
as  to  the  refuges.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the 
available  roadway  at  the  point  where  a refuge  is 
placed  should  not  be  reduced  ?— (l¥r.  WilUnson)  ■ 
Yes,  it  should  be  kept  100  per  cent.  road. 

11368.  Does  not  that  defeat  the  object  of  the 
refuge?  I understood  that  one  object  of  the 
refuge  _ was  to  provide  a resting  place  for 
pedestrians,  and  the  other  to  compel  motorists  to 
slacken  down.  Do  you  think  they  would  slacken 
down  if  there  were  no  refuge  ?— One  object  is  that 
they  would  get  away  quicker. 

11369.  If  a motorist  is  going  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed  there  is  not  the  same  chance  for  the 
pedestrian  to  get  to  the  refuge  ?— I think  perhaps 
we  are  rather  at  cross  purposes.  If  you  keep  it 
100  per  cent,  road,  you  have  half  the  width  of  the 
road  to  cross.  If  the  motorist  can  travel  at  the 
same  speed  you  keep  the  flow  of  traffic  up,  and 
people  can  get  across.  There  is  more  time  wasted 
in  holding  people  up  on  the  side  than  if  you 
allow  the  traffic  to  flow. 

11370.  I see  what  you  mean,  but  you  know  the 
refuges  in  the  Mall  in  London — they  were  put 
there  deliberately  to  make  motorists  slow  down  ? — 
Well,  they  have  not  slowed  down. 

11371.  With  great  respect  I do  not  agree.  I am 
there  perhaps  twice  a day,  and  I know  at  my 
particular  refuge  they  do  slow  down  ?— They  must 
know  you.  Sir.  {Mr.  Hadfield)  : If  you  want  a 
motorist  to  slow  down  at  a refuge  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  widen  out  the  road.  If  it  is  merely  a 
refuge  in  a long  length  of  road,  then  I think  it 
is  a pity  to  widen  them  out.  {Mr.  Wilkinson)  : 
In  one  of  niy  own  cases,  at  Kilbiirn  High  Road, 

I am  doing  it  for  that  purpose  because  there]  are 
so  many  hold-ups  of  traffic,  and  when  the  traffic 
begins  to  flow  there  is  such  a long  line,  whereas 
at  Shoot-up  Hill  when  we  put  refuges  there 
there  will  be  no  need  to  widen  the  road. 


11372.  I want  to  ask  a few  questions  with  regard 
to  these  contributions  to  road  improvements.  At 
thq  present  time  the  grant  made  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  is  limited  to  the  site  value  of  the 
land  required  for  the  improvement  ? — {Mr. 
Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11373.  Your  difficulty  is  that  no  allowance  is 
made  for  any  other  form  of  compensation  that 
has  to  be  paid  by  the  local  authority.  Is  that 
right,  first  of  all  ? — Yes.  To  show  you  how  far  it 
goes,  we  had  a short  section,  perhaps  250  yards 
long,  oi  the  road  which  is  classified  as  from  Derby 
to  Thirsk.  There  were  some  forecourts  there,  and 
the  whole  cost  of  the  forecourts,  the  compensa- 
tion and  re-surfacing  of  the  road  was  £8,000 
divided  half  and  half  between  property  and 
compensation  A and  road  works  B,  and  because  it 
came  to  such  a large  proportion,  although  there 
were  no  buildings  at  all,  the  Ministry  would  not 
allo-w  anything  towards  the  land.  I am  not 
making  a p>ersonal  complaint,  but  it  is  the  prac- 
tice, and  even  on  an  improvement  like  that  it 
comes  in.  If  we  buy  expensive  property — and 
that  was  not  very  expensive  property — we  get 
practically  nothing  towards  the  bulk  of  the 
improvement. 


11374.  In  the  case  of  a contribution  by  a county 
to  an  urban  district  or  non-county  borough  now 
under  the  Act  of  1929,  the  county  council  must 
contribute  ? Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 


113/5.  That  was  one  of  the  things  secured  under 
Section  33  ? — It  was. 

11376.  What  you  are  asking  for  is  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  should  deal  with  the 
higger  improvements  on  the  same  line  ? — You  have 
absolutely  summed  it  up. 

11377.  Now  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
co-ordinating  traffic  between  railway  and  road,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Hadfield,  you  are  making  an  attempt 
to  solve  that  in  Sheffield  ? — Yes,  I think  we  have 
gone  as  far  perhaps  almost  as  anybody. 

11378.  And  you  have  done  that  by  means  of  a 
working  agreement  between  the  railway  company, 
the  tramways  and  the  bus  companies  ?— Yes,  the 
Sheffield  Gprporaton,  certain  bus  companies  and 
the  two  railway  companies,  the  London  Midland 
and  Scottish  and  the  London  and  North  Eastern. 
That  has  been  working  since  the  1st  January. 

11379.  Well,  may  I ask  how  you  are  getting  on 
with  it  ? Is  it  working  all  right  ? — Speaking  as 
an  observer — and  that  is  all  I am  in  that  matter — 
it  is  getting  on  all  right.  The  buses  are  regular 
— three  different  sorts — the  Corporation,  the  joint 
and  the  comioany  buses.  I have  not  heard  a word 
of  complaint  about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
services  have  been  improved;  they  have  been 
augmented.  As  far  as  I can  tell  the  friction 
which  there  was  previously  has  disappeared, 
because  everybody  is  working  on  an  agreed  basis, 
and  everybody  that  I have  talked  to  is  satisfied 
with  it.  Such  knowledge  as  I have  is  only  the 
knowledge  of  an  observer.  I know  nothing  about 
what  is  going  on  between  the  officials  of  the 
railway  companies  and  the  officials  of  the  tram- 
way undertaking,  but  as  far  as  I know  there  is 
no  trouble  at  all. 

11380.  There  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Sheffield  Corporation  to  entering  into  such 
an  arrangement?— No.  I think  it  was  done  with 
mutual  goodwill. 

11381.  Does  the  arrangement  deal  at  all  with  the 
question  of  licensing  of  vehicles,  or  is  it  only 
a traffic  arrangement  ? — I think  it  deals  with  the 
licensing  as  well.  I am  under  the  impression 
that  the  Sheffield  Corporation  has  licensed  a 
number  of  these  buses.  Mainly,  it  is  a traffic 
arrangement. 

11382.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  answer 
this,  but  if  you  cannot  you  will  tell  us.  We  have 
had  two  suggestions  made  to  us : (i)  that  we 
should  have  committees  with  compulsory  powers 
established  for  industrial  centres  to  compel  co- 
ordination; and  (ii)  that  these  things  should  be 
done  by  agreement,  as  is  done  in  Sheffield,  and 
if  time  be  afforded  these  agreements  will  be  a 
general  thing  throughout  the  country.  Do  you 
agree  with  either  one  thing  or  the  other  ? — I do 
not  think  I ought  to  express  anj'  opinion  as  to 
compulsory  powers.  I am  an  official. 

11383.  I follow  that. — You  expected  me  to  say 
that  almost,  but  on  the  other  point  I think  a 
great  many  of  these  agreements  will  come, 
because  they  go  towards  self-protection.  The 
municipality  and  railway  company  between 
them  can  establish  a service  with  which  nobody 
can  compete. 

11384.  Assuming  that  there  is  any  holding  back 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  do  you  think 
the  Minister  of  Transport  should  apply  a 
stimulus  ? — I think  that  is  the  logical  remedy. 

11385.  Would  you  give  him  merely  a persuasive 
power,  or  would  you  give  him  compulsory 
powers  ? — I am  afraid  I must  again  give  the  same 
answer.  It  is  rather  a matter  of  policy  on  which 
you  would  not  expect  me  to  express  an  opinion. 

11386.  I wondered  whether  you  would  feel 
yourself  free  as  an  individual  of  experience  to 
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say  whether  some  power  of  compulsion  would  be 
necessary  or  not  1 — I will  go  as  far  as  this : in 
some  cases  I do  not  think  you  will  get  agreement 
unless  there  is  compulsion. 

11387.  {Major  Astor) : Have  _ you  any 

experience  of  rubber  roads  ? I believe  there  is 
one  at  New  Bridge  Street?—!  have  seen  that. 

I have  taken  a lot  of  interest  in  it,  and  have 
interviewed  a good  many  people  who  wanted  me 
to  put  samples  down,  but  I have  never  been  able 
to  see  the  advantage  of  it.  If  it  could  be  done 
at  anything  like  the  cost  of  an  asphalt  road 
there  might  be  an  advantage  in  certain  oases, 
but  the  cost  is  so  enormously  above  any  practical 
figure  that  I could  not  even  play  with  it. 

11388.  It  would  lead  to  reduced  vibration  and 
noise?— Yes.  {Mr.  Wilkinson)-.  That  is  the  best 
piece  ever  laid  down  in  London.  I was  over  it 
yesterday. 

11389.  Is  not  its  life  longer  than  asphalt? — 
Well,  I was  surprised  yesterday  at  the  condition 
of  the  surface  of  it. 

11390.  Bad  or  good  ?— It  is  still  good,  but  it  is 
disintegrating  at  various  places. 

11391.  How  long  has  it  been  down  ? — I think  it 
has  been  down  nearly  two  years,  but  I am  not 
sure.  {Air.  Had  field)  : I think  it  is  less  than 
that.  I saw  them  laying  it.  I saw  the  piece 
near  the  Cenotaph  which  was  taken  up.  There 
was  a piece  laid  in  Great  St.  Andrews  Street, 
but  it  was  not  there  for  very  long.  The  rubber 
people  made  an  attempt  to  get  some  put  down 
in  Manchester,  and  the  best  argument  they  could 
use  to  persuade  people  that  they  ought  to  pay 
£4  a yard  for  it  was  that  they  would  get  some 
of  the  money  out  of  the  shopkeepers  who 
benefited.  I cannot  see  much  coming  back  in  that 
way.  {A/r.  Wilkinson) : If  you  remember,  it 

“flowed”  at  the  Cenotaph.  By  “flowing”  ! 
mean  it  went  out  of  shape.  That  put  down  in 
New  Bridge  Street  is  very  good. 

11392.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  over-statement, 
that  it  has  a life  of  20  years  which  can  be  put 
against  the  extra  cost  ? — I could  not  say.  It 
depends  how  the  rubber  is  cured.  Rubber  has 
been  cured  with  sulphur,  and  in  some  of  the 
patents  it  is  not  cured  with  sulphur  and  it  may 
last  longer  than  the  others. 

11393.  {Lord  Northampton) : May  I ask  a 

question  on  unsurfaced  concrete.  I know  where 
there  are  two  or  three  miles  of  continuous 
concrete  on  new  roads,  and  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  other  surfaces? — {Mr.  Hadfield)-.  Well,  I 
have  got  about  40  lengths,  mostly  short  ones,  of 
concrete  in  Sheffield  which  have  been  down 
for  periods  up  to  7 or  8 years,  and  I find 
almost  invariably  that  it  cracks.  It  will  crack 
simply  due  to  the  action  of  the  weather ; the 
changes  in  temperature.  I have  got  more  or  less 
an  open  mind  about  concrete  roads.  They  are 
making  progress  with  them,  but  I have  not  yet 
been  convinced  that  it  is  a safe  thing  to  leave  a 
concrete  road  without  some  proper  surface. 
There  is  no  better  foundation,  but  I think  you 
want  a “ skin  ” on  it. 

11394.  Do  you  mean  it  cracks  right  across  the 
road  ? — ^You  get  cracks  in  all  directions,  and 
you  cannot  account  for  them.  This  last  winter 
the  frost  was  exceptional,  but  we  have  had  cracks 
develop  in  previous  winters. 

11395.  Can  you  patch  up  cracks  fairly  cheaply? 
— It  is  difficult  to  patch. 

11396.  For  the  sake  of  safety  would  not  some 
banking  up  round  dangerous  corners  be  useful  ? 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  a man  to  get  round 
on  the  outside  of  the  road  because  of  the  camber 
but  he  would  be  able  to  do  it  if  there  was  a 


one  way  fall  ? — My  view  as  to  a dangerous  corner 
is  that  a motorist  ought  to  go  round  it  slowly. 

I am  dead  against  banking  up  a road  at  a danger 
point. 

11397.  Are  you  against  a one-way  fall  ? — In  the 
built  up  parts  you  could  not  do  it.  If  you  bank 
up  the  road  you  would  come  to  another  road 
which  was  down.  There  would  be  a lot  of 
difficulties.  While  I have  read  the  letters, 
pamphlets  and  so  on  on  the  subject,  I have  always 
felt  if  there  is  a corner  of  that  sort  the  motorist 
should  slow  down ; there  might  be  somebody  else 
coming  round  the  other  way  who  was  not  driving 
with  equal  care.  If  it  is  banked  up — I know  what 
it  is  on  a banked  up  track — you  yourself  do  not 
know  quite  where  you  are  going. 

11398.  Perhaps  I should  not  have  used  the  word 
“ banking.”  I mean  a one-way  fall  which  is 
done  very  considerably  in  some  towns? — Yes,  it 
is  very  convenient  for  the  man  who  happens  to  be 
driving  over  it,  but  I think  it  speeds  up  at 
dangerous  places. 

11399.  Are  you  in  favour  of  using  bevelled 
kerbstones  with  the  idea  of  helping  motor-cyclists 
generally  ? I know  of  an  instance  where  a motor- 
cyclist was  killed,  and  as  he  was  dying  he  said 
if  he  could  have  got  off  the  road  he  would  have 
been  all  right  ? — Yes.  I do  not  see  any  objection 
to  it.  It  might  reduce  accidents  to  motor-cyclists 
a little,  but  personally  I am  not  in  favour  of  the 
high  kerb  at  all.  I think  a moderate  kerb  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  The  kerb  is  not  there  to  act 
as  a buffer,  but  more  to  act  as  a guide. 

11400.  What  do  you  call  a “ moderate  ” kerb  ?— 
Two  or  three  inches.  I never  go  in  for  over  three 
inches,  and  I have  got  some  a great  deal  less. 
{Mr.  Wilkinson)  : The  deeper  it  is  the  better  it 
is  for  the  road.  It  is  below  the  road.  If  you 
leave  the  shallower  kerb,  which  we  believe  in,  the 
portion  showing  being  two  or  three  inches,  you 
get  more  down  below  the  surface  to  support  the 
road. 

11401.  Yes,  provided  the  kerbstone  itself  is  of 
the  same  size? — Yes,  they  are  generally  made  of 
the  same  size. 

11402.  We  had  before  us  the  question  of  road 
signs,  which  I think  at  the  present  moment  are 
placed  in  position  by  county  councils  only  in 
rural  districts,  and  our  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a lack  of  uniformity 
between  different  counties.  Have  you  any  experi- 
ence of  that?  Do  you  think  road  signs  should 
be  placed  in  position  by  officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  county 
councils ; that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Ministry  and  decision  should  be  taken  by  officials 
from  the  Ministry  ?— That  spirit  has  been 
fostered.  Speaking  of  towns,  I have  only  been 
in  towns  . . . 

11403.  I am  speaking  of  the  country? — I 
generally  consult  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

11404.  In  your  particular  district? — Yes. 

11405.  {Ijord  Clarendon)  : One  question  regard- 
ing concrete  roads.  I understand  they  use  them 
a good  deal  in  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
{Air.  Hadfield)  : Yes. 

11406.  Do  they  have  the  same  trouble  there  with 
cracking? — Yes,  I think  so.  I have  read  reports 
from  j>eople  who  have  been  to  America,  and 
opinions  about  them  are  a good  deal  qualified. 

11407.  Of  course,  their  winters  are  much  more 
severe  than  ours  ? — Yes.  They  probably  put  down 
a concrete  road  in  America  where  there  _ is  no 
proper  road,  surface  at  all,  and  if  there  is  any 
great  amount  of  traffic  they  do  something  else 
afterwards.  Of  course,  they  are  making  enormous 
progress  with  asphalt  in  America. 
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11408.  Are  they  giving  up  the  manufacture  of 
toncrete? — No,  I do  not  think  so  any  more  than 
we  are.  Where  we  put  a concrete  road  down  our 
custom  generally  is  to  put  something  on  the  top  of 
it  to  take  the  wear  and  tear.  I am  a thorough 
believer  in  concrete,  but  I am  not  convinced  that 
the  unprotected  concrete  road  is  a wise  thing. 
The  one  at  Chelsea  is  an  excellent  road,  but  other 
concrete  roads  in  London  are  far  from  excellent. 

11409.  Is  there  any  difference  between  American 
concrete  and  our  own  concrete  1 Are  we  able  to 
deal  in  better  forms  of  concrete? — I should  think 
we  use  a better  concrete  than  they  do. 

11410.  What  is  the  cost  of  a concrete  road  as 
compared  with  a modern  waterproofed  road 
here  ? — If  you  have  got  a foundation,  you  can  get 
any  quantity  of  asphalt  macadam  put  down  at  a 
little  less  than  7s.  a superficial  yard  with  a 
certain  guarantee.  If  you  put  down  concrete,  I 
do  not  think  you  would  get  it  put  down  for  less 
than  somewhere  between  8s.  and  10s.,  according 
to  whether  or  not  it  was  reinforced. 

11411.  So  concrete  would  be  the  more  costly  of 
the  two  1 — Yes.  Of  course,  if  there  is  no  founda- 
tion the  concrete  is  necessary  in  either  case.  {Mr. 
W ilMnson)  \ The  trouble  to-day  with  private 


streets  is  that  the  frontagers  are  asking  in  many 
cases  to  have  concrete  roads  put  down,  and  if  1 
can  catch  the  foundation  that  was  put  in  by  the 
builder  before  it  has  gone  too  far  that  it  has  to 
be  taken  out,  I can  put  an  asphalt  road  in 
cheaper.  That  is  what  1 am  doing  at  the  present 
time  and  reducing  the  cost  to  the  frontagers. 
With  regard  to  the  concrete  road,  that  piece  I 
mentioned,  the  Shoot-up  Hill  road,  has  been 
down  four  years  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The 
joints  have  never  been  touched,  the  material  has 
never  cracked,  and  it  is  just  in  the  same  condition 
as  it  was  when  it  was  first  put  down.  It  is  taking 
some  25,000  tons  of  traffic  daily.  That  was  done 
with  Italian  cement  and  Italian  aggregate. 

11412.  Are  there  any  particular  kinds  of  cement 
which  stand  frost  and  snow  better  1 — I think 
concrete  will  always  expand,  due  to  climatic 
conditions. 

11413.  Your  road  has  not  done  that  ? — It  has  not 
cracked,  and  I have  never  done  anything  to  the 
expansion  joints.  The  expansion  joints  we  put  in 
were  thin,  but  they  are  slightly  open  now.  There 
has  been  nothing  done  to  it  since  it  was  put  down. 

{Chairman)  ; We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
both  for  your  evidence. 


{The.  Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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7379-80,  7409-15. 
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Drivers,  acconunodation,  M.  24/14,  7173. 
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COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  USERS’  ASSOCIATION,  see 
Shrapnell-Smith,  Edward  S.,  C.B.E.,  M.lnst.T., 
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CONFERENCE  OF  MOTOR  ORGANISATIONS: 

Memorandum,  M.  9. 
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COOKE,  Stenson,  on  behalf  of  the  Automoblie  Associa- 
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91  OFinQ 
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London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  M.  10/2,  2506-8. 
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Refuges,  M.  10A2,  2554. 

Road  signals,  drivers’,  2692-3,  2807-13. 

Road  signs,  M.  10/6,  2641-6,  2695-700. 

Road  transport,  M.  10/2, 

Night  traffic,  M.  10/25,  2643-6. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  M.  10/22. 

Roads : 

Arterial  or  trmik.  National  progi-amme  advocated, 
and  conditions  advocated,  M.  10/6,  29,  2516-39, 
2661-3,  2726,  2737-63,  2920-36. 

By-pass,  M.  10/9,  2549-50,  2766-8,  2818-20. 
Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance, 
incidence  of  cost,  M.  10/31-2,  2660-7,  272o, 
2735-6,  2804-5,  2815-7,  2838-57,2909-19,2928. 
Disturbance,  M.  10/19,  2577-9. 

Kerbs,  M.  10/11,  2553,  2702-6. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  M.  10/5,  2615,  2730-4. 
Roads,  etc.,  private  interests,  M.  10/30,  2666-9, 
2725. 

Roads  and  road  traffic,  joint  consideration  of 
questions  by  Government  Departments,  2726, 
2764-5. 

Speed  limits,  M.  10/22,  2682-8,  2594-601,  2621, 
2831-5,  2858-69,  2890-9. 

Speed,,  mechanical  limitation,  M.  10/22,  2619-21. 
Stationary  vehicles,  M.  10/17,  2570-2. 

Steam  driven  vehicles,  2937-42. 

Street  lighting,  M.  10/28,  2649-50. 

Street  trading,  M.  10A6,  2683-4,  2943-51. 

Tz’afflc  zones,  M.  10/24,  2642. 

Tramways,  M.  10/26,  2836-7. 

Unauthorised  use  of  cars,  M,  10/22,  2603-6. 
Warning  lights,  M.  10/15,  18,  2564-9,  2675-6. 
2824-7. 

White  lines,  M.  10/12,  2664-6,  2706-8. 

COOMBE,  Arthur  George,  on  behalf  of  the  Furniture 
Warehousemen  and  Removers’  Association,  Ltd.: 

6351-6527. 

Bridges,  M.  21/7,  8,  6406-10,  6413-6,  6439-41, 
6463-5,  6469-75,  6509-13. 

Commercial  vehicles  : 

Drivers’  hours,  M.  21/6,  6399-403,  6447-62, 

6467-8,  6487-97. 

Inspection,  M.  21/6,  6397-8,  6462-6. 


COOMBE,  Arthur  George — continued. 

Construction  of  vehicles,  M.  21/9. 

Cross  roads,.  M.  21/9. 

Driving  licences,  M.  21/6,  9,  6389-96,  6435-8. 
Ferries,  6407,  6457-61,  6469-75. 

Fuiiriture  Warehousemen  and  Removers’  Associa- 
tion, M.  21/2,  6368,  6362-64,  6445-6. 

Insurance,  third-party,  compulsory,  M.  21/6,  9, 
6404-5. 

Level  crossings,  M.  21/7,  6411-2,  6476-8. 

Motor  taxation,  M.  21/5,  6369-76. 

Removal  and  warehousing  industry  ; 

Joint  Industrial  Comicil,  M.  21/3,  6353-7,  6479-81. 
Industrial  relations,  M.  21/3,  6363-6. 

Rail  traffic,  M.  21A0,  11,  6418-28. 

Steersman,  6482-6. 

Vans,  6359-62,  6373-4,  6429-30,  6432-4,  6442-4. 
Return  loads,  6515-27. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  M.  21/9,  6417. 

Speed  : 

Alteration  of  road  levels,  M.  21/9. 

Mechanical  limitation,  M.  21/9. 

Speed  limits,  M.  21/6,  9,  6376-8,  6417. 

Tolls,  M.  21/8,  6413-6. 

Trailers,  6386-6,  6498-508. 

COUNTY  CHIEF  CONSTABLES’  CONFERENCE,  see 
Chapman,  Major  Harry  Ernest,  O.B.E.,  8565- 
8841. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION  : 

Evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  Dent,  Francis;  Dryland, 
Alfred  ; mid  Millington,  Herbert  Ashlin,  9852- 
10416. 

Executive  Council,  Report  on  Draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill,  M.  37,  App.  VI. 

Memorandum,  M.  37. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCOTLAND: 

9192-9491. 

Accidents,  road,  9467. 

Bridges  Bill,  9347-9. 

Building  and  improvement  lures,  9439-48,  9479-85. 
Bye-laws,  M.  35/5,  6,  9209,  9211,  9274-82,  9292-3, 
9352-62. 

Insui'ance,  third-party,  M.  35/7,  8,  9214-21,  9294- 
300,  9301-11,  9472-4. 

Licensing,  M.  35/3,  4,  9,  15,  9198-208,  9222-54, 
9283-91,  9350-1,  9451-8,  9475-8. 

Motor  buses,  regulation  of  services,  9236-41, 
9244-51. 

Motor  cycles,  age  for  licence,  9463-6. 

Public  service  vehicles  : 

Conductors,  9333-4. 

Drivers’  hour's,  9365-9. 

Inspection,  M.  35A7, 19,  9255-9. 

Stands  and  stopping  places,  9323-32,  9363. 

Time  tables,  M.  35/20-22,  9260-71. 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill : M.  35/1,  9196-7. 

Clause  11  (1)  9385-9. 

■ Clause  68,  M.  35/23,  9272-3. 

Clause  84,  9335-8. 

Penalties,  M.  35A6,  9242-54. 

Regulations,  9401-5. 

Road  transport,  9421-30. 

Roadmen,  protection,  9339-45. 

Roads : 

Newly  laid  surfaces,  9346. 

Restriction  of  use,  9431-8. 

Speed  limit,  9370-84,  9377-8,  9450,  9468-70. 

Steam  vehicles,  9390-9. 

Traffic  control,  9486-9. 

Unanimity  of  evidence,  position  re,  9490-1. 

Warning  posts,  9312-8,  9418-20. 

Weighing  of  vehicles,  9400-16. 

CRAMP,  Goncemore  Thomas,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railwayman:  1679-1889,2145-2213. 
Drivmg  licences,  2198-200. 

Insurance,  compulsory  third-party,  M.  5/16,  1697-9, 
1768-9,  1840-1,  1886-9. 

Motor  roads,  1759. 

Public  safety,  1688,  1751-60,  1779-1807,  1866-78. 
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CRAMP,  Concemore  Thomas — continued. 

Railways  : 

Amalgamations,  1811-4,  18.50-6. 

Co-ordination  of  road  transport  and,  1707-11, 
1772-3,  2176-9,  2185-9. 

Different  conditions  under  which  operated  com- 
pared with  privately-owned  road  motor  trans- 
port concerns,  M.  5/8-12,  1688,  1754,  1779-807, 
2180-4. 

Eight-hours’  day,  small  wayside  stations,  2155-61. 
Nationalisation,  policy  and  advantages  to  be 
derived,  M.  5/5, 1680-3, 1700-4, 1712-27,  1745-9 
1770-8,  1815-39,  1842-56,  1859,  2167-75,  2178-9’ 
2185-9,  2210-3. 

Rating  of,  M.  5/12,  2145-7. 

Sunday  service,  2162-6. 

Wagons,  1729-44,  1808-10. 

Road  transport  : 

Drivers  : 

Hours,  1860. 

Improvement,  1861-5. 

Municipal  enterprise,  M.  5/14,  1692-4,  1761-4. 
Nationalisation,  1687-1700. 

Rating,  2148-51. 

Regularisation,  co-ordination  and  control, 
M.  5/7-11,  15,  1681,  1686-7,  1695,  1745-9, 
1765-7,  2182-41,2191-8,2207-13. 

Roads,  maintenance,  1690,  1879-85,  2162-4. 

Speed,  mechanical  control,  1806,  2201-6. 

CROMPTON,  Colonel  Rookes  Evelyn  Bell,  C.B.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Committee  of  Great 
Britain  : 6291-6350. 

Electric  vehicles,  particulars  re,  and  desirability  of 
substitution  for  horse  drawn  vehicles,  6293-348. 

Transport  Fund,  6349-50. 

CRUICKSHANK,  George,  County  Clerk  of  East  Lothian, 
see  County  Councils  Association  of  Scotland, 
9192-9491. 


CYCLISTS’  TOURING  CLUB,  see  Stancer  George 
Herbert,  9113-91. 

DENT,  Francis,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  ; 9852-10416. 

Bridges,  reconstruction,  M.  37/14,  9919-20,  10412-3. 
Building  lines,  10298-9. 

By-pass  roads,  M.  37^1,  9987-8,  9897-9,  10077-84, 
10127-32. 

Char-a-bancs,  M.  37/44,  9997-9. 

County'  Councils,  as  highway  authorities,  res- 
ponsibilities, M.  37/3-10,  9859-84,  10301-7. 

Cross  roads,  M.  37/45,  10000-11. 

Dangerous  and  careless  drivmg,  10336-9. 
Extraordinary  traffic,  10314-6,  10318-20. 

Heavy  traffic,  road  v.  rail  transport,  M.  37/33, 
9953-8,  10058-9,  10075-6,  10100-3,  10198-204, 
10225-30,  10323-35,  10349-58. 

Level  oro!3sings,  10232-6. 

Licensing,  10104-14,  10255-6,  10389-90,  10414. 
Parking  places,  M.  37/40,  41,  9991-6,  10368-71. 
Public  Health  Act,  10372-4. 

Restrictions  on  use  of  roads,  M.  37/37,  9965-74, 
10147-8,  10261-5,  10321-2. 

Ribbon  building,  M.  37/43,  9989-90,  10286-7, 

10289-91,  10294-6. 

Road  signs,  10376-88. 

Road  traffic,  increase,  M.  37/6-9,  9873-81. 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  M.  37/35-6,  9963-4. 

Roads  : 

Adequacy  of  system,  extent,  M.  37/11,  9887-96. 
Arterial,  sites,  M.  37/12,  10133-7. 

Breaking  up  of,  10192-5. 

Classification,  10055-7. 

Construction,  by  means  of  loan,  M.  37/22,  9952. 
Limitation  of  width  by  stationary  vehicles, 
M.  37/38-41,  9987-91. 

Maintenance,  9913-4,  10048-54. 


DENT,  Francis — continued. 

Roads — continued. 

Reconstruction,  requirements  and  finance,  etc. 
M.  37/13-21,  9901-2,  9921-51,  10045-6,  10060- 
74,  10086-93,  10138-43,  10164-91,  10237-.54 
10303-13,  10341-8,  10415-6. 

Regulation  of  traffic  to  ensure  best  and  most 
economical  use  of,  M.  37/34,  9959-62,  10359-66. 
Requirements,  M.  37/12,  9887-9,  10077-84. 
Temporary  closing  for  repair,  9976-9,  10144-6, 
10152-61. 

Width,  10136-7. 

Rural  District  Councils,  delegation  to,  of  county 
highway  functions,  10123-6. 

Speed  limits,  10116-22,  10149. 

Water  mains,  10094-5. 

Weighing  of  vehicles,  10266-9. 

DIXON,  Arthur  Lewis,  C.B.,  .C.B.E.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Home  Office:  8222-8415. 

Cross  roads,  8322-3.  i"- 

Pedestrians,  8372-3,  8381-91,  8399,  8414-5. 

Speed  limit,  8369-71. 

Traffic  control  : 

Automatic  signal  lights,  M.  29/6,  8279-93,  8305-8, 
8319-20,  8356-63,  8366-8,  8392-4,  8400,  8411-3. 
Civilians,  employment  of,  M.  29/4,  8243-56, 
8266,  8301-3,  8309-10. 

Congested  areas,  8317-8,  8396. 

Mechanical  signalling,  M.  29/6,  8257-62. 

Police  duty,  M.  29/1,  2,  8224-9,  8350-5,  8364-5. 
R.A.C.  and  A.A.  scouts,  M.  29/3-5,  8232-56, 
8266,  8316,  8342-8,  8374-9. 

Signalling  at  cross  roads,  M.  29/6,  8274-7,  8324-9, 
8408-9. 

Temporary  constables,  M.  29/4,  5,  8244-56, 
8263-4,  8311-5. 

Traffic  wardens,  M.  29/2-6,  8230,  8267-79,  8291-2, 
8295-334,  8396-8,  8402-9. 

DRYLAND,  Alfred,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils 
Association:  9852-10416. 

Bridges,  reconstruction,  10409-11. 

Building  lines,  10299-300. 

Cross  roads,  10010. 

Extraordinary  traffic,  10318. 

Heavy  lorries,  10021-34,  10215,  10217-23. 

Ribbon  building,  10286-8,  10292-7. 

Roads : 

Concrete  and  effect  of  sub-soil,  10270-83. 

Damage  to,  10037-41,  10391-9. 

Reconstruction,  10284-5. 

Temporary  closing  for  repair,  9980-6. 

Speed  limits,  10021,  10027-36. 

Traction  engines,  10037-41,  10397-9. 

Water  mains,  10096-9. 

Weighing  of  vehicles,  10026,  10217-23,  10400-5. 

ELECTRiC  VEHICLE  COMMITTEE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  see  Crompton,  Colonel  Rookes  Evelyn 
Bell,  C.B.,  6291-6350. 

ELGIN,  The  Earl  of,  C.M.G.  : 9492-9691. 

Fifeshire,  ferries,  9517-21,  9543-60,  9562-7. 

Licensing,  9495-501,  9568-72. 

Motor  buses,  width,  9536. 

Pedestrians,  9509-16,  9524-35,  9579-84,  9591. 

Public  service  vehicles,  drivers’  hours,  9538-42. 
Roads,  widening,  9522-3. 

Speed  limit,  9502-8,  9561,  9573-6. 

EVANS,  Montague,  on  behalf  of  Underwriters  of 
Lloyd’s,  7639-7806. 

Cross  roads,  M.  26/7,  7665. 

Drivers,  long  hours,  M.  26/9,  7678. 

Driving  licences,  M.  26/8,  7666-77,  7751-4. 

Motor  insurance,  particulars  of  present  business 
and  opposition  to  compulsory  system,  7640-806. 

FURNITURE  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  REMOVERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  see  Coombe,  Arthur  George, 
6351-6527. 
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HACKING,  Alfred,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders  : 

6837-7080. 

Braking,  7063-71. 

Commeroial  road  transport,  horse  traffic,  6943-4. 
Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  transport,  M.  23/4, 
6905. 

Motor  cars,  private,  limit  to  production  and  user, 
6946-51. 

Motor  industry  : 

Competition  in  neutral  markets,  M.  23/2,  6846, 
6917-29,  6956-74,  7005-16,  7026-41,  7060-2, 
7074-9. 

Importance  of,  6986-92. 

New  veliicles,  output  in  1928,  M.  23/1,  6844-5, 
6930-40,  7022-4. 

Wages,  6948-9,  6986-92. 

Motor  omnibuses,  6942. 

Motor  taxation,  M.  23/3,  6849-80,  6951-77,  6994-6, 
7013-8,  7026-9,  7037-44,  7055-9. 

Motor  vehicles  : 

Life  of,  6933-7. 

Number  in  use,  6938. 

Railways  : 

Road  competition,  M.  23/4,  6883-91. 

Statutorj^  obligations,  M.  23/4,  6892-906,  7051-4. 
Road  and  bridges,  capital  works,  financing  of, 
M.  23/5,  6907-8,  6997-7000,  7019-21,  7037,  7045-6. 
Road  Fund,  6909-16,  7001-4. 

Road  transport : 

Statutory  obligations,  6892. 
artificial  Stimulation,  M.  23/4. 

Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders, 
British  Manufactwers’  Section,  M.  23/1,  6839-43. 
Speed,  mechanical  control,  7050. 

HADFIELD,  Walton  John,  and  WILKINSON,  Frank, 
on  behalf  of  the  Institution  of  Municipal  and 
County  Engineers  : 11167-11413. 

Accidents,  road,  M.  40/7,  11186-8. 

Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  transport,  11377-86. 
Cross  roads.  M.  40/14-9,  11199-200. 

Footpatlis,  11305-6,  11336-8,  11358-64. 

Heavy  traffic,  M.  40/39-40,  49,  56,  11225-7, 

11246-50,  11317-21. 

Long-distance  buses,  M.  40/46,  48,  11230-45, 

11322-34. 

Lorries,  axle  weights,  etc.,  M.  40/62-3,  11289-90. 
Refuges,  M.  40/28,  11209-10,  11367-71. 

Road  signs,  11402-4. 

Roads : 

By-pass,  11311-2. 

Construction,  11335. 

Construction,  national  scheme,  M.  40/58-60, 
11283-8. 

Corners,  bends  and  crossings,  M.  40/9,  11189-90, 
11396-8,  11405-13. 

Damage  to,  M.  40/57,  11263-76. 

Dual,  M.  40/29,  11211-3. 

Grass  margins,  M.  40/26,  11205,  11307-8. 

Kerbs,  11399-401. 

National  expenditure,  11313-6. 

Sterilisation  of  land  at  sides,  11309-10. 

Surfaces,  M.  40/4-8,  11173-85,  11365-6,  11382-95. 
Widening,  11222-4,  11341-2,  11346-8,  11372-6. 
Width,  M.  40/23-27,  11203-6,  11304,  11349. 
Speed  limits,  M.  40/30,  11214-9. 

Traction  engines,  11274-6,  11300-2. 

Traffic  : 

Congestion,  M.  40/31,  43-45,  11220-2. 

Control,  automatic  signals,  M.  40/21,  22,  11201-2. 
Increase,  M.  40/32-42,  11225-8. 

Trailers,  M.  40/55,  11276-81. 

Tramways,  11293-9,  11350,  11352-6. 

White  lines  or  metal  studs,  M.  40/10-13,  11191-8, 
11339-40. 

HAYES,  Councillor  Albert,  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  : 11107-66. 

Traffic  control,  mechanical  signals,  M.  39  (c). 


HOBSON,  Neville,  on  behalf  of  the  Rural  District 
Councils’  Association  : 9502-9851. 

Code  of  the  road,  9815-6. 

Co-ordmation  of  passenger  traffic,  M.  36/3,  9792-3. 
Cross  roads  and  junctions,  M.  36/16,  9639-40, 
9809-13,  9828-47. 

Departmental  Orders,  M.  36/40,  9717. 

Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Regulations,  M.  36/6,9603, 
9818,  9861. 

Driving  signals,  M.  36/16,  9815-6. 

Extraordinary  traffic,  M.  36/23,  9662-5,  9848-950. 
Footpaths,  M.  36/38,  9819,  9820-7. 

Headlights,  M.  36/3^  9702-7. 

Insiu’ance,  thircl-party,  compulsory,  M.  36/33, 
9690-6,  9,760-7  9805-8. 

Licences  : 

False  declaration,  M.  36/14,  9637,  9744-5. 
Physical  fitness,  M.  36/15,  9638. 

Licensing,  M.  36/27-32,  M.  36/36,  37,  9674-93, 
9697-701,  9746-65,  9782-91. 

Lighting  of  vehicles,  M.  36/18,  9646-8,  9817. 

Local  Government  Act,  1929,  M.  36/2,  9596-8. 
Lorries  ; 

Mirrors,  M.  37/7,  9604-6. 

Restriction  from  using  certain  roads,  M.  36/22, 
9614-22,  9636,  9661,  9718-39,  9756-9,  9773-81, 
9798-804. 

Mechanically  propelled  vehicles  used  for  agricultural 
prrrposes,  M.  36/19. 

Motor  car,  leaving  of,  in  dangerous  place,  M.  36/10, 
9625-6. 

Motor  vehicles,  classification,  M.  36/5,  9601-2. 
Parking  places,  M.  36/17,  9641-4. 

Pedestrians,  M.  36/38. 

Petrol  pumps,  M.  36/38,  9708-11,  9749. 

Public  Health  Act,  M.  36/11,  17,  9627-8,  9641. 
Public  Service  Vehicles  : 

Classification,  M.  36/24,  9666-70. 

Routes,  M.  36/25. 

Time  tables,  control,  M.  36/9,  36/26,  9623-4, 
9671-3. 

Road  signs,  M.  36/20,  9651. 

Roads  : 

Construction,  M.  36/39,  9715-6. 

Restriction  of  vehicles  on  specified  roads,  M.36/21, 
9652-60,  9718-39. 

Surfaces,  M.  36/38,  9711-4. 

Unclassified,  temporary  closing,  M.  36/38. 

Rural  District  Councils  Association,  M.  36/1. 

Speed  limits,  M.  36/8,  9,  9607-13,  9623-4. 

Trailers,  M.  36/12,  9629-33,  9740-3,  9794-7. 

White  lines,  M.  36/38. 

Width  of  vehicles,  M.  36/13,  9634-5. 

HO  ME  OFFICE,  see  Dixon,  Arthur  Lewis,  C.B.,  C.B.E. 

8222-8415. 

HOPKINS,  H.,  see  North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham 
Regional  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  Control, 

7929-8221. 

HOWE,  The  Earl,  C.B.E.  ; 8978-9112. 

Cross  roads,  9037-52. 

Dangerous  and  careless  driving,  M.  33/3,  9001-5, 
9075. 

Driving  licences,  M.  33/7,  9014-25,  9067-8,  9098-101, 
9106-7. 

Electric  motor  horns,  M.  33/11,  9035-6,  9070. 
Headlights,  M.  33/12,  9053-8,  9081-92. 

Insurance,  third  party,  comxrulsory,  9071-2. 

Long  distance  coaches,  9094-7. 

Parking  of  cars,  M.  33/12,  9059. 

Pedestrians,  M.  33/10,  9069,  9108-11. 

Slow  moving  traffic,  M.  33/9, 10,  9031-4. 

Speed  limits,  M.  33/3,  4,  8982-9000,  9061,  9064, 
9073-80,  9093,  9103-5. 

Traffic  control,  M.  33/6,  8,  9006-13,  9026-30. 

HOWLEY,  Richard  Joseph,  C.B.E.,  M.lnst.C.E.,  on 
behalf  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Omnibus 
Owners’  Association  : 5095-5676. 

Accidents,  5333-5. 

Brakes,  M.  16/81. 
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HOWLEY,  Richard  Joseph,  C.B.E. — continued. 

Conference  of  Motor  organisations,  Memorandum 
supported,  5318. 

Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  transport,  M . 17 /66 -70, 
73,  5310-6,  5476-83,  5621-4,  5634-5. 

Driving  licences,  M.  17/55,  56,  78,  79,  5292-7, 
5444-52,  5455-6. 

Insurance,  third-party,  compulsory,  5324-8,  5516-9. 
Licensing,  M.  17/30,  32-35,36,42-43,46,47,51-54, 
.5216-8,  5221-8,  5242-5,  5262,  5266-8,  6355-64, 
5393-4.  6433-4,  5460-70,  6487-99,  6529-33,  5553-6, 
6612-7,  5660-9. 

Area  Commissioners,  M.  17/37,  38,  72,  5229-61, 
5366-72,  6401-26,  6460-75,  6600-2,  5601-4, 
5619-20,  5624-7,  5639-59,  5667-9. 

London  and  Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’  Associa- 
tion, M.  17/1,  5097-100. 

Motor  omnibus  services,  provincial  : 

01as,ses  of  services,  M.  17/19-33,  6171-208. 
Commencement,  development  and  benefit  to 
public,  M.  17/3-4. 

Irregular  competition  with,  M.  17/21,  22,  44,  45, 
5174-90,  5263-5,  5350-4,  5536-52,  5564-89, 
5628-33,  6637-9. 

Licensing  of  drivers  and  conductors,  M.  17/39, 
57  74  5299. 

Routes,  prescribing  of,  M.  17/40,  51,  5266-61, 
5288-90. 

Saturation  question  5507-8. 

Size,  5381-2. 

Time-tables,  M.  17/18,  41,  52,  64,  5167-73, 
6259-60,  5291,  5516. 

Wages  and  conditions  of  service,  M.  17/45, 
5636-8. 

Workmen’s  services,  5609-10. 

Motor  omnibuses  : 

Capacity,  5511-5. 

Size,  5513-5. 

Taxation,  M.  17/11,  5134-9,  5384-7. 

Motor  taxation,  M.  17/9,  5118-23,  5609-11. 

Public  Service  Vehicles  : 

Certificates  of  fitness,  M.  17/49,  76,  5272-4. 
Constructional  requirements,  M.  17/48,  81,  5119- 
20,  6534-5,  5269-71,  5241. 

Definitions  and  classification,  M.  17/14-17, 
6142-66,  5520-8,  5347-9. 

Pares,  control,  M.  17/29,  53,  54,  5209-15,  5246-64, 
5400. 

Insurance,  third-party,  M.  17/59,  76,  82,  5301-3, 
5323. 

Long-distance  services  : 

Competition  with  local  services,  M.  17/16, 
5155-63,  6193-9,  5391-2. 

Stands,  M.  17/26,  5195-8,  5428. 

Passengers,  control,  M.  17/58,  75,  76,  5300, 
5453-4. 

Regulations,  M.  17/63-5,  72,  75,  5308. 

Stands,  6427-31. 

Railways  : 

Bus  services,  M.  17/67,  5309. 

Monopoly  rights,  5106-7. 

Road  Advisory  Committees,  M.  17/13,  72,  5140-1, 
5230-1,  6337-46,  5388-90,  5401-9,  5484-6,  5500-6, 
5601-2. 

Road  Fund,  M.  17/9,  5124-8. 

Road  policy,  M.  17/72,  5699-600. 

Road  Traffic  Bill,  M.  17/72. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  M.  17/77-85, 
5319-32. 

Road  transport : 

Co-ordination,  6631-3. 

History,  M.  17/5,  5106. 

Railway  companies,  M.  17/68,  5457-9,  5595-8. 
Roads : 

Damage  to,  6592-4. 

Maintenance,  etc.,  M.  17/6-8,  6108-17,  5373-9. 
Speed  : 

Alteration  of  levels  of  roads,  M.  17/84,  5331-2. 
Mechanical  limitation,  M.  17/81,  5319-22. 

Speed  limits,  M.  17/50,  80,  5275-87,  6435-44,  6670-6. 
Tramways,  competition  of  motor  buses,  6180-6, 
5470-4,  6618. 


INSTITUTION  OF  iVIUNICIPAL  AND  COUNTY  EN- 
GINEERS, see  Hadfield,  Walton  John,  and 
Wilkinson,  Frank,  11167-11413. 

JERMAN,  Reginald  Herbert,  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  : 10666-11008. 
Char-a-bancs,  10976-7. 

Co-ordination,  10969-71. 

Drivers  and  conductors,  licensing,  M.  39a/18. 
Driving  licences,  tests,  M.  39a/19. 

Licensing,  M.  39a/l-16„  10781-3, 10914-31, 10933-58, 
10968,  10969,  10980,  10985,  10989,  11008. 

Long  distance  buses,  10974-9. 

Omnibuses,  indication  of  intention  to  stop, 
M.  39a/17,  10963. 

Plying  for  hire,  10958,  10972-3. 

Public  service  vehicles,  stands,  10733. 

Tramcars,  intention  to  stop,  10967. 

Unlicensed  omnibuses,  10959-62. 

LLOYD’S  UNDERWRITERS,  see  Evans,  Montague  : 

7639-7806. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  OMNIBUS  OWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  see  Howley,  Richard  Joseph, 
C.B.E.,  M.lnst.C.E.  : 5095-5676. 

M’CONNELL,  Robert,  and  WAMSLEY,  Arthur  Wilson 

on  behalf  of  the  Accident  Offices  Association: 
7807-7928. 

Driving  licences,  M.  27/6,  7844,  7913. 

Driving  regulations,  M.  27/6,  7844. 

Insurance,  present  system  and  opposition  to 
compulsory,  7810-928. 

MAYBURY,  Sir  Henry  P.,  G.B.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
M. Inst. C.E.  Director  General  of  Roads,  Ministry 
of  Transport:  492-979. 

Co-ordination  of  control  of  all  forms  of  traffic, 
816-7,  870-912,  966-7. 

Drivers,  horns,  794-7. 

Fuisbury  Park,  congestion,  556,  627-36. 

Goods,  delivery  of,  hours,  769,  929. 

Goods  vehicles,  c^uestion  of  control  of  services, 
789-90,  913-8,  977-8. 

Licensing,  M.  3/2,  3, 15,  16,  620-3,  639-46,  787, 

810-5,  848-51,  870-90,  923-67. 

London  passenger  transport : 

Congestion,  question  of  remedy,  554-9, 562-3,  742, 
829-31,  837-47,  968-73. 

Co-ordination,  recommendations  and  measures 
for,  M.  3/9-11,  515-29,  560-75,  760-5,  734-8,  818- 
25,  832-6,  860-4,  884-6,  906-8. 

London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  composition  and  duties,  M.1/79, 
M.3/6-11,  494-6,  508-14,  651-67. 

London  Traffic  Act,  control  imder,  M.  3,  771-6. 
London  Traffic  Area,  495-7. 

London  Traffic  Bill,  origin  and  object  of,  M.3/5,  501  -7. 
London  Traffic  : 

Control,  919-922. 

Provision  for  in  future,  739-68. 

Morden  tube,  564,  630-3,  766-7. 

Motor  cars  : 

Four  wheel  brakes,  965. 

Parking,  M.  3/26,  588-91,  612-7,  852-5. 

White  lines,  standing  vehicles  within,  805. 
Omnibuses,  London  : 

Amalgamations,  693-710. 

Fares,  702-10,  777-9. 

Licensing,  498-500,  536-46,  605-6. 

Restricted  streets,  M.  3/17-22,  641-3,  547-52, 
581-5,  786. 

Police  signals,  807-9. 

Public  Service  vehicles,  accidents,  949-51. 

Railways,  main  hne  facilities,  783,  826-8. 

Road  signs,  806,  944-7. 

Roads : 

Footpaths,  961-4. 

Surfaces,  953-60. 

20  feet  width  with  grass  margins,  647-50. 

Roads  Advisory  Committee,  930-3. 

Roundabout  traffic  system  and  one-way  streets, 
692-603. 

Speed  limits,  M.  3/13,  14,  798-803. 
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MAYBURY,  Sir  Henry  P.-  ■continued. 

Street  works,  531-5,  606-10,  636-8. 

Streets,  London,  increase  of  street  space,  724-33. 
Trackless  trolleys,  941. 

Tramways,  abolition  question,  942-3. 

U.S.A.,  co-ordination  of  traffic,  866-9. 

IVIETROPOLITAN  POLICE,  see  Tripp,  Herbert  Alker, 

8416-8564. 

MILLINGTON,  Herbert  Ashlin,  on  behalf  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  : 9852-10416. 

Bridges,  reconstruction,  10411-2. 

Extraordinary  traffic,  10320. 

Heavy  lorries,  10204-5,  10207-14. 

Licensing,  10016-20. 

Ribbon  building,  10292-3. 

Roads,  breaking  up,  10196-7. 

Weighing  of  vehicles,  10204-5,  10211-4. 

MITCHELL,  John  Methven,  County  Clerk  of  Fife,  see 
County  Councils  Association  of  Scotland, 

9192-9491. 

MONKSWELL,  Lord  : 2431-2486. 

Railways  : 

Advertisement,  M.  8/15. 

Conditions,  greater  publicity  needed,  2468-9, 
2473. 

Engines,  M.  8/14,  2449-51,  2457-9. 

Goods  traffic,  M.  8/13,  2467. 

Improvements,  faihu’e  to  introduce,  and  com- 
pulsion iDroposed,  M.  8/2-3,  2469-71. 
Management,  M.  8/8-10,  2443-55. 

Nationalisation,  2456-7. 

Officialdom,  M.  8/3,  8,  2435-7. 

Officials,  salaries,  M.  8/17. 

Permanent  way,  M.  8/9,  2460-2. 

Road  transport  competition,  2452-3. 

Rolling  stock,  2459. 

Safety  apphances,  M.  8/12. 

Shareholders’  meetings,  reports,  M.  8/16,  2480-5. 
Trains  : 

Punctuality,  M.  8/11,  2447-8,  2463-6. 

Speed,  M.  8/4-7,  2438-45,  2476-9,  2486. 

MOORE,  Captain  John  William,  and  WILSON,  James 
Arthur,  O.B.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  Constables’ 
Association  of  the  Cities  and  Boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales  : 8842-8977. 

Accidents,  road,  M.  32/7-12-16,  8849-89,  8939. 
Automatic  signal  lights,  8934-7. 

Cycles,  pedal,  rear  lights  or  reflectors,  M.  32/15, 
8897-902. 

Dangerous  driving,  8903-10,  8970. 

Electric  motor  horns,  8938-9,  8973-6. 

Licensing,  8952-7,  8964-9,  8976-7. 

Pedestrians  : 

Crossing  of  roads  by,  M.  32/14,  8890-6. 

Rule  of  the  road  for,  M.  32/13,  8851-60,  8971-2. 
Public  service  and  commercial  vehicles,  drivers’ 
hours,  M.  32/10,  8872-81. 

Road  junctions,  M.  32/19,  20. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  M.  32/1-4. 

Speed  limits,  M.  32/17, 18,  8911-32,  8940-6,  8959-63. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS  ASSOCIATION,  see 
ASSOCIATION. 

MUNICIPAL  TRAMWAYS  AND  TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION,  see  Chamberlain,  William,  3523- 
4048. 

NATIONAL  ROAD  TRANSPORT  EMPLOYERS’ 
FEDERATION,  see  Turner,  Philip  Reginald, 
M.lnst.T.,  5677-6083. 

NATIONAL  SAFETY  FIRST  ASSOCIATION,  see 
Pickard,  Lt.-Col.  Jocelyn  Arthur  Adair,  D.S.O.. 
M.lnst.T.,  M.I.A.E.  : 7424-7638. 

NATIONAL  TRACTION  ENGINE  OWNERS  AND 
USERS’  ASSOCIATION,  see  Allen,  Major  George 
William  Graham,  M.lnst.T.,  6084-6290. 


NATIONAL  UNION  OF  RAILWAYMEN,  see  Cramp, 

Concemore  Thomas,  1679-1889,  2145-2213. 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM 
REGIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAF- 
FIC CONTROL  : 7929-8221. 

See  also  Subject  Index. 

Area,  M.  28/4-11,  7933-8,  8120-4,  8169. 

Buses  continuing  to  rim  without  licence,  M.  28/33, 
8018-28,  8088-92. 

Co-ordmation,  8160-4. 

Licensing,  M.  28/12-17,  7939-58,  8084,  8170. 
Regional  system,  8052-70,  8077-83,  8097-100, 
8107-15,  8125-8,  8152-9,  8165-8,  8186-90. 

Motor  omnibuses,  stands  for,  M.  28/36,  8035-45, 
8197-200. 

Municipal  services,  protection,  M.  28/28,  7989-8012, 
8089,  8174,  8184-6,  8192-6. 

Public  Service  vehicles,  drivers,  8119. 

Road  passenger  transport  services,  competition, 
8171-3. 

Roads  Act,  M.  28/35,  8029-34. 

Speed  limit,  8129-43. 

Traffic  control,  8201-21. 

Trolley  vehicles,  Darlington,  8176-83. 

O’GORMAN,  Mervyn,  C.B.,  D.Sc.,  M.lnst.C.E.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  : 4049- 
4385. 

Brakes,  M.  14/15,  4118. 

Cattle,  driving  of,  on  roads,  4213. 

Cross  roads,  4063-71,  4134. 

Dangerous  and  careless  driving,  M.  14/17. 

Driving  licences,  M.  14/46-48,  4153-60,  4293-4. 
Drunken  drivers,  M.  14/9,  4103-7,  4221-4. 

Horse  vehicles,  coaclnnan’s  name,  M.  14/12. 
Insurance,  compulsory  third-party,  M.  14/38-45, 
4145-62,  4232-7,  4376-8. 

London,  circular  roads,  4259-67. 

Motor  cars  : 

as  Instrument  of  industry,  M.  14/18,  19,  4120-1. 
Prohibition  from  withm  radius  of  centre  of 
cities,  4196-6,  4253-7. 

Motor  registration,  4363-4,  4369-73. 

Motor  taxation,  4248-62. 

Parking  places,  4197-9,  4322-5. 

!P0d.©s*trz9iXis  * 

Crossing  of  roads  by,  M.  14/36,  37,  4144,  4276, 
4335-61,  4365-62. 

Rule  of  the  pavement,  W.  14/37,  4206,  4359. 
Shop  gazers  and  bus  queues,  4192-4,  4273-6,  4314. 
Signalling  of  intention  by,  4191,  4336-61,  4356- 
62. 

Petrol  filling  stations,  4379-86. 

Rear  fights,  M.  14/10,  4108. 

Road  signals,  M.  14/4,  29,  4062-79,  4094-6,  4239, 
4326-52. 

Road  signs,  M.  14/23,  26,  4092-7,  4134-9,  4190, 
4235,  4287-92. 

comprehensive  Road  Traffic  Bill,  need  for,  M.  14/2, 
4053-97. 

Road  transport  and  transit  industry,  4066-6. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  M.  14/57-71,  4172-7. 
Roads : 

Accidents,  4060-2,  4082-6,  4268,  4374-6. 

Arterial,  4178-89,  4215-20. 

Construction  and  maintenance,  4093. 

Excessive  wear,  M.  14/14. 

Grass  verges,  4214,  4362-4. 

Lay-out,  etc.,  M.  14/6,  7,  4080-2,  4098-101. 

Name -plating,  4161-2,  4260. 

National  survey,  4244,  4268,  4311-3. 

Royal  Automobile  Club,  4270-1,  4286. 

Speed  limits,  M.  14/17,  52-6,  61-6,  4164-77 

4296-309. 

Steam  vehicles,  4208-11. 

Traffic  : 

Code  of  road  customs,  proposal,  M.  14/16,  28-34, 
4140-4,  4310. 

Control,  regulation,  4316-21. 
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0’ GORMAN,  Mervytl — continued. 

Traffic — continued. 

Driving  on  left  side  of  road,  M.  14/28-29,  34, 
4140-3,  4226-31. 

Flow  of,  M.  14/6,  4082,  4086-91,  4207,  4269. 
Interests  of  local  authorities  and  need  for  increased 
power  to  central  authority,  M.  14/20-7,  4122-31, 
4200-3. 

Management,  unification,  4063-101. 

Noise,  M.  14/49,  51,  4161-3,  4177,  4364. 
Roundabout  and  one-way,  M.  14/11,  4109-18. 
Uniform  customs,  M.  14/16. 

White  lines,  M.  14/27,  4132-3. 

OLIVER,  Arthur  Maule,  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  : 10666-11008. 
Accidents,  10860-7^ 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  M.  39/1. 
Co-ordination,  M.  39/19,  10753-7,  10831-6,  10874, 
10893-4,  10984-7. 

Drunkenness,  10776-6,  10868-9. 

Licensing,  M.  39/2-5,  10,  21,  10671-4,  10698-723, 
10758-64,  10786-8,  10812-23,  10837-8,  10843-5, 
10896-901,  10912,  10935-6. 

Long-distance  buses,  M.  39/21,  10758-64,  10786-9, 
10794-802,  10860. 

Plying  for  hire,  M.  39/4,  8,  10677-97,  10786, 
10790-3,  10839-42. 

Public  service  vehicles  : 

Stands,  M.  39/20,  10727-32,  10784-5,  10803-6. 
Teimmal  points,  M.  39/15,  10724-6,  10730. 
Thne-tables,  M.  39/11,  10709-16. 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  M.  39/22-24,  10768-83. 
Speed  limit,  10768-74,  10851-7. 

Traffic  congestion,  10875-80. 

Traffic  regulation  and  control,  M.  39/16,  10735-41, 
10824-7. 

Trailers,  10777-9,  10809-11. 

Tramcars,  intention  to  stop,  10966. 

Tramways,  M.  39/18,  10742-52,  10881-8,  10902-6. 
Unlicensed  omnibuses,  M.  39/4-9,  10675-97. 

PICKARD,  Lt.-Col.  Jocelyn  Arthur  Adair,  D.S.O., 
M.lnst.T.,  M.I.A.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Safety  First  Association  : 7424-7638. 

Accidents,  street  : 

Causes,  M.  25A,  4-7,  7426,  7440-9,  7453-7,  7464, 
7506-7,  7538-40,  7550-2,  7571-2,  7576-80, 

7605-12. 

Childi'en,  7431-6,  7482,  7622-3,  7636-7,  7565. 
App.  p.  495. 

Government  investigation,  M.  25/4,  7449-52, 

7476-7,  7516,  7619-21,  7557-60. 

Remedies,  M.  25/8-19,  7481-512,  7624-43,  7673. 
Statistics,  M.  25/3,  7429-39,  7441,  7644-9,  App. 
p.  496. 

Code  of  the  road,  M.  25/12,  7472-4,  7516. 

Cross  roads  and  road  jimctions,  M.  25/12,  14, 
7364-8,  7464-5,  7600,  7530-1,  7661-2,  7681-94. 
Danger  signs,  M.  25/15,  7501-6. 

Drivers’  signals,  7624-9,  7676-70,  7623-21. 

Driving  hcences,  M.  25/13,  7457-63. 

Footways,  M.  25/11,  7483-4. 

National  Safety  First  Association,  M.  25/1,  20, 
7426,  7432-5,  7446-8,  7612-6,  7653-6. 

Pedestrians  : 

Sigiralhng  of  desire  to  cross  road,  7622-32. 
Subways,  7573-5. 

Walking  so  as  to  face  traffic,  M.  25/10,  7467-74. 
Road  signs,  7532-4,  7541-3,  7597-8. 

Speed  limits,  7486-99,  7563-6,  7596-6,  7633. 
Tramway  tracks,  M.  25/16,  7506-8. 

Wind-screen  wipers,  reflectmg  mirrors,  first-aid  and 
fire  appliances,  M.  25/17,  7609-11,  7699-604. 

PIGGOTT,  H.  H.,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  Principal  Assistant 
Secretary,  Roads  Department,  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port : 1-491. 

Accidents,  reporting  of,  87-9. 

Commercial  vehicles,  drivers,  hours,  M.  1/13, 178-82, 
185-8. 

Cross  roads,  traffic  at,  71-8,  290-4. 


PIGGOTT,  H.  H. — continued. 

Driving  licences  : 

Persons  with  physical  disability,  M.  2/11,  50-7, 
263-71,  277-9. 

Rule  of  the  road,  84-6. 

Tests  for,  M.  2/11,  63-6,  128-33. 

Drunk  while  in  charge  of  vehicle,  121. 

Highways,  restrictions  on  use  of,  M.  1/30-5,  M.  2/14, 
301-6,  368,  449-64,  475-9. 

Insurance  against  third-party  risks,  M.  2/12,  19, 
68-70,96-108,  134-7, 173-7, 199-209,228-39,272-5. 
Licensing,  present  and  proposed  procedure, 
M.  1/64-78,  M.  2/15-18,  27,  29,  12,  316-27,  346-9, 
368-64,  366,  369-70,  376-80,  390-6,  399-43,  413- 
420,  455-63,  468-73,  487. 

Lighting  of  vehicles,  162-4. 

Locomotives,  regulation  and  control,  M.  1/40-43, 14. 
Motor  vehicles  : 

Dangerous  and  careless  driving,  M.  1/10,  42-7, 
90-1,  119-20,  210-3. 

Heavy,  M.  1/44-53,  M.2/7,  8,  14-20,  31-2,  109-17, 
138,  190,  287-9. 

Leaving  of  vehicle  in  dangerous  position, 
M.  2/10,  48-60,  276. 

Parking,  94. 

Regulation  and  control,  M.  1/44-53,  M.  2/7, 
14-20,  109-17,  138,  190,  286. 

Speed  limit  question,  M.  2/8,  9,  21-32, 35-41, 
139-49,  167-72,  183-4,  191-7,  240-1,  295-9. 
Motor  coach  services,  control,  M.  1/3,  12. 

National  regulating  authority,  166. 

Public  service  vehicles  : 

Certificates  of  fitness,  M.  2/17,  328,  365,  406-7, 
414-9,  424-6. 

Drivers,  licensing,  266. 

Bxammers,  M.  2/15,  328-32,  424-6,  464-5. 
Inadequate  brakes,  283. 

Inspections,  381. 

Number,  1927,  312-3. 

“ Plying  for  hire,”  313-6. 

Road  service  licences,  M.  2/21-5,  28,  333-40,  342, 
344-6,  350-7,  360,  371-2,  386-9,  434-8, 474,  480-1. 
Stage  carriages  and  express  carriages,  338-9, 
427-32,  466-7. 

Vehicle  licences,  M.  2/20,  25,  333-7,  397-8,  427-33. 
Regulations  by  Minister,  M.  2/33,  17-20,  118,  165, 
220-7,  248-62,  280-2. 

Road  signs,  etc.,  161-5,  242-5. 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill : 

not  yet  Introduced  and  amendments  made  in 
light  of  criticisms  received,  4,  79-80,  246-7. 

. Part  II,  8-9,  160-4. 

Reason  for,  and  object  of,  M.  1/39,  M.  2/1,  5,  3. 
Signalling  by  hand,  184. 

Stationary  vehicles  outside  business  premises,  122-7. 
Taxicabs,  licensing,  263,  266-7. 

Traffic  areas,  421-3,  486. 
special  Traffic  police,  156. 

Trailers,  214-7. 

Tramway  and  trolley  vehicles,  386-9,  434-8,  482-6. 
Tramways,  stop  light,  285. 

POSTLETHWAITE,  William  Taylor,  C.B.E.,  LL.B., 
on  behalf  of  the  Urban  District  Councils  Associa- 
tion : 10417-10666. 

Co-ordination  of  systems  of  transport,  M.  38/3. 
Extraordinary  traffic,  M.  38/42-7,  10535-43. 

Heavy  lorries,  M.  38/38,  10518-30,  10636-7,  10662-5. 
Insurance,  third-party,  compulsory,  10616-23. 
Licensing,  M.  38/5-20,  10424-71,  10554-87,  10605-11. 
Public  service  vehicles  : 

Local  control,  M.  38/22-30,  10482-502,  10586-96. 
Plying  for  hire,  M.  38/21,  10478-81. 

Road  transport  : 

Heavy,  M.  38/40-1,  10521-3,  10631,  10624-6, 
10638-65. 

Inc[uu’ies,  etc.,  M.  38/4. 

Speed  limit,  M.  38/49,  10544-5,  10612,  10614-5. 
Tramways,  M.  38/31-4,  10597-8,  10628-35. 

Urban  district  councils,  as  highway  authorities, 
M.  38/35-8,  10510-7. 

Urban  District  Councils  Association,  M.  38/2. 
Water  mains,  10567-73. 
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PRITCHARD,  Herbert  Arthur,  on  behalf  of  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  ; 1I009-1I106. 
Compulsory  third -party  insurance , M.  39b,  IIOIO- 
11106. 

RAILWAY  CLERKS’  ASSOCIATION,  see  Waikden, 
Alexander  George,  2214-2430. 


SCOTT,  Thomas  M.,  see  North  Yorkshire  and 
South  Durham  Regional  Advisory  Committee  on 
Traffic  Control,  7929-8221. 

SCOTTISH  COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  USERS’ 
ASSOCIATION,  see  Shrapnell-Smith,  Edward  S., 

4699-5094. 


RAILWAY  COMPANIES  : 

Evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  Stamp,  Sir  J., 
980-1111,  1347-1678  ; Thornhill,  Henry 

Langton,  1112-1346  ; and  Memorandum  M.  4. 

RICHES,  Henry,  O.B.E.,  see  North  Yorkshire  and 
South  Durham  Regional  Advisory  Committee  on 
Traffic  Control,  7929-8221. 

ROYAL  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB,  see  O’Gorman,  Mervyn, 

4049-4385. 

ROYAL  SCOTTISH  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB,  see  Smith, 
Robert  John,  2965-3220. 

rural  district  councils  association,  see 

Hobson,  Neville,  9592-9861. 

RUSSELL,  The  Earl  : 3221-3522. 

Accidents,  duty  to  report,  3301. 

Co-ordination  between  railway  and  road  services, 
M.  12/2,  4,  3241-2,  3373-9,  3387,  3390-3,  3423-5, 
3445-80. 

Dangerous  and  careless  driving,  3295-301. 

Driving  licences,  3305-10,  2515-6. 

Insurance,  compulsory,  third-party,  3320-7,  3402-7. 
Motor  coaches  : 

Mechanical  construction  and  safety,  M.  12/4, 
3262-3. 

Speed,  M.  12/3,  3238-40. 

Stopping  places  and  parking  places,  M.  12/4, 
3265-7,  3398,  3469. 

Motor  taxation,  3511. 

Motor  toll  roads,  M.  12/1,  3225-31,  3408-32,  3496, 
3499-502. 

Public  service  vehicles  : 

Pares,  M.  12/4,  3264-5. 

Licensing,  M.  12/4,  3246-61,  3316-20,  3339-46, 
3394-6. 

Railways  : 

Administration,  3367,  3433-6. 

Amalgamations,  3481-6. 

Branch  lines  : 

Freciuent  service  by  single  coach  trams, 
M.  12A,  3221-4,  3945. 

Small,  conversion  into  motor  roads,  8497-8. 
Competition  of  road  transport,  3360-4,  3381, 
3414,  3417-21. 

Level-crossings,  M.  12/5a,  3270-6,  3355-66, 
3488-94,  3505-7. 

Nationalisation,  3367-74,  3487,  3517-22. 

Passenger  services,  M.  12/5b,  3236-40,  3277-87, 
3382-6,  3442-4. 

Uneconomic  services,  3397. 

Road  Fund,  3327-9. 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill : 

Clause  9 (2),  3201-2. 

Clause  11,  3302-3. 

Road  transport  : 

Control,  M.  12/4,  3241-69. 

Nationalisation,  3401. 

Roads ; 

Footways,  3439-41. 

Maintenance  and  control,  3329-34. 

Prohibition  of  use  of,  by  motors  in  certain  oases, 
M.  12/4,  3503-4. 

Sterilisation  of  land  on,  3512-4. 

Work  on,  3512. 

Speed  and  speed  limits,  3288-94,  3437-8. 
Tramways,  municipal,  protection  from  competition, 
M.  12/4,  3268-9,  3346-8,  3460-2,  3476-80,  3508-10. 
Transport,  Minister  of.  Advisory  Committees  for 
country,  M.  12/4,  3246-69,  3335-8. 

Warning  notices,  3312-6. 


SHRAPNELL-SMITH,  Edward  S.,  C.B.E.,  M.lnst.T., 
on  behalf  of  the  Commercial  Motor  Users’ 
Association  and  the  Scottish  Commercial  Motor 
Users’  Association,  4699-5094. 

Accidents,  railway  and  road  transport,  M.  16/16, 
4863-5,  4936-7. 

Bridges,  inadequate,  M.  16/14,  4818-22. 
Commercial  Motor  Users’  Association,  M.  16/3-6, 
4704-14,  4991,  4995,  5057,  5060-2. 

Commercial  road  transport : 

Common  carriers,  M.  16/12,  4769-71,  5036-40. 
Congestion,  position  re,  M.  16/14,  4823-4. 

Freight  exchanges  and  return  loads,  4997-5001. 
Hours,  4750-3,  4896-7. 

Post-war  difficulties  and  present  position,  M.  16/8, 
4720-2,  4992-6,  5058-9,  6078. 

Small  proprietors,  M.  16/14,  4826. 

Use  of  own  vehicles,  M.  16/9,  4726-31,  6068-9. 
Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  services,  M.  16/13, 
4781-8,  4794-5,  4908-13,  4942-65,  4969-72, 

5076-9. 

Driving  licences,  4869-72. 

Drunk  in  charge,  4858-9. 

Goods  vehicles,  inspection  and  supervision,  4866. 
Heavy  lorries,  damage  to  roads,  4938-9. 

Heavy  motor  cars,  M.  16/12,  4772-4. 

Insurance,  compulsoiy,  third-party,  M.  16/16, 
4868-9,  4920-5. 

Joint  Conference  of  Motoring  Organisations,  M.16/2, 


4703. 

Level  crossings,  M.  16/14,  4823. 

Liverpool  docks,  M.  16/14,  4814. 

Motor  buses  : 

Doorways,  4919. 

Standing  passengers,  M.  16/14,  4827-8,  4918-9, 
5049-50. 

Motor  coaches,  M.  16/12,  14,  4760-7,  4829-33, 
4898-901,  4904-7,  4933-6. 

Motor  roads,  M.  16/15,  4860. 

Motor  taxation  : 

Commercial  vehicles,  M.  16/14,  4814-8,  5017-29. 
Direct,  yield,  and  comparison  with  cost  of  roads, 
4800-12,  4882-8,  4926-32,  4973-88,  6003-16, 
5047-8,  5082-94. 

increased  Petrol  duty,  protection  to  railways, 
M.  16/11,  4742-5. 

Public  service  vehicles  : 

Inspection  and  supervision,  4867. 

Licensing,  M.  16/13,  4788,  4830,  4943-58,  4965. 
Route  card  system,  6051-6. 


Road  Fund,  4989-90,  5016. 

draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  M.  16/15,  4846-60. 

Road  transport  : t e /i  o 1 4 

Application  of  railway  conditions,  M.  lb/i<i, 

4746-59,  4834-43. 

Disabilities,  M.  16/14,  4800.  n 

Pioneer  development  work,  M.  16/7,  4715-J, 
6031-2. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  M.  16/17,  4871-80. 
Roads  : 

Costs,  allocation  of,  M.  16/11,  4736-46.  ^ 

Dropping  or  throwing  of  glass  or  sharp  material 
. on,  M.  16/12,  4780. 

Inspection,  M.  16/12,  4775-9,  6041-6,  6070-4. 
National  importance,  M.  16/10,  4732-6,  4894-0. 
Width,  M.  16/15,  4861-2. 

Speed,  control,  M.  16/17,  4874-8. 

Speed,  limits,  M.  16/12,  4760-7,  4902-7,  5066-9. 
Trailers,  4914-7. 


MITH,  Robert  John,  C.B.E.,  C.A.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Automobile  Club  : 2965-3220. 
Careless  and  dangerous  driving,  M.  11/16,  3166-7. 
Cross  roads,  3212. 
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SMITH,  Robert  John  — continued. 

Driving  licences,  M.  11/3,  3019-33,  3064-6,  3148, 
3178-9. 

Ferry  services,  Scotland,  M.  11/21-4. 

Forth  Bridge,  M.  11/26. 

Heavy  lorries,  3067-9. 

Insurance,  compulsory,  third-party,  M.  11/15, 
3039-49,  3103-7,  3138-45,3171-3. 

Motor  accidents,  M.  11/16,  3083-9,  3119-31,  3202-8. 
Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  administration,  M.  11/8, 
3001-6,  3184-6,  3187-91. 

Motor  taxation,  M.  11/5,  2988-93,  3077-82,  3090- 
102,  3114-8,  3156-64. 

Parking  places,  M.  11/9,  3007-10,  3057-60,  3108-13, 
3126-7,  3173-4. 

Pedestrians,  education,  3209-11. 

Public  service  vehicles,  licensing,  3170. 

Railways,  unremunerative  lines,  conversion  into 
roads,  M.  11/35,  3186. 

Road  signals,  3176-7. 

Road  signs,  M.  11/7,  2996-3000. 

draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  M.  11/6-11,  2994-3017. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill,  M.  11/12-16, 
2018-53. 

Roads  : 

Construction  and  maintenance,  national  charge, 
M.  11/4,  2971-871,  3146-55,  3218. 

Local  control,  2986-7. 

Scotland,  M.  11/4,  17-27,  2973-87,  3054-6, 
3196-200. 

Royal  Scottish  Automobile  Club,  M.  11/1,  2967. 
3192-4. 

Rule  of  the  pavement,  3208. 

Rule  of  the  road,  3070-6. 

Speed  : 

Alteration  of  road  levels,  M.  11/16,  3050-3. 
Control  by  mechanical  device,  M.  11/14,  3034-8. 
Speed  limits,  M.  11/10-11,  3011-7,  3061-3,  3213-5, 
3122-4,  3128-37. 

Stationary  cars,  3200-1. 

Steam  vehicles,  3216-7. 

SOCIETY  OF  MQTQR  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
TRADERS,  see  Beharrell,  Sir  George,  D.S.O., 
6528-6836  and  Hacking,  Alfred,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
6837-7080. 

SPENCER,  Christopher  John,  O.B.E.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Association, 
4386-4698. 

Cattle,  driving  of,  along  roads,  4512,  4661,  4665-7. 
Licensing,  M.  16/33-6,  4482-7,  4539-41,  4544, 

4573-4,  4587-93,  4602-5. 

Lights  on  vehicles,  4612,  4660-2,  4666-9. 

London  passenger  traffic,  common  pool  and  common 
management,  4467-72. 

London  United  Tramways,  Ltd.,  Uxbridge  Road, 
M.  16/26,  4474-80,  4679-82,  4637-49,  App.  VI 
(pp.  427). 

draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  4512,  4517,  4660-2,  4666-9. 
Road  transport  : 

Controlled  monopoly,  M.  16/23,  4459-80. 
Co-ordination,  M.  16/32,  4542-4. 

Trackless  trolleys,  4492-3,  4626,  4536-8. 

Tramcars : 

Stationary,  4690-5,  4698. 

Type,  4518-23. 

Tramcars  and  buses  : 

Operating  cost,  M.  16/29,  4532-6,  4674-7. 
Seating  capacity,  4503-10,  4626-31. 

Tramways  : 

Abandonment  of  undertakings,  M.  16/20,  4454-7, 
4600-1,  4606-12,  App.  II.  (p.  325). 

Accidents,  4696-7. 

Advantages  of,  M.  16/5,  6,  27-9,  4405-7,  4481, 
4494-510,  4684. 

Capital  expenditm’e,  mileage,  etc.,  M.  16/2, 
4391-2. 

Competition  of  motor  buses,  M.  16/17-25,  4442-58, 
4496-502,  4669-72,  4620-3,  4636,  4650-9,  4683, 
Apps.  IV,  V.  (pp.  326-7). 

Indication  of  intention,  4663-4,  4687. 


SPENCER,  Christopher,  John — continued. 

Trarnways — continued. 

no  Monopoly  of  highway,  4675-8,  4694-9. 

Noise,  4670-3. 

Permanent  way  : 

Construction  and  mamtenance,  M.  16/4,  8-13, 
4397-8,  4411-32,  4488-91,  4613-9,  4624-34, 
4678-80. 

Damage  by  extraordinary  traffic,  4512-7, 
4645-6. 

Rating  of,  4420-6. 

Private  enterprise,  M.  16/6,  4405-6,  4408-9. 

Profits  earned  by  private  companies,  inadequacy 
of  return  upon  capital,  M.  16/7,  4410. 
Purchase  powers  of  local  authorities,  M.  16/14-16, 
4433-41,  4547-58. 
on  Reserved  spaces,  M.  16/30. 

Rolling  stock,  M.  16/31. 

Running  of  motor  buses  by  tramway  rmder- 
takings,  M.  16/19,  4450-4,  4467-8,  4559-63. 
Speed  of  buses  on  tramway  and  non-tramway 
routes,  4684-6. 

Staff,  split-truns,  4681-2. 

Statutory  obligations,  M.  16/4,  4395-404. 
Tenure,  etc.,  4683-6. 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Association,  M.  16/2 

STAMP,  Sir  Josiah,  G.B.E.,  Chairman  and  President 
of  the  Executive,  London,  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway,  on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Companies: 
980-1111,  1347-1678. 

Canal  traffic,  1669-73. 

Electricity  scheme,  1653. 

Freight  road  transport,  1091. 

London  passenger  trans]3ort  facilities,  co-ordination, 
M.4/86, 1100-6,  1109-11,  1478-82,  1520-1, 1656-60, 
1666-78. 

Motor  coach  services,  M.  4/39,  1064-8. 

Motor  lorries,  1500-2. 

Passenger  transport  facilities,  co-ordination  in 
centres  other  than  London,  1107-8,  1483-6, 1522-8. 
Petrol-di'iven  rail  vehicles,  1643-4. 

Pubhc  service  vehicles,  licensing,  M,  4/54-6, 1082-93, 
1547-9. 

Railways  : 

Accoimts  and  retruns,  requirements,  M.  4/24, 
1009-10. 

Advantages  enjoyed  by  railway  and  road  trans- 
port respectively,  M.  4/33-6,  1046,  1603-18. 
Amalgamations,  1533-4. 

Branch,  1095-6,1487,  1536-6. 

Capital,  raising  of,  1550-2,  1583-4. 

Commercial  retirni  upon  capital,  1439-41. 
Competition  between,  1465-8. 

Conditions  of  carriage,  M.  4/14,  1389. 
Co-operative  facilities,  1452-4. 

Co-ordination  with  road  transport,  1357-8, 
1489-97,  1600-2,  1505-19. 

Crown  forces  and  police,  conveyance,  M.  4/21, 
1000-1,  1419. 

Development  section,  1442-3. 

Disabilities  placing  rail  transport  m a dis- 
advantageous position  in  relation  to  road  trans- 
port, 984,  1347-50,  1364-6,  1475-7. 

Diversion  of  traffic  to  roads,  1066-72. 

Economic  disabilities  as  compared  with  road 
transport  services,  M.  4/29-32,  1033-8,  1044, 
1694-602. 

Electrification,  1664-5. 

Financial  position  1583-4. 

Freight  traffic  ; 

Loss  tlu’ough  depression  in  industries,  1472. 
Rates  : 

' Analysis,  M.  4/13,  991. 

Classification,  1070,  1560-3. 

Exceptional,  M.  4/11,  1384,  1388,  1674-7. 
Fixing  of,  M.  4/41-3,  1060-4. 

Rebates,  1039-43. 

Home  and  foreign  merchandise,  charges  and 
treatment,  M.  4/19,  997-9,  1408-18,  1585-93. 
Monolopy  question,  1351-5. 

Owirers’  risk  rate,  1390-403. 
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STAMP,  Sir  Josiah — continued. 

Railways — continued. 

Passenger  duty,  M.  4/25,  53,  1010-2,  1654. 

Plant  and  equipment,  standardisation,  M.  4/27, 
1019. 

Rates  and  charges,  statutory  control,  1376-88. 
Rating,  1641-6. 

Revenue  and  dividend,  1036-53,  1367-76,  1619-27. 
Revenue,  limitation,  M.  4/37,1046-53. 

Road  competition,  M.  4/46,  47,  50,  1060-5, 
1469-74,  1503-4,  1645-6,  1564-5. 

Road  transport,  1020-32,  1604,  1542,  1666-8. 
Roads  over  bridges,  M.  4/26,  53,  1013-8,  1078-9, 
1654,  1681-2. 

Safety  provisions,  M.  4/23,  1003-7,  1419-24. 
Standard  revenue  arrangements,  M.  4/7,  37, 
1036-63,  1367-75. 

Standing  charges,  1058-9. 

Statistics  of  industry,  M.  4,  986. 

Statutory  control  and  restrictions,  M.4/5,  8-11, 16, 
1457-8. 

Special  legislation  based  upon  idea  of  monopoly, 
987-90. 

Through  traffic,  M.  4/16,  992-3,  1404-7. 

Traffic  suitable  for,  and  for  roads,  M.4/34,  1603-8. 
Undue  preference,  M.  4/18,  993-7,  1408. 
Unremunerative  services,  1529-30,  1624-35. 
Wages  and  conditions  of  service,  M.4/22,  1002-3. 
Wagons,  1444-51,  1661,  1662. 

Workmen’s  trains,  M.4/20,  999-1001, 1419,  1498-9. 
Road  Fund,  1080-1,  1647-8. 

Road  transport  service  : 

Accidents,  1003-8. 

Charging,  method,  1065. 

Contribution  to  roads,  1555-9,  1649-65. 
Co-ordination  with  railways,  M.  4/64,  1094-9. 

1357-63,  1428-9,  1430,  1432-7. 

Hours  of  work,  1002-3. 

Parking,  M.  4/40,  1056-8. 

Safety  provisions,  1423-4. 

Roads,  construction,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment, M.  4/59-63,  1072-6,  1654-5. 

U.S.A.,  1458-64. 

STANCER,  George  Herbert,  on  behalf  of  the  Cyclists’ 
Touring  Club  : 9113-91. 

Cyclists,  pedal,  9143-4,  9148,  9153-91. 

Driving  licences,  M.  34/2,  3,  9117-21. 

Suspension,  M.  34/6,  9132-5,  9158-62. 

Drunk  in  charge  of  car,  M.  34/9,  9141-2. 

Insurance,  third-party,  M.  34/4,  9122-8,  9146-62, 
9163-8,  9184-7. 

Lighting  of  vehicles,  M.  34/5,  9129-31,  9156. 

Lorry  drivers’  hours,  M.  34/8,  9138-40. 

Speed  limit,  M.  34/7,  9136-7. 

STANLEY,  the  Hon.  Sir  Arthur,  G.B.E.,  C.B.,  M.V.O., 
Chairman  of  a Conference  of  Motor  Organisations  : 
M.  9,  2487-2496. 

Memorandum  generally  agreed  with.  Smith,  M.  11/2, 
2968-9. 

Recommendations,  supported,  Howley,  6318. 

THORNHILL,  Henry  Langton,  Chief  Legai  Adviser  to 
the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway, 
on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Companies : 1112-1346. 
Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  transport,  1299. 
Public  service  vehicles,  passengers,  ntunber,  in 
carriage,  1173-7. 

Railways  : 

Accounts  and  returns,  M.  4/24,  1142,  1262-4, 
1286-7. 

Bridges,  M.  4/26,  1196-213,  1331-4. 

Capital,  1260-1. 

Competition  between,  1279-83. 

Conditions  of  carriage,  M.  4/14,  1131-2,  1270-4. 
Disabilities  placing  rail  transport  in  a disad- 
vantageous position  in  relation  to  road  trans- 
port, 1116-1334. 

Facilities,  requirements,  M.  4/15,  1133,  1170-8, 
1268-9. 


THORNHILL,  Henry  Langton  — continued. 

Railways — continued. 

Freight  rebates  scheme,  1242. 

Home  and  foreign  merchandise,  charges  and 
treatment,  M.  4/19,  1157-62,  1276-8,  1312-8. 
Legal  monopoly,  1336-46. 

Passenger  traffic  facilities,  1170-1,  1180. 

Plant  aird  equipment,  standardisation,  M.  4/27 
1144. 

Rates  : 

Analysis,  M.  4/13,  1131. 

Classification,  1118-20. 

Exceptional,  M.  4/11,  1121-8,  1252-9. 
Periodical  review,  1243-51. 

Publication  of,  M.  4/12,  1129-31. 

Rates  and  charges,  statutory  control,  1116-28. 
Rating  of,  1293-6. 

Road  competition,  M.  4. 

Road  transport,  1145-56,  1224-41. 

Road  transport  Acts,  1219-26. 

Roads  over  railway  bridges,  maintenance,  1163-9, 
1187-1214,  1228-96,  1319-34. 

Safety  provisions,  M.  4/23,  1139-41,  1297-8. 
Standard  revenue  arrangements,  M.  4/7,  1245-50. 
Statutory  control  and  regulation,  M.  4/4,  8-11, 
1116-1241. 

Through  traffic,  M.  4/16,  1133-4,  1307-11. 

Undue  preference,  M.  4/18,  1134-7. 

Wages  and  conditions  of  service.  Lorry  drivers, 
1285. 

Wagons,  1270-6,  1306. 

Worlonen’s  trains,  M.4/20,  1138. 

Road  transport  service,  M.  4/64, 1157, 1215-8, 1301. 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Association  see  Spencer, 
Christopher  John,  4386-4698. 

TRANSPORT,  MINISTRY  OF: 

Evidence  on  behalf  of  see  Maybury,  Sir  Henry  P., 
492-979  and  Piggott,  H.H.,  1-491. 

Memoranda,  1,  2,  3. 

Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  see  Cliff, 
John,  7081-7423. 

TRIPP,  Herbert  Alker,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Poiice  of  the  Metropolis  : 8416-8664. 
Accidents,  street,  M.  30/4,  8421-4,  8429-32,  8607-8. 
Dangerous  driving,  M.  30/6,  8437-45,  8478-9, 
8537-43. 

Driving  licences,  physical  tests,  8544. 

Pedestrians,  crossing  of  roads,  8609-26. 

Police,  functions  of,  M.  30/1-3,  8419-28. 

Speed  limit,  M.30/5,  6,  8433-87,  8488-605,  8530-46, 
8661-64. 

TURNER,  Philip  Reginald,  M.lnst.T.,  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Road  Transport  Employers’  Federa- 
tion : 6677-6083. 

Area  transport  authorities,  M.  18/12,  6799-813, 
6891-3,  5953-63,  5982-91,  6046-69. 

Commercial  road  transport  : 

Advantages  of,  M.  18/2,  5686-711,  5713-4, 

6838-9,  6894-9,  6008-10,  6016,  6036-7. 

Axle  weight  restrictions,  M.  18/8,  5765-7, 

6883-6,  6026-6. 

Clearance  house,  6924. 

Common  carriers,  6936-43,  6073-5. 

Compulsory  third-party  insurance,  M.18/16, 
6826-8. 

Co-ordination  with  sea  transport,  M.18/14, 
6822-4. 

Damage  to  roads,  6766-62,  6917-8,  6006-7. 
alleged  Disadvantages  to  railways  as  compared 
with,  6921-2. 

Haulage  contractors,  future  of,  6831-42,  5926-9. 
Licensing  of  haulage  contractors,  M.  18/12, 
6786-813,  6886-93,  5923,  5931-63,  6982-91, 

6011-5,  6060-78. 

Organisation  of  employers  and  emi^loyees,  laolv 
of,  M.  18/3-5,  6729-33,  6879-82. 

Pneumatic  tyres,  6916-6. 

Proportion  of  goods  carried  by  traders  themselves 
and  by  contractors,  5865-7. 
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Turner,  Philip  Reginald — continued. 

Commercial  Road  Transport — continued. 

Railway  competition,  5996-7. 
by  Railways,  M.  18/14,  5816-21. 

Rates,  6925,  5944-6. 

Return  loads,  M.  18/12,  5786-98,  6903-8. 

Small  hauliers  with  one  vehicle,  5909-12. 

Speed  restrictions,  M.18/9,  5768-83,  5919-20, 
5992-3,  6998-6004,  6027-30. 

Taxation,  M.  18/6,  7,  5749-64,  5831-2,  6843, 
6976-81,  6021-4. 

Wages  and  working  conditions,  M.  18/3,  5,  11, 
5727-48,  5784-6,  6852-82,  5930,  6969-76, 

6031-5. 

Conference  of  Motor  Organisations,  Memorandum, 

M.  18/1,  5685. 

Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  services,  M.  18/13-15, 
6814-21,  6056-9. 

Driving  licences,  6079-83. 

Horse  goods  traffic,  5717-26. 

National  Road  Transport  Emjrloyers’  Federation, 
M.  18A.  5678-84,  5964-9. 

comprehensive  Road  Traffic  Bill,  M.  18/17,  5829-30. 
Roads  : 

Construction,  M.  18/10,  5844-50,  6005-7. 

Width,  6844-7,  6038-45. 

URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCILS’  ASSOCIATION,  see- 
Postlethwaite,  William  Taylor,  C.B.E.,  LL.B., 

10417-10665. 

WALKDEN,  Alexander  George,  on  behalf  of  the 
Railway  Clerks’  Association  : 2214-2430. 

Aerial  navigation,  M.  7/48. 

Agricultural  development,  M.  7/56,  2246,  2294-6, 
2364-72. 

Canals,  M.  7/46. 

Channel  Tuimel,  M.  7/32-4,  2229-30. 

Coal  industry,  unification  of  coal-selling  arrange- 
ments, M.  7/54,  55. 

Coastal  steamship  services,  M.  7/47. 

Driving  licences,  M.  7/43.  2239-41,  2297-9. 

Motor  drivers,  labour  questions  and  hours,  M.  7/43, 
2241-3,  2302-3. 

Pubhc  service  vehicles,  licensing,  2241,  2263-7, 
Railway  Commissioners,  scheme,  M.  7/9,  58,  2217- 
21,  2249-57,  2282-4,  2325-7,  2337,  2398-403. 
Railways  : 

Amalgamations,  M.  7/7. 

Boards  of  Directors,  M.  7/10-13,  2308-16. 
Competition  and  overlapping,  M.  7/2,  26,  27, 
2274,  2290-2. 

Electrification,  2288. 

First-class  carriages,  M.  7/16, 17,  2286-6. 

General  Manager  and  Director,  functions,  2393. 
Joint  lines,  2290. 

Land,  special  powers  to  Ministry  of  Transport 
for  acquisition  of,  M.  7/57,  2395-7. 
Nationalisation  : 

Advocated,  and  advantages,  M.  7/7-31,  2248, 
2404-14,  2429-30. 


WALKDEN,  Alexander  George — continued. 

Railways  — continued . 

Nationalisation — continued. 

Capital,  raising  of,  M.  7/20,  2287. 

Co-operation  between  Commissioners  and 
Electricity  Commissioners,  M.  7/52,  53. 
Co-operation  of  railway  and  postal  services, 
M.  7/49-51,  2296,  2335-6. 

Financial  results,  2332-4,  2343. 

Parliamentary  means  of  ventilating  grievances, 
M.  7/12,  2222,  2317-20. 

Protection  of  staff,  M.  7/30. 

Transfer  of  capital  to  State,  M.  7/24-5,  2223-6, 
2280,2332,2334. 

Passenger  carriages,  M.  7/18,  19. 

Passenger  traffic,  M.  7/17,  2258. 

Pay  and  conditions  of  service,  2221. 

Rates  and  fares,  fixing  of,  2221,  2320. 

Stations  : 

Development  of  neighbourhood,  M.  7/56-9, 
2246,  2294-6,  2364-72. 

Improvements  needed,  M.  7/21-3,  2288-9, 
2420-2. 

Superannuation,  M.  7/31,  2227-8. 

Wagons  : 

Nationalisation,  M.  7/15,  2223,  2391-2,  2415-9. 
Private  ownership,  M.  7/13,  14,  2223,  2312, 
2373,  2389-91. 

Road  accidents,  M.  7/43,  2303. 

Road  signalling,  M.  7/43,  2342. 

Road  transport  : 

Board  of  Commissioners,  M.  7/35-45,  2230-9, 
2321-8,  2338-40. 

Insurance  of  employees,  M.  7/43. 

Municipal  enterprises,  M.  7/40,  41,  2259-62, 
2329. 

Nationalisation,  M.  7/35-45,  2265,  2322-31, 
2374-88,  2423-7. 

Steam  driven  vehicles,  M.  7/43,  2245,  2344-52. 
Unduly  heavy  goods,  M.  7/43,  2245. 

Roads,  provision  and  maintenance,  M.  7/43,  44, 
2245,  2268-73,  2293,  2305-7,  2353-63. 

Transport,  Ministry  of.  Co-ordination  of  all  means 
of  transport  under,  M.  7/3-6,  2276-9. 

WALKER,  Robert  Bryce,  County  Clerk  of  Lanark,  see 
County  Councils  Association  of  Scotland  ; 

9192-9491. 

WAMSLEY,  Arthur  Wilson,  see  M’Conneil,  Robert 
Wamsiey,  Arthur  Wilson,  7807-7928. 

WILKINSON,  Frank,  see  Hadfield,  Walter  John  and 
Wilkinson,  Frank. 

WILSON,  James  Arthur,  O.B.E.,  Chief  Constable  of 
Cardiff,  see  MOORE,  Captain  John  William,  and 
WILSON,  James  Arthur,  O.B.E.  : 8842-8977. 

WYLES,  Alderman  Vincent,  J.P.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  Automatic 
traffic  control,  11107-66. 
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Accidents,  Railway,  see  Mndcr  Railways. 

Accidents,  Road  : 

Caiises  : 

Chapman,  M.  31/13  ; Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/8-11, 
8861  ; C.G.A.  Scotland,  9467. 

Analysis  of,  Pickard,  M.  25/4-7,  7453-7,  7464, 
7478-80,  7506-7,  7538-40,  7550-2,  7576-7,  7605- 
12. 

Carelessness  of  the  pedestrian  : 

the  Chief  canse.  Smith,  M.  11/16,  3083-9, 
3119-21,  3202-8. 

in  50  per  cent,  of  cases,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/8, 
8850-1. 

Government  investigation,  need  for,  Pickard, 
M.  25/4,  7449-52,  7476-7,  7515,  7519-21, 

7557-60. 

Horses,  man  riding  one  and  leading  another  on 
right-hand  side  of  road.  Chapman,  8658-60, 
8776-9. 

long  Hours  of  drivers  : 

Evans,  M.  26/9,  7678  ; Moore,  Wilson, 
M.32A0,  8874-81. 

no  Evidence,  Shrapnell- Smith,  4936-7. 
insufficient  Lighting  of  vehicles.  Chapman, 

M.  31/7. 

Majority  due  to  causes  susceptible  to  educational 
treatment,  Pickard,  M.  25/1,  7426. 

Roundabout  system,  question  of,  Pickard,  7671-2. 
Speed  as  factor  in,  Tripp,  M.  30/4,  8429-32  ; 
Chapman,  8803-6. 

Speed  limit,  indirect  effect  of,  Tripp,  M.  30/4. 
Stray  dogs,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/11,  8882-4. 
to  Children  : 

Educational  work,  method,  Pickard,  7482,  7655. 
Provision  of  playing  fields  and  protected  play- 
grounds advocated,  Pickard,  7635-7  ; Moore, 
Wilson,  M.  32/12. 

“ Safety  first  ” education,  value  of,  Moore, 
Wilson,  M.  32/12,  8885-9. 

Statistics,  and  beneficial  results  of  safety-first  and 
educational  work,  Pickard,  7431-5,  7622-3, 

App.p.  495. 

Classes  of  motor  vehicles  concerned  in.  Chapman, 
8797-802. 

Code  of  the  road,  proposal,  Pickard,  M.  25/12, 
7472-4,  7515. 

Compulsory  third-party  insurance,  effect  on,  see 
under  Insurance. 

Deaths  from,  in  1928,  London,  Tripp,  M.  30/2, 
8421-4. 

Decrease  in  proportion  to  amount  of  motor  traffic, 
I.M.C.E.,M.  40/7;  Hadfield,  11185-6;  Wilkinson, 
11186-8. 

Increase  during  week-ends  owing  to  lack  of  clean- 
sing and  scavenging  : 
no  Experience  of,  Chamberlain,  3882-8. 
and  Sunday  shifts  advocated,  Cooke,  M.10/6, 
2758-63. 

Incpiiries  into  : 

not  Equal  to  those  in  railway  accidents  and 
desirability  of.  Cramp,  1866-78. 

Proposal,  Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/43  ; Walk- 
den,  2303  ; O’Oorman,  4083-6. 

Provisions  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  comments, 
C.C.A.,  M.  37/App.  VI  (p.  639). 

Inquiry  in  respect  of  highway,  not  necessary, 
A.M.C.,  M.  39/22  : Oliver,  10860-73. 

Majority  at  speed  of  10  miles  or  less,  Tripp,  8429-32, 
8507-8. 

Metropolitan  police  area,  decrease,  Wilkinson, 
11186-8. 

in  Narrow  streets  compared  with  wide,  Hudders- 
field, Moore,  8939. 

Number  due  to  causes  which  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  motorist,  O’Oorman,  4060-2,  4268. 
Obligation  to  report  at  police  station,  criticism  of 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  and  suggestion,  A.M.O., 

M.  39/22. 


Accidents,  Road — continued. 

Organisation  of  workers  as  on  railways  would 
improve  conditions  and  decrease  accidents. 
Cramp,  1790-4. 

Lt.-Col.  Pickard’s  evidence  generally  agreed  with 
Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/7,  8849. 

Proper  adjustment  of  speed  by  motorist  according 
to  circumstances  necessary  to  avoid,  Moore, 
Wilson,  M.  32 A6; 

Public  Service  Vehicles,  avoidance  of  many,  would 
have  been  possible  with  proicer  examination  of 
vehicles,  Mayhury,  949-51. 

Railway  and  road  transport,  comparison  : 

Accidents  to  railway  servants  walking  on  track 
should  be  included,  Shrapnell- Smith,  4864-6. 
Route-mileages  served  and  vehicle-miles  run, 
statistics  in  connection  with,  Shrapnell- Smith, 
M.  16/16,  4863-4. 

Ratio  to  number  of  motors,  Pickard,  7440-9. 
Reduction  as  result  of  abolition  of  speed  limit, 
question  of,  Piggott,  183-4. 

Remedies,  proposals,  Pickard,  M.  25/8-19,  7481-512, 
7524-43,  7573-4,  7483-638  ; Chapman,  M.  31/15. 
Reporting  of  : 

Advocated,  Cliff,  M.  24/15,  7174-5. 

Clause  8 reasonable  if  name  and  address  not 
asked  for,  iJwsseZf,  3301. 

Provision  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Piggott,  87-9. 
Road  Transport  service  : 

comparativelv  Few  and  reason.  Cliff,  M.  24/23, 
7205-8,  728V6. 

Enquiries  into,  should  be  on  same  lines  as  in 
case  of  railways.  Stamp,  1003-8. 

Motor  omnibuses,  decrease,  Howley,  5333-5. 
Precautions  aiaplied  to  railways  should  also 
apply  to.  Cramp,  1688,  1751-4. 

Statistics,  1927,  Cliff,  M.  24/23. 

Statistics,  Pickard,  M.  25/3,  7429-39,  App.  p.  495, 
7441,  7544-9. 

1918-1927  according  to  class  of  vehicle, 

■ Chamberlain,  M.  13/17,  3643-6. 

1927,  Cliff,  M.  24/23,  7377-8. 

Availability  of,  O’Oorman,  4374-6. 
greater  Subdivision  and  analysis,  need  for, 
O’Oorman,  4082-3. 

Tramways  and  Trolley  vehicles  : 

Low  record,  Spencer,  4696-7. 

Notification  to  Minister  and  inquiry  into,  Min.  oj 

Trans.,  M.  1/109, 

Agricultural  development  : 

Country  roadside  stations  as  depots.  Railway 
Clerks’  Ass.,  M,  7/56,  Walkden,  2246,  2294-6, 
2364-72. 

Agricultural  machines  : 

Exemption  from  Sec.  70  of  Highways  Act,  1835, 
proposed  extension,  G.C.A.,  M.  37/App.  VI  (p.640). 
Exemption  in  Clause  40  of  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
approved,  Ho6son,  M.  36/19. 

Number  of  attendants,  projDOsals,  Allen,  M.  19/4, 
6119-27. 

Taxation,  Allen,  6222-4. 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  membership, 
Oliver,  M.  39/1, 

Automobile  Association  : 

previous  Evidence,  Cooke,  M.  10/2,  2502. 
Membership  and  objects  of,  Cooke,  M.  10/1, 
2499-600. 

Policy  in  road  matters,  Cooke,  M.  10/4,  2512-3. 
Aviation  : 

should  be  Brought  under  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
co-ordinated  with  other  transport  seivices. 

Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/48. 

Municipal  aerodromes,  proposal  for 

of  local  authorities  to  provide,  Cooke,  M.  J-U/ 
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Bank  of  England,  rebuilding,  effect  on  street  space, 

- Maybury,  729-32. 

Bicycles,  see  Cycles. 

Brakes  : 

Four  wheel  : 

to  Ploughing  engine,  traction  engine,  etc., 
impracticable  and  unneoessary,  Allen,  M.  19/39, 
6201-6. 

Revision  of  regulations  of  1904  advocated. 
Hacking,  7065-71. 

Skidding  accidents,  decrease,  Maybury,  965. 
Free-wheeled  cycles  and  wagons  should  be  com- 
pelled to  have,  O’ Gorman,  M.  14/15,  4118. 
Improvement  in.  Hacking,  7068-9. 

Proposals  in  Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill, 
criticism,  Howley,  M.  17/81. 

Regulations,  Hacki'irg,  7063-4. 

Bridges  : 

Loss  of  time  owing  to  inadequacy  of,  information 
might  be  obtained,  Coombe,  6509-13. 

Private  (mainly  owned  by  railway  and  canal 
comiranies)  : 

Difficulties  in  connection  with,  Allen,  M.  19/13-19, 
27-29,  6163-6,  6177-81. 

Expenditure  by  Ministry  of  Transport  in  excess 
of  owner’s  liability  proposed  in  order  to  rebuild 
to  expectation  of  modern  traffic,  Shrapnell- 
Smiih,  M.  16/15,  4857. 

Inadequacy  of,  for  present  traffic,  Allen,  M.  19/13- 
16,  6163-4. 

should  be  Taken  over  by  road  authorities  and 
brought  up  to  strength  requisite  for  present 
traffic,  Coombe,  M.  21/72,  6406-10,  6453-5, 
6469-75. 

Prohibition  of  use  by  motor  vehicles,  provisions  of 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  comments,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/App. 
VI  (pp.  639-40). 

Railway,  see  under  Railways. 

Railway  owned,  deterioration  of,  increase  of 
road  metal,  and  difficulties  caused  by,  Allen, 
M.  19/17,  6177-81,  6259-63. 

Reconstruction  : ' 

Minister  should  be  empowered  to  act  on  com- 
plaint by  user,  not  only  on  representation  by 
localauthority  or  owner,  Allen,  M.  19/24,  25, 
6170-5,  6182. 

Requirements,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/14;  Dent,  9919-20, 
10413. 

Road  authority  should  take  action  on  pressure 
from  user,  Coombe,  6440-1. 

Temporary  bridge,  erection  of,  Dryland,  10409-11; 
Millington,  10411-2  ; Dent,  10412. 

Weak  : 

Control  of  horse-drawn  loads  advocated , O'  Gorman, 

M.  14/13. 

Difficulties  caused  by,  and  desirability  of  passing 
of  Bridges  Bill,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/14, 
4818-22. 

Bridges  Bill  : 

Approved,  C.C.A.  Scotland,  9347-9. 

Provisions  generally  apjiu'oved  of,  Coombe,  6439. 
Welcomed,  Allen,  6167-8,  6183. 

Bridges,  roads  and  ferries,  toll,  freeing  of,  advocated, 
'Coombe,  M.  21/8,  6413-6. 

Building  and  improvement  lines  : 

Change  of  frontage  on  conversion  of  residential 
property  into  business  premises,  tendency  and 
proposal  for  prohibition,  Cooke,  M.  10/20, 
2580-1,  2782-9. 

Defining  of,  on  all  important  roads  and  streets 
advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/8,  2548,  2701,  2725. 
Procedure  re  laying  down  of,  Dent,  10298-9  ; 
Dryland,  10299-300. 

Scotland,  power  re,  and  proposed  amendment, 
O.C.A.,  Scotland,  9439-48,  9479-85. 


Bye-laws  : 

National,  Minister  should  have  power  to  make 
bye-laws  of  general  application  throughout  the 
country,  C.C.A.,  Scotland,  M.  35/5,  9209,  9292-3. 
Power  to  County  Councils,  proposal,  C.C.A., 
Scotland,  M.  35/6,  9211. 

By  -pass  roads,  see  under  Roads. 

Canals  and  Inland  Navigations  ; 

Abandonment,  warrants  and  orders  of,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/202. 

Accidents,  notification  of,  and  incjuiry  into,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/190. 

Accounts  and  returns,  obligations,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/199. 

Authorisation  of  schemes  and  construction,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/186-7. 

Bye-laws,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/193. 

Canal  boats,  registration  and  inspection,  Min.  of 

Trans.,  M.  1/198. 

Facilities  and  undue  preference,  jjrovisions  re, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/191. 

Financial  assistance,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/200. 
Maintenance,  power  re,  and  responsibility,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/188. 

Owurership,  unification  of,  proposals,  ikfw.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/196. 

not  Railway  - owned,  accjuisition  by  Ministry  of 
Transport  and  administration  by  Railway 
Commissioners,  proposal,  Railway  Clerks’  Ass., 

M.  7/46. 

Rates  and  charges,  regrfiation  and  control.  Mm.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/192. 

Regulation  and  control,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/186- 

202. 

Safety  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  Min. 
of  Trans.,  M.  1/197. 

Stoppages,  obligation  to  report,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/189. 

Through  traffic  facilities,  arrangements  for,  Min.  of 

Trans.,  M.  1/194-5. 

Tolls,  railway  receipts.  Stamp,  1569-73. 

Traffic  originating  on,  1905,  1923  to  1927,  Beharrell, 

App.  C.  (p.  452). 

Transfer  to  Drainage  Boards,  powers,  Mtn.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/201. 

“ Careless  ” driving  : 

“Comfort  or  convenience,”  objection  to  words, 
Allen,  M.  19/10,  6148-9,  6214,  6249-50,  6274-8. 
Driver  entitled  to  call  witnesses  when  appearing  in 
police  court,  Piggott,  90-1. 

New  offence  of,  not  objected  to,  Allen,  M.  19/9, 
6148. 

Provision  re,  should  apply  to  all  classes  of  velnples, 
O’ Gorman,  M.  14/17. 

Wording  of  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  too  indefinite, 
Smith,  3165-7. 

“ Careless  ” and  “ Dangerous  ” driving  ; 

Desirability  of  two  offences,  question  of,  Dent, 
10336-9. 

Distinction  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/10  ; Piggott,  42-7,  119-20,  210-3. 
Approved,  Moore,  8908-10,  8970. 
irot  Approved,  Cooke,  2592-3  ; Howe,  M.  33/3, 
9001-5. 

no  Objection  to,  but  question  as  to  necessity  for, 
Russell,  3295-301. 

Penalties  should  be  more  severe.  Smith,  M.  11/16. 

Cattle,  driving  of,  on  roads  : 

Lights  should  be  carried  by  men  in  charge  of,  at 
night,  Cooke,  2934  ; O’Qorman,  4213  ; Spencer, 
4512,  4661,  4665-7  ; Chaprnan,  8780-4. 

Safety,  proposals  for,  O’Gorman,  4213. 

Central  standards,  obstraction  caused  by,  andiuoposal 
7-e  marking  and  ultimate  removal,  Cooke,  M.  10/18, 
2566,  2573-6. 
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Central  Traffic  Authority,  need  for,  and  scheme,  Cooke,. 
M.  10/5,  2514,  2685-91,  2694, 


Channel  Tunnel,  desirability  of,  and  proposal  re. 
Bailway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/32-4  ; Walkden, 
2229-30. 

Coal  industry,  unification  of  coal-selling  arrangements, 
proposal  for,  in  conjunction  with  railways.  Rail- 
way Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/54-55. 

Coastal  Steamship  services  : 

Acquisition  by  Ministry  of  Transport  and  working 
in  conjuirction  with  railways  and  canals,  proposal. 
Railway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/47. 

Total  net  tonnage  in,  at  ports  in  United  Kingdom, 
1913,  1923  to  1927,  Beharrell,  App.  C.  (p.  452). 

Code  of  the  Road  : 

Desii’ability,  Hobson,  9815-6. 

should  be  Issued  by  Ministry  to  be  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  traffic,  inchrding  pedestrians.  O’  Gorman, 
4062-79. 

Proposals,  O'  Gorman,  M.  14/16, 28-34,  4140-4,  4310  ; 
Sta7iley,  M.  9/11 ; Pickard,  M.  25/12,  7472-4, 
7515. 


Commerciai  Motor  Users’  Association  : 

Activities  left  to  other  organizations,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  M.  16/6,  5060-2. 

typical  Activities  and  status  of,  Slvrapnell-Smith, 

M.  16/5. 

foundation,  objects  and  constitution,  Slvrapnell- 
Smith,  M.  16/3-4,  4704-14,  4991,  4995,  5057. 


Commercial  Road  Transport  : 

Advantages  of.  Turner,  M.  18/2,  5686-722,  5838-9, 
5894-9,  6016. 

Axle  weight  restrictions,  handicap  of.  Turner, 
M.  18/8,  5765-7,  5883-5,  5998,  6025-6. 

Charges  : 

Publication  of,  difficulty  in  connection  with, 
Beharrell,  6594-7. 

Reduction  not  considered  possible.  Turner,  5925. 
Table  of,  difficulty.  Turner,  5944-5. 

Charging  method  of,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/45. 

Effect  of,  that  large  traffic  of  high  class  attracted 
from  railways,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/46,  47,  50 ; 
Stamp,  1065. 

Class  of  goods  carried  by  : 

Control  advocated,  and  proposal  re  diversion  of 
heavy  and  rmsuitable  ti’affic  to  railways. 
Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen, 
M.  6/8  ; Bromley,  1910-6,  1947-8. 
proposed  Control,  Cramp,  2210-3. 

Classification  of,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/44, 

Clearance  house,  failure  of  scheme.  Turner,  5924. 
Common  carriers,  obligation  ; 

Difficulty  of  applying,  Beharrell,  6584-93. 
should  not  be  Imposed,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/12, 
4769-71,  5036-40. 

Proposal,  Cliff,  7130-2. 

Question  of.  Turner,  5935-43,  6073-5. 
Competition  of  railways.  Turner,  5996-7. 
no  Comprehensive  records  of  road -borne  goods, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/9,  4723. 

Compulsory  third-party  insurance  advocated  except 
where  sufficient  fund  provided.  Turner,  M.  18/16, 
5826-8. 

no  Congestion ; 

no  Congestion  as  a whole,  but  in  certain  places, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/14,  3823-4 ; Mayhury,  978. 
Control : 

Difficulty,  and  no  necessity,  Mayhury,  789-90, 
913-8,  977-8. 

Question,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/58  ; Stamp,  1091. 
Co-ordination  in,  desirable, TTMmer,  M.  18/13. 


Commercial  Road  Transport — continued. 
Co-ordination  with  rail  sei’vices,  see  under  Co- 
ordmation  of  road  and  rail  traffic. 

Co-ordination  with  sea -transport.  Turner,  M.  18/14, 
5822-4. 

Disadvantage  to  railways  as  compared  with, 
owing  to  having  to  publish  rates.  Sir  J.  Stamp’s 
evidence  not  agreed  with.  Turner,  6921-2. 
Drivers,  see  Motor  drivers. 

Driving  licences,  see  that  title. 

Freight  exchanges  and  return  loads,  experiment 
with  system  of,  but  difficulties  in  oomiection  with, 
and  non-success,  Shrapnell-Smith,  4997-5001. 
Full  share  of  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads  not 
borne  by.  Stamp,  1033. 

Full  share  of  cost  of  maintenance  of  roads  borne  by, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  4931-2. 

Haulage  contractors,  futm'e  of,  cjuestion  of,  Turner, 
5831-42,  5926-9. 

unduly  Heavy  goods  should  be  prohibited.  Railway 
Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/43  ; Walkden,  2246. 

Heavy  goods  traffic,  Lanarkshhe,  and  question  of 
diversion  from  railways.  Walker,  9421-30. 
Horse-drawn  traffic  : 

Growth  of,  in  certain  areas,  etc.,  Be/tarreM,  6816-7  ; 
Hacking,  6943-4. 

Use  for  short  distance  in  preference  to  motors 
and  increase  as  result  of  additional  taxation. 
Turner,  5717-26. 

Increase  in  number  of  vehicles,  Shrapnell-S^nith, 
4996. 

Inspection  of  vehicles  advocated,  and  existing 
authorities  advocated  for,  Coombe,  M.  21/6,  6397- 
8,  6462-6 ; 

Inspection  and  supervision,  no  more  gi’ound  for, 
than  of  private  vehicles,  Shrapnell-Smith,  4866. 
Lai’ge  machinery,  conveyance  of.  Turner,  5694-711, 
6008-10,  6036-7  ; Allen,  6188-94. 

Licensing  of  haulage  contractors,  p>roposal  for, 
and  scheme  for  area  transport  authorities.  Turner, 
M.  18/12,  5786-813,  5886-93,  5923,  5931-63, 

5982-91,  6011-5,  6060-78. 
average  Loadings,  Shrapnell-Smith,  4724-5. 
of  Locomotives,  Turner,  5696. 

no  Case  known,  Alle^i,  6188-9. 

Long-distance  work  : 

Decrease  since  about  1922,  Shrapnell-Smith,  4724. 
for  Particular  materials,  diversion  to  railway 
proposed,  Maybury,  917-977. 

Municipal  enterprise,  not  necessary,  Walkden,  2259, 
2262. 

Organisation  of  employers  and  employees,  lack  of, 
difficulties  caused  by.  Turner,  M.  18/3-5,  5729-33, 
5879-82. 

Ownership  of  vehicles  by  traders  themselves, 
increase.  Turner,  5928. 

Percentage  of  'goods  conveyed  in  traders’  own 
vehicles  and  in  other  vehicles,  Shrapnell-Smith, 
M.  16/9,  4726-9,  5058-9  ; Turner,  5965-7  ; 

Beharrell,  6596,  6658-60. 

Pneumatic  tyres,  increase.  Turner,  5915-6. 

Post-war  difficulties,  and  present  position,  Shrap- 
nell-Smith, M.  16/8,  4720-2,  4992-5,  5078. 

Public  ownership,  approved  in  principle  but 
difficulties  realised.  Cliff , 70Q1-3.  ^ 

by  Railways,  rmeconomic  nature  of,  Turner, 
M.  18/14,  5816-21. 

Reduction  as  result  of  additional  taxation.  Turner, 
5831-2,  5843. 

Registration  : 

Common  carrier  obligations  or  acceptation  of 
rates  tribunal  projDosed,  Cliff,  7130-2. 
by  District  Transport  Authorities,  scheme. 
Cliff,  M.  24/10,  36-43,  7128-38,  7240-1,  7264-5. 

Inspection  and  satisfactory  maintenance  of 
vehicles  advocated  as  condition.  Cliff , M.  24/40, 
7243-5,7390. 

Insurance  against  employers’  hability  and  third 
party  risks  should  be  condition  of,  Chjf, 

M.  24/40,  7246. 

Traders  using  own  vehicles  should  be  exempt 
unless  acting  as  carriers,  Cliff,  M.  24/10,  7130, 
7137-8. 
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Commercial  Road  Transport — continued. 

Regulation  and  co-ordination  necessary,  Cliff, 
M.  24/4,  32-4,  39,  7236. 

Return  loads  : 

Picldng  UJ3  of,  at  uneconomic  rates.  Turner, 
M.  18/12,  6786-90,  5903-8. 

Prohibition  not  advocated  as  regards  removals 
industry,  Goombe,  5786,6515-27. 

Saturation  point  not  reached,  Turner,  5994-5. 

Small  hauliers  with  one  vehicle,  number  decreasing. 
Turner,  5909-12. 

Small  proprietors,  desirability  of  encouraging, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/14,  4826. 

Speed  restrictions,  handicap  of,  and  increase 
advocated.  Turner,  M.  18/9,  5768-83,  6027-30. 
Taxation,  see  under  Motor  Taxation. 

Traders’  own  vehicles  : 

Advantages  of,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/9,  4730-1. 
Conditions  advocated.  Cliff,  M.  24/43. 

Wages  and  worldng  conditions  : 

Agreement  with  Trade  Unions  in  some  cases. 
Turner,  M.  18/3,  5727-9. 

Joint  Industrial  Council  formerly.  Turner,  M.  18/5, 
6732,  5745-6. 

Rates  of  wages.  Turner,  5864-76. 

Standardisation  tln-oughout  certain  areas  advo- 
cated, Turner,  M.  18/11,  5784-5,  5877-82, 

6031-5. 

Voluntary  agreements  should  be  enforceable  at 
law,  T^lrner,  M.  18/3,  5,  5727-48,  5852-63, 
5969-75. 

Conference  of  Motor  Organisations : 

Composition  of,  etc.,  Stanley,  2488-96. 

Memorandum,  M.  9. 

Agreed  with,  generally,  Shrapwll-Smith,  M.  16/2, 
4703  ; Turner,  M.  18/1,  5685  ; Coombe,  M.  21/4, 
6367  ; Beharrell,  M.  22/8,  6555. 

Construction  of  Vehicles : 

Details  should  be  left  to  makers  and  users,  with 
power  of  supervision  for  authorities,  Goombe, 

M.  21/9. 

Requirements,  consultation  between  Ministry  and 
industrial  organisations,  system  satisfactory, 
Beharrell,  M.  22/21. 

Controlling  Authorities,  multiplicity  of,  suggestions 
re,  Cooke,  M.  10/7,  2547,  2764. 

Co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  Traffic,  desh-ability, 
Maybury,  816-7  ; Railway  Clerks’  Ass.  M.  13/3-6  ; 
Walkden,  2276-9. 

Co-ordination  of  Passenger  Traffic,  desirability  for,  in 
order  to  relieve  congestion,  Hobson,  M.  36/3, 
9792-3. 

Co-ordination  of  Road  and  Rail  Traffic  : 

Advantage  to  juiblic.  Stamp,  1358-60,  1432-7. 
would  be  Approved,  Chamberlain,  3671-4. 

Area  Commissioners,  scheme,  Shrapnell-Smith, 
M.  16/13,  4788,  4943-58,  4965. 

Charges  would  not  be  increased  generally.  Stamp, 
1361-3,  1429. 

Common  control,  difficulty,  Howley,  5478-81. 
Compulsory  : 

not  Advocated,  Oliver,  10984-7. 
not  Advocated  until  railway  companies  have 
had  period  carry  out  new  powers,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  M.  16/3,  4781-3,  4959-68,  4972. 
Control  by  Minister  of  Transport  proposed, 
Russell,  M.  12/4,  3387. 

(34491  M) 


Co-ordination  of  Road  and  Rail  Traffic — continued. 
Desirable  for  abolition  of  wasteful  competition 
with  safeguarding  of  public  from  exploitation 
owing  to  monopoly,  Russell,  M.  12/2,  4, 

3241-2,  3373-9,' 3423-5,  3445-80. 

Desirable  if  development  of  road  transport  not 
restricted,  Howley,  M.  17/66-70,  73,  5310-6, 

5482. 

Difficulty  of  many  interests  concerned,  Beharrell, 
6700-1. 

Examples  of,  Howley,  5312-6. 

would  be  Facilitated  if  road  transport  made 
subject  to  projDer  conditions,  Rly.  Cos., 
M.  4/64  ; Stamp,  1094,  1357,  1428,  1430  ; 

Thornhill,  1217-8. 

Importance  of.  Cramp,  1772-3. 

Goods  traffic  : 

Advantages  to  be  derived,  if  possible.  Turner, 

M.  18/14,  15,  5814-21. 

Appointment  of  authority  with  power  to 
co-ordinate,  objection  to  suggestion,  Turner, 
6056-9. 

Compulsion  undesirable.  Turner,  M.  18/13. 
Difficulty  and  compulsory  action  not  desirable 
at  present,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/13,  4782-7, 
4942,  4963,  4969-72,  5075-9. 
proposed  Licensing  of  haulage  contractors  would 
help  towards.  Turner,  5814-5. 
should  be  Left  to  normal  interplay  of  economic 
and  commercial  forces,  Stanley,  M.  9/2  ; 
Beharrell,  M.  22/23,  6622-4,  6697-9,  6719-49; 
Hacking,  M.  23/4,  6905. 

L.M.S.R.,  consideration  of  question.  Stamp, 
1489-97. 

possible  Means  of.  Stamp),  1095-9. 

Monopoly  question,  Thornhill,  1299. 

Poolmg  system  : 

Practicable  in  London  but  doubt  as  to,  in 
Provinces,  Russell,  3390-3. 

Working  of,  outside  London,  question  of, 
Hopkins,  Riches,  8160-4. 

Problem  caimot  be  tackled  on  scientific  basis 
until  true  costs  of  numing  on  the  road  known. 
Stamp,  1489-92. 

Proposal  for,  Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen,  M.  6/8  ; Bromley,  1910,  1917-9, 

2113-23. 

Regional  scheme,  jDroposal,  but  difficulty  of 
applying  common  fimd  principle,  Maybury, 
870-912,  966-7. 

Restriction,  measure  of,  involved,  certain  public 
control  necessitated,  Shrapniell-Smith,  M.  16/13, 
4794-6,  4908-13. 

Scheme  in  Leeds,  Chamberlain,  3895-8. 

Scope  for,  in  comrection  with  local  traffic  and 
branch  Ime  working,  Howley,  M.  17/69,  5476-7, 
5621-4. 

in  Sheffield,  and  working  of.  Stamp,  1505-19  ; 
Hadfield,  11377-81. 

Unified  control  with  rail,  need  for,  and  advantage 
of  nationalisation,  Bromley,  1983-90,  2102-6. 
Voluntary  : 

Advocated,  and  conferences  between  Railway 
Companies  and  Trade  Associations  of  value, 
Coombe,  M.  21/10,  11. 

Prosjjects  and  compulsion  possibly  necessary 
in  some  cases,  Hadfield,  11382-6. 

Whole  country  as  one  area  with  certain  local 
autonomy,  question  of,  Howley,  6934-5. 

Co-ordination  of  Various  Systems  of  Transport,  review 
of  systems  with  view  to  greater  measure  of, 
advocated,  Postlethwarte,  M.  38/3. 

County  Councils,  as  highway  authorities,  extent  of 
responsibilities  and  effect  of  Local  Government 

Act,  1929,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/3-10;  Dent,  9859-84, 
10301-7. 
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Cross  roads  and  road  junctions  : 

Better  visibility  at  junctions  advocated,  Pickard, 

M.  25A4,  7500. 

Combination  of  priority  rule  and  off-side  rule, 
question  of,  Pickard,  7585-8. 

Diversion  of  subsidiary  roads  so  as  not  to  coincide 
with  main  road  crossing,  possibility  of  accidents 
would  be  reduced,  Allen,  M.  19/42. 

Indication  of  main  road  and  priority  to,  would  be 
advantageous,  Dixon,  8322-3. 

Inverted  triangle  on  minor  road,  international 
symbol,  adoption  of,  advocated,  O'Qorman, 
4063-71,  4134. 

Minister  of  Transport  should  lay  down  definite  rule 
for,  Pickard,  M.  25/12,  7464-5,  7530-1. 

National  sign  of  warning,  proposal,  Coornbe,  M.  21/9. 
Obligation  on  side  road  traffic  to  exercise  care  on 
entering  main  road  advocated.  Smith,  3212. 

“ Off  side  ” rule  : 

Approved  at  certain  cross  roads,  but  special 
preference  iDroposed  in  case  of  certain  arterial 
roads,  Hobson,  M.  36/16,  9639-40,  9809-13, 
9828-47. 

Preferable  means  of  dealing  with,  Cooke,  M.  10/23, 
2630-41,  2712-3. 

Unworkable  and  might  be  dangerous,  Howe, 
9051-2. 

Precedence  to  main  road  traffic,  proposals,  but 
point  covered  by  Report  of  Conference,  I.M.C.E., 
M.  40A4-19  ; Hadfiekl,  11199-200. 

Precedence  of  traffic  at  : 

under  Consideration  by  conference,  Piggott, 
73-4. 

Omission  from  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  but  strong 
arguments  in  favour  of  introduction  of  pro- 
vision, Piggott,  71-8,  290-4. 

Priority  to  more  important  road  : 

Erection  of  signs,  proposal,  O.C.A.,  M.  37/45  ; 

Dent,  10000-11  ; Dryland,  10010. 

Proposal  for,  Howe,  9037-52. 

Priority  of  traffic  at,  need  for  rule  defining,  Moore, 
Wilson,  M.  32/20. 

Problem  of,  and  varying  opinions  re  method  of 
dealing  with,  Cooke,  M.  10/23,  2630-35. 
Regulation  at,  needed  and  question  of  method. 
Chapman,  8613-20. 

Right  of  way  for  main  roads  over  secondary  roads 
advocated,  Evans,  M.  26/7,  7665. 

Removal  of  obstnrctions  would  decrease  accidents 
at,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/19. 

■ R.A.C.  and  A.A.  scouts  at,  not  general,  Cooke,  2716  ; 
“ Your  risk  ” signs,  question  of,  as  source  of  danger, 
Pickard,  7634-8. 

Culverts : 

Difficulty  in  connection  with,  Allen,  M.  19/21. 

Law  relating  to,  should  be  unaltered,  Allen, 

M.  19/20,  22. 


Cycles,  pedal  : 

as  Cause  of  accidents,  small  extent  of,  Stancer, 
9182. 

possible  Number  of,  Stancer,  9180-1. 

Restriction  from  use  on  particular  roads  would  be 
possible  under. draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Piggott, 
368. 

Biding  abreast  in  middle  of  road,  complaints 
considered  exaggerated,  but  difficulty  of  bad 
condition  of  sides  of  roads,  Stancer,  9143-4,  9148. 
Riding  tests  not  necessary,  Stancer,  9153-4. 
Several  ridden  abreast,  danger  of,  and  question  of 
prevention.  Chapman,  8767-73. 

Rear  lights  or  reflectors  : 

Compulsory  rear  lamps  objected  to  but  not 
reflectors,  Stancer,  9156-7. 

Inefficiency  of,  and  steps  should  be  taken  re. 
Chapman,  M.  31/7,  8622-6. 

Inefficient,  penalty  for.  Chapman,  8774. 
Prosecutions  in  Cardiff  for  not  having,  Wilson, 
8898-900. 


Cycles,  pedal — continued. 

Bear  lights  and  reflectors — continued. 

Value  of,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/15,  8897-902. 
Track  for,  alongside  main  roads  question  of. 
Chapman,  8670-2. 

Cyclists’  Touring  Club  : 

Membership,  Stancer,  9163,  9179-80. 

Speed  ridden  by  members,  Stancer,  9188-91. 

Dangerous  Driving  : 

see  also  Careless  and  Dangerous  driving. 

Approval  of  Clause  4 of  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Russell 
3294. 

Conviction  for,  evidence  of  two  witnesses  should  be 
required,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/15,  4853-5. 
Enforcement  of  law  : 

Police  difficulty,  when  no  actual  accident,  Tripp 
M.  30/6,  8437-45,  8478-9,  8537-43. 

Possibility  of,  even  when  no  accident,  and 
examples.  Chapman,  8574-83,  8752-7.  Moore, 
Wilson,  8903-7. 

Penalties  : 

Increase  advocated.  Chapman,  M.  31/14. 
Irregularities  of,  penalty  of  suspension  of 
licences  should  be  more  generally  imposed, 
Chapman,  M.  31/5,  8599-601,  8765-6. 
Provisions  re,  should  apjDly  to  all  classes  of  vehicles, 
O’  Gorman,  M.  14/17. 

Retention  of  clause  most  important,  Howe,  9075. 
Testing  of.  Chapman,  8663-6. 

Tightening  up  of  law  advocated,  but  person  charged 
should  be  warned  at  the  time  or  notified  through 
the  post,  Cooke,  M.  10/22,  2589-92. 

Departmental  Orders,  increasing  tendency  to  legislate 
by,  deju'ocated,  Hobson,  M.  36/40,  9717. 

Drivers,  long  hours,  as  cause  of  accidents,  see  umlcr 
Accidents. 


Driving  licences  : 

Age  limit  : 

18  advocated  for  cars  and  cycles,  Stancer,  M.  34/3, 
9119-21. 

Motor  cycles,  raising  of  ; 

to  17  advocated,  Evcvm,  M.  26/8,  7672-7. 
Advocated,  Chapinan,  M.  31/11,  8639-44;  C.C.A. 
Scotland,  9463-5. 

possibly  Desii'able,  M’ Connell,  7844,  7913. 
Raising  of  : 

Advocated,  Mss.  Soe.  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen,  M.  6/15,  2101-2. 

Reduction  in  nmnber  of  accidents  would  result, 
AT  Connell,  WamsUy,  M.  27/6,  7844. 
Capacity  to  drive  should  bo  cjualification,  Walkden, 
2240-1,  2298-9. 

Commercial  vehicles  : 

Declaration  of  physical  fitness  would  bo  approved, 
Coornbe,  6389-91. 

Driving  and  physical  tests  advocated,  Glijf, 
M.  24/41,  42,  7247,  7287-8. 

Special  licensing  advocated,  Coornbe,  M.  21/6. 
Disqualifications,  Clause  17  (2)  draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  re  application  after  expiration  of  three 
months,  not  approved,  (as  regards  drunken 
driver),  Bussell,  3309-10,  3515-6. 

Driving  tests  : 

Advocated,  Coornbe,  M.  21/6,  9,  6389-96,  6435-8  ; 

Evans,  M.  26/8,  7666-70,  7751-4. 
not  Advocated,  Howley,  M.  17/56,  79,  5296-7. 
not  Approved  and  no  practical  value,  Cooke, 
M.  10/22,  2607-10,  2717-9,  2790-6. 

Compulsory,  not  in  public  interest,  Stanley, 

M.  9/15. 

Desirable,  Stcmcer,  9117. 

Desirable  but  should  not  be  police  job,  Chapman, 
8677-83,  8794-6. 

Effect  on  accidents,  question  of,  Bussell,  3306-9  ; 
Pickard,  7457-9. 
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Driving  iicences — continued. 

Driving  tests — continued. 

France,  Howe,  9016-7,  9021,  9055-6,  9106-7. 
Objections  to,  Smith,  M.  11/13,  3019-27,  3064-6  ; 
O’  Gorman,  M.  14/46-48,  4153-5,  4294 ; 

Shrapnell-Smith,  4871  ; Allen,  M.  19/8,  37, 
6145,  6198. 

Proposals  received  re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/11  ; 
Piggott,  53-6,  128-33. 

Endorsement,  powers  considered  adequate.  Smith, 

M.  11/16. 

Examination  in  rule  of  the  road  : 
possibly  Advisable,  Russell,  3306. 
no  Proposal  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Piggott, 
85-6. 

Facilities  for  obtaining,  satisfactory,  Cooke,  2803. 
False  declaration  as  specific  offence,  advocated, 
Hobson,  M.  36/14,  9637,  9744-5. 

Fees,  addition  of  2s.  6d.  to,  as  means  for  providing 
srun  for  hospitals,  Shrapnell-Smith,  4869-70. 

Oral  examination  in  “ Safety  Fii’st  ” booklet,  and 
knowledge  of  mechanical  control  of  car,  sugges- 
tion, Howe,  M.  33/7,  9016-25,  9067-8,  9098-10. 

to  Persons  suffering  from  p>hysical  disability,  control, 
proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  2/11  ; Piggott,  50-7,  263-71,  277-9. 
Physical  fitness  : 

Certificate  from  doctor  advocated,  Stancer, 

M.  34/2,  3,  9117-8. 

Declaration  to  licensing  authority,  proposal, 
Cooke,  2611-8;  Smith,  M.  7/13,  3028-33, 

3178-9. 

Approved,  Shrapnell-Smith,  4871-2;  Howley, 
M.  17/55,  78,  5294-5,  5445  ; Turner,  6079-83; 
Chapman,  8789-93  ; Howe,  9014-5. 
not  Objected  to.  O’ Oorinan,  4158-60;  Allen, 

M.  19/8,  38. 

Proposals  in  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  approved, 
Hobson,  M.  36/15,  9638. 

Qualification,  Cramp,  2198-200;  Railway  Cle.rka’ 
Ass.,  M.  7/43  ; Walkden,  2239-41,  2297. 

Tests  and  exammations  : 

Advocated,  Ass,  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen,  M.  6/12-14,  Bromley,  1925-7, 
2007-8. 

Advocated,  Evans,  M.  26/8,  7666,  7671, 

7751-4;  M’ Connell,  7844. 

might  be  Harshly  used,  but  no  great  objection 
to  if  public  satisfied  by,  Russell,  3303-5. 
Objection  to.  Smith,  M.  11/13,  3028-33 ; 
O’  Gorman,  4156-7,  4293-4  ; Howley,  M.  17/55, 
78,  5292-3,  5444-52,  5455-6. 

Practical  difficidty,  Tripp,  8544. 

Production,  period  should  be  allowed  for,  Cooke, 
M.  10/22,  2602. 

Public  Service  Vehicles  : 

Authority  for,  proposal,  Jerman,  M.  39a/18. 
Clause  54  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  agreed  with, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/24,  3688. 

Disabilities,  Howley,  M.  17/39. 

Medical  examination,  extent  of,  in  practice,  but 
objection  to  compulsion,  Howley,  M.  17/55,  78, 
5292-3,  5444-52,  5455-6. 

should  not  be  Issued  to,  mider  21,  Cliff,  M.  24/29. 
in  One  area  only,  proposal,  Howley,  M.  17/57,  74, 
5299. 

Prodrrotion  of  licences  on  demand  by  police 
constable  should  be  provided  for,  A.M.C., 
M.  39/22. 

Proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of 
Transport,  M.  1/26. 

Regional  system  of  licensmg,  advantage  as 
regards.  Riches,  Scott,  8119. 

Standard  of  physical  fitness  advocated.  Cliff, 

M.  24/4. 

Tests  imposed,  Piggott,  266. 

Safety-First  Association  pamphlet  to  be  issued 
with,  Piggott,  84. 

(34491  M) 


Driving  licences — continued. 

Signing  of  declaration  of  accjuaintance  with  rules 
and  courtesies  of  the  road,  etc.,  proposal,  Pickard, 
M.  25/13,  7459-63. 

Suspension,  continuance  to  drive  after  : 

Many  cases  of,  inadequacy  of  penalties  and 
imprisomnent  advocated,  Stancer,  M.  34/6, 
9132-5,  9158-62. 

Possibility  of,  Chapman,  8602-3. 

Suspension  or  withdrawal  or  disqualification, 
powers  under  Motor  Car  Act,  ample  protection. 
Smith,  3145. 

Tests  should  be  carried  out  in  districts  where 
drivers  live,  Jerman,  M.  39a/19. 

Driving  regulations,  penalties  for  breach  of,  should  be 
severe  and  strictly  enforced,  M’ Connell,  Wamsley, 
M.  27/6,  7844. 

“ Drunk  in  Charge  ” : 

should  be  Altered  to  “ cb’unk  while  driving  or 
purporting  to  drive  a car,”  O’ Gorman,  4223; 
Shrapnell-Smith,  4858-9. 

Ar'rest,  recommendation  re,  A.M.C.,  M.  39/22  ; 
Oliver,  10775-6,  10858-9. 

Charge  to  be  made  under  Clause  7 (4)  draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  and  not  ruider  Licensing  Act  of  1872, 
Piggott,  121. 

Definition,  proposed  alteration,  Stancer,  M.  34/9, 
9141-2. 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions  and  alteration 
of  definition  proposed.  Chapman,^..  Bl/5,  8594-8, 
8697-701,  8763-4. 

Drivers  of  all  classes  of  vehicles  should  be  dealt 
with  in  same  way.  O’ Gorman,  M.  14/9,  4103-7, 
4221-4. 

Electric  IVIotor  Horns  ; 

Bells  in  place  of  : 

Distinction  from  fire  engine  etc.,  bells,  possibility, 
Howe,  9070. 

Objection  to,  Moore,  8939. 

Loud-toned  or  saw-tooth,  restriction  of  use  ad- 
vocated, Howe,  M.  33/11,  9035-6,  9070. 
Prohibition  of  use  of,  proposal  objected  to,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  4880. 

Restriction  of,  objections  to,  Moore,  8938-9,  8973-5. 

Electric  Vehicles  : 

Charging  of,  at  night-time,  and  advantage  of, 
Crompton,  M.  20/7,  6305-6. 
for  Distribution  of  Goods  : 

Description  of  tyjje  of  vehicle  advocated, 
Crompton,  M.  20/4-7,  6298-304. 

Reason  for  not  being  more  largely  adopted, 
Crompton,  6307-11,  6317-20. 

Substitution  for  horse  drawn  vehicles,  advantages 
to  be  derived,  Crompton,  M.  20/3-10,  6294-348. 
Traders  using  at  present,  Crompton,  6321-2. 
Initial  cost  compared  with  that  of  petrol  vehicles, 
but  ruiming  costs  cheaper,  Crompton,  6308-10, 
6318,  6328-32. 

Taxation,  Crompton,  M.  20/10,  6313-5,  6324-7, 
6342-7. 

Tilling-Stevens  buses,  combined  petrol  and  electric 
vehicle,  Crompton,  6338-41. 

Use  of,  in  America,  Crompton,  M.  20/3,  6294-5, 
6333-5. 

Use  of,  by  municijralities,  Cromp)ton,  M.  20/10,  6312. 
Extraordinary  Traffic: 

proposed  Amendments  of  draft  Road  O’raffic  Bill, 
provisions  re,  Hobson,  M.  36/23,  9662-5,  9848-50. 
Applications  for  jrerraission,  few  cases  of,  and 
question  of  charge  for,  Dent,  10314-5,  10318-20  ; 
Millington,  10320. 

Appointment  of  person  by  the  Court  to  insi^ect 
road  before,  during,  and  after  traffic  has  taken 
place,  suggestion  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
objection  to,  Allen,  M.  19/31-35,  6185-96. 
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Extraordinary  traffi c — continued . 

Damage  by  : 

Claims  for,  increasing  difficnlty  of  establishing. 
Dent,  10316  ; Dryland,  10318. 

Procedure  for  recovery  of  expenses,  criticism  of, 
and  suggestion  re,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/42-47, 
10535-43. 

Repair  of,  proposal  re,  A.M.O.,  M.  39/22. 

Notice,  responsibility  for  giving,  Allen,  6264. 
Provisions  of  Road  Traffic  Bill.  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/38. 

Comments  and  proposal,  C.O.A.,  M.  37/App.  VI 
(p.  639). 

Ferry  Services  : 

Private  interests,  abolition  proposal,  Cooke,  M.10/30, 
2655,  2725. 

Scotland,  and  development  proposals.  Smith, 

M.  11/21-4. 

should  be  Taken  over  by  road  authorities,  Coombe, 
6407,  6456-61,  6469-75. 

Fifeshire,  ferries,  delay  caused  by,  and  improvement 
under  consideration,  and  question  of  freeing 
from  toll,  Elgin,  9517-21,  9543-60  ; 9562-7. 

Finsbury  Park,  congestion  at,  extension  of  Tube 
northwards  only  remedy  but  financial  difficulty, 
Maybury,  555,  627-35. 

Footpaths  : 

Advocated  and  all  new  roads  constructed  with, 
Maybury,  961-2. 

Desirable  but  must  be  good,  Hobson,  M.  36/38, 
9819,  982Q-7 ; Hadfield,  11305-6,  11336  ; Wilkinso7i, 
11337-8. 

Improvement,  need  for,  Russell,  3439-41. 

Obligation  to  provide  within  five  years  ; 

Discretion  to  Minister  as  to  roads  would  be 
approved,  Hadfiekl,  11362-4. 
not  Unreasonable  if  confined  to  classified  roads, 
Hadfield,  11358-62. 

Recommendation  re,  Cooke,  M.  10/6,  2520-4. 

Rule  of,  for  pedestrians,  see  under  Pedestrians. 
Statutory  obligation  to  provide,  within  certain 
period,  difficulty,  Hobson,  9820-5. 

Surfaces,  Maybury,  963-4; 

Improvement  advocated  in  order  to  save  acci- 
dents, Pickard,  M.  25/11,  7483-4. 
Recommendation,  Cooke,  M.  10/10,  2551-2. 

Forth  Bridge,  importance  of  scheme.  Smith,  M.  11/26. 

Furniture  Warehousemen  and  Removers’  Association  : 

Establishment,  membership,  etc.,  Coombe,  M.  21/2, 
6358,  6362,  6445-6. 

Goods,  delivery  of,  London,  restriction  as  to  hours  of, 
in  certain  streets,  difficulties  in  coimection  with, 
Maybury,  769,  929. 

Goods  traffic  by  road,  see  Commercial  road  transport. 

Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  Tramway  Company  Act, 
1928,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/10,  S51 8 ; Spencer, 

M.  15/21. 

Harbours,  etc.  : 

Accidents,  reporting  of,  and  incjuiries,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/172. 

Accounts  and  returns,  obligations,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/177. 

Authorisation  of  schemes  and  construction,  Min. 
of  Trans.,  M.  1/167-8. 

Borrowing  of  money,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/180. 
Bye-laws,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/175, 

Facilities,  obligations,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/173. 
Financial  assistance,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/178-9. 
Maintenance,  responsibility,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/170. 

Ownership  and  control,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/165. 
Purchase  or  construction  by  local  authority,  Min. 
of  Trans.,  M.  181-3. 

Rates  and  charges,  regulation  and  control,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/174. 


Harb  0 u rs — continued. 

Regulation  and  control,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/165-83. 
Safety  of  persons  employed,  regulations,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/171. 

Safety  regulations  and  accidents,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/176. 

Headlights  : 

Danger  of,  and  desirability  of  dipping  rather  than 
dimming.  Chapman,  M.  31/7,  8627-33. 

Dimming  or  preferably  dipping,  equipment  with 
device  for,  should  be  compulsory,  Howe,  M.  33/12, 
9053-8,  9081-92. 

Dipping  or  swivelling  should  be  compulsory, 
Hobson,  M.  36/38,  9702-7. 

Interconnection  with  steering  not  jjermitted  but 
desirability  of,  Howe,  9086-8. 

Swivelling,  advantage  of,  Howe,  9086-9. 

Tinted  shields,  compulsory  use  of,  question  of, 
Howe,  9081-4. 

Heavy  IVIotor  Cars  : 

Efficiency,  steps  necessary  to  ensure,  I.M.C.E., 

M.  40/56. 

Minimum  unladen  weight  should  be  raised  to 
two-and-a-half  tons,  Shrapnell- Smith,  M.  16/12, 
4772-4. 

Order,  1904,  and  amending  orders,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/47-52. 

Overloadmg  and  consideration  of  question  by 
Royal  Commission  desirable,  Piggott,  286. 
with  Pneumatic  tyres,  speed  limit,  Piggott,  32-4. 
Regulation  and  control,  present  law  and  proposals 
in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  1/44-53,  M.  2/7;  Piggott,  14-20,  109-17,  138, 
190. 

Speed  limit,  proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/8  ; Piggott,  31-2. 

Taxation  by  miladen  weight,  Piggott,  287-9. 

Highways  : 

Admmistration,  reforms  proposed,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/12-4. 

Restrictions  on  use  of  : 

See  also  under  London,  under  Motor  Omnibuses. 
Extraordinary  traffic,  under  Locomotives  Acts. 

Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/36-8. 

Local  authorities  should  have  power,  Postlethwaite, 
10538,  10548-54. 

Orders  by  Minister,  difficulty,  of  obtaining,  Dent, 
9966,  9969-73,  10148,  10261-5. 

Power  to  road  authoi'ity  without  reference  to 
Minister  advocated,  C.C.A.,  Scotland,  9431-8. 
certain  Power  to  Rural  District  Councils, 
proposal,  Hobson,  M.  36/21,  9652-5,  9718-39. 
Proposals  in  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  2/14,  Piggott,  301-6,  449-54;  A.M.C. 

M.  39/23. 

inadequate  Provision  for,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/37. 

Dent,  9965-74,  10147-8,  10321-2. 

Public  inquiry  advocated  before,  Cooke,  M.  10/5, 
2735-6. 

should  be  Re-drafted  to  enable  enforcement  of 
one-way  traffic,  Hobson,  M.  36/21,  9656-60. 
under  Roads  Act,  1920,  ]30wers  and  procedure. 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/30-5  ; Piggott,  302,  306, 
440-64,  476-9. 

Highways  and  bridges  administration  : 

England  and  Wales,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/1-10. 
Scotland,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/11. 

Horse  vehicles,  Coachman’s  name,  power  to  car  driver 
to  obtain  if  necessary,  advocated,  O’Qorman, 

M.  14/12. 

Insurance  : 

Black  lists  : 

no  Co-operation  between  companies,  Evans, 
7768-73. 

Qualifications  for,  Evans,  7802-6. 

Claims,  pro]30rtion  of  oases  where  di’iver  not  liable, 
Evans,  7780-5. 
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different  Classes  of  vehicles  for,  Evans,  7776-8. 

for  Ho.spital  treatment,  question  considered,  but 
not  considered  worth  while,  McConnell,  7919-23. 

Knock-for-knock  (fifty/fifty)  agreements  between 
companies,  Evans,  7780-5  ; McConnell,  Wamsley, 
M.  27/4,  7835-7,  7887-9. 

Margin  of  profit,  Evans,  7759-65. 

Motor  cycles  : 

by  Accident  Offices  Association,  M’Connell, 

7824-8,  7905-7. 

Refusal  by  Lloyd’s,  Evans,  7728-9,  7741-4. 

Obligations  on  insured,  Evans,  M.  26/2,  7647-8. 

Premiums,  average,  question  of,  Evans,  7794-7. 

Royal  Automobile  Club  policy,  O’Oorman,  4286. 

State  system  advocated,  Cljff,  M.  24/11,  7149-50. 

Third  party  : 

Cases  of  failure  to  obtain  compensation  owing  to 

financial  inability  of  defendants.  Cliff,  7141-2, 

7281-2,  7313-4,  ; Stancer,  9123  ; Pritchard, 

M.  39b/4,  11012-8,  11059-60,  11076-82,  11101-2. 

Impiounding  of  car,  system  of,  might  induce 
insurance,  Wamsley,  7884  ; M'Connell, 
7916-8. 

Compulsory  : 

Accidents,  increase  possible,  M'Gonnell,  Wams- 
ley, M.  27/2,  7815-8. 

Advocated,  National  Union  of  Railwayinen, 
M.  5/16;  Cramp,  1697-9;  Ooombe,  M.  21/6, 
9,  6404-5  ; Cliff,  M.  24/11,  7139-55,  7266-72, 
7281-2,  7313-4  ; Stancer,  M.  34/4,  9122-8  ; 
Postlethwaite,  10616-23. 

Advocated  and  arguments  for,  Pritchard, 

M.  39,  11011-6. 

not  Advocated,  Hobson,  M.  36/34,  9693-4, 
9760-72. 

as  Affecting  insurance  companies,  M’Connell, 
Wamsley,  M.  27/7-10,  7845-54. 

as  Affecting  the  public,  M’Connell,  Wamsley, 

M.  27/4-6. 

Alternative,  withdrawal  of  licence  for  failure  to 
pay  awarded  damages  within  a certain  period, 
possible  deterrent  effect  on  accidents, 
Pritchard,  11105-6. 

Careful  consideration  needed,  and  possible 
vitiation  of  proper  consideration  of  circum- 
stances attending  accidents,  Howe,  9072. 

Commercial  vehicles,  advocated  except  where 
sufficient  fund  jDrovided,  Turner,  M.  18/16, 
5825-8. 

Compensation  not  ensured  by,  Hobson, 
M.  36/35,  9695-6,  9768,  9805-8. 

Consultation  with  insui’ance  companies,  Piggott, 
233-5. 

Cost  of  claims  would  increase,  Evans,  7645-6, 
M' Connell,  Wamsley,  M.  27/9,  10,  7848-53, 
7897-904. 

should  Cover  negligence  only,  Cramp,  1840-1, 
Pritchard,  11062-5,  11091-25. 

Dangerous  driving  and  consequently  number  of 
accidents  would  increase,  O’Oorman, 

M.  14/42,  4151-2. 

Denmark,  M’  Connell,  Wamsley,  M.  27/11,  7855- 
61,  7890. 

Difficulties  in  connection  with,  and  possible 
necessity  for  State  control,  Piggott,  63-70, 
173-7,  207-9,  233-9,  272-4. 

Difficulties  and  objections  to,  Coohe,  M.  10/22, 
2622-9,  2797,  2962-6 ; Smith,  M.  11/15, 
3039-49,  3103-7,  3138-46;  O’  Gorman,  M.14/38, 
45,  4145-52,  4232-3,  4277-86  ; Howley, 
5324-8. 

Differentiation  between  drivers,  question  of, 
Evans,  7788-93. 

Differentiation  between  types  of  cars  would  be 
necessary,  Evans,  7786-7. 

Extension  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  not  con- 
sidered necessary,  Pritchard,  11067-8,  11096. 

Extension  to  pedal  cyclists,  reasons  for  not 
advocating,  Stancer,  9146-52. 

Financial  Responsibilities  Law,  U.S.A., 
M’  Connell,  7872-5,  7886. 
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in  Foreign  countries,  Piggott,  134-7  ; M’  Connell, 
WamsUy,  M.  27/11-13,  7855-72,  7890. 
General,  desirable  if  possible,  Piggott,  63-4,  206. 
Government  control  of  rates  would  be  necessary, 
O’  Gorman,  M.  14/43,  4150. 
if  Imposed  should  apply  to  drivers  of  all 
vehicles  and  cyclists.  Cliff,  7379-80  ; Evans, 
M.  26/11,  7690-1,  Howe,  9071-2. 
Impracticable,  Allen,  M.  19/40,  6207. 
Inclusion  in  licence  fee,  cost  of  licence  would 
be  almost  prohibitive,  Evans,  7799. 
Insurance  company  would  have  to  be  free  to 
avoid  liability  in  case  of  fraud,  Russell,  3407. 
Insurance  monopoly  and  bureaucratic  control 
of  premimn  rates,  opposition  to,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  M.  16/16,  4920-5. 

Licence  fees  should  include  jDayment  of 
premium.  Cliff,  M.  24/11,  7156,  7266-7, 

7272. 

Massachusetts,  working  of  scheme  in,  Evans, 
M.  26/6,  7662-4  ; M’  Connell,  Wamsley, 

M.  27 A2,  7863-72. 

Method,  proposed  scheme,  Pritchard,  M.  39b/13, 
11034-43,  11048-54,  11069-75. 

Motor  cycles  should  be  mcluded,  Pritchard, 
11097-8. 

Objections,  reply  to  : 

less  Care  as  result,  Pritchard,  M.  39b/ll, 
110446. 

Financial  inability  to  instue,  Pritchard, 

M.  39b/9,  11030. 

possible  Increase  in  premiums,  Pritchard, 

M.39b/12,  11047. 

Refusal  of  companies  to  insirre  driver  having 
had  several  accidents,  Pritchard,  M.  39b/10, 
11031-43,  11061. 

LTndue  interference  with  liberty  of  the 
subject,  Pr’itchard,  M.  39b/8,  11028-9. 
Opposition  to,  Evans,  M.  26/1-7,  7642-64, 
7692-750,  7755;  M’Connell,  Wamsley, 

7810-928. 

Payment  of  compensation  direct  by  insurance 
company  advocated,  Pritchard,  M.  39b/14. 
Policy,  type  of,  Pritchard,  11083-90. 

Premiums  : 

Fixing  of  classes  of  premiums,  proposal, 
Pritchard,  11035-8,  11055. 

. Increase  in  rates  : 

Anticipated,  Evans,  M.  26/5,  7645-6,  7653- 
61,  7693-5,  7702-30,  7755-8  ; M’  Connell, 
7851. 

not  Anticipated,  Cramp,  1798-9. 

Present  position,  Pritchard,  M.  39b/5-6. 
Principle  approved,  but  difficulties  m practice, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/16,  4868-9. 

Proposal  approved,  and  need  for,  Russell, 
3320-7,  3402-7. 

Public  service  vehicles  : 

Advocated,  C.C.A.  Scotland,  M.  17/7,  9214- 
5,  9294-300. 

Approved,  Smith,  3171-3;  O’Gorman.  4232  ; 

Hobson,  M.  36/33,  9691,  9761. 

Clause  61  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  opinions 
re,Walker,  9301-3;Ho6so?r,  M.36/33,  9690-2. 
Lanarkshire,  Walker,  9472-4. 

Local  authorities  should  be  exempt,  A.M.  C., 

M.  39/22. 

Minister  of  Transport  as  authority  re,  and  not 
licensing  authority,  projDosal,  A.M.G., 
M.  39/22. 

not  Objected  to,  if  mutual  and  other  schemes 
not  ruled  out,  Howley,  M.  17/59,  76,  82, 
5301-3,  5323. 

Provision  for,  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
Min.  of.  Trans.,  M.  2/19 ; Piggott, 
59-65,  96-108,  199-205,  275. 

Repudiation  of  liability  on  gi-ound  of  breach 
of  policy,  prevention,  question,  C.C.A., 
Scotlarid,  M.  35/7,  8,  9215-21,  9304-11. 
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Third  Party — continued. 

Compulsory — continued. 

Refusal  of  companies  to  accept  incompetent  or 
irresponsible  people  desirable.  Cramp,  1768-9, 
1886-9. 

Refusal  of  local  authority  to  issue  licence 
miless  insurance  policy  produced,  might  be 
■possihle,  M’ Connell,  7908-12. 

Refusal  to  insure,  provision  for,  would  be 
necessary,  M' Connell,  7865-6. 
as  condition  of  Registration  of  car,  proposed 
method,  Pritchard,  M.  39b/13)  11034-43, 

11048-64,  11069-76. 

Report  of  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
in  favour  of,  CliJJ,  7409-15. 

Resolution  of  Association  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, Pritchard,  M.  39b/2-3,  11011. 

£6  would  be  required  annualy  from  motorist, 
2d.  from  pedal  cyclist,  Stanoer,  9145-60, 
9175-8,  9184-7. 

by  State,  not  desirable.  Smith,  3106-7. 

State  scheme  or  State  guarantee  would  probably 
be  necessary,  Howley,  5324-7,  5516-9. 

State  insurance  probably  involved,  Hobeon, 
9766. 

State  intervention,  not  considered  necessary, 
JR’  Connell,  7924-7. 

State  supervision  would  be  involved  and 
objection  to.  Smith,  M.  11/15,  3040,  3103-7. 
State  system,  cost  would  be  increased,  Evans, 
7731-40. 

Statistics  as  to  failures  to  pay  compensation 
due  to  insolvency,  none  known.  O’  Gorman, 
4376-8. 

Suggestions  received  re,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  2/12,  Piggott,  68. 

United  States  of  America,  Evans,  M.  26/6, 
7662-4,  M’ Connell,  Wamsley,  M.  27/12, 
7862-76. 

Cyclists’  Touring  Club,  Stancer,  9145,  9163-76. 
Fully  covered  in  case  of  pm’chases  on  hire- 
pmehase  system,  M’  Connell,Wamsley , 7875-82, 
7914-7. 

Non-insurance,  failure  to  obtain  compensation 
owing  to,  small  munber  of  cases,  M'  Connell, 
Wamsley,  M.  27/4,  7818-20,  7839-41. 

Passengers,  position  of,  M’  Connell,  Wamsley, 
7856-60,  7890-2. 

Private  cars  and  cycles,  proportion,  Piggott,  95. 
Pubhc  service  vehicles,  present  position  re, 
Piggott,  228-32. 

Third-party  risks  always  included  (no  knowledge 
of  Lloyd’s),  M’ Connell,  Wamsley,  7875-82, 
7914-8. 

Uninsured  motorists,  possible  proportion,  Evans, 
M.  26/10,  7679-84,  7700-16,  7745-9,  7774-5  ; 

M’ Connell,  Wamsley,  M.  27/2,  4,  7821-3,  7905. 

Joint  Committee  of  Police  and  Road  Users,  traffic 
recommendations  of,  Cooke,  M.  10/3,  21,  2609. 

Kent,  reliability  trials  on  roads.  Chapman,  8584-8. 

Labour  and  Materials,  increase  in  cost  of,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  4889-91. 

Level  crossings  : 

Abolition  : 

Advocated,  Coom.be,  M.  21/7,  6411-2,  6476-8. 
Gradual,  scheme  for,  Russell,  M.  12/5a,  3270-1, 
3355-66,  3605-7. 

Compulsory  provision  of  bridges  in  substitution  for, 
would  be  reasonable.  Dent,  10232-6. 

Delays  caused  by,  and  proposal  re,  Shrapnell- Smith, 

M.  16/14,  4823. 

Maintenance,  annual  cost,  Russell,  M.  12/5a,  .3271, 
.3361-6. 

Occupation  crossings,  abolition,  proposal,  Russell, 
3271-6,  3488-94. 


Licensing  of  public  service  vehicles  : 

Appeal,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/79-88. 

Extension,  proposal,  Hobson,  M.  36/36,  37, 
9697-701. 

against  Grant  of  licence  : 

Advocated,  Russell,  3318-20  ; Howley,  M.  17/30, 
.5216-8;  Hobson,  M.36/37,  9701,  9786-8. 
Objection  to,  A.M.C.,  M.  39/23. 

Statutory  undertakings  should  have  right  of, 
and  proposed  provisions  for,  Spencer,  M. 
15/33-6,  4482-7,  4573-4,  4587-93. 

Machinery  for,  advocated,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/56  ; 
Stamp,  1090. 

under  .Present  law,  Piggott,  409-13. 

Present  law  and  projjosals  in  draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/27,  Piggott, 
348-9. 

under  Roads  Act,  1920,  policy  of  support  of 
licensing  authority  in  resti’icting  number  of 
licences,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/12,  3581-3. 
Authenitication  by  signature  affixed  by  nibber 
stamp,  joroposal,  A.M.C.,  M.  39/22. 
Authorities,  Howley,  M.  17/34  ; Jerman,  M.  39a/16. 
Advisory  Committee  as,  no  objection  in  principle, 
if  local  authorities  would  agree,  Russell, 
3394-6. 

Area  authorities  for  long  distance  traffic,  licence 
to  be  taken  out  at  origin  of  service,  proposal, 
Postlethwaite,  M.  38/17-19,  10456-8,  10475, 

10554-6,  10683-5,  10699-611. 

Area  commissioners  : 

as  Appeal  body,  suggestion  and  proposed  func- 
tions, Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/13,  4788,  4830, 
4943-58,  4965. 

Local  authorities  under  Road  Traffic  Bill  to 
issue  licences  subject  to  sanction  of,  scheme. 
Cliff,  M.  24/9,  7113-27,  7253. 

Scheme  for,  Howley,  M.  17/37,  38,  72,  5229-61, 
5366-72,  5401-26,  5460-75,  5500-2,  5601-4, 
5619-20,  5624-7,  5639-59,  5667-9. 

Area  system,  Cardiff,  Wilson,  8952-6,  8969, 
8976-7. 

Area  transport  authorities,  scheme  for.  Turner, 
M.18/12,  6799-813,  5891-3,  5953-63,  5982-91, 
6046-59. 

Central  Authority  acting  through  area  organisa- 
tions, proposal,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/54-6,  Stamp, 
1082-9. 

Co-ordination  of  rail  and  road  transport  would 
be  facilitated.  Stamp,  1547-9. 

Overlapping  or  clashing  with  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  must  be  prevented.  Stamp,  1548-9. 
Combination,  not  considered  by  County  Councils 
Association,  Dent,  10265-6. 

Combining  several  counties,  no  objection  to, 
Elgin,  9498-601. 

County  or  Burghs  in  excess  of  50,000  population 
advocated,  Elgin,  9601. 

County  Councils  : 

Approval,  Millington,  10015-20. 
Representation  of  Rural  Councils  on  Committee 
advocated,  Hobson,  M.  36/29,  9686,  9747-8. 
Transfer  of  powers  to,  objection  to  proposal, 
Postlethwaite,  M.  38/8,  10427-31,  10666 ; 
Jerman,  M.  39a/7,  10926-31,  10980. 

County  Councils  and  County  Boroughs  as, 
approved,  Dent,  10389-90. 

County  Councils  and  Burghs  having  population 
of  over  50,000,  advocated,  C.C.A.,  Scotland., 
M.  35/3,  9198-201,  9285-91,  9350-1,  9451-3, 
9462. 

District  or  area  commissioners  as,  a possible 
solution,  Piggott,  376-80,  390. 

England  and  Wales,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/64-75  , 
Piggott,  315-6. 

Government  as,  in  N orthern  Ireland , Chambei  lain, 
3685-99,  3673-4,  3696-712,  3816-9,  3996. 
Grouping  of  authorities,  Piggott,  346-7,  403-4, 
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Authorities — continued. 

Joint  committees  : 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  working  of, 
Postlethwaite,  10441-55,  Jerman,  M.  39a/15, 
10933,  10938-40,  10942. 

Proposal,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/10,  17-19, 

10437-41,  10467-71,  10579-82. 
on  Voluntary  basis,  proposal,  J ermtm,  M.  39a/15, 
10933-58,  10968,  10989-1100,  11004,  11007. 
Oliver,  10935-6. 

Working  of.  Walker,  9475-8,  Postlethwaite, 
M.  38/12,  10441-55. 

Joint  Committees  of  County  Councils  and 
larger  Burghs,  compulsory,  proposal,  C.C.A., 
Scotland;  M.  35/4,  9202-3,  9453. 

Limitation  to  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  question  of,  Piggott,  362-4, 
455-63. 

Large  areas,  including  several  counties  and  burghs, 
would  not  he  objected  to,  G.C.A.,  Scotla.nd, 
9204-8,  9283-4. 

Local  authorities  as  : 

Advocated,  but  some  over-riding  aixthority 
approved,  Chamberlain,  3734-6,  3792,  3825-8, 
3919,  3937-41. 

Approved,  subject  to  appeal  to  Minister  of 
Transport,  Russell,  3316-20,  3339-45. 
Continuance  advocated,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/7, 
10426,  10574-8. 

Continuance  advocated,  with  standing  joint 
committee  for  area  and  area  commissioners, 
and  scheme,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/13, 
4788,  4943-58. 

Questions  to  be  considered  should  be  made 
definite,  Bussell,  3316. 

all  Local  authorities  should  have  right  to  make 
direct  representations  to,  Hobson,  M.  36/30, 
9684-7. 

for  Local  Services,  Urban  District  Council  advo- 
cated, with  control  of  time  tables  by  area 
authority,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/20,  10459-63, 
10471-2,  10554-87,  10605-11. 

Meetings  : 

Proposals  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  comments, 
C.  G.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI  (p.  639). 

Quarterly  or  half-yearly,  proposal,  Hobson, 
M.  36/30,  9688. 

Metropolitan  police  district  and  City,  Mm.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/68-69. 

Mmiicipal  boroughs  as,  Oliver,  M.  39/2-5,  10671-4. 

Non-county  boroughs,  retention  of  powers  advo- 
cated, Jerman,  M.  39a/l-13,  10914-31,  10980, 
11001-8. 

Non-county  borough  where  police  authority 
should  he,A.M.G.,  M.  39/22,  Jerman,  10783, 
10983. 

Qne  authority  only  for  county,  for  licence  and 
control  advocated,  Elgin,  9495-7,  9568-72. 

One  unit  for  Scotland,  proposal  not  approved, 
five  or  six  areas  desirable,  G.  C.  A.  Scotland, 
9454,  9458,  9462. 

Operating  authorities  as,  Piggott,  373-5,  408-9, 
413,  420. 

no  IDisadvantage,  Chamberlain,  3876-8. 
not  Objected  to,  Jerman,  M.  39a/14  ; Oliver, 
10843-6. 

Objections  to.  Smith,  3170  ; Spencer,  4539-41, 
4602-5 ; Hoivley,  M.  17/42,  43,  5262,  5365-64, 
5612-7. 

no  Objection  to,  and  advantage  of,  Russell, 
3345-6. 

Power  to  grant  or  refuse  licences,  Min.  of  Trans. , 

M.  1/65,  66. 

draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  proposals,  Howley, 
M.  17/35,  6221-4. 

Comments,  C.  C.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI  (p.  639). 
Opmion,  re,  A.M.  C. , M.  39/23. 
Representations  from  Convention  of  Royal  and 
Parhamentary  Burghs  in  Scotland  acceded  to. 
Piggott,  391-6. 


Licensing  of  public  service  vehicles — continued,. 
Authorities — continued. 

draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  proposals — continued. 
generally  Satisfactory  but  somewhat  too 
drastic,  Hopkins,  8084. 

Recommendation  of  Departmental  Committee  on 
the  Licensing  and  Regulation  of  Public  Service 
Vehicles  incorporated  in  draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill,  attitude  towards.  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/9, 11, 
10432-6,  10574. 

Reduction  in  number,  long  distance  services  as 
argument  for,  illusory  nature  of,  Jerman, 
M.  39a/5,  10920-4,  10969. 

Rural  District  Councils  of  20,000  population 
should  be,  if  Urban  Coimcils  of  20,000,  Hobson, 
M.  36/29,  9680-1. 

Scotland,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2176-8,  Piggott, 
317,  G.G.A.  Scotland,  9469. 

20,000  population  figure  : 

1921  census  or  1928  estimate  should  be  taken, 
Jerman,  10781-2,  10982. 

Proposal  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  not  agreed 
with,  Maybury,  810-5. 

Breach  of  conditions  subject  to  which  licences 
issued,  penalties,  proposal,  A.M.  G.,  M.  39/22. 
Bye-laws  by  County  Councils,  proviso  to  section  13 
of  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1908, 
difficulty  of  position  under,  C.C.  A.,  Scotland, 
9274-82,  9352-62. 

Clause  53  of  Road  Traffic  Bill,  approved  but 
addition  of  route  card  system  suggested, 
Chamberlain,  3748-59,  3995. 

Clause  55  of  Road  Traffic  Bill,  working  of,  as 
regards  West  Riding,  Chamberlain,  3921-41. 
Conditions  proposed,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/55  ; Stamp, 
1091-3;  Howley,  5242-5,  5393-9,  5460-70;  Cliff, 
M.  24/28,  7225-8.  Hobson,  M.  36/26,  9671-3. 
Consultation  with  other  local  authorities,'  New- 
castle, Oliver,  10837-8. 

Control  by  Mmister  of  Transport  advocated, 
Rtissell,  iVf.  12/4,  3246-61. 

Control  of  policy  of  issue  of  licences  should  be  by 
proposed  Road  Commissioners,  Walkden,  2241, 
2263-7. 

Control  of  routes,  present  position  re,  and  position 
■under  proposals  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
Piggott,  399-405,  468-73,  487. 

Criticism  of  xwesent  machinery.  Cliff,  M.  24/9, 
7113-4. 

Enforcement,  extent  of  power,  and  increase  needed, 
Oliver,  10896-901, 

E'vidence  of,  proposal,  A.M.  C.,  M.  39/22. 
Examiners,  qualifications,  subject  to  approval  of 
Minister  not  considered  necessary,  A.M.G., 

M.  39/22. 

Fees  : 

Inclusion  of  cost  of  inspections  and  insurance  in, 
proposed,  Cliff,  M.  24/11,  7166,  7266-7,  7272, 
Payment  into  general  pool,  suggestion  made,  but 
objection  to,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/29,  Piggott, 
366. 

Payment  into  Road  Fund  and  grant  to  local 
authorities  towards  cost  of  local  administration, 
proposal,  G.  C.  A.  Scotland,  M.  35/11, 12,  9231-3. 
Present,  A.  JJ.  C.,  M.  39/24. 

Proposals  m ch'aft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of 
Traris.,  M.  2/29  ; Piggott,  368-60,  366. 

Use  of,  C.  C.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI.  (p.  639). 
Functions  of  local  authorities  in  connection  with, 
under  scheme  for  area  commissioners,  Howley, 
5487-99,  6660-9. 

Hackney  carriages,  taxis,  etc..  Magistrates  of  all 
Burghs  should  retain  powers  re  licensing  and 
regulation,  G.  G.  A.  Scotla.'iid,  M.  35/10,  9227-30. 
Huddersfield,  system,  Moore,  8964-9,  8977. 
Imposition  of  conditions  on  licenses  by  licensing 
authorities,  objection  to,  Howley,  M.  17/46,  47, 
51-54,  64-5,  5266-8. 

Inclusion  of  tramways  and  trolley  vehicles  under 
Bill,  reasons  against,  Piggott,  482-5. 
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Licensing  of  public  service  vehicles — continued. 
Inspection  of  vehicles  : 

before  Grant  of  licence  should  be  compulsory, 
Oliver,  10912. 

Practice  re,  and  need  for  power  to  revoke  or 
suspend  licence  in  case  of  unfit  vehicles, 
Oliver,  M.  39/10,  10698-708. 
before  Renewal  of  aiuiual  licences  proposed. 
Cliff,  M.  24/13,  7164-7. 

Large  areas  for,  desirability  of,  Mavbury,  787, 
848-51,  870-96. 

London  : 

Appeal  to  Minister,  right  of,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  3/16,  Maybury,  544-6. 
by  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis 
but  no  power  to  restrict  or  control  number  or 
services  prior  to  passing  of  London  Ti’affic 
Act,  1924,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/2,  3,  Maybury, 
498-600. 

by  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
powers  rmder  London  Traffic  Act.,  Sec.  6 
and  conditions  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/15,  16, 
Maybury,  536-46. 

Power  to  refuse  licence  where  routes  adequately 
served,  proposal,  Maybury,  606-6. 

Long  distance  vehicles  : 

Backing  of  licences  : 

Exemption  of  vehicles  using  Class  I roads  and 
not  taking  up  or  setting  down  in  area, 
proposal,  Hobson,  M.  36/23,  9689. 

Exemption  from; 

not  Approved,but  power  to  stop  not  proposed, 

■ Oliver,  M.  39/21,  10758-64,  10786-8. 

Possibility  of,  Piggott,  360. 

System,  criticism,  Howley,  6663-63. 

Bodies  covering  large  areas  for,  suggestion, 
Maybury,  620-6,  859. 

Commissioners,  American  system  of,  Maybury, 
621-3,  639-46,  866-8. 

Endorsement  of  licences  : 

Power  to  refuse,  if  service  considered  already 
adequate,  proposal,  C.O.A.  Scotland,  M.35/15, 
9236-41. 

Proposal,  C.C.A.  Scotland,  M.  35/13-15,  9234-5. 
Locus  to  railway  companies  to  ajDpear,  and  if 
necessary  to  oppose,  desired  by  comjDanies, 
Maybury,  926-7. 

should  be  Licensed  in  town  of  origin  and 
backed  in  boroughs  passed  through,  Jerman, 
10974-9. 

from  London,  Maybury,  923-5. 

Retention  of  power  by  large  towns  advocated, 
Wilkinson,  11233-6,  11243,  11329-32;  Hadfield, 
11237-42,  11322-9,  11332-4. 

Metropolitan  Police  Area  system,  application  to 
certain  areas  only,  desirable,  Postlethwaite, 
M.  38/15,  16,  10464-5. 

North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham  Regional 
Advisory  Committee,  classification  of  long- 
distance and  ordinary  local  services,  working  of. 
North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham  Begional 
Advisory  Committee,  M.  28/38,  8047-68. 
of  Only  such  niunbers  as  will  adequately  serve  route, 
Oliver,  M.  39/12,  10717-20,  10812-23. 
by  Police  authorities  instead  of  by  local  authorities, 
opinions  re,  Hopkins,  Scott,  Riches,  8170. 
Prescribing  of  routes  of  buses  and  prohibition  or 
restriction  of  on  unsuitable  roads,  jDOwer  advo- 
cated, C.  O.  A.  Scotland,  M.  35/9,  922-6. 
present  Procedure,  Piggott,  315-7,  322-4. 

Procedure,  railways  and  local  interest  should  have 
rights  to  be  heard.  Stamp,  1083. 

Proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  2/15,  18,  Piggott,  309-27,  369-70. 

Public  need  for  service  and  possibility  of  co-ordinat- 
ing road  and  rail  services  should  be  considered, 
Rly.  Co’s.,  M.  4/54. 

Recommendations  of  Departmental  Committee, 
Maybury,  620-1. 


Licensing  of  public  service  vehicles — continued. 

Refusal  of  licence  : 

Buses  continuing  to  run  without  licence,  difficulty 
of  dealing  with.  North  Yorkshire  and  South 
Durham  Regional  Advisory  Committee.  M.28/33 
8018-28,  8088-92. 

if  General  recjuirements  of  route  properly  met : 
Power  advocated,  Hobson,  M.  36/27,  9674-8 
9746,  9750-6,  9782-5,  9789-91. 
exjjress  Power  not  necessary,  A.M.  C.,'iS..  39/23, 

Regional  system  : 

Advisory  committees  composed  of  representatives 
of  local  authorities  and  the  police  with  appeal 
to  appellant  tribunal,  possibility  of,  Hopkins. 
8069,  8079-83  ; Riches,  8112-5. 

Areas,  natmal  boundary,  Hopkins,  8127-8. 
Committees  : 

Constitution  cjuestion,  Scott,  8062-6 ; Hopkins 
8152. 

Representation  of  operators,  question,  ilopfcins, 
8097-100,  8153-9,  8186-90  ; Riches,  8190. 
De-limitation  of  areas,  probable  difficulties, 
Hopkins,  8055-9. 

might  bo  Desirable,  Walkden,  2263-7. 

Hull  scheme.  Riches,  8165-7. 

Local  authorities  powers,  possibility  of  com- 
promise, Riches,  Scott,  8069-62,  8070,  8168. 
Local  authorities  would  probably  resent  abolition 
of  powers,  Hopkins,  8052-6,  8060,  8077-8. 

Routes  : 

Control  of,  by  Area  Commissioner,  would  not  be 
objected  to,  if  on  ground  of  congestion  of 
unsuitability,  Howley,  5433-4. 

Specifying  of,  Oliver,  M.  39/14,  10721-3. 

Services,  control  of,  by  North  Yorkshire  and  South 
Durham  Regional  Advisory  Committee,  M.  28/28, 
Scott,  Hopkins,  Riches,  7984-8,  8144-51. 

Statutory  provisions  not  suitable  for  modern  traffic 
and  should  be  brought  up-to-date,  Postlethivaite, 
M.  38/5,  6,  10424-5. 

Unsuitability  of  system  for  present  conditions, 
Howley,  M.  17/36,  5225-8. 

Zone  system  : 

with  Advisory  committees,  with  possibly  execu- 
tive powers  in  some  cases  desirable,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  M.  16/13,  4788-93,  4966. 
not  Considered  but  may  become  necessary.  Dent, 
10104-14,  10414. 

Creation  of  new  areas  undesirable,  Millington, 
10015. 

may  be  Desirable  in  future  but  not  at  present, 
and  requirements  in  event  of,  Hobson,  M.  37/31, 
9682-93. 

probably  Desirable,  Spencer,  4541,  4644. 
Question  of,  Cooke,  2798-80^ 

Lighting  of  Vehicles  : 

Exemption  of  certain  classes  from  carrying  rear 
light,  Piggott,  162-4. 

Criticism,  Spencer,  4512,  4660-2,  4665-9. 

Headlights,  see  that  title. 

Lorries  and  heavy  transport  : 

Inadequacy  of,  Hobson,  M.  36/18,  9646-8. 
Inadequacy  of,  and  compulsory  efficient  head- 
lights advocated,  Stancer,  M.  34/5,  9129-31, 
9155. 

Mechanically  projDelled  vehicles  should  be  com- 
pelled to  have  electric  or  acetylene  gas  lamps. 
Chapman,  M.  31/7,  8621. 

Number  plates,  teohtrical  difficulties  with  respect 
to  Regulations,  Hobson,  M.  36/18,  9817. 

Oil  lamps,  inefficiency  of,  Hobson,  9646-8. 

Rear  lights,  law  re.  O’  Gorman,  M.  14/10,  4108. 

Liverpool  Docks,  motor  wagons  employed  in,  taxation 
hardship  and  proposal,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/14, 
4814. 

Local  Government  Act,  1929,  effect  on  Rural  District 
Councils,  Hobson,  M.  36/2,  9696-8. 
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Locomotives  : 

Attendants,  third  man  : 

Arguments  in  favour  of  retaining,  and  questions 
to  be  reconsidered,  Allen,  6268-73,  6287-9. 

should  not  be  Required  unless  moi’e  than  two 
trailers  drawn,  Allen,  M.  19/3,  4,  6106-18, 
6236-46. 

Withdrawal,  possible  increased  danger  of  children 
riding  between  trailers,  Allen,  6268-70. 

Caterpillars,  question  of  effect  on  roads,  Allen, 

6284-6. 

Drivers  : 

■ Driving  tests,  objection  to,  Allen,  M.  19/8. 

'<  if!  Licensing,  of  drivers  of  heavy  locomotives  not 
objected  to,  but  only  one  man  should  be 
licensed  in  case  of  agricultural  engines,  etc., 
Allen,  M.  19/8,  6142-4. 

Physical  tests,  objection  to,  signing  of  declaration 
form  not  objected  to,  Allen,  M.  19/8,  6145-7. 

Heavy : 

Classification  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  accepted 
subject  to  safeguarding  of  existing  vehicles, 
Allen,  M.  19/1,  6092-8. 

Maximrun  weight  should  be  prescribed  for, 
O.  C.  A.,  M.  37,  App.  VI. 

Numbers  of  various  classes,  Allen,  6166-62, 
6215-26. 

Prohibition  of  use  between  certain  horns,  un- 
desirability, Allen,  6279-83. 

Regulation  and  control,  present  law  and  pro- 
posals in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.,  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/40-43,  Piggott,  14. 

Road  rollers,  one  man  only  shofild  be  required  on. 
Alien,  M.  19/4,  6128-9. 

Rubber -tyred  motor  tractors  superseding  steam 
haulers  to  certain  extent,  Allen  6227. 

Rubber  tyres,  Allen,  6101-3. 

Speed,  increase  advocated  and  proposal,  Allen 
M.  19/2,  6099-106,  6211-3,  6265-7. 

Studs,  believed  to  be  illegal  in  England,  Allen, 
6228-9. 

Taxation,  Allen,  6222. 

Trailers,  see  that  title. 

Weighing  : 

Certificate  of  weight  should  be  given  exempting 
from  further  weighing  during  continuance  of 
same  jom-ney  if  laden  or  during  licence  period, 
Allen,  M.  19/5. 

Damage  to  weighbridge,  vehicle  owner  should  not 
be  responsible  for,  if  ordered  to  weigh,  Allen, 
6134-6. 

Distance  travelled  for  : 

if  more  than  One  mile  and  weight  correct 
compensation  should  be  paid,  Allen,  M.  19/5, 
6130-4,  6230-3. 

more  than  Three  miles,  should  not  be  required, 
Allen,  M.  19/5. 

London  : 

Circular  roads,  proposal,  O’  Gorman,  4259-67. 

Motor  omnibuses,  see  that  title. 

Passenger  transport  facilities : 

Common  management  and  common  fimd  : 

Application  to  other  large  centres,  no  ciuestion 
of,  and  pool  of  net  receipts  from  road  or 
rail  transport  in  certain  cases  might  be 
possible.  Ply.  Cos.,  M.  4/86,  Stamp,  1107-8, 
1483-6,  1622-8. 

Inclusion  of  main  line  railways,  consideration 
of  possibility.  Stamp,  1103-6. 

Proposal  approved,  Spencer,  4467-72. 
Recommendation  of  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  JUm.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/10;  May- 
bury,  560-2,  665-76,  884-6,  906-8. 

Congestion,  extension  of  railway  accommodation 
the  only  remedy  but  financial  difficulty  owing 
to  unrestricted  competition,  Maybury,  554-9, 
562-3,  837-8,  846. 


London  — continued . 

Passenger  transport  facilities — continued. 
Co-ordination  : 

Position  of  main  lino  railway  companies, 
Rly.  Cos.,  M./4,  66-85  ; Stamp,  1100-6, 
1109-11,  1478-82,  1520-1,  1656-60,  1666-78. 
Public  bill  considered  necessary,  Maybury,  526. 
Public  right  to  travel  by  any  particular  means 
not  agi’eed  to,  Maybury,  734-8. 

Railway  companies,  etc.,  attitude.  Maybury, 
520-8,  818-25,  832-6,  860-4. 
Recommendations  of  London  Traffic  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  and 
subsecjuent  negotiations,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  3/10-11;  Maybury,  519-29,  564-75. 
Safeguarding  of  the  public,  Maybury,  760-5. 
East  London,  difficulty  in,  and  possible  measures 
for  improving,  Maybury,  829-31. 

Elimination  of  competition,  powers  rmder  London 
Traffic  Act  inadecjuate,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.3/9, 
Maybury,  623. 

London  Cotmty  Council  and  Underground 
Railway  provisional  agreement,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  3/11 ; Maybury,  562. 

Road  vehicles,  impossibility  of  increasing 
number,  Maybury,  562-3. 

Problem  rather  different  from  that  of  rest  of 
country,  Cooke,  M.  10/2,  2505. 

Provision  for,  in  future,  c[uestion  of,  Maybury, 
739-58. 

Street  works,  co-ordination  of  work  of  imdertakers, 
proposed  power,  Maybury,  606-10,  636-8. 

Streets,  increase  of  street  space  when  new  buildings 
put  up,  steps  taken  by  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  Maybury,  724-33. 

Traffic  : 

Alternative  routes,  projiosals,  Maybury,  742,  838- 
47,  968-73. 

Control  : 

Application  of  principles  to  the  provinces, 
difficulty,  Maybury,  922. 

Opposition,  extent  of,  Maybury,  919-21. 
One-way  streets,  notices  to  pedestrians,  Maybury, 
599-603. 

Roundabout  system  : 

City  of  London,  abolition  of  one  section, 
Maybury,  594-8. 

Success  of,  Maybury,  592-8. 

Tramways,  see  that  title. 

London- Holyhead  road,  Cooke,  M.  10/29,  2651-2. 
London  Midland  and  Scottish  Rly.,  London,  Tilbury 
and  Southend  Section,  no  shortage  of  passenger 
seating  accommodation,  Thornhill,  1180. 

London  and  Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’  Association  : 
Membership,  etc.,  Howley,  M.  17/11,  5097-100. 
London  Traffic  Act  : 

Control  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  extension  of 
powers  desirable,  Maybury,  771-2. 

Control  micler,  has  tended  to  safety  of  the  public, 
Maybury,  774-6. 

Effect  of,  Cooke,  M.  10/2. 

Exiieriments  made  without  sufficient  encjuiry, 
Cooke,  2506-7. 

Improvement  due  to,  Cooke,  2508. 

Regulations,  power  to  Minister  to  make,  particulars 
of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.3/26. 

Strengthening  and  simplification,  suggestions, 
Maybury,  604-10. 

Working  of,  memorandiun  by  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, M.  3. 

London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  : 

Composition  and  method  of  appointment,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  3/6,  Maybury  508-12,  651. 
Co-ordination  of  jjassenger  transport  facilities, 
reports  re,  and  action  on,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M. 3/8-11,  Maybury,  515-29. 

Duties',  Min.  of  Trans. , M.  3/7,  Maybiiry,  5 13-4. 
Duties  to  the  public,  extent  to  which  adecjuately 
carried  out,  Maybury,  668-78. 

Fimctions,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/70,  M.  3/1, 
Maybury,  494-5. 

Representation  of  the  public  on,  Maybury,  662-7. 
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London  Traffic  Area,  definition,  Mayhury,  495-7. 

London  Traffic  Bill,  origin  and  object  of,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  3/5  ; Mayhury,  507. 

Lorries  : 

Axle  weights,  increase  : 

Objection  to,  Wilkinson,  11290. 
fresh  Reconstruction  of  roads  would  be  necessi- 
tated, I.M.  O.E.,  M.  40/62-3  ; Hadfield,  11289- 
90. 

Undesirable,  Hadfield,  11247-60. 

Control,  as  to  weight  and  speed  desirable.  Stamp, 
1500-2. 

Damage  to  roads  by.  Dryland,  10215. 

Comparison  with  damage  by  buses,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  4938-9. 

not  necessarily  Greater  than  damage  by  other 
kinds  of  traffic,  Tiirner,  5766-62,  5917-8, 
6006-7. 

Damage  to  roads  and  property  by,  Postlethwaite, 
M.  38/38,  10518-28,  10636-7,  10662-5. 

Diversion  from  centre  of  towns,  would  be  approved. 
Smith,  3067-9. 

Drivers  : 

Hours  : 

Excessive  and  limitation  advocated,  Stancer, 
M.  34/8,  9138-40. 

Owner  drivers,  difficulty  of  dealing  with, 
Stancer,  9138-40. 

issue  of  Regulations  by  Minister  advocated, 
M.  24/16,  7176-8. 

Legal  weights  of  loads,  exceeding  of.  Dryland, 
10021-6,  10215  ; Millington,  10207- 10. 

Length,  width  or  axle  weight,  increase  in  limits, 
objection  to,  I.M.O.E.,  M.  40/54 ; Wilkinson, 
11290;  HadjfieM,  11247-50,  11258-62. 

Lighting,  see  that  title. 

Mirrors,  fixing  of,  of  adecjuate  size  and  not 
obstructed  by  load,  etc.,  importance  of,  Hobson, 
M.  36/7,  9604-6. 

Power  to  prohibit  use  of  certain  roads  for  certain 
weights,  proposal,  Hobson,  M.  36/22,  9614-22, 
9636,  9661,  9718-39,  9756-9,  9773-81,  9798-804. 
Speed  limit,  see  that  title. 

Trailers,  see  that  title. 

Weighing,  see  that  title. 

Lower  Thames  tunnel  scheme,  Mayhury,  847. 

Mechanically  propelled  road  vehicles,  censuses  of, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/24,  25. 

Metropolitan  Electric  T ram  ways,  M.  15,  App.  V (p.  327). 
Morden  tube  : 

Assistance  under  Trade  Eacilities  Act,  Mayhury, 

. 766-7. 

Feeding  of,  by  buses  and  success  of,  Mayhury,  564, 
630-3. 

Motor  Car  Act,  1903  : 

Administration  in  Scotland,  satisfactory  on  the 
whole.  Smith,  M.  11/8. 

Offences,  deahng  with,  by  Sheriff  in  Scotland  and 
continuance  desired.  Smith,  M.  11/8,  3001-6, 
3184-5,  3187-91. 

Motor  coaches  and  long  distance  buses  ; 

see  also  PubKc  Service  Vehicles. 

Access  to  central  and  shopping  areas  desirable, 
Shrapnell- Smith,  M.  16/12,  4760. 

Competition  with  local  services  : 

Objection  to,  Howley,  M.  17/16,  5155-63. 
Prevention  difficulty  and  suggestion  re,  Howley, 
5193-9,  5391-2. 

proposed  Prevention  of,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M. 
16/14,  4831-3. 

Competition  with  railways,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/39 ; 
Stamp,  1064-8. 

Contract  carriages,  no  road  licence  required, 
Jerman,  10976-7. 

Control  of  services,  under  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/3  ; Piggott,  12. 
adequate  Control  advocated,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/20, 
3667-62. 


Motor  coaches  and  long  distance  buses — continued. 
Duplication  of  bus  traffic  in  towns  owing  to 
I.itf.C.H.,  M.  40/46;  Hod/teZd,  11230-2.  ’ 

in  Fleets,  mterspaoing,  proposal,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/44  • 
Dent,  9997-9.  ’ 

Limitation  of  length  and  breadth  desirable,  Howe 
9094-7. 

Mechanical  construction  and  safety  of,  control  by 
Minister  of  Transport  advocated,  Russell,  M 12/4 
3262-3.  ■ ' ’ 

Municipalities  should  have  powers  to  direct  route 
and  stopping  places  within  boundaries,  Oliver 
M.  39/21,  10758-64,  10789,  10794-802,  10860.  ’ 
with  Pneumatic  tyres  and  proper  brakes,  speed 
limits  should  be  same  as  for  private  oarj  but 
certain  line  necessary  as  to  size,  Shrapnell-Smith 
M.  16/12,  4760-7,  4904-7. 

Speed  limit,  see  that  title. 

should  be  Taken  over  by  railways,  Walkden 
2265-6,  2322. 

Stopping  places  and  parking  places  : 

Control  by  Minister  of  Transport  advocated, 

Russell,  M.  12/4,  3265-7. 

Control  by  local  authorities  advocated  and 

example  of  Blackpool,  Russell,  3398,  3469. 

Motor  cycles  ; 

Driving  licences,  see  that  title. 

Insurance,  see  that  title. 

Pillion  riding,  accidents  from.  Chapman,  M.  31/11 
8636-8. 

Regulation  and  control,  law,  Min.  of  Trans 

M.  1/54. 

Motor  drivers  : 

Commercial  vehicles  : 

Age,  21  should  be  minimum.  Cliff,  M.  24/41. 
Hours  : 

48-hour  week.  Turner,  5870-1,  5876,  5930. 

Arrangement  of,  and  no  hardship  in  connection 
with,  Beharrell,  6582. 

Excessively  long,  oases  of,  Moore,  8872-9. 

48-hour  week,  impossibility  of,  in  some  case.?, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  4750-3,  4896-7. 

Issue  of  regulations  by  Minister,  proposal. 
Cliff,  M.  24/16,  40,  7243,  7337-9. 

Limit  on  length  of  continuous  spells  of  duty, 
suggestion  received,  and  attitude  of  Ministry 
re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/13  ; Piggott,  178-82, 
186-8. 

Limitation  not  considered  necessary,  accidents 
not  believed  to  be  due  to  excessive  hours, 
Mayhury,  794-7. 

Regulations  advocated  with  provision  for 
special  trades,  Coombe,  M.  21/6,  6399-403, 
6447-52,  6467-8,  6487-97. 

Restriction  by  legislation,  suggestion,  Moore, 
Wilson,  M.  32/10,  8872-9. 

Spread-over,  limitation  to  ten  hours  desirable. 
Cliff,  7337. 

Employee,  payment  by  the  trip,  effect,  on 
hours,  Bromley,  1930. 

Hours  : 

Difficulty  of  obtaining  details  but  believed  to  be 
long  in  some  cases.  Cramp,  1860. 

Employees,  legislative  restriction  advocated, 
Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Piremen,  M.  6/16  ; Bromley,  1928;36,  1938-9, 
2017-8,  2086,  2124-9. 

Restriction  should  apjrly  to  private  owners, 
Walkden,  2242-3,  2302-3. 

Labour  cjuestions  should  be  dealt  with  by  same 
, machinery  as  for  railways.  Railway,  Clerks’’  Ass., 
M.  7/43  ; Walkden,  2241-2. 

Licences,  see  Driving  licences. 

Public  Service  vehicles  : 

Accommodation  for,  tendency  to  restrict,  in  new 

buses.  Cliff,  M.  24/14,  7173. 

Hours  : 

Control,  not  considered  necessary,  accidents 
not  believed  to  be  due  to  excessive  hours, 
Mayhury,  794-7. 

Excessively  long,  oases  of,  Moore,  Wilson, 
M.  32/10,  8879-81. 
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Motor  drivers — continued. 

Public  service  vehicles — continued. 

Hours — continued. 

Issue  of  regulations  by  Minister  advocated. 
Cliff,  M.  24/16,  7176-8. 

Licensing  by  Local  Authorities  should  continue, 
Postlethwaite,  M.  38/7,  10574-6. 

Limitation  desirablej  Elgin,  9538-42. 
very  Long  distances  by  one  driver  without 
adequate  rest  period  undesirable  and 
relief  system  might  be  possible,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  4898-901,  4933-6. 

National  limitation  desirable  rather  than 
limitation  by  local  authorities,  C.C.A., 
Scotland,  9365-9. 

Restriction  by  legislation,  suggestion,  Moore, 
Wilson,  M.  32/10,  8872-81. 

Licences,  see  under  Driver’s  Licences. 

Protective  equipment  advocated.  Cliff,  M.  24/14, 
7168,  7342-7. 

Working  regularly  for  employers,  improvement. 
Cramp,  1861-5. 

Motor  hackneys,  reduction  in  number  of,  as  result  of 
heavy  taxation,  Howley,  M.  17/10.  5129-33. 

Motor  industry  ; 

Development  in  England  and  in  America,  com- 
parison, Beharrell,  6724,  6750-3. 

Emplojrment  and  production  statistics,  Beharrell, 
M.  22/4,  6536-44,  6640-2,  6785-8,  App.  A. 
Export  trade,  Beharrell,  M.  22/6,  6560-4,  6642-8, 
American  competition  and  reasons  for.  Hacking, 
M.  22/3,  6846-62,  7005-6,  7013-6,  7078-9. 
Foreign  competition,  possibility  of  meeting, 
Beharrell,  6779-83. 

Foreign  firms  in  England,  Beharrell,  6652-4. 
Importance  of  being  able  to  compete  in  neutral 
markets  with  other  coirntries,  especially  America, 
and  handicaps  on.  Hacking,  M.  22/2,  6846, 

7005-16,  7026-41,  7074-9. 

Importance  of,  to  the  country.  Hacking,  6986-92. 
Importance  and  value  of,  and  position,  Beharrell, 
M.  22/3-7,  6533-49,  6640-56. 

Limit  to  production  and  user  of  private  cars, 
question  of.  Hacking,  6946-51. 

McKemia  duties,  increased  output  of  cars  by 
English  manufacturers  since,  Beharrell,  6656-6, 
6703-6. 

New  vehicles,  output  in  1928,  and  proportion  of 
exports.  Hacking,  M.  23/1,  6844-5,  6930-40, 

7022-4. 

Set-back  in  1928  due  to  petrol  tax,  Beharrell, 
6637,  6561-3,  6651,  6680-3,  6796-9,  6827-32. 
Wages,  Hacking,  6948-9. 

Motor  omnibuses  : 

See  also  Public  Service  Vehicles. 

Absorption  of  small  operators  by  large  companies, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/23. 

Capacity  and  comparison  with  tramcars,  Howley, 
6611-5. 

Charges,  no  restrictions  on,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/38. 
Competition  with  tramways,  see  under  Tramways. 
Congestion  of  traffic  caused  by,  but  less  where 
trams,  Oliver,  10875-9. 

Control  by  Minister  of  Transport  in  London  Traffic 
area,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/70-5, 

Co-ordination  of  tramway  and  omnibus  services. 

advocated.  Cliff,  M.  24/20,  7185-9,  7197. 
Co-ordination  of  services  with  railways  : 

Desirability,  Oliver,  10753,  10831-6,  10874  ; 

Jerman,  10969-71. 

Newcastle,  Oliver,  10833-6,  10893-4. 
Co-ordination  of  tram  services,  railways,  and, 
desirability,  Oliver,  M.  39/19,  10753-7. 
Development  of  services,  public  benefit  of.  Cliff, 
M.  24A9,  7195-6. 

Doorways,  improvement,  draft  Order  for,  N7impweM- 
Smith,  4919. 

Drivers,  see  Public  Service  Vehicles  under  Motor 
drivers. 

Intention  to  stop,  mechanical  device  for  indication 
of,  advocated,  Jerman,  M.  39a/17,  10963. 


Motor  omnibuses — continued. 

Licences  : 

should  not  be  Saleable,  Cliff,  M.  24/30,  7234. 
should  not  be  Saleable  and  transferable,  Chamber- 
lain, M.  13/23,  3676-87. 

Saleable  and  transferable,  prohibition  in  Northern 
Ireland,  Chamberlain,  3683-7,  3979-94. 

Licensing,  see  that  title. 

Local  Authorities,  powers  to  nm,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/59-63, 

London  : 

Restricted  streets,  apportionment  between  Lon- 
don General  and  independent  buses,  Maybury, 
583-5. 

Fares,  increases  in  some  cases  of  fares  reduced 
below  economic  rates,  but  not  of  normal  fares, 
Maybury,  777-9. 

Increase  in  numbers,  from  1922,  and  consequent 
traffic  problem,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/3  ; 
Maybury,  501-3. 

Private  companies,  amalgamations  and  question 
of  effect  on  fares,  Maybury,  693-710. 

Records  and  returns.  Sec.  of  London  Traffic  Act, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/24, 

Restricted  streets  : 

Extension  of  powers  to  whole  London  traffic 
area  : 

Desired,  Maybury,  786. 

Suggestion  by  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee,  M.  3/23. 

Powers  and  procedure  under  Sec.  7 of  London 
Traffic  Act  and  working  of,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  3/17-22  ; Maybury,  541-3,  547-52. 
Relaxations,  power  of,  and  workmg  of,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  3/20  ; Maybury,  581. 

Long  distance,  see  Motor  coaches  and  long  distance 
buses. 

Mrmicipal,  see  uiider  Mrmicipal  Services. 

Operating  cost  per  mile  compared  with  tramcars, 
Spencer,  M.  16/29,  4532-5,  4674-7. 

Provincial : 

Benefit  to  public,  Howley,  M.  17/4,  5104-5. 

Classes  of  services,  Howley,  M.17A9-33,  5171-208. 
Commencement  in  1912  and  subsecjuent  develop- 
ment, Howley,  M.  17/3,  4,  5103. 

Fares,  control  of,  would  not  be  objected  to  with 
protection  from  competition,  Howley,  M.  17/29, 
5209-15,  6246-54. 

National  Machinery  on  lines  of  Joint  Industrial 
Cormcil  advocated,  but  refusal  of  companies, 
Cliff,  M.  24/29,  7229-32. 
non-Paying  routes,  Howley,  M.  17/23,  5188. 
Published  time  tables  advocated  for  regular 
services  imless  frecjuency  mider  10  minutes, 
Howley,  M.  17/18,  5167-73. 

Regular  services,  competition  from  iri’egular  bus 
services,  and  protection  advocated,  Howley, 
M.  17/21,  22,  44,  45;  5174-90,  6263-5, 

5350-4,  5536-62,  6664-89,  5628-33,  5637-9. 
Routes,  prescribing  of,  by  local  authorities, 
objection  to,  Howley,  M.  17/40,  51,  5256-61, 
6288-90. 

Saturation  question,  Howley,  5507-8. 

Size  of  bus,  Howley,  6381-2. 

Time-tables,  control  by  local  authorities,  objec- 
tion to,  Howley,  M.  17/41,  52, 64,  .52.59-60,  5291. 
Wages  and  conditions  of  service,  need  for  proper 
standard  of,  and  question  of  method  of  ensur- 
ing, Howley,  M.  17/45,  5636-8. 

Worlmien’s  services,  Howley,  6509-10. 

Railway  bus  services,  little  scope  for,  Howley, 
M.  17/67,  5309. 

Regulation  and  control,  present  law  and  propo.«als 
of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  1/55-96,  M.  2/3.  . „ , , 

Regulations  of  services,  Scotland,  C.  C.  A.  Scotland, 
9236-41,  9244-51. 

Retiuns,  companies  should  make,  in  similar 
manner  as  tramway  undertakings.  Cliff,  M.  24/31. 
Sanitary  conveniences  with  direct  outlet,  pro- 
hibition advocated.  North  Yorkshire  and  South 
Durham  Regional  Advisory  Committee,  M.  28/37. 
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Motor  omnibuses — continued. 

Saturation  point,  no  evidence  of,  Beharrell,  6818-9. 
Saturation  point  not  reached.  Hacking,  6942. 

Size,  restrictions,  Howley,  5513-6. 

Speed  limit,  see  that  title. 

Standing  passengers  : 

Definite  limit  advocated.  Cliff,  M.  24/29,  7232-3. 
more  Elasticity  advocated,  Shrapnell-Smith, 
M.  16A4,  4827-8,  4918-9,  5049-50. 

Taxation,  Beharrell,  6605-10,  App.  D. 

Taxation,  burden  of,  and  comparison  with  expendi- 
ture by  railways  in  maintenance  of  way  and 
works,  Howley,  M.  17/11,  6134-9,  5384-7. 

Tyres,  Beharrell,  6607. 

Unlicensed  : 

Running  of,  penalties,  C.  G.  A.  Scotland,  9244-54. 
in  Scotland,  C.  C.  A.  Scotland,  9460-1. 

Width,  limitation  desirable,  Elgin,  9536. 
Worlonen’s  fares,  obhgation,  power  to  impose, 
advocated,  A.M.  C.,  M.  39/23. 

Motor  registration,  Registration  books,  abolition 
advocated,  or  if  retained  should  be  marked  as 
not  being  document  of  title,  O’Qorman,  4363-4, 
4369-73. 


Motor  Roads  : 

Desirability,  Cramp,  1688,  1760. 

Encouragement  advocated,  Russell,  M.  12/1,  3225- 
31,  3408-32,  3496,  3499-502. 

Objection  to,  Cooke,  M.  10/33. 

Privately-owned  system,  no  economic  or  public 
advantage  to  be  derived,  Shrapnell-Smith, 

M.  14/15,  4860. 

Motor  taxation  : 

Adjustment  for  old  cars,  question  of.  Hacking, 
7060-2. 

Agreement  re,  in  1909,  Hacking,  6952-5,  6994-6. 

Basis,  variation  according  to  type  of  vehicle.  Smith, 

M.  11/5. 

Burden  of,  Cooke,  2841,  2849,  2870-82  ; Beharrell, 
M.  22/19,  6604-10,  6689-96,  6792,  6820.  App.  D. 
Commercial  vehicles,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/14, 
4814-8,  6017-29. 

Burden  of,  and  comparison  with  other  countries, 
and  need  for  relief.  Turner,  M.  18/6,  7, 
5749-64,  6976-81,  6021-4. 

Petrol  tax,  abolition  advocated.  Turner,  6022-4. 
on  Unladen  weight,  Piggott,  287-9  ; Shrapnell- 
Smith,  5018-25. 

Unladen  weight,  steepness  of  step  between  2 tons 
and  3 tons,  criticism.  Hacking,  6966-74. 
Contribution  in  proportion  to  amount  of  road  use, 
proposal,  Cooke,  M.  10/34,  2957-64. 
Disadvantages  of  present  system.  Smith,  M.  11/5, 
2988. 

Direct  yield  per  mile  of  highway  derived  from,  and 
comparison  with  cost  of  roads,  Shrapnell-Smith, 
4800-12,  4882-8,  4926-32,  4973-88,  5003-15, 

5047-8,  6082-94.  App.  (p.  357). 

Drivers  licences,  munber  of,  and  of  motor  vehicles 
and  gross  receipts,  1921-1927,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  1/20. 

Fuel  tax  advocated  in  place  of  present  system. 
Smith,  M.11/5,  2989-93,  3077-82,  3090-102, 

3114,  3166. 

Handicap  to  motor  industry,  extent  of,  O'Oorman, 
4248-52. 

Heavy  vehicles  with  pneumatic  tyres,  reduction, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/23. 

Horse  power  tax  : 

Effect  on  home  trade.  Hacking,  6863-5,  6879-80. 
Injurious  effect  on  motor  industry,  Smith,  3157-9  ; 
Beharrell,  6824-6  ; Hacking,  M.23/3,  6849-62, 
6917-29,  6956-74,  7013-8,  7026-9,  7037-44, 

7055-9. 

Objection  to,  Cooke,  M.  10/34,  2669. 

Rebate  on  old  oars,  proposal  re.  Smith,  3169-64. 
Reduction  or  abolition  advocated  and  question  of 
effect  on  motor  industry.  Hacking,  6866-78. 


Motor  taxation — continued. 

Horse  power  tax — continued. 

. by  means  of  Income  tax,  proposal  not  agreed  with. 
Smith,  3116-8. 

Increase  would  be  unfair,  Russell,  3511. 
International  comparison,  Beharrell,  M.  22/19, 
6611-2,  6821-3.  App.  B. 

Limitation  to  minimum  figure  necessary  to  defray 
increased  cost  incurred  in  adapting  road  system 
to  needs  of  modern  road  transport,  advocated, 
Beharrell,  M.  22/20,  6614-6,  6731-8. 

Motor  omnibuses,  see  that  title. 

Motorists  should  pay  fair  share  of  cost  of  road  only. 
Cliff,  7159-60,  7402. 

Petrol  tax  : 

Emphasis  on,  objections  to.  Hacking,  6975-7. 
instead  of  Horse-power  tax  advocated,  with 
small  tax  for  registration,  Cooke,  M.  10/34, 
2670-81. 

Increase,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/23. 

Protection  to  railways  owing  to  disadvantage  to 
competitors,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/11,  4742-6. 
Only,  evasion  can  be  prevented,  Cooke,  2673-81. 
Pneumatic  tyres,  remission  for,  should  not  be  at 
expense  of  other  vehicles,  Coomhe,  M.  21/5, 
6371-5. 

all  Proceeds  should  be  used  for  road  purposes, 
Coomhe,  M.  21/5,  6369-70. 

Remissions  for  special  devices  such  as  pneumatic 
tyres  should  be  increased,  Stanley,  M.  9/7. 
Statistics,  and  comparison  with  road  costs, 
Beharrell,  M.  22/10, 11,  6566-64,  6684-5,  6707-16, 
App.B. 

Uneven  incidence  in  comiection  with  tax  on  old 
cars  and  proper  grading  advocated,  Stanley, 

M.  9/8. 

Yield  from,  and  comparison  with  excess  cost  of 
maintenance  of  road  over  1910,  Howley,  IK.  17/9, 
5118-23,  5609-11. 

Motor  traffic,  increase  since  1913,  Cooke,  M.  10/2, 
2503-4. 

Motor  transport,  differentiation  for  taxation  from 
other  road  transport,  and  reduction  and  eventual 
abolition  advocated,  Stanley,  M.  9/6. 

Motor  vehicles  : 

Classification  of  : 

Declaration  by  manufacturers,  suggested,  C.  C.  A. 

M.  37,  App.  VI. 

Variation  of  maximum  weight.  Parliamentary 
authority  should  be  required,  A.M.  C., 
M.  39/22. 

Weights,  alteration,  serious  consideration  and 
consultation  of  various  authorities  advocated 
before,  Hobson,  M.  36/5,  9601-2. 

First-aid  outfit : 

Compulsory  carrying  of,  proposal,  Ass.  Soc.  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen,  M.  6/17. 
Desirability  of  carrying,  Pickard,  7599-604. 
as  Instrument  of  industry,  use  not  merely  for 
luxury,  O’Oorinan,  M.  14/18,  19,  4120-1. 

Leaving  of,  in  dangerous  position,  as  offence, 
suggestion  made,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/10, 
Piggott,  48-60,  276  ; Hobson,  M.  36/10,  9625-6. 
Life  of.  Hacking,  6933-7. 

Lighting,  see  that  title. 

Mirrors,  with  rmrestricted  view  of  overtaking 
traffic,  clause  in  Road  Traffic  Bill  proposed, 
C.C.A.,  M.  37  (App.  VI). 

Number  in  use.  Hacking,  6938. 

Numbers  of,  in  main  classes,  1922-1927,  Min.  of 
Trans.  M.  1/22. 

Offence  to  mterfere  or  tamper  with,  proposal  re, 
Russell,  3302-3. 

Parking,  see  that  title. 

Private  cars,  inspection  question.  Cliff,  7391-3. 
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Motor  vehicles — continued. 

Prohibition  of  private  cars  from  within  radius  of 
centre  of  cities  : 

Objection  to  proposal,  O' Qorman,  4196-6,  4253-7  ; 

Cooke,  2642,  2885-7  ; Smith,  3059. 

Proposal,  4ss.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
Firemen,  M.  6/9,  10, 11 ; Bromley,  1923-4, 
1940-6,  2051-6,  2071-2,  2096-100,  2144. 
Regulation  and  control  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/39- 
96. 

Present  law  and  proposals  in  draft  Road  TrafBe 
Bill,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/44-53,  M.  8/7, 
Piggott,  14-20,  138,  190. 

Speed  limits,  see  that  title. 

Stationary,  see  that  title. 

Unauthorised  use  of,  as  definite  offence,  proposal, 
Cooke,  M.  10/22,  2603-6. 

Use  and  Construction  Order,  1904,  and  amending 
orders,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/46. 

Wind-screen  wipers,  reflecting  mirrors,  first-aid  and 
fire  appliances,  extension  of  practice  of  carrying, 
advocated,  Pickard,  M.  25/17,  7609-11. 

Motor  vehicles  and  trailers,  taking  hold  or  clamber- 
ing on  to,  prohibition  advocated,  A.M.  C., 

M.  39/22. 

Motoring  offences : 

Fines  should  be  paid  into  Road  Fund  and  be 
expended  upon  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  bridges,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/15, 
4859. 

Technical  offences,  recommendation  re,  Stanley, 

M.  9/13. 

Municipal  boroughs,  with  Tramway  and  omnibus 
services,  numbers,  Oliver,  M.  39/1. 

Municipal  services  (tramways,  motor  omnibuses  and 
trackless  trolleys): 

Capital  invested  in,  particulars  re,  Chamberlain, 
M.  13/2,  3525-9,  3763-76. 

Competition,  claim  to  fullest  protection  against, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/9-13,  3562-75,  3600-6, 

3730-40,  3812-5,  3853-63,  3889-90. 
should  Contimie  mrder  local  authorities  with 
nationalisation  or  be  handed  over  if  desired. 
Railway  Clerks’  ^ss.,  M.  7/40,  41;  Walkden, 
2260-2,  2329. 

Efficiency  of,  Chamberlain,  3793-6. 

Electricity  and  coal  consumption,  Chamberlain, 
M.  13/5,  3575-7. 

Extension,  proposal.  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men,  M.  5/14;  Cramp,  1692-4,  1761-4. 
net  Income,  and  use  of,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/4, 
3535-8. 

Number  of  authorities  operating,  Chamberlain, 
3761-2. 

Omnibuses  : 

Income  from,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/4. 

Power  to  extend  services,  by  Order  of  Minister, 
instead  of  by  promotion  of  Bill,  proposal. 
Cliff,  M.  24/22,  7201-4. 

Powers  to  Minister  to  sanction,  by  Order, 
advocated,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/8,  3554-8, 

3968-74. 

Procedure  for  sanction  to  run,  difficulties, 
and  expenses  and  simplification  advocated, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/7,  8,  3545-58,  3808-11, 
3857-63,  3888-94,  3947-74,  3997-4009. 

Ojreratioir  under  Local  Acts  or  Provisional  Orders, 
niunber  of,  and  cost  of  obtaining,  Chamberlain, 
M.  13/6,  3544. 

Passengers  carried  by  each,  numbers,  and  com- 
parison with  railways,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/5, 
3542-3. 

Profit,  Chamberlain,  3794. 

Protection  of,  clauses  in  Railway  (Road  Transport) 
Bills,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/10,  3662-5. 


Municipal  services  (tramways,  motor  omnibuses  and 

trackless  trolleys) — co^uinued. 

Protection  against  omnibus  competition,  measures 
for,  by  North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham 
Regional  Advisory  Committee,  M.  28/28;  Hopkins, 
Riches,  Scott,  7989,  8012,  8089,  8184-5. 

Protection,  justification  for,  Hopkins,  4: ; Scott, 
8192-6. 

Refusal  to  allow  service  without  alteration  of 
roads  and  cases  of  Cardiff,  Huddersfield  and 
Birmingham,  Chamberlain,  3619-34,  3830-7. 

Statutory  conditions,  and  comparison  with  private 
operators,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/15,  3611-34. 

Street  or  road  improvements  by  tramways  authori- 
ties and  for  trackless  trolleys,  capital  cost, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/4. 

Sum  received  from  rates,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/5, 
3639-41,  3765. 

Trackless  trolleys,  see  that  title. 

Tramways,  see  that  title. 

Municipal  Tramways  and  Transport  Association  (In- 
corporated), composition,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/1. 

National  Regulating  Authority,  setting  uj]  of  legislation 
would  be  necessary,  Piggott,  166. 

National  Road  Transport  Commissioners,  scheme  for, 
Cliff,  M.  24/7-8,  7100-12,  7254-9,  7381-4. 

National  Road  Transport  Employers’  Federation  : 

Membership  and  representative  natm-e  of.  Turner, 
M.  18/1,  5678-84,  6964-9. 

National  Safety  First  Association  : 

Initiation  of,  Pickard,  7516. 

Local  Councils,  Pickard,  7512-5. 

Results  of  work,  Pickard,  7432-5,  7446-8. 

Scope  of,  Pickard,  M.  25/1,  7425. 

Voluntary  organisation  and  greater  official  support 
desired,  Pickard,  M.  25/20,  7515,  7553-6. 

National  Traction  Engine  Owners  and  Users’  Associa- 
tion : 

Formation,  object  and  membership,  Allen,  M.  19, 
6087-8. 

National  Union  of  Railwaymen  : 

Particulars  re,  M.  5/1-3. 

Nationalisation  of  transport  services  : 

see  also  under  Railways  atid  Road  TransjJort. 

Advocated  as  eliminating  waste  and  to  advantage 
of  the  public.  Cliff,  M.  24/2,  7086-90,  7297-312. 
7317-36,  7362-6. 

Position  of  men  under.  Cliff,  7362-72. 

North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham  Regional  Ad- 
visory Committee  : 

Area,  description  of,  Scott,  M.  28/4-11,  7933-8  ; 
Hopkins,  8120-4  ; Riches,  8169. 

Difficulties  met  with  in  course  of  working, 
M.  28/32-9;  Scott,  Hopkitw,  Riches,  8018-68. 

Executive  powers,  Hopkins,  8093-4,  8101-3. 

Expenditme,  M.  28/31;  Scott,  Riches,  8016-7. 

Formation  of,  and  authorities  constituting, 
M.  28/18-26 ; Scott,  Hopkins,  Riches,  7959-80. 

Licensing  position  iDrior  to  formation  of  , M.  28/12-17; 
Scott,  Hopkins,  Riches,  7939-58. 

main  Lines  of  action  and  re.sults,  M.  28/28-30 ; 
Scott,  Hopkins,  Riches,  7983-8015,  8116-9,  8144- 
51. 

Police  and  Parliamentary  Sub-Committees, 
M.  28/27;  Scott,  7981-3. 

Relations  with  Newcastle  area  regional  committee 
if  formed,  Hopkins,  Riches,  8125-6. 
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Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  Traction  Act,  1928, 

Ohaw.berlam,  M.  13/10,  3570-4,  3731  ; Spencer, 

M.  16/21. 

Parking  places  : 

more  Adequate  provision,  need  for.  O’  Gorman, 
4197-9. 

in  Centre  of  towns  desirable.  Smith,  3067-60. 

Charge  for  : 

not  Legal  except  in  places  other  than  public 
highway,  Maybury,  589-91. 
by  Local  authorities,  objected  to  if  parking  places 
m public  streets.  Smith,  3009,  3125-7. 

Increase  of  facilities  in  all  towns  advocated, 
Cooke,  2725. 

Lighting  of  cars,  insistence  on,  in  all  oases  should 
not  be  necessary,  Howe,  M.  33/12,  9059. 

London  : 

Busmess  houses,  blocks  of  flats,  etc.,  compulsory 
provision  of  parking  places,  power  advocated, 
Maybury,  612-7,  852-4. 
increasing  Diffioulty,  Maybury,  612. 

Official,  Smith,  3108-9. 

Regulations,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/26  ; Maybury, 
688. 

Powers  to  County  Coruicils  to  provide,  desirable, 
G.O.A.,  M.  37/40,  41 ; Dent,  9991-6,  10368. 
Provision  by  local  authorities  : 

would  be  Convenience,  Smith,  3112-3. 

Power  to  compel  use  of,  and  charge  for,  would 
be  approved.  Dent,  10369-71. 

Rural  District  Councils  : 

Application  for  Special  Order  should  not  be 
necessary,  Hobson,  M.  36/17,  9641-3. 

Charge  for  use  of,  m one  case,  Imown  of,  Hobson, 
9644. 

Provisions  contained  in  Public  Health  Act,  1926, 
Piggott,  94. 

Public  highways,  use  as,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/40, 
not  in  Public  street,  charge  for,  ajaproved.  Smith, 
3009. 

Publicly  controlled  place,  Herne  Bay,  Chapman, 
8736-8. 

Regulations,  distinction  between  class  of  vehicles 
and  different  times  of  day  and  days  of  the  week 
advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/13, 

Restrictions,  examples  of,  O’Oorman,  4197-9. 

Road  transport  facilities  as  compared  with  railways, 
Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/40  ; Stamp,  1055-8. 
under  St.  James’s  Square,  former  scheme  for, 
O’Oorman,  4197. 

Scotland  : 

Power  to  local  authorities  to  set  up  at  present. 
Smith,  3173-4. 

Power  to  local  authorities  to  set  up,  on  streets  or 
highways  desired.  Smith,  M.  ll/9„  3007-10, 
3067-8. 

in  Towns,  hhidrance  to  other  users  of  roads.  Smith, 
3111. 

Undergromid  : 

Desirabihty  of,  in  certam  areas,  O’ Gorman, 
4322-3. 

Proposals  and  details  of  Leicester  Square  scheme, 
Cooke,  M.  10/13,  2556-62,  2709-11,  2769-81. 
Provision  by  local  authorities  advocated  and 
charge  for  use  of,  would  not  be  objected  to, 
O’Oorman,  4324-6. 

LT.S.A.,  Maybury,  855. 

Urban  districts,  compulsory  provision,  proposal, 
C.C.A.,  M.  37/42. 

Use  of  highway  for,  not  recognised  by  London  and 
Home  Comities  Advisory  Committee,  Maybury, 
588,  864. 

Pedestrians  : 

Compulsory  use  of,  or  advice  to  use,  footpaths,  where 
existing  projiosed,  but  need  for  improvement  of, 
Elgin,  9609-14,  9624-6. 

Crossing  of  roads  : 

Carelessness  in,  Tripp,  8616-8. 

Code  proposed  for  indication  of  intention, 
O’Oorman,  4336-51,  4355-62. 


Pedestrians — continued. 

Crossing  of  roads — continued. 

Defined  crossing  places  : 

Cai’diff  experience,  Wilson,  8893-6. 

Desirable,  Elgin,  9531-3,  9584. 

Extension  advocated,  Moore,  Wilson,  M 32/14 
8890-6. 

Paris  system,  Howe,  9069,  9108-11. 

Facing  traffic  and  putting  eye  on  motorist, 
safety  from,  Tripp,  8511-3,  8519. 

“ Please  cross  here  ” notices,  but  placing  of, 
where  no  constable,  valueless,  Tripp,  8514-5. 
Restriction  from,  at  certain  jilaces,  in  America, 
Dixon,  8414-6. 

Restriction  from,  public  would  not  allow  such 
legislation,  Tripp,  8509-10. 

Safety,  means  of,  Tripp,  8520-6. 

Safety  zones  for  pedestrians,  question  of,  Dixon 
8387-91,  8399. 

Signalling  of  intention  : 

Proposal  not  agreed  with,  Pickard,  7622-32  ; 

Tripp,  8524-5  ; Chapman,  8822-37. 
Question  of,  Dixon,  8386,  8388  ; Elgin,  9585-9. 
Two  groups,  keeping  to  left  of  crossing,  desir- 
ability, O’Oorman,  M.  14/36,  37,  4144,  4276. 
Education  of,  measm-es  re,  and  desirability  of. 
Smith,  3209-11. 

Education  and  jjropaganda  preferable  to  regu- 
lations for,  Dixon,  8372-3. 

Posters  for,  Kent,  Chapman,  8657,  8807-9. 
Regulation  of,  in  urban  areas  advocated,  Howe, 
M.  33/10,  9069,  9108-11. 

Rights  of,  as  regards  use  of  roads,  Dixon,  8381-5  ; 

Elgin,  9528-35. 

Rule  of  the  pavement  : 

Left  : 

Advocated,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/13,  8861-3  ; 

Elgin,  9515-6  ; Hobson,  M.  36/38. 
Desirability  and  jrroposal  for  encouraging, 
O’Oorman,  M.  14/37,  4206,  4359. 

Efforts  made  to  induce,  and  failure  owing  to 
lack  of  compulsion,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/13, 
8855-6,  8971-2. 

Question  of,  and  improvement  of  footpaths 
desirable.  Chapman,  8667-9. 

Reversal,  might  be  desirable.  Smith,  3208. 

Shop  gazers  and  bus  queues,  limitation  and 
localization,  proposal,  O’Gorman,  4192-4,  4273-6, 
4314. 

Signalling  of  intention  by,  need  for,  O’Gorman, 
4191,  4335-51,  4355-62. 

Subways  for,  use  might  be  encom’aged  by  propa- 
ganda, Pickard,  7573-5. 

Walking  so  as  to  face  traffic  should  be  encouraged, 
Pickard,  M.  25/10,  7467-74  ; Chapman,  8813-6. 
Walking  on  right  of  road  whei'o  no  footpath, 
advocated,  Moore,  Wilson,  8865-60  ; Elgin, 
9515-6,  9679-83,  9691. 

Permanent  obstructions,  Cooke,  2598-14. 

Petrol  : 

Cost  in  England  and  America,  Hacking,  7016-6, 
7047-9. 

Duty,  see  under  Motor  taxation. 

Pumps  : 

Colour,  should  be  considered  when  control  of 
advertisements  instituted,  Hobson,  9711. 
Position  of,  recommendation,  Hobson,  M.  36/38, 
9708-10,  9749. 

Ugly,  difficulties  in  connection  with,  and  question 
of  remedy,  O’Gorman,  4379-85. 

Petrol-driven  rail  vehicles,  experiments  taking  place. 
Stamp,  1543-4. 

Pillar  boxes,  position  of,  Cooke,  M.  10/14,  2563. 

Police  : 

Directions,  neglect  or  refusal  to  follow.  Sec.  8 of 
London  Traffic  Act,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/25. 
Functions  of,  Tripp,  M.  30/1-3,  8419-28. 

Traffic  control  by,  see  under  Road  traffic. 
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Prosecutions,  warning  of,  comments  on  clause  of  draft 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  A.M.C.,  M.  39/22. 

Public,  need  for  education  of.  Chapman,  8657-8,  8810. 

Public  Health  Act  : 

Inclusion  of  provisions  re  traffic  regulations,  etc.,  in, 
undesirable  and  codifioation  of  statutes  needed, 
Hohson,  M.  36/11,  17,  9627-8,  9641. 

Provisions  re  traffic,  not  objected  to  in  practice. 
Dent,  10372-4. 

Public  safety,  conditions  on  railways  as  compared  with 
roads.  Cramp,  1688,  1751-60,  1779-807. 

Public  Service  Vehicles  : 

Certificates  of  fitness,  proposals  in  draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/17  ; Piggott, 
328,  365,  406-7,  414-9,  424-6. 

Agreed  with,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/25,  3689-93. 
not  Objected  to,  but  should  apply  to  vehicles 
designed  to  carry  more  than  six  passengers, 
Howley,  M.  17/49,  76,  5272-4. 

Certifying  officers  and  examiners  (Clause  71), 
qualifications  advocated,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/25. 
Classification,  Sec.  50  of  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
approved,  Hobson,  M.  36/24,  9666. 

Competition,  unregulated,  disadvantage  of, 
Postlethwaite,  M.  38/25,  10486-9. 

Conductors  : 

should  be  Compulsory  on  vehicles  carrying  more 
than  20  passengers,  C.C.A.,  Scotland,  9333-4. 
Licences  : 

Authority  for,  Jerman,  M.  39a/18. 

Disabilities  of,  Howley,  M.  17/39. 

should  not  be  Issued  to,  imder  21,  Cliff, 

M.  24/29, 

Production  on  demand  by  police  constable 
should  be  provided  for,  A.M.  C.,  M.  39/22. 
Proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  2/26. 

Clause  54,  agreed  with,  Chamberlain, 

M.  13/24,  3688. 

Licensing : 

by  Local  authorities  should  continue,  Postleth- 
waite, M.  38/7,  10574-6. 

in  One  area  only,  proposal,  Howley,  M.  17/57, 
74  5299. 

ProposLl,  C.  G.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI  (p.  639). 
Constructional  requirements  : 

Advocated,  Howley,  5119-20,  5634-5. 

Uniform,  proposal,  Howley,  M.  17/48,  81,  5241, 
5269-71. 

Control  of  time  tables  and  timmg  of  services,  by 
North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham  Regional 
Advisory  Committee,  M.  28/28  ; Riches,  8013. 
Co-ordination  'of  services  with  railways,  see  Co- 
ordination of  road  and  rail  transport. 

Definitions  and  classification,  Howley,  M.  17/14-17, 
5142-66,  6520-8. 

Drivers,  see  under  Motor  drivers. 

Examination  of,  before  issue  of  hcence.  Northern 
Ireland,  Chamberlain,  3613-7. 

Examination  of  vehicles  aird  proper  enquiry  in  case 
of  serious  accidents  advocated,  Chamberlain, 
3760. 

Examiners,  proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/18,  Piggott,  328-32,  424-5, 
464-5. 

Express  carriages  : 

see  also  Motor  coaches.  Long  distance  buses. 
Control  by  local  licensing  authorities  desirable 
and  suggestion  re  issue  of  two  types  of  licence, 
Slwapnell-Smith,  M.  16/14,  4829-30. 

Higher  fare  on,  general  principle  of  Clause  agreed 
with,  but  criticism  of  detail,  Spencer,  4517. 
Minimum  fare  should  be  at  least  6d.,  Hobson, 
M.  36/24,  9667-70. 

Minunum  single  fare  of  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  and  minimiun 
leirgth  of  journey  of  20  miles,  suggestion, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  4829. 

Road  service  licence  : 

Condition  re  fares,  proposal,  A.M.  C.  M.  39/23. 
Proposal  re,  C.G.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI. 


Public  Service  Vehicles — continued. 

Express  carriages — continued. 

draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  definition,  criticism  of, 
and  proposed  alteration,  Howley,  M.  17/16, 
6155-63,  5347-9. 

Fair  wages  and  fair  conditions  of  service  advocated, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/21,  3776-7. 

Fares  : 

Control : 

Maximum  should  be  fixed  by  Statute  with 
power  to  vary,  Howley,  M.  17/53-54,  5211-5, 
5246-54,  5400. 

by  Minister  : of  Transport  advocated,  Russell, 

M.  12/4,  3264-5. 

Need  for,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/29. 

Proposal,  Chamberlain,  3781,  3785,  3907. 

Fixing  of,  by  local  licensing  authorities  proposed, 
with  power  to  Area  Commissioner  to  review 
notoriously  unfah'  cases,  Shrapnell-Smith, 
4955-8. 

List  should  be  exliibited  on  every  vehicle, 

A.M.  C.,  M.  39/22. 

with  Inadequate  brakes,  no  power  of  rnsjaection  at 
present,  Piggott,  283. 

Lrspection  : 

present  Authority  for,  Piggott,  381. 

Central  authority  should  have  power  to  certify 
and  pass  types  of  buses,  C.C.  A.,  Scotland, 
M.  35A7,  9255-6. 

Lanarkshire,  working  of.  Walker,  9258-9. 
by  Local  authorities  for  maintenance  in  jaroper 
order,  proposal,  C.C.  A.,  Scotland,  M.  35A8, 
19,  9267-9. 

Inspection  and  supervision  approved,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  4867. 

Lismance,  see  that  title. 

Licensing,  see  that  title. 

Licensing  and  routes,  central  control  in  Northern 
Ireland,  Chamberlain,  3685-99,  3673-4,  3695-712, 
3749-69. 

Local  coartrol  advocated  as  regards  certain  pomts, 
Postlethwaite,  M.  38/22-30,  10482-502,  10586-96. 
through  London,  speed  greater  tlian  formerly, 
Maybury,  838. 

Mirrors,  recommendation,  C.  C.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI 
(p.  639). 

Monopoly,  question  of  effect  on  fares,  Russell, 
3445-54. 

Nrunber,  1927,  Piggott,  312-3. 

Passengers  : 

General  regulations  for  control  of,  proposal, 
Howley,  M.  17/58,  75,  76,  5300,  5453-4. 

Number  allowed  m a carriage,  extent  of  Imiitation, 
Thornhill,  1173-7. 

Penalties  for  jjljdng  for  hue  without  licence, 
increase  proposed,  A.M.  C.,  M.  39/22. 

Plying  for  hire  : 

Clause  50  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  would  meet 
difficulty,  Oliver,  10839-42. 

Difficulties  in  connection  with,  Piggott,  313-5  ; 

Postlethwaite,  M.  38/21,  10478-81. 

Difficulties  in  comrection  with,  and  need  for 
amendment  of  the  law,  Oliver,  M.  39/4,  8, 
10677-97,  10786,  10790-3. 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  provisions  suj)ported, 
Jerman,  10958,  10972-3. 

Regulations,  uniformity  throughout  the  country 
advocated,  Howley,  M.  17/63-5,  72,  75,  5308. 
Road  service  licence  : 

right  of  Appeal  against  grant  of,  suggestion  by 
Associations  representing  Railway  and  Tram- 
way Companies,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/28  ; 
Piggott,  350-7. 

Application  to  motor  coach  services  as  well  as 
omnibuses,  jiroposal  on  behalf  of  railway  and 
tramways  interests  and  question  of,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  2/23  ; Piggott,  344-5. 

Conditions,  proposals,  A.M.  C.,  M.  39/22. 

Control  over  time-tables  would  be  possible, 
Piggott,  371-2. 
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Road  service  licences — continued. 

Omnibus  services  extending  over  moi’e  than  one 
area,  proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/24. 

Proposals  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  2/21-5  ; Piggott,  333-40,  480-1. 
Refusal  of,  if  requirements  of  route  already 
adequately  met,  power  of,  proposal  by  Con- 
vention of  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  etc., 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/22  ; Piggott  342. 
Regulations  of  Minister  to  govern  conditions  of, 
no  necessity  for,  A.M.  C.,  M.  39/22. 
not  to  be  Required  for  vehicles  hired  as  a whole, 
Piggott,  474. 

Suspension,  power  proposed,  A.M.  G.,  M.  39/22. 
Tramway  and  trolley  vehicle  services,  consider'a- 
tion  in  coimection  with,  Piggott,  386-9,  434-8. 

Route  card  system  : 

Approval  of  proposal,  Shrap7iell-Smith,  5051-6. 
Northern  Ireland,  Chamberlam,  3749-59,  3975-94. 

Routes  : 

Prohibition,  power  to  local  authorities  advocated, 
Postlethwaite,  M.  38/28,  10490. 

Wide  discretion  to  licensuig  authority  p>roposal, 
Hohson,  M.  36/25. 

Shelters  and  waiting  rooms  for  passengers,  local 
authorities  should  be  empowered  to  contribute 
towards,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/30, 10498-502, 10596. 

Speed  limit,  see  that  title. 

Stage  carriages  and  express  carriages,  distinction 
in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Piggott,  338-9,  427-32, 
466-7. 

Stands  and  stopping  places  : 

Control  by  local  authorities,  advocated,  Howley, 
M.  17/60-2,  76,  5306-7  ; Postlethwaite,  M.  38/30, 
10492-7,  10595. 

Difficulty  of  some  local  authorities  m finding 
suitable  places  for,  and  power  to  construct 
stations  and  charge  reasonable  sum  for  use  of, 
needed.  North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham 
Begional  Advisory  Gotnniittee  M.  28/36,  8035- 
45,  8197-200. 

Fixing  of,  by  local  authorities,  advocated, 
C.  G.  A.  Scotland,  9323-32,  9363. 

Middlesbrough  bus  stand  and  rest  station, 
Riches,  8041-6. 

Municipalities  should  have  power  to  provide  and 
compel  use  of,  Oliver,  M.  39/20,  10784-5, 
10803-8. 

Newcastle,  provision  of,  and  charge  for,  Oliver, 
10727-32  ; Jerma7i,  10733. 

Proposals,  G.  G.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI  (p.  639). 
Provision  by  local  authorities  in  streets 
advocated  as  regards  omnibuses,  not  long- 
distance, Howley,  5427-31. 

Provision  on  sites  without  central  areas, 
I.M:C.E.,'aH..  40/48,  Hadfield,  11244-6. 
in  Public  streets: 

Objections  to,  and  prohibition  advocated, 
Ghamberluin,  M.  13/16,  3635-42. 

Prohibition  suggested,  iJowfej/,  M.17/26,  5195-8, 
5428. 

Taking  up  and  setting  down,  power  to  23i’ohibit, 
where  undue  interference  with  traffic  would  be 
caused,  proposal,  A. MiG.,  M.  39/22. 

Terminal  points,  difficulties  in  coimection  with, 
Oliver,  M.  39/15, 10724-6,  10730. 

Tune  tables  : 

Adjustment,  difficulty  in  some  cases  and  jirojiGsal 
re  power  to  local  authorities,  G.  G.  A.  Scotland, 
M.  35/20-22,  9260-71. 

Control  : 

by  Licensing  authorities,  advocated,  Hobson, 
M.  36/26,  9671-3. 

Practice  re,  Oliver,  M.  39/11,  10709-16  ; and 
need  for  increased  jiowers. 

Enforcement,  no  powers  and  need  for  local 
control,  Postlethwaite,  10482-5,  10693. 
should  be  Subject  to  approval  of  licensing 
authority,  A.M.G.,  M.  39/22. 


Public  Service  Vehicles — continued. 

Trips  and  excursions,  licensing  control  only  at 
looint  of  departure,  suggestion,  Howley,  M 17/32 
5629-33. 

Unlicensed  onmibuses,  position  re,  and  need  for 
j)owers  for  dealing  with,  Oliver,  M.  39/4-9,  10675- 
97  ; Jerman,  10959-62. 

■Vehicle  licences  : 

Licence  suspended  by  one  examiner,  removal  of 
suspension  by  another,  Piggott,  397-8. 
Proposals  hi  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  2/20,  25 ; Piggott,  333-7,  397-8 
427-33. 

Wasteful  competition,  prevention,  application  of 
provisions  of  Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  to  exjiress 
carriages,  should  be  considered,  Hobson,  M.  36/28 
9679. 

Wind  screens,  misplinterable  glass,  jiossible,  GUff 
7421-3. 


Railways  : 

Abandonment,  warrants  of,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/164. 

Accidents  : 

Decline  in  number,  Granip,  1781. 
due  to  Long  hours  of  duty  formerly,  Gramp>, 
1782-6. 

Notification  of,  and  inquiries  by  Minister,  Min. 
of  Trans.,  M.  1/138. 

Accounts  : 

1913,  non-inclusion  of  figures  of  caiiital,  Thornhill, 
1262-4. 

Rendered  to  Mhiistry,  form,  Thcrrnhill,  1286-7. 

Accounts  and  Returns,  statutory  requirements, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/159  ; Ely.  Cos.,  M.  4/24  ; 
Stamp,  1009-10  ; Thornhill,  1142. 

Administration,  Civil  Service  methods,  Russell, 
3367,  3433-6. 

Advantages  enjoyed  by  railway  and  road  transport, 
respectively,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/33-36  ; Stamp,  1045, 
1603-18. 

Advertisement,  misleading  natrue  of,  Monhswell, 

M.  8/15. 

Amalgamations  : 

Complaints  of  limitation  of  competition  since, 
and  consecjuent  deterioration  of  facilities,  not 
agreed  with.  Cramp,  1850-6. 

Delays  believed  to  be  fewer  since,  Cra'inp,  1811-4. 
Economies  from,  large  and  progressive.  Stamp, 
1533-4. 

Effect  on  agriculture,  Russell,  3481-6. 

Extent  of  competition  between  companies  smoe, 
Thornhill,  1279-83. 

Improvements  since,  Bromley,  2003. 
not  Sufficient,  Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen,  M.  6/1  ; Bromley,  1893,  2103-7  ; 
Railway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/7. 

Amalgamations,working  unions,  leasing  and  workmg 
agreements,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/152-5. 

Arrthorisation  of  schemes,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M. 

1/124-6. 

Board  of  Commissioners  : 

Payment  out  of  railway  income,  Walkden,^  2337. 
Representation  of  the  public  on,  objection  to 
Walkden,  2282. 

Representatives  of  railway  workers,  proposal, 
Walkden,  2221,  2253-7,  2398-403. 

Suggestion,  Raihvay  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/9  ; Walk- 
den, 2217-20,  2249-57,  2282-4,  2325-7. 

Boards  of  Directors,  criticism.  Railway  Clerks'  Ass., 
M.  7/10-13  ; Walkden,  2215,  2308-16. 

Branch  lines  : 

Conversion  into  motor  roads  : 

might  become  Possible,  Cramp,  1769. 

Question  of,  and  each  case  should  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  Russell,  3497-8. 

Frequent  service  by  single  coach  trains  worked 
by  petrol,  proposal,  Russell,  M.  12/1 ; 3221-4, 
3945. 

Transfer  of  passengers  to  roads,  might  be  possible 
in  some  cases.  Stamp,  1096-6,  1487,  1535-6. 
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Bridges  : 

Liability  for  maintenance  of  roads  over  : Rly. 
Cos.,  M.  4/26  ; Stamp,  1013-8  ; Thornhill, 
1163-9,  1187-1214,  1288-96,  1319-34. 

Mileage  for  which  Companies  responsible, 
Rly.  Cos,  M.  4/26;  Thornhill,-  1319-29; 
Stamp,  1581-2. 

Release  from,  proposal,  Rly.  Cos,  M.  4/53  ; 
Stamp,  1878-9,  1654. 

Maintenance  of  roads,  no  obligation,  Thornhill, 
1204-5,  1212-3. 

no  Obligation  to  bring  up  to  modern  standards 
and  consequent  restriction  of  traffic  in  some 
cases,  Thornhill,  1196-203,  1331-4. 

Safety  of  the  public,  a few  cases  of  bridges  being 
unsatisfactory  from  point  of  view  of,  possible, 
Thornhill,  1206-11. 

Bye-laws,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/149. 

Capital : 

no  large  Addition  since  1913,  Thornhill,  1260-1. 
Raising  of,  more  difiicult  owing  to  decline  in 
revenues  and  drawing  on  reserves.  Stamp 
1550-2,  1583-4. 

Charges,  undue  preference,  law  re,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/141-2. 

Closing  down  of  smaller  stations  and  running  of 
road  services,  question  of,  Beha-rrell,  6745-6. 
proper  Commercial  return  upon  capital  involved, 
meaning  of.  Stamp,  1439-41. 

Communication  between  passenger  and  guard, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/136. 

Competition  of  canals  and  shipping  formerly, 
Beharrell,  6598-600.  App.  C. 

Competition  between,  extent  of.  Stamp,  1465-8. 
Competition  and  overlapping,  Ass.  Soc.  of  Loco- 
fnotive  Eirgineers  and  Firemen,  M.  6/3;  Bromley, 
1995-2000',  2009-11  ; Railway  Clerks’  Ass., 

M.  7/2,  26,  27  ; Walkden,  2274,  2290-2. 
Conditions  of  carriage,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/14 ; Thornhill, 
1131-2,  1270-4  ; Stamp,  1389. 
different  Conditions  under  which  operated  com- 
pared with  privately-owned  road  motor  transport 
concerns.  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  M,  5/12 ; 
Cramp,  1688,  1754,  1779-807. 

Conditions  of  employment,  regulation  and  control  : 
Hours  of  work,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/156. 

Lorry  drivers,  majority  of,  subject  to,  Thornhill, 
1285. 

Safety,  etc.,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/158. 

Statutory  requirements,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/22 ; 
Stamp,  1002-3. 

Wages,  etc.,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/157. 

Conditions,  greater  publicity  advocated,  Monkswell, 
2468-9,  2473. 

Construction,  law  re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/127-9. 
Co-operation  with  Ministry  of  Health  and  local 
authorities  in  coimection  with  transport  for 
road -making  and  building  materials,  possibility. 
Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/58. 

Co-operative  facilities.  Stamp,  1452-3. 
Co-ordination  of  road  transport  and,  see  Co- 
ordination of  road  and  rail  transport. 

Cost,  standing  charges,  percentage  of  total  not 
varying  with  fluctuations  in  traffic,  Rly.  Cos., 
M.  4/43  ; Stamp,  1058-9. 

Crossing  public  roads,  law  re,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/128-9. 

Crown  Forces  and  police,  statutory  obligation  re 
conveyance,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/21 ; Stamp,  1000-1, 
1419. 

Development  section,  L.M.S.R.,  Stamp,  1442-3. 
Dividend,  average.  Stamp,  1621-2. 

Economic  disabilities,  as  comjjared  with  road 
transport  services,  if/y.  Cos.,  M.  4/29-32  ; Stamp, 
1033-8,  1044,  1594-602. 

Effect  on,  of  depression  in  heavy  indristries, 
Beharrell,  6668-9,  6770-5. 

Effect  of  transmission  of  power  tinder  new  electricity 
scheme  on,  question  of.  Stamp,  1553. 

Eight-hours  day,  small  wayside  stations,  ai’range- 
ments  at.  Cramp,  2155-61. 


Rail  ways — continued. 

Electrical  power,  use  of,  law  re,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/132. 

Electrification  : 

Nationalisation  would  assist,  Walkden,  2288. 
Suburban,  under  consideration,  but  long-distance 
not  possible  at  present.  Stamp,  1664-5. 

Engines  : 

Improvements  needed  and  directions  in  which 
advocated,  Monkswell,  2457-9. 

Unsatisfactory,  building  of,  formerly  by  L.N.  W.R. , 
Monkswell,  M.  8/14,  2449-51. 

Facilities,  statutory  requirements,  Rly.  Cos., 
M.4/15;  Thornhill,  1133,  1170-8,  1268-9. 

Financial  assistance,  power  of  Minister,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/160-1. 

Financial  position,  improvement,  factors  that 
would  contribute  to.  Stamp,  1583-4. 

General  Manager  and  Director,  fmictions,  Walkden, 
2393. 

Goods  traffic  : 

many  Goods  carried  by  road  better  carried  by 
rail,  and  conversely.  Cramp,  1707-11. 

Home  and  foreign  merchandise  ; 

no  Difference  in  charges  or  treatment  allowed 
in  respect  of  same  or  similar  services,  Rly. 
Cos.,  M.4/19  ; Stamp,  997-9,  1408-18, 

1586-93  ; Thornhill,  1157-62,  1276-8,  1312-8. 
Difference  in  charges  or  treatment,  powers  not 
desu’ed,  Thornhill,  1276-7. 

Larger  consignments,  desirability  of,  and 
criticism  of  attitude  of  companies,  Monkswell, 
M.  8/13,  2467. 

Lighter  and  more  valuable  traffics,  road  competi- 
tion most  felt  in.  Stamp,  1564-5. 

Loss  of,  owing  to  depression  in  industries, 
Stamp,  1472. 

Loss  from  road  competition,  impossibility  of 
estimatmg.  Stamp,  1469-74. 

Improvements  : 

Compulsion  to  carry  out,  proposal,  Monkswell, 
2469-71. 

Failure  to  introduce,  Monkswell,  M.  8/2-3. 

Inequitable  restrictions,  continuance  not  advocated, 
Beharrell,  M.  22/18,  6686-7. 

Joint  lines,  Walkden,  2290. 

Land  in  neighbourhood  of  stations  and  alongside 
Imes,  special  powers  to  Ministry  of  Transport  for 
acquisition  of,  proposal.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass., 
M.  7/57  ; Walkden,  2395-7. 

Legal  monopoly  of,  extent  of,  Thornhill,  1335-46. 

Level  crossings,  see  that  title. 

London,  competition  wdth,  limitation,  measures  for, 
Maybury,  784. 

Loss,  damage  or  delay,  liability  for,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/13,  40. 

Main  Ime,  improvement  of  facilities,  financial 
difficulty  owing  to  conqietition,  Maybury,  783. 

Management  : 

Criticism  of,  Monkswell,  2443-55. 

Dissatisfaction  with,  nature  of,  Bromley,  2081-4, 
2092. 

Slowness  in  introducing  reforms,  such  as  super- 
heated steam,  etc.,  Monkswell,  M.  8/8-10, 
2446. 

Monopoly  question.  Stamp,  1351-5. 

Monopoly  rights,  value  of,  Howley,  5106-7. 

Motor  coach  competition,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/39 ; 
Stamp,  1054-8. 

Nationalisation  : 

Administration,  Cramp,  1859  ; Bromley,  2093-5. 
Advantages  to  be  derived.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass., 

M.  7/7-31. 

Advocated,  Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen  ; M.  6/2  ; Bromley,  1894,  1949-52, 
1983-94,  2058-9,  2132-41  ; Railway  Clerks’ 
Aas.,  M.  7/8  ; Wcdkden,  2248,  2404. 
Advocated  as  ultimate  solution,  Russell,  .3367-74, 
3487,  3517-22. 

should  mclude  Ancillary  services.  Cramp,  2185-9. 
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Bulk  purchasing,  advantage  of,  Granvp,  1681, 
1745-9. 

Capital,  means  of  raising.  Railway  Clerics’  Ass., 
M.  7/20  ; Walkden,  2287. 

Compensation,  Bromley,  1974-6. 

Competition  and  overlapping,  could  be  avoided, 
National  Union  of  Railwaymm,  M.  5/6  ; Cramp, 
1684-6,  1848-66. 

Co-operation  of  railway  and  postal  (including 
telegraph  and  telephone)  services,  proposal. 
Railway  Clerics’  Ass.,  M.  7/49-51  ; Walkden, 
2296,  2335-6. 

Co-operation  between  State  Railway  Com- 
missioners and  Electricity  Commissioners, 
proposal.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/52,  53. 

more  Direct  and  through  services  would  be 
possible,  Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firetnen,  M.  6/2,  3 ; Bromley,  1896-8, 
1995-2000,  2087-91. 

Economies  obtainable  by  standardisation  of 
parts.  Cramp,  1681-3,  1712-20,  1777-8,  1815-23. 

Economy  would  result  from,  Walkden,  2408-14. 

possible  Effects  : 

on  Development  of  other  systems  of  transport. 
Cramp,  1837-9. 

on  Ereedom  to  strike.  Cramp,  1824-36 ; 
Bromley,  1960-5,  2063. 

on  Wages  and  conditions  of  railway  ser- 
vants, Cramp,  1721-7. 

more  Efficient  service  could  be  provided.  Cramp, 
1770-6. 

Evidence  of  advantages  of,  cjuestion  of  necessity 
for.  Cramp,  1842-7. 

present  Evils  of  officialdom  would  continue, 
Monkswell,  2456-7. 

Experience  in  other  coimtries  not  considered  of 
interest  in  connection  with,  Walkden,  2404-7. 

Financial  aspect.  Cramp,  1700-4,  2170-6  ; 

Bromley,  2038-50,  2073-80. 

Form  of,  question  of  agreement  with  Ass.  Soc. 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  re. 
Cramp,  2167-70. 

Land  could  be  purchased  more  easily  and  cheaply. 
Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men, M.  6/7  ; Brounley,  1907-8,  1977-82. 

Loss,  procedure  in  event  of,  Bromley,  2038-50, 
2073-80  ; Walkden,  2332-4,  2343. 

Nationalisation  of  road  transport  services  owned 
by  railways  would  have  to  follow,  Beliarrell, 
6747. 

in  Other  countries,  Bromley,  2086  ; Russell, 
3518-22. 

Parliamentary  means  of  ventilating  grievances, 
advantage  of.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/12  ; 
2317-20;  Walkden, ‘2222. 

Pohcy  of  National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
Cramp,  M.  5/5  ; 1680,  1700. 

Position  of  men  under,  Bromley,  1965-73,  2022-36, 
2063. 

Safeguarding  clauses  for  protection  of  staff 
necessary.  Railway  Clerks’  Asa.,  M.  7/30. 

Savmgs  anticipated  with  reduction  m freights 
and  fares,  Bromley,  2019-21. 

Service  should  be  seK  supporting,  Cramp,  1722, 
1824. 

Sinking  fund  for  amortization  of  capital, 
proposal.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/29  ; 
Walkden,  2280. 

more  Standardisation  of  locomotives  and  parts 
would  result,  Asa.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen,  M.  6/4,  5 ; Bromley,  1899-906, 
2000,  2060-2,  2142. 

Tests  of  new  methods  of  use  of  coal  would  be 
possible.  Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  Engmeers  and 
Firemen,  M.  6/6  ; Bromley,  2004-6,  2143. 

Transfer  of  capital  to  State,  proposal  re  method. 
Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/24-5  ; Walkden, 
2223-6,  2280,  23.32,  2334. 

should  not  be  Treated  as  party  question, 
Wallcden,  2429-30. 


Rail  ways — continued. 

Officialdom,  evils  of,  Monkswell,  M.  8/3-18,  2436-7, 
Officials,  refusal  to  disclose  amount  of  salaries 
Monkswell,  M.  8/17. 

Opening,  inspection  before,  Min.  of  Trans 

M.  1A30. 

Owners’  risk  rate.  Stamp,  1390-403. 

Passenger  duty,  Min.  of  Transport,  M.  1/162. 
and  Abolition  advocated,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/25  ; 
Stamp,  1010-2. 

Removal  of  obligation  to  pay,  jrroposal,  Rly. 
Cos.,  M.  4/53  ; Stamp,  1654. 

Passenger  services. 

Advantages  of  road  transport  and,  compared 
Russell,  M.  12/3,  3232-40. 

Carriages,  improvements,  need  for.  Railway 
Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/18,  19. 

Development  of,  importance  of,  Railway  Clerks’ 
Ass.,  M.  7A7  ; Walkden,  2258. 

Fares  : 

Excessive,  Russell,  M.  12/3,  3235. 

First  class  : 

Abolition  not  advocated,  Russell,  3442-4. 
Comparative  emptuie,ss  of  carriages,  and 
abolition  advocated.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass., 
M.  7A6-  17  ; Walkden,  2285-6. 
Competition  of  cars,  Russell,  3236-7. 

Fixing  of  : 

should  Continue  to  be  imder  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal,  Walkden,  2221,  2320. 
greater  Elasticity  proposed.  Hacking  M.  37/4, 
6893-904,  7051-4. 

Heating,  insufficiency  of,  Russell,  M.  12/3. 
improved  Heating,  restaurant  cars,  etc.,  desirable, 
Russell,  M.  12/3,  3232-7. 

Number  of  passengers  in  a carriage,  no  statutory 
limit,  Thornhill,  1171. 

Overcrowding  ; 

Privileged  position  of  railway  companies, 
Russell,  M.  12/5b,  3277-80,  3382-6. 
Prohibition,  proposal,  Russell,  M.  12/5b, 
3281-7. 

Seating  accormnodation  : 

Extent  of  obligation  to  provide,  Thornhill, 
1170-1. 

Inadequate,  apj)lication  to  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  the  only  real  remedy,  but 
weight  of  public  opinion  and  Parliamentary 
control  more  effective,  Thornhill,  1183-5. 
Pay  and  conditions  of  service,  should  continue  to  be 
suljject  to  National  Wages  Board  and  Wliitley 
Council  machinery,  Walkden,  2221. 

Permanent  way,  unsatisfactory  I’ail  joints,  Monks- 
well, M.  8/9,  2460-2. 

Plant  and  equipment,  standardisation,  statutory 
obligation,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/135  ; Rly.  Cos., 
M.4/27;  (Stamp,  1019  ; Thornhill,  \\4 A. 

Private  sidings.  Statutory  requirement,  Rly.  Cos., 

M.4/17. 

Punctuality  of  trains,  importance  of,  and  insufficient 
attention  paid  to,  Monkswell,  M.  8/11,  2447-8, 
2463-6. 

Rates  : 

Analysis,  requirement,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/13  ; 

Stamp,  991;  Thornhill,  1131. 

Classification,  Stamp,  1060,  1560-3  ; Thornhill, 
1118-20. 

Exceptional,  provision  for,  and  difficulty  of 
competing  with  road  transport  owing  to  new 
system,  Rh/.  Cos.,  M.  4/11  ; Thornhill, 
1121-8,  1262-9  ; Stamp,  1384,  1388,  1574-7. 
Fixing  of  : 

should  Continue  to  be  under  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal,  Walkden,  2221,  2320. 
greater  Elasticity  proposed,  Hacking,  M.37/4, 
6893-904,  7051-4. 

Method  of,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/41-3  ; Stamp, 
1060-4. 

Periodical  review  by  Rates  Tribunal  and  possi- 
bility of  revision,  Thornhill,  1243-51. 
Publication  of,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/12  ; Thornhill, 
1129-31. 
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Rates — continued. 

Rebates,  no  benefit  to  railways,  Stamp,  1039-43. 
Rebates  scheme,  particulars,  Thornhill,  1242. 
Regulation  and  control,  Min.  of  Tram.,  M. 

1/147-8. 

Statutory  control,  Tily.  Cos.,  M.  4/8-11  ; Thorn- 
hill, 1116-28  ; Stamp,  1376-88. 

Rating  of  ; National  Union  of  Bailwaymen, 
M.5/12;  Cramp,  2145-7. 

Increase  in  payment.  Stamp,  1644-6. 
by  Local  authorities,  system,  Thornhill,  1293-6. 
Payment  of  local  rates  in  every  parish  passed 
through.  Stamp,  1641-3. 

Regulation  and  control,  law  re,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/133-164. 

Revenue : 

Limitation  of,  by  Railways  Act,  1921,  Ely.  Cos., 
M.  4/37  ; Stamp,  1046-53. 

Percentage  to  national  revenue.  Stamp,  1040-50, 
1619-20. 

Standard ; 

Arrangements,  Bly.  Cos.,  M.  4/7 ; Stamp, 
1367-75;  Thornhill,  1245-50. 

Working  of  provisions  re,  and  effect  of  road 
competition,  Ely.  Cos.,  M.  4/37 ; Stamp, 
1036-53. 

Road  competition  : 

Advantages  of  road  transport  for  valuable  traffic 
and  small  distances,  advantages  of  rail  for 
heavy  traffic,  Bussell,  3381. 

Artificial  protection  from,  irot  advocated,  Bussell, 
3350-4,  3418-21. 

Creation  of  traffic  for  railways  by  road  transport, 
LTacHng,  M.  23/4  ; 6883-91. 

Distance  factor.  Stamp,  1545-6. 

Disabilities  placing  rail  transport  in  a disadvan- 
tageous position  in  relation  to,  Bly.  Cos., 
M.4;  Stamp,  984,  1347-50,  1364-6;  Thornhill, 
1116-1334;  National  Union  of  Bailwaymen, 
M.  5/11  ; Cramp,  2180-4. 

Disabilities  of,  in  relation  to  road  ti*ansport 
owing  to  statutory  obligations,  reply  to  argu- 
ment, Beharrell,  M.  22/16,  17,  6707-18,  6679- 
600. 

Diversion  of  traffic  from,  to  roads  : 

Artificial  and  unfair  stimulation  and  increase  of, 
Ely.  Cos.,  M.  4/48,  49,  Stamp,  1066-7. 

Effect  upon  heavy  industries,  Bly.  Cos., 
M.  4/50  ; Stamp,  1068-70. 

Effect  upon  national  transport  costs,  Ely.  Cos., 
M.  4/51,  52;  Stamp,  1071-2. 

Effects  of,  considered  to  be  exaggerated,  Monks- 
well,  2462-3. 

Extent  of,  Beharrell,  6657-62,  6668,  6688. 

Failure  of  raihvay  directors  to  appreciate  position. 
Bailway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/11 ; Walkden, 
2312,  2313. 

Mainly  with  more  valuable  classes  of  traffic. 
Stamp,  1060-4;  Bussell,  3417. 

Position  at  time  of  consideration  of  Railways  Act, 
1921,  iStamp,  1503-4. 

Railw'ay  administration  may  be  improved  by, 
Bussell,  3414. 

Transfer  of  heavy  traffic  from  roads  to  railways, 
see  under  Heavy  traffic  under  Road  Transport. 

Road  transport : 

Attitude  towards,  in  the  jpast,  Howley, 
M.  17/66,  5310-1. 

Advantage  to  companies  of  carrying  passengers 
by  rail  rather  than  by  road,  Howley, TSl.V^IQS, 
5457-9,  5595-8. 

previous  Attempts  to  obtain  powers,  and 
history  of  L.N.W.R.  Bill  in  1922,  Thornhill, 
1224-9  ; Stamp,  1604. 

Co-ordination  with  railways,  proposals  for. 
Cramp,  2176-9,  2185-9. 

Disabilities,  and  comparison  with  private 
firms,  Bly.  Cos.,  M.  4/28  ; Stamp,  1020-32  ; 
Thornhill,  1145-56,  1230-41. 

Monopoly  as  result,  possible  tendency, 
Beharrell,  6741-3. 


Railways — continued. 

Road  transport — continued. 

Nationalisation  advocated,  Bromley,  2064-9. 
Personnel,  conditions  of  service.  Stamp,  1542. 
Road  Transport  Acts  : 

Disabilities,  origin  of,  Thornhill,  1219-20,  1233-6. 
Jomt  Committee,  Thornhill,  1221-3. 

Rolling  stock,  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  Monkswell, 
2459. 

Safety  appliances,  inadequate  provision  of, 
Monkswell,  M.  8/12. 

Safety  provisions,  statutory  requirements,  Bly. 
Cos.,  M.  4/23;  .Siamp,  1003-7,  1419-24  ; Thorn- 
hill, 1139-41,  1297-8. 

Safety  of  railway  servants,  law,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/137.  . ^ , 

Shareholders’  meetings,  editing  of  published 
reports  by  railway  officials,  Monkswell,  M.  8/16, 
2480-5. 

Signals  and  continuous  brakes,  law.  Mm.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/136. 

Speed  : 

High,  desirability  of,  and  jjossibility  wuthout 
danger  and  example  on  the  continent,  Monks- 
well, M.  8/4-7,  2438-41,  2476-9,  2486. 

- Improvement,  need  for,  Bussell,  M.  12/3,  3233-4, 
Increase,  expense  not  excessive  and  statistics 
proving,  Monkswell,  M.  8/6,  2440,  2443-6. 
Limitation  of,  by  agreement  between  companies, 
Monkswell,  M.  8/5,  2440-1. 

Speed  and  comfort  and  provision  of  meals  on  trains, 
some  improvement  may  be  possible  but  not  to 
any  great  extent,  Bromley,  2000-3,  2057. 

Staff; 

Physical  tests,  benefit  of,  Bromley,  2007. 
Superamruation  : 

Present  position.  Bailway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/31 ; 
Walkden,  2227. 

Proposal  re,  under  ziationalisation.  Bailway 
Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/31  ; Bromley,  1957-8, 
2022-36 ; Walkden,  2227-8. 
present  Schemes,  Bromley,  2028-36. 


Stations  : 

Development  of  neighbourhood  of,  in  comieotion 
with  agriculture,  housing,  etc.,  proposals  for, 
Bailway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/56-8 ; Walkden, 
2246,  2294-6,  2364-72. 

Garage  accoimnodation,  proposal.  Bailway 

Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/59. 

Improvements  needed  and  proposals  for, 

nationalisation, Bailway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/21-3  , 
Walkden,  2288-9,  2420-2. 

Statistical  particulars,  M.4,  Stamp,  986. 

Statutory  control  and  regulation,  Ely.  Cos. 
M.  4 ; Thornhill,  1116-1241. 

Comparison  with  foreign  countiles.  Stamp, 
1456-8.  ^ , 

Special  legislation  based  upon  idea  of  monopoly, 
Bly.  Cos.,  M.  4/5  ; Stamp,  987-90. 

Relaxation,  prpposal.  Hacking,  M.  23/4,  68J2- 
906,  7051-4. 

Substitution  of  road  transport  for,  by  companies, 
question  of  power.  Stamp,  1566-8. 

Sunday  service,  payment  and  arrangements. 
Cramp,  2162-6. 

Tlirough  rates  and  facilities,  law,  Min.  of  Irans., 

M.  1/146. 

Through  traffic  : . , ^ 

Facilities,  arrangements  for,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/150-1.  ^ iw  a/ift. 

Statutory  requirement,  Bly.  Cos.,  In.  4/io  , 
Stamp,  992-3,  1404-7  ; 

1307  11. 

Traffic  facilities,  obligations, 

M.  1/143-5. 

Traffic  suitable  for,  and  for 
M.  4/34  ; Stamp,  1603-8. 

Trucks,  see  Wagons  below. 

Undue  preference  : 

Provisions  against,  importance 


Thornhill,  1133-4, 
Min.  of  Tram., 
roads,  Bly. 


Cos., 


of,  decrease. 
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Rai  I ways — continued. 

Undue  preference — continued. 

Statutory  regulation  re,  and  effect  in  comieotion 
with  competition  of  road  transport,  Ely.  Cos., 
M.  4/18 ; Stamp,  993-7,  1408  ; Thornhill, 

II34-7. 

Uiu’emunerative  Services  : 

Power  to  compel  running  of  : 

Advocated,  Mayhury,  897-9  ; Eussell,  3397. 
Railway  attitude.  Stamp,  1529-30. 

Scotland,  proposal  for  conversion  of  lines  into 
roads.  Smith,  M.  11/35,  3186. 

Violation  of  powers,  law,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/163. 
Wagons  : 

Extent  of  obligation  to  provide,  Thornhill, 
1270-5. 

certain  Improvements,  no  legal  disability  pre- 
venting, Thornhill,  1305. 

Improvements,  continual  consideration  of,  and 
specialised  trucks  for  different  businesses. 
Stamp,  1444-7,  1661. 

Nationalisation,  advantage.  Railway  Clerics'  Ass., 
M.  7/15, ; Walkden,  2223,  2391-2,  2419. 
Pooliirg,  none  as  regards  private  wagons,  Walkden, 
2373. 

Private  owirership  : 

Advantages  of  nationalisation.  Cramp,  1729-44, 
1808. 

Disadvantages  of  system.  Railway  Clerks'  Ass., 
M.  7/13,  14  ; Walkden,  2223,  2312. 

Number,  Walkden,  2389. 

Railway  ownership,  capital  expenditure  in- 
volved, Walkden,  2415-9. 

Reasons  for,  Walkden,  2391. 

Regulation  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/134-5. 
System,  Stamp,  1448-51. 

could  be  Taken  over  by  railways  without 
nationalisation.  Cramp,  1809-10. 

Size,  determining  factors.  Stamp,  1662. 
Workmen’s  trains,  statutory  obligation,  Rly.  Cos., 
M.  4/20;  Stamp,  999,  1001,  1419,  1498-9; 

Thornhill,  1138. 

Refuges  : 

Siting  of,  need  for  alterations,  Cooke,  M.  10/12,  2554. 
Widening  of  road  opposite,  irroposal,  I.M.C.E., 
M.  40/28  ; Hadfield,  11209-10;  Wilkinson, 
11367-71. 

Removal  and  warehousing  industry  : 

Drivers,  special  provision,  re  hours  advocated, 
Coombe,  M.  21/6,  6399-403,  6447-52,  6492-7. 
Industrial  relations  in,  Coombe,  M.  21/3,  6363-6. 
Joint  Industrial  Coimcil,  Coombe,  M.  21/3,  6479-81. 
Motor  and  horse  vehicles,  numbers,  Coombe, 
6429-30. 

Nature  of,  etc.,  Coombe,  M.  21/1-3,  6353-7. 

Relations  with  Railway  Companies,  Coombe, 

M.  21/10,  6418-9,  6428. 

Return  load  bureau,  Coombe,  6520. 

Road  and  rail  traffic,  Coombe,  6420-7. 

Steersman,  explanation,  Coombe,  6482-6. 

Vans  : 

Container  system,  Coombe,  6359-62. 

Types  of,  Coombe,  6432-4,  6442-4. 

Tyres,  Coombes,  6373-4. 

Ribbon  building  : 

Block  building  at  distance  from  highway,  proposal 
for  encouragement,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/43  ; Dent, 
9989-90. 

Objections  to,  O’Gorman,  4178-89,  4215-20. 
Prevention,  question  as  to  means  of.  Dent,  10286-7, 
10289-91,  10294-5;  Dryland,  10286-8,  10292-5, 
10296-7  ; Millinyton,  10292-3. 

Road  Fund  : 

should  Bear  cost  of  provision  and  maintenance  of 
roads.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass.,  M.  7/43,  44 ; 
Walkden,  2245,  2268-73,  2293,  2305-7,  2353-63. 
Deduction  from,  for  general  Exchequer  purjDoses, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/17. 


Road  Fund — continued 
Diversion  from,  Howley,  M.  17/9,  5124-8. 

Objection  to,  Cooke,  M.  10/32,  2662-4,  2900-8 ; 
Russell,  3327-9  ; Smith,  5016  ; Coombe,  M.  21/5' 
6369-70  ; Beharrell,  M.  22/20,  6613-6  ; Hackinq 
6909. 

Grants  : 

Block  grants,  proposal,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/19. 
System,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/27-9. 

Larger  proj^ortion  of  maintenance  and  whole  cost  of 
important  new  roads  and  improvements  should 
be  borne  by,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/53;  Stamp,  1080-1, 
1647-8. 

Mamtenance  of  roads  in  the  main,  from,  and  Fund 
to  be  maintained  by  increased  petrol  tax,  ideal 
Cramp,  1690,  1879-85,  2152-4. 

Payment  of  expenses  of  Roads  Department  and 
superaimuation  allowances,  etc.,  from,  not 
objected  to,  Shrapnell-Smith,  4989-90. 

Payment  of  special  charges  in  regard  to  j^olioe 
from,  would  be  apjaroved  if  whole  of  proceeds  of 
motor  taxation  went  to.  Hacking,  6910-6,  7001-4. 
Soru-ce  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/16. 

Road  sense,  explanation.  Chapman,  8733-4. 

Road  Signals  (drivers’) : 

Encoiu-agement  of  use  of,  prop>osal  for,  Pickard, 
7524-9. 

Failure  to  give  : 

might  be  Collateral  evidence  of  bad  or  dangerous 
drivmg,  Cooke,  2813. 

as  Crime,  not  advocated,  but  might  be  negligence, 
Pickard,  7567-70. 

“Intention”,  need  for  indication  of.  O’ Gorman, 
M.  14/4,  4062-3,  4072,  4239,  4326-52. 

Object  of,  and  no  right  of  priority  given  by, 
Pickard,  7613-21. 

greater  Power  to  central  bodv  advocated,  0’  Gorman, 
4074,  4094-5. 

no  Power  to  order,  at  present,  but  suggestion  made, 
Piggott,  284. 

Prescribing  of,  difficulties  in  coimection  with,  but 
international  standardisation  desirable  as  far  as 
possible,  Hobson,  M.  36/16,  9815-6. 

Regulations  not  desirable,  Cooke,  2692-3,  2807-13. 
Standardisation  advocated.  Railway  Clerks’ 
Association,  M.  7/43. 

Uniform  code  desirable.  Smith,  3176-7. 

Road  signs  : 

Colour  signallmg  : 

Abolition  proposed,  2 • 5 per  cent,  of  male  pojjula- 
tion  colour  blind.  O’ Gorman,  4287-92. 
Compulsory  erection  and  power  to  remove  re- 
dundant signs,  proposal,  Cooke,  M.  10/6,  2541-6. 
authoritive  Custom,  advocated.  O’  Gorman, 
M.  14/29. 

Direction  posts  : 

Bye-pass  routes,  system  for  mdication  of, 
O’ Gorinan,  4235. 

Improvement  advocated.  O’ Gorman,  4190. 
Uniformity,  need  for,  and  central  control  ad- 
vocated, O’  Gorman,  4234-7. 

Excessive  number,  and  consequent  disregardhig 
of,  Russell,  3315-6  ; O’ Gorman,  4134-5. 
Excessive  number  of,  and  removal  of  many  ad- 
vocated, Chapman,  M.  31/9,  8634-5. 
International  conference  convened  by  League  of 
Nations,  Piggott,  154-5,  245. 

Internatioiaal  -uniformity  : 

Desirable,  Pickard,  7532-4 ; Dent,  10386-8. 
Measm'es  for,  Maybury,  944-7. 

Mirrors,  confusion  caused  by,  Pickard,  7541-3. 
Positions  : 

Consultation  of  Ministry  desirable,  Wilkinson, 
11402-4. 

County  Cormcils  as  authority,  proposal,  with 
co-ordmating  power  to  Mmister,  C.G.A., 
Scotlaml,  9312-8,  9418-20. 

Standardisation  advocated.  Pickax'd,  M.  25/15, 
7501-5. 
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Road  signs — continued. 

Positions — continued . 

Uniformity,  not  considered  essential  but  desirable 
through  action  of  local  authorities,  and  no 
necessity  for  action  by  Ministry,  C.C.  A., 
M.  37/App.  VI  (p.  639)  ; Dent,  10375-85, 
greater  Power  to  central  body  advocated.  O’  Oorman, 
M.  14/23,  26,  4092-7. 

Powers  to  local  authorities,  proposal,  -4.M.C., 

M.  39/22. 

Private  : 

Abolition  advocated,  Hobson,  M.  36/20,  9651. 
Power  in  Clause  re  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill  to 
local  authorities  re,  approval  of,  and  proposal, 
Russell,  3312-4. 

Removal,  powei-  to  authority  for,  would  be 
approved,  and  provision  in  draft  Road  Traffic 
Bill  approved,  O’  Oorman,  4136-9. 

Power  to  remove,  advocated,  Pickard,  7501-5. 
Provisions  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  Piggott,  151-3. 
Recognised  signs  in  force  all  over  the  country, 
Piggott,  242-4. 

Red  triangle,  uselessness  of,  Cooke,  2545. 

Removal,  provision  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
apjjroved.  Smith,  2999-3000. 

Responsibility  of  local  authorities,  Cooke,  2695- 
700. 

by  Signals  advocated  and  should  be  internation- 
ally agreed  symbols  where  existing,  Stanley, 

M.  9/10. 

Signs  to  show  that  danger  passed,  question  of, 
Pickard,  7597-8. 

Standardisation  desirable.  Chapman,  8635. 
Uniformity  : 

Advocated,  Stanley,  M.  9/10. 

Measures  taken  by  Ministry,  Maybury,  806. 
Uniformity  and  simplification,  need  for.  Smith, 
M.  11/7,  2996-3000. 

Road  traffic  : 

Censuses,  Min.  of  Tran.,  M.  1/26-9. 
new  Conditions,  O’Qorman,  M.  14/3. 

Congestion  : 

in  Towns  and  cities,  I.M.C.E.,  M.  40/43-5 ; 
Hadfield,  11229. 

in  Towns  all  over  country,  I.M.G.E.,  M.  40/31  ; 
Hadfield.,  11220-2. 

Control : 

by  Body  other  than  regular  police  not  desirable, 
Riches,  8201-4,  8205. 

Civilians,  employment  of,  arrangements  by 
various  local  authorities,  Dixon,  M.  29/4, 
8243-56,  8266,  8301-3,  8309-10. 

Congested  areas,  policemen  required,  Dixon, 
8317-8,  8396. 

Coirsolidation  of  regulations,  amendment  and 
bringing  up  to  date  advocated,  Cooke,  2730-4. 
extended  Employment  of  R.A.C.  and  A.  A. 
scouts,  proposal  by  local  authorities,  Dixon, 
M.  29/3,  8232-41. 

London,  see  that  little.  Ci/X, 

Mechanical  : 

Automatic  : 

less  Adjustable  to  changing  conditions, 
Dixon,  8305. 

Cardiff  to  install,  Wilson,  8936-7. 

Cost  should  not  fall  on  Police  Fund,  Dixon, 
8288-90. 

Coventry,  descrip tioir  and  working  of,  Wyles, 
M.  39d,  11137-50. 

should  be  Installed  in  outer  ring  of  traffic 
centre  to  begin  with,  Moore,  8934. 

Leeds,  description  and  working  of,  Hayes, 
M.39C,  11110-36,  11150  66,  App.(p.68  3-4). 
in  London,  experimental  installation  under 
consideration,  Dixon,  8361-3. 

Manchester,  Riches,  8206-10.  Moore,  8934-6  ; 
Proposal,  and  advantages,  Dixon,  M.  16, 
8279,  8284-7,  8293,  8319-20,  8366. 

Public  attitude  towards  observance  of,  Dixon, 

8306-8. 


Road  traffic — continued. 

Control — continued. 

Mechanical — continued. 

Automatic — continued. 

Recommendations  re,  Cooke,  M.  10/27, 
2647-8. 

Siting  and  type  of  ocjuipment,  Dixon,  8283, 
8360,  8367-8,  8392-4,  8400, 

Standardisation,  need  for,  I.M.G.E.,  M. 
40/22,  11201. 

Time  interval  question,  Dixon,  8411-3. 
Uniformity  dejsirable,  Dixon,  8282-3,  8392. 
Uniformity  desirable,  and  control  by  central 
authority  necessary  for,  Cooke,  2824-7. 
Value  of,  Wilson,  8936-7. 

Widespread  adoption  of,  not  considered 
possible.  O'  Oorman,  4317-21. 

Working  of,  Dixon,  8280-2,  8356-60. 

Cost  of  installation  and  upkeep  should  rank  for 
Exchequer  grant  or  half  cost  be  borne  by 
Ministry,  Hayes,  M.  39c/15. 

Extension  probable  and  desirable.  Riches, 
8204-21. 

Failure  to  observe : 

as  Offence,  proposal,  Hayes,  11121-2,  App.l4 
(p.  683-4). 

Question  of  legal  position,  I.M.C.E., 
M.  40/21  ; Hadfield,  11202. 
in  Kent,  Chapman,  8646-7,  8684-92. 
Lanarkshire,  to  be  installed.  Walker,  9486-7. 
Middlesbrough,  installation  and  saving  antici- 
pated from,  Riches,  8211-21. 

Notice  on  main  road  approaching  town  or  city, 
proposal,  Wyles,  11140. 

Objections  to,  Howe,  M.  33/6,  9006-13. 
non-Recognition  for  purpose  of  police  grants, 
Dixon,  M.  29/6,  8257-62. 

Red  and  white  lights,  proposed  system  of, 
Cooke,  M.  10A5,  18,  2564-9,  2575-6. 

Scheme  advocated,  Hayes,  M.  39c/12. 
Standardisation  necessary  if  system  to  be 
satisfactory,  Howe,  M.  33/6,  9006-8. 

System  to  be  adopted  depended  upon  local 
conditions,  Hayes,  M.  39c/14. 

Systems  of,  Hayes,  M.  39c/13. 

Uniform  type,  need  for,  Wyles,  M.  39d/13, 
11142. 
by  Police  : 

Availability  for  ordinary  police  work  if  neces- 
sary, Dixon,  8350-5. 

Continuance  advocated.  Chapman,  M.  31/14. 
Heavy  cost  of,  representations  received  from 
authorities  throughout  the  country,  Dixon, 
M.  29/2,  8228-9. 

Increase  in  number  of  point-duty  men  would 
decrease  accidents,  Chapmaii,  M.  31/15,  8645. 
Metropolitan  district,  number  of  police  and 
cost,  Dixon,  M.  29/1,  8224-7. 

Patrols  at  dangerous  points,  system  of,  in  Kent, 
Chapman,  8582,  8661-2. 

Preferable  to  special  traffic  men,  C.C.  A., 
Scotland,  9488-9. 

Selection  and  training,  Dixon,  8364-5  ; 

Chapman,  8693-6. 

Signals  : 

Circular  issued  by  League  of  Nations, 
Maybury,  808. 

Uniformity  desirable  and  measures  re,  May- 
bury, 807-9. 

Special  force  of  police  instructed  in  control  of 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  and  ecjuipped 
with  cars,  suggestion  for,  and  experience  in 
France,  Howe,  M.  33/8,  9027-30. 

Police  Officers  should  receive  instruction  in 
control  of  mechanically  propelled  vehicles, 
Howe,  M.33/  8,  9026. 

Police  regulations,  uniformity  throughout  the 
country  advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/3,  2510-1. 
R.A.C.  guides,  arrangement  re  employment  of  by 
various  local  authorities,  Dixon,  M.  29/4,  5, 
8242-66,  8265,  8316,  8342-8,  8374-9. 

R.A.C.  and  A. A.,  assistance  by,  in  Kent, 
Chapman,  8649-53. 
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Road  traffic — continued. 

Control — C07itinued. 

Separate  body  for,  other  than  police,  might  be 
advisable,  O'Qorman,  4315-6. 

Services  by  police  or  others  should  be  paid  for  by 
road  motor  user’s.  Railway  Clerks’  Ass., 
M.  7/43  ; Walkden,  2342. 

Signalling  at  cross  roads.  Police  powers  not 
necessary,  Dixon,  M.  29/6,  8274-7,  8324-49, 
8408-9. 

Special  Traffic  Police,  consideration  by  Royal 
Commission  desirable,  PigqoU,  156. 

Temporary  constables  ; 

Employment  arrangements  by  various  local 
authorities,  Dixon,  M.  29/4,  5,  8244, 

8263-4,  8311-5. 

Kent,  Chapman,  8651,  8702-6. 
important  Traffic  intersections,  police  officers  or 
road  scouts  should  be  equijjped  with  special 
uniform,  Howe,  M.  33/6. 

Traffic  wardens  : 

Considerations  in  coimection  with  proposal, 
Dixon,  M.  29/6,  8271-9,  S299-334,  8396-8, 
8402-9. 

Opinion  of  Home  Office  Conference  re,  Dixon, 
M.29/3,  8267-70,  8279,  8291-2,  8295-8. 
Police  objections  to,  Dixon,  M.  29/6,  8279. 
Relations  with  police,  considerations  re,  Dixon, 
M.  29/6,  8274-9. 

Suggestion  of  West  Sussex  Standing  Joint 
Committee,  Dixon,  M,  29/2,  8230-1. 

Flow  of  traffic  : 

Importance  of,  Beharrell,  6760-9. 

Improvement,  desirability  of,  and  greater  safety 
would  result,  O'Oorman,  M.  14/6,  4091. 
scientific  Investigation  of  question,  need  for, 
O’Qorman,  4082,  4086-91,  4207,  4269. 

Increase,  Min.  of  Trails.,  M 1/28  ; C.  C.  A..  M.  37/6, 
7,8,  App.  I ; Dent,  9873-80;  I.M.C.E.,  M.  40/32- 
42;  Hadjield,  11225-8. 

probable  further  Increase  owing  to  Railway  powers, 
C.  C.  A.,  M.  37/9  ; Dent,  9881. 

Interests  of  local  authorities  in,  possible  divergence 
and  need  for  increased  power  to  central  authority, 
O’Oorman,  M.  14/20-27,  4122-31,  4200-3. 

London,  see  that  title. 

Management,  need  for  unification,  of  O’Oorman, 
4053-101. 

Noise  of  : 

Conference  called  by  Minister  of  Transport, 
O’Oorman,  M.  14/49,  4177. 

Hooting,  unnecessary,  preventive  measures, 
O’Oorman,  M.  14/50,  4161-3,  4177. 

Incidence  of  blame,  decision  should  rest  with 
central  body.  O’  Oorman,  4177. 

Road  surface  in  connection  with,  O’Oorman, 
4177. 

Vehicles  : 

Use  of  instriunents  making  written  records  of, 
proposal,  O’Oorman,  M.  14/51,  4177. 
Verification  of,  power  to  Minister  proposed, 
O’  Oorman,  M.  14/51,  4177. 

One-way  : 

see  also  under  London. 

should  Apply  to  all  classes  of  traffic.  O’  Oorman, 
4110-3. 

Further  introduction,  public  inejuiries  and 
opportunity  for  criticisms  or  objections  advo- 
cated before,  Cooke,  M.  10/26,  2646. 

Tramways  and,  proposal,  Cooke,  M.  10/26. 
Regulations  should  apply  to  all  classes  of  vehicles 
and  pedestrians.  O’  Oorman,  4111-8,  4204-6. 
Roundabout : 

see  also  under  London. 

should  Apply  to  all  classes  of  traffic,  including 
pedestrians,  O’  Oorman,  M.  14/11,  4109,  4111-8, 
Uniform  customs,  official  recognition  advocated, 
O’  Oorman,  M.  14/16. 

Weight  of,  increase  during  past  fifteen  years,  Min. 
of  Trans.,  M,  1/28. 


Road  Traffic  Bill,  draft  : 

see  also  particular  subjects. 

proposed  Additional  Clauses,  Hobson,  M.  36/38, 
9702-14. 

general  Approval  of,  subject  to  certain  observations, 
C.  C.  A.  Scotland,  M.  35/1,  9196-7. 
generally  Approved  subject  to  suggested  amend- 
ments, Shrapnell-Smiih,  M.  16/15,  4845  ; 0.  C.  A., 
M.  37/35-36  ; Dent,  9963-4. 

Careless  and  dangerous  driving,  see  that  title. 

Clause  1,  see  Motor  Vehicles,  classification  of. 
alternative  Clause  3,  not  approved  by  Commissioner 
of  Metropolitan  Police,  Tripp,  8545-6. 

Clause  4,  see  also  Dangerous  Driving. 

“ which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  on 
the  road,”  criticism  of  wording  and  omission  or 
amendment  proposed.  O’  Gorman,  4364-8. 

Clause  5,  see  Careless  driving. 

Clause  7,  see  Drunk  in  Charge. 

Clause  8,  see  Reporting  of,  under  Accidents. 

Clause  9(2),  drafting  criticism,  Russell,  3201-2. 
Clause  11  (1),  extension  to  horse-drawn  vehicles 
proposed,  C.  C.  A.  Scotland,  9385-9. 

Clause  12,  see  Weighing  of  motor  vehicles. 

Clause  84,  Regulations,  confirmation  by  resolution 
of  each  House  should  be  necessary,  and  proposal 
when  House  not  sitting,  C.C.  A.  Scotland,  9335-8, 
Closing  of  roads.  Orders,  proposed  conditions  should 
be  made  statutory  in  Bill,  Shrapnell-Smiih, 
M.  16A5,  4857-8. 

County  Councils  Association  Executive  Coiuicil 
report  on,  M.  37,  App.  VI. 

Criticisms  and  observations  by  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations,  M.  39/22^24,  Oliver, 
10768-83. 

Fines  : 

Disposal  of,  proposal,  A.M.  C.,  M.  39/22. 

Disposal  of,  proposal,  C.C.  A.,  M.  37/App.  VI 
(p.  639). 

not  yet  Introduced  and  amendments  made  in 
light  of  criticisms  received,  Piggott,  4,  79-80, 
246-7. 

Memorandiun  re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2. 

Orders  under  Road  Act  applicable  to  horse-drawn 
traffic,  powers  in,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/34. 

Part  I,  based  on  reports  of  Departmental  Com- 
mittees, Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/6  ; Piggott,  6. 

Part  II,  now  law'  as  Road  Transport  Lighting  Act, 
Piggott,  8-9,  160-4. 

Part  IV,  based  on  reports  of  Departmental  Commit- 
tees, Min.  of  Ti'ans.,  M.  2/6  ; Piggott,  6,  12. 

Part  V,  Clause  86  (3),  (4),  new  departure  in  law, 
Piggott,  488-91. 

Penalties  : 

Excessive  in  many  cases  and  reduction  as  regard.s 
first  offences  suggested,  Shrapnell-Smiih,  M. 
16/15,  4847-52. 

Inadequacy  of,  and  jDroposal  re,  C.C.A.,  Scotland, 
M.  35/16,  9242,  54. 

Proposals  generally  agreed  with,  but  certain 
criticisms.  Smith,  M.  11/6-11,  2994-3017. 

Reason  for  and  object  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/39, 
M.  2/1,  5.  Piggott,  3. 

Regulations  : 

Advisory  Committee  with  rejoresentatives  of 
various  intei’ests  concerned  should  be  consulted 
previous  to  making,  AMen,  M.  19/11, 12,  6150-5. 
no  Confirmation  required , but  must  lie  on  the  table 
of  the  House  for  40  days,  Piggott,  248-9. 
previous  Consultation  with  local  authorities,  etc., 
advocated,  Hobson,  M.  36/6,  9603,  9818. 
Consultation  with  organisations  interested 
advocated  prior  to  making  of,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  M.  16/15,  4846. 

Criticisms,  C.C. A .,  M.  37,  App.  VI. 

Defence  that  regulations  not  reasonable,  possi- 
bility doubted,  Piggott,  250-62. 
to  be  Laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/33. 

Laying  of,  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
little  protection  afforded  by,  Allen,  M.  19/12. 
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Road  Traffic  Bill,  Arz.\\— continued. 

Regu]  ations — continued . 

Objections  raised  to  scope  of  powers,  but  extent 
of  present  powers  not  considered  to  be  fully 
realised,  Piggott,  17-20,  220-7. 

Powers  unduly  wide  and  unnecessary,  C.C.A., 
Scotland,  M.  35/23,  9272-3. 

Proposals  re,  G.C.A.,  M.  37/App.  VI.  (p.  639). 
Provision  that  interests  concerned  should  be 
consulted,  no  objection  seen,  Piggott,  118. 
detailed  Setting  out  of,  a limitation  of  Minister’s 
powers,  and  industry  might  be  hampered, 
Piggott,  18-20,  165,  223,  227. 

Specification  in  Bill  of  matters  upon  which 
Minister  may  make,  desirable,  Wallcer,  9401-5, 
Hobson,  9851. 

Submission  in  draft  to  representatives  of  police 
and  road  authorities,  proposal,.4  .iU .C.,M.39/22. 
Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Association 
request  to  be  allowed  to  submit  views  before 
regulations  made,  Spencer,  4512. 

Suggestions  made  by  Royal  Scottish  Automobile 
Club,  Smith,  3180-3. 

Road  Traffic  Bill  : 

Comprehensive  bill,  need  for.  O' Gorman,  M.  14/2, 
4053-97  ; Turner,  M.  18/17,  5829-30  ; Beharrell, 
M.  22/21,  6620. 

Need  for  early  introduction  of  broadly  considered 
bill,  Howley,  M.  17/72. 

Requirements,  Stanley,  M.  9/9-15. 

Road  Transport  : 

see  also  Commercial  Road  Transport  and  Public 
Service  Vehicles. 

Accidents,  see  that  title. 

Advantages  of,  Beharrell,  M.  22/13-14,  6567-8. 

Advantages  of  railway  passenger  services  and, 
compared,  Russell,  M.  12/30,  323-40. 

Advantages  enjoyed  by  railway  transport  and, 
respectively,  Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/33-36 ; Stamp, 
1045,  1603-18. 

Application  of  railway  conditions  of  service, 
difficulty  and  effectiveness  of  road  transport 
would  be  injured,  iS/i.rapjieW-iS'mii/i.,  M.  16/12, 4746- 
59. 

Board  of  Commissioners  : 

Advocated  and  scheme  for.  Railway  Clerics' 
Ass.,  M.  7/35-45  ; Walkden,  2230-9,  2321-8. 
Payment  out  of  Road  Fund,  Walhden,  2338-40. 
jjroposed  Powers  of.  Cliff,  M.  24/28,  7223-8. 
Purchase  of  land  by,  proposal.  Railway  Clerks' 
Ass.,  M.  7/45. 

Capital,  specified  limitation  on  return  on,  proposal. 
Cliff,  M.  24/28,  7224-5. 

Central  authority,  formation  advocated  and 
Ministry  of  Transport  as,  would  be  approved, 
Cooke,  2720-4,  2823-6. 

Competition  : 

Advantage  of  healthy  competition,  Riches, 
8171-3. 

Disadvantages  of.  Cliff,  M.  24/18,  26,  29,  7174-94. 
Doubt  as  to  need  for  special  measures  for  dealing 
with,  Beharrell,  6626-7,  6739. 

Competition  with  Railways,  see  under  Railways. 

certain  Conditions  applied  to  railways  should  also 
be  applied  to,  Thornhill,  1215-6,  1301. 

adequate  Contribution  to  cost  of  damage  or  usage 
of  roads  advocated.  Stamp,  1555-9,  1649-55. 

Control : 

Advocated  whether  nationalisation  of  railways  or 
not,  Bromley,  1919-22. 

not  Desirable  or  necessary  except  for  safety, 
Beharrell,  6671-2,  6697-9,  6719-30,  6811-2. 
over.  Whole  country,  by  Minister  of  Transport 
advocated,  Russell,  M.  12/4,  3241-69. 

Controlled  monopoly,  desirable,  Spencer,  M.  16/23, 
4459-80. 

Co-ordination  : 

Essential,  Cliff,  M.  24/4,  7096. 
on  part  of  All  concerned  with  highway  admini- 
stration necessary,  Cooke,  M.  10/2. 
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Road  transport — continued. 

Co-ordination  - continued. 

Certain  matters  should  be  left  to  discretion  of 
local  authorities,  Cooke,  2821-30,  2929-31. 
Desirability  of,  with  adequate  Control,  Chamber- 
Zaw,  M.  13/21,  3663-71,  3778-91. 
should  be  Left  to  normal  economic  and  commercial 
stimulus.  Hacking,  M.  23/4,  6905. 
proposed  Method,  Chamberlain,  3838-46. 
in  Northern  Ireland,  Chamberlain,  3700,  3706-12, 
Legislation  advocated,  Spencer,  M.  16/32,  4542-4. 
Limitation  of  profits  not  advocated,  Chamberlain, 
3784-91. 

Over-riding  authority  and  area-co-ordinating 
authorities,  proposal,  Chamberlain,  3822-9, 
3901-8. 

will  Result  from  normal  interplay  of  economic 
and  commercial  forces,  Beharrell,  M.  22/23, 
6622-4,  6697-9,  6719-49,  6754-8,  6807-10, 

6834-6. 

Worcester,  .sharing  of  profit  over  certain  figure  by 
omnibus  company  with  City,  Howley,  5631  -3. 
Co-ordination  and  control  advocated.  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  M.  5/7-11  : Cramp, 

1686-7,  2182-4,  2191-8,  2207-13. 

Co-ordination  with  railways,  see  co-ordination  of 
road  and  rail  services. 

Disabilities,  Shrapnell- Smith,  M.  16/14,  4800. 
increased  Effectiveness,  measures  advocated  for, 
Stanley,  M.  9/1. 

Employees,  compulsoi’y  insurance  of,  by  emjjloyers, 
proposal.  Railway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/43. 

Feeders  to  railways,  proposed  Railway  Commis- 
sioners would  deal  with  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  undertakings  as.  Railway  Clerks'  Ass., 
M.  7/38. 

Heavy  traffic  : 

Increase  in  number  and  tonnage,  I.M.C.E., 

M.  40/39-40,  11225-7, 

Transfer  from  railways,  economic  wisdom  of, 
doubted,  and  advantages  of  transfer  from 
roads  to  railways,  C.C.A.,  M. 37/33;  Dent, 
9953-8,  10058-9,  10075-6,  10100-3,  10198-202, 
10323-35. 

Transfer  to  railways  : 

Encouragement  desirable,  I.M.G.E.,  M.  40/49 
Hadfield,  11246-50,  11317-21. 

Enforcement  of  regiilations  re  speed  and  weight 
would  tend  towards.  Dryland,  10203-4, 
10335,  10355. 

Investigation  of  question  by  Ministry  advocated 
Dent,  10225-30. 

Means  of  encouraging.  Dent,  10349-58  ; Postle- 
f7i.We,  M.  38/40-1,  10521-3,  10,531,  10624-6, 
10638-65. 

Hours  of  work,  control  advocated.  Stamp,  1002-3. 
History  of,  Howley,  M.  17/5,  5106. 

Importance  of,  and  magnitude  of  interests  involved, 
O'Qorman,  4055-6. 

previous  Inquiries,  etc.,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/4. 
Large  scale  organisation  essential.  Cliff,  M.  24/26,27. 
Licensed  undertakings  .should  observe  recognised 
labour  standards.  Cliff,  M.  24/25,  7416-20. 
Municipal  services,  see  that  title. 

National  Road  Transport  Commissioners,  scheme 
for.  Cliff,  M.  24/7-8.  7100-12,  7254-9,  7381-4. 

Nationalisation  : ^ 

Advocated,  Cliff,  M.  24/2,  7085-90,  7297-312, 
7316-36,  7362-6. 

Ministry  of  Transport  should  have  workshops  for 
own  repairs  and  constinction,  Walkden,  2380-5. 
might  be  Necessary  if  railways  nationalised, 
Russell,  3401. 

Policy  of  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  Cramp, 
1687,  1700. 

Scheme,  Railway  Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/35-45  ; 

Walkden,  2230-9,  2323-31,  2374-88,  2423-7. 
should  be  Self-supporting  and  profits  should  be 
used  for  public  advantage,  Walkden,  2386-8. 
Standardisation  of  lorries  would  be  possible, 
Walkden,  2378-9. 

Night  traffic,  proposed  development  by  reduced 
licensing  rates,  Cooke,  M.  10/25,  2643-5. 
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Pioneer  develojDment  -work  carried  out  by  non- 
railway  people,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/7,  4715-9, 
5031-2. 

Pooling  of  receipts,  proposal,  CUJf,  M.  24/28, 
7259-63. 

Private  services,  elimination  advocated  if  wasteful, 
Gra77ip,  2178-9. 

Protective  powers  applied  for  in  private  bills  and 
list  of,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/22,  3675. 
by  Railways,  see  under  Railways. 

Rating,  proposal.  Cramp,  2148-51. 

Regularisation  of,  advocated  to  certain  extent,  and 
nationalisation  of  railways  would  assist.  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  M.  5/15  ; Cramp,  1695, 
1765-7,  2191-8. 

Regional  Road  Transport  Commissioners  and  Ad- 
visory Boards,  scheme  for.  Cliff,  M.  24/7,  8 : 
7100-12,  7253-7,  7264-5. 

Safety  provisions  should  be  applied  similar  to  those 
imposed  on  railways.  Stamp,  1423-4. 

Safeguarding  of  jDublic  interest,  application  of 
conditions  imposed  on  railways  not  advocated, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/14,  4834-43. 

Statutory  obligations  on,  as  on  railway  companies, 
objections  to  proposal,  Beharrell,  M.  22/16-18, 
6579-603,  6804-6  ; Hacking,  6892. 
artificial  Stimulation,  reply  to  statement,  HaNkinq 
M.  23/4. 

Stimulation  of  railways  by,  Shrapnell-Smith, 
5034-5. 

Subsidising  of,  by  railways  through  contributions 
to  local  rates,  reply  to  statement,  Beharrell, 

M.  22/12. 

unfair  Subsidising  of,  reply  to  statement,  Beharrell, 
M.  22/9,  6556-64. 

Through  running  arrangements,  Chamberlain, 
3873-5. 

net  Ton-miles  worked  on  roads,  and  comparison 
with  railways,  Beharrell,  M.  22/15,  6569-75. 

Traffic  feeding  railway  or  taking  from  railway, 
believed  to  be  larger  than  traffic  diverted  from 
railway,  Beharrell,  6575-8. 

Traffic  should  be  made  to  bear  its  own  costs.  Stamp, 
1055. 

Undue  preference,  extension  of  railway  law  against, 
would  be  difficult  and  rmfair,  Thornhill,  1137. 
Unification,  power  to  Commissioners  proposed. 
Cliff,  M.  24/28,  7223-4,  7259. 

Road  Vehicles  Regulation  Bill  ; 

see  also  particular  subjects. 

Clause  3,  Regulations,  power  to  interpret,  should  be 
on  national  basis,  Allen,  M.  19/39. 

Clause  8,  valuelessness  of  suggested  safeguard, 
Allen,  M.  19/43. 

Comments  on,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/17,  4871-80  ; 
Howley,m.  17/77-85,5319-32  ; AUen,'HL.  19/36-45,’ 
6197-209  ; Coombe,  M.  21/9,  6417. 

Criticisms,  O’Gorman,  M.  14/57-71,  4172-7. 
Objections  to.  Smith,  M.  11/12-16,  3018-63. 
Opposition  to  certain  proposals  in,  Cooke,  M.  10/22. 
Penalties  : 

Automatic  suspension  of  licences  if  convicted  of 
dangerous  or  incompetent  driving,  proposal  not 
agreed  with,  should  be  left  to  Courts,  Coombe, 

M.  21/9. 

Criticism,  Allen,  M.  19/44. 

Excessive  in  some  cases,  Shrapnell-Smith, 

M.  16/17,  4879. 

Excessive  and  warning  advocated  instead  of 
smnmoning  in  certain  cases,  Howley,  M.  17/85. 
Regulations  : 

Advice  by  representatives  of  interests  concerned, 
advocated  before  making  of,  Allen,  M.  19/41. 
Power  to  Minister  to  make,  considered  excessive, 
Howley,  M.  17/83,  85,  5329-30. 

Schedule,  comments  on,  Allen,  M.  19/45. 

Views  of  Executive  Committee  of  Chief  Con- 
stables’ Association  re,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.32/1-4. 


Roads  and  Bridges  : 

Arterial  roads  : 

Central  maintenance  and  control,  with  carrying 
out  of  work  by  local  authorities,  proposal 
Russell,  3329-34. 

Conditions  advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/6,  2518-39. 
Cost  should  be  borne  by  State,  Cooke,  2804-5 
2815-7. 

Effect  of  sub-soil.  Dryland,  10270-2. 

Government  should  prepare  and  provide  lines  of, 
and  sterilise  land  for  future  requirements 
Cooke,  M.  10/29,  2651-3. 

National  programme  advocated,  Cooke,  M 10/6 
2516,  2725,  2737-57,  2920-6. 

Power  to  purchase  220  yards  strip  in  connection 
with,  non-utilisation  of,  but  enforcement 
advocated  and  tributary  roads  to  houses 
suggested,  O’Qorman,  4178-89,  4215-20. 

Sites  for,  should  be  safeguarded  against  acquisi- 
tion for  other  purposes,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/12 
10133-7. 

Surface,  continuity  advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/6 
2538-9. 

30  feet  carriageway  advocated  as  mimimun 
Cooke,  M.  10/6,  2518-9. 

Building  and  unprovement  lines,  see  that  title. 

By-pass  roads  : 

Advocated  wherever  practicable  and  should  be 
part  of  national  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
Hadfield,  11311-2. 

Need  for,  C.  C.  A.,  M.  37/11,  Dent,  9887,  9888. 
Public  enquiry  should  precede  further  planning  of, 
Cooke,  2766-8,  2818-20. 

Scheme  should  be  made  out  to  avoid  imnecessary 
widening  of  existing  roads,  Cooke,  M.  10/9, 
2549-50. 

Scheme  for,  by  Minister  in  consultation  with 
local  authorities,  and  bearing  part  of  cost  by 
Ministry,  proposal,  Dent,  10127-32. 
round  Villages  jjreferable  to  reconstruction. 
Dent,  9897-9,  10077-84. 

Capital  works  : 

Financing  out  of  loans  advocated.  Hacking, 
M.  23/5,  6907-8,  6997-7000,  7019-21,  7037, 
7045-6. 

Need  for,  and  proposal  for  national  road  develop- 
ment policy  under  central  control  financed  by 
loans,  and  benefit  to  be  derived  as  regards 
imemployment,  Beharrell,  M.  22/24,  25,  6628-37, 
6664-8,  6673-9,  6770-8,  6793-6. 

Classes  I and  II,  estimated  total  expenditure  and 
expenditure  per  mile  on  maintenance  and  repairs, 
1922-23  to  1927-28,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/15,  29. 

Classification,  no  clear-out  line.  Dent,  10055-7. 

Classification,  and  scheduling,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/2-4. 

Classified  and  scheduled,  table  of  mileage  of,  as  at 
31st  March,  1928,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1 (p.  27). 

Clo.sing  or  interruption  for  rejoair  or  undergroimd 
work  : 

Limitation  advocated,  Cooke,  2725. 

Provisions  of  Sec.  4 of  London  Traffic  Act,  1924, 
and  value  of.  Mm.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/13 ; 
Maybury,  531-4. 

Sec.  5 of  London  Traffic  Act,  1924,  and  satis- 
factory working  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  3/14  ; 
Maybury,  535. 

Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance  : 
Acquisition  of  land  at  sides  of  road,  a question  of 
expense,  Dryland,  10284-5. 

Cajsital  expenditure  and  annual  maintenance 
charges,  distinction  advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/31, 
2664-7. 

Carrying  out  scheme  of,  by  loan,  criticisms  of 
proposal,  C.  O.  A.,  M.  37/22  ; Dent,  QQ 52. 
Carrying  out  of  work  in  summer  ox  winter. 
Dent,  10186-91. 

Cooperation  between  different  counties.  Dent, 
10415-6. 

Co-ordination  between  engineers  and  Ministry, 
Hadfield,  11335. 

Cost,  comparison  with  1910,  Howley,  M.  17/7-8, 
5109-17,  5373-9. 
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Construction,  improvement  and  maintenance, 

— continued. 

Effect  of  diversion  of  traffic  from  railways, 
Bhj.  Cos.,  M.  4/51,  52,  Stamp,  1071-2. 

Financial  position  re  reconstruction  and  grants, 
etc.,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/13,  18,  20-21;  Dent, 
9910-8,  9921-51,  10045,  10060-6,  10086-93, 
10140-3,  10246-54,  10303-13^  10341-8. 

Financing  of,  criticism  of  system,  Cooke,  M.  10/31, 
2660-7. 

Loans  for,  period.  Dent,  10246-64. 

Local  authority  should  deal  with  repairs,  Cooke, 
2726-9. 

Minister  should  exercise  powers  to  accjuire 
compulsorily  land  on  either  side  of  road.  Cliff, 

M.  24/12,  7161-2. 

for  Modern  vehicles  needed,  standardisation 
desirable.  Turner,  M.  18/10,  5844-50,  6005-7. 
National  charge  : 

Advocated,  Cooke,  2838-57,  2909-19  ; Smith, 
M.  11/4,  2971-87,  3146-55  ; Cliff,  M.  24/12, 
7157-60,  7316,  7402-4. 

Carlisle  to  John  O’groats,  example  of.  Smith, 
2979-86. 

Carrying  out  of  work  by  local  authorities 
subject  to  approval  of  Ministry  would  be 
approved.  Smith,  3148-51. 

Increased  grants  to  certain  arterial  roads  might 
be  first  step.  Smith,  3218. 

Question  of.  Stamp,  1654-5. 

National  schemes  under  central  body,  advocated, 
LM.O.E.,  M.  40/58-60;  Hadfield,  11283-6  ; 
Wilkinson,  11286-8. 

Policy  and  procedure,  need  for  reconsideration, 
Hohson,  M.  36/39,  9715-6. 
greater  Power  to  central  body  advocated, 
O'  Oorman,  4093. 

Private  roads,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/5,  6. 
possible  Progress  if  no  financial  diffierdty. 
Dent,  10067-74,  10164-85. 

Progressive  policy  of,  need  for,  Beharrell,  M.  22/ 
24,  6789-90. 

Proposals  should  be  submitted  to  exammation 
similar  to  that  made  into  new  railway  pro- 
posals, Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/59-63  ; Stamp,  1072-6. 
Public  roads,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/5,  6. 
Reconstruction  requirements,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/13- 
18:  Dent,  9901-2,  9928,  10046,  10138-9, 

10237-45. 

ecjuitable  Taxation  of  road  users  for,  advocated, 
Railway  Clerks'  Association,  M.  7/43,  44 ; 
Walkden,  2245,  2268-73,  2293,  2305-7,  2353-63. 

Construction  of,  suitable  and  sufficient  for  varying 
degrees  of  traffic  only  a question  of  finance, 
I.M.  C.E.,  M.  40/2  ; Hadfield,  11170-2. 
Co-ordination  between  local  authorities  and  public 
utility  undertakings,  need  for  improvement. 
Dent,  10192-5  ; Millington,  10196-7. 

Corners,  one-way  fall,  objections  to,  Hadfield, 
11396-8. 

Corners,  bends  and  crossings,  improvement, 
I.M.  C.  E.,  M.  40/9  ; Hadfield,  11189-90. 

Costs  : 

Allocation  of,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/11,  4736-45. 
Absence  of  enactmeul;  defining  proportions, 
Stanley,  M.  9/5. 

capitalization  of,  suggestioir  should  be  thoroughly 
considered,  Cooke,  M.  10/32. 

Incidence,  review  of  question  by  Government 
advocated,  Cooke,  2725. 

Placing  of,  on  road  users,  no  justification  for, 
except  as  temporary  expedient,  Stanley,  M.  9/4. 
Statistics  and  comparison  with  receipts  from 
motor  taxation,  Beharrell,  M.  22/10, 11, 
6656-64,  6884-5,  6707-16  ; App.  B. 

Damage  : 

from  Different  kinds  of  tyres,  comparison, 
I.M.C.E.,  M.  40/57;  Hadfield,  11263-71; 
Wilkinson,  11271-3. 

Factors  m.  Dryland,  10391-3. 
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Damage — continued. 

from  Traction  engines,  extent  of.  Dryland, 
10037-41,  10397-9;  HadfieU,  11274-5  ; 

Wilkinson,  11275. 

Wheels,  effect  of  number  and  size,  Howley, 
5692-4  ; Dryland,  10394-7. 

Disturbance  : 

Obstruction  of  traffic  and  suggestions  re,  Cooke, 

M.  10/19,  2577-9. 

Powers  rmder  London  Traffic  Act  should  be 
applied  to  whole  country,  Cooke,  2578-9. 
Droppuig  or  throwing  of  glass  or  sharp  material  on 
road  should  be  an  offence,  Shrapnell-Smith, 

M.  16/12,  4780. 

Dual : 

certain  Advantages,  and  disadvantages,  I.M.  C.E., 

M.  40/29, 

Advantages  doubted,  Hadfield,  11211-2;  Wilkin- 
son, 11213. 

Excessive  wear,  powers  re  should  apply  to  horse 
drawn  as  to  motor  vehicles.  O'  Gorman,  M.  14/14. 
Expenditure  on.  Road  Advisory  Committees, 
proposal,  Howley,  M.  17/13,  72,  5140-1,  6230-1, 
5337-46,  5388-90,  5401-9,  5484-6,  5500-6,  5601-2. 
Footpaths,  .see  that  title. 

Grass  verges  for  horses,  etc.  : 

Approved  apart  from  expense,  but  not  practi- 
cable in  all  ca.ses,  Hadfield,  11307-8. 

Bays  advocated  for  vehicles  to  stand,  I.M.  C.E., 
M.  40/26  ; Wilkinson,  11205. 
not  Less  than  20  feet  wide,  advocated,  Cooke, 
M.  10/6,  2520-9,  2932-6. 

Lettmg  of,  for  pasture,  dangers  and  proposed 
restriction.  O' Gortnan,  4214,  4352-4. 
might  be  Useful,  Chapman,  8785-8. 

Improvement  of  existmg  roads  should  take  jire- 
cedence  of  new  arterial  roads  pending  improve- 
ment of  financial  conditions,  (7.  (7.  A.,  M.  37/12. 
Inspection,  inadecjuacy  of,  and  obligation  on  local 
authorities  to  keep  roads  up  to  oertam  standards 
with  national  inspectorate  proposed,  Shrapnell- 
Smith,  M.  16/12,  4775-9,  5041-6,  5070-4. 

Kerbs,  reconamendations  re,  Cooke,  M.  10/11, 
2553,  2702-5  ; Hadfield,  11399-400;  Wilkinson, 
11400-1. 

Lay-out,  etc.  : 

National  system,  need  for.  O'  Gorman,  M.  16/6, 
7,  4098-101. 

Removal  of  blmd  corners  and  flaring  of  minor 
roads  joining  mam  roads,  advocated.  O'  Oorman, 
4080-2. 

Local  control,  advantage  of.  Smith,  2986-7. 

Main : 

Nationalisation  of  : 

possible  Drawback,  O'  Oorman,  4098. 

Proposal  approved,  Beharrell,  6617-9,  6826. 
Right  of  way  on,  proposal.  Chapman,  M.  31/8. 
Maintenance  : 

Paj'ment  by  motor  users  only,  no  justification 
for,  Howley,  M.  17/6,  5108,  6609-11. 
of  Reconditioned  roads  as  compared  with  old 
type.  Dent,  9913-4,  10048-54. 

Responsibility  for,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/7-9. 
Making  of,  fit  for  traffic  preferable  to  prohibition 
of  use  by  certain  classes  of  traffic.  Smith,  3219. 
Mileage,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/2. 

Name-plating  of,  proposals  for  improvement, 
O'Oorman,  4161-2,  4260. 

National  expenditure.  National  control  would  be 
involved  and  not  advocated,  Hadfield,  11313-6. 
National  importance  of,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/10, 
4732-5,  4894-5. 

National  survey  desirable,  Cooke,  2927  ; O'Oorman, 
4244,  4258,  4311-3. 

New,  between  important  industrial  centres,  need  for, 
C.C.A.,  M.  37/11 ; Dent,  9887-8. 

New'  works,  capitalisation  of,  advocated,  Cooke, 
2725,  2842-7,  2928. 

Newdy  laid  surfaces,  preservation  against  iniury  by 
heavy  traffic,  provision  for,  advocated,  C.C.A., 
Scotland,  9346. 
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Orders  and  Regulations  affecting,  should  be 
preceded  by  public  advertisement  and  public 
inquiry,  Cooke,  M.  10/5,  2515. 
vigorous  Policy,  need  for,  Howley,  M.  17/72, 
5599-600. 

Private  interests  in,  abolition  advocated  subject  to 
reasonable  compensation,  Cooke,  M.  10/30,  2655, 
2725. 

Prohibition  of  use  of,  by  motors,  in  certain  cases, 
suggestion,  Russell,  M.  12/4,  3503-4. 
Requirements,  sufficient  to  absorb  whole  produce  of 
motor  tax  and  more,  I.M.C.E.,  M.' 40/53; 
Hadfield,  11254-7,  11343-5. 

Roadmen,  protection  of,  when  at  work,  proposal, 
C.C.A.,  Scotland,  9339-45. 

Scotland  : 

By-pass,  Smith,  3198-9. 
little  Congestion,  Smith,  3195-6. 

Construction,  money  better  spent  on  the  whole  in 
development  of  existing  roads.  Smith,  3220. 
one  Controlling  body  for  whole  country  with 
pooling  of  road  rates  advocated.  Smith,  M.  11/4, 
2973-87. 

Development,  proposals  for  comprehensive 
scheme.  Smith,  M.  11/17-27,  3054-6. 

Strip  for  horse  traffic,  difficulties  in  connection  with, 
and  granite  set  setts  found  not  to  be  used  by 
horses,  Mayhury,  957-60. 

Sterilisation  of  land  on  each  side  of  : 

for  Building,  of  minimum  width  of  150  feet  : 
Advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/6,  2530-3,  2725, 

2740-50. 

Opinion  re  proposal,  Hadfield,  11309-10. 
Desirability,  Russell,  3512-4. 

Surface  : 

Concrete,  Dryland,  10273-83. 

American  experience,  Hadfield,  11405-8. 

Cost,  comparison  with  asphalt  macadam, 
Hadfield,  11410-1  ; Wilkinson,  11411. 
Covering  of,  desirable,  Hadfield,  11408. 

Cracks  in,  Hadfield,  11393-5. 

Italian  cement  and  aggregate,  case  of,  and  no 
cracking,  Wilkinson,  11411-3. 

Non-slippery,  experiments  and  doubt  as  to  per- 
manent success.  Dryland,  10406-8. 
Recommendation  re,  Hohson,  M.  36/38,  9711-4. 
Rubber,  Had/teM,  11387-91  ; Wilkinson,  11388-92 
Slippeiy  : 

Considerations  in  connection  with,  and  few 
accidents  due  to,  I.M.C.E.,  M.  40/4-8, 
Hadfield,  11173-85,  11365-6  ; Wilkinson, 

11183-4. 

Difficulty  of  avoiding,  under  certain  conditions, 
but  great  improvement,  Mayhury,  953-6. 
System  generally  adequate  with  certain  exceptions, 
but  reconditioning  required,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/11  ; 
Dent,  9887-96. 

Temporary  closing  of,  for  repair,  no  power  to  local 
authorities  and  need  for,  proposed  procedure. 
Dent,  9976-9,  10144-6,  10152-61  ; Dryland, 

9980-6. 

Tolls,  abolition  advocated,  and  question  of  method, 
Cooke,  M.  10/30,  33,  2655-9. 

Traffic  must  be  regulated  to  ensure  best  and  most 
economical  use  of,  C.C.A.,  M.  37/34 ; Dent, 
9959-62,  10359-66. 

Unclassified,  temporary  closing  of,  for  re-construc- 
tion or  re-surfacing,  jjroposed  Clause,  Hobson, 

M.  36/38. 

Value  of,  apart  from  motor  traffic,  Beharrell, 
M.  22/12,  6565. 

Widening  of : 

in  Cities  and  Urban  Districts  : 

Accjuisition  of  property  for,  practically  no  grant 
towards,  and  need  for,  Hadfield,  11222-4, 
11341-2,11346-8,  11372-6. 

Requirements,  and  increased  grants  desirable, 
I.M.C.E.,  M.  40/51 ; HadfieU,  11251-3. 
County  Councils’  difficulties  and  powers  such  as 
under  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  would 
assist,  C.C.A.,  Scotland,  9439-48,  9479-85, 
Elgin,  9522-3. 


Roads  and  Bridges — continued. 

Widening  and  improvement,  proposals  for  important 
schemes  should  be  .submitted  to  examination 
similar  to  that  made  into  new  railway  proposals 
Rly.  Cos.,  M.  4/59-63. 

Width  : 

10  feet  for  each  lino  of  traffic  approved  generally, 
but  24  feet  desirable  in  urban  and  suburban 
board,  I.M.C.E.,  M.  40/23,  24 ; Hadfield, 
11203. 

20  or  40  feet,  not  intermediate  wudth,  advocated, 
S hr a.pnell- Smith,  M.  16/15,  4861-2. 

20  feet  width  with  grass  margins,  reason  for 
system,  Mayhury,  647-50. 

30  feet  carriage  way  advocated  as  minimum  for 
arterial  roads,  Cooke,  M.  10/6,  2518-9. 

40  feet  desirable  on  important  roads,  I.M.C.E. 
M.  40/27;  HadfieU, 

Classified  and  important  unclassified,  30  feet 
advocated,  I.M.C.E.,  M.  40/25,  Hadfield, 112Qi, 
11304,  11349. 

Limitation  of,  by  stationary  vehicles  at  sides, 
C.C.A.,  M.  37/38-41 ; Dent,  9987-91. 

Opinion  re.  Turner,  5844-7,  6038-45. 

Question  of.  Dent,  10136-7. 

Woi'k  on,  desirability  of,  at  present  from  point  of 
view  of  unemployment,  Russell,  3512. 

Roads  Act,  Ministry  of  Transport  decisions,  apparently 
conflicting  decisions  and  need  for  enunciation  of 
principles.  North  Yorkshire  and  South  Durham 
Regional  Advisory  Committee,  M.  28/35,  8029-34. 

Roads  Advisory  Committee,  functions,  Mayhury,  930-3. 

Roads,  bridges  and  ferries: 

total  Expenditure  of  loc.al  authorities,  1910-11  to 
1924-26,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/25,  28. 

Roads  and  road  traffic,  joint  consideration  by  Govern- 
ment Departments  of  mattersaffecting,  advocated, 
Cooke,  2725,  2764-5. 

Royal  Automobile  Club,  numbers  represented  by, 
O'Gorman,  4270-1. 

Royal  Scottish  Automobile  Club  : 

Membership,  Smith,  2967,  M.  11/1. 

Relations  with  other  Associations,  Smith,  3192-4. 

Rule  of  the  Road  : 

Alteration  of,  undesirable,  though  uniformity 
throughout  the  w^orld  would  be  convenient. 
Smith,  3070-6. 

Driving  on  left  side  of  road,  as  authoritative  custom 
advocated,  O'Qorman,  M.  14/28,  29,  34,  4140-3, 
4225-31. 

Rural  District  Councils,  delegation  to,  of  county  high- 
way functions,  position  under  Local  Government 
Act  of  1929,  Dent,  10123-6. 

Rural  District  Councils  Association,  member.ship, 
Hobson,  M.  36/1,  9595. 

Slow  moving  traffic  : 

should  Keep  to  left-hand  side  of  road  as  far  as 
practicable,  Allen,  6113-4,  6236-46,  6257-8. 
Keeping  to  left  side,  non-observance  of  rule,  and 
more  use  of  mounted  police  in  enforcement 
proposed,  Howe,  M.  33/9,  9031-2. 

Restriction  to  use  of  certain  streets  between  certain 
hours  advocated,  Howe,  M.  33/10,  9033-4. 

Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders ; 

British  Manufacturers’  Section,  interests  repre- 
sented by.  Hacking,  M.  23/1,  6839-43  ; and 
number  employed. 

Establishment,  membership,  objects,  etc.,  Beharrell, 

M.  22/2,  6530-2. 

Southern  Railway,  improvements,  Mayhury,  783, 
826-8. 
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tpecu  . 

as  Element  in  dangerous  driving,  Piggott,  192-7  ; 
Cooke,  2898 ; Smith,  3013-7  ; Bussell,  3293-4  ; 
O’Qorman,  4166-8:  Howley,  6279;  Chapman, 

8711-2,  8716. 

Consideration  of  possible  eventualities  by  motorists. 
Smith,  3122-4. 

should  be  Considered  with  regard  to  amenities  of  the 
highway,  Bussell,  3437-8. 

Employee  drivers,  employer  should  be  responsible 
where  instruction  or  advice  leads  to  ignoring  of 
speed  restrictions.  Ass.  Soc.  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers and  Firemen,  M.  6/15. 
not  a Factor  of  danger  by  itself,  Cooke,  M.  10/22, 
2621,  2833,  2858-62,  2891-9  ; Smith,  M.  11/16. 
Limitation  of,  by  hump  or  impediment  in  road, 
objections,  to,  Maybury,  M.  11/16,  948  ; Smith, 
M.  11/16,  3050-3  ; O'Oorman,  M.  14/61-3,  4172-3; 
Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16-17,  4877-8  ; Howley, 

M.  17/84,  633N2  ; Allen,  M.  19/42,  6209  ; 
Coombe,  M.  21/9. 

Mechanical  control : 

Advocated,  Cramp,  1806,  2201-6. 
would  be  Dangerous  and  could  be  tampered  with, 
Cooke,  M.  10/22,  2619-21  ; Smith,  M.  11A4, 
3034-8;  O’Qorman,  M.  14/67,  68,  4175-7; 
ShrapnelLSmith,  M.  16/17,  4874-5  ; Howley, 
M.  17/81,  5319-22  ; Allen,  M.  19/39,  6199-200  ; 
Coombe,  M.  21./9,  7417  ; Hacking,  7050. 

Timing  of  oars  not  objected  to  for  proof  of  speed 
as  element  of  danger.  Smith,  3213-5. 

Speed  limits : 

Abolition  : 

Advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/22,  2582-8 ; Smith, 
M.  11/10,  3011-7,  3061-3;  Bussell,  3288-94. 
Advocated,  and  dangerous  driving  could  be 
effectively  dealt  with,  Cooke,  2831-5,  2868-69, 
2890-9. 

Advocated  for  light  vehicles,  Moore,  8916-27, 
8959-63. 

Advocated,  Postletliwaite,  M. 38/49, 10544-5, 10612. 
Advocated,  except  for  vehicles  of  exceptional 
type,  O’Oorman,  M.  14/56  ; Stanley,  M.  9/12  ; 
Shrapnell-Smith,  4761-8,  4902-3,  6066-9; 

Howley,  M.  17/50,  80,  5275-87,  5435-44. 
not  Advocated,  Coombe,  M.  21/6,  6376-7. 
would  be  Approved,  subject  to  enforcement  of 
more  stringent  provisions  against  and  penalties 
for,  dangerous  driving,  Stancer,  M.  34/7,  9136-7. 
Balance  of  opinion  in  favour  of,  Piggott,  28, 
167-70. 

Bodies  in  favour  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/9. 

Law  re  driving  to  the  public  danger  should  be 
strengthened,  Howley,  M.  17/80,  5279,  5670-5. 
Objections  to  proposal,  Howe,  M.  33/3,  4,  8982-6. 
on  Open  road  advocated,  with  speed  limits  in 
populous  places,  Elgin,  9502-8,  9573-6. 

Police  objections  to,  Tripp,  M.  30/5-10,  8437-60, 
8471-80,  8537-43,  8549-64. 

Power  to  Mmistry  of  Transport  to  make  regula- 
tions for  specific  classes  of  vehicles  would  be 
approved.  Smith,  3132-7. 
for  Private  cars  : 

Advocated,  C.C.A.,  M.  37,  App.  VI.  Dent, 
10116,  10122,  10149. 

Approved,  A.M.C.,  M.  39/22  ; Oliver,  10768-74, 
10851-2. 

Proposed,  dealing  with  by  offence  of  “ danger- 
ous ” and  “ careless  ” di’iving,  C.C.A., 
Scotland.  9370-84,  9468-9. 
for  Private  pleasure  ears,  balance  of  opinion  in 
favour  of,  Maybury,  798-803. 

Reasons  for.  Chapman,  M.  31/3,  8670-75,  8707-17, 
8721-32. 

Restriction  of  speed  in  special  areas  might  be 
necessary,  Howley,  6676. 
new  mam  Roads  would  become  racing  tracks, 
Wilson,  8919  ; Moore,  8919. 

Special  warning  notices  for  dangerous  areas  would 
be  approved,  O’Oorman,  4170-1,  4296-309  ; 
C.C.A.,  Scotland,  9377-8. 


Speed  limits — continued. 

Abolition  or  retention  : 

Authorities  consulted  re,  and  consultation  of 
magistrates  in  the  country  might  be  desirable, 
Piggott,  296-9. 

would  be  Left  to  free  vote  of  the  House,  Piggott, 

191. 

Views  of  Chief  Constables,  Chapman,  M.  31/2-4, 
8667-8. 

Administration,  variations  in,  in  different  counties, 
Howe,  9064. 

Aiding  and  abetting  : 

Convictions,  but  difficulty  where  schedules  or 
time-tables  not  prescribed  by  employer,  Min. 
of  Trans.,  M.  2/9  ; Piggott,  38-41,  139-44, 
171-2. 

Need  for  alteration  of  law,  Hobson,  M.  36/9. 
Alternative  clauses  in  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill 
and  opinions  received  re,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.2/8,  9,  Piggott,  U-iL  146-9. 

Bodies  in  favour  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  2/9. 
for  Certain  categories,  limit  .should  be  painted  in 
prominent  and  easily  recognised  place.  Chapman, 
8759-62. 

Clause  3 of  Road  Traffic  Bill  possibly  Reasonable, 
Howe,  9063,  9073. 

through  Dangerous  points,  more  rigorous  enforce- 
ment advocated,  Coombe,  M.  21/9, 

Driving  within,  would  not  be  defence  against 
conviction  for  dangerous  driving,  Tripp,  8502-5. 
certam  Elasticity  m administration  not  objected  to, 
Howe,  9073-6,  9103-5. 

Enforcement  : 

Bad  atmosphere  created  between  jjolice  and 
motorists,  O’Oorman,  M.  14/53,  4165. 

Difficulty,  Chapman,  8746-52. 

Need  for  approval  of  public  opinion,  Dixon, 
M.  30/5,  6,  8433-6,  8446,  8473-5,  8553-64. 
Relations  between  police  and  public  would  be 
worse  if  dangerous  driving  substituted  for, 
Tripp,  M.  30/8,  8461-3. 

Unreasonable  and  capricious,  Howe,  M.  33/5. 
Excessive  number  of  limits,  congestion  caused  by, 
M.J.C.E.,  M.  40/30  : Hadfield,  11214-9. 
in  Foreign  countries,  Howe,  8985-6. 

Good  subconscious  effect  of,  Tripp,  8451-2,  8488-92. 
for  Heavy  vehicles  ; 

Advocated,  Wilson,  Moore,  8927-8 ; Hobson, 
M.  36/8,  9607-13;  Dent,  10116-9,  10122; 

Postletliwaite,  1052^ 

Discrimination  between  pneumatic  and  other 
kind  of  tyres  desirable.  Dryland,  10034-6. 

Draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  First  Schedule,  agreed 
with,  Postletliwaite,  10614-5. 

Exceeding  of,  Dryland,  10021,  10027-34  ; Postle- 
thwaite,  10524-30. 

16  or  20  miles  an  hour  for  3 or  4-ton  lorries  pro- 
posed, Coombe  6382-4. 

Increase,  recommendations.  Turner,  5769-83, 
5919-20,  5992-3,  5998-6004,  6027-30. 
Non-observance  of,  Moore,  Wilson,  8929-31. 
Retention  advocated,  and  30  miles  proposed  with 
pneumatic  tyres.  Chapman,  8604-12. 

10  miles  per  hour,  proposals,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.2/8;  Piggott,  2.5-1 . , 

High  speed  limits  with  possibility  of  proving  that 
speed  not  dangerous,  favoured  personally,  Dixon, 
8369-71. 

Imposition  by  separate  local  authorities,  undesir- 
ability, Maybury,  801.  7 7 

for  Large  vehicles,  possibly  desirable,  Pickard, 

7565-6. 

Local,  should  apply  to  all  classes  of  traffic,  0 Gorman 

M.  14/17.  , . ^ ^ 

London,  standardised  speed  of  something  between 
15  and  20  miles  the  solution  of  difficulties  in, 
Tripp,  8463-4,  8498-601. 

Lower  limit  than  35  and  20,  power  to  fix,  in  respect 
to  particular  areas  with  narrow  main  roads, 
proposal,  Moore,  Wilson,  M.  32/18,  8958. 
Objections  to,  Smith,  M.  11/11  ; O Qorman,  M. 
14/52-5,64-6,  4164-71,  4295,  4309. 
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Speed  limits — continued. 

Police  controls,  system,  Tripp,  8481-7. 

Police  diverted  from  more  useful  work,  Russell, 
3288-90  ; O’Oorman,  M.  14/54. 

Police  must  have  power  to  control  speed  of  vehicles, 
Howe,  M.  33/4,  8984,  9074. 

Police  traps  : 

at  Dangerous  spots,  Cardiff,  Wilson,  8931-2. 
System  of,  Huddersfield,  Wilson,  8931. 

Private  motor  cars  : 

no  particular  Necessity  for,  Hobson,  M.  36/8, 
9607. 

through  Streets  of  country  towns,  etc.,  would  be 
approved.  Dent,  10120-1,  10122. 

Public  Service  Vehicles  : 

Abolition  advocated,  M.  17/50,  80,  6275-87, 
6435-44. 

Aiding  and  abetting,  law  should  be  strengthened 
and  proposals  in  Road  Traffic  Bill  not  adequate. 
Cliff,  M.  24/24,  7218,  7219,  7351-4. 

Dangerous  and  careless  driving  provisions  not 
sufficient.  Cliff,  7400-1. 

no  Distinction  between  different  categories  of 
vehicles  proposed.  Cliff,  7396-6. 

Exceeding  of,  necessitated  by  schedules.  Cliff, 
7210-1,  7215-7,  7276,  7289-96,  7348-71  ; 

Chapman,  M.  31/10;  C. C. A.  Scotland, 
Exceeding  of,  owing  to  time  tables,  and  need  for 
control  by  licensing  authority  over  time  tables, 
Hobson,  M.  36/9,  9623-4. 

Rrcrease  above  twenty  miles  an  hour  might  be 
allowed  with  sufficient  brakes,  Russell,  M. 
12/3,  3238-40. 

Retention  advocated,  Elgin,  9561,  9676  ; Cliff, 
M. 24/24, 7209-22, 7273-80, 7296,  7400-1  ; 
Schedules  ; 

in  London,  Tripp,  8593-7. 

Working  out  of,  at  less  than  maximum  speed  in 
towns  and  more  in  rural  areas.  Riches, 
8136-43. 

20  miles  an  hour  : 

Advocated,  Tripp,  8465-9. 

Enforcement  question,  Wilson,  Moore,  8940-6. 
25  miles  per  hour  proposed  as  uniform  speed  limit 
for  vehicles  with  pneumatic  tyres,  Hopkins, 
Riches,  8129-36. 

30  miles  per  hour,  personal  view.  Cliff,  7221-2. 
30-35  miles  an  hour  would  be  approved,  lower  for 
solid  tyres,  C.C.A.,  Scotland,  9372-5,  9470. 
Zone  system  advocated,  Cliff,  7212-31,  7220, 
7397-9. 

for  Public  service  vehicles  and  motor  lorries, 
necessity  for,  and  Regulations  issued,  Maybury, 
798-9. 

Retention  : 

Advocated,  and  reasons,  Wflsow,  8914-6. 

Reply  to  arguments  for,  Chapman,  8584-93. 
Revision,  proposals  for,  Coombe,  M.  21/6,  6377-88. 
Rigid,  not  advantageous  from  public  safety  point 
of  view  in  personal  opinion,  Pickard,  7485-99, 
7563-6,7595-6,7633. 

Road  Traffic  Bill  provisions,  opinion  re,  C.C.A., 
M.  37/App.  VI. 

Ten-mile  limits  : 

Danger  zones  advocated  in  place  of,  Cooke, 
2694-601,  2861,  2896. 

Procedure,  application  to  Minister  and  Public 
Inquiry,  Piggott,  240-1. 

Revision  advocated,  Howe,  8992-6. 

Uselessness  of,  and  abolition  advocated,  Russell, 
3291-2. 

Variation  in  fixing  of,  C.  C.  A.,  Scotland,  9450. 

12  miles  an  hour  should  be  retained  for  cars  and 
lorries  with  solid  tyres,  Tripp,  8470. 

35  miles  an  hour  and  20  in  specified  areas  proposed, 
for  light  cars,  Tripp,  M.  30/7,  7446-60,  8467-60, 
8466,  8530-6,  8661-9. 

35  miles  an  hour  for  light  vehicles  and  20  miles  for 
heavy  vehicles  with  pneumatic  tyres  suggested, 
by  majority  of  Chief  Constables,  Moore,  Wilson, 

M.  32/17,  8911-6. 


Speed  limits — continued. 

35  to  50  miles  ; 

should  Apply  also  to  heavy  veliicles  with  pneuma- 
tic tyi-es  if  inspected  by  public  authority,  Howe 
8997-8,9077-80,9093. 

Proposed,  Howe,  8988-9000,  9061. 
for  Vehicles  other  than  private  cars,  proposals  in 
draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  no  comments  by  A M C 
Oliver,  10853-7.  ' 

in  Villages  and  coimty  towns,  not  necessary  unless 
special  circumstances.  Smith,  3128-30. 

Stationary  vehicies  : 

at  Bends  in  roads,  undesirable  and  question  of, 
an  offence.  Smith,  3200-1.  ’ 

outside  Business  premises,  practice  re,  and  police 
powers  for  dealing  with,  Piggott,  122-7. 

Pulling  up  of  all  vehicles  on  near  side,  necessity  for, 
and  proposal,  Cooke,  M.  10/17,  2570-2. 
proposed  Regulations  re,  Cooke,  M.  10/17. 
at  Sides  of  streets,  cause  of  congestion,  Oliver 
10879-80. 

Steam  Cuitivation  Development  Association,  formation, 
nature  of,  and  membership,  Allen,  M.  19  (p.  411) 
6087-8. 

Steam  vehicles  : 

see  also  Locomotives. 

Emission  of  smoke  and  vapour  : 

Atmospheric  conditions  should  be  taken  into 
accomit  in  connection  with,  Allen,  6251. 
Maldng  of  excessive  vapour  should  be  stopped, 
O’  Qorman,  4209,  4211. 

Sufficient  power  of  dealing  with,  and  prohibition 
from  roads  not  advocated.  Smith,  3216-7. 
not  a Nuisance  on  the  road,  Allen,  6234-5. 
Prohibition : 

Advocated,  with  certain  exceptions.  Railway 
Clerks'  Ass.,  M.  7/43  ; Walkden,  2245,  2344-52. 
not  Advocated,  Cooke,  2937-42;  O' Qorman, 
4208-11. 

would  be  a Calamity  to  agriculture,  Allen,  6247-8. 
not  Proposed,  Cliff,  7386-9. 

Prohibition  of  stopping  on  highway  bridges  for 
drawing  water,  power  advocated,  C.C.A., 
Scotland,  9390-9. 

Scotland,  extent  of  use,  C.C.A.,  Scotland,  9397-9. 
Water  supply,  provision  for,  on  new  main  roads 
would  be  useful,  C.  C.  A.,  Scotland,  9396. 

Street  lighting  : 

Inadequacy  of,  in  many  parts  and  jsroposal  for 
improvement,  Cooke,  M.  10/28. 

Lighting  authority  too  small  a unit,  Cooke,  M.  10/28, 
2649-50. 

Street  trading,  obstruction  caused  by,  and  Part  6 of 
London  County  Council  (General  Powers)  Act, 
1927,  should  be  amended  and  applied  to  whole 
country,  Cooke,  M.  10/16,  2683-4,  2943-51. 

Taxicabs,  licensing,  requirements  imposed,  Piggott, 
263,  265-7. 

Test  runs  on  unsuitable  public  highways,  C.C.A., 
M.37/App.  VI  (p.  639). 

Traction  engines  : 

Attendant  on  rear  vehicle,  obligation  should  not  be 
removed,  Hadfield,  11300. 

Damage  to  roads,  extent  of.  Dryland  10037-41, 
10397-9  ; Hod/ieW  11274-6;  Wilkinson  11276. 
Travelling  at  side  of  road,  undesirability  on  country 
roads,  Hadfield,  11302. 

Trackless  trolleys  : 

see  also  Tramways  and  trackless  trolleys. 

Future  of,  question  of,  Chamberlain,  3870-2  ; Spen- 
cer, 4536-8. 

Municipal  omnibuses,  number,  seating  capacity  and 
income,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/4. 
no  Obligation  to  maintain  permanent  way,  Spencer, 
4492-3. 
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Trackless  trolleys — continued.  Tramways — continued. 


Powers  obtained  to  provide,  in  London  but  not 
exercised,  Mayhury,  941. 

Seating  capacity,  Spencer,  4526. 

Transference  from  tramways  to,  Chamberlain, 
4017-27. 

Traffic  : 

.see  also  Road  Traffic. 

Areas  ; 

Authority  for  regulation  of  public  service  vehicles 
would  be  approved  but  not  for  licensing, 
Moore,  8956-7  ; Wilson,  8957. 

Congested,  extension  of  powers  outside  London 
advocated,  Cooke,  M.  10/24,  2642. 

Organisation  of  country  into,  with  commissioners 
for  different  zones  : 

Consideration  of  question  desirable,  Piggott, 
421-23. 

Tramway  and  trolley  vehicles  would  probably 
come  under  same  commissioners,  Piggott,  486. 
Bye-laws  for  control  of  congestion,  etc.,  power 
retained  by  local  authorities  in  Northern  Ireland 
subject  to  confirmation  by  Minister,  Chamberlain, 
3689-92,  3696-8. 

Regulation  and  control  : 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Act,  Oliver,  M.  39/17, 
10736-41. 

Powers,  should  be  conferred  on  all  towns  with 
power  to  discriminate  between  various  classes 
of  omnibus  and  other  traffic,  Oliver,  M.  39/16, 
10736-41,  10824-7. 

Trailers  : 

Axle  weights,  recommendation  re,  O.O.A.,  M.  37, 

App.VI. 

inadequate  Braking  ecjuipment.  Cliff,  7340. 

Danger  from  children  riding  on  draw-bar.  Cliff,  7340. 
not  necessarily  Dangerous  and  beneficial  to  high- 
ways, Shrapnell-Smith,  4914-7. 

Limitation  to  two,  proposal,  A.M.C.,  M.  39/22  ; 
Oliver,  10777-9,  10809-11. 

certain  Loss  of  control  involved,  Coombe,  6385, 
6498-503. 

Number  allowed  and  jDOsition  under  draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  Piggott,  214-7. 

One  only  should  be  allowed,  except  as  regards 
locomotives,  Hobson,  M.  36/12,  9629-33,  9740-3, 
9794-7. 

One  only  should  be  allowed  with  exceptions  for 
agriculturalists  and  show  people,  I.M.C.E., 
M.  40/55;  Plad/teW,  11276-81. 

Provisions  of  draft  Road  Traffic  Bill,  comments, 
O.C.A.,  M.  37/App.  VI. 

Reflectors,  impracticability  of,  Allen,  6272. 
Regulations  as  to  weight,  construction,  etc.,  exemp- 
tion should  include  tar  and  bitumen  machines 
and  road  gritters,  Allen,  M.  19/7,  6138-41. 

Speed  limit  of  15  miles  an  hour  sufficient,  Coombe, 
6385-8. 

Third  man  in  case  of,  question  of,  Coombe,  6504-8. 

Tramways  : 

see  also  Tramways  and  trolley  vehicles. 
Abandonment  of  undertakings,  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of,  Spencer,  M.  16/20,  4454-7. 

Abolition  question  should  be  considered  when 
relaying  of  tramways  required,  Maybury,  942-3. 
Accidents,  see  that  title. 

Advantages  of,  as  means  of  transport,  Spencer 
M.  16/5,  6,  27-9,  4406-7,  4481,  4494-510,  4684. 
Comparison  with  buses,  Postlethwaite,  10628-9  ; 
Oliver,  10748-52. 

Alterations  in  systems,  statutory  obligation  to  carry 
out,  as  req\iired  by  street  improvements,  etc., 
Spencer,  M.  16/4,  4399-400. 

Average  speed  of  buses  on  tramway  routes  higher 
than  on  non-tramway  routes,  Spencer,  4684-6. 
Capital  expenditure,  mileage,  etc.,  of  49  Companies, 
particulars,  Spencer,  M.  16/2,  4391-2. 

Cajjital  invested  in.  Parliamentary  protection,  claim 
to,  and  no  distinction  advocated  between  mumci- 
pal  and  private  undertakings,  Spencer,  4620-3. 


Companies  having  been  discontinued,  list  of, 
Spencer,  4600  1,  App.  II  {p.  325). 

Competition  of  long  distance  traffic,  extent, 
Spencer,  4583-6. 

Competition  of  motor  buses  ; 

Control  of,  advocated,  Spencer,  4620-3,  4636, 
4650-9. 

Newcastle  and  measures  for  protection,  Oliver, 

M.  39/18,  10742-6. 

certain  Protection  against,  would  be  approved, 
and  suggestion,  Howley,  5180-5,  5470-4,  5618. 
Running  of  buses  by  tramway  undertakings  in 
order  to  meet,  Spencer,  M.  16/19,  4450-4, 
4457-8. 

Protection  from  competition  if  adequate  and 
efficient  service  given,  desired,  Spencer, 
4457-8,  4559-63. 

Serious  effects  of,  Spencer,  M.  16/17-25,  4442-58, 
4495-502,  App.  IV,  V (p.  326-7). 

Undertakings  abandoned  as  result  of,  Spencer, 
4606-12. 

Court  of  Incjuiry,  1924,  and  report,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  3/4  ; Maybury,  504-6. 

Development,  hampering  of,,  by  obligations.  Cliff, 
M.  24/21,  7199-200. 

Diversion  of  traffic  to  margins  of  roads,  and  increased 
expense,  Wilkinson,  11293-7,  11299  ; Hadfleld, 
11298-9,  11350. 

Drivers,  vestibule  cars  advocated,  and  difficulty  in 
getting  adoption  of.  Cliff,  M.  24/14,  7168-73, 
7342-7. 

Express  services,  scope  for.  Cliff,  M.  24/20,  7198, 
7405-8. 

Fares,  statutory  limitation,  Spencer,  M.  16/4,  4397. 
Indication  of  intention  to  other  vehicles  : 

Extent  to  which  possible,  Spencer,  4663-4. 
Mechanical  device  for,  Oliver,  10966. 

Advocated,  Jerman,  10967. 

Question  of,  Chamberlain,  3741-7. 

Spot  light  on  back  of  car,  under  consideration, 
but  financial  qtrestion,  Spencer,  4687. 

Stop  light,  could  not  be  dealt  with  under  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  Piggott,  286. 

Industrial  relations.  Cliff,  7229,  7365. 

London  : 

Abohtion,  mrdesirability,  Maybury,  935-8. 
Elimination  of  competition,  cjuestion  from  jaublic 
point  of  view,  Maybury,  689-93. 

Financial  position  : 

Improvement  as  result  of  restriction  of 
omnibuses  on  streets,  Maybury,  578-80,  759. 
Restoration,  work  of  London  Traffic  Advisory 
Committee  re,  Maybury,  679-93. 

London  United  Tramways,  Ltd,  Uxbridge  Road, 
effect  of  bus  competition  and  results  of  Restric- 
tion Order,  Spencer,  M.  16/26,  4474-80,  4579-82, 
4637-49,  App.  VI  (p.  327). 
no  Monopoly  of  highway,  Spencer,  4575-8,  4594-9. 
Mimicipal : 

non -Limitation  by  boundaries,  Chamberlain, 
M.  13/9,  3559-61. 

Number,  seatmg  capacity  and  moome.  Chamber- 
lain,  M.  13/4. 

Protection  from  competition  of  road  services, 
proposal,  Bussell  M.  12/4,  3268-9,  3346-8, 
3460-2,  3476-80,  3508-10. 

Route  miles,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/4. 

Wages  and  conditions  of  service,  governed  by 
National  Comicil,  Chamberlain,  M.  13/14, 
3607-10. 

Noise  : 

Control  of,  Spencer,  4670-3. 
no  Power  to  control,  O’  Gorman,  4364. 
as  Obsolete,  statement  not  agreed  mth,  Chamber- 
lain,  3797,4016. 

not  Obsolete  and  scope  for  extension,  Cliff,  M.  24/20, 
21,  7198,  7405-8. 

Operating  cost  per  mile  and  comparison  with 
buses,  Spencer,  M.  16/29,  4532-5  4674-7. 
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Tramways — continued. 

Peak  loads,  difficulty  of  dealing  "with,  Spencer, 
4495,  4524. 

Permanent  way  : 

Construction,  reconstruction  and  maintenance  : 
Advances  from  Ministry  of  Transport,  proposal, 
Spencer,  M.  16A2,  13,  4429-32,  4613-9, 
4624-34. 

Cost,  GhamberJain,  M.  13/3,  3530,  3716. 

Cost,  percentage  of  total  expenditure,  Spencer, 
4631-2,  4678-80. 

Damage  by  extraordinary  traffic,  position  as 
regards  recovery  of  expense  should  be  same  as 
that  of  highway  authority,  Spencer,  4512-7, 
4545-6. 

Maintenance  of  : 

Advantage  to  highway  authorities,  extent  of, 
Hadfield,  11352-5. 

by  Companies,  though  use  by  other  traffic  and 
heavy  biu'den  of,  Spencer,  M.  16/4,  8-13, 
4397-8,  4411-27,  4432,  4488-91,  4618-9, 
4624-34. 

by  Tramway  authority  but  use  by  all  traffic, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/3,  3531-4,  3713-29, 

3798-807,  3847-52,  3887. 

Ratmg  of,  Chamberlain,  4028-33  ; Spencer, 
4420-6. 

Private  enterprise,  Spencer,  M.  16/6,  4405-6, 

4408-9. 

Profits  earned  by  private  companies,  inadequacy 
of  return  upon  capital  and  reasons  for,  Spencer, 
M.  16/7,  4410. 

Protection  against  competition,  considerations  re, 
Poatlethwaiie,  M.  38/31-4,  10503-9,  10697-8  ; 

Oliver,  M.39/18,  10742-6,  10881-8,  10902-6. 
Purchase  powers  of  local  authorities  : 

Hardship  of,  and  hindrance  to  development  and 
improvement,  Spencer,  M.  16/14,  15,  4433-7, 
4441,  4547-56. 

Remedy  for  rmcertainty  caused  by,  proposal, 
Spencer,  M.  16/16,  4438-41,  4557-8. 
Replacement  of  tramways  by  trolley  vehicles, 
Darlington,  Hopkins,  8175-83. 
on  Reserved  spaces  in  centre  or  sides  of  highway 
worked  as  high  speed  light  railways,  the  ideal, 
Spencer,  M.  16/30. 

Rigid  rails  advocated,  Hadfield,  11356. 

Road  widening  expenditure,  Spencer,  M.  16/4, 
4396-7,  4400-2. 

Rollmg  stock,  room  for  improvement,  Spencer, 

M.  16/31. 

Seating  capacity  and  comj)arison  with  buses, 
Spencer,  4503-10,  4526-31. 

Service,  statutory  obligation,  Spencer,  M.  16/4, 
4397. 

provision  of  Special  traffic  controllers  advocated 
where  one-way  traffic  schemes,  Cooke,  M.  10/26, 
2836-7. 

Staff,  split-turns,  Spencer,  4681-2. 

Stationary  cars  : 

Compulsory  stopping  of  vehicles  behind  : 

in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  and  Drmdee, 
Chamberlain,  3650-6,  4010-5. 

Approved,  Chapman,  8676. 

Intending  to  pass  on  near  side  advocated, 
Chamberlain,  M.  13/18,  3647-66. 

Proposal,  A.M.C.,  M.  39/22. 

Question  of,  Sp)encer,  4690-6,  4698. 

Statutory  obligation^,  Spencer,  M.  16/4,  4395-404. 
Success  of,  Chamberlain,  3864-9. 

Superseding  of,  by  trolley  vehicles  and  buses, 
Postlethwaite,  10631-5. 

Tenure,  etc.,  factors  contributing  to  services  not 
being  up-to-date,  Spencer,  4583-6. 

Tracks,  adequate  maintenance  advocated,  as  means 
of  decreasing  accidents,  Pickard,  M.  25/16, 
7506-8. 

Tjq)e  of  cars  : 

Centre  doors  as  in  America,  difficulty,  Spencer, 
4518-21. 

Latest  type,  Spencer,  4522-3. 


Tramways — continued. 

Wayleaves,  payment,  Spencer,  M.  16/4,  4402-4. 
Worlrmen’s  fares,  statutory  obligation,  Spencer 

M.  16/4,  4397. 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Association  : 

Date  of  incorporation  and  object  of,  Spencer 

M.  16/2. 

Membership,  Spencer,  M.  16/2. 

Tramways  and  trolley  vehicles  : 

Accidents,  see  that  title. 

Accounts  and  returns,  obligation,  Min.  of  Trans 

M.  1/116. 

Application  of  provisions  of  Part  TV  of  draft  Road 
Traffic  Bill  to  trolley  schemes,  proposal,  C.C.A., 
M.  37/App.  VI  (p.  639). 

Authoi'isation  and  construction,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/100-3. 

Borrowing  of  money  by  Local  authorities,  powers, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1^18. 

Bye-laws,  Min.  of  Trans.  M.  1/112. 

Carriages,  law  re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/108. 

Cesser  of  powers.  Orders,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/121-2. 
Facilities,  obligation,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/110. 
Fares  and  charges,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1/111. 
Financial  assistance,  power  of  Minister,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/117. 

Inspection  before  opening,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  1A03. 
Maintenance  of  track,  obligations,  Min.  of  Trails., 

M.  1/104-5. 

Mechanical  and  electrical  power,  use  of,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/106-7. 

Pm'chase  by  local  authority,  powers,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/119-20. 

Regulation  and  control,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M. 1/97-122, 
M.  3/3. 

Running  of,  by  local  authorities,  Min.  of  Trans., 

M.  1/98,  99. 

Through  runnhig  and  workhig  agreements,  Min.  of 
Trans.,  M.  1/113-4. 

Transport  Advisory  bodies,  proper  representation  of 
Conference  of  Motor  Organisations  and  motoring 
interests  likely  to  be  affected,  advocated,  Stanley, 

M.  9/3. 

Transport  Fund  for  whole  country,  proposal,  Crompton, 
6349-50. 

Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union,  interests  and 
numbers  represented.  Cliff,  M.  24/1,  7083-4, 
7356-61. 

Transport,  Minister  of : 

Advisory  Committees  for  country  as  under 
London  Traffic  Act,  proposal,  Russell,  M.  12/4, 
3246-69,  3335-8. 

Regulations  by : 

see  also  under  Road  Traffic  Bill  and  Road  Vehicles 
Regulation  Bill. 

Consultation  of  parties  interested,  practice 
of,  Piggott,  280-2. 

Tyre  manufacture,  establishment  of  foreign  firms  m 
England  as  result  of  safeguai'ding,  Beharrell,  6833. 

Tyres,  defective,  as  offence,  jiroposal,  C.C.A.,  M.  37, 

App.  VI. 

U.S.A.  : 

Co-ordination  of  traffic  control,  Maybury,  816, 
866-9. 

Electric  vehicles,  use  of,  Crompton,  M.  20/3,  6294-5, 
6333-6. 

Railways ; 

Attitude  towards  road  transport.  Hacking, 
M.23/4,  6888-9. 

Road  competition.  Stamp,  1458-64. 

Road  traffic,  percentage  of  vehicles  outside  regula- 
tions, Maybury,  643-5,  790. 

Urban  District  Councils,  as  highway  authorities, 
Postlethwaite,  M.  38/35-8,  10610-7. 
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Urban  Districts  Councils  Association,  membership, 
etc.,  Postlethwaite,  M.  38/2. 

Victoria  Dock  Road  Scheme,  Maybury,  742. 

should  be  Paid  for  out  of  loan;  Hacking, 
6997-7000,  7019-21,  7045-6. 

Water  mains  : 

Damage  to,  from  heavy  traffic,  and  question  of 
effect  of  concrete  foundations.  Dent,  10094-5  ; 
Dryland,  10096-9. 

Damage  to,  by  traffic,  Postlethwaite,  10567-73. 

Weighing  of  vehicles  : 

Certificate  of  weight  should  be  given  exempting 
from  further  weighing  during  continuance  of 
journey  if  laden  or  during  licence  period,  Allen, 

M.  19/5. 

Difficulties  of  local  authorities.  Dryland,  10026  ; 

Millington,  10204-5,  10211-4. 

Means  of  establishing  weight  desirable.  Dryland, 
10406. 

Person  authorised  should  be  compelled  to  show 
authority  if  asked,  G.O.A.,  Scotland,  9400. 

Power  to  police  constables,  suggestion,  A.M.G., 

M.  39/22. 

Power  to  take  vehicles  three  miles  without  com- 
pensation : 

should  be  Maximum  distance,  Allen,  M.  19/5. 
Suggested,  C.G.A.,  M.  37/App.  VI.  Dent, 
10266-9.;  Dryland,  10400-3. 

Power  to  take  vehicles  two  miles  without  compen- 
sation, proposed,  C.G.A.  Scotland,  9406-17. 
Question  of,  and  exemption  from  testing  more  than 
once  on  same  journey  would  be  reasonable. 
Dryland,  10400-3. 

Recommendations,  G.G.A.,  M.  37/App.  VI. 
should  not  be  Required  if  weight-ticket  produced, 
Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/15,  4856. 

Travelling  instruments  in  America,  Dryland,  10217- 
23. 


Weighbridges : 

Damage  to,  payment  for,  incidence  of.  Dryland, 
10404. 

Owner  of  vehicle  should  not  be  liable  for  damage  to, 
if  ordered  to  go  on  to,  Shrapnell-Smith,  M.  16/15, 
4856,  Allen,  6134-6. 

White  lines  : 

Approved,  Ghapman,  8718. 

no  Car  should  be  permitted  to  stop  on,  Ghapman, 
8720,  8758. 

Continuous  marking  at  pre -determined  distance 
from  edge  of  road,  projDosal,  Gooke,  M.  10/12, 
2554-5. 

Discretion  needed  in  use  of,  I.M.O.E.,  M.  40/12  ; 
Hadfield,  11194-5. 

One-way  fall  on  sharp  corners,  desirable,  Gooke, 
2706-7. 

Responsibility  for  putting  down,  Hadfield,  11339-40; 
Wilkinson,  11340. 

Standing  vehicles  should  not  be  allowed  where  room 
for  only  one  car  within  line.  Maybury,  805. 

not  Statutory  and  not  advocated, C/tapmajr,  8739-44. 

careful  Supervision  of  application  of,  need  for, 
Hobson,  M.  36/38. 

Uniformity,  need  for  power  to  central  authority  for, 
O’Gorman,  M.  16/27,  4132-3. 

Unnecessary  use  of,  diminution  of  capacity  of  road 
from,  I.M.G.E.,  M.  40/13  ; Hadfiield,  11196; 
Wilkinson,  11196-8. 

Value  of,  Gooke,  M.  10/12,  2564,  2707  ; HadfiieU, 
11192-3. 

Value,  diversity  of  opinion  re,  I.M.G.E.,  M.  40/10, 
11  ; Hadfiield,  11191. 

Width  of  vehicles,  curtailment,  need  for,  esjjeoially  on 
unclassified  roads,  Hobson,  M.'  36/13,  9634-5. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORT. 


Terms  of  Reference. 

To  take  into  consideration  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  growth  of  road  traffic 
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THIRTY-FIRST  DAY. 

Friday,  4th  October,  1929. 


PbESBNT  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  Sm  ARTHUR  GRIFEITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OP  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Majob  The  Hon.  J.  J.  ASTOR,  M.P. 

Sib  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majob  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Mr.  william  LEACH,  M.P. 

Mb.  F.  W.  GALTON. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 


Mb.  Charles  William  Matthews,  D.L.,  called  and  examined. 


11414.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Matthews,  I think  you 
are  a member  of  the  London  County  Coimoil,  and  that 
you  have  for  some  time  been  Chairman  of  the  High- 
ways Committee  of  that  body  ? — Yes. 

11415.  You  have  come  to  speak  to  us  about  the 
tramway  system  of  London  ? — Yes.  • 

11416.  You  have  submitted  to  us  a valuable 
Memorandum  which  sets  out  the  views  of  the  Council 
very  fuUy,  and  so  I will  take  you  through  it  qiute 
briefly.  If,  however,  there  are  any  further  points 
to  which  you  would  like  to  draw  our  attention  I wiU, 
of  course,  give  you  an  opportunity  of  domg  so. — 
Thank  you. 

Memo.  No.  41. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE 

London  County  Council. 


Mb.  Chablbs  William  Matthews,  D.L.,  will  say : — 

1.  He  is  a member  of  the  London  Coimty  Council 
and  since  1922  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Highways 
Committee,  which  deals,  inter  alia,  with  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Council’s  tramways.  He  was  a county 
councillor  from  1919  to  1928  and  has  been  a county 
alderman  since  1928. 

2.  The  Council  desires  to  bring  to  the  special  notice 
of  the  Commission  four  of  the  disabilities  under  which 
its  tramways  are  operated,  and  to  emphasise  the 
essential  part  tramways  fulfil  in  the  general  scheme  of 
passenger  transport  in  London.  On  these  matters 
the  Council  on  18th  June,  1929  (Minutes,  page  827), 
declared  its  pohcy  as  follows  : — 

(a)  That  as  regards  its  tramways  the  Council 
is  of  opinion  that — 

(i)  Some  relief  should  be  granted  to  the  tram- 

ways account  in  respect  of  the  liabihty 
for  maintaining  trackway  ; 

(ii)  The  veto  exercisable  by  local  and  road 

authorities  on  the  introduction  of  Bills 


in  Parliament  for  the  construction  of 
tramways  and  on  the  system  of  traction 
to  be  adopted,  should  be  abolished  ; 

(iii)  Existing  measmes  for  safeguarding  from 

onooining  traffic  passengers  entering  or 
leaving  tramcars  are  inadequate  ; and 

(iv)  The  Minister  of  Transport  should  exercise 

with  greater  energy  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  London  Traffic 
Act,  1924,  for  reducing  omnibus  compe- 
tition. 

(6)  That  evidence  in  support  of  the  foregoing 
resolution  (a),  and  as  to  the  part  played  by  the 
Council’s  tramways  in  the  London  passenger 
transport  system,  be  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Transport  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Matthews,  D.L.,  and  that  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port be  informed  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken. 

The  Council’s  Tramways  in  relation  to  the 
General  Scheme  oe  Passenger  Tbanseobt  in 
London. 

3.  As  regards  the  part  played  by  the  Council’s 
tramways  in  the  London  passenger  transport  system. 
Witness  submits  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  Council’s  tramways  carry  upwards  of  700 
million  passengers  a year  at  an  average  fare  per  mile 
of  • 37d.  for  workmen  passengers  and  • 56d.  for  ordinary 
passengers.  70^  milhon  car  miles  were  operated  last 
year,  and  there  are  88  services  within  the  county. 
Nearly  90  miles  of  track  outside  the  county  are  covered 
by  through  services  from  London,  going  as  far  as 
Kew,  Hampton  Court,  Barnet,  Waltham  Cross,  Purley 
and  Barkiag.  Over  100  million  passenger  journeys 
a year  are  made  at  workmen’s  fares.  All-night 
services  have  been  operated  for  thirty  years. 

4,  The  following  table  shows  in  respect  of  Greater 
London  for  1928,  as  compared  with  1927,  the  number 
of  passenger  journeys  by  the  three  principal  means  of 
passenger  transport : — 


Proportion 
of  Total. 

Increase  on  1927. 

in  1928. 

Percentage. 

Nmnber. 

Percentage. 

Railways  (including  Underground  and  Tube) 

929,621,919 

23-8 

43,287,822 

4-9 

Tramways 

1,057,373,746 

27-1 

48,128,661 

4-8 

Omnibuses 

1,912,230,936 

49-1 

90,234,069 

4-9 

3,899,126,600 

100-0 

181,650,662 

4-9 
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Tramways  essential. 

5.  A factor  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  perhaps,  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  capacity  of  all  passenger 
transport  imdertakings,  road  and  rail,  is  taxed  at  the 
morning  and  evening  rush  periods  to  enable  the 
immense  transfer  of  the  population  to  and  from  its 
work  to  be  effected.  Some  people  suggest  that  tram- 
ways are  an  obsolete  form  of  traction  which  should 
be  superseded  by  motor  omnibuses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Council  is  convinced  of  the  vital  part  which 
tramways  necessarily  play  in  the  provision  of  adequate 
means  of  transport  for  the  population  of  Greater 
London.  The  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport  under  powers  conferred  by  the  London 
Traffic  Act,  1924,  in  a report  dated  9th  February, 
1926,  on  “ Omnibus  competition  with  Tramways,” 
referred  to  the  suggestion  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  tramways  in  the  Metropohs  would  be  a public 
advantage  having  regard  to  the  alleged  obstruction 
caused  to  the  traffic  on  the  highways  by  tramcars, 
and  that  if  they  were  abandoned,  adequate  and 
satisfactory  facilities  would  be  provided  by  omnibuses, 
and  stated  that  they  were  unanimously  opposed  to 
this  view  and  considered  that  the  tramways  were 
an  essential  part  of  the  passenger  transport  system  in 
the  Metropolis. 

Number  of  Passengers  Carried. 

6.  While  the  Council’s  tramways  carry  an  average 
of  some  two  million  passengers  a day,  no  less  than 
800,000  are  carried  within  about  four  hours  of  the 
day,  namely  from  7 a.m.  to  9 a.m.  and  from  6 p.m. 
to  7 p.m.  During  these  rush  hours  the  service  is 
increased  by  over  45  per  cent.  The  heavy  loads  to 
central  London  in  the  morning,  and  to  the  suburbs 
in  the  evening,  are  offset,  from  a revenue  point  of 
view  in  most  places  by  comparatively  light  loads  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Housing  Problem  and  Cheap  Transport  for 
Inhabitants. 

7.  The  housing  problem  is  allied  closely  to  the 
question  of  securing  cheap  and  adequate  passenger 
transport  facilities  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  housing 
estates  of  the  Council,  particularly  those  cottage 
estates  situate  near  the  borders  of  the  county.  The 
Council  has  felt  that,  in  examining  proposals  for  new 
tramway  routes  that  will  take  workers  out  from 
congested  districts  to  housing  estates  on  the  out- 
skirts, the  question  of  profit  is  not  the  sole  considera- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  tramways 
from  Grove  ParkStationto  Well  Hall  Road,  Woolwich, 
authorised  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  would  link  up  two 
sections  of  the  Coimoil’s  existing  tramway  system, 
one  main  reason  of  the  Council  in  promoting  the  scheme 
was  the  fact  that  it  would  serve  three  important 
housing  estates  in  this  part  of  London,  including  an 
estate  of  the  Council  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Woolwich. 

Increased  Costs  of  Operation. 

8.  The  Council,  in  common  with  all  other  passenger 
transport  undertakings,  has  suffered  from  the  abnormal 
conditions  arising  from  the  War.  For  instance,  in 
the  year  1913-14  with  a oar  mileage  of  59,000,000, 
working  expenses,  including  special  charges  and 
renewals,  amounted  to  6-7d.  a car  mile.  In  the  year 
1928-29  with  a car  mileage  of  70,000,000,  working 
expenses  amoimted  to  12 -4d.  a oar  mile,  i.e.,  an 
increase  of  85  per  cent.  This  increase  in  expenditure 
is  due  to  two  main  heads — wages  and  cost  of  materials. 
Before  the  War,  with  a total  staff  of  12,800,  salaries 
and  wages  amounted  approximately  to  £1,100,000. 
For  1928-29,  with  a staff  of  14,200,  salaries  and  wages 
totalled  approximately  £2f  millions. 


Special  Services  to  meet  Public  Needs. 

9.  One  of  the  important  features  of  the  Council’s 
tramways  is  the  special  services  run  to  meet  the 
public  needs,  for  instance,  workmen’s  oars  and  all- 
night  oars.  Under  the  industrial  conditions  of  to-day, 
such  services  as  these  are  a necessity,  but  they  involve 
considerable  financial  loss.  The  very  early  start  of 
the  services  in  the  morning  involves  the  employment 
of  additional  men,  and  other  difficulties  are  also 
involved.  Worlrmen’s  fares  are  in  operation  on  all 
routes  approximately  between  3.30  a.m.  and  8 a.m. 

. with  facilities  for  return  at  any  time  on  the  day  of 
issue  of  the  tickets.  During  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1929,  lOlf  millions  of  passengers  were  carried 
at  workmen’s  fares. 

Fares. 

10.  All  traffic  undertakings  suffered  severe  financial 
depression  in  consequence  of  the  War,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  large  increase  in  working  costs.  Since 
the  conclusion  of  the  War,  despite  the  fact  that 
working  costs  still  remain  far  above  the  normal,  the 
Council  has  aimed  steadily  at  bringing  down  the  fares 
charged  on  the  tramways  and,  in  addition,  has  intro- 
duced a number  of  new  fare  concessions  which  have 
proved  a great  benefit  to  the  travelling  public,  but, 
of  course,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  restore  fares  to 
the  pre-war  level.  Witness  would  point  out  that, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  railways  the  extra  standard 
cost  of  a mile  journey  has  been  increased,  compared 
with  pre-war  days,  by  id.,  the  extra  copt  in  the  case 
of  the  tramways  is  rather  less  than  Jd.  According 
to  the  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Return,  1928, 
the  Council’s  fares,  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool 
where  there  is  no  omnibus  competition,  are  the 
lowest  in  England  and  Wales,  being  '56d.  per  mile 
for  ordinary  passengers  and  -37d.  for  workmen,  a 
general  average  fare  per  mile  of  little  more  than  ^d. 

So  far  as  regards  local  passenger  transport  under- 
takings in  London  the  Council  has,  since  something 
lilie  normal  conditions  returned,  led  the  way  in  fare 
concessions.  For  instance,  in  December,  1921,  the 
Council  took  the  initiative  in  reducing  fares,  doubling 
the  stage  length  of  the  penny  fare  and  subsequently 
reducing  all  the  higher  fares.  This  was  not  followed 
by  the  omnibuses  (except  on  the  Council’s  tramway 
routes  where  it  was  a case  of  economic  necessity) 
imtil  January,  1923,  or  thirteen  months  later.  In 
1920  the  Council  introduced  what  is  known  as  the 
cheap  mid-day  fare  system,  by  which  it  became 
possible  for  people  to  travel  any  distance  between 
Suburban  and  Central  London  on  the  tramways 
approximately  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
4 p.m.  for  a uniform  fare  of  2d.  Subsequently  the 
stage  of  the  penny  mid-day  fare  was  increased  to 
nearly  two  miles.  Oimiibus  undertakings  did  not 
adopt  cheap  2d.  mid-day  fares  until  six  months 
later  than  the  tramways  and  then  they  were,  and 
are  still,  limited  to  tramway  routes.  In  January, 
1924,  cheap  ordinary  return  tickets  at  fares  of  5d., 
Qd.  and  8d.  were  introduced  on  the  Coimcil’s  tram- 
ways for  the  3d.,  id.  and  5d.  single  stages  respectively, 
resulting  in  a saving  to  the  passenger  of  Id.  on  the 
3d.  single  journey,  and  2d.  on  the  4d.  and  5d.  single 
journeys. 

A unique  feature  of  the  Council’s  fare  system  is  the 
extensive  scheme  of  transfers  by  means  of  which 
passengers  at  all  the  maximum  fares  for  the  Council’s 
system  (single  and  return),  together  with  those  taking 
4d.  workmen’s  return  and  6d.  and  6d.  ordinary  return 
tickets  for  journeys  between  Suburban  and  Central 
London,  may  board  the  first  oar  to  an  appropriate 
change  point  and  there  transfer  to  a car  proceeding 
to  their  destination. 

Another  fare  innovation  which  has  proved  very 
popular  is  the  Is.  Od.  all-day  “ ride  at  will  ” ticket 
by  means  of  which  a passenger  may  make  any  number 
of  journeys  in  London  and  certain  adjacent  areas  on 
the  day  of  issue.  For  the  summer  months,  for  a 
child  under  14  years  of  age,  a similar  ticket  is  issued 
at  6d. 
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Disabilities. 

(i)  Cost  of  Upkeep  of  Roadways  of  Tramway  Tracks 

and  Outer  Margins. 

11.  The  Council,  in  common  with  other  tramway 
undertakings,  is  liable  for  the  upkeep  of  the  roadways, 
i.e.,  of  the  tramway  tracks  and  the  outer  margins, 
usually  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  outer  rails,  making 
in  all  an  area  some  16 J feet  wide.  This  liability  is 
imposed  by  law  upon  tramway  undertakings  whether 
in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  or  companies  and 
originated  in  the  days  of  horse  tramways,  before 
the  introduction  of  electric  traction  which  has  reduced 
the  wear  and  tear  on  roads  so  far  as  the  tramways 
are  concerned.  The  saving  to  local  authorities  by 
reason  of  the  Council  being  responsible  for  road 
maintenance  is  about  £233,500  a year.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  position  is  not  quite  the  same, 
as  the  municipality  operating  tramways  is  usually 
the  road  authority,  whereas  in  London  the  road 
authorities,  except  for  certain  bridges  and  embank- 
ments, are  the  City  Corporation  and  the  metropolitan 
borough  councils.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
grants  from  the  Road  Fund  for  tramway  undertakings, 
but  without  success.  The  Coimoil  urges  that  some 
relief  should  be  granted  to  the  tramways  account 
in  respect  of  the  liability  for  maintaining  the  trackway. 

(ii)  Veto  of  Local  and  Road  Authorities  on  the  Construc- 

tion of  New  Tramways. 

12.  The  Council  on  many  occasions  has  experienced 
difhculty  in  making  provision  for  the  satisfactory 
development  of  its  tramways  system  owing  to  the 
veto  possessed  by  the  local  and  road  authorities  under 
Standing  Order  22  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
upon  the  introduction  of  Bills  to  authorise  the  linking 
up  and  extension  of  the  tramways  system.  The 
standing  order  referred  to  provides  that  an  undertaker 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  introduce  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  a Bill  to  authorise  the  construction  of 
tramways  except  with  the  consent  of  local  and  road 
authorities.  The  City  Corporation  and  all  the  metro- 
politan borough  cormcils  thus  have  the  right  of  veto, 
and  can  put  a stop  to  developments  of  the  Council’s 
tramways  system  required  for  the  public  benefit, 
without  even  allowing  the  case  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament. 

It  is  understood  that  the  “ veto  ” was  granted  to 
local  authorities  to  prevent  their  being  harassed  with 
speculative  schemes  promoted  by  private  interests. 
It  was  not  at  that  time  contemplated  that  there  would 
be  a central  municipal  authority  which  would  become 
the  sole  tramways  authority  in  the  Coimty  of  London. 
In  the  case  of  other  tramways  municipally  owned 
and  worked,  the  tramway  authority  is  nearly  always 
not  only  the  local  but  also  the  road  authority,  and 
the  standing  order  does  not  operate  as  an  effective 
veto. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic  who 
reported  in  1905,  the  Select  Committee  on  Motor 
Traffic  who  reported  in  1913  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Transport  (Metropolitan  area)  who  reported  in 
1919,  all  referred  to  the  inexpediency  of  such  veto. 
Of  many  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto  one 
example  may  be  given.  The  Council  in  1919  pro- 
moted a Bill  in  Parliament  for  the  linking  up,  between 
Blackfriars  Bridge  and  the  Farringdon  Street  and 
Holborn  terminals,  of  the  north  and  south  tramways. 
The  linking  up  of  tramways  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1905,  but  the 
Council’s  proposal  could  not  be  proceeded  with 
because  the  local  authorities  concerned  had  vetoed 
its  promotion.  As  a result.  Parliament  was  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  considering  the  scheme. 

Schemes  for  the  extension  of  tramways  by  the 
Council  are  now  not  put  forward  unless  the  borough 
councils  concerned  are  likely  to  consent  to  the  necessary 
Bill  being  introduced.  The  Council  is  of  opinion  that 
the  veto  exercisable  by  local  and  road  authorities 
on  the  introduction  of  Bfils  in  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  tramways  should  be  abolished. 

(38012— H) 


There  is  a further  disadvantage,  peculiar  to  London, 
in  that  metropolitan  borough  councils,  under  section 
23  of  the  London  County  Tramways  {Electrical 
Power)  Act,  1900,  have  the  right  of  veto  on  the 
overhead  wire  system  of  working  tramways.  It  is 
due  to  this  veto  that  on  many  of  the  Council’s  tram- 
way routes  where  the  overhead  system  might  have 
been  used,  -without  any  serious  interference  with 
public  amenities,  the  very  expensive  conduit  system 
has  had  to  be  adopted.  The  consequent  heavy 
capital  expenditure  has  had  a marked  effect  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  undertaking.  In  another 
direction  Witness  wo-uld  cite  an  example  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  Co-uncil  has  so  often  encountered 
in  developing  its  tramway  system.  Li  the  session  of 
Parhament  of  1922,  the  Council  promoted  legislation 
to  enable  a service  of  trackless  troUey  vehicles  to  be 
operS,ted  between  Norwood  and  Lee-green.  The 
cost  of  installation  of  a system  using  these  vehicles 
was  estimated  at  £148,000,  compared  -with  £600,000 
if  a conduit  system  of  tramways  were  adopted.  One 
of  the  metropolitan  borough  co-uncils  affected  was 
opposed  to  the  scheme,  as  it  involved  the  -use  of 
overhead  wires,  and  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  carried  applying  the 
power  of  veto  of  the  1900  Act  to  the  proposal  in  the 
Bill.  The  Council,  ha-ving  regard  to  this  instruction, 
decided  on  11th  April,  1922  (Minutes,  page  478),  not 
to  proceed  further  -with  the  proposal.  The  Council 
holds  the  opinion  that  the  power  of  veto  on  any 
particular  system  of  traction  in  London  should  be 
abolished. 

(iii)  Special  Dangers  to  Tramway  Passengers. 
Vehicles  overtaking  Stationary  Tramcars  on  Near  Side. 

13.  The  requirement  that  tramway  lines  must 
normally  be  laid  towards  the  centre  of  the  road 
involves  special  risks  from  on-coming  traffic  to  persons 
boardmg,  or  ahghting  from  tramcars.  The  risk  of 
being  knocked  dowm  by  a vehicle  passing  on  the  near 
side  of  a stationary  tramcar  has  greatly  increased 
■with  the  gro-wth  in  the  n-umber  and  speed  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  is  a distinct  deterrent  to  potential 
tramway  users. 

The  Council  has  from  time  to  time  considered  what 
action  can  be  taken  to  prevent  this  practice,  and  has 
been  in  communication  -with  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
on  the  subject,  but  up  to  the  present  no  powers  have 
been  granted  to  the  Council  to  deal  -with  the  danger, 
although  in  Scotland  by-laws  have  been  made  in 
various  to-wms,  e.g.,  Glasgow  and  Edinb-urgh,  making 
it  an  offence  to  pass  a tramcar  on  the  near  side  when 
it  is  picking  up  and  setting  dowm  passengers.  The 
Council  -understands  that  the  by-law  has  worked 
smoothly  and  successfully  in  Glasgow.  There  is  no 
power  to  make  a by-law  of  this  kind  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  London  and  Home  Counties  Traffic 
Ad-visory  Committee  take  the  -view  that  the  Police 
have  sufficient  powers  -under  the  pro-visions  of  the 
Motor  Car  Act,  1903,  hi  regard  to  dangerous  driving, 
to  deal  -with  drivers  of  vehicles  who  force  their  way 
through  persons  entering  or  lea-ving  tramcars  and, 
ha-ving  regard  to  this  -view  and  to  other  objections  of 
the  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  the  Minister  of 
Transport  has  hitherto  felt  that  he  could  not  see  his 
way  to  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  making  the  passing 
of  stationary  vehicles  on  the  near  side  an  offence 
pmiishable  by  law.  Whereas  the  number  of  accidents 
in  London  due  to  traffic  passing  stationary  tramcars 
on  the  near  side  during  the  year  1919—20  was  8 fatal 
and  137  non-fatal,  for  the  year  1928-29  the  number  of 
cases  had  grown  to  no  fewer  than  13  fatal  and  818 
non-fatal.  Such  figures  indicate  the  seriousness  of 
the  position  and  the  need  for  fm'ther  measures,  if 
the  public  are  not  to  imperil  their  safety  in  what 
should  be  the  irmoouous  process  of  becoming  tramway 
passengers.  From  time  to  time  action  is  taken  against 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  who  drive  deliberately 
through  tramway  passengers,  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  witnesses  is  a factor  which  often  prevents 
a conviction  being  obtained. 
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The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  existing  measmes 
for  safeguarding  passengers  entering  or  leaving  tram- 
cars  from  oncoming  traffic  are  inadequate. 

(iv)  Omnibus  Competition. 

14.  For  some  years  past  the  Council  has  had  to 
contend  with  an  intense  competition  from  motor 
omnibuses.  Some  indication  of  the  growth  of 
omnibus  competition  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact 
that  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  tramway  routes  in  April, 
1921,  would  have  shown  627  competing  omnibuses 
each  generally  accommodating  34  passengers,  whereas 
there  are,  to-day,  over  1,300  with  a standard  accom- 
modation of  50.  Under  the  London  Traffic  Act,  1924, 
the  Minister  of  Transport  from  time  to  time,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  London  and  Home  Counties 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  has  made  orders,  and 
regulations  declaring  certain  streets  to  be  “ restricted 
streets.”  Such  orders  and  regulations  have  resulted 
in  a practical  stabilization  of  omnibus  services  in  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Metropohtan  Police  District. 
No  more  omnibuses  can  be  placed  upon  any  street 
declared  to  be  “ restricted.”  Before  the  Minister 
of  Transport  took  action  some  twenty  additional 
omnibuses  a week  were  being  placed  on  the  streets 
of  London.  The  restricted  streets  included  all  those 
along  which  tramway  services  were  being  operated. 
But  for  the  limiting  effect  of  these  orders  and  regu- 
lations, the  position  as  regards  the  munber  of  omni- 
buses would  have  been  far  worse.  The  Council,  of 
course,  welcomed  the  action  taken  by  the  Minister. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  London  and  Home 
Counties  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  was  to  consider 
the  omnibus  position  in  detail,  and  in  a report  on 
Omnibus  Competition  with  Tramways,  dated  9th 
February,  1926,  the  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
stated  that,  after  investigation,  they  were  satisfied 
that  there  were  more  omnibus  services  beiog  operated 
in  the  metropohs  than  were  necessary  in  the  public 
interest,  from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  wasteful 
competition  with  other  passenger  transport  services 
but  of  traffic  congestion,  and  that  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  omnibus  services  should  be  effected  in  the 
pubhc  interest. 

Since  February,  1925,  the  Council  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Minister  of  Transport  on  the 
subject  of  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  omnibus 
journeys  under  section  7 of  the  London  Traffic  Act, 
1924,  and  on  9th  July,  1926,  communicated  the 
following  resolution  : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council — 

(i)  The  reductions  so  far  proposed  during  rush 
hours  in  the  number  of  omnibus  journeys 
along  tramway  routes  are  less  than  is 
justffied  by  the  accommodation  available 
in  tramcars  and  the  loading  obtained  ; 

(ii)  Reductions  should  be  made  in  slack  hour 

services  for  omnibuses  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  obtains  for  tramways  ; 

(iii)  In  connection  with  the  reduction  of  omnibus 

services,  direct  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  mmaber  of  omnibus  journeys  worked 
not  later  than  on  1st  April,  1923  ; and 

(iv)  Restriction  in  the  number  of  omnibus 

joruneys  should  be  applied  to  Sunday 
services. 

Two  years  later  (July,  1928)  the  Council  reaffirmed 
the  opinion  expressed  above  rmder  (ii)  and  (iv)  and 
communicated  again  with  the  Minister. 

So  far  the  relief  from  omnibus  competition  afforded 
on  the  Coimcil’s  tramway  routes  has  been  most 
disappointing. 

Whilst  other  tramways  systems  have  benefited  by 
the  “ restricted  streets  ” orders  made  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  a reduction  in  the  number  of  omnibuses 
on  routes  served  by  the  Council’s  tramways  has  taken 
place  only  on  the  Clapham  route,  where  ten  omnibuses 
have  been  eliminated.  There  is  no  restriction  at  all 
on  Sundays.  When  regard  is  had  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  capacity  of  an  omnibus  has  increased  from 


approximately  40  to  49  in  the  last  seven  years,  it 
will  be  seen  that  omnibus  competition  is  greater  on 
week-days  than  when  the  Act  of  1924  was  passed, 
and  that,  with  the  increased  competition  on  Sundays, 
competition  from  omnibuses  generally  is  consideraWy 
greater  than  in  1924. 

Further,  although  it  has  been  found  practicable  as 
a matter  of  economic  operation,  and  an  advantage  in 
order  to  reduce  traffic  congestion,  to  reduce  the  tram- 
ways service  by  about  30  per  cent,  during  slack 
periods  of  the  day,  no  corresponding  reduction  has 
been  made  in  omnibus  services. 

The  Council  had  hoped  that  the  passing  of  the 
London  Traffic  Act  would  be  the  means  of  relieving 
the  tramways  of  London  of  omnibus  competition 
in  so  far  as  such  competition  was  against  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  that  the  elimination  of  such  compe- 
tition would  prove  to  be  a substantial  factor  in  assist- 
ing the  Council  to  restore  its  tramways  to  financial 
equilibrhun. 

The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Minister  of 
Transport  should  exercise  with  greater  energy  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  London  Traffic 
Act  of  1924  for  reducmg  omnibus  competition. 


General  Pabticltlars. 

Financial  Results — Net  Surplus  err  Deficiency. 

15.  The  following  figures  represent  the  net  surplus 
( + ) or  net  deficiency  ( — ) on  operating  the  Council’s 
tramways  for  the  past  seven  years  and  an  estimate 
for  the  current  financial  year  : — 


Year. 

£ 

1922-23 

-f  232,327 

1923-24 

-160,222 

1924-25'j 

— 278,441 

1925-26 

— 114,629 

1926-27  J 

— 275,159 

1927-28 

-226,211 

1928-29 

- 6,790 

1929-30 

+ 40,899 

The  recent  steady  improvement  in  the  financial 
results  of  the  tramways  undertaking  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  (a)  economies  in  working,  (6)  increase  of 
fare  facilities  and  (c)  the  scheme  for  reconditioning 
with  transverse  cushion  seats,  and  generally  bringing 
up  to  date  all  suitable  tramcars.  This  has  been  in 
progress  since  1926,  and  will  be  completed  by  about 
Jime,  1930.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1923,  nearly 
£600,000  has  been  spent  with  the  object  of  either 
increasing  revenue  or  reducing  expenses.  Moreover, 
the  Council  is  committed  to  a further  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  £400,000  designed  to  increase  revenue, 
and  has  also  approved  in  principle  the  purchase  of 
300  new  cars  in  substitution  for  old  types  not  suitable 
for  reconditioning. 


16.  Witness  submits  an  Appendix]  containing 
some  general  particulars  of  the  Council’s  tramways 
undertaking,  with  a copy  of  the  Tramways  Accounts 
for  1928-29,  which  are  subject  to  audit,  and  a copy 
of  the  Tramways  pocket  map  and  timetable. 

17.  He  desires  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 

points  in  connection  with  matters  dealt  with  in  the 
Appendix  : — * 

(a)  Statutory  Sanction. 

Express  statutoiy  sanction  has  been  obtained  for 
constructing  and  operating  the  tramways  which  are 
the  property  of  the  people  of  London  and  have  been 
established  with  their  authority  and  are  operated  in 
their  interests. 


* With  the  approval  of  H.M.  Treasury  the  accounts 
for  the  three  years  ending  31st  March,  1927,  made  no 
provision  for  repayment  of  that  part  of  the  capital 
expenditure  incurred  up  to  31st  March,  1924,  which  is 
subject  to  a 25  years’  term  for  redemption.  This 
temporary  suspension  relieved  the  accounts  of  the 
three  years  concerned  of  a large  annual  charge  roughly 
computed  at  £300,000,  but  the  obligation  was  resumed 

in  1927-28. 

t Not  reproduced. 
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(b)  Heavier  Cost  of  Conduit  System. 

Approximately  123  route  miles  of  the  system  are 
underground ' conduit  traction  and  43  route  miles 
overhead  trolley  traction.  The  latter  system  is 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  conduit  system.  In 
connection  with  the  electrification  of  the  old  horse 
tramways  efforts  were  made  to  use  overhead  traction 
in  cases  in  which  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
reasonable  objection  to  that  system,  but  in  nearly  all 
instances  the  road  authorities  did  not  give  their 
consent  and  the  Council  was  compelled  to  use  the 
expensive  conduit  method  of  construction,  instead  of 
the  overhead  traction  method  which  is.  the  system 
generally  obtaining  in  Great  Britain.  Not  only  is  the 
capital  cost  of  the  conduit  system  greater,  but  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance  is  heavier. 

(c)  Through-running  arrangements. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  through -running 
arrangements  between  the  Council’s  tramways  and 
the  tramway  systems  in  adjacent  areas.  The  through- 
iTinning  services  number  30.  During  the  year  1928-29 
the  total  through -running  mileage  by  all  authorities 
was  about  38J  million  oar  miles,  involving  receipts  of 
about  £2,346,000.  These  through -services  not  only 
obviate  a change  of  cars  but  give  the  public  the 
advantage  of  lower  fares.  At  the  same  time  general 
vehicular  traffic  is  benefited  by  the  elimination  of 
terminals  on  both  sides  of  the  County  boimdary. 

(d)  Capital  Account. 

The  total  debt  incurred  for  tramways  up  to  31st 
March,  1929,  was  £17,821,825,  of  which  £9,389,371 
has  been  provided  for  redemption,  the  net  debt  being 
£8,432,454. 

The  redemption  of  this  debt  is  now  regulated  by  the 
Council’s  Finance  (Consolidation)  Act,  1912.  The 
principles  governing  the  periods  over  which  capital 
expenditure  by  the  Council  is  to  be  repaid  have  been 
approved  by  H.M.  Treasury  and  are  embodied  in  a 
regulation  of  the  Council.  The  periods  for  the  repay- 
ment of  tramway  capital  expenditure  are  mainly  60, 
25,  20,  15  and  7 years. 

(e)  Financial  Results  for  1928-29. 

The  financial  results  for  1928-29  show  a surplus 
on  workmg  of  £688,957.  After  allowing  for  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure  on  net  revenue  account 
amorinting  to  £44,624,  and  deducting  debt  charges, 
£740,371,  there  is  a net  deficiency  of  £6,790.  Within 
the  next  few  years  a considerable  portion  of  the  short 
term  debt  incurred  will  have  been  wholly  repaid. 
This  will  result  in  relief  of  debt  charges  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  £118,000  a year  in  four  years’  time, 
and  of  £349,000  a year  in  nine  years’  time.  Against 
these  reductions  in  the  charges  on  the  undertaking, 
there  must  be  set  the  amount  of  the  debt  charges 
on  any  further  capital  outlay,  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  muid  that,  generally  speaking,  additional  capital 
charges  are  not  incurred  without  a consequential 
increase  in  revenue  or  decrease  in  operating  costs. 

{/)  Estimated  Financial  Results  for  1929-30. 

The  estimated  financial  results  for  the  current 
year  1929-30  show  an  estimated  net  surplus,  after 
meeting  all  charges,  of  £40,899. 


11417.  (Chairman)  : We  are  not  specifically  con- 
cerned, as  a Commission,  with  the  details  of  London 
traffic  arrangements,  as  there  is  already,  as  you  know, 
a London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  and  we  are 
not  proposing,  at  present  at  any  rate,  to  interfere 
with  their  work  in  any  way,  but  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the  London 
tramways,  your  opinion  as  to  their  value  to  the 
public,  and  the  difficulties  and  disabilities  under 
which  you  suffer.  I thinlr  you  wish  first  to  bring 
before  us  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  tramways 
and  their  utility  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  transport 


of  passengers  ?— Yes.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  extent  of  the  tramway 
operations  of  London  ? 

11418.  No,  unless  there  is  any  point  to  which  you 
would  particularly  like  to  draw  our  attention. — I do 
not  think  there  are  any  other  points  of  importance 
which  are  not  included  in  this  Memorandum. 

11419.  Very  well.  That  carries  us  to  the  end  of 
paragraph  4,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

11420.  Coming  to  paragraph  5,  would  you  like  to 
say  a word  about  that  ? — As  regards  the  essential 
nature  of  the  service,  one  has  to  remember  that  in 
London  there  is  such  an  enormous  travelling  popu- 
lation that  at  certain  times  of  the  day  the  service  is 
not  sufficient  to  cope  with  all  the  people  who  want 
to  travel  by  road. 

11421.  That  is  during  what  you  call  the  “rush 
hours  ” ? — Yes.  They  occur  roughly  for  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  hours  at  night.  That  being 
so,  you  see  how  essential  the  tram  service  is.  I 
cannot  myself  conceive  London  at  the  present  time 
without  that  service.  If  it  were  withdrawn  the 
people  could  not  be  accommodated  as  well  as  they 
are  now.  That  is  obvious. 

11422.  You  know  that  some  people  say — I am  not 
expressing  my  opinion  or  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission in  any  way — that  everything  could  be  done 
more  easily  and  with  less  congestion  of  the  streets 
by  motor  omnibuses.  That,  is  not  your  view,  I 
take  it  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I am  not  opposed  to 
omnibuses  in  any  shape  or  form,  but  I do  know  that 
there  is  no  form  of  transport  to-day  which  can  handle 
the  traffic  so  quickly  or  so  cheaply  as  the  tramway 
service.  Large  crowds  of  people  are  transported  by 
tramways  more  easily  than  by  rail  or  by  omnibuses, 
and  certainly  transport  by  tram  is  much  cheaper  than 
by  any  other  form  of  transport.  We  can  transport 
people  by  tram  more  cheaply  per  head  than  by  any 
other  means  of  transport. 

11423.  You  could  handle  large  numbers  more 
cheaply  by  tram  than  by  motor  omnibus  ? — Yes. 

11424.  Taking  into  consideration  your  capital 
charges  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ? — Yes.  As  regards  the 
capital  charges,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  some 
other  means  of  transport  may  have  a larger  capital 
than  we  have,  but  that  capital  remains  permanent. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  reduce  oui'  capital 
by  the  repa3unent  of  loan  every  year.  That  is  a 
statutory  obligation  placed  upon  us.  If  we  had  not 
to  do  that  and  could  keep  the  loan  stationary, 
apparently  the  tramways  would  be  a very  profitable 
undertaking.  It  is  only  because  we  have  to  pay  that 
money  back  that  we  cannot  show  the  profit  which 
otherwise  we  should  be  able  to  show. 

11425.  May  I put  it  in  this  way  ? If  you  were  a 
private  company  owning  the  trams  and  you  did  not 
have  to  replace  your  capital,  as  you  have  to  do,  you 
would  show,  instead  of  a loss,  which  you  have  shown 
in  some  years,  a profit  each  year  ? — We  should, 
undoubtedly,  on  the  average  ; not  every  year, 
because  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  may 
attach  to  some  particular  period.  Not  only  do  we 
have  to  refund  that,  but  before  we  arrive  at  a figure 
which  represents  our  alleged  profit  or  loss  we  have  to 
provide  out  of  revenue  for  many  tilings  which,  if 
we  were  a private  undertaking,  would  be  charged  to 
capital.  That  further  affects  the  profit  which  we 
should  show. 

11426.  I may  take  it  from  you  that  in  any  case 
your  view  as  regards  London  is  that  the  people  could 
not  be  transported  at  the  present  time  except  by 
the  aid  of  the  tramways  ? — That  is  so. 

11427.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  tramways  were 
abolished  the  means  of  transport  would  be  largely 
diminished  ? — It  would  be  very  much  diminished,  and 
the  cost  would  be  materially  increased.  There  is 
one  service  the  tramways  perform  which  no  other 
form  of  transport  except  the  railways  can  give  at  the 
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present  time,  and  the  railways  only  give  it  to  a limited 
extent.  We  carry  workmen  at  greatly  reduced  fares. 

11428.  Lilie  the  railways  do  ? — The  railways  do 
it,  but  the  buses  do  not.  On  the  roads  we  are  the 
only  means  of  transport  which  carries  people  at  what 
are  known  as  workmen’s  fares. 

11429.  Is  that  a statutory  obligation  ? — Yes. 

11430.  It  rests  upon  you  as  it  does  upon  the 
railways  ? — Yes. 

11431.  But  there  is  no  such  statutory  obligation 
on  the  buses  ? — No.  Finther,  we  rmi  “ all-night  ” 
cars  for  the  convenience  of  night  workers,  a facility 
which  until  recently  the  buses  did  not  provide. 

11432.  Coming  to  paragraph  8 of  your  Memo- 
randum, yoiu-  costs  of  operation  have  gone  up  very 
largely  since  the  War  ? — Yes,  they  have  increased 
very  much. 

11433.  You  set  it  all  out,  so  I need  not  go  into 
details.  You  have  already  mentioned  workmen’s 
cars.  You  say,  also,  that  you  have  all-night  oars  as 
well  ? — Yes. 

11434.  Are  they  patronised  very  much  ? — They  are 
not  profitable.  They  are  run  for  the  convenience  of 
night  workers  almost  irrespective  of  profit.  They 
do  not  earn  a profit. 

11435.  With  what  sort  of  frequency  is  that  service 
run  ? — The  cars  run  at  about  half-hourly  intervals. 

11436.  That,  of  course,  is  a great  convenience  for 
certain  night  workers  ? — Yes. 

11437.  With  regard  to  fares,  I see  you  state,  m 
paragraph  10,  that  notwithstanding  increased  costs 
of  operation  you  have  reduced  fares.  Is  that  so  ? 
We  have  reduced  the  fares  as  compared  with  the 
period  when  all  the  fares  were  at  their  highest,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  our  fares  are  only  one  farthing  per 
mile  in  excess  of  the  pre-war  fares. 

11438.  During  and  immediately  after  the  War,  I 
suppose  fares  went  up  ? — Yes. 

11439.  But  you  have  since  brought  them  down  ? — 
Yes.  I think  that  the  trams  are  the  only  form  of 
transport  in  the  country  where  the  excess  of  the 
present-day  fares  over  the  old  fares  has  been  reduced 
so  much.  We  are  charging  much  less  than  the 
statutory  fares  that  we  are  entitled  to  charge. 

11440.  Statutory  fares  are  maximum  fares,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

11441.  Your  actual  fares  are  below  the  maxima  ? 
— Yes,  much  below  the  maxima. 

11442.  Coming  to  the  disabilities  from  which  you 
suffer,  I understand  from  paragraph  11  that,  hke 
all  other  tramway  undertakings,  you  are  responsible 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  roadways  between  the  tramway 
tracks,  and  the  outer  margins,  usually  18  m.  beyond 
the  outside  rails  ? — That  is  so. 

11443.  You  feel  that  is  a serious  disability  ? — I 
feel  myself  that  it  is  also  very  unjust,  for  this  reason, 
that  although  when  that  duty  was  imposed  upon  the 
undertakers  it  might  have  been  justified  because  of 
the  wear  which  the  horses  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicles 
used  to  cause  on  the  roads,  it  is  not  necessary  at  all 
now  for  that  purpose. 

11444.  We  have  had  evidence  from  another 
Witness  who  said  that  the  tramways  have  to  pay  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  middle  of  the  road  and  that  they 
are  the  only  people  who  do  not  use  it  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  wheels  touch  the  rails  and  not 
the  road  at  all.’*’ — I would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Our 
metals  must  have  a support  of  some  sort,  but  I do 
say  this,  that  we  do  nothing  like  the  damage  to  the 
roads  that  we  have  to  pay  for.  We  not  only  have  to 
maintain  the  roads,  we  have  to  make  them,  which. 
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under  the  circumstances,  seeing  that  the  roads  are 
used  by  all  forms  of  vehicles  which  do  more  damage 
to  the  roads  than  we  do  by  our  traffic  .... 

11445.  Including  your  competitors  ? — I do  not 
raise  the  question  of  competition  at  this  stage.  All 
forms  of  traffic  use  the  road  which  is  made  and  main- 
tained by  us,  and  it  is  alleged  by  many  people  that 
the  portion  made  and  maintained  by  the  London 
County  Council  is  the  best  part  of  the  road  in  the 
London  area. 

11446.  I dare  say  you  are  aware  of  what  Witnesses 
on  the  other  side  have  told  us,  that  as  the  result  of 
having  tramways  in  the  middle  of  the  road  a great 
deal  of  traffic  is  driven  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  in 
consequence  does  more  damage  there  ? t I am  putting 
to  you  the  contra  opinion  and  should  like  to  hear 
your  comments  upon  it  ? — As  regards  that,  I can  only 
say  that  I have  noticed  that  where  the  other  traffic 
can  possibly  do  so  it  comes  on  the  tramway  track. 
It  is  only  occasionally,  when  they  cannot  use  that, 
that  they  go  to  the  side  of  the  road.  If  the  side  of 
the  road  shows  much  more  wear  than  the  centre  of 
the  road  where  the  trams  run,  then  it  is  because  it  is 
not  constructed  so  substantially  as  the  tram  portion. 

11447.  I like  to  hear  both  sides  of  all  questions. — 

I have  heard  so  many  things  urged  in  opposition  to 
the  existence  of  trams  that  I am  afraid  I have  got 
to  the  stage  where  I do  not  pay  much  attention  to 
them  because  most  of  them  are  so  absurd  ; they  are 
raised  by  people  who  object  to  trams  anywhere  under 
any  circumstances.  They  may  be  right,  but  they  are 
prejudiced  by  that  fact. 

11448.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  road  maintenance, 
you  suggest  that  relief  of  some  sort  should  be  given 
to  tramway  undertakings  ? — Yes,  I do. 

11449.  What  form  of  relief  have  you  in  mind  ?— 

I suggest  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  propor- 
tion of  relief  as  the  rest  of  the  road  obtains. 

11450.  From  the  Road  Fund  ? — From  the  Road 
Fund.  If  the  whole  width  of  the  road  were  treated  in 
the  same  way  we  should  lose  a great  deal  of  our  cause 
of  complaint.  It  strikes  me  as  being  rather  absurd 
that  one'  portion  of  the  road  should  be  helped  from  the 
Road  Fund  and  the  other  portion  not. 

11451.  Is  not  the  position  that  the  Road  Fund 
assists  local  authorities  with  their  main  roads  now— 
I think  it  is  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

11452.  But  where  there  are  tramways  that  would 
only  apply  to  the  part  of  the  road  on  each  side  ? 
That  is  so. 

11453.  And  you  who  mamtain  the  centre  of  the 
road  get  no  grant  ? — That  is  so. 

11454.  That  is  the  position,  is  it  ? — Yes.  London 
is  siugular  m this  respect,  because  where  other 
municipal  tram  systems  are  in  existence  they  are  1ffie 
property  of  the  road  authority.  No  question  of  this 
sort  crops  up  with  them,  but  I believe  the  municipality 
still  draws  grants  from  the  Road  Fund,  because  it 
is  said  “ You  have  a statutory  duty  to  do  this.  M e 
admit  that  as  a fact,  we  do  not  deny  it,  but  we 
that  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  that  statute 
ought  to  be  revised. 

11456.  In  the  case  of  London,  the  London  County 
Council  is  not  the  road  authority  ?— Only  to  a very 
small  extent— for  the  bridges,  embanlonents  and 
tunnels. 

11456.  Speaking  generally,  the  Metropolfian 
Borough  Councils  are  the  road  authorities  . xes, 
and  the  City  of  London. 

11467.  That  is  a disability  from  which  the  London 
County  Council  suffers  ? — Yes. 

11468.  The  next  point  you  wish  to  bring  before 
us  in  paragraph  12  is  the  veto  of  local  an  roa 
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authorities  on  the  construction  of  new  tramways. 
You  have  found  difficulty,  have  you  ? — We  have  met 
very  great  difficulty  ; in  fact,  the  difficulties  have 
been  so  grave  that  we  have  ceased  applying  for  powers 
until  we  obtain  first  of  all  the  consent  of  the  local 
authority.  If  they  persist  in  saying  “ We  will  not 
give  you  our  consent,”  we  have  ceased  applying  to 
Parliament.  We  find  it  waste  of  money  and  waste 
of  time,  for  we  have  always  failed.  Personally,  I 
think  it  should  rest  with. Parliament  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  these  powers  or  not.  The  local 
authorities  should  be  given  power,  which  they  can 
exercise  on  other  matters,  to  come  before  the  appro- 
priate Committee  and  oppose  us  in  any  way  they 
think  proper. 

11459.  The  veto  means  that  they  can  veto  your 
introducing  them  ? — Yes.  We  cannot  introduce  a 
Bill  into  the  House. 

11460.  If  the  City  Corporation  or  any  Metropolitan 
Borough  Council  object  to  a Bill  for,  say,  linking  up 
your  tramway  system  at  some  point,  they  can  prevent 
you  bringing  the  Bill  to  the  House  at  all  ? Is  that 
so  ? — They  can  and  they  do. 

11461.  You  have  found  that  to  be  a great  dis- 
advantage ? — Having  regard  to  the  size  and  the 
interests  of  a great  City  like  London,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  right  that  any  particular  locality  should  be 
able  to  say  “ You  shall  not  do  this,”  or  “You  shall 
not  do  the  other,”  without  giving  Parliament  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion. 

11462.  You  cannot  get  to  Parliament  now  ? — No. 
The  same  applies,  of  course,  to  the  means  of  traction. 
Through  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  exercising 
the  power  of  veto  which  they  possess,  we  have  been 
compelled  over  most  of  our  system  to  use  the  conduit 
system,  which  is  a very  costly  system. 

11463.  It  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  overhead 
system  ? — Yes. 

11464.  And  you  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
conduit  system  by  the  action  of  these  local  authori- 
ties ? — That  is  so. 

11465.  I suppose  that  in  the  centre  of  London  the 
conduit  system  is  the  best,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  it  is  . . . 

11466.  Would  not  overhead  wires  supported  on 
poles  be  a great  inconvenience  in  the  very  busy 
districts  ? — They  have  not  proved  to  be  so  in  other 
cities.  London  is  the  only  City  in  Great  Britain 
which  has  this  conduit  system. 

11467.  Was  it  adopted  on  account  of  the  objection 
of  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  in  the  first  instance  ? — 
Yes.  Parliament  gave  them  the  powers  to  decide 
which  form  of  traction  should  be  used.  That  is, 
they  could  withhold  their  consent  -unless  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  have  the  conduit  system. 

11468.  And  the  conduit  system  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive in  capital  cost  ? — Yes.  I will  give  you  some 
figures.  Per  mile  of  single  track  the  capital  cost  of 
the  conduit  system  is  £35,000.  With  the  overhead 
system  it  would  be  £15,000. 

11469.  Less  than  half  ? — Yes.  The  maintenance 
of  the  conduit  costs  £690  per  mile  of  single  track,  as 
against  £426  on  the  other  system.  The  renewals  per 
mile  of  single  track  on  the  conduit  system  cost  £7,750, 
whereas  -with  the  other  method  it  is  £6,585.  So  that, 
taking  the  three  items  together,  the  cost  of  the  conduit 
system  is  quite  double. 

11470.  The  cond-uit  system  involves  greater  cost 
both  in  initial  expenditure  and  in  maintenance  ? — 
Yes. 

11471.  With  regard  to  paragraph  13 — the  special 
dangers  of  tramway  passengers — danger  does  arise, 
as  we  all  know,  from  vehicles  overtakmg  stationary 
tramway  cars  on  the  near  side.  Is  not  that  so  ?. 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

11472.  You  have  no  particular  bye-law  -with  regard 
to  that  in  London  ? — We  have  no  bye-laws  at  all. 


We  have  repeatedly  approached  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  through  their  Ad-visory  Committee  to 
favour  a bye-law  being  framed. 

11473.  AVhat  sort  of  bye-law  do  you  want  ? — We 
want  a bye-law  similar  to  that  they  have  in  Glasgow, 
which  would  prohibit  the  passing  of  other  vehicles 
on  the  near  side  of  a stationary  tram  car  which  is 
either  setting  down  or  taking  up  passengers. 

11474.  That  means  that  a motor  car  overtaking  a 
tram  car  which  was  stationary  would  have  to  stop 
dead  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  to  stop  .... 

11475.  Until  the  tram  had  moved  on  again  ? — Not 
necessarily — -until  the  passengers  had  alighted  from 
or  boarded  the  oar.  It  is  a real  danger. 

11476.  I think  every  one  realises  that  ? — I had  a 
demonstration  of  it  about  three  years  ago.  I was 
getting  off  one  of  our  cars  myself,  and  I looked  round 
to  see  if  traffic  were  coming  behind.  I saw  none  and 
thought  I was  perfectly  safe,  but  the  next  moment  a 
pedal  bicycle  came  roimd  and  knocked  me  over. 
Fortunately  no  bones  were  broken,  but  I felt  very 
sore  and  shaken  by  the  fall — and  yet  I was  looking  to 
see  if  anything  was  coming. 

11477.  You  limit  it  to  when  the  tram  car  is 
stationary.  You  would  not  object  to  vehicles  passing 
on  the  near  side  when  the  tram  was  moving  ? — ^I 
should  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  that.  It 
is  not  necessarily  while  the  tram  is  stationary,  but 
during  the  period  when  passengers  are  getting  on 
or  off. 

11478.  When  it  is  stationary  you  do  not  know  that 
someone  may  not  be  getting  off.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty ? — No. 

11479.  When  driving  a motor  car  myself  and  I see 
a stationary  tram  oar,  I stop  until  it  moves  on, 
because  someone  may  get  out  at  the  last  moment. 
That  is  the  difficulty  ? — That  is  a difficulty  which  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  If  such  a bye-law  were  in 
existence  people  and  our  men  would  soon  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  circumstances.  Our  men 
would  say  “ You  cannot  get  off  now,  you  are  too 
late,”  or  “ Those  that  want  to  get  off,  please  get  off 
when  we  stop.” 

11480.  You  say  that  they  have  such  a bye-law  in 
Glasgow  ? — Yes. 

11481.  And  in  Edinburgh  ? — The  Glasgow  people 
tell  us  that  there  it  worlis  very  satisfactorily. 

11482.  Coming  to  paragraph  14,  you  have  suffered, 
have  you  not,  lately — in  recent  years  particularly — 
from  excessive  omnibus  competition  ? — Yes.  We  use 
the  word  “ excessive,”  but  I want  you  to  imderstand 
that  what  is  meant  is  the  running  of  unnecessary 
buses — buses  which  are  not  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public.  Before  this  slight  restriction 
was  imposed  on  buses  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  at 
certain  times  of  the  day,  in  a road  where  trams  and 
buses  wez’e  running  and  where  there  was  either  under- 
neath or  nearly  parallel  or  very  near  to  it  a railway, 
to  see  from  three  to  six  vehicles  of  each  kind  of 
transpoi’t,  and  there  would  not  be  a sufficient  number 
of  passengers  to  fill  one  veliicle.  That  creates 
unnecessary  competition,  much  unnecessary  traffic  on 
the  roads,  and  much  waste  of  money.  We  have  for 
a long  time  appreciated  that  fact,  and  during  the 
dead  times  we  reduce  our  cars  by  30  per  cent.  Even 
then  I allege  that  we  are  rmming  uimecessary  cars, 
but  we  are  prompted  to  do  it  because  the  buses  are 
running  all  the  time — the  same  number  of  buses.  It 
is  really  to  save  our  lives,  in  a mamier  of  speaking, 
that  we  run  unnecessary  cars. 

11483.  Some  check  has  been  effected  on  that,  has 
it  not,  by  the  action  of  the  Minister  under  the  London 
Traffic  Act  ? — Yes.  We  have  derived  benefit  from 
it,  and  the  congestion  on  the  roads  is  less  than  it 
would  be  if  those  restrictions  had  not  been  made. 
Additional  buses  were  continually  being  j)ut  on  the 
roads  and  would  continuously  have  been  iiut  on,  had 
they  not  been  restricted  in  this  way. 
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11484.  I think  that  the  Minister,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee, 
can  restrict  the  number  of  omnibuses  on  a particular 
road  ? — He  has  already  done  so. 

11485.  You  say  that  that  has  been  an  advantage 
to  you  ? — It  has  been  an  advantage. 

11486.  Your  view  is  that  there  should  be  some 
proper  control  of  traffic,  provided  that  the  public  is 
sufficiently,  but  not  more  than  sufficiently,  served 
with  vehicles  ? — That  is  so.  A liberal  margin  must 
be  allowed,  but  subject  to  that  liberal  margm,  only 
that  number  of  vehicles  should  be  permitted  to  run 
which  is  necessary  for  conveying  the  people.  W e have 
had  a restriction  on  the  roads  where  tramways  are 
running  for  six  days  of  the  week,  but  there  is  no 
restriction  on  Sundays.  I think  it  was  the  opimon 
of  the  Traffic  Advisory  Committee — of  which  I am 
a member  and  so  I can  speak  with  some  little  know- 
ledge— that,  as  much  of  the  other  traffic  is  off  the 
roads  on  Sundays,  there  was  not  the  same  necessity 
for  restricting  the  buses  on  that  day. 

11487.  Looking  at  it  from  the  pomt  of  view  of 
congestion,  that  is  ? — Yes. 

11488.  There  are  very  few  lorries  and  commercial 
vehicles  on  the  roads  on  Simdays  ? — That  is  so — but 
we  did  not  get  the  relief  as  regards  Sunday  traffic 
that  we  had  expected  and  which  we  were  promised 
when  the  matter  was  being  considered  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  passed  the  London  Traffic  Act.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  for  passing  that  Act  of  Parhament 
was  to  place  the  tramways  in  the  London  area,  not 
only  the  London  Comity  Council  tramways  but  the 
whole  of  the  tramways  in  the  London  area,  in  a better 
financial  position,  and  you  may  say  that  they  obtained 
from  stabilisation  six-sevenths  of  the  relief  they  ex- 
pected to  get. 

11489.  So  far  as  the  Council’s  tramways  are 
concerned,  I see  you  say  the  amount  of  relief  has  been 
disappointing  ? — It  has  been  disappointing,  parti- 
cularly hi  that  way.  What  the  Minister  did  really 
was  not  to  reduce  the  number  of  buses  running  on  the 
route  ; he  said  that  unless  specific  and  certain 
evidence  could  be  given  that  additional  buses  should 
be  run,  no  greater  number  of  buses  should  run  on 
certain  routes  than  were  runnmg  on  a certain  date. 
For  that  we  were  very  thanliful,  but  probably  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  the  accommodation  in  the  buses 
would  be  increased,  so  that  although  only  the  same 
number  of  buses  is  being  run,  they  are  capable  of 
carrying  many  more  passengers.  In  that  way  we 
have  not  got  the  relief  we  expected  to  get. 

11490.  I see  your  opinion  is  that  the  Minister  of 
Transport  should  exercise  with  greater  energy  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  London  Trafiic 
Act  for  reducing  omnibus  competition.  It  is  a 
matter  of  co-ordinating  the  various  forms  of  traffic 
in  the  area  ? — Yes,  Sir.  What  we  have  done  in  the 
matter  is  this,  we  have  taken  a census  of  the  number 
of  vehicles  on  the  routes  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  those  vehicles  on  each  particular  route.  It 
is  not  a matter  of  fancy  ; it  has  all  been  done  very 
carefully,  and  there  are  a large  number  of  vehicles 
running  on  the  roads  that  are  not  necessary  to-day 
except  in  the  rush  hours  for  the  number  of  passengers 
who  wish  to  ride  in  them. 

11491.  In  paragraph  15  you  show  yom’  financial 
results  since  the  year  1922.  For  the  greater  number 
of  periods  you  show  a deficit,  but,  as  you  have  already 
said,  that  deficit  has  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  repaying  capital  all  the  time  ? — It 
does  not  accormt  for  all  the  deficit. 

11492.  But  you  have  to  take  that  into  account  in 
considering  the  deficit  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  this  point 
to  be  remembered  ; even  in  our  worst  years  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  is  a much  larger  sum  than  the 
apparent  deficit. 

11493.  How  much  is  the  repayment  of  the  capital  ; 
I suppose  it  varies  ? — About  £400,000  a year. 

11494.  And  the  largest  deficit  I see  is  £278,000  for 
the  year  1924-26  ? — That  is  right,  and  that  would 


have  been  much  larger  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Treasury  permitted  us  to  withhold  the  payment  of 
loans  for  that  and  two  other  years. 

11496.  Now  in  recent  years  you  have  shown  a 
great  improvement  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

11496.  This  year  I see  you  expect  to  have  a 
surplus  ? — Yes. 

11497.  That  is  due  to  economies,  increased  fare 
facilities  and  re-conditioning  your  cars  ? — And  better 
management. 

11498.  Is  there  any  special  point  you  wish  to  bring 
before  us  that  you  have  not  touched  on  so  far  ? — I do 
not  Imow  that  there  are  any  other  points  except  that 
obviously,  though  we  are  not  the  road  authority,  we 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  roads  and 
the  congestion  of  the  roads  and  we  would  willingly 
do  all  we  could  to  bring  about  a better  state  of  things. 
Of  course,  we  are  particularly  desirous  of  placing  the 
finances  of  the  imdertaking  in  such  a position  that 
it  will  show  a proper  and  reasonable  profit  instead 
of  a deficit  every  year.  It  is  by  the  numerous  things 
I have  mentioned  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  that. 

11499.  There  is  one  question  I meant  to  ask  you. 
When  you  borrow  money  for  tramways,  how  many 
years  is  the  loan  for  ? — It  varies  according  to  the 
pm'pose  for  which  it  is  wanted.  Sixty  years  is  the 
longest,  but  some  are  for  as  short  a period  as  five 
years. 

11500.  In  what  cases  would  it  be  as  short  a period 
as  five  years  ? — Electrical  appliances.  For  oar  sheds, 
repair  sheds,  the  stores,  and  large  permanent  buildings 
like  that,  we  should  probably  borrow  for  a period  of 
sixty  years.  For  some  parts  of  the  macliinery  twenty- 
five  years;  we  think  that  is  as  long  as  they  can  usefully 
exist. 

11601 . It  depends  on  the  expected  Ufe  of  each  object 
for  which  you  are  borrowing  ? — That  is  so. 

11502.  (Lord  Northampton)  : May  I ask  you  some 
more  questions  on  your  loan  repayments.  Are  all 
your  loans  repayable  over  a period  of  years  ? — Every 
one. 

11503.  And  I see  you  make  fresh  loans  every  year. 
Are  your  loan  repayments  increasing  or  decreasing 
every  year  ? — They  are  decreasing.  If  you  refer  to 
paragraph  17  (c),  you  will  find  we  say  that  in  three 
or  four  years’  time  some  loans  will  have  vanished 
altogether.  We  say  “Within  the  next  few  years 
a considerable  portion  of  the  short  term  debt  incurred 
will  have  been  wholly  repaid.  This  will  result  in 
relief  of  debt  charges  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
£118,000  a year  in  four  years’  time,  and  of  £349,000 
a year  in  nine  years’  time.”  We  also  proceed  to  teU 
you  that  these  benefits  will  be  affected  by  any  fresh 
borrowings  we  may  make. 

11604.  That  does  not  include  the  fresh  borrowings 
you  may  make  ? — No.  W^e  have,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  committed  ourselves  to  fresh  borrowings  of  some 
considerable  amount.  There  is  the  deepening  of  the 
subway  tmmel,  about  £326,000,  which  includes  the 
rebuilding  of  the  cars  of  a larger  size  for  use  in  the 
tunnel,  and  also  we  are  buying  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fresh  cars  to  replace  cars  which  are  practic- 
ally at  the  end  of  their  lives.  They  are  not  suitable  for 
reinstating  as  has  been  done  with  sorne  of  the  other 
oars.  That  is  over  £400,000,  but  still  the  capital 
repayments  of  those  two  large  items  will  not  come 
to  anything  like  the  amomit  we  are  freed  from  by  the 
paying  of  the  other  debts. 

11606.  You  confidently  anticipate  there  will  be  a 
continual  decrease  m your  loan  charges  ? There 
must  be.  For  instance,  one  never  expects  to  rernake 
the  permanent  way.  It  is  so  constructed  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  it  will  last  a hundred  years 
with  proper  maintenance.  It  would  not  want  to  be 
remade.  The  capital  would  not  have  to  be  found  to 
remake  it. 

11606.  Without  wishing  to  appear  to  criticise 
tramways,  I should  like  to  ask  about  the  compara  ive 
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congestion  caused  by  tramways  and  motor  buses. 

I think  you  said  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  tram- 
ways in  the  rush  hours  was  much  greater  than  that 
of  motor  buses.  In  fact,  if  tramways  were  done  away 
with,  traffic  during  the  rush  hours  could  not  be  dealt 
with  so  well  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  motor 
buses  ? — As  to  the  comparative  congestion  I am 
always  careful  to  avoid  anything  like  imfavourable 
comparisons  between  buses  and  tram  cars.  I do  not 
wish  to  appear  to  be  opposed  to  buses  : I am  not. 
What  I wish  to  arrive  at  is  the  best  means  of  carrying 
people  to  and  from  London.  In  thinking  of  this 
matter  one’s  mind  naturally  turns  to  certain  districts. 
I think  the  most  congested  route  in  London  is  that 
from  Liverpool  Street  Station.  There  is  not  a tram- 
way track  there,  and  there  never  has  been  one.  The 
slowest  traffic  in  London  is  upon  roads  where  there 
are  no  trams. 

11607.  That  may  be  because  the  streets  are  too 
narrow  to  permit  of  the  running  of  trams  ? — In  some 
parts  of  the  route  you  have  not  got  narrow  streets  ; 
Newgate  Street  and  Cheapside  are  not  narrow  streets. 

11608.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  the  route  via 

Cheapside,  New  Oxford  Street  and  Oxford  Street  ? — 
Yes.  When  you  get  away  from  the  Mansion  House 
you  have  not  a narrow  street.  You  have  a small 
portion,  but  only  a short  length  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  other  portion,  from  Mansion  House  to 
Liverpool  Street  Station.  I happen  to  know  a good 
deal  of  London.  I drive  about  in  a car,  and  I suffer 
from  the  same  annoyances  as  other  motor  drivers  do, 
but  my  greatest  aimoyance  is  the  big  covered  lorry. 
I can  see  through  a tramcar  ; even  a bus  is  a greater 
annoyance  to  me  than  a tramcar,  not  because  I am 
interested  in  tramcars,  but  because  they  are  a greater 
obstruction.  There  are  disadvantages  in  the  tram- 
way system.  Our  greatest  trouble  is  that  we  are 
using  the  middle  of  the  road.  We  cannot  get  to  the 
kerb  to  put  our  passengers  on  and  off,  but  I do  say 
this.  All  other  forms  of  traffic  do  know,  when  they 
see  a tramcar,  what  part  of  the  road  it  is  going  to 
occupy.  It  will  not  wobble  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
There  is  that  advantage. 

11609.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I think  you  said  their 
carrying  capacity  during  the  rush  hour  was  greater, 
or  you  inferred  that ; they  can  carry  more  passengers 
in  a given  space  in  a given  time  ? — I should  like  to 
say  something  more  definite  than  that.  I say  they 
do  carry  a greater  number  of  passengers  than  the 
buses. 

11610.  In  a given  space  of  roadway  ? — Any  tramcar 
irrespective  of  its  size  does  carry  more  passengers 
than  the  largest  size  bus. 

11611.  But  if  you  wanted  to  carry  a thousand 
people  along  the  road  in  the  rush  hour,  you  think 
you  would  get  them  more  easily  into  tramcars  and 
get  them  away  easier  ? — The  Commissioner  of  Pohce 
tells  us  on  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee 
that  the  tramcar  is  superior  to  any  other  form  of 
road  vehicle  for  taking  large  crowds  of  people  away  ; 
they  are  the  people  who  look  after  the  traffic. 

11612.  You  spread  your  tramways  outwards.  You 
have  extensions  every  year.  Are  there  any  cases 
where  you  have  had  to  stop  running  oars  in  the  more 
crowded  parts  ? — No  ; we  have  not  been  stopped. 

11613.  You  have  never  been  stopped  from  running 
trams  near  the  centre  of  London  ? — Never.  You  see 
before  we  can  get  powers  to  lay  a tramway  track  we 
have  to  satisfy  all  the  people  looking  after  the  general 
interests  of  the  public  that  it  is  a suitable  road  for  a 
tramcar  to  go  down.  Whether  they  are  right  or 
not  I cannot  say,  but  that  is  the  fact.  It  is  only 
after  we  have  satisfied  them  that  we  are  given  powers 
to  lay  a tram  track  down. 

11614.  You  were  talking  about  the  bye-law  they 
have  in  some  towns  whereby,  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
aU  other  traffic  must  stop  when  a tramcar  is  depositing 
or  picking  up  passengers.  Would  not  that  mcrease 
congestion  in  the  streets  very  considerably  ? — -It 


would  do  this,  certainly.  Every  time  a tram  stopped, 
it  would  hold  up  a portion  of  traffic  for  a time,  but 
not  necessarily  all  the  traffic.  As  a rule  the  road 
would  be  clear  on  the  offside  of  the  car.  More  people 
pass  the  offside  of  a oar  than  they  do  the  near  side. 
That  would  still  be  available  for  them  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  is  to-day,  but  it  would  certainly  hold 
up  traffic  a httle. 

11615.  (Major  Astor)  : I understand  you  claim  that 
the  tramways  carry  out  functions  which  buses  do  not 
carry  out  and  are  not  likely  to  ? — I wiU  not  say  are 
not  likely  to.  Things  are  changing  very  fast,  and  I 
believe  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company  are 
considering  issuing  workmen’s  tickets.  They  have 
not  done  so  up  to  the  present.  I am  correct  in  that 
respect.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  other  road 
vehicle  that  carries  passengers  at  what  is  known  as  a 
workman’s  fare. 

11616.  As  you  have  told  us,  the  tram  is  quicker  at 
picking  up  and  disposing  of  large  crowds  ? — That  is 
what  the  police  have  told  me. 

11617.  It  is  not  practical  pohtics  to  consider 
trackless  trolleys  in  London  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
We  have  considered  it,  and  we  did  make  an  attempt 
once  to  get  powers  to  run  trackless  trolleys  in  an 
outlying  part  of  London.  We  were  met  by  a veto 
and  we  had  to  drop  it.  The  local  authority  decided 
to  oppose  us,  because  the  vehicles  would  require 
overhead  wires. 

11618.  (Chairman)  : Have  you  any  trackless 

trolleys  in  London  ? — No,  Sir. 

11519.  (Major  Astor)  : The  Hndergroimd,  I imagine, 
you  regard  as  complementary  and  not  competitive 
to  your  system  ? — I do  not  consider  it  competitive. 
Personally  I do  not  mind  any  form  of  competition 
in  the  transport  of  people,  as  long  as  they  give  decent 
and  cheap  means  of  transport. 

11520.  Are  you  contemplatmg  any  extensive 
developments  of  the  tramway  service  ? — At  present 
we  are  not.  The  policy  of  the  Council  for  several 
years  now  has  been,  not  to  apply  for  powers  to  put 
a tramway  down  in  any  congested  road  or  district, 
but  to  confine  themselves  to  the  outside  districts  and 
to  the  connecting  up  of  dead  ends  of  tramways.  In 
all  forms  of  traffic  in  London  wherever  possible  we  do 
seek  powers  to  get  rid  of  dead  ends. 

11521.  (Chairman)  : Make  loops  instead  of  dead 
ends  ? — Connecting  one  line  with  another.  We  have 
a line  we  are  going  to  complete  shortly  from  Grove 
Park  to  Well  HaU  Road.  That  is  to  connect  two  dead 
ends  and  enable  us  to  avoid  the  congestion  which  is 
caused  by  having  to  turn  the  vehicles  back  at  a 
certain  place,  which  is  very  objectionable. 

11522.  (Major  Astor)  : In  the  event  of  any  develop- 
ment, do  you  work  in  consultation  or  co-operation 
with  the  Underground  Railway  ? — Personally  I have 
never  been  in  consultation  with  the  Undergroimd 
Railway,  but  I have  been  with  the  General  Omnibus 
Company,  the  reason  being  I thinlc  that  the  Under- 
ground are  a fixed  Ime  ; they  are  there.  We  should 
only  put  down  a tram  track  as  a supplement  to  that 
line,  not  as  a competitor  with  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
General  Onanibus  Company  it  is  very  different. 
Holding  the  views  I have  expressed  I thought  it 
desirable  we  should  not  have  the  two  services  on  any 
new  route.  If  they  are  going  to  supply  a district 
with  buses,  all  right  ; if  it  is  a good  and  cheap  service 
we  do  not  want  to  get  in  their  way  and  put  down  a 
tram  track  to  oppose  them. 

11523.  In  regard  to  avoiding  dead  ends,  you  do  not 
consult  with  the  Underground  or  they  with  you  ? — 
They  could  not  help  us.  We  could  not  help  each 
other.  We  have  considered  with  certain  Under- 
ground Railways  the  advisability  of  issuing  through 
tickets.  I think  in  that  way  we  may  have  had 
consultations  and  may  work  together. 

11624.  Is  there  a definite  distance  beyond  which 
you  can  say  a tramway  becomes  more  economic  ? 
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— No,  I cannot  say  that.  Our  experience  goes  to 
show  that  the  longer  the  route  the  more  profitable 
it  is.  Short  routes  do  not  pay. 

11525.  From  that  point  of  view  you  would  like 
to  run  out  to  Wellmg  or  Reading  ? — I hope  I shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  Comity  of  London 
and  its  immediate  vicmity  is  a large  enough  area  for 
me  to  deal  with. 

11526.  [Major  Salmon)  : Following  on  what  you 
have  just  said  to  Major  Astor,  as  far  as  the  long 
routes  are  concerned,  have  you  found  by  experience 
that  when  you  have  taken  on  routes  outside  the  muni- 
cipal county,  such  as  Leyton,  have  they  been  as 
profitable  as  those  within  the  county  ? — No,  Sir  ; 
they  have  not  been  as  profitable. 

11527.  Therefore  longer  routes  are  not  necessarily 
more  profitable  ? — Yes,  but  with  the  Chairman’s 
general  knowledge,  when  you  are  forming  a line  of 
route  it  may  for  a time  be  unsatisfactory  but  traffic 
has  always  followed  the  facilities  offered.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  tube  railway.  It  went  to  a dead  and 
alive  place  known  as  Golders  Green.  As  soon  as  the 
railway  went  there  Golders  Green  developed  ; now 
there  is  an  enormous  population,  and  that  population 
is  extending  with  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Edg- 
ware.  As  long  as  you  give  people  facilities  you  help 
to  create  traffic. 

11528.  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  Is  your  main 
point  that  wherever  you  carry  your  trams  or  facilities 
for  travelhng  the  public  follow  ? — As  a general  rule, 
yes,  but  of  course  you  must  remember  that  if  our 
trams  were  carried  out  to  the  middle  of  Epping 
Forest  we  should  not  expect  traffic  to  follow  there. 
I have  just  been  informed  that  all  the  extensions 
we  have  taken  over  in  recent  years  have  been  suc- 
cessful. For  a time  they  may  not  be,  but  eventually 
they  are.  I recollect  when  we  put  the  tramway  down 
to  Eltham  people  who  thought  they  knew  said  we 
were  wasting  money  ; they  said  we  would  not  get 
any  money  out  of  that  track,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
paying  services  we  have.  Eltham  was  only  half  built 
when  we  went  there  ; now  it  is  all  built  up. 

11529.  No  doubt  you  have  made  some  investi- 
gation as  to  trackless  trolleys  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Are  they  run  at  a cheaper  rate  than,  say, 
the  trams  of  the  London  County  Coimcil  ? — No,  and 
they  are  only  possible  in  certain  circumstances. 
They  can  be  run  successfully  financially.  If  they 
have  to  put  down  new  plant  and  install  new  overhead 
equipment  they  do  not  pay,  but  in  oases  where  there 
has  been  a tram  route — I have  many  in  my  mind, 
where  the  tram  route  has  been  allowed  to  get  into 
disrepair,  where  the  running  stock  was  worn  out, 
and  to  replace  them  would  mean  a large  expenditure 
of  money,  but  to  put  down  trackless  trolleys  having 
the  electric  equipment  and  the  generating  plant  in 
hand  is  a good  proposition. 

(Chairman)  : I think  that  is  what  we  were  told  at 
Wolverhampton  where  precisely  that  state  of  affairs 
occurred. 

11530.  (Major  Salmon)  : It  would  not  pay  the 
Council  to  run  trackless  trolleys  ? They  would  have 
to  put  up  new  equipment  ? — The  London  County 
Council  are  different.  They  have  not  allowed  their 
permanent  way  to  get  into  a bad  condition. 

11531.  I am  not  suggesting  you  should  run  trackless 
trolleys  to  replace  your  existing  trams.  What  I am 
rather  suggesting  is  this  ; have  you  thought  of  the 
idea  of  trying  trackless  trolleys  in  any  parts  of  the 
County  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

11532.  If  you  could  have  obtained  powers  from 
Parliament  you  would  have  run  them  ? — We  should 
have  run  them. 

11533.  And  you  would  run  them  because  you  think 
you  could  make  them  pay  ? — Yes. 

11534.  And  you  think  the  running  costs  would  be 
lower  than  the  running  costs  of  the  trams  ? — Much 


lower.  We  tried  to  obtain  powers  to  run  trackless 
trolleys.  Before  we  made  that  application  we 
satisfied  ourselves  what  would  be  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  tram  track  and  the  trackless  trolleys  for 
distances  in  that  district.  There  was  no  comparison, 
there  was  an  enormous  contrast  between  the  two.  I 
do  not  Imow  that  it  would  have  been  so  satisfactory, 
but  we  could  have  run  what  are  known  as  trackless 
trolleys  at  half  the  capital  cost  of  laying  a tramway 
down. 

11535.  I suppose  one  of  the  great  objections  the 
Comrty  Comicil  see  in  having  to  maintain  the  roads 
where  they  have  their  track  is  that  they  have  not 
the  same  monopoly  to-day  as  when  trams  were  first 
introduced  ? — The  position  is  very  different  to-day. 
If  we  were  still  nmniug  horse-drawn  vehicles  I should 
not  make  the  suggestion  we  should  be  relieved, 
because  I should  not  have  anything  like  the  same  case. 
Things  are  different. 

11536.  When  your  predecessors  had  the  monopoly 
of  running  trams  given  to  them  they  were  asked  to 
pay  a certain  quota  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
road  ? — Yes. 

11537.  Or  rather  to  maintain  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

11538.  Do  you  not  thinlc  the  same  obligation 
operates  to-day  as  then  ? — No,  I do  not  thinlr  so  for 
the  reason  that  I have  stated,  that  the  present 
method  of  traction  does  not  cause  anything  like  the 
same  damage  to  a road  as  did  the  horse-drawn  traffic. 

11539.  But  I suppose  there  is  a percentage  of 
damage  ? — I admit  that,  but  on  the  other  hand  you 
get  a better  road  made  for  you  than  you  had  in  the 
days  of  the  horse-drawn  traffic.  The  portion  of  the 
road  made  for  the  trams  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole 
road  and  will  last  longer  and  need  less  repair. 

11540.  Is  your  suggestion  that  the  Comicil  makes 
and  maintains  the  portion  of  the  roads  where  their 
trams  run  better  than  the  local  authorities  do  their 
portion  ? — Yes,  it  is  bound  to  be  so,  because  of  the 
bmden  it  has  to  bear.  I do  not  want  to  make  any 
reflection  on  the  local  authorities,  but  with  the 
conduit  system  you  have  an  enormous  mass  of  concrete 
which  forms  the  conduit  and  supports  for  the  rails 
and  makes  the  road  very  much  stronger. 

11541.  What  would  you  thinli  would  be  a fair 
allowance  to  the  Tramways  Department  of  the 
London  County  Coimcil  ? — I suggest  that  the  same 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  making  and  main- 
tenance of  that  part  of  the  road  used  for  tramway 
purposes  should  be  received  as  for  the  other  part  of 
the  road,  i.e.,  60  per  cent. 

11542.  You  were  speaking  about  your  capital 
account.  How  long  a fife  do  you  reckon  your  cars 
possess  ? — Twenty-five  years.  As  a matter  of  fact 
we  have  some  running  which  have  been  in  use  for 
26  years. 

11543.  When  you  have  your  new  fleet  of  cars  you 
will  have  some  running  a much  shorter  period  ? — ^We 
shall  still  ask  for  loans  to  be  spread  over  25  years. 

11544.  Does  that  not  rather  go  to  prove  that  when 
new  things  are  coming  along  it  is  desirable  for  the 
capital  to  be  repaid  every  year  ? — ^We  do  repay  it 
every  year.  I am  not  asking  to  be  relieved  from  that. 

11545.  I rather  thought  you  made  a point  that 
you  think  it  is  a hardship  for  the  capital  to  be  repaid 
every  year  ? — No,  I have  never  said  that. 

11546.  That  it  was  a burden  on  the  undertaking 
as  compared  with  private  enterprise  ? — I think  the 
remarks  I made  went  to  show  the  difference  between 
privately-owned  and  municipally- owned  under- 
takings. 

11547.  (Chairman)  : I think  that  was  so.  I put 
the  question  merely  on  the  point  of  view  of  getting 
at  the  difference  which  exists  in  the  accounts,  so  to 
speak,  of  privately-owned  companies  and  municipally- 
owned  undertakmgs,  and  I did  not  suggest,  nor  did  I 
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understand  that  Mr.  Matthews  felt,  it  was  a hardship.  11556.  You  hold  the  view  that  a licensing  authority 


It  was  a distinction  that  had  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Is  that  not  so  ? — Yes. 

11548.  [Major  Salmon)  : So  far  as  you  have  seen 
their  accounts,  do  the  privately-owned  tram  com- 
panies charge  all  their  oars  to  capital  ? — I cannot  tell 
you.  I do  know  that  they  charge  some  things  to 
capital  which  we  pay  for  out  of  revenue. 

11549.  And  they  do  not  charge  some  to  revenue 
which  you  pay  out  of  capital  ? Have  you  found 
that  the  London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  a success  generally  for  the  traffic  of  London  ? — 
Well,  you  are  asking  me  a question  on  a matter  which 
it  may  be  unseemly  for  me  to  answer  as  candidly  as 
I should  like,  but  I must  say  that  although  things 
have  apparently  gone  very  slowly  it  has  done  mar- 
vellous things  in  the  way  of  removing  congestion  in 
London.  In  some  districts  congestion  has  been 
removed  since  their  Regulations  came  into  force.  It 
is  a body  which  has  to  deal  with  an  enormous  City 
which  was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  at  the 
most  of  three  millions,  and  has  to  deal  with  very 
much  the  same  roads  used  by  a population  more 
than  double  that  number,  so  you  will  see  what  a 
difficult  job  everybody  has  in  dealing  with  London 
traffic  and  attempting  to  remove  congestion.  I 
cannot  see  how  congestion  can  be  removed  altogether 
imless  you  reconstruct  the  whole  of  London. 

11550.  I suppose  working  in  conjmiotion  with  the 
Police  and  all  the  authorities  makes  it  much  easier  ? 
— In  some  ways  it  does,  and  in  others  it  does  not. 
Suppose  that  you  are  thinkmg  of  arranging  for  a 
by-pass  road.  It  wants  some  money  spent  upon  it 
to  make  it  fit  for  the  purpose.  It  goes  through  the 
territory  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen  road  authorities, 
all  of  whom  have  to  be  consulted  and  in  some  oases 
all  of  whom  object  to  the  proposal  and  refuse  to  spend 
a farthing  of  their  own  money  or  allow  anybody  else 
to  spend  money  there.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
you  have  to  meet.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  here  who 
have  experience  in  local  admiinistration  in  London 
know  that  the  position  is  somewhat  as  I say  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  cope  with  it.  If  you  attempt  to  get 
Parhamentary  powers  to  enable  you  to  do  that,  you 
have  all  these  bodies  up  in  arms  against  you,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  years  it  would  take  to  get 
legislation,  even  if  you  ever  got  it.  If  I may  venture 
to  make  a suggestion,  what  London  wants  is  a central 
body  with  power  to  deal  with  all  these  authorities. 
When  I say  London  I mean  Greater  London.  Such  a 
body  could  deal  with  all  these  matters  of  traffic. 
So  long  as  you  have  all  these  different  authorities 
with  power  to  mterfere  you  will  never  get  what  you 
want  in  any  reasonable  period  of  time.  You  want  a 
body  which  will  have  statutory  powers  to  deal  with 
certain  things,  to  enable  things  to  be  done. 

11551.  (Chairman)  : To  deal  with  traffic  for  the 
whole  of  what  is  known  as  the  London  Traffic  Area  ? 
—Yes. 

11552.  Which  is  roughly  25  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  ? — Roughly  25  or  27.  It  is  an  irregularly 
shaped  territory.  The  more  one  goes  into  these 
matters  the  more  one  is  confirmed  that  something  of 
that  sort  must  be  done. 

11553.  As  regards  licensing,  there  is  only  one 
licgnsing  authority  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  District  ? — Yes. 

11554.  Which  is  the  Commissioner  of  Police  ? — 
Yes. 

11555.  Do  the  London  County  Council  regard  it  as 
a grievance  that  they  are  not  the  licensing  authority  ? 
— I do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  alleged 
grievances  of  the  London  Comity  Comicil,  nor  am  I 
in  a position  to  express  an  opinion  upon  them.  You 
have  mentioned  licensing.  There  is  another  point 
on  which  reformation  needs  to  be  made.  The  police 
are  the  licensing  authority.  Whether  the  vehicle  is 
wanted  or  not,  if  it  comes  up  to  a certain  standard 
they  cannot  refuse  a hcence. 


should  be  the  judge  as  to  the  number  of  vehicles 
required  ? — Yes. 

11557.  And  the  routes  they  should  take  ? — That  is 
my  view.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
regulate  the  number  of  vehicles  that  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  business  in  London. 

11658.  So  as  to  eliminate  unnecessary  vehicles 
and  avoid  congestion  and  danger  to  the  public  ? — Yes. 

11559.  (Major  Salmon)  : Your  view  would  be  that 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  general  control  of 
traffic  should  be  the  licensing  authority  as  well  ? — Yes. 

11560.  When  you  could  regulate  the  number  of 
licences  that  were  issued  ? — Yes. 

11561.  (Mr.  Leach)  : Mr.  Matthews,  what  do  you 
pay  in  rates  on  your  various  tramway  properties  ? — 
As  regards  the  rates,  we  have  no  complaint,  except 
the  one  common  to  all  people  who  i)ay  rates,  that  we 
thinlc  they  are  too  much. 

11562.  (Chairman)  : You  have  no  special 

grievance  ? — No. 

11563.  (Mr.  Leach)  : Is  it  £113,000  ? — Nearly 

£104,000. 

11664.  What  is  your  total  for  road  making  and 
maintenance  ? — Between  £375,000  and  £400,000. 

11565.  Do  you  carry  any  free  passengers  ? — No, 
except  certain  members  of  the  staff,  and  the  blind. 

11566.  You  carry  the  blind  free  ? — Yes. 

11567.  What  about  school  children  ? — They  have 
to  pay.  They  have  passes  issued  at  reduced  rates. 

11568.  Have  you  any  figures  to  indicate  what  those 
privileges  mean  to  the  public  in  cash  ? — No,  I have 
not.  From  our  point  of  view,  the  cost  is  rather 
negligible  and  we  do  not  take  much  notice  of  it. 

11569.  It  is  not  a big  thing  ? — No.  None  of  the 
ordinary  officers  or  staff  or  any  members  of  the  Council 
have  free  passes. 

11570.  They  pay  in  full  ? — Yes. 

11571.  Is  the  tunnel  you  are  building  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  trams  ? — Exclusively  at  the  present 
time. 

11672.  There  will  be  no  footway  or  right  of  passage 
for  anyone  else  ? — No,  but  it  will  be  so  constructed 
that  when  the  time  comes  that  some  people  speak  of 
when  tram  cars  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  it  will 
be  useful  for  any  other  form  of  motor  transport 
through  it,  and  it  is  being  constructed  on  those  lines. 

11573.  (Chairman)  : It  follows  the  route  of  the 
present  tunnel,  only  it  is  being  enlarged  ? — Yes,  it  is 
being  enlarged  in  height.  The  width  will  be  practi- 
cally the  same. 

11674.  It  connects  the  tram  systems  of  the  north 
and  south,  just  above  Aldwych  ? — Yes. 

11676.  (Mr.  Leach)  : Have  you  ever  made  any 
calculations  of  the  total  value  of  the  sums  you  are 
putting  into  the  public  coffers  in  rates,  road  charges, 
reduction  of  fares  to  certam  people,  and  so  forth  ? — 
I have,  but  I have  not  it  with  me.  The  largest 
contribution  the  trams  make  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  existence  of  the  London  County  Council  tramways 
has  reduced  the  cost  of  travelling  on  other  vehicles 
to  a certain  extent,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  the  tramways  did  not  exist  the  payment  for 
travelling  by  people  using  buses  and  similar  vehicles 
would  be  at  least  £1,000,000  a year  more  than  it  is 
to-day.  That  is  one  indirect  benefit  which  the 
London  Comity  Council  tramways  confer  on  the  users 
of  London  traffic  who  travel  either  by  bus  or  by  tram. 

11576.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  direct  contri- 
butions which  you  make,  about  which  you  have  been 
talking  ? — Yes. 

11677.  Has  any  comparison  ever  been  made 
between  the  financial  services  in  that  regard  in  your 
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Department  and  the  buses  ? — Well,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  make  those  comparisons. 
I have  no  doubt  they  have  been  made  by  somebody, 
but  we  have  not  the  material. 

11678.  What  is  the  position  as  regards  wages  and 
conditions  ? Have  you  any  standard  that  is  observed  ? 
— Yes,  we  have.  You  will  probably  remember  that 
there  was  a strike  in  London  not  very  long  ago  in 
which  the  buses  and  trams  were  concerned.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  strike  certain  terms  and  conditions 
were  arranged  and  have  been  strictly  complied  with 
by  both  sides  to  the  bargain.  What  they  are  I 
cannot  exactly  tell  you. 

11579.  They  govern  the  buses  too  ? — I cannot  tell 
you  anything  about  buses.  I know  nothing  about 
the  buses. 

11580.  Well,  it  is  a trafiBo  problem  ? — It  is,  but 
it  is  a part  of  the  traffic  problem  of  which  I have  no 
practical  experience,  so  I had  better  say  nothing 
about  it. 

11581.  Can  you  get  it  for  me  ? — What  exactly  do 
you  want  ? If  there  is  anything  you  want  which 
we  can  obtain  we  will  do  our  best. 

11582.  I would  like  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  standard  of  wages  and  conditions  which 
governs  your  tramways  also  governs  the  buses  ? — No, 
they  are  not  the  same,  although  they  were  set  up  at 
the  same  time  and  have  been  agreed  to.  There  are 
differences  in  the  conditions  of  work  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  the  two  imdertakings. 

11583.  Is  yours  the  superior  ? — Well,  I would  not 
like  to  say  superior  in  any  direction,  but  as  regards 
the  wages  you  must  remember  that  there  is  a certain 
difference  in  the  services  rendered  by  men  working 
on  buses  and  men  working  on  tram  cars.  If  you 
allow  for  those  differences  I should  say  that  the 
payment  is  the  same,  although  in  actual  cash  the 
bus  man  gets  more  than  the  tram  car  man. 

11584.  You  say  you  are  not  worldng  up  to  the  full 
legal  maximum  rates  for  fares  ? — That  is  so. 

11685.  That  presumably  apphes  also  in  the  case 
of  workmen’s  fares.  You  could  charge  more  there, 
could  you  ? — Yes. 

11586.  Are  your  all-night  cars  governed  by  work- 
men’s fares  or  ordinary  fares  ? — Ordinary  fares. 

11687.  In  regard  to  trackless  trolleys,  I was  not 
very  clear  from  your  answer  whether  you  regarded 
them  as  cheaper  than  trams.  Let  me  put  it  in  this 
way.  You  have  a new  road  with  no  equipment  for 
either  form  of  traffic,  you  have  a decision  to  make 
between  tram  cars  and  trackless  trolley  vehicles,  and 
the  decision  must  be  governed  by  finance.  Which 
system  would  be  put  down  in  that  case  ? — You  would 
not  be  governed  only  by  those  factors. 

11588.  I know.  You  would  be  governed  by  policy 
and  whether  the  trackless  system  was  appropriate  ? 
— Appropriate  in  one  sense. 

11589.  Leave  that  out  for  the  moment  ? — Under 
the  circumstances  which  you  mention  I should  advise 
the  London  County  Council  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

11590.  But  you  have  to  choose  ? — I must  be  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  only  a convenience  to  the  public  but  a 
convenience  that  can  be  provided  without  putting 
a charge  upon  the  rates.  One  of  the  first  things  we 
have  to  consider,  whatever  the  means  of  transport  in 
use,  is  the  probable  revenue  we  will  derive  from  the 
undertaking,  not  immediate  revenue  but  probable 
revenue. 

11691.  I am  talking  about  the  cost  to  run  ? — As 
to  the  cost  to  rim,  you  see  we  would  be  relieved  from 
the  upkeep  of  the  roads.  That  is  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary things  about  this  business  which  is  difficult 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  understand.  Why  should 
the  trackless  trolley  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  roads  where  a tram  has  to  do  it  ? Take 


Birmingham,  for  instance.  There  you  have  tram- 
ways, buses  and  trackless  trolleys  all  running  under 
the  same  Corporation,  and  being  run  very  well,  but 
the  Manager,  Mr.  Baker,  the  father  of  the  present 
Manager,  one  of  the  most  expert  men  in  this  business 
that  I Imow  of,  would  teU  you  that  they  are  all 
suitable  under  particular  circmnstances.  In  built-up 
areas  with  great  populations  nothing  is  equal  to  the 
tram  car  ; in  other  districts  where  the  service  can  be 
rim  at  greater  intervals,  buses  are  more  suitable  ; 
in  other  places,  trackless  trolley  vehicles. 

11592.  Yes,  I recognise  that  the  one  vehicle  is 
appropriate  under  certain  circumstances  and  not 
under  certain  other  circumstances,  but  let  me  put 
it  this  way.  A tramways  manager  says  to  his 
Committee  “ I can  run  a trackless  trolley  vehicle 
slightly  cheaper  per  passenger  mile  than  I can  run 
a tram.”  V^at  would  be  your  opinion  ? — I have 
had  no  experience  with  trackless  trolleys  myself,  but 
it  appears  to  me  not  only  that  he  could  but  that  he 
ought  to  run  trackless  trolleys  much  cheaper  than 
trams.  He  would  be  reheved  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  on  making  the  track,  he  would  not  have 
to  provide  for  road  maintenance,  he  would  not  have 
to  maintain  the  road,  and  he  would  not  have  to  pay 
any  rates  on  the  road,  because  he  is  using  it  like  all 
other  vehicles,  so  he  ought  to  do  it  cheaper,  but  as 
to  whether  he  can  do  it  and  give  satisfaction  to  his 
passengers,  I have  no  doubt  he  could  not  do  it. 

[Mr.  Leach)  : I was  not  discussing  that.  I was 
just  discussing  the  finance. 

11693.  {Mr.  Qalton)  : You  said  just  now  in  reply 
to  Major  Salmon  that  what  you  really  wanted  was  a 
traffic  authority  for  Greater  London  which  would 
override  the  opposition  of  the  local  bodies.  Have 
you  formed  any  idea  of  what  sort  of  authority  you 
would  constitute  for  that  purpose  ? — I have  not. 

11594.  Has  the  Council  ? — No.  It  is  too  good  a 
tiling  for  me  to  suggest  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  undertake  it.  If  I did,  it  would  be 
damned  from  the  start. 

11695.  You  mean  that  you  would  not  care  to 
suggest  that  the  area  of  the  County  Council’s  authority 
should  be  extended  to  Greater  London  ? — I will 
express  the  opinion  that  tliis  area  should  be  a larger 
area  known  as  the  traffic  area,  but  I am  not  going  to 
suggest  any  extension  of  the  work  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

11696.  But  we  must  have  some  authority  ? — Make 
an  authority. 

11597.  You  mean  make  a new  authority  ourselves. 
I wanted  to  ask  you  to  explain  about  this  veto  of  the 
local  authorities  which  you  are  asking  to  have 
removed.  Is  it  intended  that  no  veto  of  any  kind 
shall  be  allowed  ? — I suggest  that  if  what  is  Imown  as 
the  veto  which  does  exist  is  removed,  the  local  authori- 
ties, in  common  with  other  people  interested  in  the 
scheme,  would  have  the  opportunity  of  coming  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  and  opposing  it. 

11598.  There  would  be  no  direct  veto,  not  even  on 
the  part  of  the  police  ? — I do  not  want  you  to  mis- 
understand me.  I am  not  suggesting  that  anytffing 
should  be  done  to  withdraw  from  local  authorities 
the  power  they  have  of  expressing  their  views  upon 
anything.  I do  not  wish  that. 

11699.  {Chairman):  You  merely  wish  to  take  away 
the  veto  they  possess  now  on  your  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment ? — That  is  so. 

11600.  If  that  were  removed  they  would  still  have 
the  liberty  to  come  and  express  their  views  ? — That  is 
so. 

11601.  {Mr.  Oalton)  : Then  you  rnean  that  the 
police  would  also  have  to  come  to  Parliament  if  they 
objected  to  your  proposals  ? — Yes,  they  would  now. 

11602.  So  that  such  a suggestion  as  the  one  you 
mention  here  about  linlting  up  Blackfriars  Bridge  and 
Farringdon  Street,  to  which  I imagme  the  police 
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would  be  hostile,  would  mean  that  they  would  have 
to  come  and  give  evidence  ? — I do  not  know  that  the 
police  would  be  hostile  to  it. 

11603.  How  far  is  this  veto  a real  difficulty  to 
you  nowadays,  and  how  far  an  imaginary  one  ? How 
many  more  tramway  extensions  within  the  County 
boundary  would  be  likely  to  have  been  carried  out 
if  there  had  been  no  veto  at  all  ? — If  this  veto  had 
not  existed  I know  there  would  have  been  many  more 
miles  of  tram  lines  put  down  in  London  than  exist 
to-day.  I know  some  members  of  the  County  Council 
are  very  keen  on  the  extension  of  tramways  in  certain 
directions,  and  it  has  been  my  duty  to  try  and  adjust 
matters  with  certain  local  authorities  with  a view  to 
getting  their  consent.  One  of  them  has  refused  to 
give  consent  and  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  “ We  never 
shall  give  our  consent.” 

11604.  You  think  it  is  a real  difficulty,  and  that 
there  are  considerable  extensions  which  could  and 
ought  to  be  done  but  which  are  not  done  on  accoimt 
of  the  veto  ? — I would  like  to  agree  with  you  as  far 
as  I can,  but  please  do  not  make  me  say  “ Ought  to 
be  done,”  because  I might  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  schemes.  I am  correct  in  saying  that  if  this  veto 
did  not  exist  some  other  trams  which  do  not  now  exist 
would  be  running  m the  streets  of  London. 

11605.  You  complain  in  paragraph  11  of  the  charge 
for  road  maintenance.  You  do  not  refer  to  what  I 
was  under  the  imj)ression  was  a fact,  that  you  are 
also  rated  on  those  roads  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
any  grievance,  because  all  other  forms  of  railways  are 
rated,  and  you  cannot  exclude  a tram  car. 

[Chairman)  : We  are  all  ratepayers. 

11606.  [Mr.  Oalton)  : What  about  the  cost  of 

street  widening  ? — That  is  a peculiarly  domestic 
matter..  When  the  London  County  Council  are 
considering  the  question  of  a widening  they  have  said 
“ We  consider  that  as  the  tramway  will  benefit  by 
this  they  must  contribute  to  the  cost  of  it,”  and  so 
we  have  charged  ourselves  out  of  the  tramway  funds 
with  a certain  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  street 
widening.  I think  you  should  know  that  when  that 
arrangement  was  first  started  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  an  income  or  profit  of  at  least  £1,000,000  a 
year  from  the  tramways.  That  was  a very  sanguine 
estimate,  and  I think  it  coloured  the  actions  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  in  those  days.  They 
probably  thought  “ If  they  are  going  to  make  a lot 
of  profit  we  will  make  them  pay  so  much  for  the  cost 
of  the  widening,”  but  that  bad  practice  has  been 
modified.  Now,  the  tramway  is  not  charged  with 
any  cost  of  the  widening  of  a road  where  a tramway 
exists  miless  it  is  for  the  specific  benefit  of  the  tramway 
itself.  Under  those  circumstances  only  is  a charge 
made. 

11607.  {Chairman)  : That  is  referring  to  your  own 
Regulation  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

11608.  [Mr.  Leach)  : Who  judges  whether  benefit 
is  going  to  accrue  to  the  tramway  ? — I said  “ specific 
benefit.”  The  Council  may  say  they  would  hke  to 
widen  a road,  but  if  they  do  there  will  be  so  much 
advantage  to  the  tramways.  Very  well,  they  will 
do  it,  but  the  tramways  will  have  to  pay  something 
towards  the  cost  of  it. 

11609.  [Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : In  paragraph  10  of 
your  Memorandum  you  say  : — “ According  to  the 
Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Return,  1928,  the 
Council’s  fares,  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool 
where  there  is  no  omnibus  competition,  are  the  lowest 
in  England  and  Wales . ” Then  the  absence  of  ormiibus 
competition  reduces  the  fares  on  the  tramways  ; is 
that  it  ? — It  may  be,  but  I should  not  take  it  that 
way.  My  view  would  be  that  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  in  the  absence  of  omnibus  competition  the 
tramways  would  be  more  profitable. 

11610.  What  would  then  be  the  effect  on  the  fares  ? 
— I can  only  judge  what  would  be  the  effect  here  in 
London.  The  desire  being  to  provide  a good  service 
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and  not  necessarily  to  make  a profit,  that  fact  would 
not  affect  it.  London  would  stiU  go  on  providing  a 
good  service  as  cheap  as  possible. 

11611.  Then  the  absence  of  omnibus  competition 
would  not  have  any  effect  on  the  fares  of  the  tramways 
in  London  ? — Oh,  no.  We  would  charge  the  same 
fares.  I might  with  truth  say  that  the  fares  on  the 
London  tramways  have  affected  the  fares  on  the 
omnibuses.  To-day  it  is  a matter  of  fact  that 
wherever  our  trams  are  running  the  buses  are  running 
at  the  same  fares,  but  when  the  buses  get  outside  our 
area  their  charges  are  increased. 

11612.  That  is  to  say,  the  effect  of  the  London 
tramways  is  to  cause  omnibuses  to  reduce  their  fares 
in  areas  where  they  compete  ? — Yes. 

11613.  On  the  question  of  relief  for  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  roadway  where  tramways  are  running, 
contributions  from  the  Road  Fund  similar  to  those 
given  in  other  cases  would,  in  the  case  of  municipally- 
owned  tramways,  be  a relief  of  the  rates,  taking  it 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  other, 
would  it  not  ? — That  is  the  effect  of  all  contributions 
from  the  Road  Fund,  I understand. 

11614.  There  are  in  the  country  privately-owned 
trams  ? — Owned  by  companies,  yes. 

11615.  Would  you  advocate  a similar  rehef  being 
given  to  them  ? — Certainly.  I should  treat  all  the 
trams  in  the  same  way. 

11616.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a rehef  towards  the 
increase  of  the  profits  of  the  trams  ? It  would  not 
be  a relief  of  rates,  would  it  ? — No. 

11617.  It  would  not  be  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  the  other  ? — No,  but  what  does 
it  matter  ? 

11618.  You  would  advocate  a similar  relief  to 
privately-owned  tramways  ? — All  tramways  irrespec- 
tive of  ownership  should  be  treated  the  same. 

11619.  With  regard  to  passing  stationary  cars,  I 
take  it  the  only  points  where  there  would  be  an 
obhgation  on  other  traffic  to  stop  on  the  near  side 
of  the  tramcar  would  be  at  the  regular  stopping 
places  ? — That  is  so. 

11620.  A motorist  would  know  when  he  was 
approaching  a regular  tramcar  stopping  place  that 
he  would  have  to  be  careful  to  stop  if  a tram  was 
stationary  at  that  point,  but  at  no  other  place  ? — If 
the  tram  had  stopped  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
traffic  at  a point  other  than  a recognised  stopping 
place,  the  regulation  would  not  apply. 

11621.  In  paragraph  14  you  refer  to  the  running  of 
unnecessary  omnibuses  ; those  were  not  municipally- 
owned  omnibuses,  were  they  ? — No,  Sir. 

11622.  They  were  privately-owned  omnibuses  ? — 
Yes. 

11623.  Presumably  running  for  profit  ? — Yes. 

11624.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  they  were 
consistently  nmning  their  omnibuses  when  there  were 
no  passengers  in  them  ? — I cannot  answer  that 
question  fully,  but  I do  know  that  I have  suggested 
to  them  that  they  should  adopt  the  same  method 
we  adopt,  knocking  off  30  per  cent,  of  their  buses 
at  those  times,  but  they  objected  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  arrangmg  for  the  men  to  break  their 
service.  For  instance,  we  have  to  have  broken 
service  because  we  take  one-tliird  of  our  oars  off,  and 
we  have  to  compensate  the  men.  The  men  who  work 
so  many  hours  in  the  morning  and  so  many  hours  at 
night  get  extra  pay,  because  they  have  broken  their 
duty.  I understand  from  the  Omnibus  Company, 
although  you  must  not  take  this  to  be  an  authoritative 
statement — it  is  only  hearsay — that  they  have  diffi- 
culty in  making  arrangements  of  that  character  with 
their  men,  and  that  is  why  they  say  they  caimot 
break  their  service. 

11625.  [Chairman)  : Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
in  coming  to  some  such  arrangement  with  your  men  ? 
— We  have  done  it.  Sir. 
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11626.  When,  such  men  are  only  employed  in  the 
morning  and  evening  with  a break  m the  middle  of 
the  day  they  get  extra  pay  ? — Yes,  Sir. 

11627.  [Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : And  the  promoters 
get  the  benefit  of  not  rnnning  their  vehicles  unneces- 
sarily to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  payment  of 
the  men  ? — That  is  the  view  we  take  of  it. 

11628.  In  paragraph  14  you  complain  that  the 
Minister  of  Transport  has  not  shown  sufficient  energy 
in  giving  you  more  rehef.  I understand  that  the 
restriction  of  omnibus  services  was  really  brought 
about  by  a desire  to  relieve  congestion  ? — That  was 
one  of  two  main  reasons. 

11629.  What  was  the  other  reason  ? — A definite 
promise  made  to  us  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  some 
of  his  other  Ministers  that  they  would  take  such  steps 
as  were  necessary  with  regard  to  the  running  of 
buses  in  London  to  reheve  competition  with  the 
tramcars  and  so  put  us  in  funds  to  enable  us  to  grant 
the  mcreased  pay  which  the  tram  men  were  demanding. 
It  was  only  on  that  definite  promise  that  we  granted 
those  increases  of  pay. 

11630.  (Chairman)-.  You  said  “the  Prime 
Minister.”  Which  Prime  Minister  ? — The  present 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister. 

11631.  The  promise  was  made  in  1924  ? — Yes,  and 
it  was  because  of  that  definite  promise  that  we  gave 
the  men  the  inci’ease  in  pay  which  they  would  not 
have  had  and  could  not  have  had  otherwise  because 
we  were  losing  money.  We  cannot  pay  the  men  out 
of  nothing.  I maintain  to-day  and  I have  always 
maintained  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  fulfilment  of 
that  definite  promise  to  us.  I do  not  usually  make 
much  of  this  because  I am  old  enough  to  Imow  that 
no  good  ptupose  is  served  by  pressing  very  much,  but 
I have  been  asked  the  question  and  have  given  my 
answer. 

11632.  (Mr.  Leach)  : A definite  promise  to  lessen 
competition  ? — Yes. 

11633.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I understood  you 
to  say  that  the  restriction  of  the  omnibus  service 
was  confined  to  weekdays  and  did  not  operate  on 
Sundays  because  there  was  no  congestion  of  the  roads 
on  Sundays  ? — Let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear. 
What  I said  was  that  we  thought  the  restriction 
should  apply  to  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays,  and  the 
main  reason  for  makhig  that  statement,  as  I have  just 
informed  you,  was  the  promise  given.  The  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  told  the  Minister  that  they  could 
not  agree  to  that  because  there  was  no  congestion  on 
Sundays  as  there  was  on  other  days  owing  to  the 
absence  of  a particular  class  of  vehicle  on  Sundays  ; 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  more  buses  to  run  on 
Sundays  than  on  weekdays  because  of  the  absence 
of  these  other  vehicles.  As  a matter  of  fact,  dming 
the  smnmer  time  many  more  buses  are  rmr  on 
Simdays  than  are  run  on  weekdays  and  over  the 
restricted  number  on  tram  routes.* 

11634.  Then  the  promise  was  broken  so  far  as  relief 
of  competition  on  Simdays  is  concerned  ? — I would 
not  put  it  that  way.  Sir.  I do  not  like  words  put  into 
my  mouth.  I have  told  you  the  position  and  I have 
nothing  to  add  to  what  I have  said. 

11636.  Put  it  your  own  way.  The  fact  is  sufficient 
of  itself.  Then  on  the  question  of  accounts,  in 
paragraph  16,  you  givo  reasons  for  tho  improved 
financial  position.  You  say  “ Since  the  latter  part 
of  1923,  nearly  £600,000  has  been  spent  with  the 
object  of  either  increasing  revenue  or  reducing 
expenses.”  Then  you  say  “ Moreover,  the  Council 
is  committed  to  a further  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  £400,000  designed  to  increase  revenue,  and  has 
also  approved  in  principle  the  purchase  of  300  new 
cars  in  substitution  for  old  types  not  suitable  for 
reconditioning.”  I think  in  answer  to  a question 
put  to  you  by  the  Chairman  you  referred  to  the  more 
modern  seating  of  the  new  oars  ? — Yes. 

* I find  that  the  statement  in  the  last  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  does  not  accord  with  the  facts. — CW.M. 


11636.  Is  the  improved  condition  of  the  revenue 
entuely  accounted  for  by  those  reasons  you  have 
given  ? — No,  Sir.  There  are  many  reasons.  In  my 
opinion,  the  reconditioning  of  the  oars  and  bringing 
them  up  somewhere  near  the  modern  standard  of 
comfort  for  passengers  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons. 

11637.  You  have  not  referred  to  the  limitation  of 
competition  as  one  reason  ? — No,  I have  not. 

11638.  Would  not  the  facts  you  have  stated  have 
been  sufficient  to  account  for  the  improved  revenue 
without  any  statutory  limitation  of  competition  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  This  limitation  of  competition  wants 
carefully  considering.  The  limitation  was  only  what 
I would  consider  partial.  That  no  more  buses  shall 
run  on  these  roads  until  we  give  permission  beyond 
those  running  on  a certain  date.  That  is  the  only 
limitation  there  is,  but  thei'e  is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
size  of  the  buses,  and  the  present-day  bus  cai'ries 
many  more  passengers  than  the  bus  rumiing  when  that 
restriction  was  made. 

11639.  But  you  have  notwithstanding  improved 
your  financial  position,  after  having  reduced  your 
expenses  and  improved  the  comfort  and  attractiveness 
of  your  cai'S  ; that  is  to  say,  you  have  introduced  a 
new  element  of  competition  which  has  drawn  pas- 
sengers to  you  ? — Of  coiuse,  the  difference  in  the 
results  of  the  year’s  workmg  is  largely  effected  by 
the  better  management  of  the  undertaking.  There 
are  many  things  to  be  considered.  Weather  affects 
us.  Last  year  we  had  an  epidemic  of  influenza 
which  very  much  affected  us.  Our  receipts  would 
have  been  much  greater,  but  for  that  epidemic. 
There  are  many  little  things  which  you  would  tlfink 
had  nothing  to  do  with  traffic,  but  they  do  affect 
traffic  and  are  reflected  hi  the  ultimate  balance  sheet. 

11640.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : Could  you  give  us  any 
information  as  to  what  the  results  have  been  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  since  they  have  stopped 
motor  oars  passing  stationary  tramcars  on  the  near 
side  ? Have  you  any  figures  of  the  number  of 
accidents  since  and  the  mnnber  before  that  regulation 
took  effect  ? — I have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  I 
could  send  them  to  you  with  pleasure. 

11641.  There  is  a material  difference  in  the  figures 
I suppose  ? — Yes  ; I thinli  there  is.  I should  like 
to  say  this  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  stabilisation 
of  buses  and  the  profit  we  have  received  from  it.  I 
omitted  to  remind  Sir  William  Lobjoit,  as  I have  I 
think  already  said,  that  one  effect  of  that  stabilisation 
has  been  a check  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
vehicles.  We  benefit  in  that  way.  Had  those  Orders 
not  been  in  existence  there  would  have  been  a regular 
increase  of  buses  on  the  roads,  so  we  get  that  benefit. 
I do  not  want  anyone  to  think  I do  not  appreciate  the 
benefit  we  have  received  from  that  stabilisation.  It 
has  been  quite  a serious  benefit  to  us. 

11642.  (Chairman)  : You  mentioned,  in  reply,  I 
think,  to  Sir  Wilham  Lobjoit,  that  a certain  under- 
taldng  was  given  to  you  by  the  Pi’ime  Minister.  At 
the  time,  1924,  that  was  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
and  you  said  that  that  undertaldng  was  based  on  a 
certain  policy  ? — Yes. 

11643.  I am  afraid  I must  confess  ignorance.  I 
had  not  been  aware  of  that  before,  at  least,  not  in 
detail.  Could  you  tell  us  a little  more  about  it,  and 
the  circrunstances  imder  which  that  -undertaking 
was  given  ; what  took  place  at  the  time  ? — A lot  of 
conversations  took  place  about  that  time,  conferences 
if  you  like,  and  the  two  sides  to  the  dis2Dute  at  last 
were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  MacDonald  in  his  private 
room  at  the  House  of  Commons. 

11644.  Tho  two  parties  being  you,  as  the  employers, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  men  ? — Yes,  being  respectively 
Mr.  Be-vLn  and  myself.  We  had  a large  number  of 
supporters  with  -us,  but  we  were  the  demons  m the 
piece,  so  to  speak.  We  met  Mr.  MacDonald  as 
requested  and  conversations  took  place  about  the 
probable  effect  of  projected  legislation  upon  the  fluids 
of  the  mider takings.  I said  to  the  Prime  Minister 
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“ Well,  Sir,  my  trouble  is  that  beyond  what  I have 
.seen  in  the  newspapers,  which  are  notoriously  unreli- 
able, I know  nothing  at  all  about  this  Bill.”  “ Well,” 
he  said,  “ you  Imow  the  practice  is  that  no  Bill  should 
be  disclosed  to  anybody  until  it  has  been  before  the 
House  ; this  Bill  has  not  been  before  the  House  yet.” 

I suggested  that  we  might  adjourn  consideration  of 
the  matter  -until  the  Bill  had  been  presented. 

11646.  The  Bill  being  the  London  Traffic  Bill  ? — 
Yes.  An  adjournment  at  that  stage  did  not  suit  any 
of  us.  The  Prime  Minister  had  intervened  in  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  a speedy  settlement.  I think 
I said  it  was  the  period  when  the  strike  was  on.  The 
Prime  Minister  conferred  -with  his  colleagues  there 
and  they  at  last  decided  that  in  the  exceptional 
circumstances,  if  three  on  each  side  went  do-wn  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport’s  private  room  we  should 
see  the  Bill.  We  saw  the  Bill  and,  as  well  as  we  could 
in  such  a short  time,  made  ourselves  cognizant  of 
the  essential  clauses  affecting  us.  We  came  back  and 
in  course  of  conversation  I said  “We  have  none  of 
us  ever  known  a Bill  emerge  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  same  form  as  it  was  presented  to 
the  House  ; we  do  not  know  how  this  will  come  out.” 
The  Prime  Minister  then  said — do  not  take  me  as 
quoting  his  exact  words  because  it  is  a long  time  ago, 
but  I am  quite  clear  about  the  purport  of  it — “ When 
this  Bill  becomes  an  Act,  which  I can  assure  you  will 
be  the  fact,  it  -will  place  you  in  such  a position  as  will 
give  you  larger  funds,  larger  profits,  and  you  will 
be  able  to  do  what  these  men  ask.” 

11646.  Pay  additional  wages  ? — Yes.  That  is 
what  took  place. 

11647.  (Mr.  Leach)  : It  was  not  a public  promise  ? 
— If  you  give  me  your  promise  I do  not  care  whether 
it  is  in  public  or  in  private. 

11648.  I wanted  to  get  the  circumstances  ? — I have 
just  told  you  the  circumstances,  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
private  room. 

11649.  I am  not  disputing  what  you  say  in  the 
least  ; I am  only  wanting  to  get  the  exact  facts  of 
the  case.  It  was  in  a private  conversation  ? — Abso- 
lutely, if  a conversation  can  be  private  when  there 
are  thirty  men  with  me  and  about  forty  with  Bevin 
and  no  less  than  five  other  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet 
in  the  room  and  a good  many  officials.  That  is  the 
sort  of  private  conversation. 

11650.  (Chairman)  : What  Mr.  Leach  meant  was 
that  it  was  not  stated  in  the  course  of  a speech  in 
Parliament  or  at  a public  meeting  ? — No,  it  was  not. 
I was  careful  to  explain  that  we  were  invited  by  Mr. 
MacDonald  to  meet  him  in  his  private  room. 

(Mr.  Leach)  : Not  a reported  meeting,  thereby 

explaining  why  we  know  no-thing  about  it. 

11661.  (Major  Astor)  : There  was  no  published 

accoimt  of  this  meeting  ? — No,  Sir.  This  is  the  first 
time  I have  ever  mentioned  it. 

11652.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I suppose  you  would 
agree  there  is  no  real  solution  of  the  congested  traffic 
problem  except  the  replanning  of  our  streets  and 
roads  ? — I have  heard  that  suggested.  Sir. 

11653.  That  is  your  view  ? — I have  heard  it  sug- 
gested. 

11654.  Do  you  agree  ? — No,  I do  not.  I do  not 
saj'  it  is  the  only  solution.  You  may  take  to  flying 
to-morrow  and  then  you  will  not  want  any  streets 
at  all.  I am  not  as  frivolous  as  my  remarks  may  seem 
to  indicate  ; it  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  know  what 
is  going  to  happen.  Things  are  moving  so  quickly. 

11655.  (Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  evidence.  I put  that  further  question 
because  it  seemed  to  me  very  important  that  we 
should  Imow  the  circumstances  in  which  this  state- 
ment was  made,  especially  as  it  did  involve  a oertam 
policy.  Should  I be  right  in  saying,  and  I am  not 
imputing  by  this  in  the  least  any  bad  faith  on  behalf 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  should  I be  right  in  saying  that 


that  undertaking  has  not  been  fully  carried  out  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  There  is  one  word  I should  like  to 
say,  because  I am  not  sufficient  of  a politician  to 
want  to  make  capital  out  of  any  one  particular 
party  . 

11656.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  that  at  all  ? — It  is 
interesting  to  note  this  ; that  almost  the  same  words 
were  used  to  me  by  Colonel  Ashley  when  he  was 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Transport. 
He  it  was  who  started  this  BiU  and  he  told  me  that 
when  this  BiU  came  into  operation  we  should  get 
certain  advantages. 

11657.  You  mean  to  say  it  was  the  settled  policy 
of  both  parties  ? — Yes. 

11658.  But  not-withstanding  that,  you  do  not 
thinli  it  has  been  fully  carried  out  ? — I am  sure  it  has 
not.  Sir. 

11659.  (Mr.  Leach)  : On  that  point,  the  reason 
why  it  has  not  been  carried  out  is  because  of  a subse- 
quent increase  in  the  size  of  buses,  that  being  one 
explanation  so  I understand,  and  that  was  not  con- 
templated by  those  making  the  promise  ? — I do  not 
know  what  they  contemplated. 

11660.  Anyhow,  that  has  happened  ? — The  size  of 
buses  has  increased,  yes. 

11661.  And  what  looked  hke  a definite  arrangement 
that  would  carry  out  that  promise  has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  nullified  by  that  fact  ? — That  is  so, 
but  there  are  other  things  too.  TOien  you  are  dis- 
cussing these  things  generally  you  do  not  go  into 
details.  You  are  dealing  -with  an  honourable  body 
of  men  and  you  feel  that  they  wiU  carry  out  the 
promise  not  only  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  intention. 
The  impression  I had  when  the  discussions  took  place, 
either  between  myself  and  Colonel  Ashley  or  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prime  Mimster,  was  that  some 
diminution  of  competition  should  take  place.  When 
the  Bill  became  an  Act  the  Minister  referred  for  ad-vice 
to  his  Advisory  Committee,  and  his  Advisory  Com- 
mittee said  this  is  the  course  to  take,  so  that  it  does 
not  carry  out  what  my  friends  and  myself  conceived 
to  be  the  intention  of  either  of  the  Governments, 
that  there  wo-uld  be  a diminution,  not  a stabilisation 
but  a diminution  in  competition. 

11662.  (Chairman)  : Is  this  your  point  ? It  is 

not  merely  the  fact  that  the  buses  being  made  larger 
has  nullified  the  diminution  that  did  take  place,  but 
there  has  not  been  nearly  as  much  diminution  as  you 
were  given  to  understand  was  the  intention  ? — There 
has  been  no  diminution. 

11663.  Merely  stabilisation  ? — Yes. 

11664.  And  you  expected  not  merely  stabilisation 
but  actual  diminution  ? — I did.  Sir. 

11665.  So  that  you  have  got  stabilisation  which  has 
been  nullified  to  some  extent  by  the  increase  in  size  ? 
—Yes. 

11666.  (Mr.  Leach)  : When  the  Bill  became  an 
Act  and  you  were  in  a position  to  study  the  Clauses 
and  the  Regulations,  were  you  then  satisfied  that  the 
thing  you  expected  was  not  going  to  be  carried  out  by 
those  pro"visions  ? — It  co-uld  not  be  carried  out  -under 
those  provisions. 

11667.  Did  you  make  any  representations  about 
that  ? — I have  no  doubt  I did,  and  the  Council  have 
made  numerous  representations  on  that  score.  The 
Act  itself  places  very  large  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister,  powers  which  are  not  set  out  in  detail  as  in 
some  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  has  very  large  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  certain  circumstances.  If  he 
takes  a certain  course  he  is  almost  bound  I think  by 
the  terms  of  the  Act — I am  trusting  my  memory— 
to  consult  his  Advisory  Committee,  and  I know  of 
only  one  case  where  he  has  not  taken  the  ad-vice  of 
his  Advisory  Committee. 

11668.  He  is  not  bound  to  take  it  ? — He  is  not 
bound  to  take  it. 
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11669.  But  he  is  bound  to  consult  them  ? — He  is 
bound  to  consult  them. 

11670.  [Major  Salmon)  : There  is  just  one  point  I 
should  hke  to  be  clear  about.  When  the  Coimcil 
had  before  them  the  draft  of  the  Traffic  Bill  as  it 
then  was,  did  they  publicly  make  application  to  the 
authorities  and  the  House  that  the  Act  or  the  Bill 
was  not  drafted  in  a form  that  met  with  your  approval? 
■ — That  was  in  1924  ; now  it  is  1929  ; since  which  time 
I have  been  nearly  dead  twice,  and  my  memory  is 
not  keen  enough  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 


11671.  May  I put  it  in  another  way  ; that  although 
the  Act  itself  might  have  been  good  enough  it  was 
the  interpretation  of  the  Act  that  you  complained  of  ? 
— If  you  mean  by  interpretation  execution,  yes,  that 
is  right. 

11672.  And  have  you  officially  complained  to  the 
Mmister  about  his  interpretation  of  the  Act  % — That 
question  I cannot  answer  definitely,  but  I cannot 
conceive  of  our  not  having  done  so. 

[Chairman]  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Matthews  ; we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you. 


[The  Witness  withdrew.) 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAY. 
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[Assistant  Secretary). 


Me.  Rodolph  Fane  De  Salis  ahd  Me.  Aleeed  Jbebmiah  Butlee,  called  and  examined. 


11673.  [Chairman)  : Mr.  De  Salis,  I understand 
that  you  are  the  President  of  the  Canal  Association, 
and  that  Mr.  Butler,  who  accompanies  you,  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  ? — Yes,  Sh’. 

11674.  You  have  submitted  to  us,  on  behalf  of 
that  Association,  the  Memorandum  which  is  before 
the  Commission  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  42. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

Canal  Association. 


1.  The  Canal  Association  desire  to  make  the 
following  suggestions  for  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  inland  waterways  as  a means  of  transport. 

2.  Mileage  and  traffic  returns  for  the  year  1927, 
taken  from  Bradshaw’s  “ Canals  and  Navigable 
Rivers,”  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Railway 
Returns,  show  that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales 
932  miles  of  waterway  owmed  by  railways,  1,643 
miles  owned  by  31  companies,  including  the  Lee  and 
Stort  navigation,  but  excluding  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  and  1,141  miles  of  navigable  rivers  and 
drainage  areas,  chiefly  controlled  by  51  public  bodies. 
The  traffic  for  the  year  1927  was,  on  railway  canals, 
2,639,710  tons  or  2,725  tons  per  mile  on  932  miles. 
On  the  31  canals  and  rivers  , for  which  figures  are 
available  the  traffic  for  the  same  year  was  20,024,934 
tons  or  12,984  tons  per  mile  on  1,543  miles. 

3.  The  Royal  Commission  of  1906  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  first  essential  of  progress  was 
unification  of  ownership  and  with  this  conclusion  the 
Association  are  in  accord.  It  is  obvious  that  small 
companies  cannot  bring  their  property  into  up-to- 
date  condition,  undertake  improvements  or  employ 


traffic  agents  to  look  for  traffic  over  a considerable 
area,  and  enter  into  working  arrangements  with  other 
means  of  transport. 

4.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Committee  in  1921  divided 
the  waterways  of  the  country  into  seven  groups  and 
recommended  the  ultimate  fusion  of  each  group  into 
a single  ownership  by  means  of  a public  trust. 

5.  The  Association  would  suggest  certain  points 
which  would  make  it  less  difficult  for  existing 
Companies  to  group  themselves  -without  public 
assistance,  and  thus  to  work  more  efficiently. 

6.  By  an  Act  passed  m the  Session  of  1928  the 
Regent’s,  Grand  Junction  and  War-wick  group  of 
Canals,  giving  a through  route  from  Brentford  and 
the  Regent’s  Dock  to  Birmingham,  have  become, 
from  January  1st,  1929,  the  Grand  Union  Canal, 
-with  wide  powers  as  to  the  management  of  their 
property  and  borro-wing  powers.  The  cost  of  this 
amalgamation  in  stamp  duty  was  not  less  than 
£10,000,  and  the  Association  suggest  that  canals 
should  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  railways 
when  the  present  groups  were  formed,  and  that 
stamp  duty  should  be  waived.  In  the  Railways 
Act,  1921,  a clause  was  incorporated  (Section  7, 
sub-section  (4)  ) that  “ no  stamp  duty  shall  be 
payable  in  respect  of  any  amalgamation  or  absorp- 
tion scheme.” 

7.  To  carry  traffic  competitively  against  road  and 
rail  it  is  desirable  that  canals  on  main  routes  sliould 
be  brought  up  to  the  highest  practicable  standard 
to  enable  through  traffic  to  be  dealt  with  in  economic 
units.  In  many  cases  Canal  Companies  have  no 
power  to  raise  money,  and  they  should  receive  such 
powers  -without  being  put  to  the  expense  of  going 
to  Parliament.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration 
whether,  in  suitable  cases,  they  should  not  be 
assisted  by  a Government  guarantee,  which  would 
enable  them  to  raise  money  at  a reasonable  rate. 

8.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  while 
canals  have  to  maintain  themselves  and  pro-vlde  an 
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.efficient  waterway  at  their  own  cost,  the  State  and 
Public  Authorities  spent  in  1927  £31,800,000  on 
roads,  in  addition  to  £20,000,000  paid  by  motor 
taxation,  and  that  thus  motor  transport  is  heavily 
subsidised  as  against  carriage  by  water. 

9.  It  is  impossible  for  any  means  of  transport 
financed  exclusively  by  private  enterprise  and 
depending  entirely  on  its  carriage  charges  to  main- 
tain competition  with  other  means  of  transport 
supported  or  assisted  by  public  funds. 

10.  Nationalisation  of  any  means  of  transport 
must  in  the  end  lead  to  nationalisation  of  all  means 
of  transport. 

11.  The  Royal  Commission’s  terms  of  reference 
will  no  doubt  enable  them  to  satisfy  themselves  to 
what  extent  the  present  method  of  financing  road 
■construction,  improvement,  and  maintenance  in- 
volves a subsidy  to  commercial  road  transport 
from  public  funds  and  produces  artificial  conditions 
favouring  the  diversion  of  heavy  commercial  traffic 
from  the  railways  and  canals  to  the  roads. 

13.  Without  any  additional  expenditure  the 
canals  could  accommodate  many  times  the  volume 
of  traffic  at  present  passing  over  them.  While  the 
canals  are  far  from  being  utihsed  to  their  full  capacity 
it  seems  a pity  that  heavy  commercial  traffic  suitable 
for  canal  transport  should  be  adding  to  the  congestion 
and  danger  of  the  public  highways  and  to  the 
necessity  of  further  pubho  expenditure  on  highway 
construction  and  improvement. 

13.  The  economic  interdependence  of  different 
forms  of  transport  was  well  illustrated  during  the 
Great  War  when  the  Government  control  of  railways 
led  to  the  control  of  canals  and  ultimately  to  the 
subvention  of  road  transport  and  coastwise  shipping 
in  order  to  preserve  those  means  of  transport  and 
to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  railways. 

14.  Any  Govei’nment  interference  with,  or  pre- 
ferential treatment  of,  any  means  of  transport  must 
always  have  a disturbing  effect  on  the  flow  of 
traffic  and  upset  the  balance  of  transport  based  on 
the  natural  adjustment  of  transport  rates. 

15.  A recent  instance  of  this  kind  of  interference 
was  the  provision  of  £3,333,333  of  public  money  to 
enable  the  rating  relief  of  the  railways  to  be  passed 
on  to  industry  in  anticipation  of  the  general  scheme 
of  de -rating.  In  that  case  the  Government  dis- 
regarded the  probable  effect  of  this  action  on  canals 
.and  coastwise  shipping. 

16.  Ri  many  cases,  to  effect  improvements,  land 
is  required.  Canal  Companies  should  be  granted 
compulsory  powers  to  acquire  the  necessary  land 
at  a fair  rate  by  Order  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 


11675.  (Chairman)-.  In  paragraph  2 of  your  Mem- 
orandum you  give  the  mileage  and  traffic  returns  of 
canals  and  waterways  for  the  year  1927  ; you  say 
that  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  932  miles  of 
waterway  owned  by  railways,  and  1,543  miles  owned 
by  31  companies.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission how  much  of  those  wateiways  is  really 
efficient  ? — (Mr.  De  Salis) : Efficient  is  a difficult 
word.  I shoTild  say  that  the  larger  part,  certainly, 
of  the  waterways  owned  by  the  companies  are 
efficient  up  to  a certain  standard,  but  that  standard 
cannot  be  improved  without  considerable  expenditure 
which  could  not  be  undertaken  withoutamalgamation ; 
without  smaller  companies  owning  small  lengths  being 
amalgamated  with  other  companies  to  make  con- 
siderable lengths  and  to  give  through  routes.  An 
instance  of  that  has  occurred  recently — the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Grand  Junction,  the  Regent’s  and  the 
Warwick  Canals,  which  has  given  a through  route  to 
Birmingham.  The  Warwick  Canals  are  not,  as  regards 
locks,  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  Grand  Junction  and 
the  Regent’s,  but  the  amalgamation  has  enabled  the 
Grand  Junction  Company  to  come  forward  with  a 
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scheme  for  widening  those  locks  and  making  a barge 
canal  through  to  Birmingham.  That  would  have  been 
impossible  before  the  amalgamation. 

11676.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  try  and  bring 
about  amalgamation  as  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1906.? — When  you  say  “ you  ” . . . . 

11677.  I mean  the  Canal  Association  ? — I thmk  the 
Canal  .Association  can  hardly  do  so.  The  Canal 
Association  represents  practically  all  the  independent 
canals  and  also  the  railway  canals,  and  it  is  up  to  any 
group  of  canals  to  put  forward  a jiroposition  of  their 
own.  The  Canal  Association  has  no  powers. 

11678.  What  would  you  recommend  should  be  done 
so  as  to  try  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1906,  who  said  that  the  first 
essential  of  progress  is  unification  of  ownership  ? — I 
think  there  are  two  lines  of  thought.  One  is  that 
amalgamation  should  be  made  less  difficult,  as  we  in 
this  Memorandum  have  submitted,  by  waiving  the 
great  cost  of  stamp  duty  and  by  giving  greater  facili- 
ties for  amalgamation.  At  present,  if  independent 
canals  wish  to  amalgamate,  even  if  it  is  a large  canal 
absorbuig  a very  small  one,  they  have  to  face  the 
cumbrous  procedure  and  the  great  cost  of  going  to 
Parliament.  They  are  statutory  companies ; they 
camiot  act  as  a limited  liability  company  would  act, 
that  is,  call  their  shareholders . together  and  arrange 
the  amalgamation  and  carry  it  through.  They  have 
to  go  to  Parliament  and  carry  through  a Bill,  and  the 
procedure  is.  both  expensive  and  cmnbrous  and  makes 
amalgamation  exceedingly  difficult.  I happen  to 
know  a case  in  point.  The  Trent  Navigation  have 
been  anxious  to  amalgamate  one  or  two  small  canals 
near  Nottingham,  but  the  difficulty  of  procedure  has 
prevented  them  doing  so.  If  it  could  be  arranged  that 
the  Minister  of  Transport  could  sanction  amalgama- 
tions without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  without  the 
heavy  cost  of  stamp  duty,  further  amalgamations 
might  well  take  place.  The  other  line  of  thought  is 
the  line  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Committee  took,  that 
transport  areas  and  pubho  trusts  should  be  formed. 
The  point  is  really  that  if  amalgamations  of  private 
companies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Junction,  are 
carried  out,  they  must  on  the  face  of  it  be  paying 
concerns.  If  amalgamations  are  carried  out  by 
pubho  trusts  or  by  the  Government,  they  may  only 
be  indirectly  paying  concerns  ; that  is,  the  benefit  to 
a certain  neighbourhood  may  outweigh  the  fact  that 
imder  the  scheme  and  the  improvements  suggested 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  actual  dividends  on  the 
capital  invested. 

11679.  Would  you  recommend,  then,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  convenience,  the  amalgamation  of  certain 
canals  which  would  show  no  return,  on  the  capital 
invested  in  their  working  ? — Certamly  I would,  be- 
cause how  can  a canal  owning  20  or  30  miles,  with  other 
canals  owning  the  same  length  on  the  other  side  of 
them,  work  the  traffic  as  they  should  ? How  can.they 
co-ordinate  traffic  as  they  should  ? They  camiot  do 
it.  It  wants  a system  of  a certam  size  to  be  able  to 
look  for  traffic  and  arrange  for  the  carrying  of  traffic. 
I was  Chairman -of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  I 
started  a system  of  domg  that  with  great  success. 
But  a small  canal,  as  for  instance  the  Coventry  Canal 
of  which  I am  a Director,  can  only  carry  the  local 
traffic.  We  camiot  ai’range  for  through  traffic ; wo 
camiot  spend  money  upon  looking  up  traders,  and  so 
on.  That  requires  a big  organisation. 

11680.  Do  you  thiiils  that  if  such  a system  existed 
it  could  be  made  a financial  success  ? — I tliink  in 
many  cases  it  could  be  made  a financial  success. 

11681.  Would  you  recommend  that,  at  the  start, 
money  should  only  be  spent  on  the  areas  where  there 
was  likely  to  be  financial  success  ? — I thought  I 
explained  that  there  are  two  points  of  view.  If 
amalgamations  of  independent  companies  took  place 
on  their  own  account,  of  course  the  dividend-jiaying 
factor  must  come  in.  They  could  not  be  expected 
to  ask  for  public  money  for  a term  of  years  under  Mr. 
Thomas’  scheme  unless  they  thought  they  were  likely 
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to  make  a financial  success.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
much  larger  view  were  taken,  if  the  local  authorities 
or  the  Government  were  to  step  in,  there  might  be  the 
larger  aspect  that  the  traders  in  the  whole  district 
might  be  benefited  although  there  was  no  actual 
return  on  the  capital.  I understand  that  that  is  very 
much  the  line  that  has  been  taken  as  regards  the 
proposed  ship  canal  or  large  canal  between  Leeds  and 
Hull  ; that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  find 
a large  part  of  the  money,  saymg  frankly  that  the 
total  expenditme  would  not  be  repaid  by  tolls.  No 
private  company  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  face 
that. 

11682.  You  would  advocate  that  the  Goveriunent 
should  give  such  assistance  ? — If  there  are  large 
amalgamations  to  be  done  quickly  I should,  because 
there  is  the  other  question.  If  it  is  desired  to  employ 
surplus  laboui’,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  private 
companies,  which  would  have  to  go  to  Parliament  for 
an  Act,  nothing  at  all  could  be  done  for  a year  or  so. 

11683.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  effect  of  sub- 
sidising the  canals  ? Have  you  any  idea  what  the 
effect  of  that  would  be  on  other  means  of  transport, 
such  as  rail  or  road  ? — ^No.  I can  only  say  that,  as 
we  point  out  in  paragraph  8,  the  motor  industry  is 
heavily  subsidised  against  us  by  the  money  spent  on 
the  roads,  and  both  the  railways  and  the  motor 
industry  were  subsidised  agauist  us  by  the  starting 
of  the  de -rating  scheme  for  railways  earlier  than  in 
the  case  of  canals.  We  think  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  penalised  ; that  we  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  means  of  transport. 

11684.  But  the  other  means  of  transport  have 
modernised  their  system,  have  they  not  ? — Well,  so 
to  some  extent  have  many  of  the  canals. 

11685.  Do  you  think  that  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  an  efficient  system  of  canals  could 
be  instituted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  coimtry,  or 
only  in  certain  parts  of  it  ? — Only  in  certain  parts. 
I think  that  my  canal  colleagues  will  bear  me  out 
that  many  of  the  canals  were  made  in  pre-railway 
days  ; that  though  they  were  useful  then  they  can 
never  be  useful  now,  and  that  a good  many  ought  to 
be  scrapped.  Certain  routes,  however,  such  as  the 
London-Birmingham  and  the  Midland  routes,  would 
repay  a considerable  expenditure. 

11686.  Such  as  the  “ Cross  ” ? — More  or  less.  I do 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  division  of  the  “ Cross,” 
but  more  or  less  that  idea. 

11687.  Is  there  any  particular  iDoint  that  you  would 
like  to  mention  in  addition  to  what  you  have  stated 
in  your  Memorandum  ? — Yes.  I should  Idie  to  call 
attention  to  what  is  a very  important  matter  to  canals. 
I imderstand  that  a BiU,  which  was  introduced  at  the 
end  of  last  Session,  is  going  to  be  re-introduced. 
That  is  Mr.  Harry  Gosling’s  Bill  for  the  removing  of 
children  from  canal  boats.  I do  not  know  whether 
I should  be  in  order  in  mentioning  that  ? 

11688.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  may 
care  to  say  about  it  ? — For  the  narrow  canals  which 
only  take  the  7-foot  boat  it  is  a very  important  thing. 
Those  boats  are  worked  almost  invariably  by  a 
family  ; a man  and  his  wife  and  children.  If  it  is 
made  illegal  for  the  children  to  be  on  the  boats,  and 
if  the  family  has  to  set  up  a house  on  shore,  it  means 
taking  the  women  off  the  boats  too,  and  it  means  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  transport.  It  means 
that  these  narrow  boats,  which  run  either  singly  or, 
mostly,  in  pairs,  will  have  to  be  rmi  entirely  by  man 
labour.  I may  say  that  this  matter  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Canal  Association,  and  a suggestion 
has  been  made  by  the  largest  firm  of  canal  transport 
owners,  Messrs.  Fellows,  Morton  and  Clayton,  Ltd., 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  meet  the  object  in  view 
by  establishing  boarding  schools  where  the  children 
could  be  kept  off  the  boats  and  boarded  during  school 
time,  and  could  go  on  the  boats  in  their  holidays  and 
so  be  trained  for  boat  life.  That  would  presumably 
leave  on  the  boats  the  women  and  the  older  children 


who  had  left  school.  If  the  children  are  to  be  taken 
off  entirely  with  the  women  it  will  be  a very  serious 
matter  for  canal  transport. 

11689.  On  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  you  so 
much  more  for  labour  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  entirely  a 
competitive  means  of  transport. 

11690.  I suppose  it  is  not  possible  to  utilise  elec- 
tricity to  a greater  extent  on  the  boats  ? — That  may 
come.  It  was  gone  into  a good  many  years  ago  on  the 
Grand  Junction,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a constant 
load  we  could  not  see  that  it  would  pay.  It  may 
come.  As  you  no  doubt  know,  motor  propulsion  is- 
increasing  constantly. 

11691.  Are  there  any  other  special  points  you  would 
like  to  bring  before  us  ? — ^We  say,  in  paragraph  7, 
that  “ canals  on  main  routes  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  highest  practicable  standard.  In  many  cases- 
Canal  Companies  have  no  power  to  raise  money,  and 
they  should  receive  such  powers  without  being  put 
to  the  expense  of  going  to  Parliament.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  consideration  whether,  in  suitable  cases, 
they  should  not  be  assisted  by  a Government  guar- 
antee, which  would  enable  them  to  raise  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate.”  We  want  to  emphasize  that. 

11692.  Your  point  being  that  at  the  present  time 
if  you  want  to  amalgamate  or  raise  money,  the  pro- 
cedure that  you  have  to  go  through  is  very  costly  and 
you  want  to  simplify  it  ? — We  want  it  simplified.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Thomas’  proposal  meets  us  to  some 
extent.  I do  not  Imow  about  other  canals,  but  I 
Imow  that  the  Grand  Union  have  applied  under  that 
for  a very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

(Chairman)  : We  shall  give  careful  consideration  to 
your  observation. 

11693.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : In  order  that  we  may 
get  it  clearly  on  the  notes,  are  all  these  canals  statu- 
tory luidertakings  ? — I believe  they  are. 

11694.  And  all  constituted  with  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

11695.  They  are  running  under  the  conditions  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

11696.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  look  at  para- 
giajih  7,  where  you  refer  to  the  desirability  of  bringing 
the  canals  on  the  main  routes  up  to  “ the  highest 
practicable  standard.”  What  exactly  do  you  mean 
by  that  ? What  is  the  highest  practicable  standard 
for  a canal  ? — I think  that  would  differ  on  different 
routes.  The  route  I know  best,  the  London-Birming- 
ham, is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  Grand 
Jimetion  is  a barge  canal,  a 14-foot  boat  canal,  whilst 
the  Warwick  canals  will  only  take  a 7-foot  boat.  I 
should  say  that  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  practicable 
standard  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  whole 
route  a 14-foot  route,  so  that  it  could  take  a barge, 
or  the  two  narrow  boats  could  be  run  alongside  one 
another  through  looks.  I do  not  consider  that  this 
means  necessarily  that  canals  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
100-ton  or  200-ton  standard. 

11697.  In  every  case,  I take  it,  it  means  widening 
the  canal  ? — It  would  mean  widening  some  part  of 
the  route. 

11698.  Does  it  follow  that  the  canals  must  be 
deepened  ? — No,  not  necessarily.  The  swimming 
might  be  sufficient  for  a 4-foot  or  4-foot  6-inoh  boat. 
What  is  wanted  is  width  ; the  locks  and  bridges 
must  be  wide  enough  to  take  the  full  load.  For 
instance,  to  enlarge  the  Warwick  canals  to  the  Grand 
Junction  standard  would  merely  mean  enlargmg 
certain  flights  of  looks,  and  improving  the  swimming 
by  taking  out  mud  banks  and  widening  the  canal,  not 
deepening  it. 

11699.  Has  any  company  attempted  to  widen  or 
deepen  their  canal  within  recent  years  ? — Yes.  On 
the  Grand  Junction,  while  I was  Chairman,  we  con- 
siderably widened  and  increased  what  we  call  the 
swimming  in  the  London  ai’m  from  Brentford  up  to 
Uxbridge  and  to  Paddington.  It  used  to  be  difficult 
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for  a boat  carrying  40  or  50  tons  to  travel.  Now  a 
boat . carrying  80  tons  can  travel.  That  was  done 
partly  by  walling  or  piling  the  banks,  and  taking  out 
the  sides  without  any  deepening. 

11700.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  company  that 
has  done  anything  ? — Naturally,  I can  really  only 
speak  of  the  company  I know.  Perhaps  Mr.  Butler 
knows. 

11701.  I was  only  asldng  you  as  President  of  the 
Association  ? — A great  deal  has  been  done  on  the 
Trent  Navigation,  as  you  know. 

11702.  That  is  a canalised  river  ? — More  or  less, 
I thinli,  but  they  have  done  a great  deal. 

11703.  It  is  different  from  the  Grand  Junction  ? — 
With  a considerable  increase  of  traffic  in  consequence. 

11704.  But  it  is  rather  a different  proposition  from 
the  Grand  Junction  proposition  ? — It  is,  because  our 
Grand  Juirction,  for  that  section,  is  more  or  less 
becoming  a series  of  wharves  and  works  for  traffic  to 
and  ex-ship. 

11705.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  what  has  been 
spent  during  the  last  26  years  on  improving  the 
canals  ? — I should  say  we  have  not.  We  should  have 
to  get  them  from  the  individual  companies,  and  there 
comes  in  the  trouble  that  the  companies  are  so  small. 
I could  get  you  figures  as  regards  the  effect  on  the 
Grand  Junction,  I think.  We  fomid  that  any  money 
spent  in  improving  the  canal  on  that  London  district 
always  paid  for  itself . We  spent  money  constantly,  and 
it  always  paid. 

11706.  In  the  same  paragraph  7,  and  certainly 
later  on  in  the  Memorandum,  you  rather  make  it  a 
grievance  that  road  transport  has  been  subsidised, 
and  that  nothing  has  been  done  for  canals  ? — ^WeU, 
we  feel  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  canals  to  compete 
against  nationalised  or  subsidised  transport  in  other 
forms. 

11707.  By  the  subsidy  of  the  motor  industry  I 
presume  you  mean  the  payments  out  of  the  Road 
Fund  ?— Yes. 

11708.  I suppose  you  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  a motorist  would  say  that  he  provided  that 
money  himself  ? — ^^Vell,  he  provides  a certain  pro- 
portion, but  the  district  and  the  Government  provide 
a great  deal  more. ' 

11709.  We  have  had  it  from  a great  many  Wit- 
nesses who  have  preceded  you  in  that  chair  that  the 
amount  expended  on  the  roads  does  not  by  any 
means  equal  the  contributions  of  the  motorists  ? — 
I do  not  thinlc  that  is  borne  out  by  the  Report  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Road  Fimd.  There  is  ex- 
penditure of  £47,638,965,  and  receipts  from  licence 
duties  £21,300,000. 

11710.  Let  me  put  to  you  the  question  quite 
shortly.  " Is  there  any  tax  on  the  canal  barge  ? — No. 

11711.  Therefore  your  plea  for  a subsidy  is  not  based 
on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  the  motorists’  plea 
for  better  roads  ? — ^No,  but  we  get  no  Government  or 
other  help  to  keep  our  canals  in  order  ; we  have  to  do 
that  entirely  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

11712.  You  do  not  find  airythuig  by  way  of  tax  ? — 
No,  except  on  profits.  Rates,  of  course,  we  pay. 

11713.  Your  profits  are  not  very  great,  are  they  ? — 
They  vary.  The  Coventry  Canal,  of  which  I am  a 
Director,  pays  12  per  cent.;  the  Grand  Jimction 
always  paid  4 per  cent. 

11714.  The  large  majority  of  these  canals  are  small 
and  are  not  paying  concerns  ? — A good  many  do  not. 

11715.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  pay  any  tax 
at  all  for  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  ? — No. 

11716.  Whatever  is  done  for  their  improvement  is 
bound  to  be  a direct  charge  on  the  Exchequer  ? — I do 
not  quite  agree  with  that.  If,  as  mrder  Mr.  Thomas’ 
Bill,  money  could  be  found  for  a term  of  years,  there 
are  certain  improvements  which  canal  systems 


might  fairly  consider  would  be  remunerative,  not 
immediately  but  after  a term  of  years,  and  they  might, 
if  they  got  a sum  of  money  free  of  interest,  see  their 
way  to  taking  that  and  being  saddled  with  the  interest 
burden  after  a term  of  years  when  the  expenditure 
might  be  expected  to  become  remunerative.  It 
would  take,  to  carry  out  any  reasonable  enlargements 
or  works,  some  years  during  which  the  money  would 
be  lying  dead. 

11717.  I suppose  no  one  could  estimate  when  these 
canals  would  be  likely  to  be  paying  concerns,  even  if 
they  are  improved  with  a Government  grant  ? — ^No. 
I do  not  see  how  anyone  could  say  for  certain,  but 
naturally  no  board  of  directors  would  take  up  money 
wdth  which  they  were  going  to  be  saddled  some  years 
hence  imless  they  saw  in  their  judgment  a very  fair 
prospect  of  it  becoming  remimerative. 

11718.  That  is  as  regards  the  improvement  of  the 
canals,  and  I must  confess  that  you  are  rather  gloomy 
as  to  the  prospects.  But  would  you  turn  to  para- 
graph 12,  where  you  say,  “ Without  any  additional 
expenditure  the  canals  could  accommodate  many 
times  the  volume  of  traffic  at  present  passing  over 
them  ” ? — Yes. 

11719.  When  you  say  “ the  canals,”  I suppose 
you  only  mean  particular  canals  ? — ^Well,  I should 
say  that  would  mean  canals  which  are  in  a position 
to  carry  traffic  usefully.  I have  mentioned  that  there 
are  certain  routes  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  do  any- 
thing with,  but  there  are  certain  routes  which  are 
valuable  and  which  could  accommodate  a good  deal 
more  traffic  than  they  get  now. 

11720.  Then  the  statement  is  a little  too  general  ? — 
Perhaps  it  is. 

11721.  Ought  we  to  make  it  read,  “the  main 
line  ” ? — Or  “ certain  canals.” 

11722.  How  many  of  those  are  there  that  are  worth 
attention  ? — That  would  requhe  consideration.  I 
had  rather  in  mind  those  to  which  no  attention  need 
be  paid,  such  as  certain  branches  and  certain  lines, 
for  example  the  Basingstoke  canal  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  canals  which  never  could  pay  mider 
present  conditions. 

11723.  I do  not  want  to  hear  about  those,  but  about 
the  canals  which  could  be  made  more  useful  than  they 
are  at  the  present  time  without  any  alteration  ? — ■ 
Well,  it  is  a httle  difficult  to  answer  that  right  off.  I 
think  I should  want  to  consult  others  who  know  more 
about  some  of  the  other  canal  systems  than  I do. 

11724.  (Chairman)  : Then  what  justification  was 
there  for  saying  that  “ Without  any  additional 
expenditure  the  canals  could  accommodate  many 
times  the  volume  of  traffic  at  present  passing  over 
them,”  rniless  you  have  evidence  in  support  of  the 
statement  ? — Well,  I think  we  put  that  in  because  of 
what  we  consider  the  rather  unfair  competition  of 
road  and  railway  ; -unfair  competition  of  the  road 
because  of  the  amo-unt  which  is  spent  on  the  roads. 
Secondly,  the  road  transport  can  run  cheaper  than  it 
could  if  it  had  to  pay  its  own  way.  The  railway  com- 
petition is  in  many  oases  unfair,  because  o-ndng  to  the 
amount  of  traffic  they  carry  they  may  very  often 
quote  rates  for  certain  traffic  which  do  not  pay  them 
but  enable  them  to  keep  the  traffic  themselves.  It  is 
only  a natural  conunercial  proposition. 

11726.  I suppose  the  canal  companies  would  not  do 
that  if  they  had  the  ojoportunity  ? — I would  not  say 
that. 

11726.  (Sir  Ernest  Riley)  : There  are  cases  where 
the  railway  owns  the  canal,  are  there  not  ? — 
That  is  so. 

11727.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  railway  deliberately 
undercuts -the  canal,  then  ? — Well,  you  see,  Sir,  I am 
speaking  for  the  Canal  Association,  which  represents 
both  railway  canals  and  independent  canals,  and,  as 
representing  the  Canal  Association,  I can  hardly  go 
into  the  question  between  railway-owned  canals  and 
independent  canals. 
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1 1 72  8.  I have  merely  asked  you  a question  as  to  a 
railway-owned  canal.  If  you  cannot  answer  it  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  I should  have  thought  you  might  have 
been  able  to  give  us  some  information  ? — It  is  rather 
difficult  for  me,  representing  both,  to  say  something 
to  which  the  railway  canal  owners  might  take  excep- 
tion. I have  experience  of  both,  because  I was 
Director  of  a railway  for  many  years.  I may  say  that 
I quite  endorse — and  I do  not  think  the  railway  people 
could  object  to — the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain’s  Committee,  that  where  independent 
canals  wish  to  take  over  a railway-owned  branch,  a 
railway-owned  section,  the  railway  should  only  be 
heard  as  to  the  question  of  price  or  compensation. 

11729.  Might  I use  your  own  canal  as  an  illustration, 
the  Grand  Junction,  London  to  Birmingham  as  it  is 
now  ? Could  that  canal  accommodate  more  traffic 
without  alteration  or  widening  ? — Yes,  it  could  on 
the  through  route. 

11730.  Does  that  canal  suffer  from  comjietition 
from  railway  and  road  transport  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

11731.  Is  that  a matter  of  rates  ? — Yes.  The 
canal  trader,  and  the  by-trader,  that  is  the  carrier, 
are  always  in  competition  with  other  forms  of  trans- 
port. A trader  who  wishes-  to  send  his  goods  gets 
quotations  from  the  railway  people,  and  perhaps  from 
the  motor  people  and  from  the  canal,  and  balances 
the  advantages. 

11732.  For  the  same  class  of  goods  taken  by  road 
and  by  canal,  what  is  the  difference  per  ton  ? — As  a 
general  question  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  every 
ease  differs. 

11733.  You  mean  that  the  road  people  quote  special 
rates  ? — They  would  quote  special  rates  to  get  traffic. 

11734.  And  are  they  generally  less  than  the  canal 
rates  ? — In  some  cases,  and  they  get  the  traffic.  In 
some  cases  the  canal  gets  the  traffic. 

11735.  Notwithstanding  that  they  go  much  quicker? 
— ^Yes. 

11730.  And  that  they  go  from  door  to  door  ? — Yes  ; 
but  in  the  other  way,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
common  that  motor  transport  to  some  extent  will 
work  with  canal  transport ; that  is  to  say,  a canal 
will  transport  goods  to  a central  point  and  there  will 
be  a motor  delivery  or  collection  of  goods  at  that  point. 
That,  I think,  is  becoming  more  and  more  general. 

11737.  But  canals  will  always  be  handicapped  with 
a highly  developed  road  transport  in  competition  ? — 

11738.  [Chairman]  : May  I ask  a question  arising 
out  of  that  ? How  long  would  it  take  the  same  class  of 
goods  to  go  by  canal  from  London  to  Birmingham,  and 
how  long  by  rail  ?^It  would  take  from  London  to 
Birmingham,  running  through,  three  or  four  days  by 
canal,  and  by  rail  it  might  take  a fortnight,  probably 
a week,  because  of  the  shunting  and  marshalling. 

11739.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : The  canal,  as  compared 
with  the  railway,  is  actually  quicker  ? — It  is  quite  as 
quick,  because  the  boat  runs  right  through. 

11740.  Then  it  is  road  transport  that  you  are  afraid 
of  ? — I will  not  say  that  we  are  afraid  of  it,  but  I do 
not  think  there  ought  to  be  unfair  competition. 

[Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I do  not  think  we  can  get  much 
further  on  that. 

11741.  (Chairman)  : I suppose  you  are  spealdng 
from  actual  knowledge  when  you  say  that  the  railway 
takes  as  long  as  you  have  just  stated — a fortnight — 
from  London  to  Birmingham  ? — Of  course  it  varies. 
The  load  might  go  right  through  in  a few  hours,  but 
very  often  it  does  not.  The  point  is  that  road  and  rail 
do  not  kill  the  London  to  Birmingham  route  by  canal ; 
there  is  a large  traffic  in  various  articles  by  canal. 

11742.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Wliat  form  do  you 
suggest  that  relief  to  canals  should  take  ? — I think 
the  most  important  form  is  what  I indicated  and  what 


is  indicated  here,  that  they  should  be  able  to  amal- 
gamate very  much  more  easily,  that  they  should  have 
facilities  for  raising  money  easily,  which  they  have  not 
got  now,  and,  as  we  say  in  paragraph  16,  that  where 
improvements  are  required  they  should  not  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  should  be  able  to  buy 
the  necessary  land  at  a fair  rate  without  going  to 
Parliament. 

11743.  In  conceding  all  those  things,  there  seems  to 
be  a great  difficulty.  Who  is  going  to  fmd  the  neces- 
sary capital  expenditure  to  widen  the  canals  ? — It 
would  depend  on  the  guarantee,  would  it  not  ? The 
investing  public  woiJd  find  it,  if  they  felt  that  there 
was  a reasonable  guarantee  of  getting  interest  and 
security.  Most  of  us  have  got  a considerable  backbone 
of  property. 

11744.  Sooner  or  later  it  has  got  to  come  back  on 
the  State.  You  are  looking  to  the  State  for  either  the 
guarantee  of  the  loan  or  the  loan  itself  ? — Yes. 

11745.  That  is  what  it  comes  to,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

11746.  And  of  course  that  would  entail  a certain 
amount  of  Governmental  interference  in  the  working 
of  the  canals,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

11747.  That  is  what  you  are  afraid  of  in  paragrajih 
14,  is  it  not? — Yes.  Our  complaint  is  that  Govern- 
ment interference  is  preferential  as  regards  other  forms 
of  transport,  but  it  has  never  given  any  preference  or 
any  help  to  canal  traffic. 

11748.  Paragraph  14  says  “any  means  of  trans- 
port,” does  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
distiubrng  effect  has  always  been  against  the  canals — 
as  an  instance,  the  De-rating  Act  as  regards  railways. 

11749.  It  did  not  apply  to  canals  ? — It  did  not 
apply  to  canals  or  coastivise  shipping. 

11750.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : With  regard  to  this 

suggested  amalgamation  of  existing  canals,  I take  it 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  districts  where  you  say 
they  should  be  scrapped,  you  consider  that  amal- 
gamation is  essential  to  success  ? — I do. 

11751.  Then  you  also  say  that  if  it  is  to  be  carried 
out  by  private  arrangement  between  the  different 
companies  there  must  be  a prospect  of  dividends, 
which  I think  was  the  expression  you  used  ?^ — That 
goes  without  saying,  does  it  not  ?, 

11752.  But  I understood  you  to  say  to  Sir  Ernest 
Hiley  that  there  are  very  few  of  those  canals  that  ai’e 
paying  at  the  present  time  ? — No,  I did  not  say  that. 

I said  there  were  some  that  did  not  pay,  but  I do  not 
think  I said  very  few  are  paying. 

11753.  Do  the  majority  of  them  pay  at  the  moment? 
— ^I  could  hardly  say.  I Imow  the  southern  canals  pay 
— the  Oxford  pays,  the  Coventry  pays,  the  Grand 
Junction  has  always  paid,  the  Warwicli  pays. 

11754.  Are  there  sufficient  of  them  payipg  at  the 
moment  to  offer  a prospect  of  successful  amalgama- 
tion such  as  you  have  suggested  ? I mean  by  private 
arrangement  ? — I should  think  so.  The  Midland 
canals  are  mostly  paying  a small  dividend. 

11755.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  make  such  amal- 
gamation compulsory  in  the  interests  of  the  traffic 
of  the  country  ? — Until  considerable  amalgamations 
are  carried  out,  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  pros- 
pect of  doing  much  with  canals.  Whilst  they  are  run 
by  a number  of  small  companies  it  is  impossible. 

11766.  It  is  an  essential  to  success  ? — Yes.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Committee — it  is 
essential  to  success. 

11757.  I am  sorry  that  I have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  the  Report  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Committee  ? 
— I have  it  here. 

11758.  Could  you  tell  me  what  exactly  is  meant  by  a 
“ public  trust  ” ? — This  is  what  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Committee  say  in  their  Report  : — 

“ Returning,  now,  to  the  proposed  Public  Trusts, 

we  contemplate  that  these  should  take  the  form  of  a 
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statutory  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  the  local  authorities  of  the 
area  covered  by  the  group,  users  of  the  waterway. 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  stockholders.  The 
latter  would  comprise  the  original  owners  of  the 
various  waterways  in  the  group,  who  would  receive 
Trust  Stock  in  return  for  their  interest,  and  also 
subscribers  to  the  capital  of  the  Trust,  whether  in 
the  form  of  Debentures  or  of  Preferred  or  Deferred 
Stock.  It  is  proposed  that  local  authorities  should  be 
represented  as  such,  but  additional  representatives 
would  be  appointed  to  the  Board  in  proportion 
to  capital  subscribed.”* 

11769.  [Chairman)  : That  is  very  much  on  the 
Unes  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  ? — Yes. 

11760.  (Mr.  Learmonth  ) : I am  not  sure  whether 
I have  it  clear.  Does  that  mean  that  the  local 
authorities  and  other  bodies  mentioned  there  would 
subscribe  the  necessary  capital  ? — Yes,  or  they  would 
be  enabled  to  raise  the  necessary  capital ; they  would 
be  able  to  give  a guarantee  and  raise  the  capital. 

11761.  On  what  security  ? — I take  it  on  the  security 
of  the  local  rates. 

11762.  They  have  not  suggested  nationalising  the 
canals,  have  they  ? — No.  In  fact,  this  Committee  say 
that  that  is  out  of  the  question  : — 

“ Nationalisation  of  our  whole  canal  system  we 
put  aside  as  involving  liabilities  greater  than  the 
nation  is  prepared  to  face,  but  if  it  were  iDossible 
to  divide  up  the  various  waterways  into  groups, 
each  centering  round  some  important  traffic  route, 
it  appears  to  us  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  a 
successful  experiment  would  be  attained  without 
incurring  the  risks  involved  in  a national  scheme.  ”f 

11763.  That  is  just  something  a little  less  than 
nationalisation  ?■ — Yes. 

11764.  There  is  one  point  I would  like  to  be  clear 
about.  From  paragraph  12  of  your  Memorandmn  do 
I understand  that  you  visualise  a transfer  of  existing 
traffic  of  a certam  nature  from  the  railways  to  the 
canals  ? — Well,  to  some  extent,  yes.  We  thinli  that 
canals  could  in  many  cases  carry  certam  traffic — 
particularly  heavy  traffic — more  economically  than 
railways  if  the  railways  charged  fair  rates. 

11765.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  trans- 
ference should  be  effected  ? — By  competition. 

11766.  You  do  not  want  any  special  provision  to  be 
made  that  certain  classes  of  traffic  shall  be  borne  by 
canal  and  certain  classes  by  railway  ? — -I  do  not, 
personally.  I think  things  settle  themselves  better  by 
natural  competition. 

11767.  And  do  you  think  that  if  you  cannot  compete 
with  the  railway  now  for  a particular  type  of  traffic 
you  will  be  able  to  compete  with  them  successfully 
in  future  ? — Yes,  I do.  Earlier  in  our  Memorandum 
we  point  out  the  comparatively  small  tonnage  per  mile 
carried  by  railway-owned  canals  as  compared  with 
independently-owned  canals.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
very  often,  and  rightly  from  a railway  manager’s  point 
of  view,  where  a railway  owns  part  of  the  canal  as  well 
as  the  railway  line,  it  will  pay  the  railway  better  to  put 
their  goods  on  rail  than  to  put  them  on  the  canal, 
although  the  canal  might  possibly  do  it  a bit  cheaper. 

11768.  But  assuming  that  the  canal  is  independent 
of  the  railway  ? — Then  the  canal  competes  on  fair 
terms.  But,  of  course,  it  is  often  held  up  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a railway -owned  section  of  the  route  on 
which  the  railways,  very  naturally,  decline  to  reduce 
tolls. 

11769.  But  you  do  not  suggest  there  should  be  any 
compulsory  powers  whereby  that  section  would  either 
be  made  available  to  other  companies  owning  canals, 
or  should  be  transferred  to  those  other  companies  ? — 

* Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Connnittee  on 
Inland  Waterways,  paragraph  12  (Cmd.  1410,  1921). 
'fidem,  paragraph  7. 


I have  said  that  I personally  fully  approve  of  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Committee, 
that  where  independent  canals  wish  to  take  over  a 
railway-owned  section  the  railway  should  not  be  heard 
except  as  to  cost. 

11770.  But  should  be  bound  to  transfer  ? — Should 
be  bound  to  transfer  at  a reasonable  rate. 

11771.  (Chairman)  : Do  I understand  by  your 

evidence  that  the  railway  rates  are  higher  where  there 
is  no  canal  competition  ? — I thuds,  very  naturally, 
that  they  are  often  lowered  to  meet  canal  competition, 
so  as  not  to  lose  the  traffic.  The  rates  are  higher  where 
there  is  no  competition  and  lower  where  there  is 
competition. 

11772.  You  have  definite  proof  of  that  ? — I think 
we  can  get  proof  of  that.  It  can  be  established. 

11773.  (Mr.  Leach)  : Does  your  Association  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  canals  of  the  country  ? — Practi- 
cally. There  are  a great  many  small  waterways  which 
are  not  in  the  Association,  but  practically  all  the 
carrying  canals,  both  railway-owned  and  indepen- 
dently-owned, are  members  of  the  Association. 

11774.  Woidd  you  tell  me  the  date  when  the  last 
new  canal  was  constructed  ? — The  last  new  canal 
constructed,  I should  say,  was  the  branch  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  from  West  Drayton  to  Slough,  and  that 
was  constructed,  I think,  about  1880  or  1885. 

11775.  Nothing  since  ? — The  Aire  and  Calder 
Company  made  a. canal  connecting  South  Yorkshire 
with  their  own  system  near  Goole,  about  thirty  years 
ago. 

11776.  I understood  you  to  say  that  a good  many 
canals  ought  to  be  scrapped.  They  are  uneconomic, 
presumably  ? — Yes. 

11777.  Supposing  your  requirements  as  set  forth  m 
this  Memorandum  were  met,  so  that  you  got  what  you 
ask  in  the  waj'-  of  freedom  from  expenses  in  p>ro- 
moting  new  ventures,  would  you  then  assume  it  would 
be  hkely  that  there  would  be  more  canals  constructed  ? 
— No.  I think  I should  say  that  existing  canals  would 
be  improved  and,  in  some  cases,  enlarged,  but  I doubt 
whether  more  would  be  constructed.  There  is  the 
case  now,  of  which  I know  nothing  personally,  of  the 
proposed  construction  of  a canal  from  Goole  to  Leeds. 
That  would  be  a new  canal  something  on  the  lines  of 
the  Ship  Canal,  but  whether  that  is  likely  to  come  off 
I could  not  say. 

11778.  You  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  country 
which  you  would  mark  out  as  desiring,  on  economic 
grounds,  a canal,  and  which  has  not  now  got  one? — No. 

11779.  What  is  de-rating  doing  for  your  Association 
in  toto  ? — De-rating  for  us  only  commenced  on  October 
1st. 

11780.  Have  you  got  any  figure  as  to  the  financial 
advantage  ? — No.  Surely  it  will  give  no  direct  ad- 
vantage. What  it  will  do  is  to  give  the  trader  an 
advantage,  not  the  Canal  Company,  and,  therefore, 
make  the  trader  more  inclined  to  send  his  goods  by 
canal . 

11781.  You  have  got  to  reduce  your  tolls  ? — The 
advantage  has  to  be  iiassed  on  to  the  trader. 

11782.  You  have  to  reduce  your  freightage,  but 
you  have  not  got  a figure  as  to  what  it  means  to  the 
trader  ? — No. 

11783.  I think  you  will  agree  that  your  Memoran- 
dimi  is  rather  a despondent  document  ? — We  have 
tried  to  show  the  points  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

11784.  In  regard  to  paragra2Dhs  8 and  10,  you  are 
not  bringing  them  foiward  necessarily  as  a jilea  for 
public  ownership  ? — No. 

11785.  And  you  would  not  agree  that  public  owner- 
ship of  the  canals  is,  in  itself,  a desirable  object  ? — No, 
personally  I would  not. 

11786.  Could  you  give  me  any  figures  as  to  the 
finances  of  the  whole  system  of  canals  ; annual  profits, 
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or  dividend  percentages  ? — No,  I do  not  linow  that  I 
can.  I do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  show  the 
annual  receipts  or  profits  of  the  whole  group  of  com- 
panies. 

11787.  Yoiu-  Association  does  not  prepare  any  such 
statement  ? — No. 

11788.  Could  it  be  prepared  ? — Yes.  No  doubt,  if 
we  knew  just  what  you  wanted,  we  could  get  it. 

11789.  (Chairman)  : The  total  amoimt  of  capital 
involved  and  the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  that 
capital  ? — I thinlc  we  can  get  that.  Sir. 

11790.  If  you  could  get  it  without  too  much  trouble, 
it  would  be  useful  ? — We  will  get  it.  Sir. 

11791.  (Mr.  Leach) : When  you  say  there  have 
been  no  new  canals  constructed  since  about  1900  or 
1885,  what  mileage  has  gone  out  of  existence  in  that 
time,  if  any  ? — I do  not  think  any  has  actually  gone 
out  of  existence.  Some  little  branches  are  more  or 
less  derelict,  but  we  cannot  abandon  them  ; we  are 
not  allowed  to  do  so. 

11792.  You  have  abandoned  a short  line  from 
Bradford  to  Shipley,  for  instance,  to  my  knowledge. 
You  did  that  with  Parliamentary  sanction  ? — ^We  had 
to  get  sanction  to  abandon  it. 

11793.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  abandon- 
ment ? — No. 

11794.  Wlien  you  say  derelict  mileage,  what  would 
you  estimate  that  amounted  to  ? — That  I could  not 
tell  you  straight  off. 

11796.  Is  it  considerable  ? — It  would  be  a fairly 
considerable  mileage  which  is  practically  derelict. 

11796.  Some  hundreds  of  miles  ? — I should  think 
so.  You  see,  the  canals  were  pre-railway  ; they  were 
only  competing  with  the  packhorse  originally  and, 
very  naturally,  a great  many  branches  were  made 
which  never  would  be  made  now  and  which  are  no  use 
now. 

11797.  What  you  visuahse,  if  your  requests  in  the 
way  of  cost  reductions  as  set  forth  in  this  Memo- 
randum are  acceded  to,  is  merely  an  improvement 
of  existing  canal  mileage  and  not  an  increase  ? — Not 
an  increase. 

11798.  (Major  Crawfurd) : First  of  all,  you  are 
aware,  of  com’se,  that  there  are  certain  statements 
made  with  regard  to  privately-owned  canals  and 
railway-owned  canals  ? — Yes. 

11799.  I gather  you  suggest  that  we  could  receive 
evidence  on  those  questions,  with  less  embarrassment 
to  the  Witness,  if  someone  other  than  yourseK  were 
the  Witness  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I think  you  could. 

11800.  Because  you  represent  both  ? — As  I said,  I 
represent  both.  I may  have  my  own  private  opinion, 
but  . 

11801.  You  do  not  feel  free  to  discuss  the  matter 
fully  ? — No. 

11802.  May  I make  this  suggestion  ? The  case  you 
are  putting  forward  falls  into  two  parts.  First  of  all 
you  say  you  want  certain  forms  of  relief.  You  refer 
to  amalgamation,  facilities  for  raising  money,  and  the 
matters  referred  to  in  paragraph  16  of  your  Memo- 
randmn.  I gather  from  that,  that  you  have  no 
compulsory  powers  at  all  ? — No. 

11803.  You  cannot  acquire  land  compulsorily  ? — 
No. 

11804.  Under  any  circumstances  ? — No. 

11806.  I think  that  is  a fact  one  ought  to  know, 
because  other  bodies  in  a fairly  similar  position  have 
that  power  ? — Yes. 

11806.  There  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  empowering 
the  construction  of  a canal  which  contains  provision 
for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  land  ? — Not  that 
I know  of. 


11807.  All  your  land  has  to  be  acquired  by  private 
treaty  ? — Yes.  I may  say  there  is  a case  coming  on 
now,  the  Grand  Union  Canal.  If  the  Ministry  acceded 
to  their  desire  to  raise  a considerable  sum  of  money 
to  be  able  to  double  their  locks  up  to  Birmingham  in 
order  to  get  a through  route,  they  will  have  to  acquire 
land.  As  everyone  knows  who  has  to  acquire  land 
without  compulsion,  if  you  must  have  particular  land 
you  have  to  pay  for  it. 

(Mr.  Learmonth)  : I think  their  Private  Act  must 
contain  compulsory  powers. 

11808.  (Major  Crawfurd) : That  is  what  I am  asking. 
One  knows  that  the  Railways  Consolidation  Act  and 
the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845  laid 
down  methods  for  railways,  but  I gather  from  the 
Witness  that  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  case  of  the 
canals  ? — ^No. 

11809.  (Chairman)  : As  a matter  of  fact,  can  you 
not  go  to  the  Development  Commissioners  and  get 
powers  ? — I do  not  think  we  can.  We  are  living 
imder  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  order  to  make 
any  change  we  have  to  go  to  Parliament. 

11810.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : It  is  a point  that  wants 
clearing  up.  We  will  leave  it  there  at  the  moment. 
You  say,  first  of  all,  if  those  things  were  cleared  out 
of  the  way  you  could  get  ahead  ; you  could,  to  some 
extent,  improve  yourselves.  Then  there  is  a second 
head  under  which  your  case  falls,  which  is  this.  You 
say  that  you  are,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
traffic  or  transport,  penalised,  and,  for  instance,  you 
cite  the  roads.  This  follows  what  Sir  Ernest  Hiley 
was  saying ; you  are  aware,  of  course,  first  of  all,  that 
the  user  of  the  road  pays  a tax.  Your  reply  to  that 
is — yes,  but  he  does  not  pay  as  much  tax  as  the  money 
expended  on  the  roads,  because  large  sums  are  spent 
from  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

11811.  The  reply  to  that  is  that  other  people  be- 
sides motorists  use  the  roads  ; they  are  not  solely 
for  the  use  of  motorists,  but  the  canal  is  solely  for 
your  use  ; and  I suppose  you  would  say  then  you 
would  have  to  try  to  arrive  at  what  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  road  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  motorist, 
and  if  he  does  not  pay  the  full  amount  of  that  cost 
you  are  penalised  ? — Yes. 

11812.  That  is  a fair  statement  of  your  position  ? — 
Yes. 

11813.  You  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  that  ? — No. 

11814.  You  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  equalising 
that  ? — No. 

11816.  You  pay  rates  ? — Yes. 

11816.  Do  you  know  on  what  system  you  pay 
rates  ? — Canal  Companies  differ.  In  some  oases 
Canal  Companies  pay,  as  the  railways  do,  on  traffic. 
In  many  cases  Canal  Companies  pay,  rmder  their  old 
Acts,  agricultural  rates  ; rates  on  the  adjoining  land. 

11817.  That  is  to  say  they  pay  on  the  ordinary 
principle  of  the  hypothetical  willing  tenant  coming 
along  and  saying — this  is  rather  a nice  canal,  I will 
take  it  for  five  years — and  he  would  be  prepared  to 
pay  so  much.  The  rates  are  based  on  that  rent  ? The 
rate  is  based  on  the  rates  on  adjacent  agricultural 
land. 

11818.  I do  not  rmderstand.  Based  on  it  ? Yes  ; 
it  pays  the  same  rate.  Bach  canal  basin  is  rated  at  a 
certain  sum  ; the  canal  pays  on  its  area  on  that  sum. 
In  some  cases  it  is  one  and  in  some  cases  the  other. 

■ 11819.  Then  you  would  pay  on  building  value  in 

the  towns,  urban  value  ? — Yes. 

11820.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  there  have  been  any  appeal  cases  ; 
any  canals  appealed  against  their  assessments  ? No 
that  I have  heard  of. 

11821.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  other  large 
undertakings  have  appealed  ? — I know  many  canals 
pay  on  their  income. 
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11822.  We  all  know  that  in  certain  cases  you  cannot 
apply  the  ordinary  rating  principle,  and  then  various 
other  methods  are  applied,  but  in  any  case  which  is 
based  on  the  ordinary  principle  you  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  appeal  if  you  think  the  rating  is  excessive  ? 
— Yes. 

11823.  I think  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  will  bear  me  out 
that  ultimately  the  basis  of  rating  depends  upon 
profitable  user  of  the  hereditament.  If  the  profit 
diminishes  there  is  a case  for  appeal.  The  canals  do 
not  seem  to  have  appealed  ; I wanted  to  make  that 
clear  ? — Not  to  my  personal  knowledge.  Some 
canals  have  appealed. 

11824.  (Chairman)  : Do  I imderstand  you  to  say 
that  some  canals  have  appealed  against  their  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

11826.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : I should  rather  like  to 
get  the  results  of  those  appeals,  if  possible  ? — Mr. 
Butler  represents  the  Midland  Canals  ; he  can  speak 
as  to  that.  (Mr.  Butler)  : Several  canals  have 

appealed  on  the  groimd  that,  owing  to  the  decrease  in 
traffic,  they  are  not  rated  on  their  net  incomes.  I 
personally  have  appealed  on  two  occasions  against 
assessments.  We  make  a statement  showing  the 
income,  the  expenditure  and  the  net  revenue.  Then 
that  is  apportioned  out  according  to  the  traffic  which 
passes  in  one  parish  or  urban  district,  and  so  on,  and 
you  go  prepared  to  say  that  on  this  particular  bit  of 
water  in  this  parish  the  income  is  so  much.  In  one 
case  we  had  been  assessed  on  £1,000  ; the  figures  we 
got  out  justified  a reduction  of  £369  and  we  were 
successful  in  obtaining  it.  We  put  up  a good  pro- 
position ; we  went  before  the  local  conunittee  and 
finally  went  before  the  County  Assessment  Com- 
mittee. We  have  no  complaint  to  make.  They 
heard  the  case  and  considered  it  and  decided  to  give 
us  the  reduction  in  the  assessment  which  was  justified 
by  the  figures. 

11826.  (Mr.  Learmonth) : Did  that  involve  an  appeal 
to  every  authority  on  the  way  ? — Yes. 

11827.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : And  did  they  aU  treat 
you  alike  ? — Yes.  In  some  cases  where  the  amounts 
have  been  small,  very  small  distances,  we  have  not 
stuck  out  for  a pound  or  two  ; it  was  not  worth 
fighting  it.  But  where  the  amount  involved  has 
been  serious  and  we  have  maintained  our  position 
and  stuck  to  our  guns  we  have  got  through.  We 
had  on  the  opposite  side  the  County  Valuation 
Officer,  a professional  valuer,  and  we  justified  om' 
figures  in  the  face  of  the  Valuation  Officer. 

11828.  Were  you  able  to  quote  one  authority 
against  another  where  a reduction  had  been  generous  ? 
— No.  You  might  have  an  assessment  of  £1,000  in 
one  case,  owing  to  the  length  of  canal  involved,  and 
in  another  case  it  might  only  be  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  and  then  it  is  not  worth  fighting  about  it. 

11829.  I wanted  to  get  that  clear.  Now  I want 
to  ask  Mr.  De  Salis  this  question.  Would  you  suggest 
that  it  is  the  business  of  this  Commission  to  find  out 
the  true  facts  about  the  alleged  subsidy  of  the  road 
transport  industry  and,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  there 
is  such  a subsidy,  an  equivalent  subsidy  would  be 
claimed  by  you  for  the  canal  industry  ? — (Mr.  De 
Salis)  : Yes,  I think  that  is  so. 

11830.  Either  as  a Government  grant,  or  as  a 
Government  guarantee  of  capital  raised  ? — Yes. 

11831.  Would  you  make  this  claim  ? Supposing  it 
could  be  shown  that,  equation  having  been  arrived 
at  between  the  cost  of  the  road  and  the  canal,  the 
canal  could  not  economically  contend  against  the 
road,  would  you  suggest  that  the  capital  sunk  in 
canals  should  be  protected  because  it  has  been  sunk 
in  canals  ? — Certainly  not.  I think  that  the  canal, 
as  any  other  commercial  undertaking,  ought  to  depend 
on  itself. 

11832.  You  used  the  phrase  that  some  canals  were 
useful  once  but  are  not  useful  now.  Generally 
speaking,  is  that  because  they  were  superseded  by  a 


different  kind  of  transport,  or  is  it  because  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  trade  varies  and  that  certain  districts 
have  lost  the  trade  ? — I should  say  certainly  it  is 
because  they  were  superseded  by.  a different  method 
of  transport  more  suited  to  that  particular  district. 

11833.  (Chairman) : On  that  particular  point,  has 
not  the  trade  of  the  whole  world,  including  this 
country,  completely  changed  insofar  as  in  the  past 
you  had  slow  wholesale  dehveries,  and  to-day  you 
have  to  have  what  one  may  call  retail  daily  deliveries  ? 
Does  not  that  make  a difference  to  the  system  of 
transport  employed  ? — ^It  does  make  a difference,  but 
still  there  is  a great  deal  of  trade  which  is  more 
conveniently  carried  in  bulk.  If  you  take  the 
grocer’s  requirements  and  that  kind  of  thing,  he  wants 
quick  delivery  of  small  quantities,  but  if  you  take' 
such  stuH  as  grain  going  up  to  the  Midlands,  quick 
dehvery  in  small  quantities  is  not  wanted  and  the 
canal  can  carry  it  very  suitably.  7^  an  instance  of 
that,  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Messrs.  Lyons,  the 
great  catering  firm,  spent  about  a million  of  money 
or  more  on  a dock  and  buildings  on  the  Grand  Jrmction 
Canal  in  order  to  be  able  to  bring  their  goods  by  bulk 
from  the  ship  and  treat  their  tea  and  so  on  at  those 
works. 

11834.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : Would  you  regard  that 
as  a great  piece  of  forethought  ? — Lyons  are  pretty 
shrewd  people,  and  I take  it.  Sir,  they  did  not  do  it 
without  thinking  it  well  over. 

11835.  Now,  may  I ask  you  this  question  ; when 
you  are  considering  the  answer  to  Mr.  Leach’s  question 
as  to  whether  canals  would  pay,  can  you  qualify  it  by 
saying — there  are  these  figures  which  refer  to  the 
present  conditions,  but  given  certain  other  conditions 
other  residts  would  obtain  ? — Yes. 

11836.  Finally,  on  that  point,  have  the  Canal 
Association  got  in  their  possession  a large-scale  map 
which  they  could  let  us  have  indicating  the  canal 
system,  and  showing  which  are  railway-owned  canals 
and  which  are  private  canals,  and  also  which  of  them, 
in  your  view,  are  the  canals  you  referred  to  when  you. 
said  some  of  them  were  useful  once,  but  are  not  useful 
at  the  present  time  ? I think  that  would  be  helpful  7 
— ^We  certainly  could  colour  such  a map,  but  I do  not 
know  that  it  would  not  be  a little  invidious  for  us  to 
colour  such  canals  as  we  think  might  have  been  useful 
once,  but  are  not  useful  to-day.  The  owners  of  those 
canals  might  object.  We  can  certahily  let  you  have 
a large-scale  map  showing  the  canal  system  of  the 
country,  indicating  which  are  railway-owned  canals 
and  which  independently-owned  canals. 

(Mr.  Leach) ; And  which  are  paying  and  which  are 
not. 

11837.  (Chairman)  : If  you  are  going  to  supply  a 
map  and  not  mark  which  canals,  in  your  opinion, 
might  very  well  be  scrapped,  as  you  have  said,  it  will 
not  help  the  Commission  very  far,  unless  we  get  the 
advice  of  your  Association  ? — It  would  be  rather  an 
invidious  task  for  us. 

11838.  Major  Crawfurd  has  made  the  suggestion. 
If  you  cannot  see  your  way  to  advising  the  Commis- 
sion, that  ends  the  matter,  but  if  you  could  see  your 
way  to  advising  the  Commission  we  should  be  very 
pleased  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice  ? — My 
colleague,  Mr.  Butler,  says  we  can  do  it. 

11839.  We  could  treat  it  confidentially  ? — Thank 
you. 

11840.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : Only  one  other  point 
and  that  is  this  Bill  of  Mr.  Gosling’s  ; presumably  it 
is  in  the  interests,  or  the  alleged  interests,  of  the 
children  ? — Yes. 

11841.  To  take  the  children  off  the  canal  boats  and 
put  them  to  school  ? — Yes. 

11842.  You  say  that  would  make  things  more 
difficult.  Is  there  difficulty  in  getting  labour  recruits 
to  the  industry  ? — Yes,  because  it  takes  a trained  man 
who  has  been  on  it  before.  A man  who  has  not  been 
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trained  in  canal  work  is  no  good  at  it  and,  of  course, 
to  work  a couple  of  boats  with  a couple  of  families 
on  board  is  much  cheaper  than  to  work  them  with  two 
highly  paid  men  on  board  each  boat. 

11843.  What  I really  want  to  get  at  is  this  ; has 
there  been  any  general  complaint  about  the  conditions 
imder  which  young  persons  work  on  canals  ? — The 
R.S.P.C.C.  have  made  complaints,  but  I have  evidence 
here  from  canal  inspectors  and  persons  who  are  in 
touch  with  canal  people,  which  goes  to  show  that  they 
are  very  healthy  and  better  looked  after  than  the 
children  on  shore.  Allegations  of  slavery  have  been 
made,  but  the  R.S.P.C.C.  have  had  to  withdraw  them. 
Allegations  of  children  going  out  for  hire  have  also 
been  made.  These  canal  people  are  nearly  all 
connected  with  one  another  and  I daresay  one  man 
says — let  your  son  come  with  me  this  voyage,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  In  that  way  I daresay  it  does  happen, 
but  the  children  are  healthy  and  well  looked  after. 
I have  a lot  of  evidence  if  you  want  it.  That  I can 
establish.  Of  course,  we  admit  that  they  are  not 
educated,  that  education  is  the  weak  point ; they  do 
not  get  it ; we  admit  it. 

11844.  In  fact,  you  have  made  your  own  suggestions 
with  regard  to  that  ? — One  big  transport  conipany 
has  made  a practical  suggestion. 

11845.  Then  with  regard  to  what  I may  call  the 
canal-going  employees  of  the  Canal  Companies,  are 
they  combined  in  a Union  ? — No. 

11846.  No  Union  at  all  ? — There  is  a Union,  but 
most  of  the  boatmen  do  not  belong  to  it.  The  canal 
employees  belong  to  the  Transport  Union.  Mr. 
Butler  teUs  me  the  boatmen  also  belong  to  it  in  a large 
measure,  but  a great  many  do  not. 

11847.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Can  you  tell  me 
whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  agricultural  produce 
traffic  has  almost  ceased  to  be  carried  on  canals  ? — 
Yes. 

11848.  Why  is  that  ? — I suppose  it  does  not  pay  to 
send  it  that  way. 

11849.  Is  it  because  they  have  found  a better 
service,  or  a quicker  service  and  a cheaper  service  ? — 
I suppose  it  is  chiefly  stuff  that  wants  delivering 
quickly,  and  they  have  found  a better  service. 
There  is  very  little  of  it  carried  on  canals  now.  It  is 
a question  of  traffic  in  small  quantities  mostly,  and 
that  is  not  suitable  for  canal  transport. 

1 1860.  Agricultural  traffic  is  of  considerable  volume, 
is  it  not  ? — There  is  a certain  amount  of  manure 
carried  by  canals.  The  carrying  of  hay  or  straw  has 
a practical  drawback  by  canal,  which  makes  it  dearer, 
that  is,  that  it  does  not  weigh  so  much  as  other 
stuff ; you  cannot  load  the  boat  more  than  a certain 
distance  above  water,  so  it  cannot  carry  a full  load, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  dearer. 

11861.  Does  not  precisely  the  same  objection  hold 
good  on  the  railway,  in  the  case  of  bridges  ; that  you 
cannot  load  too  high  ? — Yes. 

11852.  Yet  the  traffic  has  gone  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  left  the  canals.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  that  ? — -For  many  years  there  has  not  been 
much  carried  by  canal.  For  one  thing  it  is  a local 
traffic. 

11863.  Take  a commodity  that  is  not  so  local, 
such  as  potatoes,  probably  next  to  grain  the  heaviest 
of  all  agricultural  produce.  You  used  to  carry 
quantities  of  potatoes  by  canal  ? — Never  on  the  canals 
I know.  The  Midland  Canals  and  the  Northern 
Canals  carried  quantities,  and  they  do  now. 

11854.  Let  us  take  something  heavier,  something 
very  common,  manure  ? — There  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  that  carried. 

11855.  Do  you  carry  that  ? — Of  course,  we  carry 
ess  than  we  did  because  there  is  much  less  manure 
owing  to  the  increased  use  of  motors. 


11856.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  that  largely  goes 
by  road  ? — ^^I  should  say  we  carry  proportionately 
quite  as  much  as  we  ever  did.  The  proportion  is  so 
small. 

11857.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  not  the  case  that 
agricultural  produce  traffic  has  gone  on  to  the  roads 
because  it  is  collected  from  the  farms  and  delivered 
to  the  farms  ? — Yes. 

11858.  That  is  a great  convenience  ? — Yes. 

11859.  How  do  you  hope  to  compete  with  that  ? — 
We  could  not  compete  with  it.  That  is  a more  suitable 
way  of  dealing  with  that  traffic  and  we  should  not 
compete  with  it. 

11860.  That  agricultural  traffic,  no  matter  how 
efficient  you  made  your  canals,  would  still  go  by 
road  ? — I think  it  would. 

11861.  Could  you  carry  your  rephes  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  a little  further,  and  give  us 
any  comparative  tariffs  for  company-owned  canals 
and  road  and  railway  transport  ? — We  could  get  a 
rate  for  a particular  transport,  but  there  are  no  fixed 
rates,  because  the  traders  can  and  do  charge  what 
they  can  get.  The  canals  are  not  carriers.  The  canal 
takes  a toll.  Those  tolls  cannot  be  above  a certain 
sum  that  is  fixed  by  Parliament,  but  the  trader  makes 
his  own  private  bargain  for  what  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  carry  a cargo. 

11862.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  compara- 
tive rates  for  a forty-mile  journey  with  a ten-ton 
load  ? — There  again  the  canal  does  not  quote  rates. 
The  canal  is  a toll-taker.-  It  does  not  quote  rates  at 
all.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  rates.  That  is  for  the 
carrier. 

11863.  If  a man  wants  to  carry  goods  on  your  canal 
he  wants  to  know  what  he  has  to  pay  for  it  ? — He 
goes  to  the  carrier.  We  only  find  the  waterway.  The 
man  who  wants  to  send  goods  goes  to  the  carrier  and 
the  carrier  quotes  what  rate  he  likes.  He  Imows  what 
toll  he  has  got  to  pay  to  the  canal. 

11864.  You  do  not  Itnow  the  carrier’s  rates? — 
No. 

11865.  {Lord  Northampton)  : I was  wondering 

what  were  the  goods  which  you  used  to  carry  success- 
fully years  ago  in  competition  with  the  railway,  and 
which  it  no  longer  pays  to  send  by  canal  ? — I should 
say  from  my  experience  that  we  can  always  compete 
fairly  for  heavy  goods  in  bulk,  such  as  timber,  coal, 
manure,  refuse  out  of  towns  and  grain,  but  when  it 
comes  to  carrying  small  quantities  for  delivery  here 
and  there  the  canal  camiot  compete. 

11866.  That  is  not  quite  answering  my  question. 
Is  there  any  class  of  goods  that  was  successfully 
carried  in  the  past  and  is  no  longer  successfully 
carried,  or  is  it  merely  a reduction  in  the  amount  of 
that  class  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say.  Our  tonnage  keeps 
up.  We  may  vary  slightly,  but  it  is  in  the  heavy 
goods. 

11867.  You  carry  just  as  much  tomiage  per  mile 
now  as  you  ever  did  ? — I should  thinli  we  did  ; in 
fact,  we  carry  much  more  than  we  did  in  the  early 
days  of  canals,  although  then  they  paid  a much 
higher  profit.  The  amount  they  carried  was  much 
smaller  because  they  were  able  to  charge  such  a very 
high  rate,  such  a very  high  toll.  We  have  to  carry 
now  at  fixed  tolls  and  have  to  carry  a bigger  bulk  to 
get  the  same  result. 

11868.  I suppose  coal  has  always  been  a class  of 
goods  that  you  carry  successfully  ? — Yes. 

11869.  Do  any  of  your  canals  actually  lead  from 
coalfields  ? — Yes. 

11870.  For  long  distances  ? — (Mr.  De  Salis)  : The 
Coventry  Canal,  for  instance ; there  are  several 
coalfields  on  the  Coventry  Canal,  and  coal 
through  to  places  on  the  road  to  London  and  to 
Oxford.  {Mr.  Butler) : The  Aire  and  Calder  is  a very 
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large  coal-carrying  canal,  from  the  collieries  to  Goole 
for  shipment.  I suppose  they  are  quite  the  largest 
coal-carrying  canal  in  the  Kingdom.  They  live  on  it. 

11871.  Their  tonnage  is  about  one  and  a half 
million  coal  and  one  million  merchandise  ? — There 
is  a very  large  quantity  of  coal  carried  by  canals 
generally  to-day. 

11872.  Coal  can  be  carried  rapidly  from  door  to 
door,  from  pithead  to  consumer  ?-^It  is  carried  from 
pit  to  works  mainly,  and  to  coal  merchants  for 
delivery  by  cart. 

11873.  What  tonnage  of  coal  can  be  carried  on  one 
barge  ? — ^In  small  barges  thirty  to  thirty -five  tons  ; 
on  large  barges,  in  the  case  of  a big  canal  like  the 
Aire  and  Calder,  the  barge  wiU  take  from  seventy  or 
eighty  up  to  about  one  himdred  and  fifty  tons. 
That  is  a very  wide  canal. 

11874.  The  size  of  the  barge  is  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  canal  ? — Exactly. 

11875.  The  Coventry  Canal  cannot  carry  those 
largo  barges  ? — No,  it  is  a narrow  canal. 

11876.  What  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  a ton  of 
coal  for  a mile  on  that  canal  is  due  to  toll  charges  and 
what  share  is  due  to  carrier’s  charges  ? — The  tolls 
would  vary,  according  to  the  statutory  powers  of  each 
company.  Some  have  high  tolls,  owing  to  the  powers 
given  when  they  got  their  Acts,  but  a horse  would 
haul  a boat  laden  with  thirty  tons  twenty  miles  in 
a day. 

11877.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  carrier’s  charge 
for  that,  including  the  cost  of  the  toll  ? — That  would 
vary  from  five  or  six  shillings  up  to  ten  or  fifteen 
shillings  according  to  distance. 

11878.  Per  mile  ? — I am  not  prepared  with  those 
figures.  I know  the  circumstances  very  well,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  with  figures.  It  is  very  variable. 
You  can  take  it  as  a broad  statement  that  there  is  a 
very  large  volume  of  coal  now  being  moved  on  the 
canals  by  the  users  themselves  in  their  own  boats  and 
by  coal  merchants  to  sell  to  users.  The  coal  traffic 
on  the  waterways  is  the  most  favourable  one,  because 
there  are  so  many  works  on  the  canals.  {Mr.  De  Salis) : 
It  is  the  largest  tonnage  carried. 

11879.  I understand  you  cannot  teU  me  generally 
what  are  the  rates  per  ton  per  mile  ? — {Mr.  Butler) : 
No,  it  varies  considerably. 

11880.  {Chairman)  : May  I put  it  another  way  ? 
Would  you  tell  the  Commission  how  much  more  or 
how  much  less  per  ton  it  costs  to  carry  coal  by  canal 
as  against  the  railway  ? — It  varies,  owing  to  the 
geographical  position  of  the  worlts  ; it  may  be  5d. 
a ton  and  it  may  go  up  to  2s.  Qd.  or  3s. 

11881.  It  would  vary  anything  from  5d.  to  3s.  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  due  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
works  and  the  canal. 


11882.  The  canal  being  cheaper  than  the  railway 
in  every  case  ? — ^Yes. 

11883.  {Lord  Northampton)-.  How  much  of  that 
cost  is  due  to  the  toll ; that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  canal  and  the  locks  ? — The  toll  varies. 
Sir,  anything  from  a few  pence  up  to  two  shillings 
according  to  distance.  The  toll  is  arrived  at  in  this 
way.  You  have  statutory  powers  and  you  are  allowed 
to  charge  so  much  ; some  companies  are  allowed  to 
charge  0 • 5d.  a ton  for  the  first  ten  miles  ; the  toE 
then  decreases  as  the  distance  increases,  until  you  get 
to  0 • 2d.  The  charges  have  been  increased  now. 

11884.  But  most  - of  these  toUs  are  limited  by 
Statute  ? — Yes. 

11885.  And  are  not  open  to  competition  as  the 
■railways  are.  Even  if  you  could  charge  more  you 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  ? — ^We  can  charge 
less. 

11886.  You  cannot  increase  your  toUs  ? — ^No,  but 
we  can  decrease  them,  and  often  do. 

11887.  {Chairman)  : Have  you  had  any  powers  to 
increase  your  tolls  since  the  War  ? — Yes,  Sir.  On 
the  de-control  of  canals  by  the  Government,  the 
Minister  of  Transport  authorised  canals  to  increase 
their  toUs  by  150  per  cent.  In  practice  we  probably 
could  not  get  the  150  per  cent.  ; we  had  to  get  it 
where  we  could.  ■ Those  toUs  are  now  decreased,  and 
some  are  down  as  low  as  sixty,  seventy  and  eighty 
per  cent.  About  one  hundred  per  cent,  is  the  highest 
now,  I believe. 

11888.  Although  you  have  power  to  charge  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  as  a matter  of  fact,  your 
maximum  figure  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  to-day  ? — 
That  is  so.  Sir. 

11889.  Presumably  the  reason  is  that  competition 
has  forced  you  to  that  position  ? — That  is  so.  It  is 
pretty  well  known  that  there  has  been  exceedingly 
keen  competition  by  the  raUway  companies.  They 
have  found  themselves  in  a difficult  position  in  their 
traffic  arrangements,  and  in  order  to  try  and  recover 
they  have  made  wholesale  outs,  which  have  reacted 
very  seriously  indeed  on  us.  That  is  the  position. 

11890.  {Lord  Northampton)  : The  fixing  of  a maxi- 
mum toll  by  Statute  is  not  a hardship  to  you  ? — 
No.  We  can  always  come  down,  but  we  cannot  go 
up  ; we  must  remain  within  the  charges  fixed. 

11891.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I want  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that,  in  the  answer  you  gave  to  Lord 
Northampton,  the  difference  as  between  railway  and 
canal,  which  you  say  varies  between  5d.  and  3s.,  does 
not  take  any  notice  of  toUs  at  aU  ? — Yes,  that  includes 
toUs,  taking  everything  into  consideration.  That,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
works.  I would  like  to  make  that  quite  clear. 

{Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much. 


{The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 

Mr.  william  LEACH,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

[Assistant  Secretary). 


jN'Ir.  David  John  Owen  and  Mr.  Matthew  Kissane,  called  and  examined. 


11892.  [Ghainnan)  : Mr.  Owen,  I think  you  are  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  and 
have  held  that  position  for  the  last  years  ? — That 

is  so. 

11893.  Previously  to  that  were  you  General  Manager 
and  Secretary  to  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners  ? 
— That  is  so. 

11891.  Were  you  also  Docks  Manager  for  the  Port 
■of  Goole  ? — That  is  so. 

11895.  Were  you  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  ? — Yes. 

11896.  I thuik  that  you,  Mr.  Kissane,  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company,  and 
were  formerly  in  the  Traffic  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : Yes. 

11897.  You  are  here  to-day  to  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Dock  and  Harboiu’  Authorities’  Associa- 
tion and  you  have  submitted  the  Memorandum  we 
have  before  us  ? — [Mr.  Owen)  : Yes. 

Memo.  No.  43. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHAEE  OF  THE 

Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities’  Association. 

The  Witness  will  say  : — 

Membership  of  Association. 

1.  There  are  47  Members  of  the  Dock  and  Harbour' 
Authorities’  Association,  and  they  provide  accommo- 
dation for  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  of  this 
country,  and  deal  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  general 
cargo  trade.  About  another  25  per  cent,  of  the 
shipping  (largely  engaged  in  the  coal  trade)  is  accom- 
modated at  the  railway-owned  ports.  The  larger  ports, 
including  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  the  Clyde, 
Belfast  and  Bristol,  are  members  of  the  Association. 

Shipowners’  Views  on  Port  Facilities. 

2.  The  Shipowners’  Parliameirtary  Committee  are 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  in 
about  a fortnight’s  time,  and  they  have  stated  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  deal  with  the  technical  aspects 
of  port  facilities  and  the  improvements  which  they 
oonsider  ought  to  be  made  with  special  reference  to 
the  coasting  trade  [see  the  Shipowners’  letter  to  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  dated  24th  July,  and  Notes  of  the 
Proceedings  at  the  Deputation  to  that  Minister  on 
30th  July,  1929).  Until  that  evidence  has  been  given, 
the  Association  feel  that  it  would  not  help  the  Com- 
mission if  I were  to  deal  with  such  matters  in  advance. 
A request  was  made  that  our  Witness  should  be  heard 
after  the  Shipowners  had  given  evidence.  We  were 
informed  that  this  was  not  practicable,  but  I under- 
stand that  the  Commission  are  prepared  to  hear 
supplementary  evidence  on  these  points  at  a later 

date  if  desired. 

( 

Constitution,  Powers,  Duties,  etc.,  of 
Harbour  Authorities. 

3.  I have  read  very  carefully  the  'first  Memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport,’”  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the 
constitution,  powers  and  duties  of  Dock  and  Harbour 


Authorities  and  with  the  manner  in  which  their 
undertakings  are  financed. 

4.  I ■wish  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  the  statement 
of  the  Ministry  that  the  majority  of  the  docks  and 
harbours  of  this  country  are  managed  by  Public 
Trusts.  These  Trusts  do  not  work  for  profit  and  have 
no  private  interests  to  serve.  They  carry  on  their 
undertakings  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of 
the  country.  Their  Members  receive  no  remuner- 
ation for  their  services. 

Finance. 

5.  All  dock  and  harbour  imdertakings,  apart  from 

those  which  are  o-wned  by  municipalities  or  by  railway 
companies,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  revenue 
derived  from  their  charges  on  ships  and  goods  and 
incidental  services.  They — subject  to  de-rating 

benefit  and  in  certain  cases  grants  of  half  interest  for 
a period  on  capital  expenditure  from  the  Unemploy- 
ment Grants  Committee — receive  no  financial  assist- 
ance from  any  other  source  for  the  maintenance  and 
working  of  their  undertakings  : they  must  rely  on 
the  security  of  their  revenue  to  enable  them  to  borrow 
money  for  new  works  or  extensions. 

6.  This  is  also  true  in  a measure  even  in  the  case 
of  dock  undertakings  owned  by  railway  companies 
who  are  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Railways 
Act,  1921,  to  carry  on  those  imdertakings  as  far  as 
possible  on  a remunerative  basis,  and  not  to  support 
them  out  of  earnings  from  the  railways  proper. 

Charging  Powers. 

7.  The  chargmg  powers  of  the  Authorities  are  in 
nearly  all  oases  governed  by  the  maximum  charges 
prescribed  in  their  Special  Acts.  Within  these  maxima 
the  Authorities  have  always  been  free  to  vary  their 
rates  to  suit  the  changing  circumstances  of  their  trade 
and  business. 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  War,  these  statutory  charges  were  found  in 
sufficient,  and  under  the  Harbours,  Docks  and  Piers 
(Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Acts,  1920  and  1922, 
the  Minister  of  Transport  has  power  by  Order  to  vary 
the  statutory  charges  so  that  the  charges  to  be  made 
by  the  undertakers  shall  be  sufficient,  so  far  as  can 
be  estimated,  to  enable  the  undertakings  to  be  carried 
on  -without  loss,  having  regard  to  variations  in  costs 
of  labour  and  materials. 

9.  A large  number  of  Orders  have  been  made  by 
the  Minister  under  these  Acts  in  respect  of  nearly  all 
the  smaller  undertakings,  and  also  a certain  number 
of  the  larger  imdertakings.  These  Orders  have  been 
continued  from  year  to  year  under  the  Expiring  Laws 
Continuance  Acts,  and  I desire  to  draw  attention  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  con- 
tained in  its  Report  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  11th  July,  1928  (No.  101,  1928)  that 
the  Acts  should  be  continued  for  a period  of  three 
years,  the  recommendation  being  as  follows  : 

“ After  careful  consideration  your  Committee 
recommend  that  the  following  Acts  should  be 
continued  for  a period  of  three  years  and  should 

Memo.  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  page  1. 
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be  replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  permanent 
legislation.  (Inter  alia) — -The  Harbours  Docks  and 
Piers  (Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Act,  1920, 
expiring  31st  December,  1928.” 

The  Committee  in  setting  forth  their  reasons  for 
the  above  recommendation  state  that  they  were  agreed 
as  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  harbour  undertakings 
from  their  present  position  of  uncertainty  by  the 
replacement  of  this  temporary  Act  by  permanent 
legislation  at  the  earliest  available  opportunity. 

This  recommendation  was  given  effect  to  by  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  1928,  Section  1,  and 
Part  II  of  the  Schedule,  which  provides  that  the  Act 
of  1920  is  to  continue  in  force  till  31st  December, 
1931.  Under  these  powers  the  Minister  of  Transport 
has  recently  extended  the  railway  companies’  power 
to  make  increased  charges  until  1st  October,  1930. 
All  the  Orders  are  dated  30th  August,  1929,  and  the 
reference  to  the  Great  Western  Company’s  (Docks 
and  Piers)  Order  is  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders,  1929, 
No.  732. 

10.  I cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
charging  powers  of  dock  and  harbour  authorities, 
which  are  their  only  source  of  revenue  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  and  working  their  undertakings,  and 
their  security  for  the  purpose  of  raising  capital  for 
improvements,  should  be  free  from  Departmental 
control,  once  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

11.  It  is  stated  in  the  Ministry’s  Memorandum 
(paragraph  174)’'’  that  a provision  is  now  included  in 
most  Special  Acts  dealing  with' harbour  rates,  giving 
the  Minister  power  to  revise  the  maximum  rates  after 
holding  an  Inquiry,  should  the  circumstances  so 
require.  As  the  Government  have  no  financial  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  these  undertakings,  my 
Association  submit  that  such  a provision  is  entirely 
without  justification  and  inimical  to  the  financial 
stability  of  the  undertakings.  The  Department 
already  has  adequate  power  to  review  the  conduct 
of  these  undertakings  through  the  medium  of  the 
Annual  Accounts  and  Returns  which  are  required  to 
be  made.  In  the  past  Session,  Parliament  declined 
to  insert  a power  of  revision  which  both  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  and  shipowners  asked  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Clyde  Navigation  Bill  of  that  Session  which 
was  introduced  with  a view  to  obtaining  increased 
charging  powers. 

12.  Such  a provision  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  traders  or  shipowners  who  are  adequately 
protected  by  the  maximum  charges  and  stiU  more  by 
the  competition  between  different  ports.  Such  com- 
petition has  never  been  more  active  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  as  regards  both  facilities  and  charges. 

Charges. 

13.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Traders’ 
Co-ordinating  Committee  on  dock  charges  contained 
in  their  Report  dated  October,  1926,  was  as  follows  ; — 

“ The  Committee  is  satisfied  that  no  further 
reductions  can  for  the  present  be  made  in  the 
general  level  of  port  dues  and  other  statutory 
charges.” 

On  page  25  of  the  Report  the  Co-ordinating 
Committee  state  ; — ■ 

‘ ‘ A priina  facie  case  for  a complete  investigation 
into  the  causes  of  higher  costs  and  diniinished 
services  at  British  ports  as  compared  with  Con- 
tinental ports  in  order  that  remedies  may  be  found 
and  applied.  Such  investigation  will  necessarily 
cover  aU  aspects  of  the  problem,  including  that 
of  labour,  and  each  aspect  should  be  studied  by 
those  primarily  concerned.” 

The  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  had  the 
Reports  of  the  Port  Facilities  Committee  and  the 
Traders’  Co-ordinating  Committee  of  May,  1924,  and 
October,  1926,  before  them,  and  also  heard  witnesses 


from  the  Chamber  of  Shipping.  They  dealt  with  the 
question  on  pages  226—230  of  their  Report  to  the 
Prune  Minister,  dated  January,  1928. 

Apart  from  de-rating  and  grants  in  certain  oases  of 
hah  interest  for  periods  not  exceeding  15  years  on 
works  approved  by  the  Unemployment  Grants  Com- 
mittee, there  has  been  no  change  in  the  conditions 
since  that  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  it  can  be 
stated  without  hesitation  that  while  the  Port  Authori- 
ties are  always  willing  to  consider  the  reduction  of 
individual  charges  where  the  circumstances  warrant 
it,  any  further  general  reduction  must  await  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  trade. 

14.  The  Board  of  Trade  Statistical  Abstract  for  the 
United  Kingdom  (Cmd.  3253)  and  the  annual  state- 
ments of  the  Navigation  and  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  give  the  following  particulars  of  : — 

(а)  The  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  the  ports 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 

(б)  the  number  and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving 

and  departing  at  such  ports  with  cargoes  to 
and  from  other  countries  and  coastwise, 
for  the  years  1913  and  1927  respectively  : — 

(a)  Total  Value  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (page  291,  Cmd.  3253). 

1913.  1927. 

Total  Imports  ...  £768,734,739  £1,218,341,150 

Total  Exports  ...  634,820,326  832,034,102 


Total  ...  £1,403,555,065  £2,050,375,252 


(6)='’  1913.  1927. 

Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons. 
Arrived  221,587  90,468,246  162,045  94,136,422 

Departed  233,970  110,393,065  158,408  96,152,095 

455,557  200,862,171  320,453  190,289,095 


The  following  figures  give  Ihe  tomiages  of  vessels 
arriving  and  departing  with  cargo  and  in  ballast  in 
the  same  years,  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades  being 
shown  separately  : — 

Foreign  Trade.  Coasting  Trade. 

Arrived  Departed  Arrived  Departed  Grand  Total 
Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 
1913  101,473,196  102,035,767  65,273,838  65,111,086  333,893,887 
1927  114,751,481  115,097,711  60,666,537  60,339,357  330,855,086 

The  following  figures  give  a comparison  of  the 
volume  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated  by  means  of  the  index  figures  of  values 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  between  1913 
(taken  as  100)  and  1928,  after  making  the  necessary 
adjustment  in  respect  of  the  Irish  Free  State  : — 

„ , j-  Total  Exports  Total  Imports 

0 a mpors.  .j.g.gxports) . andExpiorts. 

1913. . .100-0  100-0  100-0 

1928.. .  110-0  80-1  96-7 


15.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  value  of  goods 
dealt  with  at  the  ports  was  considerably  more  in  1927 
than  in  1913,  the  volume  of  trade  was  probably 
slightly  less  and  the  number  of  ships  and  their 
tonnage  arriving  and  departing  was  also  less. 

16.  The.  loss  to  the  country  in  what  are  described  as 
“ re-exports  ” is  considerable,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  Tables  taken  from  the  City  Notes  of  The 
Times,  of  14th  October.  The  Tables  are  prepared 
from  the  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  September. 


Imports  . 
Exports  . 
Re-exports 


September, 

1929. 

£ 

98,368,784 

55,104,257 

6,735,998 


September, 

1928. 

£ 

87,678,507 

56,619,972 

6,855,704 


September, 

1927. 

£ 

101,413,164 

60,622,139 

8,053,609 


Irish  Free  State  ports  included  in  1913  figures 
but  not  in  1927. 


* Vol.  1,  page  24. 
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Imports  . . . 
Exports 
Re-exports 
Total  exports 


September, 

1929. 

£ 

897,111,807 

643,411,106 

84,437,930 

627,849,036 


Nine  months  to 
September, 
1928. 

£ 

886,074,375 

534,953,988 

91,661,723 

626,606,711 


September, 

1927. 

£ 

901,862,266 

618,494,713 

92,749,137 

611,243,850 


“ Re-exports  ” is  the  name  given  for  what  is  known 
as  the  transit  or  transport  trade  which  is  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  the  country,  i.e.,  goods  for  foreign  ports 
brought  to  this  country  for  trans-shipment. 

17.  Since  the  War,  large  capital  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  principal  dock  authorities  in 
extending  and  improving  facilities.  These  works 
were  in  some  measm'e  rendered  necessary  by  the 
restrictions  in  operation  brought  about  by  the 
reduction  in  worldng  hours  of  labour  and  restrictions 
on  overtime,  and  also  of  course  to  replace  obsolete 
facilities  and  to  provide  for  the  increasing  size  of 
ships. 

18.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  capital 
expenditure  incurred  since  the  War  by  the  six  principal 
Authorities  who  are  members  of  the  Association  : — 


London 

Liverpool  ... 

Manchester 

Clyde 

Belfast 

Bristol 


£10,936,285  from 
9,603,582  „ 

3,031,785  „ 

2,022,632  „ 

600,748  „ 

1,873,104  „ 


31/3/19  to  31/3/29. 
2/7/18  to  2/7/28. 
-/12/18  to  -/12/28. 
30/6/19  to  30/6/29. 
1/1/19  to  31/12/28. 
31/12/18  to  31/12/28, 


Total  ...  £27,968,136 


19.  The  general  effect  of  this  combination  of 
conditions  is  that  the  Authorities  at  the  present  time 
have  to  provide  a larger  amount  of  revenue  to  maintain 
and  work  their  undertakings  on  a smaller  ships 
tonnage,  while  the  cost  of  these  works  has  necessarily 
been  enhanced  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour 
and  materials  which  may  be  taken  for  works  of 
tins  character  as  from  75  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent, 
over  pre-war  costs. 

20.  Taking  the  same  six  Authorities,  the  proportion 
of  the  gross  revenue  from  charges,  etc.,  required  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  interest  on  capital  averages 
33  • 86  per  cent.  This  shows  quite  clearly  that  it  is 
idle  to  look  for  a substantial  reduction  in  dock  charges 
(other  than  labour  charges)  in  the  absence  of  a marked 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trade. 


Labour  Conditions. 

21.  I have  so  far  been  dealing  with  the  question  of 
dock  charges  as  distinct  from  the  cost  of  labour  for 
discharging  and  loading  ships  and  handling  goods. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  direct  interest  of  the  members 
of  the  Association  in  the  question  of  labour  charges  is 
comparatively  small,  except  perhaps  at  London  and 
Manchester,  as  the  labour  for  such  operations  is 
usually  provided  by  the  Sliipowners  and  Merchants, 
or  their  Agents.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
question  of  labour  conditions  has  a vital  influence  on 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  ports  generally  and  on 
their  prosperity  in  competition  with  ports  of  other 
countries. 

22.  The  attached  Appendices  A and  B*  give  a 
comparison  of  the  rates  of  wages  and  conditions 
pre-war  and  1929  for  the  ports  of  London  and 
Liverpool  respectively,  and  Appendix  Of  gives  a 
comparison  of  the  time-work  rates  and  hours  of  work 
of  dock  labourers  at  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Continental  ports.  While  comparisons  are  often 
made  between  the  costs  of  port  operations  in  Continen- 
tal countries  and  Great  Britain,  generally  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  working  hours, 
and  standard  of  living  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
accoimt  to  a large  extent  for  the  differences  in  handling 


charges.  A number  of  such  instances  are  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Traders’  Co-ordinating  Committee  on 
Dock  Charges  of  October,  1926,  already  referred  to. 

Port  Facilities  and  the  Plow  of  Traffic. 

23.  Speaking  broadly,  the  governing  factor  in  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  ports  and  on  the  rate  at 
which  goods  can  be  discharged  from  or  loaded  into 
ships  is  the  rate  at  which  the  goods  can  be  transported 
from  and  to  the  interior  points  of  origin  or  destination. 
The  avoidance  of  congestion  and  the  most  economical 
use  of  the  port  facilities  depends  upon  a proper 
co-ordination  of  the  port  operations  with  the  transport 
agencies  engaged  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
the  goods. 

24.  As  a result  probably  of  the  experience  gained 
during  the  War,  the  railway  companies  have  un- 
doubtedly made  great  efforts  to  provide  improved 
railway  facilities  for  import  and  export  traffic. 

25.  Road  transport  facilities  have  also  grown  in  a 
very  large  degree.  The  efficiency  of  road  transport, 
however,  depends  on  the  road  access  available  to  and 
from  the  docks,  which  in  many  cases  is  inadequate. 

26.  It  is  now  apparent  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
idtimate  balance  as  between  road  and  railway  trans- 
port, road  transport  must  in  the  future  play  an 
important  part  in  dealing  with  import  and  export 
traffic  at  the  ports,  and  this  is  emphasised  by  the 
growing  tendency  of  industry  to  locate  itself  at  or 
near  ocean  ports. 

27.  On  page  199  of  the  Committee  on  Industry  and 
Trade  Report  already  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the 
concentration  near  the  large  ports  at  the  last  census 
was  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain.  There  is  little  doubt  that  owing  to 
the  stringency  of  economic  conditions  this  tendency 
will  increase  still  further,  and  it  becomes  a matter  of 
vital  importance  to  study  the  improvement  of  road 
access  to  and  from  the  principal  doolts. 

28.  That  this  has  already  been  realised  by  the 
Port  Authorities  themselves  is  shown  by  the  scheme 
for  the  Liverpool-East  Lancashire  Road,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  at  a cost  of  over  three 
million  pounds,  and  by  the  new  road  connections  to 
the  Royal  Victoria  and  other  Docks  in  London  which 
have  been  promoted  by  the  London  Coimty  Council 
and  other  Local  Authorities  in  conjunction  with  the 
Port  of  London  Authority.  Such  schemes  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that,  in 
addition  to  arterial  road  construction  and  improve- 
ment, steps  must  also  be  taken  to  improve  the 
immediate  approaches  to  the  docks  and  generally  to 
relieve  congestion  on  streets  and  thoroughfares 
communicating  with  the  Docks. 

Safety  of  Persons  Employed. 

29.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a word  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  made  by  the  Dock  and  Harbour 
Authorities  for  the  safety  of  persons  employed  in  their 
undertakings.  The  Commission  are  aware  that,  mider 
the  Factory  Act,  Dock  Regulations  have  been  in  force 
for  some  time,  the  last  revision  having  taken  place  in 
1925.  These  Regulations  were  framed  by  the  Home 
Office  after  the  closest  consultation  with  the  Dock 
and  Harboiu  Authorities,  Shipowners,  Labour,  and 
all  the  other  interests  concerned.  The  Regulations  so 
framed  have  proved  effective  in  practice,  and  in  this 
connection  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Work- 
shops for  1928  (Cmd.  3360).  At  page  42  of  that 
Report  will  be  found  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ All  the  Inspectors  reporting  on  this  subject 
comment  on  the  general  advancement  in  the 
observation  of  the  regulations,  and  the  relatively 
small  number  of  casualties  resulting  from  breaches 
of  the  code  supports  the  view  that  the  require- 
ments are  on  the  whole  now  satisfactorily  complied 
with.  Very  few  irregularities  are  now  observed 


See  page  786. 
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in  connection  with  the  shore  plant  or  permanent 
structures  about  the  Docks.  Such  breaches  of 
the  regulations  as  are  detected  are  usually  found 
on  the  vessels,  and  particularly  on  the  smaller 
foreign  ships  which  only  occasionally  visit 
British  ports.” 

30.  To  supplement  the  Regulations  a movement 
has  recently  been  inaugurated  and  is  bemg  steadily 
developed  for  the  estabhshment  of  Safety  First  Com- 
mittees at  the  ports.  These  Committees  are  composed 
of  members  of  the  supervisory  staff  and  representatives 
of  the  work  people.  The  object  of  these  Committees 
is,  of  course,  to  educate  the  work  people  in  the 
necessity  of  taking  the  utmost  care  in  carrying  out 
their  duties. 

The  Conference  held  at  the  Home  Office  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Home  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Dock 
and  Harbour  Authorities’  Association  and  other 
bodies  representing  quayside  and  shipping  interests 
and  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  recom- 
mended {see  their  Report  dated  Feb.  1924,  para.  35, 
p.  22)  that  employers  and  workers  at  the  various  Ports 
should  confer  with  a view  to  the  establishment  as  soon 
as  possible  of  “ Safety  First  ” Organisations. 

31.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  British 
Code  of  Dock  Regulations  forms  the  basis  of  the  Code 
of  Regulations  adopted  by  the  12th  International 
Labour  Conference  at  Geneva  this  year,  with  a view 
to  its  being  embodied  in  an  International  Convention 
apphcable  to  all  countries  which  are  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

32.  In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  say  a word  on 
the  question  of  financial  assistance  from  the  State  to 
transport.  The  Association,  being  interested,  as  has 
already  been  shewn,  in  aU  forms  of  transport  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  system 
of  collection  and  distribution  of  exports  and  imports  to 
and  from  the  Ports,  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  of  the  available  means  of 
transport  conducted  by  private  enterprise  to  maintain 
its  efficiency  in  competition  with  other  means  of 
transport  supported  or  assisted  by  pubhc  frmds. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  proceedings  at 
the  meeting  between  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  the 
Shipowners’  representatives  on  30th  July,  1929. 

Mr.  Thomas  : As  you  know,  the  DucMiam 
Committee  is  investigating,  amongst  other  things, 
the  question  of  privately-owned  wagons.  The 
report  of  that  Committee  is  not  yet  public,  but  I 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  available  within  the  next 
week  or  so. 

Sir  Norman  Hill  : The  Shippmg  Industry  will 
study  that  Report  with  very  great  interest. 
Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  question,  the 
only  point  about  which  I was  anxious  was  that, 
in  this  very  difficult  time  of  adjustment  and  co- 
ordination between  the  four  internal  transport 
services,  the  weight  of  the  State  should  not  be 
thrown  in  any  one  particular  direction,  favouring 
one  as  against  another. 

Mr.  Thomas  : The  weight  of  the  State  will  not 
he  thrown  in  any  particular  direction.  Our  view, 
and  my  personal  view,  is  that  transport  must  be 
treated  as  a whole  without  bias  or  prejudice. 

Sir  Norman  Hill  .-We  are  very  grateful  indeed 
to  you  for  the  hearing  and  the  mformation  you 
have  given  us. 

33.  This  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the 
War  and  after.  The  Government  control  of  railways 
and  the  maintenance  of  pre-war  railway  rates  through- 
out the  War  and  up  to  the  year  1920  resulted  in  the 
Government  being  compelled  first  to  take  control  of 
canals  and  then  after  the  War  to  grant  subsidies  to 
induce  shippers  to  forward  by  coastwise  routes  with 
a view  to  relieving  congestion  on  the  railways  and  to 
enable  these  forms  of  transport  to  subsist  in  the  face 
of  subsidized  railway  rates. 

34.  In  1920  the  Government  also  adopted  a scheme 
known  as  the  “ Port  Emergency  Scheme  ”,  under 
which  fleets  of  Government  lorries  were  allocated  to 
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the  principal  Ports  to  reheve  the  congestion  which 
continued  to  prevail  in  spite  of  the  measures  already 
referred  to. 

35.  In  the  result,  the  Government  not  only  paid 
many  millions  in  subvention  to  railways  but  had  to 
pay  further  millions  to  counteract  the  effect  of  that 
subvention  on  other  forms  of  transport. 

36.  The  Commission  has  already  heard  evidence 
from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  from  various 
interests  with  regard  to  the  present  system  of  financing 
road  construction,  improvement,  and  maintenance,  and 
wnll  no  doubt  determine  whether  that  system  results 
in  a fair  distribution  of  the  burden  of  cost  between 
commercial  motor  transport  and  the  community  at 
large.  The  Association  contents  itself  wdth  submitting 
that  any  Government  action  in  relation  to  commercial 
transport  and  any  financial  assistance  from  public 
funds  to  transport  rmdertakings  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  upset  the  economic  balance  between 
different  forms  of  commercial  transport  or  to  disturb 
the  general  flow  of  traffic  based  on  the  present 
adjustment  of  transport  rates. 


11898.  {Chairman)  : I see  that  in  paragraph  1 you 
say  that  there  are  47  members  of  the  Dock  and 
Harbour  Authorities’  Association,  and  that  they  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  over  70  per  cent,  of  the 
shipping  of  this  country.  What  becomes  of  the  other 
30  per  cent.  ? — The  other  30  per  cent.is  acoonomodated 
at  all  the  other  ports  of  the  kingdom,  mostly  railway 
ports  ; and  of  the  30  per  cent.  I think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  25  per  cent,  is  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade,  or  largely  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  at  such 
ports  as  the  South  Wales  ports  and  some  of  the  Tyne 
ports. 

11899.  Are  they  also  members  of  the  Association  ? — 
No.  Our  Association  only  includes  ports  other  than 
the  railway  ports — ^what  we  call  the  public  trust 
ports,  such  as  London  and  Liverpool.  Manchester  is 
in  a slightly  different  category,  because  they  are  not 
constituted  quite  in  the  same  way  as  a public  authority. 

11900.  But  the  Clyde,  Belfast,  and  Bristol  ports  are 
members  of  your  Association  ? — Yes — London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Belfast,  Bristol,  and  other  ports. 

11901.  Have  you  anythmg  to  say  in  particular  on 
paragraph  3 : the  constitution,  powers,  duties,  etc., 
of  Harbour  Authorities  ? They  are  fairly  well  known, 
are  they  not  ? — I thuik  they  are  well  known  ; I have 
no  special  comment  to  make  on  them. 

11902.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  4,  you  wash 
to  emphasize  at  the  outset  the  statement  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  that  the  majority  of  the  docks 
and  harbours  of  this  country  are  managed  by  Public 
Trusts,  and  that  the  Trusts  do  not  work  for  profit — 
they  receive  no  fixed  remuneration  ? — No  remunera- 
tion at  all. 

11903.  Then  in  paragraph  5 you  deal  with  the 
general  finance  ? — Yes. 

11904.  You  say  : “ All  dock  and  harbour  under- 
takings, apart  from  those  which  are  owned  by  mmiici- 
palities  or  by  railway  companies,  are  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  revenue  derived  from  their  charges  on 
.ships  and  goods  and  incidental  services.”  They  are 
now  subject  to  the  de-rating  benefit  ? — That  is  so. 

11906.  Then  you  go  on;  “and  in  certain  oases 
grants  of  half  interest  for  a period  on  capital  expendi- 
ture from  the  Unemployment  Grants  Committee — 
receive  no  financial  assistance  from  any  other  source 
for  the  maintenance  and  working  of  their  under- 
takings ; they  must  rely  on  the  security  of  their 
revenue  to  enable  them  to  borrow  money  for  new 
works  or  extensions.”  Other  than  that,  you  have 
received  no  financial  assistance  from  any  source  ? — No. 

11900.  Have  you  any  particular  observations  to 
offer  on  paragraph  6 dealing  with  the  dock  under- 
takings owned  by  railway  companies  ? — No,  I do  not 
thinls  so. 
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11907.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  1,  I observe 
that  the,- charging  powers  of  the  Authorities  ■ are  in 
nearly  all  cases  governed  by  the  maximum  charges 
prescribed  in  their  Special  Acts,  and  within  those 
maximum  charges  thej’’  have  been  free  to  vary  their 
rates  to  suit  the  changing  circumstances  of  their  trade 
and  business.  Is  there  any  point  which  you  would 
like  to  raise  on  that  ? — No  ; merely  that  the  principle 
which  Parliament  has  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
charging  powers  of  Authorities  is  that  it  has  given 
each  port  a schedule  of  charges  beyond  which  they 
cannot  charge  without  another  Act  of  Parliament. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Authorities  charge  lower  than 
those  maxima,  and  the  margm  which  lies  between  the 
actual  charges  and  the  maxima  represents  a sort  of 
security  for  people  to  lend  money,  and  so  on. 

11908.  With  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  money  for 
the  development  of  the  docks,,  do  yon  get  that  ui  the 
ordinary  way  ? — We  merely  go  into  the  open  market 
and  issue  a loan  of  half  a million,  one  million,  or  two 
millions,  or  tlu-ee  milhons,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
best  terms  we  can  get  at  the  time. 

11909.  In  the  case  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority, 
on  what  security  do  you  get  it — the  whole  of  the  port  ? 
f — On  the  security  of  our  revenue — nothing  but  om’ 
revenue. 

■ 11910.  You  are  an  ad  hoc  Authority  ? — Yes. 

11911.  In  consequence  of  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  War,  the  statutory  charges  were  found 
to  be  insufficient  ; is  that  so  ? — That  is  so — quite 
inadequate. 

11912.  Dntil  what  date  has  the  Order  been  made  ? — 
In  the  case  of  the  Port  Authority  the  last  power  we 
got  to  increase  oru  schedule  charges  was  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1923.  In  the  case  of  the  other  Authori- 
ties there  are  various  dates. 

11913.  On  what  date  do  they  expire  ? — I think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  most  of  the  Authorities  repre- 
sented by  our  Association  now  have  permanent 
charging  powers.  The  railway  companies  are  in  a 
different  category. 

11914.  I observe  in  paragraph  9,  which  relates  to 
the  large  number  of  Orders  made  by  the  Minister  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee,  that 
effect  was  given  to  that  recommendation  by  the 
Bxpirmg  Laws  (Continuance)  Act,  1928,  Section  1, 
and  Part  II  of  the  SohediJe,  which  provides  that  the 
Harbours,  Docks  and  Piers  (Temporary  Increase  of 
Charges)  Act  of  1920  is  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
31st  December,  1931.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

11915.  Therefore,  in  1931  you  would  have  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  further  powers  if  you  require  them  ? 
— The  railway  companies  will ; they  come  under 
that.  But  I think,  as  I said  before,  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  Dock  Authorities  in  our  Association — the 
Public  Trusts,  the  larger  ones  at  any  rate — ^haye 
permanent  powers.  Some  of  the  smaller  ports  will 
be  affected  by  this  Act  which  expires  in  1931,  and  they 
wiU  have  to  get  fruther  powers  then. 

11916.  Would  you  explain  the  part  of  paragraph  9 
where  it  states  : “ After  careful  consideration  your 
Committee  recommend  that  the  following  Acts  should 
be  continued  for  a period  of  three  years  and  should  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  possible  by  permanent  legislation. 
[Inter  alia) — The  Harbours,  Docks  and  Piers  (Tem- 
porary Increase  of  Charges)  Act,  1920,  expiring 
31st  December,.  1928  ” ? — I think  that  is  merely  put 
in  to  show  the  necessity,  so  far  as  the  ports  are 
concerned,  for  having  permanent  legislation  ; to  put 
beyond  doubt  the  permanent  powers  of  the  Authorities 
as  regards  their  maximum  charging  powers. 

11917.  So  as  to  stabilize  the  position  ? — ^Yes,  and 
render  them  more  secure.  As  I have  said,  in  many 
cases,  particularly  in  the  large  ports,  it  has  already 
been  done. 

11918.  Are  the  ports  suffering  where  it  has  not 
operated  ? — ^Where  it  is  not  operative  there  is  a sense 
of  insecurity. 


11919.  It  is  the  insecurity  from  the  management 
pioint  of  view  ? — Yes,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
raising  of  money.  As  I have  said,  the  only  security 
which  a Port  Authority  has  to  offer  the  public  who 
lend  money  is  the  security  of  their  revenues':  If  there 

is  any  doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  them,  it  is  all  bound  , 
up  in  the  question  of  the  powers,  of  charge,  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  that  there  is  naturally  a 
certain  difficulty  in  raising  money. 

11920.  I suppose  there  are  not  any  members  of  your 
Association  who  are  not  in  a position  to  pay  all  the 
interest  that  is  required  ? — I do  not  know  of  any 
member  of  the  Association  who  is  in  that  unfortunate 
position. 

11921.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the 
Authorities  is  quite  good,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  good. 
We  have  our  difficulties  in  many  respects,  but  I think 
I may  say  the5''  are  all  financially  soimd. 

11922.  You  have  substantial  reserves  ? — Well,  I 
will  not  say  substantial  reserves.  All  the  Authorities 
are  under  an  obligation  to  provide  sinking  funds,  and 
that  in  itself  is  very  often  the  only  reserve  they  have, 
but  it  is  suffioient  security  for  the  repayment  of  the 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  borrowing  period. 

1 1923.  I suppose  steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  under- 
taking up-to-date  to  compete  with  foreign  ports  ? — 
That  is  oru’  one  idea,  to  keep  ourselves  absolutely 
up-to-date  ; but  the  difficulty  of  competing  -with 
foreign  ports  presents  many  iiroblems  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  next  paragraph. 

11924.  In  paragraph  10  you  say:  “I  cannot 

emphasize  too  strongly  that  the  charging  powers  of 
dock  and  harbour  authorities,  which  are  their  only 
source  of  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  maintainmg  and 
workmg  their  undertakings,  and  their  security  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  capital  for  improvements, 
should  be  free  from  Departmental  control,  once  they 
have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.”  Would  you 
like  to  deal  with  that  particular  point  ? — No,  I do 
not  think  I can  say  anything  more  about  that,  except 
to  express  the  pious  hope  that  once  Parliament  sanc- 
tions the  maximum  charges  the  Authorities  should 
have  a free  hand  to  apply  the  charges  within  those 
limits  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

11925.  Therefore,  if  anyone  has  any  cause  of  eom- 
plaint  they  could  not  give  public  ventilation  to  their 
complaint,  because  you  would  not  have  to  go  to 
Parliament  for  any  alteration  ? — No.  We  may 
assume,  I think  rightly,  that  Parliament  has  con- 
sidered the  maximum  and  does  not  consider  even 
that  unreasonable  ; so  anything  below  that  is  to  the 
benefit  of  trade. 

11926.  What  control  has  the  Department  now  over 
charges  ? — ^Well,  in  some  cases — in  the  case  of  the 
Port  of  London,  for  instance — the  trader  has  a right 
of  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  with  regard  to 
any  charge  which  he  may  consider  imreasonable,  and 
the  Minister  may  hold  an  inquiry  and  give  such  direc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary.  In  the  case  of  other 
of  our  Authorities,  where  there  is  no  such  provision 
for  an  appeal  to  the  Minister,  the  Minister  is  supplied 
annually  with  a copy  of  the  accounts,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Department  has  an  opportunity  at  any  time  the 
Authoi’ities  promote  Bills  to  go  into  'the  whole 
charging  powers  of  the  Authorities. 

11927.  Therefore  your  suggestion  is  that  the 
private  individual  should  not  have  the  right  of 
challenging,  once  the  Munster  or  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  the  maximum  charge  ?— Yes.  We  thuik 
that  a maximum  charge  is  fixed  with  certain  regard 
to  the  conditions  and  is  not  in  itself  unreasonable, 
and,  therefore,  so  long  as  we  clwge  up  to  or  below 
that,  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint. 

11928.  But  surely  your  experience  has  shown  that 
in  public  utility  companies  maxim'um  charges  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  and  that  in  practice  the  prices 
have  been  considerably  lower  because  they  have  been 
forced  do-wn  on  account  of  competition.  Li  your 
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case  you  would  have  no  competition  ? — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  competition  between  the  ports,  and  that 
competition  itself  must  tend  to  keep  charges  down. 

11929.  Yes,  between  the  ports  ; but  there  are  other 
circumstances.  For  instance,  it  might  not  be  possible 
for  a trader  to  divert  his  goods  to  some  other  port, 
and  therefore  the  trader  in  that  case  might  suffer  ? — 
I can  say  quite  frankly  that  the  view  as  expressed  in 
this  paragrajoh  is  the  view  of  the  whole  of  our 
Association.  I am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  Association,  but,  as  I have 
said,  so  far  as  the  Port  of  London  is  concerned  that 
stipulation  or  that  power  of  appeal  to  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  is  given,  and  I do  not  see  that  it  is 
working  unsatisfactorily  at  all.  I have  no  quarrel 
with  it. 

11930.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  have  no 
quarrel  ? — No. 

11931.  I am  not  referring  only  to  the  Port  of 
London.  It  would  be  interesting,  from  the  Com- 
mission’s point  of  view,  if  you  would  inform  them  if 
there  have  been  many  oases  of  appeal,  or,  rather,  of 
public  inquiry  ? — So  far  as  the  Port  of  London  is 
concerned — and  I have  had  exj)erience  now  for 
7|-  years — I know  of  no  case  in  which  the  Minister 
has  held  a real  inquiry.  I have  known  three  or  four 
cases — certainly  not  half  a dozen — in  that  time  in 
which  traders  have  written  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
and  made  some  complaint  about  charges.  The 
Minister  has  sent  the  matter  on  to  us  and  we  have 
explained  it,  and  he  in  turn  has  explauied  to  the 
trader.  I have  no  experience  of  any  serious  complaint 
at  all. 

11932.  Do  you  know  of  any  case,  Mr.  Kissane  ? — 
(Mr.  Kissane)  : No.  In  the  case  of  the  railway- 
owned  ports,  there  has  been  no  mquiry  instituted  or 
an  ajopeal  by  the  traders  for  a reduction  in  charges. 

11933.  Is  there  any  particular  pouit  which  you 
wotJd  like  to  raise  as  regards  paragraph  13  ? — 
(Mr.  Owen)  : This  alludes  to  the  question  of  the 
competition  of  Continental  ports,  which  is  referred 
to  by  the  Traders’  Co-ordinating  Committee,  and,  of 
course,  it  brings  into  prominence  a question  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  larger  ports  of  this 
coimtry,  the  Public  Trust  ports,  for  some  time.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  trade  of  the  large  Con- 
tinental ports,  such  as  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and 
Rotterdam,  has  grown  enormously  druing  the  past 
ten  years.  The  whole  subject  is  not  only  a very 
interestmg  one,  but  it  is  a very  vital  one.  The  Co- 
ordinating Committee  here  say  ; “A  prima  facie 
case  for  a complete  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
higher  costs  and  diminished  services  at  British  ports 
as . compared  with  Continental  ports  in  order  that 
remedies  may  be  found  and  applied.  Such  investi- 
gation will  necessarily  cover  all  aspects  of  the  problem, 
including  that  of  labom,  and  each  aspect  should  be 
studied  by  those  primarily  concerned.”  Well,  we 
have  studied  it,  and  we  know  to  a very  large  extent 
exactly  what  is  the  cause  of  the  cheaiier  prices  and 
costs  at  Continental  ports.  I do  not  know  whether 
j^ou  wish  me  to  enter  into  detail  on  that  ; I could 
give  you  a lot  of  information  about  it. 

11934.  I think  it  is  very  important  that  we  should 
hear  anything  that  you  thinly  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  Commission  ? — Might  I suggest  that  you  will 
realize  the  position  more  if  I give  you  just  one  or  two 
facts  ? I have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  actual  costs 
in  the  case  of  many  vessels  which  have  gone  to  various 
ports.  I could  give  you  the  case  of  a vessel  coming 
to  London  ; she  is  a vessel  of  2,600  net  registered 
tons  ; she  has  a cargo  of  grain — nearly  7,000  tons  of 
grain.  The  port  charges  of  London — purely  port 
charges — on  the  vessel  amounted  to  3s.  2^-d.  That 
vessel  goes  to  Dieppe,  and  the  port  charges  on  the 
vessel  there  are  Is.  Od.  for  practically  the  same  amount 
of  cargo.  She  goes  to  Rotterdam  with  a different 
cargo — it  is  maize  ; it  is  much  the  same — and  the 
port  charges  are  Is.  Od.  Then  I have  got  the  case  of 
a vessel  which  comes  to  London,  of  4,400  net 
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registered  tons  ; she  discharges  and  loads  ; the  port 
charges  amount  to  Is.  lid.  In  addition  there  are 
charges  incurred  for  labour — all  the  operations  for 
which  the  shipowner  is  responsible — and  the  total 
cost  to  the  shipowner  of  dealing  with  that  vessel  at 
London  amount  to  9s.  8d.  a ton.  The  charge  on  the 
net  registered  tonnage  is  Is.  lid.,  but  the  total  cost 
to  the  shipowner  for  the  cargo  dealt  with — and,  after 
all,  that  is  the  criterion  ; the  cargo  he  carries,  on 
which  he  earns  his  freight  and  has  to  pay  his  charges 
— the  cost  to  the  shipowner  amoimted  to  9s.  8d.  per 
ton.  Now,  that  vessel  goes  to  Rotterdam  ; she  is  the 
same  vessel  with  a very  similar  cargo,  and  the  total 
of  the  port  charges  amounts  to  Is.  Od.  per  net 
registered  ton  on  the  vessel,  and  the  whole  of  the 
charges  per  ton  of  cargo  amount  to  2s.  Id. 

11936.  It  is  2s.  7d.  a ton  at  Hamburg,  against 
9s.  8d.  a ton  in  London  ? — Yes.  I do  not  think  I need 
give  you  all  the  details,  but  just  let  me  quote  one  or 
two  cases.  I will  quote  that  last  figure,  the  total 
cost  per  ton  of  cargo  carried,  to  give  you  an  idea. 
I have  a case  in  London  where  it  comes  out  to  5s.  lid., 
and  a case  in  Liverpool  where  it  comes  out  to  8s.  Id. 
per  ton,  and  a ease  in  Glasgow  where  it  comes  out  to 
7s.  7d.  per  ton  ; but  with  regard  to  the  Continental 
ports,  2s.  7d.  is  the  highest ; they  fluctuate  between 
2s.  7d.  and  Is.  5d. — Is.  5d.  Dieppe,  Is.  5d.  Rotter- 
dam, 2s.  6d.  Bremen,  2s.  Od.  Amsterdam,  2s.  7d. 
Hamburg.  We  have  studied  the  cause  of  this,  and 
we  have  arrived,  first  of  all,  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  physical  conditions  which  account  for  this 
difference  to  a very  large  extent.  At  all  the  large 
Contmental  ports,  such  as  Hamburg,  Amsterdam, 
and  Rotterdam,  there  is  very  little  range  of  tide  ; the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  a matter  varying  from  6 to 
10  feet.  In  all  the  large  British  ports — nearly  all, 
especially  the  large  ones  which  are  in  competition  with 
these  Contmental  ports,  such  as  London — the  range 
of  the  tide  is  anything  from  20  feet  to  over  30  feet. 
Now,  that  makes  it  necessary  for  the  British  ports  with 
this  large  range  of  tide  to  have  entrance  locks,  the 
cost  of  which  has  to  be  added  and  spread  over  the 
whole  cost  of  the  Authority’s  dock  accommodation. 
We  in  London  have  just  built  an  entrance  look  at 
Tilbury;  the  costofthatlockitselfwas  £1,600,000.  That 
is  an  added  cost  which  does  not  exist  at  ports  where 
there  is  no  necessity  for  entrance  locks.  In  London, 
for  instance,  the  total  cost  of  rmming  our  locks  is, 
I think,  somewhere  about  £370,000  per  aniuun.  We 
have  24  looks  in  the  Port  of  London,  and  their  cost — 
not  at  to-day’s  prices,  of  course — the  approximate 
cost  spread  over  many  years  back  is  over  £5,000,000. 
That  is  reflected  in  the  charges  for  interest  on  the 
capital  cost  of  construction.  For  instance,  as  you 
will  see  later  when  we  speak  of  the  relation  of  the 
interest  to  the  revenue,  it  takes,  on  an  average,  about 
33  per  cent,  of  our  gross  revenue  to  meet  interest 
charges  on  capital.  In  the  case  of  a port  like  Belfast, 
which  is  an  exception — there  are  no  lock  eirtrances 
there — that  figure  is  only  about  24  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  Manchester,  which  has  had  to  construct  the 
whole  of  its  waterway  and  make  an  artificial  waterway, 
it  is  52  per  cent.  ; lout  this  physical  difficulty  is  one 
we  cannot  get  over.  When  we  come  to  deal  with 
finance,  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  Continental 
ports  they  are  not  self-supporting  or  self-contained, 
and  the  capital  cost  of  some  of  the  works  is  borne  by 
the  State,  or  by  the  municipality  in  some  cases. 
Hamburg,  for  example,  is  a City  State.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  the  cost  of  some  of  the  services, 
such  as  the  policing  of  the  docks,  the  scavenging,  and 
the  provision  of  roads,  is  not  borne  by  the  Poi't 
Authority  ; and  again,  in  the  matter  of  rates  and 
taxes,  rates  and  taxes  on  Port  Authorities  are  prac- 
tically non-existent.  I should  like  to  say  that  if  the 
ports  of  this  country  were  dealt  with  somewhat  on 
the  lines  of  the  Continental  ports  in  some  of  those 
respects,  our  expenses  would  go  down  and  we  would 
be  in  a much  better  position  to  compete.  For  instance 
— I am  expressing  the  opinions  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and  I think  they  will  agree  with  me — 
in  the  matter  of  policing  we  are  not  dealt  with  fairly. 
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If  you  are  considering  the  position  of  Port  Authorities 
as  a link  unit  in  the  chain  of  transport,  goods  from 
overseas  come  here  and  go  inland ; the  port  is  the  link, 
and  that  link  should  be  perfectly  strong  and  sound. 
We  as  Authorities  are  trying  to  do  our  best  to  make 
them  fulfil  their  objects  perfectly,  but  we  have  these 
difficulties.  Now,  policing  costs  us  an  enormous  sum 
of  money — £200,000  a year  in  the  Port  Authority — 
and  we  think  that  the  State  should  come  to  oiu  aid 
there  ; in  other  words,  that  the  general  taxpayer 
should  pay  for  that. 

11936.  Might  I interrupt  you  for  a moment. 
You  say  that  the  police  cost  you  £200,000  a year. 
What  is  the  percentage  of  the  £200,000  to  your  total 
turnover  ? — Our  revenue  from  all  sources  is,  in 
round  figures,  £6,000,000. 

11937.  So  that  £200,000  into  £6,000,000,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  expenditure,  is  not  a serious  item,  is 
it  ? — £100,000  reduction  in  expenses  would  enable  us 
to  make  a reduction  in  the  charges  on  ships  and  goods 
of  2i  per  cent. 

11938.  Each  £100,000  has  the  effect  of  a 2J  per 
cent,  reduction  ? — ^Yes. 

11939.  How  much  is  the  de-rating  relief  ? — I was 
about  to  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  rates 
and  taxes,  since  the  de -rating  scheme  the  position,  of 
com'se,  has  been  met  to  a very  large  extent. 

11940.  On  the  question  of  de-rating,  by  how  much 
have  the  rates  been  reduced  in  the  Port  of  London  ? — 
It  is  not  quite  settled  yet,  but  I thinlv  it  will  be  about 
£150,000  a year. 

11941.  You  have  put  it  at  just  over  2J  per  cent.  ? — 
We  have  not  passed  it  on  in  the  general  charges  ; 
we  have  given  it  in  various  directions,  or  we  propose 
to  do  so  where  it  is  more  needed.  I only  mention 
£100,000  as  a general  indication.  If  it  were  spread 
over  the  whole  of  our  charges  on  ships  and  goods  it 
would  be  2-J  per  cent.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  £6,000,000 
revenue  is  derived  from  other  sources — the  big  ware- 
house business,  for  instance — which  must  be  dealt 
with,  I think,  a little  differently. 

11942.  Quite  so;  but  are  you  taking  for  your 
argument,  broadly  speaking,  that  for  every  £100,000 
that  you  could  save  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  2J  per  cent,  on  the  charges  ?^On  the 
general  charges,  on  the  dock  dues  on  ships  and  goods, 
not  special  services. 

11943.  I am  sorry  I interrupted  you,  but  I wanted 
to  make  that  clear.  Would  you  mind  just  explaining 
one  point.  As  I understood  you,  you  said  the  coat  is 
7s.  7d.  against  2s.  7d. — London  has  to  bear  7s.  7d.  as 
against  2s.  Id.  at  Hamburg,  say  ? — Yes. 

11944.  Is  it  possible  to  say  to  what  extent,  putting 
it  in  percentage  of  value,  you  think  the  State  support 
the  foreigner  in  the  way  of  giving  free  policing,  free 
scavenging,  and  certain  help  as  regards  rates  and  taxes ; 
could  you  put  it  into  a percentage  ? — Yes,  I could  do 
that.  I have  studied  that.  Of  course,  you  will 
appreciate  that  it  is  a very  complicated  and  intricate 
problem,  and  there  are  many  factors  one  cannot 
arrive  at.  But  I have  been  over  to  these  ports  and 
studied  the  matter  very  closely,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  my  Authority  I had  to  report  on  it ; that  is  how  I 
Imow  about  it.  I gather  that  what  you  are  getting 
at  is  this  ; You  want  to  form  some  idea  of  the  saving 
which  would  result  if  the  Continental  system  were  in 
force  here  ? 

11945.  Quite  so  ? — I can  only  speak  of  the  Port  of 
London  here  ; I must  not  forget  I am  representing  all 
the  Authorities  ; but  on  this  point  I have  no  details 
with  regard  to  the  other  Authorities.  I studied  the 
matter  in  connection  with  the  Port  of  London.  I 
reckon  that,  so  far  as  I can  make  out,  if  the  Continental 
system  were  in  force  we  would  save  about  £840,000  a 
year,  which  would  represent  an  all-round  reduction  in 
the  Authority’s  charges  of,  roughly,  something  over  16 
per  cent. 


11946.  (Mr.  Leach) Is  that  calculation  made  after 
de-rating  has  been  allowed  for  ?— No,  this  is  before 
de-rating  ; the  de-rating  benefit  must  come  off — 
£150,000  must  come  off.  You  will  appreciate  that  I 
am  not  advocating  State  control  of  the  ports  ; only  I 
do  suggest  that  the  Government  should  consider  very 
seriously  again  the  representations  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  on  the  question  of  pohcing. 
You  know  that  we  are  a police  authority;  in  some  cases 
we  supply  our  own  police  and  in  other  cases  employ 
the  municipal  police.  As  you  know,  wherever  there 
is  a police  authority  they  get  a grant  of,  I think  it  is, 
50  per  cent,  from  the  State  ; and  in  the  case  of  rates 
and  taxes,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  the  argument 
there  has  gone  by  de-rating.  We  pay  rates  and  taxes 
and  get  practically  no  service.  We  do  our  own 
scavenging,  we  do  our  own  paving  of  streets  within 
our  area,  and  we  do  the  lighting,  and  for  all  those 
services  we  pay  the  municipalities. 

1 1947.  (Chairman) : You  do  it  within  your  area, 
but  it  is  within  your  enclosed  area  ? — Yes. 

11948.  You  surely  would  not  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a fair  proposition,  if  you  have  an  enclosed  area, 
that  a public  authority  should  be  responsible  either 
for  maintaming  or  lighting  the  place,  any  more  than 
if  it  was  a private  business  ? — In  most  of  our  ports  it 
is  a vei’y  big  area  ; it  is  like  a municipality  in  itself. 
I am  not  pressing  that  point,  because  de-rating  has 
very  largely  eased  the  situation. 

11949.  You  told  me  what  the  figure  was,  but  I have 
not  worked  out  the  percentage.  What  do  you  make 
the  percentage  of  2s.  Id.  a ton  to  9s.  8d.  a ton  ? — Those 
items  that  I have  mentioned  would  reduce  our  charges 
by  16  per  cent. 

11950.  That  would  ; but  what  is  the  total  difference 
between  the  cost  at  the  foreign  port  and  that  at  a 
British  port — what  is  the  difference  expressed  as  a 
percentage  ? You  gave  us  the  figures,  but  you  have 
not  worked  out  the  percentage.  I think  you  said  it 
was  2s.  7d.  a ton  at  Hamburg  and  9s.  8d.  a ton  at 
London.  The  point  I was  trying  to  get  was,  what  is 
the  extra  cost  in  percentage  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : Take 
the  British  port  as  100  ; the  Continental  port  is  about 
30,  or  about  70  per  cent.  less. 

11961.  Therefore  the  54  per  cent.,  the  difference 
between  16  per  cent,  and  70  per  cent.,  is  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  port  itself  ? — Yes. 

11952.  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  ascertain  from 
Mr.  Owen? — (Mr.  Owen)-.  Of  course,  I have  not  covered 
the  whole  ground  ; there  are  many  other  factors  ; the 
physical  condition,  the  tidal  condition,  are  irremovable 
things  and  account  for  a very  great  deal. 

11953.  Does  the  2s.  7d.  include  labour  in  the  foreign 
ports  ? — Yes,  the  whole  labour  involved  in  dischargmg 
or  loading  the  ship. 

11964.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Therefore  the  figm’e 
we  have  got  to  compare  with  2s.  7d.  is  9s.  8d.  and  not 
5s.  lid.  ? — Exactly.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : It  does  not  in- 
clude the  charge  made  to  the  merchant  for  handlmg 
the  goods  after  dischargmg  and  before  loading.  (Mr. 
Owen)  : It  is  purely  the  shipowner’s  charge.  (Mr. 
Kissane)  : It  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  cost  of 
the  port  is  re23resented  by  those  figures. 

11956.  (Chairman)  : There  are  further  charges  to  go 
on  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : Yes. 

11956.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : You  gave  a figure  of 
6s.  lid.  as  the  total  cost  at  London  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  -. 
It  varies  with  the  class  of  cargo  carried,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  figures  that  fluctuates.  I could  give  you 
some  information  with  regard  to  London.  One  vessel 
cost  5s.  lid.,  another  4s.  9d.,  another  9s.  8d.  It  all 
depends. 

11957.  (Chairman)  -.  To  get  the  thing  quite  clear  on 
the  Minutes,  I understand  you  are  takmg  a cornparable 
figure  and  a comparable  class  of  goods,  and  it  is  9s.  8d. 
jier  ton  for  London,  against  2s.  Id.  per  ton  at  Hambm'g. 
Is  that  correct  ? — In  one  case.  I do  not  take  that  as 
a standard  figure.  Sometimes  it  works  out  less. 
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11968.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : That  is  a special  case  ? — 
That  was  rather  a heavy  case.  I have  a case  here  in 
which  it  is  4s.  9d.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  got 
a case  where  it  came  out  at  12s.  lOd. 

11969.  (Chairman)  : Against  the  2s.  7d.  ?— Yes.  I 
have  not  got  that  actual  vessel  going  to  a Continental 
port,  but  I am  pretty  sure  that  if  she  went  and  had 
the  same  cargo  the  cost  would  not  come  out  to  more 
than  2s.  6d. 

(Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : How  is  it  that  the  Continental 
figure  remains  constant  at  2s.  Id.  and  your  figure 
fluctuates  from  5s.  1 Id.  per  ton  ? 

(Chairman)  : 9s.  8d. 

11960.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : The  Continental  charge 
fluctuates  from  Is.  5d.  ? — Yes.  The  lowest  I have  is 
Is.  5d.,  and  2s.  Td.  is  the  highest.  There  is  much  the 
same  range  between  them  in  percentage. 

11961.  (Chairman)  : In  percentage  the  range  is  as 
great  ? — think-  so — Is.  5d.  to  2s.  'Id.  It  is  nearly 
100  per  cent.,  you  see. 

11962.  This  is  nothing  to  do  with  warehouse 
charges  1 — No  ; I am  dealing  with  the  complaints  we 
get  from  the  shipowner  who  says,  “ The  cost  of  bring- 
ing my  goods  by  ship  to  the  Port  of  London  is  too 
great ; if  I go  to  Hamburg  or  Antwerp  I can  get  it  done 
cheaper  there  ; I can  discharge  my  goods  there,  and  in 
many  oases  they  can  be  brought  over  at  a cheaper  cost 
altogether.” 

11063.  And  your  answer  to  that  is  that  16  per  cent, 
of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  subsidised  at 
Hamburg  by  the  Government  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
Labour,  of  course,  comes  into  it  also.  There  are  many 
things  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  class  of  trade  and 
whether  you  are  dealing  with  bulk  cargoes.  For 
instance,  take  the  Port  of  Rotterdam  ; that  is  a bulk 
cargo  port ; they  are  cargoes  which  can  be  handled 
over  the  side  into  fighters  very  easily.  They  are  very 
big  fighters,  and  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the  discharge 
of  that  cargo  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  dealing 
with  the  miscellaneous  cargoes  which  are  the  general 
rule  in  ports  like  London. 

11964.  Would  you  amplify  what  you  have  already 
said.  What  percentage  of  labour  would  there  be  in 
this  figure  of  9s.  8d.  per  ton  ? — I have  got  a case  here 
of  a vessel  which  went  to  London  and  the  total  cost 
was  5s.  lid.  per  ton  ; the  total  cost  was  £886,  which 
represents  6s.  lid.  per  ton  ; and  the  direct  labour 
amoimted  to  50  per  cent,  of  it,  or  45  per  cent,  of  it. 

11965.  45  per  cent,  of  the  6s.  lid.  per  ton  is  labour  ? 
— (Mr.  Kissane)  : Of  the  9s.  8d.  per  ton.  (Mr.  Owen)  : 
I am  dealing  with  the  5s.  lid. 

11966.  Would  the  same  percentage  apply  to  the 
9s.  8d.  also  ? — I have  not  got  the  details  of  the  9s.  8d. 

11967.  What  would  it  be  in  the  Continental  port  ? 
— I have  the  same  vessel  that  went  to  a Continental 
port,  and  it  cost  2s.  8d.  The  proportion  of  direct 
labour  was  about  £240 — about  50  per  cent. 

11968.  So  the  percentage  of  cost,  so  far  as  labour  is 
concerned,  is  practically  the  same  ? — About  the  same. 

11969.  It  is  the  amoimt  the  individual  earns  that 
makes  the  difference  ? — Yes. 

11970.  There  is  no  fewer  personnel  employed,  but 
the  number  of  hours  they  work  is  greater — ^is  that  the 
position  ? — Exactly. 

11971.  (Mr.  Leach)  : Might  I intervene  here  ? The 
ports  that  are  particiflarly  quoted  in  Appendix  C to 
your  Memorandum* — ^Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and 
Rotterdam — are  not  amongst  the  low-wage  ports, 
I see.  The  rates  of  wages  at  the  Continental  ports 
have  gone  up  fairly  substantially  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  are  not  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
wages  that  play  any  considerable  part  in  the  smaller 
rates  ? — ^My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  the  wage 
factor  is  not  the  biggest  factor  ; it  is  a factor  and  will 
account  for  some,  but  it  is  not  the  biggest  factor. 


11972.  (Chairman)  : Is  there  any  particular  point 
you  would  like  to  emphasize  on  that  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  ■. 
No. 

11973.  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  paragraph  14.  Has. 
either  of  you  any  particular  point  which  you  -wish  to 
make  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : No  ; they  are  just  facts. 

11974.  Is  there  anything  further  you  want  to  say 
with  regard  to  paragraph  15  ? — No.  Of  course,  we  are 
speaking  here  generally  for  the  ports  ; in  some  of  the 
ports  you  will  find  the  tonnage  of  shipping  is  going  up, 
and  in  others  it  is  going  do-wn. 

11976.  That  is  in  spite  of  the  port  and  not  because 
of  the  port  ? — I think  largely  because  of  the  port ; the 
more  facilities  you  provide  and  the  more  you  improve 
yourself  the  more  trade  you  seem  to  attract. 

11976.  With  regard  to  warehouses  at  the  ports,  are 
you  as  up-to-date  as  they  are  in  some  of  the  American 
or  Continental  ports  in  gettmg  away  the  traffic  ? — I 
think,  taking  the  ports  in  our  Association,  we  are  quite 
as  up-to-date  as  any  port  in  the  world  ; in  many  oases 
we  are  more  fully  equipped  with  mechanical  appliances. 
Take  the  Ports  of  London  and  Liverpool ; they  are 
very  well  equipped  with  cranes,  for  instance,  and  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  you  see  in  American  ports. 
I visited  a good  many  of  the  American  ports  two  years 
ago,  and  I did  not  find  anything  like  the  cranage 
facilities  ; in  fact  they  were  non-existent. 

11977.  Do  you  find  that  vehicles  are  delayed  as 
long  in  the  ports  abroad  as  they  are  in  this  coun-fcry  ? — 
New  York  is  a case  where  there  is  probably  some  dela3^ 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  very  little  delay  except 
in  the  case  of  a port  like  London  ; that  is  a delay  on 
account  of  the  road  access,  and  it  is  exceedingly  great 
— I am  emphasizing  that. 

11978.  What  about  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Port  Authority  ? — Inside  we  have  no  trouble  at  all  ; 
there  is  no  delay  there  at  all,  but  to  get  in  and  out  is 
a very  grave  difficulty  in  London.  London,  I think, 
is  unique  in  that  respect,  as  everyone  knows  ; it  is  a 
terrible  busuiess. 

11979.  But  so  far  as  loading  the  vans  within  the 
port  itself  is  concerned,  do  you  think  it  is  as  quick 
here  as  it  is  anywhere  in  the  world  ? — Yes.  (Mr. 
Kissane)  : That  depends  on  the  rate  at  which  thej^ 
arrive.  You  cannot  control  the  arrival  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  if  they  come  in  in  greater  numbers  than 
you  can  possibly  accommodate  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  delay,  but  it  is  not  serious.  (Mr.  Owen)  : That 
is  not  quite  the  point  the  Chairman  is  on,  is  it  ? So 
far  as  our  facilities  are  concerned  they  are  capable  of 
dealing  rvith  anything.  (Mr.  Kissane) : I thought  the 
Chairman  asked  about  delaj^. 

11980.  If  a number  of  vehicles  arrive  at  a par- 
ticular warehouse,  it  takes  so  much  longer  if  they  do 
not  come  in  in  turn  but  all  come  in  at  once  ; bu-t  the 
point  then  arises  : is  it  impossible  to  deal  with  more 
vans  at  one  time,  and  do  the  Authorities  look  at  it 
from  that  angle  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : Yes,  they  do  ; 
but  you  are  bormd  to  imload  a ship  at  a particular 
berth,  and  therefore  all  the  road  vehicles  taking  the 
goods  away  must  be  accommodated  at  that  berth  or 
at  that  shed.  There  are  physical  limits. 

11981.  There  is  a limit  to  how  much  you  can 
handle  ? — Yes. 

11982.  But  so  far  as  up-to-date  methods  are  con- 
cerned, you  think  the  methods  of  the  Authorities  in. 
this  country  are  as  up-to-date  as  they  are  anywhere 
else  ? — Yes  ; except,  jicrhaps,  for  bulk  cargoes  like 
ore  ; on  the  Great  Lakes,  for  instance,  they  deal  with 
much  larger  quantities  at  a time.  The  conditions  are 
not  at  all  comparable.  (Mr.  Owen)  : We  do  not  have 
in  this  country  these  big  bulk  cargoes  of  ore.  Grain 
is  the  thing  we  deal  with,  and  I think  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, London,  and  Glasgow — in  fact  all  the  ports — 
have  ample  facilities. 

11983.  Are  they  as  up-to-date  as  Chicago  ? — Yes  ; 
but,  of  coiuse,  the  quantities  we  deal  with  are  not  so 
great. 
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1 1 984.  Then  is  there  anything  on  paragraph  Y2  to 
which  you  wish  to  call  our  attention  ? — No. 

11985.  Then  paragraph  18.  The  capital  expendi- 
ture is  rather  interesting  in  paragraph  18.  London 
has  spent  a tremendous  amount  of  money  ? Have  you 
any  further  programme,  or  do  you  think  the  ports 
have  reached  saturation  point  for  the  time  being  ? — I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ports  are  sufficiently 
spacious  to  deal  with  more  traffic  than  they  now  deal 
with.  We  have  anticipated  the  needs  of  the 
immediate  future. 

11986.  For  many  years  ahead  ? — I do  not  know. 
I know  that  in  our  case  as  regards  the  work  we  have 
in  hand  now  we  are  three  or  four  years  ahead,  unless 
trade  develops  at  a far  more  rapid  rate  than  we 
anticipate.  Of  course,  we  are  all  concerned  with  the 
unemployment  business,  and  we  are  looking  even 
further  ahead  to  do  some  work  now  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment. We  are  finding  it  difficult  to  find  such 
work,  because  I think  we  have  ample  accommodation. 
(Mr.  Kissane)  : I think  nearly  all  the  Authorities  have 
already  undertaken  works  for  the  relief  of  unerpploy- 
ment  in  anticipation  of  the  actual  recpiirements.  To 
that  extent  they  have  already  anticipated  the  require- 
ments. 

11987.  They  have  anticipated  it  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Ministry  ? — They  have  received  a 
certain  amount  of  assistance  from  the  Unemployment 
Grants  Committee.  There  is  one  point  on  this 
question  of  the  alteration  in  the  size  of  coal  wagons. 
If  20-ton  wagons  are  generally  adopted  in  the  coal 
trade  it  will  involve  a very  large  amount  of  capital 
expenditure  at  the  ports.  (Mr.  Owen)  : In  the  coal 
iiorts.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : Yes,  at  ports  where  coal 
is  dealt  with. 

11988.  Because  of  . . . ? — Altering  the  tips  and 
hoists  and  shipping  appliances. 

11989.  There  will  be  a very  large  capital  expendi- 
ture for  machinery  more  than  for  the  extension  of 
buildings  ? — Machinery  and  railway  accommodation 
incidental  to  tipping. 

11990.  What  is  the  size  of  the  wagons  to-day  ? — 
12  tons. 

11991.  That  will  mean  a difference  of  8 tons  ? — 
Yes. 

11992.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  potential 
cost  may  be  ? — I saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  that 
it  was  estimated  at  8f  million  pounds  ; that  is  the 
cost  of  changing.  I should  imagine  that  roughly 
about  half  of  that  wiU  be  at  the  ports. 

11993.  Then  have  you  anything  to  add  on  para- 
graph 19  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : No. 

11994.  Or  paragraph  20  ? — No. 

11995.  Then  paragraph  21  : Labour  Conditions  ; 
have  you  anything  to  say  about  that  ? — No,  there  is 
nothing  special  to  sajj-  about  that. 

11996.  Of  course,  the  labour  conditions  generally 
at  the  ports  are  infinitely  better  than  they  were  a few 
years  ago  ? — It  is  c^uite  safe  to  say  that  our  experience 
is  that  for  some  years  past  labour  conditions  have  been 
much  better  ; our  relations  with  labour  generally  are 
very  much  better. 

11997.  Have  you  found  that  with  better  under- 
standing you  can  handle  a larger  amount  of  toimage 
with  less  personnel  ? — You  are  referring  to  output 
per  man  ? 

11998.  Yes  ? — I have  not  recently  made  any  in- 
quiry into  that,  but  I should  say,  from  general  obser- 
vation, that  I think  there  is  a tendency  to  better  out- 
put of  work.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : We  looked  into  that 
about  two  or  three  years  ago,  not  since,  and  found  that 
certainly  there  was  no  deterioration,  but  in  many 
respects  an  improvement.  Of  course,  the  decasualisa- 
tion  of  labour  and  the  extent  to  which  registration  has 
taken  effect  and  reduced  the  number  of  people  of  all 
descriptions  coming  into  that  particular  class  of 


employment  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  number  of  people  on  the  register,  I think,  has 
tended  to  decrease. 

11999.  You  mean  the  nmnber  of  people  who  are 
seeking  work  ? — The  number  of  persons  registered 
as  dockers  seeking  employment  as  dockers.  (Mr. 
Owen)  : A docker  camiot  get  work  as  a docker  unless 
he  is  registered  as  such. 

12000.  There  is  not  the  number  of  men  going  in 
for  becoming  dockers  as  there  was  in  the  past — is  that 
your  point  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : Yes  ; I think  the 

number  of  persons  on  oiu  register  seeking  employ- 
ment has  decreased  by  about  1,000  since  the  War — 
roughly  from  4,000  to  3,000. 

12001.  Is  there  any  point  you  wish  to  bring  out 
on  jiaragraph  23  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : No. 

12002.  Or  paragraph  24  ? — No. 

12003.  Then  para^aph  25  ? — May  I venture  to 
emphasize  what  we  in  London  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with,  and  that  is  to  improve  roadways  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks.  We  have  already 
made  representations  to  His  Majesty’s  Government 
on  that  point,  and  we  think  it  a very  vital  factor  if  we 
are  to  have  an  improvement  in  transport  generally. 

12004.  The  Victoria  Dock  Road  will  be  a help  to 
you  ? — That  is  a help  ; but,  of  course,  great  as  it  is, 
it  only  touches  one  spot.  There  is  a very  congested 
area  even  in  the  same  system  of  docks,  but  I am 
referring  to  other  places  as  well ; for  instance,  the 
St.  Katherme’s  Dock  system,  and  so  on. 

12005.  Have  you  made  any  suggestions  with  regard 
to  that  ? — Yes,  we  have  suggested  the  widening  of 
certain  streets  in  the  vicinity.  We  have  put  it  all  up 
to  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

12006.  Of  course,  the  Ministry  have  to  consider  all 
sorts  of  circumstances  ? — It  is  a very  heavy  cost,  and 
that  is  why  we  suggested,  at  the  initiation  of  the 
Government’s  unemployment  scheme,  that  this  was 
a direction  in  which  money  could  be  really  usefully 
spent  and  would  have  the  effect  of  really  improving 
matters  and  would  not  be  merely  throwing  money 
away. 

12007.  Have  you  any  fiuther  point  on  paragraph 
26  ?— No. 

12008.  Then  paragraph  27  ? — You  see  from  the 
last  Census  that  over  45  iier  cent,  of  the  population 
was  centred  round  the  ports.  I think  if  you  take  a 
radius  of  15  miles  of  the  various  ports  you  will  find 
50  per  cent,  of  the  population  there. 

12009.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  on  that, 
Mr.  Kissane  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : No. 

12010.  Then  paragraph  28.  There,  again,  is  a 
scheme  which  ought  to  appeal  to  you  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : 
Yes.  The  Victoria  Dock  Road  scheme  is  referred  ' o 
there. 

12011.  Yes,  and  also  Liverpool  ? — Yes. 

12012.  But  you  want  them  to  go  much  further  ? — 
Much  further. 

12013.  Then  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  persons 
employed,  which  is  a very  important  thing.  There 
is  greater  care  being  ta,ken  now,  is  there  not ; there 
are  fewer  accidents  ? — I have  not  got  statistics,  but 
I think  it  is  so  ; and  these  Safety  First  Committees 
referred  to  in  paragraph  30  are  doing  a great  deal  of 
good  work. 

12014.  The  Chief  Insiieotor  says : “ All  the 

Inspectors  reporting  on  this  subject  comment  on  the 
general  advancement  in  the  observation  of  the 
regulations,  and  the  relatively  small  number  of 
casualties  resulting  from  breaches  of  the  code  supports 
the  view  that  the  requirements  are  on  the  whole  now 
satisfactorily  complied  with  ” ? — Yes. 

12015.  And,  of  course,  the  Safety  First  Committees 
have  been  of  considerable  utility  ? — Of  great  utility, 
I think  ; it  results  in  the  employees  taking  a keenei 
interest  in  the  things  themselves. 
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12016.  Then  paragraph  31  refers  to  the  Labour 
Conference  in  Geneva  and  the  Code  of  Regulations 
■adopted.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  on  that  ? 
— No. 

12017.  Then  on  jjaragraxih  32  you  wish  to  say  a 
word  on  the  question  of  financial  assistance  from  the 
State  to  transport  ? — I do  not  think  as  Dock 
Authorities  wo  have  much  to  say  on  that,  except  to 
endorse  the  doctrine  referred  to  here,  that  we  do.  not 
think  it  wise  that  one  form  of  enterprise — transport, 
at  any  rate — should  be  subsidised  at  the  expense  of 
others.  That  is  all. 

12018.  Even  though  you  are  de-rated  to  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  getting  increased  business  to  meet 
your  overhead  charges  ? — That  is  hardly  what  we 
mean.  You  cannot  very  well  subsidise  railways  and 
not  the  coasting  trade.  If  you  subsidise  both,  then 
you  have  the  road  contractors  ; that  is  a rather 
different  thing. 

12019.  Quite.  Is  there  any  pohit  you  wish  to  raise 
on  that,  Mr.  Kissane  ? — {Mr.  Kissane)  : No  ; except 
to  endorse  what  has  been  already  said. 

12020.  Have  you  any  point  to  raise  on  paragraph 
33  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : No. 

12021.  With  regard  to  paragraph  34,  is  there  any 
special  point  that  you  want  to  bring  out  ? — (Mr . 
Kissane)  : There  is  one  point.  I thinlt  you  suggested 
earlier  that,  unlike  utility  undertakings,  there  was  no 
competition  in  the  case  of  ports.  I tlimk  the  reverse 
of  that  is  true  ; I think  there  is  no  sort  of  monopoly 
at  all  in  the  case  of  port  business.  Every  trader  in 
almost  every  case  has  an  available  alternative  means 
of  imxiorting  and  exporting  his  goods,  and,  as  we  have 
said  in  the  Memorandum,  competition  was  never  so 
keen  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

12022.  Of  course,  that  rivalry  of  competition  is  a 
very  good  thing,  both  for  the  ports  and  for  the  users 
of  the  port  ? — Excellent.  [Mr.  Owen)  : We  are 
great  believers  in  competition. 

12023.  Ai-e  there  any  other  points  you  wish  to  brmg 
out  before  the  other  members  of  the  Comrmssion  ask 
you  questions  ? — [Mr.  Owen)  : No,  I thinlc  not.  Sir. 

12024.  [Mr.  Learmonth)  : I think  you  said,  Mr. 
Owen,  that  several  of  the  authorities  now  have  had  their 
charges  permanently  increased  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : Yes. 

12025.  Was  that  by  private  Statute  ? — Yes,  by 
private  Statute,  largely. 

12026.  Promoted  by  the  authority  ? — Yes. 

12027.  In  paragraph  11  you  refer  to  the  fact  that 
“ Parliament  declined  to  insert  a power  of  revision 
which  both  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  shipowners 
asked  should  be  inserted  in  the  Clyde  Navigation 
Bill.”  Had  the  promoters  there  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a power  of  revision  ? — ^No.  I thurli  in  that 
case  the  Minister  came  in  and  inserted  a Clause,  or 
tried  to  insert  a Clause. 

12028.  But  you  say  the  shipowners  asked  ? — Yes, 
I think  the  shipowners  did  ask. 

12029.  So  it  must  have  been  agreed  between  them; 
and,  notwithstanding  that.  Parliament  refused  to 
sanction  the  clause  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : At  the  request 
of  the  promoters.  (Mr.  Owen)  : Yes,  the  promoters 
did  not  wish  to  have  the  clause  inserted  ; the  ship- 
owners asked  for  it. 

12030.  As  against  the  promoters  ? — Yes. 

12031.  Now  with  regard  to  this  difference  between 
the  costs  at  the  Continental  and  at  the  home  ports. 
Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  a vessel  could  go 
into  a Continental  port,  have  her  cargo  discharged 
there  and  that  cargo  then  re -shipped  and  brought 
over  here  to  the  consignee,  more  cheaply  than  if  it 
had  been  discharged  originally  in  a home  port  ? — ^We 
ai'e  told  so,  but  we  have  no  definite  figures  on  that. 
But  I do  know  that  a cargo  which  used  to  come  to 
London — take,  grain,  for  instance — and  discharged 


here  for  places  on  the  East  Coast,  such  as  Ipswich,  is 
coming  from  the  Continent— it  is’being  shipped  to  the 
Continent  and  then  shipped  over  to  those  ports. 

12032.  Then  re -shipped  here  ? — ^Yes. 

12033.  Instead  of  being  .transferred  either  by  rail 
or  road  ? — It  usually  goes  by  small  coasting  vessels. 

12034.  So  that,  of  course,  must  be  detrimental  to 
the  coastwise  trade  of  this  country  ? — ^Yes,;  and 
obviously  the  more  goods  that  go  through  that 
channel  the  less  employment  there  is  in  this  country. 
If  we  could  get  goods  coming  here  for  distribution 
it  would  mean  dock  labourer,  ship-owner,  merchant, 
and  everybody  who  would  be  affected — everybody 
who  deals  with  the  goods. 

12035.  And  principally  the  coastwise  trade  would 
be  assisted  ? — Yes,  they  would  largely  benefit. 

12036.  Now  on  this  question  of  the  policing  of  the 
dock.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  whole  cost  of  the 
policing  should  be  State-borne  ? — What  we  have 
suggested  is  that  it  would  be  at  least  equitable  if  we 
were  put  in  the  same  position  as  an  ordinary  Police 
authority,  by  which  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  is  met 
out  of  the  National  Exchequer,  as  I miderstand  it. 

12037.  You  mean  a 50  per  cent,  grant  for  the 
Police  employed  by  yourselves  ? — Yes.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Liverpool  Watch  Committee — ^the  Police 
Authority.  Their  Pohce  cost  them  so  many  thousand 
pounds  a year — I forget  the  exact  figure — ^but  they 
get  a 60  per  cent,  grant. from  the  National  Exchequer. 
In  ports — take  the  Port  of  London  for  example  ; we 
employ  our  own  Police  and  it  costs  us  roughly  £200,000 
a year  ; we  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  that  ourselves. 
In  other  words,  the  trader  has  to  pay  it. 

12038.  Is  it  not  a common  thing  for  dock  authori- 
ties to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Police  to  have 
special  constables,  who  are  members  of  the  Police 
Force,  stationed  at  the  dock  for  the  pmpose  of 
looking  after  the  dock.  I know  of  several  instances 
Grangemouth,,  for  instance,  though  it  is  only  a small 
place  ; it  is  done  there  ? — ^What  they  do  is  to  employ 
men,  or  put  it -out  to  contract,  as  it  were — ask  the 
local  Police  Authority  to  police  their  docks. 

12039.  And  they  pay  only  50  per  cent,  because 
they  reimbur.se  the  local  people  ? — Yes,  they  reiund 
to  the  local  authority  the  full  cost  of  the  Police. 

12040.  Surely  not  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : Yes,  the 
50  per  cent,  grant  is  not  allowed  for  Police  engaged 
in  other  than  purely  public  police  work. 

12041.  I am  afraid  I caimot  agree  with  you.  there  ? 
— (Mr.  Kissane)  : That  is  the  general , rule.  The 
50  per  cent,  otherwise  is  not  allowed. 

12042.  Of  course  even  in  this  matter  the  de-rating 
makes  some  difference,  does  it  not  ? Your  comjilaint 
formerly  was  that  you  paid  ordinary  rates,  but  did 
not  get  the  advantage  of  the  Police.  Now  you  do  not 
pay  rates  at  all,  practically  speaking  ? (Mr.  Owen)  ; 
But  we  still  pay  for  the  Police. 

12043.  Yes.  Will  you  now  look  at  paragraph  16. 
Would  you  explain  how  the  re-exports  caused  a 
considerable  loss  there.  I confess  I do  not  quite 
follow  that  paragraph  ? — Let  us  take  September,  1929, 
as  a typical  month.  We  had  £98,000,000  imports 
and  £55,000,000  ordinary  exports  ; in  addition  to 
those  exports  there  were  £6,700,000  odd  worth  of 
articles  which  were  re-exported — that  is,  exported 
immediately  ; transhipped.  In  September,  1928,  it 
was  £6,800,000,  and  in  September,  1927,  it  was 
£8,000,000.  I could  give  you  the  figures  for  other 
years,  if  you  like. 

12044.  No  ; I was  asldng  just  generally.  How 
does  the  loss  occur  ? — I myself  woiild  suggest  that 
this  trade  is  going  direct  to  the  Continent. 

12045.  (Chairman)  : It  is  a loss  to  the  country  ? 
Yes. 

12046.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : A continuing  loss  ?— Yes. 
I have  the  figures  over  a series  of  years,  and  I find  it  is 
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so.  To  be  quite  fair,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  disclose  only  values  ; we  have  no 
tonnages,  and  values  have  been  fluctuating  ; and  you 
must  bear  that  in  mind  in  coming  to  any  conclusions. 
Values  have  gone  down  compared  with  ten  years  ago, 
or  with  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

12047.  Now,  in  paragraph  24  you  say,  “ As  a result 
probably  of  the  experience  gained  during  the  War,  the 
railway  companies  have  undoubtedly  made  great 
efforts  to  provide  improved  railway  facilities  for 
import  and  export  traffic.”  In  your  view,  has  that 
improvement  in  part  been  induced  by  the  competition 
of  the  new  form  of  road  transport,  or  is  it  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  War  ? — It  is  a very  difficult  question. 
I myself  should  think  that  the  increased  road  transport 
must  have  made  some  difference. 

12048.  I should  have  thought  so,  too  ? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

12049.  Then  paragraph  32.  Would  you  mind 
elaborating  what  is  the  form  of  subsidy  you  have  in 
yoiu  minds  there  ? — If  you  are  going  to  make  your 
ports  more  efficient  and  cheaper — that  is  to  say,  if 
we  are  to  approach  anything  like  Continental  figures, 
you  must  reheve  them  of  some  of  their  bm’dens.  I 
do  not  believe  in  anything  like  nationalisation  because 
I think  they  are  rim  by  a section  of  the  public  for  the 
public  good  now  ; but  I suggest  that  they  should  be 
reUeved  from  Police  charges,  or  given  half  the  cost  of 
these  Police,  and  they  should  be  freed  entirely  from 
rates.  You  could  do  that  largely. 

12050.  But  you  say  in  paragraph  32  : “ It  is 

impossible  for  any  of  the  available  means  of  transport 
conducted  by  private  enterprise  ” — I assume  you 
include  your  docks  in  that,  where  there  is  a Trust — 
“ to  maintain  its  efficiency  in  competition  with  other 
means  of  transport  supported  or  assisted  by  public 
funds  ” ? — Yes. 

12051.  What  have  you  in  mind  when  you  say  that 
other  means  of  transport  are  supported  or  assisted  by 
public  funds  ? — As  I have  said,  we  thinli  it  would 
disturb  the  whole  economic  condition  of  transport  if 
you  are  to  subsidize  railways  and  not  the  coasting 
trade,  and  that  brings  you  into  trouble  with  the  road 
transport  trade — that  is  a question  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with — but  so  far  as  the  ports  are  concerned  you 
could  not  subsidize,  or  you  could  not  assist  one  port 
without  assisting  another  ; it  must  be  on  a fair, 
equitable  basis. 

12052.  You  want  to  provide  against  somethmg 
which  may  happen  ? — Yes. 

12053.  {Mr.  Leach)  : In  paragraph  10  you  discuss 
the  question  of  Departmental  control,  and  I gather 
that  you  fibnd  it  a httle  irksome  from  time  to  time. 
What  is  the  exact  form  of  control  that  you  seek  to 
lessen  ? A reference  was  made  by  you  to  the  trader’s 
right  of  appeal.  Do  you  think  he  ought  not  to  have 
that  right  ? — The  majority  of  our  members  think  that 
Parhament  should  impose  a maximum  charge  for  the 
various  operations — dues  on  ships,  and  dues  on  goods 
— and  leave  the  authorities  a perfectly  free  hand  to 
impose  charges  within  that  limitation. 

12054.  This  paragraph  is  very  strongly  worded. 
You  begin  by  saying  that  you  cannot  “ emphasize  too 
strongly,”  etc.  In  what  form  has  the  control  proved 
irksome  to  you  ? — I do  not  think  it  has.  This  is  a 
Memorandum  produced  by  the  Association  as  a whole, 
and  personally,  as  I have  said,  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned  we  have  this  control  and  we  do  not  find  it 
irksome  at  all. 

12055.  So  that  you  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
this  thing  although  you  say  you  cannot  complain  of 
it  ? — I think  you  are  probably  right.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : 
Of  course  it  has  not  been  exercised.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained already  that  the  power  has  not  been  exercised 
to  any  great  extent.  If  it  were  exercised  it  would  be 
exceedingly  irksome  and  would  certainly  interfere 
with  the  financial  stability  of  the  undertakings. 


12056.  (Chairman) : It  is  a very  good  deterrent  being 
there  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : The  existence  of  the  power  ? 

12057.  Yes. — But  the  existence  of  the  power  inter- 
feres with  the  financial  stability  of  the  undertakings 
and  their  credit. 

12058.  Has  it  interfered  with  it  up  to  now  ? — It 
has  not  existed  until  recently  ; it  has  not  existed 
mitil  after  the  War. 

12059.  (Mr.  Leach)-.  You  are  speaking  of  something 
which  has  never  been  exercised,  which  has  never 
happened,  but  which  if  it  did  happen  would  have 
certain  consequences  ? — Yes. 

12060.  I come  now  to  paragraph  22  where  you  say, 
“ It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  difference  in  the 
rates  of  wages,  worldng  hours,  and  standard  of  living 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  to  a large  extent  for 
the  differences  in  handling  charges.”  I gathered  from 
subsequent  observations  of  yours  that  you  were  not 
urguig  that  as  an  argument  in  the  case  of  Amsterdam, 
Genoa,  Hamburg,  and  Rotterdam.  The  other  three 
you  mentioned,  I think  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : I think  some 
remark  was  passed  that  at  those  ports  the  rate  of  wages 
was  higher  than  the  general  run  of  Continental  ports. 
But  even  at  that,  of  course,  the  cost  of  labour  is 
cheaper  in  those  ports  than  in  London. 

12061.  The  difference  seems  to  be  between  lls.  6d., 
say,  and  9s.  Od.  to  10s.  Od.  ? — Yes,  expressed  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  ship. 

12062.  So  that  it  would  be  hardly  correct  to  say, 
would  it,  that  in  those  cases  these  wage  differences 
account  for  the  difference  of  charges  to  a large  extent  ? 
— We  rather  emphasize  there  the  large  extent  of  the 
differences  in  handling  charges  ; the  point  being  that 
when  the  dues  on  a ship  include  the  charge  for  bringing 
her  into  dock  and  the  accommodation  provided,  that 
is  made  up  of  a very  small  percentage  of  labour,  but 
when  you  are  discharging  a ship  or  dealing  with  goods 
across  a quay  and  into  a shed  and  out  of  the  shed,  the 
bulk  of  the  operation  is  labour,  and  the  more  labour 
there  is  in  the  charge  the  more  the  difference  will  be. 

12063.  What  has  been  the  effect  at  these  ports  of 
the  British  code  of  dock  regulations  as  formulated  at 
Geneva,  if  any  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : They  have  not  been 
adopted  yet.  (Mr.  Owen)  : I do  not  think  any  foreign 
Government  has  adopted  it  yet.  (Mr.  Kissane)  -. 
The  Convention  was  passed  only  last  May. 

12064.  But  the  regulations  are  binding  on  all  the 
nations  to  which  the  ports  mentioned  in  Appendix  C 
belong,  those  nations  being  all  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : Yes. 

12065.  Have  no  steps  whatever  been  taken  to  adopt 
them  ? — The  Convention  was  passed  only  last  May  at 
the  International  Labour  Conference.  It  has  then  to 
be  ratified  by  the  various  Govermnents. 

12066.  And  it  has  not  been  actually  ratified  ? — No, 
there  has  not  been  time. 

12067.  Marseilles  seems  a very  low  wage  rate,  but 
you  did  not  quote  it  amongst  your  low  wages  ? 
(Mr.  Owen)  : No.  I have  not  studied  the  Marseilles 
position  ; I have  no  particulars  with  regard  to  it. 

12068.  Are  these  wage  rates  and  conditions  with 
regard  to  hours,  and  so  on,  mentioned  in  Appendix  C a 
Joint  Industrial  Council  Award  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
(Mr.  Kissane)  : They  result  from  what  is  called  the 
Shaw  Award.  It  has  been  varied  by  agreement  from 
time  to  time.  (Mr.  Owen)  ; There  is  a National 
Council  of  Port  Labour  Employers  which  settles  all 
these  questions  of  rises  and  falls  in  wages,  following 
the  Shaw  Award  which  settled  it  at  one  point. 

12069.  (Lord  Northampton)  : In  the  last  part  of 
paragraph  14,  I see  it  is  stated  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  tonnage  in  foreign  trade  between  1913 
and  1927 — and  that  there  has  been  a decrease  of 
tonnage  in  the  coasting  trade.  Can  you  explain  that 
to  me  ? Is  it  due  to  some  competition  with  railway  or 
road  transport  ? — (Mr.  Owen)  : I cannot  speak 
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authoritatively  on  that  point,  but  I believe  it  must  be 
due  largely  to  the  railway  competition.  There  is  a big 
decrease  in  the  coastwise  trade.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : 
I think  you  will  have  evidence  on  that  point  direct 
from  the  shipowners. 

12070.  Then  I imderstand  that  your  Association 
does  not  represent  any  railway-owned  ports  at  all  ? — 
(Mr.  Owen)  : No. 

12071.  Is  there  any  competition  between  you  and 
the  railway-owned  ports — ^that  is  to  say,  perhaps  the 
railways  have  certain  powers  wdth  regard  to  running 
goods  on  through  rates  on  their  railways  through  their 
ports  and  they  may  not  give  the  same  rates  to  other 
ports  ? Have  you  suffered  in  any  way -with  the  railway- 
owned  ports  ? — ^We  have  a very  keen  competition 
between  ourselves,  as  Trust  Dock  Authorities,  and  the 
railway  ports.  The  whole  question  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  negotiations,  and  many  fights  over  legislation 
— take,  for  instance,  the  Railways  Act — because, 
broadly  speaking,  we  maintain  that  the  railway- 
owned  ports  are  able  to  charge  lower  rates  because 
they  are  lost  in  the  railway  undertaking.  Our  ports 
are  self-contained  ports,  and  we  must  charge  them  with 
our  services  within  our  owm  operations  ; we  have  no 
railway  wherein  we  may  sink  charges  in  through  rates 
in  regard  to  which  you  do  not  know  how  much  is  the 
railway  and  how  much  is  the  dock. 

12072.  You  have  suffered  in  that  way,  have  you  ? — 
Yes.  It  is  a subject  of  continual  trouble  with  us.  We 
have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  railway  companies 
whereby  they  publish  their  accounts,  I think  under 
the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  in  a certain 
form  to  show  the  result. 

12073.  But  has  the  Minister  of  Transport  any  power 
to  deal  with  unfair  competition  ? — I think  his  only 
power  is  to  compel  them  to  subscribe  to  a particular 
form  of  accounts. 

12074.  And  to  see  that  they  do  not  give  preferential 
treatment  at  their  owm  ports  at  the  expense  of  the 
non-railway  owned  ports  ? — I do  not  think  he  has  any 
control  over  the  rates  at  all. 

12075.  Then  there  is  not  much  that  he  can  do  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  there  is  much  that  he  can  do. 
(Mr.  Kissane)  : There  has  been  always  a provision  in 
the  Traffic  Acts  against  undue  preference  ; that  is  to 
say,  the  railways  are  not  entitled  to  prefer  imduly 
their  owm  ports  against  the  rival  ports.  But,  of  course, 
that  is  subject  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  midue 
preference. 

12076.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  ; I want  to  ask  you  about 
paragraph  10,  Mr.  Owen.  What  is  the  ordinary 
remedy  for  a trader  who  complains  of  excessive 
charges  ? Can  he  go  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Conunission  ? — (Mr.  Owen) : He  cannot  go  to  the 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission  in  connection  wdth  any 
port  charges. 

12077.  So  that  except  in  the  case  of  London,  unless 
the  trader  appeals  to  the  Minister  he  would  have  no 
remedy  whatever  ? — That  is  so,  he  would  have  no 
remedy. 

12078.  And  in  fact  in  every  port  except  London  he 
has  no  remedy  ? — That  is  so.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : He  has 
the  remedy  of  competition,  of  course. 

12079.  But  he  has  no  appeal  to  a Tribunal  ? — ^He 
could  take  his  goods  elsewhere  where  he  wdll  get  better 
terms. 

12080.  But  he  has  no  appeal  to  a Tribunal  ? — 
(Mr.  Owen)  : No.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : I suggest  the 
other  way  is  more  effective. 

12081.  Provided  the  charge  is  within  the  maximum  ? 
— (Mr.  Owen)  : That  is  so. 

12082.  In  that  way  the  port  authority  is  different 
from  the  railway  company  ? — Yes. 

12083.  The  trader  has  an  appeal  there  ? — That  is  so. 
Of  course  there,  again — I do  not  want  to  argue  the 
thing — it  has  worked  satisfactorily. 


12084.  I was  only  asking  for  information. — 
Quite  so. 

12085.  Because  you  have  already  told  us  that  in  the 
case  of  London,  where  there  is  an  appeal,  it  is  practi- 
cally a dead  letter  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  there. 

12086.  You  have  had  only  four  oases,  and  in  no 
instance  was  it  necessary  for  the  Minister  to  hold  an 
Inquiry  ? — That  is  so. 

12087.  (Chairman)  : On  that  point.  Could  you 
reasonably  say  that  it  has  had  any  effect  on  raising 
capital  ? I rmderstood  from  Mr.  Kissane  that  such  a 
clause  woiild  have  a detrimental  effect  on  raising 
capital  from  the  pubhc  ? — It  has  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  raising  capital. 

12088.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : To  go  back  to  your 
paragraph  13  in  regard  to  which  you  were  good 
enough  to  give  us  those  illustrations  of  charges. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  put  on  paper  a dis- 
integration of  your  5s.  1 Id.  illustration  for  London  and, 
say,  the  2s.  7d.  at  Hamburg,  and  the  charge  at 
Rotterdam  ? — Yes. 

12089.  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  have  that. 
Now,  I imderstood,  when  you  gave  the  illustration  of 
9s.  8d.  for  London,  that  roughly  33.J  per  cent,  of  that 
was  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  ? — ^No,  I do 
not  think  so. 

12090.  I thought  you  said  about  33^  per  cent,  of 
that  was  attributable  to  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges.  Perhaps  I misunderstood  you  ? — I was 
merely  giving  that  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  the 
physical  conditions  which  necessitate  extra  capital 
works  result  in  our  having  to  raise  a certam  amount 
of  extra  revenue — that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  whole 
revenue  which  we  receive  one-third  of  it  goes  in  the 
payment  of  interest  charges  on  capital.  I only  gave 
that  as  an  illustration,  not  in  connection  with  the 
9s.  8d.  but  to  show  how  far  this  extensive  capital  is 
necessary  and  how  big  it  is. 

12091.  You  were  dealing  with  your  revenue  as  a 
whole  ? — Yes,  as  a whole. 

12092.  Could  you,  without  very  much  trouble,  in 
your  disintegration  say  how  much  of  your  5s.  lid. 
is  required  to  meet  these  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  ? — Yes,  I could  make  some  sort  of  an  estimate. 
Of  course  you  will  appreciate  that  the  whole  of  that 
5s.  lid.  does  not  represent  the  charges  made  neces- 
sarily by  the  dock  authority.  They  are  more  than 
the  port  charges.  This  ship  probably  was  discharged 
by  the  shipowner  or  his  stevedore,  and  it  would  not 
be  a port  authority  charge.  But  I can  analyse  it  and 
show  you  how  much  of  that  was  a port  authority 
charge. 

12093.  If  you  would  do  that  it  would  focus  the  thing 
in  our  minds  very  usefully,  I think. — With  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman,  if  I may  say  so,  if  it 
would  assist  you,  I could  give  you  a short  Memo- 
randmn  on  this  question  of  the  competition  in  the 
Continental  ports,  because  I have  given  you  only  a 
broad  outline  of  the  principal  facts,  and  there  are 
many  others  well  worthy  of  your  consideration  ; it  is 
a very  important  problem. 

12094.  (Chairman)  : If  you  could  elaborate  that  it 
would  be  of  assistance. — If  you  please.  Sir. 

(Mr.  Learmonth)  •.  And  if  special  attention  were 
paid  to  the  coastwise  traffic. 

12095.  (Chairman)  : Yes  ; we  should  lilm  to  have 
an  observation  or  two  from  you  on  the  coastwise 
traffic. — (Mr.  Owen)  : With  pleasure.  Sir.  I will 
give  you  a considered  Memorandum  on  that  aspect 
of  it. 

12096.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  •.  Particularly  wdth  regard 
to  the  illustration  Mr.  Learmonth  put  to  you,  that 
there  was  a direct  saving  to  the  trader  by  having  his 
cargo  discharged  at  Rotterdam,  then  re-shipped  and 
brought  to  Ipswich  and  then  dealt  wil  h in  this 
cormtry  ? — Yes,  I will  do  that. 
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' 12097.  Now,  you  said  that  a good  proportion  of 
your  capital  expenditure  was  caused  by  the  tidal 
conditions.  Those  conditions  vary  with  the  different 
ports,  do  they  not  ? — ^Yes,  they  do. , 

12098.  Is  Southampton  very  much  more  favourably 
placed  than  London  in  that  respect  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

12099.  Then  it  is  possible  that  a trader  could  deal 
with  Southampton  better  than  he  could  with  London  ? 
— Their  capital  cost  to  provide  the  dock  accommoda- 
tion or  the  discharging  facilities  (whatever  you  like  to 
call  it) — a pier  or  a dock — ^would  be  less,  I think,  than 
in  the  case  of  Liverpool  or  London. 

12100.  Possibly  the  railway  freightage  when  the 
goods  are  landed  at  Southampton  would  more  than 
ooimterbalance  the  saving.  Is  that  so  ? — I do  not 
know. 

12101.  I agree  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  on 
that. — Yes,  it  is. 

12102.  To  come  now  to  yom'  paragraph  33.  There 
you  touch  somewhat  broadly  on  the  question  of  co- 
ordination ? — Yes. 

12103.  You  point  out  that  that  was  achieved  diuing 
the  War  by  the  Government  taking  control  of  aU 
forms  of  transport  ? — Yes. 

12104.  Have  you  considered  the  question  as  a peace 
problem  apart  from  the  emergency  of  War  ? How  can 
co-ordination  be  promoted  now  otherwise  than  by 
Government  control  ? — That  is  a very  difficult 
question.  Do  you  mean  co-ordination  between  the 
ports,  or. between  the  interests  serving  the  ports,  or 
one  port  ? 

12106.  I want  to  deal  with  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  traffic  really.  You  Imow  our  Terms  of  Reference  ; 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  railways,  and  with  coastwise 
traffic,  and  with  road  transport  ? — Yes. 

12106.  You  have  evidently  considered  the  question 
at  some  time  or  other.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  result 
of  your  deliberations  has  been  as  to  the  best  means  by 
which  this  could  be  achieved  ? — No.  It  is  a very 
difficult  question.  I know  of  no  other  means  except 
a sort  of  permanent  Conference  between  the  railway 
interests  and  the  road  interests  and  the  port  interests 
to  deal  with  the  traffic  problem  to  and  from  the  ports. 
But  that  reaUy  exists  in  practice  now.  We  are  in 
touch  daily  with  all  the  various  interests  dealing 
with  the  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  our  ports.  I do 
not  know  that  I quite  grasp  your  question. 

12107.  You  could  not  say  that  the  existing  Con- 
ference arrangement  is  successful  in  promoting  the 
co-ordination  of  traffic  ? — I thhrk  there  is  not  much 
disorganization  of  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  ports — 
I mean  the  confines  of  the  ports.  I do  not  thiii  there 
is  much  disorganization  or  want  of  co-ordination ; 
everything  is  regulated  by  the  port  authority.  Bach 
port  authority  is  a co-ordinating  body  in  that  respect. 
The  physical  difficulties, the  want  of  proper  road  access, 
you  can  get  over.  But  so  far  as  railway  traffic  is 
concerned — take  the  Port  of  London,  for  instance,  we 
have  a good  deal  of  railway  traffic  ; there  are  lines 
which  the  Authority  has  laid  inside.  So  far  as  the 
road  traffic  is  concerned,  and  as  far  as  the  coastwise 
traffic  is  concerned,  the  port  authority  is  a co- 
ordinating authority  to  control  that. 

12108.  Might  I bring  you  back  to  your  paragraph 
33  where  you  say  very  distinctly  that  the  only  way 
the  Government  could  compel  co-ordination  dm’ing 
the  War  was  by  taking  over  control.  I want  to  ask 
you  whether  you  see  any  other  way  by  which  proper 
co-ordination  of  all  these  forms  of  service  can  be 
achieved  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : That  paragraph  was 

intended  to  show  that  if  the  Government  took  control 
of  one  form  of  transport  they  would  be  compelled  to 
take  control  of  every  other  form  of  transport.  We 
did  not  mean  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
co-ordination. 


12109.  (Chairman)::  I should  like  to  ask  a question 
on  that,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  oo-orchnation. 
-Assuming  that  the  ports  were  -under  one  control 
throughout  the  country,'  would  there'  be  an  economy, 
either  in  the  movement  of  traffic  and  the  cost  of  run- 
ning, by  their  being  mrder  one  authority? — (Mr.  Owen) ; 
I can  only  give  a personal  opinion  on  that — I do  not 
thinlc  there  would  be  any  economy. 

12110.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I should  like  to  go  back 
to  the  real  meanmg  of  paragraph  33. — {Mr.  Owen)  : 
If  I may  say  so,  what  Mr.  Kissane  said  was  following 
on  paragraph  32,  was  it  not — that  if  you  subsidize  one 
form  of  traffic  you  must  subsidize  another  form.  The 
■Government  took  control  of  the  railways,  then  they 
had  to  take  control  of  the  canals,  and  then  they  had 
to  take  practically  control  of  the  coastwise  traffic,  and 
so  on.  I do  not  thinli  it  was  put  forward  as  any 
argument  on  our  part  ... 

12111.  But  you  say,  “With  a view  to  reheving 
congestion  on  the  railways  and  to  enable  these  forms 
of  transport  to  subsist  in  the  face  of  subsidized  railway 
rates.”  We  have  the  same  problem.  We  have 
congestion  on  the  railways  and  on  the  roads.  I want 
to  know  whether,  in  your  view,  there  is  any  other 
way,  short  of  the  Government  control  which  existed 
during  the  War,  by  which  that  congestion  could  be 
relieved  ? — I would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  general  transport  problem  of  the  country,  but  so 
far  as  the  ports  are  concerned  I thinli  there  is  no  lack 
of  co-ordination.  On  your  problem,  on  the  wider 
question  of  transport  throughout  the  cormtry — roads 
and  railways  — I would  not  like  to  express  an 
ophiion. 

12112.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I shoi-fid  like  to  ask 
you  a question  supplementary  to  the  one  I put  to  you 
with  regard  to  the  coasting  trade  through  the  ports 
belonging  to  your  Association  having  decreased  be- 
tween 1913  and  1927.  Can  you  give  me  any  figmes 
to  show  whether  the  coasting  trade  has  decreased  in 
the  same  proportion  through  the  railway- o-wned 
ports  ? — I do  not  think  we  have  any  figures  available 
on  that.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : These  figures  relate  to  the 
whole  of  the  docks  of  the  country,  including  railway- 
owned  docks.  We  cannot  separate  them.  (Mr. 
Owen)  : The  figures  are  for  the  whole  of  the  ports  of 
the  country  including  the  railway-owned  ports,  and 
we  cannot  separate  them.  (Mr.  Kissane)  : Of  course 
they  could  be  separated  approxhnately. 

12113.  It  would  be  interesting  to  Isnow  whether 
one  class  of  port  has  suffered  at  the  expense  of  another 
class  of  port  ? — (Mr.  Kissane)  : The  difficulty  is  that 
you  get  in  one  place  both  railway-owned  docks  and 
privately-owned  docks.  Take  the  case  of  the  River 
Tyne  ; there  you  have  docks  owned  by  the  railway 
companies  and  docks  owned  by  the  Tyne  Harbour 
Authorities.  The  statistics  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  relate  to  the  port  as  a whole,  and  you  camrot 
distinguish  the  railway-o'wned  iiortion  from  the  other 
portion. 

12114.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : I want  to  draw  your 
attention  to  paragraphs  23  to  28  in  yoru  Memo- 
randum. You  indicate  that  one  of  the  main  causes, 
if  not  the  main  cause,  of  delay  and  congestion  m the 
docks  is  the  fact  that  the  road  access  is  insufficient  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  emphasized  that. 

12116.  Apart  from  the  two  instances  you  have 
quoted  here,  have  you  any  particulars  of  the  improve- 
ments which  you  think  are  necessary  ? — Yes,  I 
have  aheady  written  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port setting  out  in  broad  outline  what  we  think 
should  be  done.  Of  course,  that  was  for  the  Port 
of  London. 

12116.  I meant  throughout  the  country  ? No, 
not  throughout  the  coimtry.  I myself  do  not  tliiiffi 
that  the  question  of  congestion  is  so  very  acute  in 
other  ports.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not  in 
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regard  to  Manchester,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
in  Liverpool.  {Mr.  Kissane)  : In  Liverpool  the  public 
have  spent  £10,000,000  in  the  la.st  ten  years  in  giving 
arterial  road  acoe.ss,  mainly  by  way  of  improving  the 
streets  and  giving  direct  communication  with  the 
docks. 


12117.  (Chairman)  : London,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
is  far  behind  any  other  city  in  the  comitry  with 
regard  to  communication  with  the  docks,  is  it  not  ? — 
(Mr.  Owen)  : Yes,  undoubtedly. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  much  obhged  to  you,  Mr. 
Owen  and  Mr.  Kissane,  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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PORT 

OP  LONDON  AUTHORITY. 

COMPAEISON  OF  RatES 

OF  Wages  and  Conditions  Pbe-Wab  and 

1929. 

Pre-War  (1914) 

1929 

per  hour. 

per  hour. 

Day  rate  of  wages  per  hour 

'Id. 

Is.  U. 

Period  during  which  day  rate  of  wages  operated  (i.e.,  before  7 a.m.  till  12  noon. 

8 a.m.  till  12  noon. 

overtime  and  meal  times  incurred). 

1 p.m.  tin  6 p.m. 

1 p.m.  till  5 p.m. 

Rate  of  overtime  (week-days) 

9d. 

2s. 

Rate  of  overtime  (Sundays) 

Double  day  and  Overtime  rate  (see  above)  as 

the  case  may  be. 

Meal  times 

Tea — J hour  at 

Tea — 1 hour  at 

overtime  rate.  ■ 

overtime  rate. 

Supper — 1 hour  at 

Supper — 2 hours  at 

overtime  rate. 

overtime  rate. 
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PORT  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Pre-War  (1914)  1929 

per  hour.  per  hour. 

1.  Day  rate  of  wages  per  hour — Shipmen  6|q!.  gd. 

Porters  6d.  Is.  6d. 

Pre-war  and  1929  hourly  rates  (which  are  shown  as  for  Monday  to  Friday  work)  afford  only  a basis  for 
comparison,  inasmuch  as  the  half-day  was  the  minimum  engagement  pre-war  and  is  also  the  minimum 
at  present. 

The  pre-war  figure  is  based  on  a nine-hour  day  and  the  1929  figure  upon  an  eight-hour  day. 

2.  Period  during  which  day  rate  of  wages  operated  (i.e.  before  overtime  and  meal  times  incurred) — 

7 a.m.  to  12  noon  ; 1 p.m.  to  6 p.m.  8 a.m.  to  12  noon  ; 1 p.m.  to  5 p.m. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  time  shown,  e.g.  occasions  when  men  work  through  the  dimier  hour  (see  notes 
under  6). 

3.  Rate  of  overtime  (week-days).  Shipmen  and  Porters — 

The  half -night  from  5 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  is  the  usual  overtime  period.  The  pay  jire-war  was  4s.,  i.e.  Is.  per  hour. 
The  1929  pay  is  9s.,  i.e.  2s.  3d.  per  hour. 

4.  Rate  of  overtime  (Sundays) — Double  Day  and  Overtime  Rate  (see  above)  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  rates  ajiply  to  a shorter  worldng  day,  and,  therefore,  exceed  double  time  for 
the  actual  hours  worked. 

Pre-war  Sunday  was  an  eight-hour  day  and  at  present  is  a six-hour  day. 

5.  Meal  times — 


Dinner  hour — 12  noon  to  1 p.m.  (Monday  to  Friday) — 

Working  on  without  being  allowed  dinner  hour 

W orking  during  the  dinner  hour  with  an  hour  subsequently 
allowed  for  dinner. 

Tea  hour — 6 p.m.  to  6 p.m.  (Monday  to  Friday) — 

Pay  for  men  working  the  tea  hour 


Pre-War. 

The  “ day  ” ended 
at  3 p.m. 

The  “ day  ” ended 
at  4 p.m. 

Pre-War. 

Is.  4d. 


1929. 

The  “ day  ” ends 
at  2 p.m. 

The  “ day  ” ends 
at  4 p.m. 

1929. 

3s. 


Supper  hour — There 


are  no  arrangements  at  present  under  which  a supper  hour  is  taken. 


Payment  of  wages  through  Clearing  House  cost  12s.  Q\d.  per  £100  paid  in  wages. 
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TABLE  Showing  the  Timework  Wages  and  Hours  oe  Work  oe  Dock  Labourer.s 

AT  U.K.  AND  CONTINBNTAIi  PORTS. 


Port. 

Wages  per  day. 

Hours  of  work. 

Enghsh 

Equivalent 

Exchange. 

Hourly 
Rate  : 
English 
Equivalent 
Exchange. 

Notes. 

Oreat  Britain — • 

s.  d.  . 

s.  d. 

Larger  ports  . . . 

12s.  Od. 

8 hours  ... 

12  0 

1 6 

44  hour  week. 

Smaller  ports. . . 

11s.  Od. 

8 horn’s  ... 

11  0 

1 44 

44  horn’  week. 

Amsterdam 

Elorins  5-6 

8|-  hour  day  be- 
tween 8 a.m. 
and  6 p.m. 

9 3 

1 1 

48  hour  week. 

Antwerp 

Francs  62 

8 hour  day 

7 1 

0 104 

Wage  rate  hicreased  from 
1st  July,  1929. 

Bergen  ... 

Kroner  9-77  ... 

8^  hour  day — 
8-12  a.m.,  1.30 
—6  p.m.  ; Sat. 
8—2  p.m.,  with 
4 hour  break- 
fast. 

10  9 

1 3 

48  hour  week. 

Bordeaux 

Francs  35 

8 hour  day 

5 8 

0 84 

— 

Cagliari  ... 

Lire  30 

8 hour  day 

6 54 

0 9i 

— 

Cherbourg 

Francs  22 

8 hour  day 

3 7 

0 54 

No  piecework. 

Dunkirk 

Francs  42 

8 hour  day — 
8-12  a.m.— 2-6 

p.m. 

4 10 

0 74 

Genoa 

Lire  45 

8 hour  day 

9 9 

1 24 

Mainly  piecework. 

Hamburg 

R.M.  9-20  ... 

8 hour  day 

9 0 

1 14 

— 

Havre 

Francs  37 • 50  . . . 

8 hour  day 

6 1 

0 9 

— 

Konigsberg 

R.M.  9-66  ... 

R.M.  7-44  ... 

10  hour  day — 
6 a.m. — 6 p.m., 
2 hours  meal. 

8 hour  day 

9 54 
7 3 

0 114 
0 11 

Normally  10  hour  day  but 
extra  for  9th  and  10th 
hours. 

Lubeok  ... 

R.M.  8-70  ... 

8 hour  day 

8 5 

1 04 

— 

Marseilles 

Francs  38 

8 hour  day 

6 2 

0 94 

— 

Oslo 

Kroner  10 

84  hour  day — 
7-9,  9.30- 

12.30;  1.30-5 

p.m.  ; Sat. — 
7-9;  9.30-1. 

11  0 

1 34 

48  hour  week. 

Rotterdam 

Florins  6-6 

84  hour  day 

9 3 

1 1 

48  hour  week. 

Stockholm 

Kroner  10-4  ... 

8 hour  day 

11  54 

1 54 

Mainly  piecework.  Average 
piecework  earnings 
1927  — ICr.  2-15  per  hour. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  13th  November,  1929. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIPFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

Sib  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Babt. 

Sib  ROBERT  DONALD,  G.B.E. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 


Mb.  william  LEACH,  M.P. 

Mb.  F.  W.  gallon. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

[Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

[Assistant  Secretary). 


Mb.  Ernest  Jueian  Foley,  C.B.,  called  and  examined. 


12118.  [Chairman)  : Mr.  Foley,  I think  you  are  the 
Principal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? — Yes. 

12119.  And  you  have  come  to  speak  about  this 
Memorandum  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  44. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE 

Board  oe  Trade. 


Powers  and  Functions  oe  the  Board  oe  Trade 
WITH  REGARD  TO  TRANSPORT  BY  SeA. 

1.  The  Board  of  Trade  are  the  Department  respon- 
sible for  dealing  with  questions  affecting  (i)  merchant 
sliipping  and  navigation  generally,  (ii)  Crown  foreshore 
rights  and  tidal  lands,  (iii)  the  transport  of  cargo  and 
personnel  on  behalf  of  H.M.  Government  and  the 
maintenance  of  food  supplies  in  oases  of  emergency. 

These  functions  of  the  Board  may  be  described 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Merchant  Shipping  and  Seamen. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  regulate 
shipping  are  oontamed  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1894,  and  subsequent  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1906  ; the  principal  aim  of  this  legislation  is  to 
ensure,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  safety  of  shipping  and 
safety  of  life  at  sea.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  also 
charged  with  the  general  superintendence  of  all 
matters  relating  to  merchant  sliipping  and  seamen, 
under  Section  713  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894. 
The  control  exercised  is  greater  in  the  case  of  passenger 
steamers  than  in  respect  of  cargo  ships  and  other 
vessels,  as  will  appear  from  the  brief  statement  wliich 
follows  of  the  law  affecting  passenger  steamers,  and 
other  ships,  respectively. 

3.  Passenger  steamers. — Every  passenger  steamer 
carrying  over  twelve  passengers  must  be  surveyed  at 
least  once  a year,  the  survey  covering  hull,  machinery, 
equipment  and  life-saving  appliances  ; certain  passen- 
ger steamers,  i.e.,  those  carrying  more  than  60 
third-class  passengers  on  a voyage  from  the  British 
Islands  to  any  port  out  of  Europe,  are  classed  as 
emigrant  ships  and  come  under  survey  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  voyage  ; the  emigration  survey  covers 
passenger  accommodation,  hospital,  food,  etc. 

4.  Cargo  ships  are  not  required  to  be  surveyed 
periodically  by  Board  of  Trade  Surveyors  ; the  most 
important  requirement  for  ensuring  the  seaworthiness 
of  cargo  ships  is  the  requirement  that  such  a vessel 
(small  coasting  vessels  excepted)  shall  be  marked  with 
a loadlme,  as  a method  of  preventing  overloading. 


and  ensuring  comphance  with  a niinimum  standard  of 
seaworthiness.  Loadlines  may  be  assigned  either  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  by  approved  Classification 
Societies  who  are  authorised  to  assign  loadhnes  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; regulations  are  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  governing  the  assignment  of 
loadline  and  the  conditions  to  be  comphed  with  before 
a loadJine  is  assigned,  and  when  loading  cargo. 
Various  other  requirements  apply  to  cargo  ships,  in 
the  interest  of  safety,  such  as  requirements  that  they 
shall  be  provided  with  hfeboats  and  other  lifesaving 
apphances  ; in  certain  cases  with  a wireless  telegraphy 
instaUatipn  and  operator ; with  fire  extinguishing 
apphances,  and  other  necessary  equipment.  Tlie 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  also  contain  provisions  for 
ensuring  the  safety  of  cargo  ships  carrying  [a)  grain, 
(6)  timber,  and  (c)  explosives  and  other  dangerous 
goods,  and  regulations  on  these  matters  are  made, 
and  enforced,  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

There  are  certain  other  requirements  with  the  object 
of  ensuring  seaworthiness  m every  respect,  among 
others,  requirements  as  to  vessels  being  provided  with 
competent  officers,  and  having  such  a crew  that  the 
vessel  is  not  undermanned.  Other  requirements  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  have  as  their  object  the 
protection  of  seamen  in  the  matter  of  wages,  engage- 
ment and  discharge,  and  care  during  sickness  or  when 
injured. 

5.  Carriage  of  Goods. — Apart  from  the  requirements 
as  regards  the  carriage  of  the  cargoes  indicated  above 
(grain,  timber,  etc.),  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894, 
contains  certain  provisions  as  to  the  carriage  of  cargo, 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  is  carried  by  sliipowners. 
Sections  502  to  509  deal  with  the  liability  of  ship- 
owners in  case  of  loss  of  hfe  or  personal  injury  to 
anyone  carried  in  a ship,  and  in  case  of  damage  or  loss 
to  any  goods  or  merchandise  conveyed  by  ship.  The 
most  important  feature  of  these  provisions  is  the 
limitation  of  the  hability  of  the  shipowner  to  certain 
maximum  amounts  proportionate  to  the  ship’s 
tonnage. 

6.  Tlie  Board  of  Trade  have  no  specific  duties  in 
coimection  with  these  Sections  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1894,  dealing  with  the  hability  of  ship- 
owners, and,  subject  to  what  is  said  above  as  to  certain 
commodities,  do  not  control  in  any  way  the  conditions 
governing  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea.  Some 
assistance  was,  however,  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
towards  the  iiassing  of  the  legislation  entitled  the 
“ Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act,  1924  ”,  which 
modified  British  law  with  regard  to  Bills  of  Lading. 
The  Act  was  passed  to  give  effect  to  an  International 
Convention  on  the  subject  and  to  make  uniform  and 
obligatory  rules  (scheduled  to  the  Act)  relating  to 
Bills  of  Lading.  Apart  from  participation  in  the 
passmg  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not 
intervened,  and  do  not  intervene,  as  regards  the 
conditions  of  sea  carriage,  or  the  relations  of  ship- 
owners with  shippers  of  cargo. 
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7.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power  to  control  the 
rates  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  any  class  ofgoods 
carried  in  ships,  whether  oversea  or  coastwise.  As 
regards  the  latter,  many  factors  operate  in  fixing  the 
rates  which  a shipowner  can  charge  for  any  particular 
class  of  goods,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  in 
many  cases,  the  effectiveness  of  the  railway  or  road 
(lorry)  traffic  competition. 

8.  The  powers  and  fimctions  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  regards  merchant  shipping  are,  as  will  be  gathered 
from  the  preceding  paragraphs,  mainly  regulative  and, 
speaking  generally,  are  those  entrusted  to  the 
Department  by  Parliament  in  the  interest  of  safety  of 
life  and  property  at  sea. 

(ii)  Haebotjes,  Docks,  Piers  and  Ferries. 

9.  The  sites  of  Harbours,  Docks,  Piers  and  Ferries 
are  generally  on  tidal  lands. 

10.  The  Board  of  Trade  exercise  jurisdiction  with 
regard  to  tidal  lands  by  virtue  of  ownership  and 
navigation  powers. 

11.  The  owner  of  the  foreshore  is  generally  the 
Crown,  and  the  management  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Crown  foreshore  is  (under  the  Crown  Lands  Act, 
1866)  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  the 
purposes  of  that  Act  the  term  “ foreshore  ” includes 
sea-bed  and  the  bed  of  navigable  rivers.  Other 
Crown  foreshore  is  managed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Crown  Lands.  Certain  foreshore  belongs  to  the 
Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and  elsewhere  to 
Lords  of  the  Manor,  to  parties  deriving  title  from 
them,  or  to  other  persons  who  have  established  their 
title  to  particular  areas  of  foreshore. 

12.  In  England  and  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland 
the  boundary  between  the  property  of  the  Crown  and 
that  of  the  adjoining  landowner  is  (in  places  where  the 
foreshore  belongs  to  the  Crown)  generally  the  hne  of 
high  water  of  ordinary  or  medium  tides.  In  Scotland 
the  boundary  between  the  property  of  the  Crown  and 
that  of  the  adj  oining  landowner  is  (in  places  where  the 
foreshore  belongs  to  the  Crown)  generally  the  line  of 
high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 

13.  The  Board  of  Trade  are  the  conservators  of 
navigation  generally,  and  their  consent  is  necessary 
(irrespective  of  any  question  of  the  ownersliip  of  the 
tidal  lands  affected)  to  the  execution  of  any  works, 
temporary  or  permanent,  below  the  line  of  high  water 
of  ordinary  spring  tides. 

14.  Apart  from  the  express  powers  of  executing 
works  on  tidal  lands  created  by  Public  Acts,  statutory 
powers  to  execute  works  on  tidal  lands  may  be 
obtained  by : — 

(o)  Private  or  Local  Acts  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment or  the  Parliament  of  Northern 
Ireland  ; 

(6)  Provisional  Orders  by  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port under  the  General  Pier  and  Harbour 
Acts  which  may  relate  to  cases  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  ; 

(c)  Special  Orders  by  the  Minister  of  Transport 

imder  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Acts,  1882 
to  1926,  relating  to  cases  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland  ; 

(d)  Orders  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  under  the 

Light  Railways  Acts,  1896  and  1912,  and 
the  Railways  Act,  1921,  relating  to  cases  in 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland  ; 

(e)  Provisional  Orders  by  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 

land under  the  Private  Leglislation  Pro- 
cedure (Scotland)  Act,  1899,  relating  to 
cases  in  Scotland  ; 

(/)  Provisional  Orders  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  under  the  Fishe:^ 
Harbours  Act,  1915,  relating  to  cases  in 
England  and  Wales  ; 

(g)  Orders  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  under  the  Land  Drainage  Act, 
1918,  etc.,  relating  to  cases  in  England  and 
Wales  ; 


(A),  Orders  by  the  Minister  of  Health  under 
Section  303  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
relating  to  certain  cases  in  England  and 
Wales. 

15.  Whenever  any  application  is  made  for  a Private 
Bill  or  a Provisional  Order  authorising  the  execution 
of  works  on  or  schemes  affecting  tidal  lands  the  Board 
of  Trade  take  steps  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  protective 
clauses  and  other  amendments  providing,  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  may  require,  (a)  for  the 
consent  of  the  Board  (in  the  interests  of  navigation) 
to  the  works,  (6)  for  the  lighting  of  the  works  dtuing 
construction  and  after  completion,  (c)  for  the  survey 
of  the  works  when  necessary,  (d)  for  the  repair  and 
restoration  or  abatement  of  the  works  if  necessary, 
(e)  for  provision  against  danger  to  navigation  in 
certain  circumstances,  (/)  for  the  attachment  of  life- 
saving apparatus  to  the  works,  (g)  for  the  keeping  of 
lifebuoys  and  lifelines,  (h)  for  the  proper  regulation  of 
dredging  and  the  deposit  of  dredged  material,  (j)  for 
the  consent  of  the  Board  to  byelaws  affecting  naviga- 
tion, and  (fc)  for  the  protection  of  the  proprietary 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Crown. 

16.  If  the  proposals  involve  openhig  bridges  the 
Board  take  steps  to  secure  the  insertion  of  clauses  (a) 
giving  priority  to  vessels  over  road  traffic,  (6)  ensuring 
against  the  undue  delay  of  vessels,  and  (c)  providing 
for  the  making  of  byelaws,  rules  or  regulations,  if 
necessary,  with  respect  to  the  opening  and  closing  of 
the  bridges  and  'the  time  and  the  mode  of  vessels 
passing  through  them. 

17.  Local  Acts  and  Orders  often  contain  clauses 
whereby  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  to  settle 
disputes  in  matters  affecting  tidal  lands  is  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

18.  Undertakers  of  Harbours,  Docks,  Piers  and 
Ferries  are  thus  obliged,  either  in  pursuance  of  their 
special  local  Acts  or  Orders  or  (if  they  do  not  possess 
such  powers  or  if  they  have  no  powers  in  respect  of 
a proposed  work)  because  of  the  general  ownership 
or  navigation  jiuisdiction  of  the  Board,  to  submit 
their  schemes  affecting  tidal  lands  to,  and  to  obtain 
the  consent  of,  the  Board  of  Trade.  Before  giving 
their  consent  the  Board  take  steps  to  see  that  the 
schemes  are  either  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Undertakers’  special  powers,  or,  if  they  have  no 
special  powers,  that  the  appropriate  interests  (especi- 
ally so  far  as  navigation  may  be  affected)  ai’e  properly 
protected.  Where  the  tidal  lands  to  be  occupied 
by  any  works  are  Crown  property  imder  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  steps  are  taken  to  secure  from  the 
Promoters  a proper  recognition  by  way  of  a convey- 
ance, lease  or  otherwise,  of  the  proprietary  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Crown. 

19.  A copy  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  (Board  of 
Trade  Exception  of  Powers)  Order,  1919,  which 
excepted  from  transfer  to  the  Ministry  of  Tra^port 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  relating  to 
navigation,  is  attached.* * 

(iii)  Functions  oe  the  Sea  Transport 
Department. 

20.  The  fimctions  of  the  Sea  Transport  Department 
are,  in  peace  and  war,  to  be  the  Shipping  Agents  for 
the  home  Government  Departments,  providing  them 
with  the  mercantile  toimage  they  require  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  This  work  is  done 
principally  for  the  Admiralty,  War  Office  and  Air 
Ministry,  and  entails  the  provision  of  sea  conveyance 
for  all  persomiel,  material,  stores,  etc.  Thus  the  Sea 
Transport  Department — 

(a)  time  charters  all  merchant  ship  tomiage 
required  by  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  or 
Air  Ministry,  including  troop,  horse,  collier 
and  store  transport ; 

(&)  charters  all  freight  ships  for  the  conveyance 
of  Government  personnel,  horses,  coal  and 

othe#  stores  ; 

* Not  reproduced. 
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(o)  arranges  passages  for  Government  individual 
passengers^  and  books  cargo  - space  for 
consignments  of  Government  stores  in 
. passenger  and  cargo  liners  ; 

(d)  arranges  and  supervises  the  fitting  and 

preparation  for  service  of  transports  and 
freightships  engaged  for  the  conveyance  of 
personnel  and  animals  ; and 

(e)  prepares,  in  peacetime,  in  conjunction  with 

the  fighting  services,  plans  for  the  provision 
of  mercantile  tonnage  required  by  their 
war  arrangements,  and,  in  war  time,  is 
responsible  for  actually  meeting  those 
requirements.  Similar  responsibilities  fall 
upon  the  Sea  Transport  Department  in 
civil  emergencies. 

21.  Apart  from  their  regulative  f mictions  affecting 
coastwise  shipping  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
and  their  controlling  powers  in  connection  with  fore- 
shore rights  and  tidal  lands,  the  main  work  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  in  connection  with  ocean-going 
shipping  and  does  not  appear  to  fall  within  the  terms 
of  Inference  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  existence  of 
an  efficient  and  adequate  coasting  shipping  service  is 
of  manifest  importance,  especially  in  time  of  war  or 
civil  emergency.  The  carriage  of  coal  and  other  bulk 
and  general  cargoes,  and  the  distribution  of  food 
discharged  at  the  larger  ports  from  ocean-going  ships 
to  smaller  U.K.  ports,  depend  upon  coastwise  shipping. 
As  almost  every  large  centre  of  population  in  the  U.K. 
is  situated  at  or  near  the  sea,  the  freest,  most  flexible 
and  most  economical  distribution  of  the  materials  of 
industry  and  the  means  of  maintaining  life  is  impossible 
without  full  use  of  sea  transport  round  the  coasts. 

Coasting  shipping  must  not,  therefoi’e,  be  allowed 
to  be  crippled  by  either  railway  or  road  competition, 
since  in  emergency  the  railways  and  the  roads  cannot 
alone  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

22.  The  Board  presume  that  the  general  case  for  the 
coasting  shipping  industry  will  be  represented  to  the 
Commission  by  the  Shipowners  concerned,  but  it  may 
be  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  would  not  so 
fully  appreciate  or  stress  its  value  in  time  of  war  and 
civil  emergency,  and  the  Board  feel  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  the  industry  to  the 
country  in  such  times. 


12120.  {Chairman)  : I am  not  going  very  fuUy  into 
the  Memorandum,  because  a good  deal  of  it,  though 
very  interesting,  does  not  bear  very  directly  upon  our 
Reference  ; but  if  I omit  any  material  points  that  you 
think  ought  to  come  before  us,  perhaps  you  will  just 
mention  them  ; I will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
adding  anything  at  the  end. — If  you  please.  Sir. 

12121.  Now,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the  Government 
Department  responsible  for  dealing  with  merchant 
shipping  and  navigation  generally  ; is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

12122.  And  also  Crown  foreshore  rights  and  tidal 
lands  ? — Yes. 

12123.  And  the  transport  of  cargo  and  personnel 
on  behalf  of  Government  Departments  ? — Yes. 

12124.  As  regards  the  first,  you  are  concerned 
principally  with  questions  of  safety  at  sea,  are  you 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

12125.  Your  control  is  carried  out  largely  by 
surveying  ships,  both  passenger  and  cargo  ? — Yes. 
The  first  step  as  a rule  is  legislation,  then  the  issue 
of  regulations  under  that  legislation,  and  then  the 
appointment  of  surveyors  to  see  that  the  regulations 
are  in  fact  carried  out. 

12126.  The  sort  of  questions  that  arise  are  those 
concerning  hull,  machinery,  equipment,  and  life- 
saving apphances,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

12127.  And,  as  regards  the  cargo  boats,  a very 
important  matter  is  the  load  line  ? — That  is  so. 


12128.  Then,  I think,  there  are  special  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  safety  of  cargo  ships  carrying  such 
commodities  as  grain,  timber,  and  explosives  and 
other  dangerous  goods  ? — Yes. 

12129.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  6,  I understand 
that  you. do -not  control  the  conditions  regarding  the 
carriage  of  goods  by  sea  ; that  is  a matter  entirely 
for  the  shipment  people  ? — Yes. 

12130.  Provided  your  safety  requirements  are 
fulfilled,  your  functions  do  not  extend  beyond  that  ? 
— No  ; our  functions  end  with  seaworthiness. 

12131.  You  have  no  power,  have  you,  to  control  the 
rates  charged  for  conveyance  ? — Fortunately,  none  at 
all.  Sir. 

12132.  They  are  fixed,  I suppose,  by  competition  ? 
—Yes. 

12133.  And  not  only  by  competition  amongst  ships 
but  competition,  in  the  case  of  coastwise  steamers, 
with  railways  and  road  transport  ? — Yes. 

12134.  So,  as  you  say,  your  control  is  regulative 
only,  having  principal  regard  to  the  questions  of 
safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea  ; is  not  that  so  ? 
— That  is  so. 

12135.  Coming  now  to  the  second  section  of  your 
Memorandum,  dealing  with  harbours,  doclrs,  piers, 
and  ferries,  you  have  jm’isdiction,  have  you  not,  with 
regard  to  tidal  lands  by  virtue  of  ownerslup  and 
navigation  ? — Yes.  We  have  jurisdiction  from  two 
points  of  view — jurisdiction  as  representing  the  Crown 
ownership  of  foreshore  which  gives  us  a proprietary 
jurisdiction  ; and  a jurisdiction  even  over  foreshore 
which  is  not  the  property  of  the  Crown  in  respect  of 
matters  touclung  navigation. 

12136.  You  mean  the  prevention  of  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  so  on,  which  would  interfere  with 
navigation  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; or  laying  down  what 
lights  are  to  be  provided  and  what  measures  are  to 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  erections  do  not  in  fact 
interfere  with  navigation. 

12137.  The  Crown  foreshore,  I rmderstand,  includes 
the  sea  bed  and  also  the  bed  of  navigable  rivers  ? — 
Yes. 

12138.  I suppose  only  so  far  as  they  are  tidal  ; is 
not  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

12139.  Not  beyond  ? — In  so  far  as  they  are  tidal. 

12140.  And  with  regard  to  the  definition  of  what 
is  and  what  is  not  foreshore,  I understand  that  the 
usual  boundary  is  the  fine  of  high  water  of  ordinary 
or  medium  tides,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  In  England, 
Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland  the  medium  high  water  ; 
in  Scotland  the  Crown  goes  a little  finther  ; there  the 
boundary  is  the  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 

12141.  You  are  not  responsible  for  Scotland,  are 
you  ? — Oh,  yes. 

12142.  There  is  no  Scottish  Board  of  Trade  to  deal 
with  this  ? — No. 

12143.  So  that  you  are  responsible  for  these 
questions  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

12144.  Including  the  Irish  Free  State  ? — No,  Great 
Britain  only. 

12145.  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  ? — Yes, 
and  Northern  Ireland. 

12146.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  14,  works  may 
be  executed  on  tidal  lands  under  certain  Public  Acts  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

12147.  And  also  powers  can  be  obtained  to  execute 
them  in  various  ways,  for  example,  by  Private  Acts, 
Provisional  Orders,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

12148.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  to  what  is 
set  out  in  the  Memorandum  ? — Nothing,  Sir,  except 
this,  that  so  far  as  private  or  local  Acts  are  concerned 
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the  Board  of  Trade  secure  the  insertion  in  those  Acts 
of  clauses  which  safeguard  their  interests  in  the  matter 
of  navigation. 

12149.  I see  you  set  that  out  very  clearly  in  para- 
graph 15  ? — Yes. 

12150.  There  is  a point  which  may  interest  us  in 
paragraph  16.  You  say  that  proposals  for  works  on 
tidal  lands  may  involve  the  question  of  bridges  ? 
—Yes. 

12151.  Then  you  take  steps  to  secure  the  insertion 
of  clauses  giving,  first  of  all,  priority  to  vessels  over 
road  traffic.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

12152.  And  providing  against  the  undue  delay  of 
vessels,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

12153.  I suppose  those  powers  are  very  often  neces- 
sary nowadays  with  the  widening  and  construction  of 
roads  in  every  direction  ? — Yes,  they  are.  To  avoid 
any  delay  to  shipping  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  those 
powers. 

12154.  The  net  result  is  that  undertakers  of  such 
things  as  harbours,  docks,  piers,  and  ferries  have  to 
submit  their  proposals  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Is 
not  that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

12155.  So  far  as  they  affect  tidal  lands  ? — Yes. 

12156.  The  object  of  that  being  to  see  that  no 
unnecessary  interference  with  navigation  takes  place  ? 
—Yes. 

12157.  And,  I suppose,  with  the  docking  of  ships 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  with  any  other  public  rights 
which  may  exist  over  tidal  lands. 

12158.  That  brings  me  to  your  last  section,  dealing 
with  the  functions  of  what  you  call  the  Sea  Transport 
Department.  I understand  that  you  are  the  shipping 
agents  for  all  Government  Departments,  are  you  not  ? 
— All  the  home  Government  Departments.  We  do 
not  do  the  shipping  work  for  the  Crown  Agents  for 
the  Colonies,  although  we  work  in  relation  with  them. 

12169.  You  act  for  all  the  home  Government 
Departments  ? — That  is  so. 

12160.  For  example,  if  troops  have  to  be  sent  to 
India,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  you  midertake 
that  ? — ^Yes,  we  do  that.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  for  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  and 
the  Air  Ministry  ; they  give  us  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  our  work  under  that  head. 

12161.  I imagine  you  were  pretty  busy  during  the 
War,  were  you  not  ? — ^We  were  so  busy  that,  you  will 
remember,  the  Department  was  inflated  into  a 
Ministry  of  Shippiag  ; a mere  Transport  Department 
was  not  large  enough  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

12162.  This  Marine  Department  became  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  ? — This  Transport  Department. 
When  the  War  broke  out  it  was  the  Transport  Depart- 
ment of  the  Admiralty  ; then,  in  1917,  it  was  added 
to  and  made  part  of  a Ministry  of  Shipping.  In  1921, 
after  the  War,  the  Transport  Department,  instead  of 
being  transferred  back  to  the  Admiralty,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Therefore  this  Sea 
Transport  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  Transport  Department  of 
the  Admiralty,  which,  up  to  1921,  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
tonnage  for  the  fighting  services. 

12163.  The  Admiralty  used  to  do  it  all  ? — Yes. 

12164.  For  aU  movements  of  troops  the  Admiralty 
undertook  to  act  as  agents  ? — Yes  ; they  did  the 
work. 

12166.  For  the  War  Office  ? — Yes. 

12166.  I suppose  you  do  it  by  chartering,  and  also 
you  arrange  passages  for  Government  individual 
passengers,  and  you  take  cargo  space  for  Government 
stores,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes.  That,  of  course,  is 
purely  business  work.  We  are  merely,  like  other 
people,  customers  of  the  shipping  companies,  but  we 
are  rather  big  customers. 


12167.  In  peace  time  you  prepare  plans  for  the 
provision  of  tonnage,  and  so  on,  that  may  be  required 
in  war  time  ? — That  is  so. 

12168.  That,  so  far  as  I can  gather,  more  or  less 
covers  your  frmctions.  But  you  call  our  attention,  in 
paragraph  21,  to  the  importance  of  the  existence  of 
adequate  coasting  shipping  services,  particularly  in 
time  of  war  or  civil  emergency  ? — Yes. 

12169.  So  that  the  maintenance  of  this  coastwise 
shipping  is  really  a matter  of  national  importance  ; 
that  is  your  view  ? — Yes,  that  is  very  strongly  our 
view. 

12170.  And  of  course,  looked  at  from  the  peace 
time  point  of  view,  the  cheap  and  easy  distribution  of 
goods  through  a large  number  of  harboius  is  important, 
is  it  not  ? — That  is  so.  Speaking  quite  generally, 
transport  by  sea  is  cheap  ; it  is  cheaper  than  transport 
by  rail  or  road  ; and  in  a country  like  this,  in  which 
you  may  say  that  every  great  centre  of  population  is 
within  60  miles  of  the  sea  coast,  the  existence  of  a 
large  coasting  shipping  service  is  essential  to  secure 
the  cheapest  and  most  effective  distribution  of  the 
commodities  the  population  needs.  That,  I think, 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

12171.  Coastwise  shipping  did  suffer  considerably 
before  the  War  from  railway  competition — cut  rates — 
did  it  not  ? — It  did. 

12172.  And  you  think  it  is  not  good  for  the  country 
generally  that  it  should  be  wiped  out  or  diminished 
to  any  serious  extent  ? — One  would  not  suggest  the 
disappearance  of  competition,  but  one  would  suggest 
the  disappearance  of  unfair  competition. 

12173.  What  you  may  call  distributive  competition? 
— That  is  so.  If  a large  organisation  like  a railway 
or  large  road  transport  concern  cheapens  rates  on  a 
particular  route  merely  to  cut  out  coastwise  shipping, 
and  it  cheapens  those  rates  uneconomically — that  is 
to  say,  beyond  the  rate  at  which  they  pay  the  railway 
company  or  the  road  transport  company  to  carry — 
I should  regard  that  kind  of  competition  as  unreason- 
able and  disadvantageous  on  the  whole  to  the 
coimtry. 

12174.  The  view  of  your  Department  being  that  in 
the  maintenance  of  coastwise  shipping  the  provision 
of  proper  harbour  facilities  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  nation  ? — That  is  so.  It  may  be  relevant  to 
mention  that  druing  the  War,  for  many  reasons  into 
which  I need  not  go,  coastwise  shipping  suffered  very 
severely  in  competition  with  the  railways,  but  the 
importance  of  coastwise  shipping  was  so  strongly 
realised  that  at  the  end  of  the  War  and  just  after  it 
the  Government  felt  bound  to  subsidise  coastwise 
shipping  to  get  it  back  if  possible  to  its  pre-War 
efliciency. 

12176.  And  has  it  been  brought  back  largely  to  its 
pre-War  efficiency  ? — I think  it  has. 

12176.  I will  not  put  further  questions  to  you  upon 
that  because  we  shall  have  the  whole  of  the  case 
presented  to  us  by  the  representative  of  the  shipping 
interests  who  have  made  a special  point  of  it.  Before 
I pass  the  questions  round,  is  there  any  further  point 
you  would  like  to  bring  forward  ? — No,  Sir,  we  have 
nothing  beyond  that  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
Memorandum  which  is  before  you. 

12177.  [Mr.  Oalton)  : I should  like  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  on  this  matter  of  the  rates.  Yom' 
Department  has  no  power  at  all  to  control  rates  with 
regard  to  shipping,  has  it  ? — No. 

12178.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  you  said  that 
“ fortunately  ” you  had  no  power.  Will  you  tell 
why  you  thought  it  was  fortunate  ? — ^I  said 
“fortunately”  because  you  can  imagine  better  than 
I can  describe  it  to  you  the  position  of  a Government 
Department  which  has,  broadly,  the  power  to  impose 
or  alter  rates  in  an  industry  so  large,  so  competitive, 
and  in  which  rates  depend  upon  so  many  factors,  as 
the  shipping  industry. 
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12179.  We  are  more  ooncerned  with  the  coastwise 
shipping  than  with  the  ocean-going  shipping,  so  far  as 
■our  Reference  goes  ; and  that  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  large  business  ? — It  is  a large  business  in  itself, 
and  it  is  an  extremely  complicated  business  ; a very 
large  number  of  different  commodities  are  carried  over 
different  routes. 

12180.  Supposing  we  wanted  to  say  that  some 
Department  ought  to  have  power  to  fix  the  rates, 
perhaps  in  consultation  and  co-operation  with  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  is  it  a thing  your  Department 
could  undertake  ? — Properly  manned  it  could  under- 
take it.  But  I do  not  want  to  be  taken  as  commit- 
ting the  Department  to  the  view  that  it  would  be  a 
useful  responsibility  to  undertake.  That  is  a matter 
of  policy  which  is  not  for  me. 

12181.  Of  course.  But  as  we  are  to  consider  how 
we  can  co  -ordinate  the  road,  the  rail,  and  the  coastwise 
shipping  businesses,  it  seems  that  unless  we  are  to 
have  some  sort  of  method  by  which  the  rates  are  fixed, 
any  idea  of  co-ordination  will  become  impossible  ; 
and  that  is  the  point  I am  putting  to  you  ? — ^Yes  ; but 
I would  submit,  in  reply  to  that,  that  you  may  well 
get,  and  do  in  fact  get,  in  business  co-ordination  of 
rates  without  any  power  lying  in  a Government 
Department  to  deal  with  the  rates. 

12182.  The  other  evidence  hardly  bears  out  what 
you  say.  The  other  evidence  that  is  tendered  to  us 
from  the  shipping  and  canal  companies  consists  of  a 
complete  mass  of  complaints  of  out  rates  and  com- 
petition carried  to  a degree  that  is  rubious  to  those 
trades.  That  is  why  I am  anxious  about  this  point. 
However,  you  oamiot  add  anything  more  to  it,  so 
we  wiU  leave  it,  except  this,  that  it  seems,  from  what 
I gather,  that  this  coastwise  trade  amounts  at  present 
to  about  30,000,000  tons  a year  . . . ? — Roughly. 

12183.  . . . which  is  really  only  60  per  cent,  more 
than  the  canal-borne  trade  in  the  country,  and  there- 
fore is  comparatively  a small  thing  ; and  I should 
have  thought  that  the  rates  might  have  been  adjusted 
and  fixed  without  too  great  difficulties  ? — That,  of 
course,  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

12184.  Quite  so.  Just  one  more  question.  In 
paragraph  14,  you  give  a list  of  the  methods  by  which 
Provisional  Orders,  etc.,  are  obtained,  and  you  refer 
to  the  regulations  under  the  Statutes.  Is  there  a 
great  mass  of  these  regulations  which  might  be 
described  as  administrative  law  ? — I do  not  thbik 
I should  like  to  use  the  expression  “ administrative 
law,”  but  there  is  a large  number  of  regulations  issued 
under  statutory  authority. 

12186.  Hundreds  ? — There  is  a large  number. 

12186.  {Major  Crawfurd)  : You  say,  if  I under- 
stand aright,  that  if,  for  instance,  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board  wishes  to  extend  its  system  of 
docks  and  to  proceed  by  way  of  Private  Bill  or 
otherwise,  it  is  yoru  business  to  supervise  that 
extension  ; plans  are  submitted  to  you  ? — Yes,  in 
so  far  as  that  extension  involves  bixildings  on  the 
foreshore  or  any  interference  with  tidal  waters  we 
should  have  to  be  satisfied  that  that  was  being 
properly  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety 
of  navigation. 

12187.  On  the  foreshore  and  in  navigable  waters  ? 

■ — Tidal  waters. 

12188.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  busmess  to  encourage 
the  provision  of  facilities  ? I will  tell  you  what  I 
mean.  You  were  suggesting  that  the  coastwise 
shipping  was,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent,  a distri- 
butive agency  to  the  ocean-going  ships  ? — Yes. 

12189.  That  might  be  applied  to  coal,  or  grain,  or 
timber  ? — ^Yes. 

12190.  Such  cargo  might  be  transferred  in  a port 
from  the  ocean-going  vessel  to  a smaller  vessel  and 
then  distributed  by  canal,  or  by  river,  or  coastwise  ? 
— Yes. 

12191.  Clearly  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading 
would  benefit  that  trade  ? — Yes. 
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12192.  Is  it  any  part  of  your  business  to  suggest 
the  provision  of  facilities  ? — ^Not  to  suggest ; but 
when  proposals  are  made  from  one  source  or  another 
they  are  usually  referred  to  us  and  we  have  a chance 
of  saying  that  it  would  be  to  the  public  advantage 
to  develop  such  facilities.  But  initiation  does  not 
lie  with  us. 

12193.  Would  you  say  that  the  development  of  the 
smaller  harbours  and  ports  in  regard  to  the  provision 
of  extra  facilities  would  improve  trade  ? — Very  much 
indeed. 

12194.  Would  you  say  there  is  much  scope  for  it  ? 
— So  far  as  I know,  considerable  scope  ; but  I think 
you  wiU  probably  get  better  evidence  on  that  from 
the  shipowners,  who  have  a comnaittee  actually 
visiting  the  ports  from  that  point  of  view.  But 
from  a general  knowledge  of  shipping  work  I should 
say  there  is  considerable  scope,  and  I am  thinking 
for  the  moment  of  the  smaller  ports  ; the  large  ports, 
I think,  will  always  manage  to  make  their  wants  felt. 

12196.  Would  that  extend  to  cargoes  carried  by 
ocean-going  ships  as  well  ? — Yes,  indeed. 

12196.  As  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  Government 
money  spent,  is  there,  on  the  provision  or  extension 
of  these  facihties,  or  on  the  improvement  of  them  ? 
— It  is  a little  difficult  to  answer  that  without  some 
research.  The  sort  of  fmids  that  might  be  available 
for  work  of  that  kind  are  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Development  Commissioners,  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
or  the  funds  controlled  by  the  Unemployment  Grants 
Committee.  I cannot  tell  you  without  research 
whether,  in  fact,  any  of  those  funds  have  been  avail- 
able for  this  work.  I should  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent  they  are  and 
have  been  available  for  this  work.  But  probably 
your  question  reaUy  means  there  is  no  direct  grant 
by  the  Government  for  port  facilities  work.  I think 
not,  except  so  far  as  it  would  fall  under  the  Develop- 
ment Acts  or  the  powers  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries. 

12197.  Then  you  say  at  the  end  of  the  Memorandum 
that  coastwise  shipping  has  suffered  in  competition 
with  road  and  rail  transport,  ahd  you  point  out  that 
coastwise  shipping  is  or  should  be  much  cheaper  than 
either  of  those  ? — ^Yes. 

12198.  Would  you  say  there  is  a strong  case  for 
spending  money  on  facihties  m regard  to  coastwise 
shipping — dredging,  or  port  and  harbour  facihties, 
and  so  on — and  would  the  spending  of  an  amount 
similar  to  that  spent  on  the  roads  have  a beneficial 
result  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  amount.  Ah  I can  say,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
is  that  money  spent  on  port  facilities  would  be  very 
useful,  but  I would  put  it  not  quite  on  the  basis  of 
being  useful  to  coastwise  shipping  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  public  advantage  which  coastwise  shipping 
serves. 

12199.  But  you  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  coastwise  shipping  ? — Certainly. 

12200.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Is  it  the  official 
view  that  the  development  of  road  transport  should 
be  restricted,  or  restrained,  when  it  reaches  the  point 
of  adverse  competition  with  coastal  steamers  ? — ■ 
Certainly  not ; that  could  not  be  the  official  view. 

12201.  Then  what  does  it  mean  when  you  say, 
“ Coasting  shipping  must  not,  therefore,  be  allowed 
to  be  crippled  . . . .”  Would  not  the  develop- 

ment of  road  transport  to  a point  of  great  efficiency 
have  the  effect  of  crippling  coastwise  shipping  ? — • 
Developed  to  a certain  point  certainly  it  might  have 
that  result,  as  railway  work  imder  war  conditions  had 
that  result  towards  the  end  of  the  War. 

12202.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  that 
point  ? — No.  As  we  try  to  say  here,  a question  of 
national  interest  arises  in  connection  with  the  necessity 
of  preserving  sea  means  of  commrmications  round 
our  coasts. 
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12203.  What  would  you  say  was  the  best  way  of 
keeping  back  road  transport  ? You  say  that  road 
and  rail  facilities  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  so  good  as 
to  compete  against  the  coastwise  shipping  ? — No, 
forgive  me  ; we  speak  of  crippling  coasting  shipping. 
The  effect  of  competition  might  be  to  make  the 
coastwise  shipping  more  efficient. 

12204.  Do  you  mean  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
reach  such  a point  of  efficiency  as  would  render  the 
coasting  steamer  traffic  unprofitable  ? Would  it  be 
fair  to  put  it  in  that  way  ? — That  it  must  not  lead 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  coastwise  shipping. 

12205.  I do  not  know  whether  you  quite  appreciate 
the  point  of  view  I am  taking.  The  road  transport 
people  are  progressive  and  have  now  reached  a very 
high  point  of  efficiency  ? — Yes. 

12206.  Is  that  progress  to  be  restrained  in  any  way 
for  fear  of  interfering  with  the  coastwise  vessels  ? — 
would  look  at  it  from  the  other  side  ; not  from  the 
side  of  restraining  the  progress  of  road  transport 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining  a certain 
amount  of  coastwise  shipping. 

12207.  Of  course,  sea  freights  are  always  cheaper 
than  road  rates  ? — Yes,  speaking  generally. 

12208.  Then,  if  any  shipper  prefers  the  road  or 
the  rail  it  must  be  for  some  reason  ? — Surely. 

12209.  What  are  the  reasons  ? Is  it  because  of 
a better  service  ? — The  reasons  may  relate  to  the 
particular  commodity  to  be  carried.  If  I wanted  to 
send,  say,  butter,  I should  probably  prefer  road  or 
rail  transport  because  it  is  a perishable  commodity, 
and  I could  not  afford  to  use  the  slower  transit  by  sea. 

12210.  If  a shipper  is  willing  to  pay  double  the 
freight  by  road,  for  instance,  there  must  be  some 
advantage.  Is  it  not  because  he  gets  his  goods  when 
he  wants  them  ? — It  probably  means  that,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  accoimt,  that  to  hun  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  doing  what  he  wants  done.  It  may 
be  that  he  saves  one  or  two  handlings,  that  he  saves 
time,  that  he  gets  refrigerating  conveyance  of  certain 
commodities — I need  not  go  into  all  the  various 
factors,  but  in  the  end  it  must  come  down  to  this, 
that  from  his  point  of  view  for  this  particular  job  the 
mode  of  transport  to  choose  is  the  best. 

12211.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  coastal  shipping  is 
more  designed  for  cargo  traffic  and  less  for  parcels 
traffic — ^that  is  to  say,  complete  cargoes  are  more 
suited  for  sea  traffic  than  are  parcels  ? — -You  have 
both.  You  have  coasting  shipping  which  has  the 
equipment  of  ocean-going  shipping — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  tramp  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  bulk  cargoes, 
such  as  wheat,  coal,  ores,  and  certain  rough  forms  of 
iron  ; and  then  you  have  the  general  cargo  coasting 
boats  which  would  carry  general  cargoes,  including 
parcels. 

12212.  I have  in  my  mind  agricultm'al  produce  of 
various  kinds  which  is  never  in  very  large  volume  ; 
you  rarely  get  a complete  cargo.  You  may  get  a 
cargo  of  wheat,  but  you  will  not  get  a complete  cargo 
of  general  produce,  like  potatoes,  or  green  stuffs,  or 
things  like  that.  Is  it  not  much  better  for  the  farmer 
or  his  buyer  that  he  should  be  able  to  load  a wagon 
load  of  6 tons  or  8 tons  than  to  convey  those  6 tons 
or  8 tons  to  a seaport,  then  take  delivery  at  another 
seaport,  and  have  it  taken  from  there  to  where  it  is 
wanted  ? Is  it  not  better  to  have  it  sent  at  double 
the  rate  on  the  railway  or  by  road  ? — It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  answer  that.  It  may  be  that  those  are 
factors  which  the  producers  or  the  business  men  will 
weigh  up. 

12213.  But  is  not  that  just  exactly  what  happens  ? 
The  road  transport  development  has  been  such  that 
it  has  taken  that  traffic  and  diminished  the  coastwise 
shipping  traffic.  I want  to  see  whether  you  want  to 
restrain  that  traffic  which  is  being  carried  now  and 
which  is  rapidly  developing  ? — No.  As  I have  said, 
the  point  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  the  certainty  that  the  disappearance  of  coasting 


shipping  would  be  nationally  unfortrmate,  therefore 
we  do  not  want  to  see  coastwise  shipping  disappearing. 
We  do  not  take  and  cannot  take  the  other  view  that 
anything  should  be  done  to  restrict  the  progress  of 
road  transport  or  railway  transport ; it  would  be 
obviously  unreasonable  to  take  such  an  attitude. 

12214.  (Chairman):  Is  not  this  the  position  ? You 
do  not  want  to  restrain  the  development  of  road 
transport,  but  you  would  suggest  that  there  are 
various  ways,  such  as  the  improvement  of  the  smaller 
ports  and  harbours,  whereby  coastwise  shipping  can 
be  benefited  ? — That  is  one  point. 

12215.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  get  greater 
facilities  for  coast-wise  shipping,  while  not  at  the  same 
time  restraining  the  development  of  road  transport  ? 
— I would  rather  leave  it  that  one  does  not  want  to 
see  the  facilities  for  coastwise  shipping  diminished. 

12216.  I would  point  out  to  the  Commission  that 
wo  shall  have  a great  deal  of  this  to-morrow  from  the 
shipping  industry  and  I suggest  that  we  should  not 
press  this  Witness  too  far  on  the  matter. — (Witness)  : 
May  I make  one  point  ? The  way  it  shapes  in  my 
mind — ^though  you  will  have  better  evidence  on  this 
than  I can  give  you — is  that  there  are  certain  com- 
modities and  routes  which  lend  themselves  better  to 
one  mode  of  transport  than  to  another  ; common 
sense  would  indicate  that  the  rival  modes  of  transport 
might  well  arrange  amongst  themselves  which  are  the 
commodities  and  which  are  the  routes  in  general  terms 
that  are  most  effectively  dealt  with  by  one  or  other  of 
the  rival  methods  of  transport. 

12217.  (Lord  Northampton)  : You  are  complaining 
that  the  coast-wise  shipping  suffers  at  present  from 
unfair  competition,  are  you  not  ? — Forgive  me,  I hope 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Memorandum  which  indicates 
a complaint  of  that  kuid.  All  that  paragraph  21 
seeks  to  do  is  to  make  a certain  point  about  the  value 
of  coast-wise  shipping  ; but  the  Board  of  Trade  is 
not  complaining  at  all. 

12218.  I thmk  you  complain  somewhere  that  there 
are  cut  rates — competition  of  an  mifair  character  ? 
— That  arose  verbally.  A question  from  the  Chairman 
brought  up  that  point. 

12219.  May  I pursue  it  a little  further  ? — If  you 
please. 

12220.  I suppose  the  only  way  of  co-ordination 
between  the  two  is  to  have  some  authority  controlling 
the  rates  both  on  the  railways  and  on  shipping  ? 
— I suggest  not.  I suggest  it  is  not  impossible  for 
people  in  competition  to  arrange  among  themselves 
what  is  the  sound  way  of  carrying  on  their  businesses 
-without  the  interposition  of  control  from  above.  In 
fact,  I understand  it  takes  place  to  a considerable 
extent  in  ordinary  business  to-day. 


12221.  But  you  are  not  satisfied  -with  the  way  it 
is  carried  out  at  presen-t — -with  the  agreements 
reached  ? — That  is  too  general  a question  for  me. 
Like  most  people  in  this  country,  I am  not  satisfied 
-with  a large  number  of  things  ; but  you  are  asking 
about  something  -with  which  I have  come  into  contact 
officially,  and  at  the  moment  I cannot  call  to  mind  any 
agreement  with  which  I have  been  brought  into 
contact  officially  about  which  I should  -wish  to  make 
a complaint. 

12222.  You  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  with  the 
idea  of  co-ordinating  the  two  branches  of  transport  ? 
— Road,  rail,  and  coastwise  ? 


12223.  I was  thinking  of  rail  and  coastwise  shipping. 
One  method  of  co-ordination  which  I think  was 
licated  was  when,  on  the  amalgamation  oi  the 
ilways,  the  coastwise  shipping  people  wOTe  given 
,wer  to  appear  before  the  Railway  Rates  TYibunal. 
think  that  was  an  indication  of  one  kind  ot  oo- 
dination  that  might  have  operated  between  the 
ast-wise  shipping  people  and  the  railway  pe°P]®  i 
id  I can  see  no  reason  why  the  co-ordination  whion 
effected  by  constant  consultation  between  repre- 
ntatives  of  both  kmds  of  transport  should  not 
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achieve  a very  great  deal  to  avoid  what  may  be 
called  unreasonable  competition — uneconomic  com- 
petition. 

12224.  Have  they  still  that  power  of  appearing 
before  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  ? — Yes. 

12225.  And  do  they  so  appear  ? — -I  speak  on  that 
subject  to  correction,  but  I think  generally  that 
statement  is  correct. 

12226.  Has  the  Ministry  of  Transport  any  power  of 
interference  at  all  with  the  rates  ? — That  I am  afraid 
I must  not  try  to  answer. 

12227.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  that  the  control  of  both  coastwise  shipping 
and  railway  or  other  forms  of  transport  should  be 
under  the  same  Ministry  instead  of  under  different 
Ministries.  Would  you  lilre  to  ejqjress  an  opinion  on 
that  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  not. 

12228.  [Sir  Robert  Donald)  : I want  to  ask  you 
something  about  imfair  competition.  I certainly  was 
under  the  impression  that  you  made  some  complaint 
about  unfair  competition,  and  I want  to  ask  you  what 
is  your  definition  of  “ unfair  competition  ” ? — I know 
what  I meant,  whether  it  is  a good  definition  of 
“ unfair  competition  ” or  not.  This  is  what  I mean. 
Competition  appears  to  me  to  be  imfair  when,  in 
order  to  force  a competitor  out  of  a particular  branch 
of  business,  a body  which  is  of  very  great  wealth  and 
size  uses,  for  that  purpose,  its  great  wealth,  which  is 
derived  from  many  sources  and  not  only  from  the 
business  from  which  it  is  driving  out  the  competitor. 
I do  not  know  whether  I have  made  myself  clear. 
Take  one  shopkeeper  fighting  another,  neither  of  them 
with  anything  behind  him  but  his  individual  resources 
— ^that  seems  a fair  fight.  But  a multiple  shop 
combine  forcing  out  a shopkeeper  in  a particular 
town  looks  to  me — but  this  is  obviously  a matter  of 
opinion — very  like  unfair  competition. 

12229.  I take  it  that  unfair  competition  is  regarded 
as  unfair  by  the  party  who  gets  the  worst  of  it  ? — As 
a rule. 

12230.  And  as  fair  trade  by  the  party  who  succeeds  ? 
— I thinli  that  is  a fair  way  of  putting  it. 

12231.  How  could  you  arrive  at  co-ordination  by 
voluntary  agreements  ? There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  railway  companies  and  the  coastwise  shipping 
people  from  agreeing  to  regulate  the  rates  on  goods, 
but  those  rates  might  be  uneconomic  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  consumers.  How  can  you  maintain  a 
S57Stem  of  voluntary  co-ordination  which  is  going  to 
protect  the  public  ? — I think  the  Commission  would 
not  like  me  to  embark  upon  a discussion  of  that. 
After  all,  the  problem  of  the  protection  of  the  public 
lies  in  front  of  every  one  of  these  modern  proposals 
for  what  is  called  “rationalisation,”  and  so  forth, 
and  one  could  discourse  upon  it  for  hours,  but  I am 
sure  the  Commission  would  attach  no  particular 
weight  to  my  evidence. 

12232.  I was  just  following  up  what  Lord  North- 
ampton had  said  ? — There  are  methods  of  protecting 
the  consinner,  and  the  Commission  probably  know 
them  better  than  I myself  do. 

12233.  I want  to  Imow  how  you  get  any  inter- 
mediate stage  between  volmitary  co-ordination  and 
some  forms  of  enforced  co-ordination.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  half-way  house  ? — I submit  that 
the  facts  of  industrial  and  commercial  life  indicate 
that  there  are  half-way  houses. 

12234.  To  what  do  you  refer  ? There  are  two  kinds 
of  agreement.  There  is  the  sort  of  voluntary  under- 
standing, which  is  very  rarely  kept,  and  there  is  the 
cast-iron  one.  The  cast-iron  one  is  obviously  against 
the  interests  of  the  consumers,  or  the  public  in  this 
case,  unless  there  is  some  impartial  authority  to  see 
fair  play  between  the  two  parties  ? — I am  not  sure 
that  the  cast-iron  one  is  necessarily  against  the 
consumer.  Probably  the  history  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  in  the  United  States  is  as  good  a case 
on  the  point  as  any.  If  there  had  not  been  brought 
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about  there  co-ordination — ^which  became  a very 
drastic  co-ordination  indeed — it  is  probable  that  the 
exhaustion  of  oil  supplies  would  have  reached  a point 
which  certainly  it  has  not  reached  at  present,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  world  at  large 
would  not  have  been  as  low  as  it  is  to-day. 

12235.  That  is  taking  it  in  its  biggest  sphere  ; it 
is  not  exactly  dealing  with  public  utility  services 
with  which  we  are  dealing  here  ? — I was  trying  to 
find  an  illustration  to  make  clearer  my  own  view. 

12236.  {Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Following  on  what  Sir 
Robert  Donald  has  asked  you  : Do  you  go  so  far  as 

to  say  that  there  should  be  some  authority  which 
could  deal  not  only  with  the  question  of  competing 
rates  but  with  the  classification  of  goods  to  be  carried 
on  a particular  route  ? — I think  that  might  be  useful  ; 
useful,  I mean,  to  the  transport  companies. 

12237.  How  would  you  bring  about  that  classi- 
fication ? — By  discussion  amongst  the  transport 
people. 

12238.  Purely  volimtary  ? — Yes. 

12239.  No  compulsion  at  all  ? — No,  I think  not. 

12240.  Do  you  think  the  interests  of  the  publio 
would  be  adequately  protected  by  a volimtary 
arrangement  ? — I think  they  might.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  be  convinced  on  a subject  like  that.  If 
I may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  there  is  one  point  I might 
put.  That  is,  that  if  you  get  substantial  agreement 
among  the  transport  interests  and  there  are  one  or 
two  recalcitrants  who,  by  their  recalcitrancy,  might 
wreck  the  whole  scheme,  it  seems  to  me  that  then  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  ask  for  Government  sanction 
for  the  agreement  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
transport  people  did  concur  in  order  to  prevent  the 
wrecking  of  a good  thing  by  the  few  people  who  will 
always  stand  out  of  any  arrangement. 

12241.  Have  you  got  so  far  as  to  have  in  your  mind 
any  idea  of  what  Government  Department  should 
undertake  this,  or  whether  it  should  be  an  ad  hoc 
authority  ? — No,  I have  not  pursued  that. 

12242.  I want  now  to  ask  you  one  question  arising 
on  paragraph  3.  You  say  the  survey  covers  the  hull, 
machinery,  equipment  and  life-saving  appliances. 
Do  you  limit  the  number  of  passengers  that  may  be 
carried  on  a passenger-carrying  vessel  ? — We  do  in 
fact,  but  we  do  it  rather  indirectly.  To  carry 
passengers  on  a foreign-going  ship  there  must  be 
boat  accommodation  for  all,  and  the  provision  of  that 
limits  the  number  of  passengers  that  can  loe  carried. 
Then  to  answer  you  fully  I must  go  a step  further. 
Every  passenger  ship  has  the  number  of  passengers 
it  can  carry  agreed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  we 
do  not  proceed  by  saying  to  a shipping  company, 
“ You  shall  not  carry  more  than  2,000  passengers  on 
your  ship.”  The  shipping  company  builds  a ship 
such  as  it  wants  to  build  ; it  then  comes  to  us  to  have 
that  ship  surveyed,  and  we  fix  with  them  the  number 
of  passengers  that  the  ship  as  it  stands  is  suitable  to 
convey  safely,  and  one  of  the  safety  provisions  is, 
as  I have  said,  boats  for  all. 

12243.  The  boat  accommodation  is  the  deciding 
factor  ? — I thinlr,  in  the  main,  that  is  what  it  comes 
down  to. 

12244.  Do  you  go  further  and  deal  with  the  subject 
of  berths  ? — Yes. 

12246.  Do  you  limit,  or  prescribe,  the  mnnber  of 
berths? — We  prescribe  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
space  a passenger  shall  have,  and  the  rest  is  simply 
a question  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ship’s  cabins  or 
partitioned  spaces. 

12246.  It  does  not  matter  where  he  gets  the  space, 
whether  it  is  on  deck  or  below  ? — Yes,  we  deal  with 
the  amount  of  space ; it  must  be  suitable  space 
and  not  a space  in,  say,  the  double  bottom  of 
the  ship  ; it  has  to  be  suitable  space  for  a person  to 
live  in. 
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12247.  Is  there  any  check  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  number  of  passengers  that  are  in  fact  carried  ? 
You  have  prescribed  the  boats  and  the  cubic  space 
for  the  berths  ; but  supposing  a steamboat  company 
chose  to  carry  double  the  number  of  people  ? — I would 
like  to  be  clear.  I have  been  spealdng  so  far  of 
ocean-going  shipping.  The  coasting  shipping  is  in  a 
different  category.  As  regards  ocean-going  shipping, 
the  surveyors  may  be  able  to  check  the  numbers 
carried  ; at  any  rate,  it  can  be  checked  by  a passenger 
list  which  goes  to  the  Customs. 

12248.  I do  not  want  to  embark  on  the  question  of 
ocean-going  ships  as  that  is  a little  outside  om 
Reference.  Take  these  coastwise  steamers  that 
carry  passengers.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  prevent  overcrowding  ? — Yes,  we  fix  the 
number  of  passengers  that  these  coasting  boats  can 
carry. 

12249.  Do  you  inspect  them  to  see  that  the  regu- 
lations are  carried  out  ? — ^Yes. 

12250.  And  there  is  a penalty  for  overcrowding,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes  ; but  I do  not  want  to  mislead. 
You  wiU  be  aware  that  during  fine  weather  the 
number  of  passenger  vessels,  especially  the  small 
ones,  makes  it  hnpossible  that  each  one  will  be 
inspected  on  every  voyage  ; we  have  to  trust  to 
picking  out  cases  where  we  can. 

12251.  But  that  does  come  under  the  purview  of 
your  Department  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

12252'.  There  is  no  one  else  ? — ^No. 

12263.  (Major  Salmon)  : In  what  period  do  you 
suggest  this  uneconomic  competition  arose  ? Was 
it  during  the  War  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  that  I 
myseK  know  best. 

12254.  And  it  was  caused  by  the  railway  companies 
cutting  their  prices  ? — Partly,  I think,  from  that,  but 
I .should  say  it  arose  mainly  from  the  actual  War 
conditions.  The  War  made  the  carriage  of  goods  and 
passengers  by  sea  roimd  these  coasts  a thhig  to  be 
limited  as  far  as  possible,  owing  to  minefields  and 
submarines,  and  that  threw  on  to  the  railways,  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not,  a large  amount  of  traffic  which 
normally  would  have  been  carried  coastwise. 

12255.  And  they  cut  the  prices  to  carry  that  traffic  ? 
— No,  I myself -have  not  formd  that  the  majority 
out  the  prices. 

12266.  Did  they  carry  it  at  a figure  at  which  it 
Would  have  been  carried  had  it  been  possible  to  carry 
it  by  coastwise  shipping  ? — I do  not  know  the  facts 
there. 

12257.  (Chairman)  : May  I put  this  : during  War- 
time the  railways  were  taken  over  by  the  Government  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  Government  control. 

12268.  (Major  Salmon)  : I was  just  coming  to  that 
point.  'What  strikes  me  as  so  surprising  is  this  : 
I particularly  asked  you  when  this  apparently 
uneconomic  competition  started,  and  you  said  during 
the  War  period  ; but  during  that  "War  period  the 
whole  of  the  railways  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  and  if  that  were  uneconomic  com- 
petition, looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
coastwise  traffic,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
Government  should  not  have  taken  a longer  view,  is 
it  not  ? — The  actual  Government  control  of  the  rail- 
ways during  the  War  would  not  be  quite  as  detailed 
as  you  would  suggest.  But  I do  not  think  I am  the 
best  Witness  on  the  Government  control  of  railways 
during  the  War.  However,  I do  not  think  the  actual 
control  went  into  detail. 

12259.  I think  policy  was  certainly  controlled  by 
the  Government.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  when  the  railways  were  free  to  run  their 
undertakings  as  they  desired,  the  industry  did  not  at 
that  time  complain  of  imeconomic  competition  ? — 
Yes,  they  did,  indeed. 


12260.  So  the  uneconomic  competition  arose  before 
the  War  ? — I think  the  words  always  used  were 
“ unfair  competition.” 

12261.  It  arose  before  the  War  ? — ^Yes,  there  was 
unfair  competition  before  the  War. 

12262.  Has  it  been  accentuated  since  the  War  ? — • 
I do  not  loiow  about  that. 

12263.  Has  it  grown  ? — That  is  the  same  question. 
I do  not  know. 

12264.  There  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  that  in  the 
Memorandum  you  have  presented  to  the  Commission, 
you  have  reasons  for  making  the  statement  you  make 
in  paragraph  21  ? — Yes. 

12266.  And  that  statement  must  be  formded  on 
certain  facts.  Do  those  facts  square  with  all  the 
points  you  are  raismg  with  us,  that  in  your  view  and 
in  the  view  of  your  Department  there  is  rmfair  com- 
petition with  coastwise  traffic  ? — I hope  paragraph  21 
does  not  raise  that  point  at  all.  The  substance  of 
that  paragraph  is  that  coasting  shipping  must  not  be 
allowed  to  be  crippled  by  either  railway  or  road 
competition,  since  in  emergency  the  railways  and  the 
roads  oaimot  alone  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 

12266.  Yes,  quite  so  ; but  arising  on  that  para- 
graph, you  did  express  a view  with  regard  to  unfair, 
or  uneconomic,  competition.  I do  not  know  which 
word  you  prefer,  but  I wiU  give  you  either. — As  you 
please. 

12267.  That  being  so,  I would  like  to  hear  from  you, 
for  information,  how  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ? — 
The  conclusion  that  there  was  what  I consider  unfair 
competition  ? 

12268.  Yes — or  is  ? — The  conclusion  that  such 
competition  existed  was  based  on  complaints  made 
on  figures  submitted  from  time  to  time. 

12269.  Pre-War  ? — Pre-War,  and  since  the  War. 

12270.  And  the  only  remedy,  if  I understand  it 
correctly,  that  you  can  suggest  is  a volimtary  arrange- 
ment between  those  who  rmi  road  trans^rort,  rail 
transport,  and  coastwise  transport  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
remedy  that  I think  should  be  applied. 

12271.  And  you  tliink  that  that  combination  would 
be  to  the  interests  of  the  users  ? — Yes,  I thmk  it 
would. 

12272.  If  they  agreed  to  charge  a higher  figm’e  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  users  ? — No,  I do  not 
say  that. 

12273.  Would  not  that  be  the  net  result  ? — I have 
tried  to  say  that  I do  not  know  that  that  is  the  net 
resrdt  of  these  voluntary  arrangements.  But  obviously 
you  are  going  on  to  a much  bigger  question  than  I 
can  discuss  with  the  Commission.  I do  not  think 
it  is  necessarily  the  result.  But  I should  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  on  questions  of  that  kind  I can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
Department. 

(Chairman)  : I thmk  you  must  remember  that  this 
Witness  expresses  the  view  of  a particular  Government 
Department.  We  shall  hear  a good  deal  more  about 
this  from  the  Shipowners’  Parliamentary  Committee, 
who  will  give  us  their  views  to-morrow. 

12274.  (Major  Salmon)  : Yes.  But  what  I want 
to  try  to  elicit  from  the  Witness  is  this.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  so  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  comitry  that  coastwise  traffic  should  be  main- 
tained . . . (Witness) : Yes. 

12276.  . . . yet  during  the  greatest  emergency  with 

which  this  country  has  ever  been  faced,  we  were  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Is  that  a fact  ? — That 
is  the  effect  of  it. 

12276.  Then,  if  that  be  so,  what  circumstances  can 
arise  that  makes  it  so  essential  from  your  point  of 
view  that  coastwise  traffic  should  be  maintained  at 
any  reasonable  cost  ? — ^The  position  is  not  quite  so 
simple  as  you  put  it.  Take  the  War,  during  which 
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coastwise  shippiag  suffered.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
coastwise  shipping  diminished  for  obvious  reasons, 
for  example,  on  the  south  and  east  coasts.  On  the 
other  hand,  coastwise  shipping  was  of  vital  importance 
on  the  west  coast  and  on  some  parts  of  the  south  coast 
which  were  less  immediately  within  the  ambit  of 
offensive  attack,  and  defensive  measures  because  our 
own  minefields  to  some  extent  caused  trouble.  During 
the  War  we  had  in  fact  to  develop  very  largely  the 
facilities  of  certain  small  ports  in  order  to  be  able 
to  use  smaller  shipping  there  ; partly  because  the 
east  coast  small  shipping  work  was  to  a large  extent 
demoralised,  and  partly  because  large  shipping  was 
needed  for  the  longer  transit  purposes  ; and  the 
Government  and  the  railways  and  everyone  concerned 
developed  to  a very  large  extent  such  ports  as  New- 
haven — at  one  time  during  the  War  Newhaven  had  a 
fleet  of  40  transports  based  on  it,  such  a volume  of 
shipping  as,  I think,  that  port  has  never  had  at  any 
other  time  ; similarly  Littlehampton  was  developed, 
and  one  or  two  other  ports.  So  that  in  the 
greatest  emergency  which  we  have  had  we  have 
definitely  had  to  develop  the  use  of  coastwise 
shipping,  and  to  take  very  drastic  and  expensive 
measures  to  do  it ; there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  in  another  similar  emergency  we  should  not 
have  to  do  the  same  thing  ; and,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  dealing  with  that  emergency  when  it 
arises,  the  existence  of  an  efficient  coastwise  service  is 
an  essential.  Then  apart  from  war,  the  sort  of  emer- 
gency one  has  in  mind  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  very 
nearly  happened  the  other  day.  Two  or  three  ships 
got  into  serious  trouble  during  a fog  in  the  Bristol 
Channel ; fortimately  aU  went  weU,  but  in  less  for- 
tunate circumstances  you  might  have  had  the  port  of 
Bristol  totally  out  of  action  for  two  or  three  days  or 
even  for  two  or  three  weeks.  If  such  an  emergency 
happens  you  have  to  deal  with  the  traffic  elsewhere. 
Then  there  was  the  case  of  an  oiler  aground  in  the 
Mersey  ; what  might  have  happened  could  have  been 
very  serious  indeed.  All  sorts  of  emergencies  might 
arise  where  other  ports  must  come  in  to  deal  with 
the  country’s  needs. 

12277.  You  are  taldng  a general  survey  of  the 
whole  thing  ? — Yes,  very  general.  I am  not  entitled 
to  deal  with  it  in  any  detail. 

12278.  In  paragraph  16  you  speak  of  giving  priority 
to  vessels  over  road  traffic.  Has  the  result  of  that 
priority  been  to  cause  great  delay  to  road  traffic  ? — 
Not  to  my  Imowledge.  The  nmnber  of  cases  involved 
is  very  small,  and  there  is  no  information  before  us 
indicating  that  road  traffic  has  been  held  up.  I have 
heard  the  usual  private  complaints  of  the  hold-up  of 
a motor  car  here  and  there. 

12279.  I have  only  one  other  point  to  put  to  you. 
It  is  on  paragraph  2,  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  surveyors.  Are  the  surveyors  whole-time  officials 
of  the  Department,  or  are  they  only  part-time  officials  ? 
— They  are  whole -time  officials. 

12280.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I have  been  interested 
in  the  answers  you  have  given  on  the  question  of 
co-ordination.  You  notice  in  the  Reference  to  the 
Commission  what  we  are  charged  with  is  “ . . . . 

securing  the  employment  of  the  available  means  of 
transport  in  Great  Britain  (including  transport  by 
sea  coastwise  and  by  ferries)  to  the  greatest  public 
advantage,  to  consider  and  report  what  measures,  if 
any,  should  be  adopted  for  their  better  regulation  and 
control,  and,  so  far  as  is  desirable  in  the  public 
interest,  to  promote  their  co-ordinated  working  and 
development.”  I have  not  gathered  from  your 
Memorandum,  nor  from  the  answers  that  you  have 
given,  whether  your  Department  have  in  mind  to 
suggest  to  the  Commission  any  measures  which  we 
can  recommend  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  this 
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regulation  and  control  ? — ^We  have  only  two  points 
in  our  minds  on  that  matter.  The  first  is  the  improve  - 
ment  of  port  facilities  ; and  the  second  is  proper 
working  arrangements  between  the  competing  modes 
of  transport,  including  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
routes  and  commodities  to  be  covered  by  the  different 
kinds  of  transport. 

12281.  You  do  not  think  that  the  public  advantage 
would  be  served  by  any  arrangement  which  limited 
the  freedom  of  a prospective  user  of  transport  as  to 
the  form  in  which  he  should  use  it,  do  you  ? — I am 
not  quite  sure  whether  I get  your  meaning.  Do  you 
mean  I am  not  contemplating  insisting  that  a par- 
ticular mover — ^let  us  call  it  shipper — of  goods  shall 
be  restricted  as  to  the  mode  of  transport  he  employs  ? 

12282.  Are  you  suggesting  that  ? — No. 

12283.  From  some  of  your  answers  I thought  that 
that,  perhaps,  was  in  your  mind  ? — No. 

12284.  In  order  to  get  certain  commodities  trans- 
ported by  a certain  form  of  transport,  it  is  one  tiling 
to  encourage  it  by  extra  facilities  either  in  the  form  of 
quicker  transport  at  low  rates,  and  quite  another  to 
say  it  shall  not  go  any  other  way  ? — -Yes. 

12286.  You  do  not  suggest  that  ? — ^No. 

12286.  Your  idea  of  co-ordination  would  be  by 
some  arrangement  to  have  a better  dovetailing  in  of 
the  different  forms  ? — ^Yes. 

12287.  Then  if  you  wanted  to  deflect  merchandise 
to  a certain  form  of  transport  you  would  do  it  by 
encouragement  ? — ^Yes. 

12288.  But  you  cannot  give  the  Commission  any 
specific  guidance  excepting  these  two  matters  that 
you  have  mentioned — improvement  of  port  facilities, 
and  encouragement  to  a sort  of  general  arrangement  ? 
— To  encourage,  if  I may  say  so  without  in  any  way 
suggesting  a criticism,  more  sensible  . . . 

12289.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any 
attempt  to  get  the  various  purveyors  of  transport 
together  on  these  problems  ? — I have  heard,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  my  own  Imowledge,  that  the  railways 
and  the  road  transport  people  have  attempted  to 
get  together. 

12290.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a Government 
Department  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  ? — It  is.  Where 
a public  advantage  can  be  served,  it  is  always  within 
the  purview  of  a Government  Department  to  act  as 
an  “ honest  broker,”  to  caU  people  together  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  meeting  and  discussing. 
That  is  often  done. 

12291.  Has  that  been  done  in  this  matter  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ? — Not  so  far  as  I know. 

12292.  But  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to 
its  being  done  ? — None  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  why  it  should  be  done  if  it  would 
promote  public  interest.  But  I think  that  the  initi- 
ative in  a matter  of  this  kind  wordd  probably  lie  with 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  not  with  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

12293.  Then  you  think  that  there  would  be  no  real 
objection  to  convening  a conference  with  regard  to 
carrying  out  this  co-ordination  ? — No. 

12294.  (Chairman)  : I do  not  think  there  are  any 
other  questions  I have  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Foley.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. — May  I 
repeat  that  a good  many  of  the  questions  called  rather 
for  a personal  opmion  than  for  a Departmental 
opinion  ? 

(Chairman)  : I gathered  that,  and  I did  try  to 
limit  them,  if  not  always  successfully. 

!s  withdrew.) 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TRANSPORT. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  14th  November,  1929. 


Present  : 


The  Right  Hon.  Sm  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baht. 

Sm  ROBERT  DONALD,  G.B.E. 

Sm  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Sm  Norman  Hill,  Bart., 


Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Mr.  william  LEACH,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LBARMONTH. 

Mr.  frank  W.  GALTON. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLBRTON,  D.S.O. , M.C. 

(Secretary), 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary), 

called  and  examined. 


12295.  (Ohairman)  : You  have  come  to  speak  to  us. 
Sir  Norman,  on  behalf  of  the  Shipowners’  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  ? — ^Yes. 

12296.  Of  which  you  are  Deputy  Chairman  ? — ^Yes. 

12297.  I tliink  you  have  had  a great  experience  of 
shipping  ; you  were  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Association  ? — Yes. 

12298.  And  you  held  an  important  post  during  the 
War  in  connection  with  shipping  ? — That  is  so.  I 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Port  and  Transit  Executive 
Committee. 

12299.  You  have  put  in  what  is,  if  I may  say  so,  a 
very  interesting  Memorandum  deahng  with  two  points 
which  come  within  our  Reference  ; first,  the  extent  to 
wliich  co-ordination  between  the  available  means  of 
transport  is  practicable  and  desirable  in  the  public 
interest,  and  suggestions  to  bring  about  such  co- 
ordination ; and,  secondly,  the  disabilities  of  any 
particular  means  of  transport  which  place  it  in  a 
disadvantageous  position  in  relation  to  competition, 
the  extent  to  which  those  factors  are  capable  of  modi- 
fication, and  the  desirability  of  such  modification. 
Those  are  the  points,  I understand,  to  which  you 
direct  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  45. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

SHmoivNEBs’  Parliamentary  Committee. 


Sm  Norman  Hill  will  say  : — 

This  Memorandum  deals  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Shipping  Industry  with  the  imdermentioned 
questions  that  are  before  the  Royal  Commission  : — 

(i)  The  extent  to  which  co-ordination  between 

the  available  means  of  transport  is  prac- 
ticable and  desirable  in  the  public  interest, 
and  suggestions  to  bring  about  such  co- 
ordination. 

(ii)  The  disabhities  of  any  particular  means  of 

transport  which  place  it  in  a disadvant- 
ageous position  in  relation  to  competition, 
the  extent  to  which  those  factors  are 
capable  of  modification,  and  the  desirability 
of  such  modification. 

1.  The  Shipowners’  Parliamentary  Committee  is 
composed  of  the  following  bodies,  and  is  fully  re- 
presentative of  the  British  Shipping  Industry  : — 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Shipping  Federation  Ltd. 

Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Association. 
Britannia  Steamship  Insurance  Association. 
London  General  Shipowners’  Society. 


London  Short  Sea  Traders’  Association. 

London  Steamship  Owners’  Mutual  Insurance 
Association  Ltd. 

Standard  Steamship  Owners’  Mutual  Protection 
and  Indemnity  Association  Ltd. 

West  of  England  Steamship  Owners’  Protection 
and  Indemnity  Association  Ltd. 

United  Kingdom  Mutual  Steamship  Assurance 
Association  Ltd. 

Liverpool  Shipowners’  Association. 

Manchester  Steamship  Owners’  Association. 

British  Steamship  Owners’  Association. 

Hartlepool  Shipowners’  Society. 

Newcastle  Protecting  and  Indemnity  Association. 

North  of  England  Protecting  and  Indemnity 
Association. 

Sunderland  Shipowners’  Society. 

Sunderland  Steamship  Protectmg  and  Indemnity 
Association. 

LTnited  Shipowners’  Freight  Demurrage  and 
Protective  Association. 

Hull  Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Shipping  (Shipping  Section). 

Cardiff  and  Bristol  Channel  Incorporated  Ship- 
owners’ Association. 

Swansea  Chamber  of  Commerce  Inc.  (Shipping 
Section). 

Bristol  Steamship  Owners’  Association. 

Newport  Shipowners’  Association. 

Leith  Shipowners’  Association. 

Glasgow  Shipowners’  Association. 

Clyde  Steamship  Owners’  Association. 

Shipping  Federation  Ltd.  (Clyde  District). 

Belfast  Shipowners’  Association. 

North  of  England  Steamship  Owners’  Association. 

2.  Up  to  1923  I had  served  for  30  years  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’ 
Association.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Ship- 
owners’ Parliamentary  Committee  since  its  formation 
in  1 893,  and  I am  now  its  Deputy-Chairman.  I served 
as  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  in  1924. 

During  the  War  I acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Port 
and  Transit  Executive  Committee,  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  at  the  request  of 
the  Admiralty,  War  Office  and  Board  of  Trade,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  flow  of 
traffic  through  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
had  under  its  control  the  Transport  Workers’  Bat- 
talions, whose  total  strength  at  the  end  of  the  War 
stood  at  upwards  of  20,000  men,  and  who  handled 
during  the  War  upwards  of  27  million  tons  of  traffic. 

I served  from  1924  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  as 
a member  of  the  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade. 

3.  I thmk  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  only 
practicable  means  of  ensuring  a satisfactory  volume 
of  employment  in  this  country,  under  reasonable 
conditions,  is  to  secure  and  maintain  a sufficient  flow 
of  exports  to  overseas  markets. 
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But  I would  like  to  direct  your  attention  very 
briefly  to  the  findings  of  the  Committee  on  Industry 
.and  Trade  upon  that  point.  That  Committee  in  their 
Final  Report  said  : — 

“ During  the  forty  years  1881  to  1921  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  increased  by  13 
millions,  or  about  43  per  cent.,  and  during  that 
period  the  proportion  of  the  occupied  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  fell  from  over  12  per  cent, 
to  about  7 per  cent.  In  1927  the  value  of  our 
net  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials  amounted 
to  nearly  £800  millions.  About  four -fifths  of  our 
supply  of  wheat  and  flour  and  three-fifths  of  our 
supply  of  meat  came  from  abroad.  Coal  is  the 
only  important  raw  material  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  self-supporting.  The  whole  of  the 
cotton,  nine-tenths  of  the  wool  and  timber,  and 
more  than  a third  of  the  iron  ore  which  we  use 
are  imported  from  overseas. 

“ Durmg  the  past  century  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth  in  our  dependence  on  overseas 
supplies  for  the  essential  means  of  existence,  and 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  expect  that  the 
tendency  will  be  arrested  or  reversed  in  the  near 
future. 

* * * * 

“ The  first  question  we  have  to  ask  is  how  best 
to  ensure  the  receipt  of  constant  and  adequate 
supplies  of  necessary  food  and  materials  from 
overseas.  To  this  question  there  is  but  one 
answer.  In  the  long  rxm  the  only  means  of 
securing  such  imports  as  are  essential,  is  by 
offering  our  own  products  and  services  in  pay- 
ment. 

***** 

“ Only  a minority  of  our  industrial  population 
is  directly  engaged  on  work  for  export,  and 
probably  only  about  a quarter  of  our  total 
industrial  production  is  exported  overseas. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  our  industries,  whether 
making  for  the  home  or  the  overseas  market,  are 
alike  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  our  export 
trade,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  by  successful 
exportation  that  necessary  supphes  of  food  and 
materials  can  be  obtained. 

“ The  conclusion  that  emerges  from  the  above 
considerations  is  that  the  problem  to  which 
attention  is  directed  by  the  Memorandum 
accompanying  our  reference,  viz.,  of  ensuring 
‘ sufficient  and  continuous  employment  and  a 
satisfactory  standard  of  living  in  this  country,’ 
is  insoluble  apart  from  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  exports  of  goods  and  services. 
This  proposition  is  equally  true  whatever  be  the 
policy  followed  as  regards  private  or  public  con- 
trol of  industrial  enterprise,  and  whatever  be  the 
criterion  by  which  a ‘ satisfactory  ’ standard  of 
living  is  defined.” 

4.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  efficient  sea  carr5dng  power  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  of  emplojrment,  and  consequently  of  the 
standard  of  living,  within  this  country  ; but  as  the 
ultimate  aim  and  object  of  transport  must  be  the 
transfer  of  the  commodities  handled  from  the  original 
producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  co-operation 
between  sea  and  land  transport  agencies  is  essential. 

5.  In  Great  Britain  both  overseas  and  internal 
transport  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  concentration 
of  the  popidation  in  large  groups,  and  by  the  extent 
to  which  such  concentrations  are  near  the  sea,  and  in 
particular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  ports. 

The  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  foiuid  that 
61  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  are  concentrated 
in  five  large  groups  in  areas  which  together  aggregate 
less  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  country — 
whilst  45  per  cent,  of  such  total  population  are 
concentrated  near  the  large  ports. 

6.  Transport  is  further  greatly  facilitated  in  this 
country  by  the  general  location  of  our  exporting 
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industries  in  relation  to  the  sea  and  port  facihties,  and 
their  proximity  to  our  coalfields.  Upon  these  points 
the  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  found  that  in 
regard  to  : — 

Coal. — That  out  of  the  13  areas  into  which  the 
industry  was  divided  by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1925,  only  the  areas  of  South  Stafford  and  the  parts 
of  the  Eastern  Division  other  than  Yorkshire  are 
situated  in  counties  without  a sea-board  ; and  that 
9 of  the  large  ports  are  situated  in  one  or  other  of  those 
areas. 

In  regard  to  the  home  trade,  five  of  the  areas,  pro- 
ducing 79  per  cent,  of  the  output,  are  situated  in  one 
or  other  of  the  great  concentrations  of  population. 

As  a result  the  average  haul  of  coal  for  shipment  in 
the  period  1921-25  was  25J  miles,  and  for  land  sale 
coal  55i  miles. 

Iron  and  Steel. — About  two -thirds  of  the  total 
production  is  in  coast  districts,  as  against  one-third 
in  inland  districts.  All  the  producing  districts, 
except  perhaps  Lincolnshire,  are  in,  or  immediately 
adjacent  to,  one  of  the  coalfields. 

The  average  hauls  on  the  railways  for  the  period 
1921-24  were  44  miles  for  iron  ore,  48  miles  for  pig 
iron,  and  41  miles  for  iron  and  steel  ingots. 

Engineering  is  widely  distributed,  but  about  33  per 
cent,  of  those  engaged  in  that  industry  are  in  the 
12  large  ports. 

Shipbuilding  and  Ship  Repairing  and  Engineering 
are  of  necessity  concentrated  on,  or  very  near  to,  the 
coast. 

Electrical  Manufacturing  is  mamly  centred  on 
Greater  London,  Lancashire,  and  Warwickshire. 

Cotton. — In  1921,  78  per  cent,  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industry  were  in  Lancashire,  and  13  per  cent,  in 
the  adjacent  districts  of  North  Cheshire  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  average  rail  haul  of  raw 
cotton  in  the  period  1921-24  was  41  miles. 

Woollen  and  Worsted. — Eighty  per  cent,  of  those 
engaged  in  these  industries  were  m the  West  Riding. 
The  western  part  of  the  area  is  within  40  miles  of 
Manchester,  and  the  eastern  part  within  50  miles  of 
Hull.  The  area  overlaps  the  Yorkslure  coalfield. 

Chemicals. — The  greater  part  of  the  industry  is 
situated  in  the  seaboard  counties,  and  within  the  five 
great  concentrations  of  population. 

Clothing  is  widely  distributed. 

And  after  reviewing  the  transport  problem  in  other 
countries  the  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade 
summarised  the  conclusions  at  wliich  they  arrived  as 
follows  : — 

“ This  account  of  the  broad  geographical 
position  in  other  industrial  countries  of  the 
industries  which  provide  the  great  bulk  of 
British  exports  appear  to  confirm  the  suggestion 
that  British  industries  are  placed  in  very  favour- 
able positions,  being  closer  to  the  sea,  more 
compact,  and  better  placed  vis-a-vis  one  another 
than  those  of  rival  countries.  No  doubt  that  is 
due  to  the  location  of  British  coalfields,  but  the 
result  remains,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  the  average  freight  rail  haul  in  the 


five  countries  : — ■ 

Miles. 

Great  Britain  (average  1920-25) 

54 

Belgium  (1913)  ... 

53-5 

France  (1913) 

77-3 

Germany  (1922)  ... 

91 

U.S.A.  (1924)  

301 

“ The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  British 
industries  enjoy  in  their  geographical  position  a 
definite  and  permanent  advantage,  provided  only 
that  transport  services  are  adequate  and  efficient 
enough  to  enable  the  advantage  to  be  utilised  in 
practice.” 
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7.  To  reap  the  very  great  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  this  geographical  position  there  must  be  the 
closest  possible  co-operation  between  not  only  all  the 
transport  agencies  concerned,  but  also  between  those 
agencies  and  the  industries  for  which  they  work. 

If  our  standard  of  living  is  to  be  maintained,  our 
exporting  industries  must  have  at  their  disposal  the 
best  service  that  the  transport  agencies  coUeotively 
can  provide  for  the  transport  of  the  materials  they 
need  in  their  industries  and  the  food  supplies  required 
by  their  workers,  and  for  the  marketing  of  their 
exports. 

In  the  disposal  of  such  exports  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  price  must  be  the  determirung  factor.  And  it 
is  only  to  the  prices  so  realised  in  world  competition 
that  the  producing  industries  and  the  transport 
agencies  can  look  for  payment  for  their  services. 

8.  From  the  point  of  view  of  transport,  the  weight 
or  bulk  of  the  goods  carried,  not  their  values,  are  the 
material  factors.  Our  exports  and  imports  are  so 
varied  in  character  as  to  make  any  assessment  of  their 
total  volume  difficult  for  practical  purposes,  but  the 
following  are  estimates  of  their  total  weights. 

For  1913  and  1928  the  estimates  are  as  under  : — 


Expobts. 


Tons  Weight  in 
Thousands. 
(000  omitted). 

1913. 

1928. 

Of  manufactures  and  products 

of  the  Hnited  Kingdom  other 
than  coal 

16,116 

14,300 

„ re-exports  ... 

1,821 

1,350 

,,  coal ... 

76,687 

53,684 

93,624 

69,334 

Impoets. 

Of  food 

18,705 

18,500 

„ raw  materials 

28,943 

24,000 

„ manufactures 

8,354 

14,000 

56,002 

56,600 

9.  Our  exports  of  manufactured  articles  are 

usually 

shipped  m parcels,  not  in  whole  cargo  loads,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  finer  organisations  serving 
this  country  under  the  British  and  other  flags  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  placing  of  such 
commodities  on  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
frequency  and  regularity  of  their  services,  and  the 
stability  of  their  rates,  enable  forward  business  to  be 
transacted  with  confidence ; their  collecting  and 
distributing  organisations  rninimise  the  need  for 
carrying  stocks  ; whilst  their  shipping  documents 
enable  the  manufacturers  and  traders  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  the  financial  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 

10.  On  the  other  hand  our  coal  exports  are  usually 
shipped  in  whole  cargo  loads,  and  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  tramps  under  the  British  and  other  flags  enable 
our  coal  exports  to  be  placed  on  the  markets  of  the 
world  at  the  lowest  rates  of  freight  ruling  in  the  open 
freight  market. 

11.  The  carrying  power  of  shipping,  both  finer  and 
tramp,  is  limited  both  by  the  cargo  holding  capacity 
of  the  ships,  and  by  the  number  of  times  that  capacity 
is  used  within  a given  period.  And  the  frequency 
of  use  depends  in  part  on  the  speed  of  the  ship  ; to  a 
greater  degree  on  the  time  occupied  in  loading  and 
discharging  the  cargoes  carried  ; but  above  all  else 
on  the  ships  being  able  to  secure  a return  cargo. 

12.  The  cost  at  which  such  ship’s  carrying  power 
can  be  provided  depends  on  the  employment  of  ships 
that  are  best  adapted  to  the  particular  trades  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  on  the  continuity  of  their 
employment. 

It  is  impossible  to  summarise  briefly  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  50  years  in  the  types 
of  vessel  employed  in  otu’  foreign  trade. 


There  were  60  years  ago  3,033  British  vessels  of 
1,600  tons  gross*  and  upwards,  representing  in  total 
4,169,144  tons.  To-day  there  are  3,169  of  such 
British  vessels  but  they  represent  in  total  10,803,868 
tons.  The  1,600  tons  gross  limit  has  been  taken  as 
there  are  but  few  British  vessels  under  that  size 
engaged  in  our  foreign  trade. 

Apart  from  this  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
individual  ships,  there  have  been  equally  great 
developments  in  design,  construction,  and  speed. 
And  moreover  new  types  have  been  created.  The 
first  cargo  of  foreign  meat  was  brought  from  Australia 
to  England  in  1879,  the  first  cargo  of  fruit  was  brought 
with  refrigeration  from  Jamaica  to  England  in  1896, 
and  the  first  large  cargo  of  dairy  produce  was  brought 
from  Australia  in  1911.  There  are  now  afloat  a fleet 
of  vessels  capable  of  carrying,  on  the  longest  ocean 
voyages,  fresh  meat,  fruit  and  dairy  produce.  The 
introduction  of  this  type  of  vessel  has  effected  fmida- 
mental  changes  in  the  food  supplies  of  this  country, 
and  in  doing  so  has  brought  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  as  buyers  of  manufactured  goods,  the  pro- 
ducers of  those  supjplies. 

Another  important  development  is  that  of  the 

tanliers,”  or  vessels  carrying  oil  in  bulk,  the  first  of 
which  was  built  in  1886  and  had  a capacity  of  5,000 
tons  of  oil.  There  are  now  upwards  of  400  British 
sea-going  “ tanlrers  ” and  their  common  capacity  is 
now  about  9,000  tons.  Such  vessels  can  in  a properly 
equipped  port  be  loaded  or  discharged  in  a few  hour's. 
The  influence  of  this  type  of  vessel  upon  the  growing 
use  of  oil,  -with  all  the  effects  of  that  development,  has 
been  of  the  first  importance. 

13.  These  developments  in  shipping  have  called  for 
corresponding  developments  in  our  ports,  both  in 
facilities  for  berthnig,  loading  and  discharging,  and  in 
special  storage  facilities  for  perishable  cargoes  and  for 
oil,  in  addition  to  storage  facilities  for  our  seasonal 
imports  such  as  grain,  cotton,  wool,  etc.  But  the 
number  of  ports  in  this  country  able  to  berth  the  big 
ships,  both  liners  and  tramps,  by  which  our  foreign 
trade  is  now  carried  on,  and  to  deal  with  the  “ parcel  ” 
cargoes  of  the  liners,  is  very  fimited. 

The  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  f ormd  that — 
“ The  twelve  principal  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
if  a balance  is  struck  between  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  and  the  net  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared,  are  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  Southamp- 
ton, Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Manchester,  Cardiff, 
Bristol,  Grimsby,  Leith  and  Dundee.  In  1913 
these  twelve  ports  handled  84  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  imports,  84  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
re-exports  of  Great  Britain  ; and  in  1925,  86  per 
cent,  of  the  imports,  88  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
and  91  per  cent,  of  the  re-exports.  Of  net 
tonnage  83  per  cent,  of  the  entrances  and  82  per 
cent,  of  the  clearances  in  the  foreign  trade  at 
ports  in  Great  Britain  were  made  at  these  12  ports ' 
in  1913  and  87  per  cent,  of  the  entrances  and  85 
per  cent,  of  the  clearances  in  1925.” 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  12  ports,  there  are 
other  big  coal  exporting  ports,  e.g.,  Blyth,  Newport, 
Port  Talbot,  Sunderland,  Swansea,  Burntisland  and 
Methil.  And  there  are  other  big  ore  importing  ports, 
e.g.,  Middlesbrough,  Newport,  Ardrossan,  Hartlepool, 
Barrow,  Stockton,  Grangemouth,  Ayr,  Sunderland, 
Maryport  and  Swansea.  But  the  facilities  provided 
for  the  prompt  loading  of  coal,  or  the  prompt  dis- 
charging of  ore  cargo,  are  not  adaptable  to  other 
purposes. 

It  is  therefore  through  the  12  named  ports  that  the 
bulk  of  our  exports  pass,  and  the  bulk  of  the  return 
cargoes  of  food  and  materials  are  received. 

14.  A very  fimited  number  of  ports  therefore 
constitute  a bottle  neck  tlirough  which  our  exports 

* For  sailing  ships,  1,000  not  tomiage  has  been 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  1,600  gross  toimage  in 
steamships. 
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must  be  placed  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
through  which  we  must  obtain  from  overseas  the 
supphes  of  food  and  materials  that  are  vital  to  our 
existence. 

Co-ordination  between  the  available  means  of 
transport  and  those  ports  to  the  attainment  of  their 
most  effective  and  economical  use  is  not  only  desirable, 
it  is  an  urgent  national  necessity. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I deal  with  the 
ports  and  the  transport  services  and  their  disabihties. 

(i)  Ovbesea  Ship  Caebyihg  Powbe. 

15.  As  to  Sea  Carrying  Power. — Our  ports  are  open 
to  ships  tmder  all  flags,  in  all  our  trades,  and  since 
1920  there  has  been  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of 
efficient  tormage  at  our  disposal. 

By  1920  we  had  replaced  all  our  War  losses  by 
better  and  more  efficient  ships.  Other  nations  have 
added  greatly  to  the  ships  under  their  flags.  In  total, 
the  world’s  tonnage  increased  from  47  million  tons 
before  the  War,  to  67  million  tons  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand  the  world’s  oversea  trade  has 
mcreased  in  volume  but  httle,  if  at  all,  since  before 
the  War — whilst  the  volume  of  the  oversea  trade  of 
this  country  has  decreased. 

The  result  is  that  the  shipping  at  the  disposal  of 
this  coimtry,  under  both  our  own  and  other  flags,  is  far 
more  than  adequate  for  the  whole  of  our  present 
oversea  trade.  We  have  ships  imder  our  own  flag  laid 
up  waiting  for  employment.  And  our  liner  tonnage 
to  a very  great  extent  is  under-employed. 

Then  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  terms  on  which 
such  sea  carrying  power  is  available.  So  far  as  the 
actual  sea  freights  are  concerned,  these  are  controlled 
by  competition  m the  open  freight  markets  of  the 
world.  As  a nation  we  are  getting  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  foreign  competition  that  is 
bearing  so  heavily  on  all  our  industries,  including  the 
shipping  industry. 

The  British  Shipping  Industry  has  no  “ home 
market  ” or  “ preference  ” in  any  other  market,  as  all 
our  ports  and  all  our  sea  carrying  trades,  both  f oreign- 
gomg  and  coastwise,  are  open  to  ships  mider  all  flags. 
It  is  m receipt  of  no  subsidies,  aids  or  rehefs,  direct  or 
indirect,  from  the  State,  and  therefore  the  freights 
the  Industry  earns  in  open  competition  with  the 
shipping  of  the  world  are  the  only  funds  out  of  which 
the  cost  of  providing  the  service  can  be  met  and  a 
return  on  the  capital  employed  earned. 

The  British  Shipping  Industry  has,  since  the  War, 
at  enormous  cost,  provided  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  ships,  but  with  the  limited  extent  to  which 
the  carrying  power  of  those  ships  is  being  used  owing 
to  the  lack  of  cargoes,  it  has  not  generally  since  1920 
earned  sufficient  to  cover  its  working  expenses  and 
depreciation.  That  is  a condition  that  cannot  con- 
tinue much  longer  without  imperillmg  the  existence 
of  the  British  Shipping  Industry. 

(ii)  Poets. 

16.  The  concentration  of  the  shipment  of  our 
exports,  other  than  coal,  at  the  big  ports,  results  in 
great  measure  from  the  concentration  on  those  ports 
of  the  ship’s  carrying  power  employed  in  bringing  in 
our  imports  of  food  and  materials  other  than  ores. 
The  liners  importing  with  regularity  and  dispatch 
parcel  cargoes  of  food  (including  parcel  cargoes  of 
grain  and  refrigerated  cargoes  of  meat,  fruit  and  dairy 
produce)  are  also  the  type  of  vessel  that  can  be 
employed  to  the  best  advantage  in  bringing  in  parcel 
cargoes  of  materials  such  as  cotton  and  wool  and  the 
lilie,  as  well  as  of  semi-manufactured  material,  of 
which  so  much  is  used  in  our  industries.  vHid  they 
are  also  the  type  that  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  in  maintaining  the  regular  and  rapid 
distribution  of  our  exports  of  fine  goods,  machinery 
and  the  like. 

17.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  number  of  ports 
capable  of  accommodating  this  type  of  vessel  is  very 
hmited,  and  the  need  for  the  handling  of  both  imports 


as  well  as  exports  in  the  same  port  increases  the 
burden  placed  on  that  limited  number  of  ports. 
That  burden  is  stiU  further  mcreased  by  the  constant 
demand  for  storage  facilities  within  the  ports  for 
imports  that  are  of  a seasonable  character  (such  as 
grain,  cotton,  wool,  etc.),  or  are  of  a perishable 
nature  (such  as  meat  and  dairy  produce). 

The  very  great  advantages  of  possessing  storage 
facilities  on  the  lines  of  transit  are  obvious,  but  the 
water  frontage  in  a port  can  only  be  used  for  storage 
purposes  at  the  risk  of  diminishing  transit  facilities. 
And  there  is  this  risk,  whether  the  receiving  capacity 
of  the  ports  be  used  for  warehousing  or  merely  for 
marketing  purposes. 

18.  In  relation  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  modern 
ocean-going  ship  the  holdmg  capacity  of  even  the 
biggest  of  our  ports  is  very  limits.  If,  therefore,  a 
steady  flow  of  traffic  through  the  ports  be  not  main- 
tained, their  receiving  and  distributing  power  is 
quickly  crippled.  To  maintain  the  flow  of  traffic 
there  must  be  co-operation  between  the  receivers  and 
shippers  of  the  cargoes  and  the  transport  services,  as 
well  as  between  those  services  themselves. 

19.  Speaking  generally,  the  big  ports  in  this  country 
have  kept  pace  with  modern  requirements  as  regards 
new  docks  and  quays,  railway  and  road  facilities  at 
the  quays,  apphances  and  general  lay  out,  but  manu- 
facturers, traders  and  shipowners  are  seriously 
handicapped  in  competition  with  other  countries  both 
as  regards  the  speed  and  the  cost  at  which  the  sliips 
and  their  cargoes  are  handled. 

20.  The  additional  labour-saving  equipment  and 
machinery  that  have  been  provided  in  recent  years 
are  neither  being  used  to  their  full  extent,  nor  at  the 
minimum  of  cost. 

21.  Further,  as  the  Committee  on  Industry  and 
Trade  has  pointed  out,  this  handicap  to  trade  is 
connected  not  only  with  the  restrictions  on  overtime 
and  night-work  which  have  arisen  m recent  years, 
but  also  with  the  fixing  of  time  rates  of  wages  at  a 
level  which  will  enable  a man  employed  for  only  four 
days  a week  to  earn  a subsistence  wage. 

Such  rates  yield  an  abnormally  high  wage  as  com- 
pared with  other  industries  to  those  who  obtain  full- 
time employment,  while  barely  yielding  a subsistence 
wage  for  those  who  obtain  less  than  half-time  employ- 
ment. And  the  high  rates  of  pay  in  the  ports  as 
compared  with  those  in  other  industries  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  growing  practice  of  fixing 
piece  rates  on  the  basis  of  these  time  rates. 

The  efforts  that  have  been,  and  are  being,  made  to 
reduce  casual  employment  in  the  ports  have  not 
improved  the  position.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
number  of  men  securing  constant  emplojmient  at  the 
casual  rates  of  pay  increases,  so  does  the  difficulty  of 
gettmg  reconsidered  the  time  rates  for  permanent 
employment,  and  piece  rates. 

The  cost  of  handling  outward  and  inward  cargoes 
varies  somewhat  between  port  and  port,  but  in  all 
there  is  a very  substantial  increase  above  pre-war 
cost,  and  in  some  it  has  risen  to  three  or  more  times 
its  pre-war  amount. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  men  who  are 
regularly  employed  and  handle  the  bulk  of  the  work, 
are  substantially  in  excess  of  the  average  weeldy 
earnings  of  the  men  employed  in  the  industries  pro- 
ducing the  exports  and  using  the  imports  that  pass 
through  the  port.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
now  not  enough  traffic  passing  tlirough  the  ports  to 
enable  the  casuals  to  secure  a living  wage  even  from 
the  high  time  rates  fixed  to  meet  the  needs  of  casual 
employment. 

The  basis  of  fixmg  time  rates  of  wages  at  a level 
which  will  enable  a casual  worker  to  earn  a sub- 
sistence wage  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
minimising  labom'  cost  while  maximismg  weeldy 
earnings.  And  until  that  basis  is  abandoned  the 
handicap  under  which  our  ports  are  working  in 
competition  with  the  ports  in  other  coimtries  will 
continue. 
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Labour  must  co-operate  to  enable  the  increased 
facilities  and  appliances  that  have  been  provided  in 
the  ports  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  And  it 
is  only  with  the  help  of  such  co-operation  that  the 
maximum  of  weeldy  earnings  can  be  obtained. 

22.  The  position  of  the  smaller  ports  is  dealt  with 
in  this  statement  under  the  heading  of  “ Coastwise 
Ship  Carrying  Power." 

23.  In  the  opinion  of  the  British  Shipping  Industry 
both  the  big  and  the  small  ports  stand  as  regards 
State  aid,  in  a position  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  other  transport  services,  including  shipping. 

The  adequacy  of  the  ports  themselves,  and  of  the 
facilities  they  provide  for  the  handling  of  the  ships  and 
their  cargoes,  and  the  cost  at  which  such  services  are 
provided,  are  matters  that  concern  every  man,  woman 
and  child  living  in  this  comitry,  and  are  as  important 
to  each  and  all  of  the  inland  transport  agencies 
engaged  in  the  handling  of  our  overseas  trade,  as  to 
shipping  itself.  Therefore,  the  case  that  can  be 
made  out  in  favour  of  State  assistance  for  the  ports 
is  a strong  one.  I would  add  that  that  is  the  view 
the  British  Shipping  Industry  have  long  held. 

As  far  back  as  1917  the  Shipping  Industry  appointed 
a very  representative  committee  to  study  the  position 
in  which  the  coimtry  would  be  placed  in  regard  to  its 
oversea  trade  after  the  War,  and  that  committee 
reported  : — 

“ The  State  should  be  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  are  of  national  importance.  The  waste  of 
war,  and  the  increased  value  of  money,  may  make 
it  difficult  for  the  local  Port  Authorities  to  obtain 
the  capital  required  for  such  development, 
although  the  security  they  can  offer  for  the 
capital  may  be  rmdoubted.  In  such  event  the 
State  should  be  prepared  to  provide  the  capital 
required  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  so  that 
necessary  maintenance  and  development  may 
not  be  delayed,  or  the  port  charges  unnecessarily 
increased.” 

In  March,  1918,  a Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Shipping  and  Ship  Building  Industries,  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  imder  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir 
Alfred  Booth,  reported  that : — 

“ The  provision  of  port  facilities  appears  to  us 
of  great  importance  to  the  retention  by  this 
country  of  its  central  shipping  position  ; and  we 
think  that  H.M.  Government  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  any  conditions  which  leave  our 
principal  ports  at  a disadvantage  with  foreign 
ports.  Should  it  be  decided  after  the  War  to 
undertake  constructional  schemes  in  the  national 
interest,  whether  to  afford  employment  to  labour 
or  for  other  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any 
direction  in  which  such  energy  could  be  expended 
with  greater  advantage  to  trade  and  shipping 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire  as  a whole.  In 
view  of  the  national  importance  of  this  question, 
H.M.  Government  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be 
prepared  to  assist  the  Port  Authorities  in  obtain- 
ing the  funds  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
schemes  deemed  expedient.  We  would  submit 
the  following  suggestions  to  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  H.M.  Government ; they  should  be  carried 
into  effect  as  and  when  conditions  permit  : — 

(1)  Ports  should  be  provided  with  adequate 

railway  and  road  facilities  at  the  quays. 

(2)  The  principal  ports  should  be  provided  with 

modern  appliances  and  with  labour-saving 
machinery  of  all  kinds  to  the  fullest  extent 
necessary.  There  has  been  a great  deficiency 
of  travelling  cranes,  elevators  and  the  like. 

(3)  There  should  be  ample  warehouse  accommo- 

dation for  goods,  and  the  abuse  of  quayside 
space  for  the  storage  of  goods,  which  leads 
to  congestion,  should  be  prevented.” 

24.  The  Shipping  Industry,  in  1924,  made  a de- 
tailed examination  into  the  then  existing  facilities  at 


om’  principal  ports,  and  it  has  recently  made  a similar 
examination  at  the  smaller  ports.  The  suggestions 
and  recommendations  it  has  made  have  been  placed 
before  the  Port  Authorities  with  a view  to  action  being 
taken  under  the  Government’s  scheme  in  relation  to 
employment. 

25.  From  the  international  point  of  view  the 
Shipping  Industry  are  of  the  opinion  that  State 
assistance  given  to  the  ports  to  promote  our  overseas 
trade  as  a whole,  both  imports  and  exports,  is  far  less 
likely  than  any  other  form  of  State  assistance  to 
provoke  counter  measures  by  other  Governments. 
The  International  Economic  Conference  at  Geneva 
pointed  out  that  the  tendency  of  a Government 
scheme  for  affording  financial  facilities  to  oversea 
trade  is  to  give  rise  to  corresponding  schemes  in  other 
countries.  This  reaction  has  certainly  followed  in 
many  instances  where  a Government  has  taken  a part 
in  giving  financial  advantages  to  the  export  trade  of 
its  nationals,  or  to  its  shipping.  Aird  as  shipowners, 
beyond  question  we  have  lost  far  more  than  we  have 
gained,  from  State  assistance  given  to  promote  the 
building  of  ships,  in  the  giving  of  which  this  country 
took  the  lead.  If  we  increase  and  cheapen  the 
facilities  provided  in  oru  ports,  not  only  will  shipping 
rmder  all  flags  equally  benefit,  but  the  exports  of  the 
coxmtries  with  which  we  are  trading  will  benefit  as 
much  as  our  own  exports. 

(iii)  Railways. 

26.  Notwithstanding  the  amalgamations  made 
under  the  Act  of  1921,  and  the  active  steps  the  Rail- 
way Companies  have  taken  since  the  War  to  bring 
their  facilities  up  to  modern  requirements,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade  m their  Final  Report, 
issued  in  1929,  say  : — 

“ There  is,  nevertheless,  general  agreement 
that  the  existing  railway  charges  on  the  heavier 
classes  of  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron  and  steel, 
however  reasonable  they  may  be  having  regard  to 
the  cost  at  which  the  services  are  being  main- 
tained, are  affecting  seriously  our  competitive 
position  in  the  markets  of  the  world.” 

27.  The  abnormal  depression  that  has  existed  since 
the  amalgamations  were  effected,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  road  transport  during  the  same  period, 
have  beyond  question  been  prejudicial  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  objects  for  which  the  amalgamations  were 
effected.  And  it  is  too  soon  to  judge  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  our  overseas  trade  of  the  relief  from  local 
rates  given  rnider  the  Act  of  1928  in  I’espect  of  the 
conveyance  of  some  of  the  heavier  classes  of  materials, 
and  of  the  further  participation  of  the  railways  in 
road  transport  under  the  additional  powers  recently 
conferred  upon  them.  But  as  matters  stand  our 
exporting  industries  are  not  in  railway  rates  and 
facilities  benefiting  to  the  full  from  “ being  closer  to 
the  sea,  more  compact  and  better  placed  vis-a-vis  one 
another  than  those  of  rival  cormtries.” 

Ri  part,  this  difficulty  is  being  overcome  through 
the  development  of  road  transport,  but  the  more  such 
services  are  used  for  traffic  other  than  the  heavier 
classes  of  material,  the  higher  must  be  the  railway 
rates  demanded  under  existing  conditions  on  such 
traffic  as  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  the  roads.  But  it 
is  now  only  these  heavier  classes  of  material  that  are 
tied  to  the  railways,  and  the  rates  that  can  be  paid 
by  the  industries  using  such  materials  are  limited  and 
controlled  by  the  prices  they  realise  for  their  exports 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

28.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  railways  are  now  substantially  m 
excess  of  those  of  the  men  engaged  in  producing  the 
exports  and  using  the  imports  that  pass  over  the 
railways. 

In  its  “ Survey  of  Industrial  Relations  ” published 
by  the  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  in  1926,  the 
mean  level  of  railway  wages  was  shown  in  1925  at 
126  per  cent,  over  1914.  In  1928  it  was  120  per  cent. 
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Whilst  the  following  figures  placed  before  that  Com- 
mittee show  the  relation  of  wages  to  expenditure  on 
the  four  big  groups  of  railway  companies  in  1913  and 
1924 


Wages  

£ 

..  47,386,000 

% 

37.0 

£ 

119,800,000 

% 

56 

Other  Expenses 

..  34,575,000 

27.8 

58,362,000 

27 

Total  Working  Expenses 

..  81,961,000 

64.8 

178,162,000 

83 

Net  Eeceipts 

..  44,619,000 

35.2 

36,552,000 

17 

Total  Eeceipts 

..  126,580,000 

100.0 

214,714,000 

100 

39.  It  will  be  a disaster  of  the  gravest  character,  not 
only  to  the  nation  but  also  to  the  railways  themselves, 
if  the  cost  of  railway  services  is  not  brought  speedily 
within  limits  which  their  best  customers,  i.e.,  those 
engaged  in  our  exporting  industries,  can  bear. 

30.  To  hold  their  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
those  industries  must  have  the  best  and  cheapest 
facilities  that  oversea  ship  carrying  power,  ports, 
railways,  roads,  coastwise  ship  carrying  power,  and 
canals,  can  provide.  And  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation between  all  these  services  to  attain  that 
object  must  be  based  on  each  and  all  of  them  being 
worked  to  the  best  advantage  on  soimd  economic 
hnes. 

(iv)  Roads. 

31.  Oversea  trade  has  beyond  question  benefited 
greatly  from  the  developments  that  have  taken  place 
in  road  transport,  especially  m the  export  of  certain 
classes  of  fine  goods,  and  in  the  import  of  food  supplies 
and  of  some  classes  of  raw  materials. 

32.  The  concentration  of  the  population  in  large 
groups,  and  the  general  location  of  our  exporting 
industries,  to  which  reference  has  aheady  been  made, 
are  all  in  favour  of  the  use  of  motor  transport  on  the 
roads.  But  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  diversion 
of  the  transport  of  fine  goods  of  high  value  from  the 
railways  to  the  roads  has  tended  to  increase  the  cost 
of  carriage  of  the  heavier  classes  of  materials  that  can 
only  be  cai’ried  on  the  railways. 

33.  As  in  all  other  forms  of  transport,  it  is  essential 
to  - maintain  the  flow  of  traffic  on  the  roads,  and 
therefore  if  the  roads  are  not  to  be  overburdened  road 
transport  must  be  worked  on  sound  economic  lines, 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  other  transport  services. 

(v)  Coastwise  Sea  Carrying  Power. 

34.  The  fact  that  most  of  our  coal  and  iron  areas 
are  in  coast  districts  created  the  demand  for  sea 
carrying  power.  Indeed  it  was  the  transport  facilities 
provided  by  coasting  vessels,  working  in  connection 
with  craft  of  light  draught  on  the  rivers,  that  formed 
the  basis  upon  which  our  industries  were  built  up. 
Until  the  recent  developments  in  motor  transport, 
the  roads  never  played  any  important  part  in  the 
distribution  of  heavy  traffic,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
application  of  the  Macadam  process  of  road-making, 
between  1790  and  1830,  that  they  have  been  generally 
effective  for  light  traffic. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  time  when  coal  first 
came  into  use,  it  was  carried  by  sea  from  the  T5me  to 
the  ports  on  our  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  and 
from  Swansea  and  Whitehaven  to  the  ports  on  our 
western  coast.  From  some  of  such  ports  it  was 
widely  distributed  inland  by  river  transport,  and  it 
was  by  the  same  methods  of  transport  that  all  the 
heavy  traffic  of  the  districts  so  served  was  distributed. 
For  example,  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
until  the  development  of  the  railways  : — 

Hull  was  the  great  traffic  centre  for  the  districts 
lying  along  the  courses  of  the  Ouse,  the  Aire  and 
Calder,  and  the  Trent.  It  handled  for  those  districts 
their  coal  supplies,  as  well  as  the  woollen,  and  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  of  Yorkshire,  lead  from  the  mines 
in  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  cheese  from 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire,  and  com 
from  all  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  rivers.  It 
handled  also  every  sort  of  heavy  and  bulky  goods 
that  were  imported  from  overseas  for  use  in  those 
districts. 


King’s  Lynn  was  in  the  same  way  the  great  traffic 
centre  of  coal  for,  and  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  of,  the  districts  lying  along  the  course  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Ouse,  and  the  other  rivers  running 
into  the  Wash.  It  was  asserted  in  1720  that  by  these 
navigable  rivers  the  merchants  of  Lynn  supphed  six 
counties  wholly,  and  three  counties  in  part  with  their 
imports  from  overseas. 

London  received  aU  its  coal  supphes  by  sea,  and 
was  the  great  traffic  centre  coastwise  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  counties  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts,  and  of  the  provisions  and  other  commodities 
brought  from  overseas.  The  Thames  and  its  tribu- 
taries provided  the  only  means  for  the  transport  of 
the  heavy  traffic  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
ran,  up  to  Lechlade  in  Gloucestershire. 

Bristol  was  the  great  traffic  centre  for  the  districts 
along  the  Severn,  Avon  and  Wye.  Heavy  goods 
were  carried  by  water  almost  as  far  as  Shrewsbury 
and  Warwick,  and  it  was  claimed  m 1720  that  the 
whole  of  the  trade  of  South  Wales  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  of  North  Wales  passed  through  its  port. 

Liverpool  served  all  the  northern  counties,  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire,  and  a part  of  North  Wales. 

All  these  big  traffic  centres  were  working  with  many 
smaller  ports  all  round  our  coasts,  which  in  their  turn 
were  using  to  the  best  advantage  such  navigable  rivers 
as  were  available.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  18th 
century  shows  the  vital  significance  of  both  the  large 
and  small  ports  in  the  national  life.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, all  the  manufacturing  industries  depended  for 
their  coal,  and  for  much  of  their  raw  materials,  on 
water  transport ; and  both  the  industries  and 
agriculture  were  largely  dependent  on  the  ports  for 
the  distribution  of  their  products. 

35.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  Table  given  below,  up 
to  1835  shipping  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  but  after  1845  a diminishmg  proportion  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  was  carried 
coastwise. 

Table  showing  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of 
Shipping  Tonnage  in  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Coasting  and  Foreign  Trades,  from  1826,  and  the 
weight  of  the  Goods  Traffic  carried  by  the  Railway 
Companies  of  Great  Britain  from  1870. 


Entrances  and 

Minerals  and 

Clearances  with  Cargoes, 

Merchandise 

Millions  of 

Tons  Net. 

Carried. 

Coasting 

Foreign 

Millions  of 

Trade. 

Trade. 

Tons  Weight. 

1826 

...  23-4** 

5-8* 

— 

1836 

...  18-4** 

6-0* 

— 

1845 

...  21-5 

12-1* 

— 

1856 

...  20-0 

18-5* 

— 

1865 

...  22-7 

28-9* 

— 

1875 

...  26-6 

39-6 

200 

1885 

...  35-2 

55-0 

257 

1896 

...  41-7 

67-6 

334 

1900 

...  42-6 

79-9 

425 

1906 

...  45-1 

89-6 

461 

1910 

...  42-9 

99-0 

514 

1913 

...  45-1 

116-9 

568 

1920 

...  36-9 

73-2 

— 

1925 

...  31-3 

117-8 

— 

* Vessels 

wLth  cargoes 

and  in  ballast,  separate 

turns  for 

ballast  vessels 

not  being 

given  in  these 

years. 

**  Lioluding  trade  with  Heland,  wHch  was  not 
given  separately  in  these  years. 

36.  No  doubt  the  railways  secured  the  larger  share 
of  the  country’s  increasing  traffic  by  reason  of  the 
greater  facilities  they  could  offer  over  water  carriage 
in  the  prompt  and  direct  collection  and  dehvery  of 
many  of  the  commodities  handled,  but  they  were  not 
content  to  depend  on  this  advantage.  For  years 
they  worked  to  divert  traffic  from  the  sea,  and  the 
principal  means  they  adopted  to  attain  that  end 
were  : — 
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(i)  Reducing  railway  rates  between  points  which 

could  be  served  by  both  the  railways  and 
the  sea. 

(ii)  Neglecting  the  facilities  that  could  be  provided 

by  ports  which  had  fallen  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  their  control. 

(iii)  Neglectmg  and  not  developing  distribution  by 

canals  which  had  fallen  uirder  their  control, 
and  which  are  in  direct  commmiication 
with  the  sea. 

This  cutting  of  rates  not  only  diverted  from  the  sea 
traffic  which  could  be  carried  by  water  to  better 
economic  advantage,  but  it  also  strangled  the  develop- 
ment of  distribution  by  sea.  It  discouraged  both  the 
big  and  the  small  ports  from  maldng  adequate  provi- 
sion for  the  coasting  trade.  Indeed,  it  led  to  the 
practical  abandonment  of  many  of  the  small  ports, 
and  of  river  and  canal  systems  working  in  connection 
with  both  the  large  and  small  ports,  that  had  for 
generations  played  an  important  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  country’s  traffic. 

37.  During  the  War,  the  process  of  uneconomic 
diversion  of  traffic  from  the  sea  to  the  railways  was 
gravely  accentuated.  The  railway  rates  were  main- 
tained, at  the  cost  of  the  State,  at  a level  entirely 
insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  transport,  wliilst 
coastwise  shipping  and  the  ports  were  left  to  bear 
enormous  increases  in  their  working  expenses.  The 
result  was  that  both  the  railways  and  the  big  ports 
became  blocked  with  traffic,  and  for  a time  the  State 
had  to  step  in  and  grant  a subsidy  in  respect  of  goods 
carried  coastwise. 

38.  Since  the  War,  some  of  the  traffic  diverted  to 
the  railways  has  been  got  back,  but  the  entrances  and 
clearances  in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  last  year  for 
which  the  figures  are  available  (1928)  were  only 
35,800,000  tons  net,  as  against  45,100,000  tons  net 
in  1913. 

39.  The  importance  of  the  question,  and  the  need 
for  action,  was  realised  by  the  Rates  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. In  their  Report,  made  in  December,  1920, 
after  reviewing  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
railway  rates  had  been  cut  below  those  rulmg  on 
inland  routes  in  order  to  meet  water  competition,  that 
Committee  stated  : — 

“ It  is  of  first  rate  importance  that  the  excep- 
tional railway  rates  which  were  brought  into 
operation  to  meet  competition  by  water  should 
not  be  continued  or  form  the  basis  of  new  rates, 
if  carriage  by  coasting  vessels  and  by  canals  is 
to  be  preserved,  which  in  our  opinion  is  essential. 
The  shipping  industry  in  the  coasting  trade  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  the  preservation  of 
alternative  routes  from  port  to  port  is  of  great 
moment  to  the  trading  community.” 

But  that  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  identify 
the  cut  rates  owing  to  their  enormous  number,  and 
they  had  to  be  content  with  recording  the  opinion 
that  : — 

“ We  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting the  continuation  of  such  an  enormous 
number  of  rates  as  now  encumber  the  rates 
books,  and  particularly  of  putting  an  end  to 
exceptional  rates  arising  from  water  competition.” 

40.  The  scheme  formulated  by  the  Rates  Advisory 
Committee  has  not  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
exceptional  rates  arising  from  water  competition. 
The  fighting  pohcy  of  cut  rates  against  sea  transport 
is  still  followed  with  vigour,  although  lately  the  rail- 
ways have  shown  some  willingness  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  coasters, 

41.  The  recent  development  of  motor  transport  on 
the  roads  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  nation,  but 
it  has  involved  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  on  the 
roads.  So  far  little  has  been  done  to  develop  that 
form  of  transport  around  our  coasts  and  along  our 
water  ways,  although  the  expenditure  on  such 


development  would  in  the  main  be  confined  to  the 
provision  of  adequate  modern  facilities  at  the  large 
and  small  ports  for  loading  and  discharging. 

42.  In  some  of  the  smaller  ports  the  Port  Authori- 
ties, who  are  often  the  mimicipalities,  have  allowed 
the  channels  and  berths  to  silt  up  for  lack  of  dredging. 
And  in  few,  if  any,  of  the  ports  great  or  small  have  the 
quays  and  berths  appropriated  to  the  Coasting  Trade, 
the  road  approaches  thereto,  and  their  equipment 
with  mechanical  apphances  for  the  loading  and 
discharging  of  the  cargoes,  been  brought  up  to  modern 
requirements. 

In  most  oases  the  cost  of  keeping  up  these  ports 
would  not  have  been  heavy  if  it  had  been  met  year 
by  year,  but  the  Port  Authorities  knew  that  the 
traffic  from  which  their  revenue  was  derived  was,  in 
great  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  railway  companies 
prepared  to  compete  at  whatever  out  rates  were 
necessary  to  divert  the  traffic.  They  therefore  had 
no  income  upon  which  they  could  rely  either  to  meet 
cmrent  expenditure,  or  to  offer  as  security  for  capital 
investment. 

The  result  was  that  when  motor  transport  became 
effective  we  were  as  little  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
sea  as  a highway  for  internal  transport,  as  we  were 
of  the  roads.  On  the  roads  the  position  was  met 
promptly  by  an  enormous  expenditure  out  of  public 
fimds,  but  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
smaller  ports  although  in  comparison  with  the  roads 
the  cost  would  have  been  comparatively  trifling. 

43.  The  point  is  often  made  that  Central  Europe 
and  France  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
systems  they  have  developed  of  carriage  over  their 
rivers  and  canal  systems.  Those  systems  have  been 
developed  at  very  great  cost,  but  the  facilities  they 
afford  fall  far  below  the  natural  facilities  which  Great 
Britain  enjoys  as  an  island  possessing  an  almost 
unlimited  mnnber  of  ports. 

44.  If  we  are  to  t-urn  to  the  best  account  the  great 
natural  advantages  we  possess  in  having  at  our 
command  the  sea  as  a highway  between  almost,  all 
our  great  producing  and  consuming  centres,  adequate 
port  facilities  must  be  provided.  If  that  be  done, 
there  is  the  coastwise  ship  carrying  power  available, 
and  able  and  ready  to  give  good  and  efficient  service, 
at  a cost  which  wiU  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
all  other  forms  of  transport. 

(vi)  Navigable  Rivees  and  Canals. 

45.  The  national  importance  of  rivers  that  were,  or 
could  be  made,  navigable  to  sea-going  ships,  in  both 
the  foreign  and  coastwise  trades,  is  demonstrated  on 
such  rivers  as  the  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey  (including 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal),  Clyde,  Tyne  and  Humber. 
On  the  banks  of  aU  these  rivers  there  has  been  a great 
concentration  of  our  exporting  industries,  with  the 
resulting  concentration  of  popidation  which  depends 
in  such  great  measure  on  overseas  supplies  of  food. 

To  take  for  example  the  Thames  : — 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Cross  River  Traffic  hi 
London  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  river  navigation  as  in  its  opinion  London 
is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  continued  mainten- 
ance and  expansion  of  its  water-borne  traffic.  In 
their  Report,  issued  in  November,  1926,  they  said  : — 
“ The  river  traffic  above  London  Bridge  is  con- 
tinually expanding  and,  owing  to  the  facilities 
afforded  for  easy  access  to  provincial  centres  by 
road  and  rail,  up-river  wharves  are  being  used 
more  and  more  as  distributing  depots.  Recent 
years  have  witnessed  the  erection  of  a large 
number  of  new  wharves,  factories  and  works  as 
far  up  the  river  as  Brentford,  and  there  has  been 
a similar  extension  on  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  with  a resulting  increase 
in  traffic. 

***** 

“ There  is,  consequently,  reason  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  a progressive  increase  in  all  kinds  of 
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river  traffic,  due  to  the  growth  of  population  and 
trade  in  the  outer  districts  of  London. 

4:  ^ Hi 

“ Owing  to  the  economy,  both  in  money  and  in 
time,  when  a homogeneous  cargo  in  bulk,  brought 
in  from  coastal  ports  or  overseas,  is  carried  to  its 
destination  in  one  hull  throughout,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  future,  the  number  of  sea-going 
steamships  using  the  river  will  be  increased  by 
additions  to  the  existing  fleets  of  steam  vessels, 
which  now  have  to  pass  the  bridges. 

* H!  * 

“ We  regard  it  essential  to  preserve  for  the 
users  of  the  waterway  the  faoihties  which  they 
enjoy  at  present  without  interposing  any  further 
obstacle  to  navigation  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  then  only  when  such  interference  is 
clearly  warranted  by  over-riding  advantages.” 

46.  For  the  continuance  and  development  of  river 
navigation  its  users,  whether  they  be  shipowners,  the 
builders  of  wharves,  or  factories  and  other  industrial 
enterprises,  must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  facilities  of 
navigation  being  maintained.  They  must  be  able  to 
count  on  the  river  fairway  not  being  encroached 
upon  or  obstructed  by  bridges. 

47.  The  canals  worked  in  connection  with  ports, 
such  as  the  Aire  and  Calder,  the  Bridgwater,  the 
Grand  Junction,  and  the  Shropshire  Union  Canals, 
and  the  Trent  Navigation,  are  of  very  great  import- 
ance in  maintaining  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the 
ports.  They  provide  cheap  and  convenient  means  of 
transport  for  both  exports  and  imports,  as  they  afford 
a means  by  which  such  cargoes  can  be  taken  overside 
into  and  from  the  sea-going  ships.  It  is  essential 
that  the  craft  employed  on  such  canals  should  be 
capable  of  being  brought  alongside  the  sea-going  sliips. 

48.  The  modernisation  of  canals  for  general  internal 
traffic  would  be  a very  costly  business,  and  if  railway, 
road  and  sea  transport  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
there  would  appear  no  reasonable  prospect  of  such 
outlay  being  profitable.  But  existing  canals  and 
navigable  rivers  could  be  much  more  used  than  they 
now  are,  in  districts  that  can  be  served  directly  by 
coastwise  sea  carrying  power.  The  introduction  of 
the  motor  engine  has  created  a type  of  craft  able  to 
provide  most  efficient  water  transport. 

(vii)  COKOITXSIONS. 

49.  As  with  the  nation  at  large,  the  offiy  practicable 
means  of  ensm'ing  for  the  British  Shippmg  Industry 
a satisfactory  volmne  of  employment  under  reasonable 
conditions  is  by  maintaining  and  developing  the  flow 
of  our  exports  to  overseas  markets.  It  is  only  under 
such  conditions  that  the  transport  of  constant  and 
adequate  supplies  of  necessary  food  and  materials 
from  overseas  can  be  ensured,  and  the  carrying  power 
of  the  ships  used  on  both  their  outward  and  home- 
ward voyages. 

The  primary  aim  and  object  of  the  British  Shipping 
Industry  is,  therefore,  the  enabling  of  our  exporting 
industries  to  place  their  products  on  the  markets  of 
the  world  at  prices  which  wiU  make  competition 
effective.  In  the  attainment  of  this  object  the  cost 
of  transport  to  those  industries  must  be  an  important 
factor.  Oversea  trade  needs  the  best  and  cheapest 
services  that  all  the  transport  services  can  afford 
separately  and  collectively. 

50.  If  all  the  great  advantages  arismg  from  the 
grouping  of  our  exporting  industries  in  relation  to 
sea  carrying  power  are  turned  to  the  best  account,  we 
should  as  a nation  be  able  to  compete  in  the  cost  of 
both  internal  and  external  transport  with  aU  other 
exporting  countries.  But  those  advantages  can  only 
be  turned  to  such  account  by  the  closest  possible 
co-ordination  between  all  the  transport  services 
concerned. 

51.  Since  the  War,  the  extraordinary  increase  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  working  both  the  ports 
and  the  railways,  and  the  rapid  developments  that 


have  taken  place  in  road  transport,  have  undoubtedly 
been  disturbing  factors  in  the  co-ordination  of  the 
internal  transport  services.  The  fighting  policy  of 
the  railways  has  prevented  for  many  years  the  employ- 
ment of  coastwise  transport,  and  with  it  of  internal 
water-borne  transport,  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
there  are  grounds  for  beheving  that  the  need  for 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  has  been  recognised. 
The  British  Shipping  Industry  has  given,  and  wiU 
continue  to  give,  its  hearty  support  to  that  movement. 

52.  The  British  Shipping  Industry  holds  strongly 
the  view  that  the  co-ordination  and  co-operation  that 
is  needed  wiU  be  best  effected  through  the  normal 
interplay  of  economic  and  commercial  factors,  subject 
only  to  such  legislative  safeguards  as  may  be  foimd 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  public  mterest.  In  its 
opinion  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  various 
transport  agencies,  including  shippmg,  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  without  preferential  treatment  or 
differentiation  as  between  one  another. 

53.  The  ports  stand  on  a different  footing  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Industry  the  assistance  of  the  State 
might  there  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out, 
promptly,  wise  and  provident  improvements. 


12300.  [Chairman]  : In  paragraph  3 of  your  Memo- 
randum you  quote  some  of  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade,  and  you  emphasise  the 
point  that  in  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  volume  of 
employment  in  mdustry  in  this  country  we  must 
maintain  a sufficient  flow  of  exports  to  oversea 
markets  ? — That  is  so  ; not  only  employment,  but 
standard  of  living  as  well.  In  fact,  the  food  before 
everything  else. 

12301.  What  I think  you  point  out — correct  me  if 
I am  wrong — is  that  this  country  depends  to  such  an 
immense  extent  on  imports  of  food  and  raw  materials 
that  we  must  have  adequate  movement  of  exports  to 
pay  for  them  ? — That  is  so.  It  is  summarised  in 
paragraph  4. 

12302.  What  we  require  is  an  adequate  supply  of 
efficient  sea  carrying  power  ? — That  is  so — to  begin 
with. 

12303.  Coming  now  to  your  paragraph  5 ; you 
point  out  that  we  possess  in  this  country  certain 
great  geographical  advantages  ? — Yes. 

12304.  And  you  suggest  that  our  population  is 
massed  together  in  certam  large  groups,  and  that  very 
fortunately  the  coalfields  lie  in  most  districts  near  the 
aea  ? — That  is  so  ; but  it  is  both  coal  and  iron. 

12306.  So  that  we  start  with  great  initial  geogra- 
phical advantages  ? — Yes.  I believe  there  is  no  other 
industrial  nation  in  the  world  that  has  got  such 
advantages. 

12306.  I thinli  you  summarise  it  very  weU  at  the 
foot  of  paragraph  6 by  pointing  out  the  average  freight 
rail  haffi  in  different  coimtries  ? — That  is  so.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  would  like  any  comparative 
figiu-es  with  regard  to  the  United  States  ; they  are 
very  striking  indeed. 

12307.  The  figure  you  have  given  us  here  is  301 
miles  in  the  United  States  of  America  ? — Yes. 

12308.  Compared  with  64  miles  in  this  cormtry  ?■  - ■ 
Yes.  If  you  take  the  official  returns  for  the  United 
States  of  America  you  will  find  that  there  are  70 
per  cent,  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States  in  three  big  divisions — ^that  is,  New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  North-East  Central. 
Those  are  the  divisions  in  the  official  returns  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Those  divisions  cover  an 
area  of  418,000  square  miles,  and  in  that  area  they 
have  a population  of  61,000,000,  and  the  coastline  of 
that  area  is  2,000  miles.  Now  consider  the  distance 
of  the  big  industrial  areas  from  the  sea.  There  are 
big  industrial  areas  rouird  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  those  are  more  or  less  on  the  coast. 
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but  aU  the  other  big  manufacturmg  areas  are  very  far 
from  the  sea.  If  you  take  Pittsburg,  that  is  260 
miles  ; Cleveland,  400  miles  ; Detroit,  600  miles  ; St. 
Louis,  750  miles  ; Chicago,  1,000  miles  ; and  Minnea- 
polis, 1,300  miles.  That  is  their  position.  Their 
manufacturing  industries  are  in  a huge  solid  block  of 
400,000  square  miles  with  a seaboard  of  2,000  miles  ; 
whereas  in  England  and  Wales  we  have  a seaboard  of 
2,400  miles  . . . 

12309.  Which  is  larger  . . . ? — It  is  a bigger  sea- 
board than  for  400,000  square  miles  in  the  manufac- 
turing centres  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If 
you  take  the  distribution  of  our  industries,  there  is 
hardly  a single  industry  of  any  importance  that  is 
more  than  80  miles  from  a port.  I give  you  the 
figures  in  paragraphs  5 and  13  ; 45  per  cent,  of  our 
population  concentrated  round  12  of  our  big  ports. 

12310.  Roimd  the  12  largest  ports  ? — That  is  right. 

12311.  Therefore,  as  I have  said,  we  start  with  a 
great  initial  advantage  compared  ■with  most  other 
countries  ? — I think  so  ; a very  big  one  indeed. 

12312.  I see  the  only  country  where  the  average 
rail  haul  is  less  than  Great  Britain  is  Belgium  ? — That 
is  so. 

12313.  It  is  very  slightly  less  ? — Yes. 

12314.  Now,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  our 
geographical  position  there  ought  to  be  the  closest 
co-ordination,  ought  there  not,  between  all  the 
transport  agencies  concerned  and  between  those 
agencies  and  the  industries  for  which  they  work  ? — 
That  is  essential. 

12316.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  8,  if  you  take 
weight  or  buUi  of  the  goods  carried,  and  not  their 
values,  there  has  not  been  any  increase  since  the  War, 
has  there  ? — That  is  so.  Probably  a decrease.  If 
you  take  imports  and  exports  together,  certainly  a 
decrease.  That  is  coal.  If  you  take  our  imports 
alone,  weight  and  bulk  is  about  the  same. 

12316.  Of  course,  a false  impression  very  often  gets 
about  by  taking  values,  which  are  not  a clear  indica- 
tion because  of  the  differenpe  in  the  value  of  money  ? 
— On  the  Committee  of  Industry  and  Trade  we  had 
worked  out  for  -us  by  the  Department  a statement 
adjusting  the  post -War  values  on  the  basis  of  the  1913 
prices,  and  that  you  -will  find  pubhshed  in  the  first 
vol'ume  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industry 
and  Trade.  You  can  correct  the  impression  to  a con- 
siderable extent  but  not  sufficiently  if  you  want  to 
judge  the  traffic  that  is  passing  through  the  ports,  and 
particularly  through  the  individual  ports — ^you  can 
correct  your  big  broad  -vdew  of  it  by  adjusting  values 
on  a common  level  of  prices. 

12317.  So  that,  taking  the  volume  of  exports  and 
imports  and  re-exports,  as  judged  by  weight  and  bulk 
and  not  by  values,  there  has  reaUy  been  no  increase 
but  rather  a decrease  since  the  War,  has  there  not  ? — 
That  is  so.  I can  give  you  the  basis  upon  which  my 
calculations  are  made,  if  you  would  ■wish  it,  or  I can 
give  it  to  your  Secretary.  Speaking  c^uite  generally, 
in  regard  to  94  per  cent,  of  the  values  you  can  identify 
the  weights  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  That 
is  with  regard  to  your  imports.  With  regard  to  yoru 
exports  you  cannot  get  such  a big  percentage,  but  you 
can  get  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  values,  and  you  can 
identify  the  weights  which  correspond.  Li  one  case 
you  see  it  is  about  5 per  cent.,  in  the  other  case  it  is  13 
or  14  per  cent.,  for  which  you  have  to  rely  on  estimates. 

12318.  If  you  could  give  those  figures  to  the 
Secretary  we  should  be  very  much  obliged  ? — If  you 
please. 

12319.  And  we  can  then  study  them  ? — I might  add 
that  for  some  years — I think  R stopped  in  1920,  but 
for  two  or  three  years  after  the  War  the  Board  of 
Trade,  besides  pubhshing  the  volumes,  also  published 
the  weights  in  total. 

12320.  They  do  not  do  that  now,  do  they  ? — They 
gave  that  up.  There  was  a very  stringent  order 


issued  ■with  regard  to  economy  in  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  unfortunately  they  left  out  one  of  the  most 
important  matters. 

12321.  Now  in  paragraphs  9 and  10  you  point  out 
the  different  manners  in  which  om’  exports  are  handled 
— manufactured  articles  principally  in  parcels,  so  to 
speak,  and  coal  exports  in  whole  cargo  loads  ? — That 
is  so. 

12322.  I do  not  know  that  I need  carry  you  through 
all  this  history  of  British  shipping,  but  we  all  know 
there  have  been  great  developments  in  the  types  of 
ships  and  in  their  cargo  capacity  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  especially  since  the  War.  That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

• — It  goes  back  before  that.  The  big  developments 
■with  regard  to  refrigerating  cargoes — I have  dra-wn 
your  attention  to  its  gro-wth  because  it  has  affected 
radically  the  accommodation  required  in  the  ports  ; 

and  I think  it  is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind it 

certainly  was  impressed  on  ■us  during  the  War  on  the 
Port  and  Transit  Committee — ^that  you  cannot  work 
the  trade  of  one  port  through  another  port.  There 
is  of  necessity  great  specialisation  in  the  port  accom- 
modation. If  you  take  a port  like  London,  or  a port 
like  Liverpool,  you  cannot  make  them  into  ore 
importing  ports  ; you  cannot  make  either  of  them 
into  a big  coal  exporting  port.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  big  ore  ports  and  the  coal  ports  and  the  timber 
ports  are  of  no  use  whatever  for  refrigerated  cargoes. 
Again,  unless  you  have  got  the  miUs  there  they  are 
very  little  use  ■with  regard  to  grain  cargoes. 

12323.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  this  big 
development  in  shippmg  has  necessitated  great 
improvements,  the  spending  of  a great  deal  of  money 
at  the  ports,  both  at  the  big  general  ports  for  general 
cargoes  and  at  the  special  ports  for  such  things  as 
coal,  and  ore,  and  so  on  ? — That  is  so.  And,  of  course, 
■with  a big  general  port  it  is  not  only  facilities  to 
handle  the  loading  and  discharging.  With  regard  to 
imports,  the  dischargmg  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story.  There  is  the  storage  ; then,  again,  there  is 
the  milling.  You  may  take  it  that  Birkenhead  is  the 
second  biggest  miliing  centre  in  the  world  . . . 

12324.  You  mean  that  the  grain  is  landed  in  Bir- 
kenhead and  milled  there  ? — Yes,  that  is  right.  It  is 
the  second  biggest  flo^ur  producing  centre  in  the  world. 
It  is  beaten  by  one  of  the  Unted  States  cities — I have 
forgotten  at  the  moment  which  city  ; in  fact,  there  is 
competition  between  two  or  three  of  them  to  be  the 
greatest ; but  Birkenhead  comes  second.  Then  if 
you  take  a port  like  Hull,  there  has  been  extraordinary 
development  there  in  the  milling  from  the  oil  seeds  in 
the  man^ufacture  of  oil  cake,  and  so  on.  In  London, 
of  course,  you  have  a very  big  milling  centre,  and  a 
tremendous  centre  for  the  storage  of  frozen  meat, 
dairy  produce,  and  the  like. 

12326.  You  point  out  that  a new  development 
altogether  is  the  building  of  vessels  for  bringing  over 
oil — oil  tankers  ? — Yes. 

12326.  And  that  involves  special  arrangements  for 
storage  at  the  ports  ? — That  is  so.  And  there  is  the 
other  pomt,  if  I might  mention  it,  that  during  aU  these 
60  years  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  vessel.  The  depth  of  the  ports  varies  con- 
siderably round  oiu’  coast,  and  there  is  only  a limited 
number  of  ports  which  can  now  take  even  the  average 
sized  ocean-going  steamship. 

12327.  There  have  been  big  developments,  for 
example,  at  Tilb^ury  lately,  have  there  not  ? — ^Yes, 
very  big  developments. 

12328.  And  at  Southampton  and  other  places  ? — 
Yes.  And  a tremendous  development  at  Liverpool. 
There  you  see,  you  have  another  consideration — I 
thinli  it  has  been  mentioned  to  you  before.  We  have 
a very  big  coastline  and  we  have  a tremendously 
big  tide,  and  the  cost  of  providing  the  dock  accom- 
modation for  these  big  boats,  which  is  essential 
because  of  the  tide,  is  very  large  indeed  ; it  is  not 
only  the  water  in  the  channels,  but  it  is  adequate 
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water  to  hold  these  big  ships  ; and  that  is  really  why 
the  foreign  trade  gets  more  and  more  concentrated 
at  a limited  number  of  the  ports. 

12329.  I think  you  point  out  that  the  foreign  trade 
has  been  really  concentrated  in  about  twelve  big 
ports  ? — That  is  so. 

12330.  That  is  to  say,  the  general  trade  ? — Yes.  I 
am  excluding  coal  and  ore. 

12331.  You  give  us  a list  here  of  the  twelve  big 
general  ports,  and  of  certain  ports  that  are  particularly 
suited  for  coal,  and  others  for  iron  ore,  and  so  forth  ? 
— Yes. 

12332.  But,  as  you  say  in  paragraph  14,  the  very 
limited  number  of  ports  for  general  merchandise 
constitutes  a sort  of  bottleneck  through  which  all  our 
imports  and  exports  have  to  flow,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
great  bulk  of  them  ? — That  is  so. 

12333.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  very  important,  is  it 
not,  that  there  should  be  co-ordination  between  every 
available  means  of  transport  to  and  from  these 
ports  ? — Yes,  that  is  essential. 

12334.  In  paragraph  15,  you  say  a good  deal  about 
the  great  increase  in  the  ship  carrying  power  in  recent 
years.  In  fact,  you  say  that  at  the  present  time  the 
shipping  at  the  disposal  of  this  country,  under  both 
our  own  and  other  flags,  is  more  than  adequate  for  all 
our  overseas  trade  ? — Yes  ; it  is  far  more  than 
adequate. 

12335.  The  shipping  trade  depends  entirely,  does 
it  not,  on  freights  that  can  be  earned  in  competition  ? 

• — That  is  so. 

12336.  That  is  your  sole  source  of  revenue  ? — That 
is  so. 

12337.  Except,  I suppose,  in  the  case  of  certain  big 
lines  which  carry  mails  ; they  get  a mail  contract  ? — 
The  mail  subsidies  are  based  on  the  rates  that  these 
same  lines  with  the  same  ships  would  be  getting  for 
their  parcel  cargo.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a bounty  in  it. 

12338.  It  is  a payment  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  service  all  the  year  round  ? — Yes  ; but  if 
they  could  get  that  same  volume  of  fine  goods  they 
would  get  the  same  pay  for  it. 

12339.  Otherwise  you  depend  entirely  on  such 
freights  as  you  can  earn  ? — That  is  so. 

12340.  During  the  War  we  lost  a great  many  sliips 
but  we  more  than  made  it  good,  and  now  we  have  got 
more  carrying  power  than  there  is  really  work  for  you 
to  do.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  We  started  the  War 
with  3,600  British  overseas  steamships  and  16,500,000 
tons  gross  ; we  lost  through  war  peril  7,000,000  tons, 
but  we  are  back  again  where  we  were  ; we  have 
replaced  the  whole  of  that  7,000,000  tons  lost. 

12341.  I suppose  we  have  a great  many  more 
thoroughly  up-to-date  and  efficient  vessels,  have  we 
not  ? — That  is  so.  Their  power  of  carrying  has  been 
improved  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  higher  and 
better  qualities  of  steel,  so  that  the  hull  of  a given 
weight  can  support  a greater  weight  of  cargo.  Then 
there  have  been  great  economies  in  regard  to  the 
engines,  whether  burning  coal  or  oil ; there  has  been 
a great  introduction  of  oil.  The  ships  are  better,  they 
are  somewhat  faster,  and  they  are  better  carriers. 

12342.  Coming  now  to  ports.  You  speak  again 
more  fully  here  about  the  limited  munber  of  ports 
which  can  accommodate  these  large  vessels,  and  of 
the  necessity  for  storage  and  other  facilities.  Those 
are  always  increasing,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  I have 
tried  to  make  the  point  of  the  peril  of  using  the  ports 
for  the  purposes  of  storage.  There  are  so  many 
advantages  in  storing  on  your  lines  of  transport,  and 
everybody  is  tempted  to  use  them  to  the  irtmost.  If 
you  take  many  of  our  imports,  they  will  be  dependent 
on  the  harvests  of  the  world,  and  the  consumption  is 
spread  over  the  year  ; they  will  come  in  at  particular 
seasons,  of  course.  Then  with  regard  to  meat,  and 


the  like,  you  must  keep  them  in  cold  storage.  We 
always  find  that  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent  the  water- 
side facilities  of  the  port  being  blocked  by  the  traders 
who  want  to  use  the  port  for  the  purposes  of  storage 
before  they  have  sold — before  they  distribute. 

12343.  Wliat  remedy  do  you  suggest  for  that  ? — ■ 
You  cannot  really  suggest  a remedy.  We  tried  many 
ways  during  the  War.  During  the  War,  when  the 
Committee  of  which  I was  Chairman  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  flow  of  traffic  from 
the  ports,  we  were  always  up  against  each  separate 
Department ; the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  abso- 
lutely clear  what  it  wanted,  the  Ministry  of  Food,  the 
same  ; and  so  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy  ; it  all 
went  on,  and  each  Department  was  always  blocking 
the  ports  and  thereby  diminishing  the  carrying  power 
of  the  ships  as  the  ships  could  not  be  discharged. 

12344.  But  we  have  got  away  now  from  war  condi- 
tions ; are  the  Departments  equally  troublesome  in 
peace  time  ? — No  ; it  is  the  traders,  and  the  only  way 
to  make  them  be  reasonable  is  to  give  them  a certain 
number  of  days,  and  if  the  goods  are  not  cleared  then 
double  the  port  charges  ; then  if  they  are  not  cleared 
within  a certain  number  of  extra  days,  double  them 
again.  Deahng  with  this  question  of  the  flow  of 
traffic,  the  war-time  Director  of  Ship  Requisitioning, 
Sir  Arthur  Salter — ^who  is  now  at  Geneva — in  a book 
he  wrote  just  after  the  War  said  that  the  ships  in  1919 
carried  less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  cargoes  which  they 
would  have  carried  if  port  conditions  of  loading  and 
discharging  had  been  as  they  were  in  1913.  He 
added,  “ This  fact  may  be  forcibly  put  by  stating  that 
if  it  had  been  possible  in  1919,  by  a wave  of  a magic 
wand,  either  to  bring  back  at  once  into  active  employ- 
ment all  the  tonnage  sunk  by  the  Germans  throughout 
the  War,  or,  alternatively,  to  improve  port  conditions 
to  their  1913  level,  the  second  alternative  would  have 
given  much  greater  relief  to  the  situation  and  helped 
the  general  economic  position  of  the  world.” 

12345.  What  you  suggest  is  that  we  are  suffering 
from  congestion  at  the  ports  ? — No,  I do  not  say  now. 
But  I wanted  to  stress  so  strongly  the  importance  of 
keeping  going  all  the  transport  agencies  to  and  from 
the  ports  so  that  you  can  get  a flow  of  traffic  through 
the  ports.  You  can  make  a port  with  the  best 
faoihties,  and  you  can  give  it  the  maximum  reasonable 
amount  of  storage  accommodation,  but  the  ships  in 
a week  or  a fortnight  wiU  block  all  that.  You  must 
keep  the  flow.  At  present  I thinli  the  flow  is  pretty 
good. 

12346.  You  have  installed,  have  you  not,  a good 
deal  of  additional  labour-saving  equipment  at  the 
ports  ? — I think  there  has  been  a very,  marked 
improvement. 

12347.  Then,  in  paragraph  21,  you  speak  about 
certain  restrictions  with  reference  to  the  conditions 
of  labour,  which  you  suggest  have  made  things  more 
dlflaoult.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes.  As  you  say,  we  have 
improved  the  mechanical  equipment  in  the  ports 
very  greatly,  but  the  cost  has  increased.  Of  course, 
as  you  add  mechanical  equipment  the  cost  ought  to 
decrease.  I am  not  saying  what  the  workers  ought 
to  take  home  in  their  pockets  at  the  end  of  the  week  ; 
I do  not  think  that  has  any  relation  to  it  ; but  the 
total  cost,  or  the  cost  per  unit  of  what  you  are  doing, 
has  increased  very  substantially. 

12348.  Has  it  increased  having  regard  to  the 
altered  value  of  money  ? — ^Oh,  yes  ; certainly. 

12349.  It  has  ? — Certainly.  I think  it  is  that  in 
the  ports  we  have  not  accepted  the  “ machine  age  ” 
yet.  There  was  a very  striking  paragraph — if  I am 
not  boring  you — in  the  Report  of  the  Delegation 
appointed  by  this  country  to  examine  the  indiostrial 
conditions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
That  was  in  1927.  Sir  William  Mackenzie  was  the 
Chairman,  and  among.st  the  Delegation  were  Mr. 
Bevin,  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Union,  Mr.  Dewar, 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Haigh  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
Smith.  On  page  25  of  the  Report  they  say,  dealing 
with  labour  in  the  United  States  : “ Organised  labour 
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have  accepted  what  may  be  termed  ‘ the  machine  age  ’ 
as  an  inevitable  development  of  modern  industry. 
They  believe  that  management  and  labour  are  both 
dependent  upon  industry  and  that  both  can  make  use 
of  cajiital  for  their  joint  advantage.  It  is  their 
avowed  policy  to  co-operate  with  management  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  in  increasing  production  by 
improved  methods  of  manufacture,  standardisation, 
and  the  elimination  of  waste.  They  have  abandoned 
the  old  standards  of  a ‘ living  ’ or  ‘ saving  ’ wage,  and 
hold  that  the  value  of  compensation  of  a worker  is  a 
fair  share  of  his  increased  production.  They  concern 
themselves  with  industrial  questions  only.  Changes 
in  production  and  the  introduction  of  labom’-aiding 
machinery  are  accepted  as  a matter  of  course.  The 
organised  Labour  Movement  attaches  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  efficiency  of  management,  and  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  workman  so  that  he  can  develop 
the  maximum  of  productivity  without  overworking 
or  over-exertion  and  thus  justify  his  high  standard  of 
living.”  Of  course,  I do  not  want  to  dogmatise  on 
it  because  I am  not  sufficiently  close  to  the  labour 
problems  at  the  ports,  but  I think  that  in  the  ports 
we  have  not  accepted  “ the  machine  age.” 

12360.  You  think  we  have  not  ? — ^No.  We  have 
spent  enormous  sums  since  the  War  in  providing  far 
better  apphances  in  the  ports,  but  we  are  not  getting 
the  best  out  of  them. 

12351.  We  are  not  taking  the  greatest  advantage 
of  them  ? — ^No,  we  are  not. 

12362.  Would  you  please  repeat  to  me  the  name  of 
that  Committee  ? — It  is  the  Report  of  the  Delegation 
appointed  to  study  industrial  conditions  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

12353.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  was  a 
member  of  that  Delegation  ? — Yes  ; there  were  two 
trade  unionists,  two  industrialists,  two  officials  of  the 
State,  and  Sir  William  Mackenzie  was  the  Chairman. 

12364.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say 
about  paragraph  21,  which  deals  with  labour  condi- 
tions ? Your  point  is  that  costs,  notwithstanding  all 
the  improved  equipment  you  have  for  handling,  have 
gone  up  very  considerably  ? — That  is  so  ; and  they 
should  have  gone  down  very  substantially.  If  we 
are  to  hold  our  position  in  the  world  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  employment  of  machinery  must  be 
passed  on  to  our  customers.  I think  every  other 
industrial  nation  is  doing  it. 

12355.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  23.  I understand 
your  view  is  that  whereas  shipping  does  not  ask  for 
any  State  aid,  you  do  hold  that  the  State  could  very 
usefully  assist  in  the  development  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ports,  do  you  not  ? — That  is  so. 

12366.  The  ports  being  absolutely  essential,  and 
being,  as  you  say,  a bottle-neck  now  to  a large  extent 
strangling  the  flow  of  British  industry  ? — Yes  ; that 
is  with  regard  to  the  big  ports.  With  regard  to  the 
small  ports,  I think  our  view  is  that  we  are  neglecting 
a magnificent  instrument  of  distribution. 

12357.  You  deal  with  that  a little  later  ; we  will 
come  on  to  that  later  ? — ^If  you  please.  Sir. 

12358.  But  even  as  regards  these  twelve  big  ports, 
you  think  a great  deal  further  development  might 
take  place  and  that  the  State  cotild  usefully  assist 
there  ? — Yes.  A very  big  development  indeed  has 
taken  place  with  regard  to  London  and  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  . . . 

12369.  And  in  Bristol,  too  ? — Yes,  a substantial 
development  in  Bristol.  With  regard  to  London  and 
Liverjaool,  I should  think  they  have  got  all  the 
schemes  in  hand  that  one  can  see,  except,  with  regard 
to  London,  the  road  approaches. 

12360.  The  roads  to  the  docks  ? — Yes.  The  access 
to  the  Port  of  London  is  a disgrace  to  the  country,  and 
has  been  for  years.  At  some  of  the  other  big  ports 
there  are  big  schemes.  There  is  a big  scheme  on  the 


Tyne  ; there  are  schemes  in  Hull ; a very  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  big  ports,  and  they  have  very 
big  plans  forward  now. 

12361.  I see  that  there  was  a Departmental  Com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1918  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Sir  Alfred  Booth,  which  reported  on  this.  It  is  dealt 
with  in  paragraph  23.  They  said,  “ In  view  of  the 
national  importance  of  this  question.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  prepared  to 
assist  the  Port  Authorities  in  obtaining  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  any  schemes  they  deem 
expedient,”  and  then  they  indicated  in  what  ways  the 
ports  could  be  improved — -adequate  railway  and  road 
facilities,  modern  apphances  wdth  labour-saving 
machinery,  and  ample  warehouse  accommodation  ? — 
Yes. 

12362.  Has  anything  been  done  with  regard  to  the 
ports  with  Government  help  ? — Yes,  a very  great  deal 
has  been  done. 

12363.  Under  the  Trades  Facilities  Act  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  all  Trades  Facihties.  In  the  big  ports  a 
very  great  deal  has  been  done. 

12364.  I thought  so.  So  that  that  recommendation 
of  Sir  Alfred  Booth’s  Committee  has  been  to  some 
extent  carried  out  ? — Oh,  yes.  It  is  Unemployment 
Grants,  too. 

12365.  In  your  paragraph  25  you  point  out  some- 
thing that  is  very  interesting — -that  State  assistance 
of  the  ports  is  far  less  likely  to  provoke  counter 
measures  on  behalf  of  other  Governments  than  almost 
any  other  form  of  State  assistance ; because,  I 
suppose,  we  accommodate  ships  in  our  ports  under 
any  flag  ? — That  is  so. 

12366.  On  equal  terms  ? — Yes  ; and  we  bring  in 
what  are  their  exports.  There  is  absolute  equality 
with  regard  to  flags. 

12367.  So  that  money  spent  on  our  ports  would 
really  to  a large  extent  be  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
shipping  ? — Certainly,  and  for  foreign  trade.  I do 
not  mean  our  foreign  trade  but  their  foreign  trade. 
Before  you  leave  ports,  might  I mention  two  points  ? 

12368.  Yes. — I see  that  Mr.  Owen,  speaking  for  the 
port  authorities,  in  giving  evidence  before  you,  said 
that  the  proportion  of  the  interest  payable  in  respect 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  ports  represented  33  ■ 8 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue.*  I wanted  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  gross  revenue  of  the  port  authorities 
does  not  represent  anything  like  the  total  of  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  ships  and  cargoes  in  the  port.  In 
London  the  port  authority  does  employ  a substantial 
number  of  men  engaged  in  loading  and  discharging  ; 
but  in  Liverpool  the  port  authority  employs  practi- 
cally no  men  at  all. 

12369.  Are  they  all  employed  by  the  shipowners  ? — 
Or  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  That  is  paid  direct. 
Therefore  the  33-8  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue 
required  for  the  interest  does  not  represent  33  • 8 per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenses.  I have  got  out  some 
figures  with  regard  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  ports 
to  which  Mr.  Owen  referred.  He  gave  you  London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Clyde,  Belfast,  and  Bristol. 
The  total  amount  borrowed  and  outstanding 
of  those  , six  port  authorities  is  about 
£108,000,000.  Their  gross  revenue  is  about 
£13,000,000  ; and  their  total  interest  charges  are 
4 • 9 million  pounds.  Now,  Sir,  I cannot  give  you  the 
figures  for  all  those  ports,  but  in  Liverpool  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  port  authority  is  about  3^  million 
pounds,  out  of  which  l-J  million  pounds  represents  the 
interest  on  their  borrowed  capital.  The  direct  labour 
cost  of  handling  the  imports  and  exports  is  about 
£3,000,000,  so  that  the  expenditure  in  the  Port  of 
Liverpool  is  about  6f  million  pounds,  of  which 
IJ-  million  pounds  represents  the  interest  charges. 
I should  thinli  that  would  not  be  an  unfair  comparison. 
The  trade  of  London  is  somewhat  bigger  than  that  of 
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Liverpool,  and  I should  think  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  would  represent 
somewhere  about  half  the  expenditure  in  the  whole  of 
London.  Then  the  other  point,  if  I may  refer  to  it, 
is  this,  that  Mr.  Owen  drew  your  attention  to  the 
charging  powers  of  the  port  authorities  and  he 
entered  a very  strong  protest  against  the  port  authori- 
ties being  controlled  by  the  Department  as  to  the 
charge.  He  protested  against  what  has  been  called 
the'  standard  revision  clause.*  I venture  to  think 
it  was  an  entire  misapprehension  on  his  part.  Parlia- 
ment has  always  placed  limits  on  the  charging  powers 
of  any  port  authority. 

12370.  Has  always  done  so  ? — Yes,  always  ; just 
as  it  has  done  in  dealing  with  the  railway  companies. 
It  has  always  placed  limits.  Now,  experience  showed 
that  circumstances  might  arise  in  vdiich  such  maxi- 
mum charges  are  entirely  insufficient  to  maintain  the 
port  ; then  Parliament  passed  that  Act  enabling  the 
charges  to  be  increased  by  the  Department.  It  is 
quite  oonceivablo  that  circumstances  may  arise  in 
which  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum  charges 
might  be  disastrous  both  to  the  port  and  to  its  users, 
and  all  that  this  standard  reffision  clause  does  is  to 
enable  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  after  independent 
inquiry,  either  to  put  up  or  downi  the  maximum 
charge.  That  is  all  it  does.  So  far  as  the  shipping 
industry  is  concerned,  of  course  we  a.re  very  largely 
represented  on  all  these  port  authorities  and  the 
Trust  authorities.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  a wise 
and  jimdent  provision  to  make  in  the  interests  of  the 
port  as  well  as  of  the  users  of  the  port. 

12371.  We  will  make  a note  of  what  you  have  said. 
Shall  we  now  go  on  to  your  next  chapter,  which  is  on 
railways  ? — If  you  please.  Sir. 

12372.  Apparently,  notwithstanding  the  amalgama- 
tions which  have  taken  place,  the  advantages  which 
were  expected  have  not  altogether  arisen.  Is  not 
that  so  ? — That  is  so.  I think  the  serious  point  is  iji 
paragraph  26.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Lidustry  and  Trade  said  that  there  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  existing  railway  charges  are  seriously 
affecting  our  competitive  position  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

12373.  That  has  been  due,  largeljq  has  it  not,  to 
the  great  depression  which  has  existed,  especially  in 
the  heavy  trades,  partly  also  to  road  competition,  and 
partly  also  to  the  fact, that  on  the  railways,  as  every- 
where else,  labour  costs  have  gone  up  very  largely  ? — 
Yes  ; but  would  not  you  begin  with  our  competitive 
liosition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ? How  can  we 
get  back  the  volume  of  traffic  until  we  can  meet 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

12374.  How  under  existing  circmnstances  can  you 
get  down  railway  rates — that  is  the  answer,  is  it  not  ? 
— You  must  cheapen  the  cost ; you  must  pass  on  the 
benefits  of  the  “ machine  age  ” to  your  customers. 

12375.  How  can  you  cheapen  the  cost  ? — You  see 
the  figures  with  regard  to  the  elements  that  make 
cost,  and  the  importance  of  wages  in  them. 

12376.  Yes,  I have  seen  your  figiires.  But  do  you 
seriously  think  it  is  probable  that,  in  view  of  present 
circumstances  and  the  demand  of  labour  everywhere 
to  do  better  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  w'ages  are 
likely  to  come  down  materially  ? — If  they  do  not,  other 
people  will  have  to  do  the  job;  we  must  go  to  the 
roads  or  to  the  sea  or  to  the  canals  ; we  must  find  a 
cheaper  means  of  transport  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
competitive  position. 

12377.  What  I am  putting  to  you  is  this  : Do  you 
really  think  that  you  can  effect  that  by  reductions  in 
wages  ? It  seems  to  me  that  wages  are  far  more 
likely  to  go  up  all  over  the  world,  with  the  natural 
desire  of  labour  to  do  better  for  itself  than  it  has  done 
in  the  past  ? — Exactly  what  do  we  mean  with  regard 
to  wages  ? Do  we  mean  the  rates,  or  do  wo  mean 
what  the  man  takes  home  in  his  pockets  at  the  end  of 
the  week  ? 
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12378.  The  one  rather  depends  on  the  other,  does 
it  not  ? — It  may  depend  on  the  number  who  are  find- 
ing employment  in  a particular  job  ; but  if  you  take 
the  figures  I gave  you  with  regard  to  casual  labour 
in  the  ports,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  got  the  rates 
in  an  impossible  position. 

12379.  Is  it  your  contention  that  in  this  respect  our 
charges  are  higher  than  those  of  our  competitors  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

12380.  Is  it  not  likely  that  their  charges  will  go  up  ? 
— Yes,  I think  so.  But  if  you  take  the  comparative 
rates  of  pay — I saw  in  The  Times  about  two  days  ago, 
in  the  summary  issued  by  the  Mines  Department,  it 
was  said  that  the  average  earnings  of  all  workers  in 
coal — on  the  surface  as  well  as  underground — are 
9s.  2jd.  per  shift  and  4Jd.  allowance  in  kind.  Now, 
the  dock  labourer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Gd.  per  hour 
for  an  8 -hour  day,  or,  rather,  for  two  half-days. 
That  is  12s.  Od.  for  8 hours,  compared  with  the  miners’ 
9s.  2^d.  You  'svill  find  that  our  figures,  which  are  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Committee, 
show  that  the  labourers  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  are 
getting  from  35s.  Od.  to  40s.  Od.  a week  ; in  engineering 
they  are  getting  40s.  Od.  ; in  shipbuilding  they  are 
getting  38s.  Od.  ; in  cotton,  over  all,  they  are  earning 
37s.  6d.  ; in  the  woollen  trade,  37s.  Od.  ; with  regard 
to  the  railway  workers,  the  goods  porters’ 
wages  vary  from  51s.  Od.  to  52s.  Od.,  and  I take  it  that 
those  are  less  the  24  per  cent,  now,  so  that  would  be 
from  49s.  Od.  to  50s.  Od. 

12381.  I think  I appreciate  it  now  ; your  contention 
is  that  tlio  dock  labourers  and  the  railwaymen  are 
paid  higher  than  the  men  who  are  actually  producing 
the  goods  ? — That  is  imdoubtedly  so.  And  all  the 
wages  must  come  out  of  the  price  at  which  we  sell  our 
exports  ; there  is  no  other  fund  out  of  which  they 
can  come. 

12382.  That  may  be  true  ; but  I think  it  is  rather 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  Commission  to  suggest  a 
general  revision  of  wages. — I gather  that.  Sir  ; but 
surely  what  I say  in  paragraph  29  is  absolutely  right. 
We  are  right  up  to  the  gravest  disaster  for  the  railways 
unless  they  can  bring  do^vn  the  cost.  If  you  use  the 
“ machine  age  ” to  the  best  advantage  the  workers  on 
the  railways  will  at  the  end  of  the  week  be  taking 
home  better  pay  than  they  now  take  home. 

12383.  I suggest  that  some  of  this  evidence  might 
be  usefully  given  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  ? — I am  quite 
ready  to  do  it  if  he  will  listen  to  me. 

12384.  Still,  putting  aside  that  sort  of  contentious 
point,  your  argument  is  that  our  export  trade,  in  fact 
our  shipping  trade,  is  handicapped  by  the  high  cost  of 
transport  to  and  from  the  ports,  and  by  the  high  cost 
of  the  working  of  the  ports  ? — That  is  so,  if  you  limit 
that  transport  to  the  railways.  The  cost  on  the  roads 
is  not  the  same,  and  it  is  because  the  roads  have 
undercut  the  railways  that  the  railways  are  getting 
into  such  a serious  position. 

12386.  Why  is  the  cost  on  the  road  less  ? Is  it  that 
the  men  employed  on  the  roads  are  not  getting  such 
large  wages,  or  are  not  working  such  short  hours  as 
the  railwaymen,  or  is  it  that  the  roads  have  been 
constructed  by  local  authorities  and  the  State  whereas 
the  railway  companies  had  to  construct  their  own 
tracks  ? — It  is  both  ; but  I should  say  the  bigger 
factor  was  the  labour  matter. 

12386.  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  as  road 
transport  develops  the  wages  of  the  road  transport 
men  will  be  likely  to  go  uj)  and  assimilate  with  those 
of  the  railway  men  ? — If  they  do,  our  competitive 
power  in  the  markets  of  the  world  will  go  down.  We 
must  sell  our  exports.  It  is  no  good  being  either  a rail- 
wayman or  a road  transport  man  if  there  is  nothing 
to  carry  ; and  sui-ely  the  governing  factor  of  it  all 
is  the  price  at  which  we  can  sell  our  exports.  That 
price  represents  the  food  that  all  the  transport 
workers  eat. 
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12387.  Your  contention  therefore  is  that  we  are 
being  seriously  handicapped  in  our  export  trade,  and 
therefore  in  the  means  by  which  we  pay  for  our  food 
and  raw  materials,  by  the  high  cost  of  transport  to 
and  from  the  ports  ? — That  is  the  finding  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade,  which  I give  you  in 
paragraph  26,  after  we  had  heard  everyone. 

12388.  This  paragraph  which  you  quote  ? — Yes. 

12389.  I do  not  know  whether  we  can  go  further 
into  that.  Coming  now  to  the  road.  Oversea  trade 
has  benefited  by  the  development  in  road  transport, 
has  it  ? — Very  greatly. 

12390.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  it  is 
very  important  that  the  road  traffic  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  co-ordinated  with  railway  and  other 
forms  of  transport  ? — Certainly. 

12391.  You  also  point  out,  in  paragraph  32,  that 
the  diversion  of  the  transport  of  fine  goods  of  high 
value  from  the  railways  to  the  road  has  tended  to 
increase  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  hea^der  classes  of 
materials  that  can  only  be  carried  on  the  railways. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  railways  take  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  higher  class  of  goods,  on  which  there 
are  liigh  rates,  it  means  they  have  to  charge  more 
for  heavy  things  like  coal,  bricks,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 
As  I understand  it,  the  Rates  Tiibunal  worked  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  old  railway  policy  of  “ What 
can  the  traffic  stand  ? ” Now,  the  traffic  that  can 
stand  the  most  is  the  traffic  which  is  working  itself 
on  to  the  roads. 

12392.  Yes.  The  more  valuable  traffic,  so  to  speak, 
which  paid  the  higher  freight  to  the  railway  company 
because  it  could  stand  a higher  freight,  is  being 
diverted  to  the  road  ; is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

12393.  And  the  railways  therefore  find  it  impossible 
to  reduce,  and  they  may  have  to  increase,  their 
charges  on  the  heavier  types  of  traffic  which  were  less 
remunerative  before  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ; and  then 
the  heavier  form  of  traffic  oarmot  stand  it  and  it 
stops  ; you  stop  the  flow. 

12394.  That  is  one  of  the  penalties,  is  it  not,  we 
have  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  motor  transport  on 
the  road  ? — ^Yes.  But  caimot  we  use  it  all  to  the  best 
account  ? There  is  motor  transport  on  the  roads 
which  manifestly  could  be  handled  far  more  effectively 
on  the  railways. 

12395.  Some  of  it  could  ? — Yes,  some  of  it  could  ; 
a great  deal  of  it  could.  Why  has  it  got  there  ? Is  it 
because  it  is  run  on  an  uneconomic  basis  ? Is  it  that 
they  have  an  undue  pull  having  had  the  roads  jDro- 
vided  for  them  below  the  actual  cost  ? 

12396.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know.  That  is 
what  we  Commissioners  particularly  want  to  know. 
What  is  your  suggestion  ? Do  you  suggest,  first  of 
all,  that  a certain  amount  of  traffic  which  has  been 
diverted  from  the  railways  to  the  road  had  better  not 
have  been  so  diverted  ? — I should  have  thought  there 
was  a great  deal. 

12397.  In  other  words,  we  are  starving  the  railways 
for  no  particular  economic  advantage.  Is  that  so  ? — 
I should  have  thought  there  was  a great  deal  of 
imeconomic  traffic  on  the  roads,  and  that  if  that 
traffic  were  paying  its  fair  share  of  the  facilities  it  is 
using  it  would  cease  ; it  could  not  compete  effectively 
with  the  railways. 

12398.  You  mean,  as  you  said  just  now,  that  it  has 
an  rmfair  pull  ? — Yes,  that  is  right  ; I should  have 
thought  so. 

12399.  Are  you  prepared  with  any  figures  to  prove 
that  ? — No.  I look  at  it  rather  from  the  other  stand- 
point. The  more  facilities  I get  to  clear  the  flow  of 
traffic  through  the  ports  the  better  jolaced  I am  ; but 
then  I am  brought  up  with  this  very  horrible  position 
that  we  are  driftmg  into  a position  in  which  the  heavy 
traffic,  which  must  be  carried  by  the  railways,  cannot 
afford  the  railway  charges  ; that  is  absolute  disaster 
to  the  ooimtry — to  the  carrying  trade  and  to  the 
shipping  trade. 


12400.  It  is  what  I said  before,  is  it  not,  a penalty 
we  are  paying  otherwise  for  the  advantage  of  road 
traffic  ? — It  is  an  imeconomic  use  of  road  traffic.  I 
would  use  road  traffic  to  the  full,  but  only  on  an 
economic  basis. 

12401.  We  have  been  trying  to  discover  here  what 
is  an  economic  basis  and  we  have  not  yet  succeeded. 
Of  course  we  may  succeed. — If  I may  say  so,  I am 
glad  it  is  you  and  not  I who  have  to  determine  it.  ■ 

12402.  We  have  hopes  that  we  may  succeed,  but 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded.  I want  now  to  take  you, 
if  I may,  to  what  is  to  us  very  interesting,  and  that 
is  this  coastwise  sea-carrying  power.  In  your  para- 
graph 34  you  give  us  a very  interesting  history  of  how 
goods  were  distributed  by  coastwise  shipping  and  by 
the  use  of  navigable  rivers,  and  so  on,  in  the  old 
days  ? — -Yes. 

12403.  Which  history  I have  read  with  great 
interest.  Then  you  give  a very  interesting  table 
dealing  with  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  coast- 
wise shipping  and  what  might  be  called  overseas 
shipping.  Coastwise  shipping  has  increased  very 
little,  but  the  oversea  shipping  has  increased  greatly  ? 
— Coastwise  has  gone  back  since  the  War. 

12404.  Not  compared  with  1825,  has  it  ? It  has 
gone  back  since  the  War  ? — If  you  compare  1927, 
when  it  was  35  millions,  with  1913  we  are  10,000,000 
tons  down. 

12405.  It  apparently  reached  the  peak  about 
1905  ?— Yes. 

12406.  And  it  has  diminished  since.  I suppose 
this  diminution  was  largely  caused  by  the  War,  and 
the  industry  has  not  recovered  since  the  War.  Is 
not  that  the  position  ? — rThat  is  so.  It  was  knocked 
all  to  pieces — it  was  Itnocked  out — by  the  uneconomic 
rail  competition  during  the  War. 

12407.  Was  there  not  what  you  call uneconomic 
railway  competition  ’’  before  the  War  ? — Oh,  yes. 
The  growth,  you  see,  from  1855 — it  is  a very  slow 
growth  compared  with  the  growdh  of  the  trade  of  the 
coimtry,  but  when  the  War  came  railway  rates  were 
kept  down  on  pre-war  bases,  so  all  the  traffic  that  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  ooaistwise,  if  it  2iossibly  could,  got 
the  benefit  of  those  pre-war  rates. 

12408.  You  say  from  1855.  That  was  about  the 
time  when  the  railways  were  becoming  a very  im- 
portant factor  in  this  coimtry,  was  it  not  ? — That 
is  so. 

12409.  And,  as  I understand,  the  railways  were 
determhied  to  collar  this  traffic,  and  they  did  it,  as 
you  say  here,  by  reducing  railway  rates  between 
jioints  which  could  be  served  by  both  the  railways  and 
the  sea,  by  neglecting  jiort  facilities  where  the  ports 
had  fallen  under  their  control,  and  by  neglecthig 
canal  facilities,  and  in  that  way  the  railways 
apparently  did  succeed  in  diverting  a lot  of  traffic 
from  coastwise  shipping  to  the  rail.  Is  not  that  so  ? 
— ^Yes.  I want  to  give  full  weight  to  the  first  two 
lines  of  paragraph  36.  Undoubtedly  the  railways 
could  offer  greater  facilities  than  water  carriage  for 
prompt  and  direct  collection.  That  was  inevitable. 

12410.  That  was  a great  advantage  ? — Yes,  a very 
great  advantage  ; and  coastwise  had  to  take  that.  Of 
course,  the  question  now  is  whether  the  time  has  come 
to  offset  that — there  was  rather  a striking  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Hoover  the  other  day,  which  I saw  in  The 
Times,  where  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  inland  navi- 
gation, after  passing  through  its  dark  ages  during  which 
it  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  railways,  had  now 
reached  its  day  of  renaissance. 

12411.  That  is  in  America  ? — Yes  ; and  they  are 
backing  that  to  the  extent  of  spending  85  million 
dollars  on  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  inland 
waterways.  Of  course,  their  inland  waterways  are 
the  equivalent  of  our  coastwise  shipping  ; it  is  the 
Mississippi  and  the  other  big  rivers- that  they  are 
developing. 
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12412.  Of  ooiirse,  in  comparison  with  u.s  thej^  have  a 
very  short  coast  line  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
country  ? — ^Yes,  but  tremendous  watei’ways  ; and  it 
is  a question  whether,  with  the  motor  engine,  the 
time  has  not  come  when  water  distribution  can  have 
another  try  to  get  its  own  back  as  against  the  railways. 

12413.  As  I understand,  before  the  War  the  railways 
diverted  a lot  of  the  traffic,  and  during  the  War 
practically  all  the  coastwise  shipping  ceased  to  exist  ? 
— That  is  so. 

12414.  I am  shocked  to  see  that  these  lowimeco- 
nomio  rates  were  maintained  by  the  State  during  the 
War  ?— Yes. 

12415.  And  then  the  State  had  to  step  iu  and  sub- 
sidise coastwise  shipping  ? — It  was  done  through  the 
Committee  of  which  I was  Chairman  ; we  had  to  give 
the  cargo  owners  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
freight,  which  we  had  to  see  was  a reasonable  freight, 
and  the  railway  rate  ; we  went  on  paying  this  money 
to  the  cargo  owners  on  the  cargo  to  persuade  them  to 
send  the  cargo  coastwise  instead  of  putting  it  on  rail. 

12416.  You  point  out,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  important,  that  one  effect  of  the  diversion  of 
traffic  from  the  coastwise  steamer  to  the  rail  has  been 
the  neglect  of  so  many  of  the  smaller  ports  which  now 
are  not  capable  of  properly  handling  the  traffic.  Is 
that  so  ? — That  is  so. 

12417.  Would  you  advocate  that  money  should  be 
spent,  possibly  with  State  aid,  in  re-conditioning  the 
smaller  ports,  *or  some  of  them  ? — Yes — spent  with 
care  and  on  approjoriate  development.  I might  say 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  1856  gave  in  detail 
the  coastmg  figures  for  102  ports — that  is,  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland.  The  last  returns  published  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  include  70  of  those  ports. 
There  were  102  named  ports  in  1855  ; in  1927,  70  of 
them  have  vanished  as  named  ports.  There  is  an 
overriding  figure  of  “ other  ports  ” put  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  present  table,  but  70  out  of  the  102  have 
ceased  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  named 
separately. 

12418.  They  have  practically  disappeared  as  ports, 
have  they  ? — Yes. 

12419.  They  have  become  silted  up,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ? — Yes  ; and  the  traffic  has  been  diverted 
in  other  ways. 

12420.  There  is  one  point  where  you  think  the 
State  could  properly  intervene  in  the  development  of 
some  of  these  smaller  ports  ? — Yes,  and,  in  judging 
that,  have  regard  to  the  new  kind  of  craft  which  motor 
traffic  has  made  possible.  I mean  it  may  be  that  we 
can  never  get  back  the  draught  of  the  port  to  deal 
with  the  shipping,  but  with  the  motor  barge  we  may 
be  able  to  make  it  most  effective. 

12421.  There  is  no  doubt,  is  there,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  motor  engine  provides  a new  lease  of 
life  for  many  of  these  old  waterways  ? — That  is  our 
view,  and  it  is  the  view  in  the  United  States,  as  yoir 
can  see  from  the  money  they  are  spending  there. 

12422.  Now  with  regard  to  these  cut  rates  on  the 
railways.  I see  in  your  paragraph  39  that  the  matter 
has  been  considered  by  the  Rates  Advisory  Com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

12423.  But  apparently  not  with  any  more  effect  ; 
they  have  been  unable  to  do  very  much  ? — There 
were  so  many  that  they  could  not  identify  them. 

12424.  And  so  these  cut  rates  are  still  in  existence 
in  most  cases  ? — Yes. 

12425.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  the  coastwise 
shipping  has  revived  to  a considerable  extent,  has  it 
not  ? — Yes,  from  the  black  time  of  the  middle  of  the 
War,  certainly. 

12426.  You  hold,  do  you  not,  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant from  the  national  point  of  view  that  this  coast- 
wise shipping  should  continue  to  exist  ? — I think  it  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  turn  to  the  best  account  our 
geographical  position — ^the  position  of  our  coal,  the 
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position  of  our  iron,  the  position  of  our  population 
and  manufactories  ; if  we  want  to  get  the  very  best 
out  of  them  we  must  make  the  fullest  possible  use 
of  our  water  carriage,  and  that  is  all  round  the  coast. 

12427.  Then  you  point  out  in  paragraph  42  a thing 
which  is  interesting  . . . ? — Before  you  go  to  that.  Sir, 
may  I say  what  I emphasise  in  paragraph  40  ? “ The 

fighting  policy  of  cut  rates  against  sea  transport  is 
still  followed  with  vigour,  although  lately  the  railways 
have  shown  some  wilhngness  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  coasters.  ” That  is  quite  a new  development. 

12428.  The  railway  companies  are  now  trying,  are 
they  not,  to  work  in  co-operation  ? — Yes.  I think 
the  railways  appreciate  that  we  shall  have  to  co- 
ordinate the  transport  agencies — ^the  roads  with  the 
railways,  and  both  with  the  waterways. 

12429.  That  is  very  interesting.  Now,  in  para- 
graph 42  you  point  out  that  as  regards  roads  a great 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  order  to  make  them 
available  and  suitable  for  the  newly  developed  motor 
transport  ? — Yes. 

12430.  But  nothing  has  been  done  to  re-condition 
these  old  smaller  ports  ? — That  is  so. 

12431.  And  you  consider  that,  just  as  the  roads 
have  been  developed  to  suit  motor  transport,  so  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  develojo  the  ports,  especially 
in  view  of  the  introduction  of  the  motor  engme  for 
boats,  and  so  on  ? — That  is  so.  I might  say  that  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  has  had,  within  the  last  few 
months,  a Committee  going  round  all  these  ports. 
They  have  reported  on  72  ports,  having  made  a 
personal  exammation,  within  the  last  month  or  two, 
of  60  of  them.  Speaking  generally,  what  is  wanted 
is  adequate  quays  and  sheds,  better  mechanical 
equipment,  and  better  road  and  rail  access.  Those 
are  the  primary  matters,  and  they  are  not  expensive 
matters.  They  do  not  involve  a big  outlay.  There 
are  a few  of  them  in  which  it  is  a matter  of  silting  uj^ 
and  dredging,  and  there  are  one  or  two  in  which  the 
channels  and  approaches  are  not  adequately  lighted. 
But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  the  quays  and  the  sheds, 
mechanical  equipment,  and  road  and  rail  access  ; 
and  the  cost  of  doing  that  compared  with  the  expen- 
diture that  has  been  incurred  on  the  roads  would  be 
infinitesimal. 

12432.  But  you  think  great  advantages  would 
accrue,  as  you  say,  from  dealing  with  a number  of 
these  ports  on  those  lines  ? — We  think  so. 

] 2433.  We  now  come  to  navigable  rivers  and  canals, 
unless  there  is  any  further  jjoint  you  wish  to  make  on 
that  other  matter.  Of  course,  we  have  a certain 
number  of  navigable  rivers  which  have  been  very 
valuable  and  along  which  there  is  a great  concen- 
tration of  po|5ulation.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  very 
great,  not  only  with  regard  to  population  but  industr3u 

12434.  You  point  out  a very  interesting  thing, 
namely,  that  the  river  traffic  above  London  Bridge, 
at  j)laces  like  Brentford,  for  example,  is  growing  very 
much  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

12435.  I suppose  the  motor  engine  has  been  of  great 
assistance  there  ? — Yes,  and  the  improvement  in  ship 
construction.  For  example,  the  gas  companies  have 
improved  the  construction  of  their  colliers  for  bringing 
round  the  coal ; you  get  bigger  carrying  power  and 
less  draught  so  that  you  can  get  u^r  the  river.  That 
is  a ship  which  makes  the  voyage  from  the  Tyne. 

12436.  Right  up  to  the  Brentford  gas  works  ?■ — Yes. 
In  the  evidence  they  gave  before  the  Thames  Com- 
mittee they  estimated  that  there  was  a saving  of  2s. 
a ton  on  the  coal,  and  that  the  coal  was  delivered  in  a 
much  better  condition. 

12437.  Then  in  conjunction  with  these . navigable 
rivers  there  are,  are  there  irot,  certain  canals  that  are 
very  useful— the  larger  canals  ? — Yes,  they  are  doing 
very  good  work. 

12438.  Like  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  so 
forth  ? — -Yes. 
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12439.  But,  speaking  generally  about  canals — I am 
spoaking  now  not  of  these  big  canals  which  you 
m'.-ntion  in  paragraph  47 — I understand  that  you  do 
not  hold,  do  you,  that  it  would  bo  an.  economic 
proposition  to  spend  a lot  of  money  on  the  modernisa- 
tion of  a great  many  of  these  canals  ? — I think  not ; 
and  that  was  the  view  of  the  Industry  and  Trade 
Committee  after  hearing  everyone  that  we  could. 
With  the  development  of  the  roads,  the  efficient 
working  of  the  railways,  and  having  regard  to  the 
very  big  concentration  round  the  coasts,  I do  not 
thmk  you  could  develop  those  canals  as  an  economic 
proposition. 

12440.  Not  these  internal  waterways  ? — I do  not 
think  so.  Of  course,  we  have  made  big  exceptions. 
If  you  take  the  Trent,  the  Trent  could  be  used  most 
effectively,  like  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 

12441.  I thmk  you  mention  the  Trent,  do  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  we  do. 

12442.  In  pai'agraph  47  you  mention  the  Aire  and 
Calder,  the  Bridgwater,  the  Grand  Junction,  and  the 
Shropshire  Union  Canals,  and  the  Trent  Navigation  ? 
— Yes.  Although  it  is  not  a canal,  I think  the  Thames 
could  be  used  far  more  than  it  is  now.  It  is  not  only 
a question  of  the  tidal  waters. 

12443.  You  mean  right  up  to  Oxford  and  Lechlade  ? 
— Yes.  You  have  industries  to  a considerable 
extent  coinmg  south,  and  you  are  spreading  the 
industries  ; if  we  go  back  to  the  old  waterways  which 
we  used  before  the  railways  came,  I believe  we  can  get 
enormous  advantages  for  those  industries  and  for 
the  people  dependent  on  those  industries. 

12444.  Thanlc  you  very  much.  Sir  Norman : I 

think  I have  gone  through  most  of  your  points,  and 
we  have  your  conclusions  in  paragraphs  49-53.  Now, 
before  I ask  my  colleagues  to  put  questions  to  you, 
is  there  any  further  statement  you  would  like  to  make 
to  me  generally  ? — No.  Sir  ; you  have  given  me  every 
chance. 

12445.  [Mr.  Galton)  : You  say,  in  paragraph  7, 
that  the  closest  possible  co-operation  between  all 
transport  agencies  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

12446.  Then,  again,  in  paragraph  13,  you  say  that 
co-ordination  between  all  available  means  of  transport 
is  an  urgent  national  necessity  ? — Yes. 

12447.  And  in  reply  to  the  Chairman  I thinli  you 
twice  used  the  word  “ essential  ” in  regard  to  this  ? — 
Yes. 

12448.  How  far  is  it  being  done,  if  at  all  ? — It  is 
being  done  a very  great  deal.  .There  is  grit  in  the 
wheel  here  and  there  is  grit  in  the  wheel  there.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  possibly  handle  the  volume  of 
traffic  we  do  handle,  bringing  it  from  overseas  and 
taking  it  overseas,  unless  there  were  a great  deal  of 
co-operation. 

12449.  Do  the  shipping  interests  meet  the  Railway 
Companies’  Association  to  discuss  this  question  ? — ; 
Yes,  we  have  been  meeting  them  pretty  frequently, 
particularly  with  regard  to  coasting  troubles. 

12450.  So  that  there  are  voluntary  efforts  going  on 
to-day,  apart  from  anything  we  might  suggest  in  any 
other  direction  ? — We  always  had  it. 

12451.  Let  me  now  come  to  this  question  which 
interests  me  particularly — namely,  about  your  own 
remarks  as  to  wages.  You  say  in  paragraph  21  : 
“ Such  rates  ” — this  is  referring  to  the  shipping  and 
ports — “ yield  an  abnormally  high  wage  as  compared 
with  other  industries  ” ? — Yes. 

12452.  That  is  a universal  statement,  I take  it — all 
other  industries  ? — Yes,  to  those  who  obtain  full-time 
employment. 

12453.  But  then  I notice  that  a little  later  you  vary 
this  phrase.  If  you  look  at  paragraph  28  you  will  see 
that  you  use  a different  phrase  ; you  say  there,  “ The 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  men  employed  on  the 


railways  are  now  substantially  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  men  engaged  in  producing  the  exports  and  using 
the  imports  ” ? — Y'es. 

12454.  That  is  a slightly  different  phrase.  Do  you 
attach  any  different  meaning  to  that  ? — Sjcealdng 
generally,  I take  it  that  means  employment  on  the 
railways,  that  is,  permanent  employment.  In 
paragraph  21  I am  stressing  the  point  that  the  wage 
received  is  that  of  those  who  obtain  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

12455.  That  is  not  quite  the  point  I am  upon.  The 
point  I am  upon  is  this  : Is  your  statement  intended 
to  convey  the  meaning  that  these  rates  of  wages  on 
the  railways  and  in  the  ports  are  excessive  compared 
with  those  of  other  industries  ? — All  exporting 
industries,  yes. 

12456.  But  that  is  a very  important  limitation. 
The  figures  you  have  quoted  to  the  Chairman  w'ere  all 
about  exporting  industries  ? You  do  not  suggest 
that  the  wages  the  railwaymen  receive  are  excessive 
in  comparison  with  those  paid  in,  say,  the  printing 
trade  ? — No,  I would  not.  You  see,  the  whole  of  the 
case  that  I venture  to  put  before  you  is  based  on 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  our  exports  so  that  we 
may  get  in  the  food  for,  among  others,  the  printers. 

12457.  Yes  ; but  when  you  say  that  these  weekly 
earnings  are  in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  industries  producing  the  exports  and 
using  the  imports,  that  covers  the  printers  and  every- 
one else,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  , 

12458.  They  must  eat  corn,  and  eggs  and  bacon 
from  Denmark,  I presiune  ? — Yes.  Printing  is  not  a 
substantial  export  trade ; stationery  and  paper  are 
substantial  export  trades. 

12459.  What  I want  to  get  from  you  is  this.  You 
seem  to  say  that  these  rates  of  wages  are  in  excess  of 
those  received  by  everyone  else  ? — In  the  exporting 
trades. 

12460.  But  you  do  not  say  that.  What  your 
evidence  says  is  all  other  industries,  and  later  you  say 
the  exporters  or  the  consumers  of  the  imiiorts,  which 
seems  to  cover  everyone.  Now,  I could  not  accept  it 
in  that  form  ; but  if  you  wall  limit  it  to  the  exporting 
trades,  then  I think  I could  pass  over  the  subject  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  is  substantially  so,  that  my  answer 
all  through  is  with  regard  to  the  exporting  trades. 

12461.  So  that  we  may  assume  that  this  observa- 
tion that  the  wages  are  in  excess  of  those  in  other 
industries  should  have  been,  “ other  industries 
engaged  in  export  ” ; and  where  you  say  in  the  other 
place  that  they  are  in  excess  of  those  paid  to  the 
people  producing  the  exports  and  using  the  imports, 
you  ought  to  have  left  out  the  words,  “ and  using 
the  imports  ” ? — Possibly.  I have  given  you  the 
figures  with  regard  to  coal,  iron  and  steel,  engineering, 
cotton,  and  wool.  All  those  industries  are  making 
for  the  home  market  just  as  much  as  they  are  making 
for  the  export  market. 

12462.  Yes  ; but  they  do  not  constitute  by  any 
means  a majority  of  the  consumers  of  the  imports, 
do  they  ? — No.  I am  a consumer  of  the  imports. 

12463.  Of  course  you  are  ; and  so  am  I.  I only 
want  to  linow  exactly  what  you  say.  Because  the 
point  is  this  ; these  wages,  though  they  may  seem 
high,  are  not,  in  my  oiiinion,  high  relatively  to  the 
general  level  of  wages  if  you  exclude  the  exporting 
industries  ; and  what  you  say  seems  to  indicate  that 
you  thought  they  were.  Now,  if  that  is  not  so,  that 
settles  the  matter.  You  do  not  offer  any  general 
statistics  of  the  rates  of  wages  generally  paid  through- 
out every  trade  and  industry  ; you  do  not  go  into 
that,  do  you  ? — ^You  wnll  find  that  in  the  survey  of 
industrial  relations  by  the  Committee  on  Industry  and 
Trade.  We  went  through  them  all ; we  spent  years 
on  it. 

12464.  No  doubt  we  could  get  someone  to  come  and 
tell  us  if  we  thought  it  necessary.  But  I wanted  at 
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the  moment  to  make  sure  you  were  limiting  your 
remarks  to  the  export  trade  and  not  using  them 
universally.  Then  one  other  point  about  the  railway 
wages.  Are  not  the  railways  meeting  this  to  some 
extent  by  the  reductions  in  the  number  of  their 
employees  ? — Yes.  That  seems  the  disa,ster  that  is 
overtaking  us. 

12466.  You  said  just  now,  in  reply  to  the  Chairman, 
that  we  had  not  adapted  ourselves — I think  I am 
using  the  right  expression — to  “ the  machine  age  ” ? — 
That  is  right. 

12466.  Do  you  wish  us  to  ? — Certainly. 

12467.  Then  that  must  lead  to  reduction  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  presimiably  ? — Oh,  no  ; 
to  increased  production. 

12468.  But  probably  with  fewer  employees  ? — 
Per  unit ; but  in  total,  if  we  get  back  the  markets  of 
the  world,  there  is  plenty  of  buying  power. 

12469.  Have  you  looked  at  the  figures  about  the 
cement  trade  at  all,  and  the  result  of  rationalisation 
there  ? Thei’e  is  a little  booklet  which  is  extra- 
ordinarily informative  on  the  subject  ? — I have  not 
that  in  mind. 

12470.  Anyhow,  if  we  have  not  adaxited  ourselves 
to  the  “ machine  age,”  you  do  not  blame  the  work- 
men on  the  railways  for  that,  I presume  ? — I do  not 
think  I ought  to  put  it  as  high  as  blaming  anybody. 
We  have  not  accustomed  ourselves  to  it.  It  seems  to 
me  at  the  moment — I do  not  laiow  so  much  of  the 
railways  as  of  the  ports — ^that  labour  is  very  apxire- 
hensive  of  having  men  displaced. 

12471.  Yes  ? — And  we  go  on  trying  to  work  at 
prices  at  which  we  cannot  sell  our  goods,  and  so  we 
have  no  work  to  do.  If  you  do  it  the  other  way, 
bring  down  the  cost  at  which  we  can  sell,  we  shall  get 
the  work  to  do,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  will 
be  more  men  taking  home  better  xiay  than  there  are 
now. 

12472.  I am  not  quite  clear  whether  you  wish  to 
see  the  “ machine  age  ” brought  in  ivith  its  probable 
consequences,  or  whether  you  do  not ; and,  anyhow, 
if  it  is  not  brought  in,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  brought  in 
the  responsibility  does  not  rest,  I think,  on  the  work- 
people but  rather  on  the  other  branch  of  industry  ? — 
There  must  be  co-operation  between  both  branches 
of  the  closest  kind  ; but  if  we  do  not  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  machine  age  we  are  down  and  out. 

12473.  I think  I can  probably  agree  with  you  on 
that  xioint.  Now,  on  this  question  of  cut  railway 
rates  to  which  you  have  referred  in  paragraphs  36 
and  39,  I imderstood  that  the  sfaqiping  industry  was 
empowered  to  appear  before  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  when  rates  of  a competitive  kind  were  being 
considered.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

12474.  Do  you  so  axipear  ? — We  have  not  appeared 
formally  before  them.  We  are  working  on  the  other 
tack,  of  which  I told  you. 

12475.  I want  now  to  ask  you  something  about  you 
pai’agraxih  48.  You  say  there  that  modernising  would 
be  very  costly,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  being 
reasonably  profitable.  Did  you  go  into  any  figures 
on  this  at  all  ? — I was  very  closely  up  against  it  during 
the  War  in  connection  with  the  difficulty  of  feeding 
London.  We  had  such  a problem  as  : What  can  we 
get  out  of  the  Kemiet-Avon  Canal,  if  we  could  bring 
the  wheat  into  Bristol  ? The  railways  were  very 
much  congested,  and  we  had  to  bring  wheat  supplies 
to  London.  The  results  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  canals  out  of  which  we 
got  a certain  amoimt  of  work  ; but  it  would  be  a very 
big  expense,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  had 
during  the  War  the  road  facilities  we  now  have  we 
would  never  have  thought  about  it. 

12476.  On  the  other  hand,  this  canal  traffic  is  a 
very  large  matter,  is  it  not  ; it  is  two-thirds  of  the 
coastwise  sea  traffic  ? — But  it  is  mainly  in  the 
systems  I have  named,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance. 
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12477.  Considering  that  these  canals  are  so  ancient 
and  so  defective,  it  seems  remarkable  that  they 
should  be  carrying  20,000,000  tons,  is  it  not  ? — It  i.s 
not  the  defective  canals  that  are  doing  it.  The  de- 
fective canals,  the  ones  that  really  want  re-condi- 
tioning, carry  a very  small  volume  of  traffic  indeed. 

12478.  But  supxiosing  they  were  re-conditioned,  is 
there  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a considerable  increase 
might  not  occur  ? — I doubt  it. 

12479.  So  that  if  we  thought  of  recommending, 
say,  that  a public  trust  should  be  created  to  buy  nxi 
the  canals  and  modernise  them,  you  would  think  we 
were  not  making  a really  economic  proposal  ? — I 
think  not.  There  we  are  keexiing  away  from  the  big 
canals  that  are  serving  the  sea  directly. 

12480.  I calculated  some  years  ago,  looking  at  this 
in  round  figures,  that  it  might  cost  us  £20,000,000 
to  buy  up  all  the  canals,  and  that  it  might  cost  another 
£20,000,000  to  modernise  them  and  to  xiut  them  into 
working  order.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  expendi- 
ture as  that  could  not  be  made  xirofitable  ? — I do  not 
think  so.  I think  your  finst  estimate  of  £20,000,000 
to  buy  them  up — well,  they  are  not  worth  anything 
like  that.  I should  have  thought  your  £20,000,000 
to  make  them  effective  for,  say,  a 100-ton  barge,  was 
a very,  very  great  under-estimate. 

12481.  We  will  link  the  two  amoimts  together 
and  call  it  £40,000,000  all  round  ? — I do  not  think 
you  will  make  a job  of  it. 

12482.  The  point  I am  on  is  this  : We  are  to  con- 
sider means  of  imxiroving  and  co-ordinating  transit. 
Now,  here  is  an  existing  system  which  carries  actually 
20,000,000  tons  of  goods  a year,  and  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  size  of  your  coastwise  sliipping  industry. 
Are  we  to  say,  “ Nothing  doing  ” ? — If  I may  make 
a suggestion,  keexi  the  figures  separate  and  axiart. 
Take  the  canals  I have  named,  like  the  Aire  and  Calder, 
and  the  Ti'ent  Navigation,  and  so  on — take  those 
apart.  Then  look  at  the  rest.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
very  active  canal  in  the  Birmingham  district ; that 
should  be  treated  separate  and  apart.  But  then 
when  you  come  to  the  general  amoiuit  of  traffic  that 
is  carried  for  the  particular  locality,  it  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  it  would  be  an  enormous  outlay  to  give 
canal  facilities  again.  If  you  take  the  little  places  on 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal — Newbury,  Marlborough, 
and  so  on — the  amount  of  heavy  traffic  that  they  could 
take  with  advantage  would  be  nothing,  and  the  out- 
lay would  be  enormous.  We  have  met  the  problem 
in  the  other  way  ; we  have  come  down  to  the  coasi , 
we  have  come  down  to  the  big  rivers,  and  that  is 
where  we  are  develoxiing  our  industry  and  where  the 
population  is. 

12483.  So  that  when  you  said  in  rexily  to  the  Chair- 
man that  you  thought  small  xiorts  and  motor  barges 
might  revive  the  canals,  you  meant  might  revive 
further  those  which  are  really  useful  and  active  now  ? 
— Yes  ; and  the  xiorts.  If  you  talk  about  the  por's, 
the  motor  has  brought  within  quite  effective  handlin 
an  area  say  20  miles  round  a small  port. 

12484.  So  that  when  you  quoted  President  Hoover 
when  he  spoke  about  the  renaissance  of  inland  water- 
ways, you  do  not  wish  it  to  apply  to  this  comitry  ; it 
was  merely  an  American  phenomenon  ? — I think  I 
said  the  equivalent  of  the  United  States  inland  watoi'- 
ways  is  our  coasting  traffic. 

12485.  I have  only  one  other  xioint  to  put  to  you. 
In  your  xiaragraxihs  51  and  52  there  seems  to  be  a soi-t 
of  contradiction  in  terms.  You  repeat  in  paragraph  51 
the  statement  that  the  fighting  policy  of  the  railways 
is  a source  of  injury  to  the  coastmg  trade  ; and  then 
you  go  on  to  say  that  the  co-ordination  will  be  best 
effected  through  the  normal  interplay  of  economic  and 
commercial  forces.  Is  not  that  what  you  have  been 
enjoying  ? — No,  I have  not.  I think  why  we  are 
getting  so  much  better  friends  with  the  railways  in 
regard  to  our  coasting  trade  is  that  the  toes  of  the 
railways  have  been  trodden  upon  so  severely  by  road 
transport. 
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12486.  Your  business  and  that  of  the  railways  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  normal  interplay  of  economic 
forces  ; the  result  is  that  they  are  continually  fighting 
— cut  rates  ; competition  ; and  the  shipping  industry 
in  some  respects  very  much  injured  ; and-  your 
remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  normal  intez’play 
of  economic  forces.  Is  it  not  rather  like  running 
round  after  your  own  tail  ? — I think  not.  You  see,  it 
was  the  monopoly — not  a complete  monopoly  but  a 
very  substantial  monopoly — that  the  railways  held 
before  the  introduction  of  road  transport  which  made 
them  so  difRcitlt  to  deal  with.  To  that  extent  they 
were  outside  the  interplay  of  economic  forces.  Now 
they  have  got  right  down  to  it,  and  I thmk  we  are 
going  to  work  out  oitr  salvation  because  they  are  right 
dozzm  to  it. 

12487.  Then  it  seems  that  the  only  real  remedies 
are  : (i)  that  the  various  mterests  must  get  together 
and  come  to  arrangements,  or  (ii)  that  the  State  must 
uiterfere  in  some  form  or  other,  either  to  compel  them 
to  make  arrangements  or  to  make  arrangements  over 
their  heads.  Wiich  do  you  prefer  ? — The  first. 
I saw  the  second  during  the  War  ; and  the  Director 
of  Shi|3  Requisitioning  told  you  that  because  the 
State  was  controlling  everythmg  during  the  War  we 
lost  more  carrying  power  than  we  lost  through  all  the 
ships  the  Germans  sank.  That  is  an  experience  of  the 
State  controlling  everyone  and  everything.  It  would 
be  disastrous  from  the  point  of  view  of  transport. 

12488.  So  that  really  your  own  defurite  suggestion 
to  ciue  the  evils  you  have  been  expounding  to  us  is 
some  unpi’ovement  in  the  ports  which  the  State  might 
undertake,  and  that  is  really  the  only  definite  proposi- 
tion you  put  forward.  It  is  rather  an  anti-climax,  is 
it  not  ? — I would  like  very  mitoh  if  we  could  get  road 
transport  competition  on  a sound  economic  basis. 


existence  of  the  British  Shipping  Industry.”  Can  you 
give  us  any  indication,  as  a Royal  Commission,  of  what 
recommendation  we  can  make  to  assist  in  stopping 
this  perilous  process  ? I cannot  discover  it  either  in 
your  Memorandum  or  in  your  conclusions  ? — I am 
afraid  the  only  suggestion  I make  right  through  is  that 
we  must  restore  our  competitive  power  to  sell  our 
exports  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  we  do  that 
we  slzall  get  busy  enougli  as  shippers. 

12493.  That  does  not  indicate  what  we  can  do  here 
as  a Commission.  I accept  that,  that  we  must  do  it  ? 
— The  cost  of  transport  is  a substantial  matter,  and 
anything  and  eveiything  that  any  of  us  can  do  in 
getting  down  the  cost  of  transport  I take  it  it  is  up 
to  us  to  do,  and  we  shall  starve  if  we  do  not  restore 
our  competitive  position. 

12494.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of  tlie  problems  before 
us.  But  you  are  not  able  to  give  us  any  concrete 
suggestion  as  to  how  we,  as  a Commission,  can 
contribute  to  that  lessening  of  the  cost  of  transport, 
can  you  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great  thing  if  you 
could  get  road  competition  on  sound  economic  lines  ; 
we  should  then  have  taken  the  first  step  to  get  the 
best  out  of  all  the  agencies  of  transport. 

12495.  Do  you  mean  by  “ sound  economic  lines  ” 
putting  additional  cost,  by  taxation,  upon  road 
transjzort  ? — No,  certainly  not.  But  I think  no  road 
transport  should  be  facilitated  which  is  carried  on  at 
a real  loss  ; I do  not  mean  to  the  owners  of  the  motor 
vehicles,  bizt  that  it  is  an  tmeconomic  jiroposition. 

12496.  Uneconomic  to  whom  ? — To  the  com- 
munity. After  all,  wo  are  looking  at  it  as  a com- 
munity, and  we  all  see  that  unless  we  restore  our 
power  to  sell  our  exports  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
we  are  down  and  out. 


12489.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  like  the  State 
to  interfere  to  produce  that  result  ? — Or  refrain  from 
interfering.  The  extent  to  which  the  State  is  now 
backing  road  tranisport  is  a little  difficult  to  determine. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  backing  it  to  a very  substantial 
extent. 

12490.  But  if  you  do  not  come  to  terms  with  them 
yourselves  and  you  will  not  let  us  recommend  that  the 
State  should  come  to  terms  for  you,  how  is  this  to  be 
achieved  ? — Supposing  you  advise  that  with  regard 
to  road  transport  it  should  bear  its  full  cost  of  the 
roads  which  are  necessary  for  its  being  carried  on. 

12491.  And  you  thinli  the  road  transport  people 
would  admit  they  are  not  doing  so  at  present  ? — I 
know  they  make  out  a case  that  they  are  paying  far 
more  than  their  fair  share  ; but  it  is  very  curious  that, 
if  that  is  the  case,  they  should  be  capturing  traffic 
which  can  manifestly  be  carried  more  economically 
over  these  long  hauls  by  the  railways.  There  must  be 
something  wrong. 

(Mr.  Oalton)  : I am  sorry  that  you  cannot  give 
us  anything  more  definite  than  a little  suggestion 
of  port  improvement,  which  is  valuable  so  far  as  it 
goes  but  rather  like  the  ridiculous  mouse,  in  my 
opinion,  after  the  long  bizt  admirable  document  which 
you  have  put  before  us  with  these  various  complaints 
and  grievances,  etc.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sir 
Norman. 

12492.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I have  been  inter- 

ested in  the  way  in  which  you  ha,ve  taken  us  to  the 
core  of  our  difficulties.  We  are  now  approaching  the 
most  difficult  part  of  our  task,  I thinls,  but,  like  my 
colleague  here,  I am  rather  distressed  that  you  have 
not  given  us  more  indication  of  the  sort  of  recom- 
mendations that  we  should  make.  For  instance,  in 
paragraph  15,  I notice  your  description  there  : “ The 
British  Shipping  Industry  has,  since  the  War,  at 
enormous  cost,  provided  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  ships,  but  with  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  carrying  power  of  those  ships  is  being  used 
owing  to  the  lack  of  cargoes,  it  has  not  generally 
since  1920  earned  sufficient  to  cover  its  working 
expenses  and  depreciation.  That  is  a condition  that 
cannot  continue  much  longer  without  imperilling  the 


12497.  Yes  ? — That  is  perfectly  clear,  is  it  not  ? 

12498.  Does  your  suggestion  amozmt  to  this,  that 
steps  should  be  taken  in  some  way  to  force  road 
transport  to  increase  its  charges  ? — Or  to  limit  its 
activities — concentrate  its  activities  on  work  that 
is  of  real  value  to  the  nation. 

12499.  How  could  you  limit  its  activities  ? — By 
making  it  pay.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  get  the  best  out  of  aU  the  transport  agencies. 

12500.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  providers  of  road 
transport  are  working  at  a loss  ? — I should  have  said 
that  a good  deal  of  the  traffic  must  be  carried  at  a loss. 

12501.  Will  not  that  reach  its  own  end  by  the  play 
of  economic  forces  in  a very  short  time  ? — No.  If  the 
State  is  coming  in  and  bearing  the  cost  of  making  the 
roads  for  that  transport,  it  is  not  brought  into  the 
account. 


12502.  Do  you  suggest  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
comnmnity  to  make  its  roads  adequate  for  the  trans- 
port that  is  demanded  of  them  ? — I am  not  quite 
sure  how  you  are  using  the  words  “ that  is  demanded 
of  them  ”.  I suppose  if  you  spent  enough  money  you 
could  put  on  the  roads  all  that  is  now  carried  by  the 
railways,  but  with  an  absolutely  disastrous  result  to 
the  country.  There  is  nothmg  inherently  impossible 
in  putting  the  distribution  of  coal  on  to  the  roads  if 
you  make  enough  roads  and  have  enough  road  trans- 
port. But  it  would  be  a hideous  waste.  We  should 
all  starve  if  we  spent  otzr  money  in  that  way. 


12603.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  development  of 
roads  should  be  restricted  to  the  capacity  of  the  rail- 
ways for  transport  ? — No,  I would  not  do  that.  If 
road  transport,  bearing  the  fair  cost  involved  in  the 
service  it  renders  for  it,  can  compete  with  the  rail- 
ways, let  it  compete,  or  with  the  coasters,  or  with 
anyone  else  ; but  where  we  always  get  upset  is  where 
someone  comes  in  to  play  providence  for  some  par- 
ticular type  of  transport. 


12604.  But  is  not  the  expense  of  the  roads  almost 
entirely  borne  out  of  the  Road  Fund  which  is 
produced  by  the  taxation  of  motor  vehicles  ? Is 
that  a provident  way  of  using  that  revenue  i 
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I should  have  thought  a great  deal  of  the  taxation 
of  motor  vehicles  ought  to  go  into  the  national 
Exchequer. 

12606.  Why  ? — A great  deal  of  it  is  jiure  luxury 
traffic.  I cannot  think  of  a tax  that  would  be  a more 
reasonable  tax  to  impose  for  the  national  Exchequer. 

12506.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  making  of  roads 
sufficient  to  carry,  for  instance,  agricultural  produce, 
is  luxury  traffic  ? — No  ; but  a very  great  deal  of  the 
tax  does  not  come  from  goods  vehicles. 

12507.  You  are  referring  to  the  private  car  ? — 
Yes. 

12608.  What  strikes  me  is  this.  You  suggest  that 
the  competition  of  road  transport  has  put  coastwise 
shipping  in  a better  position  to  negotiate  with  the 
railways  ? — Yes,  I tliink  so. 

12509.  Therefore  there  has  been  a benefit  from  road 
transport  to  that  extent  ? — ^Yes,  I think  so.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  road  transport  has  put  the  railways 
in  an  extraordinarily  difficult  position  ; and  if  we  are 
going  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  railways  to  carry 
on,  and  we  oamiot  get  our  heaA>y  exports,  we  are  all 
done,  including  shipping. 

12610.  I cannot  see  how  we  can  carry  out  your 
ideas  without  doing  one  of  two  things — either  raising 
the  railway  rates,  which  you  say  now  are  out  to  the 
detriment  of  the  coastwise  traffic,  or  in  proposing 
an  inhibition  on  those  who  wish  to  buy  transport  in 
the  free  choice  of  how  they  shall  send  their  goods  ? — 
It  is  an  important  matter  to  retain  coastwise  dis- 
tribution, but  it  is  an  extraordinarily  small  matter 
when  you  relate  it  to  the  big  issues  that  are  at  stake  ; 
the  big  issues  at  stake  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  we 
must  get  our  exports  at  competitive  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  is  the  big  issue.  I do 
not  want  for  a moment  unduly  to  stress  coasting,  or 
roads,  or  railways.  Speaking  for  the  overseas  shipping, 
we  are  just  like  the  merchant,  we  know  that  our 
future  is  going  imless  we  can  get  our  exports  back 
on  the  markets  of  the  world. 

12511.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  made  my 
position  clear  to  you.  I appreciate  the  gravity  of  the 
issues  you  put  before  us,  and,  as  a member  of  this 
Commission,  I am  trying  to  devote  my  mind  to  seeing 
how  we  can  transpose  those  grave  situations  into 
definite  recommendations  by  which  I can  help  my 
colleagues,  and  I have  not  got  a bit  nearer  yet  ? — I 
am  sorry. 

12512.  May  I go  on  to  your  urging  that  we  should 
keep  going  all  transport  agencies  to  and  from  the 
Xiorts.  Is  there  not  a great  delay  in  getting  produce 
out  of  the  ports  ? — In  places.  For  example,  in 
London  the  road  .access  to  tliis  huge  piopulation 
round  London  has  been  a standing  disgrace  for  years. 
Here  you  have  got  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  people 
who  are  absolutely  dependent  for  their  existence  on 
the  Port  of  London. 

12513.  Is  it  all  a question  of  roads  ? Let  me  give 
you  an  instance.  It  does  not  pay,  spealdng  generally, 
to  use  motor  lorries  to  send  to  the  Port  of  London 
because  you  have  such  a large  amount  of  capital 
standing  idle  sometimes  for  hours,  and  consequently 
in  London  there  is  really  an  increase  in  horse  traffic 
because  you  can  better  afford  to  keep  a pair  of  horses 
and  a man  waiting  for  hours  than  an  expensive  lorry. 
Is  not  that  a fact  ? — -Yes,  I think  that  is  a fact. 

12514.  And  that  constitutes  a great  hindrance  to 
the  traffic  of  all  London  ? — Yes. 

12516.  Is  that  due  entirely  to  the  disgraceful  state 
(as  you  describe  it)  of  the  road  apiiroaches,  or  is  it 
not  also  due  to  some  failure  in  organisation  or 
machinery  at  the  ports  ? — You  see,  there  you  have  a 
bottle-neck  ; you  have  a water  frontage  in  London 
which  makes  the  port,  and  you  have  this  huge 
population,  far  bigger  than  the  whole  pojiulation  of 
Canada  or  of  Australia,  all  dependent  on  that  bottle- 
neck. Now,  I should  have  thought  the  right  way  to 
do  it  was  to  work  on  the  lines  of  having  a greater 
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number  of  distributing  points  right  up  the  Thames  as 
far  as  you  can  .go.  However  careful  your  organ- 
isation, if  you  are  always  concentrating  ujoon  a 
bottle-neck  you  cannot  do  it ; but  you  can  do  it  if 
you  have  a great  number  of  distributing  places. 

12516.  That  would  involve,  would  it  not,  the 
transhipment  of  goods  into  lighters  and  then  taking 
the  lighters  up  the  Thames  ? — Yes  ; but  a very  great 
deal  of  the  discharging  in  London,  as  you  know,  is 
now  done  into  lighters.  You  see  the  kind  of  thing  I 
have  in  mind.  You  have  big  refrigerating  stores  and 
coal  depots  working  up  the  Thames  ; you  have  got 
so  many  points  from  which  you  could  distribute 
when  you  aie  on  a river  like  the  Thames. 

12517.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  imported 
freight.  I believe  it  is  unloaded  at  the  docks  and 
carted  across  London  to  the  markets,  is  it  not  ? — ^Yes. 

12518.  You  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  better 
to  take  it  higher  uj)  the  Thames  in  order  to  save  the 
carting  ? — I should  have  thought  that  when  you  are 
dealing  with  such  a huge  population  as  we  have  got, 
you  must  have  more  markets  ; the  advantage  of  the 
markets  is  very  great.  The  puU  of  the  established 
market  is  very  great,  but  when  you  have  7,000,000 
or  8,000,000  people  to  deal  with  you  oamiot  afford  too 
much  concentration  m the  way  of  markets,  or  if  you 
do  you  are  sure  to  have  blocks. 

12519.  I am  still  trying  to  get  at  some  practical 
suggestion  with  which  I can  assist  my  colleagues  in 
making  recommendations  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
You  would  suggest,  would  you,  that  we  should 
recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  create 
facilities  for  transport,  such  as  providing  subsidiary 
docks  on  the  Thames  ? — It  would  not  be  docks, 
merely  wharves,  which  would  be  very  cheap.  If  I 
may  say  so,  I think  an  Inquirjr  of  this  kind  does  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  good  in  concentrating  xieoplo’s 
thoughts  on  problems  of  this  kind.  I have  had  the 
honour  of  serving  on  certain  Government  Com- 
mittees and  I know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  con- 
crete suggestions  ; but  I do  feel  that  the  concen- 
trating of  attention  on  problems  of  this  kind  is  of 
very  great  use. 

12520.  {Ohairman)  ; Of  course  we  require  concrete 
proposals  ? — Every  Committee  or  Commission  wants 
that.  Sir. 

12621.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : If  I may  say  so,  I am 
fully  in  accord  with  your  urging  that  wo  should  secure 
the  acceptance  of  the  machine  age  ; but  I do  not  know 
how  I am  going  to  suggest  a definite  recommendation 
to  this  Commission  that  will  helxi  me.  Now  to  go  to 
the  question  of  wages.  I take  it  that  your  contention 
is  this,  that  the  factor  of  wage  costs  should  be 
lessened  ? — That  is  it. 

12522.  But  not  that  the  individual  worker  should 
have  less  ? — ^Oh,  no  ; he  ought  to  do  better  under  the 
machine  age  than  he  has  done  before. 

12523.  But  you  say  the  wage  factor  in  costs  should 
be  lessened  ? — It  must  be. 

12624.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : There  is  one  shqi- 
ping  grievance  which  is  very  often  stated,  and  to  which 
you  have  not  alluded,  that  is  the  aj)plication  of  trade 
union  rules  which  calls  off  labourers  from  their  work 
when  a ship  has  almost  comjileted  and  thus  causes  her 
to  lie  over,  say,  a Sunday.  Is  there  any  substance  in 
that  complaint  ? — -Yes,  there  is  substance  in  it.  I 
had  not  gone  into  details  partly  because  I am  the 
wrong  Witness  if  you  want  detail  on  that  point,  but  it 
has  a bearing  on  transport — an  imxiortant  bearing.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  if  it  does  not  come  within  my 
proposition  that  in  the  jiorts  what  we  must  get  our 
friends  the  workers  to  do  is  to  accejit  the  machine  age. 

12525.  Are  Trades  Facilities  advances  made  to  the 
shipping  companies  or  to  individual  shipowners  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  been. 

12526.  To  any  extent  ? — To  a substantial  extent. 
The  shipiiing  industry  as  a whole  has  always  been 
oiDiJosed  to  it.  .Individual  shipowners  have  taken  the 
benefit  of  it,  but  not  to  a considerable  extent. 
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12527.  I notice  that  you  say  railway  charges  on  the 
heavier  classes  of  materials,  such  as  coal,  are  affecting 
the  competitive  position.  Is  it  not  really  a very  small 
part  of  the  charge  ? The  coal  shipping  ports  are  near 
collieries,  are  not  they  ? — Yes. 

12528.  And  a very  short  haul  is  necessary,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

12529.  Is  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a ton  so  serious  a matter  as 
to  make  a difference  ? — The  difference  is  whether  you 
sell  your  coal  or  whether  you  do  not  sell  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  pence  where  you  are  selling  your  coal  in 
competition  against  other  exporting  countries.  It  is 
a question  of  pence  per  ton. 

12530.  Would  Is.  a ton  make  a difference  ? — A^ou 
must  ask  the  coal  people  who  are  in  a better  position 
than  I to  answ^er  that.  The  only  problem  is  that  w'e 
thought  the  lower  we  could  get  the  coasting  transport 
tlie  better  chance  we  should  have  in  helping  to  get 
back  our  business ; we  were  lookmg  to  get  our 
benefit  by  receiving  an  increased  volume  of  exports. 

12531.  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  railways  and  coastwise  shipping. 
Does  that,  in  your  view,  mean  combined  through 
rates  ? — To  some  extent  ; but  more  generally  it  will 
be  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a given  class  of 
traffic  can  bo  carried  more  cheaply  in  the  one 
direction  than  it  can  in  tlie  other  direction.  A"ou 
see.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  has  laid  it  down  very 
emphatically  that  that  is  wdiat  we  shall  all  have 
to  come  to. 

12532.  I want  to  get  at  the  point  of  co-ordination. 
You  want  in  some  way  or  other  to  co-ordinate  with 
the  railways  ? — Yes. 

12533.  Or  with  the  roads,  for  that  matter  ? — Y'es. 

12534.  But  let  us  take  the  railways  first.  Does 
that  mean  that  you  co-operate  with  them,  or  that  you 
mutually  agree  to  keep  up  the  rates  ? — Or  we  do  not 
undercut  one  another  for  classes  of  traffic  wTiich  it  is 
manifest  one  of  us  can  carry  to  much  better  advantage 
than  the  other — not  only  for  yourself  but  for  the 
people  you  are  working  for. 

12535.  Would  it  not  mean  in  any  case  the  creation 
of  a combined  through  rate  ? — To  some  extent  there 
would  be  some  cases  in  which  it  would.  We  can  do 
part  of  the  transport  more  effectively  by  sea,  and  then 
it  could  be  completed  by  rail. 

12636.  Let  us  try  and  take  a concrete  instance. 
Let  us  take  traffic  that  is,  perhaps,  ten  miles  from  the 
seaport,  and  which  has  to  be  carried  150  miles.  You 
say  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  on  the  railway  and 
carry  it  to  the  seaboard,  then  ship  it,  and  then  unload 
at  the  seaport  destination  ? — There  may  be  such 
cases.  Or  you  may  take  iron  or  steel  works  on  the 
Cumberland  coast,  or  somewhere  up  there,  that  could 
get  coal  from  a Scottish  colliery  by  sea  to  its  best 
advantage. 

12537.  I dare  say  with  complete  cargoes  of  that 
kind.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  traffic  which  are 
not  carried  in  complete  cargoes  ; do  you  say  that  they 
could  be  handled  as  well  on  the  sea  ? — No,  not  many  ; 
they  could  not  be.  But  there  are  traffics — if  you  take, 
for  instance,  the  big  soap  traffic  which  comes  from  the 
Mersey  round  to  London  ; you  could  handle  that 
either  by  road  or  by  rail  or  by  sea  ; but  the  cheapest 
way  to  handle  it  would  be  by  sea. 

12538.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  ask  you  a 
question  on  the  subject  of  co-ordination.  You  said,  I 
think  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  that  you  were  very 
desirous,  so  far  as  the  ports  were  concerned,  of  keeping 
up  the  flow  of  all  forms  of  transport.  I suppose  you 
meant  by  that  the  flow  of  motor  transport  as  well  as 
everything  else  ? — Certainly. 

12539.  Then  later,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  a contradiction,  you  referred  to  the  motor 
traffic  as  a luxury  traffic.  What  exactly  did  you  mean 
by  that  ? — I had  the  other  kind  of  traffic  in  mind.  I 
was  dealing  then  with  the  expenditure  on  the  roads, 
the  money  derived  from  the  taxaiion. 


12540.  Then  the  Commission  can  take  it  that  you 
do  not  desire  so  far  as  the  ports  are  concerned  to  do 
anything,  or  to  have  anything  done,  which  would 
be  a check  upon  the  development  of  motor  transport  ? 
— Oh,  no  ; that  form  of  transport  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance. 

12541.  But  what  you  desire  to  see  is  that  the  car- 
riage of  goods  should  be  more  equitably  and  economi- 
cally distributed  as  between  the  various  forms  of 
transport  ? — That  is  so.  May  I put  it  in  this  way  : 
The  more  competition  there  is  on  sound  business  lines 
the  better  ; but  if  you  once  get  away  from  business 
lines  and  have  help  given  to  one  form  of  transport 
against  another,  ic  is  almost  impossible  to  get  co- 
ordination. The  compelling  power  has  to  be  the 
soundness  of  the  business  linos. 

12542.  Your  contention  is  that  motor  traffic  lias 
secured  the  carriage  of  certain  goods  which  could  be 
more  economically  carried  by  the  railways  ? — That  is 
what  occurs  to  us. 

12543.  I want  now  to  take  you  to  paragraph  23  of 
your  Memorandum.  Y'ou  said,  I think  in  answer  also 
to  the  Chairman,  that  so  far  as  the  jjorts  were  con- 
cerned one  of  the  tilings  you  are  most  anxious  to  see  is 
an  improvement  of  tJio  approaches  ? — Yes. 

12544.  In  your  Memorandum  you  quote  from  two 
things — from  a statement  made  in  1917  by  the 
shipping  industry,  and  in  1918  from  a quotation  by  a 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Shipping  and  Ship- 
building Industries,  and  certain  suggestions  are  made 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ports.  What  I should  like  to  laiow  is 
this  : In  what  way  do  you  think  help  can  be  best 
provided  ? When  you  talk  of  Government  assistance, 
do  you  mean  a subsidy,  or  do  you  mean  a national 
charge  so  far  as  these  improvements  are  concerned  ? — 
At  the  moment  we  are  working  with  Mr.  Thomas  in 
regard  to  the  Unemployment  Funds,  and  it  seemed  to 
us,  as  was  said  by  the  Departmental  Committee  in 
1918,  that  if  special  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  find 
employment  it  cannot  be  done  more  wisely  than  by 
developing  these  facilities  at  the  ports  because  it  W'ould 
be  a big  improvement  from  the  national  point  of  view. 
But  we  are  quite  clear  that  only  developments  which 
are  on  sotmd  business  lines  should  be  undertaken. 
I would  make  the  ports  responsible  for  asking  for  the 
helj),  and  bearing  the  reasonable  interest  and  redemp- 
tion charges  ; so  that  the  port  would  not  ask  for  the 
money  unless  it  could  see  that  it  could  really  be  used. 

12646.  Then  really  the  money  should  be  provided 
by  way  of  a loan  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  we  contemjjlated. 
We  think  it  is  too  hazardous  to  pour  money,  even  into 
a port,  on  other  than  business  lines. 

12546.  {Lord  Northampton)  : Continuing  what  has 
just  been  put  to  you.  I suppose  it  would  be  no  good 
attracting  private  capital  to  such  an  enterprise  as 
improving  the  ports  ? — Of  course  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  private  capital  in  the  ports.  In  the  six 
ports  which  Mr.  Owen  instanced*  they  have 
£108,000,000,  and  the  average  rate  of  interest  is  some- 
where about  4|-  per  cent.  When  you  come  to  the 
smaller  ports  there  are  very  great  difficulties  in 
getting  private  capital. 

12547.  For  the  reason,  I suppose,  that  it  is  not 
thought  to  be  remunerative  ? — With  regard  to  the 
smaller  ports,  for  so  many  years  they  have  really 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  companies — ^their 
revenue  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. The  railway  companies  by  a cut  rate  could 
take  the  traffic,  and  if  the  traffic  goes  there  is  nothing 
out  of  which  to  pay  interest  or  capital  charges. 

12548.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  some  of  the 
railway  ports  are  undercutting  the  independently 
owned  ports  ? — No. 

12549.  Are  you  referring  to  the  independently 
owned  ports  or  to  the  railways  themselves  taking  the 
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traffic  from  coastwise  shipping  ? — May  I give  you  an 
instance  ? Take  the  Bristol  Channel.  In  the  old 
days  all  the  Western  Counties  were  supplied  with  their 
coal  by  sea  from  the  Welsh  pits  ; there  were  quite  a 
number  of  thriving  little  ports  whose  basis  was  coal 
imports  and,  perhaps,  wheat  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts exported  coastwise.  Then  the  railways  came 
along  and  cut  the  rates  for  the  coal  and  brought  it  all 
the  way  round  by  rail ; the  port  was  finished,  and 
began  to  silt  up.  I can  understand  that  it  might  be 
remunerative  to  improve  some  of  the  larger  ports  you 
have  mentioned  ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the 
smaller  ports  may  be,  perhaps,  classed  with  some  of  the 
small  canals  you  mentioned  in  that  they  may  serve 
only  a district  that  is  not  blessed  with  industrial 
wealth,  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  probably 
would  not  be  remunerative.  The  Committee  I men- 
tioned, appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  sent 
round  expert  coasting  people,  and  they  have  made  a 
very  detailed  and  very  careful  report  about  the 
position  of  60  ports  which  they  have  seen  withhi  the 
last  few  months.  I think  it  is  a very  reasonable  view 
that  they  have  taken  as  to  the  future  possibilities  in 
regard  to  those  ports,  and  if  that  Report  would  be  of 
any  interest  to  you  it  is  entirely  at  your  disposal. 
Suggestions  have  been  communicated  to  each  of  the 
port  authorities,  and  the  Report  as  a whole  will  be  put 
before  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas.  We  have  had  careful 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  the  ports.  It  is  not  a big 
general  scheme  such  as,  “ Do  this  for  all  the  ports  ” ; 
but,  taking  a particular  port,  they  have  said,  “ You 
can  really  make  it  of  use  to  the  place  where  it  is  if  you 
provide  some  mechanical  appliances,  if  you  build  a 
few  more  sheds,  if  you  improve  the  road  access,  and 
the  like.”  It  would  be  very  moderate  with  regard 
to  expenditure. 

12550.  Has  any  figure  at  all  been  mentioned  as  to 
what  you  consider  would  be  necessary  to  improve 
all  the  important  ports  to  the  extent  you  suggest  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  we  have  got  out  any  total  figure. 
You  understand  the  big  work  that  has  been 
already  done  with  the  help  of  the  State  by  way  of 
loans.  I think  in  London  since  the  War  £10,000,000 
to  £12,000,000  has  been  spent.  In  Liverpool  there 
has  been  a very  big  expenditiue  ; there  is  a very  big 
new  arterial  road  going  from  Liverpool  right  into  the 
manufacturing  districts  ; and  there  is  a big  trumel 
going  under  the  Mersey  ; there  are  very  big  expendi- 
tures already  in  hand,  I believe.  Then  they  want 
some  big  expenditure  at  Middlesbrough  ; they  need 
a new  dock  there  ; and  there  is  also  a comparatively 
big  expenditure  on  the  Tyne.  We  could  give  you 
figures  such  as  those  ; they  are  all  being  got  out  for 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas. 

12651.  That  is  what  has  been  already  spent  ? — 
What  has  been  alreadj^  spent  we  can  give  you.  WTiat 
is  in  immediate  contemplation  in  a big  way  we  can 
give  you  also.  There  have  been  no  detailed  estimates 
made  out  with  regard  to  these  60  ports  for  improving 
their  coasting  facihties,  but  we  shall  be  getting  those 
soon. 

12562.  We  had  a Witness  before  us  representing  the 
independent  ports  (as  I think  they  are  called)  and  he 
said  something  about  competition  with  the  railway 
owned  ports  that  had  been  detrimental  to  their 
interests  ; I suppose  by  undercutting  rates,  and  so 
on*  ? — Yes. 

12553.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  to  show  whether 
the  independent  ports  have  suffered  as  compared  with 
the  railway  ports  ? — I have  no  summarised  figures. 
This  trouble  has  existed  for  a long  time  ; we  hojoed  it 
was  remedied  v/hen  Parliament  provided  that  the 
railway  companies  must  keep  separate  and  apart 
the  accounts  for  the  ports,  and  when  it  further 
provided  that  if  a railway  made  a loss  on  a port  it 
could  not  bring  that  into  account  before  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  in  order  to  get  an  increase  in  rates  on 
its  land  traffic — the  railway  port  must  be  worked  as  a 

* Mr.  D.  J.  Owen  {Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities’ 
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self-contained  entity.  There  is  a good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  litigation  in  regard 
to  what  you  have  referred  to  as  the  private  ports, 
which  I think  are  really  more  ]Dublic  ports,  ports  which 
are  managed  as  Trusts  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  profit ; they  have  had  trouble  with  the 
railway  companies  because  they  say  the  railway 
companies  have  not  debited  sufficient  to  the  expenses 
of  the  ports,  that  the  railway  ports  are  paying  their 
way  because  they  are  not  debited  with  enough,  that 
the  railway  companies  have  jDut  expenditure  against 
the  railways  which  should  be  put  against  the  ports. 

12554.  Those  quarrels  have  not  affected  the  ship- 
owners in  any  way,  have  they  ; to  the  shipowner  all 
the  differently  owired  ports  are  equal  ? — To  a certain 
extent  we  get  the  benefit  of  this  fuss  and  trouble.  If 
Hull  undercuts  Liverpool,  when  a ship  goes  to  Hull, 
it  gets  the  benefit.  As  ship-owners  we  are  not  tied  to 
particular  ports  ; we  go  where  we  can  make  the  most 
out  of  the  freight. 

12555.  As  shipowners,  have  you  any  motor  trans- 
port service  to  feed  your  jjorts  ? — The  coasters  are 
active  in  that  way,  both  for  collecting  our  outward 
cargoes  and  for  distributing  our  inward  cargoes. 

12566.  The  coasting  shipping  ? — Yes. 

12567.  But  have  you  yourselves  anj^  motor  road 
transport  ? — Yes,  some  ; and  the  coasters  have 
developed  it  a good  deal.  For  example,  in  the  streets 
of  London  you  will  see  the  lorries  of  the  Coast  Lines, 
and  you  Avill  see  the  lorries  of  Fisher,  Renwick  & Co.  ; 
they  are  linldng  up  the  carriage  round  the  coast  with 
distribution  withm  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  port.  I 
think  there  is  a great  development  there. 

12558.  (Sir  Robert  Donald)  : I do  not  wish  to  revert 
to  the  general  wages  piosition,  which  is  not  within  our 
province,  but  there  is  one  point  I would  a.sk  you,  if 
you  could,  to  make  a little  clearer.  I take  it  that 
you  consider  the  wages  too  high  normally  compared 
with  other  exporting  industries,  and  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  a greater  utilisation  of  machinery  ? — Yes. 

12659.  How  are  yorr  going  to  use  more  labour- 
saving  equipment  and  mamtain  the  same  labour  staff  ? 
— We  must  get  bigger  trade. 

12560.  There  3rou  come  back  to  the  question 
of  more  production  ? — We  must  do  it. 

12561.  That  is  a still  bigger  question,  is  it  not  ? — 
We  are  down  and  out  unless  we  can  do  it. 

12562.  Now,  you  emjjliasise  in  3mur  Memorandum 
the  geographical  advantages,  the  natural  advantages, 
of  this  comitry  with  regard  to  the  transport  of  goods 
to  the  shore.  Do  not  3mu  think  that  these  natural 
advantages  are  to  some  extent  neutralised  by  the 
means  adopted  in  other  countries  by  way  of  subsidies  ? 
— Yes,  to  some  extent ; but  that  money  comes  from 
somewhere.  Before  you  grant  a subsidy  you  have  to 
have  raised  the  mone3^  to  jirovide  it  by  some  form  of 
taxation. 

12563.  Take  coal.  The  shipjDuig  industry  has 
suffered,  greatly  by  a decrease  in  our  export  of  coal, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

12564.  That  decrease  has  been  brought  about  by 
several  factors,  one  being  the  increased  production  of 
coal  m Continental  couirtries — the  greater  production 
of  brown  coal,  the  use  of  oil,  and  of  h3'di'o-electric 
power  ? — Yes. 

12565.  And  also  the  grantiirg  of  subsidies  for 
carrying  coal  ? — Yes. 

12566.  For  instance,  the  Polish  State  Railways 
carry  coal  from  Silesia  to  the  Baltic  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  per  ton  per  300  miles  ? — Yes. 

12567.  Of  course  you  cannot  fight  against  such 
figures  as  those  ? — No  ; but  if  you  have  regard  to  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  we  got  back  our  export 
coal  markets  after  the  War,  and  again  after  the 
General  Strike,  you  will  appreciate  that  we  have  got 
something  of  big  value  to  the  world. 
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12568.  We  have  got  bettor  coal  ? — Yes.  It  is  only 
a small  adjustment  in  price  and  we  can  beat  all  these 
others.  If  j'-ou  want  to  take  coal  8,000  miles  or  6,000 
miles,  you  will  not  take  brown  coal ; jmei  will  take 
good  stuff ; it  is  not  much  that  we  want  to  get  down, 
and  if  transport  can  hel23  a bit  we  ought  to  heliD. 
AYith  regard  to  wages,  what  I have  in  mind  is  this  : 
We  must  get  more  in  return  for  the  pay  ; it  is  not 
that  I want  the  pay  lowered,  I want  to  get  bigger 
value  for  it. 

12569.  Then  in  jDaragraph  25  you  refer  to  State 
assistance  to  the  shipping  industiy,  and  you  say  that 
this  form  of  State  assistance  is  not  likely  to  provoke 
counter  measures  by  other  Goverimients.  But  have 
not  other  Governments  anticipated  us  and  been  doing 
that  on  a very  large  scale  in  recent  years  ? — Yes. 
Unfortimately  we  started  State  aid  with  the  building 
of  ships  when  there  were  far  too  many  shijjs  in  the 
world  ; we  started  it,  and  the  others  have  gone  ahead 
and  are  continuing  to  go  ahead. 

12570.  I would  like  to  deal  with  one  of  the  main 
questions,  co-ordination,  upon  which  we  do  not  get 
very  much  further  advanced  ; and  I would  like  to  ask 
whether  you  can  give  us  any  examples  of  successful 
co-ordination  between  railways,  water  tx’ansport  and 
ports  ? — Of  com’se  it  is  going  on  all  the  time.  When 
one  is  dealing  with  a problem  like  this  one  draws 
attention  to  the  friction,  but  the  friction  is  not  a 
common  process.  I mean,  we  could  not  get  the  coal 
we  are  now  exporting — we  could  not  get  it  away  unless 
there  were  very  great  co-ordination  between  the  pits 
that  are  producing  the  coal,  the  railways  that  are 
carrying  it  to  the  ports,  and  the  ports  that  are  tipping 
it  into  the  ships.  Spealdng  generally,  we  are  working 
on  sound  lines. 

12571.  I am  afraid  I was  thinking  of  something  in 
a bigger  way.  You  know  that  the  great  impetus  to  the 
trade  of  Germany  was  during  the  period  of  greatest 
exjDansion  of  the  railwaj-s  and  of  the  canals  and  water- 
ways with  the  greatest  development  of  the  ports  ? 
—Yes. 

12572.  You  know  that  the  waterways  and  the 
railways  were  worked  as  two  units  of  one  organisation  ? 
—Yes. 

12673.  And  you  know  that  in  the  case  of  ports 
immense  sums  were  spent  in  making  the  ports  most 
suitable  for  shipping,  and  also  that  sites  were  provided 
for  the  erection  of  stores,  warehouses,  and  wharves, 
and  also  for  factories  ? — Yes. 

12574.  In  every  one  of  the  big  ports  ? — Yes. 

12676.  Not  only  in  seaports  like  Hambiug  and 
Bremen,  but  hundreds  of  miles  inland  at  places  like 
Mannheim  and  Strasburg  ? — Yes. 

12676.  That  is  a case  of  the  complete  organisation 
of  the  transport  facilities  of  a cormtry  all  concentrated 
to  one  end  ? — Yes. 

12677.  Helping  the  export  trade  ? — Yes. 

12678.  Do  you  approve  of  that  ? — I should  say  so, 
yes,  in  developing  the  State.  Of  course,  my  feeling 
is  that  we  have  got  90  per  cent,  of  that  here  now.  We 
have  got  our  industries  down  on  the  coast,  we  have 
our  populations  down  on  the  coast,  we  have  efficient 
ports  on  the  coast,  but  we  want  that  a little  bit  more 
efficient. 

12579.  But  do  you  approve  of  the  conditions  imder 
which  the  system  was  built  up  and  made  successful, 
and  where  the  whole  thing  was  State  ownership  from 
beginning  to  end  ? — I do  not  know.  Of  course,  what 
the  charge  has  been  compared  with  the  cost  that  we 
have  incrured,  Ido  not  know  ; I have  never  seen  that 
stated.  We  have  left  it  to  develop  on  the  other  lines, 
and  we  have  got  almost  where  we  want  on  the  other 
lines, 

12680.  You  have  not  provided  us  with  material  for 
a recommendation  on  co-ordination  yet,  have  you  ? — 
No.  I suppose  what  I have  been  trying  to  say  is  that 
if  you  will  put  us  all  on  business  lines,  let  us  work  it 
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out  between  ourselves,  do  not  back  any  one  of  us,  do 
not  let  the  State  back  any  one  of  us,  let  us  all  work  it 
out,  and  we  will  work  it  out. 

12581.  I was  rather  surprised  that  you  should  dis- 
courage the  development  of  canals  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  canals  have  been  improved  enormously  on  the 
Continent  since  the  War — not  only  natural  -waterways 
made  navigable,  but  artificial  canals  built  ? — With 
regard  to  internal  canals,  I want  to  make  it  iierfectly 
clear  that  I do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
them  here. 

12582.  No  necessity  for  them  in  this  coimtry  ? 

We  have  got  water  carriage  far  more  at  our  door  than 
any  country  on  the  Continent,  even  with  all  their 
waterways. 

12583.  Would  you  be  in  favour,  for  instance,  of  the 
construction  of  a canal  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
the  Clyde  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  of  the 
smallest  help  in  developing  our  export  trade. 

12684.  Of  coui’se,  if  you  get  back  to  the  exjjort 
trade,  nothing  will  help  it  imless  you  have  more  goods 
to  export  ? — That  is  so.  If  that  canal  would  provide 
fine  sites  for  the  building  of  export  industries,  like  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  done — yes  ; but  -unless  it 
is  going  to  serve  the  co-untry  in  some  such  way  as  that, 
I should  have  thought  it  was  a very  hazardous 
expenditure  of  capital. 

12585.  Do  not  you  consider  that  a factor  in  our 
shipping  and  export  trade  is  the  develoiiment  of  these 
modern  ports  on  the  Continent  ? — It  is  a very  serious 
competitor. 

12686.  Take  what  has  been  happening  in  Antwerp  ; 
that  has  been  developed  on  an  enormous  scale ; 
American  firms  have  erected  factories  there,  and 
Antwerji  is  being  used  for  distribution  throughout  the 
Continent  more  than  any  place  in  England,  largely 
o-wing  to  the  facilities  provided  ? — Yes,  it  is  the 
facilities  and  the  cost.  But  I think  if  you  get  your 
road  access  all  right  and  use  the  Thames,  London,  as 
it  is  now  being  equipped,  will  compare  very  favoiuably 
■with  Antwerp.  Cost  ? — no,  the  cost  is  excessive. 

12687.  Do  you  mean  wages  ? — Yes. 

12588.  I doubt  whether  I accept  your  general 
postulate  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  a big  factor  in  the 
cost  of  competition  ? — Of  coiuse,  transjsort  is  a sub- 
stantial item  in  the  cost,  but  it  is  not  a big  percentage 
of  the  selling  cost — the  whole  of  it,  freights  and  all ; 
except  -with  regard  to  bulk  cargoes  like  coal,  and  then 
it  is  quite  different ; but  I am  thinking  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

12589.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  on  iiaragraijh 
29,  where  you  say  it  would  be  a great  disaster  to  the 
nation  if  the  railways  did  not  reduce  their  costs  of 
services  to  within  the  limits  of  the  best  customers. 
The  railways  are  just  living,  that  is  all,  are  not  they  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  all. 

12690.  If  we  had  the  railway  companies  here  they 
would  say  they  want  more  facilities,  would  they  not  ? 
—Yes. 

12691.  How  can  you  reduce  the  cost  of  railway 
transport  ? — There  are  the  figures  given  to  you  in 
paragraph  28  to  show  what  they  have  got  to  operate 
on. 

12692.  More  competition  will  put  them  out,  -will  it 
not  ? — Yes  ; and  they  will  go  out  if  they  do  not 
reduce  the  rates — they  will  lose  more  and  more 
traffics. 

12693.  You  are  very  pessimistic,  are  you  not  ? 
That  is  what  is  happening,  is  it  not  ? 

12594.  How  can  you  get  your  three  great  organs 
of  distribution — railways,  roads,  and  ships — to  work 
together  so  that  the  one  -will  not  make  things  un- 
economic for  the  other  ? — The  only  waj^  is,  is  it  not, 
this  : for  us  all  to  realise  that  we  must  get  paid  out 
of  the  price  realised  from  the  goods  we  are  carrying. 
There  is  no  other  fund. 
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12595.  Does  not  that  mean  setting  up  an  organisa- 
tion to  keep  the  peace  amongst  you  all  ? — Man  and 
governments  have  never  devised  one  yet,  and  I doubt 
if  they  ever  will. 

12696.  You  expect  the  Government  to  provide  you 
with  the  funds,  do  you  not  ? — Only  for  this  one 
particular — for  the  ports. 

12597.  You  think  that  it  is  a legitimate  function 
for  the  Government  to  provide  funds  ? — For  the  ports. 

12598.  But  if  the  Government  provides  the  funds  it 
will  want  to  exercise  control  ? — If  it  must,  let  it  do 
it ; but  I would  sooner  lend  the  money  to  the  ports 
and  make  the  ports  responsible  for  repaying  it. 

12699.  Lend  the  money  to  the  small  ports  so  as  to 
put  them  in  a position  to  compete  with  the  railways  ? 
— Wisely  and  providently.  If  we  could  get  back  our 
export  trade  there  would  be  enough  for  all  of  us  ; 
and  if  we  cannot,  there  will  be  work  for  none  of  us. 

12600.  Whatever  we  may  do  to  facilitate  transport 
to  help  the  export  trade,  you  have  to  get  the  goods 
to  export ; and  there  you  go  back  to  a big  funda- 
mental question  which,  I am  afraid,  we  are  not  able 
to  tackle  ? — If  transport  can  help  by  getting  the 
competitive  power  back  to  our  exporting  industries, 
then  transport  in  its  own  interest  ought  to  do  it. 

12601.  I do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
of  getting  wages  reduced  towards  helpmg  transport  ? — 
The  choice  is,  lose  your  job  or  take  less  wages.  I do 
not  say  that  the  men  should  take  home  less  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  but  should  do  more  for  what  they 
receive. 

12602.  The  country  where  the  wages  are  low  is  as  a 
rule  the  country  where  the  cost  of  production  is  high, 
is  it  not  ? — You  must  make  an  exception  with  regard 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  There  the  wages 
are  high  ; they  have  accepted  the  machine  age,  and 
every  man  is  welcommg  the  horse-power  put  at  his 
disposal  and  using  it  to  the  utmost. 

12603.  What  we  really  need  is  better  organisation, 
is  it  not,  and  better  facilities  for  handling  the  goods 
which  we  have  ? — If  we  could  all  realise  the  facts 
I believe  it  is  what  we  most  of  all  need  ; if  we  did 
that,  I believe  we  would  get  to  work  and  make  a job 
of  it. 

12604.  I fail  to  see  how  you  can  recommend  co- 
ordination and  co-operation  between  these  three 
great  branches  of  transport  unless  you  draw  up  agree- 
ments upon  which  some  authority  would  enforce 
that  ? — I could  not  suggest  the  authorities.  I saw 
what  happened  when  the  State  tried  to  direct  and 
control  all  that  during  the  War  ; we  got  mto  the 
most  hideous  mess  from  the  point  of  view  of  transport 
that  any  man  could  have  imagined. 

12605.  Is  it  quite  fair  to  make  a comparison  with 
a national  emergency  such  as  existed  during  the  War 
when  money  did  not  count  ? — No,  and  that  is  always 
the  trouble.  Directly  you  bring  the  State  in,  money 
does  not  seem  to  cormt ; but  somebody  has  to  find  it. 

12606.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I want  to  refer  to  the 
development  of  the  small  ports.  Is  it  worth  while 
spending  money  in  developing  the  small  ports  until 
you  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  railways  ? — 
Yes,  within  limits.  I think  the  railways  now  really 
see  the  necessity  for  this  co-operation.  I think  the 
road  transport  that  has  brought  it  about  could  in  fact 
use  the  small  ports  in  relation  to  road  transport. 

12607.  But  surely  it  is  not  much  use  spending 
money  developing  the  ports  if  the  railway  rates  are 
going  to  be  cut  in  the  first  place,  or  if  the  roads  are  not 
good  enough  to  afford  reasonable  access  ? — No,  you 
must  have  that ; that  is  necessary ; you  must  have 
reasonable  access. 

12608.  You  have  to  deal  with  both  of  those 
questions,  have  you  not,  before  you  consider  de- 
veloping the  ports  ? — I would  not  put  it  as  high  as 
that.  I do  not  think  the  railways  will  continue — I 


do  not  think  they  have  got  it  now — to  have  the  means 
out  of  which  they  can  cut  the  rates.  They  camiot 
put  up  the  rates  on  the  classes  of  goods  which  can  only 
go  by  the  rails,  because  if  they  do  that  they  then  lose 
the  custom. 

12609.  I want  to  ask  you  something  about  these 
unfair  rates  in  a minute  ; but  may  I first  of  all  clear 
up  the  question  of  the  ports  ? Your  suggestion  is  that 
the  Government,  either  by  the  Trades  Facilities  Act 
or  the  Unemployment  Grants  Committee,  should 
provide  money  for  improving  the  ports  ? — Yes. 

12610.  Up  till  now  has  anything  been  done  for  any 
of  the  small  2iorts  under  these  Acts  ? — No,  I do  not 
recall  any  really  small  port  that  has  got  help. 

12611.  It  has  all  gone  to  the  big  ports  ? — Yes. 

12612.  Supposing  a large  sum  were  devoted  to 
improving  one  of  these  small  ports.  I suppose  the 
increased  charges  for  interest  and  sinkmg  fund  on  the 
capital  expenditure  would  have  a certain  effect  on  the 
port  dues  ? — Certainly.  But  in  the  Report  to  which 
I refer  you  will  find  that  the  expenditure  in  one 
direction  is  estimated  at  £10,000  to  £16,000,  and  in  the 
other  direction  £5,000.  As  I told  you  before,  in  the 
main  the  small  ports  need  road  access,  mechanical 
equipment,  and  sheds,  and  it  is  a comparatively 
small  matter  from  our  point  of  view  ; it  is  not  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds.  I do  not  thinlr  there 
is  any  scheme  that  would  a2iproach  anything  like 
£100,000  for  these  small  ports. 

12613.  I sup2iose  it  is  only  a matter  of  degree,  is  it 
. not  ? — Yes. 

12614.  It  is  bound  to  liave  some  effect  on  the  2iort 
dues  of  a small  port  as  much  as,  relatively  speaking, 
on  the  port  dues  in  London  ? — Yes. 

12615.  Your  complaint  is,  is  it  not,  that  the  port 
dues  are  inflated  owing  to  these  immense  charges  for 
capital  ? — No.  Roughly  speaking  I suppose,  the 
capital  charges  on  a big  port — interest  and  redemption 
charges — come  to  about  24  2ier  cent,  of  tlie  cost. 

12616.  The  last  time  we  met  we  had  Mr.  Owen  here, 
and  he  gave  us  one  or  two  illustrations  ; one  of  them 
was  that  it  paid  a man  to  take  his  shqi  to  Rotterdam, 
to  unload  there,  and  then  bring  the  goods  across  to  a 
small  port  here,  and  save  the  difference  between  the 
Rotterdam  charges  and  the  small  port  and  London  ? — ■ 
That  is  so. 

12617.  He  attributed  that  to  the  immense  charges 
for  capital  ex2ienditure,  and  also  to  the  subsidies  which 
were  granted  at  the  foreign  ports  ? — Yes.  But  we 
have  had  this  immense  outlay  in  London  and  the 
ec2uipment  is  as  fine  as  at  any  port  in  the  world  ; we 
are  not,  however,  getting  any  advantage  from  it,  or, 
at  any  rate,  any  advantage  commensurate  with  the 
expenditure.  Here  you  are  given  the  finest  macliinery, 
but  it  is  not  being  used  to  the  utmost. 

12618.  I do  not  Imow  what  your  suggestion  is,  but 
Mr.  Owen  suggested  that  the  23orts  ought  to  be 
relieved  of  certain  of  these  charges  ? — Yes,  I Imow. 
It  has  been  a very  strong  grievance  for  a great  many 
years  that  we  have  to  23ay  for  the  23olioing  of  the  23ort, 
as  if  we  were  getting  a policeman  to  come  and  stand 
at  our  gates  if  we  were  giving  a dance,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  There  are  a great  many  ridiculous  things 
liko  that ; but  I do  not  think  it  will  come  to  a very 
big  sum  in  total.  It  would  be  nothing  like  the  relief  we 
could  get  if  the  machinery  which  has  been  provided 
and  paid  for  were  being  pressed  and  used  to  the  full. 

12619.  Do  you  think  if  you  were  relieved  of  what 
you  call  the  small  things — the  police,  and  so  on — 
you  could  then  compete  with  the  foreign  ports  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  that  would  make  the  difference. 
It  is  not  only  the  cost,  it  is  the  despatch  you  get — the 
time  your  ship  is  kept  under  load  in  the  port ; and  if 
you  are  going  to  take  three  days  in  a port,  such  as 
Rotterdam,  and  a week  or  ten  days  here,  you  take  a 
lower  freight  and  go  to  Rotterdam  because  you  get 
your  ship  free  for  the  next  freight. 
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12620.  You  do  not  approve  of  tlie  suggestion  of  a 
subsidy,  do  you  ? — No  ; I would  sooner  do  it  as  the 
Government  has  been  doing  it,  if  the  Port  Authority 
will  as.sume  responsibility  for  the  loan.  You  see,  these 
are  public  trusts  ; they  are  not  carrying  on  business 
to  make  a profit  ; they  know  they  have  to  meet  the 
loan  and  the  charges  out  of  the  dues,  and  the  peojile 
on  the  trusts  are  the  people  who  pay  the  dues,  and  if 
they  will  not  face  that  responsibility  I shoidd  think 
they  had  better  not  have  the  money. 

12621.  Supposing  the  trade  does  not  come  owing 
to  the  lack  of  railway  facilities  on  this  side,  what  is 
going  to  happen  then  ? — I do  not  know.  I do  not  see 
any  future  for  the  country  unless  we  are  going  to  get 
our  exports  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  I think  we 
are  doivn  and  out  if  we  do  not  do  that. 

12622.  Do  you  think  it  would  help  matters  if  the 
railway  companies  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State  ? — 
I do  not  know.  In  what  way  ? 

12623.  You  would  then  have  the  ports  and  the 
railways  in  the  same  hands  ? — There  are  railway 
systems  which  are  worked  successfully  under  State 
control  in  other  countries,  and  there  are  some  with 
very  ghastly  results.  I do  not  think  you  will  got  any- 
thing appreciably  better  than  we  have  now,  and  you 
have  great  risks  of  costs  being  piled  up  directly  you 
get  every  railway  employee  a State  official. 

12624.  Would  you  now  be  good  enough  to  clear  up 
one  point  with  regard  to  these  unfair  rates  which  the 
railway  companies  began  to  charge  during  the  War  ? — 
It  was  before  the  War.  During  the  War  they  just 
kejDt  down  the  rates  at  the  peace  level,  and  whatever 
wages  they  were  paying,  whatever  the  coal  cost,  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  railway  rates. 

12625.  But  they  maintained  those  out  rates,  I 
suppose,  with  the  aid  of  the  subsidy  that  the  Govern- 
ment gave  to  the  railways  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  the 
difference  then  was  so  tremendous  that  whether  the 
rates  were  cut  or  not  it  was  cheaper  for  goods  to  be 
carried  on  the  railways  than  to  go  by  sea. 

12626.  Is  not  that  very  much  what  the  foreign 
ports  are  doing  now  ; they  have  cut  their  charges 
by  reason  of  the  subsidy  they  are  getting  from  the 
State  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  it  has  materially  helped 
them.  But  we  have  got  such  a magnificent  position 
that  we  could  fight  even  if  they  are  trying  to  undercut 
on  lines  of  that  kind,  if  we  only  used  what  we  have 
got  to  the  best  advantage. 

12627.  Yom?  suggestion  is,  leave  things  alone  and 
they  will  right  themselves  ? — If  the  State  does  not 
back  any  one  of  the  transport  agencies  against  the 
other. 

12628.  And  you  do  not  advocate  any  form  of 
compulsion  for  the  man  who  stands  out  at  the  expense 
of  the  others  ? — I cannot  think  of  any  effective 
compulsion  ; he  will  best  you  every  time. 

12629.  There  is  nothing  that  suggests  itself  to  you  ? 
—No. 

12630.  [Major  Salmon)  : Would  you  explain  one 
point  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  small  ports  ? 
Will  it  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  larger  ports  if  the 
smaller  ports  are  brought  up  to  date  in  the  way  that 
you  suggest  ? — Yes,  I think  so,  materially. 

12631.  How  would  that  arise  ? — It  is  a very  great 
advantage  to  ships  going  into  the  big  ports  to  be  able 
to  deliver  both  on  to  land  and  to  the  sea — work  both 
sides  of  the  ships  ; and  it  is  a great  thing  to  be  able 
to  distribute  your  exports  into  the  coasters  and  to 
take  your  exports  from  the  coasters. 

12632.  The  more  the  small  ports  are  used  to  their 
full  advantage  the  less  carriage  there  will  be  on  the 
roads  ? — Yes — well,  I do  not  say  that,  because  if  we 
can  get  the  thing  going  there  will  be  enough  for  all  of 
us. 

12633.  Yes  ; that  is  having  regard  to  increased 
business  ? — Yes. 


12634.  But  assuming  that  the  business  were  the 
same,  it  will  have  that  effect,  will  it  not  ? — Yes  I 
agree. 

12635.  Of  course,  one  of  the  great  objects  you  have 
in  mind  is  to  reduce  the  amomit  of  traffic  that  is 

carried  on  the  roads  and  let  it  be  carried  by  water  ? 

Well,  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  is  not  putting 
it  too  high.  All  the  traffic  that  the  roads  can  handle 
economically  to  the  beat  advantage,  let  them  have  ; 
but  do  not  overburden  the  roads  with  traffic  which 
could  be  carried  to  better  economic  advantage  in 
some  other  way. 

12636.  The  only  way  you  can  arrange  that  is  by 
the  person  who  is  going  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  that  are  offered  ? — That  is  right  ; and  the 
oo.st  to  the  man  who  is  offered  the  facilities. 

12637.  Therefore  it  is  a mere  matter  of  compieti- 
tion  ? — That  is  right. 

12638.  And  you  think  that  the  one  way  of 
improving  the  exports  of  this  country,  if  I understand 
you  correctl5q  is  this,  that  if  you  had  an  understanding 
with  road  transport,  v/ith  the  railways,  and  with 
shipping,  and  you,  by  that  understanding,  increased 
the  price  to  make  it  an  economic  figure — that  would 
be  a means  of  increasing  the  exports  of  this  country  ? 
— I am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  can  put  it  as  high 
as  that.  It  is  not  a question  of  increasing  the  price. 
What  I want  to  avoid  is  the  amoimt  of  competition 
which  results  really  in  an  abuse  of  one  of  the  facilities. 
If  you  block  the  roads  with  traffic  which  can  be  carried 
to  much  greater  advantage  by  the  railways,  then  the 
next  thing  is  there  is  a demand  upon  the  State  for  a 
great  increase  of  the  road  facilities.  Then  we  are  told, 
so  far  as  the  manufacturing  industries  are  concerned, 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  matters  in  competition 
is  taxation — the  expenditure  on  social  matters  in 
this  country.  ■ 

12639.  The  point  I am  not  quite  sure  about  is  this  : 
You  are  now  advocating  the  cause  of  the  railways  ; 
you  say  that  road  transport  is  in  unfair  competition 
with  the  railways,  therefore  you  want  to  put  the 
business  on  the  railways.  Is  not  that  a fact  ? — Yes, 
I am  inclined  to  that  view.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
transport  on  the  road  which  would  not  be  there  unless 
it  were  aided  in  some  way  by  the  State. 

12640.  Will  you  kindly  explain  how  it  is  going  to 
help  your  industries  if  the  railways  have  more  traffic 
and  the  roads  have  less  ? — I will  take  a narrow  view 
about  industry  and  I will  say  : Do  not  mind  if  the 
State  is  putting  up  the  money  and  the  goods  are  being 
brought  to  and  alongside  tlie  sea  at  less  than  cost  ; 
that  helps  me  as  shipjiing.  But  it  seems  to  the 
shipping  industry  that  we  are  right  up  against  the 
point  when  the  total  volume  of  our  traffic  is  decreasing. 

12641.  May  I suggest  another  thought  that  might 
be  in  certain  muids  ? It  is  this.  If  you  can  get  more 
trade  for  the  railways,  the  railways  then  would  be  in 
a better  position  to  afford  the  cutting  competition  they 
are  using  now  with  regard  to  the  shipping  companies. 
Is  not  that  another  school  of  thought  ? — I am  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  would  be  in  my  mind.  I think 
the  railways  have  been  far  more  reasonable  because 
of  the  cutting  competition  of  the  roads. 

12642.  You  do  not  think  that  if  they  did  more 
business  they  would  be  more  amenable  to  the  shipping 
companies’  desires  ? — The  more  they  get  of  a 
monopoly  the  less  reasonable  they  are. 

12643.  I will  not  press  it  any  further.  May  I now 
take  one  or  two  other  points  ? First  of  all,  on  the 
question  of  wages.  Do  I understand  that  what  it 
costs  you  at  the  ports  for  handling  goods  in  competi- 
tion— I think  you  make  comparison  with  foreign 
ports — is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  are  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  machinery  that  has  been  installed 
in  many  places  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  being  taken 
advantage  of  in,  say,  America  ? — That  is  so. 

12644.  In  other  words,  the  unit  is  not  producing  so 
much  here  as  the  unit  does  in  America  ? — That  is  so. 
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12645.  And  it  is  important  from  your  point  of  view 
for  the  future,  and  for  keeping  down  costs,  that  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  country 
should  bear  that  in  mind  ? — I think  it  is  essential.  I 
have  the  figures  as  to  the  increase  in  the  horse-power. 
The  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade  found  that  the 
power  capacity  of  this  country  increased  between  1907 
and  1924  from  something  under  8,000,000  to  some- 
thing more  than  I3f  millions  horse-power.  That  is, 
it  increased  about  three -fourths.  Measured  per  head 
of  persons  employed,  power  shows  a rise  of  about  one- 
half.  That  is  what  the  Committee  said.  Then  it 
went  on  to  say  that  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
rates  of  increase  of  horse-power  and  productivity  per 
head  of  population  contrasted  unfavourably  with  the 
corresponding  figure  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

12646.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  benefit  to  the 
extent  we  should  by  the  addition  of  machine  power  to 
help  man  power  ? — That  is  so.  That  is,  we  have  not 
accepted  the  machine  age  right  through. 

12647.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  is  it  nob,  that  that  has 
not  been  the  experience  of  many  up-to-date  concerns 
in  this  country  ? How  is  it  that  in  your  industry  you 
should  have  been  so  far  behind,  while  many  up-to-date 
industries  which  have  introduced  machine  power  have 
had  the  benefit  of  getting  a greater  output  unit  per 
man  ? — So  far  as  shipping  is  concerned,  we  have  used 
it  to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  only  because'  of  that  that 
we  are  living.  I have  referred  to  it  in  my  Memo- 
randum. When  you  go  back  to  the  very  unfortunate 
conditions  of  jiort  labour,  the  old  theory  was  that  you 
always  kept  a floating  surplus  of  labour  so  that  what- 
ever the  flemands  of  the  port  were  you  could  always 
find  the  men  and  keep  them  one-half  or  one-third 
employed.  That  was  an  absolutely  disastrous  system. 
Unfortunately,  that  has  been  continued  since  the 
War  by  the  Award  which  fixed  the  hour  rates  of  p&y 
on  the  basis  of  a man  getting  a job  only  four  days  a 
week.  The  man  is  now  getting  12s.  Od.  a day,  and 
it  is  supposed  he  will  get  only  four  days’  work  a week  ; 
that  will  give  him  48s.  Od.,  and  that  is  as  small  a sum 
as  a man  can  be  supposed  to  live  upon.  We  have 
been  working  on  the  lines  of  decreasing  this  floating 
surplus  of  labour,  with  marked  results.  For  instance, 
take  Liverpool — that  is  where  I have  the  most 
complete  figures — the  average  pay  of  the  men  is 
52s.  Od.,  and  there  32  per  cent,  were  earning  over 
66s.  Od.  a week.  We  have  reduced  this  great,  huge 
surplus,  and  wo  are  bringing  it  down  to  relation  with 
the  numbers  that  are  wanted  to  do  the  work  ; but 
we  have  got  the  pay  standardised  on  the  basis  that 
the  men  will  get  only  four  days’  work  a week,  and  we 
are  getting  all  the  piece-work  rates,  esiieeially  in 
London,  standardised  on  the  same  basis. 

12648.  May  I iiut  it  to  you  in  another  way  so  that 
one  can  understand  the  2iosition  ? Pre-War  it  cost 
you  in  percentage  a given  %uro  for  labour  for  handling 
goods  at  a jiort  ? — Yes. 

12649.  What  is  it  costing  you  in  increased  jiercent- 
age  to-day  as  comiiared  with  what  it  did  cost  you — on 
your  turnover  ? — You  would  have  to  work  out  the 
figures  on  the  turnover. 

12660.  If  you  do  not  take  it  on  the  turnover  it  will 
not  be  of  much  use,  because  we  caimot  see  whether 
you  are  taking  advantage  of  the  machinery  you  have. 
Because,  after  all,  that  ought  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  labour,  ought  it  not  ? — Yes. 

12651.  If  it  has  not,  it  shows  a want  of  manage- 
ment somewhere,  does  it  not — the  percentage  of  cost  ? 
— Yes. 

12652.  Have  I made  my  point  clear  to  you  ? — Yes, 
I think  so.  I was  only  wondering.  In  London  and 
LiverjDool  the  cost  of  labour  has  very  nearly  trebled, 
and  labour  would  represent  60  ^ler  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
loading  and  discharging.  I can  get  at  the  60  per  cent, 
pretty  accurately.  In  Liverpool  the  whole  of  the  work 
of  discharging  is  undertaken  by  a man  who  is  licensed 
by  the  Port  Authority  ; he  works  on  his  own  ; he  is 


not  an  official  of  the  Port  Authority.  That  man  gets 
a licence,  and  having  got  the  licence  he  trades  on  his 
own  account,  and  the  charges  that  he  may  make  are 
fixed  by  the  Port  Authority.  The  charge  is  revised 
from  time  to  time  ; they  ascertam  the  actual  labour 
cost ; then  they  add  to  that  30  per  cent,  on  the  labour 
cost  of  the  actual  gangs  ascertained  by  observation  ; 
that  does  not  include  the  foreman  or  the  watchman  or 
the  clerical  staff  or  the  plant ; then  on  the  top  of  that 
they  add  another  10  per  cent,  for  profit,  insurance, 
and  interest  on  capital. 

12653.  The  point  I am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this, 
though  it  is  perhaps  a little  unfair  to  expect  you  to 
answer  it  at  a moment’s  notice.  If  it  were  possible 
to  supply  the  Commission  with  the  information  it 
would  be  very  interesting,  and  if  you  could  demon- 
strate that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  you  are  up  agahist  is  a lack  of  man  jiower — 
that  is  to  say,  that  you  are  not  getting  the  benefit  of 
your  added  machmery  to  the  men  you  are  employing — 
you  are  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  expenditure  on 
up-to-date  machinery  and  thus  helping  to  reduce  your 
costs — if  you  could  show  that  before  you  had  that 
additional  machinery  it  cost  you  so  much,  in  jiercent- 
age,  for  labour,  and  to-day  it  costs  you  so  much,  and 
that  a certain  percentage  is  responsible  for  the  better 
conditions,  as  separate  from  output  ? — I will  try  and 
get  you  out  a statement  like  that. 

12664.  That  would  demonstrate  beyond  all  doubt 
the  pomt  you  have  made  once  or  twice  to  Commis- 
sioners who  have  asked  you  questions  on  the  matter 
of  wage  earnings  ? — I will  be  glad  to  do  ray  best. 

12655.  Now,  you  were  sjjoaking  before  about 
storage  ; the  difficulty  caused  by  traders  keeping 
goods  in  the  stores  within  the  ports  ? — Yes. 

12656.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  you  should,  try  and 
help  your  customers  by  endeavouring  to  meet”  their 
demands  ? — Yes,  it  is  most  imjiortant  ; it  makes  the 
transport  service  over  so  much  more  attractive.  But 
you  have  seen  it  with  regard  to  Liverpool  the  other 
day  ; there  are  ships  being  hired  as  warehouses  to  hold 
grain  which  has  come  in  at  such  a rate  that  the  jiort 
is  blocked. 

12657.  That  is  exceptional,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  ; 
but  you  get  it  over  and  over  again  if  a big  crop  comes 
m.  If  it  is  a big  cotton  croji  you  do  not  want  all  your 
cotton  at  once  and  the  warehouses  get  full  up,  because 
directly  you  begin  to  leave  the  cotton  on  the  quay 
the  next  shqi  cannot  be  handled. 

12658.  The  only  way  you  could  overcome  that  is 
by  putting  penal  clauses  in  your  contract,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ; but  then  that  stops  the  flow  of  traffic. 

12669.  In  what  sense  does  it  stoj)  the  flow  of  traffic  ? 
— Because  the  man  loses  money  if  he  has  to  jiay  all 
these  penalties. 

12660.  Then  what  is  the  answer  as  to  how  to  meet 
it  ? — I think  that  is  the  best  way  to  meet  it,  by  making 
it  unprofitable  for  anyone  to  stoji  the  traffic  flowine:. 
The  business  ought  not  to  begin  using  the  traffic 
agencies  until  it  has  got  a destination.  Some  of  the 
destination  will  be  storage  because  the  stuff  is  wanted 
over  a period,  but  you  must  endeavour  to  keep  the 
stores  free  so  that  you  can  get  a flow  of  traffic 
through  the  stores. 

12661.  If  you  had  a business  at  Antwoiq),  do  they 
give  you  the  facilities  which  you  object  to  giving  in 
this  country  ? — No.  I should  think  that  in  our  big 
warehousing  ports — there  are  only  three  of  them, 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and,  perhaps,  Man- 
' Chester — we  give  bigger  facilities  than  anywhere  else  ; 
we  lend  more  money  on  the  goods  than  anywhere  else  ; 
because  a port  warehouse  is  a regular  jiawnshop,  and 
everybody  leaves  their  goods  in  pawn  to  the  banks 
as  long  as  they  can. 

12662.  {Mr.  Learmonth)  : I think  most  of  the  points 
I had  noted  have  been  covered  by  my  colleagues,  but 
there  is  one  question  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
labour.  You  said,  in  reply  to  Sir  Ernest  Hiley,  with 
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regard  to  the  difference  between  the  Continental  and 
the  home  ports,  that  the  speed  in  discharging  was 
more  important,  you  thought,  than  smaller  charges  ? 
— From  the  ship’s  point  of  view,  yes. 

12063.  I think  you  instanced  that  at  Rotterdam  a 
ship  might  be  discharged  in  three  days  against  a 
figure  of  ten  days  here — ^that  is  the  figure  you  men- 
tioned, is  it  not  ? — That  was  using  language  rather 
loosely  I I should  have  given  you  chapter  and  verse 
for  that. 

12664.  I was  wondering  whether  it  was  of  general 
application  ? — No,  I should  have  given  you  chapter 
and  verse  for  that.  It  depends  on  the  cargo.  I could 
not  give  you  a general  figure. 

12665.  Would  you  say  generally  that  there  is  much 
longer  time  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  a vessel  in, 
say,  London,  than  there  is  in  Rotterdam  ? — I should 
say  generally  there  was  better  discharge  in  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam. 

12666.  And  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
London  is  now  the  best  equipped  port  there  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  machinery,  according  to  you  ? — 
Yes. 

12667.  Does  that  mean  that  the  labour  output  per 
man  is  not  so  good  with  the  British  dock  labourer  as 
with  the  Continental  dock  labourer  ? — That  if  so. 
We  are  not  using  the  machines  as  they  are. 

12668.  Then  I think  you  said  that  the  development 
of  road  transport  had  made  the  railway  companies 
more  reasonable  on  this  question  of  cutting  rates  ? — 
Yes. 

12669.  We  have  been  told  that  it  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  improvement  of  railway  facilities.  Do 
you  agree  with  that  ? — From  my  own  knowledge  I 
camrot  tell  you  very  much.  At  the  Committee  on 
Industry  and  Trade  we  had  very  conflicting  evidence 
given  us  by  the  industries,  and  merchants,  and  all 
kinds  of  people.  On  the  whole  I think  the  evidence 
was  that  the  facilities  have  not  improved.  Some 
people  came  to  say  they  were  getting  just  as  good  or 
perhaps  a little  better  ; some  came  and  said  they  were 
getting  less  consideration. 

12670.  May  I put  a hypothetical  question  to  you  ? 
If  it  be  the  case  that  the  facilities  have  improved, 
would  that  point  to  what  one  might  call  not  the  best 
of  management  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  ? — Yes,  I suppose  it  would  point  to  that. 

12671.  And  might  that  have  had  an  effect  upon  the 
rates  that  were  being  charged  ? — Oh,  yes.  The  rail- 
way evidence,  if  I recollect  rightly,  was  very  strong, 
that  they  were  giving  greater  facilities  than  they  had 
ever  given,  and  that  as  their  new  organisations  and 
co-ordinating  schemes  came  into  operation  they 
would  go  on  steadily  improving. 

12672.  And  possibly  improve  the  rates  from  the 
customers’  point  of  view  ? — They  are  miles  off  earning 
their  Standard  Revenue. 

12673.  What  I was  leading  up  to  was  this  : It  was 
not  necessarily  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  that  was 
the  cause  of  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  railway 
companies  ? — No  ; it  is  what  you  get  in  return  for 
the  wages  paid,  which  is  all  important. 

12674.  [Mr.  Leach)  : I want,  first  of  all,  to  join 
with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  thanking  Sir  Norman  Hill 
for  this  very  excellent  survey.  So  far  as  I can  read  it, 
you  have,  Sir  Norman,  devoted  your  attention  first 
of  all  to  a sru’vey  of  the  position,  and,  secondly,  in 
regard  to  our  Terms  of  Reference,  more  to  the  secon.,1 
paragraph  dealing  with  the  disabilities  of  any  particu- 
lar means  of  transport  rather  than  suggestions  in 
regard  to  co-ordination.  You  have  said  very  little 
about  proposals  for  co-ordination,  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  I suppose  it  is  because  I have  got 
so  little  to  suggest. 

12676.  Practically  the  whole  of  your  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  handicap  of  the  export  trade  to  the 
shipping  industry  at  large  are  contained  in  para- 
graph SI  ? — ^Yes,  I think  so. 


12676.  When  you  speak  about  the  handicap)  to  the 
shipping  trade  being  the  too  high  rates  of  charge  for 
labour,  can  you  give  us  some  evidence  that  there  is 
really  cause  and  effect  there  ? For  instance,  how 
long  have  these  rates  operated  ? — The  existing  rates  ? 

12677.  Yes  ? — Lord  Shaw’s  Award  was  in  1920  ; 
that  then  fixed  the  rates  at  16s.  Od.  a day,  or  8s.  Od. 
for  each  of  two  half-days,  on  the  basis  that  it  was 
casual  employment  and  the  men  woidd  get  labour  on 
the  average  for  only  four  days  a week.  That  16s.  Od. 
has  been  since  reduced  and  now  stands  at  12s.  Od.  • 
it  has  stood  at  12s.  Od.  for  the  last  two  or  three  j'-ears. 

12678.  Have  you  pressed  at  any  time  any  alteration 
in  exports  related  to  the  alteration  in  wages  ? — These 
particular  wages  ? 

12679.  When  you  make  this  statement  that  the 
high  labour  costs  handicap  the  shipping  industry,  I am 
seeking  to  find  out  on  what  you  base  that  statement. 
AVhy  should  thej^  handicaiD  it  ? — We  are  not  getting 
the  exports. 

12680.  That  may  be  so.  But  on  what  grounds  do 
you  connect  it  with  the  high  rates  of  wages  ? — The 
return  you,  are  getting  for  the  wages  that  are  being 
paid  in  the  manufacturing  industries  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  exporting  industries  to  sell.  We 
have  not  got  back  the  volume  we  were  selling  before 
the  War.  One  of  the  elements  in  the  selling  price  is 
the  cost  of  transport,  and  the  wage  rates  are  the 
principal  item  in  the  cost  of  handling  in  the  ports. 

12681.  Let  me  see  whether  I can  get  that  any 
nearer.  If  my  memory  is  correct,  somewhere  about 
1890  you  got  a settlement  on  the  basis  of  6d.  an  hour 
for  dock  labourers  ? — Yes. 

12682.  There  was  a long  stoppage  ? — That  was  in 
John  Birrns’s  time  ? 

12683.  Yes.  When  you  were  paying  6d.  ijer  hour, 
have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  the  export  trade 
was  a great  deal  heavier  than  it  is  now  when  you  are 
paying  Is.  6d.  ? — For  the  ten  years  before  the  War,  in 
value  our  exports  were  representing  80  per  cent,  of 
our  imports  ; they  had  gone  ujd  in  the  previous  ten 
years,  when  they  were  ranging  between  60  and  70 
per  cent.  We  are  now  down  to  aboirt  60  per  cent,  of 
our  imjjorts. 

12684.  Take,  for  instance,  your  own  figui'es  in  para- 
graph 8,  where  you  compare  1913  and  1928.  Appa- 
rently imports  have  now  regained  the  pre-War  level 
in  the  matter  of  weights,  which,  I supjjose,  is  the 
fairest  way  of  calculation  ? — That  is  imports  ? 

12685.  Yes  ; I am  speaking  of  imports.  You  have 
got  back  to  the  pre-War  levels  ? — Yes. 

12686.  How  do  wages  in  1928  compare  with  1913  ? 
— In  the  exporting  industries  or  the  others  ? 

12687.  I am  taking  imports  only  for  the  moment. 
Imports,  I presume,  will  be  handicapped  just  in  the 
same  way,  if  your  theory  is  correct,  as  exports  are 
handicapped  ; if  you  do  not  export  you  will  not 
import  ? — That  is  right. 

12688.  So  that  whatever  effect  the  wage  situation 
has  it  will  operate  on  imports  as  well  as  on  exports  ? — 
Yes  ; but  is  not  the  strildng  fact  that  with  the  unem- 
ployment there  is  we  are  maintaining  our  imports  ? 
In  exchange  for  those  imports,  the  values  of  them,  we 
are  sending  out  only  somewhere  about  60  something 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  imports.  In  1913  we 
were  sending  out  upwards  of  80  per  cent. 

12689.  Your  whole  contention  is  that  that  is  due 
to  too  high  a wage  bill  ? — Oh,  no,  I do  not  say  that. 
I say  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  are  spending  beyond 
what  we  are  earnmg  ; we  are  not'  paying  our  way  as 
we  go  along. 

12690.  But  your  only  proposal  to  safeguard  the 
export  and  import  business  of  the  country  is  contained 
in  paragraph  21,  which  relates  to  wages  and  condi- 
tions ? — Can  you  quite  put  it  in  that  way  against  me  ? 
The  big  point  I want  to  press  from  the  shipping  point 
of  view  is  that  there  is  no  future  before  us  unless  we 
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get  out  our  exports.  We  are  told  that  we  cannot  get 
out  our  exports  because  we  cannot  meet  the  prices  in 
foreign  markets.  We  set  to  work  as  one  of  the 
transport  agencies  to  find  out  how  we  could  get  down 
the  price  at  which  we  could  sell  our  exports.  It  will 
not  do  very  much,  but  it  will  do  something  to  help. 
If  you  take  the  whole  of  the  transport  charges  of  our 
exports  in  relation  to  the  values  of  our  manufactured 
goods,  take  them  all  together,  they  are  comparatively 
small  as  a percentage. 

12691.  You  have  really  no  figures,  have  you,  to 
indicate  the  varying  effect  of  export  figures  in  relation 
to  the  varying  rates  of  charges  ? — Only  the  general 
figures. 

12692.  If  the  contention  is  sound  that  when  wages 
increase  exiaort  trade  is  endangered,  there  should  be 
some  figures  to  indicate  that  when  you  put  wages  up 
you  put  exports  down,  should  there  not  ? — I thinlr 
those  are  the  general  figures.  If  you  comjDare  the 
wages  that  are  paid  in  the  export  trades  wdth  the 
wages  paid  in  the  sheltered  trades,  you  have  all  those 
figures. 

12693.  Where  ? — We  worked  it  all  out  at  the  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Trade.  We  found  that  before 
the  War  the  average  wage  worked  out  at  30s.  a week  ; 
that  in  the  exporting  trades  the  average  increase  is 
60  per  cent.,  and  in  the  sheltered  trades  the  average 
increase  has  been  100  per  cent.  The  exportmg 
trades  have  had  to  meet  competition  m the  foreign 
markets.  If  you  add  60  per  cent,  to  the  30s.  you  get 
an  all-round  figure  of  48s.  ; if  you  add  100  per  cent, 
to  the  30s.  you  get  an  all-round  figure  of  60s.  ; both 
our  sheltered  trades  and  the  others  are  all  living 
from  what  we  get  for  our  exports  ; the  food  they  eat 
has  all  to  come  in  return  for  our  exports. 

12694.  Pursuing  that  point  a little  further.  In  the 
third  part  of  paragraph  21,  you  say  there  is  a very 
substantial  increase  above  j^re-War  cost — that  is, 
in  the  cargo  handling  charges — and  in  some  cases  it 
has  risen  to  three  or  four  times  its  pre-War  amount. 
Can  you  say  that  wages  have  risen  similarly  ? — Yes. 

12695.  Three  or  four  times  over  1913  ? — Three 
times  in  the  ports. 

12690.  So  that  what  is  Is.  6d.  an  hour  to-day,  in 
1913  would  be  approximately  6d.  ? — In  Liverpool  it 
was  Q>d.  and  it  was  an  8 hours  day  ; in  London  it  was 
Id.,  and  it  was  a 9 hours  day  instead  of  an  8 homs  day. 

12697.  So  that  there  is  a relationship  there  between 
wage  increases  and  the  cargo  handling  costs.  Now,  I 
noticed  that  you  said,  in  answer  to  one  Commissioner, 
that  you  must  not  be  interpreted  as  clahning  that  you 
wish  to  reduce  wages  in  actual  amount,  but  that  you 
want  to  see  the  men  doing  more  for  the  wage.  I 
suppose  I am  not  to  take  that  as  a suggestion  that 
they  are  at  present  slacking,  am  I ? — What  I want  is 
to  minimise  labour  cost  while  maximising  weeldy 
earnings.  Use  the  horse-power  that  you  have  at 
your  disposal  to  the  greatest  extent  and  you  will  do 
it.  Then  comes  the  question  of  how  many  men 
you  will  need  to  do  it  for,  and  you  can  only  use 
the  same  number  of  men  by  increasing  your  volume 
of  traffic. 

12698.  But  these  wages  are  per  hour  ? — Yes. 

12699.  So  that  when  you  say  that  you  want  them 
to  do  more  for  the  wages,  what  precisely  do  you  mean  ? 
— Use  the  machines  more  than  anything  else. 

12700.  Are  the  men  neglectmg  to  use  certain 
machines  now  that  they  might  use  ? — They  are  not 
using  them  anything  like  to  the  full  capacity. 

12701.  Could  you  make  that  a little  clearer  for  me  ? 
Can  you  cite  a case  or  give  me  some  illustration  of  it  ? 
— The  new  machines  come  and  the  disiaosition  of 
labour  generally  is  : How  many  men  will  this  dis- 
place ? That  is  one  line.  The  other  line  is  : If  we 
use  the  machine  then  the  work  will  be  done  at  a less 
cost  per  unit  and  there  will  be  a big  profit  made  on 
it ; how  much  of  the  profit  can  we  get  ? Every  other 
nation  with  which  we  compete  is  passing  on  that 


saving,  or  almost  the  whole  of  it,  to  their  customers, 
and  we  are  up  against  that  problem  now.  We  cannot 
sell  unless  we  pass  on  the  saving  that  the  use  of  the 
additional  machinery  makes  ; so  that  there  is  not  the 
profit  to  divide.  When  you  come  to  the  other 
question,  of  course  one  appreciates  the  view  that 
labour  takes  up  ; it  is  a terrible  thing  to  think  of  one 
man  doing  the  work  of  16,  or  something  like  that — 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  other  14.  It  is  a 
terrible  thing.  But  if  we  go  on  long  enough  as  we 
are  now  there  will  be  no  work  for  any  of  the  16. 

12702.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  British  dock 
labourer  is  more  averse  to  the  employment  of  labour- 
saving  machinery,  or  devices,  than  his  Continental 
brother  ? — -I  do  not  limit  it  to  dock  labourers.  I 
should  say  all  our  labour  was.  We  reviewed  the 
problem  on  the  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade, 
with  all  the  information  before  us  ; and  we  had  some 
very  strong  Labour  men  on  that  Committee. 

12703.  Were  the  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  Owen  * 
taken  from  your  Report  ? — No. 

12704.  I understand  you  have  there  the  Minutes 
of  Evidence  from  the  dock  and  harbour  people  ; there 
is  a table  of  wages  at  foreign  ports  ? — No,  that  was 
not  taken  from  anything  we  supplied  to  the  Port  of 
London  people. 

12706.  Have  you  seen  that  table  ? — Yes,  I have 
seen  it ; I have  it  here. 

12706.  "When  you  talk  about  the  foreign  ports 
beating  us  in  competition  because  we  pay  too  high 
wages,  of  which  particular  ports  were  you  thuildng  ? 
— The  ports  that  are  pressing  us  hardest  now  are 
Antwei’p,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg  ; but  it  is  not  so 
much  the  rates  as  what  you  get  in  return  for  the 
rates. 

12707.  Does  the  Continental  man  woxk  harder  ? — 
He  uses  the  machines  far  more  freely  without  restric- 
tions as  to  overtime.  Of  course  on  the  Continent  the 
practice  of  extra  pay  for  overtime  is  almost  unlmown, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; it  is  one 
rate  right  through . 

12708.  I would  like  you,  if  you  would,  to  make  a 
little  clearer  to  me  this  problem  of  the  casual  labourer. 
You  say  in  paragraph  21,  that  the  efforts  to  reduce 
casual  labour  have  not  improved  the  position. 
Could  you  elaborate  that  a little  more  fully  ? — We 
are  working  on  the  basis  of  a day  rate  fixed  on  the 
assumption  that  the  men  will  get  employment  for 
only  four  days  a week.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if 
you  take  Liverpool — it  is  such  a long  story  that  I do 
not  know  quite  where  to  begin — ^when  we  began  to 
try  to  decasualise  the  labour  there  were  30,000 
dockers  who  took  the  tallies  at  the  start  and  it  was 
estimated  that  there  was  work  for  from  15,000  to 
20,000.  We  estabhshed  a registration  scheme  in  1912. 
From  then  until  now  we  have  worked  down  the  total 
number  taking  tallies  to  20,000.  The  whole  of  this 
year  and  the  whole  of  last  year  the  average  number 
employed  has  been  14,600 ; it  has  ranged  from 

13.000  up  to  16,000.  So  you  see  we  are  getting  the 
range  witlim  limits.  If  you  take  London,  they  began 
with  60,000,  I think,  on  the  register,  with  work  for 

35.000  ; they  have  nov;  got  domi  to  a register  of 
about  36,000.  If  the  man  is  getting  his  12s.  Od.  a day 
and  he  gets  his  full  six  days’  pay  a week  he  earns  very 
good  pay  compared  with  other  industries  ; and  if  his 
piece  rates  are  fixed  on  the  same  basis  he  gets  very 
good  piece  rates  ; in  Liverpool  33  per  cent,  of  the  men 
now  get  66s.  Od.  a week  and  upwards,  and  thej^  have 
done  that  all  this  year  ; there  is  another  9 per  cent, 
getting  from  60s.  Od.  to  66s.  Od.  ; and  13  per  cent, 
getting  from  48s.  Od.  to  60s.  Od.  All  those  men  have 
got  regular  pay  for  six  days  a week  at  a casual  rate  of 
pay,  and  they  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  revision. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  story  you  get  the  fringe  which 
is  not  making  a living  out  of  12s.  Od.  a day.  It  is  just 
the  wroirg  principle  if  you  want  to  minimise  labour 
cost  and  maximise  the  earnings. 

* Memo.  No.  43,  Appendix  C,  page  786. 
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12709.  When  you  say  these  men  have  not  improved 
the  position,  I presume  you  mean  the  position  of  the 
shijiping  industry  rather  than  the  position  of  the 
dock  labourer  ? — I take  it  that  what  you  are  out  to  do 
with  regard  to  dock  labour  as  well  as  anything  else 
is  to  prordde  at  the  end  of  the  week  a decent  living 
wage  for  the  man  who  is  doing  the  work.  That  is 
what  your  ambition  is  to  do.  You  have  got  it  on  lines 
which  gives  the  man  at  one  end  of  the  scale  a big  pay 
compared  with  the  people  who  are  making  the  goods 
he  is  handling  ; at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  it  does 
not  succeed  in  making  a living  wage  for  the  casuals, 
because  you  have  diminished  the  volume  of  traffic. 

12710.  With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  para- 
graph 21 — labour  must  co-operate.  You  are  not 
having,  are  you,  any  difficulty  there  ? Is  there  any 
refusal  to  co-operate  ? — I do  not  want  to  put  it  too 
liigh  as  I am  not  sufficiently  closely  in  touch  with  it 
all ; but  the  extent  to  which  the  machinery  is  being 
used  is  very  disappointing  ; we  are  not  getting  the 
turn  roimd,  and  we  are  getting  a great  deal  of  inter- 
rupted work. 

12711.  But  with  regard  to  the  Unions,  you  are  in 
co-operation  with  them  ? — We  are  in  constant  touch 
with  them. 

12712.  I want  to  ask  you  about  one  more  point  but 
not  related  to  that.  It  is  on  the  question  of  the  small 
ports.  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  discussed  this  with  you.  I 
am  referring  to  paragraph  42.  You  make  some 
remarks  here  about  some  of  the  smaller  ports  having 
been  allowed  to  decline,  to  silt  up,  and  so  forth.  Did 
that  process  start  first  before  the  transport  began  to 
leave  the  ports  ? Wliich  began  fij’st,  the  drifting  away 
of  business  or  the  neglect  of  the  port  ? — The  drifting 
away  of  the  business.  It  was  the  railways  providing 
more  attractive  facilities,  and  so  on. 

12713.  So  that  this  was  not  a definite  piece  of  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  any  port  authority  ? — No.  Thej^  did 
not  see  the  income  coming  in  to  meet  the  charges  ; 
and,  of  course,  I do  not  think  we  had  then  the  right 
instrument  to  work  all  these  ports.  I believe  it  is  the 
coining  of  motor  power  which  has  given  them  a new 
life,  just  as  it  is  giving  them  in  the  United  States. 

12714.  So  that  in  the  main  you  would  say,  with 
regard  to  these  smaller  ports,  that  if  expenditure  on 
them  had  been  indulged  in  the  business  would  not 
have  come  any  more  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  Of 
course  they  might  have  been  a little  more  energetic 
when  road  transport  came,  but  when  they  were  face 
to  face  with  the  railways  and  nothing  else  but  them, 
I do  not  think  they  could  have  held  their  own. 

12716.  (Chairman)-.  There  is  just  one  point  1 want 
to  put  to  you.  I think  you  said  something — I did  not 
quite  follow  it — about  your  making  certain  recom- 
mendations to  or  placing  certain  proposals  before 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  who  has  in  hand  proposals  relating 
to  the  employment  of  unemployed  workmen — it  was 
with  regard  to  certain  schemes  in  reference  to  these 
small  ports,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

12716.  We  would  like  to  hear  of  anything  of  that 
sort  which  to  some  extent  covers  the  ground  that  we 
are  supposed  to  be  occupying.  Could  you  tell  me  in 
a little  more  detail  what  you  told  the  Commission 
just  now  ? — We  went  to  see  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  when 
it  was  announced  that  there  was  this  money — that 
Parliament  had  put  at  his  disposal  this  money — and 


we  put  to  him  the  case  I have  tried  to  put  to  you,  that 
if  the  State  was  going  to  make  a big  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  immediate  employment  for 
unemployed  people  the  money  could  not  be  used  to 
better  advantage  by  the  State  as  a whole  than  by  port 
developments. 

12717.  Do  you  mean  at  some  of  the  larger  or  at 
some  of  the  smaller  ports  ? — Both.  We  reviewed  the 
IDOsition  with  him  with  regard  to  the  big  p>orts  first. 
In  the  main,  as  I have  told  you,  that  has  been  done 
since  the  War  ; the  outstanding  ports  remaining  to 
be  dealt  with  are  tlie  Tyne,  Middlesbrough,  and 
a development  scheme  on  the  Clyde.  The  other 
big  ports  are  done.  With  regard  to  the  smaller 
ports  we  had  made  a preliminary  examination 
with  regard  to  a good  many  of  them,  but  not  a 
complete  one.  Then  we  sent  round  a committee  of 
skilled  men  in  the  coasting  trade  to  examine  on  the 
sjjot  60  of  these  ports.  I have  their  report  here, 
port  by  port.  These  are  the  conditions  ; these  are  the 
improvements  which  the  port  authority  has  in 
contemplation ; these  are  the  improvements  we 
suggest ; some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  port  authority 
we  think  should  not  be  entertained  ; there  is  no  future 
for  them  ; some  we  think  should  be.  According  to 
Mr.  Thomas’s  directions  we  are  submitting  all  these 
recommendations,  each  to  its  own  port  authority, 
because  he  told  us  he  would  only  deal  with  the  port 
authorities  which  were  going  to  be  responsible  to  him 
for  the  money.  Then  we  are  going  a step  further  ; 
we  are  going  to  communicate  the  report  as  a whole 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  if  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you 
it  will  bo  at  your  disposal. 

12718.  I think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  us  to  have 
that  information.  What  we  would  like  would  be  yoiu 
final  recommendations  to  Mr.  Thomas  ? — Speakmg 
generally,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  need  is  for  modern 
facilities — ^that  is,  adequate  quays  and  sheds,  me- 
chanical equipment,  road  and  rail  access.  It  is 
limited  to  that,  speaking  generally.  Now,  there  are 
one  or  two  special  ports  in  which  the  question  of 
silting  uji  and  dredging  arises  ; that  becomes  a more 
serious  matter  ; and  there  are  one  or  two  cases  in 
which  the  lighting  of  the  channel  and  approaches  has 
been  allowed  to  go  ; that  would  not  be  a very  sub- 
stantial matter.  But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  modern 
facilities  of  that  kind  ; and  the  total  expenditure  on 
any  individual  port  would  be  comparatively  small. 

12719.  But  it  would  employ  a certain  amount  of 
labour  ? — Yes  ; and  we  believe  there  would  be  a 
valuable  asset  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  of  us. 

12720.  Exactly.  It  would  be  a means  of  employing 
labour  at  the  moment,  leaving  that  valuable  asset 
afterwards  ? — Yes. 

12721.  Which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
coastwise  shipping  ? — ^And  of  road  transport  and  of 
rail  transport  in  many  instances. 

12722.  I think  it  would  be  very  interesting  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  us  have  that  information 
so  that  we  ourselves  can  .study  it  ? — If  you  please. 
Sir.  We  would  be  delighted. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much  ; we  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Norman,  for  your  attendance 
and  for  what  you  have  told  us  ; and  we  trust  we  have 
not  kept  you  too  long. 


(The  Witness  ivithdrew.) 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  27th  November,  1929. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sm  ARTHUR  GRIPFITH-BOSCAWEN.  P.C..  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon. 

The  earl  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sib  ROBERT  DONALD,  G.B.E. 

Sir  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sir  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Sib  Geoeebey  Clarke,  C.S.I.,  O.B.E.,  and  Mb. 

12723.  { Chairman)  : Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke,  I under- 
stand that  you  are  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — ^Yes. 

12724.  Mr.  Donald,  you  are  a member  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  Chamber  ? — 
(Mr.  Donald)  : Yes. 

12726.  And  you  both  come  to  give  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Memorandum  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  ? — (Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke) : Yes. 

Memo.  No.  46. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BBHALE  OE  THE 

London  Chamber  oe  Commerce. 


The  Witness  will  say  : — 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a direct 
membership  of  8,700  companies,  firms  and  individuals, 
of  whom  some  3,000  are  manufacturers,  and  some 
3,000  merchants,  the  remainder  being  engaged  in 
various  branches  of  business  activity  and  in  the 
professions  connected  with  it. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  membership,  the  Chamber 
has  on  its  Council  the  representatives  of  fifty-two 
affiliated  Associations,  possessing  together  an  esti- 
mated membership  of  60,000. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  a substantial  number  of 
its  direct  members  having  offices  in  London  possess 
factories  or  branch  offices  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  several  of  its  afifihated  Associations 
are  national  in  character. 

The  Chamber  has  approached  this  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  members, 
namely,  from  that  of  the  user  of  transport. 

It  is  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  one  particular 
form  of  transport  as  against  another,  but  is  anxious 
to  obtain  the  most  efficient  transport  possible  at  the 
cheapest  price  consistent  with  such  efficiency.  The 
Chamber  fuUy  recognises  that  the  trade  and  industry 
of  Great  Britain  owes  a great  deal  to  railways,  and 
that  any  deterioration  in  the  management  and 
efficiency  of  the  railways  would  be  a serious  blow  to 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

I propose  to  put  forward  the  Chamber’s  evidence 
under  three  main  headings. 

I. — Railways. 

H. — Road  Transport. 

III. — Transport  Pboblems  oe  London. 
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Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 

Mr.  william  LEACH,  M.P. 

Me.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Me.  frank  W.  GALTON. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

{ Asaiatant  Secretary). 

Peecy  Geikie  Donald,  called  and  examined. 

1.— Railways. 

Standard  Classification. 

1.  The  principle  upon  which  the  standard  classi- 
fication was  to  be  based  is  set  forth  in  the  Railways 
Act,  1921,  as  follows  : — 

“ 29  (2).  The  classification  shaU  be  divided 
into  such  number  of  classes  containing  such 
descriptions  of  merchandise  as  the  committee 
think  fit,  and  the  committee  in  deterniining  the 
class  into  which  any  particular  merchandise  shall 
be  placed,  shall,  in  addition  to  all  other  relevant 
circumstances , have  regard  to  value,  to  the  bulk 
in  comparison  to  weight,  to  the  risk  of  damage,  to 
the  cost  of  handling,  and  to  the  saving  of  cost 
which  may  result  when  merchandise  is  forwarded 
in  large  quantities.” 

The  results  wliich  can  be  produced  by  permutations 
and  commutations  of  these  very  different  principles 
are  so  diverse  that,  in  practice,  it  is  hard  to  discover 
any  guiding  principle  in  the  classification  itseK. 
Not  only  are  there  wide  variations  made  in  the 
charges  for  conveyance  of  goods  of  similar  nature, 
but  goods  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  class  in 
two  ton  lots  or  less  are  in  different  classes  in  lots  of 
more  than  two  tons. 

Exceptional  Rates. 

2.  Whatever  the  principles  may  have  been  upon 
which  the  standard  rates  were  fixed,  they  have  been 
nullified  to  a great  extent  by  the  system  of  exceptional 
rates,  milhons  of  which  are  in  force  at  present. 

3.  Under  the  Railways  Act  of  1921,  twenty-one 
classes  (coal  being  treated  separately)  were  sub- 
stituted for  eight  in  the  old  classification  with  a view 
to  absorbing  a large  number  of  the  special  or  “ ex- 
ceptional ” rates.  The  main  principle  aimed  at  by 
this  division  was  simplification,  but  so  far  from  that 
result  having  been  obtained  the  rate  chaos  is  worse 
now  than  before. 

4.  The  fixing  of  “ exceptional  ” rates  by  means  of 
bargaining  is  often  inequitable,  as  between  one 
manufacturer  and  another.  The  wide  variation  in 
charge  for  similar  services,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  research  necessary  to  ascertain  the  railway  freights 
which  competitors  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  have  to  pay,  add  materially  to  the  manufacturers’ 
difficulties.  The  system  grew  up  as  the  result  of 
competition  not  only  between  one  railway  and 
another  but  between  railway  and  sea  conveyance. 
In  addition  to  these  forms  of  competition,  railways 
have  now  to  face  the  even  more  serious  competition  of  • 
road  transport  services,  which  have  intensified  the 
processes  of  rate  cutting  and  the  diversity  of  rates. 

5.  It  is  felt  that  a system  which  results  in  so  many 
anomalies  and  creates  so  many  uncertaintias  for 
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traders,  should  be  capable  of  material  improvement. 
The  immense  nrunber  of  “ exceptional  ” I'ates  at 
present  in  force  renders  it  impracticable  to  obtain 
for  them  effective  publication,  e.g.,  in  trade  journals  ; 
whilst  in  theory  they  are  Imown  to  the  trades  affected, 
in  practice  they  are  not. 

Truck  Loading. 

6.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  further 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  truck 
capacity  wliich  is  filled  is,  on  the  average,  low  on  the 
British  railways.  Apart  from  coal,  coke,  patent  fuel, 
minerals  and  merchandise  (classes  1-6),  the  railway 
returns  show  that  for  merchandise  (excluding  classes 
1-6)  and  live  stock,  the  average  truckload  is  2 • 94  tons 
for  the  year  1928. 

7.  The  Chamber  finds  that,  although  the  average 
truck  capacity  on  the  British  railways  is  probably 
11  tons,  the  minhnum  rate  in  certain  standard 
classifications  can  be  obtained  on  consignments 
substantially  less  than  this — even  rmder  1 ton. 

8.  It  further  finds  that  the  rates  on  the  British 
railways,  whilst  comparing  not  unfavourably  with 
Continental  rates  for  2 ton  lots  or  less,  are  far  in 
excess  of  these  for  larger  quantities  {vide  Appendix  I).* 
The  absence  of  steeply  graded  charges  has  encouraged 
the  movement  of  goods  in  this  comrtry  in  retail, 
instead  of  in  wholesale,  quantities.  It  has  encouraged 
hand  to  mouth  orders  to  manufacturers,  forcing  them 
to  carry  stock  and  to  manufacture  on  a small,  and 
therefore  uneconomic,  scale. 

9.  There  is  no  inducement  to  the  consignee,  so  far 
as  the  standard  classification  is  concerned,  to  purchase 
more  at  a time  than  the  quantity  upon  which  he  can 
obtain  the  minimum  rate. 

10.  Moreover,  as  the  charges  under  the  present 
system  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  cost  of  the 
service,  any  saving  in  the  cost  of  transporting  a 
particular  commodity  brought  about  through  the 
co-operation  of  those  trading  in  it  would  not  be 
reflected  in  the  charges  made  to  them. 

11.  In  the  view  of  the  Chamber,  such  co-operation 
between  traders  and  the  railways  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  full  truck  loading  can  only  be  brought  about 
on  a basis  of  mutual  advantage — ^the  traders  obtaining 
a lower  rate  per  ton  for  a truck  load,  and  the  railways 
thereby  securing  increased  revenue  per  truck  and 
decreased  rimning  costs.  The  railways  would  further 
benefit  by  the  impetus  which  would,  in  this  way,  be 
given  to  home  industry. 

Railway  Parcel  Service. 

12.  The  difference  in  time  for  delivery  taken  by  the 
railway  and  Post  Office  services  respectively  is  so 
marked  as  to  justify  the  assmuption  that,  with  better 
organisation  by  the  railway  companies,  a very  great 
improvement  could  be  shown  in  this  respect. 

Railways  and  Owners'  Risks. 

13.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  passing,  that 
pilferage,  and  also  the  breakages  which  occur  on  the 
railway,  largely  due  to  the  stresses  set  up  by  shunting, 
are  important  factors  in  the  diversion  of  traffic  from 
the  railway  to  the  road. 

14.  In  some  cases  the  railway  companies  wiU  only 
carry  goods  at  the  risk  of  the  railway.  In  others 
they  will  only  carry  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

15.  The  tendency  naturally  is  for  the  trader  to  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  railway  risk  rate  where  the  risk  is 
neghgible,  and  to  be  conlpelled  to  carry  his  own  risk 
where  it  is  considerable. 

16.  In  those  instances  where  the  companies  do  not 
wish  to  carry  at  their  risk,  but  are  nevertheless  obliged 
to  offer  railway  risk  rates,  they  not  infrequently 


impose  such  onerous  obligations  in  the  matter  of 
packing  that  the  owner  is,  in  practice,  compelled  to 
carry  his  own  risk.  The  unwillmgness  of  the  railways 
to  carry  fragile  goods  at  railways’  risk  could  be 
largely  obviated  by  a greater  use  of  containers. 

Long-distance  Rates. 

17.  Freight  rates  play  an  important  part  in  de- 
termining the  locality  in  which  a factory  should  be 
situated,  and  it  is  neither  in  the  interest  of  the  railway 
companies,  nor  presumably,  on  broad  grounds,  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation,  that  factories  should  be 
crowded  together  in  close  proximity  to  the  principal 
distributing  centres. 

18.  The  Chamber  suggests  that  the  companies 
should  consider  the  extension  of  group  rates  and  a 
steeper  reduction  in  their  charges  for  varying  distances, 
with  the  introduction  of  a flat  rate  over  a fixed  limit. 
In  this  connection  I would  draw  attention  to  the  rates 
for  passenger  train  parcels  traffic  whether  carried  at 
companies’  or  owners’  risk,  imder  which  for  aU 
distances  over  300  miles  there  is  but  one  charge. 
In  this  way  the  railway  companies  will  be  lUtely  to 
retain  their  long-distance  traffic. 

II. — Road  Tbanspobt. 

19.  The  points  which  the  Chamber  would  otherwise 
have  wished  to  bring  before  the  Commission  on  the 
Control  of  Traffic  on  Roads,  and  the  Licensing  and 
Regulation  of  Public  Service  Vehicles,  have  aheady 
been  covered  by  the  very  comprehensive  Reports 
issued  by  the  Commission. 

Construction  of  Vehicles. 

20.  It  is  assumed  that  recommendation  (xxii)  of  the 
Report  on  the  Control  of  Traffic  on  Roads  is  intended 
to  cover  the  transference  from  Local  Authorities  to  the 
Minister  of  Transport  of  the  right  to  make  Regulations 
concerning  the  construction  of  passenger-carrying 
vehicles.  The  Chamber  has  in  mind  the  divergent, 
and  sometimes  conflicting,  requirements  of  Local 
Authorities  in  such  matters  as  the  position,  number, 
and  construction  of  exits. 

21.  The  construction  of  passenger-carrying  vehicles 
has  consequently  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  different  Local  Authorities 
through  whose  localities  they  are  to  ply  ; this  renders 
standardisation  impossible. 

Road  Transport  Charges. 

22.  The  economic  cost  of  conveying  goods  by  road 
can  only  be  determined  if  account  has  been  taken 
(a)  of  the  interest  on  the  additional  capital  which 
has  been  sunk  in  rendering  the  roads  capable  of 
conveying  such  goods,  and  (6)  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  damage  caused  to  the  roads  by  the  conveyance  of 
those  goods.  These  factors  are,  at  present,  not 
ascertained,  and  are  not  reflected  in  the  charges  which 
a road  haulier  is  able  to  quote,  other  than  as  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  his  annual  licence.  It  may 
therefore  well  be  that,  looked  at  from  the  broad  view 
of  national  economics,  much  of  the  traffic  at  present 
passing  over  the  roads  is  costing  more  to  convey 
from  point  to  point  than  if  it  were  carried  by  rail. 
The  Chamber  feels  that  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  true  economic  cost  of  conveying  a given  weight 
of  goods  from  point  to  point  should  not  be  insuperable. 

Pneumatic  Tyres. 

23.  The  Chamber  strongly  recommends  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  pneumatic 
tyres  on  all  types  of  motor  vehicles. 

24.  It  is  admitted  that  solid -tyred  vehicles  damage 
the  road  to  a larger  extent  than  pneiunatics. 

25.  The  Chamber  would  welcome  legislation  which 
would  provide  a larger  margin  of  relief  from  taxation 
as  between  the  user  of  pneumatic  tyres  and  the  user 
of  solid  tyres. 
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26.  The  Chamber  recognises  that  pneumatic  tyres 
are,  by  degrees,  being  substituted  for  solid,  but  the 
margin  of  difference  in  taxation  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  bring  about  as  rapid  a transference  in  this 
direction  as  could  be  desired. 

By-Pass  Rood  Construction  throughout  the  Country. 

27.  The  Chamber  would  like  to  see  the  provision  of 
by-pass  roads  in  the  proximity  of  heavily  congested 
provincial  centres  pushed  forward  more  vigorously. 

28.  This  would  not  only  expedite  road  transport 
but  would  relieve  Local  Authorities  of  many  of  their 
traffic  problems. 

III. — Transport  Problems  op  London. 

London  Street  Congestion — Circular  Railway  and  Zone 
Depots. 

29.  The  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  the  construction 
of  a circular  railway  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  would  greatly  assist  in  the  disposal 
of  goods  for  London  itself  and  of  goods  passing  through 
London. 

30.  It  is  suggested  that  this  railway,  by  linking  up 
railway  depots  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  would  : — 

(i)  facilitate  the  marshalling  and  sorting  of  the 

traffic  ; 

(ii)  facilitate  expeditious  delivery  by  avoiding 

terminal  station  delays  ; 

(iii)  provide  definite  relief  for  street  congestion 

in  Central  London  ; 

(iv)  enable  goods  arriving  at  the  depots  from  the 

North  or  elsewhere  for  a destination  outside 
London  to  be  sorted  and  despatched  via 
the  circular  railway  without  passing  through 
London  itself. 

London  Street  Congestion — Tilbury  with 
the  North. 

31.  The  modern  docks  at  Tilbury  are  used  by  many 
of  the  largest  liners  and  ocean-going  steamers.  A 
floating  landing  stage  is  now  nearing  completion 
which  will  facilitate  rapid  embarkation  and  discharge 
of  passengers. 

32.  The  provision  of  direct  rail  services  with  the 
North  from  Tilbury  by  existing  lines  would  not  only 
bring  Tilbury  at  least  20  miles  nearer  to  the  Midlands, 
but  would  assist  in  the  rehef  of  traffic  congestion  in 
London. 

Roads  and  Approaches  to  the  Docks. 

33.  The  roads  to  the  Docks  are  urgently  in  need 
of  improvement.  The  poor  means  of  communication 
by  road  is  responsible  for  long  delays  and  great 
expense  to  merchants.  As  long  ago  as  1923,  the 
Chamber  called  a public  meeting  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  to  draw  attention  to  the  heavy  financial  losses 
which  were  suffered  aimuaUy  by  the  traders  of  the 
coimtry  in  consequence  of  the  delays  resulting  from 
congestion  along  approaches  to  the  London  docks. 
At  that  time  the  Chamber  concentrated  upon  the 
approaches  to  Victoria  Docks  as  most  urgently 
requiring  improvement.  The  Public  Meeting  was 
followed  by  a deputation  to  the  then  Minister  of 
Transport,  and  as  a result  of  constant  agitation  since 
that  time,  supported  by  a recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Cross -River  Traffic,  a scheme 
has  at  last  been  approved  by  Parliament.  A pro- 
gramme of  work  which  is  to  take  three  or  four  years 
has  been  started. 

The  Chamber  wishes  to  urge  upon  the  Commission 
the  desirability  of  expediting  this  work,  and  also  of 
undertaking  schemes  for  improving  the  approaches 
to  the  following  docks,  where  there  is  considerable 
congestion  : — 


London  and  St.  Katherines  Docks. 

Upper  East  Smithfield. 

Nightingale  Lane. 

Surrey  Commercial  Docks. 

Rotherhithe  Street. 

India  and  Millwall  Docks. 

West  Perry  Road. 

Garford  Street  leading  to  the  West  India 
Dock. 


12726.  ( Chairman) : I will  address  my  questions 
to  you.  Sir  Geoffrey,  but  if  there  are  certain  questions 
which  you  would  prefer  Mr.  Donald  to  answer  you 
will,  perhaps,  allow  him  to  do  so  ; I leave  that 
entirely  in  your  hands. — (Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke)-.  Thank 
you. 

12727.  I understand  that  the  membership  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  represents  8,700 
companies,  firms  and  individuals  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

12728.  Manufacturers,  merchants  and  people  en- 
gaged in  various  branches  of  commercial  activity  ? — 
Yes. 

12729.  I understand  that  a good  many  of  your 
members  having  offices  in  London  possess  factories, 
and  so  on,  in  other  places  ? — That  is  so.  About 
60,000  people,  I think,  are  aheady  represented  on  the 
Council. 

12730.  You  are  good  enough  to  give  us  evidence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  users  of  transport,  as  I 
understand  ? — ^Yes. 

12731.  You  say  you  have  no  particular  prejudice 
against  or  predilection  for  any  one  form  of  transport, 
but  what  you  look  to  is  efficient  transport  generally  ; 
is  that  so  ? — Yes,  generally,  m any  form. 

12732.  And  you  realise  the  great  importance  of  the 
railways  and  the  very  important  part  which  they 
have  played  in  the  country  in  the  past,  and  their 
present  importance  ? — Yes. 

12733.  We  will  deal  first  of  all  with  railways.  I 
think  that  the  first  thing  about  wliioh  you  wish  to 
speak  is  the  standard  classificaition,  which  is  based 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  ? — 
Yes. 

12734.  Would  you  teU  us  what  the  chief  objections 
are  to  the  present  standard  classification  ? — ^Under 
the  Act  of  1921  the  original  eight  classes  were  extended 
to  21  classes  .... 

12735.  You  are  speaking  of  goods  ? — ^Yes,  there 
were  eight  classes  before  ; now  there  are  21,  excluding 
coal.  We  felt  that  the  object  of  having  these  2 1 classes 
was  as  far  as  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  excep- 
tional rates,  and  to  bring  the  ordinary  goods  traffic 
within  a standard  rate  for  a standard  class.  The 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal  have  been  trying  to  arrange 
this  for  many  years,  and  even  up  to  the  Appointed 
Day,  which  was  the  1st  January,  1928,  we  were  in  the 
position  that  the  goods  traffic  of  the  country  was, 
and  still  is,  I think  I am  right  in  saying,  as  to  66  per 
cent,  of  it  being  carried  at  exceptional  rates,  and  only 
about  33  per  cent.,  or  about  one-third,  is  being  carried 
at  the  standard  rates. 

12736.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Commission  precisely 
what  you  mean  by  “ exceptional  rates  ” ? — ^I  wish 
that  I could,  because  exceptional  rates  are  things  which 
we  in  the  London  Cliamber  of  Commerce  cannot 
fathom.  We  have  never  been  quite  able  to  find  out 
what  exceptional  rates  mean.  We  know  that  many 
traders  in  the  country  get  special  rates  from  point  to 
point  which  are  not  based  upon  any  particular  principle. 
First  of  all,  we  object  to  the  standard  rates  themselves 
as  not  based  on  any  particular  prmciple.  The  excep- 
tional rates  are  merely,  might  I say,  a matter  of 
bargaining  and  haggling,  and  they  are  inequitable  as 
regards  one  trader  in  competition  with  another. 
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12737.  I want  to  get  this  matter  quite  clear.  The 
standard  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  ? — ^Yes. 

12738.  What  are  they — ^maximum  ? — They  are 
maximum  rates,  yes. 

12739.  Then  these  exceptional  rates  are  something 
less  than  the  maximum  ; is  that  so  ? — Under  the 
Act  they  must  not  be  less  than  5 per  cent,  or  more 
than  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard.  Within  that 
they  are  allowed  exceptional  rates.  Of  course,  the 
old  exceptional  rates  were  allowed  to  continue,  but 
we  kirowhs  a matter  of  fact  that  a very  large  number 
of  rates  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
rates  have  been  granted  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal. 
What  we  are  anxious  to  show  is  that  not  only  are  the 
standard  rates  themselves  entirely  anomalous  in  many 
ways,  but  the  exceptional  rates  also  are  being  given 
without  any  principle  whatever  ; that  is  to  say,  they 
are  merely  given  in  a haphazard  way. 

12740.  What  you  object  to,  I take  it,  is  that  certain 
traders  get  these  exceptional  rates  which  benefit  them, 
and  which  are  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  traders  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  is  very  much  our  case. 

12741.  That  is  an  indictment  of  the  present  system. 
Might  I ask  you  what  you  suggest  should  take  the 
place  of  the  present  system  ; what  remedies  have 
you  to  suggest  ? — ^Might  I,  before  going  on  with  that, 
get  Mr.  Donald  to  put  before  you  m greater  detail 
our  case  regarding  the  present  system  of  exceptional 
rates,  because  he  has  studied  the  question  ? 

12742.  Certainly.  Will  you  do  so,  Mr.  Donald  ? — ■ 
(Mr.  Donald)  : It  will  probably  assist  the  Commission 
if  a certain  table  which  I have  drawn  up  to  assist  me 
in  giving  evidence  is  distributed,  because  I think  that 
you  will  then  follow  very  much  easier  what  I have  to 
say  in  that  connection.  (Table  handed  in.*)  I have 
endeavom-ed  by  this  table  to  elaborate  what  is  said 
in  paragraph  1 of  the  Memorandum  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  namely,  that  it  is  hard  to 
discover  any  guiding  prmciple  in  the  classification. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  this  table  has  to  be  so  long,  but 
it  is  really  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  clearly  put 
before  you  our  views  on  the  matter.  In  the  first 
instance  I will  take  the  first  line  of  the  table  only.  A 
little  explanation  will,  I think,  enable  you  to  follow 
this  very  clearly.  There  are  certain  items  which  are 
underlined  with  one  line,  and  if  you  follow  those  in 
ahgnment  you  will  find  other  items  underlined  with 
one  line  also  which  are  analogous  to  the  first  one  so 
underlined.  Where  you  find  them  underlined  with 
two  lines  you  will  find  other  items  in  that  alignment 
which  are  also  analogous.  If  I may,  I will  take  the 
first  line  merely  to  show  you  how  the  thing  is  carried 
out.  If  you  take  No.  1 you  will  find  “ Limestone  in 
bulk,”  and  you  will  find  there  a rate  of  11s.  lid. 
for  Class  1,  all  of  this  “being  based,  as  are  all  our 
figures,  on  186  miles,  or,  in  order  to  compare  with 
foreign  practice,  300  kilometres.  The  rates  are  per 
ton.  If  you  follow  on  to  Class  2 you  will  find  “ Lime- 
stone, undressed  in  bulk  ” is  still  underlined  with  one 
line  ; in  other  words,  there  is  something  which  is 
analogous.  Before  I pass  on  to  .that  may  I say  that 
we  applied  to  the  foreign  railway  companies  for  their 
principle  of  classification.  We  have,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  taken  one  country  only  here,  although  in 
other  parts  of  our  evidence  we  refer  to  fmrr  or  five 
countries.  If  we  had  done  that  here  it  would  have 
made  the  table  rather  unwieldy.  Therefore  we  took 
the  German  railways,  and  we  found  out  what  their 
classification  would  be.  You  -will  find  in  the  table 
under  Class  1 the  letter  P.  If  you  will  take  your 
eye  dowm  to  the  right-hand  table  inset  at  the  bottom, 
you  will  find  some  explanation  of  the  letters  in  the 
German  classification,  and  what  P means.  I will  not 
go  into  that  in  detail  beyond  pointing  out  that  the 
German  classification  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
loading  capacity,  with  rates  ranging  from  64s.  lOd. 


* Not  reproduced. 


down  to  12s.  6d.  per  ton  for  the  same  mileage.  If  you 
follow  along  to  Class  2 you  will  find  “ Limestone 
undressed  in  bulk.”  As  far  as  British  practice  is 
concerned  it  goes  up  one  class  or,  roughly  speaking, 
2s.  8d.,  but  you  will  find  that  the  German  classification 
remains  the  same.  One  of  us  must  be  right. 

12743.  It  is  still  P ? — It  still  remains  P,  so  that 
their  classification  remains  precisely  the  same.  If  we 
move  on  we  find  under  Class  3 “ Lime  in  bulk.”  Once 
again  it  has  gone  up  one  class,  but  why,  it  is  difficult 
to  discover.  If  you  go  on  to  Class  5 you  will  find 
“ Limestone  in  sacks.”  Therefore,  if  you  have  it  in 
bulk  it  is  Class  1,  11s.  lid.,  but  if  you  have  it  in  sacks 
it  is  Class  5,  17s.  lOd.  ; whereas  according  to  com- 
petitive practice  abroad  it  remains  the  same.  You 
will  find  that  that  is  the  end  of  the  one  line  items.  If 
you  go  a little  further  to  Class  6 you  will  find  an  item 
underlined  twice,  “ Bathing  salt.”  Under  the 
German  classification  it  is  Class  G.  You  move  on  a 
little  and  you  find  Class  8,  “ Soda  crystal  ” ; go  on 
still  further  and  you  find  under  Class  13  “ Bath  Salts, 
perfumed.”  With  yotu?  permission  I will  deal  with  as 
few  or  with  as  many  as  you  like,  but  taking  those  items 
in  alignment,  it  reaUy  seems  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  guiding  principle.  Value  does  not  appear  to 
be  a guidmg  principle,  nor  does  loading.  I would 
like  to  analyse  that  particular  line  with  another 
one.  You  have  under  Class  6,  which  is  a 17s.  lOd. 
rate,  “ Limestone  in  sacks.”  You  therefore  have 
some  type  of  guidmg  prmciple  in  railway  practice 
here  which  tells  you  that  if  you  put  a certain 
article  in  sacks  it  goes  up  four  classes.  Were  that 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  railway  rates  my  query 
would  not  arise,  but  if  you  go  to  Class  2,  and  you  cast 
your  eye  down  to  No.  7,  you  will  find  : “ Sand  in 
bulk  or  sack  ” ; they  are  the  same  rate.  Either  the 
one  or  the  other  must  be  correct,  unless  there  is 
anything  in  the  case  of  limestone  which  creates  an 
added  burden  for  the  railway  companies  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  put  it  up  five  classes.  We  found  it 
difficult  to  discover  anything.  We  therefore  applied 
our  mind  to  the  Continental  practice,  and  found  they 
made  no  such  discrimination.  If  you  wish  me  to 
do  it  I will  take  a number  of  items. 

12744.  I do  not  think  that  that  is  necessary  ; I 
quite  follow  your  argument? — Before  I leave  that  I 
would  just  like  to  refer  to  the  fourth  item  in  Class  2, 
“ Bricks,  crashed,  bulk.”  Once  again  you  find  that 
if  you  put  those  bricks  in  sacks,  and  that  is  probably 
more  analogous  to  sand  than  the  other  item,  then  they 
go  up  at  once  three  classes.  May  I now  refer  to  what 
I might  call  the  second  series.  Items  1 1 to  20.  There 
you  have  commodities  which  are  produced  by  a 
somewhat  important  group  of  trades  in  this  cormtry, 
the  iron  and  steel  trades.  I would  like  to  take  you 
to  Item  13.  Under  Class  6 you  will  find  “ Bars,  iron 
or  steel  ” twice  underlined.  Let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  we  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce  the  whole 
of  the  wording  in  the  classification,  but  it  is  a very 
simple  matter  to  turn  to  the  classification  for  the 
actual  wording.  I can  tell  you  from  memory  that 
“ Bars,  iron  or  steel  ” in  Class  6 is  qualified  by  the 
words  “ 1 cwt.  per  piece  ”.  What  effect  it  has  on  the 
rate  because  they  are  1 cwt.  per  piece  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  fathom,  especially  as  this  is  a 
station  to  station  rate. 

12746.  (Major  Orawfurd)  : Or  more  ? — ^It  is  1 cwt- 
per  piece  or  more.  Of  course  you  will  realise  that  the 
question  of  railway  rates  must  have  a very  marked 
effect  on  the  competitiveness  of  this  comitry  or 
otherwise  as  compared  with  a foreign  country  with 
its  price  of  transport.  You  move  up  to  Class  7 and 
you  find  that  “ Bars  and  girders,  iron  or  steel  ” are 
one  class  more  if  they  are  less  than  1 cwt.  per  bar. 

12746.  (Chairman)-.  If  they  are  less  than  1 cwt.  ? — 
Yes  ; why,  I do  not  Imow.  I then  take  you  along 
to  Class  11  where  you  get  on  the  same  alignment 
“ Door  gear  track.”  In  my  own  business,  door  gear 
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track  is  a length  of  angle  iron,  and  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  bar  iron.  We  reaUy  fail  to  trace  it.  Is 
the  railway  classification  upon  ultimate  use  ? If  so, 
I can  see  commerce  being  in  an  exceedingly  grave 
position.  It  goes  up  to  Class  11  at  37s.  We  then 
come  to  another  item,  Class  13,  where  we  find  : 
“ Balusters,  oast  iron  or  steel.”  It  will  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Commission  that  a baluster  may  be  a 
4 ft.  6 in.  length  of  J in.  diameter  round  iron.  If  I 
have  some  hundreds  of  lengths  of  f in.  diameter 
4 ft.  6 in.  long  bar  iron  what  am  I,  rmder  the  British 
railway  system,  to  call  them  ? Shall  I be  dishonest  if 
I call  them  bar  iron  ? Shall  I,  in  twelve  months 
time,  be  sued  by  the  railway  companies  for  a return 
of  a large  amount  for  mis-declarations  because  I have 
called  them  bar  iron,  which  I may  call  them,  instead 
of  balusters  ? Once  again  under  that  heading  you 
will  find  that  under  the  German  classification  it  is  one. 
Items  II  to  20  are  so  full  of  anomalies  which  do  nothing 
but  retard  the  trade  of  the  Kingdom  without  adding 
to  the  railway  income  that  we  really  cannot  follow 
them  at  all.  I will  now  take  two  illustrations  only  in 
Items  21  to  30.  You  will  find  that  the  second  item. 
No.  22,  under  Class  2,  is  “ Stone  dust  for  tennis 
courts,”  and  the  rate  is  14s.  Id.  Whether  stone  dust 
for  temris  courts  is  an  essential  part  of  the  progress 
of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  How- 
ever, when  I come  to  Class  5 on  the  same  alignment  I 
find  that  flue  dust  goes  up  four  classes  ; why,  I do  not 
know.  If  I follow  my  line  I find  that  if  I put  my  stone 
dust  in  sacks  I have  got  to  go  up  four  classes,  whereas 
if  I put  brickdust  in  sacks  I go  up  only  three  classes. 

12747.  I take  it  from  what  you  have  said,  which  I 
have  followed  carefully,  that  in  your  view  the  classi- 
fication is  very  unsatisfactory  ; is  that  so  ? — ^It  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  any 
basis  on  which  traders  can  work. 

12748.  Who  is  responsible  for  making  that  classi- 
fication ? — ^I  presume  that  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal 
have  a fair  hand  in  it.  I am  not  offering  any  defence 
of  whatever  the  action  of  the  traders  may  have  been 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

12749.  The  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  hears  the  rail- 
way companies  and  the  traders  concerned,  does  it 
not  ? — That  is  so,  but  my  only  experience  is  one  where 
a company  with  which  I was  connected  had  some 
dispute  before  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  with 
regard  to  what  should  happen,  and  it  cost  them  £400 
merely  to  advance  their  views  ; that  is  an  impossible 
thing  for  commerce. 

12760.  The  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  was  set  up  by 
the  Act  of  1921,  was  it  not  ? — J.  believe  so. 

12751.  Do  you  suggest  to  us  that  some  other 
machinery  is  desirable  ? — ^I  do  not.  I suggest  that 
the  machinery,  and  the  basis  on  which  they  have  to 
work,  cannot  be  understood  by  traders.  I submit 
that  with  some  of  the  figures  which  I have  put  before 
you  it  cannot  be  adequately  given  effect  to  by  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribmial. 

12762.  Yes,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  make,  so  far 
as  we  are  able,  definite  recommendations  for  amending 
any  disabilities  from  which  any  form  of  transport  or 
people  concerned  in  transport  suffer.  It  is  no  good  our 
saying  that  the  thing  is  unsatisfactory  or  inexplicable  ? 
— I quite  uirderstand  that. 

12753.  If  we  go  as  far  as  that,  we  must  also  go  as 
far  as  to  suggest  some  alternative.  I am  asking  you 
whether  you  can  help  us  in  suggesting  any  alternative  ? 
— ^I  quite  agree,  and  we  have  om-  alternative.  I was 
endeavouring  to  satisfy  the  Commission  that  the 
statement  we  make  in  paragraph  1 of  ourMemor’andum, 
that  it  is  hard  to  discover  any  guiding  principle,  is 
so  in  fact.  If  I have  by  means  of  this  table  m any 
way  convmced  you  that  there  is  no  guiding  principle, 
might  I ask  that  the  question  of  our  proposals  be  left 
until  we  come  to  the  paragraphs  under  which  we  deal 
with  that  ? 


12754.  Which  paragraphs  do  you  refer  to  ? — 
Paragraphs  8 to  11.  As  I say,  we  first  of  all  wish  to 
convince  you  that  our  case  is  sound  in  the  one 
direction,  and  any  tables  which  we  have  produced 
have  that  object  in  view. 

12755.  You  have  brought  before  us  very  mteresting 
evidence.  I am  not  going  to  say,  and  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  say,  whether  you  have  convinced  us  or 
not,  but  you  have  brought  forward  an  argmnent,  and 
you  have  illustrated  it.  Now  I want  to  hear  from  you, 
if  I may,  what  proposals  you  make  for  overcoming 
this  difficulty  ? — Our  proposals  are  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  truck  loading,  truck  earnmgs  being  the  entire 
guiding  principle  for  railway  transport  as  it  is  for  motor 
transport. 

12756.  Truck  loading  ? — Truck  loading,  which  is 
the  principle  adopted  abroad.  We  have  tables  to 
illustrate  that  which  I can  put  forward  at  any  time  if 
you  feel  that  we  have  not  given  sufficient  evidence  in 
our  Memorandum.  Under  paragraph  1,  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  also  make  the  statement 
that  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  charges  for 
conveyance  of  goods  of  a similar  nature.  We  have  a 
table  to  illustrate  that  if  you  would  desire  to  see  it. 

12757.  As  you  have  mentioned  truck  loadmg  shall 
we  pass  on  to  paragraph  6.  I do  not  kirow  whether 
I should  ask  Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke  questions  on  this  ? — 
{Sir  Geojfrey  Clarke)  : I think  that  Mr.  Donald  will 
deal  ■with  all  these  railway  matters. 

12758.  If  you  please.  I understand  that  your 
point  is  that  the  percentage  of  truck  capacity  which 
is  filled,  in  other  words  truck  loading  is,  on  the 
average,  low  on  the  British  railwaj's  ; is  that  so  ? — 
{Mr.  Donald)  : Yes.  That  paragraph  deals  -with 

statistics  which  are  taken  from  the  Railway  Returns 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

12759.  I see  that  the  average  truckload  for  the 
year  1928  is  2-94  tons  ; is  that  so  ? — Those  were  the 
figures  which  were  given.  I personally  do  not  accept 
them  as  sound  figures,  because  they  are  really  lower 
if  you  look  at  certain  factors. 

12760.  You  say  the  average  truck  capacity  on  the 
British  railways  is  probably  about  1 1 tons  ; is  that  so  ? 
— That  figure  is  an  official  one,  and  I may  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  it.  This  may  be  the  right  time  at 
which  to  say  it.  With  the  British  railways  a standard 
truck  is  a 12  tons  open  truck.  I have  endeavom-ed 
to  compare  like  -with  like  in  comparing  foreign  practice 
and  the  practice  in  Great  Britain.  I have  taken  an 
open  standard  12  tons  truck.  The  12  tons  truck  is 
presumably  based  on  the  strength  of  the  chassis,  after 
which  the  body  is  placed  on  top  of  it.  That  body 
bemg  placed  on  top  of  it,  it  is  then  measured,  and  it 
works  out  at  408  cubic  feet.  If  you  divide  the  12  tons 
into  the  408  cubic  feet  you  -will  find  that  the  British 
railways  allow  you  34  cubic  feet  in  which  you  may 
load  your  ton.  If  you  take  the  German  practice,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  will  find  that  their  15  tons  open 
truck,  the  standard  truck,  gives  you  43  cubic  feet  in 
which  you  can  load  your  ton  of  material.  Therefore, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  rates  as  rates, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  the  German  system,  and  I 
think  that  I may  say,  in  the  Continental  system,  but 
it  would  have  made  it  too  long  if  we  had  taken  out 
figures  for  the  lot.  There  is  an  advantage  under  the 
Continental  system  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  loading 
capacity  as  instanced  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
which  they  give  you,  and  in  which  you  may  load  a ton 
of  material.  It  may  be  common  knowledge  that  in 
shipping  practice  a shipowner  says  that  one  ton  of 
material  should  load  in  40  cubic  feet,  so  that  you  get 
the  three  figures  : British  practice  standard  truck  in 
which  they  allow  you  34  cubic  feet  in  which  to  put  a 
ton,  shipping  practice  40  cubic  feet,  and  German 
practice  43  cubic  feet. 

12761.  With  regard  to  the  rates,  I see  that  you 
state  that  the  British  rates  do  not  compare  unfavour- 
ably with  Continental  rates  for  2 ton  lots  or  le.ss,  but 
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that  they  are  far  in  excess  for  larger  quantities  ; is 
that  so  ? — That  is  supported  by  the  table  that  was 
put  in  with  oixr  Memorandum.*  Yoir  will  find  that 
that  table  has  been  so  arranged  that  you  may  see 
comparisons  horizontally  and  vertically.  If  I may 
first  of  all  go  to  the  German  basis,  you  will  see  that 
2 tons  of  material  and  less  has  got  to  pay,  not  entirely 
a uniform  rate,  but  it  practically  amounts  to  that.  It 
has  got  to  pay  54s.  lOd.  We  call  that  “ smalls.” 
Directly  you  load  more  in  the  truck  the  rate  becomes 
lower,  which,  expressed  in  its  proper  form,  means  this : 
“ If  you  will  fill  our  truck  up  to  capacity  we  will  go 
into  partnership  with  you.  We  look  at  things  in  the 
light  that  it  is  the  earnings  per  truck  that  tell.”  The 
earnings  per  truck  therefore  mean  that  if  the  trader 
is  using  his  manufacturing  and  other  ability  to  fill  the 
truck,  it  is  going  to  give  more  earnings  to  the  railway 
company  and  a considerably  lower  rate  to  himself. 

12762.  You  want  to  steepen  up  the  gradation  in 
regard  to  larger  lots  by  a reduction  of  rate  ? — Yes, 
and  I go  a little  further  than  that.  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  table  I handed  in,  you  will  find  that  in  a large 
number  of  cases  the  minimum  rate  is  for  4 tons.  It 
is  perfectly  natmal  in  manufacturing  practice,  from 
financial  and  other  points  of  view,  that  if  the 
minimum  rate  is  for  4 tons  everybody  will  buy 
4 tons  at  a time.  I can  tell  you  that  from  my 
own  experience.  The  result  is  that  railways  carry 
4 tons  in  a 12  tons  truck,  without  any  reference 
to  the  loading  capacity  of  the  article.  I would  like 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  question  in  our 
proposals  of  cutting  down  rates  with  the  railway  com- 
panies ; they  have  got  to  earn  their  standard  revenue. 
We  believe  that  it  can  be  done,  but  we  believe  that 
the  method  at  the  present  time  is  prejudicial  to  British 
trade.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  done  on  another 
basis  entirely,  a basis  of  co-operation  between  the 
railways  and  the  public.  On  this  blue  print  which 
I hand  in,t  I have  drawn  up  a basis  which  would  give 
effect  to  the  proposals  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Those  proposals  are  that  the  more  you 
load,  the  more  the  railway  companies  get  and  the 
less  rate  per  ton  you  have  to  pay.  I will  give  you 
a simple  illustration  if  you  will  take  Class  11.  In 
Class  11  you  will  find  that  the  rate  per  ton  station  to 
station,  once  again  186  miles,  is  37s.  per  ton,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  minimrun  rate  is  for  2 tons.  If 
you  load  12  tons  you  get  no  benefit,  so  that  the  result 
is  that  the  trade  is  loading  2 tons.  That  truck  is 
going  nearly  empty.  On  that  basis  you  will  find  that 
the  railway  companies’  earnings  are  £3  14s.  Od.  for 
that  truck  travelling  186  miles,  and  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  truck.  What  we  say  is  that  if  you  take 
the  lines  at  the  angle  and  go  into  partnership  with 
commerce,  the  more  that  they  load  the  lower  the  rate 
and  the  greater  the  railway  companies’  earnings. 
Therefore,  you  see  that  if  you  take  it  to  its  extreme 
you  get  this  point,  that  if  they  load,  on  that  same 
classification,  12  tons  in  a truck,  the  railway 
companies’  earnings  per  truck  are  £3  14s.  Od.  for 
the  2 tons,  but  the  earnings  for  the  12  tons 
are  £10  14s.  Od.  Therefore,  there  is  no  question  of 
cutting  down  the  railway  rates,  but  putting  them  up, 
if  you  call  it  “ rates  per  truck  ” in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  competitive  business  of  motor  transport 
calls  it  to-day. 

12763.  Has  this  plan  ever  been  put  before  the 
railway  companies  ? — Officially,  no. 

12764.  Or  before  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  ? — 
No. 

12765.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  what  their 
answer  is,  and  why  they  do  not  do  it  ? — No,  we  do 
not  know.  We  know  that  it  is  the  practice  abroad. 
We  know  that  the  practice  in  England  is  acting  very 
prejudicially  to  commerce  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  abroad.  Taking  my  illustration  I would  like 
to  point  this  out  to  you,  if  you  will  pardon  my 
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applying  this  item  to  an  industry  in  which  I myself 
am  interested,  the  Steel  Trade,  which  is  admittedly 
an  important  one.  In  that  case  you  see  that  the 
railway  companies’  earnings  would  go  up  from 
£3  14s.  Od.  to  £10  14s.  Od.  If  you  take  your  £10  14s.  Od. 
line,  and  take  the  line  vertically,  you  will  see  that 
the  carriage  for  that  commodity  would  cost,  for  that 
given  mileage,  17s.  lOd.  per  ton  as  compared  with 
37s.  I will  leave  it  to  the  Commission  to  realise  what 
it  means  to  the  Steel  Trade  in  Great  Britain  if  they 
are  going  to  be  £1  a ton  lower  on  their  delivered 
article  than  they  are  to-day,  whilst  the  railway 
companies  are  securing  their  increased  earnings. 

12766.  You  say  that  these  suggestions  have  never 
been  put  before  the  railway  companies  ? — ^They  have 
not  been  put  before  the  railway  companies.  This 
blue  print  is  put  forward  to  show  two  things,  fi)  how, 
on  broad  lines,  the  reduction  on  the  truck  loading 
basis  would  operate,  and  (ii)  that  if  it  was  desired  to 
give  quick  effect  to  this  principle  it  could  be  applied 
on  the  present  classification  pending  a re-discussion 
of  the  classification  based  on  some  principle  which  is 
properly  known  to  commerce. 

12767.  Could  this  system  be  adopted  by  the  railway 
companies  without  reference  to  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  ? — ^That  is  a point  of  law  on  which  I would 
not  like  to  express  an  opinion.  I say  that  it  could  be 
if  the  Railway  Rates  Tribimal  would  agree.  If  they 
would  agree  it  could  be  put  in  hand  forthwith,  and  I 
believe  that  it  would  cut  out  80  per  cent,  of  the 
sixmillion  exceptional  rates  which  are  now  in  existence. 

12768.  Let  us  proceed  to  paragraph  12  of  your 
Memorandum,  Railways  Parcel  Service.  You  say 
that  the  time  for  delivery  taken  by  the  railways 
compares  badly  with  that  taken  by  the  Post  Office  ; 
is  that  so  ? — (Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke)  : That  is  our  general 
experience.  The  railway  parcel  service  is,  as  a rule, 
much  slower  in  delivery  than  the  Post  Office,  especially 
in  outlying  parts. 

12769.  You  think  that  it  should  be  improved  ? — 
Yes. 

12770.  Coming  to  paragraph  13,  you  wish  to  say 
something  about  the  railways’  and  owners’  risks. 
In  some  cases  railways  will  carry  goods  only  at  the 
risk  of  the  railway,  and  in  others  only  at  the  risk  of 
the  owners  ; is  that  so  ? — (Mr.  Donald)  : Yes.  I can 
give  you  some  evidence  upon  that. 

12771.  I want  to  know  precisely  what  your  grievance 
is  here  ? — I can  give  you  some  examples.  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  illustration  which  may  suffice.  We 
have  picked  out  five  items,  baths,  kitchen  boilers, 
chunney  pots,  clay  pipes,  cast  iron  kerbs.  If  you 
take  a sheet  of  ordinary  window  glass  you  will  probably 
appreciate  that  if  I attempt  to  pack  that  sheet  of 
window  glass  it  is  the  first  method  of  asking  for  it  to 
be  broken. 

12772.  If  you  do  what  ? — If  I take  one  sheet  of 
ordinary  window  glass  it  is  the  first  method  of  asking 
for  it  to  be  broken. 

12773.  It  might  very  likely  be  broken,  I should 
think  ? — ^If  I packed  60  there  would  possibly  be  less 
risk  of  breakage. 

12774.  I agree. — ^What  happens  with  the  railways 
under  the  present  classification  is  that  they  have  by 
law  to  take  a risk,  but  they  have  this  safeguard,  that 
they  can  say  that  if  goods  are  not  properly  protected 
by  packing  they  give  a certain  scheduled  allowance. 
Take,  for  instance,  a kitchen  boiler  which  is  made  of 
iron.  It  is  thin,  and  it  is  analogous  to  glass  ; in  other 
words,  if  I drop  it  on  the  floor  it  would  break.  If  I 
pack  it,  its  risk  of  breakage  is  multiplied  three  or 
four  times. 

12775.  In  what  way  is  the  risk  multiplied  ? ^With 
the  packing  of  it,  just  the  same  as  with  the  sheet  of 
glass.  Its  value  is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  therefore 
laid  down  that  we  must  pack  it,  and  if  we  pack  it  the 
railway  company  will  take  the  risk.  By  that  means, 
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knowing  that  the  cost  of  packing  would  be  three 
times  the  value  of  the  article,  in  effect  they  force  us 
to  take  the  risk  at  2J  per  cent.  To  take  another 
case,  I will  take  my  instance  of  baths.  If  you  will 
refer  to  the  railway  classification  you  will  find  a 
column  saying  exactly  how  an  ordinary  bath  must  be 
packed,  and  the  cost  of  that  packing  is  about  2-|  times 
the  cost  of  the  bath.  The  railway  companies  say, 
“ Unless  you  go  to  this  expense  you  have  to  take  the 
risk ; we  will  not.”  Therefore,  in  effect,  they  get 
rid  of  that  risk  by  creating  an  impossible  method, 
which  is  the  only  way  m which  the  bath  can  be 
forwarded  at  the  company’s  risk. 

12776.  Does  the  same  difficulty  arise  with  road 
transport  ? — The  owner  takes  the  risk,  but  then  he 
gets  his  compensation  in  the  rate,  and  also  in  the 
fact  that  the  goods  are  transported  from  door  to  door. 

12777.  He  gets  a lower  rate  1 — ^Yes. 

12778.  The  owner  of  the  article  takes  the  risk  ? — 
Yes.  His  risk  is  very  much  reduced  because  the 
railway  rate  is  station  to  station,  and  there  is  cartage 
at  each  end,  but  with  the  motor  lorry  the  rate,  and 
delivery,  is  from  door  to  door. 

12779.  I see  that  you  advocate  the  greater  use  of 
containers  ? — ^YTth  some  classes  of  goods  the  con- 
tainer would  imdoubtedly  assist  the  railway  company 
and  the  trader. 

12780.  It  would  lead  to  more  door  to  door  delivering 
with  less  handling,  and  less  chance  of  breakage  ; is 
not  that  so  ? — ^You  must  qualify  door  to  door  dehvery. 
The  railway  companies,  from  my  experience,  seem  to 
have  studied  the  question  from  a somewhat  wrong 
point  of  view.  You  must  divide  traffic  into  two  types  : 
bulk  traffic  pomt  to  point ; and  distributive  traffic. 
They  are  two  entirely  different  problems.  The  view 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  that  the 
distributive  traffic  may  be  properly  placed  on  the  road, 
but  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  classification 
and  the  general  procedure  with  railway  practice,  there 
is  unfortunately  a very  large  amount  of  what  I call 
bulk  point  to  point  traffic  passing  over  the  roads  which, 
under  a different  system,  belongs  to  the  railway 
companies  and  should  go  by  the  railways  ; indeed, 
the  basis  of  truck  loading  would  immediately  bring 
to  the  railway  companies  practically  all  of  the  bulk 
point  to  point  traffic  which  is  passmg  at  the  present 
time.  The  contamer  will  not  get  over  the  distributive 
traffic. 

12781.  I take  it  that  it  might  help  a good  deal  hi 
many  ways  ? — ^Not  on  the  distributive  traffic. 

12782.  I will  pass  on  to  Road  Transport,  paragraph 
19.  With  regard  to  the  matters  on  which  we  have 
already  reported,  I take  it  that  you  do  not  want  to 
make  any  comments  ? — {Sir  Geojfrey  Clarke)  : No 
further  comments.  We  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  road  transport, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  and  I thhik  that  they  cover 
the  ground  very  fully. 

12783.  I see  that  you  refer  to  recommendation 
(xxii)  of  our  Report  on  the  Control  of  Traffic  on  Roads, 
which  I think  meets  the  point  you  make,  that  varying 
local  authorities  may  have  different  requhements  as 
regards  construction,  and  so  on  ; is  that  so  ? — Yes. 
I think  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  should  have 
the  power  to  make  regulations  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  passenger-carryhig  vehicles. 

12784.  You  approve  of  that  ? — ^Yes,  fully,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  general  idea  at  which  we  ai’e  aiming, 
that  the  Minister  should  have  the  right  to  make 
regulations  concerning  the  construction  of  passenger- 
carrying vehicles  throughout  the  whole  country. 

12785.  That  will  make  standardisation  possible  ? — 
Yes,  and  that  is  what  we  are  auning  at. 

12786.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  22.  You 
comment  on  the  economic  cost  of  conveying  goods 
by  road,  and  you  point  out  that  one  ought  to  take 
into  accoimt  interest  on  the  additional  capital  which 
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has  been  sunk  in  rendering  the  roads  capable  of 
conveying  such  goods,  and  also  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  damage.  I understand  that  your  view  is  that  if 
one  takes  those  considerations  into  account — ^and  of 
course  they  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
railways  who  have  to  find  the  capital  to  build  their 
lines  and  to  maintain  them — your  view  is  that  much 
of  the  traffic  at  present  passing  over  the  roads  is  costing 
more  to  convey  from  point  to  point  than  if  it  were 
carried  by  rail.  Will  you  correct  me  if  I am  wrong  ? — 
I do  not  think  that  that  is  exactly  the  view  that  we 
wish  to  put  forward.  Our  idea  in  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  that  we  would  like  goods  carried  in  the 
best  possible  way  for  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
We  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  railways  are  of 
such  vital  importance  to  Great  Britain  that  anything 
which  is  likely  to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  their 
efficiency,  that  is,  to  prevent  theh  earning  a fair  profit, 
and  anything  which  would  cause  deterioration  in  the 
railways,  would  be  a very  serious  disaster  to  the 
country.  We  have  seen  it  expressed  in  the  evidence 
of  several  very  distinguished  railway  officers  that  the 
cost  of  the  present  road  transport  is  not  the  true 
economic  cost,  but  that  road  transport  gets  so  many 
facihties,  one  might  say,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers, that  it  is  really  almost  working  with  a subsidy, 
as  against  the  railway,  which  has  its  enormous  over- 
heads, and  its  very  heavy  rates  to  pay.  What  we 
feel  in  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  going  into  this  question,  and 
ascertaining  whether  the  present  licence  fees,  which 
are  practically  the  only  tax  on  road  transport, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  long-distance  transport, 
do  in  fact  represent  a fah  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
enormous  facilities  which  are  given  in  the  country 
in  the  form  of  excellent  roads,  their  mamtenance, 
road  control,  and  numbers  of  other  things,  such  as 
parking  facilities.  We  go  down  the  Embanlsment, 
and  we  see  motor  coaches  for  all  parts  of  England, 
which  pay  nothing  for  their  parking,  and  we  see  a 
similar  thing  all  over  the  country.  We  really  want 
that  matter  to  be  enquhed  into  to  ascertain  whether 
the  present  licence  fees  do  represent  a fair  charge 
on  road  transport  having  regard  to  the  facilities 
provided. 

12787.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  question, 
or  into  the  figures  in  any  detail,  have  you  ? — No,  we 
have  not.  I do  not  think  that  we  are  quite  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  It  is  a very  big  and  difficult 
question. 

12788.  If  you  had  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  had  your  views.  It  is  a matter  that  we  have 
to  go  into. — ^I  am  afraid  that  we  were  suggesting 
that  somebody  else  should  go  into  them. 

12789.  We  shall  have  to  do  so,  imdoubtedly. 
So  far,  we  have  had  a good  many  conflicting  figures 
put  before  us.  Your  point,  as  I imderstand  it,  is 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  railway  system  is 
essential  to  the  trading  interests  of  the  country  ? — 
That  is  so. 

12790.  And  that  it  would  be  a very  short-sighted 
policy  to  render  the  railways  imremunerative, 
especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  doing  so 
uneconomically  ; that  is  to  say,  that  by  constructing 
more  roads,  and  so  forth,  we  were  really  costing  the 
Nation  more  than  the  carriage  of  the  goods  by  rail 
is  costmg.  That  is  your  point  ? — That  is  exactly 
our  case.  WY  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a 
fact. 

12791.  It  is  really  a matter  of  national  economy  ? — 
Precisely. 

12792.  I am  very  glad  to  have  that  view.  With 
regard  to  pneumatic  tyres,  I think  that  you  largely 
agree  with  some  of  our  recommendations  in  which 
we  suggest  that  certain  advantages,  extra  speeds, 
and  so  on,  should  be  granted  to  vehicles  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  and  I take  it  that  you  hold  strongly 
that  pneumatic  tyres  are  an  enormous  advantage  ? 
Yes,  we  do. 
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12793.  Especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
wear  and  tear  oii  the  roads  ? — ^Yes,  and  that  there 
should  he  a marked  difference  in  the  licence  fees 
paid  in  respect  of  vehicles  fitted  with  or  without 
these  tyres. 

12794.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  inclme  to  the 
view  that  the  existing  difference  of  taxation  as  between 
the  solid  and  the  pneumatic  tyred  vehicle  is  not 
sufficient  ? — For  the  lighter  lorry  at  present  there 
is  no  difference.  If  you  take  a hackney  carriage, 
which  carries  not  more  than  eight  persons,  the  licence 
fee,  whether  there  are  pnemnatic  tyres  or  solid 
tyres,  is  £12.  With  a vehicle  carrying  more  than 
fourteen  persons  there  is  a difference  of  26  per  cent., 
but  we  feel  that  the  difference  in  taxation  ought  to 
be  very  much  more  marked. 

12795.  I understand  that  you  are  in  favom’  of  the 
construction  of  by-pass  roads  ? — ^Yes,  we  are. 

12796.  So  as  to  avoid  heavily-congested  provincial 
centres  ? — ^Decidedly. 

12797.  Of  comse,  that  policy  has  been  adopted 
to  a large  extent,  but  you  would  like  to  see  it  pushed 
further  ? — ^Yes.  I think  that  we  are  fully  in  accord 
with  the  road  policy  that  is  in  existence  now,  and 
wliich  is  being  pursued  by  providing  by-pass  roads 
round  a great  many  of  our  towns. 

12798.  In  the  last  section  of  your  Memorandum, 
you  speak  about  the  transport  problems  of  London. 
I do  not  know  that  this  Commission  can  go  into 
such  questions  as  those  in  detail.  We  might,  similarly, 
have  to.  go  into  transport  problems  in  large 
provincial  centres  ? — ^Yes. 

12799.  At  the  same  time,  I am  very  willing  to 
hear  your  main  suggestions.  I understand  that 
you  favour  the  proposed  circular  railway  ? — We  do. 
We  have  felt  otuselves  rather  in  a difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  transport  problems  m London.  The 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  felt  that  difficulty 
itself,  and  we  have  put  forward  this  suggestion 
of  a circular  railway,  which  we  think  would  un- 
doubtedly help  to  reheve  transport.  Without  going 
into  the  matter  very  fully,  and  getting  the  railway 
people  to  look  into  it,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how 
far  this  railway  could  be  worked.  There  would  be  a 
great  advantage  in  taking  the  traffic  off  the  London 
streets.  I think  that  we  all  realise  that  the  present 
position  in  the  London  streets  is  becoming  impossible. 
What  the  solution  of  that  problem  is,  I do  not  think 
I am  prepared  to  say  at  the  moment. 

12800.  I see  that  you  are  in  favom  of  direct  railway 
commimication  between  Tilbury  and  the  North. 
That  would  enable  passengers  and  particularly 
goods  to  avoid  London  ; is  not  that  so  ? — 1 think 
that  to  a certain  extent — I cannot  say  to  what 
extent,  but,  at  any  rate,  to  a considerable  extent — it 
would.  A great  many  of  om  members  have  been 
advocating  a better  service  to  Tilbmy.  The  Tilbmy 
service  is  very  imsatisfactory  at  present. 

12801.  Tilbmy,  of  comse,  has  been  very  much 
developed  lately  ? — ^Yes,  and  probably  it  will  be  used 
a great  deal  more  by  shipping  in  futme.  I think 
that  it  does  deserve  a much  better  railway  service 
from  the  North  than  it  gets  at  present.  I do  not 
thmk  that  it  would  be  a matter  of  great  expense. 
I do  not  know  exactly  how  a link  line  should  be 
constructed,  but  many  of  om  members  are  very 
insistent  on  the  fact  that  the  railway  communication 
from  the  North  of  England  to  Tilbury  should  be 
greatly  improved. 

12802.  You  speak  also  of  a matter  which  is  very 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trading 
community  ; better  roads  and  approaches  to  the 
docks.  Something  is  being  done  now,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  the  Victoria  Dock  Road  scheme,  but 
with  regard  to  the  other  Docks,  the  London  and 
St.  Katherine’s  Docks,  and  the  Smrey  Commercial 
Docks,  I do  not  think  that  I can  add  anything  to 


what  is  in  om  Memorandum.  The  congestion  is 
so  bad  now  that  it  is  really  not  worth  while  using 
motor  transport  for  traffic  to  the  Docks.  It  is  much 
better  to  use  horse  transport,  because  one  simply 
cannot  get  along.  I think  you  will  find  that  more 
and  more  the  big  transport  agents  dealing  with  the 
Docks  are  giving  up  motors,  and  are  going  back 
to  horse  vehicles,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  get 
through.  The  question  of  adequate  approaches 
to  the  Docks  involves  much  consideration,  and  I 
fear  that  the  solution  is  going  to  be  a very  expensive 
matter. 

12803.  Is  there  any  other  pomt  that  you  wish 
to  bring  before  me  before  I ask  my  colleagues  to  put 
some  questions  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  I should 
like  to  say  that  for  every  statement  that  we  have 
made  in  om  evidence  we  have  tables  and  supple- 
mental evidence  in  support,  which  we  can  hand  in 
if  required.  I should  like  Mr.  Donald  to  add  a word. 

12804.  Certainly. — (Mr.  Donald)  : There  is  one 

exhibit  which  I think  you  ought  to  see  as  regards  the 
effect  on  the  export  trade  of  this  Country  of  a tonnage 
basis  versus  direct  loading,  as  compared  with  abroad. 
I think  you  will  find,  if  I may  hand  these  round,  that 
they  are  very  interesting.  [Table  and  photographs 
handed  in.*)  I will  pass  over  the  first  few  very 
hmriedly.  I will  first  of  all  refer  to  photographs 
No.  1 and  No.  2.  You  will  see  alongside  those  the 
measmement  in  cubic  feet.  No.  1 is,  in  effect. 
No.  2 cut  in  half  lengthways.  It  loads  to  three  times 
the  weight,  but  it  receives  no  benefit  in  weight.  In 
No.  3 and  No.  4 you  get  exactly  the  same  thing. 
With  regard  to  Nos.  5 and  6,  I would  like  to  let  you 
see,  from  the  trade  point  of  view,  what  the  difficulties 
of  cormnerce  are.  Let  us  take  No.  6,  and  assume 
that  there  is  an  enquiry  from  abroad  to  an  iron  foundry 
in  this  Country  for  50,000  of  those.  I do  not  know,  and 
I do  not  know  anyone  who  does  know,  what  I should 
consign  it  at  in  the  railway  classification.  One  man 
would  call  it  one  thing,  and  feel  that  he  was  dealing 
with  the  matter  honestly,  and  another  man  would 
call  it  another  thing.  What  am  I to  call  it,  if  I read 
the  railway  classification  ? The  same  thing  applies 
to  No.  6.  The  railway  classification  is  simply  full  of 
items  which  you  can  call  under  five  names.  We  have, 
in  another  table,  one  illustration  which  shows  an 
article  which  may  be  described  honestly  and  truly 
imder  six  different  designations,  each  one  carrying 
a different  class  rate.  That,  of  course,  makes  it 
simply  impossible  for  commerce.  It  does  not  apply 
abroad.  I know  what  I should  call  all  of  those  items, 
No.  1 to  No.  6,  in  Germany  and  in  Belgium.  I should 
call  them  rough  castings.  I know  where  I am  there, 
but  take  No.  6.  In  England,  is  it  a light  casting,  is 
it  a heavy  casting,  is  it  a casting  for  machine  con- 
struction, or  what  is  it  ? If  we  pass  on  and  take 
Nos.  7 and  8, 1 would  ask  you  to  look  at  those,  because 
that  raises  a very  important  point  as  regards  the 
export  trade  of  this  Country.  Going  back  many 
years,  the  ordinary  bath  as  used  in  the  household 
more  or  less  started  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  made 
in  a casual  way,  just  as  all  new  articles  are  made. 
It  was  oast  with  four  legs,  one  at  each  corner.  There  was 
no  object  in  the  designing,  except  that  of  “ a bath”. 
The  railway  rate  gave  the  designers  no  incentive. 
The  railway  companies  said  that  the  freight  was  so 
much  for  2 tons.  Later  on  this  era  of  cleanliness 
arrived  in  Germany.  Germany,  however,  first  of 
all  secured  the  patterns,  and  began  to  say  : “ We  must 
look  at  the  railway  rate.  Our  railway  rate  says  the 
more  that  we  get  in  the  ti'uok  the  lower  the  rate.  We 
will  re-design  this.  It  will  be,  in  effect,  exactly  the 
same  thing,  but  we  will  do  away  with  the  legs,  and 
we  will  so  make  the  angle  of  the  sides  that  one  bath 
exactly  nests  into  the  other.”  I would  ask  you  now 
to  look  at  the  Table  in  explanation  of  the  photographs, 
which  shows  you  the  result  on  the  export  trade.  If 
you  take,  in  the  first  case,  a bath  which  weighs  2 cwts., 
photograph  No.  7,  you  get  the  English  classification. 


* Not  reproduced. 
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and  then  in  the  next  column  you  get  the  German  rate. 
You  get  the  number  of  those  baths  shown  on  photo- 
graph No.  7 which  would  go  into  a truck  with  a 
capacity  of  408  cubic  feet,  or,  in  other  words,  106  of 
them,  with  a weight  of  10  tons,  12  owts.  You  then 
get  the  value  per  xmit  of  £2  7s.  2d.  for  the  bath,  and 
you  get  the  value  in  the  408  cubic  feet,  which  is 
£249  19s.  8q!.  Now  you  get  the  point  of  the  export 
trade.  A ship  carries  on  40  cubic  feet  per  ton,  and 
therefore  meas-urement  is  a factor.  That  article, 
assuming  it  to  cost  £2  7s.  2d.  f.o.b.,  will  be  quoted, 
we  will  say,  to  Australia  on  a 60s.  weight,  or  measure- 
ment freight  basis,  at  £2  7s.  2d.  each,  plus  5s.  9d. 
freight  ; but  let  us  come  down  to  the  fact  below 
which  No.  8 illustrates.  You  will  find  that,  entirely 
arising  out  of  the  British  system,  that  bath,  costing 
exactly  the  same  to  the  manufacturer  to  make,  costs 
an  additional  £1  15s.  4d.  to  put  it  out  in  Australia. 
That  principle  arises  purely  and  simply  out  of  the 
fact  that  our  manufacturers  are  not  induced,  by  the 
benefits  which  they  get,  to  get  full  truck  loading,  or 
to  use  their  brains,  “ to  make  things  nest.”  There  is 
another  case  which  illustrates  the  point. 

12806.  I do  not  know  that  we  want  any  others. 
I think  that  we  can  follow  that? — I have  explained 
this  one. 

12806.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : I would  like  a little 
time  to  study  these  exhibits  and  tables,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  points  that  occur  to  me.  I would  like  to 
ask  Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke  one  question  about  horses. 
You  know  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  agitation,  and 
I am  afraid  that  it  has  been  brought  forward  here, 
against  the  use  of  the  horse  in  crowded  streets  ? — 
(Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke)  : I am  quite  aware  of  that. 

12807.  You  are  probably  opposed  to  any  legislation 
in  that  direction  ? — Yes,  I should  say  that  I am  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  it  in  the  most  crowded  commercial 
parts  of  London. 

12808.  You  think  that  people  should  be  allowed  to 
use  the  horse  ? — Certainly. 

12809.  I do  not  want  to  read  into  what  you  said 
more  than  is  in  it,  but  may  we  take  it  that  one  of  the ' 
major  factors  in  going  back  to  the  horse  is  the  con- 
gestion of  motor  lorry  traffic  ? — I think  that  the 
reason  why  the  Dock  people  have  gone  back  to  horses 
is  owing  to  congestion,  undoubtedly.  The  approaches 
to,  and  the  exits  from,  the  Docks  are  very  inadequate, 
and  the  traffic  simply  cannot  move.  As  you  are 
aware,  if  you  know  the  Docks,  such  approaches  are 
being  continually  held  up  by  bridges  which  have  to 
be  opened  to  let  steamers  through. 

12810.  I was  wondering  why  the  horse  was  better. 
Is  it  because  of  the  cost  of  starting  a motor  vehicle  ? 
— I think  that  the  transport  people  simply  find  that 
the  horse  is  cheaper  for  that  very  slow  form  of  traffic. 

12811.  I do  not  want  to  go  in  detail  into  the  question 
of  London,  but  I suppose  that  you  would  agree  that 
what  you  say  about  London  is  simply  a special  case 
which  is  of  more  general  application  than  in  other 
cities  ? — We  dealt  with  London  because  we  are  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

12812.  That  is  right,  of  course? — I daresay  that 
the  same  things  apply  to  every  other  big  city. 

12813.  You  said  that  certain  things  were  happenmg, 
and  that  traffic  was  going  on  to  the  road,  but  the 
railways  are  vital  to  Great  Britain.  The  railways  are 
vital  to  Great  Britain  only  if  they  are  efficient  trans- 
port carriers,  surely  ? — agree. 

12814.  If  they  are  proved  to  be  less  efficient  than 
other  forms,  to  that  extent  they  are  less  vital  ? — I do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  for  any  form  of 
road  transport  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  traffic  of 
Great  Britain.  You  have  to  consider  not  only  the 
goods  traffic,  but  the  passenger  traffic. 

12815.  Of  course  you  are  speaking  only  of  goods 
traffic,  are  you  not  ? — 1 am  speaking  of  goods 
traffic. 


12816.  We  are  not  discussing  passenger  traffic  at 
all  ?— No. 

12817.  What  I want  to  put  to  you  is  this  : Suppos- 
ing that  it  could  be  shown  that  road  transport  in 
most  particulars  was  more  efficient  than  railway 
transport,  you  would  not  suggest  that  goods  should 
be  compelled  to  go  by  rail  at  an  economic  loss  because 
of  this  suggestion  that  the  railways  were  vital  to 
Great  Britain  ; the  question  has  got  to  stand  on  its 
merits,  has  it  not  ? — ^Yes.  I think  that  all  transport 
has  to  stand  upon  its  merits  as  long  as  you  get  the 
proper  definition  of  what  “ merit  ” means.  Our 
case  was  not  that  goods  ought  to  go  either  by  road  or 
by  rad,  but  that  the  present  taxation  upon  the  road 
traffic  should  be  examined  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is 
sufficient  or  not,  and  in  order  to  see  whether  goods  are 
really  being  carried  more  economically  by  road  than 
by  rad. 

12818.  The  test  whether  the  radways  are  vital  in 
the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  word  is  simply  the 
result  of  that  analysis,  as  to  which  is  the  more 
economical  ? — That  analysis  has  not  been  made. 

12819.  One  can  arrive  at  an  equation  between  road 
and  rad.  Assuming  that  it  is  made,  that  is  the  test 
of  whether  the  rad  is  vital  or  not,  is  it  not  ? — -That 
would  be  the  test,  yes. 

12820.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  with  regard 
to  these  Tables  which  I should  like  to  put  to 
Mr.  Donald.  First  of  all,  there  was  a remark  made  with 
regard  to  girders  less  than  1 cwt.  each  ? — (Mr.  Donald)-. 
Yes. 

12821.  As  far  as  I followed  the  argument,  if  they 
are  not  more  than  1 cwt.  each  they  come  into  a higher 
class,  and  are  charged  at  a higher  rate  ? — ^Yes. 

12822.  Is  not  the  explanation  that  there  are  more 
of  them  to  move  ? — ^These  are  station  to  station  rates, 
and  truck  loads  are  handled  by  the  sender  and  by  the 
receiver. 

12823.  In  truck  loads  ? — There  is  a handling  charge 
in  the  radway  classification. 

12824.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  handling, 
apart  from  that,  is  there  ? — Yes. 

12825.  That  is  the  answer  to  that.  I wanted  you 
to  explain  that,  because  I had  not  quite  foUowed  it  ? — 
As  you  raise  that  question,  might  I refer  to  Class  16  ? 
You  will  find  under  item  No.  14  in  Class  16  ; “ Bars, 
crucible  steel.”  It  goes  up  five  or  six  classes,  so  that 
the  ai'gument  which  you  were  suggesting  to  me  falls 
to  the  ground  upon  that  item.  It  is  just  an  ordinary 
crucible  steel  bar,  but  it  goes  up  five  classes. 

12826.  If  it  is  of  less  than  a'  certain  weight  ? — • 
Irrespective  of  anything.  If  you  take  a crucible  steel 
bar,  and  an  ordinary  steel  bar  in  Class  8,  it  is  the 
same  thing,  excejit  that  it  is  made  out  of  different 
ingredients,  and  it  is  worth  a higher  figiue,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I can  take  an  iron  or  steel  bar  made 
out  of  “ Lowmoor  Iron",  which  is  just  as  dear  as  a 
crucible  steel  bar  ; a “ Lowmoor  ” bar  is  under  Class 
8,  whereas  a crucible  steel  bar  is  under  Class  16. 

12827.  The  answer  to  me  is  that  the  disparity  which 
you  were  pomting  out  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  a larger  number  of  handlings  to 
be  done  with  a greater  number  of  articles  ? — ^No. 

12828.  Will  you  turn  for  a moment  to  the  Appendix 
to  your  Memorandum  ? To  take  the  first  item  in 
that  table,  iron  ore,  I gather  from  the  English  rates 
for  2 tons,  5 tons,  10  tons  and  15  tons  that  you  get 
a i^rogressive  reduction  in  price  ? — ^Yes,  we  do. 

12829.  Per  ton  ? — ^In  that  case  we  do.  It  is  more 
marked  abroad  than  here.  You  are  dealing  with  the 
English  rates  ? 

12830.  I am  dealing  with  the  English  rates  for  the 
moment.  If  you  take  your  blue  print,  is  not  that 
just  what  you  are  arguing  for  ? — ^Yes  ; but  unfortun- 
ately there  you  are  taking  the  lowest  class.  Would 
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you  take  one  of  the  higher  class,  the  manufactured 
products  ? We  are  not  arguing  much  on  Classes  1 
to  6,  which  are  raw  materials.  Our  arguments  are 
based  mamly  upon  what  one  might  call  the  manu- 
factm’ing  side  of  industry,  which  is  Class  7 and 
upwards.  Raw  material  always  loads  in  truckloads, 
and  is  merely,  as  one  might  say,  an  incentive  for  the 
railway  company  in  turn  once  agam  to  have  that 
traffic  in  another  form. 

12831.  Then  all  that  the  blue  print  asks  for,  in 
addition  to  this  Table,  is,  as  the  Chairman  suggested, 
for  a steeper  reduction,  or  a steeper  gradation  in 
reduction  in  price  as  you  get  nearer  a truckload  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  does  express  it.  We  put 
it  in  this  way,  that  it  should  be  based  on  loading 
capacity. 

12832.  The  point  of  that  is  expressed  in  that  wav  ? 
—Yes. 

12833.  You  ask  that  this  tendency  should  be 
accentuated  ? — ^Yes  ; in  effect  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

12834.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : When  you  say 

that  a wagon  holds  11  tons,  I presmne  you  mean  that 
that  is  the  deadweight  capacity  ? — ^It  is  the  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity.  Those  figures  are  taken 
from  the  Railway  Retmrjs,  and  we  have  to  take  them 
for  what  they  state. 

12835.  Of  course  the  same  wagon  will  not  hold 
anythmg  like  1 1 tons  of  another  commodity  ? — ^1  agree. 

12836.  What  are  the  railway  people  to  do  in  that 
case  ? Do  you  suggest  that  they  should  reduce  the 
capacity  ? — That  is  covered  by  the  sliding  scale 
basis.  If  you  get  5 tons  in  a truck  in  the  case  of  one 
commodity,  and  in  the  case  of  another  commodity 
you  get  10  tons  in  a truck,  it  automatically  takes  care 
of  itself. 

12837.  That  is  done  now,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not  done 
now  ; it  is  so  done  on  the  Continental  basis  but  not 
on  the  British  basis. 

12838.  If  you  take  two  commodities,  one  of  which 
will  fill  a 10-ton  truck  and  another  which  will  load 
only  6 tons,  is  the  cost  not  met  entirely  by  the 
increase  of  rate  on  the  lower  ? — ^No  ; for  this  reason  : 
that  in  the  one  case  you  have  got  to  go  into  thousands 
of  articles,  with  arguments  as  to  what  their  loaduig 
capacity  may  be.  If  you  take  my  case  of  a bath  : 
what  are  you  to  take  it  as  ? Are  you  going  to  take  its 
loading  capacity  as  an  individual  object  which  will 
not  nest  into  another,  or  are  you  going  to  take  it  as 
one  carefully  designed  to  meet  railway  transport, 
which  will  nest  into  another  ? There  the  capacity 
of  one  is  seven  times  that  of  the  other.  If  you  say  : 
“ Here  is  a truck  ; if  you  load  2 tons  into  it  it  is  such 
and  such  a rate  ; if  you  load  10  tons,  it  is  so  much  ; 
if  you  load  12  tons  it  is  so  much  ; if  you  load  16  tons, 
it  is  so  much  : you  can  have  it.”  Then  at  once  your 
manufacturers  start  setting  their  brains  to  work  to 
see  the  maximum  they  can  get  into  that  truck. 

12839.  All  the  articles  in  this  scale  are  what  you 
call  deadweight  commodities  ? — No.  Under  Class  17 
dog  kennels  would  hardly  be  called  deadweight,  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  Class  16  you  get 
this  absurdity,  that  you  get  luggage  labels,  billiard 
chalk,  marble  tiles,  and  petrol  tins.  There  are  not 
two  of  those  items  which  would  have  the  same  cubic 
capacity. 

12840.  Taking  item  No.  1 on  this  table,  you  have 
limestone  in  bulk  ? — Yes.  Limestone  in  bulk  is  in 
Class  1,  and  limestone  undressed  in  bulk  is  in  Class ’2. 

12841.  Then  in  Class.  5 you  have  the  same  thing  in 
sacks  ? — Yes. 

12842.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  rates  ? 
— Class  1 is  11s.  lid.,  and  Class  5 is  17s.  lOd. 

12843.  Is  not  that  very  largely  accounted  for  by  the 
cost  of  porterage  at  the  terminus  ? — If  that  is  so, 
the  same  principle  must  apply  to  sand  in  bulk  and  in 
sacks,  which  are  both  in  the  same  Class. 


12844.  It  would,  would  it  not  ? — They  are  both  in 
the  same  Class.  Sand  in  bulk  and  sand  in  sacks  are 
both  in  Class  2. 

12845.  Sand  is  very  heavy  deadweight  material,  and 
I can  conceive  that  you  could  not  get  anything  like 
the  quantity  of  limestone  in  sacks  into  a track  as  you 
could  of  limestone  in  bulk  ? — There,  of  course,  you 
come  to  cubic  capacity  ; but  the  principle  does  not 
apply  abroad.  Agreeing  with  your  argument  in  the 
case  of  sand,  it  hardly  applies  to  bricks  crushed  where 
the  cubic  capacity  would  be  about  the  same. 

12846.  The  rate  is  the  same  in  bulk  and  in  sacks  ? — 
In  the  case  of  sand  it  is,  but  in  the  case  of  bricks  it  is 
different.  Bricks  crushed  in  bulk  are  in  Class  2,  but 
in  sacks  they  are  in  Class  5. 

12847.  You  think  that  the  value  of  the  article 
should  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  rates  ? — I do 
not  see  how  the  railway  companies,  with  the  com- 
petition in  front  of  them,  can  afford  to  allow  it  any 
longer.  If  I hire  a motor  lorry  with  a capacity  of 
5 tons  at  Is.  per  mile,  they  do  not  ask  me  what  I am 
going  to  put  in  it.  They  say  : “ Yoix  take  the  risk.” 
It  is  true  that  I take  the  risk,  but  I can  insme  it.  I 
know  where  I stand,  and  I put  in  what  I like.  If  I 
load  the  lorry  with  hats  from  Luton,  I shall  get  only 
half  a ton  in,  but  I shall  be  charged  at  the  same  rate 
for  the  lorry  as  if  I put  in  it  5 tons  of  another  com- 
modity. 

12848.  Your  contention  is  that  the  man  who  can 
load  only  4 tons  must  be  penalised,  as  compared  with 
the  man  who  can  load  1 1 tons  ? — On  the  truck  or  the 
tonnage  basis  ? If  he  can  load  only  4 tons  in  a truck 
then  he  would  have  to  pay  a bigger  rate  per  ton,  but 
not  per  vehicle.  Obviously,  if  there  is  any  costing 
system  at  all  it  must  cost  something  per  vehicle  to 
move  it.  The  railway  companies  are  clearly  entitled 
to  a profit  on  that  vehicle,  but  if  they  haul  it  one- 
third  full  the  man  who  sends  it  one-third  full  should 
pay  for  that. 

12849.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  happens  with  the 
railway  rates  now  ? If  you  load  5 tons  of  potatoes, 
for  instance,  which  is  the  full  capacity  of  a wagon, 
you  are  charged  double  what  you  would  be  for  lime- 
stone, because  in  the  latter  case  you  can  load  a truck 
with  1 1 tons  ? — I wish  that  I could  explain  the  matter 
in  that  way,  but  it  has  not  so  worked  out  in  practice. 
For  instance,  if  you  take  Class  16,  item  11,  one  air 
funnel  weighing  5 cwts.  will  fill  a truck,  but  with 
item  13,  balusters,  12  tons  will  go  in  the  truck,  and 
yet  they  are  both  in  the  same  Class. 

12860.  I would  like  to  be  sure  that  the  classifi- 
cations are  not  altogether  capricious,  but  that  there 
may  be  some  reason  for  them.  I am  suggesting  one 
or  two  reasons  that  seem  to  me  to  apply.  A great 
many  of  the  commodities  you  have  mentioned  are 
deadweight  commodities,  although  there  are  a few 
which  are  not  ? — You  mean  Class  6 ? 

12851.  Taking  the  whole  table,  most  of  them  are 
deadweight  commodities  ? — I would  say  that  70  per 
cent,  of  them  are  not  deadweight  commodities. 

12852.  Will  you  take  any  one  of  those  : limestone, 
garden  soil,  flints,  bricks,  clay,  hearthstone,  asphalte, 
concrete  tiles,  scrap  iron  or  steel,  and  sand  ? — I must 
say  that,  if  our  whole  case  were  examined,  you  would 
find  that  we  were  not  raising  questions  on  Classes 
1 to  6,  but  we  were  showing  how  anomalous  it  was 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  classification.  It  would 
not  have  been  fair  for  us  to  have  put  a table  to  you 
which  picked  out  certain  classes  which  were  anomalous, 
but  we  do  not  raise  any  great  query  as  regards  what 
one  might  call  the  deadweight  raw  material  loading 
classes.  We  do  suggest  that  there  are  a few  items  in 
Classes  1 to  6 which  ought  to  be  in  higher  classes,  and 
we  suggest  that  there  are  items  in  Classes  7 to  20 
that  obviously  should  be  in  the  deadweight  class. 
Take,  for  instance,  marble  If  in.  thick.  That  is 
obviously  a deadweight  loading  item,  but  it  is  m 
Class  17  ; in  other  words,  it  is  put  with  coat-hangers 
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and  rabbit  hutches.  How  one  can  suggest  that  marble 
and  rabbit  hutches  are  synonymous  as  regards  the 
class,  it  is  a little  difficult  to  see. 

(Chairman)  : I would  like  to  say  that  I do  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  go  into  this  in  great  detail. 
We  have  been  interested  to  hear  the  general  conten- 
tions. I suggest  that  we  should  submit  the  whole  of 
this  evidence  to  the  Railway  Companies’  Association, 
who  are  coming  back  to  give  evidence  before  us. 
Perhaps  the  attention  of  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal 
should  be  directed  to  it,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  our  business  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
a criticism  of  their  action  than  anything  else. 

12853.  (Lord  Northampton)  : In  paragraph  2 of, 
your  Memorandum  you  say  that  there  are  millions 
of  exceptional  rates  in  force.  I am  not  quite  clear 
what  exceptional  rates  are.  Are  they  rates  quoted 
and  advertised  by  railway  companies  for  certain 
sections  of  route,  or  are  they  in  every  case  particular 
contracts  with  individual  firms  ? — I am  very  glad 
to  have  that  question  put,  because  it  deals  with  a 
part  of  the  evidence  which  we  intended  to  give. 
In  Germany  a rate  is  advertised  and  it  is  common 
property  to  all.  Here  a rate  is  granted  by  the  railway 
company  and  operates  from  point  to  point  only. 
They  are  not  published  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  You  may  have  a rate,  we  will  say,  from 
Luton  to  Manchester.  If  you  happen  to  think  that 
there  may  be  a rate  from  Luton  to  Manchester, 
you  ask  Manchester  whether  they  have  an  exceptional 
rate.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  the 
particular  name  under  which  they  have  got  that 
particular  rate,  you  may  hear  about  it.  If  you  call  a 
cast-iron  bracket  a casting,  then  because  you  did  not 
call  it  a cast-iron  bracket  you  do  not  hear  of  the 
exceptional  rate.  You  are  entitled  also  to  enquire  at 
Luton.  These  are  the  two  places  from  which  you  may 
get  that  exceptional  rate.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
them  on  record,  but  there  are  a number  of  difficulties. 
First  of  all,  they  are  not  common  property.  Therefore, 
you  may  have  a mamrfacturer  in  Luton  quoting  for 
the  export  trade  for  goods  which  he  is  going  to  ship  via 
Manchester.  You  may  have  a manufacturer  in  the 
North  of  England,  an  equal  mileage  away,  who  would 
also  ship  via  Manchester.  He  is  totally  unaware  of  the 
exceptional  rate  from  Luton  to  Manchester,  and  he 
would  probably  put  on  £1  a ton  more,  representing 
the  rate  quoted  him.  We  feel  that  exceptional  rates 
in  that  direction,  unless  they  are  properly  indexed 
and  advertised  so  that  the  trade  papers  may  give 
them  publicity,  are  really  a menace  to  many  and  a 
favour  to.  few.  Let  us  assume  100  iron  founders 
in  100  towns,  which  is  quite  a reasonable  proposition, 
who  are  dealing  with  100  customers  in  100  towns. 
Before  any  one  of  those  iron  founders  knows  that  he 
is  working  on  a fair  basis,  he  should  secure  100  times 
100  rates,  or  10,000,  and  having  secured  them,  if  he 
secures  them  from  one  end  only  and  then  he  makes 
application  at  the  other  end,  he  may  find  that  they  do 
not  agree.  I have  quite  recently,  through  a company 
with  which  I am  connected,  applied  for  60  rates 
from  a given  station  in  England  to  60  different  towns. 
I then,  for  curiosity,  applied  to  the  60  towns.  For 
instance,  we  will  say  Manchester  to  Liverpool. 
I got  the  rates  from  Manchester  and  then  I went  to 
Liverpool,  and  I said,  “ What  is  the  rate  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool  ? ” I am  sorry  to  say  that 
in  60  per  cent,  of  the  oases  they  disagreed.  What 
is  my  position  ? You  must  realise  that  if,  for 
example,  there  are  two  manufacturers  in  the  one 
town  and  one  has  applied  for  the  rate  at  one  end 
and  one  at  the  other,  and  there  is  a contract  for 
1,000  tons  of  goods  going,  and  one  has  a rate  which 
is  only  2d.  different  and  their  costs  are  the  same, 
that  turns  the  1,000  tons  order.  In  Germany  the 
principle  is  that  the  rates  are  advertised  and  pub- 
lished. They  are  open  to  everyone,  and  any  rate 
granted  to  any  man  is  applicable  to  anyone  else  in 
Germany,  and  not,  as  is  the  case  in  this  country, 
by  application  to  the  railways,  who  may  take  weeks 
or,  in  my  experience,  even  months  to  reply.  In 


Germany  they  merely  endorse  on  their  consignment 
note  “Rate  granted  No.  so-and-so;  Konigsberg  to 
Cologne  principle  to  apply.”  They  have  no  queries 
in  quoting  the  case.  They  know,  but  here  we  do  not 
know. 

12854.  I imderstand  that  if,  as  a commercial 
firm,  you  enquire  what  the  exceptional  rate  is,  you 
may  be  told  it,  and  yet  you  may  secure  some 
modification  of  it  ; you  may  make  a special  bargain 
with  them  for  a particular  transaction  ; is  that  so  ? — 
Yes.  In  other  words  what  you  mean  is  that  there 
are  exceptional  rates  and  there  are  special  rates. 
The  exceptional  rate  is  a rate  which  has  probably 
grown  out  of  the  old  system  of  quoting  between 
6 per  cent,  and  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard. 
Certain  rates  have  been  agreed  as  from  the 
“ Appointed  Day.”  Those  have  been  published, 
but  since  then  there  has  been  a large  number  of 
what  may  be  called  special  rates  issued  which  are 
outside  the  published  exceptional  rates. 

12856.  Are  there  eases  of  individual  bargaining 
in  addition,  where  the  special  rate  may  be  departed 
from  ? — Undoubtedly. 

12866.  So  that  it  is  always  open  for  any  firm  to 
negotiate  with  the  railway  company  for  a special 
rate  or  a preferential  rate  different  from  what  they 
are  giving  other  firms  ? — That  is  true,  and  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  feel  that  that  is  hardly 
a fair  principle,  but  that  the  rate  should  be  common 
to  all.  That  does  not  mean  that  an  exceptional 
rate  may  not  be  granted,  but  that  as  a general 
principle  it  should  be  common  to  all. 

12857.  You  say  in  your  Memorandum  that  much 
of  the  traffic  at  present  carried  by  road  is  costmg 
more  to  convey  from  point  to  point  than  if  it  was 
conveyed  by  rail? — ^We  say  “may  be.”  We  say, 
in  paragraph  22,  “ It  may  therefore  well  be  that, 
looked  at  from  the  broad  view  of  national  economics, 
much  of  the  traffic  at  present  passing  over  the  roads 
is  costing  more  to  convey  from  point  to  point  than  if 
it  were  carried  by  rail.”  We  only  hazard  that  as  a 
suggestion. 

12858.  Is  there  any  class  of  traffic  which  you  think 
more  suitable  to  be  carried  by  rail  ? I might  suggest 
that  it  is  the  very  heavy  traffic  per  axle  that  is 
costing  more  in  damage  to  the  roads,  and  is  more 
suitable  for  carriage  on  rail  where  it  would  not  do 
so  much  damage  ; it  would  not  need  the  -same 
overhead  charges  ? — That  is  the  point  that  I raised 
on  what  we  call,  for  simplicity,  point  to  point  heavy 
traffic.  It  is  the  point  to  point  heavy  traffic  that 
should,  in  our  view,  be  carried  by  rail,  but  is  prevented 
from  being  so  carried  at  the  present  time.  I think 
you  may  take  this  as  the  guiding  principle.  If  you 
will  look  at  the  table,  it  is  based  on  a distance  of 
186  miles.  A five-ton  lorry  can  be  hired  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  a shilling  a mile.  Therefore,  if  you 
divide  five  tons  into  186  shillings  you  begin  to  see 
at  which  rate  it  pays  a lorry  to  take  traffic  providing 
that  it  is  fully  loaded.  Therefore,  everything  which 
will  load  to  that  capacity,  and  beyond  that,  ought 
to  come  down  here.  (Indicating.)  That  would  auto- 
matically give  the  traffic  to  the  railway  companies 
and  take  that  point  to  point  heavy  traffic,  leaving 
the  roads  for  distributive  traffic  only.  They  are  two 
very  different  factors. 

12859.  What  I was  going  to  suggest  to  you  was 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  economical,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,  to  steepen  up  the  grading 
of  taxation  according  to  the  weight.  At  the  present 
moment  I understand  that  all  lorries  of  an  unladen 
weight  of  five  tons  or  more,  pay  an  equal  amount  of 
£60.  a year  tax  ? — (Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke)  : Your 
question  is — ought  we  to  stiffen  up  the  tax  on  the 
heavier  traffic  ? 

12860.  Yes,  as  being  the  most  unsuited  for  the 
roads  ? — Yes.  I think  that  we  would  be  quite  in 
agreement  with  that.  That  is  what  we  are  really 
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aiming  at,  that  the  question  of  whether  the  lorries 
carrying  the  heavier  traffic  ought  to  pay  a higher 
tax  might  be  inquired  into. 

12861.  {Sir  Robert  Donald)  : I think  that  I must 
address  my  question  to  Mr.  Donald.  In  your  evidence 
you  were  always  citing  to  us,  as  an  example,  Germany  ? 
— {Mr.  Donald)  : Yes. 

12862.  Does  what  happens  in  Germany  assist  ? 
They  have  only  one  railway  administration  to  deal 
with  the  whole  country  ? — I think  that  I should  reply 
to  that  that  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Memorandum  we 
include  three  foreign  countries.  It  rather  frightened 
us  when  we  saw  the  size  of  the  table.  Wlrat  would 
have  been  the  size  if  we  had  added  the  other  three 
coimtries  to  it  to  give  you  all  the  information  ? 

12863.  Belgium  was  one  country.  You  have  the 
same  conditions  in  Belgium  ? — Yes. 

12864.  And  in  Holland  ? — Yes. 

12865.  You  have  one  railway  administration  ? — I 
believe  that  that  is  so. 

12866.  Therefore,  if  you  had  one  railway  adminis- 
tration in  England  you  would  not  have  this  bargaining 
after  rates  are  fixed  ; you  would  not  have  one  company 
quoting  rates  unknown  to  another  company  ? — But 
they  are  not  unknown  to  the  railway  companies  at 
the  present  time  ; the  railway  companies  agree  ; there 
is  no  rate  that  is  not  agreed  by  all  the  railway  com- 
panies. 

12867.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  could 
bargain  with  one  railway  company  against  another 
railway  company,  and  then  having  got  your  excep- 
tional or  special  rate  you  could  still  bargain  with  the 
railway  company  with  which  you  were  dealing  ? — No. 

12868.  I rmderstood  that  that  was  so  ? — The  rail- 
way companies,  at  the  present  time,  deal  with  all  rates 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Clearing  House,  which  repre- 
sents the  four  amalgamated  railway  companies 
together. 

12869.  So  that  the  four  railway  companies  Imow 
exactly  what  each  of  them  is  quoting  ? — Yes,  they 
do.  Whether  they  are  special  rates  or  not,  whatever 
is  happening  is  known  to  the  four  railway  companies. 

12870.  The  system  involves  a good  deal  of  delay  ? 
— The  trouble  is  that  it  is  the  trader  who  does  not 
know,  and  not  the  railway  companies  with  six 
million  rates. 

12871.  If  you  have  one  rate  advertised  everybody 
would  know  ? — One  of  the  points  in  our  evidence  is 
that  aU  rates  should  be  advertised,  and  be  common 
property  to  all.  It  does  not  do  away  with  exceptional 
rates  if  necessary,  and  one  can  appreciate  that  they 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  six  millions  of  them. 

12872.  The  standard  rate  is,  I understand,  origin- 
ally fixed  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  ? — Yes.  If 
you  saw  the  method  of  working,  you  would  find  that 
the  railway  companies  say,  “ We  will  give  a certain 
rate,”  after  which  it  is  automatically  confirmed  by 
the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal ; the  traders  rarely 
appear  before  it,  and  if  the  railway  companies  oppose 
a trader’s  application  it  is  pretty  expensive  for  the 
trader. 

12873.  As  regards  general  merchandise  that  stan- 
dard rate  does  not  apply  to  60  per  cent.,  and  with 
regard  to  coal  it  does  not  apply  to  30  per  cent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Railway  Rates  Tribmial  is 
rather  an  expensive  adrninistration,  is  it  not  ? — I 
hardly  like  to  give  any  opinion  upon  that. 

12874.  Are  you  in  favour  of  abolishing  it  ? — I think 
that  the  Railway  Rates  Tribimal  is  in  a very  difficult 
position.  It  has  got  to  administer  something,  and  if 
you  take  the  first  page  of  our  evidence  with  regard 
to  how  they  are  to  arrive  at  a rate,  no  one  can  under- 
stand it,  and  whatever  permutation  or  combination 
you  apply  to  it  you  at  once  nullify  it  by  looking  at  a 
table  before  you. 


12875.  As  traders  would  you  be  just  as  well  off 
without  it  as  with  it  ? — On  truck  loading  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  it. 

1287 6.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  truck  loading, 
I gather  that  you  have  a truck  with  a capacity  of 
20  tons  ; is  that  so  ? — I would  hardly  suggest 
capacity.  At  the  present  time  you  get  12 -ton  trucks 
which  are  taking  2 • 94  tons.  I think  if  we  get  up  to 
loading  those  first  of  all,  there  would  be  plenty  of  time 
to  deal  with  the  other  question  as  regards  larger 
trucks.  The  more  important  point,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  Westinghouse  type  of  brake.  Eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  truclvs  in  Germany  have  got  the  Westinghouse 
type  of  brake,  which  does  away  with  breakages. 

12877.  What  proportion  of  the  wagons  in  Germany 
are  20-tons  ? — I am  afraid  that  I could  not  give  you 
that. 

12878.  You  do  not  know  that  ? — No. 

12879.  What  proportion  in  this  country  are  20-tons? 
— I could  not  give  you  that.  I know  that  they  look 
upon  12  tons  as  their  standard  truck  for  general 
merchandise  now. 

12880.  Wliat  proportion  of  traffic  is  carried  in 
small  loads  of  less  than  10  tons,  and  what  proportion 
in  more,  in  this  country  ? — You  may  eliminate  Classes 

1 to  6 ; they  ‘are  deadweight  traffic  ; nobody  puts  in 

2 tons  of  clay.  You  then  get  a basis  by  which  the 
minimum  quantity  to  secure  the  lowest  price  in  the 
last  three  classes  is  4 tons.  You  will  find  that  very 
few  of  those  goods  are  ever  loaded  at  more  than  4 tons 
from  a financial  point  of  ffiew  of  the  merchant  or  the 
buyer.  He  says  : “ Why  should  I buy  more  than 
4 tons  ? I get  my  lowest  rate.”  If  you  go  from 
Class  10  to  Class  22  it  is  2 tons,  and  below  that  4 cwt. 
is  the  lowest  rate.  {Sir  Geoffrey  Clarice)  : The  figures 
for  Great  Western  Railway  general  merchandise  for 
the  last  three  years  are  3-3,  3-12  and  3-12  tons  per 
truck. 

12881.  Talking  about  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  I wonder  if  you  have  seen  what  looks  like 
an  official  article  in  the  Railway  Gazette,  giving  an 
analysis  of  two  elaborate  tables  regarding  goods 
traffic  for  a particular  fortnight  in  October.  The 
figures  are  analysed  in  great  detail.  This  has  a bearing 
upon  the  question  of  wagons.  I will  read  only  a few 
lines.  It  states  : “ Although  68  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  traffic  forwarded  in  Classes  12  to  20  was  offered  in 
consignments  mider  two  tons,  this  fact,  which  is 
constantly  forced  upon  the  attention  of  railway  people, 
is  overshadowed  by  the  more  important  fact  that  no 
less  than  43  • 3 per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and 
merchandise  other  than  coal  forwarded  in  railway 
companies’  wagons  was  offered  for  transport  in 
20-ton  consignments  and  over.  Of  the  remaining 
66  • 7 per  cent,  a very  large  proportion  passed  between 
places  of  considerable  importance  where  the  railways, 
by  aggregating  consignments,  could  make  use  of  20-ton 
vehicles.”  I take  it  that  the  point  of  the  latter  part 
of  this  paragraph  is  that  they  wait  imtil  they  have  a 
consignment  of  20  tons  in  order  to  use  this  big  wagon. 
I believe  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Germany  for  traders 
to  co-operate  with  the  railway  companies  in  getting 
bigger  loads,  but  it  means,  of  course,  delay  in  delivery  ? 
— {Mr.  Donald)  : With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  your 
question  and  the  words  which  you  have  been  reading 
out,  it  may  be  conveyed  later  in  the  context,  but  they 
entirely  omit  a point  that  is  luifortunately  often 
omitted  by  the  railway  companies  when  they  advance 
their  arguments.  It  entirely  omits  Classes  1 to  6. 
Classes  1 to  6 are  always  full-loading  traffic,  and  if  you 
omit  those  and  take  the  real  merchandise,  then  your 
figures  show  a vastly  different  complexion.  You  can 
cut  out  coal,  and  take  all  the  other  goods  and  bulk  it 
with  Classes  1 to  6,  and  say,  “We  are  loading  so  and 
so,”  but  they  are  not  true  figm'es.  The  true  figure  is 
given  in  the  Railway  Returns  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  showing  2 • 94  tons.  With  regard  to 
your  point  of  what  happens  m the  case  of  the  German 
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railways,  there  is  a grouping  system  put  into  operation 
by  various  transport  agents.  These  transport  agents 
are  given  the  right  to  load  15-ton  trucks  at  a low  rate. 
They  operate  in  various  towns.  They  fill  those  trucks 
and  they  get  the  15  tons  rate,  and  they  then  carry 
the  goods  at  even  lower  than  the  railway  companies’ 
rate  for  exactly  the  same  thing.  The  railway  com- 
panies do  it,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  done  by  the  transport 
companies  ; and  it  is  just  the  same  in  America  with 
the  American  Express  Company.  The  railway 
companies  do  not  own  wagons  and  do  not  do  cartage. 
They  are  purely  and  simply  transporters  of  goods  from 
point  to  point,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  their  function. 

12882.  Regarding  the  proposed  underground  rail- 
way for  London,  I gathered  from  the  Chairman  that 
we  must  not  go  into  that  matter  in  any  detail,  but  I 
presume  what  interests  you  as  representing  traders, 
in  this  scheme,  is  that  for  the  first  time  it  would 
bring  the  docks  in  direct  touch  with  the  main-line 
railways  ? — (Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke)  : That  is  so. 

12883.  As  I understand  the  scheme,  there  would  be 
stations  at  all  the  big  centres  where  goods  are 
imported,  and  communication  with  all  the  big  centres 
of  distribution.  Therefore,  there  would  be  a great 
economy  of  time,  and  also  expenditure  of  transport, 
and  it  would  relieve  the  impossible  condition  of 
congestion  towards  the  docks  ? — That  is  so. 

12884.  I take  it  that,  as  representing  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  you  are  interested  in  this 
scheme  ? — That  is  our  position.  There  would  be  a 
chain  of  depots  linked  up  by  railway.  (Mr.  Donald)  ; 
We  have'  not  examined  that  scheme  in  detail,  but  on 
broad  lines  it  sounds  attractive. 

12886.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Might  I ask  one  question 
with  regard  to  your  blue  print  ? This  table  with 
regard  to  truck  earnings  is  based,  is  it  not,  on  full 
truckloads  ? — On  truckloads  in  varying  tonnages. 

12886.  But  the  truck  is  supposed  to  be  full  ? — No, 
not  necessarily.  In  the  case  of  articles  in  Class  11, 
you  may  at  present  put  two  tons  in  the  truck.  The 
truck  is  closed  up  and  it  comes  down,  we  will  say,  the 
186  miles  for  Class  11,  with  £3  14s.  Od.  earnings  for  the 
railway.  In  the  case  of  the  blue  print  tables  you  will 
get  6 tons,  8 tons,  or  even  12  tons  in  a truck.  The 
trucks  need  not  be  fuU,  but  there  is  a strong  incen- 
tive to  the  trader  to  fill  them. 

12887.  Will  not  the  railway  companies  suffer  if 
these  trucks  are  not  full  ? — But  they  are  not  full  now. 
The  average  loading  for  a 12-ton  truck  is  2-94  tons. 

12888.  You  are  suggesting  that  the  rates  should  be 
based  on  the  truck-earning  capacity  ; is  not  that  it  ? 

■ — -Yes. 

12889.  These  suggestions  are  based  on  the  trucks 
always  being  filled  ? — No.  It  depends  which  line  you 
^ take.  Let  us  take  our  Class  1 1 as  an  instance,  on  the 
'blue  print.  The  truck  at  the  present  time  is  sent  with 
2 tons  in  it,  but  it  is  not  full.  There  is  a large  amoimt 
of  empty  space.  We  say,  “ Let  us  put  3 tons  in  that, 
and  charge  us  95s.  instead  of  74s.,  or  let  us  try  to  get 
4 tons  in  it  and  charge  us  £6  16s.  8d.  instead  of  74s. 
for  it,”  and  so  we  go  on.  You  get  that  inducement  for 
brains  to  be  used  to  make  stuff  pack  heavier  in  order 
to  give  the  bigger  earning  capacity  to  the  railway 
company  which,  in  partnership,  means  a lower  tormage 
rate  to  you.  If  the  railways  have  any  costing  system 
at  all  it  must  be  based  on  trucks. 

12890.  Cannot  the  railway  companies  justifiably 
comment  upon  this  table  of  yours,  that  it  is  all  very 
well  if  the  trucks'  are  full,  and  if  you  take  into  account 
full  train  loads,  but  unless  you  brmg  in  those  two 
factors  this  table  is  inclined  to  be  misleading  ? — ^With 
this  table  the  position  remains  as  it  is  to-day,  excepting 
that  a partnership  is  entered  into  ; if  the  man’ufacturer 
■will  put  more  into  the  truck  the  railway  companies 
■will  share  the  benefits  ■with  him. 


12891.  Then  you  do  not  admit  that  the  railway 
companies  could  'urge  those  two  points  ■with  reference 
to  your  table  ? — Candidly,  I do  not. 

12892.  I ■will  not  pursue  it  any  further.  I want  to 
ask  you,  is  the  same  thing  done  on  the  Continent  ? — 
The  same  principle  is  applied  on  the  Continent. 

12893.  Exactly  ? — Yes. 

12894.  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  upon  the 
Appendix  to  your  Memorandum.  Could  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  reason  for  the  great  drop  between  the 
quotation  for  a 6-tons  load  and  a 10-tons  load  in 
Germany  ? In  the  ease  of  iron  ore,  there  is  a drop 
from  64s.  lOd.  for  5 tons,  to  11s.  Gd.  for  10  tons  ? — 
That  is  practically  the  only  case  in  which  the  rate  for 
5 tons  is  high.  The  reasoning  of  the  German  railways, 
I understand,  is,  that  if  an^  man  loads  5 tons  of  pig 
iron  he  is  not  entitled  to  a low  rate.  You  ■will  find 
that  that  principle  does  not  apply  to  the  remainder  of 
the  rates.  You  are  taking  the  very  lowest  class  of 
the  lot. 

12895.  That  is  why  I asked  the  question  ? — That, 
I understand,  is  the  reason. 

12896.  There  is  a very  fair  difference  in  Holland 
between  19s.  and  10s.  4d.  ? — But  if  you  take  all  of 
these  out  into  the  tonnage  multiplied  by  the  rate 
you  -will  find  that  the  railway  company  all  the  time  is 
getting  just  a little  bit  more  for  the  truck  and  the 
trader  a little  bit  less  for  his  rate. 

12897.  Might  I ask  Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke  a question  ? 
When  you  were  answering  my  colleague.  Major 
Cra^wfurd,  just  now,  you  said  that  the  test  of  whether 
the  continued  maintenance  of  railways  as  a form  of 
transport  was  necessary  or  not  was  whether  road  or 
rail  transport  was  cheaper,  takmg  all  the  economic 
considerations  into  accomit.  Is  that  strictly  true, 
and  is  it  the  only  test  ? — (Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke)  : That 
is  the  economic  test,  but  after  all  there  is  another  test 
besides  the  economic  test  for  the  maintenance  of 
railways  as  against  road  transport,  that  we  consider 
the  railways  of  very  great  strategic  importance  to  the 
cormtry,  and  for  many  other  reasons  we  want  to 
preserve  the  railways.  I think  that  one  of  them  would 
be  the  strategic  importance  of  railways.  I am  afraid 
that  I could  not  agree  -with  any  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  away  -with  railways  in  this 
cotmtry,  or  in  any  other  country. 

12898.  I wanted  you  to  explam  that.  Let  me 
put  another  illustration  to  you.  Take  hea^yy  articles 
like  coal ; they  are  more  suitable  for  conveyance  by 
rail  ? — As  Mr.  Donald  has  claimed,  the  railways 
essentially  ought  to  carry  the  hea^vy  deadweight 
articles,  the  "great  bulk  articles,  from  point  to  point. 
Coal  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important.  Coal,  and 
such  deadweight  articles,  ought  to  travel  from  point  to 
point  by  rail. 

12899.  That  brings  me  to  another  point.  To 
secme  this  distribution  of  traffic  on  road  and  rail,  you 
require  some  system  of  co-ordination  ? — Yes,  I think 
so. 

12900.  Has  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
devoted  its  attention  at  aU  as  to  how  this  co-ordination 
is  to  be  brought  about  ? — Between  railways  and  road  ? 

12901.  Yes,  and  you  may  put  in  canals  as  well,  if 
you  like  ? — The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
not  considered  the  matter  to  which  you  have 
referred.  'We  were  really  only  considering  the  whole 
question  of  transport  from  an  economic  point  of  ■view. 

12902.  Of  course  your  illustration  with  regard  to 
the  recent  Act  is  not  in  point,  so  far  as  goods  traffic 
is  concerned  ; that  Act  dealt  entirely  "with  passengers  ? 
—Yes. 

12903.  It  dealt  exclusively  with  passengers  ? — Yes. 

12904.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  with  regard 
to  goods  traffic.  To  secure  this  proper  distribution 
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you  will  have  to  classify  the  traffic,  will  you  not  ? — 
I think  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  lay  dowm  a 
hard  and  fast  classification  as  to  what  traffic  may  not 
go  by  road,  and  what  may  not  go  by  rail.  I do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  done.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  I 
wanted  to  send  6 tons  of  deadweight  traffic  from  here 
to  Birmingham  I should  be  forced  to  send  it  by  rail. 
Is  that  yoiu’  idea  ? I am  only  taking  a hypothetical 
ease. 

12905.  It  may  come  to  that.  Might  I sirggest 
means  by  which  this  proper  distribution  of  traffic 
between  road  and  rail  could  be  brought  about  ? It 
could  be  brought  about  either  by  a Traffic  Board 
controlling  the  various  forms  of  distribution,  or  by  a 
voluntary  arrangement  between  the  road  and  the 
rail  distributors  controlled  by  a central  authority. 
Have  you  ever  considered  either  of  those  alternatives  ? 
— No,  I am  afraid  that  we  have  not  considered  them. 
It  was  from  the  economic  point  of  view  that  we 
regarded  the  subject.  Let  the  road  and  the  rail 
have  a perfectly  free  hand  in  the  matter,  but  do  not 
give  the  road  transport  unnecessary  facilities  which 
would  handicap  the  rail  transport,  or  which  would 
allow  them  to  compete,  shall  I say,  on  miequal  terms 
with  the  rail  transport.  We  are  not  at  all  opposed 
to  road  transport  as  such. 

12906.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
way  in  which  that  is  to  be  brought  about  ? — The 
suggestion  that  we  have  made  is  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  cost  of  the  facilities  given  to  road 
transport  should  be  analysed.  If  it  is  foimd  that 
road  transport  is  not  paying  its  full  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  facilities  which  it  is  given,  it  should  have  to 
pay  it.  - 

12907.  You  have  just  told  me  that  that  is  not  the 
only  consideration,  but  that  you  have  to  consider 
the  class  of  traffic  as  well  ? — Yes.  That,  probably, 
would  lead  to  the  heavier  traffic  being  taken  by  the 
railway.  I think  that  that  problem  would  prolDably 
solve  itself. 

12908.  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  have 
really  no  suggestion  to  put  forward  as  to  how  this 
co-ordination  of  the  different  forms  of  traffic  is  to  be 
brought  about  ? — ^No,  I do  not  think  that  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  attempted  to  put  forward 
any  such  suggestion.  They  simply  ask  that  the 
matter  should  be  looked  into  and  analysed. 

12909.  That  is  a way  which  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have,  is  it  not  ? Might  I put  the  question  to  you  now 
personally  and  not  as  Deputy  Chairman,  if  you  feel 
at  liberty  to  speak  as  an  individual  ? Can  you  give 
us  any  suggestions  on  the  point  which  will  be  helpful  ? 
— Do  you  mean  as  not  representing  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? 

12910.  As  your  own  suggestion  ? — No,  I should  not 
feel  inclined  to  say  what  I really  think. 

12911.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  had  a little  time 
to  think  it  over  you  could  send  us  a Memorandum  ? — 
I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of  value  or  not. 
I am  afraid  that  I have  certain  rather  odd  views  on 
the  subject  which  might  not  meet  with  your  wishes 

12912.  Might  I put  it  to  you  in  this  way  ? Would 
you  object  to  supplying  us  with  a Memorandum  of 
your  own  personal  views  ? You  may  mark  it 
“ Confidential  ” if  you  feel  so  disposed  ? — I shoffid  do 
it  with  pleasure,  if  you  will  tell  me  exactly  on  what 
point  you  want  it. 

12913.  You  have  seen  from  our  Reference  what  we 
have  set  out  to  do  ? — Yes. 

12914.  We  have  to  make  suggestions  for  co- 
ordinating the  present  systems  of  railway  transport, 
road  transport,  canals,  and  coastwise  traffic.  Can 
you  help  us  with  any  practical  suggestion  on  those 
points  ? — I do  not  know  that  any  suggestion  which  I 
made  would  be  helpful,  but  if  the  Commission  would 


like  to  have  my  personal  view  on  the  subject  I am 
quite  willing  to  put  forward  a brief  summary  of  my 
own  opinion,  but  that  would  not  bind  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  may  not  even  represent 
the  views  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
would  like  that  to  be  very  clearly  understood. 

12915.  I asked  you  as  an  individual,  but  as  an 
important  person.  I cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  the 
Commission,  but  if  the  Chairman  endorses  my  view 
I think  that  a Memorandum  would  be  helpful. — If 
the  Chairman  wishes  it  I shall  be  very  pleased  to  send 
you  one. 

12916.  (Chairman)  : We  should  like  to  have  a 

Memorandum  from  you,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  feel  any  disinclination  to  send  us  one  we  do  not 
wish  to  press  it. — May  I leave  it  like  this,  that  I shall 
have  time  to  think  it  over  ? 

(Chairman)  : I think  that  that  is  very  fair. 

12917.  (Major  Salmon)  : I should  like  to  ask 

Mr.  Donald  if  he  can  supply  the  Commission,  not  now, 
but  if  he  could  send  us  any  British  rates  comparable 
with  the  German  rates  in  this  table  ? — (Mr.  Donald)  : 
The  rates  are  already  there. 

12918.  I would  like  to  have  it  put  on  the  same  basis 
as  you  have  put  the  German  rates  ? — I would  like  to 
be  quite  clear  as  to  whether  I can  carry  out  what  you 
want.  Will  you  give  me  an  instance  under  one  class 
of  exactly  what  you  want  ? 

12919.  Yes.  At  the  present  time  you  have  two  tons, 
or  less,  and  the  German  rate  is  54s.  lOd.  AVliat  is  the 
comparable  figure  for  the  British  rate  ? — There  is  no 
comparable  figure,  because  you  have  21  classes  in 
England,  and  7 in  Germany,  and  they  criss-cross.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  comparable  Class  rates,  but 
you  can,  of  course,  pick  out  items  and  say  that  this 
and  that  can  be  compared.  That  is  what  we  have 
done  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  commodities  mentioned 
in  the  table. 

12920.  You  have  had  this  trouble  of  rates  in  your 
mind  for  some  time  ? — It  has  always  interested  me. 

12921.  Did  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  give 
this  thought  some  years  or  some  months  ago,  that 
there  was  this  discrepancy  between  the  different 
grades  ? — I think  that  one  might  put  it  in  this  way, 
that  when  the  1921  Act  was  passed,  the  traders 
generally  felt  that  it  was  the  same  for  everyone. 
Motor  transport  had  not  become  a real  factor  then. 
They  thought  “We  have  all  got  to  pay  the  same.” 
Now  the  matter  is  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
You  have  got  the  competition  of  motor  transport. 
This  awakened  people’s  minds  to  the  railway  rates, 
and  it  is  that  awakening  which  has  shown  them  the 
absolute  absurdity  of  the  present  system. 

12922.  The  point  which  I am  trying  to  arrive  at 
is,  is  it  a suggestion  which  has  arisen  from  a discussion 
in  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — ^Yes. 

12923.  You  think  it  is  a serious  thing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  export  trade  of  this  country  that  there 
should  be  this  disparity  between  the  rates  ? — Certainly 
we  do. 

12924.  This  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  made 
public  the  statement  that  that  is  the  case  ? — That  is  so. 

12925.  Therefore,  any  fault  in  not  bringing  it  up 
before  has  been  the  fault  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  not  being  sufficiently  interested  to  go 
into  the  details  into  which  they  have  gone  lately  ? — 
That  is  true.  This  Commission  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  it  out  in  detail. 

12926.  There  is  another  point  about  which  I should 
like  to  ask  you  very  shortly.  You  base  the  argument 
on  evidence  that  you  have  read  that  road  transport 
may  not  pay  sufficient  towards  the  upkeep  of  the 
roads  ? — I think  that  Sir  Geoffrey  Clarke  replied  to 
all  questions  upon  that  matter. 
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12927.  You  mentioned  that,  Sir  Geoffrey  ? — • 
(Sir  Geojfrey  Clarke)  : Yes. 

12928.  It  is  founded  upon  evidence  which  you 
have  read  and  not  upon  knowledge  which  you  have 
obtained  from  facts  ? — We  do  not  even  say  that. 
We  say  that  we  should  like  the  question  to  be 
examined.  It  may  be  that  road  transport  does  not 
pay  its  fair  share.  We  cannot  help  reading  the 
evidence  on  the  subject  from  the  railway  point  of 
view,  which  is  very  definite.  The  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  does  not  admit  that  that  is  the  case, 
but  they  simply  say  that  they  would  like  the  matter 
analysed  ; we  have  not  attempted  to  do  so. 

12929.  At  present  you  do  not  endorse  what  the 
railway  companies  themselves  say  about  that  ? — ^No, 
we  do  not. 

12930.  You  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  endorse 
it  ? — ^No.  We  are  slightly  suspicious  about  it,  but 
we  have  no  evidence  to  endorse  it. 

12931.  As  regards  the  railway  parcels  service,  do 
I understand  that  in  your  view  many  improvements 
could  be  made  under  that  head  ? — I think  that  it 
must  be  speeded  up,  especially  upon  some  railways. 
Perhaps  I might  give  one  example  of  the  railway 
parcels  service  last  Christmas.  I do  not  Imow  whether 
it  is  quite  a fair  example.  I ordered  from  a particular 
place  in  the  City  a turkey  to  be  sent  down  to  my  house 
about  a week  before  Christmas  and  it  did  not  arrive 
imtil  after  Christmas  Day.  That  was  the  railway 
parcels  service. 

12932.  I am  sure  that  you  would  not  like  the  idea 
to  go  out  that  you  are  finding  fault  with  this  depart- 
ment upon  that  one  particular  case  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

12933.  Therefore,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  numerous  cases  to  complain  about  ? — I do  think 
that  it  is  ...  . 

12934.  I am  sorry,  but  may  I have  an  answer  to 
that  question  ? Have  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  got  many  eases  in  which  they  can  say  that 
the  railway  parcels  service  is  not  satisfactory  ? — Yes, 
we  have,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  this  very  paragraph 
I discussed  with  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  with  many  members  of  it.  At  first,  we  thought 
that  we  would  not  put  this  paragraph  in  about  the 
railway  parcels  service,  but  having  got  the  experience 
of  a great  many  members,  we  decided  that  we  would 
put  it  in  as  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  railway  parcels 
service  generally  cannot  compare  with  the  postal 
parcels  service  for  speed. 

12935.  Have  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  proposed 
circular  railway  and  zone  depots  for  London  ? — No, 
they  have  not.  It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
suggestion.  It  is  not  a matter  into  which  they 
have  gone  very  carefully. 

12936.  Therefore,  para^aphs  29  and  30  do  not 
contain  a considered  opinion  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ? — They  are  more  lines  of  thought  ; 
they  are  suggestions  rather  than  considered  opinions. 

12937.  You  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  would  cost 
forty  millions  of  money  ? — Our  experts  in  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  of  opinion  that  the  circular 
railway  would  be  of  very  considerable  benefit. 

12938.  Having  regard  to  forty  millions  of  money 
being  spent  on  it  ? — I am  afraid  that  from  that 
point  of  view  perhaps  we  did  not  consider  as  to 
how  much  it  was  going  to  cost. 

12939.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : I see  that  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  favour  a programme  of  by- 
pass road  construction  ? — Yes. 


12940.  Those  roads,  I suppose,  would  in  the  main 
be  used  by  through-going  traffic,  or  traffic  which 
was  foreign  to  the  local  centre  ? — Undoubtedly. 

12941.  Have  you  considered  how  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  those  roads  should  be  borne  ? Have 
you  considered  whether  it  should  be  borne  by  the 
local  authority  subject  to  the  ordinary  Government 
grant,  or  whether  it  should  be  wholly  borne 
nationally  ? — I do  not  think  that  we  have  specifically 
considered  as  to  who  should  bear  the  cost,  but  I 
would  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  cost  of  these  by-pass  roads  should 
not  fall  upon  the  local  authority,  because  we  look 
upon  those  as  more  like  the  Routes  Internationale  in 
France  ; the  main  roads  of  the  country. 

12942.  (Mr.  Leach)  : You  mentioned  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  trader  who  has  to  go  before  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  to  endeavour  to  rectify  a grievance. 
I understood  that  you  quoted  a case  where  the  costs 
ran  into  hundreds  of  pounds  ? — (Mr.  Donald)  : Yes. 

12943.  What  kind  of  costs  are  they  ; what  shape 
do  they  take  ? — The  legal  costs,  because  directly 
the  case  raises  a point  of  principle,  then  the  Railway 
Company  have  Counsel,  and  you  are  boruid  to  have 
Counsel  to  argue  your  case.  I was  comiected  with 
that  case,  and  I know  that  we  should  have  had  no 
case  at  all  imless  it  was  dealt  with  properly. 

12944.  Is  every  case  tried  before  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  conducted  by  Counsel  ? — I believe 
that  from  the  public  point  of  view  there  have  been 
exceedingly  few. 

12946.  Probably  that  is  owing  to  the  cost  ? — It 
may  be  so.  Might  I give  you  an  instance  of  what 
the  position  would  be  if  I attempted  to  fight  against 
the  full  force  of  the  railway  companies  ? If  you 
will  look  at  that  photographic  illustration  I will 
refer  to  one  item  in  which  a dispute  arises,  and  you 
will  see  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  Will  you  look  at 
photographs  9 and  10  ? Li  photograph  10  you 
have  a stove  grate  for  a house,  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  railway  company  rmder  a certain  classification 
— stoves  and  grates — and  approximately  30  cwts. 
go  into  a truck.  Taking  away  the  back  of  the  stove, 
and  creating  what  is  purely  a cast-iron  plate,  the 
question  arises  as  to  what  it  is.  The  railway 
companies  say,  and  this  is  an  argument  which  has 
occurred,  “ That  is  a stove  and  grate.”  We  say, 
“ It  cannot  be  a stove  and  grate  ; you  cannot  use  it  ; 
it  is  a casting  ; what  is  more,  it  is  now  designed 
with  a view  to  getting  10  tons  into  a truck  instead 
of  30  cwts.”  They  say,  “ If  it  is  a casting  it  is  a light 
casting.”  We  say  : “ You  suggest  that  it  goes  up 
two  classes  because  brains  are  used  to  make  six 
times  the  quantity  go  into  the  truck.  You  say 
it  is  a light  casting.” 

12946.  So  that  the  argument  upon  this  case  would 
go  before  the  Railway  Rates  Tribtmal  through 
Counsel  ? — There  is  just  one  point.  Then  we  say, 
“ Yes,  but  we  find  an  entry  in  the  classification, 

‘ plates,  iron  or  steel,  curved  or  angular,’  Class  7. 
We  say  it  comes  under  that.”  The  railway  com23any 
says  “ We  do  not  agree.”  You  get  the  question  of 
what  are  the  articles.  The  railway  company  can 
adopt  the  principle  of  letting  you  consign  it  imder 
Class  7,  until  about  one  thousand  pomids  is  in 
dispute,  and  then  they  can  say  “ Pay  this,  or  go  to 
the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal.” 

12947.  When  a verdict  of  the  Tribunal  goes  in  the 
trader’s  favour,  what  about  costs  ? — Each  side,  I 
believe,  pay  their  own  costs,  unless  a trivial  case 
has  been  ’Drought  which  should  not  have  been 
brought. 

12948.  Then  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  can 
determine  who  pays  the  costs  ? — ^Each  side  pay  their 
costs. 
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12949.  With  regard  to  this  opiaion  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Coromeroe  as  to  fihe  great  need  for  pro- 
tecting the  efficiency  of  railway  management,  an 
opmion  which  I suppose  most  of  us  share,  is  it  your 
view  that  these  difficulties  which  you  raise  in  regard 
to  special  rates,  and  the  unfairness  of  their  operation, 
are  driving  traffic  on  to  the  road  and  off  the  railways  ? 
— No,  I think  that  the  special  rate  is  granted  to  a 
chosen  few,  because  the  railways  are  losing  that 
particular  type  of  traffic. 

12960.  Is  the  dissatisfaction  of  other  traders  causing 
loss  of  business  to  the  railways  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

12951.  And  increase  of  business  to  the  road  trans- 
port agencies  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  largely  a matter  of 
money.  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  that  occurs, 
but  largely  the  question  is  that  traders  are  finding 
that  there  is  certain  traffic  which  it  pays  to  give  to  the 
railway  companies  where  classification  works  one 
way,  and  other  to  give  to  the  road. 

12952.  Are  the  road  transport  agencies  more 
difficult  to  get  on  with  with  regard  to  packing 
conditions  ? — There  you  get  a factor  in  which  the 
railway  companies  talk  of  road  transport  agencies, 
and  they  quote  what  road  transport  agencies  are 
doing,  but  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  that  goes  on  to  the 
road — I am  not  taking  so  much  the  distributive 
traffic — ^is  not  through  the  basis  of  transport  agencies. 
The  bulk  of  the  traffic  is  by  traders  who  hire  a lorry, 
or,  in  other  words,  hire  so  many  cubic  feet  of  space, 
and  they  send  the  goods  away.  Therefore,  the  railway 
companies  in  all  their  arguments  upon  this  matter 
have  no  basis  to  work  upon,  because  they  have  not 
got  details.  They  have  got  details  of  the  road  trans- 
port man,  but  that  is  not  really  the  road  traffic. 

12963.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  these  difficulties 
which  you  raise  could  be  corrected  more  business 
would  accrue  to  the  railways  ? — Yes,  and  the  tonnage 
basis  of  transport  would  give  an  immense  impetus  to 
trade  in  this  country. 


12964.  And  therefore  less  to  the  roads  ? — It  would 
give  more  to  the  railways  than  is  passing  in  this 
country  by  adding  to  this  country’s  export.  Less 
would  go  on  the  roads,  but  the  distributive  traffic 
would  remain  on  the  roads. 

12965.  {Mr.  Oalton)  : Has  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  any  right  of  representation  before  the 
Railway  Bates  Tribunal ; can  they  appear  ? — I 
xmderstand  that  we  can  appear. 

12966.  Have  you  ever  done  so  ? — No,  we  have  not. 
This  is  a broad  question  of  principle,  and  not  one  of 
an  individual  rate.  I do  not  know  that  we  have 
any  standing.  We  understood  that  we  had  a standing 
to  come  to  this  Commission  upon  the  broad  principle, 
but  with  regard  to  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  I do 
not  think  that  we  have  any  standing  upon  that. 

12957.  I was  thinking  that  if  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  some  similar  association,  had  a 
right  to  appear  it  would  to  some  extent  get  over  the 
difficulty  about  cost  ? — I do  not  think  so.  The 
Tribunal  must  function  under  the  Act,  and  they  are 
in  rather  an  awkward  position.  Supposing  that  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  could  go  forward  upon 
that  principle,  and  they  decided  in  favour  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  then  the  railway 
companies  might  say  : “ We  did  not  earn  our 

standard  revenue  last  year.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
Tribimal.” 

12968.  What  I was  thinking  of  was  the  cost  of  the 
trial  which,  at  any  rate,  would  be  spread  over  your 
50,000  members  instead  of  falling  upon  one  indi- 
vidual ? — That  is  one  item,  and  when  I tell  you  that 
in  my  own  firm’s  catalogue  there  are  30,000  items 
covering  probably  600  different  headings  in  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  each  of  which  might  be  a 
cause  of  dispute,  I do  not  want  any  more  of  the  ones 
costing  £400. 

[Chairman)  : If  no  member  of  the  Commission  has 
any  other  question  which  he  wishes  to  ask,  I can  only 
thank  you  both  very  much  for  your  attendance. 


[The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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Memo.  No.  46,  Appendix  I. 

Appendix  to  Memorandtun 

StTEMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OB  THE 

London  Chamber  ob  Commeeoe. 


Conservative  Rates  of  Exchange  taken  for  the  purpose  of  these  Tables  are  : — 
Dutch  : 12  Quilders  = £1.  German  : 20  Marks  = £1.  Belgian  : 170  Francs  = £1. 


Tonnage 

English. 

Dutch. 

German. 

Belgian. 

2 

5 

10 

15 

2 

5 

10 

15 

2 

5 

10 

15 

2 

5 

10 

15 

Iron  Ore  . . 

1 

31/8 

24/3 

11/11 

11/11 

29/6 

1^ 

10/4 

8/8 

54/10 

54/10 

11/6 

9/2 

27/8 

11/11 

6/7 

5/9 

Iron  and  Steel  J 
scrap, 

31/8 

17/10 

17/10 

17/10 

29/6 

19/- 

14/8 

12/4 

43/9 

18/8 

14/11 

12/5 

27/8 

11/11 

6/7 

5/9 

r 

Iron  Castings  "j 

31/8 

31/8 

31/8 

31/8 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

54/10 

34/5 

30/8 

28/8 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

r 

Iron  Castings  J 

Light  B.  1 

1 

49/9 

49/9 

49/9 

49/9 

29/6 

1^ 

17/6 

16/- 

43/9 

34/5 

30/8 

28/8 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

r 

Castings  J 

Machined 

31/8 

29/2 

29/2 

29/2 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

43/9 

30/9 

26/- 

23/8 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

Castings.  f 

Assembled  B.  J 

(Machined)  ] 

(English)  L 

31/8 

29/2 

29/2 

29/2 

29/6 

1^ 

17/6 

16/- 

54/10 

34/5 

30/8 

28/8 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

Railway  Castings  ^ 

31/8 

24/3 

24/3 

24/3 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

43/9 

27/4 

22/5 

19/6 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

Stoves  and  J 

Grates  C.I.B. 

46/8 

38/1 

38/1 

38/1 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

43/9 

34/5 

30/8 

28/8 

27/8 

16/- 

wT- 

12/4 

C.I.  Gutter  . . 

46/8 

38/1 

38/1 

38/1 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

54/10 

34/5 

30/8 

28/8 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

C.I.  Rainwater  J 
Pipe. 

46/8 

38/1 

38/1 

38/1 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

43/9 

27/4 

22/5 

19/6 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

C.I.  Soil  Pipe  . . <j 

31/8 

24/3 

24/3 

24/3 

29/6 

1^ 

17/6 

16/- 

54/10 

27/4 

22/5 

19/6 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

C.I.  Gratings  . . “j 

31/8 

24/3 

24/3 

24/3 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

54/10 

34/5 

30/8 

28/8 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

C.I.  Baths  f 

P.E.B.  1 

47/9 

39/3 

39/3 

39/3 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

54/10 

34/5 

30/8 

28/8 

27/8 

18/8 

16/4 

14/3 

Iron  and  Steel  \ 
Bars.  1 

31/8 

24/3 

24/3 

24/3 

29/6 

1^ 

17/6 

1^ 

43/9 

27/4 

22/5 

19/6 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

Wire  Nails  . . <j 

31/8 

25/10 

25/10 

25/10 

29/6 

19/- 

17/6 

16/- 

43/9 

30/9 

26/- 

23/8 

27/8 

13/8 

12/1 

10/6 

Portland  Cement  j 

31/8 

24/3 

24/3 

24/3 

29/6 

19/- 

10/4 

8/8 

54/10 

18/8 

14/11 

12/5 

27/8 

11/11 

10/4 

9/1 

(38012— H) 
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English. 

Dutch. 

German. 

Belgian. 

Tonnage 

2 

5 

10 

15 

2 

5 

10 

15 

2 

5 

10 

15 

2 

5 

10 

15 

r 

31/8 

— 

— 

29/6 

— 

— 

— 

54/10 







27/8 



Asbestos  Slates  < 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

23/4 

— 

— 

— 

27/4 

— 

— 

— 

13/8 





1 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

21/6 

— 

— 

22/5 

— 

— 

— 

12/1 

L 

— 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

19/10 

— 

— 

— 

19/6 

— 

— 

— 

10/6 

f 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 







54/10 







27/8 

_ 

Asbestos  Slates  J 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

23/4 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 

— 

— 

— 

13/8 





Export.  1 

— 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

21/6 

— 

— 

— 

14/11 

— 

— 

— 

12/1 



L 

— 

— 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

19/10 

— 

— 

— 

12/5 

— 

— 

— 

10/6 

r 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 

— 

— 



54/10 

— 





27/8 

_ 

Marble  in  J 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

19/- 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 

— 

— 

— 

11/11 





Blocks.  1 

— 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

10/4 

— 

— 

— 

14/11 

— 

— 

— 

7/10 



L 

— 

— 

29/2 

— 

— 

— 

8/8 

— 

— 

— 

12/5 

— 

— 

— 

6/11 

Marble  in  f 

59/5 

— 

— 











54/10 







27/8 

Polished  Slabs  j 

— 

59/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27/4 

— 

— 

— 

21/7 





18C.  1 

— 

— 

59/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22/5 

— 

— 

— 

19/1 



L 

— 

— 

59/5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19/6 

— 

— 

— 

16/8 

c . C 

52/4 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 







54/10 



27/8 

_ 

Sanitary  J 

— 

52/4 

— 

— 

— 

23/4 

— 

— 

— 

34/5 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 





Potter}'.  B.  1 

— 

— 

52/4 

— 

— 

— 

21/6 

— 

— 

— 

30/8 

— 

— 

— 

16/4 



L 

— 

— 

— 

52/4 

— 

— 

— 

19/10 

— 

— 

— 

28/8 

— 

— 

_ 

14/3 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 







54/10 







27/8 

_ 

hireclay  Pipes  . . J 

— 

24/3 

— 

— 

— 

19/- 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 

— 

— 

— 

11/11 





1 

— 

— 

17/8 

— 

— 

14/8 

— 

— 

— 

14/11 

— 

— 

— 

7/10 



i 

— 

— 

— 

17/8 

— 

— 

— 

12/4 

• 

— 

— 

12/5 

— 

— 

— 

6/11 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 







54/10 







27/8 

_ 

Common  Salt  . . J 

— 

24/3 

— 

— 

— 

19/- 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 

— 

— 

— 

11/11 





) 

— 

— 

17/8 

— 

— 

— 

14/8 

— 

— 

— 

14/11 

— 

— 

— 

6/7 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

17/8 

— 

— 

— 

12/4 

— 

— 

— 

12/5 

— 

— 

— 

5/9 

Common  Salt  if  C 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 







54/10 







27/8 

_ 

_ 

addressed  to  J 

— 

24/3 

— 

— 

— 

19/- 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 







11/11 





Works.  J 

— 

— 

17/8 

— 

— 

14/8 

— 

— 

— 

11/6 

— 

— 

— 

6/7 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

17/8 

— 

— 

— 

12/4 

— 

— 

— 

9/2 

— 

— 

— 

5/9 

r , f 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 

— 





54/10 







27/8 



_ 

__ 

Cork  . . . . J 

— 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

19/- 

— 

— 

— 

27/4 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

17/6 

— 

— 

— 

22/5 

— 

— 

— 

16/4 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

16/- 

— 

— 

— 

19/6 

— 

— 

— 

14/3 

r 

40/1 

— 

— 

— 

29/6 

— 





54/10 







27/8 

_ 



_ 

Woodwool  . . J 

— 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

14/8 

— 

— 

— 

18/8 

— 

— 

— 

11/11 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

12/4 

— 

— 

14/11 

— 

— 

— 

10/4 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

31/8 

— 

— 

— 

12/4 

— 

— 

— 

12/5 

— 

— 

— 

9/1 

84/5 

— 

— 

— 

44/3 







54/10 



_ 



27/8 

_ 





Furmture  . . J 

— 

84/5 

— 

— 

— 

19/- 

— 

— 

— 

41/6 

— 

— 

— 

21/7 

— 

— 

] 

— 

— 

84/5 

— 

— 

— 

17/6 

— 

— 

— 

37/1 

— 

— 

— 

19/1 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

84/5 

— 

— 

— 

16/- 

— 

— 

— 

34/8 

— 

— 

16/8 

84/5 

— 

— 

— 

44/3 







54/10 







27/8 





humiture  J 

— 

84/5 

— 

— 

— 

19/- 

— 

— 

— 

34/5 

— 





21/7 



— 

Exported.  ) 

— 

— 

84/5 

— 

— 

17/6 

— 

— 

— 

30/8 

— 

— 

— 

19/1 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

84/5 

— 

— 

— 

16/- 

— 

— 

— 

28/8 

— 

— 

_ 

16/8 

r 

40/1 

— 

— 

— 

51/6 







43/9 





27/8 

__ 





Plums,  Fresh  . . J 

— 

37/- 

— 

— 

— 

28/6 

— 

— 

— 

30/9 

— 

— 

— 

13/8 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

37/- 

— 

— 

— 

22/- 

— 

— 

— 

26/- 

— 

— 

— 

12/1 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

37/- 

— 

— 

— 

18/6 

— 

— 

— 

23/8 

— 

— 

— 

10/6 

Plums,  Fresh,  for  f 

40/1 ' 

— 

— 

— 

46/8 

— 





43/9 







27/8 







tr 

o 

— 

37/- 

— 

— 

— 

23/4 

— 

■ 

— 

30/9 

— 

— 

— 

13/8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37/- 

— 

— 

— 

21/6 

— 

— 

— 

26/- 

— 

— 

— 

12/1 

— 

L 

— 

— 

— 

37/- 

— 

— 

— 

17/6 

— 

— 

— 

23/8 

— 

— 

— 

10/6 

f 

52/4 

— 

— 

— 

51/6 







54/10 

_ 





27/8 







Nuts,  Dried  . . J 

— 

52/4 

— 

— 

— 

28/6 

— 

— 

— 

34/5 

— 

— 

— 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  28th  November,  1929. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chah. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OP  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon. 

The  earl  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 

Sib  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Babt. 

Sib  ROBERT  DONALD,  G.B.E. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 

Mr.  william  LEACH,  M.P. 

Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  prank  W.  GALTON. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

( Assistant  Secretary). 


Sir  Gilbert  Vyle  and  Mr.  Jambs  John  Hughes,  M.Inst.T.,  called  and  examined. 


12969.  ( Chairman)  : Sir  Gilbert  Vyle,  I understand 
that  you  are  an  ex-President  of  the  Association  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  1 — Yes. 

12960.  And,  Mr.  Hughes,  you  are  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Association’s  Committee  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  evidence  for  this  Commission  ? — 
(Mr.  Hughes) : Yes. 

12961.  And  you  both  come  here  to  support  this 
Memorandum  wliich  expresses  the  views  of  the 
Association  ? — (Sir  Oilbert  Vyle) : Yes. 


Memo.  No.  4'?. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE 

Association  oe  British  Chambers  oe  Commerce. 


1.  Witnesses  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  comprises 
in  its  membership  over  100  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  in- 
dividual membership  of  which  is  over  45,000  persons 
and  firms  engaged  in  all  branches  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  the  professions  immediately  concerned 
therewith. 

2.  The  Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce appointed  a Special  Committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  Chambers  to  consider  the  terms  of 
reference  to  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  “ to 
take  into  consideration  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  growth  of  road  traffic,  and,  with  a view  to  securing 
the  employment  of  the  available  means  of  transport 
in  Great  Britam  (including  transport  by  sea  coastwise 
and  by  ferries)  to  the  greatest  public  advantage,  to 
consider  and  report  what  measures,  if  any,  should  be 
adopted  for  their  better  regulation  and  control,  and, 
so  far  as  is  desirable  in  the  public  interest,  to  promote 
their  co-ordinated  working  and  development.” 

3.  The  Association  has  noted  the  evidence  given 
on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  the  Railway 
Companies,  the  Railway  Trade  Unions  and  the  various 
Associations  interested  either  in  road  transport  by 
means  of  motor  vehicles  or  the  manufacture  of  those 
vehicles.  The  cost  of  transport  whether  by  rail, 
road,  water  or  air  is  one  of  the  most  important 
overhead  costs  in  many  businesses,  and  in  these  days 
when  British  trade  requires  the  fullest  possible  reduc- 
tion in  overhead  costs  this  matter  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  traders.  In  this  coimection  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  any  reduction  of  overhead 
charges  will  tend  towards  an  increase  in  employment. 
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4.  Nationalisation  oj  Railways. — The  Association 
has  noticed  that  evidence  has  been  given  by  certam 
Witnesses  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  rail- 
ways. 

The  Association  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  such 
measm’e  and  respectfully  begs  to  doubt  whether  the 
evidence  referred  to  is  strictly  germane  to  the  Enquiry. 

The  Association  would  remind  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  this  matter  was  fuUy  discussed  and 
dealt  with  by  Parliament  when  the  Railways  Act, 
1921,  was  passed. 

5.  Control  of  Transport. — It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  should  be  some  control  of  transport  in 
this  country  by  means  of  a Conrmission.  The 
Association  is  in  entire  disagreement  with  this 
suggestion. 

6.  Co-ordination  of  rail  and  road  interests. — The 
railway  companies  have  indicated  in  their  evidence 
the  difficulties  of  co-ordination  having  regard  to  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  railways  are  operated 
and  which  do  not  apply  to  other  forms  of  transport, 
and  the  Association  notes  that  they  have  not  suggested 
any  alterations  in  their  favour  other  than  the  abolition 
of  the  railway  passenger  duty  and  relief  in  respect 
of  the  road  maintenance  of  bridges  and  the  approaches 
thereto.  In  regard  to  co-ordination,  the  Association 
feels  that  the  railway  companies,  having  obtained 
legal  powers  to  transport  merchandise  and  passengers 
by  road,  co-ordination  other  than  by  vohmtary 
arrangement  is  not  possible  or  even  necessary  owing 
to  the  diSering  conditions  prevailmg  as  between  the 
railways  and  the  roads. 

7.  Railways  Act,  1921,  and  economies  in  railway 
working. — ^Under  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal  was  set  up  and  it  took 
several  years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
in  regard  to  the  finance,  the  schedules  of  standard 
charges  and  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of 
carriage  by  rail.  It  was  only  on  the  1st  .January, 
1928,  that  the  railways  commenced  to  work  under 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  for  the  effect  of  the  Act  to  be  fihally 
determined.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  definitely  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce  on  the  10th  November,  1920,  that  the 
amalgamation  of  the  various  companies  into  four 
main  groups  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about 
large  economies  ; in  fact,  figures  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  millions  per  annum  were  mentioned  by  him. 
The  traders  of  the  country  have  not  been  able  to  get 
satisfactory  information  on  these  economies,  and  the 
railway  companies  say  that  it  will  be  some  considerable 
time  before  it  is  possible  to  effect  many  of  the 
economies  hoped  for.  In  this  connection,  the 
Association  realises  that  one  result  of  the  amalgama- 
tions was  a large  redundance  of  staff  which  is  being 
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gradually  disbanded  either  on  age  limit  and/or  by 
compensation.  In  another  direction  it  is  understood 
that  standardisation  of  rolling  stock,  the  provision  of 
wagons  of  larger  capacity  and  co-ordination  of  work 
will  also  in  the  cortrse  of  time  be  the  means  of  effecting 
considerable  economies.  The  Association  suggests 
that  the  Royal  Commission  should  call  for  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  expected  economies 
have  been  effected  and  what  prospects  there  are  for 
further  economies  being  realised,  or  alternatively  the 
reasons  why  the  same  have  not  materialised. 

8.  Exceptional  Rates. — The  Association  considers 
that  much  traffic  is  lost  to  the  railways  owing  to  the 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  Goods  Managers  to  quote, 
quickly,  exceptional  rates  less  than  6 per  cent,  or 
more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard  charges. 
The  Association  is  informed  that  it  frequently  happens 
that  large  quantities  of  traffic  .are  passing  by  road 
which  would  be  carried  by  rail  if  sufficiently  low  rates 
could  be  offered,  but  the  machinery  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  causes  tmnecessary  delay. 
The  Association  fully  appreciates  the  necessity  for  the 
protective  clauses  in  the  Act  to  prevent  the  railway 
companies  from  quoting  out  rates  without  regard  to 
the  standard  revenue,  but  there  should  be  some 
quicker  method  of  securing  the  necessary  sanction 
for  quoting  these  low  rates,  especially  in  the  case  of 
non-recurring  traffic. 

9.  Services. — The  Association  is  of  opinion  that  the 
services  by  merchandise  train  are  inferior  to  those 
existing  prior  to  the  amalgamations,  particularly  in 
regard  to  through  traffic.  Small  consignments  are 
much  delayed,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  railway  companies 
should  lower  the  minimum  weight  for  through  loading, 
whether  in  one  lot  or  made  up  in  small  parcels. 
The  elimination  of  internal  competition  is  the  cause 
of  this  defect  in  the  service,  and  the  railway  companies 
are  suffering  in  consequence.  The  road  hauliers  will 
carry  goods  from  door  to  door,  and  in  many  instances 
traders  themselves  are  putting  into  operation  road 
transport  vehicles  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
speedy  dehveries. 

10.  Regulations  and  conditions  of  carriage  by  rail. — 
The  regulations  and  conditions  of  carriage  by  rail 
provide  for  elaborate  packing,  and  much  traffic  is 
being  diverted  to  the  roads  in  consequence.  The 
railway  track  is  certainly  as  good  as  or  better  than 
the  highway,  but  more  breakage  occurs  when  goods 
are  sent  by  rail.  This  is  apparently  due  to  (a)  handling 
operations,  (b)  violent  shrmting  at  transfer  points,  and 
(c)  the  loading  of  miscellaneous  goods  with  various 
degrees  of  fragility  in  the  same  wagon.  By  the  use  of 
containers  the  railway  companies  hope  to  avoid 
duplicated  handling  and  provide  a safeguard  against 
breakage.  The  Association  recommends  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  containers  for  smaller 
capacities  than  those  now  in  use.  The  railway 
companies  might  provide  dividing  walls  in  trucks  which 
could  be  fixed  in  slots  along  the  sides  of  the  wagons 
to  allow  for  the  separation  of  damageable  traffic. 

11.  Haulage. — The  railways  perform  unremuirera- 
tive  work  in  the  haulage  of  empty  wagons.  Statistics 
are  set  out  in  the  Railway  Returns  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  for  1928  as  follows  : — 

Waqok  Miles — (Total  worked  by  the  Companies’ 
Engines). 


1923.  1924.  1925.  1926.  1927.  1928. 

Millns.  Millns.  Millna.  Millns.  Millns.  Millns. 


Loaded  ... 
Empty  . . . 

3,355 

1,666 

3,400 

1,658 

3,330 

1,612 

2,777 

1,182 

3,364 

1,622 

3,198-5 

1,549-1 

Total  ... 

5,021 

5,058 

4,942 

3,969 

4,986 

4,747-6 

Percentage  ^ 
Loaded  J 

!>  66-82 

67-23 

67-37 

70-14 

67-47 

67-38 

The  Association  recommends  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission should  give  consideration  to  the  means  by 
which  the  haulage  of  empty  wagons  may  he  reduced. 
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12.  Poolirig  of  traffic.- — With  a view  to  accelerating 
the  transmission  of  traffic  and  ensuring  increased 
through  loading,  the  Association  submits  that  the 
railway  companies  should  make  mutual  arrangements 
for  the  concentration  of  traffic  between  specific  points 
which  at  the  present  time  are  competitive  in  character. 
The  Association  is  aware  that  under  the  Railways 
Act  of  1921  (Section  19)  the  groups  are  prohibited 
from  entering  into  any  arrangements  based  upon 
joint  working  and  pooling.  Where  one  company 
has  a direct  route  with  through  loading  services 
whilst  the  traffic  on  the  other  is  forwarded  circuitously, 
it  would  appear  to  be  of  mutual  advantage  if  the 
whole  of  the  traffic,  which  is  “ unconsigned  ” by  a 
particular  route,  could  be  sent  by  the  most  favourable 
service.  Under  this  arrangement  a company  losing 
traffic  in  one  direction  would  be  compensated  at  some 
other  point  where  the  position  was  reversed. 

13.  Control  of  traffic  on  roads. — The  Association  has 
considered  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
First  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport 
dealing  with  the  control  of  traffic  on  roads.  The 
Association  approves  generally  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  Report  so  far  as  they  affect 
traders. 

14.  Maintenance  of  roads. — With  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  roads,  the  Association  is  very  much 
concerned  with  the  statistics  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  showmg  the  cost  of  roads 
from  1910/11  to  1926/26,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  cost  per  head  of  population.  It  would  appear 
from  those  figures  (see  Appendix  I*)  that  the  local 
ratepayer  is  payhig  a much  larger  proportion  for 
road  maintenance  and  renewals  than  is  equitable. 

The  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  the  railways 
upkeep  their  own  track,  motor  transport  should  pay 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  additional  cost  of 
constraction  and  maintenance  of  roads  which  may 
be  rendered  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  working 
of  motor  traffic.  The  Association  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  country  to  have  free 
competition  between  railways  and  motor  transport, 
neither  being  favoured  financially  over  the  other. 

To  achieve  this  position,  the  Association  submits 
that  the  proportion  of  the  expense  of  road  maintenance 
that  should  fairly  he  borne  by  the  ratepayer  should 
not  exceed  the  cost  j)er  head  of  population  before  the 
time  when  motor  vehicles  became  fairly  common, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  the  increase  in  wages 
and  the  cost  of  materials  since  that  time,  and  the 
value  locally  of  improved  roads  ; that  the  balance 
should  be  paid  by  the  State  ; that  this  national 
expense  should  be  met  equitably  out  of  motor  vehicle 
taxation,  the  imposition  of  which  should  be  graduated 
in  proportion  to  the  road  damage  done  by  each  class 
of  vehicle. 

There  is  a feeling  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Road 
Fund  has  been  raided  when  there  has  been  a surplus 
to  the  detriment  of  road  development  generally. 


12962.  ( Chairman) : I will  address  my  questions 
to  you.  Sir  Gilbert,  but  if  there  are  any  that  had 
better  be  answered  by  your  colleague  you  will  pass 
them  on,  will  you  ? — (Sir  0-ilbert  Vyle)  : We  should 
like  that  privilege. 

12963.  As  we  all  know,  you  are  a comprehensive 
body  ; I believe  yom  membership  comprises  some- 
thing like  100  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  ? — ^Yes. 

12964.  The  individual  membership  of  which  is 
over  46,000  ? — ^Yes. 

12966.  I thmk  you  appointed  a Special  Committee 
to  consider  cpiestions  arising  out  of  our  Reference  ? — 
Yes. 
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12966.  In  paragraph  3 you  lay  down  what  I thmk 
w©  all  feel,  that  the  cost  of  transport,  whatever 
method  is  employed,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
overhead  costs  in  many  businesses  ? — ^Yes. 

12967.  iHid,  therefore,  very,  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  trade  and  oommeroe  ? — ^Yes. 

12968.  In  paragraph  4 you  mention  the  national- 
isation of  railways,  but  you  express  a doubt  as  to 
whether  that  evidence  is  strictly  germane  to  the 
enquiry.  I cannot  rule  it  out.  We  have  had  other 
evidence  on  the  subject,  but  I note  that  your 
Association  is  opposed  to  the  nationalisation  of  rail- 
ways, and  I do  not  propose  to  put  any  questions  on 
the  subject ; partly  because,  as  you  know,  it  is  a 
question  which  raises  political  differences  and  is 
therefore  one  which  is  very  difficult  to  discuss 
strictly  on  its  merits  ? — That  was  the  object  we  had 
in  putting  it  in  this  way.  We  simply  record  our 
opinion,  but  we  would  rather  not  discuss  it. 

12969.  I would  like  to  say  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission  that  I cannot  rule  out  of  order 
any  questions  they  may  like  to  put  on  the  subject. 
Now,  with  regard  to  a suggestion  that  has  been  made 
that  there  should  be  a Tra,ffic  Commission  for  con- 
trolling all  transport  in  the  cotmtry,  I note  that  you 
are  opposed  to  that  ? — ^Yes. 

12970.  We  come  now  to  the  co-ordination  of  rail  and 
road  interests.  You  say  that  the  only  thing  the 
railwaj^s,  so  far,  have  asked  for,  beyond  the  abolition 
of  the  passenger  duty,  which  has  already  been  repealed, 
is  relief  in  respect  of  the  road  maintenance  of  bridges 
and  the  approaches  thereto  ? — Yes. 

12971.  Your  Association  feels  that  now  the  railway 
conipanies  can  go  on  the  roads  the  best  way  of 
achieving  co-ordination  is  by  voluntary  arrangement  ? 
— That  is  so. 

12972.  You  do  not  think  good  results  would  follow 
from  any  attempt  to  force  co-ordination  from  outside  ? 
—No.  We  say  it  should  come  by  volmrtary  arrange- 
ment. 

12973.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Railways  Act  of  1921 
and  economies  in  railway  working.  You  point  out, 
do  you  not,  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed 
to  enable  all  the  economies  that  were  suggested  would 
take  place  actually  to  mature  ? — ^Yes. 

12974.  But  there  have  been  economies  ? — ^I'o  some 
extent,  yes. 

12976.  Let  us  now  come  to  exceptional  rates,  of 
which  we  heard  something  yesterday.  You  point 
out  that  the  railway  companies  are  at  a disadvantage 
because,  -under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  Goods  Managers 
cannot  quote  quickly  exceptional  rates  of  less  than 
6 per  cent,  or  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  charges  ? — ^Yes. 

12976.  Whereas  road  transport  operators  can  quote 
rates  right  away  ? — ^Yes. 

12977.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  quicker 
method  of  securing  sanction  for  lower  rates  ? — ^Yes. 

12978.  Can  you  suggest  any  method  ? — There  is  no 
particular  method  in  my  mind,  because  it  is  more  or 
less  a matter  of  internal  machinery  for  the  railway 
cornpanies  ; if  they  can  give  some  more  power  to 
their  local  people,  subject  to  their  statutory 
obligations,  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

12979.  I was  going  to  say  they  are  restricted  by 
that  statutory  limitation  of  not  less  than  5 per  cent, 
or  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  .standard  ? — ^Yes. 

12980.  And  it  wordd  require  an  alteration  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  get  rid  of  that,  would  it  not  ? — 
Quite  so.  {Mr.  Hughes)  : I think  that  some  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  if  there  were  a standing 
committee  of  some  sort  at  the  Railway  Clearing  House 
to  deal  -with  applications  for  rates  more  than  40  per 
cent,  below  the  standard,  and  if  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribimal,  set  up  under  the  Act,  could  put  into  opera- 
tion some  machinery  whereby  more  frequent  decisions 
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were  given.  At  the  moment  meetings  are  held  period- 
ically by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  to  consider 
applications  by  the  railway  companies,  and  the 
particulars  of  those  rates  are  very  voluminous — 
thousands  and  thousands  at  a tune.  What  really 
happens  is — this  is  the  information  we  have  had  given 
to  us  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce — that  if  a 
trader  requires  an  exceptional  rate  he  has  to  submit  an 
application  to  the  railway  company,  and  if  the  rate 
requh-ed  is  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
charge  it  has  to  go  before  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal 
for  sanction  at  one  of  these  periodical  meetings. 
They  have  to  do  one  of  two  thmgs  ; they  have  to 
chance  it,  or  tell  the  man  he  will  have  to  wait ; hi  the 
meantime  the  competitor,  the  road  haulier,  comes 
along  and  takes  the  business.  We  realise  that  the 
railway  companies  are  hampered  by  the  pro-visions 
of  the  Act,  that  they  are  not  allowed,  they  are  not 
legally  authorised,  to  quote  an  exceptional  rate. 

12981.  That  puts  them  at  a disadvantage  -with  the 
road  haulier  ? — Yes  ; that  is  the  information  we 
get  from  all  over  the  country. 

12982.  Comhig  to  services,  I see  your  opinion  is 
that  the  ser-vices  by  merchandise  tram  are  inferior  to 
those  existing  prior  to  the  amalgamations  ? — {Sir 
Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes. 

12983.  In  what  way  ? — In  a number  of  ways.  I 
thmk  we  illustrate  it  in  our  Memorandum,  where  we 
say  that  the  consignments  are  much  delayed,  and 
that  the  elunination  of  internal  competition  means 
that  we  do  not  get  quite  the  same  ser-vice,  we  do  not 
get  the  same  speed  that  we  used  to  get ; and  in 
consequence  a good  deal  of  business  that  might  be 
done  by  the  railways  finds  itself  in  other  channels. 
— {Mr.  Hughes)  : Might  I elaborate  that  a little  ? 
Take  the  competition  of  the  constituent  Companies  of 
the  amalgamated  groups — ^that  is  to  say,  the  Midland 
and  the  North  Western  Companies,  the  two  constituent 
companies  of  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway.  If  you  take  a point  like  Bedford,  before  the 
grouping  there  was  very  keen  competition  between  the 
Midland  Company  and  the  North  Western  Company  ; 
now  that  there  is  amalgamation  there  is  not  that 
incentive  for  those  two  companies  to  compete,  and 
goods  despatched  from  a place  like  Bedford  to  other 
central  points  like  Bristol  or  Hull  or  Newcastle  are 
taking  five  or  six  days  instead  of  one  or  two  days  as 
happened  in  the  past  before  amalgamation.  That 
is  fairly  common.  The  absence  of  competition 
between  those  two  companies — it  is  really  a 
monopoly  ... 

12984.  That  is  an  effect  which  has  followed  from 
the  amalgamation  ? — Yes.  It  is  hurting  the  railway 
companies  ; they  are  losing  their  business.  For 
instance,  traders  who  have  factories  inland  or  in  one 
spot  have  to  despatch  their  goods  from  a more  central 
point.  For  instance,  it  would  pay  people  to  send 
goods  from  London  rather  than  from  Bedford.  In 
my  o\vn  case  we  have  to  have  the  goods  brought  up 
from  Bedford  by  road  and  sent  from  London,  whereas 
in  the  past  we  could  send  them  from  Bedford,  where 
there  was  a quick  transit. 

12985.  Now  -with  regard  to  the  regulations  and 
conditions  of  carriage  by  rad.  You  complain  that 
the  railway  companies  demand  very  elaborate 
packing  ? — {Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes. 

12986.  I suppose  tifet  is  because  shunting  causes 
a great  many  breakages  ? — That  is  so.  We  say  it  is 
apparently  due  to  the  handling  operations — -violent 
shunting  at  transfer  points,  and  the  loading  of  different 
goods  of  varying  degrees  of  fragility  in  the  same  wagon, 
in  which  the  weaker  suffers. 

12987.  You  think  that  the  -use  of  containers  is  an 
advantage,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

12988.  But  your  -view  is  that  there  ought  to  be 
containers  of  a smaller  capacity  ? — Or  the  standard 
wagon  might  be  di-vided  by  means  of  movable  walls — 
wooden  walls  in  the  wagon. 
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12989.  In  paragraph  11  you  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  railways  haul  an  enormous  number  of  empty 
wagons.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes ; the  empty  wagon 
mileage  is  quite  high. 

12990.  The  figure  is  apparently  more  or  less 
stationary  ? — Yes  j it  does  not  vary  very  much. 

12991.  You  thinlr  they  might  manage  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  this  empty  wagon  haulage  ? — They  might 
reduce  it. 

12992.  That  is  a matter  I think  I can  only  ask  the 
Secretary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  railway  com- 
panies to,  with  a view  to  their  further  evidence. — 
The  object  of  that  suggestion  is,  and  really  the  object 
of  all  our  suggestions  is,  an  endeavour  to  get  a 
cheaper  transport  cost. 

12993.  Now  with  regard  to  the  pooling  of  traffic. 
You  think  that  more  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
sending  what  you  call  “ unconsigned  ” traffic  by  the 
shortest  route  ? — Yes. 

12994.  That  is  not  done  now  ? — Our  opinion  is 
that  it  is  not.  There  is  a good  deal  of  circuitous 
routing  so  long  as  it  is  kept  on  one  system. 

12995.  With  regard  to  the  control  of  traffic  on 
roads,  I understand  that  you  approve  generally  of 
the  recommendations  contained  in  our  Hirst  Report  ? 
— Yes  ; your  Commission  have  already  reported  on 
it,  and  we  have  no  further  observations  to  offer. 

12996.  We  come  now  to  the  maintenance  of  roads. 
Your  view  is  that  the  local  ratepayer  is  paying  too 
large  a proportion  for  road  maintenance  and  renewals  ? 
—Yes.  . 

12997.  What  is  your  suggestion  in  that  matter  ? — 
We  think  that  as  the  railway  upkeep  their  own  track, 
motor  transport  should  pay  a greater  proportion  of 
the  additional  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  which  may  be  rendered  necessaiy  for  the 
satisfactory  working  of  road  traffic. 

12998.  I see  your  proposal  is  that  the  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  road  maintenance  that  should  fairly 
be  borne  by  the  ratepayer  should  not  exceed  the  cost 
per  head  of  population  before  the  time  motor  vehicles 
became  fairly  common  ? — Yes.  We  have  rather 
followed  the  Minister  of  Transport’s  method  of 
presentation  there,  taking  the  cost  per  head  of 
population.  But  in  1910-11  there  was  a certain 
expenditure  on  the  roads,  and  that  was  before  the 
roads  were  used  by  motor  traffic  as  heavily  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  Our  suggestion  is  that  if 
you  take  that  expenditure  and  bring  it  up  to  its 
value  at  the  present  day,  then  that  is  the  amount 
which  might  fairly  be  borne  by  the  ratepayers  as  a 
body,  and  whatever  balance  there  is  should  be  paid 
for  by  whatever  taxes  are  levied  upon  the  motor 
traffic. 

12999.  You  take  the  year  1910-11  as  a sort  of 
standard  year  ? — No.  That  year  is  taken  because 
it  was  a year  before  there  was  any  substantial  contri- 
bution from  motor  taxation  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
roads.  I believe  in  that  year  it  was  a very  small 
amount.  It  was  the  first  year  after  the  Road  Fund 
was  instituted,  and  it  was  a very  small  amount. 
Therefore  you  get  at  a clear  picture  of  what  the  rate- 
payers were  paying  for  what  I might  call  the  ordinary 
common  user  upkeep  of  the  roads. 

13000.  Of  course,  you  would  vary  those  figures  by 
making  an  allowance  for  the  iteration  of  the  value 
of  money  since  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ; bring  it  up  to 
to-day’s  value. 

13001.  Of  course,  to-day’s  value  may  not  be 
to-morrow’s  value  ? — ^We  know  roughly  what  that 
means.  To  illustrate  my  point,  I believe  the  cost  of 
public  works  generally  may  be  estimated  to  be 
75  per  cent,  higher  to-day  than  in  1910-11  ; therefore 
if  you  augment  the  1910-11  payment  by  the  taxpayer 
by  75  per  cent,  you  arrive  at  a sum  to-day. 

13002.  You  have  put  in  some  figures  which  are 
very  interesting  and  which  illustrate  your  point, 


I think  I can  sum  it  uji  by  saying  that  your  view 
is  that  the  users  of  the  road — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
users  of  the  road  by  motor  transport — should  pay 
all  the  extra  involved  in  consequence  of  the  advent 
of  mechanical  traffic  ? — Yes. 

13003.  Leaving  to  the  ratepayer  what  you  might 
call  the  common  user  of  the  road  by  horse  vehicles 
and  bicycles  and  pedestrians  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
But  that  is  roughly  the  principle  ? — Yes,  that  is 
roughly  the  principle.  But  the  imposition  should  be 
graded  in  proportion  to  the  road  damage  done  by 
each  class  of  vehicle.  (Mr.  Hughes)  : We  did  feel 
that  there  is  a danger  of  the  expenditure  on  the  roads 
growing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  disproportionate 
to  the  amount  that  could  be  afforded.  What  we 
would  like  to  see  is  some  system  whereby  the  tax  is 
fixed  and  the  cost  of  the  road  should  not  exceed 
the  taxation,  the  pro  rata  proportion  of  the  mainten- 
ance, by  taxation,  plus  the  motor  tax,  and  that 
sum  total  should  not  be  exceeded. 

13004.  May  I ask  you  a question  on  another 
point  in  coimection  with  this  ? Is  it  your  view 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  users  of  the  road — road 
transport — have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
railways ; the  railways,  as  you  say,  having  had  in 
the  first  instance  to  construct  their  track  and  having 
to  maintain  it  ? — [Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes,  largely 
I thmk  we  hold  that  view.  (Mr.  Hughes)  : We  feel 
this,  that  the  railways  carry  on  their  business  under 
statutory  obligations  and  the  road  people  do  not. 
The  two  things  are  not  comparable  ; you  are  not 
comparing  like  with  like.  We  noted  Sir  Josiah 
Stamp’s  evidence  ; he  did  not  suggest  that  the 
railways  should  be  put  on  the  same  level  as  the 
roads,  or  that  the  same  obligations  should  be  put 
on  the  road  haulier  as  are  put  on  the  railways  ; 
we  understand  that  perfectly  well  ; but  the  things 
are  not  comparable. 

13006.  What  I was  rather  getting  at  was  this. 
A great  deal  of  traffic  has  been  diverted  to  the  road, 
has  it  not  ? — (Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes. 

13006.  I think  some  of  it  necessarily ; the 
advantage  of  road  transport  for  certain  purpo,ses 
is  so  obvious  ? — Quite  so. 

13007.  Now,  proposals  have  been  made  in  some 
quarters  that  a great  deal  more  money  should  be 
spent  on  the  roads,  and  that  a large  number  of  new 
roads  should  be  specially  constructed  ? — Yes. 

13008.  Apparently  with  the  object  of  diverting 
much  more  traffic,  especially  goods  traffic,  from  the 
railways  to  the  roads.  Would  that  be,  in  your 
opinion,  in  the  national  interest  ? — In  my  view  it 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  traffic.  If  the  traffic 
is  such  that  it  can  be  carried  by  road  more  economic- 
ally, when  all  other  costs  are  considered,  and  it  is  of 
a character  which  can  be  carried  from  door  to  door, 
by  which  you  can  save  costly  packings,  and  by 
which  the  delivery  of  the  goods  undamaged  can  be 
guaranteed,  it  is  certainly  a great  help  to  trade 
to  have  those  facilities.  But  if  the  roads  are  going 
to  be  used  for  the  transport  of  large  quantities  of 
what  I call  deadweight  material,  which  the  figures 
will  show  ought  to  be  and  should  be  carried  by  the 
railways  under  very  much  better  conditions,  then 
the  roads,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  very  improperly 
used. 

13009.  In  your  view  the  continued  existence  of 
railways  is  absolutely  necessary  ? — Absolutely. 

13010.  For  certain  purposes  ? — Yes  ; and  you 
must  keep  the  load  on  the  railway  up  to  a certain 
figure,  otherwise  the  whole  of  the  railway  costs 
are  going  to  rise.  (Mr.  Hughes)  : As  a national 
consideration,  one  is  boimd  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  railways  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
merchandise  traffic  of  this  country,  and  one  realises 
that  there  is  £1,000,000,000  of  capital  that  ought 
to  be  returning  some  revenue,  or  paying  dividends, 
which  should  in  turn  pay  Income  Tax,  and  there  is  a 
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danger  in  certain  directions  that  that  is  going  to  die. 
We  feel  strongly  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  capital  which  .... 

13011.  Putting  aside  that  consideration,  which  of 
course  is  present  to  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
carriage  of  traffic,  the  maintenance  of  railways  is 
necessary  for  the  Nation  ? — {Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes, 
absolutely. 

13012.  You  could  not  do  without  them  ? — No. 

13013.  You  cannot  conceive  a road  system  adequate 
to  carry  all  the  merchandise  of  the  country  ; is  that 
so  ? — ^Absolutely  so. 

13014.  Are  there  any  other  points  you  would  like 
to  bring  before  me  ? If  not,  I will  pass  the  questions 
round  to  my  colleagues. — No,  I have  nothing  beyond 
what  is  in  the  Memorandum. 

13016.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I notice  that  you 
recommend,  and  strongly  favour,  that  whatever 
is  done  by  way  of  improvement  or  by  way  of  co- 
ordination, should  be  done  by  voluntary  arrange- 
ment ? — Yes. 

13016.  That,  I take  it,  is  a sort  of  foundation  on 
which  you  base  your  evidence  ? — Yes. 

13017.  We  may  take  it  to  indicate  your  attitude 
to  all  the  other  matters  on  which  you  give  evidence  ? 
—Yes. 

13018.  Therefore  your  submission  is  that  the 
function  of  this  Commission  is  limited  to  suggestions 
by  which  voluntary  arrangements  should  be 
facilitated  ? — Our  view  is  that  the  matter  could  be 
done  better  by  a voluntary  arrangement  than  by 
any  other. 

13019.  Your  submission  to  the  Commission  would 
be,  then,  that  that  rules  out  any  reconamendation  for 
achieving  the  objects  desired  by  legislation  ? — The 
Commission,  of  course,  could  say  that,  but  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  w;ith  our  submission. 

13020.  You  do  not  suggest  to  the  Commission  that, 
desirable  as  these  objects  are  to  attain,  they  should 
recommend  either  administrative  or  legislative 
action  ? — ^Neither  by  legislation  nor  by  commission. 

13021.  I take  it  that  that  governs  all  your  recom- 
mendations ? — ^Yes,  that  is  right.  [Mr.  Hughes)  : 
That  is  in  regard  to  co-ordination  only. 

13022.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  exclude  from 
legislation  ? — W e felt  that,  now  the  railway  companies 
have  statutory  powers  to  convey  goods  by  road,  they 
have  all  the  machinery  to  co-ordinate  with  the  road 
hauliers  as  far  as  is  necessary. 

13023.  And  may  I take  it  that  you  qualify  Sir 
Gilbert  Vyle’s  answer  to  me  in  which  he  said  that 
voluntary  arrangement  was  the  basis  of  the  suggestions 
to  the  Commission  ? You  qualify  that  by  saying  that 
you  limit  your  recommendation  of  voluntary  arrange- 
ment to  co-ordination  only  ? — ^I  do. 

13024.  Let  us  now  come  to  exceptional  rates.  You 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a standing  committee 
at  the  Railway  Clearing  House  ? — {Sir  Gilbert  Vyle) : 
Yes. 

13026.  There  I suppose  you  only  mean  that  the 
Commission  should  recommend  the  setting  up  of  a 
standiirg  committee  ? — {Mr.  Hughes)  : Yes  ; it  is  an 
easy  method  of  effecting  an  improvement  on  the 
existing  state  of  affau-s  with  regard  to  exceptional 
rates  ; we  understand  you  follow  the  legislation  with 
regard  to  exceptional  rates — Section  36,  Section  37 
and  Section  38  of  the  Railways  Act  of  1921. 

13026.  Yesterday  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  the 
German  plan  might  be  followed,  which  was  described 
as  the  publication  immediately  of  an  exceptional  rate, 
so  that  anybody  who  could  give  similar  arrangements 
could  avail  himself  of  it  ? — The  Association  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  approached  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  some  time  ago  and  asked  that  a copy 
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of  the  volumes  of  exceptional  rates  should  be  supplied 
to  them  for  circulation  among  interested  people.  I 
was  shown  the  document,  and  the  file  that  was 
considered  by  the  Tribunal  on  that  particular  occasion 
— think  they  meet  six  or  seven  times  a year — was  as 
high  as  that  {indicating)  and  probably  there  were 
20,000  to  30,000  rates.  Now,  there  are  very  few  people 
who  would  be  intere.sted  in  the  whole  of  those,  and  I 
can  imderstand  the  difficulty  there  would  be  ; it 
would  be  a tremendous  amount  of  work  for  very  little 
good.  That  is  my  own  opinion. 

13027.  As  it  is  at  present,  an  exceptional  rate  which 
might  be  advantageous  to  many  other  people  is 
simply  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who  happen  to 
know  of  it ; they  are  the  persons  first  of  all  engaged 
in  the  negotiation  of  it  ? — There  are  two  points  there. 
One  is  that  any  trader  forwarding  goods  between  two 
points  in  comiection  with  which  points  an  exceptional 
rate  is  in  operation  is  automatically  quoted  that 
exceptional  rate  whether  he  knows  about  it  or  not, 
or  should  be.  It  is  the  right  of  every  trader  to  have 
the  exceptional  rate.  Yom  question  rather  leads  one 
to  suppose  that  certain  traders  who  deal  in  certain 
commodities,  if  they  knew  there  was  an  exceptional 
rate  between,  say,  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  and 
they  traded  between  London  and  Reading,  could 
immediately  go  up  there  and  do  business  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exceptional  rate  between  Leicester 
and  Nottingham. 

13028.  I am  not  an  expert  in  these  matters  at  all ; 
but  it  was  suggested  to  us  yesterday  that  the  German 
plan  should  be  taken  advantage  of — ^that  is  to  say, 
that  an  exceptional  rate  should  be  imblished  im- 
mediately it  was  granted  ? — ^Where  ? 

13029.  In  the  public  press,  I presume  ? — ^It  means 
publisliing  in  the  press  20,000  rates  at  each  different 
period. 

13030.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  20,000  new 
rates  granted  at  one  period  ? — 1 believe  that  there 
are  approximately  60,000,000  exceptional  rates  in 
existence  to-day ; and  I believe  that  periodically 
20,000  new  ones  are  passed  by  the  Tribunal,  either 
less  than  5 f)er  cent,  or  more  than  40  per  cent,  below 
the  standard  charges. 

13031.  Is  it  true  to  say  that  about  80  per  cent,  of 
the  rates  are  exceptional  ? — ^Yes. 

13032.  In  paragraxih  8 you  say  “ there  should  be 
some  quicker  method  of  securing  the  necessary 
sanction  for  qiroting  these  low  rates  ” ? — -Yes. 

13033.  But  you  still  suggest  only  a voluntary 
arrangement  ? — Yes,  because  one  does,  realise  to  the 
full  the  provisions  of  the  Railways  Act  of  1921.  We 
know  that  the  Tribunal  have  to  fix  a standard  revenue, 
and  if  there  is  freedom  to  quote  exceptional  rates  it 
may  interfere  with  the  standard  i-e venue  as  fixed  on 
an  approximate  amount  of  traffic  by  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal,  and  might  throw  the  whole  thing  out 
when  it  came  to  the  Ammal  Revision.  One  realises 
to  the  full  that  the  exceptional  rate  clauses  in  the 
Act  are  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  the  thing  ; 
it  is  a piece  of  the  whole  machine  ; if  it  were  scrapped 
it  might  affect  at  the  finish  the  standard  revenue 
of  the  companies.  The  point  I tried  to  make  was  this 
— and  I am  sorry  if  I did  not  make  it  clear  ; probably 
I did  not — that  the  railway  companies  are  asked  to 
quote  a low  exceptional  rate,  otherwise  the  traffic 
might  go  by  road,  and  that  exceptional  rate  is  one 
which  is  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
charge.  The  railway  companies  are  not  permitted  by 
law  to  charge  that  rate  tmtil  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  however,  may  be  two 
months  hence,  and  in  the  meantime  the  trader  says, 

“ I will  not  risk  it ; I will  send  by  road.” 

13034.  I do  not  think  you  have  appreciated  the 
point  of  my  question.  You  are  representing  a very 
powerful  Association,  the  Association  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  What  I want  to  get  at 
is  why  you  thinli  that  a suggestion  for  voluntary 
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arrangement  made  by  this  Commission  should  be  more 
powerful  than  one  made  by  your  own  Association. 
Why  should  you  bring  this  before  us  if  all  you  are 
asking  us  to  do  is  to  make  a suggestion  ? — [Sir 
Gilbert  Vyle)  : I should  like  to  answer  that.  I have 
been  looking  at  what  I said  with  regard  to  this 
voluntary  arrangement.  I am  afraid  you  have  read 
into  it  a good  deal  more  than  I intended  to  convey. 
What  I said  was  that  having  regard  to  the  legal  power 
the  railways  had  now  got  to  transport  merchandise 
by  road,  co-ordination  other  than  by  voluntary 
arrangement  is  not  possible  or  even  necessary.  Now 
that  voluntary  arrangement,  we  suggest,  should  apply, 
in  regard  to  co-ordination,  between  the  railways  and 
the  roads,  and  therefore  we  bring  this  suggestion  to 
you  in  case  your  minds  should  be  considering  some 
method  of  compulsion — either  by  law  or  by  Statute 
or  by  Commission  or  whatever  other  way  might  well 
occur  to  you.  It  is  really  supporting  another  para- 
graph of  our  Memorandum. 

13036.  If  I may  say  so,  your  attitude  is  : “ keep 
off  any  suggestions  of  compulsion  and  leave  us  to 
get  what  we  want  by  voluntary  arrangement  ” ? — 
Let  the  railways  and  the  road  both  deal  with  it 
voluntarily. 

13036.  I am  still  wondering  why  it  is  brought 
forward  to  the  Commission  under  those  circumstances. 
Now,  you  instanced  the  diminution  of  facilities  for 
goods  traffic  since  the  amalgamations  brought  about 
by  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  ? — Yes. 

13037.  Do  you  agree  that  the  competition  of  road 
transport  has  replaced  some  of  the  good  effects  of 
that  competition  ? — It  is  a little  difficult  to  answer 
that  question  yet.  When  the  railway  companies 
have  had,  perhaps,  a little  more  experience,  or  a 
little  more  use  of  their  own  powers  on  the  roads,  it 
may  be  that  we  shall  be  having  a livelier  state  of 
things. 

13038.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  threat  of  the  transfer 
of  goods  from  rail  to  road  has  led  the  railway  com- 
panies to  grant  facilities  in  order  to  retain  that 
traffic  ? — You  would  think  it  would  have  some  effect 
on  the  railways. 

13039.  But  you  have  no  experience  of  any  actual 
eases  ? — No.  In  my  own  experience  I have  not 
noticed  any  particular  increase  in  liveliness  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  companies.  (Mr.  Hughes)  : I 
think  the  railway  companies  have  rather  moved  in 
the  direction  of  putting  into  operation  road  services. 
I think  the  lack  of  competition  between  the  con- 
stituent companies  has  really  come  about  through 
their  desire  for  economy.  They  are  trying  to 
economise,  and  therefore  we  are  not  getting  the  same 
facilities  that  we  did  before.  They  have  the  power 
now  to  economise,  and  they  are  economising  at  the 
expense  of  the  trader  and  giving  us  a worse  service. 

13040.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  10.  There  you 
suggest  the  use  of  containers  of  a smaller  capacity, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  good  sug- 
gestion. Will  you  tell  me  how  you  think  the  Com- 
mission can  expedite  that  ? — [Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : If 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  railway  com- 
panies could  reduce  their  working  charges  and  give  a 
better  service  to  the  trader  by  looking  into  this 
system  of  containers,  I am  sure  the  railway  companies 
would  pay  a good  deal  of  attention  to  what  you  said. 

13041.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. — (Mr.  Hughes) : 

I have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  carefully 
through  a very  elaborate  scheme  of  conveyance  of 
merchandise  over  the  railways  of  this  coimtry  by 
means  of  wheeled  containers  of  various  sizes  and  a 
system  of  gravitation.  It  is  the  scheme  of  Colonel 
Carey  of  the  Royal  Engineers  ; it  is  a most  elaborate 
thing  and  would  take  a long  time  to  go  into  exten- 
sively ; but  it  is  a system  whereby  wheeled  containers 
on  a platform  could  be  used  with  wagons  on  rails, 
with  cross  rails  instead  of  lengthways,  by  which  the 
wheeled  containers  can  be  run  on  the  railway  wagons 
either  side  ; you  have  a bay  with  platforms  on  either 
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side  and  these  wheeled  containers  can  be  run  on  sets 
of  rails,  and  the  whole  thing  is  worked  by  gravitation. 
I think  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  this  Commission 
if  they  could  see  Colonel  Carey’s  scheme.  It  is 
before  the  Ministry  of  Transport  now,  and  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  railway  companies.  It  is  a most 
interesting  and  fascinating  thing,  and  if  it  could  be 

brought  about — it  is  a very  expensive  business it 

would,  I think,  revolutionise  the  business  of  mer- 
chandise conveyance  by  railway.  [Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : 
There  was  another  scheme,  the  Gattie  scheme,  with 
which  no  doubt  you  are  familiar. 

13042.  Yes. — The  object  of  this  suggestion  is  that 
there  are  many  schemes  which  the  railway  companies 
might  consider  and  come  to  some  conclusion  about 
either  that  they  are  some  good  or  that  they  are  no 
good — what  about  them  ? 

13043.  With  regard  to  empty  wagons.  Are  your 
figures  confined  to  railway-owned  wagons  or  do  they 
include  privately-owned  wagons  ? — They  are  the 
total  worked  by  the  companies’  engines,  and  that 
includes  all  kinds  of  wagons. 

13044.  Are  the  privately-owned  wagons  responsible 
for  a good  deal  of  empty  rumiing  ? — Yes,  I am  afraid 
so. 

13046.  I presrune  that  they  are  maintained  in 
response  to  the  demands  by  the  railway  companies’ 
customers  ? — Yes. 

13046.  Do  you  suggest  that  privately-owned  wagons 
should  be  done  away  with  ? — No. 

13047.  Now  with  regard  to  your  last  paragraph — 
your  suggestion  about  taxation  for  road  maintenance. 
I notice  that  in  1925-1926  the  total  expenditure  from 
local  taxation  on  the  roads  was  £40,000,000  odd  ? — 
Yes. 

13048.  As  compared  with  £14,000,000  in  1910- 
1911  ?— Yes. 

13049.  Do  you  suggest  that  if  there  had  been  no 
increase  of  motor  transport  there  would  have  been 
no  demand  for  improved  road  services,  and  so  on  ? 
— I think  that  is  a fair  deduction  that  if  there  had  been 
none  of  this  heavy  vehicular  traffic  that  we  have 
to-day,  the  roads  of  1910  would  be  equally  efficient 
for  1929. 

13060.  With  an  increased  population  ? — ^Yes. 

13061.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  results  of  that  extra 
expenditure  have  not  conferred  any  benefits  at  all 
on  the  inhabitants  who  pay  rates  ? — Oh,  yes,  they 
have  certainly  sent  up  some  values,  and  they  have 
conferred  some  benefit ; but  with  regard  to  traffic 
which  is  moving  rapidly  from  one  point  to  another  on 
roads  maintained  by  the  dwellers  by  the  wayside, 
those  people  might  not  think  that  they  are  getting 
a fair  return  for  their  money. 

13062.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  all  this  increased  road 
transport  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  ? — ^Yes. 

13053.  And  you  think  they  should  not  pay  anything 
towards  it  ? — ^Yes  ; hut  the  people  for  whom  this 
heavy  traffic  is  put  up  are  a certain  class  of  people 
who  are  recognised  by  the  State  and  who  have  to 
sustain  certain  taxation. 

13064.  Yes  ; but  your  contention,  I take  it,  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  increased  expenditure  that  is  due 
to  improved  road  services,  road  commimications, 
should  be  borne  by  the  providers  of  road  transport  ? 
—Yes,  those  who  use  the  roads. 

13066.  And  none  of  it  incurred  by  the  local  rate- 
payers ? — [Mr.  Hughes)  : May  I answer  you  there 
as  well  ? The  user  of  the  road  pays  a certain  amount. 
The  resident  in  a rural  or  suburban  area  pays  his  local 
taxation  which  is  the  larger  part  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
road,  and  if  he  uses  vehicles  on  the  road  he  either 
pays  in  his  fare  or  in  his  freight  money  on  a cost 
accountancy  basis  which  is  part  of  this  tax  as  well, 
and  he  is  paying  twice.  If  I go  by  motor  coach  from 
London  to  Exmouth  I am  paying  a fare  part  of  which 
goes  towards  the  vehicle  tax,  and  I am  also  paying  in 
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my  local  rates  a very  large  proportion  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  road.  The  user  thus  pays  twice.  The 
owner  of  the  vehicle  does  not  pay,  we  think,  the  same 
proportion  as  the  taxpayer.  The  growth  of  figures 
shown  with  regard  to  1910-11  and  1926-27  are  out  of 
all  proportion  so  far  as  the  taxpayer  is  concerned. 

13066.  Do  you  confine  your  remarks  to  the  pas- 
senger vehicle  ? A person  using  a fare -paying  vehicle 
of  course  pays  taxes  ? — trader  who  sends  his 
merchandise  by  the  road  haulier  pays  a rate  per  ton 
on  a cost  accountancy  basis,  and  part  of  the  rate  he 
pays  goes  to  the  vehicle  tax. 

13057.  Do  you  suggest  that  if  there  had  been  no 
raids  on  the  Road  Fund  your  remarks  would  not  have 
been  necessary  ? If  the  whole  of  the  Road  Fund  had 
been  apphed  to  its  original  XJurpose  of  road  making 
there  would  not  have  been  any  necessity  for  your 
remarks  about  local  taxation,  would  there  ? — I think 
so.  I think  the  whole  of  the  tax  was  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  roads  ; it  was  simply 
because  the  Ministry  did  not  spend  the  money  that 
had  been  raised  by  taxation  but  kept  it  in  reserve. 
If  a local  authority  is  building  a new  road  or  is 
repairing  a road,  it  makes  application  for  a grant,  but 
it  does  not  get  anything  like  the  amormt  it  spends. 
The  Ministry  had  been  makmg  grants  which  did  not 
come  up  to  the  amormt  that  was  spent,  and  so  created 
a reserve.  May  I put  it  in  another  way  ? As  a trader, 
if  I want  to  send  600  tons  of  traffic  from  London  to 
Bristol  I can  do  it  in  60  railway  wagons  with  three  men 
and  one  engme  ; if  I send  it  by  road  I have  120 
vehicles  with  at  least  120  men,  and  I cut  up  the  roads 
between  London  and  Bristol  and  I do  not  pay  one 
penny  towards  the  maintenance  of  those  roads 
except  through  my  vehicle  tax.  In  my  case  I can 
do  it  cheaper  by  road  than  by  rail,  though  as  an  actual 
proposition  you  have  120  men  working  as  against 
three  on  the  steel  rail,  with  one  engine  which  could 
do  it  in  four  hours,  and  it  would  probably  take  eight 
or  ten  horns  by  road  with  120  men  and  120  vehicles, 
running  over  I do  not  know  how  many  parish  roads, 
and  the  owner  of  the  vehicles  not  paying  a penny 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  roads  in  the  districts 
through  which  he  runs. 

13058.  My  question  is  this  : The  suggestion  in  your 
statement  here  is,  I take  it,  that  there  should  be 
increased  taxation  of  motor  vehicles.  The  question 
I put  to  you  was  : would  that  increased  taxation  be 
necessary  if  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  the  present 
taxation  in  the  Road  Fimd  had  been  devoted  to  the 
roads  ? — ^I  think  not ; because  the  amount  taken  from 
the  Road  Frmd  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  amount  to  anythmg  like  the  difference  between 
the  cost  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  Road  Fimd  grants ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  local  taxpayers’ 
payment  m 1910—11  and  1925—26,  allowing  for  the 
increased  cost,  is  not  covered  by  the  amount  of  the 
so-called  raid  from  the  Road  Fimd. 

13059.  Your  contention  still  is  that  notwithstanding 
the  diversion  of  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  from  taxation 
to  road  pmposes,  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
taxation  of  road  vehicles  ? — ^I  suggest  there  is  an 
imdue  proportion  on  the  taxpayer.  I am  not  suggest- 
ing how  it  should  be  raised.  I am  a taxpayer,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  pay  more  than  I can  help. 

{ Chairman)  : Is  it  necessary  to  press  that  ? If 
every  member  of  the  Conunission  cross-examines  at 
this  length,  I am  afraid  we  shall  never  finish. 

13060.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : I am  very  sorry, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I want  to  ask  one  more  question. 
Do  you  suggest  that  the  taxation  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  road  damage  ? — (Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : 
Yes  ; that  is,  the  excess  taxation , 

13061.  And  you  favour  some  other  basis  than 
the  horse -power  tax  ? — I would  not  like  to  commit 
myseK  as  to  what  the  basis  of  taxation  should  be  ; 
I would  rather  content  myself  with  simply  saying 
the  imposition  should  be  graduated  in  proportion 
to  the  road  damage. 


13062.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I am  still  per- 
plexed about  the  exceptional  rates.  If  the  railways’ 
Goods  Managers  are  given  powers  to  deal  summarily 
with  any  application  for  a special  rate,  would  not 
that  lead  to  ruiiversal  bargaining  with  regard  to 
rates  ? — It  might  do.  But  the  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Hughes  made  offers — ^if  it  is  our  business  to  offer 
what  I call  domestic  suggestions  to  a railway,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is — Mr.  Hughes’  suggestion  was 
that  there  is  the  central  body  of  three  or  four  clerks 
who  are  experts  in  this  business  sitting  all  the  time 
in  London,  and  recourse  could  be  had  by  telephone 
or  telegraph  to  those  people  to  enable  the  local 
Managers  to  make  a rate  in  a reasonable  time,  so 
that  when  you  have  the  road  rate  on  the  one  hand 
probably  within  the  same  day,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  have  the  railway  rate  also. 

13063.  My  point  is  this  : that  whenever  you  have 
the  power  in  one  or  two  people  with  regard  to  granting 
rates,  would  not  everybody  who  has  any  volume  of 
traffic  come  and  say,  “ I have  100  tons  to-day  and  I 
shall  have  200  tons  to-morrow  ” ? — They  always 
are  doing  it. 

13064.  They  are  always  at  it  ? — Yes  ; that  is 
why  there  are  so  many  exceptional  rates. 

13065.  Would  not  it  lead  to  the  entire  abolition 
of  standard  rates  ? Are  there  any  useful  standard 
rates  about  which  people  could  bargain  ? — You  see 
what  happens  how.  There  are  standard  rates,  and, 
as  Mr.  Hughes  told  you,  an  appalling  number  of 
exceptional  rates.  That  is  a system  into  which  we 
have  got  ourselves. 

13066.  Then  would  you  advocate  the  abolition 
of  standard  rates  altogether  ? — Oh,  no. 

13067.  You  must  have  some  ? — That  has  all  been 
taken  care  of  by  the  Railways  Act,  and  it  has  hardly 
got  into  work  yet. 

13068.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  standard  rates 
should  be  a minimum  or  a maximum  ? — A standard 
rate  is  a standard  ; it  is  neither  a maximum  nor  a 
minimum ; it  is  a standard  rate,  and  from  that 
there  are  certain  exceptions. 

13069.  There  must  be  some  principle  to  go  upon 
if  there  are  to  be  such  fluctuations  allowed  as  you 
suggest  ? — Yes. 

13070.  What  is  it  to  be  ? — It  is  all  built  up  on  the 
practice  of  the  railway  companies  at  the  present 
time. 

13071.  You  have  the  standard  rate  at  the  top, 
and  you  grade  it  down  according  to  the  volume  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  downwards. 

13072.  And  volume  would  govern  railway  rates  ? — 
No,  not  entirely  volume  ; classification. 

13073.  Volume  and  classification ; that  would 
govern  it  entirely  ? — ^Yes. 

13074.  Now,  supposing  a trader  finds  himself 
in  a position  of  offering  traffic  from  point  to  point, 
and  he  asks  at  the  loading  station  for  a rate.  What 
is  he  to  be  quoted — is  it  the  standard  rate  ? — That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  asking.  The  road  people 
come  to  him  rather  than  that  he  goes  to  the  road  people, 
and  say,  “ Let  us  take  your  traffic  from  so-and-so  to 
so-and-so,  and  we  will  do  it  for  so  much.”  Obviously 
the  trader  rings  up  the  railway  people  and  says, 
“ What  will  you  do  this  for  ? ” The  railway  people 
have  to  make  a quotation  just  as  any  other  business 
house  has,  and  they  may  quote  the  trader  the 
standard  rate,  and  then  the  trader  says,  “ I cannot 
accept  that.” 

13075.  Would  they  disclose  to  the  trader  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  someone  else  had  goods  carried  ? 
— (Mr.  Hughes)  : The  whole  point  of  this  is  that  the 
law  makes  it  obligatory,  upon  the  railway  company 
to  serve  everyone  alike.  If  T went  to  the  railway 
company  to-day  and  obtained  an  exceptional  rate 
between  two  points  for  a given  quantity  of  traffic. 
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ray  corapetitor  conld  go  to-raorrow  and  the  railway 
company  would  be  bound  to  give  him  the  same  rate. 
I think  that  answers  your  point. 

13076.  Not  quite.  The  railway  companies  are 
bound  to  have  at  every  station  their  rates  in  a rate 
book  for  anybody  to  see  ? — Yes. 

13077.  They  are  bormd  to  disclose  them  to  anybody 
who  asks  to  see  them  ? — Yes. 

13078.  In  the  rate  book  is  there  such  a thing  as 
an  exceptional  rate  ? — Yes.  Every  exceptional  rate 
is  noted  in  the  rate  books  in  the  same  way  that  the 
standard  rates  are  noted,  and  I have  a perfect  right 
and  power  to  walk  into  any  station  and  ask  to  see 
the  rate  book.  Our  point  about  exceptional  rates 
was  this.  We  have  a given  quantity  of  merchandise 
coming  from  a given  point  and  going  to  a given  point, 
and  we  say : “We  want  this  to  go  by  rail  if  we  can  get 
it  at  our  price,  but  if  we  cannot  get  it  at  our  price 
it  will  have  to  go  by  road.”  They  reply,  “ The 
rate  you  ask  for  is  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  ; we  have  not  one  on  our  books  ; it  will 
have  to  go  to  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal.”  Mean- 
time the  road  haulier  comes  along  and  says,  “ Never 
mind  about  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  I will  give 
you  the  rate  now.”  The  railway  companies  have  no 
power  to  quote  a rate  competitive  with  the  road 
haulier  quickly. 

13079.  At  the  end  of  paragraph  8 you  refer  to  the 
necessity  for  some  quicker  method  of  securing  the 
necessary  sanction  for  quoting  low  rates,  especially 
in  the  case  of  non-recurring  traffic  ? — That  was 
mentioned  in  regard  to  special  contracts.  The 
complaint  was  made  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  where  traffics  were  being  tendered  from 
different  points  and  which  would  be  non-recurring. 
The  people  want  an  exceptional  rate.  The  railway 
companies  are  not  very  much  inclined  to  quote  an 
exceptional  rate  where  the  traffic  is  not  recurring. 
These  people  who  have  put  this  up  to  us  want  a 
recommendation  made  that  the  railway  companies 
shall  be  given  power  to  quote  quickly  exceptional 
rates  more  than  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard 
figure. 

13080.  If  a trader  goes  to  a company  and  says, 
“ Here  is  200  tons,  but  it  will  never  happen  again,” 
why  should  he  get  it  at  a reduced  rate  at  all  ? Would 
it  not  be  to  the  company’s  advantage  to  take  all 
they  could  get  ? — They  would  like  to  take  it  ; but 
they  cannot  because  they  are  undercut  by  the  road 
hauliers. 

13081.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  9.  You 
suggest  that  there  should  be  some  method  by  which 
speedier  delivery  could  be  obtained.  Do  you  suggest 
that  a small  quantity,  say  one  ton,  going  from  Carlisle 
to  Boston,  should  be  carried  in  the  same  wagon  all 
the  way  through  ? Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the 
railway  companies  should  not  transfer  goods  sent  in 
small  quantities  ? — {Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : No,  I do  not 
think  we  suggest  that.  What  we  say  is  that  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  handle  business  in  a more  general 
way  which  would  give  a better  service  to  the  public, 
and  without  so  much  delay. 

13082.  But  you  cannot  reasonably  expect,  can  you, 
half  a ton  of  goods  to  be  carried  so  quickly  as  a wagon 
load  ? — I expect  a 28-lbs.  parcel  to  be  carried  as 
quickly  as  any  other  quantity. 

13083.  But  that  would  go  by  passenger  train,  would 
it  not  ? — Not  necessarily. 

13084.  But  half  a ton  of  goods,  or  even  a ton  of 
goods,  which  has  to  go  a certain  distance  has  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a marshalling  yard  and  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  train — it  all  takes  time  ? — Yes,  it 
all  takes  time,  but  it  depends  a good  deal  upon  the 
local  organisation  of  the  railway  ; and  here,  again, 
there  is  not  that  urge  which  you  get  generally  through 
healthy  competition.  The  internal  organisation  finds 
ways  and  means  of  giving  the  public  exactly  what  it 
wants. 


13085.  {Lord  Northampton)  : I want  to  ask  you  a 
question  on  this  matter  of  voluntary  co-ordination. 
I understood  from  what  you  said  that  you  thought  we 
could  safely  leave  it  now  to  voluntary  co-ordination  in 
view  of  the  railway  companies  having  road  powers 
which  they  could  co-ordinate  with  their  railway 
powers  ? — Yes. 

13086.  Do  not  you  see  some  danger  in  that — first 
of  all,  inefficiency  due  to  lack  of  competition,  which 
you  are  talking  about  ? — If  it  is  carried  too  far,  yes. 

13087.  And  do  not  you  see  the  danger  of  a monopoly 
being  gradually  set  up  ? — If  such  a monopoly  is  set 
ixp,  it  has  been  encouraged  by  legislation.  You  have 
given  the  railway  companies  these  powers,  and, 
having  got  them,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that 
they  will  use  them.  And  wo  must  wait  and  see  how 
they  do  use  them. 

13088.  Do  you  anticipate  any  danger,  speaking  as 
a representative  of  trading  interests  ? — I may,  but 
I much  prefer  to  see  a voluntary  arrangement  than 
to  see  some  method  of  compulsion  ; and  I must  say 
it  is  very  diffictdt  for  me  to  see  how  yoxx  can  do  it. 

13089.  You  do  see  a danger,  but  you  do  not  consider 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  a serious  one  ? — No,  I do  not 
see  any  more  danger  than  obtained,  should  I say, 
before  you  gave  the  railway  companies  their  powers 
on  the  roads.  {Mr.  Hughes)  : If  there  is  a danger  it 
is  not  a less  danger  by  voluntary  arrangement  than 
by  a compulsory  arrangement  between  the  two  forms 
of  transport.  If  there  were  compulsory  co-ordination 
by  legislation  the  trader  would  be  in  a worse  state  than 
he  would  be  in  by  voluntary  arrangement. 

13090.  Legislation  would  probably  provide  some 
protection  for  the  public  against  that  monopoly, 
would  it  not  ? — We  prefer  not  to  have  that,  because 
from  experience  when  we  get  this  legislation  we  find 
we  do  not  get  the  same  facilities  and  freedom.  We 
want  as  much  competition  as  we  can  get. 

13091.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  you  will  require 
any  legislation  ? — No  ; we  should  put  our  own  road 
transport  on. 

13092.  {Sir  Robert  Donald)  ; I want  to  ask  you  a 
question  bearing  on  this  blessed  word  “ co-ordination.” 
In  paragraph  14  you  advocate  free  competition 
between  the  railways  and  motor  transport,  and  you 
have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  you  foresee  a great 
increase  in  motor  transport  ; and  you  also  want  to 
see  the  traffic  on  the  railways  maintamed  ? — {Sir 
Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes. 

13093.  That,  of  course,  raises  a qixestion  of  where 
the  traffic  is  to  come  from  ? — Yes. 

13094.  But,  apart  from  that,  unless  there  is  restric- 
tion will  not  the  roads  become  congested,  and  unless 
there  is  co-ordination,  or  some  regulation,  between  the 
railways  and  road  transport,  the  railways  will  lose, 
and  you  are  very  anxious  that  the  railways  should  be 
maintained  and  be  able  to  pay  their  dividends  ? 
Yes. 

13096.  Do  not  you  see  that  there  is  an  inconsistency 
there  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  We  say  we  are  going 
to  leave  this  to  voluntary  arrangement,  and  if  now 
that  you  have  given  the  railway  companies  powers 
to  run  on  the  roads,  if  with  those  powers  the  railway 
compaides  are  unable  to  maintain  their  end  of  it  and 
get  sufficient  traffic  back  to  load  their  railways  to 
a remunerative  degree,  then  I should  say  there  is 
something  very  wrong  with  the  management  of  the 
railways  ; there  is  nothing  you  can  do  to  help  them 
unless  you  go  and  manage  the  railways  for  them, 

13096.  But,  as  Lord  Northampton  hmted,  there 
might  be  a regional  monopoly  created  and  local 
transport  under  a voluntary  arrangement  without 
any  restriction  whatever.  What  is  your  remedy  for 
such  a system  as  that  ? — Our  remedy  is  that  we  should 
run  our  owm  road  transport,  as  we  are  doing  to-day 
in  many  cases. 
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13097.  In  competition  with  the  others  ? — ^Yes. 

13098.  But  surely  if  the  railway  companies  are 
working  in  complete  co-ordination  with  the  motor 
transport  you  would  be  running  your  transport  at  a 
big  loss,  and,  further,  there  might  be  restriction  in  the 
future  as  to  the  number  of  vehicles  rmming  on  the 
road  ? — ^If  it  cost  more  to  run  mine  than  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  utility  services,  then  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  that  the  public  utility  services  were 
being  given  to  the  trader  at  an  economic  price.  With 
regard  to  a railway  company  under  its  statutory 
obligations  to  carry  traffic,  I think  there  is  a general 
safeguard  there.  As  to  what  is  going  to  develop  in 
connection  with  their  road  powers,  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  If  they  are  going  to  set  up  merely  further 
competition,  as  I understand  was  the  reason  for  them 
seeking  these  powers,  then  the  trader  hopes  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  dog  fight  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  road  people.  Further  than  that  I 
cannot  see. 

13099.  (Major  Salmon)  : Do  you  suggest  that  since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  railways  industry  has  suffered 
by  the  slow  transit  of  goods  ? — ^Yes  ; we  have  said  so. 

13100.  You  have  so  suffered  since  the  amalgama- 
tions ? — ^Yes. 

13101.  In  yoru  view  is  that  because  there  is  a lack 
of  competition  between  the  raUway  companies  ? — We 
think  that  might  be  one  reason. 

13102.  Or  is  it  due  to  a lack  of  management  ? — 
No,  I would  not  criticise  the  management.  If  it  is 
the  place  of  my  Association  to  offer  a reason,  I think 
it  might  be  found  in  what  I might  call  the  extz’a- 
ordinary  rush  for  so-called  economies  by  all  the 
railway  companies  by  which  things  have  been  cut 
down  to  a very  low  degree,  and  with  the  cutting  down 
of  these  things  the  services  to  the  trading  community 
have  been  also  cut  down. 

13103.  But  is  not  that  connected  with  management  ? 
Surely  if  you  are  running  a business  and  you  want  to 
economise,  the  one  thing  is  to  give  service  if  you  want 
to  maintain  yom  business  ? — Yes  ; but  if  you  are 
prevented  from  giving  that  service  by  other  factors 
in  the  situation  .... 

13104.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  amalgamation  ? 
— ^As  it  has  turned  out  just  now,  very  little  ; in  fact 
it  is  of  a negative  character  from  the  service  pomt 
of  view. 

13106.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  effect  of  the 
grouping  of  the  railways  has  been  a failure  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  trader  ? — ^I  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  cafl  it  a failure.  Shall  we  say  a disappointment  ? 
When  this  thing  was  put  through.  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
I think,  said  we  were  going  to  get  economies  of 
£25,000,000  to  £30,000,000  a year  which  would  be 
reflected  back  to  the  public  and  the  traders  in  a 
diminution  of  their  transport  charges.  We  have  not 
seen  anytliing  like  that.  The  railway  companies  have 
been  passing  through  a very  bad  financial  time  ; and 
we  do  make  the  suggestion  here  that  the  Commission 
should  call  for  some  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  expected  economies  have  been  effected,  and  what 
prospects  there  are  for  f irrther  economies  being  realised. 
You  can  see  from  the  very  natui'e  of  ozu  request  that 
we  are  disappointed. 

13106.  But  there  are  two  points  arising  from  the 
amalgamation  of  the  railways  upon  which  I should 
like  to  get  your  views.  Have  you  had  a reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transit,  and  has  the  period  of  transit  been 
longer  or  shorter  since  the  amalgamations  ? — ^IVe 
have  had  an  increase  in  the  period  of  transit. 

13107.  In  other  words,  it  has  taken  longer  ? — Yes. 

13108.  Instead  of  the  railways  accelerating  they 
have  gone  slower  ? — ^Yes,  they  have  decelerated. 

13109.  That  is  a very  serious  point,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 
(Mr.  Hughes) : Originally,  you  remember  that 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  rather  indicated  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  railways  ; we  as  traders  have  always  felt  that 


the  amalgamation  of  railways  zmder  the  Act  of  1921 
was  the  alternative  to  nationalisation.  We  had 
realised  that  zmder  the  financial  clauses  of  the  Act 
certain  charges  were  necessary,  and  they  were  based 
on  hypothetical  figures.  The  railway  companies  did 
not  know  what  traffic  was  going  to  come  forward, 
either  passenger  or  merchandise ; and  when  the 
pi'ovisions  of  the  Act  as  regards  standard  revenue 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  January,  1928,  the 
country  had  been  going  through  a bad  time,  trade  was 
very  bad.  If  trade  had  been  normal,  on  the  basis  of 
the  1913  period,  we  think  the  Act  would  have  worked 
admirably  and  we  might  have  got  all  we  hoped  to  get. 
What  we  cannot  understand  is  why  this  £35,000,000 
has  not  fructified.  Where  is  it  ? What  is  it  ? How 
was  it  to  be  done  ? We  think  that  if  trade  had  been 
normal  the  railway  companies  would  have  obtained 
an  adequate  return  on  the  capital  by  the  charges 
fixed  ; the  traffic  would  have  come  along,  and  we 
should  have  got  a better  service  and  probably,  on 
the  first  Annual  Revision,  a cheaper  service.  But  it 
is  quite  true  to  say  that  since  the  amalgamations,  or 
since  the  commencement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1921  on  the  1st  January,  1928,  we  have  not  had 
such  a good  service  as  we  had  before  because  of  the 
elimmation  of  competition  between  the  constituent 
companies. 

13110.  But  you  have  not  paid  any  more  ? — We 
have  not  paid  any  more  by  the  operation  of  the  Act 
since  the  1st  January,  1928,  than  we  did  for  the 
previous  number  of  years — it  was  roughly  60  per  cent, 
on  the  pre-War  charges. 

13111.  But  you  do  lack  to-day  the  service  you  had 
before  the  amalgamations  ? — (Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes. 
We  say  so. 

13112.  Do  I understand  that  the  great  difficulty 
under  which  you  suffer  is  the  delay  in  obtaining  a 
decision  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribmial  with  regard 
to  exceptional  rates  ? — ^It  is  a difficulty.  It  is  not  a 
very  large  matter,  but  it  is  a difficulty.  It  is  a difficulty 
sometimes  in  regard  to  making  up  a contract — giving 
a quotation — where  you  are  unable  for  the  moment 
to  get  what  you  might  call  a close  price  on  different 
things. 

13113.  Do  you  find  that  these  difficulties  of  which 
you  are  complaining  to  the  Commission  to-day  are 
in  any  way  afiecting  your  export  trade  ? — Yes, 
they  must  have  some  bearing  on  that. 

13114.  Have  you  any  evidence  as  to  any  concrete 
case  of  how  they  affect,  and  to  what  extent  they 
affect,  the  export  trade  ? — I could  get  evidence,  I 
think ; because  transport  is  an  element  in  the 
cost  of  the  export  trade  ; it  is  an  element  in  our 
quotations  ; delays  in  promptly  offering  business 
do  not  help  the  export  trade. 

13115.  You  complain  about  the  shimting  of 
traffic  ? — ^We  complain  that  it  damages  goods. 

13116.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  methods 
adopted  on  the  Continent  or  in  America  ? Are  we 
worse  or  better  than  they  ? — I should  not  say  we 
were  any  worse,  from  what  I have  seen  in  America. 
I thmk  on  the  whole  we  are  better.  But  I must  put 
in  this,  that  the  wagons  in  America  are  much  bigger 
and  much  simpler  and  of  a different  character  ; 
they  are  mostly  closed  wagons,  and  it  is  possible 
there  to  put  your  goods  in  and  pack  them  up  in, 
perhaps,  a more  secure  way  than  you  can  do  here. 
But  as  to  the  damage  by  shunting,  I should  think 
it  is  a more  violent  operation  over  there  than  it  is 
here,  on  accomit  of  the  hump  method  of  shimting, 
as  it  is  known. 

13117.  Do  you  think  we  could  improve  the  handling 
of  traffic  at  the  depots  of  the  railways  so  as  to  hasten 
the  loading  and  the  delivery  of  goods  ? — Yes.  We 
make  a suggestion  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
containers. 

13118.  Of  course,  containers,  although  they  could 
be  used  for  certain  commodities,  could  not  be  used 
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for  all  commodities  ? — I think  they  could  be  used  for 
all  the  commodities  that  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
from  violent  shunting. 

13119.  But  do  you  suggest  that  for  the  handling 
of  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  carried  by  the  railway 
companies,  the  railway  companies  have  not  got  the 
most  up-to-date  means  ? — No,  I do  not  suggest  that. 
But  I think  I could  safely  suggest  that  they  are 
capable  of  improvement. 

13120.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  taxation, 
and  what  you  think  the  motor  hauliers  ought  to  be 
charged  against  what  they  are  paying  to-day.  Have 
you  worked  out  any  method  by  which  this  could  be 
properly  assessed  ? — Do  you  mean  on  the  goods 
traffic  on  the  roads  ? 

13121.  Yes  ? — No.  We  have  contented  ourselves 
by  saying  that  it  should  be  proportionate  to  the  road 
damage  done  by  these  vehicles.  But  I think  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  some  method  of  assess- 
ment. To-day,  of  course,  we  try  to  get  at  it  roughly 
by  horse  power  and  by  weight,  I think,  on  the  heavy 
stuff. 

13122.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  . . . ? — • 
Have  it  worked  out  in  some  relationship  to  the  damage 
done  to  the  roads.  That  seems  a,  fair  thing  to  do. 

13123.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  interests  that  you 
represent  to-day  send  most  of  their  goods  by  rail, 
or  do  the  majority  go  by  road  ? — By  rail. 

13124.  What  would  be  the  percentage  ? — I have 
not  the  figure,  but  you  can  take  it  that  it  would  be 
very  high  indeed. 

13125.  Would  you  say  80  per  cent,  by  rail  and 
20  per  cent,  by  road  ? — I would  be  glad  if  you  would 
not  tie  me  down  to  any  figure,  except  to  say  that 
it  would  be  a very  high  percentage. 

13126.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  those 
whom  you  represent  that  the  freight  on  the  rails 
should  be  reduced  ? — The  rail  freight  should  be 
kept  at  the  most  economic  figure  that  the  railway 
companies  can  afford  to  charge ; and  I will  say 
very  definitely  that,  some  way  or  another,  with 
all  this  capital  sunk  in  iron  roads  up  and  down  the 
country,  aU  gear  should  be  used  with  a very  high 
loading  so  that  we  can  get  the  lowest  possible 
transport  rates  on  the  railways.  You  cannot  conceive 
this  country  with  all  the  railways  torn  up  and  our 
coming  down  to  nothing  but  roads. 

13127.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  ; I think  you  expressed 
the  view  that  it  would  be  a misuse  of  road  transport 
if  a certain  type  of  traffic  were  to  be  carried  by 
road  ? — Yes. 

13128.  Meaning,  I suppose,  heavy  materials  ? — 
Yes,  heavy  materials. 

13129.  Would  you  propose  to  regulate  the  nature 
of  the  traffic  to  be  carried  by  road  without  some 
over-riding  Commission  or  Board  of  Control  ? — You 
cannot  regulate  it  in  the  sense  that  you  might  say 
to  a man,  “You  shall  not  send  stuff  by  road,”  or, 
“ You  shall  not  go  on  the  roads.”  You  cannot  say 
that. 

13130.  But  is  it  not  desirable,  if  your  view  is 
right  that  it  would  be  a misuse  of  the  road  to  send 
that  traffic  by  road,  to  be  in  a position  to  say,  “ You 
shall  not  send  it  ” ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think 
that  can  be  well  taken  care  of  in  another  way. 

13131.  How  ? — By  the  railway  companies  them- 
selves carrying  that  commodity  at  such  a rate  that  it 
would  be  utterly  uneconomic  to  send  it  by  road. 
The  only  control  you  can  have  over  such  road  traffic 
is  to  say  that  machines  of  a certain  type  must  not 
have  a wheel  base  load  of  more  than  a certain  amount, 
that  their  tyres  shall  be  of  a certain  character,  and 
to  that  extent  you  have  got  all  the  control  that  is 
necessary,  I think,  if  you  are  going  to  allow  freedom 
of  the  road  to  everyone. 


13132.  And  your  suggestion  is  that  the  railway 
companies  would  come  along  and  offer  a lower  rate 
than  the  road  hauliers  ? — Yes,  that  is  where  I should 
look  for  it. 

13133.  But  that  is  not  your  present  experience  ? — 
It  is  not  our  present  experience,  but  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  Judge  the  position  from  the  few  himdred 
road  trucks  we  see  going  about  the  place  with  heavy 
stuff  in. 

13134.  Then,  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  difference 
of  rates,  is  not  the  question  to  which  you  have 
referred,  the  delay  in  delivery,  a very  important 
consideration  ? — Yes  ; delay  in  delivery  is  important. 

13135.  I understand  that  at  present  the  road 
hauliers  get  a good  deal  of  that  traffic  because  they 
deliver  so  much  more  speedily  than  the  railway 
companies  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13136.  And  you  think  that  would  be  all  regulated 
by  a voluntary  arrangement  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would 
be  cured,  and  cured  without  any  control. 

13137.  (Mr.  Leach)  : I understand  you  to  say  that 
whilst  you  are  disappointed  with  the  results  of  railway 
amalgamation  because  expectations  had  been  set 
before  you  and  have  not  been  realised,  you  still  agree 
there  was  an  advantage  in  the  end,  however  small,  to 
the  traders  ? — Yes  ; because  certain  small  economies 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  redundancy  of  staff ; 
and  as  time  goes  on  we  are  boimd  to  have  some  advan- 
tage from  that  in  regard  to  rates. 

13138.  That  will  natui’ally  follow,  you  think  ? — 
Yes.  But  rates  are  not  the  only  thing.  The  whole 
thing  is  rates  plus  services  ; and  we  have  said  that 
the  services  are  less  to-day  than  they  were  before  the 
amalgamations.  (Mr.  Hughes)  : In  the  Act  of  1921, 
provision  is  made  for  a division  of  any  surplus  ; if 
the  standard  charges  as  fixed  produce  a surplus,  that 
surplus  is  to  be  divided  as  to  80  per  cent,  to  the  users 
and.  20  per  cent,  to  the  railway  companies. 

13139.  There  is  likely  to  be  an  advantage  out  of 
that  sooner  or  later  ? — (Sir  Gilbert  Vyle)  : Yes,  under 
normal  conditions. 

13140.  In  paragraph  12  you  put  in  a plea  for  the 
pooling  of  traffic,  and  you  point  out  some  of  the 
advantages  that  are  likely  to  accrue  from  that.  If 
the  railway  companies  instead  of  being  four  were 
reduced  to  one,  making  pooling  absolute,  would  you 
feel  that  that  was  a bad  thing  ? — I think  it  would  be. 

13141.  Would  you  care  to  say  why  ? — Because  if 
it  were  under  one  control  it  would  be  so  little  remote 
from  a nationalised  railway  that  I do  not  think  we 
should  be  able  to  press  our  points  or  j)ress  our  claims 
with  very  great  success  upon  such  a unified  body. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  four  railway  companies  to-day 
and  that  within  each  organisation  there  is  no  com- 
petition ; but  it  so  happens,  and  it  does  help  us  a 
bit,  that  at  a mnnber  of  places  in  the  country, 
especially  the  industrial  places,  two  groups  are  in 
competition,  and  that  stimulates  things  somewhat. 
We  cannot  see  why  even  under  the  group  working 
there  should  not  be  despatch  by  the  shortest  route, 
no  matter  who  owns  that  route,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  bookkeeping  between  the  different 
companies  as  to  how  they  are  paid  for  it. 

13142.  So  that  you  are  prepared  for  an  increase  of 
pooling  and  co-operation  between  the  four  existing 
companies,  but  there  are  limits  as  to  your  support 
of  that  ? — I would  not  call  it  iDOoling.  I do  not  call 
it  pooling  if  I agree  with  a competitor  of  mine  that 
if  I have  a pattern  that  he  has  not  and  I oblige  him 
with  a casting  off  that  pattern  rather  than  he  should 
go  through  the  circuitous  method  of  making  one  for 
himself.  We  are  not  pooling  ; we  are  accommodating 
one  another. 

13143.  I would  remind  you  that  that  is  your  own 
word  in  paragraph  12  ? — (Mr.  Hughes)  : But  it  is 
unconsigned  traffic  ; it  is  merely  the  traffic  that  is 
not  ordered  by  a special  route.  The  whole  point  is 
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that  in  the  railway  service  parcels  by  passenger  train 
handed  to  one  company,  if  it  is  thought  by  the  com- 
pany who  receives  the  parcels  that  they  can  go  more 
quickly  and  better  by  one  of  the  other  companies, 
they  have  an  agreement  to  pool  that  unconsigned 
traffic,  and  they  hand  it  the  one  to  the  other — and 
that  is  all  we  are  suggesting  here. 

13144.  You  are  suggesting  that  the  prohibition 
upon  joint  working  and  pooling  should  be  removed  in 
some  nature  at  all  events  ? — (Sir  Oilbert  Vyle)  : It 
might  be  modified  sufficiently  to  open  the  door  to 
what  we  suggest.  But  it  is  very  little.  In  fact,  I 
hardly  know  if  that  section  controls  it. 

13146.  That  limits  your  support  of  co-operation 
between  the  companies  ? — The  greatest  possible 
co-operation  to  preserve  their  entities  absolutely 
distinct.  (Mr.  Hughes)  : We  object  to  one  unified 
control,  and  for  this  reason.  When  I have  a claim 
against  a railway  company  I have  a reasonable  chance 
of  getting  it  settled  ; but  if  I send  a parcel  by  parcels 
post,  and  it  is  damaged,  and  I make  a claim,  I get 
a gentleman  down  who  tells  me  that  my  goods  have 
not  been  properly  packed.  We  have  been  in  the 
business  70  years  and  have  specialised  in  these  goods, 
and  this  gentleman  who  comes  down  knows  nothing 
about  the  business  ; yet  he  tells  me  my  goods  are 
not  properly  packed,  when  it  is  to  my  interest 
naturally  to  get  my  goods  to  my  customers  ui  a 
perfectly  sound  condition. 

13146.  When  you  say  in  paragraph  4,  with  regard 
to  the  nationalisation  of  railways,  that  you  doubt 
whether  that  is  germane  to  our  Enquiry,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ? — (Sir  Oilbert  Vyle)  : I mean  this, 
that  the  question  of  the  nationalisation  of  railways 
has  been  mentioned  m a good  deal  of  evidence  that 
has  been  laid  before  this  Commission.  We  make  the 
suggestion  with  very  great  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  whole  thing  has  been  really  fully  discussed  and 
dealt  with  by  Parliament  under  the  Railways  Act  of 
1921,  and  all  we  have  done  here  is  to  say  that,  that 
being  so,  we  do  not  think  it  is  relevant  to  this  Enquiry, 
and  that  in  any  case  we  would  like  to  put  on  record 
our  strong  opposition  to  any  such  measure. 

13147.  (Chairman)  ; Perhaps  I might  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I think  I made  it  clear  at  the  beginning, 
when  I myself  was  examining  you,  that  I could  not 
rule  that  the  question  of  the  nationalisation  of  the 
railways  was  outside  our  Terms  of  Reference,  yet 
that  I did  not  propose  myself  to  go  into  the  matter. 
But  we  note  that  you  are  strongly  opposed  to  it  ? — 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

13148.  (Mr.  Leach)  : I wanted  to  get  at  the  denial 
of  the  Association  that  the  question  was  germane  to 
our  Enquiry  ? — That  is  our  view. 

13149.  (Chairman)  : Although  I do  not  agree  with 
the  Association,  I do  regard  the  matter  as  within  our 
Terms  of  Reference  ? — ^We  merely  submit  our  opinion 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

13150.  (Mr.  Leach)  : Only  one  other  point.  You 
have  said  you  do  not  care  to  go  into  this  subject  of 
the  nationalisation  of  railways  this  morning  and  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  do  so  as  it  is  much  too  big 
a subject  ; but  would  you  care  to  submit  a Memo- 
randum on  the  subject  to  us  ? — Yes.  Our  view  and 
standpoint  on  this  has  been  jDut  on  record  on  many 
occasions. 

(Mr.  Leach)  ■.  I would  like  to  have  this  Memorandum, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  Sir  Gilbert  is  willing  to  let  us  have  it. 

13161.  (Chairman)  : I should  be  much  obliged  if 
the  Association  would  submit  such  a Memorandum  ? 

^With  the  greatest  of  pleasure.  Sir. 

13162.  No  doubt  we  shall  have  a good  many  Memo- 
randa on  the  subject  before  we  finish  ? — ^We  hesitated 
to  burden  you  rvith  anything  more  to  read,  as  we 
know  what  a lot  you  have  had  to  go  through. 

13153.  If  you  could  send  something  we  should  be 
much  obliged  ? — -With  pleasm'e. 


13164.  (Mr.  Oalton)  : I think  you  said  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Learmonth  that  what  you  would  like  would  be 
no  kind  of  control  or  regulation  of  road  traffic,  and 
you  would  like  to  leave  it  to  competition  ? — The 
co-ordination  of  rail  and  road  traffic  ? 

13155.  Yes.  Would  this  extend  to  any  question 
of  the  limitation  of  the  size  or  weight  of  vehicles 
allowed  on  the  road  ? — If  I may  say  so,  that  is  another 
matter  altogether.  That  is  a control  by  legislation 
as  to  what  you  will  allow  on  the  road,  and  that  I 
think  you  have  already  dealt  with  or  are  dealing  with. 

13156.  I was  thinking  of  this  new  110-ton  lorry. 
Is  this  a legitimate  form  of  competition  with  the 
railway  companies,  and  ought  we  to  deal  with  it  by 
a recommendation  or  the  reverse  ? — I think  I should 
be  quite  content  to  leave  the  well-being  of  our  roads 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  ; and  I 
camiot  conceive  the  Ministry  of  Transport  allowing 
an  unsuitable  vehicle  on  any  of  our  roads. 

13157.  You  said  ui  reply  to  Major  Salmon  that 
the  traders  were  disappointed  with  the  results  of 
the  amalgamations  under  the  Railways  Act  ? — Yes. 

13158.  Was  not  the  disappointment  partly  due  to 
too  great  anticipations  in  the  first  place  ? — Yes,  I 
think  I may  say  that. 

13159.  And  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  intended  the  disappearance  of  traders’ 
private  wagons,  which  Parliament  did  not  sanction  ? 
— I really  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  a factor 
of  any  moment  in  the  whole  business  on  the  railways. 

13160.  With  regard  to  paragraph  11,  where  you 
give  us  the  figures  of  the  empty  vehicles,  have  you 
any  figm-es  showing  the  proportion  of  that  which  is 
due  to  private  traders’  wagons  ? — We  have  got  them, 
I believe.  These  are  taken  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  Railway  Returns. 

I) 

13161.  Those  Returns  probably  give  the  figme  ? — 
They  may  do  ; I could  not  say. 

13162.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  that. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  Appendix  to  your  Memo- 
randum. I take  it  that  what  it  amounts  to  is  this, 
that  you  feel  that  the  local  taxation  charge  for  the 
year  1926-1926  ought  not  to  have  exceeded  about 
£25,000,000  ? — ^Yes,  something  like  that. 

13163.  £14,000,000  it  was  in  1910-11  plus  75  per 
cent.,  say  £25,000,000  all  round  ; and  that  the  rest 
should  come  from  the  users  of  the  roads.  But  that 
has  been  adjusted  to  some  extent,  has  it  not,  by  the 
raid  on  the  Road  Fund  for  the  Exchequer  ? — Yes,  to 
some  extent. 

13164.  That  is  like  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  into  the  other  ? — Yes.  (Mr.  Hughes)  : 
Only  that  the  so-called  raid  on  the  Road  Fluid  did 
not  relieve  the  local  taxpayer  ; the  people  who  paid 
the  tax  to  maintain  the  roads  did  not  get  the  relief, 
it  went  to  the  national  Exchequer. 

13165.  They  got  relief  in  the  form  of  taxpa5'-ers 
instead  of  ratepayers.  Probably  otherwise  some  other 
tax  would  have  been  proposed  ? — It  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing. 

(Mr.  Oalton)  : No,  but  perhaps  something  in  the 
same  direction. 

13166.  (Major  Orawfurd)  : I want  to  ask  you  one 
question  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  what 
Mr.  Leach  asked  you.  When  you  write  this  Memo- 
randum would  you  be  able  to  give  specific  cases  as 
to  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  traders  and 
the  users  since  the  amalgamations,  as  compared  with 
before  ? I understand  that  on  the  whole  you  have 
been  disappointed  with  the  results  in  regard  to  service  ; 
the  results  are  not  so  , good  as  they  were  ? — (Sir 
Oilbert  Vyle)  : Yes. 

13167.  I should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  have 
definite  cases,  without  giving  the  names,  to  show  that  ? 
— You  mean  you  would  like  a Memorandum  rather 
giving  documentation  to  that  opinion  of  ours  ? 
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13168.  Yes,  if  it  could  be  produced  ?■ — Yes.  We 
have  had  the  evidence  in  front  of  us  when  we  came 
to  our  conclusions  on  this.  We  will  give  this  Memo- 
randum with  pleasure,  but  we  have  already  promised 
one  other  Memorandum  and  that  is  on  the  nation- 
alisation question. 

13169.  You  might  incorporate  it  in  that  ?■ — It  is 
quite  apart  from  that.  I do  not  think  I could  link 
up  our  comment  upon  the  present  services  with 
nationalisation.  {Mr.  Hughes)  : We  should  not  like 
it  to  be  felt  that  we  feel  that  because  we  have  not  had 


as  good  a service  since  the  amalgamations  as  we  had 
before,  that  nationalisation  would  improve  that. 

(Major  Orawfurd)  : No. 

13170.  {Chairman)  : I do  not  think  it  necessarily 
follows  ?■ — {Mr.  Hughes)  ; I am  sure  it  does  not. 

13171.  {Major  Orawfurd)  : But  we  should  like  to 
have  that  if  we  may  ? — {Sir  GilbertVyle)  : I am  at  your 
service,  if  you  would  like  a further  Memorandum. 

(Chairman)  : I will  ask  the  Secretary  to  communi- 
cate with  you.  Meanwhile,  I desire  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  to  thank  you.  Sir  Gilbert,  and  your 
colleague,  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 


Memo.  No.  47,  Appendix  I. 

Appendix  to  Memorandum 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce. 


Gross  Expenditure  (Excluding  Loan  Charges)  of  Local  Authorities  on  the  Maintenance, 
Improvement,  Cleansing  and  Construction  of  Highways,  Bridges  and  Ferries. 


Year. 

Local  Authorities. 

Road  Fund 
Grants. 

Local 

Taxation. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1910-11  

13,406,611 

1,224,686 

14,631,097 

8,420 

14,622,677 

1911-12  

13,849,646 

1,293,939 

16,143,684 

246,838 

14,897,746 

1912-13  

14,663,336 

1,322,721 

16,876,067 

378,283 

15,497,774 

1913-14  

16,667,266 

1,473,662 

18,040,917 

639,713 

17,401,204 

1914-16  

16,640,672 

1,498,200 

18,138,872 

886,736 

17,262,137 

1916-16  

13,004,611 

1,306,187 

14,309,698 

499,167 

13,810,641 

1916-17  

11,082,769 

1,130,847 

12,213,606 

318,636 

11,894,970 

1917-18  

11,312,398 

1,213,108 

12,626,606 

209,464 

12,316,052 

1918-19  

12,169,013 

1,432,709 

13,601,722 

219,362 

13,382,360 

1919-20  

24,026,493 

2,604,936 

26,630,428 

3,680,664 

23,049,774 

1920-21  

39,392,019 

3,666,667 

43,047,686 

6,124,790 

37,922,896 

1921-22  ...  

44,826,071 

4,602,638 

49,328,709 

9,068,166 

40,260,663 

1922-23  

46,476,676 

4,802,607 

60,278,082 

12,966,820 

37,322,262 

1923-24  

46,263.096 

6,432,966 

60,696,061 

12,814,673 

37,881,378 

1924^26  

60,637,328 

6,871,740 

66,609,068 

14,908,633 

41,600,635 

1926-26  

62,790,801 

6,363,964 

69,114,766 

18,830,278 

40,314,487 

Total  ... 

£424,996,493 

£46,119,366 

£470,116,848 

£80,688,602 

£389,427,346 

Note: — The  total  expenditure  on  roads  during  the  16  years  from  1910-11  to  1926-26  was  £470,116,848, 
of  which  £80,688,602  came  from  the  Road  Fund  and  £389,427,346  from  Local  Authorities. 

The  expenditure  in  England  and  Wales  per  head  of  population  has  risen  from  8s.  6d.  in  1910-11  to  £1  6s.  6d. 
in  1926-26. 

The  expenditure  in  Scotland  per  head  of  population  has  risen  from  6s.  3d.  in  1910-11  to  £1  3s.  3d.  in  1926-26. 
In  addition  to  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  above  table,  payments  were  made  during  the  under -mentioned 
years,  from  the  Road  Fund  and  other  Government  Funds,  in  connection  with  arterial  road  works  carried  out 
directly  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  the  relief  of  miemployment  in  the  Metropolitan  area  :■ — 

1920- 21  £24,400  1923-24  £877,630 

1921- 22  £443,971  1924r-26  £1,160,663 

1922- 23  £1,310,666  1926-26  £848,327 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  4th  December,  1929. 


Pbesbnt  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  marquis  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon. 

The  earl  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 

Sir  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Bart. 

Sib  ROBERT  DONALD,  G.B.E. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.'  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sib  william  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 


Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 

Mb.  WILLIAFI  LEACH,  M.P. 

Mb.  frank  W.  GALTON. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

{Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 


Mb.  Walter  Henby  Gaunt,  O.B.E. , J.P.,M.Inst.T.,  and  Mb.  George  Cadbury,  M.Inst.T.,  called  and  exaanined. 


13172.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Gaunt,  I understand  that 
you  are  Distribution  Manager  for  the  firm  of  J.  Lyons 
and  Company,  Limited,  and  that  you  have  had  over 
30  years  responsibility  in  traffic  and  industrial  facilities 
at  Trafford  Park  and  in  the  South  of  England  ? — 
(Mr.  Gaunt)  : Yes. 

13173.  Mr.  Cadbury,  I think  you  are  a member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Council  for 
Liland  Waterways  ? — (Mr.  Cadbury)  ; Yes,  and  I also 
represent  the  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacturers  and  the  South  Staffordshire  Iron 
Masters’  Association. 

13174.  You  submit  a Memorandum  to  us  on  behalf 
of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  the  Mansion 
House  Association  on  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Traders’  Traffic  Conference 
and  the  National  Comioil  for  Inland  Waterways  ? — 
(Mr.  Gaunt)  : That  is  so.  The  Federation  of  British 
Industries  is  comprised  of  2,365  firms  and  155  trade 
associations,  embracing  in  total  more  than  20,000 
industrial  undertakings.  These  undertakings  include 
every  representative  production  trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Mansion  House  Association  on 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  is  composed  of  some 
thousand  firms,  who  are  large  traffic  users,  and  has 
for  nearly  50  years  watched  the  interests  of  traders 
generally  in  all  legislation  respecting  railways,  roads, 
canals  and  docks,  and  in  rates  and  charges.  . The 
Traders’  Traffic  Conference  is  of  a similar  constituency, 
having  been  formed  as  the  chamiel  through  which  the 
representations  of  traders  are  put  before  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  imder  the  conditions  of  the  Railways 
Act  of  1921.  None  of  these  Associations  is  specifically 
interested  in  any  one  form  of  transport. 


Memo.  No.  48. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

Federation  of  British  Industries, 
Mansion  House  Association  on  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
Tbadbrs’  Traffic  Conference 

AND  THE 

National  Council  fob  Inland  Waterways. 


Road  Transport. 

1.  An  investigation  of  a thoroughly  comprehensive 
nature  should  be  made  into  the  cost  of  construction, 
reconstruction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  so  that  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  whole  burden  between 
the  community,  on  the  one  hand,  and  road  users  of  all 
kinds,  on  the  other,  could  be  brought  about. 


2.  A national  programme  of  road  development  is 
desirable  but  it  must  be  a long  run  continuity  pro- 
gramme. To  limit  the  grants  to  sections  which  are 
only  parts  of  the  whole  leads  to  stultification  of  the 
scheme  and  its  advantages.  It  might  be  that  Road 
Fund  revenue  could  be  capitalised  to  a moderate 
degree  to  enable  various  schemes  to  be  sanctioned  in 
their  entirety.  It  is  suggested  that  congestion  could 
be  relieved  by  more  by-pass  roads  for  villages  and 
towns,  more  one-way  streets  and  roads,  taking  trams 
out  of  the  centre  of  many  towns,  elimination  of 
railway  level  crossings  in  busy  thoroughfares,  provi- 
sion of  underground  railways  and  greater  use  of  auto- 
matic road  control  with  warning  notices  ; the 
elimination  of  horse  traffic  is,  however,  not  recom- 
mended, but  restrictions  for  slow-moving  traffic  in 
some  areas  might  be  advantageous.  If  special 
motor  roads  are  constructed,  as  has  been  suggested 
in  some  places,  it  is  on  the  whole  better  that  they 
should  be  publicly-owned  and  free  from  toll.  Although 
the  Bridges  Bill  has  been  a considerable  step  in  the 
right  direction,  it  by  no  means  meets  the  needs  of 
present  day  traffic.  The  most  equitable  way  of 
dealing  with  the  expense  of  strengthening  or  rebuilding 
railway  and  canal  bridges  would  appear  to  be  to 
include  them  in  a National  Road  Development 
programme,  transferring  control  and  responsibility 
from  any  private  interests  to  the  public  authority. 

3.  It  is  considered  that  road  transport  should  not 
be  made  subservient  to  railway  transjiort.  Further, 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  or  relief  therefrom  there 
should  be  equitable  treatment  of  the  two  foi’ms  of 
transport.  Speaking  broadly,  competition  between 
rail  and  road  is  healthy  and  all  to  the  public  good. 
Co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  transport  is  the  ideal, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  competition. 

4.  The  introduction  of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  should 
certainly  be  pressed  forward  as  soon  as  the  Royal 
Commission  has  reported,  but  not  earlier,  so  that  its 
recommendations  may  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Railway  Transport. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  Railways  Act  of  1921,  it  is 
felt  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  mider  which 
railway  rates  are  adjusted  to  provide  a standard 
revenue  whatever  the  conditions  of  trade  may  be, 
should  not  be  considered  a permanent  solution. 

It  is  felt  that  the  whole  question  of  undue  preference 
requires  to  be  carefully  examined. 

6.  It  is  considered  that  the  scale  of  charges  by 
railway  based  on  classification  of  goods  is  the  right 
method  of  charging  railway  rates. 

7.  It  is  suggested  that  by  healthy  stimulation  by 
Railway  Companies,  Local  Authorities  and  other 
bodies,  of  private  siding  facilities,  existing  and  future. 
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a large  amount  of  traffic  could  be  ensured  for  the 
railways,  and  the  roads  thereby  relieved  to  the 
ultimate  gain  of  both  railways  and  traders. 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  the  railways  can  meet  the 
modern  need  for  bulk  transit,  small  consignments, 
quick  delivery,  door  to  door  delivery,  little  risk  of 
damage,  etc.,  by  : — 

(а)  the  extension  of  hours  of  reception  and 

delivery  of  traffic  to  and  from  railway  goods 
depots  ; 

(б)  encouragement  of  containers,  both  railway  and 

privately-owned  ; 

(c)  combination  of  motor  lorry  and  goods  train  ; 

(d)  motor  bodies  or  vehicles  to  be  loaded  at  works 

in  detail  and  lifted  bodily  into  railway 
trucks  at  sidings  or  stations,  etc. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  for  more  efficient  working 
the  following  would  be  desirable  : — 

(e)  freight  train  time-tables  generally  ; 

(/)  fuller  utilisation  of  mechanical  transport  in 
place  of  the  present  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

9.  It  is  suggested  that  the  railways  can  increase 
their  attractiveness  to  the  passenger  in  the  following 
ways : — 

(а)  issuing  of  flexible  mileage  basis  tickets  and 

zone  tickets  ; 

(б)  simphfication  of  restrictions  on  excursion 

tickets  ; 

(c)  greater  freedom  to  break  journeys  at  inter- 

mediate stations  ; 

(d)  special  period  facilities  for  holidays  in  any 

direction  as  distinct  from  period  excursions 
to  selected  health  resorts  ; 

(e)  fewer  restrictions  as  to  time  of  travel  and 

concession  of  alternative  routes,  broken 
journeys,  etc.  ; 

(/)  better  services  of  sleepers  ; 

(g)  improved  station  facilities  ; 

(h)  improved  catering  ; 

(i)  electrification  of  suburban  hnes  where  prac- 

ticable ; 

(j)  garages  at  comitry  junctions  ; and 

(fc)  extension  of  cheap  day  return  tickets  between 
business  centres. 

10.  It  is  definitely  maintained  that  the  Railway 
Companies  should  not  give  lower  comparative  rates 
and/or  charges  to  imported  traffic,  as  this  practice  is 
injurious  to  home  trade. 

Dock  and  Port  Facilities. 

11.  It  is  considered  that,  in  the  interests  of  true 
economy  of  transport,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  import  and  export  traffic  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  handled  freely  and  without  interference 
from  vested  interests  (e.g.,  railways,  steamship 
companies,  etc.)  so  that  the  import  and  export  traffic 
could  use  economically  those  ports  nearest  to  the 
destination  or  point  of  origin  of  the  traffic,  so  saving 
needless  transport  on  the  railways  or  roads  of  this 
country. 

12.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  difficulties 
which  are  experienced  at  railway-owned  or  other 
ports  : — 

(i)  absence  of  road  access  to  railway-owned 

docks ; 

(ii)  difficulty  of  tracing  the  services  for  which  dock 

charges  are  raised,  e.g.,  the  making  of 
delivery  charges  in  addition  to  conveyance 
and  terminal  charges  in  docks  owned  by 
railway  companies  ; 

(iii)  inadequate  rail  accommodation  and  handling 

facihties,  not  only  for  heavy  traffic  but  also 
for  ordinary  traffic  ; 

(iv)  inadequate  facilities  for  conveying  goods  from 

trucks  to  ship  and  vice  versa,  and  also  the 
handling  of  roadborne  traffic  between  the 
lorries  and  warehouses  and/or  ships  ; 


(v)  the  responsibility  of  dock-side  services,  which 
at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  private  con- 
tractors at  certain  ports,  instead  of  the 
Port  Authority  ; and 

(vi)  disparity  of  freights  as  between  British  and 
Continental  ports. 

Coastwise  Sea  Transport. 

13.  It  is  felt  that  the  measure  of  protection  to 
coastwise  steamship  services  against  undue  competi- 
tion by  the  railways  as  provided  for  in  Section  39  of 
the  Railways  Act,  1921,  should  be  maintained. 

14.  With  regard  to  working  arrangements  between 
railway  companies  and  steamship  companies  running 
coastwise,  cross -Channel,  Irish  or  Continental  services, 
it  is  considered  that  through  rates  should  be  subject 
to  proper  statutory  control  and  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  obtain  details  as  to  how  the  various 
charges  are  made  up.  It  is  not  proposed  that 
restrictions  should  be  placed  on  these  working 
arrangements,  but,  if  outside  competition  is  prevented, 
there  should  be  power  to  complain  and  to  receive 
redress  from  some  controlling  body. 

Canals  and  Inland  Waterways. 

15.  There  is  a considerable  volume  of  evidence 
supplied  by  traders  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  coimected  with  various  industries  that  canals  and 
inland  waterways  still  perform  a useful  fiuiction,  but 
that  the  use  of  these  waterways  might  be  considerably 
increased  if  certain  disabilities  were  done  away  with. 
The  following  is  a summary  of  some  of  the  reasons 
given  by  traders  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
waterways  are  a valuable  means  of  transport  : — • 

(i)  Canals  are  the  cheapest  form  of  transport 

■under  certain  conditions,  especially  for  bulk 
traffic  ; 

(ii)  they  are  often  favourably  jilaced  as  regards 

speed  of  delivery  when  the  whole  service 
rendered  is  surveyed  ; 

(iii)  they  are  a powerful  competitive  factor  against 

other  forms  of  transport  ; 

(iv)  they  form  in  many  cases  the  only  alternative 

means  of  transport  in  the  lower  classifi- 
cations, which  are  not  'usually  open  to  road 
transport ; 

(v)  the  'unloading  of  shijis  is  considerably  speeded 

up  by  delivery  overside  into  lighters  or 
boats  and  such  overside  delivery  is 
generally  cheaper  than  landing  on  to  quay 
' or  into  'ti'uck  ; 

(vi)  for  brittle  goods  the  risk  of  damage  in  transit 
is  negligible  compared  with  other  forms  of 
transport ; 

(vii)  canals  are  self-contained  and  all  traffic 
conveyed  on  them  relieves  the  roads  and 
therefore  public  authorities  of  the  equi- 
valent cost  of  road  up-keep  ; 

(viii)  factories  on  the  canal  side  can  be  placed  at 
any  point  along  the  canal  banks  and  deal 
■with  goods  direct  without  hindering  through 
traffic. 

16.  Improvements  in  existing  waterways  which 
wo'uld  add  to  their  efficiency  and  relieve  them  of  some 
of  the  disabilities  under  which  they  at  present 
suffer  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  amalgamation  of  all  inland  waterways 

into  groups  uncontrolled  by  other  com- 
peting interests,  on  the  lines  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Second  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Inland  Waterways 
(1921)  under  Mr.  NeviUe  Chamberlain. 

(ii)  The  relief  from  stamp  duty  which  was  given 

to  the  Railway  Companies  under  the 
Grouping  Act,  1921,  should  be  extended  to 
Canal  Companies  carrying  out  amalgama- 
tions 'under  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Inland  Waterways. 
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(iii)  Canal  Companies  should  - be  given  wider 

powers  to  raise  capital  and  should  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  railways  in  this 
respect. 

(iv)  The  removal  of  control  by  Railway  Companies 

of  certain  lengths  of  canal,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  an  obstacle  to  their  full 
economic  use. 

(v)  (a)  “ Through  ” rates  and  tolls  should  be 

compulsory  and  a continuous  tapering 
mileage  scale  for  tolls  should  be  instituted. 
Rate  books  could  then  be  compiled  from  all 
main  centres. 

(6)  The  classification  of  goods  for  toll 
purposes  should  be  revised  in  the  light  of 
the  present  enlarged  railway  classification. 

(vi)  The  judicious  expenditure  of  a moderate 

amount  of  capital  on  the  improvement  of 
those  sections  of  through  routes  where 
traffic  is  being  impeded,  or  potential  traffic 
is  kept  off  the  waterway. 

(vii)  State  Unemployment  Relief  Schemes  should 

include  the  improvement  of  certain  canals, 
so  as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  water- 
ways with  resultant  decrease  in  working 
costs. 

(viii)  The  encouragement  of  mechanical  propulsion 
for  craft  using  the  waterways,  and  adequate 
terminal  facifities  at  traffic  centres. 

17.  Inland  waterways  are  at  present  subjected 
to  unfair  competition  from  the  railways  who  grant 
exceptional  rates  for  traffic  now  passing  on  the 
waterways.  It  is  considered  that  canal  transport 
should  not  be  made  subservient  to  railway  control, 
and  in  the  matter  of  taxation,  or  relief  therefrom, 
there  should  be  equitable  treatment  with  other  forms 
of  transport.  Competition  between  all  forms  of 
transport  is  to  the  public  good,  and  although  co- 
ordination is  the  ideal,  it  should  not  be  pursued  to  the 
extent  of  ehmuiating  aU  competition. 

18.  Strong  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  should  set  up  a department 
especially  responsible  for  all  questions  relating  to 
canals  and  inland  waterways. 

Gbnbeal. 

19.  It  is  felt  that  the  following  suggestions  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  increasing  the 
effectiveness  and  co-ordination  of  existing  means  of 
transport : — - 

(a)  Whilst  there  are  excellent  grormds  for  co- 
ordination of  certain  passenger  services,  in 
freight  traffic  co-operation  can  be  best 
worked  out  in  the  pubhc  interest  by  the 
acceptance  by  Parhament  of  the  principle 
of  the  minimum  restrictions  on  the  economic 
development  of  road  services,  so  that  all 
transport  individuals  and  others  should 
provide  for  the  commercial  community 
economic  transport. 

{&)  Efficiency  of  road  traffic  could  be  developed 
by  improvements  in  roads  and  bridges,  the 
better  control  of  traffic  on  the  roads,  the 
regulation  of  heavy  loads  and  the  type  of 
vehicle  conveying  them,  more  progress  in 
pneumatic  or  air  core  t5ues  in  substitution 
for  solid  tyres. 

(c)  Fuller  use  by  the  Railway  Companies  of  rail 

motor  coaches  for  serving  branch  line 
stations  and  the  smaller  main  line  stations. 

(d)  Development  of  the  train  ferries  and  ships  of 

the  sea  train  type. 

(e)  Inclusion  of  non-amalgamated  railways  in  one 

or  other  of  the  four  groups. 

20.  The  question  of  Nationahsation  has  been 
frequently  referred  to  before  the  Commission.  The 
Federation  is  definitely  opposed  to  any  form  of 
Nationalisation. 


13175.  {Chairman):  I will  put  my  questions  to  you, 
Mr.  Gaunt ; but  if  there  are  any  which  you  prefer 
Mr.  Cadbury  to  answer,  then  you  wall  allow  him  to  do 
so,  will  you  not  ? — Yes.  We  thought  that  I might 
deal  -with  the  first  portion  of  the  Memorandum. 
Mr.  Cadbury  will  deal  specifically  with  that  part  of 
the  Memorandum  which  concerns  canals  and  inland 
waterways. 

13176.  Very  well.  The  first  heading  m your 
Memorandum  is  Road  Transport,  I think  ? — Yes. 

13177.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a thoroughly 
comprehensive  investigation  into  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  roads, 
do  you  not  ? — Yes  ; so  that  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  whole  burden  between  the  community,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  road  users  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
brought  about.  We  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a 
considerable  volume  of  evidence  and  knowledge  on  the 
cost  of  construction  and  maintenance.  The  point  of 
that  paragraph  really  is  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  whole  burden  between  the  connnunity  and  the 
road  users.  We  as  an  Association,  or  as  Associations, 
do  not  claim  to  have  any  specific  knowledge  of  these 
matters  ; we  only  know  the  extent  to  which  we  use 
them.  We  have  seen  figures  given  on  one  side  and 
another  ; we  naturally  are  large  ratepayers  ourselves, 
and  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  interests  or  to  the 
national  interests  for  there  to  be  any  very  ^ievous 
bruden  either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  side  that 
could  be  removed  by  better  knowledge. 

13178.  I may  teU  you  that  we  are,  as  a Commission, 
endeavouring  to  find  out  exactly  where  the  truth  lies. 
We  have  had  a great  many  statements  put  before  us 
and  we  are  investigating  those  points. — Thank  you. 
Sir. 

13179.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  2.  You 
think  there  should  be  a national  programme  of  road 
development  ? — Yes  ; because  the  great  benefit  of 
the  roads  that  now  exist  is  nullified  if  they  are  not 
comprehensively  built  throughout.  The  nearest 
example — a well-knowm  one,  I am  afraid — is  the 
Western  Avenue  leading  out  of  London. 

13180.  I know  it  well. — But  one  comes  across  other 
large  towns  that  are  coimected  up,  or  partially  con- 
nected up,  where  the  road  itself  is  very  adequately 
made  but  where  the  approaches  thereto  have  been 
left  to  some  future  time  ; one  comes  across  places 
where  bridges  should  be  re-constructed  ; and  we  feel 
that  while  the  excellent  example  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  in  constructing,  say,  a road  from  Glasgow 
to  Liverness  is  carrying  out  a very  desirable  thing,  it 
should  be  continued  so  that  we  have  a little  more 
national  planning  of  roads  than  we  appear  to  have 
at  present. 

13181.  You  want  it  put  upon  a more  comprehensive 
basis  ? — Yes,  we  do.  We  think  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  main  avenues  of  traffic  could  be 
sufficiently  defined,  and  we  thinls  that  the  money  that 
is  spent  would  be'  doubly  worth  while  if  all  the 
expenditure  were  part  of  one  big  national  programme 
and  plan.  And,  if  it  might  be  suggested,  we  thinli 
that,  if  the  expenditure  were  too  great  for  present 
taxation  to  bear  by  way  of  a revenue  charge,  capitalisa- 
tion might  to  a reasonable  extent  be  taken  advantage 
of. 

13182.  You  propose  some  capitalisation  of  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Road  Frmd,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 
rather  than  that  the  present  trade  of  the  co'untry 
should  be  hindered,  or  development  of  transport  in 
the  comitry  should  be  hindered  ; because  in  our  desire 
to  pay  for  everything  out  of  revenue  as  we  are  now 
doing  from  taxation,  we  are  not  attemptiug  the  larger 
schemes  that  capitalisation  would  enable  the  country 
to  do. 

13183.  I see  you  suggest  that  congestion  coffid  be 
relieved  by  such  tilings  as  by-pass  roads  for  villages 
and  towns,  more  one-way  streets,  taking  trams  out 
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of  the  centre  of  many  towns — I suppose  by  that  you 
mean  abolishing  the  tramway  system  in  the  centre  of 
towns  ? — Yes. 

13184.  The  elimination  of  railway  level  crossings  in 
busy  thoroughfares,  and  greater  use  of  automatic  road 
control  and  warning  notices  ? — Yes. 

13185.  By  automatic  control  I suppose  you  mean 
signal  lamps,  and  tilings  of  that  sort  ? — Yes.  We  do 
not  suggest  that  those  are  new  ideas  ; we  only  wish 
to  say  that  they  give  us  great  satisfaction  and  we  wish 
that  more  could  be  done  in  that  direction. 

13186.  On  the  whole  you  approve  of  the  policy 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port and  local  authorities  up  to  date  ? — Entirely. 

13187.  But  you  thuilc  it  might  be  pushed  further  ? 
— Yes  ; much  further. 

13188.  I see  you  do  not  recommend  the  elimination 
of  horse  traffle  ? — On  a wholesale  scale,  no.  I can 
judge  from  my  own  eicperienoe  in  Rome  that  there 
are  certain  parts  of  the  City  there  which  have  been 
very  much  improved  by  the  elimination  of  horse 
traffic  between  certain  hours. 

13189.  You  say  that  restrictions  for  slow-moving 
traffic  in  some  areas  might  be  advantageous.  Wliat 
precisely  do  you  mean  by  that — ^that  horse  traffic  and 
very  slow  lorry  traffic  or  slow  engine  traffic  should  be 
restricted  within  certain  hours,  or  what  ? — ^Yes  ; it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  ourselves  sometimes,  but  we 
think  it  may  be  the  better  course  in  view  of  the 
congestion  that  arises  now. 

13190.  You  mention  special  motor  roads.  Are  you 
in  favour  of  them  ? I suppose  you  mean  roads  con- 
fined to  mechanical  transport  ? — ^Yes.  From  time  to 
time  one  hears  suggestions,  and  in  fact  schemes  are 
brought  out,  for  toll  roads,  which  is  the  most  popular 
name  for  them  perhaps.  Some  of  us  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  viewuig  the  operation  of  those  roads 
in  Italy.  I think  that  must  be  the  nearest  example. 
Although  they  have  been  employed  there  we  do  not 
favour  their  adoption  here. 

13191.  You  do  not  want  to  pay  the  tolls  ? — We 
think  that  England  is  too  small  for  the  introduction 
in  any  part  of  it  of  roads  that  are  not  available  for 
the  whole  of  the  traffic  ; everyone  in  this  country  is 
in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  tolls  of  every 
kind,  and  we  thinli  that  it  would  not  be  contributory 
to  the  great  flow  of  traffic,  particularly  in  goods  in 
which  this  country  is  more  interested. 

13192.  You  say  that  you  think  there  might  be 
motor  roads,  but  they  should  be  publicly-owned  and 
free  from  toll.  By  “ motor  roads  ” do  you  mean 
roads  that  would  not  be  available  for  horse  traffic, 
pedestrians  or  cyclists  ? — I see  no  harm  in  con- 
structing roads  from  which  between  certain  points 
traffic  which  would  be  a hindrance  to  motors  might 
be  eliminated. 

13193.  Who  would  pay  for  them  ? — They  would  be 
paid  for  entirely  in  the  same  way  as  the  roads  are 
paid  for  now. 

13194.  That  is  to  say,  partly  by  the  ratepayers  and 
partly  out  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — ^Very  well. 

13196.  If  any  part  comes  out  of  the  ratepayers’ 
pockets,  can  you  exclude  any  form  of  traffic  from 
those  roads  ? — If  not,  we  do  not  wish  to  press  it.  We 
are  simply  wishing  to  reiterate  that  the  present  policy 
of  road  maldng,  making  them  free  for  the  general 
traffic — possibly  with  a few  exceptions,  if  you  like — 
is  a better  course  than  having  toll  roads  which  would 
be  exclusively  restrained  as  to  their  use  and  which 
in  this  country  would  not  meet  the  great  demand  that 
there  is  at  present. 

13196.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  motorways 
by  private  companies  who  would  charge  a toll  ? — So 
far,  no. 


13197.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  3,  you  say  it  is 
important  that  road  transport  should  not  be  made 
subservient  to  railway  transport  ? — Yes.  I think  we 
have  put  that  in  because  at  times  one  hears  that  it 
should  be.  We  have  no  suggestion  in  our  minds  that  the 
Government  intend  to  do  so,  but  we  wish  to  reiterate 
that  the  firms  which  are  our  component  members  are 
very  desirous  of  pursuing  to  the  full  the  advantage 
which  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  tarmac  and 
other  constituents  of  modern-day  traffic  and  I’oad- 
maldng  have  conferred  upon  the  world  ; and  they 
are  not  disposed  to  be  tolerant  of  any  attempt  that 
may  be  made  to  restrain  the  fullest  development  of 
that  method  of  traction  by  possibly  a misguided 
sympathy  with  the  railway  companies  who  may  have 
difficulties  of  their  own.  One  would  rather  seek  to 
free  the  railway  companies  from  their  difficulties,  if 
it  is  possible,  than  to  adopt  any  such  policy  of  fear 
that  the  railway  companies  cannot  make  a living,  and 
therefore  progress  in  other  directions  must  be  to  some 
extent  kept  back. 

13198.  I understand  your  position  is  that  you  think 
there  should  be  co-ordination  ; that  is  to  say,  the  two 
forms  of  transport  should  work  together  as  far  as 
possible  ? — Yes. 

13199.  But  not  to  the  extent,  as  you  say  in  the 
last  sentence  in  paragraph  3,  of  eliminating  com- 
petition ? — Yes. 

13200.  Now  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  I dare  say  you  have  observed  that 
the  Government  have  already  acted  upon  your 
suggestion  ? — This  Memorandirm  was  prepared,  of 
course,  before  we  knew  the  Bill  was  ready.  But  I 
would  like  to  say  there  that  we  might  have  had 
some  observations  on  certain  points  that  the  Bill 
covers,  if  the  time  had  been  appropriate. 

13201.  I think  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  say  that 
now.  Whatever  points  you  wish  to  raise  will  have  to 
be  raised  in  Parliament  ? — It  does  arise  out  of  part 
of  paragraph  2,  if  I might  refer  to  this  question  of 
congestion  and  the  elimination  of  slow  traffic.  There 
are  some  features  in  the  Bill  which  will  tend  to  cause 
certain  traffic  to  revert  to  horse  traffic  or  to  slow 
methods. 

13202.  What  featrues  in  the  Bill  ? — The  speed  limit, 
and  in  particular  the  limitation  of  hours  of  labour. 

13203.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : You  refer  to  public 

service  vehicles  ? — No  ; to  vehicles  over  2|  tons 
unladen  weight,  which  form  a very  considerable 
proportion  of  our  interest. 

13204.  [Chairman]  •.  You  refer  to  the  First  Schedule 
which  limits  the  speed  of  certain  vehicles  ? — Yes,  and 
also  to  the  limitation  of  hours.  The  effect  of  the  limit 
of  hours  will  be  that  certain  trades,  rather  than  be 
limited  to  ten  hours  a day  for  their  vehicles,  will 
revert  to  horse  traction  where  there  is  no  such  limita- 
tion, and  to  that  extent  it  will  have  a bearing  on  the 
congestion. 

1 3206.  I wUl  not  pursue  the  subject  tether,  because 
you  quite  imderstand  it  is  now  out  of  our  hands  ? — 
Yes,  1 do. 

13206.  Coniing  now  to  paragraph  5,  Railway  Trans- 
port, you  thinli  that  the  plan  whereby  railway  I’ates 
are  adjusted  to  provide  a standard  revenue,  whatever 
the  conditions  of  trade  may  be,  must  not  be  considered 
a permanent  solution  ? — Yes.  We  wish  to  clear  away 
any  impression  there  may  be  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
that  the  railway  companies  must  have  this  revenue, 
or  that  the  Act  was  passed  with  anything  further  than 
a view  to  the  clearing  up  of  economic  difficulties  that 
arose  in  1921. 

13207.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  6,  you  approve  of 
railway  charges  being  based  upon  the  classification 
of  goods  ? — Yes. 

13208.  You  think  that  is  the  right  principle  ? — 
Yes. 
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13209.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  number  of 
exceptional  rates  is  so  enormous,  that  a great  deal  of 
trouble  and  inconvenience  is  being  caused  to  traders. 
Have  you  experienced  that  ? — From  my  own  personal 
experience,  no,  and  I cannot  say  that  I have  heard 
any  great  weight  of  objection  to  the  number  of  rates 
if  the  railway  companies  will  eliminate  quite  definitely 
all  those  that  do  not  appear  to  be  appropriate.  I 
mean,  there  are  rates  put  into  force  for  the  construction 
of  tube  railways  in  London,  for  instance,  that  may 
never  arise  for  a considerable  period. 

13210.  After  aU,  aU  that  is  a matter  for  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal,  is  it  not  ? — That  is  what  we  say.  I 
think  the  matter  can  be  very  safely  left  to  them  ; so 
we  do  not  offer  any  evidence  on  the  matter. , 

13211.  What  is  it  you  want  to  say  in  paragraph 
about  private  siding  facilities  ? Is  there  a difficulty 
in  getting  private  siding  facilities  ? — I think  there  is 
some  ground  for  saying  that  if  the  railway  companies 
in  the  past  had  encouraged  private  sidings,  and  the 
convenient  use  of  them,  more  than  they  have  done, 
they  would  not  be  suffering  now  from  the  difficulty 
they  are  in  with  so  much  motor  traction  carrying 
goods  from  door  to  door.  We  oarmot  help  what  has 
happened  in  the  past.  But  I do  submit  that  if  private 
sidings  were  freely  conferred  without  some  of  the 
suggested  restrictions,  sometimes  enforced  restrictions, 
that  are  put  upon  them,  the  railway  companies  would 
reap  more  traffic  and  the  road  authorities  would 
certainly  clear  some  of  the  traffic  off  their  roads. 
There  are  not  quite  enough  advantages  given  to  the 
private  siding  owner.  The  limitations  which  are 
suggested  for  them  are  not  always  brushed  aside  by 
the  people  before  whom  these  restrictions  are  put ; 
the  ordinary  trader  is,  perhaps,  a httle  content  to 
look  upon  it  as  an  impossible  advantage  ; and  I think 
that  both  local  authorities,  if  they  allowed  these  sidings 
to  cross  their  secondary  roads,  and  the  railway  com- 
panies also,  would  benefit  by  more  private  sidings 
being  encouraged  ; and  particularly  private  sidings 
to  serve  a group  of  works  in  some  of  the  town-planning 
zoning  schemes  that  will  imdoubtedly  come  forward. 

13212.  Coming  now  to  paragraphs  8 and  9,  you 
set  out  very  fully  certain  things  that  might  be  done. 
In  paragraph  8 you  mention  what  might  be  done  to 
enable  the  railways  more  adequately  to  meet  freight 
traffic  needs  ; and  in  paragraph  9 to  increase  their 
attractiveness  for  passenger  traffic  ? — Yes. 

13213.  They  are  all  set  out  so  fully  that  I will  not 
take  you  right  through  them  ; but  if  there  is  any 
point  you  wish  specially  to  emphasise,  will  you  please 
just  mention  it  ? — I think  8 [a),  the  extension  of 
hours  of  reception  and  delivery  of  traffic,  is  one  that 
the  railway  companies  wiU  have  to  study  very 
seriously.  It  is  stultifying  some  of  their  traffic  ; it 
has  certainly  stultified  some  of  their  railhead  distri- 
bution facilities  ; and  I think  it  is  a matter  of 
considerable  complaint  from  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
trades.  Any  trade  dealing  with  agricultural  produce 
cannot  be  tied  to  the  closing  horns  of  reception  and 
delivery  at  these  stations.  Of  coirrse,  the  consequence 
is  that  the  railway  companies  leave  the  door  open  for 
motor  traction  to  come  in  at  a most  vulnerable  spot. 
These  goods  are  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  I am  sure 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  quite  important  railway 
stations  of  the  small  type  in  the  coimtry  where  the 
traffic  in  agricultural  produce  has  nearly  left  them. 
One  of  the  principal  factors  has  been  that  the  motor 
can  come  along  and  take  it  away  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  railway  companies  have  not  the  facilities 
to  offer  the  farmer.  Then  with  regard  to  8 (b)  ; the 
encouragement  of  contamers  ; that  question  is 
important. 

13214.  I think  we  quite  agree  about  that.  We 
know  a good  deal  about  it  ? — Then  8 (c).  There  is  in 
existence  a great  field  for  the  loading  of  motor  lorries 
or  wheeled  containers  on  to  goods  trains.  That  has 
been  adopted  with  great  success  in  America.  I 
have  adopted  it  to  some  extent  in  my  own  business  ; 
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and  we  think  there  is  quite  a field  for  its  further 
adoption  in  this  coimtry.  Paragraph  8 (e)  is  another 
direction  in  which  the  railway  companies  might  go 
very  much  further.  No  railway  company  will  under- 
take, under  any  penalty,  or  even  as  a promise,  that 
goods  will  be  delivered  at  a certain  time.  No  motor 
contractor  will  decline  to  give  you  that  promise,  and  it 
is  generally  fulfilled.  It  is  suggested  quite  seriously 
that  if  freight  trains  could  be  sure  of  arriving  at  their 
destination  to  time  with  the  same  surety  that  road 
traffic  usually  can  be  relied  upon,  and  the  times  were 
pubhshed,  it  would  assist  the  railway  companies  very 
much.  Then  with  regard  to  8 (/)  ; that  refers  more 
to  collection  and  dehvery.  We  think  the  radius  for 
collection  and  dehvery  should  be  extended.  I do 
not  wish  to  dwell  upon  paragraph  9 very  much. 
These  are  directions  in  which  we  are  not  experts  ; 
we  are  simply  putting  them  in  because  they  have  been 
suggested  by  our  members. 

13215.  Now  paragraph  10.  We  have  heard  a great 
deal  about  the  charge  brought  against  the  railway 
companies  of  giving  preference  to  imported  traffic  ; 
it  has  always  been  denied  by  the  railway  companies, 
and  I do  not  know  whether  the  charge  has  been 
definitely  proved.  Can  you  give  us  any  proof  ? — No  ; 
we  are  just  reiterating  this  as  many  of  oiu  members 
are  concerned  about  it.  We  cannot  go  further  than 
just  remind  the  Commission  that  the  prmciple  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  wish  it  to  be  maintained.  We  have 
no  suggestion  here  to  put  forward  as  to  instances 
where  there  has  been  any  infraction  of  it. 

13216.  Shall  we  now  go  on  to  the  Dock  and  Port 
Facilities  ? We  have  heard  a good  deal  about  it, 
and  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  great  importance  to 
this  country  of  proper  and  adequate  dock  and  port 
facihties.  You  emphasise  here  the  difficulties  which 
arise  where  docks  and  ports  are  railway- owired,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  in  paragraph  12.  Paragraph  11  is 
really  directed  to  the  Irish  cross-chamrel  traffic 
question.  But  if  you  wish  me  to  speak  on  it  at  all, 
there  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  docks  that  could 
be  cited  where  there  is  a preference  given,  both  by  the 
facilities  and  the  physical  construction  of  the  dock, 
to  railway-owned  vehicles.  No  doubt  this  was  wisdom 
years  ago,  but  now  many  traders  who  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  docks  feel  that  the  railway  company, 
being  in  possession  of  the  dock,  should  not  necessarily 
be  allowed  to  restrict  in  any  way  the  access  of  road 
vehicles  thereto. 

13217.  Do  they  restrict  motor  vehicles  ? — On  some 
of  the  fish  docks  they  do  ; and  at  Southampton  Dock 
there  is  a charge  upon  the  road  vehicles  going  in.  My 
Associations  have  had  occasionally  to  take  action  in 
matters  of  that  sort.  And  some  of  the  docks  without 
any  imphed  restriction  are  not  constructed  to  take 
road  traffic,  and  we  tliink  the  time  has  arrived  when 
they  should  be. 

13218.  Then  in  paragraph  13  you  deal  with  coast- 
wise sea  transport.  You  think  that  the  protection  of 
coastwise  steamship  services  provided  by  Section  39 
of  the  Railways  Act  of  1921  should  be  maintained. 
What  is  that  protection  ? — It  gives  the  right  for  any 
person  interested,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mhiister 
or  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  take  action  if  they  consider 
that  exceptional  rates  are  being  charged  which  are 
competitive  with  coastwise  shipping  or  canals,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest. 

13219.  You  mean  they  so  cut  their  rates  as  to 
destroy,  or  partially  destroy,  coastwise  competition  ? 
— ^Yes.  We  are  all  very  anxious  to  keep  the  coastwise 
services  in  full  worldng  order.  We  are  simply  main- 
taining this  ; we  are  not  claiming  that  it  has  been 
seriously  done,  but  one  or  two  of  the  services  have 
dropped  out,  and  we  want  a careful  eye  to  be  kept  on 
the  matter,  and  we  might  on  these  lines  remind  anyone 
concerned  that  there  is  a duty  to  see  that  unfair 
competition  with  those  services — temporary  at  the 
time — does  not  have  the  effect  of  making  it  impossible 
to  conduct  those  coastwise  services. 
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13220.  Now  your  paragraph  14.  There  you  deal 
with  cross-Channel  services  ? — ^Yes,  paragraphs  14 
and  11  really  go  together  ; they  might  have  been 
coupled.  One  of  the  difficulties  tlu’oughout  is  with 
Ireland,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  Act  of  1921.  The 
Rates  Tribunal  has  no  jurisdiction  over  Ireland.  Ithink 
I am  right  m saying  that  a Departmental  Committee 
is  already  sitting  on  the  question  and  has  already 
reported  to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  you  may 
have  information  from  liim.  But  we  Imow  the  diffi- 
culty of  through  rates  not  being  quoted  is  a serious 
one  to  some  of  our  members. 

13221.  Those  are  through  rates  from  some  point  in 
this  country  to  some  point  in  another  country  ? — -No, 
not  in  another  country  ; sometimes  it  is  in  Ulster, 
which  is  hardly  another  country. 

13222.  You  speak  of  Continental  services  here,  too  ? 

I am  not  at  the  moment  able  to  give  you  any  actual 
instances  where  the  difficulty  has  arisen.  The  main 
trouble,  I tlunk,  is  that  certain  trades  which  have  no 
means  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  do  feel  that  the 
Irish  cross-Channel  service,  and  the  service  of  the 
railways  in  Ireland,  should  be  more  continuous  than 
it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  giving  an  opportimity  for  out- 
side competition  which,  they  feel,  they  are  in  a 
difficulty  to  contend  ivith. 

13223.  We  now  come  to  Canals  and  Inland 
Waterways.  I think  you  are  deahng  with  that,  Mr. 
Cadbury  ? — [Mr.  Cadbury)  : Yes. 

13224.  In  paragraph  15  you  lay  down  what  I think 
we  shall  all  agree  with,  namely,  that  these  inland 
waterways  still  perform  a useful  function,  and  you 
set  out  very  clearly  the  advantages  they  possess  for 
certain  purposes.  I do  not  know  that  I need  take 
you  through  all  those  ; they  are  set  out  quite  clearly. 
What  I am  more  interested  in — I think  we  all  realise 
the  importance  of  canals  for  certain  purposes — is  para- 
graph 16,  where  you  deal  with  the  improvements 
which  you  think  might  be  made  in  existing  waterways 
to  add  to  their  efficiency.  In  paragraph  16  (i),  you 
refer  to  the  amalgamation  of  all  inland  waterways 
into  groups.  Do  you  recommend  that  ? — ^We  recom- 
mend that  on  the  lines  of  the  Neville  Chamberlain 
Committee.  I expect  you  are  aware  of  what  that  is  ; 
the  amalgamation  of  certain  groups,  beginning  with 
the  first  four  known  to  us  as  the  “ Cross  ”,  centering  on 
Birrningham ; we  have  already  seen  the  results  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Grand  Union  group. 

13225.  That  gives  you  a through  route  from  London 
to  Birmingham,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  with  many 
advantages.  The  question  of  tolls,  for  instance,  is  in 
one  hand,  and  any  complaints  with  regard  to  tolls  or 
adjustments  are  all  dealt  with  at  headquarters  instead 
of  by  five  different  companies  as  used  to  be  the  case. 
Of  course,  apart  from  that  the  amalgamation  does 
enable  the  whole  group  to  treat  the  route  as  one,  and 
any  weak  spots  can  be  dealt  with  and  improved.  It 
gives  them  certain  economies  just  as  came  about  with 
the  railway  amalgamations  ; and  other  advantages  in 
the  shape  of  beuig  able  to  concentrate,  perhaps, 
certain  staff  for  special  piorposes,  and  so  on.  One 
knows  the  results  which  follow  from  amalgamation  in 
other  businesses,  and  we  consider  it  a first  essential. 

13226.  When  you  say  you  are  in  favour  of  amalga- 
mation, do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if,  of  their  own  volition,  they  amalgamated  ; or  do 
you  suggest  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Government  or  by  Parliament  to  compel  them  to 
amalgamate,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  railways  ? 
— I thmk  it  would  have  to  be  Government  action, 
because  some  of  these  routes  are  owned  by  the  rail- 
ways, and  I see  no  signs  of  their  being  willing  to 
amalgamate  with  other  portions  of  the  route  which 
are  privately-owned. 

13227.  So  you  thinls  an  Act  of  Parliament  would 
be  necessary  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would. 

13228.  Now  paragraph  16  (ii).  It  has  been  put 
before  us  already  that  there  should  be  relief  from 


stamp  duty  in  the  case  of  canal  amalgamations,  just 
as  there  was  when  the  railways  were  amalgamated 
into  the  four  groups  ? — Yes. 

13229.  That  would  mean  a very  considerable  relief, 
would  it  ? — I understand  the  Grand  Union  have  stated 
that  it  cost  them  £10,000  in  stamp  duty  alone  for  their 
amalgamation. 

13230.  Their  amalgamation  with  what  ? — The 
Grand  Junction,  the  Warwickshire  and  Knapton,  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham,  and  the  Regent’s  Canals. 

13231.  Four  companies  ? — Yes.  That  was  only 
recently,  of  course.  There  are  two  methods  of  doing 
that ; one  is  to  extend  the  powers  under  the  Finance 
Act  of  1927,  Section  65,  which  now  applies  to  ordinary 
companies  ; or  to  do  it  in  the  same  way  as  was  done 
with  regard  to  the  railway  amalgamation  under 
Section  7 of  the  Railways  Act  of  1921. 

13232.  That  was  by  a Section  of  the  Act  itself,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

13233.  You  say  that  canal  companies  should  be 
given  wider  powers  to  raise  capital.  Are  their  powers 
in  that  direction  limited  now  ? — I think  they  are 
limited  very  much  indeed.  One  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  the  Grand  Union  Act  was  their  capital 
powers. 

13234.  The  capital  is  wanted  for  improving  them 
and  bringing  them  up-to-date  ? — They  had  very  wide 
powers  ; they  could  borrow  capital  for  almost  any 
prupose  in  connection  with  their  waterways  ; I believe 
they  could  purchase  land  and  encourage  factories  to 
come  alongside  the  canals. 

13235.  But  the  amount  of  money  they  can  raise  is 
very  limited,  is  it  not  ? — I am  afraid  I do  not  know 
that ; but  I know  the  power  itself  is  very  wide  in 
its  application. 

13236.  In  paragraph  16  (iv)  you  refer  to  the  removal 
of  control  by  railway  companies  of  certain  lengths  of 
canal,  which,  you  say,  is  tmdoubtedly  an  obstacle  to 
their  full  economic  use.  That,  again,  can  only  be  done 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  can  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

13237.  Then  you  say  that  through  rates  and  tolls 
should  be  compulsory.  Are  not  they  compulsory 
now  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  At  any  rate,  various 
traders  have  told  me  that  they  have  very  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them  ; and  there  should  be 
some  means  of  enforcing  the  granting  of  through  rates 
and  tolls.  I think  the  difficulty  very  often  arises  with 
a railway-owned  canal,  which  declines  to  give  them. 

13238.  Next  you  say  the  classification  of  goods  for 
toll  purposes  should  be  revised,  just  as  is  the  case  on 
the  railways  ? — Yes.  Some  of  these  classifications  are 
rather  out  of  date  for  toll  purposes.  They  were  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  a good  many  years  ago,  in 
some  cases  when  the  canals  were  constructed,  and 
they  have  not  been  revised  since.  There  should  be 
some  power  to  enforce  revision. 

13239.  Then  you  think  capital  should  be  expended 
on  certain  routes  where  traffic  is  being  impeded,  or 
potential  traffic  is  kept  off  the  waterway  ? — Yes.  No 
doubt  a certain  amount  could  be  very  usefully 
expended.  On  the  Trent  and  Mersey  there  is  a bottle- 
neck at  Harecastle  ; and  there  are  one  or  two  points 
on  most  routes  of  that  kind  which  could  be  most 
usefully  improved. 

13240.  You  think  a certain  amoruit  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  might  be  done  in  regard  to  canal  schemes  ? 

■ — I think,  just  as  they  are  being  utilised  for  road 
schemes,  they  might  be  utilised  to  certain  advantage 
on  canal  schemes. 

13241.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  17,  you  say  that 
inland  waterways  are  now  subjected  to  unfair  com- 
petition from  the  railways,  who  grant  exceptional  rates 
for  traffic  now  passing  on  the  waterways.  Is  that  a 
serious  matter  ? — It  is  a very  serious  matter  indeed. 

I was  talking  to  a representative  of  a large  carrying 
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company  only  this  morning,  and  he  felt  that  the 
present  position  was  almost  impossible.  There  have 
been  very  big  cuts  in  rates  quite  recently  on  the 
railways.  The  grain  rate,  for  instance,  from  Bristol 
to  Birmingham  has  recently  been  out  very  heavily 
indeed.  The  rate  for  4-ton  lots  was  13s.  2d.,  and  now 
for  10-ton  lots  it  is  9s.  6d.,  which  is  a tremendous  out. 
With  regard  to  traffic  between  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  it  was  o,stensibly  done  in  connection 
with  competition  by  road ; but  from  Bristol  to 
Birrningham  the  rate  was  cut  simply  because  Bristol 
has  always  enjoyed  a preferential  rate  over  Liverpool 
on  the  railway,  and  they  have  got  this  very  cut  rate 
indeed.  A similar  thing  applies  to  copper  ; the  rail- 
ways have  cut  down  to  their  pre-war  figure. 

13242.  It  is,  of  course,  a difficult  question.  I see 
that  later  in  the  same  paragraph  you  say  that  although 
co-ordination  is  the  ideal  it  should  not  be  pursued  to 
the  extent  of  eliminating  all  competition.  Of  course, 
you  are  getting  the  advantage  of  competition  in  the 
instances  you  have  just  been  giving  ? — It  is  a question 
whether  it  is  fair  competition.  I^en  a trader  wants 
a rate,  almost  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  ask  the 
carrying  company  on  the  canal  what  his  rate  would 
be,  and  frequently  that  is  then  used  by  the  trader  to 
go  back  to  the  railway  and  ask  for  a similar  or  a lower 
rate.  That  occurs  frequently.  Yet  the  railway,  I 
think,  must  be  cutting  rates  quite  regardless  of  the 
question  whether  they  can  profitably  carry  the  goods 
at  those  rates  or  not  ; they  are  determined  to  attract 
the  traffic  and  at  almost  any  cost.  If  that  were 
pursued  indefinitely  then  the  waterways  would 
probably  be  put  out  of  commission  ; and  as  soon  as 
that  were  done  I have  no  doubt  that  these  rates,  which 
are  generally  exceptional  and  temporary,  would  spring 
back  again  to  more  or  less  their  old  figure  ; and  it  is 
because  the  rates  quoted  are  so  low  that  one  wonders 
if  they  are  fair  competitive  rates. 

13243.  I quite  see  your  point  ; the  great  difficulty 
is  to  know  where  competition  ceases  to  be  fair  and 
becomes  unfair.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is.  But  when  the  railway  companies 
are  apparently  not  receiving  the  interest  which  they 
expect  to  receive  on  their  capital,  it  looks  as  if  they 
are  going  beyond  the  line  in  cutting  these  rates. 

13244.  It  is  a difficult  problem,  but  I quite  mrder- 
stand  the  point  you  are  making.  Is  there  anything 
further  you  would  like  to  say  on  canals,  Mr.  Cadbury  ? 
— I did  want  to  call  attention  to  paragraph  18. 
At  present  there  is  no  Department  at  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  which  deals  specially  with  waterways,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  the  Ministry  really  to  deal  with 
waterways  from  that  point  of  view,  because  I thinlt 
no  Department  exists  which  specially  studies  it,  and 
therefore  understands  the  problem.  We  consider  that 
the  problem  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a small 
specialised  section  on  this  side  of  their  business. 

13246.  I think  that  is  a very  reasonable  suggestion. 
We  come  now  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  your 
Memorandum  ; I do  not  Imow  which  of  you  gentlemen 
will  speak  about  them  ? — {Mr.  Gaunt)  : I will  resume, 
if  you  like. 

13246.  As  you  wish.  In  paragi'aph  19  (a)  I see 
you  more  or  less  accept  the  conclusions  we  arrived  at 
for  the  co-ordination  of  certain  passenger  services, 
but  you  think  that  the  public  interests  would  be  best 
served  as  regards  the  carriage  of  freight  and  goods  by 
as  little  interference  on  the  part  of  Parliament  as 
possible  ? — Yes  ; in  the  endeavour  to  arrange 
co-ordination,  we  do  not  want  any  onerous  legislafcon 
on  the  subject  if  we  can  help  it. 

13247.  In  fact,  you  do  not  want  any  attempt  to 
force  co-ordination  upon  you  ? — No. 

13248.  You  want  to  work  out  your  own  salvation  ? 
— Only  to  this  extent,  that  one  can  imagine  conditions 
in  certain  districts  where  the  right  method  was  A,  and 
where  the  mieoonomic  method  was  B — I mean 
uneconomic  in  the  sense  that  nobody  was  making  a 
living  at  it,  and  it  was  having  the  effect  of  stultifying 
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the  other.  If  one  could  invoke  some  superior  authority 
above  with  a fair  amount  of  power  to  put  these  things 
a little  straight,  one  would  be  pleased  to  do  so.  What 
we  want  is  the  right  method  pursuing  as  far  as  it  can 
in  its  own  direction.  One  cannot  quite  see  the  trader 
and  the  railway  and  the  road  contractor  sitting  down 
and  doing  very  much  co-ordinating  together.  We 
would  very  much  like  to  see  the  road  services  combined 
with  railways,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  compelling  them. 

13249.  You  have  already  told  us  about  improve- 
ments in  roads  and  bridges,  and  so  forth.  Li paragraph 
19  (c),  you  deal  with  rail  motor  coaches  serving  branch 
lines.  There  are  a good  many  of  them,  are  there  not  ’ 
—Yes. 

13250.  I know  that  the  line  upon  which  I live, 
the  Great  Western,  have  a great  many  rail  motor 
coaches  ? — Yes.  I might  have  added  to  that  that  we 
are  not  anxious  to  see  electric  passenger  traffic 
conducted  under  any  method  which  will  make  the 
provision  of  sidings  less  easily  and  conveniently 
worked.  In  the  south  of  France  and  Italy  they  have 
adopted  a method  of  electric  traction  which  enables 
the  existing  sidings  to  be  used  with  a minimum  of 
alteration.  One  attaches  considerable  importance  to 
the  retention  of  these  branch  lines  and  sidings  for  goods 
traffic,  and  there  may  be  this  first  fear  that  the  present 
method  of  third-rail  traction,  without  some  adjust- 
ment, may  somewhat  stultify  the  use  of  those  branch 
lines  and  sidings.  With  regard  to  paragraph  19  (e), 
we  feel  strongly  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  there  is 
no  reason  for  some  of  the  smaller  railways  keeping  out 
of  the  general  map  ; they  ought  to  be  under  one 
Group  or  the  other — I refer  to  the  Cheshire  Lines,  the 
Somerset  and  Dorset  Joint  Railway,  and  other  lines 
of  a similar  character. 

13251.  Those  are  joint  systems  between  one  or  two 
Groups  ? — We  wish  they  were  put  mto  the  one  or  the 
other  ; the  present  arrangement  does  not  make  for 
economy  or  good  management ; whoever  is  managing 
them  is  inclined  to  be  rather  supine,  and  we  thinlr  the 
time  has  arrived  when  they  should  be  put  into  one 
Group  or  the  other. 

13252.  The  question  you  raise  in  paragraph  20  I do 
not  propose  to  go  mto  ; I merely  note  that  your 
F ederationis  opposed  to  any  form  of  nationalisation  ? — 
I expected  you  would  say  so.  We  just  took  the 
opinion  of  our  members,  and  that  is  flatly  what  they 
say,  without  argument. 

13253.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : First  of  all  with 
regard  to  your  paragraph  3,  could  you  illustrate  to  the 
Commission  how  road  and  rail  transport  can  be 
co-ordinated  and  still  preserve  what  you  call  traffic 
competition  ? — One  method  is  as  I have  said.  I 
instanced  America,  where  the  railway  companies  are 
allowing  wheeled  containers  to  be  put  on  to  their 
trains,  brought  to  the  station  by  a contractor  and 
taken  away  from  the  station  at  the  other  end  by  another 
contractor,  with  a small  tractor  vehicle.  The  railway 
company  gets  its  conveyance  rate  and  somethhig  for 
terminals  out  of  the  traffic  ; but  the  Express  Company 
or  the  contractor  gets,  what  he  attaches  importance  to, 
the  collection  and  delivery  of  the  traffic  in  small  lots 
and  making  it  up  into  bulk. 

13264.  That,  of  course,  implies  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  Express  Company  or  the  road  transport 
company  ? — Yes  ; they  are  both  anxious  to  preserve 
their  own  job  that  they  can  do  best.  The  railway 
company  carries  the  goods  and  the  Express  Company 
collects  them. 

13255.  If  the  road  contractor  says,  “ I do  not  want 
to  go  on  the  railway,”  what  then  ? — You  could  not 
help  it  then. 

13256.  He  just  continues  the  competition  ? — Yes. 

13257.  And  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  co- 
ordination in  that  case  ? — Except  this,  that  the 
railway  companies,  I should  explain,  have,  by  their 
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rates  for  oonveyanoe,  made  the  proposition  a profitable 
one  rather  than  that  the  traffic  should  go  on  the  road. 
They  instanced  to  me  oases  like  Chicago  to  Milwaulree, 
80  miles,  which  is  very  comparable  with  London  and 
Birmingham,  where  the  traffic  on  the  road  has  very 
mirch  decreased,  and  the  road  is  not  worked  to  the 
extent  that  it  entails  considerable  expense  in  rebuild- 
ing, and  the  railway  companies  and  the  contractor 
are  both  benefiting  by  getting  out  of  the  long  journey 
in  between. 

13258.  But  in  effect  is  not  that  just  maldng  the  road 
transport  subservient  to  the  railways  ? — No,  I do  not 
can  that  making  it  subservient.  I think  its  greatest 
advantage  is  in  coUection.  The  railway  company  has 
an  midoubted  physical  advantage  in  the  long-distance 
traffic,  and  the  reason  that  many  of  us  employ  motor 
traction  very  considerably  is  not  for  the  sake  of  saving 
between  the  two  points  or  the  two  centres,  but  because 
of  the  advantage  that  motor  traction  has  got  in  being 
able  to  coUeot  large  and  small  lots  from  aroimd  those 
centres. 

13269.  Is  there  anything  in  the  present  conditions 
to  prevent  this  very  thing  you  desire  ? — ^No,  not  if 
the  railway  companies  wish  it. 

13260.  Now  the  second  part  of  paragraph  5.  Is 
that  something  different  from  that  to  which  you  allude 
in  paragraph  12  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  materially  different. 

13261.  It  does  not  refer  only  to  British  produce  ? — 
That  is  just  the  distinction  between  the  two.  Para- 
graph 5 refers  to  internal  competition  ; paragraph  10 
is  just  the  distinction,  it  refers  to  traffic  coming  in 
from  outside. 

13262.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  undue  preference  ? 
— I am  sorry  if  I have  suggested  that  in  our  view 
there  is  any  amount  of  it.  One  hears  of  it  from  time 
to  time,  and  one  feels  sometimes  that  the  railway 
companies  are  a little  hampered  by  their  fear  of  giving 
undue  preference.  We  are  not  here  claiming  that 
there  are  grave  abuses  ; in  saying  this  we  do  not  cite 
any  abuses  on  this  ground  of  preference.  But  it  is 
suggested  from  time  to  time,  both  in  the  Press  and  to 
ourselves,  that  preference  exists.  We  do  not  find  it  so. 

13263.  Do  you  mean  by  way  of  special  rates  ? — No. 
I mean  better  rates  from  one  place  to  a centre  than 
some  person  in  a third  place  thinks  he  ought  to  have, 
between  his  place  and  the  same  centre. 

13264.  You  mean  that  they  would  give  a prefe- 
rential rate  to  one  trader  over  another  from  one  point 
to  another  point  ? — They  are  prevented  from  doing 
that  by  law. 

13265.  But  what  is  this  traffic  ? I do  not  quite 
understand  it.  I would  like  you  to  be  more  explicit 
about  it  ? — The  railway  law,  as  laid  down  when  railway 
rates  were  first  introduced  on  a large  scale  over  the 
whole  of  the  railways  of  the  country,  has  always  pre- 
vented the  railway  companies  giving  a preference 
between  one  trader  and  another,  except  on  the  ground 
that  the  traffic  is  presented  in  a different  way  and  going 
in  a different  condition,  which  allows  them  to  give 
that  preference. 

13266.  And  in  different  vohune  ? — Yes.  That  is  the 
ground  on  which  they  can  give  preference,  but  not 
otherwise.  Many  people  still  consider  that  there  are 
preferential  treatments  in  existence.  I can  only  say 
that  we  do  not  find  that  the  railway  companies  are 
committing  any  acts  of  preference.  In  fact,  I would 
go  a little  further  and  say  that  the  whole  question 
should  be  carefully  examined,  because  it  is  at  present 
having  the  effect  upon  the  railway  companies  that 
they  are  so  afraid  of  quoting  a preferential  rate  and 
getting  into  trouble  about  it  that  they  are  losing 
traffic  and  not  being  as  convenient  and  useful  to  the 
traders  as  they  might  be  because  they  take  so  long 
to  make  their  quotations.  If  you  ask  a contractor 
on  the  road — a reputable  firm — for  a rate  for  traffic, 
he  will  give  you  one  to  most  places  for  any  quantity 
within  24  hours,  and  sometimes  within  24  minutes. 


If  you  ask  a railway  company  for  a quotation  for  some 
traffic,  it  often  takes  four  or  five  weeks,  until  you  have 
lost  interest  in  the  matter,  and  they  have  too,  before 
they  can  be  sure  of  giving  you  a quotation  that  will 
be  of  any  use  to  you. 

13267.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  Railway 
Goods  Managers  being  given  powers  to  deal  summarily 
with  any  application  for  a special  rate  ? — ^Yes,  at  their 
risk.  But  not  summarily  to  the  extent  of  no  further 
qualification.  All  we  say  here  is  that  the  whole 
question  of  preference  should  be  carefully  examined 
so  that  they  would  have  some  greater  latitude  than 
they  have  at  present — not  being  so  restricted. 

13268.  Is  not  that  an  advocacy  of  general  bar- 
gaining ? — ^No,  by  no  means.  I do  not  suggest  that 
these  rates  should  be  permanent.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  we  wish  to  have  the  railway  rate 
quicker,  we  cannot  then  turn  round  and  say  no 
mistake  will  be  tolerated,  or  that  a rate  once  given 
like  that  must  endure  for  ever.  The  railway  excep- 
tional rates  system  in  this  country  is  at  present  a 
little  too  ponderous  for  the  trader  and  a little  pon- 
derous for  the  railway  companies,  and  we  would  like 
to  see  it  examined — that  is  the  most  we  say — in  order 
to  see  whether,  not  this  Commission  but  some  experts 
other  than  ourselves,  could  devise  some  means  of 
ridding  the  country  from  this  hindrance. 

13269.  You  do  not  want  to  see  standard  rates 
abolished,  I take  it  ? — No. 

13270.  But  you  are  aware  that  three-fourths  of  the 
traffic  carried  on  the  railways  is  carried  at  exceptional 
rates,  are  you  not  ? — Other  than  coal,  I should  say  it 
is  60 — 50.  If  you  include  coal  it  is  not  quite  the  same  ; 
it  is  about  75  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  time  and  enabling  the  railway  com- 
panies to  be  of  real  service.  We  do  not  go  any  further 
than  that. 

13271.  (Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  on  the  subject  of  co-ordination, 
following  on  what  Sir  Matthew  has  asked  you.  We 
have  heard  it  argued  here  that  co-ordination  to  a 
limited  extent  is  coming  along  in  any  case  now  ? — Yes. 

13272.  Would  you  agree  with  that  point  of  view  ? 
—Yes. 

13273.  But  I gather  from  this  Memorandum  that 
you  are  in  favom  of  co-ordination  coming  along  in  a 
much  more  extensive  way  ? — Yes. 

13274.  And  therefore  you  would  like  to  see  this 
Commission  recommend  that  some  sound  form  of 
co-ordination  should  be  evolved  with  a view  to  the 
future  ? — Yes,  we  should. 

13275.  With  regard  to  your  paragraph  2,  about 
congestion  ; you  say  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
trams  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  many  towns  ? — Yes. 

13276.  I suppose  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
tramways  in  certain  centres — take,  for  instance,  the 
High  Street  at  Uxbridge — do  create  a certain  amount 
of  congestion.  If  you  removed  them  altogether  you 
would  have  to  put  somethmg  in  their  place,  would 
you  not,  in  order  to  take  the  passengers  who  normally 
use  the  trams  ? — Yes. 

13277.  What  would  you  suggest  should  take  their 
place  ? — I am  afraid  that  in  a town  of  the  size  you 
mention — buses.  I thinlc  in  towns  of  the  size  of 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  or  Birmingham  an  tmder- 
ground  system  is  the  only  possible  way.  They  are 
now  going  so  far  as  seriously  to  consider  one  at 
Manchester.  I am  afraid  it  is  the  only  solution. 

13278.  Would  you  say  that  if  a more  mobile  form 
of  transport,  such  as  motor-omnibuses,  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  trams  it  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public  in  the  same  way  as  the  tram  does  to-day  ? — 
Judging  by  the  Potteries,  to  take  a very  homely 
example,  within  the  last  five  years  that  group  of  towns 
has  been  certainly  more  tolerable  for  travel  than  was 
ever  the  case  before,  and  there  you  have  what  is 
essentially  a working-class  population  who  would. 
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one  would  imagine,  be  most  tenacious  about  using  the 
cheaper  facilities  that  the  tram  offers.  Those  towns, 
to  my  mind,  have  distinctly  benefited  and  saved 
considerable  money  in  road  improvements  through 
dispensing  with  the  tramway  system.  Bristol  is 
another  town  which  I should  think  would  be  no  worse 
off.  I am  not  suggesting  this — I am  not  an  expert  on 
the  matter — it  is  simply  the  feeling  of  so  many  ; we 
sent  out  a questionnaire  to  a number  of  our  people, 
and,  judging  by  what  they  say,  it  is  to  them  quite  a 
featme  of  congestion  that  should  be  removed. 

13279.  But  it  is  true  to  say,  is  it  not,  thatthe modern 
motor-bus  does  not  convey  as  many  passengers  as  a 
modern  tram  ? — It  would  convey  them  quicker. 

13280.  Yes  ; but  if  you  did  away  with  your  trams, 
which  take  a great  many  more  people  per  vehicle, 
would  not  you  then  have  to  put  more  buses  on  the 
road  ? Supposing  you  took  away  ten  trams,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  put  on  ten  buses  and  yet  deal 
with  the  same  number  of  passengers,  would  you  ? — 
The  buses  have  now  got  to  55  persons  per  vehicle, 
you  know  ; and  if  you  convey  a unit  of  55  people  in, 
say,  two-thirds  of  the  time  (to  be  moderate)  that  a 
tram  will  convey  80  people,  you  get  your  vehicle  back 
again  to  the  starting  point  where  the  flow  of  traffic 
is  coming  from  and  pick  up  another  65  people,  and 
the  effect  is  as  good  in  the  long  run  as  if  you  carry  a 
larger  number  at  a slower  rate. 

13281.  (Sir  Robert  Donald)  : I would  like  to  resume 
a subject  which  Lord  Clarendon  has  touched  upon. 
If  you  remove  tramways  from  the  centres  of  big  cities 
you  must  abolish  the  whole  tramway  system,  must 
you  not  ? — No  ; so  many  towns  are  now  embracing 
omnibus  services  with  their  tramway  system.  I 
think  those  whom  I represent  have  no  views  on 
municipal  tramways  or  private  omnibuses,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  ; they  just  view  it  from  a traffic  point  of 
view  ; they  want  something  other  than  the  tram. 

13282.  Do  you  suggest  as  an  alternative  under- 
ground tubes  in  cities  like  Birmingham  ? — I say  that, 
as  an  instance,  hi  Manchester  they  are  now  seriously 
considering  a circular  tube  system. 

13283.  But  that  would  be  a prodigious  cost  and  it 
would  mean  sacrificing  the  capital  now  invested  in 
tramways,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I am  afraid  it  would 
have  to  be  paid  for. 

13284.  Are  you  aware  that  there  have  been  very 
careful  investigations  into  the  service  which  tramways 
render  in  big  centres  of  population,  and  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  at  the  present  time  no  other 
kind  of  vehicle  could  carry  the  people  at  the  peak 
hours  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  ? — I followed  this 
perhaps  a little  assiduously  up  to  five  years  ago  ; 
the  incoming  of  the  double-decker  motor-omnibus  of 
the  type  we  are  familiar  with  now  m most  cities  has, 
I think,  put  quite  a different  complexion  on  the  matter. 
I am  not  going  to  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  have  aU 
the  advantages  in  favour  of  removing  the  trams  ; they 
cannot  be  removed  without  serious  consideration ; 
but  I think  my  members  would  believe  that  the  modern 
development  of  the  double-decker  motor-omnibus, 
with  its  cheapened  cost  which  has  brought  it  down  now 
to  almost  tramway  figures,  is  having  a different  effect 
from  what  it  would  have  had  ten  years  ago  when  the 
solid-tyred  small  oimubus  was  the  only  thing  we 
contemplated.  I thinlt  m Manchester  where  I do 
not  live  but  of  which  I read — they  are  finding  out  now 
that  the  workmg-olass  public,  whether  the  fares  be 
higher  or  lower,  are  preferring  to  use  the  motor- 
omnibus  to  get  to  their  work,  and  they  are  confronted 
with  the  difficulty  of  their  omnibus  traffic  growmg 
inordmately  and  their  tramway  traffic  actually  going 
back ; and  yet  the  services  belong  to  the  same 
Corporation. 

13285.  I am  really  dealmg  with  the  traffic  at  the 
peak  hours  and  carried  through  crowded  streets. 
Your  information  does  not  bear  out,  I thinls,  the  most 
recent  hivestigations.  The  tramway  has  the  right  of 
way,  has  it  not  ? — -Yes. 
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13286.  And  it  has  obligations  which  the  bus  has  not 
got,  to  carry  people  at  workmen’s  fares  ? — Is  it  the 
case  now  that  omnibuses  do  not  carry  people  at 
workmen’s  fares  ? 

13287.  Surely  ? — I move  about  in  working-class 
towns  before  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  sometimes,  and 
I see  numbers  of  motor-omnibuses  going  steadily 
about.  I do  not  thhik,  whatever  their  limitations 
may  be,  that  they  are  unpopular  on  that  account. 

13288.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
tramways  for  what  they  call  the  unfair  competition 
of  omnibuses,  when  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
authority — ^that  the  tramways  are  obhged  to  carry 
people  at  workmen’s  fares  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  buses  have  not.  That  does  not  mean  that  people 
do  not  travel  on  buses,  only  that  they  pay  a little 
more  for  doing  it  ? — I can  only  say  that  in  the  towns 
I see  where  motor-omnibuses  have  superseded  tram- 
ways, the  working-class  people  appear  to  be  movhig 
about  at  the  time  that  suits  them  with  no  disability 
whatever.  Of  course,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
a lot  of  the  early  morning  traffic  has  disappeared  ; 
the  commencing  hour  in  factories  is  now  very  much 
later  than  used  to  be  the  case. 

13289.  You  mention  in  your  Memorandum  that  you 
favour  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  the  oorLstruction 
and  maintenance  of  roads.  Do  you  think  a similar 
inquiry  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  canals  ? Do  you 
consider,  Mr.  Cadbury,  that  it  is  economic  to  construct 
a large  number  of  canals  in  this  comitry  ? — (Mr. 
Cadbury)  ; No,  I do  not  thhik  there  is  any  reason  for 
oonstructhig  a large  number  of  new  canals,  or  even 
spending  large  sums  in  widening  the  present  canals. 
The  present  system  can  be  made  to  serve  its  purpose 
very  much  better  than  it  does  now  by  a comparatively 
small  extra  expense.  I do  not  thhik  that  my  con- 
stituents would  advocate  spending  large  sums  upon 
bringing  them  up  to  the  large-sized  canals  contem- 
plated by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1906. 

13290.  Would  it  not  be  economic  to  deal  with  a 
derelict  canal  in  order  to  make  it  into  a road  ? — ^It 
would  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  these  Trusts,  if 
they  were  formed,  to  investigate  which  canals  were 
worth  modernising  and  which  should  be  abandoned. 

13291.  Of  com’se,  this  question  of  canals  has  been 
very  thoroughly  investigated  by  a Committee  and  a 
Royal  Commission  ; and  I presume  you  are  familiar 
with  the  evidence  in  both  oases  ? — I am  not  sure  that 
I am  famUiar  with  aU  the  evidence  ; I have  read 
some  of  the  Reports. 

13292.  I did  want  to  discuss  with  you  what  I may 
call  the  national  policy  involved  by  those  two  investi- 
gations. What  I may  call  the  Chamberlain  policy  was 
in  favour  of  grouping  canals  ; that  I think  was 
probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  grouping  of  the 
railways,  brrt  I do  not  know  into  how  many  groups 
the  country  was  to  be  divided  ? — Seven,  I thinli. 

13293.  But  they  were  really  going  to  be  Trusts, 
were  not  they  ? — ^Yes. 

13294.  In  other  words,  they  were  to  be  nationalised  ? 
— On  the  same  basis  as  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
— something  of  that  kind. 

13295.  No  ; I wiU  come  to  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  in  a mmute.  They  were  going  to  be 
governed  by  provincial  Trusts  consisthig  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  of  the  traders,  but  the  funds  were  to 
be  supphed  by  the  State  and  they  were  reaUy  State 
institutions  although  governed  by  local  Trusts  ? — 
Yes. 

13296.  I understand  you  are  against  anything  hke 
that  ? — No  ; we  are  in  favour  of  the  Chamberlain 
policy  of  forming  them  into  groups,  more  or  less  on 
the  lines  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  in  which 
all  those  interested  would  be  represented  ; which,  I 
take  it,  is  not  nationalisation  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  the  term, 
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13297.  Nationalisation  may  have  a great  many 
meanings — snoh  as  co-ordination  ; we  find  that  here  ; 
hut  I was  gomg  to  put  before  you  the  policy  resulting 
from  those  two  Inquiries.  Now,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1906 — ^which  was  a very  long  time  ago, 
and  the  War  has,  of  course,  intervened — ^undertook 
a very  thorough  investigation,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

13298.  They  not  only  investigated  the  canals  of  this 
comitry,  but  the  canals  in  Germany  and  France  and 
Belgium,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  world,  by  special 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

13299.  And  it  is  really  an  encycloptedia  on  the 
question  of  canals.  To  what  conclusion  did  that 
important  Commission  come  ? — am  afraid  it  is  so 
long  ago  that  I cannot  remember  very  clearly  ; but  it 
was,  I think,  that  they  should  be  nationalised,  though 
I am  not  quite  sure.  At  any  rate,  that  is  not  the 
policy  that  you  are  advocating  now. 

13300.  I am  not  advocating  anything  ; I am  merely 
asldng  you  some  questions  arising  out  of  your  state- 
ment. The  conclusion  to  which  they  came  was  the 
gradual  acquisition  by  the  State  of  canals — ^not  all  at 
once  but  gradually. — and  setting  up  a national  autho- 
rity on  the,  lines  of  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 
That  is  where  the  Port  of  London  Authority  comes 
in.  Now,  I take  it  that  those  two  conclusions  were 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  at  the  time. 
The  Royal  Commission  reported  in  1908,  when  the 
Port  of  London  Authority  was  set  up  ; and  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Committee  was  reporting  when  the 
grouping  of  the  railways  was  set  up  ? — Yes. 

13301.  But  Ml’.  Chamberlain’s  Committee  was  not 
against  nationalisation  ; they  were  only  against  the 
cost  of  nationalisation  ? — Yes  ; they  envisaged  some 
dajr  the  concentration  of  the  groups  ; the  groups  were 
the  first  stage. 

13302.  Yes.  They  were  afraid  to  recommend  it 
because  of  the  hability  that  would  have  to  be  incurred. 
But  these  two  authorities  were  definitely  in  favour  of 
— I will  not  use  the  word  “ nationalisation  ” as  you 
do  not  like  it,  and  nobody  knows  what  “ co- 
ordination ” means — but  they  were  both  in  favour  of 
the  unification  of  the  canal  system  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  railways  and  with  coastwise 
traffic.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

13303.  The  Chamberlain  Committee  said,  I think, 
that  they  wanted  the  canals  and  coastwise  traffic 
to  stand  together  ? — Yes. 

13304.  They  had  not  got  so  far  as  co-ordination  in 
those  days  ; we  are  much  more  advanced  to-day  ; 
we  say  “ co-ordination.”  So  that  was  the  general 
principle  of  those  two  Inquiries — unification  ; and  I 
think  I may  say  the  elimination  of  the  more  derehct 
and  small  canals  which  it  would  be  an  economic  waste 
to  reconstruct  ? — Yes. 

13305.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : On  behaK  of  my 

colleague.  Major  Salmon,  I want  to  ask  you  one 
question,  Mr.  Gaunt.  Are  you  in  favour  of  or  do  you 
deprecate  the  abolition  of  tramways  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  trolley  vehicles  for  them  ? — (Mr.  Gaunt) : 
I am  in  favour  of  the  substitution  of  trolley 
vehicles. 

13306.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  the  trackless  trolley? 
— Yes,  the  trackless  trolley.  They  would  do  the  work 
excellently.  Of  course  in  all  cases  it  may  not  be 
possible.  There  may  boa  longer  distance  than  a trolley 
vehicle  would  be  suitable  for.  But  I think  we  would 
do  anything  to  avoid  the  fixed  vehicle  in  the  centre  of 
the  street,  which  is  incompatible  with  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  last  20  years. 

13307.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : May  I now  ask  you  a 
question  on  your  paragraph  3 ? I was  very  interested 
in  the  answer  you  gave  to  Sir  Matthew  Wallace  about 
it ; you  strongly  advocate  the  carrying  of  the  motor 
on  the  railway  truck  ? — I have  seen  it  worlcing 
excellently  in  the  United  States,  and  I think  it  could  be 
adopted  here  with  great  advantage.  I have  here  some 


photographs  of  the  “ Traihnobile  ” system  working, 
if  you  would  like  to  see  them,  and  I have  some  of  a 
similar  vehicle  built  in  England  for  the  same  purpose ; 
it  is  the  same  vehicle  and  it  could  be  further  adapted. 
(Photographs  produced.) 

13308.  I thinli  you  made  clear  to  us  the  reasons  why 
you  advocate  that.  I now  want  to  ask  you  this  : 
Supposing  there  is  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  companies,  are  you  going  to  exercise  any 
compulsion  upon  them  to  adopt  this  suggestion  of 
yours  ? — It  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me  to  compel 
them.  It  would  be  rather  that  at  the  present  time 
they  would  be  badly  advised  to  reject  any  avenue  of 
that  kind  which  would  regain  traffic  for  them.  My 
object  is  to  see  more  traffic  go  back  on  the  railways. 

13309.  I appreciate  that ; but,  of  course,  the  rail- 
way companies  sometimes  are  not  so  enlightened  as 
other  people.  I am  supposing  there  is  a great 
improvement  of  this  sort,  obviously  an  advantage  ; 
in  that  event  do  you  propose  that  there  should  be 
any  compulsion  on  the  railway  companies  to  adopt 
it  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  cases  where  I say  a higher 
authority  should  be  in  the  background  to  out  a lot 
of  this  time  short  that  often  elapses  and  be  given 
power  to  compel  anybody  to  allow  any  facility  to  be 
adopted  that  would  be  for  the  common  good. 

13310.  If  I may  now  turn  to  Mr.  Cadbury’s  part 
of  the  Memorandum,  there  are  two  sub -paragraphs 
— (i)  and  (iv) — in  paragraph  16  where  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
accomplish  what  is  advocated.  Is  not  that  so, 
Mr.  Cadbury  ? — (Mr.  Cadbury)  : In  fact  I think  all 
four  paragraphs  would  require- an  Act  of  Parliament, 
would  they  not  ? 

13311.  Yes.  Only  I looked  ujaon  the  removal  of 
the  stamp  duty  as  something  which  could  be  done 
■under  the  Finance  Bill,  if  necessary.  But  these  others, 
going  to  the  root  of  the  question,  would  require  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  would  they  not  ? — Yes,  I think 
they  would. 

13312.  Then  we  have  got  it  so  far  then,  that  there 
are  certain  things  advocated  by  you  which  will  require 
Parliamentary  intervention  ? — Certainly. 

13313.  May  I put  it  a little  further.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  general  co-ordination  which  you  suggest, 
do  you  think  it  should  be  left  entirely  to  volition,  or 
do  you  believe  that  some  form  of  authorised  con-trol 
will  have  to  be  set  up  ? — (Mr.  Gaunt)  : I think  some 
form  of  authorised  control  in  certain  directions,  not 
over  everything. 

13314.  Do  you  concur  in  that,  Mr.  Cadbmy  ? — 
(Mr.  Cadbury)  : Yes,  I thinlr  so  ; because  at  the 
moment  there  are  restrictions  on  the  railway  com- 
panies which  might  have  to  be  removed,  and  the 
trader  is  at  present  not  quite  free  to  choose  the  best 
line  for  his  service.  If  he  goes  to  the  railway  they  see 
to  it  that  his  goods  are  kept  to  the  railway  throughout 
if  possible  ; they  give  him  certain  inducements  which 
may  not  be  economic  inducements.  It  may  be 
necessary  so  to  bring  things  into  line  that  the  railway 
company  and  the  canal  or  the  road  may  be  brought 
together  and  the  best  possible  ser-vice  should  be 
provided  out  of  those  three.  I am  satisfied  there  are 
certain  things  carried  by  the  railway  to-day  which 
could  be  more  economically  carried  by  the  canal ; 
but  if  you  have  a co-ordinated  rail  and  road  service, 
the  railways,  now  being  mterested  in  the  road,  will 
so  co-ordinate  things  that  they  give  the  trader  a 
financial  advantage  to  keep  the  traffic  on  the  rail 
and  the  road,  whereas  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
road  and  the  canal  would  provide  even  a better 
service. 

13316.  May  I ask  you  to  assist  us  a little  fui’ther  ? 
There  are  certain  definite  points  to  deal  -with  which 
an  Act  of  Parliament  must  ob'viously  be  passed  ; but 
when  we  come  to  the  general  question  of  co-ordinating 
vario'us  forms  of  traffic  your  first  suggestion  is  to  let 
voluntary  arrangement  have  full  play  before  you 
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interfere.  Assuming  the  voluntary  arrangement 
breaks  down,  then  you  agree  there  has  to  he  some 
form  of  control  ? — {Mr.  Gaunt)  : Or  appeal. 

13316.  Have  you  got  so  far  as  to  have  any  idea  of 
what  that  control  is  to  be  ; what  shape  it  is  to  take  ? 
— I am  afraid  my  thoughts  go  only  to  the  Ministry  of 
Transport. 

13317.  Would  you  put  the  Minister  of  Transport 
first  as  a mediator  and  afterwards  as  someone  pos- 
sessed of  compulsory  powers  to  compel  co-ordination  ? 
— Adequate  powers. 

13318.  To  compel  oo-ordhiation  ? — I think  so.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  railway  companies  would 
unreasonably  stick  out  long  against  any  definite 
request  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  The  trouble 
has  been  up  to  now  the  absence  of  any  one  authority 
with  even  the  job  of  attending  to  a matter  of  this 
kind  without  appearing  to  be  interfering  and  without 
risk  of  being  snubbed. 

13319.  And  you  would  leave  the  Minister  to  devise 
his  own  machinery  for  dealing  with  any  question  as 
and  when  it  arose,  or  have  you  any  recognised  system 
....  ? — I may  be  rash  and  inexperienced,  but  I 
think  I would.  I am  not  speaking  to  you  on  behalf  of 
this  large  number  of  people,  but  if  you  ask  my  own 
view,  I have  considerable  faith  in  the  reasonableness 
of  the  Department  and  in  the  reasonableness  of  the 
railway  companies,  and  in  any  large  body  of  that 
kind  ; because  we  have  to  live  with  one  another 
after  an  affair  of  that  kind,  and  I think  it  is  more  that 
one  would  like  to  see  somewhere  in  the  'baokgrormd  a 
power  that  could  take  some  action  without  appearing 
to  be  doing  what  has  never  been  heard  of  before.  No 
trader  wants  to  have  co-ordination  carried  to  the 
extent  of  eliminating  competition  ; and  no  trader,  I 
thinli,  wishes  any  Minister  to  be  armed  with  powers 
to  oppress  any  carrying  agency  or  any  other  group 
of  traders.  I think  my  greatest  hope  would  be  in  the 
appointment  or  existence  of  some  authority  to  take 
some  steps  in  co-ordination. 

13320.  And,  naturally,  it  would  have  to  apply  not 
only  to  the  railway  companies  but  to  other  road 
freighters  ? — Decidedly. 

13321.  It  would  have  to  cover  the  whole  field  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so  ; because  it  is  usually  that  between 
large  bodies  these  arrangements  are  made.  I see  a 
little  difftculty  in  dealing  with  the  owner-driver  when 
it  comes  to  transport  questions. 

13322.  That,  I think,  is  de  minimis  ? — He  is  always 
a trouble  in  every  business,  and  it  camiot  be  helped. 

13323.  [Mr.  Leach)  : In  paragraph  1,  Mr.  Gaunt, 
you  are  asking,  are  you  not,  for  an  investigation  as 
to  the  best  method  of  distributing  the  burden  in  the 
matter  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  and 
so  forth  ? Have  you  yourself  any  views  on  that  which 
would  assist  the  Commission  ? — I am,  perhaps, 
repeating  myself  when  I say  that  the  traders  as  a 
body,  owners  of  vehicles  or  users  of  them,  on  the 
road,  are  not  anxious  to  be  under  the  stigma  of  having 
an  rmeconomic  aid  to  their  business.  If  the  routes 
are  not  being  paid  for  by  the  traffic  that  uses  them, 
bearing  in  mind  the  extent  to  which  the  road  is  now 
used  as  a promenade,  and,  during  the  last  fortnight, 
as  a watercourse,  and  as  a place  to  lay  mams  and  as 
a place  to  carry  on  markets  and  trade — all  those 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration — if  there  is 
any  extent  to  which  these  roads  are  being  used  by 
traffic  which  is  not  being  paid  for  and  which  is  unfair 
competition  with  any  other  form  of  traffic,  I think 
we  should  all  be  pleased  to  know  it.  I followed  Mr. 
ShrapneU-Smith’s  figures  m Iris  evidence  here,  and  I 
was  disposed  to  agree  his  figure  of  one  farthing  a mile 
now  being  contributed  by  every  ton  carried  over  the 
roads.*  But  from  my  own  business  figures  I find 
that  we  are  travelling  13,000,000  miles  a year,  we 
pay  in  road  licences  and  petrol  tax  £60,000,  and 

* Q.  4803,  Vol.  1,  page  339. 


instead  of  the  figure  coming  out  at  0-25d.  as  Mr. 
Shrapnell-Smith  suggested,  I make  my  figure  come 
out  to  0-75d.  per  ton  mile  carried.  I cannot 
think  how  people  who  suggest,  as  the  railway  com- 
panies do,  that  road  transport  has  been  carried  on 
under  some  economic  basis  in  relation  to  the  taxpayer 
or  to  the  country,  can  say  so  in  view  of  such  figures 
as  that.  We  contribute  £60,000  a year  in  this  business 
alone  in  road  transport  revenue.  If  that  traffic  were 
stopped  or  halved  the  country  would  receive  £30,000 
a year  less ; but  probably  the  traffic  could  not  be 
carried  by  the  railway  companies  at  all ; it  is  not  the 
kind  of  traffic  that  they  could  do  ; it  is  a business 
entirely  dependent  upon  road  facilities.  Now,  if  there 
is  anything  in  this  claim  that  roads  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economics  are  not  being  adequately  paid  for, 
because  we  are  now  paying  for  capital  out  of  revenue 
and  it  appears  to  be  a large  cost  per  annum,  we  as 
traders  would  like  to  know  about  it,  and  as  ratepayers 
as  well  as  users  of  the  roads. 

13324.  Does  it  indicate  a general  view  of  yours  that 
road  users  are  paying  more  than  their  share  ? — I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  it. 

13325.  And  therefore  the  ratepayer  presumably  is 
paying  less  ? — ^We  do  not  hear  so  much  about  the 
ratepayer  ; we  hear  about  the  railway  companies  who 
are  paying  and  assisting  the  roads.  I am  quite  clear 
on  that  ground.  I think  that  the  ratepayer  is  certainly 
being  mulcted  very  considerably  in  his  other  uses  of 
the  road,  for  horses  and  promenades  and  sundry 
pmrposes,  by  the  existence  of  motor  traction  that  can 
afford  to  pay  such  sums  as  I have  mentioned  from  one 
firm  alone. 

13326.  In  paragraph  2 you  refer  to  the  eonstniction 
of  special  motor  roads.  Would  you  like  to  see  them  ? 
— Sometimes  I should  hke  to  go  on  one,  but  I do  not 
think  I should  like  to  see  them  at  the  expense  of 
having  money  spent  on  pubhc  roads  for  everyone. 

13327.  So  you  are  not  advocating  them  here  ? — 
No.  We  rather  throw  cold  water  on  the  private  toll 
road.  We  have  no  great  use  for  it. 

13328.  I was  very  much  interested  in  your  reference 
to  the  trackless  trolley  car  as  a substitute  for  the 
rail  system  of  trams.  Have  you  had  some  experience 
that  leads  you  to  this  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  the 
trackless  troUey  system  ? — No.  I managed  a system 
of  tramways  20  years  ago  .... 

13329.  But  there  were  no  trackless  trolleys  then  ? — 
They  were  just  coming  in.  Since  then  I have  naturally 
taken  perhaps,  outside  business,  some  interest  in  these 
things,  and  I am  very  pleased  with  what  I have  seen 
at  Leeds  and  in  many  Yorkshire  towns — in  fact,  in 
several  towns  all  over  the  country. 

13330.  And  in  my  town  of  Bradford  as  well ; that 
has  them  ? — Yes,  in  Bradford,  too. 

13331.  Can  you  give  any  general  indication  with 
regard  to  the  running  costs  ? — No.  I believe  I am 
right  in  saying  that  including  track  and  maintenance 
and  gmking  fund  they  work  out  considerably  less. 

13332.  Less  than  what  ? — Less  than  ordinary 
tramways. 

13333.  What  about  buses  ? — I thinlt  they  work  out 
less  than  buses.  I attach  very  considerable  importance, 
of  course,  to  the  advantage  they  get  from  using  power 
from  a central  source,  and  to  the  lesser  wear  and  tear 
there  is  upon  an  electric  motor  on  those  buses  than 
there  is  upon  a bus  ushig  the  mternal  combustion 
engine  and  gear. 

13334.  Would  you  say  from  the  passenger’s  pouit 
of  view  they  are  the  most  comfortable  vehicle  of  them 
aU  ? — Yes,  I should. 

13335.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  3,  I did  not 
quite  understand  from  your  earlier  reply  what  it  is 
you  have  in  mind  in  the  use  of  the  word 
“ co-ordhration”.  What  is  it  you  mean  by  “ oo- 
orchnation  ” ? You  say  here  that  “ co-ordination  is 
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the  ideal  ” ? — I am  not  a professor,  you  know  ; I am 
only  a plain  business  man  ; but  I should  say  that  where 
there  are  different  systems  of  transport  or  any  other 
service  in  existence,  owned  perhaps  by  different  bodies 
of  people,  the  best  should  be  taken  out  of  each  one  of 
them  for  the  service  of  the  trader  as  a whole.  I see  no 
great  advantage  in  competition  being  pushed  to  the 
extreme  that  it  is  being  pushed  in  some  directions  now, 
where  nobody  is  making  very  much  out  of  it.  You 
have  no  better  example  than  London. 

13336.  May  I take  it  broadly  that  what  you  mean 
by  “ co-ordination  ” is  co-operative  working  ? — That 
might  imply  that  each  was  to  take  a share  in  doing  a 
certain  job,  and  that  is  not  quite  what  I should  say. 
You  leave  some  method  of  traction  to  do  one  kind  of 
job,  and  another  to  do  another  kind  of  job.  Co- 
operation rather  means  that  they  both  assist  in  doing 
the  same  thing.  I will  say,  for  instance,  that  the  rail- 
way companies,  just  as  they  are  giving  full  faoihties 
now,  or  at  any  rate  better  facilities  now,  for  passenger 
services  to  be  carried  right  up  to  their  door,  might  in 
certain  directions  collaborate  with  road  contractors 
and  recognise  them  as  a force  to  be  worked  with. 

13337.  You  say  in  the  last  paragraph  of  all  that  you 
are  definitely  opposed  to  any  ^prm  of  nationalisation  ? 
— Yes. 

13338.  Have  you  several  forms  m mind  ? — No. 
Our  Secretary  has  rather  used  the  words  that  have 
been  used  by  most  of  the  people  who  have  answered 
our  queries  on  the  subject ; and  if  there  is  one  phrase 
about  which  they  are  unanimous  it  is  that  they  are 
opposed  to  any  form  of  nationalisation.  We  mentioned 
it  about  different  forms  of  transport,  and  that  is 
perhaps  the  shortest  way  of  putting  it. 

13339.  Is  it  a sort  of  general  scare  you  have,  or  is 
it  based  on  some  real  evidence  ? — I really  did  not 
inquire.  I imagine  it  is  because  it  is  their  decided 
opinion ; nothing  more.  That  is  with  regard  to 
transport ; they  are  dealing  simply  with  transport. 

13340.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a mild 
panic  against  the  word,  is  there  not  ? — It  did  not  read 
so  from  their  replies  ; but  it  is  a definite  statement 
that  they  do  not  care  for  nationahsation. 

13341.  Could  you  let  us  have  a Memorandum  on 
that  matter  from  your  Associations  explaining  why 
you  are  afraid  of  this  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not 
promise  that  they  would  give  you  anything  hke  that ; 
you  see,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  state- 
ments of  our  members.  * 

13342.  I see  the  difficulty  ? — I should  have  no 
objection  to  asking  some  of  them,  if  you  like,  if  it 
were  practicable,  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  if  you 
would  read  it  and  if  the  Commission  wanted  it. 

13343.  I should  certainly  read  it  with  pleasure. 
But  this  paragraph  20  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
you  have  examined  this  matter  very  closely  ? — 
No. 

13344.  And  that  you  have  come  to  a conclusion 
which  enables  you  to  say,  as  you  do  say,  that  you  are 
opposed  to  any  form  of  nationalisation.  That  is  a 
final  and  absolute  and  conclusive  statement  which  is 
rather  odd  if  you  have  not  gone  into  it,  is  it  not  ? — 
Of  course,  everybody  did  not  write  in  those  short 
terms.  We  gave  you  shortly  the  effect  of  what  they 
had  to  say. 

13345.  That  is  as  far  as  you  are  prepared  to  go  on 
that  ? And  in  regard  to  a Memorandum,  you  would 
be  willing  if  yoirr  Associations  are  also  willing  ? — I 
would  be  willing  to  ask  the  Federation  and  the 
Mansion  House  Association,  though,  of  course,  the 
latter  have  not  taken  the  same  interest  in  the 
matter. 

(Mr.  Leach)  : May  I prefer  this  as  a request,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  their  consideration  ? 

[Chairman) : Yes. 


(Witness)  : I am  quite  willing  to  invite  any  of  them 
either  to  address  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  Mr.  Leach, 
in  writing  or  orally,  on  the  subject,  if  they  will  have 
yom'  attention. 

[Chairman)  : Your  request,  Mr.  Leach,  is  that  they 
should  come  and  give  evidence  on  nationalisation  ? 

[Mr.  Leach)  : No.  I wish  them  to  prepare  for  us  a 
Memorandum  explaining  paragraph  20. 

[Chairman)  : Explaining  the  reasons  for  their 

objections  ? 

[Mr.  Leach)  : Yes. 

[Witness)  : We  have  put  it  very  shortly  in  three 
lines.  I am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  we  could  have 
put  longer  lines  than  those  had  we  wished  to  quote 
them. 

13346.  [Chairman)  : I have  no  objection  to  that, 
though  I do  not  know  what  my  colleagues  think  of 
it.  It  is  merely  that  you  can  submit  a Memorandum 
explaining  what  you  mean  by  your  paragraph  20  ? — 
No.  What  I offered  to  do  to  meet  Mr.  Leach’s  point 
was  that  I would  invite  any  of  these  bodies  from 
whom  we  have  got  om'  opinion  to  give  Mr.  Leach  their 
views,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  do  so,  on  the  subject 
of  nationalisation. 

13347.  To  Mr.  Leach  ? — Yes,  or  to  the  Commission. 
I am  quite  willing  to  put  him  in  touch  with  them. 

13348.  If  anything  is  done  I think  they  should 
draw  up  a Memorandum  which  you  can  forward  to 
the  Commission  ? — Then  in  that  case  I think  I would 
like  to  have  it  from  the  Commission  as  a whole  whether 
that  is  their  wish. 

[Chairman)  : I can  hardly  consult  the  Commission 
here  and  now  about  that,  but  I will  consult  the  Com- 
mission after  you  withdraw,  and  the  Secretary  will 
communicate  with  you  about  it. 

13349.  [Mr.  Leach)  : That  is  not  in  regard  to  the 
former  offer  of  individual  Memoranda  from  groups  or 
firms  in  your  Associations  ; that  is  not  what  I am 
asking  for  at  all ; that  would  be  putting  them  to  far 
too  much  trouble,  and  possibly  I might  get  more  than 
I could  read.  I would  like  now  a word  or  two  with 
Mr.  Cadbury  on  paragraph  15.  I see  that  you  say 
there,  Mr.  Cadbury,  that  you  are  looking  to  a certain 
increased  use  of  canals  ? — [Mr.  Cadbury)  : Yes,  I 
think  that  is  so. 

13350.  They  still  perform  a useful  function  ; but  in 
answer  to  a question,  I gathered  that  you  were  not 
suggesting  it  is  advisable  that  the  system  of  canals 
should  be  increased  from  its  present  size.  Am  I right 
about  that  ? — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

13351.  You  do  not  know  any  part  of  the  country, 
do  you,  where  at  present  there  is  no  canal,  but  where 
in  your  judgment  there  ought  to  be  one  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

13352.  You  say  here  that  you  want  to  see  the 
inland  waterways  amalgamated  into  groups  ? — 
Yes. 

13353.  Why  groups  ? — There  are  certain  natural 
groups  which  lend  themselves  to  amalgamation  ; for 
instance,  the  four  groups  usually  known  as  “ The 
Cross  ”.  They  seem  naturally  to  lend  themselves  to 
amalgamation. 

13364.  You  would  not  say  a single  group,  would 
you,  to  cover  the  whole  canal  system  ? — The  interests 
of  each  group  are  rather  diverse.  It  may,  of  course, 
come  to  that  eventually.  But  the  simplest  plan  seems 
to  be  to  transfer  by  steps,  and  the  first  step  would  be 
the  four  groups. 

13356.  You  would  not  rule  out  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  the  four  so  as  to  make  them  into  one  ? — No  ; 
it  is  a question  of  expediency. 

13366.  Do  any  of  the  canals  compete  against  each 
other  ? — No,  I do  not  think  one  can  say  that  they  do; 
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not  to  my  knowledge.  There  are  parallel  canals  in 
various  directions,  but  I have  no  knowledge  of  com- 
petition between  two  separate  lines  of  canal. 

13357.  You  do  say  somewhere  that  you  would  like 
to  see  certain  canals  improved.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion, 
that  the  need  for  improvement  has  been  due  to  the 
slackness  of  management,  or  that  trade  has  gone 
elsewhere  and  they  have  fallen  into  the  background 
inconsequence  ? — ^No  ; I think  the  reason  for  improve- 
ment is  this,  that  when  canals  were  constructed  they 
were  constructed  in  the  days  when  it  was  not  visualised 
that  standardisation  was  a necessity,  and  they  do 
lack  standardisation  ; there  are  various  sized  looks, 
the  difference  may  be  a few  mohes  or  a foot  or  two, 
but  it  is  a great  inconvenience  to  traders  ; they  have 
to  make  their  barges  smaller  in  order  to  pass  through 
some  of  the  looks  or  they  are  shut  out  from  certain 
sections.  Obviously,  standardisation  is  an  important 
factor  in  making  the  canal  system  efficient.  It  is  not 
so  to-day. 

13358.  So  that  improvements  on  those  lines  would 
bring  the  carrying  business  back  to  some  of  the 
canals  ? — It  would  help  ; it  would  be  one  factor. 

13369.  [Mr.  Oalton)  : You  said  in  reply  to  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Gaunt,  that  you  thought  the  railways 
ought  to  provide  more  private  sidings  and  that  local 
authorities  should  allow  them  to  cross  secondary  roads 
more  freely.  Do  you  mean  on  the  level  ? — [Mr. 
Oaunt)  : Yes. 

13360.  But  would  not  that  have  a tendency  to  add 
to  the  congestion  of  traffic  instead  of  relieving  it  ? — 
No.  I Imow  so  many  oases  of  sidings  which  cross 
secondary  roads — I have  constructed  some  myself 
— and  which  are  used  about  twice  a day  where  no 
accident  has  ever  happened  and  no  congestion  has 
ever  happened,  and  nothing  is  likely  to  arise.  But  a 
local  authority  up  till  now  has  been  a httle  timorous 
of  giving  a right  of  that  kind.  Sometunes  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  it  if  they  think  it  is  not  a proper  thing  to  do. 
It  is  a little  difficult  to  get  a manufacturer  to  build 
a works  and  connect  it  up  by  a siding  and  make  that 
one  of  his  mainstays  if,  merely  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
County  Council  or  without  a very  good  reason,  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  abandon  that  veryuseful  channel 
through  his  works.  I thmk  it  should  be  expected  of 
the  local  authorities  to  look  upon  this  as  a facility  to 
be  granted  without  very  much  bargaining  or  fear. 

13361.  You  said,  also  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  that 
you  feared  that  the  provision  in  the  new  Road 
Traffic  Bill  of  the  10-homs  day  for  the  drivers  of  trade  ■ 
vehicles  would  have  a tendency  to  throw  some  of  the 
traffic  back  to  horse  traffic.  Is  there  a lot  of  this  work- 
ing for  more  than  ten  hours  a day  in  the  motor  trade 
business  ? — Yes,  interpreted  by  the  method  that  is 
prescribed  ui  the  Bill  where  every  minute  counts 
that  you  are  in  attendance  on  the  motor.  May  I 
just  give  you  the  exact  phrase  ? 

13362.  You  might  refer  us  to  the  clause  of  the  Bill  ? 
—It  is  Clause  18.  The  hours  of  work,  you  see,  are 
counted  whether  in  the  capacity  of  driver  or  in  some 
other  capacity  in  comrection  with  the  vehicle.  Now, 
that  seems  to  me  to  mean  that  if  the  man  works 
ten  hours  he  is  not  allowed  to  clean  his  car  before  he 
puts  it  away.  You  get  a great  many  trades  the  food 
business,  the  agricultural  business,  and  the  ordinary 
carrier’s  trade  m this  country — where  they  may  be 
busy  three  days  a week  or  where  they  are  very  busy 
during  the  week  before  Christmas  but  are  quiet  the 
week  after  Christmas,  where  it  would  be  no  hardship 
for  the  ordinary  healthy  man  who  takes  part  in  this 
business  to  work  or  to  be  in  attendance  upon  a vehicle 
for  13  or  14  hours.  It  may  be  a disadvantage  if  a 
man  had  continuously  to  be  pummelling  over  a very 
bad  road  with  a very  bad  vehicle.  But  I do  not  want 
a lot  of  this  town  work  to  be  deflected  back,  because 
in  my  own  case  I have  seriously  to  consider  now 
whether  a certain  type  of  the  work  I was  gomg  to  put 
into  motors  had  not  better  stop  with  horses,  in  order 
to  meet  this  difficulty.  My  only  object  in  adopting  the 


motor  in  certain  towns  in  England  was  to  relieve  the 
congestion,  but  I cannot  afford  to  do  that  if  I find  that 
the  men  are  going  to  be  doing  a less  number  of  hours 
of  work  than  I myself  have  to  do  many  a day. 

13363.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : As  you  have  noticed, 
there  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  word 
“ co-ordination.”  May  I put  it  shortly  that  a part 
of  it  consists  of  something  of  this  sort  : You  are  told 
that,  if  you  live  at  Finchley,  because  nobody  has 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  plan  roads  in  London 
properly,  you  are  in  future  only  to  be  allowed  to 
travel  by  road  to  Golders  Green  and  then  you  will  be 
compelled  to  take  the  tube.  Anything  of  that  kind 
is  not  co-ordination,  is  it  ? — No,  I should  not  call 
that  co-ordination. 

13364.  And  if  you  say,  “ I am  sorry,  but  I always 
get  a headache  when  I go  by  tube,”  you  will  be  told, 

“ That  is  your  fault  and  you  are  not  co-operating 
properly.”  That  in  miniature  is  what  a great  many 
people  mean  by  “ co-ordination.”  Now,  bearing  that 
in  mind,  I want  to  ask  you  this  general  question, 
rather  following  upon  what  Lord  Clarendon  started. 
In  your  Memorandum  you  suggested  various  improve- 
ments to  the  docks  and  ports  and  roads  and  streets, 
also  in  regard  to  road  construction,  by-pass  roads, 
canals,  and  bridges  ; generally  speaking,  I suppose  it 
is  true  to  say,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  an  almost  unlimited 
possibility  in  England  for  the  improvement  of  transport 
facilities  '! — Yes. 

13365.  There  is  no  end  to  what  might  be  done  ? — 
Yes  ; you  can  see  it  every  day. 

13366.  And  the  fact  that  those  improvements  have 
not  been  made  is  uneconomic  in  so  far  as  it  is 
restraining  transport  and  making  it  more  expensive  ? 
—Yes. 

13367.  I want  now  to  put  this  general  question  to 
you  : At  present,  and  London  is  a great  example,  it  is 
owing  to  the  physical  difficulties  which  have  not  been 
removed  through  our  negligence  to  say  to  a man 
who  wants  to  serve  the  pubhc,  “ You  shall  not  serve 
the  public  because  of  the  congestion  of  the  streets  ? 
—Yes. 

13368.  You  do  not  alter  yotu-  streets  to  end  the 
congestion  ? — No. 

13369.  And  you  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poimds  a year  to  the  community  ? — Yes. 

13370.  And  you  keep  them  in  a difficulty.  Now,  you 
turn  to  your  transport  provider  and  you  say,  “ You 
shall  not  provide  transport  because  of  the  congestion  ’ 
— that  is  what  is  called  co-ordination.  May  I ask 
you  your  opimon  as  to  whether  that  is  the  better  way , 
or  whether  it  is  a better  way  systematically  to  remove 
the  difficulties  and  provide  facilities  for  transport  ? — 
Undoubtedly  the  better  way  is  to  provide  the 
facilities. 

13371.  You  see  exactly  what  I mean  ? — Yes. 

13372.  It  is  a very  big  general  question  ? — ^Yes  ; I 
thinlv  the  moment  it  gets  to  the  limitation  of  the 
progress  of  life — ^if  you  like  to  put  it  in  that  way 
mth  the  provision  of  the  refiirements  which  have 
become  commonplace  now  but  which  were  luxuries 
20  years  ago,  every  facility  should  be  provided  one 
way  or  another  to  that  end.  Such  a thing  as  stopping 
distribution  because  those  facilities  are  not  provided 
is  not  progressive. 

13373.  It  is  bad  ?— Yes. 

13374.  I would  like  to  pursue  that  in  detail  but  there 
is  not  time  this  afternoon.  Would  it  nieet  your  view 
if  this  Commission  were  to  put  before  itself  the  ideal 
of  facilitated  transport  rather  than  endeavouring  to 
co-ordinate  transport  ? — Decidedly. 

13376.  One  other  question,  and  it  is  a question  that 
has  been  put  to  me.  In  paragraph  6 you  say,  “It  is 
considered  that  the  scale  of  charges  by  railway  based 
on  classification  of  goods  is  the  right  method  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  as  a general  principle. 
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13376.  We  have  had  evidence  put  before  us,  I think 
I am  accurate  in  saying,  to  the  effect  that  the  right 
way  is  not  by  the  classification  of  goods  but  by  the 
percentage  of  truck  loading  ? — I would  adopt  some 
portion  of  that  method  myself. 

13377.  Did  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — No  ; I only  saw  it 
in  the  Press. 

13378.  Roughly,  it  was  to  that  effect  ? — I do  not 
tliink  that  is  a better  method  as  a basis.  I think 
classification  is  the  only  way  ; but  I am  quite  in 
favom'  of  any  form  of  buUdng. 

13379.  Of  comse,  you  have  had  some  experience  in 
handling  goods  and  transporting  them  ? — ^Yes. 

13380.  It  has  been  put  to  me  that  on  the  whole  it 
is  not  a desirable  thing  to  get  the  ordinary  trader  to 
order  his  consignments  in  large  bulk  ; that  inventories 
are  not  good  things  ; he  wants  more  warehouse  space, 
more  capital,  and  there  is  risk  of  depreciation,  and  so 
on.  Is  there  anything  inconsistent  in  the  idea  of 
trying  to  get  your  railways  to  carry  goods  more  in 
bulk  with  the  object  that  it  may  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  trader  not  to  receive  so  much  in  bulk  but  to 
receive  his  goods  in  smaller  consignments  ? — ^You 
mean  the  two  things  are  inconsistent  ? No,  because 
what  was  looked  upon  as  buUc  a few  years  ago  is  not 
looked  upon  as  very  great  bulk  now.  We  have  all 
enlarged  very  much  in  our  ideas. 

13381.  Is  the  container  system  effective  ? — ^It  is  a 
very  useful  aid  to  the  trader,  and  I should  like  to  see 
it  extended  to  the  degree  of  traders  having  stores  in 
containers,  so  that  where  they  have  expensively 
rented  shops  with  little  provision  they  could  assist 
the  flow  of  traffic  by  having  some  form  of  reservoir 
by  the  use  of  these  containers  and  so  that  the  railways 
were  left  with  greater  bulk  and  fewer  items  to  convey 
the  same  quantity  of  traffic. 

13382.  (/Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : On  paragraph  8 (a), 

I was  interested  to  hear  you  mention  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  the  closing  of  stations  ? — I think  it  is 
a very  serious  question. 

13383.  Is  your  complaint  against  the  early  closing 
of  stations  or  against  the  times  of  the  trains  for 
delivery  ? — I think  I should  say  in  the  main  against 
the  futility  of  the  railway  companies  attempting  to 
compete  with  traffic  when  it  is  taken  away  from  them 
every  night  by  another  system  of  traffic  that  is  not 
so  keen  on  shutting  its  doors  at  6 o’clock. 

13384.  Taking  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  have  to 
flt  in  with  certain  trains,  have  they  not  ? — Yes. 


13386.  And  the  complaints  that  come  to  me  are 
that  the  railway  companies  insist  on  such  a long 
period  before  the  train  starts  ? — ^Yes,  I can  quite 
believe  that. 

13386.  For  instance,  in  strawberry  time,  and  so 
on,  they  insist  upon  a long  period  between  the 
flnishing  of  the  loaduig  of  trucks  and  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  train  ? — ^Yes. 

1 3387.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — I can  quite  believe 
it.  I have  heard  it  before.  I think  the  only  real 
argument  they  understand  is  competition  by  motor. 

13388.  Following  that  up,  you  refer  in  sub- 
paragraph  (e)  to  freight  train  time-tables.  Do  you 
know  of  any  instances  where  they  have  given  scheduled 
times  ? — ^Do  you  mean  railway  companies  ? 

13389.  Yes  ? — I have  seen  them  advertised,  and  I 
thinlt  there  are  some  railway  companies  that  do  quote 
train  times  ; but  I cannot  give  you  the  instances  at 
the  moment. 

13390.  It  is  quite  recent,  is  it  not  ? — They  are 
doing  it  now  between  the  principal  towns,  particularly 
on  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway.  I 
cannot  say  more  than  that  at  the  moment.  It  is  not 
of  imiversal  adoption,  and  I think  it  might  be  more 
adopted. 

13391.  But  that  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  is  it  not  ’ 
—Yes. 

13392.  Therefore,  one  can  assume  that  it  is  one  of 
the  results  of  road  motor  competition  ? — Yes,  it  is 
entirely. 

13393.  One  may  assume  that  ? — It  is  entirely. 

13394.  Now  on  your  paragraph  10,  this  question 
of  preference.  My  question  is  really  directed  to 
preference  for  imported  goods.  You  refer  to  rates  and 
charges  ; but  do  you  agree  that  while  keeping  within 
the  Act  as  to  rates  and  charges  it  is  quite  possible  to 
give  preference  by  means  of  faoflities  ? — Yes.  I 
always  agree  that  the  rate  and  the  charge  is  not  the 
final  figure  ; you  must  have  the  facility  or  the  service 
as  well,  which  coimts  for  a great  deal. 

13395.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a goods  train 
loaded  with  fruit  and  vegetables  which  has  come 
across  by  the  train  ferry,  and  there  is  a train  coming 
down  from  the  Bast  of  England  loaded  with  vegetables, 
and  the  train  from  the  Bast  of  England  is  held  up 
but  the  ferry  train  goes  through  to  London,  what 
would  you  call  that  ? — If  I saw  it  I should  call  it 
undue  preference,  I am  afraid. 

(Chairman)  : We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Gaunt  and  Mr.  Cadbury,  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 
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THIRTY-NINTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  5th  December,  1929. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon. 

The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Hon. 

The  earl  OF  CLARENDON,  D.L. 

Sib  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

Sm  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 


Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  LEACH,  M.P. 

Mb.  Jt^MES  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  frank  W.  gallon. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 


Mb.  John  Ernest  James,  called  and  examined. 


13396.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  James,  you  are,  I think, 
the  General  Manager  and  Director  of  the  Cargo  Fleet 
Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  Middlesbrough  ? — Yes. 

13397.  But  you  appear  to-day  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers, 
in  support  of  the  Memorandum  we  have  before  us  ? — 
That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  49. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHAEE  OE  THE 

Nation  AT,  Federation  oe  Iron  and  Steel 
Manueactdeers  . 


The  Federation  is  an  organisation  representative  of 
95  per  cent,  of  the  British  production  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  major  portion  of  the  necessary  raw  materials  also 
the  finished  products  are  conveyed  over  the  railway 
system  of  the  country  and  approximate  to  55,000,000 
tons  per  annum. 

The  traffics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  passing 
over  the  railways  amount  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  freight  train  traffic  and  contribute  13  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue  derived  from  freight  train  traffic. 

The  Federation  desires  to  make  the  following  sub- 
missions to  the  Commission  and  to  present  oral 
evidence  in  support  of  same  : — 

1.  That  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  second  only  in 
importance  to  coal  of  the  basal  industries  of  the 
country,  is,  from  the  nature  of  its  traffics  under 
existing  circumstances,  dependent  upon  an  economic 
and  efficient  railway  system  for  the  carriage  of  its  raw 
materials,  and  most  of  its  products.  Anything,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  done  to  enable  the  railways  to  carry 
a maximum  traffic  by  rail  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  developed. 

S.  That  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  definitely  of 
the  opinion  that  fair  competition  between  the  various 
means  of  transport  should  be  encouraged,  and  that 
greater  co-ordination  or  control  or  regulation  than  at 
present  obtains  is  not  desirable. 

3.  That  the  Royal  Commission,  therefore,  should  be 
satisfied  that  in  the  interests  of  healthy  competition 
rail  traffic  is  not  being  penalised  through  road-borne 
traffic  not  bearing  its  fair  share  towards  the  cost  of 
road  construction,  maintenance  and  regulation,  and 
is  not  being  unduly  handicapped  by  obligations  and 
restrictions  which  are  not  applicable  to  competitive 
forms  of  transport. 

4.  That  the  growth  of  road  traffic  under  existing 
conditions  has  been  responsible  for  the  Railway 
Companies  being  compelled  to  quote  rates,  for  some 
of  the  higher  class  traffics,  on  the  pre-war  basis  in 
order  to  retain  these  traffics  to  the  rail,  and  similarly 


in  regard  to  passenger  traffic  severe  cuts  have  been 
made  in  passenger  fares  in  order  to  compete  with  road 
transport,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  a diminution 
of  the  Companies’  nett  revenue  which  has  precluded 
the  granting  of  lower  railway  rates  to  the  depressed 
iron  and  steel  industry  which  is  not  in  a position  to 
utilise  road  transport  to  any  extent  and  is  thus 
penalised  as  compared  with  other  industries. 

5.  That  it  is  essential  that  the  railways  be  so 
efficiently  and  economically  worked  and  managed  as 
to  enable  them  to  retain  their  traffic  to  the  rails. 
A careful  investigation  should  be  made  to  ensure  that 
a poUcy  to  this  end  is  being  energetically  pursued, 
and  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
following  points  : — 

(а)  The  insignificant  economies  actually  effected 

to  date  by  the  schemes  of  amalgamations 
as  compared  with  the  large  amounts  esti- 
mated when  Parhament  was  legislating  for 
these  amalgamations. 

(б)  The  total  staff  of  the  Railway  Companies  pre- 

war and  at  the  period  of  amalgamations  as 
compared  with  March,  1929  (latest  date 
figures  available)  having  regard  to  the  sub- 
stantially less  traffic  carried. 

(c)  The  increase  in  wage  costs  over  pre-war  due 

partly  no  doubt  to  the  rigid  application  of 
the  8 -hour  day  in  rural  areas. 

(d)  The  question  of  wagon  supply  which  is  one  of 

great  importance  to  traders,  and  the  delay 
that  is  occasioned  by  short  supply  or 
unsuitable  stock  being  supplied  to  traders 
at  private  sidings,  whilst  transits  are  longer 
than  necessary. 

In  the  view  of  the  Federation  the  ability  of  the 
Railway  Companies  to  retain  or  to  regain  traffic  to  the 
rails  hes  m the  attainment  of  a high  state  of  efficiency 
at  costs  more  commensurate  with  the  costs  at  present 
obtaining  in  unsheltered  industries  ; this  will  not  be 
reached  until  conditions  such  as  the  above  have  been 
definitely  improved. 

6.  That  the  serious  effect  of  road  competition  on  the 
finances  of  the  Railway  Companies  must  be  met  by 
offering  better  facihties  and  working  arrangements  for 
rail-borne  traffic  rather  than  the  development  of  road 
transport  in  accordance  with  their  recently  extended 
statutory  powers. 

Road  transport  has  developed  very  rapid  “ works  to 
works  ” or  “ door  to  door  ” transits,  and  it  is  essential 
for  the  railways  so  to  organise  as  to  compete  with  this 
new  aspect.  The  co-operation  of  road  transport  at 
railway  depots  to  enable  quicker  delivery  after  the 
termination  of  rail  transit  can  be  developed  to 
advantage  and  would  provide  an  effective  weapon 
against  throughout  transit  by  road  transport.  This, 
the  Federation  urges  in  lieu  of  the  development  of 
purely  road  transport  by  the  Railway  Companies 
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involving  larger  capital  expenditure  to  provide  for 
the  transport  of  merchandise,  which  in  the  view  of  the 
Federation  ought  to  pass  by  rail. 

7.  That  the  prosperity  of  the  Railway  Companies  and 
the  heavy  basal  industries  of  the  cormtry  being  largely 
inter-dependent  and  coal  and  iron  and  steel  providing 
approximately  72  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of  freight 
train  traffic  conveyed  by  railway  and  44  per  cent,  of 
the  total  freight  train  receipts,  it  is  essential  that  the 
traffics  of  those  industries  should  be  encomaged  and 
developed  by  the  provision  of  the  most  up-to-date 
stock  and  appliances  both  on  the  railway  system  and 
dock  undertaldngs  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 
Generally  these  traffics  travel  in  large  quantities 
between  stated  points  at  regular  periods,  and  so  far  as 
iron  and  steel  is  concerned  6 to  8 tons  of  raw  material 
needs  to  be  assembled  in  order  to  manufacture  one 
ton  of  finished  steel.  The  prosperity  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  depends  upon  its  competitive  power  in 
the  World’s  markets,  and  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  cheap  transport  costs  are  available  for  its  raw 
materials.  The  vital  importance  of  transport  to  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  taking  pig  iron  as  an  example  transport  charges 
on  the  materials  necessary  in  its  manufacture  repre- 
sents 20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  at  works, 
according  to  locality. 

The  heavy  incidence  of  transport  charges  on  iron 
and  steel  has  been  admitted  in  the  conclusions  of  the 
Balfour  Committee  of  Enquiry  on  Industry  and  Trade, 
vide  Final  Report  (Cmd.  3282),  dated  March,  1929, 
p.  70,  whilst  Parliament  recognised  the  burden  of  these 
charges  upon  the  depressed  iron  and  steel  trades  by 
providing  for  some  measure  of  rehef  under  the  de- 
rating scheme  contained  in  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929. 

The  Railway  Companies  should  encourage  co- 
operation with  manufacturers  to  reduce  transport 
costs  to  industry  to  the  lowest  possible  figme  even  to 
the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  carrying  the  raw  material 
at  less  than  out-of-pocket  expenses  if  the  industry  as 
a consequence  provides  a reasonable  nett  revenue 
to  the  Railway  Companies  on  its  traffics  as  a whole. 
Larger  wagons  could,andshould,  be  more  widely  utilised, 
and  better  loading  encotuaged  by  the  application  of 
reduced  rates  ; similarly,  traffic  in  large  quantities 
should  automatically  receive  a reduction  from  the 
ordinary  level  of  rates. 

The  policy  of  the  Federation  has  always  been  in 
the  direction  of  using  larger  wagons  both  for  the  raw 
materials  and  fmished  products,  but  neither  the 
Railway  Companies  (with  the  exception  of  the  Great 
Western  to  some  extent)  nor  the  Rates  Advisory 
Committee  have  given  any  encouragement  to  the 
provision  and  use  of  larger  wagons  by  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  generally,  in  so  far  as  they  have  up  to  now 
declined  to  grant,  as  a principle,  reduced  rates  as  an 
inducement  to  the  trader  so  to  organise  his  works  and 
despatches  as  to  render  the  use  of  larger  wagons  both 
desirable  or  practicable  and  economical. 

8.  That  the  present  position  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  a serious  one  from  a national  outlook.  The 
world  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  1913  compared 
with  1928  shows  that  although  the  World’s  production 
of  pig  iron  increased  by  11-7  per  cent..  Great  Britain’s 
production  was  actually  35  • 6 per  cent,  less  than  in 
1913,  whilst  of  an  increased  world  production  of  steel 
of  43-1  per  cent.  Great  Britain’s  steel  production 
only  increased  by  11-4  per  cent.  ; thus  Great  Britain 
relatively  lost  groimd. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  Great  Britain  is  to  maintain 
her  position  among  the  chief  iron  and  steel  producing 
cmmtries  of  the  World,  and  it  is  submitted  that  in  the 
national  interests  this  is  imperative,  the  Railway 
Companies  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  inefficient 
or  rmeconomical  by  reason  of  unfair  competition  or  of 
extravagant  costs  imposed  upon  them.  Transport 
charges  form  one  of  the  largest  items  in  cost  beyond 
the  direct  control  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and, 
therefore,  every  possible  assistance  should  be  given  to 


the  Railway  Companies  and  nothing  introduced  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  handicapping  them  in  any 
attempt  to  achieve  a more  efficient  and  economical 
transport  system  for  this  country. 

9.  The  position  of  the  industry  is  further  handi- 
capped by  the  advantage  which  Continental  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  enjoy  by  reason  of  lower  railway 
rates  which,  in  some  cases,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  amount  to  but  60  per  cent,  of  the  British 
figures. 

10.  The  Federation  desires  to  support  the  sub- 
missions to  be  made  by  the  British  Electrical  and 
Alhed  Manufacturers’  Association  so  far  as  they 
are  economically  practicable  at  the  present  time. 

11.  The  Federation  desires  to  adopt  the  sub- 
missions Mr.  Cadbury  will  make  with  regard  to  inland 
water  transportation.’*' 


13398.  (Chairman)  : I believe  your  Federation 

represents  something  like  96  per  cent,  of  the  British 
production  of  iron  and  steel  1 — Yes. 

13399.  And  you  place  something  like  55,000,000  tons 
of  iron  and  steel  on  the  rails  every  year  ? — Yes. 

13400.  From  your  point  of  view,  therefore,  an 
efficient  rail  service  is  very  important,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

13401.  You  are  in  favour,  are  you  not,  of  com- 
petition between  the  various  forms  of  transport,  but 
you  are  very  anxious  to  see  that  the  rail  service  is  not 
unduly  depressed  ? — -Yes,  I think  that,  in  a general 
way,  is  so. 

13402.  An  efficient  railway  freight  service  is  all- 
important  for  your  industry,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  vital 
to  the  industry. 

13403.  I suppose  the  fact  is  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  your  products  or  raw  materials  have  to  be  conveyed 
by  rail  and  are  not  suitable  for  road  transport  ? — That 
is  so. 

13404.  In  paragraph  4 of  your  Memorandum  you 
point  out  that  the  diversion  of  a certain  amount  of 
passenger  traffic  and  of  freight  traffic  in  the  high 
classifications  has  prevented  the  railway  companies, 
in  your  opinion,  from  quoting  lower  rates  and  giving 
a better  sei-vice  for  your  industry  ? — That  is  so. 

1 3405.  Should  I be  right  in  saying  that  the  diversion 
of  the  better  paying  classes  of  merchandise  has  made 
it  impossible  for  the  lower  classified  heavy  goods,  such 
as  iron  and  steel,  to  receive  more  favourable  terms 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  expected  ? — Yes ; 
together,  of  course,  with  the  fact  that  where  road 
transport  has  come  into  competition  with  the  railways 
certain  easements  have  been  given  to  that  form  of 
goods,  which  we  think  naturally  operates  against 
what  is  left  to  divide  with  the  other  traders. 

13406.  In  paragraph  5 you  speak  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  railways  retaining  their  traffic,  and 
you  make  various  suggestions  whereby  this  might  be 
accomplished  and  give  reasons  why  it  has  not  been 
accomplished  so  far.  I should  like  to  ask  you 
particularly  about  paragraph  5 (d).  Are  you  suffering 
severely  from  a shortage  of  wagons  ? — Yes,  there  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice  a very  important  shortage 
of  wa.gons  with  regard  to  the  Port  of  Immingham. 
Here  we  have  a prospect  of  vessels  unloading  for 
the  industry,  and  the  railway  company  concerned 
finishes  up  its  reply  to  an  application  for  wagons  by 
saying,  “ I can  hold  out  no  hope  whatever  of  being 
able  to  assist  you  with  common  user  wagons.”  That, 
of  course,  is  naturally  a very  important  factor  in  the 
carrying  on  of  that  industry.  It  arises  through  the 
application  by  a firm  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturer 
advising  the  railway  company  that  certain  ships  will 
be  due  at  Immingham  with  iron  ore,  and  asking  them  to 
make  arrangements  for  a wagon  supply  so  that  these 
goods  canbedespatched  with  every  facility  and  quioldy. 

’*=  See  Memo.  No.  48,  page  853. 
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13407.  The  position  is  that  the  shortage  of  wagons 
on  the  railway  system  is  such  that  the  railway  company 
cannot  hold  out  much  hope  for  any  supply  of  wagons 
when  these  boats  come  alongside  ? — I may  say  in 
connection  with  this  that  it  is,  of  course,  a very  serious 
position.  I notice  that  one  of  the  boats  in  question  is 
bringing  a form  of  iron  ore  that  is  particularly  used 
by  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  that  same  boat 
plies  to  other  European  ports  which  are  in  competition 
with  ours.  Here,  from  my  own  experience,  one 
particular  ship  is  turned  round  at  Rotterdam  in 
24  hours  ; we  ourselves  have  turned  her  round  in 
36  horn’s  ; and  now  there  appears  to  be  a prospect  of 
it  having  to  wait  two  days  at  least  for  wagon  supplies. 

13408.  Do  you  suggest  that  in  this  matter  we  are 
worse  off  than  foreign  nations  ; that  there  is  a better 
wagon  supply  on  the  Continent  ? — Generally  these 
boats  are  prejudiced  by  coming  to  England.  This 
particular  ship  plies  to  most  of  the  European  ports 
where  iron  ore  is  used  for  iron  and  steel ; and  I should 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  we  are  prejudiced  in  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  ore  by  the  delay  in  despatch  of 
boats  on  this  side. 

13409.  You  spoke  just  now  of  common  user  wagons. 
Those  are  wagons  belonging  to  the  different  railway 
companies  but  used  more  or  less  indiscriminately  on 
all  the  systems,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

13410.  We  have  been  told  that  one  cause  of  the 
shortage  of  wagons  is  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
privately-owned  wagons  which  have  to  be  returned  to 
particular  sidings,  thus  causing  a lot  of  empty  running, 
and  so  on,  and  the  non-user  of  the  wagons  which  might 
be  otherwise  available  for  common  user.  Have  you 
considered  that  point  ? — ^We  have  considered  that 
point  rather  carefully.  We  have  rather  a unique 
position — at  least,  I happen  to  have — because  in  the 
area  that  I come  from  privately-owned  wagons  are 
not  particularly  used,  and  therefore  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  Railway  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
how  a railway  company  which  does  not  encourage 
the  use  of  privately-owned  wagons  compares  with 
those  who  do  use  privately-owned  wagons.  From  the 
returns  we  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
position  that  privately-owned  wagons  are  a detriment 
to  a railway  company.  I have  a table  here  ; I do  not 
want  to  trouble  you  by  repeating  it,  but,  summing  up 
the  whole  thing,  the  average  for  Great  Britain  for 
loaded  wagons  is  67  per  cent.,  and  for  empty  wagons 
it  is  32-8  per  cent.  The  North  Eastern  area,  to  which 
I alluded,  has  an  empty  average  of  34-27  per  cent, 
against  32  • 8 per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
I think  it  can  be  clearly  said  that,  so  far  as  the  North 
Eastern  area  is  concerned,  they  are  not  users  of 
privately-owned  wagons. 

13411.  So  that  where  there  are  not  so  many 
privately-owned  wagons  the  percentage  of  empties 
is  higher — is  that  the  point  ? — Yes.  I think  that  is 
the  point  that  is  made  with  regard  to  privately-owned 
wagons. 

13412.  It  is  often  suggested  that  if  we  could  get  rid 
of  privately-owned  wagons  the  empty  haulage  would 
dimmish  ? — Yes. 

13413.  But  your  figures  rather  tend  the  other  way  ? 
— Yes,  decidedly. 

13414.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  shortage  of 
wagons  ? Are  there  uisufficient  wagons  in  the 
country  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  attribute  it  to  the 
number  of  wagons  ; it  is  more  probably  due  to  the 
wagons  becoming  segregated.  There  is  a segregation 
that  seems  automatically  to  take  place,  and  whether 
in  actual  fact  there  is  a shortage  or  not  is  very  difficult, 
of  course,  for  traders  like  ourselves  to  be  able  to  judge 
clearly,  when  we  have  not  the  particulars  before  us. 
But  that  they  do  get  segregated  we  Imow,  and  those 
segregations  do  cause  considerable  delays  -until  they 
again  get  dissipated  throughout  the  vario-us  systems. 
I do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  the  railway  companies 
can  do  to  prevent  this  segregation  of  wagons.  In  our 
owm  district  we  have  a large  timber  trade.  When 
people  are  importing  large  quantities  of  timber  we 


have  a shortage  of  wagons  due  to  the  timber  wagons 
getting  segregated  outside  the  area  in  which  these 
wagons  are  being  used. 

13415.  Now  we  come  to  paragraph  6,  dealing  -with 
road  competition.  Your  view,  I understand,  is  that 
the  railway  companies  should  offer  better  facilities 
and  working  arrangements  for  rail-bome  traffic,  rather 
than  develop  road  transport  of  their  o-wn,  is  it  not  ? 
They  have,  as  you  know,  lately  obtained  statutory 
powers  to  rxm  on  the  roads  ? — We  think  in  that 
respect  that  they  may  probably  dissipate  much  of 
their  energy  in  attacking  the  competition  that  exists 
on  the  roads  by  themselves  going  on  to  the  roads, 
rather  than  adhering  to  their  business  on  the  railways  ; 
and  as  we  cannot  follow  them  on  to  the  roads,  whatever 
the  res"ult  of  that  competition  may  be,  we  camiot 
help  but  feel  it  would  be  very  much  against  an  industry 
such  as  I represent.  You  have  said,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true,  that  so  far  as  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
concerned  it  is  bound  up  with  railways,  and  roads 
represent  a very  small  proportion  of  its  possibilities 
of  transport. 

13416.  To  you  the  railways  are  all-important  ? — 
Yes.  They  are  the  means  by  which  we  carry  on. 

13417.  What  you  want  are,  I suppose,  lower  trans- 
port charges  and  a more  efficient  service  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  we  do.  But  I think  we  go  a httle  further  than 
that.  We  go  further  in  so  far  as  saying  that,  as  we 
sum  the  matter  up,  there  has  been  caused  a system 
of  assessing  in  some  way  rates,  wages  and  regulations 
on  railways,  until  we  have  a very  astomiding  factor 
to  face,  and  that  factor  is  that  the  transport  of  traffic 
over  the  railways  compared  with,  say,  1913,  has 
materially  decreased  ; and  not  only  has  it  materially 
decreased,  but  parallel  with  it  wages  have  increased 
very  considerably,  and  so  have  the  rates  payable  for 
transport.  The  net  result  of  that  is  that  we  have  a 
very  bad  economic  balance.  We  have  the  position 
to-day  that,  generalised  as  far  as  we  can  make  it,  we 
have  28,000  employees  more  than  we  had  in  the  year 
1913. 

13418.  You  mean  on  the  railways  ? — Yes,  on  the 
railways  ; and,  so  far  as  the  freight  traffic  is  concerned, 
we  have  68  million  tons  less.  You  have  an  extra 
revenue — I am  speaking  in  round  figures,  of  course — 
of  £65,000,000,  but  you  have  £72,000,000  in  extra 
wages,  staff,  and  the  like  ; so  there  your  increase  of 
cost  has  gone  up  enormously.  But  the  -vital  point,  and 
the  point  I really  want  to  stress,  is  that  the  output 
per  capita  on  the  railways  has  gone  do-wn. 

13419.  I suppose  the  additional  staff  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  shorter  hours  are  worked,  is  it  not  ? 
— I suppose  to  some  extent  that  must  be  so  ; because 
other-wise  the  figures  could  not  be  so  alarmingly  large. 

13420.  What  I put  to  you  is  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  probable  that  the  hours  will  be  lengthened  ; I 
do  not  think  you  are  hkely  to  get  any  reduction  in 
that  way  ? — ^We  are  not  opposed  to  the  general 
principle  of  8 ho-urs  ; but  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  where  this  58  million  tons  of  traffic  has  gone — ^where 
it  has  passed  to . I think  that  the  demand  for  transport 
by  the  community  to-day  is  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  o-ur  history,  and  yet  we  have  this  factor  of 
68  TTnilim-1  tons  that  have  left  the  railways.  The 
consequence  is  that  these  alarming  figures,  which  are 
economically  imsound,  are  a burden  which  we  say  we 
are  bearing  as  well  as  the  railway  companies,  as  we 
have  no  other  means  of  transport.  The  world,  as 
judged  by  my  o-wn  particular  position,  is  not  in  that 
position  in  spite  of  the  8-ho-urs  day.  The  output 
per  capita  of  our  own  industry — I am  speaking  of 
Europe  and  not  particularly  of  England,  because,  as 
you  know,  we  have  had  a particularly  depressed  tune 
— ^in  Europe  the  output  per  capita  in  the  industry,  in 
spite  of  the  8-hours  day,  has  goiie  -up.  In  our  own 
particular  case  our  output  per  capita  is  up  16  per  cent. 
That  makes  such  an  economic  difference  between  the 
railways  and  the  industry  that  something  -will  have  to 
be  done  to  remove  it ; and  we  suggest  to  you  -with  all 
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respect  that  probably  the  strongest  point  we  have  is  : 
Where  has  this  58  million  tons  of  traffic  gone  ? If  it 
has  gone  on  to  the  roads,  why  has  it  gone  on  to  the 
roads  ? If  it  has  gone  on  to  the  roads,  is  it  because 
the  roads,  on  dead  reckoning,  are  more  economic  than 
the  railways  ? We  do  not  thinlr  they  are.  We  tliink 
the  time  has  arrived  when  dead  reckonmg  should  be 
made  with  regard  to  this  industrial  traffic  that  has 
passed  from  the  railways  to  the  roads. 

13421.  When  you  talk  about  dead  reckoning  you 
mean  taking  into  account  all  the  economic  factors 
connected  with  the  roads  ? — ^Yes. 

13422.  For  example,  the  original  cost  of  construc- 
tion ? — Yes. 

13423.  The  railways,  of  course,  have  got  to  pay 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  original  cost  of 
the  construction  of  the  lines  ? — ^Yes. 

13424.  I suppose  you  mean  we  ought  to  take  into 
account  what  the  roads  originally  cost  to  construct  ? — • 
Perhaps,  to  put  it  rather  plainly,  if  the  public  purse 
is  being  used  to  take  away  traffic  from  the  railways  and 
put  it  on  the  roads,  then  I think  it  is  a very  serious 
matter  indeed. 

13425.  Do  you  think  it  is  being  so  used  ? — I notice 
from  the  figures  put  in  by  the  Association  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  that  the  public  purse 
is  being  used  very  enormously  for  road  works.  The 
figures  show  that  local  taxation  from  1910  to  1926 
has  supplied  over  £389,000,000,  whereas  the  Road 
Fund’s  contribution  is  about  £80,688,000.* 

13426. ■ Leaving  over  about  £300,000,000  ?- — -Yes; 
which  has  come  out  of  local  taxation.  Now,  the  total 
spent  since  1910  is  £470,000,000.  Why  we  are  so 
alarmed  is  that  the  amoimts  in  1910  were,  in  round 
figures,  £8,000  from  the  Road  Fund  and  £14,000,000 
from  local  taxation ; in  1925-26  the  figures  were 
£19,000,000  from  the  Road  Fund  and  £40,000,000 
from  local  taxation. 

13427.  Your  view,  therefore,  is  that,  putting  aside 
the  Road  Fund  grants,  which,  after  all,  are  found  by 
the  users  of  mechanical  transport — the  amount  that 
comes  out  of  local  taxation  is  a subsidy  to  road  trans- 
port, and  has  a detrimental  effect  on  railway  trans- 
port ? — That  is  it. 

13428.  And  it  affects  you  particularly  because  you, 
by  the  nature  of  your  trade,  have  to  use  the  railways  ? 
—Yes. 

13429.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  when 
you  consider  the  amount  that  comes  out  of  local 
taxation,  it  is  spent,  of  course,  on  the  roads  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  users  of  mechanical  transport 
but  of  all  users  of  the  roads  ; for  instance,  the  users 
of  horse-drawn  transport,  cycles,  and  everybody  else  ? 
—Yes. 

13430.  I suppose  you  would  say  that  that  is  a very 
small  matter  compared  with  the  mechanical  transport  ? 
— I would  go  further  and  say  that  probably  that  is  a 
very  right  matter  in  these  days  of  modernisation  and 
the  like.  What  we  do  say  is  that  it  cannot  take  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  railways,  because  oiice  the 
railway  system  in  this  country  goes  we  go  with  it. 

13431.  I suppose  the  same  argument  would  apply 
to  the  coal  trade,  would  it  not  ? — I think  so  ; very 
much  so.  It  is  conceivable  that  you  could  have  road 
transport  for  coal,  but  I should  say  one  would  hardly 
like  to  think  of  such  an  event. 

13432.  Let  me  now  come  to  another  point,  which 
arises  on  your  paragraph  7 ; reverting  once  more  to 
the  question  of  wagons.  We  have  talked  about 
privately-owned  wagons.  I see  that  you  mention 
that,  in  your  opinion,  larger  wagons  should  be  used. 
I understand  that  a certain  number  of  20-ton  wagons 
have  been  introduced  on  certain  railways  in  England  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 
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13433.  I believe,  for  example,  the  Great  Western 
Company  have  a great  many  of  them  ? — ^Yes. 

13434.  From  the  point  of  view  of  your  trade,  is  the 
20 -ton  wagon  a great  advantage  ? — -I  should  say  that 
the  tendency  of  modern  transport  is  certainly  in  the 
direction  of  using  larger  wagons . In  my  own  particular 
case,  twenty  years  ago  we  equipped  our  works  in  such 
a way  that  we  were  hoping  that  the  tendency  would 
be  very  rapid  with  regard  to  larger  wagons,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the  laying 
out  of  our  works  to  deal  with  the  larger  wagons.  We 
have  from  time  to  time,  through  oru  Association, 
made  representations  to  the  railway  companies  that 
there  should  be  a differentiation  and  an  encouragement 
to  cover  the  capitalisation  of  this  expenditure  ; but 
with  the  exception  of  a small  relief  granted  by  the 
Great  Western  Company  I thinlr  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  the  railway  companies  have  never  recognised 
our  claim  in  that  respect. 

13435.  Your  contention  being  that  if  the  larger 
wagons  are  used  there  should  be  some  lower  rate 
because  it  would  get  rid  of  a certain  amount  of 
handling  and  shunting  ? — Yes  ; we  think  that 
naturally  it  would  be  more  economical,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  empty  haulage. 

13436.  But  the  railway  companies  have  not 
responded  ? — -No,  we  have  had  no  response  from  them. 
Neither  is  there  any  case,  I think,  where  they  have 
given  us  any  encouragement  in  the  form  of  a relief  of 
rates  for  handling  large  wagons. 

13437.  The  Rates  Advisoiy  Committee  have  given 
no  encouragement ; is  that  it  ? — They  have  not.  I 
think  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee  were  very 
definite  on'  the  subject.  I have  a submission  here 
■with  regard  to  the  position  which  may  be  interesting. 
The  Rates  Advisory  Committee  say  in  their  Minutes 
of  the  25th  October,  1921  : “ The  question  of  excep- 
tional rates  ought  to  remain  as  open  as  the  proper 
rates  for  train  loads,  and  loads  in  large  trucks  will  be 
definitely  dealt  with  as  exceptional  rates”.  In  other 
words,  they  class  the  whole  thmg  as  exceptional  rates 
whether  you  carry  it  in  an  ordinary  12-ton  wagon  or 
whether  you  carry  it  in  a 20-ton  wagon. 

13438.  They  do  not  suggest  any  special  advantage 
if  you  use  the  larger  wagon  ? — -They  definitely  say 
no — the  exceptional  rate  covers  all  this  thing  in  an 
omnibus  manner. 

13439.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  8,  you  mention 
certain  figures  that  are  not  very  pleasant  reading. 
You  say  that  our  percentage  of  production  of  iron 
and  steel  is  apparently  going  down  ? — Yes. 

13440.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  large  extent 
to  high  rates  and  the  difficulties  of  transport  ? — It  is 
very  largely  due  to  the  condition  obtaining  -with 
regard  to  our  export  trade.  The  export  of  iron  and 
steel  to  be  really  healthy  should  approximate  to 
something  like  60  per  cent. 

13441.  What  is  it  ? — The  export  of  iron  and  steel — 
I do  not  know  that  I have  any  definite  figures  on  the 
subject — is  roughly  33  per  cent.  Of  course,  I am 
speaking  in  general  figures. 

13442.  Yes.  You  point  out  that  there  are  very 
much  lower  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  iron  and  steel 
on  the  Continent.  Is  that  so — I thinlt  you  say  as 
much  as  50  per  cent.  ?■ — Yes.  The  figures  contained 
in  a memorandum  I have  here  relate  to  iron  ore — I 
have  a comparison  here  between  train  rates  in  France 
and  in  Belgium  and  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  case  I 
will  cite  the  31  miles  distance — in  Belgium  it  is 
7 francs  10  centimes  ; in  France,  9 francs  80  centimes  ; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  23  francs  10  centimes.  I will 
cite  the  figures  again  for  156  miles — that  is,  taking  the 
smallest  and  the  largest.  In  Belgium  it  is  20  francs 
30  centimes  ; in  France,  19  francs  68  centimes  ; and 
in  Great  Britain,  57  francs  73  centimes.  I have  put 
it  into  international  coinage  because  I thought  it 
would  probably  be  clearer.  On  finished  steel,  of 
course,  it  is  even  worse.  In  this  case  I have  got  it 
transferred  into  English  money.  For  31  miles  in 
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Belgium  it  is  Is.  6d.  a ton  ; in  France,  2s.  Id.  a ton  ; 
and  in  Great  Britain,  8s.  Id.  a ton.  Taking  156  miles 
the  figures  are  3s.  8d.  in  Belgium,  7s.  5d.  in  France, 
and  24s.  OcZ.  in  Great  Britain.  Those  figures  are 
authentic  ; they  are  taken  from  the  returns  of  the 
Societe  Nationals  de  Beige  ; that  is  a railway  paper 
which  quotes  the  rates. 

13443.  The  last  point  I want  to  ask  you  about  is  on 
paragraph  11.  I understand  that  you  support  the 
proposals  that  were  made  to  us  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Cadbury  with  reference  to  inland  waterways  ? 
— Yes. 

1 3444.  Is  much  of  your  raw  material  or  your  products 
carried  by  canal  ? — Just  in  the  Staffordshire  areas. 

13446.  South  Staffordshire  ? — Yes,  those  areas. 
Generally  speaking,  the  answer  is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
heavy  iron  and  steel  industries  are  not  affected,  but 
the  lighter  industries  are  affected  in  areas  such  as 
South  Staffordshire. 

13446.  (Lord  Clarendon)  •.  In  your  paragraph  2 you 
refer  to  what  you  call  fair  competition.  Is  it  not 
rather  difficult  to  estimate  where  fair  competition 
ceases  and  unfair  competition  begins  ? What  is  the 
criterion  that  you  would  say  ought  to  guide  anyone  in 
deciding  it  ? — I suppose  one  would  regard  it  as 
difficult.  But,  you  see,  the  capital  expended  upon  a 
road  is  not  a matter  of  actual  responsibility  ; it  does 
not  carry  with  it  some  obligation  ; whereas  the  capital 
employed  on  the  railways  has  been  provided  by  public 
subscription  and  naturally  it  carries  with  it  a very 
grave  obligation.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  between 
the  various  means  of  transport  proper  regard,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  had  to  that  factor  of  obligation  ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  conceivable  to  our  minds  that  if 
something  is  not  done  you  are  going  to  encourage  a 
system  of  transport  where  you  are  going  probably  to 
recapitalise  transport  until  you  find  in  the  end  that 
you  will  have  to  go  back  on  to  the  railways.  I can 
conceive  with  my  own  motoring  knowledge  that  in  a 
very  short  time,  if  somethmg  is  not  done,  you  will 
have  to  have  special  roads  for  those  heavy  lorries  and 
heavy  transport  services  generally  ; they  have  already 
run  up  to  11  and  12  tons  ; and,  therefore,  when  that 
day  arrives  we  say  that  will  be  the  time  when  you  will 
have  a fair  comparison  between  a railway  and  a road. 
We  are  convinced  that  when  you  come  to  that  you 
will  go  back  to  the  railways,  having  probably  in  the 
meantime  spent  a very  large  amomit  of  capital  on 
another  means  of  transport  that  is  basically 
wrong. 

13447.  Yes  ; but  you  would  not  deny  that  there 
are  certain  commodities  which  to-day,  perhaps,  can 
be  carried  to  greater  advantage  by  the  roads — I am 
elirninating,  of  course,  the  very  heavy  forms  of 
merchandise  such  as  iron  and  steel ; I am  thiixkmg 
more  of  agricultural  produce  and  perishable  goods 
generally,  the  lighter  forms  of  goods  altogether.  May 
not  these  be  carried  more  economically  by  road  than 
by  any  other  means  of  transport  ? — ^We  have  yet  to 
be  convinced  that  in  a general  sense  they  are.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  3-ton  motor  lorry  plying  on 
the  roads,  for  short  distances,  for  collection  and 
distribution  ; we  say  that  obviously  it  can  serve  a 
useful  purpose  and  should  have  the  roads  for  that 
purpose  ; but  in  regard  to  long-distance  traffic  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  any  3-ton  lorry  is  paying 
its  way,  having  due  regard  to  the  two  distinct  ways 
in  wliich  the  roads  and  the  railways  have  been 
founded. 

13448.  But  from  the  trader’s  point  of  view  it  is 
surely  a great  advantage  to  him,  where  he  has  to  deal 
with  perishable  articles,  to  save  time  in  getting  his 
goods  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  destination, 
rather  than  have  the  goods  delayed  even  for  quite 
a short  space  of  time  ? — I suppose  you  are  speaking 
more  of  foodstuffs  ? 

13449.  Yes  ; I am  speaking  of  perishable  articles  ? 
— One  wonders  whether  one  could  afford  to  pay  for 
that  extraordinary  expedition  and  dispatch.  If  we 
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had  a wagon  plying  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
railways,  one  wonders  whether  really  one  could  afford 
this  method. 

13450.  Yes  ; taut  surely  motor  transport  has  come 
to  stay  in  some  form  or  another,  and  you  would  not 
be  dissatisfied  as  an  industry,  or  as  representing  an 
industry,  would  you,  if  the  various  forms  of  transport 
were  equitably  divided  as  between  the  roads  and  the 
railways  ; even  although  in  the  case  of  the  roads 
there  were,  in  connection  with  perishable  articles  at 
any  rate,  long  hauls  ? — I do  not  think  we  are  at  all 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  carrying  certain  goods  on 
the  roads  ; but  as  users  of  the  railways  we  are  opposed 
to  anything  that  takes  away  from  the  railways  traffic 
which  vitally  affects  its  costs,  when  we  have  a feeling 
behmd  us  that  those  methods  are  not  comparative — 
not  comparative  in  the  sense  of  bearing  their  fair 
share  of  the  maintenance,  upkeep,  and  even  the  first 
cost  of  the  roads.  If  we  were  satisfied  that  that  was 
a proper  economic  condition,  then  much  of  our  sub- 
mission would  have  no  weight.  But  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  it  is  a fair  condition. 

13451.  Then  really  in  effect,  so  far  as  yom’  industry 
is  concerned,  you  do  not  want  to  see  any  greater 
amount  of  co-ordination  or  control  or  regulation 
prevailing,  in  so  far  as  transport  is  concerned,  than  at 
present  exists  ? — You  bring  us  there  to  wonder  what 
you  actually  mean  by  co-ordination  and  co-operation. 

13452.  I am  asking  you  to  explain  what  you  mean 
in  your  paragraph  2 ? — Our  idea  is  that,  of  course,  we 
would  not  like  to  see  a condition  obtaining  where  you 
monopolise  both  the  roads  and  the  railways  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  no  longer  became  a business  pro- 
position. Of  course  that  would  be  a worse  state  of 
things  than  exists  to-day.  Just  as  we  say  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  depress  the  railways  by  any  sub- 
sidised condition  on  the  roads,  but  that  the  railways 
should  not  take  upon  themselves  a certain  measure 
of  distribution  and  collection  with  the  greater  mobility 
that  comes  from  transport.  We  would  be  the  very 
last  people  in  the  world  to  restrict  that  in  any  way, 
but  that  they  should  go  out  on  the  streets  to  compete 
with  long-distance  transport,  we  should  object  greatly 
to  that  because  we  thinlc  they  would  be  expending 
money  to  no  purpose. 

13453.  I do  not  know  whether  you  can  explain  this, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  those  last  two  lines  in  your 
Xoaragraph  2 rather  conflict  with  the  first  few  lines 
of  paragraph  4.  You  say  in  paragraph  2,  “ . . . that 
greater  co-ordination  or  control  or  regulation  than  at 
present  obtains  is  not  desirable  ” ; then  you  go  on 
to  say  in  paragraph  4 : “ That  the  growth  of  road 
traffic  under  existing  conditions  has  been  responsible 
for  the  railway  companies  being  compelled  to  quote 
rates,  for  some  of  the  higher  class  traffics,”  and  so 
forth.  Surely  if  a greater  measure  of  co-operation 
and  control,  and  so  forth,  were  to  prevail  in  future 
in  view  of  the  growth  of  motor  transport  on  the  roads, 
the  position  ought  to  be  better  in  so  far  as  the  railways 
are  concerned  with  greater  co-ordination,  ought  it 
not  ? I do  not  linow  whether  I have  misinterpreted 
your  meaning  by  taking  those  two  paragraphs 
together  ? — The  difficulty  that  I see  in  reading  ^Dara- 
graph  2 into  paragraph  4 is  that  the  paragraphs  deal 
with  two  distmot  things.  In  speaking  of  control  or 
co-ordination  we  had  in  our  minds  that  we  would  not 
like,  from  the  trader’s  point  of  view  and  from  the 
economic  pomt  of  view,  to  have  such  a co-ordination 
as  that  which  says,  “ You  shall  go  from  here  to  there 
on  a tram,  but  afterwards  you  will  step  off  there  and 
go  by  bus  ” ; that  is  the  co-ordination  we  fear  and 
which  we  are  very  prejudiced  against.  We  say  that 
we  must  have  in  business  some  freedom,  provided 
that  it  is  not  economically  bad.  But  when  we  come 
to  talk  in  paragraph  4 about  the  growth  of  road  traffic 
under  existing  conditions,  we  are  trying  to  emphasise 
that  the  growth  of  road  traffic  is  having  a very  serious 
effect  upon  those  who  are  left  on  the  railways.  We 
have  before  us  a sanction  from  the  Tribmial  for  the 
conveyance  of  50,000  tons  of,  I think  it  is,  sugar  to 
Ely  and  3,000  tons  to  Wissington,  at  2s.  6d.  per  ton 
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against  the  full  standard  rate  of  12s.  9d.  We  say  if 
that  is  economically  unsound  we  who  are  left  on  the 
railways  have  got  to  find  the  money.  That  is  what 
we  mean  by  paragraph  4. 

13454.  (Lord  Northampton)  : In  paragraph  3 I 

understand  that  what  you  wish  is  that  the  commercial 
motor  vehicle  should  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  at 
present  ? — I do  not  thinlt  we  would  go  so  far  as  to 
use  the  word  “ taxed.”  We  do  not  like  it  expressed 
in  any  way.  But  it  really  comes  back  to  our  sub- 
mission in  general,  which  is  that  we  want  to  be 
satisfied  that  these  heavy  motor  vehicles  plymg  on 
the  roads  are  paying  their  way.  Because  it  is  the 
heavy  motor  traffic  with  which  we  are  most  vitally 
concerned ; it  is  that  traffic,  the  highly-rated  heavy 
traffic,  which  cuts  across  the  revenue  of  the  railways. 

13455.  But  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  sub- 
sidising of  the  cost  of  road  maintenance  by  the 
ratepayer  has  dravui  a lot  of  traffic  from  the  railways, 
and  that  you  think  this  traffic  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  railways.  How  do  you  propose  it  should  be  taken 
back  to  the  railways  ? By  legislation  or  by  Order 
that  certain  classes  of  traffic  are  to  be  carried  on  the 
railways,  or  by  the  heavier  taxation  of  that  traffic  on 
the  roads  ? — We  think  that  that  is  a matter  for  very 
special  hiquiry , as  to  whether  in  effect  it  is  economically 
sound.  If  it  is  not  economically  sound,  then  we  say 
it  should  be  put  on  a fair  basis  that  makes  it 
economically  sound.  Wlien  we  have  got  to  that  basis 
we  say  that  the  railways  will  then  surely  collect  some 
of  the  58,000,000  tons  that  they  have  lost. 

13456.  But  you  make  no  suggestion  as  to  how  it 
should  be  put  on  a fair  economic  basis,  do  you  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult,  of  course,  finding  the  ways 
and  means.  I personally  could  only  conclude  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  it  could  be  brought 
about.  I have  yet  to  be  convinced  personally,  and 
I should  say  most  of  us  have,  that  the  taxation  of  a 
heavy  vehicle  bears  any  relation  to  the  taxation  of  a 
motor-car  hi  the  ordinary  accepted  sense.  For  the 
work  we  have  to  do  on  the  roads  we  are  seriously 
considering  the  strengthening  of  the  whole  of  the 
bridges  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  carry  this  heavy 
traffic  which  you  cite  ; that  is  a problem  with  which 
we  are  faced  to-day. 

13457.  What  you  suggest  then  is  an  increase  of 
taxation  on  the  heavier  motor-cars,  those  carrying 
heavy  loads,  the  steepening  up  of  the  rate  of  taxation 
according  to  the  weight  the  lorry  is  carrying  ? — 
Either  that,  or  giving  to  the  railways  the  same  measure 
of  equity  that  you  have  given  to  the  heavy  motor 
vehicle. 

13458.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I suggest  to 
you  that  the  two  things  are  on  an  entirely  different 
basis.  The  capital  of  the  railways  has  been  found  by 
public  subscription  ; the  original  cost  of  the  roads 
and  a great  deal  of  their  maintenance  to-day  is  amatter 
for  the  public  purse. 

13459.  I think  we  see  your  pohit ; but  I camiot 
quite  see  what  your  suggestion  is  to  put  it  right. 
Perhaps  you  have  not  any  suggestion  to  offer  ? — I 
did  not  expect  really  to  have  to  go  so  far  as  that.  I 
would  be  somewhat  diffident  in  going  so  far  as  that. 
I can  only  point  out  to  you  our  difficulties  ; but  I 
should  have  some  diffidence  in  suggesting  a particular 
remedy.  I think  it  should  be  the  subject  of  very 
careful  investigation  before  any  definite  opinion  could 
be  given. 

13460.  May  I take  you  now  to  your  paragraxah  7 1 
You  refer  to  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee.  Has 
this  proposal  for  reduced  rates  for  goods  carried  in 
larger  wagons  ever  been  put  before  the  Rates  Advisory 
Committee  or  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  ? I under- 
stood from  the  evidence  given  by  the  Association  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  that  it  never  had. 
They  made  the  same  complaint  as  you,  I believe,  as 
far  as  I remember  ; and  when  they  were  pressed  they 
said  they  did  not  think  the  point  had  ever  been 
considered  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  larger  wagons  or 
of  bulk  traffic  ? 


13461.  I am  speakmg  of  lower  rates  for  fully  loaded 
wagons  of  the  larger  type  ? — We  say  definitely  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  larger  wagons  that  no  relief  has 
been  given  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal ; the 
matter  has  been  before  the  predecessors  of  the 
Tribimal  and  that  relief  has  been  refused.  The  result 
is,  of  course,  that  those  who  have  laid  out  their 
works  with  great  expenditure  have  not  received  the 
encouragement  they  expected  to,  receive,  but  that 
they  have  been  turned  down  by  them. 

13462.  (iSir  Ernest  Hiley)  : May  I be  forgiven  if  I 
labour  paragraph  2 again,  which  has  been  already 
touched  upon  by  two  of  my  colleagues.  This  rather 
remarlcable  sentence  comes  at  the  end  of  that  para- 
graph, “ greater  co-ordination  or  control  or  regulation 
than  at  present  obtains  is  not  desirable.”  The 
impression  that  your  evidence  has  left  on  my  mind, 
particularly  the  pomts  that  you  have  emphasised 
about  the  attraction  of  traffic  from  rail  to  road  and 
the  dead  reckoning  of  expenses  and  the  disregard  of 
important  factors,  is  that  it  is  absolutely  opjDosed  to 
that  sentence  I have  just  read.  It  seems  to  point 
entirely  to  the  need  for  control  or  regulation.  I 
should  like  to  give  you  an  opportimity  of  removing 
that  impression  if  you  thhilt  fit  to  do  so  ? — I can  only 
repeat  what  I have  said  with  regard  to  co-ordmation 
or  control.  As  an  industry  we  have  a fear  that  the 
railway  companies  are  going  out  to  get  some  measure 
of  control  on  the  roads,  and  probably  to  get  that 
measure  of  control  they  may  have  to  spend  their 
energies  and  money  ui  that  direction  to  the  neglect 
of  the  railways.  Therefore  it  may  be  a very  expensive 
method  of  obtaining  control  on  the  roads.  I think 
that  is  really  the  monopolising  side  of  road  transport. 
We  say  far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest  that  any  control 
should  be  possible  that  made  the  whole  of  the  transport 
into  a monopoly. 

13463.  Does  not  that  rather  pomt  to  the  fact  that 
some  control  of  the  railways  is  necessary,  and  also 
of  the  road  freighters  ? — We  are  rather  of  a different 
opinion  altogether. 

13464.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at  ? — Our 
opinion  is  that  we  thmk  that  heavy  transport  is 
becoming  quite  an  industry  ; if  it  is  not  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  industries  it  must  prejudice  those  other 
mdustries  by  that  factor  ; and  not  to  put  the  railways 
and  the  roads  hand  in  hand— that  is  not  our  wish. 
We  say  put  the  roads  not  imder  co-ordination  with 
the  railways,  but  rather  on  their  own  business  basis  ; 
let  them  pay  their  way  and  let  them  pay  for  their 
roads,  and  then  if  they  can  carry  traffic  cheaper  than 
the  railways  they  are  definitely  soimd. 

13465.  That  really  comes  back  to  what  Lord 
Northampton  put  to  you,  that  you  want  an  additional 
tax  put  On  the  commercial  vehicle  ? — I do  not  suggest 
to  you  that  we  do  not  want  an  additional  tax.  But 
if  you  can  cany  under  conditions  on  a road  while  you 
cannot  carry  under  the  same  conditions  on  a railway 
— that  is,  that  your  obligations  on  the  road  are 
altogether  different  and  on  a different  basis — then 
you  have  a condition  on  the  roads  that  is  not  fair  to 
the  railways. 

13466.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  ? Have  you 
any  remedy  in  your  mind  ? — We  say  that  obviously 
when  we  have  this  deficit  of  over  50  million  tons  that 
have  gone  from  the  railways,  it  should  be  followed 
very  seriously  and  very  carefully  in  order  to  find  where 
it  has  gone,  and  why  has  it  gone  there  ; and  if  it  has 
gone  there  because  the  system  applied  on  the  roads  is 
not  basically  economically  sound,  then  for  goodness 
sake  bring  it  back  on  the  railways. 

13467.  But  who  is  going  to  do  that  ? — I suggest  to 
you  that  I could  not  very  well  dogmatise  about  it 
and  say  that  by  applying  a certain  method  that  is 
to  be  possible  ; but  that  it  is  a factor  which  is 
dominating  the  railways  and  the  industry  I represent 
there  is  no  gainsaymg.  It  is  there,  and  we  have  it  to 
face  in  some  form. 
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13468.  May  we  take  it,  then,  that  your  Federation 
have  no  suggestion  to  oSer  on  this  point  ? — Beyond 
that  we  say  that  it  should  be  inquired  into. 

13469.  And  you  have  no  remedy  or  anything  in 
your  mind  that  could  be  applied  ? — Obviously  the 
remedy  to  us  is  to  put  the  material  back  on  to  the 
railways. 

[Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I have  asked  you  how  you  are 
going  to  accomplish  that. 

[Chairman)  : I do  not  think  it  is  worth  while 
pressing  the  point. 

13470.  [Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : I agree  ; I do  not 
propose  to  pursue  it  further.  Sir.  [To  the  Witness)  : 
One  point  now  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  these 
12-ton  wagons.  You  recommend  the  adoption  of 
20-ton  wagons  instead  of  the  12-ton  wagons  ? — Yes. 

13471.  I suppose  you  have  not  left  out  of  aocormt 
the  returns  with  regard  to  the  loading  of  these  wagons 
at  the  present  time  on  the  railways.  I see  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  Railway  Returns  for  1928,  in 
regard  to  the  railway  companies’  receipts  from 
traffic,  etc.,  for  minerals  and  merchandise  in  Classes  1 
to  6 — that  is  the  type  in  which  you  are  more  interested 
than  any  other,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

13472.  In  1927  the  average  wagon  load  was  8-79 
tons,  and  in  1928  it  was  9-01  tons.  Do  you  think  the 
railway  companies  would  not  have  something  to  say 
on  the  question  of  a suggestion  of  20-ton  wagons  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  load  now  does  not 
come  up  to  the  12  tons  ? — ^You  are  speaking  of  mineral 
returns  ? 

13473.  I will  give  you  them  all.  I thought  you 
were  more  interested  in  minerals  and  merchandise 
traffic  in  Classes  1 to  6.  But  if  you  take  ordinary 
merchandise,  it  does  not  come  to  more  than  2 • 94  tons 
per  wagon  ; and  the  average  of  all  classes  is  5 • 54  ? — 
I think  those  statistics  you  have  given,  whilst  being 
very  interesting,  are  not  quite  conclusive  ; because 
you  would  find  that  if  you  had  separated  the  large 
wagons  from  the  smaU — and  I submit  to  you  that 
even  now  the  smaller  wagons  are  in  the  majority,  and 
not  the  big  ones — if  you  had  had  that  separated  I 
think  the  economic  point  would  have  stood  out  very 
clearly  that  the  bigger  wagon  has  a better  carrying 
capacity  pro  rata  to  its  unit.  But,  you  see,  the 
figures  are  massed  together  ; the  majority  of  the 
wagons  are  small  wagons,  and  therefore  the  use  of 
the  bigger  wagon  is  not  apparent  in  such  statistics. 

13474.  One  final  question,  with  regard  to  para- 
graph 10.  That  refers  to  the  Memorandtun  that  has 
been  put  in  by  the  British  Electrical  and  Alhed 
Manufacturers’  Association.  That  Memorandum 
expresses  the  discontent  of  the  Association  with  the 
railways  and  with  the  roads  because  neither  rail  nor 
road  is  capable  of  carrying  the  heavy  machinery  which 
is  being  manufactured  at  the  present  time.  Is  not 
that  the  burden  of  their  Memorandum  ? — We  make 
the  reservation,  of  course,  “ so  far  as  they  are  economi- 
cally practicable  at  the  present  time.”  If  in  your 
opinion  the  B.E.A.M.A.  has  suggested  anything  to 
you  which  is  outside  practical  politics,  I am  afraid  we 
should  have  to  accept  that. 

13475.  It  is  yom’  Memorandum  and  it  is  your 
paragraph.  You  have  doubts,  I take  it,  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  Memorandum  of 
the  B.E.A.M.A.  ? — So  far  as  it  applies  to  such 
citations  as  you  mention. 

13476.  (Major  Salmon)  : Would  you  mind  telling 
me  what  you  paid  in  1913—14  for  the  transport  of 
your  iron  and  steel  ? — The  rail  charges  per  ton  on 
pig  iron  in  1914,  according  to  figures  extracted  from 
the  BaKour  Committee  Report,  were  15s.  Od. 

^ 13477.  What  is  the  figure  to-day  ? — In  1925  it  was 
given  as  23s.  5d.  ; and  in  1928  it  is  given  as  24s.  9d. 

13478.  At  the  time  when  you  were  paying  15s.  Od. 
a ton,  did  you  complain  that  that  figure  was  too  high 
for  maintaining  your  business  ?— In  1914  ? 
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13479.  Yes  ? — ^We  have  from  time  to  time,  of 
course,  been  hammering  at  the  rates  for  this  bulk 
traffic  ; it  is  more  a question  of  arrangement  between 
the  railway  companies  and  the  traders  in  various 
localities,  and  we  have  from  time  to  time  been  able 
to  obtain  what  they  term  special  rates  in  connection 
with  this  bulk  traffic.  But  we  have  always  contended 

13480.  Did  you  get  a rate  below  15s.  Od.  in  1913-14, 
by  special  arrangement  ? — ^No.  This  is  compiled  on 
the  actual  cost  of  transport  of  the  materials  necessary 
to  make  a ton  of  pig  iron. 

13481.  I want  to  get  down  to  a practical  point. 
The  gravamen  of  your  charges  generally  is  that  at 
the  present  time,  on  account  of  a large  quantity 
of  traffic  having  left  the  railways  and  gone  on  the 
roads,  it  is  costing  those  who  use  the  railways  a higher 
figure,  and  it  does  not  permit  the  railway  companies 
to  reduce  their  rates  because  their  turnover  is  not 
sufficient.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  your 
case,  is  it  not  ? In  1913-14  you  paid  15s.  Od.  What 
are  you  paying  to-day  ? — ^24s.  9d. 

13482.  Is  that  a higher  ratio  than  what  you  are 
chargmg  for  steel  ? — It  is  the  difference  between 
25  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent.  In  1914  it  represented 
25  per  cent.,  and  in  1928  it  represented  33  per  cent. 

13483.  So  that  the  effect  is  this,  that  there  is  an 
8 per  cent,  difference  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all 
this  traffic  has  left  the  rail  and  gone  on  to  the  roads  ? 
— 8 per  cent,  of  the  selling  price. 

13484.  Yes.  Is  that  so  1 — That  is  so. 

13485.  How  does  this  compare  with  Continental 
transport  ? What  is  their  percentage  of  their  selling 
price  ? — -Percentage  on  assembling  ? 

13486.  Yes  ; or  taking  everything  in  parity  ? — I 
have  not  those  figures  that  I could  give  you.  I could 
only  ^ve  you  the  cost  of  transporting  iron  ore.  If 
that  is  of  value  to  the  Commission  I will  be  very 
pleased  to  submit  it. 

13487.  AVhat  I am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  the  real 
extra  burden  that  has  been  put  on  your  shoulders 
because  so  many  thousands  of  tons  of  traffic  have  left 
the  rail  and  gone  on  the  road  ? — Shall  I answer  it  in 
another  way  ? 

13488.  If  you  will  ? — -We  have  lost  the  export  trade 
in  pig  iron,  amounting  to  2 million  tons,  between  the 
year  you  speak  of  and  the  present  day.  We  have 
lost  that  to  Europe. 

13489.  Was  that  attributable  to  the  fact  that  you 
were  paying  8 per  cent,  more  for  transport  ? — I 
assume  it  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  foreigner 
can  buy  his  commodity  from  someone  else  cheaper 
than  he  can  get  it  from  us  ; so  anything  that  is 
contributory  to  cost  must  obviously  affect  it. 

13490.  But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  8 per 
cent,  difference  in  the  cost  of  transport  ? — Yes ; the 
percentage  of  transport  cost  to  our  selling  price  has 
increased  from  25  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent. 

13491.  What  are  you  getting  in  relief  under  the 
de-rating  scheme  in  transport  ? — On  pig  iron  ? 

13492.  On  taking  the  same  comparison ; let  us 
compare  like  with  like  ? — Is.  Od. ; 1-095  shillings  it 
comes  to  with  regard  to  de-rating  on  traffic.  But  do 
not  misunderstand  me  ; the  iron  and  steel  mdustry 
do  not  get  the  de-rating  on  coal. 

13493.  You  are  paying  8 per  cent,  more  at  the 
present  time  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  concerned 
in  your  industry  ? — ^Yes;  our  transport  costs 
represent  8 per  cent,  more  of  our  present  selling 
price. 

13494.  What  is  the  relief  under  de-rating  ? — 
24s.  9d.  would  become  23s.  9d.,  according  to  my 
figures.  So  the  15s.  Od.  now  becomes  23s.  9d.  The 
selling  price  of  pig  iron  in  1914  was  60s.  Od.,  and  the 
average  selling  price  of  pig  iron  in  our  own  particular 
district  to-day  is  68s.  6d.  ; so  that  out  of  8s.  6d. 
difference  that  we  get  for  our  commodity  we  are  paying 
8s.  9d.  difference  in  railway  freight  alone. 

13495.  That  is  between  1914  and  the  present  day  ? 
— Yes.  The  market  price  of  Cleveland  pig  iron  in 
1914  was  6()s.  Od, 
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13496.  I am  sorry,  but  we  are  not  keeping  to  the 
relief  with  regard  to  the  carrying  of  goods.  I want  to 
endeavour  to  assist  you,  if  I can.  What  I want  to 
Isnow  from  you  are  the  facts.  I should  like  to  Imow 
what  this  relief  is  worth  in  percentage,  since  it  has 
been  in  operation  on  the  railways  ? — I can  only  repeat 
the  figures  I gave  you.  In  1914  the  figures  were 
15s.  Od.  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made.  In  1928  they  were 
24s.  9d.  We  have  received  relief  to  the  extent  of 
Is.  Od.  ; that  makes  the  difference  23s.  9d.  That 
15s.  Od.  represented  26  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  pig 
iron  ; to-day  it  represents  31  per  cent,  of  the  price  of 
pig  iron.  This  is  a mathematical  calculation  that  I 
have  been  bound  to  have  made  for  me  whilst  you  have 
been  askhig  the  questions,  so  I submit  it  as  it  has 
been  given  to  me. 

13497.  Now,  on  the  Conthient  do  the  railways  get 
any  subsidy  from  the  State  for  the  carriage  of  iron  or 
steel  ? — That  I cannot  say. 

13498.  I ask  you  because  you  say  hi  your  paragraph 
9,  “ The  position  of  the  industry  is  further  handicapped 
by  the  advantage  which  Continental  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers  enjoy  by  reason  of  lower  railway 
rates.”  I rather  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  subsidy  given  ? — The  only  information  I have  is 
from  the  Official  Belgian  Railway  Returns,  and  those 
I think  I gave  you  with  regard  to  both  iron  ore  and 
the  finished  steel.  Whether  they  are  in  the  form  of 
a subsidy  or  whether  they  represent  the  difference  in 
the  cost  on  the  English  railways  as  against  the  French 
and  the  Belgian  railways,  I cannot  say  ; but  that 
they  are  a statement  of  fact  there  is  no  doubt. 

13499.  But  you  are  now  fully  seized  of  the  fact, 
are  you  not,  that  the  cost  to  your  industry — although 
this  traffic  has  gone  off  the  railways — is  roughly 
about  8 per  cent,  more  than  it  was  pre-War  so  far  as 
transport  is  concerned  ? — I have  only  got  here  the 
relief  on  pig  iron.  I told  you  that  we  have  lost  our 
export  pig  iron  industry  entirely  ; it  has  gone  ; we 
have  had  no  relief  on  the  delivery  of  finished  steel. 
I suppose  you  imderstand  that  point.  There  is  a great 
point  of  differenoe.  I am  here  as  an  iron  and  steel 
manufacturer. 

13500.  You  get  no  relief  under  that  head  ? — No,  not 
on  the  delivery  of  finished  steel.  The  only  relief  we 
get  is  on  the  raw  materials — limestone  and  iron 
ore  ; we  get  nothing  on  coal ; the  collieries  get  that. 

13501.  So  that  the  difference  of  8 per  cent,  between 
pre-War  and  to-day  stands  ? — It  stands  only  so  fax 
as  pig  iron  is  concerned.  In  my  own  particular  case 
I do  not  sell  a ton  of  pig  iron  ; the  whole  of  my 
product  goes  out  as  finished  steel. 

13502.  Would  you  mind  taking  the  case  of  finished 
steel  now  ? What  did  you  pay  for  fini.shed  steel  in 
1913-14  as  compared  with  what  you  pay  to-day  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  I have  it  expressed  as  finished  steel. 
The  only  thing  I have  it  expressed  as  is  pig  iron.  But 
what  I suggest  to  you  is  that  whatever  the  figures  are 
they  are  not  relative  when  applied  to  finished  steel ; 
that  finished  steel  stands  in  a very  much  higher 
relation  than  pig  iron  because  there  has  been  no 
relief  given  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  finished  steel, 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  10s.  Od.  a ton  ; that  is,  for 
re-distribution  ; there  is  no  relief  from  that  10s.  Od. 
a ton. 

13603.  I am  sorry,  but  we  seem  to  be  at  cross  pur- 
poses. What  I want  to  try  and  be  clear  about  is  this. 
You  are  making  a statement  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  traffic  has  been  deflected  from  the  railways  on  to  the 
roads,  and  consequently  you  are  paying  for  finished 
steel  (if  you  like)  a higher  figure  than  you  would  pay 
if  the  whole  of  the  traffic  had  been  carried  on  the  rail- 
ways. That  is  generally  your  case.  The  point  I would 
like  to  get  from  you  is  this  : What  did  you  pay  for 
carrying  that  material  in  1913-1914  and  what  are 
you  paying  to-day  ? Surely  that  is  easy  to  answer. 
If  you  have  not  it  with  you,  perhaps  you  will  give  the 
Commission  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  later  ? — I 
should  most  certainly,  if  I had  not  got  it  in  the  form 
in  which  you  would  care  to  have  it  ...  . 


{Major  Salmon)  : I will  not  press  you  for  it  now  ; 
but  if  you  would  kindly  send  it  in  it  would  help  the 
Commission  better  to  understand  the  position. 

(Chairman)  : What  exactly  is  wanted  ? I did  not 
quite  catch  the  request. 

(Major  Salmon)  : I have  asked  the  Witness  to 
inform  us  what  they  were  paying  in  1913-14  when 
traffic  was  normal  so  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned, 
and  what  they  are  paying  to-day,  now  that  an 
enormoiis  amount  of  traffic  has  been  taken  off  the 
rails  and  put  on  the  roads. 

(Chairman)  : You  mean  per  toir  ? 

(Major  Salmon)  : Yes. 

(Witness)  : There  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  the 

figures  to  you  if  you  suggest  we  should  do  it.  Sir. 

13604.  (Chairman)  : I think  that  would  be  useful  ? 
— ^We  shall  be  pleased  to  prepare  them  in  the  form  in 
which  you  desire.  I have  only  the  pig  iron  figure  and 
it  is  not  relative  to  our  position  on  finished  steel. 
Then  there  is  one  point  I would  like  to  be  clear  upon. 
Do  I accept  the  position  that  you  here  regard  de-rating 
as  a relief  of  railway  rates  ? We  regard  de-rating  as 
a relief  which  has  been  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  railway  companies  as  being  only  the  mediums 
through  which  we  receive  it.  Do  I understand  you 
to  mean  that  we  have  a relief  in  railway  rates  by 
de -rating  ? 

13505.  (Major  Salmon)  : Yes.  It  was  going  to  be 
passed  on  for  certain  defined  industries  ? — It  does 
not  affect  the  railways’  position  at  all,  because  they 
get  something  for  collecting  it,  do  not  they  ? The 
railway  companies  are  not  subscribing  to  that  relief  ; 
they  get  sometlung  for  actmg  as  a clearing  house, 
though  I am  not  quite  sure  on  the  point. 

13506.  No,  it  is  the  reverse.  As  I imderstand  it, 
the  railway  companies  receive  a figure  in  regard  to 
de-rating  and  they  earmark  that  money  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  rates  on  the  transport  of 
certain  defined  heavy  basic  industries  ? — In  short, 
they  have  not  reduced  the  railway  rates  at  all ; they 
have  simply  passed  a certain  sum  of  money  in  a certain 
way  to  us. 

13507.  I think  they  are  reducing  the  freight  per  ton. 
If  you  inquire  into  it  I think  you  will  find  that  is  so  ? 
— We  do  not  accept  that  it  is  a reduction  in  the 
railway  rates.  We  accept  that  it  is  a sum  of  money 
that  has  been  subscribed.  I want  to  be  clear  that 
when  we  are  making  up  this  compilation  we  do  not 
mislead  you  in  assuming  that  the  railway  companies 
have  contributed  in  any  way  to  this  particular  rebate 
that  we  are  getting.  They  are  not  contributing  in 
any  way,  as  far  as  I know. 

13508.  You  will  be  able  to  find  that  out  on  investi- 
gation. Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  7.  I will  not 
trouble  the  Commission  by  reading  it,  but  in  answer 
to  a question  addressed  to  him,  Mr.  Thornhill,  repre- 
senting the  railways,  gave  an  answer  showing  how 
this  money  was  dealt  with.*  Now,  I notice  that  in 
your  paragraph  7 you  yourselves  are  suggesting  that 
the  railway  companies  should  encourage  co-operation 
with  manufacturers  to  reduce  transport  costs  to 
industry  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  ? — Yes. 

13609.  “ Even  to  the  extent  of  carrying  the  raw 
material  at  less  than  out-of-poofiet  expenses  if  the 
industry  as  a consequence  provides  a reasonable  nett 
revenue  ”.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — ^What  we 
say  in  effect  is  that  probably  you  could  conceivably 
carry  certain  materials  below  cost  without  losing  on 
the  whole  of  the  materials  arriving  from,  say,  a 
particular  industry,  and  so  that  the  net  effect  would 
not  be  a loss. 

13510.  You  make  the  swings  pay  for  the  roimd- 
abouts  ? — No.  I suggest  to  you  that  the  railway 
companies  have  a condition  applied  to  them  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  a certain  number  of  people  ; 
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there  they  are,  whether  they  receive  more  money  or 
less.  I am  assuming,  of  oom’se,  that  in  the  ordhiary 
rim  of  things  they  could  do  very  much  more  work  in 
the  time  if  it  were  there,  and  if  they  could  deal  with 
it  in  greater  bulk  ; therefore  it  is  conceivable  that 
it  does  not  always  follow  that  because  you  are  carrying 
below  cost  the  extra  work  being  distributed  over  the 
cost  that  already  exists  might  actually  give  you  a 
profit. 

13511.  If  you  applied  that  to  everything  they 
carried  there  would  be  necessarily  a loss  ? — ^No  ; it 
is  only  the  factor  of  very  intrinsically  low  values  with 
high  railway  rates. 

13612.  Then  in  the  last  few  lines  of  your  paragraph  7 
you  say,  “as  an  inducement  to  the  trader  so  to 
organise  his  works  and  despatches  as  to  render  the 
use  of  larger  wagons  both  desirable  or  practicable  and 
economical  ”.  Have  you  worked  out  at  all  what  it 
would  cost,  roughly,  every  industry  to  prepare  their 
works  to  handle  these  larger  wagons  ? — I think  there 
were  some  figures  given,  but  whether  I have  them 
with  me,  I do  not  know. 

13513.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
generally  for  industry  if  it  did  spend  its  money  on 
improving  its  works  ? Would  it  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  the  railway  companies  and  to  the  traders  ? — Yes, 
I think  the  tendency  of  the  world  is  in  that  direction, 
and  I think  it  is  much  more  so  abroad  than  it  is  in 
this  country.  I travel  in  America  and  Germany  and 
France  ancl  I see  the  tendency  for  this  larger  unit  all 
over  the  world  except  in  England,  and  I cannot  think 
that  the  world  is  wrong  and  that  we  are  right. 

13614.  Although  it  would  cost  8f  millions  to  do 
what  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  ? — I have  here  the 
Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Mineral 
Transport. 

13615.  That  is  the  same  one  as  I had  in  mirid  ? — 
They  put  it  at  2|  millions. 

13616.  No,  net  total  8f  millions  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the 
railways,  etc. — yes,  it  is  the  same  thing. 

13617.  [Mr.  Learmonth)  : On  this  question  of  un- 
economic road  competition,  do  you  agree  that  there 
have  been  improved  railway  facilities  such  as  we  have 
been  told  of  by  other  Witnesses,  in  consequence  of 
that  competition  ? — Are  you  asking  me  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  ? 

13618.  We  have  been  told  that  formerly  there  were 
undue  delays  on  the  part  of  the  railways  in  delivering 
goods,  but  that  those  delays  now  in  many  instances 
are  not  nearly  so  prolonged.  Have  you  had  that 
experience  ? — No. 

13519.  If  that  were  so,  and  if  that  were  due  to  road 
competition,  it  would  not  be  due  to  an  imeconomic 
competition,  such  as  you  have  referred  to,  but  would 
rather  point  to  inefficiency  of  management  on  the  part 
of  the  railways,  would  it  not  ? Perhaps  you  would 
not  like  to  accuse  the  railway  companies  of  inefficiency 
of  management  ? — I should  be  very  loath  indeed.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  railway  companies’ 
people  in  every  way,  both  staff  and  men. 

13520.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  complaints 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  wagons  ? — The  wagon 
supply,  I think,  is  to  some  extent  due  to  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  traffic  in  a more  efficient  manner. 
With  the  haulmg  of  larger  train-loads  from  point  to 
point,  and  therefore  the  assembling  under  conditions 
where  the  traffic  is  slirinking,  it  must  obviously  take 
longer  to  make  up  the  big  trains  than  it  would  if  there 
were  more  traffic  passing.  Really  I think  it  is  one  of 
the  economies  of  the  railway  companies  that  they  do 
effect  the  longer  turnover  of  the  material  for  that 
very  reason.  They  are  not  able  to  collect  these  train- 
loads with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  would  if  they 
had  larger  quantities  passing,  and  therefore  delays 
in  collecting  occur. 

13621.  You  think  this  lack  of  wagon  supply  is  not 
due  to  any  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  in  regard  to  their  management  ? — ^I  thought 
you  were  speaking  of  the  despatch. 


13522.  No.  You  say  in  paragraph  5 (d),  “ The 
question  of  wagon  supply  which  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  traders,  and  the  delay  that  is  occasioned 
by  short  supply  or  unsuitable  stock  being  supplied  to 
traders  at  private  sidings,  whUst  transits  are  longer 
than  necessary  ” ? — I think  a great  deal  of  it  would 
right  itself  if  the  assembling  were  more  rapid  ; and 
one  of  the  healthy  ways  of  making  the  assembling  more 
rapid  would  be  a larger  volume  of  business  travelling 
through  the  assembling  points  so  that  those  larger 
trains  could  go  away  fully  laden,  as  they  are  trying 
to  do  now. 

13523.  Is  it  your  view  that  they  could  be  assembled 
more  quickly  than  they  are  now  ? — I should  most 
certainly  have  to  have  regard  to  the  travellmg  between 
the  point  and  the  point.  I am  not  sufficient  of  a 
railwayman  to  be  able  to  say  definitely  that  that 
could  be  done  . . . 

13524.  Shall  I put  it  like  this,  and  perhaps  we  can 
get  a short  answer  ? Do  you  consider  you  have  ever 
had  any  justifiable  complaint  with  regard  to  a shortage 
of  wagons  ? — Yes,  many. 

13525.  Frequently  ?— Yes. 

13526.  Is  not  that  due  to  inefficiency  of  manage- 
ment ? — ^No. 

13527.  With  regard  to  the  amount  which  you  say 
was  contributed  by  local  rates  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  roads  in  1925-26 — ^was  it  £8,000,000  by  the 
Government  and  £40,000,000  out  of  the  rates  ? — No. 
In  1925-26  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  local  authori- 
ties of  Great  Britain  on  roads  was  £59,000,000  in 
round  figures  ; the  Road  Pimd  grants  were 
£18,800,000,  and  the  expenditure  from  local  taxation 
was  £40,314,000. 

13528.  Yes.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  pro- 
portion of  that  £40,000,000  would  still  have  been 
required  if  road  transport  of  goods  were  eliminated 
altogether  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  I have. 

13529.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  a very 
considerable  proportion  of  it  would  be  still  needed  in 
view  of  the  other  traffic  ? — I would  admit  that 
obviously  £18,800,000  was  admissible  because  that  is 
the  Road  Fund  grants  which  I assume  have  been 
capitalised  from  the  taxation  of  the  users  of  the 
roads  ; so  that  anyhow  it  is  conceivable  that 
£19,000,000  of  it  Would  have  been  spent  ; but  how 
much  of  the  £40,000,000  would  have  been  spent  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  assess. 

13530.  You  have  not  considered  the  point  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  assess  it. 

13631.  {Mr.  Leach)  : Could  you  tell  me  briefly 
what  it  is  that  specially  binds  you  to  the  railways  ? 
Is  it  the  question  of  the  weight  of  yoiu  goods  or 
anything  else  ? — ^Yes,  dealing  with  it  in  bulk.  We 
use  six  to  eight  tons  of  raw  material  per  ton  of 
finished  steel ; the  assembling  and  the  clearing  of  that 
material,  passing  it  through  our  blast  furnaces,  steel 
works,  etc.,  is  a matter  of  such  moment  that  one 
could  not  conceive  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  that 
that  could  be  dealt  with  by  road  vehicles,  coming  in 
as  it  does  in  such  large  quantities.  In  my  own 
particular  works  we  clear  roughly  30,000  tons  a week, 
in  a very  limited  area. 

13532.  There  is  no  tendency  to  increase  road  trans- 
port in  your  mdustry,  then  ? — None  whatever ; 
except  in  some  highly  finished  trades  which  are  of 
small  moment. 

13533.  What  proportion  of  goods  m the  industry 
you  represent  would  you  estimate  goes  by  road  ? I 
should  say  it  is  a very  small  proportion. 

13534.  I want  now  to  refer  to  a sentence  in  para- 
graph 8,  m which  you  press  again  the  need  to  keep 
the  railway  industry  going.  You  say  there,  “ every 
possible  assistance  should  be  given  to  the  railway 
companies.”  Have  you  some  special  form  of  assistance 
in  your  mind  when  you  say  that  ? — I thmk  that  is 
put  in  the  general  sense. 
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13535.  You  had  no  special  form  of  assistance  that 
you  were  thinking  of  when  this  was  set  out  ? — The 
assistance  that  we  were  suggestmg  was  the  removal 
of  anything  that  was  detrimental  to  the  present-day 
railway  service  ; that  would  be  assisting  it  very 
considerably  ; but  I think  we  have  put  it  the  wrong 
way  round,  perhaps.  The  assistance  we  desired  was 
to  try  and  increase  the  traffic  on  the  railways,  and  we 
considered  that  anything  which  did  that  would  be 
an  assistance. 

13536.  You  have  regarded  road  transport  as  being 
subsidised  ? — We  have. 

13537.  And  the  removal  of  that  subsidy  . . . ? — 
. . . would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  railway 
companies,  so  far  as  our  particular  industry  is 
concerned. 

13538.  So  you  have  no  specific  form  of  assistance 
in  mind  ; it  was  merely  a rearrangement  to  make  the 
field  fairer  for  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

13539.  [Major  Crawjurd)  : I want  to  take  you  back 
to  a question  put  to  you  by  Sir  Ernest  Hiley.  If  you 
remember,  the  sentence  at  the  end  of  your  paragraph  2 
was  quoted,  and  it  was  suggested  to  you  that  what 
you  had  said  in  evidence  really  pointed  to  the  need 
for  some  control  or  some  direction  m the  way  of 
putting  back  on  to  the  railways  some  of  this  traffic 
which  had  been  lost.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence 
given  to  us  yesterday  by  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  ? — No. 

13540.  May  I read  to  you  their  first  observation  : 
“ An  investigation  of  a thoroughly  comprehensive 
nature  should  be  made  into  the  cost  of  construction, 
reconstruction,  and  maintenance  of  roads,  so  that  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  whole  bruden  between  the 
community  on  the  one  hand  and  road  users  of  aU 
kinds  on  the  other,  could  be  brought  about.”*  Is 
that  what  you  want  as  a first  step,  an  inquiry  into  the 
whole  cost  of  construction  ? — Yes. 

13541.  In  order  to  find  out,  as  you  have  just  said, 
whether  the  industry  is  subsidised  or  not  ? — Yes. 

13542.  If  you  find  that  the  road  industry  is  sub- 
sidised, you  want  that  equitably  settled  between  the 
railways  and  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

13543.  That  is  the  second  point  ? — Yes. 

13544.  Am  I right  in  thinldng  that  your  answer  to 
Sir  Ernest  Hiley  would  be  that  if  that  were  found  to 
be  the  case  the  same  agency  that  had  put  the  traffic 
on  to  the  roads  should  bring  it  back  to  the  railways 
without  further  interference  ; in  other  words,  the 
ordinary  economic  factors  ? — The  economic  law  would 
obtain  to  bring  it  back. 

13545.  Your  evidence  can  be  summed  up,  can  it 
not,  by  saying  you  want  the  disease  diagnosed,  and 
rmtil  it  is  diagnosed  you  do  not  propose  to  deal  with 
it  because  you  (^o  not  know  what  the  disease  is  ? — Yes. 

13546.  Now  with  regard  to  your  paragraph  5 (a). 
You  say  there,  “ The  uisignificant  economies  actually 
effected  to  date  by  the  schemes  of  amalgamations  as 
compared  with  the  large  amounts  estimated  when 
Parliament  was  legislating  for  these  amalgamations.” 
That  refers,  of  course,  to  the  expected  reductions  in 
staff,  and  so  on,  and  to  the  hope  of  relief  in  rates  as  a 
consequence  ? — Yes. 


* Memo.  No.  48,  para.  1,  page  853, 


13647.  I should  be  very  glad  if  you  could  tell  us  a 
little  more  about  the  effect  of  the  amalgamations  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  railways  ? — I can  only  cite  that 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  in  a Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
said,  “ I thinli  you  might  take  £25,000,000  a year  to 
be  obtained  in  a few  years’  time.  I have  put  it  before 
very  competent  officials  and  experts  who  make  it  as 
high  as  £45,000,000.  I think  that  £25,000,000  a year 
is  a very  reasonable  estimate.”  That  was  his  con- 
sidered opinion  in  pleadmg  for  the  amalgamations. 

13648.  And  that  has  not  been  achieved  ? — When 
we  have  come  to  reckon  what  the  effect  of  the  amal- 
gamations has  been  the  Traders’  Co-ordinating 
Committee  have  put  the  amoimt  at  £1,200,000.  The 
railway  companies  agree  to  that  in  connection  with 
assessing  some  allowance  in  rates  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  Railway  Bates  Tribunal. 

13549.  Have  you  anything  to  say  not  only  on  the 
point  of  wagons  but  on  the  point  of  efficiency,  as  to 
the  difference  made  by  the  Act  of  1921  with  regard 
to  the  amalgamations  ? — It  is  very  difficult  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  efficiency,  because  the 
Standard  Revenue  having  been  obtained  at  a time 
which  probably  on  reflection  to-day  would  appear  to 
be  rather  abnormal,  and  the  fact  that  this  Standard 
Revenue  plus  the  Act  governing  the  conditions  on  the 
railways  was  standardised  at  that  particular  time, 
we  do  tliinls  that  the  railway  companies  are  rather 
prejudiced  in  having  these  hidebound  conditions  of 
a year  which  to  us  was  somewhat  abnormal  attached 
to  all  their  discussions  and  negotiations. 

13550.  We  were  told  yesterday  that  whereas  in  the 
case  of  a road  carrier  you  could  very  often  get  a rate 
and  time  of  delivery  quoted  to  you  within  24  horns, 
or  even  within  half  an  hour,  in  the  case  of  a railway 
company  it  very  often  took  weeks.  Is  that  your 
experience  with  regard  to  the  railways  ? — Do  you 
mean  with  regard  to  quotations  ? 

13651.  Yes  ; and  times  of  delivery ; that  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  find  it  difficult  to  get  definite 
information  as  to  delivery  ? — It  applies  only  when 
you  want  some  extraordinary  information  ; that  is, 
if  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  railway 
traffic  ; then  it  does  occasion  some  delay.  Of  course, 
with  colossal  imdertakings  like  the  amalgamations 
now  are,  we  find  that  where  extraordmary  conditions 
are  required,  or  extraordinary  luiowledge,  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine,  it  does  take  longer  under  the 
amalgamated  systems  than  it  did  when  you  had 
probably  departmental  heads  who  had  a certain 
prerogative. 

13552.  May  I assume  that  in  your  view  that  is 
because  the  decision  takes  longer  to  filter  down  to 
the  particular  person  concerned  ? — Yes,  in  regard  to 
extraordinary  conditions,  certainly. 

13653.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
amalgamated  railways  are  too  big  to  be  efficient  ? — I 
think  we  would  say  definitely  yes  ; that  they  are  not 
so  much  on  the  spot,  on  account  of  the  colossal 
administration,  as  they  were  in  the  olden  days  when 
they  had  particular  localities  and  one  could,  as  it  were, 
get  at  the  figurehead. 

13664.  Do  you  think  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the 
consumer  or  the  user  the  amalgamations  were  a 
retrograde  step  ? — We  do. 

[Ohairman)  : We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  James, 
for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  W.  Rees  Jbeebeys,  called  and  examined. 


13666.  (Chairman)  : You  come  before  us,  Mr. 

Rees  Jeffreys,  as  one  who  has  long  studied  these 
questions  of  road  construction  ? — Yes. 

13666.  I think  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Roads 
Improvement  Association  ? — Yes. 

13667.  You  were  also  connected  with  the  Roads 
Board  ?■ — Yes  ; I.  acted  as  Secretary  of  that  body  for 
the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence. 

13668.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  submit  to 
us  five  Memoranda  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  50  (a). 

MBMORAJSnDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

Mr.  W.  Rees  Jeeebbys. 


Proposals  bob  Regional  Authorities  to  Co- 

ORDINATE  AND  FiNANOB  DEVELOPMENT  AND 

Transport. 


Introductory  Note. 

1.  The  Commission  are  required  to  take  into 
consideration  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  growth 
of  road  traffic.  These  problems  affect  nearly  every 
department  of  Government  and  caimot  be  solved 
unless  many  related  problems  are  examined,  parti- 
cularly regional  and  town  planning,  housing,  main 
drainage,  docks  and  harbours,  water  and  electricity 
supplies,  river  conservation  and  pollution,  coast 
erosion  and  land  drainage. 

2.  To  secure  the  co-ordinated  development  of  all 
means  of  transport  involves  radical  changes  in  the 
present  system  of  local  government  and  the  relations 
between  the  local  government  authorities,  central 
departments  and  Parliament.  To  enter  into  these 
matters  will  overlap  questions  now  being  considered 
by  the  Onslow  Commission  on  Local  Government,  and 
also  raise  problems  of  taxation  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  other  Inquiries.  This  Commission  may  be 
unwiUing  or  imable  to  go  too  deeply  into  these  matters. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  may  find  it  necessary  to 
advise  that  final  solutions  of  the  problems  submitted 
to  them  are  not  possible  imless  the  whole  field  of 
Government  is  surveyed.  Until  the  interpretation 
which  the  Commission  place  on  their  Terms  of 
Reference  as  affecting  the  general  structure  of 
Government  is  known,  no  useful  purpose  will  be 
served  by  considering  at  length  in  this  Memorandum 
so  complicated  a subject. 

3.  The  real  fact  is  that  motor  traffic  has  effected 
such  a social  revolution  that  the  swaddling  bands  in 
which  Parhament  tied  up  the  local  government  of  this 
coimtry  during  the  nineteenth  century  must  now  be 
broken.  In  particular,  the  fundamental  mistake  of 
the  Act  of  1888  in  separating  the  County  Boroughs 
from  the  Administrative  Coimties  for  all  purposes 
must  be  repaired.  There  are  several  ways  in  which 
this  might  be  done,  but  having  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative inefficiency  of  Parliament,  the  path  of  least 
resistance  is  to  set  up  Regional  Authorities  leaving  the 
present  Counties  and  Boroughs  more  or  less 
undisturbed. 

4.  The  Onslow  Commission  say  in  their  First 
Report : — • 

“ In  the  adaptation  of  local  government  to 
altered  conditions,  boundaries  may  have 
to  be  changed  and  existing  organisations 
broken  up  or  superseded  . . . ” 

but  the  membership  of  that  Commission  is  unlikely 
to  allow  them  to  progress  very  far  along  the  path 
they  so  boldly  indicated. 

(38012— H) 


Proposals  bob  Regional  Authorities. 

5.  (i)  Regional  Authorities  shaU  be  established 
for : — 

(а)  London  and  the  Home  Counties  ; 

(б)  The  Midlands  (the  Counties  of  Warwickshire, 

Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  together 
with  the  included  County  Boroughs)  ; 

(c)  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and  the 

Mersey  VaUey  ; 

(d)  Leeds  and  Bradford  and  the  surrounding  area ; 

(e)  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  and  the  Tyne 

Valley ; 

(/)  Bristol,  Cardiff  and  the  Valley  of  the  Severn  ; 

(g)  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  VaUey  ; 

and  such  other  area  as  may  be  determined  from  tirhe 
to  time  by  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

(ii)  The  duty  of  the  Regional  Authority  shall  be  to 
secm’e  the  co-ordination  and  development  of  the  area 
under  its  control.  It  shaU  have  adequate  financial 
resomces  and  executive  powers  to  deal  with  aU 
matters  of  common  interest  which  affect  two  or  more 
of  the  existing  authorities  in  the  area. 

(iii)  There  shaU  be  conferred  upon  the  Regional 
Authority : — • 

(0)  certain  powers  now  reserved  by  the  legislature 

to  itself,  e.g.,  private  bUl  legislation  in 
matters  affecting  the  area  oidy  and  not  in 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  laws  ; 

(6)  certain  powers  now  exercised  by  the  Central 
Departments  of  State  ; and 

(c)  concurrent  powers  with  the  local  authorities 
witliin  its  area. 

(iv)  Constitution. — The  Regional  Authority  shaU 
consist  of  members  nominated  by : — 

(а)  Committee  of  Selection  of  the  House  of 

Commons  ; 

(б)  the  Government  Departments  (Home  Office, 

Ministries  of  Health  and  Transport  and  the 
Board  of  Trade)  ; 

(c)  local  authorities  within  the  area  of  the  region  ; 

and 

(d)  it  shaU  have  power  to  co-opt  additional 

members. 

(v)  The  revenue  of  the  Regional  Authorities  shall  be 
derived  from : — 

(1)  Rates  levied  on  site  values,  and 

(II)  Subventions  granted  by  Parliament. 

(In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
Fmal  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Local  Taxation  (Cd.  7316,  pp.  112  et  seq.),  1914,  and 
in  particular  to  the  Minority  Report  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Inland 
Revenue,  and  also  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Land  Values  (Cmd.  666/1920). 

Note  on  Sources  ob  Revenue. 

6.  (a)  Regional  planning  and  re-planning  of  built-up 
areas  are  fundamental  to  solving  transport  problems. 
Unless  a vision  is  obtained  of  what  any  given  area  wiU 
be  60  years  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  plan  wisely  its 
transport. 

(b)  Regional  planning  has  made  little  progress.  The 
re-planning  of  buUt-up  areas  practicaUy  no  progress  at 
aU.  The  financial  problems  underlying  planning 
them  have  not  been  tackled  and  remain  unsolved. 

(c)  In  undeveloped  areas  if  certain  land  is  to  be 
sterUised  for  parks  and  ribbon  development  checked, 
it  can  be  done  only  by  compensating  the  owner  of  land 
whose  property  is  sterUised  at  the  expense  of  the 
landowner  whose  property  benefits. 

(d)  In  the  built-up  areas  the  financial  question  is 
fundamental.  London  has  permitted  the  sites  of 
Devonshire  House  and  Grosvenor  House  to  be 
occupied  by  some  hundreds  of  famUies  and  Regent 
Street  to  be  rebuilt  to  accommodate  possibly  a 26  per 
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cent,  larger  day  population  without  making  addi- 
tional provision  for  traffic  space  in  the  immediate  area 
which  the  increased  residential  and  day  populations 
will  bring. 

(e)  How  can  London  solve  its  traffic  problem  when 
such  follj’-  is  permitted  ? Not  only  does  every  user 
of  streets  in  the  parts  of  Westminster  affected  suffer 
by  reason  of  this  concentrated  and  misplaced  develop- 
ment, but  the  landowners  in  the  outer  areas  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  appreciation  which  their  land  would 
obtain  if  this  concentrated  population  were  more 
healthily  and  wisely  distributed.  There  should  be  a 
limitation  of  population  to  the  acre.  The  out-of-date 
19th  century  London  Building  Act  should  be  adapted 
to  modern  conditions.  Power  to  replan  built-up 
areas  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  social  reforms 
immediately  required. 

(/)  In  putting  forward  a rate  on  site  values,  I am 
not  recommending  it  as  a tax  for  revenue  purposes, 
but  as  the  only  way  by  which  a fair  and  equitable 
adjustment  can  be  made  between  the  owner  of  one 
property  and  another.  This  adjustment  is  funda- 
mental to  sound  plamiing  and  adequate  transport. 

(g)  The  rate  on  site  values  might  be  raised  nationally 
by  a system  of  valuation  and  taxation  imposed  by  the 
Government  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  the 
regional  authorities.  Or  the  rate  on  site  values  could 
be  raised  on  land  in  the  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  regional  authority  and  collected  by  that  authority 
itself.  On  balance,  the  former  of  these  courses  is 
probably  the  better.  The  adoption  of  one  or  other 
is  in  the  long  run  inevitable.  The  selection  will 
depend  on  political  considerations  which  at  the 
moment  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast. 

[h)  Subventions  by  Parliament. — With  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  Regional  Authorities  grants  made  by  Parlia- 
ment through  Government  Departments  can  be 
usefully  made  in  a hunp  sum  to  the  Regional  Authori- 
ties and  a larger  measure  of  Home  Rule  conferred  upon 
the  regional  areas. 


Memo.  No.  50  (b). 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

Mb.  W.  Rees  Jeeeeeys. 


The  Constbuction  oe  Special  Motob  Roads  at 
THE  Bntibe  Cost  oe  the  Road  Fihstd  oe  out  oe 
Money  Bobeowed  on  the  Secubity  oe  the  Road 
Fund. 


Proposals  for  building  motor  roads  in  England  <£>  Wales. 

1.  New  roads  for  long-distance  motor  traffic  shall 
be  designed  by  the  Roads  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport. 

2.  They  shall  be  built  by  contract  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Ministry  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Road 
Fund  on  Capital  moneys  borrowed  on  the  security  of 
the  Road  Fund. 

3.  Local  highway  authorities  may  submit  tenders 
in  competition  with  private  contractors  if  they  wish 
to  build  the  section  of  the  road  passing  through  their 
respective  areas. 

4.  The  roads  to  be  maintained  either  (a)  by  private 
contractors  or  (&)  by  contract  with  the  local  authority 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  at 
the  cost  of  the  Road  Fund. 

5.  The  motor  roads  shall  not  be  fenced  but  all 
vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles  shall  be  excluded 
by  regulation  except  at  cross-roads.  The  cross-roads 
to  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  where  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  at  small  cost  shall  be  bridged  or  tunnelled, 


6.  It  shall  be  illegal  for  any  vehicle  to  remain 
stationary  on  the  motor  road  for  any  purpose. 
Houses  and  businesses  built  in  proximity  to  the  road 
must  have  their  own  private  take-offs  on  which  any 
vehicle  delivering  goods  can  stand. 

Any  public  service  vehicle  plying  for  hire  on  the 
road  must  pull  off  the  road  to  properly-designed 
service ' stations  when  taking  up  or  setting  down 
passengers. 

8.  The  placing  of  pipes,  cables,  etc.,  imder  these 
new  roads  is  not  to  be  permitted  except  in  tuimels 
which  can  be  entered  without  disturbing  the  surface 
of  the  carriageway. 

9.  The  following  roads  are  recommended  for 
immediate  investigation  and  survey  for  the  purpose 
of  being  built  at  an  early  date  : — 

No.  1.  BIRMINGHAM  to  (a)  MANCHESTER  (b) 
LIVERPOOL. 

Starting  from  the  S.W.  of  Birmingham  this  road 
would  skirt  the  thickly  populated  towns  of  Walsall, 
Tipton,  Smethwick,  Dudley,  West  Bromwich,  Wed- 
nesbury,  Brierley  Hill  and  Bilston.  Crossing  Watling 
Street  between  Wellington  and  Caimock  the  route 
proceeds  northward  by  way  of  Stafford  and  Stone  to 
the  Potteries,  connecting  with  the  towns  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Burslem,  Hanley,  Long- 
ton  and  Tunstall.  At  a point  near  Stoke,  54  miles 
from  the  terminus,  the  road  divides  ; one  line  skirting 
Crewe  and  Chester  proceeds  to  a point  near  Birkenhead, 
a further  37  miles,  making  91  in  all.  The  Manchester 
branch  skirts  Congleton,  Macclesfield,  Stockport  and 
Stretford,  and  has  its  termmus  near  the  Ship  Canal 
Docks  at  Manchester,  32  miles  from  the  junction  with 
the  Liverpool  branch  and  86  miles  from  the 
Birmingham  terminus.  Total  about  123  miles. 

No.  2.  LONDON  to  SOUTH  COAST. 

This  road  would  provide  for  the  general  movement 
of  population  southward  and  serve  the  two  principal 
naval  and  commercial  ports  of  the  South  Coast.  At  its 
northern  end  it  would  take  off  from  the  Kingston  and 
Sutton  by-passes  and  connect  with  Horsham.  Some 
six  miles  beyond  Horsham,  at  Cowfold,  it  would  fork, 
the  south-east  branch  giving  a direct  approach  to 
Hove  and  the  western  fork  serving  Portsmouth  and 
Southampton,  perhaps  utilising  for  a part  of  the 
distance  the  disused  Chichester  and  Arundel  Canal. 
The  construction  of  some  97  miles  of  roadway  would 
be  involved  : — 

Kingston  by-pass  to  Horsham  23  miles 
Horsham-Cowfold  ...  ...  6 „ 

Cowfold-Hove  ...  ...  ...  13  „ 

Cowfold-Southampton  ...  ...  66  „ 

Total  97  miles 

This  road  would  link  up  with  the  roads  proposed  by 
the  Arundel,  Littlehampton,  East  Preston  and 
District  Joint  Town  Planning  Committee. 

No.  3.  LONDON  to  SOUTH  WALES. 

This  road  would  take  off  from  the  Western  Avenue 
(now  about  to  be  completed)  near  Uxbridge  and  would 
follow  a route  well  to  the  north  of  the  old  Bath  Road 
to  Chipping  Sodbury.  It  would  cross  the  Severn  by  a 
bridge  either  at  New  Passage  or  at  a point  further 
north  at  Chepstow,  and  run  past  Newport  into  Cardiff. 
The  total  distance  from  Uxbridge  to  Cardiff  would  be 
about  130  miles. 

Abgument. 

10.  (i)  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads 
in  Great  Britain  is  primarily  a local  responsibility,  the 
cost  of  which,  in  theory,  is  a local  charge  although  the 
local  burden  has  been  reduced  progressively  of  late 
years  by  advances  from  the  Road  Fund. 

(ii)  Underlying  this  theory  is  the  assumption  that 
roads  and  bridges  exist  mainly  for  local  traffic  and  as 
“ feeders  ” to  railways  and  only  incidentally  and 
accidentally  for  national  or  long-distance  traffic, 
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(iii)  So  long  as  this  theory  prevails  and  the  relative 
facts  support  it,  there  is  no  case  for  the  Imperial 
Government  contributing  to  local  authorities  100  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  making  or  maintaining  roads 
proposed  in  the  first  case  by  local  authorities  to  meet 
in  the  main  local  needs. 

(iv)  The  facts,  however,  no  longer  support  the 
theory.  National  or  long-distance  traffic  is  increasing 
in  volume  and  importance  day  by  day.  It  has  to  be 
provided  for.  The  provision  for  it  on  sound  and 
economical  lines  is  rendered  impossible  if  the  initiative 
rests  with  local  authorities  who  necessarily  take  a 
local  view  and  who  are  unwilling  to  contribute  out  of 
limited  local  resources  to  schemes  of  mainly  national 
importance. 

(v)  The  main  purpose  of  the  local  authority  is  to 
secixre  from  the  central  authority  as  much  national 
revenue  as  it  can  for  its  local  needs  in  order  to  reduce 
its  local  burden. 

(vi)  It  is  suggested  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  it  is  necessary  to  face  up  to  the  new  conditions 
and  to  build  national  roads  for  national  traffic  without 
undue  regard  to  the  fettering  limitations  of  local 
needs. 

(vii)  It  is  clear,  however,  that  local  authorities 
carmot  be  expected  to  contribute  either  to  the 
construction  or  maintenance  of  roads  conceived  and 
built  primarily  for  long-distance  traffic.  Nor  should 
they.  The  motor  users  of  Great  Britain  are  paying 
sufficient  sums  in  taxation  to  finance  roads  suitable 
for  and  restricted  to  motor  traffic. 

(viii)  The  restriction  of  new  roads  to  motor  traffic 
justifies  and  requires  the  State  to  provide  the  whole 
of  the  cost  out  of  national  taxation. 

(ix)  On  the  other  hand,  the  construction  and  provi- 
sion of  national  roads  by  the  State  will  enable  it  to 
meet  the  pressure  which  is  now  being  placed  upon  it 
by  local  authorities  to  pay  an  unfair  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  local  roads  out  of  national  taxation. 

(x)  In  Italy  roads  have  been  built  by  private 
enterprise  with  the  aid  of  a State  guarantee  as  motor 
roads.  Tolls  are  charged  for  their  use,  with  one 
important  exception — the  Rome-Ostia  Road. 

(xi)  In  Great  Britain  motor  roads  are  needed  far 
more  than  in  Italy  but  conditions  are  different.  In 
this  country  it  is  both  easier  and  cheaper  to  raise 
money  by  direct  taxation  rather  than  by  tolls. 
Tolls  would  be  regarded  as  an  anachronism.  Public 
opinion  would  not  justify  a reversion  to  them. 


Memo.  No.  50  (c). 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

Mb.  W.  Rees  Jbefbeys. 


BRANCH  RAILWAY  LINES. 


Peoposaus  (nsrvoLviiTG  legislation)  fob  conveeting 
Beanch  Railway  Lines  into  Roads  in  oases 

IN  WHICH  GOODS  AND  PEESONS  CAN  BE  MOEE 
ECONOMICALLY  CONVEYED  BY  EOAD  THAN  BY  BAIL. 


(N.B. — It  is  proposed  that  £2,000,000  per  annum  shall 
he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  to  assist  in  giving  effect  to  these 
proposals. ) 

1.  The  Minister  of  Transport  to  be  empowered  on 
application  of  a railway  company  and  after  public 
enquiry  to  relieve  a railway  company  of  its  statutory 
obligations  to  provide  a public  service  on  any  railway 
line  provided  he  is  satisfied  that  passengers  and  goods 
can  be  more  economically  and  conveniently  conveyed 
by  road  than  by  rail. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  existing  road  facilities  are 
insufficient  to  support  the  traffic  conveyed  by  the 
railway  at  the  date  of  the  application  to  the  Minister, 
the  company  shall  submit  a scheme  for  converting  the 
railway  or  parts  thereof  into  a highway. 


3.  The  scheme  may  provide  (a)  that  the  conversion 
shall  be  made  by  the  railway  company,  or  (6)  for  the 
sale  of  the  railway  track  to  the  highway  authority  or 
authorities  and  for  the  conversion  to  be  made  by 
them. 

4.  The  scheme  may  provide  for — 

(а)  vesting  the  railway  track  in  the  local  authority 

or  authorities,  the  extinction  of  any  con- 
tingent rights  of  any  person  in  the  soil 
thereof,  and  for  the  disposal  of  any  parts 
of  the  track  not  required  for  highway 
purposes  ; 

(б)  the  acquisition  by  the  converting  authority  of 

land  on  either  side  of  the  railway  line  up  to 
a limit  of  220  yards  from  the  middle  of  the 
line  ; 

(c)  any  diversions,  widenings  or  improved  align- 

ments which  may  be  desirable  as  a result  of 
the  conversion  from  railway  to  road,  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  land  necessary 
for  such  diversion. 

(N.B. — In  comiection  with  (6)  and  (c)  reference 
should  be  made  to  Section  11  of  the 
Development  and  Road  Impi’ovement 
Funds  Act,  1909,  and  the  Acquisition  of 
Land  (Assessment  of  Compensation)  Act, 
1919.  The  intention  is  to  import  the 
powers  contained  in  these  Acts  into  these 
conversion  schemes.) 

(d)  A monopoly  to  the  railway  company  to  run 

hackney  vehicles  and  vehicles  designed 
solely  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  the 
new  road  for  a period  not  exceeding 
25  years.  Provided  always  that  the  railway 
company  shall  issue  daily,  monthly  or 
yearly  licences  at  fees  which  in  default  of 
• agreement  shall  be  settled  by  the  Minister 
of  Transport  to  owners  of  hackney  vehicles 
and  of  vehicles  designed  solely  for  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  upon  application. 

5.  The  Minister  of  Transport  may  make  grants  out 
of  the  Road  Fund  towards  the  cost  of  convertmg  a 
railway  track  into  a road  and  any  purpose  necessary 
thereto  up  to  an  aggregate  sum  per  annum  as  may  be 
fixed  annually  in  the  Finance  Act. 

6.  In  those  oases  in  which  land  fronting  on  the 
converted  line  is  not  acquired  compulsorily  under  the 
provisions  of  Clause  4 (6)  the  scheme  may  provide 
that  the  owners  of  such  land,  if  and  when  that  land 
shall  acquire  a building  value,  shall  pay  to  the 
convertmg  authority  a sum  equal  to  the  cost  of 
constructing  a standard  road  of  by-law  width,  and 
if  any  dispute  shall  arise  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
contribution  between  the  owner  of  property  and  the 
converting  authority  imder  this  Clause,  it  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Divisional  Engineer  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport. 

7.  These  proposals  with  necessary  modifications 
shall  apply  also  to  Canals  and  Waterways. 


Memo.  No.  50  (d). 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

Me.  W.  Rees  Jbffebys. 


Peoposals  foe  Adapting  Existing  Roads  and 
Beidgbs  to  Modeen  Teaffic  and  Financing 
AND  Expediting  the  Necessaey  Wobk. 


Design  and  Lay-out  of  Roads  and  Bridges. 

1.  That  the  Minister  of  Transport  shall  appoint  a 
Standing  Committee  of  road  engineers,  police  experts, 
and  road  users  to  consider  questions  of  design  and 
lay-out  of  roads  and  bridges.  Designs  and  recom- 
mendations prepared  by  this  Committee  to  be  circu- 
lated to  highway  authorities  and  to  be  adapted  as  far 
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as  practicable  in  all  schemes  of  road  and  bridge 
improvement.  (It  is  essential  to  its  efficiency  that  all 
the  members  of  this  Committee  shall  themselves  be 
regular  drivers  of  motor  vehicles.) 

(Note. — During  the  last  30  years  the  improve- 
ment in  the  design  of  the  road  vehicle  has  been 
revolutionary.  Thousands  of  clever  brains  in- 
spired by  the  expectation  of  honour  and  reward 
are  now  engaged  in  effecting  further  improve- 
ments. Dm’ing  the  same  period  the  design  of  the 
track  used  by  the  vehicle  has  remained  stationary. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  clever  engineers  to  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  improving  it.  Conven- 
tional practice  still  obtains.  There  is  a divorce 
between  the  user  and  the  road  used.  To  unite 
them  might  produce  roads  suitable  for  modern 
traffic. ) 

Amenities. 

2.  The  Minister  of  Ti-ansport  to  encourage  Comity 
Councils  to  employ  landscape  gardeners  whose  salaries 
shoidd  be  paid  in  part  out  of  the  Road  Fund. 

(Note. — The  preservation  and  improvement  of 
the  beauties  of  the  comitryside  is  an  important 
aspect  of  road  administration  which  can  be 
secured  only  by  the  employment  of  officials  whose 
principal  concern  it  is.  Qualified  landscape 
gardeners  should  be  employed  under  the  Coimty 
Sm’veyor  to  look  after  the  roadside  waste  and 
advise  property  owners  so  that  when  developing 
estates  they  may  add  to  instead  of  detract  from 
amenities.  They  should  also  negotiate  for  the 
removal  of  unsightly  hoardings  ; arrange  parking 
places  for  motorists  and  the  clearing  up  of  litter. ) 

Elimination  of  Tramways  from  Unsuitable 
Thoroughfares. 

3.  The  Minister  of  Transport  to  have  legislative 
authority  to  sanction  the  pulling  up  of  an  unsuitable 
tramway  and  to  confer  upon  the  owners  of  that 
tramway,  whether  a local  authority  or  private 
company,  a limited  monopoly  or  franchise  to  ply  for 
hire  with  buses  for  a period  not  exceeding  25  years. 
Fares  of  the  substituted  service  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Transport.  Licences  to  be 
granted  to  other  companies  passing  through  the  area 
at  fees  which  in  default  of  agreement  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Minister. 

(Note. — It  is  difficult  for  any  private  company 
and  still  more  difficult  for  a municipal  authority 
to  scrap  a tramway,  even  when  it  has  ceased  to 
pay  or  when  it  is  obviously  an  imsuitable  means 
of  locomotion,  under  present  conditions.  It 
means  writing  off  capital  without  any  prospect 
of  return. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  scrapping  of  unsuit- 
able tramways  or  light  railways  using  the  public 
roads,  a limited  franchise  might  be  given  to  the 
present  owners  \mder  suitable  conditions  which 
would  enable  them  to  recoup  in  part  some  of  the 
losses  they  would  sustain  and  get  back  any  good- 
will they  may  have  created  by  their  tramway 
service. ) 

The  Underground  User. 

4.  (i)  That  a rental  be  charged  upon  statutory 
imdertakings  and  others  using  the  highway  on  the 
surface  or  underground  for  the  purpose  of  laying  pipes, 
cables,  wires,  etc.,  and  erecting  obstructions  of  any 
kind. 

(ii)  That  the  proceeds  of  such  rent  be  capitalised  and 
applied  to  the  construction  of  subways  for  the  accom- 
modation of  cables,  service  pipes,  etc. 

(iii)  That  a system  be  established  for  the  acquisition 
of  wayleaves  for  pipes,  cables,  etc.,  through  private 
property. 

(iv)  That  an  Inter -Departmental  Committee  be 
appointed  together  with  representatives  of  the  local 
authorities  and  statutory  -undertakings  to  work  out  the 
details  of  the  foregoing  proposals. 


(Note. — Closing  sections  of  roads  for  the  laying 
and  repair  of  pipes  and  cables  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  of  the  causes  of  traffic  congestion  and 
delay.  It  contributes  to  the  heavy  deterioration 
of  modern  roads  and  adds  to  maintenance  costs. 
A plan  prepared  many  years  ago  showed  that 
63  ser-vioes  were  accommodated  below  the  surface 
of  one  street.  West  Strand,  alone.  Since  that 
time  the  number  has  considerably  increased. 
Colonel  Bressey  pointed  out  not  long  ago  that  on 
a new  road  -with  a 60  ft.  carriageway  it  is  often 
difficult  to  allot  the  space  for  the  imdergromid 
ser-vdces.  In  certain  places  the  authorities  have 
been  driven  to  excavate  to  a depth  of  16  ft.  to 
20  ft.  to  find  space  for  their  ducts.  How  the 
demands  of  the  future  are  to  be  met,  he  said,  is  a 
“ disquieting  problem.” 

The  cure  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  to  build 
subways  in  mhan  areas  and  to  set  up  a system  for 
obtaining  wayleaves  through  agricultural  land 
in  rural  areas.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
first  is  Finance.  Now  that  Parliament  has 
adopted  the  principle  of  making  the  -user  pay, 
equity  demands  that  that  principle  shall  be 
applied  all  round  and  the  -undergroimd  user  pay 
his  proper  contribution  in  the  same  way  as  the 
siuface  user.) 

Safety.  Removal  of  Blind  Comers  and  Curves. 

5.  That  the  Minister  of  Transport  in-vite  the 
important  Coimty  Councils  in  and  near  London  and 
the  big  centres  of  population  to  attach  to  the  County 
Surveyor’s  department  an  engineer  who  will  devote 
himself  entirely  to  negotiating  and  superintending  the 
work  of  improving  corners.  Such  engineer  may  be  an 
official  of  the  Ministry  seconded  for  this  special  work, 
or  the  Ministry  shall  refund  to  the  County  Council  his 
salary. 

That  within  certain  financial  limits  as  regards — 

(o)  money  to  be  spent  on  each  improvement,  and 
(6)  aggregate  to  be  spent  in  the  whole  county  ; 
such  engineer  to  be  authorised  to  proceed  -with  any 
work  approved  by  the  County  Surveyor  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Divisional  Engineer  of  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  on  the  other. 

(Note. — In  their  design  and  lay-out,  English 
roads  are  probably  among  the  worst  in  the 
civilised  world,  though  as  regards  strength  and 
surface  conditions  they  are  among  the  best. 
Year  by  year  the  number  of  blind  corners  is 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  They  are  a 
fruitful  cause  of  accidents  and  traffic  delays. 
There  is  no  more  urgent  work  in  connection  -with 
the  adaptation  of  roads  to  modern  conditions  than 
to  deal  with  the  lay-out  of  corners.) 

Reconstruction  of  Weak  Bridges  and  the  Provision  of 
New  Bridges  over  Level  Crossings. 

6.  That  the  work  of  recoustructing  weak  bridges, 
that  is,  bridges  which  cannot  support  vehicles  of  the 
■width  and  weight  legalised  by  Parliament,  and  the 
provision  of  new  bridges  over  level  crossings,  be 
expedited. 

7.  That  -with  the  concurrence  of  local  authorities 
the  organisation  and  arrangements  in  connection  with 
these  bridges  be  initiated  directly  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  (See 
proposals  hereunder  for  an  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport.) 

8.  That  the  cost  of  reconstructing  existing  and 
building  new  bridges  shall  be  divided  between  the 
Road  Fund  and  the  Railway  Companies. 

(Note. — -The  evils  of  severance  have  multiplied 
wi-th  the  gro-wth  of  population  and  can  be  mini- 
mised only  by  the  proper  pro-vision  of  bridges, 
although  a wise  conversion  of  branch  lines  into 
roads  will  reduce  the  number  at  present  necessary. 
The  pro-vision  of  these  bridges  has  been  delayed 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  aU  the  interests 
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concerned — ^the  local  authorities,  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  the  Ministry  of  Transport — into 
agreement  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
finance.) 

Executive  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 

9.  That  in  order  to  expedite  the  necessary  work 
being  put  in  hand,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  should 
set  up  an  Executive  Branch  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  through  the  agency  of 
contractors  work  which  the  local  authorities  cannot 
themselves  undertake. 

10.  The  following  work  is  .suitable  for  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Ministry  itself  to  organise  : — 

(а)  A national  bridge  programme. 

(To  the  railway  and  canal  bridges  referred 
to  above  may  be  added  bridges  of  national 
importance  such  as  a bridge  over  the  Severn. 
The  cost  of  such  bridges  to  be  entirely 
defrayed  in  the  first  place  out  of  the  Road 
Fund — ^local  traffic,  other  than  motor  traffic, 
paying  a toll  until  such  time  as  the  local 
authority  is  prepared  to  pay  its  quota  of  the 
constructional  cost.) 

(б)  Arterial  Road  reconstruction  schemes  in 
areas  in  which  the  local  authority  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  undertake  its  share  of  the  financial 
responsibility  and  carry  out  the  work. 

(In  this  case  the  work  shall  be  undertaken 
by  the  Ministry  who  will  debit  the  County 
with  its  proportion  of  the  cost  and  deduct  that 
proportion  from  the  allocations  to  which  the 
local  authority  may  be  entitled  to  receive  in 
future  years.) 

(c)  Roads  reserved  for  motor  traffic  and  built 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  Road  Fund. 

(Note. — There  are  limits  to  the  work  which 
a Comity  Comioil  can  undertake.  There  are 
special  reasons  at  the  present  time  why 
County  Councils  generally  find  it  difficult  to 
initiate  a large  programme  of  work. 

It  is  not  economical  to  encourage  local 
authorities  to  make  additions  to  their  staffs 
over  and  above  the  number  which  they  can 
permanently  employ.  In  order  to  carry  out 
road  worlis  on  a sound  and  economical  system, 
the  first  thing  is  to  utilise  the  existing  staffs  of 
local  authorities  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
When  that  capacity  has  been  reached,  the  next 
step  is  to  use  the  skilled  and  trained  staffs  of 
contracting  firms  throughout  the  country  to  the 
limit  of  their  efficiency.  It  is  in  utilising  these 
resources  that  an  executive  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  can  be  usefully  formed. 
This  Department  would  prepare  schemes,  esti- 
mates and  quantities,  let  out  contracts  and 
supervise  their  execution.) 


Memo.  No.  50  (e). 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

Mr.  W.  Rees  Jeffreys. 


Proposals  for  Alterations  in  the  Highway  Law. 


Keeping  to  the  Left. 

1.  That  drivers  of  all  classes  of  vehicles  shall  be 
required  under  penalty  to  keep  to  the  near  or  left-hand 
side  of  the  road,  and  shall  not  pull  over  to  the  right 
of  the  centre  line  except  for  the  puipjose  of  overtidring 
or  for  other  sufficient  reason. 

(Note. — Cutting  in  in  most  cases  is  the  result  of 
the  slower  vehicle  holding  the  crown  of  the  road. 
The  excuses  for  not  hugging  the  near  side  are  : — 
(a)  Better  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  care- 
less pedestrian. 


(6)  Easier  driving  by  reason  of  the  straighter 
course. 

(c)  Better  chance  of  avoiding  vehicles  coming 
carelessly  out  of  side  roads  which  have  blind 
corners. 

[d]  Excessive  camber. 

In  France  motor  drivers  hug  their  proper 
side  much  more  closely  than  do  English 
drivers.) 

Stationary  Vehicles. 

2.  Vehicles  stopping  to  take  in  or  deliver  goods  or 
passengers  or  for  any  legitimate  purpose  shall  draw  in 
close  to  the  kerb  or  edge  of  the  carriageway.  Any 
person  who  leaves  a stationary  vehicle  distant  from 
the  edge  of  the  carriageway  and  neglects  or  refuses  to 
draw  it  into  the  kerb  on  being  requested  to  do  so  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offence. 

(Note. — There  is  a great  waste  of  costly  road 
space  by  reason  of  the  carelessness  of  drivers  in 
pulling  up  from  2 ft.  to  10  ft.  from  the  edge  of 
the  carriageway  when  stopping.  A road  capable 
of  supporting  4 moving  lines  of  traffic  is  reduced 
to  a single  line  of  traffic  when  two  vehicles  stop 
opposite  each  other  some  feet  distant  from  the 
kerb. ) 

Prohibition  of  New  Blind  Corners. 

3.  It  shall  be  an  offence  to  erect  any  building,  fence 
or  hoarding  or  to  grow  any  tree  or  shrub  which  .shall 
obstruct  the  vision  necessary  to  public  safety. 

The  area  of  land  at  any  corner  or  bend  to  be  free 
from  obstruction  to  view  is  the  space  contained 
within  a line  forty  yards  in  length  measured  along  the 
carriageway  of  the  roads  or  road  on  the  edge  thereof 
nearest  to  such  land  and  a straight  line  joining  the 
ends  of  such  ffist-mentioned  straight  line  so  that  any 
obstruction  shall  be  more  than  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  any  straight  line  drawn  across  such  land 
between  any  two  points  on  the  said  edge  of  the 
carriageway. 

Any  local  authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister  of  Health  may  increase  the  national  minimum 
within  the  area  of  its  district. 

(Note. — Sir  Edward  Riffe  in  1926  introduced 
a Bill  embodying  a clause  wfith  a definition  of  a 
blind  corner.  The  then  Minister  of  Transport 
thought  it  went  too  far  and  offered  Sir  Edward 
a clause  which  is  now  found  in  the  Roads  Im- 
provement Act,  1925.  Its  wealmess  is  that  it 
operates  only  when  a local  authority  takes  the 
initiative.  Notwithstanding  the  huge  expendi- 
ture out  of  the  Road  Fund,  the  roads  to-day  from 
the  point  of  view  of  road  design  are  more 
dangerous  than  they  were  when  the  Road  Fund 
was  instituted.  Every  year  there  are  more  new 
blind  corners  made  than  are  removed. ) 

Defaulting  Highway  Authorities. 

4.  Where  a highway  authority  neglects  or  refuses 
adequately  to  repair  an  existing  highway  or  to  adapt 
or  improve  such  highway  to  modern  traffic  require- 
ments or  to  construct  such  new  highways  as  may  be 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  traffic,  a com- 
plaint may  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  by 
any  transport  company,  organisation  or  local  autho- 
rity. The  Minister  if  satisfied  that  there  are  prima 
facie  grounds  for  such  complaint  shall  order  an 
Inquiry  to  be  held.  If  after  Inquiry  the  Minister  is 
satisfied  that  the  highway  authority  have  been  guilty 
of  the  alleged  default  he  may  make  an  Order  limiting 
a time  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  by  the  default- 
ing authority.  If  the  Order  is  not  complied  with 
within  the  prescribed  time  the  Minister  may  appoint 
some  person  to  perform  the  duty  and  may  deduct  the 
expenses  of  such  performance  from  any  grants  payable 
to  the  defaulting  authority  from  the  Road  Fmid  on 
accormt  of  highway  maintenance  or  construction  by 
that  authority. 
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(Note. — As  time  goes  on  it  becomes  moi'e  and 
more  necessary  that  machinery  should  be  estab- 
lished by  which  it  is  possible  to  act  in  default  of 
authorities  who  do  not  carry  out  their  statutory 
obligations  either  because  they  are  indifferent, 
miwiUing,  or  employ  incompetent  officials.  The 
above  clause  is  based  on  Clause  10  of  the  High- 
ways and  Locomotives  (Amendment)  Act,  1878.) 

Nonfeasance. 

5.  That  highway  authorities  shall  be  made  respon- 
sible in  the  Civil  Courts  for  damages  caused  by  reason 
of  their  neglect  (nonfeasance)  as  they  are  now  held 
civilly  responsible  for  their  wrongful  acts  (mis- 
feasance). 

(Note. — The  ancient  doctrine  that  no  action 
can  lie  as  the  result  of  nonfeasance  should  be  no 
longer  applicable.  The  passing  of  the  Public 
Authorities  Protection  Act,  1893,  has  put 
authorities  in  an  advantageous  position  in 
respect  of  litigation.  It  is  no  longer  equitable 
that  individual  members  of  the  public  should  pay 
for  damages  caused  by  the  negligence  of  local 
authorities  and  for  their  faihrre  to  discharge  the 
duties  Parliament  has  imposed  upon  them.  The 
amendment  of  the  law  rendering  highway 
authorities  liable  for  injm'ies  to  person  or  property 
arising  from  their  neglect  or  negligence  would 
have  an  immediate  and  marked  effect  on  the 
condition  and  safety  of  highways  in  districts  in 
which  the  local  authority  is  slack  or  their 
officials  inefficient.) 

Level  Crossings. 

6.  That  the  Railway  Clauses  Act,  1863,  be  amended 
by  the  insertion  of  the  words  “ or  inconvenience  ” 
after  “ danger  ” in  Clause  7,  thus  empowering  the 
Minister  of  Transport  to  order  the  removal  of  level 
crossings  which  cause  serious  obstruction  to  road 
traffic.  Such  work  in  equity  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  railway  company  at  its  own  cost,  but  power 
could  be  given  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  make 
such  grant  to  the  railway  company  towards  the  cost 
of  such  work  as  in  his  opinion  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  demand. 

(Note. — The  Ministry  of  Transport  recently 
informed  the  R.I.A.  that  there  is  no  record  of 
proceedings  ever  having  been  taken  imder  this 
clause.  A level  crossing  properly  attended,  or 
permanently  closed,  cannot  be  dangerous,  and 
however  many  accidents  may  have  resulted  from 
its  presence  it  is  not  the  crossing  but  the  victim 
that  was  behaving  dangerously.) 

Bridges. 

7.  That  the  Bridges  Act,  1929,  be  amended  to 
include  -within  its  scope  bridges  of  the  “ under  ” type 
as  well  as  the  “ over  ” bridges  to  which  it  is  limited. 

(Note. — These  “ imder  ” bridges  by  their  low 
headroom  and  the  narrowness  of  their  arches 
frequently  ca-use  far  greater  obstruction  to 
traffic  than  any  narrow  or  weak  “ over  ” bridge 
possibly  could,  and  also  involve  a great  element 
of  danger  in  the  obstruction  of  vision  which  they 
cause.  Their  omission  from  the  BUI  was  probably 
due  to  an  oversight.  When  the  R.I.A.  called  the 
attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  this 
matter  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
requested  not  to  press  the  matter  for  fear  of 
endangering  the  chance  of  getting  the  Bill  passed 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  Act  should  also  be  amended  to  provide  for 
agreements  as  to  the  elimination  of  such  level 
crossings  as  cannot  be  dealt  with  under  the  terms 
of  the  Railway  Clauses  Act  (above)  or  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888.) 

Closing  of  Roads. 

8.  Powers  now  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Transport 
to  make  Orders  closing  specified  roads  to  motor 


traffic  or  special  classes  of  motor  traffic  to  be  enlarged 
and  extended  to  cover  all  classes  of  vehicles. 

(Note. — Congestion  of  traffic  may  be  reduced 
and  costly  street  widenings  rendered  -unnecessary 
if  horse  and  slow-moving  traffic  can  be  excluded 
from  b-usy  streets,  markets  and  docks  during 
specified  hours.) 


13669.  (Chairman)  : I have  been  looking  through 
your  Memoranda  very  carefully.  The  first  one. 
No.  50  (a),  I third?,  really  goes  outside  our  Reference, 
and  I do  not  propose  therefore  to  put  any  questions  to 
you  upon  that  ? — May  I be  permitted  on  that  point  to 
make  one  observation  ? It  is  this,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I drafted  the  Memorandum  in  the  hopes 
that  it  might  be  useful.  Parliament  will  have  before 
it  next  year  a proposal  for  a regional  authority  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Lancashire  Comity  Council.  At  the 
present  moment,  according  to  the  statement  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
other  night,  the  Government  are  considering  what 
sort  of  regional  authority  they  should  set  up  in 
comiection  with  the  ti’ansport  of  London.  So  far  as 
I am  aware,  neither  Parliament  nor  the  Government 
has  had  any  advice  from  any  existing  Royal  Com- 
mission which  will  enable  the  House  either  to  deal 
with  the  Lancashire  Bill  or  help  the  Government  in 
jireparing  their  London  proposals  ; and,  therefore,  I 
did  not  know  how  far  this  Commission  now  sitting 
might  think  it  desirable  to  tender,  through  His  Majesty, 
advice  upon  this  very  important  development.  That 
led  me  to  prepare  this  suggestion  for  the  character 
and  composition  of  regional  authorities  and  their 
duties. 

13560.  I quite  see  your  point.  As  regards  London 
we  have  deliberately  avoided  going  into  any  detail ; 
we  have  rather  left  out  the  consideration  of  the 
London  problem  because  other  Inquiries  have  been 
held.  But  I would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  we 
have  already  made,  in  our  Second  Report,  certain 
proposals  for  dividing  the  rest  of  the  country  into 
areas  for  transport  purposes,  and,  that  being  so,  I do 
not  think  we  can  consider  this  other  suggestion  of 
yours.  As  in  many  respects  your  Memorandrun  goes 
outside  our  Reference  and  really  deals  with  the  whole 
question  of  local  goveri-unent,  I do  not  think  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  go  through  it  orally  now  ? — As  you 
please.  Sir. 

13561.  Very  much  the  same  observations  apply  to 
your  fifth  Memorandum,  No.  50  (e)  ; because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  deals  with  a good  many  questions 
upon  which  we  have  already  reported — for  example, 
keeping  to  the  left,  stationary  vehicles,  blind  comers, 
level  crossings,  and  so  on  ; we  have  already  dealt  with 
those  questions  in  our  First  Report  ? — I have  read 
your  Reports  with  great  interest,  and  also  the  Road 
Traffic  Bill  founded  upon  them  ; but  so  far  as  I am 
aware  there  has  been  no  proposal  on  the  lines  of  the 
suggestions  I now  put  forward. 

13562.  I think  we  have  dealt  with  most  of  them. 
At  all  events,  I propose  to  take  the  same  course  with 
regard  to  that  Memorandum,  and  not  to  go  through  it 
orally  this  afternoon.  Now,  we  come  to  your  Memo. 
No.  50  (b),  which  is  a proposal  for  building  motor 
roads  in  England  and  Wales.  You  lay  do-wn  the 
principles  upon  which  they  should  be  constracted. 
You  thinl?  they  should  be  designed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  I understand,  as  the  sole  authority,  and 
built  by  contract  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry, 
and  paid  for  out  of  the  Road  Fund  or  capital  moneys 
borrowed  on'  the  security  of  the  Road  Fund  ; is  not 
that  so  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  proposal. 

13663.  And  you  lay  do-wn  various  excellent  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  roads  not  being  pulled  up,  or  pipes 
not  being  laid,  and  so  on,  which  we  know  is  such  a 
nuisance  now.  Then  you  go  on  to  suggest  that  there 
are  certain  new  roads  which  ought  to  be  constmcted 
immediately  ? — Should  be  investigated  and  surveyed. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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13564.  With  a view  to  their  beiag  built  at  an  early 
date  ? — Yes. 

13565.  A through  road  from  Birmingham  to 
Manchester  and  Liverpool ; a through  road  from 
London  to  the  South  Coast ; and  another  one  to 
South  Wales  ? — Yes. 

13566.  I want  to  put  this  to  you  : Do  you  really 
consider  it  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest  that 
these  new  through  roads  should  be  constructed  ? — 
Yes,  I am  most  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

13567.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
rather  interesting  diagrams  which  have  been  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  I have  here  a diagram 
showing  the  average  daily  tonnage  of  traffic  on  Class  I 
roads  radiating  from  London,  which  ap>pears  to 
support  the  suggestion  that  whereas  the  traffic  is  very 
heavy  near  London  (and  the  same  would  apply  to 
roads  rumiing  out  of  Birmingham  and  other  big  towns) 
when  you  get  some  distance  away  from  the  town,  the 
traffic  thins  down  very  much.  Do  you  see  what  I 
mean  ? — Yes  ; I am  familiar  with  these  diagrams  and 
the  statistics  on  which  they  are  based. 

13668.  The  question,  therefore,  is  : Is  it  necessary 
to  construct  new  through  roads  from  one  point  to 
another,  such  as  Birmingham  to  Manchester,  or 
London  to  South  Wales,  or  is  it  not  rather  more 
important  to  concentrate  on  improving  the  exits  from 
the  towns  ? Are  not  the  roads  when  you  get  a 
certain  distance  out — granted  that  in  many  oases  they 
require  widening  and  reconstruction — ^when  once  you 
leave  the  industrial  area,  sufficient  as  they  are  now  ? 
I want  to  know  your  opinion  on  that  ? — I agree 
absolutely  that  the  first  and  most  important  work  to 
be  carried  out  is  the  improvement  and  widening  of 
existing  roads  and,  where  necessary,  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads  leading  into  London  and  the 
great  centres  of  population.  I believe  that  is  the 
first  obligation.  I was  looking  only  last  night  at 
the  map  showing  the  proposals  for  new  approach 
roads  I put  before  the  Barbour  Commission  26  years 
ago.  Therefore,  that  was  my  view  at  that  date  that 
new  approach  roads  were  the  most  urgent  need. 
But,  agreeing  with  that,  it  is  not  adequate.  Would 
it  help  the  Commission  if  I illustrated  it  by  reference 
to,  say,  a road  which  you  probably  know  fairly 
well,  the  London  and  Bath  road  ? First  of  all,  I 
would  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  although 
the  traffic  of  this  country  has  increased  beyond 
measure  . . . 

13569.  When  you  say  “ traffic  ” do  you  mean  road 
traffic  ? — Yes,  the  road  traffic — ^the  road  system  shows 
very  little  addition  or  alteration  from  what  it  was 
one  hundred  years  ago.  In  particular,  to  take  by  way 
of  illustration  the  Bath  road  and  the  Oxford  road, 
which  have  existed  from  tune  immemorial,  they  are 
practically  the  only  roads  which  carry  the  traffic  for 
the  west  out  of  London  to-day.  Now,  to  the  Bath 
road,  the  principle,  which  you  have  referred  to  and 
which  I concur  in  as  the  first  consideration,  has  been 
applied,  and  the  Great  West  Road  has  been  built — 
that  is,  the  Bath  road  has  been  relieved — and  during 
my  time  in  office  at  the  Road  Board  that  road  was 
designed  and  the  finance  arranged.  But  is  it  adequate  ? 
You  proceed  along  the  Bath  road  a little  further, 
and  you  come  to  Slough.  Slough  has  become  such  a 
populous  district,  and  there  is  the  development  of  the 
Slough  Estate  beyond,  so  that  there  is  a develox^ed  road 
all  the  way  until  you  got  to  the  river.  The  present 
road  through  Slough  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
local  traffic  of  Slough  and  its  immediate  vicinity  ; it 
makes  no  provision,  or  at  any  rate  no  adequate  pro- 
vision, for  all  the  through  traffic,  that  wants  to  go  to 
the  west  of  England.  That  through  traffic  is  an 
intolerable  nuisance  and  danger  to  the  people  who 
live  in  and  near  Slough,  and  that  local  traffic  is  an 
intolerable  obstruction  to  the  people  who  want  to  go 
to  the  west  of  England. 

13670.  I agree  with  you.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
travel  down  that  road  myself  very  often.  But  the 
point  is  this  ; Is  not  the  solution  rather  a by-pass  than 
the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  arterial  road  ? — 


May  I ask  you  to  follow  where  that  would  land  you  ? 
There  has  been  a proposal  for  a by-pass  at  Maidenhead 
where  conditions  are  even  worse  than  Slough.  What 
I said  about  Slough  is  ten  times  more  strong  as  regards 
Maidenhead.  Berkshire  has  turned  down  a proposal  to 
by-pass  Maidenhead.  Then  there  is  the  difficulty  at 
Reading ; and  then  where  do  you  lead  to  ? If  you  want 
to  go  to  South  Wales  you  have  to  go  up  to  Gloucester 
by  the  old  historic  highway  ; that  is  in  fact  the  only 
way  ; or  if  you  want  to  carry  out  your  by-pass  prin- 
ciples you  have  then  to  by-pass  Bath  and  you  have 
to  by-pass  Bristol.  I say  that  such  a series  of  by-passes 
looked  at  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  an 
economic  point  of  view,  a business  point  of  view — a 
system  of  gradually  building  by-passes  dependent  upon 
the  wishes,  needs  and  vision  of  the  local  authority, 
determined  by  local  requirements  and  not  national 
needs — ^is  not  a sound  way  of  doing  it.  I venture  to 
submit  with  all  deference  to  this  Commission  that 
Cardiff  and  London  and  the  points  between  need  to 
be  joined  up  to  meet  present-day  conditions  with 
something  better  than  the  patched-up  roads  of  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

13571.  Putting  aside  the  question  whether  it  is 
right  that  the  decision  should  rest  with  local  authority, 
and  supposing,  for  example,  that  these  thmgs  were 
done  entirely  by  the  Ministry  or  by  some  central 
body,  is  it  necessary  to  construct  entirely  new  roads 
or  only  to  by-pass  those  places  where  there  is  con- 
gestion ? You  were  mentioning  the  Bath  road.  I 
agree  with  you  that  there  is  congestion  at  Slough  and 
at  Maidenhead  and  Sonning  Bridge  ; but  when  you 
get  beyond  Reading  no  one  can  suggest  the  road  that 
goes  on  through  Newbruy  is  crowded  ? — I came 
through  that  road  the  other  day,  and,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  Reading  and  Newbruy  will  in  the  next  five 
years  be  joined  up  in  one  continuous  street,  and  the 
existing  road  will  be  required  entirely  for  the  local 
regional  traffic  between  Reading  and  Newbury.  The 
development  of  that  road  from  what  I knew  it  as  a 
cyclist  25  or  30  years  ago  has  been  most  extraordinary, 
and  this  ribbon  development  is  taking  place  in  the 
same  area.  The  road  from  Wokingham  to  Reading, 
seven  miles,  is  now  one  continuous  street  . . . 

13572.  Yes  ; but  you  cannot  say  there  is  any 
congestion  of  traffic  on  that  road,  can  you  ? — It 
depends  on  what  you  call  congestion. 

13573.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this.  Your  pro- 
posal is  the  construction  not  merely  of  additional 
roads  and  by-passes  where  there  is  congestion,  but  of 
entirely  new  arterial  roads  ? — Yes. 

13574.  Then  I ask,  in  the  face  of  those  diagrams,  is 
that  really  required  ; would  it  be  a good  national 
investment  to  do  that  ? — I think  so  ; because  if  you 
provide  the  space  the  traffic  will  grow  to  it.  The 
comment,  if  I may  say  so,  one  would  make  on  the 
Road  Traffic  Bill  itself  is  that  it  is  an  attempt  by 
regulation  and  restriction  to  adapt  the  enormous 
growth  of  road  traffic  to  the  existing  highways.  The 
problem  which  has  not  been  faced  rip  to,  and  which 
I am  trying  to  face  up  to,  and  have  been  ever  since 
it  has  been  my  official  duty  to  look  into  it,  is  to  provide 
the  roads  and  adapt  the  roads  for  the  traffic.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  that  side  of  the  question  has 
only  been  played  with  ; it  has  not  been  seriously 
touched. 

13575.  You  anticipate  a great  further  increase  of 
traffic  on  the  roads  ? — It  is  inevitable. 

13576.  Of  what  character — passenger  or  goods 
vehicles  ? — Both. 

13577.  You  think  there  will  be  a much  further 
diversion  of  goods  traffic  to  the  roads  ? — There  will 
be  a certain  amount  of  diversion  ; but,  of  course,  the 
newer  traffic  that  is  growing  up  will  be  built  on  road 
services  and  not  on  railway  services.  It  is  the  newer 
traffic.  Nobody  now,  as  far  as  I know,  except  in 
certain  special  industries  such  as  coal  production,  is 
going  to  build  up  a factory  organisation  dependent 
or  relying  too  much  on  railway  services. 
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13578.  They  would  probably  like  to  have  both  ? — 
Yes  ; and  on  the  whole  they  will  rely  more  on  their 
road  services  which  they  can  control.  With  a road 
service,  when  you  send  your  goods  off  you  know 
when  they  will  be  delivered  ; but  I do  not  tliink  it  is 
possible  to  say  you  can  control  your  traffic  when  you 
hand  it  over  to  the  railway. 

13679.  So  you  hold  the  view  that  not  merely  by- 
passes and  widenings,  but  new  arterial  roads,  are 
necessary,  and  some  of  them  should  be  undertaken 
almost  immediately  ? — Yes  ; not  only  from  the  point 
of  view  that  you  have  put,  whether  it  is  neoessaryand 
whether  it  is  economic,  but  also  from  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  which,  of  coruse,  it  has  always 
been  my  special  duty  to  consider.  Now,  a difficulty 
in  wliich  one  adrninistering  the  Road  Improvement 
Fund  Act  was  placed,  and  in  wlrich  the  Minister  of 
Transport  is  placed  to-day,  is  this  : The  roads  of  this 
country  are  a responsibility  of  the  local  authorities  ; 
in  fact,  you  will  probably  recall.  Sir,  when  you  were 
a Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  State  had  no 
interest  in  them  at  all.  You  could  not  even  put  a 
Question  down  in  the  House  as  there  was  no  Minister 
at  that  date  responsible  for  the  roads.  Now,  if  the 
statutory  responsibility  rests  with  the  local  authority, 
as  it  does  in  theory,  and  the  duty  of  the  Minister  is 
simply  to  come  to  their  aid  with  a grant  when  they 
apply  to  him,  naturally  the  Minister  cannot  give  and 
ought  not  to  give  the  whole  cost,  and  there  are  great 
dangers  m giving  more  than  a certain  percentage. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  percentage  of  grants,  as  a 
result  of  political  and  other  pressure,  from  the  Road 
Fund  to  the  local  authorities  is  at  the  present  moment 
much  too  high,  and  is  also  no  doubt  one  of  the 
reasons  . . . 

13580.  The  percentage  of  grant  is  too  high  ?— Yes. 

13581.  You  mean,  the  Road  Fund  is  contributing 
too  large  a share  ; is  that  it  ? — In  some  oases,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  local  authorities  at  the 
present  time  are  pressing  the  Government,  when  they 
know  the  Goverrunent  wish  work  to  start,  to  pay  a 
percentage  grant  much  higher  than  the  Central 
Authority  thinks  it  should  pay.  And  the  Minister 
is  helpless  ; he  cannot  take  the  work  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  local  authorities. 

13582.  What  is  your  proposal  ? Is  it  that  these 
new  roads  should  be  built  entirely  out  of  the  Road 
Fund,  or,  it  might  be,  on  capitalising  some  portion 
of  the  income  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — -Yes. 

13583.  The  local  authorities  to  contribute  nothing 
to  the  original  cost  ? — No. 

13584.  What  about  maintenance  ? — They  will  con- 
tribirte  nothing  to  maintenance. 

13585.  Who  will  be  responsible  for  maintenance  ? 
— The  particular  Department  of  the  Ministry. 

13586.  So  these  new  roads  will  be  lifted  out  of  local 
administration  altogether  ? — ^Yes  ; that  is  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  in  favour  ; leave  local  administration 
as  it  is  ; continue  your  present  system  of  grants,  and 
so  on,  but,  over  and  above  that,  the  Minister  should 
see  where  the  local  authorities  are  not  filling  national 
needs,  and  then  at  the  cost  of  the  Road  Fmrd  he 
should  put  down  a road  limited  to  motor  traffic. 

13687.  I notice  you  say  in  your  paragraph  10  (viii) 
they  should  be  restricted  to  motor  traffic  ? — Yes.  If 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  entirely  out  of  the  Road  Fund, 
which  is  contributed  entirely  by  the  taxation  of 
motorists  in  order  that  they  shall  have  the  roads  that 
they  demand,  then  if  they  pay  the  entire  cost  it  is 
but  fair  and  proper  that  they  should  have  the  sole  use 
of  them.  In  other  words,  the  Road  Frmd  is  a more 
convenient  way  of  raising  money  and  a better  way 
of  raising  money  from  the  motoring  community  to 
build  the  roads  they  need  than  charging  tolls.  Tolls 
I look  upon  as  an  anachronism,  and  although  they 
have  been  adopted  in  Italy  I do  not  think  they  are 
possible  in  this  country. 

13588.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  what  are  called 
motorways  and  toll  roads  ? — I am  very  strongly 
opposed  to  them. 


13689.  You  say  these  new  roads  should  be  con- 
structed by  the  Ministry  losing  the  Road  Fomd  ? — Yes. 

13690.  And  iio  that  way  paid  for  by  the  motoring 
community,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes,  and  mamtained  by 
them. 

13591.  So  you  would  then  have  a new  class  of  road, 
something  like  the  Routes  Nationale  in  France.  Is 
that  the  idea  ? — I do  not  quite  like  the  comparison, 
because  they  are  not  quite  the  same. 

13592.  But  they  will  be  national  roads  ? — Yes  ; 
at  least  they  will  be  motor  roads  maintained  for  a 
special  class  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  that 
particular  class  of  the  community. 

13593.  In  paragraph  10  (i)  you  say  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  is  primarily  a local 
responsibility,  the  cost  of  which,  in  theory,  is  a local 
charge  ; but  you  go  on  to  say,  “ although  the  local 
burden  has  been  reduced  progressively  of  late  years  by 
advances  from  the  Road  Fmid.”  I want  you  to 
justify  that.  I have  figures  here  showing  the  cost  of 
the  roads  from  1910  to  1925  ; showing  the  total  cost, 
the  amormt  which  has  been  granted  from  the  Road 
Fund,  and  the  amount  which  has  been  provided  by 
local  taxation.  I need  take  only  the  la.st  figure.  In 
1910-11  the  amormt  that  fell  on  local  taxation  was 
about  14J  million  pormds,  and  in  1925-26  it  was 
£40,314,000.*  So  that,  rightly  or  wuongly,  the  burden 
which  has  fallen  on  the  local  ratepayer  has  enormously 
increased  ? — The  first  comment,  of  course,  is  that  you 
are  not  takhig  real  values  but  money  values  ; the 
comparison  in  other  services  is  much  less. 

13594.  Even  adjusting  the  figures  to  the  present 
value  of  money,  there  has  been  obviously  a large 
increase  in  the  local  burdens,  has  there  not  ? — I am 
rather  looking  at  it  from  this  point.  I have  not  the 
total  figure  in  my  mind  because  it  is  immaterial  to 
my  argument.  We  look  at  it  in  this  way,  that  in  1888 
the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  main  roads  in  this  couirtry 
was  a local  charge,  with  the  exception  of  quite  a 
negligible  amount  from  the  Exchequer  Contribution 
Accoimts  which  was  reduced  annually  every  year  ; 
but  that  is  a long  technical  story  and  there  is  no  need 
to  go  into  it.  But,  practically,  the  main  roads  in  this 
coimtry  in  1888,  both  as  to  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment, were  a local  charge.  Now,  as  the  result  of  the 
Road  Fund,  which  was  origmally  started  for  improve- 
ments only  (and  the  old  Road  Board  was  supposed  to 
contribute  only  to  improvement)  the  burden  of 
improvement  was  removed  from  the  local  authority. 
But  a little  later,  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  roads  was  shifted  from  the  local  authority,  from 
the  local  ratepayer,  to  the  State  ; and  I believe  that 
percentage  has  since  been  increased.  Again,  in  1888, 
the  whole  of  the  cost  of  the  secondary  roads  without 
any  grant  whatever  was  a local  charge.  Under  the 
Road  Fund — 1910 — a small  portion  of  the  cost  of 
improvements  was  transferred ; then  later  about 
26  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  motor  taxation,  and  under 
the  late  Government  that  contribution  was  increased 
to  33-J  per  cent.  So  what  I mean  is,  that  those  facts 
show  that  a burden  which  was,  at  the  beghming  of  this 
century,  an  entirely  local  burden,  has  been  pro- 
gressively transferred  first  as  regards  improvements 
and  secondly  as  regards  maintenance  and  later  by  a 
still  greater  percentage  of  maintenance,  on  to  central 
taxation.  That  is  what  I mean  by  the  local  burden 
having  been  reduced  progressively  of  late  years  by 
advances  from  the  Road  Fund. 

13695.  I only  want  to  get  quite  clearly  what  you 
have  in  your  mind.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that,  though 
it  is  quite  true  a lai'ge  part  of  the  cost  of  maintraiance 
now  falls  on  the  Road  Fimd,  now  that  you  have  all 
this  heavy  traffic  and  all  these  additional  roads,  that 
cost  is  far  bigger  than  it  used  to  be  ? In  1888,  you 
had  nothing  but  horse-drawn  traffic,  and  the  damage 
done  to  the  roads  by  that  horse-drawn  traffic  was 
infinitesimal  compared  with  the  damage  done  now  by 
the  enormous  volume  of  heavy  motor  traffic  ? It  is 

* Memo  No.  47,  Appendix  I,  page  862. 
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bigger,  but  it  is  not  so  big  as  is  popularly  supposed. 
Isolated  examples  are  taken  and  exaggerated.  But  if 
you  take  the  County  of  Middlesex,  the  total  cost  of 
what  has  been  spent  on  roads  in  that  county,  including 
all  the  arterial  roads,  is  negligible  compared  with 
the  increase  in  value  of  the  land  in  Middlesex  in  recent 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  or  any  other 
economist  had  been  a landlord  in  Middlesex,  every 
farthing  that  you  spent  in  the  County  of  Middlesex — 
and  that  has  a bigger  arterial  road  development  than 
any  other  oormty — you  would  have  j ustified,  and  would 
have  raised  it  as  a loan  charge  on  your  estate  without 
the  slightest  doubt.  That,  finally,  is  the  test  to  which 
I put  all  road  schemes.  You  have  to  imagine  yourself 
a hypothetical  landlord,  a hypothetical  traveller,  a 
hypothetical  person  interested  in  goods,  and  you  have 
to  put  to  yourself  this  : Can  I justify  this  expenditure 
as  an  economic  expenditure  ? And  every  scheme  or 
suggestion  I put  to  you  I have  put  to  that  test. 

13596.  Of  course  the  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  the 
roads  is  now  about  £60,000,000  a year,  and  of  the 
£60,000,000  the  local  ratepayer  pays,  roughly  speaking, 
£40,000,000,  and  the  Road  Fund  £20,000,000  ? — Yes. 

13697.  The  local  ratepayer  is  paying  two -thirds  of 
the  total  cost,  and  the  total  cost,  even  adjusting  the 
figures  of  1910  to  present  values,  is  about  three  times 
what  it  was  then  ; therefore,  though  I am  not  denying 
there  has  been  an  appreciation  of  values,  it  is  not 
universal,  of  course ; some  values  have  been  de- 
preciated, have  they  not  ? — ^That  is  so. 

13698.  The  ratepayer  is  the  ratepayer  ; he  has  to 
pay  in  any  case  ? — -Yes. 

13599.  You  see,  the  burden  which  is  now  placed 
upon  the  ratepayer  has  very  largely  increased.  I am 
not  using  that  as  an  argument  against  your  proposal, 
it  is  rather  an  argument  on  your  side  ; it  is  an  argu- 
ment for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these 
new  roads  entirely  out  of  the  Road  Fund  ; but  I just 
wanted  to  clear  up  that  point  because  I was  not  quite 
certain  what  you  meant  in  your  paragraph  10  (i)  1 — 
Might  I also  put  that  financial  problem  from  another 
point  of  view  ? As  you  have  pointed  out,  there  is  an 
expenditure  of  something  like  £60,000,000  annually. 
We  are  spending  per  head  per  day  of  the  population 
of  this  country  somethmg  like  If  d.  on  our  roads,  which 
we  all  use  ; and  I would  venture  to  challenge  any 
economist  to  produce  any  other  public  service  or 
private  service  for  which  the  public  gets  such  a big 
return  with  such  a small  expenditure  as  the  road 
service. 

13600.  I should  like  to  pass  on  now  to  your  Memo- 
randum No.  50  (c).  That  is  a proposal  for  converting 
branch  railway  lines  into  roads  in  cases  in  which  goods 
and  persons  can  be  more  economically  conveyed  by 
road  than  by  rail.  I suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  a certain  number  of  branch  railways  that  are 
absolutely  unremunerative  now,  and  where  it  would 
probably  be  more  economical  to  convey  passengers 
by  road  than  by  rail  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  Of 
coirrse,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  exact  statistical 
facts. 

13601.  I agree.  You  think  that  some  of  these 
branch  lines  might  be  converted  into  roads  ? — I think 
such  cases  should  be  investigated  to  see  whether  they 
could  usefully  be  converted. 

13602.  It  is  a very  attractive  idea  ; but  is  it  not 
a fact  that  many  of  these  branch  lines  are  single  lines 
and,  consequently,  would  requhe  an  enormous  amount 
of  widening  ? In  some  oases  they  are  carried  on 
embankments,  in  other  places  they  go  through  deep 
cuttings.  Would  it  not  be  a very  expensive  job  ? 
The  present  width  of  the  line  would  make  a very 
narrow  road,  worild  it  not  ? — It  depends.  You  can 
only  settle  this  question  by  a survey  in  every 
case,  and  every  case  has  to  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 
But  there  are  two  aspects  of  these  questions.  This, 
of  course,  is  a contribution,  quite  a small  one,  to  your 
study  of  co-ordination.  There  is  no  doubt  that 


we  have  got  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
railways,  and  one  of  the  ways  in  which  that  efficiency 
can  be  increased  is  by  relieving  them  of  the  burden 
of  their  non-paying  branch  lines. 

13603.  What  is  the  position  now  ? Can  a railway 
company  close  a branch  line  to  traffic  without  special 
Parliamentary  powers  ? — I doubt  whether  it  can  in 
this  country.  That  is  why  I suggest  that  special 
procedure  is  necessary.  In  the  United  States  I believe 
the  Inter-State  Traffic  Commission  have  powers  for 
dealing  with  things  of  that  kind,  and  there  is  a very 
large  mileage  of  railways  closed  in  the  United  States 
from  year  to  year  because  they  no  longer  pay.  I 
recently  had  a report  from  the  Road  Department  of 
the  United  States  on  that  subject.  The  procedure  is 
fairly  sirnple  there.  I hope,  if  I may  venture  to 
suggest  it,  the  Commission,  if  they  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  desirable  from  every  point  of  view  to  close  down 
non-paying  branch  lines,  will  see  whether  some  simple 
procedure  can  be  adopted  which  will  not  require  an 
application  to  Parliament. 

13604.  I rmderstand  your  proposal  is  that  the 
Minister  of  Transport  should  be  empowered,  after 
holding  an  inquiry  and  so  on,  to  close  the  line,  and 
then  he  would  hand  it  over  to  the  local  authority  ? — 
The  Minister  of  Transport,  after  an  inquiry  and  after 
hearing  the  scheme  of  the  railway  company  and  of  the 
local  authority,  or  hearing  any  other  alternative 
scheme,  can  make  an  Order,  if  he  thinks  fit,  embodying 
that  scheme.  If  that  scheme  brings  up  a fresh  prin- 
ciple it  is  always  in  the  Minister’s  power  to  require 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
confirmation. 

13605.  That  is  certainly  a thing  we  could  consider. 
Now  your  Memorandum  No.  50  (d).  You  have  laid 
down  principles  with  regard  to  the  design  and  lay-out 
of  roads,  and  perhaps  you  would  lilie  to  make  a 
statement  on  these  points  in  your  own  language.  Take 
yom  first  heading — design  and  lay-out  of  roads  ? — I 
attach  a very  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  scientific 
study  of  design  and  lay-out  of  roads.  I have  given  it 
a lot  of  attention,  but  it  is  curious  how  little  attention 
it  does  receive  in  the  present  administrative  machinery. 
I am  convinced  that  a very  big  percentage  of  this 
increasing  toll  of  road  accidents  can  be  traced  to  bad 
road  design.  And  nobody  is  studying  the  question. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  ; the  local  authorities 
are  too  busy  with  routine  matters  to  go  into  these 
questions,  and,  therefore,  the  design  and  lay-out  of 
roads  leave  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  I happen  to 
be,  among  my  other  interests,  a member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  and  some  three  years 
ago  I got  them  to  appoint  a committee  of  very  good 
engineers.  That  committee  drew  up  some  very  good 
designs  for  the  lay-out  of  roads  at  corners  ; and  it 
was  suggested  that  they  should  be  put  to  the 
Minister  ; the  Minister  has  adopted  them  with  one 
or  two  shght  modifications,  and  they  have  been 
circulated  to  all  the  local  authorities  in  the  country. 
So  far  as  I am  aware  that  was  the  first  attempt  to 
study  the  question  of  design.  It  comes  up  in  many 
other  ways.  There  is  such  a lack  of  co-ordination. 
Take  the  Post  Office.  The  Post  Office  build  a building, 
and  create  a new  blind  corner.  I do  not  blame  the 
Post  Office.  But  I can  take  you  to  a post  office  which 
has  recently  been  finished,  where  they  have  not  only 
made  a fresh  blind  corner  but  they  have  put  the 
entrance  on  the  main  road  and  caused  obstruction, 
and  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  occurred  to  improve  the  design  of  the  road  at 
that  corner.  Now,  the  Post  Office  architects  are,  of 
com-se,  given  a bit  of  land,  and  naturally  they  develop 
it  to  the  best  of  their  ability  qua  post  office.  But  the 
traffic  problem  is  not  taken  into  consideration  even 
by  Government  Departments,  and  I think,  at  any 
rate,  this  is  a matter  which  the  Government  and 
Parliament  can,  through  their  Departments,  say  that 
in  the  design  and  lay-out  of  buildings  the  latest 
improvements  and  ideas  to  make  the  road  safe  should 
be  adopted.  But  nobody  is  bothering  about  it ; and 
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I do  rather  want  to  insist  that  whereas  in  regard  to 
the  vehicle  there  are  thousands  of  clever  brains  always 
trying  to  improve  the  vehicle,  there  are  no  clever 
brains  engaged  on  the  task  of  improving  the  design 
of  the  roads. 

13606.  Do  you  think  that  is  absolutely  true  ? I 
should  have  thought  some  of  the  comity  surveyors 
and  borough  engineers  were  clever  people  who  have 
given  a lot  of  thought  to  this  sort  of  thing  ; and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lay-out  of  some  of  these 
new  roads  has  been  a vast  improvement  upon  the 
lay-out  of  the  older  roads  ? — Yes  ; and  the  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  is  due  to  the  devotion  of 
the  county  and  borough  surveyors.  But  may  I say 
that  it  is  difHoult  even  for  them,  and  thei’e  is  no 
machinery  for  bringing  home  what  one  or  two  men 
have  fomid  out  and  adopted,  and  getting  it  generally 
adopted.  I say  the  design  of  our  streets  to-day  from 
that  point  of  view — the  lay-out  of  our  streets — is  a 
prime  cause  of  road  accidents. 

13607.  I think  we  can  quite  see  that  point.  Coming 
now  to  your  second  paragraph,  I am  glad  to  observe 
that  you  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  amenities  as 
far  as  possible  and  to  get  rid  of  all  that  is  unsightly, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a terrible 
destruction  of  rural  amenities  in  recent  years.  You 
attach  importance  to  that,  I take  it  ? — I have  attached 
during  all  my  road  career  the  greatest  importance  to 
it.  But  I rather  want  to  emphasise  the  positive  side. 
We  hear  a great  deal  to-day  about  preservation.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  see  rural  beauties  developed  and 
increased,  and  if  people  only  see  the  positive  the 
negative  side  will  take  care  of  itself. 

13608.  Rural  beauty  may  not  increase  but  rather 
decrease,  and  that  is  very  often  the  case,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  can  be  greatly 
improved.  When  I see  a pond  on  the  roadside  full 
of  refuse,  I think  it  is  a most  regrettable  thing,  and 
if  that  pond  belonged  to  me  and  were  in  my  park  or 
garden  I would  not  allow  it  to  be  in  that  condition. 
The  County  Comicils  have  in  their  roadside  waste  in 
the  aggregate  the  finest  park  system  in  the  country — 
a continuous  series  of  park  systems  ; but  as  far  as  I 
know  no  County  Council  has  yet  appointed  a landscape 
gardener  to  look  after  their  roadside  waste,  and  much 
could  be  done  to  beautify  it.  I visualise  the  roads  in 
the  country  as  being  in  many  parts  as  well  kept  and 
as  beautiful  as  any  private  park  approach.  The 
townsman  is  taken  by  means  of  the  motor  coach  to 
the  countryside,  but  instead  of  any  authority  trying 
to  make  that  countryside  beautiful  and  attractive 
for  him  they  simply  warn  him  off,  as  it  were,  and 
eveiywhere  he  goes  there  are  forbidding  notices  that 
he  must  not  stop  here  ; he  is  lectured  every  day  about 
the  litter  he  makes  ; but  as  to  making  those  roads 
beautiful,  as  for  cutting  down  rough  hedges,  as  for 
taking  down  an  unsightly  hoarding  that  obscures  a 
beautiful  view,  not  many  local  authorities  do  that. 
The  local  authorities  are  far  more  anxious  to  prohibit 
and  to  restrict  other  people  than  to  do  good  work 
themselves,  particularly  if  it  means  the  expenditure 
of  a little  money  or  the  exercise  of  a little  brains. 

13609.  Of  course,  the  construction  of  a new  road, 
even  a by-pass,  is  bound  inevitably  in  a country 
district  to  destroy  a good  deal  of  the  rural  beauty  and 
amenity  ? — 1 would  not  put  it  as  high  as  that.  If 
you  limit  it  to  saying  that  in  some  cases  that  is  so  ; 
because  it  is  not  inherent.  You  must  remember  we 
have  not  built  roads  in  this  country  for  a hmrdred 
years  ; we  have  forgotten  the  art  of  building  beautiful 
roads. 

13610.  We  have  done  a good  deal  lately,  and  I 
cannot  say  from  my  experience  that  many  of  the  new 
roads  are  beautiful  ? — No,  there  I am  conceding  that 
fact  ; but  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  more  beautiful  than  the  existing  roads. 

13611.  I am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  make  a point 
of  this  in  your  Memorandum  ? — What  I am  anxious 
about  is  that  so  much  of  the  demand  for  beauty  is 
taking  the  form  of  a demand  for  restriction  and 


prohibition  rather  than  the  more  positive  side  of 
making  the  things  beautiful.  I rather  want,  if  I may 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  to  emphasise  that  there  is  a strong 
responsibility  on  the  public  authorities  not  only  to 
prevent  their  roads  from  being  made  imsightly  by 
those  who  are  developing  them,  but  to  use  their  powers 
positively  to  make  them  beautiful. 

13612.  Although  probably  what  you  say  is  quite 
true,  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  it  is  very  much  easier 
for  mankind  to  destroy  beauty  than  to  create  it  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

13613.  Let  us  now  pass  to  paragi'aph  3,  the 
elimination  of  tramways  from  rmsuitable  thorough- 
fares. I do  not  Imow  whether  you  observe  a clause 
in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  which  would  allow  a local 
authority  that  has  got  trans^Dort  powers  of  any  Idnd — 
the  usual  case  would  be  a local  authority  which  has 
a right  to  run  tramways — to  allow  that  local  authority, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Area  Commissioners,  to 
substitute  a different  form  of  transport  ? — Yes. 

13614.  That  jorobably  would  meet  yoru  point  to 
some  extent,  would  it  not  ? — It  goes  only  part  of  the 
way. 

13615.  But  so  far  as  it  does  go  . . . ? — Yes,  it  is 
in  the  right  direction.  The  difficulty,  as  I have  said 
here,  is  always  to  scrap.  I think  you  have  to  give 
some  positive  inducement.  For  example,  I will  take 
a road  which  probably  Sir  William  Lobjoit  Imows  very 
well,  the  road  from  Southall  to  Uxbridge.  There  a 
tramway  was  put  down  many  years  ago. . It  was 
built  under  the  provisions  of  the  Light  Railways  Act. 
It  has  never  been  a success,  I think,  from  any  point  of 
view,  either  of  the  undertakers  or  of  the  travelling 
public  ; but  you  cannot  expect  the  undertakers  to 
scrap  that  line  unless  they  get  some  inducement  ; 
and  the  inducement  that  I would  offer,  under  certain 
safeguards  and  conditions,  is  monopoly  rights  for  a 
certain  limited  munber  of  years  to  run  a bus  service 
along  that  road.  But  I do  not  see  how  you  can  expect 
a small  local  authority  nowadays,  or  a private 
company,  to  scrap  a tramway  which  does  give  it 
monopoly  rights  even  though  it  is  losing  money, 
unless  you  encourage  it  to  do  so.  I think  it  is  most 
desirable  that  where  tramways  are  quite  out  of  date 
and  unsuitable  we  should  be  jDOsitive  again — try  and 
give  them  some  encouragement  to  pull  up  the  lines 
and  to  substitute  a more  up-to-date  means  of 
communication. 

13616.  Is  it  the  fact  that  a tramway  company 
cannot  discontinue  its  tramway  seivice  or  pull  up  the 
lines  without  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I believe  that 
is  so  ; and  therefore  again  one  wants  to  simplify 
procedure. 

13617.  That,  of  course,  is  a real  hardship  ? — Yes. 

13618.  It  compels  them  to  go  on  operating  even 
after  the  service  is  not  required  ? — Yes.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  same  difficulty  as  we  discussed  with  regard  to 
branch  railways,  and  one  wants  to  have  some  easier 
machinery  by  which  out-of-date  methods  can  be 
scrapped  and  new  ones  applied  without  the  costly 
form  of  a Parliamentary  Bill. 

13619.  Now  as  to  underground  user,  piaragraph  4. 
You  refer  to  the  statutory  undertakings  and  others 
who  iLse  the  highway  and  are  constantly  pulling  it  up. 

I think  wo  have  all  suffered  from  that.  You  propose 
there  should  be  a rental  charge  in  those  oases.  Is  no 
rental  ever  charged  ? — Not  in  the  ordinary  way.  Of 
course,  the  concerns  are  rated  .... 

13620.  By  Acts,  under  statutory  powers  ? — That  is 
so.  I attach  the  greatest  importance  to  this  question. 
It  is  a matter  which  has  not  been  tackled.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter.  No  Government  will  gst  any 
kudos  out  of  it  and  it  would  be  a lot  of  worry  to  any 
Government  Department  to  tackle  it.  We  get  the 
annual  growl  from  everybody  about  the  delays,  but 
nothing  practical  is  done  ; and  I do  venture  to  hope 
that  this  Commission  will  do  something.  I do  not 
think  they  will  themselves  rmdertake  to  set  up  a 
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scheme,  but  you  see  I suggest  that  if  you  think  I have 
made  out  a prima  facie  case  you  wiU  suggest  the 
appointment  of  an  inter-Departmental  Committee, 
which  I think  is  the  best  form  of  inquiry,  with  regard 
to  the  road  powers  of  the  statutory  undertaking.  You 
will  be  helped  in  this  matter  by  this  fact,  that  at  their 
last  meeting  the  London  County  Council  decided  to 
call  a conference  of  the  Statutory  Users  of  London,  and 
the  Borough  Councils.  It  has  been  forced  upon  them 
in  London,  as  you  probably  know,  by  the  bursting 
of  the  gas  mains  in  one  or  two  places.  Therefore  the 
conditions  are  ripe.  We  solemnly  dig  up  the  roads 
and  then  fill  them  in  again.  We  pave  a road 
at  enormous  expense  and  then  a few  days  afterwards 
some  undertaking  comes  and  pulls  it  up.  Further, 
the  motorist  has  a legitimate  grievance,  because  since 
he  pays  for  the  road  he  has  some  right  to  use  it,  and 
other  people  who  really  destroy  the  roads  far  more 
than  he  does  do  not  pay.  I am  not  suggesting  for 
one  moment  that  this  is  a form  of  taxation,  but  the 
difficulty  has  been  always  to  provide  sums  out  of  which 
subways  can  be  built  in  urban  districts.  The  under- 
ground interests  are ' diverse  ; you  get  the  water 
interest  in  one  company,  the  gas  interest  in  another 
company,  the  electrical  interest  in  another  company  ; 
therefore,  they  have  all  to  be  brought  together  to 
build  a common  subway.  With  the  growth  of  road 
traffic  I think  this  is  a question  which  ought  to  be 
really  faced  up  to  instead  of  being  the  subject  of  just 
the  annual  grumble  which  finishes  there. 

13621.  Your  point  is  that  an  inter-Departmental 
Committee  should  be  appointed  ? — Yes. 

13622.  That,  happily,  removes  it  from  our  con- 
sideration except  in  so  far  as  we  might  recommend 
that  an  inter-Departmental  Committee  be  appointed. 
That  being  so,  I do  not  think  we  need  go  further  into 
it  now  ? — Not  if  I have  succeeded  in  convincing  you 
that  the  subject  is  one  which  really  ought  to  be 
dealt  with. 

13623.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  all 
well  aware  of  the  great  obstruction  that  is  frequently 
caused  by  the  digging  up  of  the  roads.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  proposition  as  to  blind  comers  and 
curves.  You  suggest  that  a conference  should  be 
held  by  the  Minister  of  Transport  -with  important 
County  Councils  and  other  bodies,  such  as  Borough 
Councils,  in  order  to  consider  the  best  method  of 
doing  this.  Is  not  that  so  ? — No  ; I am  far  more 
definite  than  that. 

13624.  You  want  to  attach  an  engineer  ? — I want 
to  appoint  somebody.  I speak  from  worlds  of 
experience  ; I ask  you  to  visualise  the  comity  or 
borough  surveyors  ; they  are  men  who  are  usually 
greatly  overworked  ; the  removal  of  the  possibility 
of  a blind  corner  involves  a lot  of  trouble  and  worry, 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  it.  It  has  to  be 
the  work  of  a special  man.  I want  to  suggest  that 
the  question  has  become  so  urgent  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  safety  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
must  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  We 
made  a start  at  the  Road  Board  ; we  got  the 
Surrey  County  Coimcil  in  those  days  to  take  on  a 
special  engineer  ; I think  we  paid  three-fourths  of  his 
salary  ; his  job  was  to  tackle  the  question  of  corners. 
Unfortunately  the  War  came  and  it  stopped  just  like 
a good  many  other  good  things  ; this  man  went  to  the 
War  and  then  was  appointed  to  a ooimty  surveyor’s 
job  afterwards.  It  is  wonderful  what  the  landowmer 
and  occupier  and  the  man  who  is  building  on  an  estate 
will  do  if  they  are  approached  in  the  right  way,  and 
it  is  suggested  to  them,  “ Now,  look  here,  you  are 
going  to  put  up  this  house  ; you  are  going  to  do  this 
bit  of  work  ; is  there  any  objection  from  your  point  of 
view  to  putting  that  barn,  say,  a few  feet  this  way 
nstead  of  a few  feet  that  way  ? ”,  and  in  nine  oases 
out  of  ten  the  people  respond  to  a request  put  in  that 
way  made  by  a duly  authorised  official  of  the  County. 
Of  com’se,  what  puts  up  everybody’s  back  is  when 
they  get  orders  and  peremptory  demands  made  upon 
them.  I think  no  progress  will  be  made  with  regard 


to  stopping  the  multiplication  of  dangerous  comers 
unless  we  have  a special  man  to  deal  with  it.  I could 
take  you  to  a secondary  road  where  four  blind  comers 
of  the  most  dangerous  description  have  been  deliber- 
ately made  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  on  a 
road  to  which  the  State  is  contributing.  It 
seems  to  me  folly  to  go  on  spending  public  money  and 
to  profess  that  the  Government  or  the  State  or  the 
Department  is  trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  public 
safety  when  it  allows  these  comers  to  be  increased. 
I do  hope  that  you  wnll  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  make  it  a statutory  offence  for 
anyone  to  make  a blind  comer  where  none  exists  at 
present.  Parliament  has  given  powers  on  the  ground 
of  amenities  so  that  even  a petrol  pump  can  be  pulled 
down,  but  here  is  a question  where  the  public  safety 
is  concerned.  The  making  of  blind  comers  invites 
accidents  and  causes  deaths.  I ask  that  this  Com- 
mission will  seriously  consider  whether  it  should  not 
be  made  an  offence  to  put  up  a fresh  blind  comer.  As 
a rule  it  is  done  inconsiderately  by  people  following 
their  own  particular  job  and  who  do  not  know 
what  safety  is  ; therefore,  I have  given  in  one 
memorandum  a definition  of  a blind  corner,  which 
has  taken  a lot  of  thought.  I want  to  suggest 
that  you  should  recommend  that  it  be  put  on  the 
Statute  Book  that  anybody  who  makes  a blind 
comer  within  the  limits  of  that  definition  shall  be 
subject  to  a penalty. 

13626.  We  will  make  a note  of  that.  Coming  now 
to  the  question  of  weak  bridges,  I think  they  are 
chiefly  bridges  belonging  to  railway  companies  or 
canal  companies,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  very  largely. 

13626.  And  you  propose  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  bringing  them  up  to  the  proper  strength  ? 
— That  is  so. 

13627.  In  paragraph  8 you  say,  “ That  the  cost  of 
reconstructing  existing  and  building  new  bridges  shall 
be  divided  between  the  Road  Fund  and  the  Railway 
Companies  ”.  Do  you  propose  any  particular  division 
— do  you  mean  equally  ? — ^No,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a general  rule  on  that.  That  has  to  be  a matter 
of  negotiation  in  each  case. 

13628.  I want  to  put  before  you  every  point  of  view. 
You  must  remember  as  regards  the  railway  companies, 
and  I suppose  it  applies  also  to  the  canal  companies, 
they  were  given  statutory  authority  to  construct  these 
bridges,  and  no  doubt  placed  under  an  obhgation  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  strength  which  was  required  at 
the  time  ; now,  owing  to  the  great  growth  of  traffic, 
these  bridges  are  insufficient,  and  if  they  w^ere 
strengthened  it  might  to  a considerable  extent  aid 
traffic  which  is  in  competition  with  the  railways  or 
canals  ? — That  may  or  may  not  be.  To  a considerable 
extent  ? It  may  be  more  so  in  the  one  case  and  less 
so  in  the  other. 

13629.  I want  now  to  put  it  to  you  that  the  same 
thing  would  apply  to  another  matter  which  is  also  of 
great  importance  from  the  traffic  point  of  view,  and 
that  is  the  elimination  of  level  crossings  ? — Yes. 

13630.  There,  again,  the  railway  companies  were 
given  a statutory  right  to  divide  the  road  by  a level 
crossing,  the  traffic  at  the  time  being  possibly  very 
small  or  more  or  less  negligible.  Now  it  has  grown 
enormously  ; again,  it  may  be,  with  traffic  which  is 
competitive  with  them.  Now,  how  far  is  it  fair  and 
right  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  spend  a lot 
of  money  in  strengthening  these  bridges  or  in  elimi- 
nating these  level  crossings  for  the  benefit  of  others 
who  are  competing  with  them  ? I am  putting  to  you 
the  railway  theory  ? — ^We  have  got  to  deal  with  the 
circumstances  as  they  are.  Parliament  did  not  foresee 
the  future  and  made  a very  bad  bargahi,  and,  therefore. 
Parliament  has  got  to  pay  directly  or  indirectly  for 
its  mistake.  When  the  converse  is  done,  the  railway 
QOj3;ipanies  do  not  make  that  bad  bargain.  If  you 
want  to  put  a bridge  over  a railway  to-day  they  will 
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make  the  Government  or  a local  authority  enter  into 
an  agreement  that  if  they  ever  want  to  widen  their 
line  then  the  Government  or  the  local  authority  has 
to  pay.  But  Parliament  was  not  so  astute.  Therefore, 
we  are  deahng  rvith  the  facts  as  they  are.  I answer 
you  quite  frankly,  that  under  present  conditions  you 
cannot  expect  the  railway  companies  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  such  a new  bridge  any  more  than  the 
capitalised  value  of  the  money  which  would  be  saved 
by  reason  of  such  bridge  being  rebuilt.  That  usually 
means,  in  the  case  of  a level  crossing,  that  they  will 
pay  the  capitalised  value  of  what  they  save  in  the 
way  of  men  on  duty  to  open  the  gates,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  crossing.  Of  course,  with  the 
bridges  it  usually  means  the  capitalised  value  of  their 
maintenance  costs.  Sometimes  it  is  a little  more. 
But  it  is  an  advantage  to  them  ; because  it  may  be 
this  particular  bridge  may  carry  a road  which  they 
themselves  want  to  use  for  heavy  lorries.  But, 
broadly  speaking,  the  answer  to  your  question  is  that 
I cannot  expect  and  do  not  expect,  having  regard  to 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  a leading  case, 
the  railways  to  contribute  more  to  these  bridges  than 
the  capitahsed  value  of  their  savings. 

13631.  I think  that  makes  the  position  clear.  Of 
course,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  these  bridges 
should  be  strengthened  or  whether  the  level  crossings 
should  be  eliminated,  probably  there  would  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  at  all  ; we  all  feel  they  are  an 
obstruction  to  traffic,  naturally  ? — The  point  of  my 
recommendation  goes  a little  further  than  that.  The 
difficulty  about  dealing  with  this  is  that  we  have 
empowered  a third  party  to  pay  in  the  past,  and  that 
is  the  local  authority  in  whose  area  it  is  situated,  and 
really  with  regard  to  many  of  these  bridges  where  the 
railway  company  would  pay  part  of  the  price  and  the 
road  department  would  give  its  proportion  the  local 
authority  says,  “ No,  we  will  not  pay,”  and  the 
matter  is  therefore  held  up.  In  view  of  the  present 
position  I have  been  looking  around  to  see  what  work 
the  Government  could  usefully  initiate  themselves 
without  waiting  for  the  local  authorities.  As  you  loiow, 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  is 
met  at  the  present  time  is  that  they  cannot  initiate 
work  unless  it  is  put  up  to  them  by  the  local 
authorities.  Now,  here  is  a bit  of  work  from  which  the 
local  authority  could  be  eliminated  altogether,  and 
it  could  be  done  much  more  efficiently  and  cheaply 
if  these  bridges  were  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  themselves.  Therefore,  what  I am  proposing 
is  that  the  Ministry  should  set  up  one  or  two  officials 
in  concert  with  the  railway  companies  to  deal  with 
every  one  of  these  bridges.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  work  could  not  be  started  to-morrow.  It  is  a very 
useful  form  of  work  as  it  does  not  involve  the  purchase 
of  land,  except  in  a few  cases  where  a few  additional  feet 
are  wanted  for  bridge  abutments.  But  if  this  sort  of 
workhad  been  tackled  last  June  it  would  mean  thatyou 
would  have  had  100  bridges  in  the  course  of  re-building 
at  the  present  time,  with  great  advantage  to  traffic,  and 
it  would  have  given  a large  amount  of  distributed 
employment.  It  would  mean  work  for  steel  workers 
and  a lot  of  other  people.  Therefore,  I am  pressing 
this  suggestion  as  an  important  bit  of  work  which 
would  be  not  only  an  advantage  to  traffic  but  would 
be  particularly  useful  to  undertake  under  present 
conditions. 

13632.  In  your  paragraph  9 you  say  you  think  the 
Ministry  should  set  up  what  you  call  an  executive 
branch  ; you  mean  they  are  not  to  have  what  might 
be  called  a Works  Department  themselves,  but  they 
should  arrange  works,  such  as  you  speak  of  in 
paragraph  10,  with  contractors  ? — Yes,  or  through  the 
local  authorities,  whichever  is  the  best. 

13633.  That  is  a matter  of  administrative  detail 
which  could  be  easily  arranged  ? — Yes. 

[Chairman)  : I do  not  know  that  I have  any  further 
questions  to  ask  you  myself,  and  I will  now  ask  my 
colleagues  to  put  questions  to  you  ; then  if  there  is 
any  f-urther  statement  you  wish  to  make  I will  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  making  it. 


13634.  (Lord Northampton):  YousayinMemorandum 
No.  50  (b)  that  hitherto  the  ratepayers  of  the  country 
have  not  paid  their  fair  share  of  road  maintenance 
and  road  construction  ? — No  ; I did  not  make 
myself  clear  if  you  understood  me  to  say  that. 

13635.  They  had  not  recently  paid  so  large  a pro- 
portion as  they  used  to  pay  ? — That  is  so.  At  the 
present  time  the  ratepayers  are  not  paying  nearly 
such  a large  proportion  of  road  costs  as  they  used  to 
pay.  That  is  a fair  statement  of  what  I meant  to 
convey. 

13636.  Of  course  all  these  figures  will  probably  be 
changed  by  the  new  Local  Government  Act  ? — Yes. 

13637.  One  point  I would  like  to  bring  to  your  notice 
is  this.  In  some  districts  the  road  rate  has  been 
four  or  five  times  what  it  is  in  other  districts  ? — Yes. 

13638.  That  has  been  an  acknowledged  mifairness  ? 
— That  is  one  of  the  things  I have  always  taken  a great 
interest  in,  and  have  tried,  so  far  as  I could,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Government,  to  get  altered. 

13639.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  in  one  country 
district  you  might  have  to  pay  five  times  as  much  as 
in  another  ? — I prepared  a list  of  such  cases  on  one 
occasion. 

13640.  The  only  way  is  to  subsidise  them  all  from 
the  Road  Fund  or  some  State  fund  ? — No  ; it  only 
alters  the  degree,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  injustice. 

13641.  It  mitigates  the  injustice  ? — Yes.  Supposing 
there  are  two  adjoining  districts.  As  an  example,  I 
worked  out  two  rates  in  Surrey  ; there  was  one  where 
the  rate  was  Is.  4d!.  and  in  the  adjoining  district  the 
rate  was  2s.  6d.  Under  the  grant  system  the  Is.  4d. 
rate  was  reduced  more  than  the  2s.  6d.  rate. 

13642.  But  in  some  cases  a larger  grant  has  been 
made  to  certain  districts  in  view  of  their  road  rate 
being  a little  high.  Lr  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
a larger  grant  has  been  made,  say  76  per  cent.,  to  a 
road  which  in  other  cases  would  have  got  26  per  cent.  ? 
— That  is  so.  But  in  my  view  it  is  a complete  misuse 
of  the  Road  Frmd  ; the  Road  Fmid  is  to  improve 
roads  not  to  adjust  financial  inequalities 

13643.  Has  not  this  been  the  object,  to  improve  the 
roads  where  the  local  people  corild  not  possibly  be 
expected  to  bear  the  whole  cost  ? — That  is  its  only 
defence  ; but  surely  the  real  solution  of  that  problem, 
which  is  a very  serious  one  to  which  I have  given 
considerable  attention,  is  not  by  State  grants  but  by 
the  formation  of  larger  rating  areas.  That  touches  on 
the  subject  which  the  Chairman  has  ruled  out  as 
beyond  the  province  of  this  Commission. 

13644.  Then  on  your  Memorandum  No.  50  (d).  In 
the  first  section  you  say  that  the  design  of  the  track  has 
remained  stationary  ; and  then  you  say  the  design 
and  lay-out  should  receive  more  consideration  than 
they  have  done.  What  do  you  mean  by  design 
and  lay-out  ? They  have  not  actually  remained 
stationary,  have  they,  because  the  class  of  road 
built  nowadays  is  different  from  the  class  of 
road  that  was  built  ten  years  ago,  is  it  not  ? 
— I will  give  you  one  illustration  where  the  design 
and  lay-out  of  roads  has  not  been  altered.  If  you 
look  at  any  average  corner  coming  into  a main 
road — a by-road  coming  to  a main  road — and  you  see 
the  lay-out  of  the  curve,  the  way  in  which  the  pave- 
ment is  curved  round,  and  then  you  see  a 6-ton  lorry 
coming  out  of  the  side  road  to  turn  into  the  main 
road,  you  find  that  corner  is  made  so  sharp  that  the 
lorry  in  order  to  get  round  into  the  main  road  has 
practically  to  get  two-thirds  of  the  way  across.  Have 
I made  it  clear  ? 

13645.  Yes,  I see  your  point  ; but  there  are  lorries 
and  lorries  ; they  are  getting  longer  wheel  bases  every 
year,  sanctioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  and 
the  difficulty  is  for  the  roads  to  keep  up  with  them?— 
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AU  these  pavements  were  originally  designed  for  a 
horse  vehicle.  They  are  putting  new  streets  in  with 
corners  at  the  same  sharp  angle  as  they  did  for  a 
horse  and  cart. 

13646.  Do  you  think  that  an  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  would  make  those  corners  better  than 
the  local  authority  does  ? — No. 

13647.  Do  you  thinlc  it  has  broader  views  ? — I have 
suggested  the  Minister  of  Transport  should  appoint  a 
standing  committee  of  road  engineers,  police  experts, 
and  road  users,  to  consider  questions  of  design  and 
lay-out  of  roads  and  bridges.  The  difficulty  is  that 
you  do  not  bring  those  three  people  together  ; there 
is  the  road  engineer  or  the  draughtsman  in  his  office 
who  designs  the  road,  then  there  is  the  police  expert 
who  controls  the  traffic,  and  there  is  the  man  who 
uses  the  road.  I say  that  to  get  improved  road  design 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  leaders  of  those  three 
together  into  an  expert  committee  to  lay  down  such 
a regulation  as  this,  that  in  building  a new  street 
opening  into  a main  road  the  pavement  shall  be  laid 
out  at  such  an  angle  of  flatness. 

13648.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  there  is  the  very  closest 
co-operation  at  present  between  the  engineers  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  engineers  of  the  highway 
authorities  ? — Yes,  very  close. 

13649.  They  have  every  opportunity  of  studying 
and  discussing  these  questions  ? — They  are  absorbed 
in  their  day  to  day  work.  If  you  go  into  a motor 
factory  you  do  not  expect  the  foreman  who  is 
carrying  out  the  work  to  sit  in  the  designer’s  office ; 
there  is  a man  who  sits  in  the  designer’s  office  and 
he  knows  exactly  what  the  road  user  is  wanting  from 
him  and  what  the  Works  Department  is  wanting 
from  him.  I only  ask  you  to  apply  to  roads  what  you 
do  as  a matter  of  comse  apply  in  any  other  industry  ; 
you  have  your  expert  designer,  and  you  put  him  in 
touch  with  yom  various  executive  officials.  Such  a 
committee  does  not  exist. 

13650.  You  say  that  the  number  of  blind  corners  is 
increasing.  Is  that  actually  the  fact  ? There  are  many 
being  removed  every  year,  are  there  not  ? — I am  not 
positive  that  that  is  so.  I have  not  done  it  by  a census 
of  aU  the  districts  in  England,  but  if  you  take  any 
sample  area  I could  take  you  to  that  area  and  be  able 
to  say,  “ That  corner  has  been  removed  in  the  last 
five  years,  but  these  five  or  six  corners  have  been 
made  ”. 

13651.  The  local  authorities  have  obtained  powers 
to  impose  building  lines  and  improvement  lines,  have 
they  not  ? — Yes. 

13662.  But  until  they  have  done  so  all  over  the 
country — and  it  is  an  expensive  policy  to  follow  at 
the  present  moment.  I believe  what  you  advocate, 
extending  that  suggestion  with  regard  to  blind  corners 
to  the  full  length  of  the  road — ^that  is  to  say,  no  land- 
owner  should  be  allowed  to  build  within  so  many  feet 
of  the  centre  of  any  highway  throughout  its  length 
without  giving  notice  to  the  local  authority  and 
getting  their  sanction  ....  ? — The  counties  have 
now  powers  as  well  as  the  smaller  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  building  lines.  But  I would  go  further  ; 
I would  give  the  Minister  of  Transport,  now  that  he 
is  .contributing  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  main  roads, 
power  to  prescribe  what  I may  call  a mmimmn  building 
width  for  that  road,  without  prejudice  to  the  power 
of  any  coimty  council  or  any  other  local  authority 
wdthin  the  area  of  the  coimty  to  prescribe  a bigger 
maximum  for  its  area  if  it  is  so  wanted.  In  other 
words,  I would  establish  national  minima  for  roads. 

13653.  Not  for  any  particular  road  but  for  every 
road  in  the  country  according  to  its  classification  ? — ■ 
No,  not  quite.  After  aU,  I should  apply  a different 
national  roinimum  to  a main  road  leading  out  of 
London  or  out  of  Birmingham  than  I would  to  a road 
leading  out  of  Duirdee  or  Inverness. 

13664.  You  would  lay  dowm  a national  minimum 
for  every  road  ? — I would  give  power  to  the  Mimstry 
of  Transport  to  do  so.  If  the  Minister  thought  the 
local  authorities  were  doing  all  that  was  necessary  he 


probably  would  not  act ; but  if  he  thought  there  was 
any  main  road  to  which  he  is  contributing  60  per  cent, 
and  the  local  authority  was  not  taking  a proper 
interest  in  the  matter,  he  would  then  lay  down  a 
minimum  for  that  road. 

13655.  (Major  Salmon) Would  you  mind  mention- 
ing the  four  places  where  you  say  bhnd  corners  have 
been  made  recently  ? — To  name  the  streets  ? 

13656.  Yes — what  part  ? — It  is  a second-class  road  ; 
the  road  I had  in  mind  when  I spoke  was  a second-class 
road  connecting  the  Brighton  Road  with  the  Ewell 
Road  ; it  is  not  far  from  Banstead  Downs.  I thinli 
its  name  is  Burden  Lane. 

13657.  Have  you  seen  three  or  four  of  these  bhnd 
comers  built  in  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

13658.  In  the  same  county  ? — In  that  same  road. 

13659.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : I think  you  said  that 
bad  design  was  a prolific  source  of  accidents  ? — Yes. 

13660.  I see  from  the  statistics  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  that  the  causes  of  accidents 
due  to  the  road  were  only  6 per  cent,  of  the  total  ? — 
You  have  got  to  go  a little  further  behmd  those 
statistics. 

13661 . Does  that  not  show  that  your  statement  was 
a rather  broad  one  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  does.  I 
should  like  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  how  these 
statistics  are  prepared.  I have  had  occasion  to  examine 
many  accident  statistics,  and,  after  all,  you  can 
only  give  your  policeman  certahi  broad  directions 
as  to  how  he  shall  classify  an  accident ; and  you 
have  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

13662.  These  are  statistics  prepared  by  the  “ Safety- 
First  ” Tissociation  and  appended  to  the  Commission’s 
First  Report.  You  do  not  dispute  their  accuracy,  do 
you  ? — No,  I do  not  dispute  their  accuracy  ; but  I 
, was  trained  as  a statistician,  and  I know  how  statistics 
can  quite  honestly  be  prepared  to  give  one  picture  or 
another  picture  according  to  your  instructions  to  the 
individual  who  gives  you  the  data. 

13663.  (Mr.  Leach)  : I notice  in  your  Memorandum 
50  (b),  paragraph  6,  you  want  to  make  it  illegal  for 
any  vehicle  to  remam  stationary  on  the  projected 
motor  roads,  for  any  purpose.  Do  you  really  mean 
that  ? — Yes. 

13664.  It  is  going  to  add  to  the  cost  of  building  such 
a road  if  you  have  to  provide  all  the  necessary  take- 
offs ? — It  will  be  quite  negligible.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
big  saving  of  cost.  At  the  present  time  we  are  building 
most  expensive  roads  which  are  very  often  occupied, 
as  to  a large  percentage,  by  stationary  traffic.  You 
can  have  your  take-offs  built  on  much  cheaper 
construction.  You  want  a different  road  if  you  are 
running  a vehicle  at  40  miles  an  hour  than  you  want 
if  you  simply  require  it  to  support  slow-moving  or 
stationary  vehicles. 

13665.  You  mean  by  “ take-off  ” an  enlargement  of 
the  road  at  certain  pohits  as  you  think  necessary  ? — 
What  I am  driving  at  there  is  that  the  motor  roads  as 
built  should  be  used  only  for  moving  traffic  ; that 
everything  that  wants  to  stop  must  pull  off  it. 

13666.  But  it  must  have  a place  at  which  to  pull  ofl:  ? 
— Yes. 

13667.  How  frequent  would  you  make  them  ? — 
A.ccording  to  the  needs  of  the  traffic.  But  in  most 
cases  in  the  side  of  the  road  you  have  margins,  which 
are  not  surfaced.  You  would  probably  build  one  of 
these  motor  roads,  bank  it  up  to  twice  as  wide  as  the 
actual  travelling  space,  and  there  would  be  pull-offs 
corresponding  very  much  to  the  existing  roadside 
waste. 

13668.  Now  with  regard  to  this  question  of  the 
scrapping  of  unsuitable  tramways  or  light  railways. 
You  suggest  a limited  franchise  might  bo  given  to 
the  present  owners.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by 
“ limited  franchise  ” ? — I mean,  supposing  a borough 
council  had,  say,  three  miles  of  non-paying  tram  line 
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unsuitable  for  that  particular  road,  or  that  you  had  a 
private  authority  in  the  same  position.  If  it  agreed  to 
scrap  that  tram  line,  it  would  have  a limited  franchise 
for  20  or  25  years  ; it  would  have  the  sole  power  to 
run  public  vehicles  plying  for  hire  on  that  road  ; it 
would  be  required,  however,  to  issue  to  other  users  of 
the  road  a licence,  for  which  they  would  have  to  pay 
a small  fee  ; and  the  result  of  this  monopoly  over 
25  years  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  it  an  annual 
income  which  it  would  be  able  to  set  off  against  its 
loss  by  reason  of  stopping  the  tramways. 

13669.  Now  with  regard  to  imderground  user,  m 
your  paragraph  4.  You  rightly  point  out  the  nuisance 
of  the  frequent  tearing  up  of  newly-made  roads,  and 
you  advocate  as  a solution  of  that,  the  undergromrd 
subway.  Are  you  going  to  put  everythmg  into  the 
subway  ? — That  is  asking  me  to  go  a bit  far.  Again, 
it  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

13670.  What  do  you  visualise  ? — I visualise  most  of 
the  services  going  into  the  subway. 

13671.  Gas  alongside  water,  and  sewage  drains,  and 
cables,  and  wires,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  that  is  broadly. 

13672.  And  one  explosion  wordd  smash  the  lot  at 
any  point — mix  your  water  with  the  sewage,  for 
example  ? — There  exist  such  subways  at  present,  and 
I do  not  thnik  that  difficulty  has  ever  arisen  ; it  is 
one  for  which  the  engineers  could  provide. 

13673.  Are  there  in  fact  such  subways  ? — Yes,  there 
is  one  in  Kingsway. 

13674.  In  which  water  and  sewage  are  together  ? 
—Yes. 

13675.  [Mr.  Gallon)  : On  that  point.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  Northrunberland  Avenue  has  such  a subway  ? 
Have  you  not  been  down  it  with  me  on  one  occasion  ? 
If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  you  and  I once  passed 
through  the  subway  and  saw  all  these  things  together  ? 
— It  may  be  ; you  probably  have  a better  memory  in 
some  respects  than  I have.  But,  of  course,  it  can 
be  done  safely,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be 
done.  The  London  County  Council  started  it  some 
years  ago,  but  they  had  to  fall  back  because  there  was 
no  finance.  All  these  questions  come  back  to  money  ; 
and  I always  try  to  solve  the  problem  of  who  is  going 
to  pay  ; and  that  is  my  suggestion. 

13676.  I was  very  much  struck  by  one  answer  you 
made  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  which  I would  rather 
hke  to  get  applied  a little  more  to  our  business.  You 
said  we  have  made  provision  for  adapting  traffic  to  the 
existing  roads  but  not  adapting  the  roads  to  the 
traffic  ? — What  I said  was  that  your  First  and  Second 
Reports  are  mainly  concerned  by  regulation  and 
restriction  to  adapting  the  traffic  to  the  existing 
thoroughfares.  The  thing  which  has  yet  to  be  tackled 
is  to  provide  thoroughfares  for  the  increasing  traffic. 

13677.  Would  you  say  the  traffic  is  increasing 
enormously,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

13678.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  it  is  increasing, 
or  has  even  now  increased,  too  much,  and  that  freight 
and  passengers  are  being  carried  on  the  roads 
rmeconomically  ? — That  opens  a very  large  question 
which  one  could  debate  for  hours.  My  opinion,  as  a 
result  of  my  investigations,  is  that  most  road  traffic 
is  very  economically  conveyed  by  the  roads,  and  it  is 
conveyed  by  the  roads  because  it  is  economical  to 
carry  it  by  the  roads. 

13679.  We  have  had  a lot  of  Witnesses  here  who 
have  said  this  to  us  : The  railways  are  being  unfairly 
handicapped  by  the  road  traffic,  and  something  should 
be  done  to  restrict  the  road  traffic  to  what  is  really 
economic.  What  is  your  answer  to  that  ? — That  is  the 
universal  feeling  of  everybody  when  their  machinery, 
which  is  out-of-date,  is  replaced  by  something  more 
up-to-date.  Every  factory  owner  in  this  country  who 
has  machinery  which  has  probably  cost  him  half  his 
capital  but  which  is  suddenly  put  out  of  action  says, 
“ Please  protect  me  against  this  man  who  is  competing 
with  me.”  The  proposal  that  this  country  is  up 
against,  and  your  Commission,  is  how  long  is  it  going 


to  pay  this  country  under  these  present  conditions 
when  it  is  losing  its  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ; 
how  long  is  it  going  to  put  up  with  out-of-date  and 
old-fashioned,  costly  methods  of  transport  ? It  is  to 
draw  the  balance  between  those  two  issues  which  is 
the  great  problem  before  this  Commission  and  the 
comitry  at  the  moment. 

13680.  Could  we  not  draw  this  balance  partly  by 
restriction  and  partly  by  the  provision  of  new 
facilities — and  you  do  not  object  to  that  ? — I cannot 
in  advance  commit  myself  to  such  a general  pro- 
position. I want  to  see  what  the  restrictions  are. 

13681.  May  I point  out  that  the  objection  to  what 
is  called  this  unfair  competition  with  the  railways 
does  not  come  only  from  the  railways,  but  from  others  ? 
We  have  had  evidence  on  this  point  from  people 
representing  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
organisations  which  are  very  little  concerned  with  the 
railway  companies.  Wlrat  would  you  say  to  that  ? — 
Is  not  that  inevitable  ? Has  not  Parliament  laid  down 
the  principle  that  railway  rates  are  to  bear  relation  to 
the  amount  of  traffic  ? And  that  is  the  position  into 
which  it  has  been  forced.  The  only  way  that  can  be 
dealt  with  is  to  scrap  the  non-paying  departments  of 
railway  activity,  a matter  of  very  great  difficulty,  and 
it  will  cause  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  adjustment. 
So  that  what  remains,  the  paying  and  useful  part  of 
the  railway  organisation,  would  be  able  to  be  self- 
supporting  and  able  to  compete  economically  with 
road  traffic. 

13682.  So  far  as  these  Witnesses  have  said  that  in 
their  opinion  the  road  traffic  was  being  subsidised  out 
of  the  rates  by  the  roads  which  they  use  being  kept 
up  at  the  public  expense,  you  would  not  agree  with 
that  ? — I would  rather  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
proposition  that  the  road  users  of  this  country  are 
paying  far  more  in  the  way  of  taxation  than  they 
are  getting  value  for. 

13683.  {Major  Crawfurd)  : You  will  not  be  unaware, 
I suppose,  as  a matter  of  historical  fact,  that  when 
the  kennels  of  the  City  of  Paris  were  cleared  away 
and  the  slums  were  replaced  by  broad  streets  there 
was  a petition  to  the  French  Parliament  on  behalf 
of  the  candlemakers  of  Paris  against  the  unfair 
competition  of  the  sun  ? — That  is  very  Inunan  ; in 
one  form  or  another  it  exists  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  very  strong  in  this  country. 

13684.  I want  to  take  you  for  a moment  to  the 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Learmonth  with  regard  to 
accidents  due  to  road  design.  Presumably  by 
“ design  ” you  mean  lay-out  or  good  surface,  or  do 
you  mean  both  ? — No,  I keep  surface  apart.  The 
progress  in  surface  work  in  this  country  has  been 
phenomenal ; but  the  progress  in  design  has  been 
negligible  by  comparison. 

13685.  Then  you  mean  design  ? — I mean  design 
purely. 

13686.  It  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  if  you  take  the 
other  causes,  such  as  careless  crossing  of  roads, 
careless  driving  at  cross  roads,  they  would  help  to 
swell  the  percentage  figure  of  accidents  due  to  design, 
and  each  would  overlap  the  other  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
question  of  classification. 

13687.  I want  now  to  ask  you  only  two  general 
questions.  I want  to  go  back  to  the  point  raised  by 
Mr.  Galton  with  regard  to  an  attempt  by  regulation 
and  restriction  to  attract  traffic  to  the  roads.  Would 
it  be  interpreting  rightly  what  you  mean  to  say  if 
I said  that  everything  of  that' sort  is  mere  tinkering 
with  the  problem  compared  with  the  provision  of 
proper  transport  facilities  ? — Of  course,  that  is  my 
very  strong  view.  I thmk,  to  put  it  in  popular 
phraseology,  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are 
trying  in  this  country  to  force  a quart  measure  of 
traffic  into  a pint  pot  of  road  space,  and  in  the  long 
run  are  inevitably  doomed  to  defeat. 

13688.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  in  the  long  run, 
and  in  not  the  very  long  run,  the  amount  of  traffic 
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on  the  streets  is  an  absolutely  accurate  measure  of 
the  transport  needs  of  the  people  of  the  country  ? — 
I should  not  dissent  from  that  proposition  ; but  I 
would  like  to  see  where  you  are  leading  to. 

13689.  And,  further,  the  assumption  that  any  form 
of  traffic  can  for  any  considerable  period  be  run  what 
is  called  economically  is  really  an  economic  fallacy  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  Of  course,  that  is  the  trouble  in  any 
attempt  to  prolong  rmeconomio  forms.  In  Dublin, 
for  example,  for  a long  time  they  tried  to  preserve 
the  jaunting  car  by  restrictions  and  regulations. 

13690.  It  is  a fact,  is  it  not,  that  your  Association 
prepared  a schedule  of  what  you  regarded  as  the 
first  necessities  in  the  way  of  road  improvements  ? 
— Yes. 

13691.  Would  it  be  possible  to  let  us  have  that 
schedule,  not  now  but  later  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

13692.  And,  secondly,  as  you  said,  and  I entirely 
agree,  the  first  obligation  is  to  enlarge  the  exits  and 
entrances  from  and  into  cities,  and  with  them,  by 
implication,  the  roads  in  the  cities  themselves — ^for 
instance,  replanning  London  as  Paris  was  replanned — 
have  you  any  ordered  statement  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  removed,  not  only  on  the  question  of  finance  but 
in  removing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  land  acquisition, 
the  position  under  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts,  and  the  question  of  the  powers  of  local  authori- 
ties ; have  you  any  sort  of  coimected  statement  that 
you  could  let  the  Commission  have  on  that  ? — ^No,  I 
have  not  anything  of  that  kind.  The  acquisition  of 
land  is  not  such  a very  serious  question  in  these 
matters  if  you  do  what  I am  asking  you  to  do — drive 
roads  where  they  are  nationally  required. 

13693.  I am  not  talldng  of  rural  land  but  of  land  m 
urban  areas  ? — It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I am  in 
favour  of  building  new  roads  rather  than  spending  too 
much  money  on  widening  existing  roads  where  it  means 
the  acquisition  of  expensive  property.  It  is  a matter 
on  which,  after  my  experience,  I have  been  led  to  have 
very  strong  views.  In  London,  for  example,  if  you 
take  what  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  London 
County  Council  spend  on  improvements,  you  will  find 
something  like  90  per  cent,  of  that  expenditure  goes 
in  the  acquisition  of  property  and  in  compensation, 
and  only  10  per  cent,  on  work,  and  you  are  destroying 
rich  rateable  value  all  the  time  ; and  it  is  one  of  my 
strong  economic  arguments  in  favour  of  building  new 
roads  to  develop  areas  because  it  creates  value  and 
does  not  destroy  it.  Are  you  merely  on  the  technical 
point  of  facilities  rmder  the  existing  Acts  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  ? 

13694.  I am  talking  now  of  the  broadening  and 
widening  and  making  up  of  new  roads  ; I want  to 
know  whether  you  have  a considered  statement  on 
those  things  ? — No. 

13695.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : - With  regard  to  the 
motor  roads  ; would  you  prohibit  pedal  cyclists  from 
those  roads  ? — Yes. 

13696.  How  about  pedestrians  crossing  a motor 
road  ? — They  would  cross  it  as  they  now  cross  a 
railway  line. 

13697.  Would  there  be  stated  places,  or  would  you 
let  them  take  their  chance  ? — Let  them  take  their 
chance,  imtil  the  volume  of  traffic  reached  such  a 
point  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  a bridge. 


13698.  Then  on  the  question  of  putting  the  under- 
ground services  in  tunnels.  Would  you  prefer  that 
with  regard  to  new  arterial  roads  those  things  should 
be  put  on  the  grass  verge  ? — That  is  again  a matter 
of  convenience  and  cost  in  every  case.  The  thing  that 
I am  endeavouring  to  secrue  is  the  taking  of  these 
services  from  under  the  carriage-way  and  preventing 
the  opening  up  of  the  carriage-way  from  the  top  to 
get  at  the  pipes  underneath  ; and  as  long  as  that 
object  is  secured  it  is  immaterial  as  to  the  way  you 
do  it. 

13699.  In  urban  areas  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a tunnel,  no  doubt,  but  where  you  are  con- 
structing arterial  roads  it  would  be  better  to  have 
these  things  on  the  grass  verge,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
I suggest  the  principle,  and  I hope  the  Commission 
will  lay  it  down,  that  with  regard  to  all  new  roads 
some  sort  of  subway  in  the  verge  should  be  adopted 
which  win  prevent  cutting  up  of  the  surface  of  the 
highway. 

13700.  {Chairman)  : There  is  just  one  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  you.  You  were  referring  to  some 
statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  railways,  and  you 
said,  as  of  coruse  we  all  know,  that  obsolete  forms 
of  traffic  or  anything  else  naturally  say  they  have  been 
unfairly  treated  and  ask  for  protection.  I take  it  you 
did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  railways  are  an 
obsolete  form  of  traffic  ? — ^No. 

13701.  You  meant  in  certain  particulars  and  for 
certain  purposes  ? — ^Yes.  I should  be  very  glad,  if 
I did  not  make  that  perfectly  clear,  if  you  would  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  repeating  what  I thought  I said. 

13702.  That  is  what  I wish  you  to  do.  I thought 
the  statement  might  be  taken  in  too  broad  a sense  ? — 
It  was  subject  to  that  interpretation.  But  I did  say 
that  to  me  the  railways  have  very  important  functions 
to  perform  with  regard  to  main  line  and  long-distance 
traffic,  and  I think  they  are  being  handicapped  in 
discharging  those  services  as  long  as  they  maintain 
non-paying  branch  lines  and  attempt  to  do  services 
which  -under  modern  conditions  could  be  done  better 
by  road  transport.  The  railways  were  designed  and 
made  in  a time  when  the  present  conditions  did  not 
exist.  I appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  railways  ; 
I know  their  problem  from  their  side  as  I have  studied 
it  from  both  sides  ; but,  stiU,  adaptability  is  the  secret 
of  life,  and  unless  you  adapt  you  die. 

13703.  I thought  the  statement  might  be  interpreted 
in  too  broad  a sense.  We  have  had  a lot  of  evidence 
to  the  effect  that  certain  trades — for  example,  the 
iron  and  steel  trade,  and  perhaps  even  more  the  coal 
trade — are  absolutely  dependent  on  the  railways  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

13704.  You  cannot  conceive  any  road  system,  at 
least  I camiot,  on  which  that  amount  of  traffic  could 
be  properly  carried,  can  you  ? — No.  That,  of  course, 
is  true.  After  aU,  you  cannot  conceive  coal  from  the 
South  Wales  vaUeys  being  carried  down  to  Cardiff  or 
Barry  in  any  other  way  than  by  rail.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  you  go  through  Somerset  and 
Devonshire  and  many  other  places  in  Britain  and  you 
see  branch  lines  carrying  about  half  a dozen  trams  a 
day,  and  nobody  who  has  a motor-car  would  ever 
dream  of  going  on  one  of  them,  there  you  get  the 
other  extreme. 

{Chairman)  : Yes,  that  is  what  I thought  you  meant. 
We  thank  you  very  much  ; we  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  e-vidence. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Memo.  No.  51. 

SECOND  MEMORANDUM 

SHBMITTBD  BY 

THE  Railway  Companies. 


1.  It  is  imderstood  that  the  Commission  desire 
evidence  to  be  submitted  bearing  upon  the  two 
remaining  headings  upon  which  the  Commission 
originally  invited  evidence,  namely  : — 

The  extent  to  which  co-ordination  between  the 
available  means  of  transport  is  practicable  and 
desirable  in  the  public  interest  and  suggestions 
to  bring  about  such  co-ordination,  and 

The  directions  in  which  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  the  general  public  as  affected  by  the 
various  means  of  transport  can  be  promoted. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  these  two  headings, 
this  subject  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport*  and 
the  statement  of  evidence  previously  submitted  by 
the  Railway  Companies,  f The  Railway  Companies 
do  not  desire  to  offer  any  further  evidence  or  to 
make  any  suggestion  for  new  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  public  as  affected  by  railway  transport. 

3.  As  to  the  fir.st  of  these  two  heads,  namely,  the 
co-ordination  between  the  available  means  of  trans- 
port, the  views  of  the  Railway  Companies’  Association 
have  already  been  expressed,  but  in  view  of  the  desire 
of  the  Royal  Commission  to  have  furnished  to  them 
information  regarding  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  by  negotiations  between  the  Railway  Companies 
and  the  Road  Transport  undertakings  in  effecting 
co-ordination  between  their  respective  undertakings, 
the  following  statement  has  been  prepared. 

4.  The  first  problem  which  faced  the  Railway 
Companies  on  obtaining  their  road  transport  powers 
under  their  special  Acts  of  1928  was  the  question  of 
the  pohcy  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  transport 
of  passengers  by  road.  There  were  two  main  alter- 
natives liefore  the  Railway  Companies,  namely, 
either  : — 

(i)  To  institute  and  put  upon  the  road  a large 

number  of  services  or,  in  other  words, 
to  enter  on  to  the  field  of  road  transport 
in  competition  with  the  existing  road 
operators,  or 

(ii)  To  utilise  the  machinery  of  co-ordination 

provided  by  their  Road  Transport  Acts  and 
to  enter  into  a working  partnership  with 
the  principal  road  operators  with  a view 
to  establishing  a genuine  and  equitable 

* Memo.  No.  1,  Vol.  1,  page  1. 

t Memo,  No.  4,  Vol.  1,  page  89. 


co-ordination  of  road  passenger  traffic,  and 
also  a co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  traffic 
for  the  more  effective  service  of  the  public. 

The  Railway  Companies  decided  to  test  to  the  full 
the  possibilities  of  the  second  alternative  policy  of 
partnership  and  co-ordination  along  the  lines  of 
which  they  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  interests, 
not  only  of  the  parties  concerned  but  of  the  pubhc 
at  large,  will  best  be  served,  rather  than  to  embark 
upon  a road  warfare  which  could  only  add  to  the 
congestion  of  the  roads  and  result  in  wasteful  and 
mieconomic  transport  conditions  which  would  be 
bomid  to  re-act  unfavom-ably  upon  the  public. 

This  policy  then  of  partnership  and  co-ordination 
has  been  actively  pursued  by  the  Railway  Companies, 
but,  of  course,  the  Commission  will  appreciate  that 
the  negotiations  to  this  end  must  necessarily  be 
protracted  owing  to  the  many  problems  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  surmounted.  It,  however,  can  now  be 
stated  that  in  some  cases  arrangements  have  actually 
been  completed,  while  in  others  the  negotiations  are 
in  an  advanced  state  and,  indeed,  the  formal 
documents  remain  only  to  be  finally  settled  and  com- 
pleted. 

5.  The  negotiations  for  partnership  fall  mainly 
under  two  heads  : — • 

(i)  Those  with  the  principal  road  transport 

companies,  and 

(ii)  Those  with  the  local  authorities. 

Arrangements  with  Passenger  Road  Transport 
Companies. 

6.  The  Commission  are  reminded  that  the  larger 
omnibus  undertakmgs  of  the  road  companies  operatmg 
throughout  the  cormtry  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  a few  groups,  and  the  state- 
ment wliich  was  produced  by  the  London  and 
Provincial  Omnibus  Owners’  Association  before 
Parliament  is  distributed  for  the  information  of  the 
Commission.* 

The  three  principal  groups  of  passenger  road 
transport  companies  will  be  seen  to  be  the  followhig  : — 

The  Tilling  and  British  Automobile  Traction  and 
British  Electric  Traction  Groups. 

The  National  Omnibus  Company. 

The  Scottish  Motor  Traction  Company  operating 
in  Scotland. 

7.  Negotiations  were  opened  up  with  all  these  three 
groups,  who  readily  recognised  that  a partnership 
with  the  Railway  Companies  was  a desirable  object, 
and  that  co-ordination  should  be  aimed  at  rather  than 
that  the  parties  concerned  should  enter  into  a road 
warfare  from  which  no  one  would  benefit  and  which 
would  necessarily  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 


* See  Appendix  F,  Litho  plate  at  end  of  Volume. 
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It  was,  however,  obvious  that  if  the  parties  were 
to  enter  into  a working  or  traifio  agreement  to  effectuate 
this  desirable  co-ordination,  the  Railway  Companies 
must  become  partners  in  fact  and  take  some  financial 
stake  in  the  omnibus  undertakings.  It  was  also 
obvious  that  this  partnership  must  be  one  of  a genuine 
equilibrium  between  the  parties  so  that  neither 
interest  should  dominate  the  other,  and  so  that  each 
partner  should  have  the  incentive  to  develop  each  form 
of  transport  to  the  best  advantage  of  transport  as  a 
whole. 

The  financial  side  of  the  negotiations  has  proceeded 
along  these  lines  and  has  established  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  parties  have  been  able  to  build  up 
working  agreements  to  establish  that  co-ordination 
which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  parties. 

8.  Dealing  now  with  these  negotiations  in  a little 
more  detail : — 

Arrangements  with  the  Tilling  and  British 
Automobile  Traction  and  British  Electric 
Traction  Groups. 

This  Group  holds  majority  holdings  in  a large 
number  of  Omnibus  Companies  operating  throughout 
the  country,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  with 
the  Group  whereby  the  Railway  Companies  interested 
in  the  various  areas  operated  by  these  subsidiary 
Companies  shall  obtain  holdmgs  in  those  subsidiary 
Companies  equal  to  those  of  the  Group. 

The  amount  of  shares  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Railway 
Companies  in  any  particular  subsidiary  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  particular  holdings  of  the  Group 
in  that  subsidiary,  but  under  the  proposals  which  have 
here  been  outlined  the  Railway  Companies  will  not 
acquire  in  any  case  a majority  or  controlling  holding 
but  will  secure  a sufficient  interest  to  establish  a 
genuine  partnership. 

The  prices  at  which  the  Railway  Companies  con- 
cerned will  acquire  the  shares  have  been  arrived  at  by 
means  of  a valuation  of  the  services  and  assets  of  the 
subsidiary  Companies. 

9.  These  financial  arrangements  are,  however,  con- 
ditioned upon  the  various  operating  Companies 
entering  into  a working  agreement  with  the  Railway 
Company,  this  being  of  course  the  object  and  end  of 
the  financial  agreements  indicated  above. 

This  working  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  have 
now  in  substance  been  agreed  by  all  parties  concerned, 
has  for  its  object  the  co-ordination  of  road  and  rail 
services  to  the  mutual  advantage  and  benefit  of  the 
parties  concerned  and  for  the  more  effective  service 
of  the  public. 

A Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  Omnibus  Company  and  of  the 
Railway  Company,  is  to  be  set  up  which  will  have  the 
duty  of  considering,  proposing  or  recommending 
measures  by  which  the  services  of  the  Ormiibus 
Company  and  the  Railway  Company  can  be  co- 
ordinated. 

This  Committee  will  also  make  proposals  or  recom- 
mendations for  affording,  as  far  as  possible,  an  adequate 
and  convenient  service  to  cater  for  and  develop 
passenger  traffic  in  the  particular  area  concerned,  and 
of  securing  development  of  the  traffic  to  the  benefit 
of  all  parties.  It  will  also  deal  with  such  matters  as 
competitive  services,  their  consideration  of  these 
matters  being  conditioned  upon  the  requirements  and 
convenience  of  the  travelling  public.  Furthermore, 
provision  is  made  enabling  the  Railway  Company 
to  require  the  Omnibus  Company  to  provide  further 
road  transport  in  the  area  if  the  Railway  Company 
(who  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement  will  not  operate 
local  road  services  in  the  area)  consider  existing 
services  inadequate,  and  any  questions  imder  this 
head  will  fall  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
arbitration  machinery  being  provided  in  case  of  the 
Committee  failing  to  agree. 

Thus,  this  worldng  agreement  will  establish  a 
Committee  equally  representative  of  the  parties, 
which  will  be  in  constant  session,  considering  and 
surveying  the  traffic  problems  and  arrangements  of 
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the  area  with  a view  to  establishing  a practical 
co-ordination,  which  must  result  in  the  more  effective 
service  of  the  areas  covered  by  the  arrangement. 

10.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  general  description  of 
this  traffic  arrangement,  and  some  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  this  fact,  that  there  is  no  monopolistic  system 
set  up,  but  that  there  remains,  and  will  be,  a certain 
element  of  conflict  of  interest  and  competition,  the 
whole  being  leavened  by  the  interests  of  other  share- 
holders, many  of  whom  reside  in  the  localities  in 
which  the  omnibus  companies  operate. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  will  be  representa- 
tive on  the  one  hand  of  the  road  interest  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  railway  interest,  and  this  element 
of  competition  must  necessarily  stimulate  the 
consideration  of  traffic  problems  and  lead  to  a co- 
ordination more  advantageous  to  the  public  than  if 
there  were  a predominant  partner  working  but  to  one 
end. 

It  is  felt  that  by  the  establishment  of  those  working 
agreements  and  working  arrangements  the  manifest 
desire  of  the  public  that  no  huge  monopoly  to  their 
detriment  should  be  established,  as  expressed  before 
Parliament  when  the  Bills  for  the  Railway  Companies’ 
Road  Transport  Acts  were  in  Committee,  has  been 
safeguarded,  and  that  a broad  and  businesslike  attempt 
has  been  made  towards  solving  the  many  problems 
which  necessarily  arise  in  comieetion  with  road  and 
rail  transport  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

11.  The  arrangements  with  the  Tilling  and  British 
Automobile  Traction  Group  alluded  to  above  have 
not  as  yet  been  actually  completed,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  wiU  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year. 

The  documents  have  in  substance  been  agreed 
between  the  parties,  but,  as  the  Commission  wall 
appreciate,  there  are  many  details  to  be  worked  out 
before  a final  settlement  is  reached. 

It  is  not  possible  at  this  stage  to  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  finanoial  interest  which  the  Railway  Companies 
will  take  in  the  various  subsidiaries,  as  this  depends  on 
a number  of  factors  such  as  the  response  of  the  share- 
holders to  the  circulars  to  be  issued  ; but,  as  stated 
above,  the  Railway  Companies’  participation  will  not 
exceed  that  of  the  Group. 

The  National  Omnibus  Company. 

12.  As  the  Commission  wall  be  aware,  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  had  for  a considerable 
period  been  operating  services  of  its  own  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  on  obtaining  their  Road  Transport  Act 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  opened  up 
negotiations  writh  the  National  Omnibus  Company, 
who  were  largely  operating  in  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
with  a view  to  co-ordination  of  the  road  interests  of 
the  two  concerns. 

As  a result  of  these  negotiations  a new  Company, 
known  as  the  Western  National  Omnibus  Company 
Limited,  with  a capital  of  £600,000  6 per  cent.  Cumu- 
lative Preference  Shares  of  £1  each  and  £400,000 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  was  incorporated,  and  to 
this  new  Company  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  National  Omnibus  Company  transferred 
their  passenger  road  services  operating  in  the  coimties 
above  mentioned,  together  with  the  omnibuses, 
garages,  and  other  assets  appurtenant  thereto,  the 
price  for  the  purchase  being  satisfied  by  the  allotment 
of  shares  and  the  necessary  adjustments  being  made 
in  cash. 

The  -Ordinary  Shares  of  the  new  Company  are  held 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  and  the 
National  Oimiibus  Company  equally,  so  here  again  is 
a pooling  of  interests  and  the  creation  of  a genuine 
partnership  in  which  neither  partner  predominates. 

For  the  purpose  of  operation  and  establishing  a true 
co-ordination  of  interests  a Management  Committee 
has  been  formed  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  the  Great  Western  Company  and 
the  National  Company. 
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The  Southern  Railway  Company  has  also  made 
similar  arrangements  with  the  National  Omnibus 
Company. 

13.  Negotiations  are  also  in  progress  and  will 
shortly  be  completed  between  the  National  Omnibus 
Company  and  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  and 
the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  Companies 
for  a partnership  and  co-ordination  in  the  areas  served 
by  those  Railway  Companies,  and  the  arrangement 
proposed  follows  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the 
arrangement  effected  with  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company. 

A new  Company  will  be  formed  to  operate  in  the 
areas  in  question,  the  Ordinary  Shares  of  which  will 
be  equally  held  by  the  National  Ormiibus  Company 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  Railway  Companies  on 
the  other  hand. 

The  capital  of  the  new  Company  will  be  £500,000, 
and  the  National  Omnibus  Company  will  transfer  to 
the  new  Company  its  services  and  omnibuses  operating 
in  the  area  and  the  assets  in  connection  therewith. 
A working  agreement  will  be  entered  into  on  the  lines 
already  discussed. 

Scottish  Motor  Traction  Company  Limited. 

14.  This  Company  operates  passenger  road  services 
through  a large  part  of  Scotland,  and  its  operations 
are  widespread.  The  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  Company  and  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Rahway  Company  have  entered  into  and 
completed  with  the  Scottish  Motor  Traction  Company 
Limited  a partnership  arrangement  with  a view  to  the 
co-ordination  of  traffic.  This  partnership  arrangement 
follows  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  discussed  above. 

The  Scottish  Motor  Traction  Company  Limited  has 
been  reconstructed  with  a total  capital  of  £1,800,000, 
and  the  two  Railway  Companies  jointly  have  acquired 
a one -half  interest  in  the  Ordinary  Shares.  A working 
or  trafifio  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Scottish  Motor  Traction  Company  Limited  and  the 
two  Railway  Companies  on  lines  similar  to  those  of 
the  working  agreement  discussed  in  some  detail 
above. 

As  already  stated,  the  whole  transaction  has  now 
been  completed  and  the  partnership  so  created  is 
working  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 

Abbaistgements  with  the  Local  Atjthobitibs. 

15.  The  relations  of  the  Railway  Companies  with 
the  Municipal  Corporations  which  they  serve  have 
alwa,ys  been  friendly,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
possibility  of  co-ordination  with  the  Corporations  in 
the  conduct  of  their  omnibus  services  should  be  present 
in  the  minds  of  both  parties  at  an  early  stage. 

16.  Soon  after  obtaining  their  Road  Transport  Acts 
the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  Company 
and  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  Company 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Sheffield  Corpor- 
ation, under  which  the  Railway  Companies  are  to 
purchase  a half-share  in  the  suburban  omnibus  ser- 
vices operated  by  the  Corporation  Tramways  Depart - 
rnent,  and  are  to  purchase  outright  certain  long- 
distance services  extending  beyond  the  Corporation 
suburban  area. 

A Joint  Committee  is  set  up  of  Corporation  repre- 
sentatives and  Railway  representatives,  with  the 
purpose  of  dealing  with  traffic  problems,  and  subject 
to  the  control  of  this  Joint  Committee,  the  joint  service 
will  be  operated  by  the  Corporation  Tramways  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Agreement  giving  effect  to  this  arrangement 
has  not  finally  been  completed,  but  in  substance  a 
document  is  agreed,  and,  indeed,  the  J oint  Committee 
and  the  joint  services  are  to-day  in  operation. 

An  Agreement  of  a similar  nature  has  actually 
been  completed  with  the  Halifax  Corporation,  and 
similar  arrangements  are  in  process  of  negotiation 
with  many  other  Corporations, 


17.  Apart  altogether  from  these  arrangements 
with  the  Road  Transport  Companies  and  the  Cor- 
porations the  Railway  Companies  have  acquired 
certam  road  transport  undertakings  on  their  own, 
but  as  most  of  these  will  in  due  course  be  assimilated 
with  the  undertakings  in  which  the  Railway  Com- 
panies have  become  or  are  becoming  partners  as 
above  mentioned,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  detail  with  regard  to  these  acquisitions. 

18.  In  conclusion,  the  Railway  Companies  may 
fairly  claim  that  in  the  twelve  months  smoe  the 
passing  of  their  Road  Transport  Acts  they  have  laid 
the  foimdation  for  the  co-ordination  and  development 
of  road  and  rail  traffic. 

In  August,  1928,  they  owned  amongst  them  no 
more  than  348  motor  vehicles  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers.  They  are  now  directly  interested  in  a 
fleet  of  approximately  8,000  vehicles. 

By  the  arrangements  they  have  made  and  the 
policy  they  have  pursued  they  are  in  a position  to-day 
to  offer  better  services  to  the  public,  and  by  their 
investment  in  road  traffic  they  have  renewed  the 
interest  of  their  shareholders  in  traffic  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  “ lost  ” by  the  railways 
to  the  roads. 

They  have  accomplished  this  evolution  and  have 
created  a co-ordination  of  traffic  interests  without 
pm-suing  a wastefid  transport  war  which  could  only 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  shai-e- 
holders  and  the  travelling  public  alike. 

19.  The  Railway  Companies  are  convinced  that 
the  co-ordinated  working  and  development  of  the 
road  and  rail  systems  for  the  transport  of  passengers 
can  best  be  attained  by  voluntary  arrangements 
such  as  those  outlined  above,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  at  the  present  time  for  fresh  legislation  to 
promote  these  objects. 

Additional  Ineobiviation  Rbquibed. 

20.  When  the  Witnesses  for  the  Railway  Companies 
(Sir  Josiah  Stamp  and  Mi-.  Thornhill)  were  previously 
before  the  Commission  they  were  asked  by  certam 
Commissioners  to  furnish  further  information  on 
a number  of  matters.  Statements  gi-ving  the  further 
information  required  are  contained  in  the  Appendices* 
to  this  Memorandum,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

Appendix  A. — Statement  of  the  annual  cost  incurred 
by  the  Railway  Companies  in  maintaining  public 
roads  over  railway  and  canal  bridges,  as  requested 
at  Question  1290  and  Question  1328. 

Appendix  B.^ — Statement  as  to  delay  in  conveyance 
of  farm  produce  from  Cambridge  and  Ely,  as  requested 
at  Question  1418. 

Appendix  C. — Statement  as  to  the  alleged  preference 
given  to  foreign  produce  over  home-grown  produce 
(Question  1687). 

Appendix  D. — Statement  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
bill  of  ladmg  weights  for  overseas  traffic  (Question 
1592). 

Appendix  E. — Statement  showing  the  decline  in 
passenger  traffic  on  certain  branch  lines,  as  asked 
for  at  Question  1640. 

Highway  Expbnditube. 

21.  The  Commission  have  also  invited  the  observ- 
ations of  the  Railway  Companies  upon  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Shrapnell -Smith  with  reference  to 
highway  expenditure  and  the  proportion  thereof 
which  is  borne  by  the  road  user.  Mr.  Shrapnell- Smith 
challenged  the  statement  made  in  the  original  evidence 
offered  by  the  Railway  Companies  to  the  effect  that 
the  costs  borne  by  the  road  haulier  do  not  represent 
the  true  economic  cost  to  the  community. 

At  Question  4800f  and  following  questions  he  gave 
figures  which  were  designed  to  show  that  the 

* See  pages  906  to  909. 
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commercial  vehicle  user  was  in.  fact  paying  almost 
the  whole  cost  of  the  highways.  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith 
makes  an  elaborate  calculation  based  first  of  all 
on  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  ordinary  mainten- 
ance of  classified  roads  in  relation  to  his  estimate 
of  the  gross  ton  mileage  of  traffic  passing  over  them, 
and  in  the  second  place  upon  his  estimate  of  the 
average  contribution  made  by  commercial  road 
vehicles  per  gross  ton  mile  moved  by  them,  and  he 
concludes  at  Question  4806  by  saying  that  motor 
transport  is  paying  a sum  in  taxation  equal  to  “ the 
related  cost  ” of  the  roads. 

22.  The  observation  of  the  Railway  Companies 
upon  these  statements  is  that  they  attempt  to  prove 
too  much.  If  the  argument  is  soimd  it  is  obvious 
that  the  local  authorities  of  the  country  would  not 
need  to  levy  any  sums  upon  the  ratepayers  in  respect 
of  highways.  In  fact,  however,  the  amount  levied 
on  the  ratepayers  for  highway  expenditure  is 
£40,000,000  per  annum.  The  figures  were  given  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  12th  November,  1928  ( Hansard,  page 
594).  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  total 
national  expenditure  on  highways  is  approximately 
£60,000,000  per  annrun.  Of  this  sum  approximately 
£20,000,000  is  contributed  from  the  Road  Fund  and 
the  balance  of  £40,000,000  is  either  paid  out  of  or 
charged  upon  the  rates.  That  this  statement  represents 
the  true  position  is  borne  out  by  the  Annual  Reports 
on  the  Administration  of  the  Road  Fund. 

It  is  true  that  an  additional  burden  has  now 
been  imposed  on  motor  traffic  by  means  of  the  petrol 
tax,  the  estimated  annual  yield  of  which  is  £13,000,000. 
But  the  expenditru-e  by  local  authorities  has  been 
in  no  way  diniinished  by  reason  of  the  imposition 
of  the  petrol  tax.  The  proceeds  of  that  tax  are  not 
paid  into  the  Road  Fund  and  are  not  used  for  highway 
expenditure.  The  tax  was  imposed  in  order  to  raise 
revenue  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  local 
authorities  for  the  loss  of  rateable  value  they  .sustained 
m consequence  of  the  de-rating  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act, ' 1929.  Two -thirds  of  the 
national  expenditure  on  highways  is  still  either 
paid  out  of  or  charged  upon  the  rates. 

23.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith’s  statement 
is  intended  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  maintenance 
costs  bonre  by  commercial  road  vehicles  represents 
the  true  economic  cost  to  the  community  of  providing 
roads  for  their  service,  it  is  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

A calculation  which  results  in  a conclusion  so 
widely  at  variance  with  the  known  facts  hardly  merits 
a serious  critical  examination. 

If  the  coirolusion  he  wishes  to  draw  is  that  the 
total  commercial  motor  taxation  is  equal  to  the 
present  armual  expenditrue  on  “ ordinary  mainten- 
ance and  repair  ” of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  it 
may  well  be  correct  (although  there  are  no  means 
of  checking  it),  but  such  a statement  is  valueless 
for  present  pru’poses  since  it  leaves  out  of  account  the 
bulk  of  the  national  highway  expenditure. 

24.  The  question  which  the  Railway  Companies 
raised  in  their  original  evidence  was  whether  the  levy 
of  this  eirormous  amrual  sum  upon  the  ratepayers 
for  highway  expenditure  can  still  be  justified  having 
regard  to  the  present  occupation  and  user  of  the  high- 
ways of  the  country. 

25.  In  the  figures  of  national  highway  expenditure 
given  above  no  account  is  taken  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  provision  of  public  roads.  Mr.  Mervyn 
O’Gorman  estimated  (at  Questions  4055  and  4056)* 
that  this  capital  amounted  to  at  least  £1,600,000,000. 
The  conunercial  road  haulier  not  only  obtains  the 
bene^t  of  the  current  expenditm'e  levied  upon  the 
ratepayer,  but  he  also  enjoys  the  free  use  for  the 
purposes  of  his  trade  of  the  national  asset  represented 
by  this  capital  sum. 

26.  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith’s  calculations  are  based 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  motor  taxation,  but  the 


individual  motor  vehicle  owner  does  not  necessarily 
bear  his  full  share  of  the  total  according  to  the 
mileage  of  roads  used  by  him.  The  owner  of  a vehicle 
on  which  a tax  of,  say,  £15  is  charged  enjoys  the  use 
of  every  highway  in  the  country. 


13705.  [Chairman)  : We  are  very  glad  to  see  you 
again.  Sir  Josiah,  and  I hope  we  will  not  keep  you 
very  long  to-day.  You  have  sent  us  a very  complete 
statement,  and  there  are  not  many  questions  I wish 
to  put  to  you.  In  the  first  paragraph  you  refer  to 
two  headings  upon  which  the  Commission  invited 
evidence,  which  I should  like  to  deal  with.  You 
dealt  with  the  second  very  fully  in  your  previous 
evidence  ; but  with  regard  to  the  first — the  extent 
to  which  co-ordination  between  the  available  means 
of  transport  is  practicable  and  desirable  in  the  public 
interest,  and  suggestions  to  bring  about  such  co- 
ordination— you  have  given  us  a very  full  statement 
as  to  the  steps  which  the  Railway  Companies  have 
taken  to  bring  about  co-ordination  of  traffic  on  the 
roads  ? — Yes. 

13706.  I do  not  know  that  I wish  to  take  you 
through  all  the  various  steps  which  you  have  taken, 
but  I understand  that  there  were  two  policies  before 
the  railways  : one  was  to  set  up  a large  system  of 
motor  omnibuses,  and  so  on,  of  their  own,  and  the 
other  was  to  enter  into  a partnership  with  a number 
of  existing  firms ; and,  speaking  generally,  you 
adopted  the  latter  plan  ? — That  is  so. 

13707.  So  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  and  needless 
competition  ? — Yes.  We  had  already  indicated, 

when  we  were  applying  for  powers,  that  we  did  not 
desire  to  introduce  enormous  new  sums  of  money, 
with  the  possibility  of  loss,  and  so  on,  and  an  increase 
of  congestion  on  the  roads,  if  there  were  any  other 
practicable  way  of  achieving  proper  co-ordination 
without  it. 

13708.  You  have  given  us  a very  full  account  of 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  and  I take 
it  that  similar  arrangements  are  being  made  all  the 
time.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  The  arrangements  that 
are  practically  complete  cover  the  best  part  of  the 
country  ; there  are  a few  areas  in  which  arrangements 
are  not  quite  so  forward,  but  negotiations  are  either 
nearly  completed  or  are  well  on  the  way  for  practically 
the  whole  country. 

13709.  Do  you  find  that  these  arrangements  are 
working  satisfactorily  in  practice  ? — In  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  actually  completed  they  are  working 
quite  satisfactorily  ; but  the  actual  completion  is  not 
very  extensive  at  present.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  arrangements  we  are 
maldng  analogous  to  those  already  in  being  will  not 
be  equally  successful. 

13710.  You  are  making  arrangements,  I under- 
stand, not  only  with  private  companies  but  also  with 
local  authorities,  and  you  have  completed  those 
arrangements  in  several  cases  ? — Yes.  We  were  able 
to  get  the  local  authority  method  settled  while  our 
negotiations  were  going  on  with  the  other  large 
groups.  We  started  with  Sheffield  Corporation. 

13711.  You  entered  into  a big  scheme  with  Sheffield? 
— Yes  ; and  similar  arrangements  are  either  completed 
or  are  in  process  of  completion  with  a number  of 
other  Corporations. 

13712.  The  plan  is,  I understand,  in  most  cases 
that  you  acquire  a half -share  in  the  capital ; is  that 
so  ? — -Are  you  referring  to  municipalities  ? 

13713.  I am  referring  at  the  moment  to  the  com- 
panies ? — It  is  not  quite  that.  It  may  be  a half -share 
in  some  cases,  but  the  proportion  will  vary.  So  far 
as  I know,  in  general  it  will  be  equal  to  the  other 
largest  shareholder  ; if  the  other  largest  shareholder 
holds  40  per  cent.,  then  ours  will  be  40  per  cent.  ; 
that  -will  be  80  per  cent,  in  all.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  40  per  cent,  that  is  held  by  the  railway 
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companies  will  be  held  by  one  railway  company  ; it 
may  be  divided  amongst  two  or  three  according  to 
their  interests  in  the  area. 

13714.  That,  of  course,  is  bringing  about  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  services,  the  elimination 
of  congestion  on  the  roads,  and  co-ordination,  I 
suppose,  to  a very  considerable  extent  between  road 
services  and  railway  services  ? — That  is  the  whole 
object  of  it ; , and  the  local  working  committee  of  the 
district  will  give  their  attention  to  those  specific 
points  so  as  to  make  travel  throughout  easier  and 
cover  the  whole  area  without  waste. 

13715.  I suppose  a large  number  of  these  omnibuses 
previously  did  not  run  to  yoiu’  station  yards  so  as 
to  link  up  with  the  trains,  but  they  do  so  now  ? — 
That  is  the  idea.  There  was  no  cormection  before 
either  with  regard  to  time  or  distance  or  convenience  ; 
but  you  can  quite  see  that,  the  time  being  accurate 
and  there  being  a rail  connection,  with  the  actual 
running  to  the  station  yard  and  with  common  waiting- 
rooms,  refreshment  rooms,  bookings,  and  the  like, 
what  we  call  co-ordination  can  be  made  complete  ; 
whereas  in  the  past  it  was  merely  chance  if  it  happened, 

13716.  Of  course,  that  must  be  a public  advantage  ? 
— That  is  mu’  view. 

13717.  I am  interested  in  paragraph  19  of  your 
Memorandiun,  where  you  say  : “ The  Railway 

Companies  are  convinced  that  the  co-ordinated  work- 
ing and  development  of  the  road  and  rail  systems  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  can  best  be  attained  by 
voliuitary  arrangements  such  as  those  outlined  above, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  at  the  present  time  for 
fresh  legislation  to  promote  these  objects.”  In  other 
words,  I take  it  that  you  mean  that  what  is  necessary, 
or  what  is  desirable,  can  be  obtained  by  voluntary 
arrangements  such  as  you  have  described,  and  that  you 
do  not  see  the  necessity  for  any  outside  compulsion, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — That  is  our  present  view. 
We  tliink  the  object  which  we  are  in  process  of  carrying 
out  can  be  achieved  with  our  present  powers. 

13718.  And  probably  best  obtained  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes,  probably. 

13719.  May  I ask  you  one  question  which  does  not 
arise  directly  on  your  Memorandum  in  comiection 
with  this  matter  ? You  have  no  doubt  read  the 
Second  Report  of  this  Commission,  which  was  issued 
about  a month  ago  ? — I have  not  read  the  whole  of 
it ; I read  the  parts  which  particularly  interested  me. 

13720.  You  know  that  in  that  Report — and  the 
Government  have  since  adopted  this  proposal  in 
their  Road  Traffic  Bill — we  suggested  a division 
of  the  country  into  areas  for  the  purpose  of  licensing, 
so  as  to  substitute  12  licensing  authorities  for  the 
1,350  which  exist  at  present.  Generally  speaking, 
do  you  approve  of  that  proposal  ? — In  my  former 
evidence  that  idea  was  set  forth,  and  then  the  Com- 
mission pursued  me  in  detail  upon  it.  I said  then  that 
I could  not  speak  for  all  the  Railway  Companies, 
but  that  I could  speak  for  myself,  and  the  final  result 
bore  such  a close  resemblance  to  the  evidence  that  I 
gave  that  I hope  on  that  I may  look  for  some  cause 
and  effect  ; but,  of  course,  that  would  be  unduly 
flattering. 

13721.  Now  I will  come  to  some  of  the  additional 
information  which  we  asked  you  to  furnish  us  with. 
The  first  is  on  that  very  difficult  question  of  highway 
expenditure.  If  I remember  aright,  when  you  were 
here  before  you  laid  down  that  road  transport  was 
really  being  subsidised  in  the  sense  that  it  received 
help  from  the  State,  which  put  it  in  a position  of 
considerable  advantage  compared  with  the  railways. 
Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that  expresses  generally  the  view 
which  I put  forward. 

13722.  We  subsequently  had  evidence  from  people 
interested  in  road  transport  which  seemed  to  show 
that  they  were  bearing  the  entire  additional  cost  of 
the  roads,  which  can  be  held  to  be  due  to  the  advent 
of  mechanical  transport.  I asked  the  Secretary  to 
send  you  those  statements  so  that  you  might  be  in  a 


position  to  reply  to  them.  I understand  your  reply 
to  be  this,  that  the  ratepayer  to-day  is  paying  no  less 
than  £40,000,000  per  annum  out  of  £60,000,000  per 
anmun  towards  the  cost  of  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

13723.  And  that  in  itself  is  a very  much  bigger 
figure  than  the  ratepayer  was  paying  before  mechani- 
cal transport  became  so  general  as  it  is  to-day, 
even  if  one  makes  allowance  for  the  changed  value 
of  money  which  has  occurred  since  the  War  ? — Yes. 

13724.  Your  contention  I miderstand  to  be  this, 
that  that  represents  in  a sense  a sort  of  subsidy  from 
the  State  to  road  transport.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes,  that 
is  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  roads,  which  are  enjoyed 
by  road  transport. 

13725.  The  matter  is  complicated  a little  by  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  money  that  comes  out 
of  direct  motor  taxation  and  which  goes  to  the  Road 
Fund,  £13,000,000  a year  is  raised  by  the  petrol  tax, 
which  does  not  go  to  the  relief  of  the  roads  ; but  in 
considering  the  total  amoimt  paid  by  motor  transport 
it  is  right,  is  it  not,  to  take  into  account  not  only 
the  motor  licence  duties,  but  also  the  petrol  tax  ? 
— That,  of  course,  has  affected  the  comparison,  but 
it  has  not  diminished  the  expenditure  by  the  local 
authorities. 

13726.  No  ; that  is  true  ; but  local  authorities 
continue  to  pay  this  very  large  sum  of  £40,000,000 
a year.  I suppose  the  motor  trade,  so  to  speak,  is 
contributing  £13,000,000  a year  in  petrol  tax  and 
about  £20,000,000  a year  in  vehicle  tax,  so  they  are 
contributing  altogether  £33,000,000  a year,  part  of 
which,  I agree,  does  not  go  to  the  roads  but  goes  to 
relieve  general  taxation.  Is  not  that  so  ? — The  most 
recent  imposition,  of  course,  was  directly  connected 
with  the  de -rating  reliefs,  and  the  tax  was  imposed 
in  order  to  raise  revenue  to  compensate  the  local 
authorities  for  the  loss  of  the  rateable  values  that 
they  have  sustained  in  consequence  of  these  de -rating 
provisions. 

13727.  In  other  words,  the  motor  trade  is  finding 
the  money  for  de-rating  ; that  money  has  to  be  found 
somewhere.  If  it  did  not  come  from  the  motor  trade 
it  would  have  to  come  from  the  general  taxpayer  ? — 
Yes. 

13728.  Therefoi'e,  in  a sense,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
that  is  to  the  relief  of  the  general  taxpayer  ; is  not 
that  so  ? — ^Yes,  undoubtedly  it  acts  as  a relief  of 
the  general  taxes. 

13729.  But  in  considering  what  the  motor  industiy 
pays  one  has  got  to  take  that  into  accormt  ? — It  does 
not  alter  the  subsidy  to  the  road  ; that  is  the  point. 
If  you  are  on  the  question  of  the  burdens  on  the 
trade,  we  might  begin  to  talk  about  the  rates  based 
on  railway  profits  that  have  no  analogy  to  road 
profits.  You  get  into  a much  wider  field.  This  tax 
has  in  no  way  altered  the  original  cost  and  upkeep 
of  the  roads  borne  out  of  the  rates. 

13730i  No.  It  seems  to  me,  though,  that  the 
person  who  really  has  the  grievance  is  the  ratepayer, 
who,  although  the  motor  trade  is  contributing  a very 
considerable  sum,  part  of  which  is  not  used  for  the 
roads,  is  actually  paying  more  ; do  you  see  what  I 
mean  ? If  the  whole  of  the  motor  taxation  went  to 
the  roads  the  ratepayer’s  burden  would  be  considerably 
diminished  ? — I agree. 

13731.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  it  is  the 
railways  which  are  being  hardly  treated,  or  the 
rate^iayer  ? — In  connection  with  the  new  petrol  tax  ? 

13732.  Yes  ? — I do  not  think  the  railways  have 
ever  claimed  to  be  hard  hit,  or  that  they  have  had 
any  grievance  over  the  new  petrol  tax.  Whether  the 
ratepayer  has  got  a grievance  depends  on  which 
ratepayer  it  is.  If  a particular  ratepayer  has  had  a 
heavy  burden  lifted  from  him  and  shifted  on  to  users 
of  the  road  and  general  industry,  that  is  a very  much 
wider  question  than  this  question  of  the  disparity 
of  the  burden  with  regard  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
roads. 
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13733.  But,  still,  I imderstand  your  contention  to  13743.  And  the  annual  cost  is  about  £125,000  ; 


be  this,  that  this  very  large  sum  collected  every  year 
from  the  ratepayer — £40,000,000  a year — is  really  a 
subsidy  to  road  transport.  Is  that  your  contention  ? — 
Yes. 

13734.  Then  I see  that  in  paragraph  25  you  point 
out  that  these  figures  with  which  we  have  just  been 
dealing  do  not  take  into  account  any  of  the  capital 
originally  employed  in  the  construction  of  public 
roads,  which  I see  was  put  down  by  Mr.  Mervyn 
O’Gorman  at  £1,600,000,000  ?* — The  current  figures 
are  even  higher — £1,750,000,000.  No  one  could  say 
exactly  what  it  is,  of  course,  and  estimates  would 
vary  according  to  whether  one  is  considering  original 
cost  or  what  the  cost  would  be  to-day.  It  must 
be  a very  large  figure  if  one  takes  even  the  original 
cost. 

13735.  Yes,  undoubtedly.  Of  course,  I take  it 
you  agree  the  position  is  this  : Roads — I exclude  the 
new  roads — were  not  constructed  for  motor  transport ; 
they  were  constructed  long  before  that  developed  ? — 
Yes. 

13736.  Motor  transport  has  had  the  advantage  of 
the  free  use  of  them  ? — That  is  so. 

13737.  In  contradistinction  to  the  railways,  which 
had  to  construct  and  pay  for  their  tracks  ? — Every 
inch  of  railway  has  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  rates 
and  fares  have  to  meet  the  interest  charge. 

13738.  That  is  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  road  trans- 
port because  the  roads  were  there  and,  like  everyone 
else,  motor  transport  had  the  right  to  use  them  ? — 
Yes.  If  the  charges  that  they  make  had  to  bear  any- 
thing like  the  analogous  cost  which  the  railways  have 
to  pay,  their  position  as  competitors  would  be  totally 
different. 

13739.  That  I quite  understand.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  you  would  like  to  say  about  this  question 
of  taxation  ? — No  ; we  have  given  a very  general 
answer.  Of  course,  the  recent  evidence  given  on  the 
subject  goes  into  very  great  detail.  We  do  not  accept 
the  detailed  figures.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Commission  is  interested  in  having  our  views  upon 
them.  If  the  Commission  is  interested  in  having  our 
views,  then  we  could  put  in  a detailed  memorandum 
criticising  all  those  figures — the  use  of  the  figures  for 
Class  I and  Class  II  roads  only,  and  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  mileage  on  the  roads,  which  are  aU 
highly  complicated  and  technical  questions.  We 
have  contented  ourselves  with  a general  answer. 

13740.  I thinli  that  such  a memorandum  would  be 
very  useful.  We  have  had  such  conflictmg  views  put 
before  us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Then  there  is  the  point  which  you  have  just  mentioned 
about  Class  I and  Class  II  roads.  The  expenditure 
on  -Class  I and  Class  II  roads  does  not  represent  any- 
thing like  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  on  the  roads. 
I think  that  on  Class  I roads  the  Government  now 
pays  60  per  cent.,  and  on  Class  II  roads,  50  per  cent. 
The  figures  we  have  been  dealing  with  show  that, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  ratepayer  to-day  is  contri- 
buting two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  roads  and 
the  Road  Fmid  only  one-third  ? — Yes.  The  expendi- 
tirre  on  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  appears  to  be 
£19,000,000  out  of  the  whole,  and  we  say  that  any 
argument  based  simply  on  Class  I and  Class  II  roads 
does  not  really  present  the  facts. 

13741.  Because  it  does  not  represent  anythmg  like 
the  total  cost  of  the  roads  ? — That  is  so., 

13742.  That  is  the  point  I wanted  to  bring  out. 
Now.  I will  take  you  to  sorne  of  these  figures  which 
you-  have  given  of  the  Railway  Companies’  liability 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  roads  over  railway 
and  canal  bridges.  I see  you  tell  us  that  the  aggregate 
mileage  involved  is  765  miles.  That,  of  course, 
includes  the  approaches  to  the  bridges  ? — Yes  ; it 
iircludes  the  area  for  which  we  are  responsible. 
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but  in  some  oases  your  obligations  have  been  capital- 
ised, and  therefore  that  figure  is  not  really  the  full 
figure  of  the  cost  which  you  incur  annually.  Is  that 
so  ? — We  have  made  no  allowance  in  the  £125,000  for 
the  capitalisation. 

13744.  I understand  that  your  usual  practice  is 
to  contract  with  local  authorities  and  that  they  do 
the  work.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  our  policy. 

13745.  But  your  obligation  is  only  to  maintain 
the  roads  at  the  standard  which  obtained  at  the  time 
when  the  bridges  were  constructed  ; there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  bring  them  up  to  such  a standard  as  is  required 
to-day  ? — That  is  so.  The  technical  obligation  is 
the  original  standard  of  the  surface  of  the  road,  but, 
as  I pointed  out  in  giving  evidence  last  time,  it  is 
not  merely  a question  of  the  maintenance  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  road  ; there  is  the  strain  on  the  bridges 
themselves,  which  is  quite  another  matter. 

13746.  Then,  of  course,  a much  higher  standard  is 
called  for  to-day,  and  that  involves  you  in  consider- 
able trouble  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  ? — That  is  so. 

13747.  The  Minister  of  Transport  camiot  make  any 
grant  out  of  the  Road  Fund  towards  the  maintenance 
of  that  part  of  the  road.  Is  that  so  ? — He  can  make 
no  grant  to  Railway  Companies,  and  I think  even 
where  the  local  authorities  are  doing  it  for  us,  the 
Minister  cannot  make  any  grant  either,  and  where 
they  are  taking  over  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  roads  the  Minister  can  only  make 
grants  to  the  authority  in  respect  of  the  additional 
cost  that  they  may  bear  over  and  above  ours. 

13748.  That  I quite  understand.  As  regards  such 
maintenance  as  is  a legal  obligation  on  you,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  any  grants,  nor  are  they,  in  so  far  as 
they  carry  out  your  obligation  ? — That  is  so.  There- 
fore one  cannot  capitalise  or  get  rid  of  that  obligation 
by  capitahsation  with  any  grant  in  view  to  lessen 
the  capital  cost  of  doing  it. 

13749.  Of  course,  a grant  could  be  made  in  respect 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  highway  ? — Yes. 

13750.  Except  that  part  which  is  the  bridge  or  the 
approach  thereto  ? — Yes. 

13751.  I do  not  propose  to  ask  you  any  questions 
with  regard  to  those  detailed  replies.  Certain  charges 
have  been  brought  against  the  railways  and  here  are 
your  answers.  I do  not  propose  to  say  anything 
about  the  question  of  conveyance  of  farm  produce 
from  Cambridge  and  Ely  or  those  other  matters  ; 
but  I should  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about 
the  alleged  preference  given  to  foreign  produce.  That 
is  a thing  about  which  we  have  heard  for  a great  many 
years.  When  I was  at  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
I used  to  hear  about  it  most  days  of  my  life.  I under- 
stand there  was  a Departmental  Committee  which 
sat  some  years  ago — in  1904 — which  dealt  with  the 
matter  fully  ; and  your  statement  is  that  conditions 
are  just  the  same  now  as  they  were  then  ; I mean 
the  conditions  which  caused  what  might  be  called 
the  apparent  preference  to  foreign  produce  ? — I 
believe  that  is  so.  As  it  is  a higlily  technical  question 
I should  like  any  specific  questions  on  this  matter 
to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Marshall,  who  has  come  for 
that  purpose. 

13752.  I do  not  know  that  I have  any  specific 
questions  to  put  to  you  upon  it  but  I understand  the 
position  to  be  . . . ? — It  is  the  same  in  general. 

13753.  The  point  is  that  if  you  get  a whole  train 
load  going  from  one  point  to  another  point  it  is  very 
much  cheaper  to  convey  than  if  you  are  picking  up 
small  consignments  at  a variety  of  stations.  That  is 
the  general  answer  ? — That  is  the  general  condition. 

13754.  But  you,  representing  the  Railway  Com- 
panies’ Association,  deny  that,  as  a policy,  any 
preference  has  been  given  to  foreign  over  home 
produce  ? — ^Absolutely. 
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13755.  I do  not  propose  to  put  any  questions  to 
you  about  the  acceptance  of  bill  of  lading  weight  by 
the  Railway  Companies.  Now  we  come  to  one  in 
which  I am  rather  interested,  and  that  is  the  very 
interesting  table  you  give  us  of  small  branch  lines 
on  the  various  groups  where  the  passenger  traffic 
has  enormously  decreased,  as  the  result,  I suppose,  of 
the  advent  of  motor  traffic.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  only  assignable  reason.  If  there  is  any 
general  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  in  a district 
it  might  share,  but  it  would  be  quite  a small 
percentage. 

13756.  Is  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  discontinue  the  passenger  service  or  even 
the  goods  service,  or  both,  on  any  of  these  branches  ? 
— Yes.  Some  of  them  are  being  very  seriously  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  our  co-operation  with  the  road 
interests — particularly  for  passengers.  It  is  much 
more  to  the  convenience  of  passengers  to  have  the 
road  service,  and  we  cannot  justify  the  double  service, 
particularly  where  the  stations  are  not  conveniently 
situated  for  the  villagers. 

13757.  Will  you  tell  me  this  as  a matter  of  law  : 
Can  you  discontinue  the  service  without  coming  to 
Parliament  ? — I think  as  a matter  of  law  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  that. 

13758.  You  have  not  to  come  to  Parliament  to  get 
powers  to  discontinue  ? — No. 

13759.  In  most  of  these  cases  if  you  discontinue 
the  passenger  service  you  would  also  discontinue  the 
goods  service  ? — Not  necessarily.  There  might  be  a 
colliery  served  by  the  line  and  there  would  be  no 
alternative  way  of  serving  it. 

13760.  Yes,  quite  ; but  in  country  districts  a local 
goods  service  might  be  very  useful  for  such  things  as, 
for  example,  coal  or  animal  traffic  ? — Yes  ; the  dis- 
continuance of  the  goods  service  is  on  a much  more 
limited  scale.  The  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
very  exceptional. 

13761.  What  you  propose  to  do  in  most  cases  is 
to  discontmue  the  passenger  service  and  to  substitute 
a service  of  motor  buses  ? — Yes.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  service  of  motor  buses  has  not  got  to  be 
substituted  ; it  may  be  already  there  ; it  has  to  be 
co-ordinated  and  made  to  take  such  a form  that  no 
one  suffers  through  the  taking  off  of  particular  trains. 

13762.  Has  the  proposal  ever  been  made  that  when 
you  discontinue  the  service  on  some  of  these  branches 
they  should  be  converted  into  roads  ? — Yes  ; the 
feasibility  of  that  has  been  quite  seriously  considered  ; 
particularly  the  engineering  cost  involved. 

13763.  I suppose  the  cost  might  be  very  heavy  ? — 
So  far  as  I have  been  advised,  I think  it  is  usually 
much  heavier  than  people  imagine. 

13764.  Because,  I suppose,  most  of  these  small 
branches  are  single  lines  ? — Yes. 

13765.  And  there  might  be  embankments  or  cuttings, 
and  so  on,  which  would  involve  heavy  financial 
expenditure  ? — For  various  reasons  ; for  example, 
the  construction  of  spurs  linking  up  with  the  existing 
roads,  where  land  might  have  to  be  acquired,  and  so 
on.  If  it  is  a road  which  has  to  be  made  part  of  the 
general  system  and  linked  up  at  the  appropriate 
places,  the  actual  engineering  cost  of  conversion  is 
certainly  higher  than  the  layman  would  imagine  to 
be  the  case. 

13766.  But  you  have  been  seriously  considering 
the  matter,  have  you  not  ? — I would  not  like  to 
answer  for  the  railways  as  a whole,  but  I have  given 
it  personal  consideration. 

13767.  As  regards  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  Company  ? — Yes. 

13768.  Could  you  do  that  without  coming  to 
Parliament  ? That  means  not  merely  discontinuing 
the  passenger  service  but  abandoning  the  line  and 
converting  it  into  something  different  ? — I should 
not  like  to  say  definitely  whether  we  could  ; we 


would  probably  want  powers  for  some  small  portion 
of  the  alteration,  which  would  raise  the  whole 
question. 

13769.  Or  you  might  have  to  acquire  land  com- 
pulsorily ? — Yes.  Supposing  we  were  the  sole  users 
of  the  road  we  would  still  require  convenient  ways 
of  getting  off  on  to  the  other  roads  ; it  is  no  good 
running  a motor  vehicle  into  buffers. 

13770.  If  such  a thing  were  done,  what  would  the 
road  be  afterwards  ? It  would  be  a private  road 
belonging  to  the  Railway  Company,  would  it  not  ? — 
I have  never  given  the  status  of  the  road  any  con- 
sideration ; I merely  thought  of  the  engineering  side 
of  it. 

13771.  I see  ; but  those  are  questions  which  would 
arise  ? — Yes  ; as  to  whether  it  would  remain  a 
railway  road  or  a general  road. 

13772.  And  whether  you  would  be  entitled  to 
charge  tolls,  for  example,  on  it  ? — Exactly. 

13773.  Is  there  anything  more  which  you  would 
like  to  say  in  general  before  I ask  my  colleagues  to 
put  their  questions  to  you  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

13774.  There  is  one  further  point  which  I ought 
to  mention  to  you.  Since  this  statement  was  prepared 
we  have  had  in  evidence  some  further  criticisms  of 
the  railway  companies  which  I think  you  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering.  I can  mention 
two  of  them.  One  is  that  the  present  classification 
of  goods  is  very  complicated  and  that  there  are  an 
enormous  number  of  exceptional  rates,  and  also  that 
there  is  insufficient  power  for  your  officials  to  quote 
rates.  Consequently,  traders  prefer  road  transport 
because  they  can  get  a rate  quoted  promptly,  and 
they  avoid  the  delay  which  occurs  in  getting  a rate 
from  the  railway  company.  That  is  one  matter. 
Another  is  a general  allegation  that  the  goods  service 
has  deteriorated  since  amalgamation.  I was  going 
to  suggest  to  you  that  we  should  send  you  that 
evidence  with  the  passages  marked,  and  that  you 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  us  written 
replies.  I do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
ask  you  to  come  again,  but  very  likely  you  would  be 
in  a position  to  send  us  your  written  answer  to  those 
particular  allegations  ? — ^We  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  that  opportxmity.  We  have  not  seen  the  evidence 
in  detail.  We  have  only  seen  statements  in  the 
papers.  So  far  as  they  can  be  interpreted  there  is 
certainly  quite  a number  of  matters  which  ought  not 
to  go  without  the  proper  correction. 

13775.  Very  well ; we  will  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  us  your  written  replies  ? — We  will 
take  advantage  of  that  as  soon  as  the  evidence  is 
available. 

13776.  (Sir  Robert  Donald)  : On  the  points  the 
Chairman  has  just  been  discussing  with  regard  to  the 
criticisms  made  against  the  Railway  Companies,  a 
good  deal  turns  on  what  the  trading  community 
suffers  from  lack  of  co-ordination,  also  the  irregularity 
of  charges,  and  the  lack  of  facilities.  I should  like 
to  ask  you  this  question.  Can  we  find  any  object 
lesson  in  this  matter  from  the  German  railways  ? I 
believe  you  are  one  of  those  who  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  plan  which  led  to  the  unification  of  the 
German  railways.  Could  you  tell  us  what  has  been 
the  effect,  from  our  point  of  view,  of  the  co-ordination, 
especially  with  regard  to  goods  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
general  effect  of  bringing  the  German  railways  into 
one  ? 

13777.  Yes  ? — I should  like  to  have  a little  time  to 
consider  that,  because  in  the  general  effect  there  are 
so  many  pluses  and  minuses  and  really  I do  not  know 
where  it  balances.  Also  I do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  on  the  freight  side  of  it.  I have  been  watching 
it  in  a general  way  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and 
one  has  been  struck  by  the  wage  difficulties  and  the 
way  in  which,  when  wage  adjustments  have  been 
made,  freight  adjustments  have  also  been  made. 
Then,  of  course,  when  any  general  comparison  is 
made  between  this  country  and  any  Continental 
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country,  the  comparison  is  never  free  from  very  con- 
siderable difficulties,  because  the  services  rendered 
for  a particular  rate'on  the  Contment  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  services  rendered  in  this  country.  The 
loading  and  unloading,  sheeting  hire,  and  the  various 
charges  are  different,  and  the  method  of  charging 
for  large  and  small  lots  is  different.  One  wants  to 
have  an  exact  comparison — whether  the  rates  are 
the  normal  rates  or  whether  they  are  specially  quoted 
rates,  and  particularly  the  len^h  of  haul  involved. 
One  of  the  newspaper  quotations  which  I saw  seemed 
to  involve  a basic  haul  of  186  miles.  In  this  coimtry, 
of  course,  that  would  be  out  of  the  question  as  a basis 
of  comparison.  There  are  so  many  pitfalls  in  the 
comparison  of  rates  that  I would  like  to  put  that  into 
a written  memorandum  ; but  on  your  general  question 
you  must  remember  that  the  German  railways,  to  an 
extent  which  has  never  been  known  in  this  country, 
have  their  commercial  policy  dictated  by  strategic 
and  political  obligations,  and  part  of  the  movement 
of  German  rates  and  fares  in  the  past  has  been  a 
rectification  of  the  pre-existing  state  of  affairs  based 
on  political  and  strategic  considerations,  and  from 
time  to  time  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  get  it 
back — there  are  always  attempts  being  made  to  get 
it  back.  There  was  a long  debate  in  the  Reichstag 
some  seven  or  eight  months  ago  in  which  all  parties 
were  imited  in  trying  to  get  the  railway  back  from 
a company  to  the  State.  They  all  had  different 
reasons,  but  all  of  those  reasons  were  what  we  should 
regard  as  debauching  the  railway  for  political  pur- 
poses— either  people  had  imports  in  mind  or  they  had 
local  advantages  in  mind  or  wages,  and  so  on  ; they 
all  had  some  particular  axe  to  grind.  All  the  different 
parties  united  in  viewing  the  existence  of  the  company 
as  being  in  the  way  of  achieving  their  object.  The 
thing  came  to  nothing,  of  course.  But  one  of  the 
recent  pre-occupations  in  Paris  was  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  German  railways  as  a separate 
company,  because  otherwise  the  rates  and  fares  at 
once  cease  to  be  based  on  purely  railway  or 
commercial  principles. 

13778.  I take  it  that  the  de-nationahsation  of  the 
German  railways  had  not  only  to  do  with  the  question 
of  nationahsation,  but  with  the  question  of  repara- 
tions ? — Yes.  It  was  the  desire  to  put  a prior  hen 
on  a company  in  the  nature  of  a mortgage  or  bond 
which  made  the  German  railways  take  that  form. 

13779.  They  could  not  have  done  it  if  there  had 
been  three  or  four  different  State  systems  in  Germany 
— in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemburg,  say  ? — Not 
nearly  so  conveniently,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
relations  between  the  State  finance  and  the  Reich 
finance  ; but,  of  course,  turning  the  German  railways 
into  a company  was  not  the  same  thmg  as  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  German  railways.  They  were  in  process 
of  unification  before  that. 

13780.  They  were  almost  unified  before  ?- — Yes. 

13781.  To  the  extent  that  Prussia  managed  the 
railways  in  Alsace-Lorraine  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  wider 
than  that. 

13782.  I suppose  you  know  General  Mance  ? — 
Yes,  quite  well. 

13783.  He  is  our  representative  on  the  German 
railways,  and,  according  to  him,  when  motor  trans- 
port became  a serious  matter  in  1926,  the  German 
railway  system  immediately  began  to  carry  out  a 
multitude  of  improvements,  particularly  in  the  maimer 
of  carrying  goods,  I thinli,  by  having  express  goods 
trains  for  long  distances,  lower  rates,  more  facilities, 
more  sidings,  and  so  on.  It  found  that  it  was  easier 
to  do  that  when  it  was  one  unit  instead  of  fighting  a 
lot  of  small  competitors  as  in  your  case. — Do  you 
mean  one  unit  of  railway  ? 

13784.  One  railway  ? — They  had  the  roads  to 
consider  in  the  same  way,  but  you  mean  because 
they  were  one  railway  ? 

13785.  Yes,  it  was  easier  for  them  to  do  it  7 — As 
one  railway  as  distinct  from  four  ? 


, 13786.  Yes  ? — I think  that  is  a question  of  degree. 
You  must  remember  that  the  German  railways  are 
now  run  to  a very  great  extent  by  area  “ directions.” 

13787.  They  have  district  managers  ? — Yes.  I do 
not  think  there  is  very  much  real  substance  in  that. 
We  have  through  running  between  our  four  groups, 
and  other  terminal  services,  transhipment,  and  so  on, 
and  those  matters  are  proceeding  at  such  a rate 
that  I doubt  very  much  whether  the  unified  German 
railways  are  in  any  better  position  than  we  ourselves 
are. 

13788.  One  competitor  came  along  in  Germany 
which  the  German  National  Railways  had  great 
difficulty  m meeting.  That  was  the  Post  Office. 
You  know  about  that  ? — Yes. 

13789.  The  Post  Ofiice  established  a national  system 
of  motor  buses  and  they  not  only  carried  passengers 
but  goods  as  well  ? — That  was  not  universal ; it 
applied  in  Saxony,  I believe,  but  I do  not  thmk  it 
applied  over  the  whole  of  Germany. 

13790.  You  know  how  they  settled  their  difference  ? 
The  matter  was  so  arranged  that  they  did  not  com- 
pete any  more  ? — I know. 

13791.  The  Post  Office  gave  up  carrying  goods  and 
the  railways  carried  the  goods  ; the  Post  Ofiice 
continued  to  carry  passengers.  The  railways  got 
65  per  cent,  of  the  profits  and  the  Post  Ofiice  35  per 
cent.  ? — I do  not  think  that  what  you  are  saying 
applies  to  the  German  railways  as  a whole.  They  are 
dealing  in  different  States  with  wholly  different 
conditions.  The  conditions  are  so  different  in  the 
different  States.  There  is  no  common  problem  in 
Germany.  I believe  that  was  so  in  Saxony.  I know 
Dr.  DorpmuUer  would  have  told  me  if  that  was  so. 
They  had  tried  some  fourteen  different  schemes  of 
co-ordination  when  I was  talking  to  him  over  twelve 
months  ago. 

13792.  Germany  is  a very  big  country,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes.  What  you  are  saying  is  perfectly  accurate,  I 
know,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  country. 

13793.  I believe  that  some  provincial  managers 
remain  officials  under  the  State  ? — There  has  not 
been  much  change  in  the  persoimel. 

13794.  Except  that  this  national  company  is  put  on 
the  top  of  them  all  in  order  to  bring  about  more 
financial  unification  and  to  deal  with  Reparation 
problems  ? — Yes.  There  were  other  semi-political 
reasons,  such  as  the  attitude  of  the  personnel  towards 
the  State,  and  so  on. 

13795.  The  German  railways,  as  you  know,  have 
always  been  very  much  interested  in  pushing  export 
trade  by  preference.  We  have  heard  a lot  about 
that ; but  in  Germany  they  have  carried  it  on  on  a 
rather  wholesale  scale  ? — ^Yes. 

13796.  Is  that  done  now  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
stiU  survives.  What  I refer  to  as  the  elimination  of 
the  political  complex  has  not  gone  the  whole  distance  ; 
you  never  can  get  right  away  from  it. 

13797.  At  the  time  of  the  coal  stoppage  here,  the 
German  railways  carried  coal  from  Upper  Silesia 
to  Hamburg  at  practically  nominal  rates  ? — I do  not 
know  about  that. 

13798.  This  preferential  treatment  still  exists  ? — 
Yes.  If  I may  refer  to  a point  you  mentioned,  you 
referred  to  the  way  in  which  the  Germans  have  been 
able  to  improve  their  system  by  express  freight 
trains  and  the  like.  I do  not  think  they  have  done 
anything  more  than  we  have,  if  as  much,  in  that 
direction.  Our  increase  in  the  number  of  scheduled 
express  freight  trains  is,  I think,  quite  as  striking 
as  theirs. 

13799.  The  railway  service  in  Germany  is  good, 
but  the  trains  are  bad — the  accommodation  is  very 
t,ad  7 — I am  referring  to  freight  trains  now. 

13800.  I am  sorry.  Do  you  attach  any  importance 
to  the  development  of  air  transport  as  competing 
with  the  railway  passenger  service  7 — Over  long 
distances  7 
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13801.  Yes  ? — I should  not  like  to  say  none  ; but 
at  the  moment,  no.  The  future  may  have  it  in  store. 

13802.  That  is  a considerable  factor  in  Germany, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

13803.  The  air  service  in  Germany  does  not  come 
under  the  Reparations  scheme  at  all  ? — No. 

13804.  That  may  be  a reason  why  they  are  develop- 
ing it  ? — Quite  possibly.  I do  not  think  it  comes 
imder  the  Disarmament  provisions  either. 

13805.  You  do  not  think  that  the  unification  of 
the  railways  has  led  to  very  great  improvements 
in  Germany  in  the  way  of  facilities  ? — I should  not 
like  to  say  it  has  led  to  none  ; but  compared  with  our 
system  of  four  Groups  I do  not  think  it  has  anything 
to  show  of  a rriarked  character  due  to  its  being 
nominally  one. 

13806.  Do  you  look  forward  to  the  possibihty  of 
the  four  Groups  becoming  one  in  this  country  ? — I 
never  look  forward  as  far  as  that. 

13807.  You  do  not  believe  in  that  ? — Perhaps  I 
may  be  excused  from  answering  that  question. 

13808.  It  is  a question  of  high  policy.  You  are  not, 
apparently,  imited  now  within  the  Group  areas ; 
there  is  a good  deal  of  competition,  is  there  not  ? — 
Between  the  four  Groups  ? 

13809.  Yes  ? — Yes,  certainly  there  is. 

13810.  You  overlap  a good  deal  ? — Yes  ; we  rim 
into  the  same  territory  quite  a good  deal. 

13811.  Your  Company  goes  to  Hull,  and  the  North 
Eastern  Company  goes  to  Liverpool  ? — Yes.  I do 
not  think  we  get  into  Hull,  but  we  do  run  to  common 
points  all  over  the  country. 

13812.  [Chairman)  : You  run  to  Birmingham  ? — 
Yes. 

13813.  In  competition  with  the  Great  Western 
Company  ? — Yes. 

13814.  (Sir  Robert  Donald)  : Then,  I think,  the 
London  Midland  and  Scottish  goes  to  Swansea  ? — 
Yes. 

13816.  So  does  the  Great  Western,  and  it  goes  to 
Manchester  also  ? — Yes. 

13816.  You  have  power  under  the  Act  to  eliminate 
this  competition — this  overlapping — have  you  not  ? — 
I do  not  think  the  power  goes  quite  so  far  as  that ; 
it  enables  us  to  nhnitmse  the  bad  effects  of  it,  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  so. 

13817.  Would  you  prefer  to  be  completely  without 
competition  in  your  own  area  ? — ^No,  I do  not  know 
that  I would  say  that. 

13818.  You  do  not  object  to  it  ? — No. 

13819.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  have  Groups 
without  competition  ? — I cannot  say  what  the 
intention  was  at  the  time. 

13820.  It  exists  a good  deal  in  Scotland,  does  it 
not  ? — Competition  ? 

13821.  Yes  ? — Yes. 

13822.  More  so  than  in  England.  I am  not  suggest- 
ing the  public  would  object  to  it,  but  I was  wondering 
whether  the  Railway  Companies,  as  a matter  of 
policy,  would  prefer  unification  in  their  own  areas  ? — ■ 
There  is  a lot  of  waste  in  duplicate  staffs  and  can- 
vassing and  overlapping,  and  so  on.  It  is  a question 
of  degree  between  competition  and  wasteful  competi- 
tion involving  duplicate  amounts  of  capital  and 
duplicate  staffs,  and  so  on.  If  there  is  any  duplica- 
tion of  that  kind  I do  not  think  the  staffs  are  any 
worse  for  being  tuned  up  one  against  the  other  ; it 
becomes  a competition  of  service.  It  is  so  easy  for 
any  benefits  that  arise  from  that  competition  to  be 
upset  by  the  wasteful  amount  of  working  expense 
and  remuneration  on  capital. 

13823.  It  is  really  more  economical  to  have  it  ? — 
It  depends  on  the  place. 


13824.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : In  the  last  paragraph 
of  Appendix  A to  your  Memorandum,  you  suggest 
that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest  that  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  and  bridges  should  be  passed  over 
to  the  local  authorities.  Do  you  mean  to  transfer 
the  bridges  themselves,  or  only  just  the  roadway  2 — 
I think  it  is  the  road  surface  of  the  bridges. 

13825.  You  retain  the  structure  of  the  bridge 
yourselves  ? — That  is  generally  desirable  ; though, 
of  course,  where  the  weight  and  amount  of  traffic 
is  unsuited  to  the  original  structure  there  ought  to  be 
an  easy  way  of  adjusting  the  cost  of  reconstruction. 

13826.  Wliat  is  the  reason  for  your  wanting  the 
bridge  ? — It  is  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

13827.  You  want  to  transfer  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance ? — Yes. 

13828.  The  Companies  want  to  retain  the  structure 
of  the  bridges  as  their  own  property  ? — Yes  ; because 
that  affects  the  permanent  way  amenities  and 
convenience. 

13829.  (Major  Salmon)  : As  the  Chairman  said, 
we  have  had  some  important  Associations  making 
certain  allegations  against  the  railways,  and  one 
point  which  was  brought  out  was  the  fact  that  when 
the  amalgamation  of  the  four  Groups  was  projected 
it  was  suggested  that  there  would  be  an  enormous 
saving,  and  that  therefore  the  users  of  the  railways, 
particularly  the  goods  traffic,  would  benefit  consider- 
ably ? — Yes. 

13830.  That  has  not  fructified,  has  it  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  word  “ enormous  ” has  not,  or  the  saving  ? 

13831.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  freight  charges, 
or  better  services  ? — Are  you  asking  me  to  give  an 
answer  as  to  the  total  value  of  the  reductions  in 
freight,  or  the  total  saving  in  expense  ? 

13832.  We  will  take  the' three  things  separately  ? — 
I told  the  shareholders  of  the  London,  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway  Company  at  the  last  Annual  General 
Meeting  that,  compared  with  1922 — the  last  year 
before  the  amalgamation — we  had  savings  from  all 
kinds,  including  the  fall  in  prices  of  goods  purchased, 
of  some  £8,000,000,  and  I thinlr  the  corresponding 
saving  for  the  railways  as  a whole  would  be  roimd 
about  £20,000,000.  I should  like  time  to  answer  that 
question.  I know  I conveyed  the  figure  of  £8,000,000, 
and  that,  of  course,  included  the  effect,  in  our  case  at 
any  rate,  of  reduced  staff  and  reduced  total  persoimel. 

13833.  (Chairman)  : You  mean  per  annum  ? — 
Yes. 

13834.  (Major  Salmon)  : The  aggregate  being 
£20,000,000  ? — I think  it  would  be  about  £20,000,000. 

13835.  If  that  be  so,  has  it  been  reflected  in  the 
reduction  of  freight  charges  ?■ — There  has  been  a 
considerable  reduction  in  freight  charges  since  that 
time. 

13836.  The  other  point  of  criticism  took  the  line 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  since  you  have  been  four 
Groups  there  has  not  been  the  service  given  to  the 
traders  that  was  being  given  previously.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  fair  to  expect  you  to  answer  this  question 
at  once,  but  what  occurred  to  me  was  this  : I thuilr 
it  is  very  important,  not  only  from  the  public  point 
of  view,  but  also  from  the  railways’  point  of  view, 
but  it  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  the  railway  people 
do  not  get  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  these  different 
organisations  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  their 
complaints,  so  as  to  deal  with  the  matter  round  a 
table  ? — We  have  done  that  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  in  connection  with  the  recent  evidence  they  have 
given.  I have  seen  the  evidence  in  the  newspapers, 
and  we  can  give  a detailed  reply  to  it.  I do  not 
know  what  they  have  in  their  minds  until  I read  the 
detailed  evidence.  In  general,  I can  say  that  the 
number  of  express  freight  trains  is  greater  than  it 
was — -very  considerably  greater.  I can  say  that  the 
average  time  of  delivery  from  door  to  door  has  been 
expedited.  I can  give  you  this  example  from  my  own 
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line.  Ws  make  tests  from  time  to  time  with  regard 
to  the  transit  of  freight  train  traffic,  and  from  a recent 
test  we  found  that,  on  full  wagon  loads,  92  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic  was  in  the  consignee’s  possession  within 
two  days,  and  the  great  bulk  of  that  92  per  cent, 
was  in  the  consignee’s  possession  within  one  day. 
I was  in  Edinburgh  last  week  and  heard  of  a trader 
whose  goods  were  leaving  his  yard  at  about  half -past 
4 or  6 o’clock  and  were  in  the  yard  of  the  consignee  in 
London  by  10  o’clock,  or  shortly  after,  the  next 
morning,  before  the  advice  by  post  had  reached  the 
consignee. 

13837.  That  is  very  gratifying.  With  reference  to 
your  offer  to  submit  a memorandum  criticising  in 
detail  the  alleged  subsidy  that  is  being  given  to  road 
freight  traffic,  what  occurred  to  me  was  this.  Would 
you  at  the  same  time  consider  what,  in  your  ophiion, 
would  be  a fair  method  to  arrive  at  a proper  balance 
between  the  two  ? — By  “ proper  ” you  mean  on  the 
current  maintenance  ? 

13838.  Yes  ? — You  would  not  suggest  that  we 
should  go  into  the  question  of  charging  the  motor 
vehicle  with  the  interest  on  the  inherent  capital  of 
the  road  ? 

13839.  No.  As  a practical  proposition  what  would 
be  a reasonable  scheme  whereby  those  utilising  the 
roads  for  commercial  purposes  should  be  assessed  at 
a certain  figure  to  be  arrived  at  on  a fair  basis  as 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  national  and  of  local  roads  ? 
— We  will  make  an  endeavour  to  state  on  arithmetical 
facts  the  burden  they  should  bear  to  be  on  an  equality ; 
but  whether  it  would  be  policy  to  impose  that  I should 
like  to  go  into. 

13840.  You  see  the  difficulty  we  have  ? — -We  will 
do  om  best  to  meet  the  point. 

13841.  It  is,  of  course,  very  interesting  to  see  that 
you  have  taken  such  rapid  steps  to  get  so  many 
passenger-carrying  companies  into  line  with  you 
throughout  the  country.  I suppose  competition  will 
automatically  cease  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  working 
operation  ? — ^No  ; these  are  not  the  only  people  in 
those  areas. 

13842.  When  you  have  dealt  with  the  large  groups 
that  you  have  mentioned,  there  will  be,  presumably, 
a number  of  small  sections  in  the  areas  where  people 
want  acconunodation  for  travelhng  short  distances 
into  the  towns  and  villages,  and  so  on.  Will  facilities 
be  given  to  that  class  of  the  public  as  well  as  to  what 
one  may  call  the  busy  section  ? — Yes.  The  whole 
object  of  these  local  committees  is  to  develop  every 
portion  of  the  area  by  road  or  rail,  or  both. 

13843.  [Mr.  Leach)  : In  developing  your  road 

transport  services,  are  you  following  a common 
policy  financially,  or  adapting  yourselves  to  circum- 
stances in  the  various  areas  ? What  I mean  is  this. 
You  point  out  that  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany runs  its  own  buses,  and  has  done  for  a long 
time  ; is  it  the  intention  of  your  Company  to  paint 
its  name  on  buses  and  run  them  as  a railway  service  ? 
— If  we  are  in  partnership,  so  to  speak,  with  the  other 
large  shareholders  in  these  groups,  in  these  local 
companies  and  also  outside  shareholders,  we  may 
have  various  ways  of  showing  our  unity  with  them  ; 
but  in  no  case  can  they  be  shown  entirely  as  a London 
Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  service. 

13844.  Not  under  a partnership  scheme?  But  still 
the  railway  name  will  appear  ? — It  will  be  perfectly 
clear  to  everyone  that  that  particular  service  is  one 
which  is  associated  with  us. 

13846.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  certain  bus 
routes  are  now  being  covered  by  railway-ovmed 
buses  without  any  railway  name  appearing  at  all  ? 
— I do  not  know  that.  I think  in  all  oases  on  my 
own  line  the  railway  name  appears  where  we  have 
om  own  bus  services. 

13846.  The  men  employed  by  your  Companies  are 
subject  to  control  and  regulation  in  the  matter  of 
wages,  hours  and  conditions.  Is  a busman  a railway- 


man when  he  is  in  a railway  company’s  employment  ? 
— Whore  the  bus  service  is  wholly  owned  by  the 
railway  there  are  certain  recognised  conditions  that 
apply  to  him  ; they  are  not  necessarily  the  same 
conditions  as  apply  to  a company  in  which  a railway 
company  has  a shareholding. 

13847.  So  that  you  are  restricted  more  than  the 
ordinary  private  bus  company  hi  the  matter  of 
conditions  ? — Yes. 

13848.  You  say  that  you  are  entering  into  partner- 
ship with  municipalities  as  well  as  companies  ? — 
Yes. 

13849.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  that  is  the 
better  method  ? Have  you  any  preference  ? For 
your  purpose,  which  is  the  better,  the  company  or 
the  municipality  ? — We  have  to  face  the  facts  as 
they  exist  in  the  different  areas.  We  have  not  the 
opportunity  in  the  case  of  a municipality  that  has 
its  own  service  of  considering  the  alternative  of  a 
company. 

13860.  But  you  are  willing  to  enter  into  partnerships 
with  municipalities  wherever  it  is  possible  ? — Yes. 

13851.  When  you  are  acquiring  control  of  the 
various  bus  companies  under  these  arrangements 
you  will  get  ownership  of  all  grades  of  the  service 
from  the  first  class  to  the  third  class.  They  are  not 
all  alike  in  standard.  Are  you  taking  measures  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  railway  level  ? — ^We  do  not  get 
control  in  the  sense  in  which  you  use  it,  but  where  we 
are  interested  we  can  bring  our  influence  to  bear.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  standard  does  not  vary  greatly 
in  the  particular  concerns  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Their  standard  is  a high  one  ; that  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  chosen  to  go  into  them.  If  we  were  acquiring 
them  all,  and  some  of  them  were  running  on  a lower 
standard,  then  that  point  would  arise. 

13852.  How  have  you  managed  so  far  to  do  without 
issuing  further  capital  ? — For  this  purpose  ? 

13853.  Yes  ? — Speaking  for  my  own  Company — I 
cannot  speak  for  the  others — ^we  have  liquid  resources 
which  we  can  apply  for  this  purpose. 

13854.  You  do  not  anticipate  the  need  for  issuing 
new  capital  because  of  these  road  ventrues  ? — The 
London  Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  Company 
does  not  anticipate  having  to  issue  new  capital ; 
at  any  rate,  not  for  some  years,  on  this  point  alone. 

13865.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  of  the  other 
three  Companies  being  in  that  position  ? — I could 
not  say. 

13856.  With  regard  to  those  branch  lines  on  which 
you  show  such  an  alarming  decrease  in  traffic,  some 
of  which  I know  personally,  what  is  the  reason  why 
road  transport  is  winning  ? Is  it  a question  of 
fares  ? — Yes.  As  a rule  they  are  able  to  cut  the  fares 
tremendously,  and  very  often  the  roads  are  better 
situated  for  the  traffic  than  the  railway. 

13857.  (Mr.  Oalton)  : You  said  in  reply  to  Sir 
Robert  Donald  that  you  thought  the  Railway  Com- 
panies did  not  object  to  competition  among  them- 
selves, but  that  it  was  sometimes  wasteful  ? — T'es. 

13858.  Do  the  Companies  take  out  the  cost  of  can- 
vassing passenger  and  freight  traffic  at  all? — Most 
certainly,  particularly  freight. 

13859.  Have  they  any  means  of  forming  an  estimate 
of  how  much  of  that  is  waste  ? — Yes.  If  you  have 
two  canvassing  staffs  working  for  one  volume  of 
goods,  which  is,  according  to  their  respective  energy 
and  efficiency,  taking  a little  more  or  a httle  less,  it 
works  out  in  your  figures  compared  with  the  cost  of  a 
similar  volume  in  another  area. 

13860.  So  that  you  can  say  approximately  how 
much  of  this  cost  of  canvassing  in  order  to  get  traffic 
over  a particular  line  when  another  line  could  carry 
it  as  well  or  better  is  wasteful  ? — It  is  a question  of 
degree  ; but  I have  no  doubt  we  could  form  some 
estimate. 
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13861.  For  instance,  take  London.  How  many 
separate  ticket-selling  agencies  at  which  business  is 
done  for  one  Company  only  are  there  in  London, 
and  what  cost  is  involved  in  their  upkeep  ? — I could 
not  answer  that  question  off-hand. 

13862.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  in  which  I should 
think  a good  deal  of  wasteful  expenditure  occurs, 
is  it  not  ? — I think  that  is  not  necessarily  a duplica- 
tion of  effort ; it  is  very  often  a convenience  to  the 
public  to  have  those  two  places.  There  may  be  a 
Great  Western  Railway  place  and  a London  Midland 
and  Scottish  Railway  place,  and  it  might  be  an 
inconverdence  to  the  public  to  shut  one  of  them. 

13863.  You  mean  they  are  not  so  close  together 
that  they  may  serve  a different  public  ? — You  may 
take  it  that  we  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  quite 
a bit  in  the  direction  of  getting  rid  of  wasteful 
expenditure. 

13864.  With  regard  to  Appendix  A,  which  relates 
to  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  roads  over  railway  bridges, 
I presume  the  companies  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  contribute  thesumthey  at  present  pay  towards 
that  upkeep  if  the  State  or  the  local  authorities  took 
them  over  ? — That  is  a difficult  question  to  answer, 
because  if  it  refers  to  the  present  position  I should 
say  that  would  be  tmsatisfactory,  because  we  feel 
we  are  bearing  more  cost  than  we  ought  to  ; but  if  it 
went  sufficiently  back  for  a datum  line  it  might  be 
acceptable  ; I do  not  know. 

13865.  With  regard  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
bridges  themselves,  do  you  think  that  some  grant 
ought  to  be  made  towards  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  due  to 
the  heavy  motor  traffic  passing  over  them  ? — I think 
that  has  already  been  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  recent  Bridges  Act. 

13866.  You  said  in  reply  to  the  Chairman,  I think, 
that  the  great  falling  off  in  passengers  on  the  branch 
lines  shown  in  Appendix  B was  largely  or  mainly 
due  to  bus  competition.  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  you 
think  the  falling  off  in  freight  train  loads  is  due  to 
motor  competition  on  the  roads  or  to  any  other  cause  ? 
— You  mean  the  total  traffic  conveyed  or  the  average 
weight  1 

13867.  I was  thinking  of  the  average  freight 
train  loads  ? — I do  not  know  ; I have  not  looked  at 
the  statistics  recently. 

13868.  There  is  a falling  off  ? — I do  not  know  that 
there  is  in  the  train  loads. 

13869.  I rather  thought  from  this  return  that  there 
was  a falling  off  ? — I think  on  the  main  lines  we  are 
tending  to  take  heavier  trains  with  our  heavier  engines. 
If  you  will  put  that  question  to  us  in  writing  we  will 
answer  it. 

13870.  Thank  you  ? — There  is  a fall  in  coal,  I 
observe.  That  probably  affects  the  total  figure  in 
1928.  1928  was  an  exceptional  year  with  regard  to 

coal. 

13871.  And  coal  would  not  come  into  it  at  all, 
because  it  is  not  carried  on  the  roads  ? — That  is 
right. 

13872.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : You  said  in  reply  to 
Major  Salmon  that  the  omnibus  companies  with 
which  you  have  working  arrangements  are  not  the 
only  operators  in  those  particular  districts  ? — Yes, 
not  in  general ; there  may  be  some  areas  where  that 
is  so. 

13873.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is,  roughly, 
the  figure  of  the  percentage  of  the  total  omnibus 
services  of  the  cotmtry  now  taken  over  or  entered 
into  with  the  Railway  Companies  ? — Do  you  mean 
what  percentage  of  the  total  road  traffic  is  taken  by 
those  companies  in  which  we  are  now  interested  7 

13874.  Yes  7 — I am  sorry  ; I do  not. 

13876.  You  have  not  a figure  7 — We  have  simply 
looked  at  those  which  are  the  most  efficient  and 
biggest  in  the  area  and  thought  those  were  suitable 
partners. 


13876.  But  your  method  has  not  been  to  get  control 
of  those  companies  7 — No. 

13877.  If  you  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
Group  A that  owns  80  per  cent,  of  the  shares  in  a 
certain  company,  then  you  take  40  per  cent,  from 
them  and  leave  them  40  per  cent.,  roughly  7 — Yes. 

13878.  So  that  in  effect  your  answer  would  lead 
one  to  suggest  that  you  have  not  in  these  districts 
in  general  created  a monopoly  7 — No,  certainly  not ; 
clearly  there  is  no  monopoly. 

13879.  But  I suppose  in  matters  of  access  to  station 
yards  and  other  facilities  you  would  differentiate 
between  companies  with  which  you  have  a working 
arrangement  and  those  with  which  you  have  not  7 — 
I do  not  think  that  is  unreasonable.  I think  we 
probably  should  not  in  all  oases. 

13880.  The  answer  is  yes  7 — In  general. 

13881.  In  effect  the  company  which  had  not  an 
arrangement  with  you  would  be  penalised ; they 
would  not  have  equal  treatment  7 — ^I  do  not  think 
they  would  be  penahsed,  but  the  others  are  people 
in  whom  we  have  a financial  interest. 

13882.  Put  it  in  that  way  7 — I think  this  is  a useful 
stage  at  which  I might  put  in  financial  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  chief  companies  operating  omnibuses 
in  the  provinces. 

(Copies  handed  in — -see  Appendix  F.) 

13883.  I am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  trouble 
which  you  have  taken  over  Appendix  E,  which  is  in 
answer  to  a question  asked  by  me  when  you  were  here 
previously.  You  have  anticipated  most  of  the 
questions  that  arose  out  of  that.  You  said  in  answer 
to  the  Chairman  that  although  you  might  cease 
carrying  passengers  on  a branch  line,  freight  would 
still  bo  carried  7— Generally  speaking. 

13884.  I see  that  in  the  London  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway  (Road  Transport)  Act,  1928, 
Section  3,  you  were  given  powers  to  convey  not  only 
passengers  by  road  but  passengers’  luggage  and 
merchandise  7 — Yes. 

13886.  Have  you  to  any  extent  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  freight-carrying  road  companies  com- 
parable to  the  passenger-carrying  road  companies  7 — • 
To  nothing  like  the  same  extent ; it  is  split  up  much 
more.  We  already  have  our  own  collection  and 
delivery  service  on  the  roads,  and  we  are  able  to 
use  those  to  great  advantage.  Of  coiuse,  you  must 
remember  the  tremendous  amount  of  road  traffic  in 
goods  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  senders. 

13886.  Yes,  I know,  but  leaving  out  those  and 
thinking  of  the  general  carriers,  from  some  answers 
given  to  us  by  two  or  three  Witnesses  lately  it  is 
clear  that  the  action  of  the  railways  in  making 
arrangements  with  companies  of  that  sort  will  have 
a tremendous  effect  upon  the  problem  of  carrying 
merchandise  7 — ^We  are  exploring  that  matter  every 
day.  There  is  not  the  same  way  of  gripping  the 
problem  as  a whole. 

13887.  Because  of  the  larger  nmnber  of  people  ; 
but  you  have  that  in  mind  7 — -We  are  looking  at  it  in 
every  area,  certainly. 

13888.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Are  all  the  arrange- 
ments that  you  refer  to  in  your  Memorandum  with 
passenger  transport  undertakings  7 — The  arrange- 
ments dealt  with  in  paragraphs  6 to  19  are. 

13889.  None  of  them  are  with  freight  transport 
undertakings  7 — ^No. 

13890.  Are  you  contemplating  making  arrange- 
ments with  freight  transport  undertakings  7 — As  I 
said  to  my  last  questioner,  we  are  looking  at  the 
possibilities  in  different  areas  of  having  arrangemeifis 
with  other  people  who  are  already  on  the  roads.  In 
some  oases  firms  who  have  their  own  fleets  have 
come  to  us  and  said,  “ Will  you  take  this  over  from 
us  and  do  the  job  for  us  7 ” and  in  that  way  we  may 
do  the  job  for  them  and  take  other  traffic  in  the  same 
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lorries.  That  might  be  an  attractive  proposition 
to  us  where  it  is  not  to  them.  That  kind  of  thing  is 
proceeding,  but  I oaimot  deal  with  it  in  a single 
answer. 

13891.  When  these  arrangements  are  completed, 
will  the  details  be  made  public,  or  will  they  be  private 
between  you  ? — Do  you  mean  as  regards  the  freight  ? 

13892.  Any  of  them  ? — Do  you  mean  all  the  details 
of  finance,  and-  so  on  ? 

13893.  The  details  of  the  working  arrangements  ; 
not  so  much  with  regard  to  finance  ? — Take  the 
question  of  finance  first.  In  so  far  as  the  question  of 
the  price  we  pay  is  concerned,  that  is  already  in  the 
offer  made  to  the  existing  shareholders ; that  is 
known.  In  so  far  as  the  working  arrangements  are 
known,  they  relate  to  the  services  and  they  become 
public  property  ; it  is  in  our  interests  that  they 
should.  If  we  put  on  certain  routes,  their  existence 
becomes  public  property  at  once,  and  the  fares  are 
public  property. 

13894.  There  will  be  details  of  the  arrangement 
which  will  probably  not  be  made  public  ? — Possibly, 
if  they  have  no  public  interest. 

13895.  Otherwise  you  yourself  see  no  objection  to 
making  them  public  ? — It  seems  to  me  that  pretty 
nearly  all  the  field  is  naturally  public.  You  cannot 
alter  a service  without  the  public  knowing  it,  and  the 
fares  are  all  known,  and  the  dividends  will  be  known 
too. 

13896.  I hope  they  will  ? — You  could  not  imagine 
anything  much  more  public. 

13897.  In  paragraph  4 you  refer  to  the  conditions 
which  would  re-act  unfavourably  to  the  public  if 
you  reckoned  the  cost  ? — If  two  or  three  people  are 
covering  each  other’s  tracks,  even  though  there  may 
be  an  effort  to  cut  each  other’s  throats,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  long  run  they  have  to  pay  their  costs 
or  else  go  out,  and  those  costs,  by  hypothesis,  are  too 
high  because  there  is  overlapping.  In  the  long  run 
you  may  get  a low  fare  by  proper  co-ordination.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question. 

13898.  I want  to  see  how  far  the  public  can  look 
forward  to  being  safeguarded  against  increased 
costs  ? — Due  to  the  monopolist  idea  ? 

13899.  Due  to  the  elimination  of  competition  ? — 
Of  coiu-se,  that  process  has  been  going  on  always. 
You  get  a period  of  ruinous  competition  and  an 
uneconomic  charge.  It  may  be  a hardship  on  the 
public  to  have  an  uneconomic  fare  put  up  to  an 
economic  basis  ; but,  taking  the  public  at  large  and 
looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  not 
wasting  capital,  it  is  not  unfair  to  put  up  a fare 
which  has  been  at  much  too  low  a rate.  That  is 
going  on  now.  When  a company  has  come  to  an 
end  owing  to  the  inevitable  result  of  competition,  the 
larger  company  has  taken  it  over  and  perhaps  the 
fare  has  been  increased,  but  not  in  a monopolist 
sense  ; because  the  moment  it  tries  to  do  that  further 
competition  comes  in. 

13900.  When  the  railway  companies  proceed  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  transport  undertakmgs, 
the  same  process  may  follow  ? — I do  not  think  so 
with  the  particular  concerns  we  have  been  engaged 
with.  They  have  to  a certain  extent  been  through 
that  process  with  other  competitors. 

13901.  Where  a man  is  paying  a low  fare  or  a low 
freight  rate  it  is  rather  hard  to  make  him  believe  that 
it  is  better  for  him  to  pay  a higher  one  ? If  the  ptrblic 
have  enjoyed  for  any  length  of  time  a ruinously  low 
fare  it  always  feels  it  has  a grievance  if  it  is  put  up. 


because  it  looks  at  it  from  its  particular  point  of 
view  as  against  the  national  interest,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  national  interest  to  lose  large  sums  of  money  in 
that  way.  The  fact  that  you  are  rectifying  something 
which  ought  not  to  have  happened  should  not 
attract  the  resentment  of  people,  looking  at  it  from  a 
national  point  of  view. 

13902.  I am  really  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  agriculture.  You  realise  the  position 
that  agi’iculture  has  to  meet  ; it  has  to  meet  Free 
Trade  conditions  against  all  the  world  ; when  its 
costs  are  considered  it  comes  up  agamst  protected 
interests  at  almo.st  every  point.  Under  the  arrange- 
ment which  you  foreshadow,  the  charges  which  are 
being  at  present,  or  which  may  be,  enjoyed  by 
agriculture  will  be  raised  because  low  charges  from 
one  point  of  view  are  uneconomic  ? — I have  been 
speaking  of  passenger  traffic  and  bus  competition. 
Now  you  are  on  freights. 

13903.  I asked  you : would  the  same  process 

probably  follow  when  you  made  yom'  arrangements 
with  freight  transport  undertakings  ? — I should 
doubt  it  very  much.  I should  think  co-ordination 
itself  would  give  lower  costs  and  enable  the  charges 
to  be  kept  at  their  present  level. 

13904.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  preference, 
I see  you  refer  in  Appendix  C to  the  Report  of  Lord 
Jersey’s  Committee,  which  re^Jorted  in  1906 — that  is 
23  years  ago,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

13905.  The  conditions  may  not  be  the  same  to -day  ? 
— I believe  they  are  ; but  we  have  here  a technical 
Witness — Mr.  Marshall,  of  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company — who  can  say  to  what 
extent  they  are  not,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  him. 

13906.  Has  your  attention  been  drawir  to  the 
Report  of  the  Agricultural  Reconstruction  Committee 
— Lord  Selborne’s  Committee — which  sat  just  after 
the  War  ? They  reported  on  this  question,  and  this 
is  an  extract  from  their  Report : that  the  rates  for 
foreign  produce  are  lower  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
the  service  rendered,  and  that  the  rates  for  home 
produce  should  be  looked  upon  as  preferential  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  Government  should  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  enforce  the  law  as  to  undue  preference. 
I cite  that  to  show  that  it  is  not  merely  agricultural 
suspicion  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  feelmg  that 
there  is  preferential  treatment.  In  that  connection 
would  you  furnish  me  with  some  figures  ? Take,  for 
instance,  the  comparison  of  the  rates  for  produce 
from  Hull  to  London,  and  an  equal  distance  from 
London  to  the  West  into  Somersetshire,  and  then 
from  Weymouth  to  London  aird  an  equal  distance 
to  the  East  of  England,  and  then  give  me  the  rate 
for  foreign  produce  from  Harwich  to  London  ? 
You  mean  in  the  form  of  a statement  ? 

13907.  Yes  ? — I could  not  answer  that  question 
now  ; but  Mr.  Marshall  might  be  able  to.  We  will 
give  you  any  information  we  can  in  the  form  of  a 
statement. 

13908.  That  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
the  proportionate  charge  ? — I am  not  sure  that  the 
inference  you  seek  to  draw  can  be  drawn  in  that 
simple  way,  but  we  will  go  into  it  and  tell  you  what 
safeguards  are  necessary. 

13909.  I am  obliged  to  you  for  Appendix  B.  I do 
not  know  whether  you  would  rather  Mr.  Marshall 
answered  questions  on  that  ? — Yes,  for  two  reasons  : 
(i)  because  it  is  a technical  question,  and  (ii)  because 
it  is  on  his  railway  and  not  mine. 

(Chairman)  : Then  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient 
if  we  had  Mr.  Marshall’s  evidence  on  this  point 
now. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Geobibby  Marshall,  called  and  examined. 


13910.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Marshall,  you  are  an 
official,  I understand,  of  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company  ? — I am  the  Goods  Manager 
of  the  Southern  Area  of  the  London  and  North  Eastern 
Railway  Company. 

13911.  That  area  covers  this  district  in  question  ? — 
Yes. 

13912.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : You  heard  the 
questions  which  I put  to  Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  I gather 
that  foreign  produce  is  held  up  at  Bishopsgate  ? — 
There  is  delay  there  and  outside,  but  the  delay  outside 
is  not  on  the  same  part  of  the  railway  over  which  the 
Continental  produce  passes. 

13913.  I was  not  wrong  in  my  suggestion  that 
home  produce  was  held  up,  but  I was  wi’ong  as  to  the 
particular  point  at  which  it  was  held  up  ? — If  I may 
say  so,  I think  you  were  wrong  in  suggesting  the 
reason  it  was  held  up  was  because  Continental  produce 
is  taken  in  priority  to  home  produce.  It  is  perfectly 
true  it  is  held  up,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason. 

13914.  You  say  that  the  Continental  traffic  is 
usually  in  better  form  at  the  origin  for  transport  ? — : 
The  Continental  traffic  comes  from  Harwich  over  our 
Colchester  line  in  train  loads  for  Bishopsgate.  The 
home  produce  from  the  Cambridge  and  Ely  districts 
is  assembled  at  a place  called  Park,  which  is  a little 
outside,  in  trains.  It  is  assembled  there,  and  then 
worked  into  Bishopsgate  over  a different  line  from 
Park  in  dllferent  engine  trips. 

13915.  The  Continental  traffic  is  presented  to  you 
in  a better  form  ? — Because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
shipload  at  a time. 

13916.  Is  the  Continental  traffic  easier  for  rmload- 
ing  at  the  end  than  the  home  traffic  ? — The  Con- 
tinental traffic  on  the  whole  is  cleared  more  quickly  ; 
it  is  in  more  urgent  demand. 

13917.  Is  it  ever  unloaded  mto  warehouse  ? — 
Yes,  it  is.  I do  not  think — I am  speaking  from 
memory — that  the  Continental  vegetables  would  be 
unloaded  mto  warehouse  ; other  Continental  traffic 
is  which  comes  in  at  the  same  time. 

13918.  Would  butter  and  cheese  be  unloaded  into 
warehouse  ? — Yes,  but  not  for  long.  Bacon  is 
unloaded  into  warehouse  for  a short  time,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  wanted  fairly  quickly. 

13919.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  traffic  rmloading  into  warehouse  ? — No,  I think 
not.  I would  not  like  to  be  too  certain  of  that,  but  I 
should  say  generally  the  vegetable  traffic  is  taken 
straight  away. 

13920.  Is  the  home  traffic  ever  unloaded  into  ware- 
house ? — No.  The  principal  traffic  is  potatoes,  and 
that  is  not  warehoused,  or  only  to  a negligible 
extent. 

(The  Witness 


Sib  Josiah  Stamp,  G.B.E.,  re 

13930.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : With  regard  to 
Appendix  D,  I think  your  answers  are  sufficient  and 
satisfactory.  I have  only  one  other  thing  to  allude 
to.  We  have  had  before  us  certain  representations 
from  agricultural  bodies,  and  it  is  plam  that  they  are 
seriously  apprehensive  lest  something  should  be  done 
to  disturb  their  excellent  door-to-door  services  by 
road  transport.  You  have  before  indicated  that  you 
thought  the  Railway  Companies  could  provide 
facilities  partly  on  the  railway  and  partly  by  taldng 
the  goods  from  the  station  and  delivering  them.  I 
think  you  even  indicated  some  experience  was  being 
sought  for  with  regard  to  that*.  Has  anything 


* Q.  1607,  Vol.  1,  page  132. 


13921.  The  home  traffic  is  not  loaded  into  ware- 
house, because  it  is  of  a different  class  or  order  ? — 
No  ; I think  it  is  a market  practice.  It  is  taken 
straight  from  the  truck  by  cart  and  if  the  consignees 
are  not  ready  for  it  on  that  day  they  leave  it  in  the 
truck  until  the  next  day  or  the  day  after,  or,  in 
extreme  cases,  it  may  be  a week  in  the  truck. 

13922.  If  it  were  a facility  for  relieving  trucks, 
could  the  home  produce  be  unloaded  into  warehouse 
if  the  consignees  desired  it  ? — We>  have  no  room  to 
warehouse  all  the  potato  business. 

13923.  You  have  accommodation  for  the  Conti- 
nental business  ? — We  have  general  storage  both  at 
Bishopsgate  and  at  another  station.  The  bacon 
traffic  we  do  not  deal  with  at  Bishopsgate  at  all  now. 

13924.  Am  I wrongly  informed  that  you  have 
recently  spent  about  £300,000  on  a warehouse  for 
dairy  produce  ? — That  is  a new  one,  mainly  for  bacon. 

13926.  For  Continental  bacon  ? — Yes,  with  the 
object  of  giving  us  more  room  at  Bishopsgate  to  deal 
with  the  home  produce.  Originally  that  was  dealt 
with  at  Bishopsgate,  but  we  have  taken  it  away  from 
there  with  the  object  of  clearing  that  station  for 
home  produce. 

13926.  Is  it  possible  to  suggest  any  arrangement  by 
which  home  produce  can  be  presented  to  you  in 
such  a form  that  you  can  give  it  better  means  of 
transit  ? — I think  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is 
that  the  vegetable  traffic,  potatoes  in  particular, 
comes  into  Bishopsgate  indiscriminately  whether 
there  is  a market  for  it  or  not.  If  it  is  a quality  for 
which  there  is  an  urgent  demand  there  is  no  difficulty 
at  all ; the  trucks  are  unloaded  at  once,  the  salesmen 
are  waiting  for  the  stuff,  and  it  is  quickly  cleared. 
But  unfortunately  there  is  also  a very  large  quantity 
of  potatoes  coming  in  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
which  are  sent  up  for  sale  on  commission  and  for 
which  there  is,  in  fact,  no  immediate  sale.  That  traffic 
has  to  be  left  in  the  trucks,  and  the  result  is  it  crowds 
up  not  only  the  siduigs  at  Bishopsgate  but  also  the 
approach  roads  and  the  next  day  or  the  day  after 
it  obstructs  the  passage  of  other  potatoes  for  which 
there  would  be  an  immediate  sale  if  they  could  be  got 
into  the  station. 

13927.  Do  they  ever  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the 
Continental  traffic  ? — That  is  on  a different  line,  and 
it  is  dealt  with  normally  in  a different  part  of  the 
station. 

13928.  You  said  there  was  a ready  demand  for  the 
Continental  produce.  Is  there  always  a market  for 
it  ? — We  never  find  that  held  up  waiting.  The  con- 
signees are  ready  for  it,  and  take  it  away  as  soon  as 
it  comes. 

13929.  That  is  the  disability  which  applies  to  the 
poor  home  grower  ? — That  is  a marketing  condition 
which,  I am  afraid,  we  caimot  control. 

withdrew.) 


called  and  further  examined. 

developed  in  that  line  ? — We  are  continually  extending 
the  area  in  which  that  service  is  given  into  the  rural 
parts  by  railway  vehicles. 

13931.  The  meaning  of  these  farmers  is  quite  plain 
— that  they  are  no  longer  to  go  safely  upon  the  roads 
with  their  horses  ; road  transport  has  developed 
their  trade  enormously,  and  they  are  unwilling  to 
relinquish  any  of  it.  The  question  appears  to  be  : 
How  can  the  Railway  Companies  meet  that  ? Are 
you  trying  to  think  out  some  plan  ? — We  are  domg  it 
as  a matter  of  practice,  and  as  it  succeeds  in  each  area 
we  are  extending  it  to  the  next. 

13932.  Does  that  mean  that  a farmer  who  buys 
foodstuHs  can  have  it  delivered  to  his  door  ? — Yes  ; 
he  has  got  collection  and  delivery  to  his  door. 
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13933.  It  is  carried  on  the  railways  ? — Yes. 

13934.  You  think  there  could  be  a sufficient  develop- 
ment of  that  method  to  satisfy  the  farmer  if  the 
present  traffic  was  displaced  ? — I do  not  know  that 
you  will  ever  do  anything  that  will  satisfy  a farmer. 

13935.  Perhaps  I would  agree  with  you  there  ; he 
is  anxious  that  his  position  should  not  be  made  worse  ? 
— I think  we  can  say  that  he  will  have  no  cause  for 
dissatisfaction. 

13936.  (Chairman)  : There  are  just  one  or  two 
other  things  about  which  I want  to  ask  you.  You 
have  put  in  a chart  (Appendix  F)  showing  the  chief 
companies  operating  omnibuses  in  the  provinces  and 
giving  a good  deal  of  detail  of  the  capital  issued  and 
showing  the  various  subsidiary  concerns  in  which 
they  have  got  an  interest.  Do  these  represent 
practically  all  the  big  companies  ? No  doubt  there 
are  other  imdertakings  outside  ? — Yes.  This  was 
put  in  by  a particular  Group  originally,  I think  in  the 
evidence  on  the  Road  Transport  Bills.  It  does  not 
represent  all  the  omnibus  companies  in  the  provinces  ; 
only  for  this  Group. 

13937.  You  have  entered  into  negotiations  with 
certain  of  them  ? — Yes. 

13938.  Take  the  British  Electric  Traction  Company, 
Limited,  and  Thomas  Tilling,  Limited.  From  this 
chart  it  is  obvious  that  those  two  between  them 
control,  or  have  an  interest  in,  a very  large  number 
of  omnibus  services  ? — Yes. 

13939.  On  the  right  of  the  chart  you  show  five 
other  companies  ? — Yes. 

13940.  I think  you  told  us  that  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  are  interested  in  the  National  ? — 
Yes. 

13941.  Then  the  Scottish  Motor  Traction  Company  ; 
I suppose  your  Company  and  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  Railway  Company  are  interested  in  that  ? — 
That  is  so. 

13942.  I see  that  their  capital  is  rather  small  ? — 
That  was  the  figure  at  the  time  when  this  statement 
was  put  in,  but  that  figure  has  been  considerably 
increased  since. 

13943.  You  state  in  paragraph  14  that  their  capital 
has  now  been  increased  to  £1,800,000  ? — -Yes. 

13944.  Then  with  regard  to  these  other  companies  ; 
for  instance,  the  Crosville  Motor  Company,  Limited  ; 
are  the  railways  interested  in  that  ? — Yes  ; we  have 
the  Crosville  Motor  Company,  Limited — the  London 
Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  Company  have  that 
now. 

13945.  And  the  United  Automobile  Services, 
Limited  ? — The  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company  are  interested  in  that. 

13946.  Then  there  is  a company  with  a very  big 
capital,  the  Bristol  Tramways  and  Carriage  Company, 
Limited  ? — That  is  the  Great  Western. 

13947.  They  are  in  that  ? — At  any  rate,  they  are 
discussing  matters  with  them ; I think  they  are 
interested. 


13948.  Are  you  in  that,  too  ? — ^We  shall  be,  pro- 
bably. 

13949.  You  go  to  Bristol  ? — The  Great  Western 
have  the  major  interest,  and  therefore  they  will 
take  the  lead,  and  when  they  have  got  sufficiently 
far  we  shall  come  in. 

13950.  Could  you  give  me  a rough  idea  of  the 
percentage  of  the  total  number  of  buses  running  which 
this  chart  represents  ; is  it  one-half,  or  three-quarters, 
or  what  is  it  ? I do  not  want  to  pin  you  down  to 
an  exact  figure  ? — ^Without  the  municipahties  ? 

13951.  Yes  ? — ^I  think  it  is  well  over  one-half  ; I 
should  think  it  is  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.,  but 
that  is  a guess  on  my  part. 

13952.  I think  Sir  Robert  Donald  asked  you  a 
question  about  air  competition,  and  you  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  serious  having 
regard  to  British  distances.  I suppose  it  is  an 
important  factor,  in  considering  the  possibility  of 
air  competition,  that  distances  in  this  country  are 
much  less  than  they  are,  say,  in  Germany,  and  that 
would  prevent  air  competition  being  so  serious  in  this 
country  as  otherwise  it  might  be  ? — I do  not  know 
how  long  that  condition  will  last.  There  may  be 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  working  side  of  the 
business,  in  connection  with  aerodromes,  and  so  on, 
which  might  dispose  of  that,  but  at  the  moment  I 
should  say  that  correctly  represents  the  position. 

13953.  For  instance,  the  distance,  we  will  say, 
from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
from  London  to  Birmingham,  or  even  Manchester. 
Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

13954.  London-Liverpool  is  a more  or  less  com- 
parable example  with  Berlin-Hamburg — the  distance 
between  the  capital  and  an  important  port  ? — Yes. 

13955.  Of  course,  the  distance  to  Hamburg  is  very 
much  greater,  and  that  gives  the  air  service  a much 
greater  advantage  than  it  does  on  the  shorter  dis- 
tances ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moment  you 
increase  the  length  of  the  run  you  begin  to  get  an 
increasing  factor  of  advantage  for  the  air.  We  got 
air  powers  last  year,  and  we  are  considering  how  far 
we  can  use  them  in  the  present  development  of  the 
industry. 

13956.  You  were  not  going  to  be  behindliand  in 
obtaining  air  powers,  as  you  were  with  regard  to 
obtaining  road  powers  ? — ^No  ; we  do  not  want  to 
feel  we  have  lost  ten  years. 

13957.  We  are  asked  to  consider  the  co-ordination 
of  all  forms  of  transport,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  forecast  what  air  transport  may  be  in  a few 
years’  time.  You  realise  that,  of  course  ? — The 
moment  we  can  see  an  economic  proposition  for  air 
services  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  we  shall  take 
it  up. 

13958.  (Mr.  Qalton)  : What  about  submarine 

services  ; have  you  thought  of  that  ? — I am  not  sure 
that  we  have. 

(Chairman) : We  thank  you  very  much.  Sir  Josiah. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Appendices 

TO  SECONI)  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  Rahway  Companies. 


Memo.  No.  51,  Appendix  A. 

Railway  Companies’  Liability  pob  Maintenance 
OE  Public  Roads  oveb  Railway  and  Canal 
Bbidges. 


In  paragraph  26  of  the  Memorandum  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  Railway 
Companies*,  attention  was  directed  to  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  Railway  Companies  to  maintain  in 
perpetuity,  not  only  the  structures  of  bridges  carrying 
public  roads  over  railways  and  canals,  but  also  the 
roadway  on  such  bridges  and  on  approaches  thereto. 
Subsequently,  during  the  evidence  tendered  to  the 
Commission  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Thornhill,  these  obligations 
were  discussed  with  Sir  Ernest  Hiley  (Q.  1187  to 
1214j)  and  at  Q.  1214  Mr.  Thornhill  was  asked 
to  roimd  off  the  position  by  giving  an  idea  of  what 
the  cost  of  maintaining  these  roads  over  bridges 
and  their  approaches  amounted  to.  Mr.  Thornhill 
said  he  had  not  the  exact  figure,  but  he  knew  it  was 
a very  large  one. 

The  aggregate  mileage  uivolved  is  765,  and  the 
current  maintenance  expenditure  of  the  Companies 
in  implementing  this  obligation  is  approximately 
£125,000. 

In  many  cases  the  Railway  Companies  have,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Local  Authorities,  capitalised 
then’  obligation,  and  the  foregoing  amoiuit  makes 
no  allowance  in  this  regard. 

It  is  not  economical  for  Railway  Companies  to 
maintain  isolated  portions  of  public  roadways, 
and  it  has  been  the  practice  to  endeavour  to  arrange 
contracts  imder  which  Local  Authorities  maintain 
the  sections  of  roads  for  which  the  Companies  are 
responsible  at  fixed  annual  payments.  In  view  of 


* Vol.  1,  page  91. 
fVol.  1,  pages  112-3. 


the  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  road  maintenance 
during  recent  years,  the  Local  Authorities  are 
termuiating  the  agreements,  as  they  are  not  prepared 
to  bear  the  additional  burden  of  reconstructing  and 
mauitaining  the  roads  to  the  high  standard  necessary 
to  meet  present  day  requirements. 

The  Railway  Companies’  obligation  is  to  maintain 
these  roads,  not  at  to-day’s  standard  but  at  the 
standard  obtaining  at  the  time  when  the  bridges 
were  constructed,  and  as  there  is  no  fmid  upon  which 
the  Railway  Companies  can  call  to  defray  the 
additional  expenses  which  would  be  entailed  in 
maintaining  these  roads  suitably  to  meet  the  present 
requirements  of  road  transport,  the  present  standard 
of  maintenance  gives  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction 
to  owners  of  motor  vehicles  as  well  as  Local 
Authorities. 

The  Minister  of  Transf)ort  is  not  empowered  to 
make  grants  from  the  Road  Fund  to  Railway  Com- 
panies, and  even  in  oases  where  Local  Authorities  are 
maintaining  roads  on  behalf  of  Railway  Companies, 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  the 
Road  Fund.  Moreover,  when  Local  Authorities  by 
arrangement  with  the  Railway  Companies  take  over 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the 
roads  the  Minister  only  makes  grants  to  the  Authority 
in  respect  of  the  additional  costs  which  they  inoiu 
beyond  the  cost  for  which  the  Railway  Companies 
were  previously  responsible. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  facilitate  the  taking  over  of  the  maintenance  of 
all  roads  over  railway  bridges  by  the  Local  Authority, 
and  with  that  object,  that  the  Minister  should  be 
empowered  to  make  gi’ants  from  the  Road  Fund  to 
cover  the  first  cost  of  reconstruction  where  necessary, 
and  special  grants  for  maintenance  so  as  to  obviate 
any  additional  bm'den  being  put  upon  the  Authority 
by  reason  of  their  taking  over  the  futui’e  maintenance 
from  the  Railway  Company. 


Memo.  No.  51,  Appendix  B. 

Statement  as  to  Delay  in  Conveyance  oe  Fabm 
Pboduce  ebom  Cambbidge  to  Ely. 


The  point  put  in  Question  1415*  is  : “ Do  you  loiow 
that  consignments  of  farm  produce  from  Cambridge 
and  Ely  are  regularly  held  up  at  Temple  Mills  and 
Stratford,  whilst  foreign  produce  via  the  Harwich 
Perry  is  rushed  straight  through  to  Bishopsgate  and 
is  put  on  the  market  in  advance  of  the  English 
produce  ? ” 

In  the  first  place,  this  question  is  based  on  inacciuate 
information.  Traffic  for  Bishopsgate  from  Cambridge 
and  Ely  does  not  go  near  Temple  Mills  and  Stratford 
but  runs  over  the  direct  line  from  Cambridge  to 
Bishopsgate. 

The  fact  that  home  produce  is  sometimes  held  up 
outside  the  receiving  station  at  Bishopsgate  is  not 
due  in  any  way  to  the  service  provided  for  Con- 
tinental produce.  The  Continental  traffic  is  usually 


available  much  earlier  in  com^ilete  train  loads  for 
direct  transit  from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination, 
which  are,  of  coui'se,  ideal  conditions  for  railway 
working. 

The  reason  for  the  hold-up  of  home  produce  outside 
the  terminal  station  is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions 
prevailing  within  the  home  produce  trade.  It  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  accommodation  ordinarily  avail- 
able at  Bishopsgate  for  such  traffic  is  blocked  -with 
other  agricultural  traffic  which,  because  of  market 
conditions,  is  not  cleared  promptly  from  the  station. 
Complaints  of  non-availability  of  produce  are  the 
natural  corollary  to  influxes  of  potatoes  for  sale  on 
commission  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  market  to 
absorb. 

This  result,  while  unwelcome  to  the  producer  and 
also  to  the  Railway  Companies,  who  find  their  lines 
and  sidings  blocked  with  traffic,  has  been  stated  by 
the  merchants  at  Bishopsgate  to  possess  advantages 
from  their  point  of  view,  since  it  regulates  the  flow 
of  produce  to  the  market  and  prevents  a glut  (see 
page  88  of  the  Report  on  the  Marketmg  of  Potatoes 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture — Economic 
Series  No.  9). 


* Vol.  1,  page  122. 
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Memo.  No.  51.  Appendix  C. 

Statement  as  to  the  Alleged  Preeebenoe  given 
TO  Foreign  Produce. 


At  Questions  1685  to  1688*  several  questions  were 
put  to  the  Railway  Witness  relating  to  paragraph  19 
of  the  Memorandum  of  the  Railway  Companies. 

The  suggestion  underlying  these  questions  appears 
to  be  that  the  Railway  Companies  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  foreign  produce.  This  complaint  has  been 
made  and  investigated  many  times  and  has  always 
been  refuted.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
port of  large  consignments  is  less  costly  per  unit  than 
smaller  consignments  and  that  the  expense  of  dealing 
with  goods  which  are  available  in  complete  train  loads 
is  much  less  than  is  incurred  where  the  train  load  is 
made  up  of  a large  number  of  small  consignments 
which  have  to  be  picked  up  at  various  intermediate 
stations.  Railway  Companies  therefore  quote  lower 
rates  per  ton  for  large  consignments,  whether  of  home 
or  foreign  produce. 

In  the  year  1904  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  appointed  a Departmental  Committee 
with  the  following  terms  of  reference  : — 

I hereby  appoint  a Committee  to  inquire  as 
to  the  Rates  charged  by  Railway  Companies  in 
Great  Britain  in  respect  of  the  carriage  of  Foreign 
and  Colonial  farm,  dairy  and  market  garden 
produce,  from  the  ports  of  shipment  or  of  arrival 
to  the  principal  urban  centres,  and  to  report 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that 
preferential  treatment  is  accorded  to  such  pro- 
duce as  compared  with  home  produce,  and  if  so 
what  steps  further  should  be  taken  either  by 
legislation  or  otherwise  to  secure  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  matter. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  issued  in  1906 
(Cmd.  2969).  In  their  report  the  following  passage 
appears  (see  page  11)  : — 

“ The  Committee  recognise  that  inasmuch  as  lower 
or  so-called  preferential  rates  and  greater  facili- 
ties are  accorded  to  produce,  whether  home  or 
foreign,  presented  in  certain  volume  with  certam 
regularity  and  in  certam  shape,  and  in  so  far  as 
produce  so  presented  is  almost  entirely  foreign 
and  colonial,  these  lower  or  preferential  rates 
and  greater  facilities  do  in  practice  constitute 
preference  or  advantage  to  foreign  and  colonial 
produce. 


* Vol.  1,  page  131. 


Memo.  No.  51.  Appendix  D. 

Acceptance  oe  Bill  of  Lading  Weight  by  the 
Railway  Companies. 


The  practice  of  the  Railway  Companies  is  to  accept 
bill  of  lading  weights  for  all  traffic  imported  through 
their  ports,  except  in  individual  and  very  exceptional 
cases  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bill  of 
lading  weight  does  not  represent  the  actual  gross 
weight  of  both  goods  and  packing. 

An  exception  from  the  general  practice  is  that  at 
Liverpool  charges  are  raised  on  the  weighings  taken 


“ This  prima  facie  preference  is  justified  and 
explained  by  the  Railway  Companies  on  the 
grounds  of  the  greater  bulk,  more  constant  and 
regular  supply,  and  better  packing  of  the  foreign 
and  colonial  consignments,  of  the  lessened  cost, 
therefore,  of  dealing  with  them,  and  also  of  the 
■undeniable  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  the  com- 
petition of  water  transit  is  so  severe  that,  ■unless 
they  have  the  rates  which  now  prevail,  this 
traffic  would  equally  go  to  its  destmation,  and 
would  equally  compete  with  home  produce  in 
the  market,  but  that  the  profit  of  carrying  it 
would  go  into  hands  other  than  theirs,  and  so 
their  power  of  spending  on  the  development  of 
their  business  would  be  lessened,  to  the  general 
detriment  of  the  British  public.” 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  Committee  is  stated 
on  page  36  of  the  report,  and  includes  the  following 
statement  : — 

“ The  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee  have 
arrived  is  : that  the  e^vidence  tendered  has  failed 
to  show  that  the  railway  companies  are  gi^ving 
undue  preferential  treatment  to  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  as  compared  ■with  home  produce 
contrary  to  the  intention  and  effect  of  existing 
legislation.” 

The  position  of  the  Railway  Companies  on  this 
subject  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  at  the  date  of 
that  report,  except  that  in  dealing  both  with  foreign 
and  home  produce  they  have  now  to  meet  an  intense 
road  competition,  which  naturally  concentra^tes  at 
ports  where  there  is  a large  volume  of  traffic  offering 
daily. 

Unless  the  Railway  Companies  quote  exceptional 
rates  in  competition  with  the  low  charges  offered  by 
road  hauliers,  the  traffic  will  not  pass  by  rail  at  all. 
A loss  of  revenue  of  this  description  operates  to  the 
disadvantages  of  other  users  of  the  railways,  since 
the  overhead  costs  are  spread  over  a smaller  volume 
of  business. 

In  making  comparisons  it  should  be  appreciated 
that  in  the  case  of  home  produce  the  railway  rate 
quoted  represents  substantially  the  whole  cost  of 
transport,  whereas  in  the  case  of  imported  goods 
there  m^ust  be  added  the  port  charges  in  this  comitry, 
sea  freight  and  rail  and  port  charges  in  the  comitry  of 
origin. 

Finally,  the  Commission  are  reminded  that  railway 
rates  and  charges  are  now  settled,  not  by  the  Railway 
Companies  themselves  but  by  an  independent  tri- 
bunal, the  Railway  Rates  Tribmial,  who  are  charged 
■with  the  duty  of  hearing  and  determining  a complaint 
made  to  them  by  any  person  interested. 


by  the  Master  Porter  as  the  ship  is  being  dis- 
charged. 

Question  1593*  is  not  understood.  The  Railway 
Companies  charge  the  British  traders  at  actual  gross 
weight  of  goods  and  packing,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  commodities  which  are  charged  on  a computed 
weight  calculated  to  agree  with  the  actual  gross 
weight^  as  far  as  possible  and  checked  by  tests  from 
time  to  time.  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  that  any 
distinction  is  made  as  regards  the  Railway  Compames’ 
practice  between  goods  forwarded  by  the  British 
trader  and  goods  imported  from  overseas. 

* Vol.  1,  page  131. 
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Memo.  No.  51.  Appendix  E. 


PARTICULARS  op  the  Ntjmbbb  op  Passehgees  Journeys  originating  on  certain  Branch  Lines 

DURING  THE  YEARS  1923  AND  1928  AND  OP  THE  GROSS  RECEIPTS  PROM  PASSENGER  TbAPPIC. 


Branch. 

Number  of  Passenger 

journeys. 

Gross 

receipts. 

G.W.R. 

£ 

I 

Ashburton  Branch. 
9 miles  in  length 
3 stations. 

1923  

1928  

67,293 

66,765 

4,905 

2,966 

Decrease 

10,638 

1,939 

Percentage  decrease. . . 

16-66 

39-63 

2 

Highwobth  Branch. 
miles  in  length 
4 stations. 

1923  

1928  

60,946 

40,443 

1,824 

1,236 

Decrease 

20,503 

688 

Percentage  decrease. . 

33-64 

32-24 

3 

Newcastle  Bmlyn  Branch. 
10  nules  in  length 
4 stations. 

1923  

1928  

77,776 

43,281 

8,882 

4,210 

Decrease 

34,496 

4,672 

Percentage  decrease. . . 

44-36 

62-60 

L.  & N.E.R. 

4 

Lincoln  and  Barnetby  Branch. 
29  miles  in  length 
10  stations. 

1923  

1928  

86,344 

56,293 

7,121 

3,722 

Decrease 

29,061 

3,399 

Percentage  decrease. . 

34-04 

47-73 

6 

Bishop  Auckland  and  Ferbyhill  Branch. 
9^  miles  in  length 
3 stations. 

1923  

1928  

120,986 

40,826 

8,936 

3,482 

Decrease 

80,161 

6,464 

Percentage  decrease. . 

66-26 

61-03 

6 

Hexham  to  Allendale  Branch. 
13^  miles  in  length 
3 stations  and  1 halt. 

1923  

1928  

17,911 

8,478 

3,050 

1,184 

Decrease 

9,433 

1,866 

Percentage  decrease. . 

52-67 

61-18 

7 

Dunpbrmline  Kincardine  Branch. 
16^  miles  in  length 

1923  

1928  

122,450 

8,614 

6,682 

736 

6 stations. 

Decrease 

113,936 

5,846 

Percentage  decrease. . 

93-05 

88-82 

8 

Bathgate  and  Mobningsidb  Branch. 
13|^  miles  in  length 
4 stations. 

1923  

1928  

48,019 

21,274 

2,257 

976 

Decrease 

26,746 

1,282 

Percentage  decrease. . 

56-69 

56-80 

L.M.  & S.R. 

9 

Sklpton  and  Gbasslngton  Branch. 
10|  miles  in  length 
2 stations. 

1923  

1928  

49,921 

24,272 

6.243 

3.244 

Decrease 

26,649 

2,999 

Percentage  decrease. . 

. 61-38 

48-04 
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Memo.  No.  51.  Appendix  E. — continued. 


Branch. 

Number  of  Passenger 

journeys. 

Gross 

receipts. 

L.M.  & S.R. — continued. 

£ 

10 

Derby  aistd  Ripley  Branch. 
7 miles  in  length 
5 stations. 

1923  

1928  

83,953 

29,369 

6,241 

4,074 

Deci'ease 

64,584 

2,167 

*• 

Percentage  decrease. . . 

66-02 

34-72 

11 

Garstang  and  KjsrOTT  End  Branch. 
11^  miles  in  length 
5 stations. 

*1924  

1928  

65,027 

26,197 

3,281 

1,811 

Decrease 

38,830 

1,470 

Percentage  decrease. . . 

59-71 

44-80 

12 

Shaokbrstonb  and  Loughborough  Branch. 
15f  miles  in  length 
6 stations. 

1923  

1928  

356,016 

167,513 

11,018 

5,096 

Decrease 

198,603 

5,922 

Percentage  decrease . . . 

55-76 

53-76 

13 

Huddersfield  and  Kirkburton  Branch. 
6 J miles  in  length 
4 stations. 

1923  

1928  

216,653 

83,033 

6,084 

1,787 

Decrease 

133,620 

3,297 

Percentage  decrease. . 

61-67 

64-85 

14 

SowBRBY  Bridge  and  Rishworth  Branch. 
3|-  miles  in  length 

1923  

1928  

77,855 

24,910 

3,591 

685 

3 stations. 

Decrease 

62,946 

2,906 

Percentage  decrease. . 

68-00 

80-92 

16 

Preston  and  Longridgb  Branch. 
7 miles  in  length 

1923  

1928  

274,340 

50,625 

7,800 

2,610 

4 stations. 

Decrease 

223,715 

5,190 

Percentage  decrease. . 

81-66 

66-54 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

16 

Paddock  Wood  and  Hawkhurst  Branch. 
1 1-J  miles  in  length 

1923  

1928  

40,730 

26,072 

8,117 

5,737 

4 stations. 

Decrease 

14,658 

2,380 

Percentage  decrease. . 

35-98 

29-32 

17 

Alton  and  Fareham  Branch. 
26  miles  in  length 

1923  

1928  

35,440 

20,353 

6,007 

3,810 

6 stations. 

Decrease 

15,087 

2,197 

Percentage  decrease. . 

. 42-67 

36-67 

18 

Botley  and  Bishops  Waltham  Branch. 
3f  miles  in  length 

1923  

1928  

17,238 

10,934 

■ 2,199 

1,316 

1 station  1 halt. 

Decrease 

6,304 

884 

Percentage  decrease. 

. 36-67 

40-20 

* Figures  for  the  full  year  1923  not  available. 
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FORTY-FIRST  DAY. 

Wednesday,  18th  December,  1929. 

Pebsent  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sih  ARTHUR  GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN.  P.C..  in  the  Chair. 


Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

SiE  ROBERT  DONALD,  G.B.E. 

Sm  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sm  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majoe  T.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Majoe  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 

Me.  John  Gaeton  and  Me.  Feedbeick 

13959.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Garton,  I think  you  are 
the  President  of  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  and 
Mr.  Sabatini  is  the  Transport  Secretary  of  that  body  ? 
— (Mr.  Carton)  : Yes. 

13960.  And  you  appear  in  support  of  the  Memoran- 
dum which  the  Union  has  submitted  to  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  52. 

MEMORANDUM 

SITBjVnTTED  ON  BEHAEE  OB  THE 

Nationai,  Faembes’  Union. 


1.  The  National  Farmers’  Union  is  an  organisation 
of  about  120,000  farmers  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  Foimded  in  1908,  it  to-day  represents  all 
sections  of  the  farming  industry  and  has  for  its  objects, 
inter  alia,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  secure  the  adequate  transport  of  farm 
produce  and  all  materials  relating  thereto  at  fair 
rates  and  facilities  for  attendance  at  markets  by  means 
of  market  tickets  or  otherwise  and  to  regulate  market 
tolls . 

2.  The  Union  has  for  many  years  appreciated  the 
importance  of  transportation  to  the  industry  and  has 
carefully  watched  the  interests  of  its  members  during 
the  various  stages  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Act, 
1919,  and  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  and  has  also  followed 
closely  the  development  of  road  transport  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  industry. 

3.  In  the  economic  position  in  which  agriculture  in 
this  country  finds  itself  to-day,  faced  with  rigorous 
competition  from  imported  supplies,  much  of  it  unfair 
owing  to  political  and  economic  advantages  enjoyed 
by  producers  overseas  and  denied  to  agricultural 
producers  here,  the  factor  of  cheap  inland  transport  is 
particularly  important.  While  the  industry  continues 
to  face  such  unrestricted  competition  the  Union  is 
bound  to  protest  against  any  statutory  restriction  of 
competition  among  the  owners  of  means  of  transport 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  such  owners. 

With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  road 
transport  which  has  taken  place  the  Union  appreciates 
that  some  control  of  its  use  of  the  roads  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  Union  would  strongly  urge  that 
such  control  should  not  be  based  upon  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  road  transport 
facilities  or  any  class  of  them,  and  in  any  case  should 
be  limited  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  secure  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  public. 

4.  The  Union  would  suggest ’to  the  Commission 
that  to  meet  the  present-day  conditions,  livestock 
should  be  carried  by  the  railway  companies  as  common 
carriers.  They  are  aware  that  under  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1854,  Section  2,  railway  com- 
panies are  compelled  to  afford  all  reasonable  facilities 
for  the  carrying  of  livestock,  but  the  Union  considers 
that  where  livestock  is  injured  in  transit  the  onus  of 


Me.  WILLIAM  LEACH,  M.P. 

Me.  F.  W.  GALTON. 

Me.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

» (Secretary). 

Me.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 

Lawebnob  Sabatini,  called  and  examined. 

proof  of  negligence  should  not  be  upon  the  owner,  who 
has  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  has  occurred  in 
transit,  but  that  the  railway  companies  should  have  to 
prove  that  any  loss  or  injury  caused  in  transit  was  not 
occasioned  by  their  negligence,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly 
every  other  class  of  goods  carried. 

5.  The  Union  suggest  before  the  railway  companies 
are  allowed  to  abandon  branch  lines  they  should  be 
compelled  to  offer  equivalent  alternative  facilities 
and  services  and  to  consult  the  local  agricultural  and 
other  industrial  interests  concerned.  The  action  of  the 
railway  companies  in  closing  certain  branch  lines 
suggests  that  this  question  is  one  which  may  become 
more  important  m the  near  future. 

6.  The  Union  would  endorse  the  recommendation 
contained  in  paragraph  68  of  the  First  Report  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  railway  level  crossings. 

It  is  desired  to  point  out  that  there  are  very  many 
dangerous  occupational  level  crossings,  where  trains 
cannot  be  seen  approaching  until  they  are  nearly  at 
the  crossing,  and  it  is  suggested  in  the  interests  of  the 
travelling  public  and  the  users  of  these  crossings  that 
some  mechanical  device  should  be  arranged  to  give 
due  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  train,  or  during  the 
harvesting  seasons  or  at  such  times  that  the  crossing 
is  likely  to  be  used  for  the  passage  of  heavy  agricultural 
traffic,  flagmen  should  be  provided  by  the  Companies 
for  protection. 

Note. — An  occupational  level  orossmg  is  one  put 
down  in  order  to  restore  the  commimication  between 
two  parts  of  a property  which  has  been  divided  by 
the  construction  of  a railway  and  has  to  be  used  by 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  property,  and  is  usually 
not  available  to  the  public. 

1.  The  Union  suggest  that  all  steam-driven  loco- 
motives on  the  public  highways  should  be  compelled 
to  affix  the  most  efficient  spark  arresters.  During  the 
past  year  much  loss  has  been  occasioned  to  the 
agricultural  community  owing  to  fires  caused  by  the 
emission  of  sparks  from  such  locomotives,  and  it  is 
felt  that  had  the  adoption  of  efficient  spark  arresters 
been  compulsory  much  damage  would  have  been 
saved. 

8.  The  Union  suggest  that  all  new  by-pass  roads 
and  main  roads  should  be  constructed  with  adequate 
grass  verges  in  order  that  livestock  might  be  driven 
safely  and  conveniently.  The  growth  of  heavy  motor 
traffic  on  existing  roads  where  these  facilities  camiot 
be  provided  makes  it  essential  that  there  should  be 
no  relaxation  in  the  efforts  to  find  a road  surface 
meeting  modern  traffic  requirements  which  could  be 
used  for  horse  traffic  and  the  driving  of  livestock 
without  the  excessive  danger  from  slipping  which 
exists  to-day. 

9,  The  Union  desire  to  take  this  opportunity 
publicly  of  supporting  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  contained  in  paragraph  63  of  the  First 
Report  to  the  effect  that  where  a locomotive  is  drawing 
a trailer  it  should  bo  sufficient  to  enact  that  there 
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should  be,  in  addition  to  the  two  men  on  the  locomotive, 
a third  man  in  attendance  only  if  there  are  more  than 
two  trailers. 

10.  The  Union  considers  that  aU  rural  railway 
stations  should  be  connected  with  the  Post  Office 
telephone  system.  The  present  intentions  of  the 
Post  Office  Authorities  to  provide  a telephone  call  box 
at  each  rural  railway  station  which  is  situated  within 
two  miles  of  the  Exchange,  except  where  there  is  an 
existing  call  office  within  half  a mile,  does  not 
sufficiently  meet  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  industry. 

11.  With  regard  to  aviation  the  Union  has  had  its 
attention  directed  to  very  many  cases  where  sheep 
and  other  animals  have  had  unnecessary  injury  and 
suffering  caused  them,  especially  when  they  are  in 
lamb  or  in  calf,  etc.,  by  being  frightened  by  unneces- 
sarily low  flying  of  aeroplanes,  and  they  recommend 
that  strict  regulations  should  be  put  in  force 
prohibiting  this  practice. 


13961.  [Chairman)  : The  National  Farmers’  Union, 
as  we  know,  is  a large  organisation,  consisting  of  about 
120,000  farmers  throughout  England  and  Wales  ? — 
That  is  so. 

13962.  The  organisation  looks  after  the  interests  of 
agriculture  generally  ? — Yes,  we  try  to  do  so. 

13963.  And  a very  important  matter  for  you  is 
inland  transport,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

13964.  You,  therefore,  have  carefully  followed 
various  developments,  such  as  the  Act  setting  up  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  in  1919  and  the  Railways 
Act  of  1921  ?— Yes. 

13965.  You  have  also  been  very  interested  in  the 
development  of  road  transport,  have  you  not  ? — 
Yes. 

13966.  You  point  out  to  us  the  present  economic 
position  of  farming  in  this  country,  and  the  fact  that 
you  are  face  to  face  with  a great  deal  of  foreign 
competition,  and  therefore  cheap  inland  transport 
is  particularly  important  to  you  ? — That  is  so. 

13967.  In  paragraph  3 you  speak  about  control ; 
you  say  that  you  appreciate  that  some  control  of  the 
use  of  the  roads  by  road  transport  may  be  necessary 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  safety  and  con- 
venience ? — Yes. 

13968.  But  you  do  not  want  any  such  control  to  be 
“ based  upon  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  road  transport  facilities.”  What  precisely 
have  you  in  mind  there  ? — We  have  always  been  very 
much  afraid  of  what  is  called  “ co-ordination.” 

13969.  You  are  afraid  of  it  ? — We  are.  We  were 
when  we  opposed  the  Railways  Bill.  What  we  want 
is  as  much  free,  healthy  competition  as  we  can  get. 

13970.  I suppose  you  are  referring  almost  entirely 
to  the  carriage  of  goods  ; freight,  produce,  and  so  on  ? 
—Yes. 

13971.  Not  of  passengers  ? — ^IVe  are  more  interested 
in  the  carrying  of  goods. 

13972.  Quite  so.  I was  not  quite  sure  what  you  had 
in  mind.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  4,  you  speak 
about  the  carriage  of  livestock,  which  you  say  should 
be  carried  by  the  railway  companies  as  common 
carriers.  Do  not  they  carry  as  common  carriers  now  ? 
— The  position  is  this.  If,  for  example,  I have  50  or 
100  sheep  coming  from  Scotland,  and  they  get  hurt 
during  transit  and  I make  a claim,  I have  to  prove 
that  the  railway  company  have  been  negligent.  How 
can  I prove  that  the  railway  company  have  been 
negligent  ? I am  not  travelling  with  those  sheep  ; 
I never  see  them  until  they  come  into  my  possession. 
We  think  it  ought  to  be  the  onus  of  the  railway 
company  to  prove  that  they  have  not  been  negligent, 
and  not  for  us  to  prove  that  they  were  negligent. 
I think  you  see  my  point  ? 


13973.  I do.  But  under  what  arrangements  are 
animals  sent  by  rail  ? Are  they  sent  at  owner’s  risk 
or  at  company’s  risk  ? — I think  both. 

13974.  If  it  is  at  owner’s  risk,  surely  the  owner  has 
to  suffer  the  loss  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  that  may  be  so  up 
to  a point  ; but  even  then  you  cannot  allow  anyone 
who  takes  up  a contract  to  remove  goods  to  be  negli- 
gent. It  all  hinges  on  that  point  of  negligence. 

13975.  You  say  your  difficulty  is  to  prove  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  company  ? — Yes.  I think 
the  onus  ought  to  be  on  the  railway  company  to  prove 
they  they  have  not  been  negligent,  instead  of  our 
having  to  prove  that  they  have  been  negligent.  There 
are  other  classes  of  goods  where  the  company  have  to 
prove  that  they  were  not  negligent. 

13976.  Therefore  you  want  some  alteration  of  the 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  ; is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

13977.  Coming  now  to  the  abandoning  of  branch 
lines,  paragraph  5,  I suppose  many  of  these  lines, 
although  they  may  not  pay  from  the  passenger  point 
of  view,  are  very  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
conveyance  of  animals  and  such  things  as  feeding 
stuffs  and  fertilisers,  and  so  on  ? — That  is  so. 

13978.  And  you  think  that  before  they  are  aban- 
doned the  railways  should  consult  local  mterests  and 
should  provide  other  facihties,  do  you  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  our  view. 

13979.  Surely  there  has  been  no  case,  has  there,  of  a 
branch  line  being  abandoned  without  some  sort  of 
inquiry,  or  consultation  with  local  interests  1 — I do 
not  tliink  that  in  the  past  they  have  consulted  them. 
There  is  the  Stamford  and  Wansford  branch  which 
has  been  closed  . . . 

13980.  Has  that  been  abandoned  ? — Yes. 

13981.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  abandoned  ? — I know  that  there  was  no 
consultation  with  the  farmers  along  that  branch  line, 
and  I would  like  to  point  out  that  it  is  a very  serious 
matter  for  those  men.  I realise  that  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  it  is  natural  that  the  railway  companies 
should  want  to  abandon  these  lines,  but  at  the  same 
time  surely  the  men  who  have  their  businesses  along 
the  lines  are  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

13982.  Have  no  other  satisfactory  facilities  been 
provided  in  the  case  you  mentioned  ? — Yes,  facilities 
have  been  set  up  since,  but  the  farmers  were  not 
consulted  beforehand.  I3ut  I may  point  out  in  this 
respect  that  we  all  Imow  how  road  transport  is  develop- 
ing at  the  present  time,  and  it  may  be  possible  that  in 
the  near  future  a lot  of  these  branch  lines  may  be  closed, 
smce  the  railway  companies  themselves  are  going  in  for 
road  transport.  We  want  some  protection  as  to  what 
is  gomg  to  happen. 

13983.  I see  your  point.  In  paragraph  6 you  say 
you  approve  of  the  recommendation  contained  in 
paragraph  68  of  our  First  Report,  namely,  that  level 
crossings  should  so  far  as  possible  be  abolished  ?— 
Yes,  I quite  agree  with  that. 

13984.  But  you  speak  about  occupational  level 
crossings.  I understand  what  you  mean  ; if  a farm 
has  been  out  in  half  by  a railway,  an  occupational 
crossing  is  put  down  so  that  the  two  halves  of  the 
farm  sliall  not  be  cut  off  altogether.  These  occupa- 
tional crossings,  however,  are  usually  not  available 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public  ? — That  is  so. 

13985.  You  say  there  is  considerable  danger  at  some 
of  these  crossings,  do  you  not  ? — Undoubtedly.  Of 
course  I might  point  out  that  they  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  them  are  very  dangerous. 

13986.  As  a rule  they  are  protected  by  signals,  are 
they  not  ? — Some  are  ; but  in  some  cases  no  provision 
is  made. 

13987.  You  think  in  that  case  flagmen  should  be 
provided  by  the  companies  ?— Yes,  or  some  mechani- 
cal device  ; we  do  not  mind  what  it  is  so  long  as  it  will 
answer  the  purpose. 
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13988.  Of  coiu-se  you  realise  the  difficulty  ; for  a 
great  part  of  the  year  these  crossmgs  are  probably 
never  used.  They  are  mostly  used  at  harvesting  time, 
are  they  not  ? — 1 am  quite  aware  of  that. 

13989.  So  that  whatever  protection  were  given  it 
would  have  to  be  by  arrangement  between  the  farmer 
and  the  railway  company,  would  it  not  ? — Exactly. 
For  instance,  I should  say  you  are  perfectly  right  that 
there  are  some  level  crossings  used  more  at  harvest  and 
hay  time  than  at  any  other  time,  and  if  a farmer  were 
going  to  cart  several  loads  of  corn,  and  so  on,  across 
the  crossing  it  would  be  very  wise  to  ask  the  railway 
compairy  to  send  a flagman  during  that  short  time. 

13990.  Or  the  farmer  could  himself  provide  the 
flagman,  I suppose  ? — ^He  could  do  ; but  you  see  what 
we  point  out  in  paragraph  3 as  to  the  economic  position 
of  our  industry  at  the  present  time.  We  are  trying 
to  cut  our  expenses,  and  that  would  be  adding  to  our 
e:!^enses.  There  is  another  point  I ought  to  mention 
with  regard  to  yoirr  suggestion  about  our  finding  the 
flagmen  . . . 

13991.  It  was  not  a suggestion  but  an  alternative  ? 
— Put  it  as  you  like  ; but  I would  like  to  say  that  the 
railway  company  would  not  allow  one  of  our  men  to  go 
on  their  premises  waving  a flag  about. 

13992.  Perhaps  your  man  might  hold  up  the  traffic 
altogether  ! Coming  now  to  your  paragraph  7,  have 
you  suffered  much  from  fires  being  caused  to  crops, 
and  so  on,  by  sparks  ? — There  have  been  quite  a lot 
during  this  last  summer,  particularly  during  the  very 
hot  and  dry  period.  In  fact,  we  have  had  evidence  for 
several  years  past  that  these  cases  do  occur  occasion- 
ally. 

13993.  Locomotives  on  highways  are  not  usually 
fitted  with  spark-arresters,  are  they  ? — ^Many  of  them 
are,  but  I doubt  whether  there  is  any  compulsion. 

13994.  In  the  case  of  railway  locomotives  there  is, 
is  not  there  ? I think  tmder  one  of  the  older  Acts 
railway  locomotives  have  to  be  fitted  with  spark- 
arresters  ? — I could  not  say  about  that. 

13995.  I am  informed  that  in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill 
now  before  Parliament,  it  is  proposed  to  give  power  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport  to  make  regulations  regard- 
ing the  emission  of  sparks.  If  that  proposal  becomes 
law,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  grievance  will  be  met — 
at  any  rate,  so  far  as  road  vehicles  are  concerned  ? — 
It  wfll,  if  that  is  so,  and  if  the  Minister  makes  effective 
use  of  the  power. 

13996.  Coming  now  to  your  paragraph  8 in  which 
you  speak  about  roads,  I think  we  all  reahse  what  you 
want ; that  new  by-pass  roads  and  main  roads  should 
be  constructed  with  adequate  grass  verges  ? — Yes. 

13997.  Some  of  them  are  now  so  constructed,  are 
they  not  ? — ^Yes,  they  are. 

13998.  But  you  look  at  it  from  the  pomt  of  view  of 
driving  livestock  ? — I think  it  is  quite  as  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public  as  it  is  from 
ours. 

13999.  It  is  certainly  very  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  horse  users,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14000.  You  speak  also  about  finding  a road  surface 
which  will  not  cause  shpping.  I believe  a great  many 
clever  brains  have  been  engaged  on  that  problem  for 
some  time  ? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  so. 

14001.  I am  glad  to  observe  that,  again,  you  approve 
of  another  recommendation  of  ours,  that  which  is 
contained  in  paragraph  63  of  our  First  Report,  to  the 
effect  that  where  a locomotive  is  drawing  a trailer 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  enact  that  there  should  be, 
in  addition  to  the  two  men  on  the  locomotive,  a third 
man  in  attendance  only  if  there  are  more  than  two 
trailers  ? — Yes. 

14002.  That  meets  your  view  ? — Yes. 

14003.  Now  about  the  Post  Office.  There  is  some 
arrangement  now  whereby  there  shall  be  call-boxes  at 
railway  stations  if  they  are  within  two  miles  of  the 


Exchange  ; but  that  is  not  sufficient  for  your  purpose, 
is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not.  I think  that  you  will  realise,  Sir, 
that  a farmer  who  has  a telephone  on  his  premises 
wants  to  speak  direct  to  the  clerk  in  charge  at  the 
railway  station ; he  wants  a reply  at  once  as  to 
whether  he  can  have  railway  trucks,  or  whether  certain 
goods  have  arrived,  and  various  other  things  ; you 
wiU  also  realise  what  would  happen  if  he  was  dependent 
upon  a call-office  which  is  half  a mile  away  ; it  would 
be  just  as  convenient  as  if  it  were  two  or  three  miles 
away. 

14004.  That  is  a matter  which  will  have  to  be  repre- 
sented to  the  Post  Office  ? — ^Yes,  I suppose  it  is. 

14005.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  11,  you 
speak  about  animals  having  been  injured  and 
frightened,  and  so  on — for  instance,  animals  in  lamb 
or  in  calf — by  low-flying  aeroplanes.  Is  there  much 
trouble  in  that  regard  ? — ^We  have  had  evidence  about 
it.  There  is  nothing  more  timid  than  sheep,  it  takes 
very  little  to  frighten  them  ; and  we  have  also  had 
horses  and  various  other  animals  frightened  by  low- 
flying.  Of  course,  animals  are  very  much  like  human- 
beings  ; you  cannot  frighten  some  human -beings  and 
others  are  naturally  of  a timid  nature  ; the  same  thing 
applies  to  sheep  and  cattle — ^where  some  of  them  might 
be  frightened,  others  might  not.  But  we  certainly 
woifld  like  to  be  protected  against  extremely  low 
flying. 

{^Ghairrriari)  : That  is  yet  another  Department  that 
will  have  to  be  referred  to — the  Air  Ministry. 

14006.  (Major  Salmon)  : There  is  a law  aheady 
existing  with  regard  to  that  ? — I think  civil  aviation 
would  come  in  as  well.  I do  not  know  under  what 
Department  that  would  come. 

14007.  (Chairman) : I am  informed  that  there  is  a 
law  in  existence  ? — I myself  was  under  that  impres- 
sion, but  Mr.  Sabatini  tells  me  that  that  applies  only 
to  urban  districts. 

(Chairman)  : I think  I have  now  covered  your 
Memorandum.  Now  I will  ask  my  colleagues  whether 
they  want  to  put  any  questions  to  you. 

14008.  (Major  Salmon)  : Having  regard  to  the 
quantities  of  goods  which  the  railway  companies  carry 
for  farmers,  do  they  damage  a large  percentage  of  the 
goods  they  carry  ? — ^Mr.  Sabatini  can  answer  that 
question  better,  but  I do  know  that  we  continually 
have  a large  number  of  items  on  our  books  in  regard 
to  cases  that  are  being  dealt  with.  (Mr.  Sabatini)  : 
To  what  particular  classes  of  goods  are  you  referring  ? 

14009.  Does  it  become  a large  item  for  the  farmer 
to  fear  a loss  upon  ? — Yes,  particularly  in  regard  to 
milk  and  livestock. 

14010.  And  fruit  ? — Yes,  fruit  is  another  commodity 
in  respect  to  which  there  is  a large  amount  of  damage 
done. 

14011.  Is  that  damage  done  by  delay  ? — It  is  done 
frequently  by  delay. 

14012.  If  you  prove  the  delay  do  the  company 
refund  the  money  ? — If  we  prove  the  delay  is  caused 
by  neghgence  on  their  part. 

14013.  You  have  to  prove  negligence  ?. — In  the  case 
of  fruit  the  railway  company  have  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  negligent ; in  the  case  of  animals  we  have  to 
prove  that  they  were  negligent. 

14014.  The  onus  in  tho  one  case  is  on  the  railway 
company  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  on  the  farmer  ? — 
Yes  ; because  in  the  one  case  they  are  common 
carriers,  and  in  the  other  case  they  are  not. 

14016.  (Mr.  Leach)  : With  regard  to  paragraph  8, 
where  you  discuss  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  safety 
on  the  roads  for  livestock,  do  you  find  that  the 
development  of  motor  transport  has  made  the  roads 
more  dangerous  for  livestock  ? — (Mr.  Carton) : Are 
you  referring  to  the  slippery  nature  of  the  roads  ? 

14016.  To  both  the  traffic  and  the  surface  ? — -Most 
certainly  it  is  more  difficult  to  drive  cattle  along  the 
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road  to-day,  with  the  traffic  we  have  to  contend  with, 
than  it  was  years  ago.  But,  still,  that  is  a natural 
consequence  with  which  we  have  got  to  put  up. 

14017.  But  you  really  find  that  traffic  more  injuri- 
ous, and  you  have  more  cattle  killed,  do  you  ? — B you 
asked  me  to  name  any  specific  cases  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  point  them  out. 

14018.  It  is  not  a matter  you  have  gone  into  by  way 
of  figures  ? — ^No,  it  is  not.  But  it  is  a very  important 
question.  In  fact,  anybody  who  drives  a motor-car 
along  the  roads  at  the  present  time  knows  how 
inconvenient  it  is  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  man  with 
the  stock.  It  holds  up  the  traffic,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  drive  the  cattle  along. 

14019.  I can  see  that  progress  will  have  to  be  slowed 
down  when  you  take  your  cattle  on  the  roads  ; but  I 
was  wondering  whether  you  had  any  defimte  cases  in 
regard  to  injured  and  killed  animals  ? — We  do  get  it 
occasionally,  but  I have  not  evidence  here  from  which  • 
I could  give  you  any  specific  cases.  But  there  are 
cases  that  do  continually  happen. 

14020.  You  say  in  the  latter  part  of  paragraph  3 
that  some  control  of  roads  may  be  necessary,  but 
“ such  control  should  not  be  based  upon  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  road  transport 
facfiities.”  Is  any  such  legislation  known  to  you,  or 
have  you  any  such  legislation  in  mind  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  I have. 

14021.  What  has  caused  you  to  caution  us  about 
it  ? — For  the  same  reason  that  I referred  to  the  closing 
of  branch  railways.  There  is  a tendency  that  we  may 
have  far  more  reason  in  the  near  future  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

14022.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : Would  you  be  able  to 
say  off-hand  whether,  in  the  experience  of  the  National 
Farmers’  Union,  difficulties  in  regard  to  rail  transport 
— delav.  and  so  on — have  increased  or  decreased  since 
the  arnalgamations  of  the  railways  in  1921  ? — ^Mr. 
Sabatini  has  been  dealing  with  such  cases  for  us  ; all 
the  cases  go  through  his  hands  ; may  he  be  allowed  to 
answer  that  ? 

14023.  If  he  will  be  so  good  ? — {Mr.  Sabatini)  : The 
answer  would  be  in  the  affirmative — ^that  they  have 
increased  since  the  amalgamations. 

14024.  The  difficulties  have  increased  ? — Yes. 
Transits  are  generally,  or  in  a good  many  cases,  longer 
than  they  were  before  the  amalgamations. 

14026.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  more  delay  in  transit  ? 
—Yes. 

14026.  Could  we  pmsue  that  a little  further  ? Do 
the  difficulties  include  the  difficulty  of  getting  facilities 
— ^not  time  of  transit,  but  of  getting  a truck  or  of 
getting  a quotation  ’—Most  of  the  agricultural 
traffics  have  their  quotations  standardised.  With 
regard  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  trucks,  that  has 
improved  rather  than  otherwise. 

14027.  But  there  is  more  delay  in  transit  ? — ^Yes, 
I think  the  transits  have  taken  longer. 

14028.  Is  it  possible  to  say  why  ? — It  would  be 
difficult.  The  real  reason  would  be  that  there  is  less 
competition  now  than  there  was  before  the  amalgama- 
tions. 

14029.  You  put  it  down  to  the  amalgamations  ? — 
Yes. 

14030.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : On  paragraph  3,  is  it 
your  fear  that  arrangements  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  owners  of  motor  transport,  by 
doing  away  with  competition,  will  lead  to  an  increase  of 
fares  and  charges  ? — {Mr.  Oarton)  : That  is  what  we 
have  been  afraid  of  all  along. 

14031.  Have  not  cases  already  happened  where 
railway  companies  have  made  such  arrangements  and 
done  away  with  competition  ? — -Yes,  such  things  have 
happened. 

14032.  And  fares  have  increased  ? — ^Yes. 


14033.  You  are  more  interested  in  freight  transport 
than  passenger,  but  you  are  not  uninterested  in 
passenger  transport,  are  you  ? — No. 

14034.  Farmers  and  their  servants  have  to  use  the 
railways  occasionally  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  important 
in  our  country  villages. 

14035.  And  anythhig  that  tends  to  improve  the 
amenities  of  village  life  is  a help  to  your  industry  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly. 

14036.  Then  on  the  question  of  the  transport  of 
animals,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  railway  companies 
are  not  compelled  to  carry  livestock  as  common 
carriers  ? — ^That  is  so. 

14037.  Therefore  they  can  pick  and  choose  ? — Yes. 

14038.  And  they  can  refuse  to  take  the  traffic  rmless 
the  farmer  consigns  it  on  a system  which  throws  the 
responsibility  on  him  ? — That  is  so. 

14039.  If  a valuable  animal  is  damaged  in  the  com’se 
of  transit — say  its  leg  is  broken,  or  its  back  is  ricked, 
or  it  has  slipped  a calf — it  is  most  difficult  for  the 
farmer  to  find  out  whether  that  was  due  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  railway  company  or  not  ? — It  is 
impossible. 

14040.  What  you  suggest  is  that  a railway  company 
should  be  compelled  to  take  livestock  as  it  takes 
ordinary  produce,  as  common  carriers  ? — Yes  ; and 
as  they  take  fruit,  for  instance. 

14041.  Now  on  the  question  of  level  crossings,  is  it 
not  a fact  that  a great  many  of  these  crossings  were 
made  for  the  convenience  of  railways  who  out  farms 
in  halves  ? — That  is  so. 

14042.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  equitable  to 
throw  on  the  farmer  any  liability  which  results  from 
that  level  crossing  ? — ^No. 

14043.  But  in  the  case  of  this  warning  that  you 
suggest,  would  not  a semaphore,  worked  from  a signal- 
box,  be  sufficient  ? — ^It  is  hardly  for  me  to  say  in  what 
way  it  should  be  done. 

14044.  But  if  a semaphore  were  worked  from  a 
signal-box  giving  warning  of  the  approach  of  a tram 
that  would  suffice,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I should  say 
probably  it  would. 

{Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : The  only  cost  would  be  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  semaphore  ? 

{Chairman)  : I should  like  to  point  out  that  many 
of  these  level  crossings  are  some  distance  from  a signal- 
box. 

{Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Some  are. 

{Chairman)  : I have  one  m mind  which  I should 
think  is  at  least  a mile  from  the  nearest  distant  signal, 
and  where  it  might  be  impossible  to  work  a signal 
from  the  sigiral-box. 

14045.  {Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : It  could  be  done  by 
electrical  signalling,  could  it  not  ? {Witness)  : As  I 
have  pomted  out,  there  are  some  level  crossings  which 
are  more  dangerous  than  others.  It  is  the  dangerous 
ones  about  which  we  are  concerned.  I think  we  shall 
have  to  leave  it  to  the  railway  companies  to  devise 
something  that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

14046.  Now  with  regard  to  sparks  from  engines  ; 
is  it  not  a fact  that  fires  caused  by  sparks  from  passing 
engines  often  occur  in  the  night  ?— Yes,  no  doubt 
that  is  so. 

14047.  And  no  one  can  find  out  who  caused  them  ? 
— That  is  so. 

14048.  {Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : You  say  there  has 
been  a very  rapid  increase  of  road  transport  traffic. 
You  mean  there  has  been  a great  increase  of  agricul- 
tural produce  traffic  on  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

14049.  Has  that  traffic  been  diverted  from  the 
railways,  or  is  it  to  any  extent  new  traffic  ? There  is 
no  doubt  that  a great  amount  of  it  has  been  diverted 
from  the  railways. 
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14050.  What  would  you  say  are  the  chief  con- 
tributory factors  in  transferring  it  from  the  rails  to  the 
roads  ? — In  many  oases  it  is  the  cost  of  transport ; 
in  many  other  cases  because  delivery  is  so  much 
quicker. 

14051.  I suppose  also  you  can  get  delivery  where 
you  want  it  ? — I will  give  you  an  instance,  if  I may. 
Yesterday  morning  before  I left  home  I rang  up  a 
man  about  some  cake ; I wanted  some  cake  delivered. 
He  said,  “ You  shall  have  it  delivered  in  your  yard 
to-morrow.”  This  morning  before  I left  home  that 
cake  had  been  delivered  in  my  yard  ; it  was  in  there  at 
8 o’clock.  If  that  cake  had  been  put  on  rail  probably 
I should  not  have  had  it  for  a week. 

14052.  It  is  a better  service — ^that  is  the  first 
thing  ? — It  is  a quicker,  and,  in  some  oases,  a cheaper 
service. 

14053.  It  is  really  better  than  the  railway,  is  it  ? 
That  is  one  point  I want  to  get  at  ? — Yes,  I must  say 
it  is — ^iu  the  particular  case  I quoted  to  you. 

14054.  The  next  thing  is,  it  is  cheaper  ? — Yes,  it  is 
cheaper. 

14055.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  1 — No, 
not  here. 

14056.  You  cannot  give  me  the  comparative  rates  ? 
—No. 

14057.  I presume  you  also  prefer  it  because  it  brings 
the  goods  to  your  door,  where  you  want  them  ? — Yes. 

14068.  These  are  the  causes  which  in  your  view  have 
contributed  to  the  transferring  of  the  traffic  from  the 
railways  to  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

14059.  In  paragraph  5 you  mention  the  short  branch 
railways.  How  long  might  they  be  ? — The  Stamford 
branch  is  10  miles  long,  I understand. 

14060.  Wliat  is  your  objection  to  the  closing  of 
these  branches  10  miles  long  when  you  say  you  are  so 
much  better  served  by  the  road  ? — That  may  be  ; 
but  if  the  railway  company  are  going  to  close  that 
railway — ^there  may  not  be  much  opposition  there — 
they  may  say  “ We  will  put  motor  transport  on  there,” 


but  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  charge  what  they  liked 
irrespective  of  what  the  railway  charges  were  ; because 
we  can  generally  get  cheap  transport,  it  is  no  guarantee 
that  we  should  get  it  in  this  particular  case. 

14061.  Are  you  postulating  that  no  one  would  have 
a right  to  go  on  the  roads  but  the  railway  company  ? 
Are  you  putting  out  of  mind  the  competitive  traffic 
which  goes  on  the  roads  now  ? — I do  not  quite  under- 
stand your  question. 

14062.  Your  fear  is  that  if  these  railways  are  shut 
down — railways  which  you  say  are  not  much  used  by 
you  because  you  are  better  served  by  the  road — that 
once  that  is  done  the  road  rates  will  go  up  ? How  do 
you  arrive  at  that  ? There  are  competitive  companies 
on  the  roads  now,  are  there  not  ? — ^Yes. 

14063.  Would  not  they  keep  the  rates  stable  ? — 
Yes,  where  you  get  the  competitive  rates  ; but  it  may 
be  that  in  this  particular  district,  or  in  any  other 
district — as  you  Itnow,  there  is  greater  competition 
in  some  places  than  in  others  ; there  are  some  remote 
places  in  the  coimtry  where  there  is  very  little  com- 
petition . . . 

14064.  Would  it  meet  your  viewif  these  short  branch 
railways  were  made  into  roads  ? — I do  not  care 
whether  they  are  made  into  roads,  or  what  it  is  ; all  we 
are  concerned  about  is  that  if  a railway  company  closes 
a line  it  will  put  some  motor  transport  in  its  place  at 
no  dearer  rates  than  the  railway  rates.  We  only  want 
the  facilities. 

14066.  You  are  eliminating  altogether  the  possi- 
bility of  anyone  competing  on  the  roads  ? — ^We  do  not 
mind  competition.  In  fact,  we  like  competition.  We 
are  only  concerned  with  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
these  railways  are  closed  we  shall  get  some  other 
means  of  moving  our  goods.  That  is  the  only  point. 

14066.  {Chairman)  : Thank  you.  Is  there  any 

point  that  has  been  omitted  in  examination  or  any 
statement  you  wish  to  make  ? — I do  not  think 
there  is. 

{Chairman)  : Very  well.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  evidence. 


• {The  Witnesses  withdrew.) 


Mr.  James  C.  Henderson,  called  and  examined. 


14067.  {Chairman)-.  Mr.  Henderson,  I think  you  are 
the  President  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ? 
— That  is  so. 

14068.  And  your  Chamber  has  submitted  a Memor- 
andum to  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  53. 


MEMORANDUM 


4.  Canal  transport  in  relation  to  agriculture  is 
negligible  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Few  farms  are  so 
situated  as  to  have  direct  access  to  a seaport. 

5.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  the  industry  that 
the  transport  should  be  as  moderate  in  cost  as  possible, 
and  that  it  should  be  as  flexible  as  possible — that  is, 
as  free  as  possible  from  unnecessary  restrictions  as 
regards  hours  of  working,  etc. 


SUBMITTED  ON  BEHAIF  OE 

The  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 


1.  The  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is  an 
agricultural  organisation,  the  members  of  which  are 
farmers  and  others  comieoted  with  the  agricultural 
industry  throughout  Scotland,  and  there  are  also 
affiliated  to  it  thirty-eight  local  Agricultural  Societies. 

2 . The  Chamber  desires  to  submit  to  the  Commission, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agricultural  industry, 
the  followmg  observations  and  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  remit  to  the  Commission. 

3.  The  agricultural  industry  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  both  road  and 
rail  transport,  as  practically  the  whole  of  the  produce 
and  live  stock  from  the  farm,  and  of  the  mamues, 
feeding  stuffs,  etc.,  brought  to  the  farm,  are  carried 
by  one  or  other  of  these  means  of  transport,  and  that 
for,  on  the  average,  considerable  distances. 


6.  Low  cost  in  transport  is  essential  in  agriculture 
owing  to  the  intensive  competition — practically  all 
along  the  coast  line — of  foreign  food  imports  brought 
m at  lower  sea-borne  freights,  than  either  road  or  rail 
transport  charges. 

7.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  transport  should 
be  available  at  times  to  suit  the  farmer,  who  has  to 
work  when  weather  suits  him  and  cannot  be  tied  down 
to  8-hour  day  conditions. 

8.  Keeping  these  general  considerations  in  view, 
the  Chamber  submits  that  care  should  be  taken  to 
safeguard,  as  far  as  possible,  the  position  of  the 
independent  carrier  to  use  the  roads  or  to  have  access 
to  the  railway  stations  to  lift  or  load  goods  for 
customers  on  conditions  as  favourable  as  enjoyed  by 
the  railway  companies.  These  independent  carriers 
work  economically,  are  not  restricted  as  regards  hours 
or  conditions  of  service  or  bound  down  by  rigid 
regulations,  and  they  give  ideal  service  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. No  such  service  could  be  given  by  a railway 
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company  or  even  a road  transport  company,  and  there 
would  be  a risk  of  any  such  company  raising  rates  if 
it  obtained  a monopoly. 

9.  The  Chamber  fears  that  unless  some  safeguards 
are  adopted  these  independent  carriers  will  be  driven 
off  the  roads. 

10.  Door  to  door  delivery — that  is,  through  trans- 
port by  rail  or  road  or  both  from  point  of  dispatch  to 
point  of  delivery — is  very  desirable  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  way  possible,  subject  to  safe- 
guards to  prevent  unfair  treatment  of  the  independent 
carrier. 

11.  The  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  should  be  a more 
flexible  body.  It  should,  or  one  or  more  of  its 
members  should,  come  to  Scotland  to  hear  complaints 
as  to  rates  when  required.  The  expense  of  sending  to 
London  in  any  question  relating  to  railway  rates  is 
prohibitive  and  makes  the  Tribunal  useless  so  far  as 
Scotland  is  concerned. 

12.  Many  roads  requue  to  be  widened.  This  is 
necessary  not  only  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
motor  traffic  but  also  for  the  safety  of  agricultural 
traffic  on  the  roads. 

13 . Grants  should  also  be  given  from  the  Road  Fund 
for  the  fencing  of  main  roads  through  unfenoed  hill 
ground,  where  there  is  substantial  loss  from  motor 
traffic  of  farm  stock  grazing  on  the  adjoining  land. 

14.  In  the  formation  of  roads,  wherever  possible, 
a part  of  the  road  should  be  left  with  the  surface 
suitable  for  the  use  of  horse  traffic. 


14069.  (Chairman)  : The  Scottish  Chamber  of 

Agriculture  consists  of  farmers  and  others  connected 
with  the  agricultural  industry  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

14070.  And  there  are  affiliated  to  it,  I rmderstand,  a 
number  of  local  societies  ? — That  is  so — 38  of  them. 

14071.  Your  industry  in  Scotland  is  greatly  inter- 
ested, is  it  not,  in  both  road  and  rail  transport  ? — 
That  is  so. 

14072.  From  the  pohit  of  view  of  the  conveyance 
of  livestock,  mamues,  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  of  pro- 
duce generally  ? — Yes. 

14073.  I understand  that  whereas  rail  transport  and 
road  transport  are  important  to  you,  you  do  very 
little  business  on  the  canals  ? — Nothing  to  speak  of. 

14074.  It  is  of  course  very  important  to  your 
industry  that  the  cost  of  transport  should  be  moderate  ? 
— That  is  so. 

14075.  I see  you  say  that  it  should  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  mmeoessary  restrictions  with  regard  to 
horns  of  working.  What  you  mean  is  that  the 
receiving  offices,  and  so  on,  should  be  open  at  practi- 
cally all  hour's  ? — That  is  so. 

14076.  And  low  cost  is  important  in  view  of  the 
intensive  competition  from  abroad  that  you  have  to 
put  up  with  ? — Yes. 

14077.  You  speak  in  paragi'airh  7 about  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  you  point  out  that  the  farmer  caimot  be 
restricted,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
weather  and  so  oir,  to  a precise  8-hour  condition  ; and 
I suppose  you  mean  to  infer  that  the  trairsport  worker 
handling  farmers’  goods  is  in  the  same  position,  do  you 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

14078.  Bearhig  those  considerations  in  mhid,  you 
attach  great  importance  to  the  safeguarding  of  the 
position  of  what  you  call  the  independent  carrier  ? 
Yes. 

14079.  That  I take  it  to  be  the  small  man  who  has, 
perhaps,  only  one  lorry  or  van  in  the  village,  and  who  is 
available  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  ? — Yes. 

14080.  He  works  on  his  own  ; he  probably  drives 
his  vehicle  himself,  and  he.  does  not  employ  much 
labom  ; that  is  the  style  of  man  you  have  in  mind  ?--- 
Yes. 


14081.  The  man  who  in  the  old  days  was  the  local 
village  carrier  ? — Yes. 

14082.  You  are  rather  afraid,  are  not  you,  that  he 
may  be  elimmated  ? — That  is  our  feeling. 

14083.  By  competition  from  bigger  firms  ? — Yes. 

14084.  How  do  you  suggest  that  we  can  preserve 
him  ? — By  leaving  the  position  perfectly  free,  so  that 
he  can  carry  on  as  he  wants. 

14085.  You  mean  without  restrictions  as  to  hoirrs, 
and  so  on  ? — That  is  so. 

14086.  You  have  a sentence  in  jDaragraph  8 which 
you  have  italicised — that  the  hadependent  carrier 
should  have  the  right  to  use  the  roads  or  to  have 
access  to  the  railway  stations  to  lift  or  load  goods  for 
customers  on  conditions  as  favourable  as  enjoyed  by  the 
railway  companies.  I do  not  quite  understand  what 
those  last  words  mean.  Will  you  explain  ? — The 
railway  carriers  may  be  able  to  get  into  a station  an 
hour  after  the  gate  is  closed. 

14087.  You  mean  the  man  who  is  driving  the  cart, 
or  whatever  it  is,  for  the  railway  company  ? — ^Yes. 
The  other  man  would  not  get  in  there. 

14088.  You  want  to  give  to  the  independent  carrier 
ah  the  rights  that  the  railway  operative  has  who 
drives  the  railway’s  own  van  ? — Yes  ; the  same 
facilities. 

14089.  Are  you  afraid  that  the  railway  companies, 
now  that  they  have  large  road  powers,  will  gradually 
squeeze  out  the  independent  carrier  ? — That  is  the 
tendency  at  the  present  moment. 

14090.  You  say  that  unless  safeguards  are  adopted 
these  independent  carriers  will  be  driven  off  the  road. 
“ Some  safeguards.”  Could  you  teU  us  what  you  have 
in  mind.  We  camiot  recommend  “ some  safeguards,” 
you  know  ; we  must  recommend  something  definite 
if  we  recommend  anything  at  all  ? — W e were  expecting 
that  you  would  safeguard  these  people  so  that  they 
would  not  be  driven  off  the  road  Ijy  any  combination 
between  the  railways  and  other  transport  people 
working  in  conjmiction  with  the  railways. 

14091.  You  leave  us  to  devise  the  safeguards,  and 
you  yourselves  do  not  suggest  any  ? — ^We  leave  it  to 
you  to  do  that.  You  are  wiser  heads  than  ours,  you 
know. 

14092.  But  we  do  not  know  your  business  as  you  do, 
you  know.  Now,  door  to  door  delivery  is  a very 
important  matter  for  you,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  very  im- 
portant. 

14093.  I suppose  that  is  where  road  transport  has  an 
advantage  over  rail  transport  ? — Very  much  so. 

14094.  In  paragraph  11  you  say  that  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  should  be  a more  flexible  body.  Then 
you  go  on  to  say  that  it  ought  to  come  to  Scotland 
sometimes,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  its  members  should. 
Is  it  a fact  that  on  every  occasion  when  you  are 
discussing  railway  rates  affecting  Scotland  you  have  to 
come  to  London  ? — ^We  have  come  here,  I believe. 

14095.  The  Tribmial  always  sits  in  London  ? — 
We  have  no  other  place  to  go  to. 

14096.  It  does  not  sit  in  Edinburgh  for  the  pmpose 
of  Scottish  business  ? — I think  it  should  from  time  to 
time. 

14097.  That  is  what  you  had  in  mind  ? — Yes. 

14098.  You  speak  about  the  necessity  for  widening 
roads.  I suppose  you  heard  the  evidence  given  just 
now  by  Mr.  Garton  ? — Part  of  it. 

14099.  He  spoke  about  the  necessity  for  grass 
verges  on  these  wide  roads.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? 
— I thought  that  was  a very  wise  idea. 

14100.  Looking  now  at  paragraj)h  13,  do  you 
suffer  much  from  sheep,  and  so  on,  being  damaged 
where  the  roads  are  imfenced  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  on  the 
Highland  roads.  They  are  not  fenced  in  some  oases. 
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14101.  I imagine  you  have  a considerable  length 
of  imfenoed  roads  in  the  Highlands  ? — ^Yes.  In  the 
Speyside  direction  it  is  all  unfenced.  Lately  they  have 
fenced  most  of  the  road  up  to  Inverness.  I would 
like,  if  I may,  to  go  back  to  the  other  paragraph  and 
say  that  many  of  the  existing  roads  are  too  narrow ; 
they  are  not  wide  enough  to  allow  a cart  loaded  with 
farm  produce  to  pass  a bus  going  the  other  way.  We 
want  the  roads  widened. 

14102.  (Major  Salmon)  : On  the  point  you  have 
just  raised,  I suppose  that  difficulty  has  always 
existed  even  when  there  was  horse  traction  ? — But 
there  was  not  the  traffic  then  that  there  is  now.  The 
traffic  now  is  enormous  ; and  we  have  now  these 
large  buses  on  the  roads  which  we  did  not  have  before. 

14103.  Lr  paragraph  5 you  say  “ It  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  industry  that  the  transj)ort  should 
be  as  moderate  in  cost  as  possible,  and  that  it  should  be 
as  flexible  as  possible — ^that  is,  as  free  as  possible  from 
unnecessary  restrictions  as  regards  hours  of  working, 
etc.”  I should  like  to  know  whether  you  are  re- 
stricted as  to  hours  at  the  present  time  ? — ^What  we 
are  afraid  of  is  that  there  will  be  a tendency  to  that 
effect.  We  have  an  independent  man  who  comes  to  us 
at  ah  hours  with  goods  ; if  he  were  to  be  thrown  on  the 
roadside  there  might  be  restrictions  on  hours  by  this 
working  in  harmony  with  the  railways. 

14104.  You  are  afraid  that  the  railway  companies, 
having  the  right  to  have  motor  transport,  will  drive 
the  small  man  off  the  roads,  and  therefore  you  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  railway  transport  instead  of  on 
the  independent  carrier  as  at  present  ? — ^Yes  ; and 
very  likely  it  will  be  a higher  rate. 

14105.  You  think  you  will  have  to  pay  more  to  the 
railway  companies  ? — ^Yes.  Because  our  produce  is 
at  such  a low  price  that  we  have  to  try  to  get  things 
done  at  a low  rate  if  we  can. 

14106.  If  you  do  not  give  your  business  to  the  rail- 
way companies  but  still  give  it  to  the  little  man 
because  he  is  cheaper,  how  will  the  railway  companies 
be  able  to  drive  the  cheap  man  off  the  roads  ? — They 
get  the  great  bulk  of  the  business. 

14107.  Who  do  ? — The  railway  companies — in 
various  other  Imes  of  business. 

14108.  But  do  they  get  it  in  road  transport  at  the 
Ijresent  time,  or  is  it  the  independent  carrier  who  is 
getting  it  ? — ^I  would  not  say  that. 

14109.  Who  is  getting  the  bulk  of  the  business  at' 
the  moment  ? — The  railway  company. 

14110.  From  the  point  of  view  of  road  transport  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  rail  transport  ? — Of  rail 
transport. 

14111.  But  at  the  moment  I am  speaking  of  road 
transport.  What  you  are  afraid  of  at  the  moment  is 
cheap  road  transport  being  driven  off  the  roads  ? — 
Yes. 

14112.  It  can  be  driven  off  the  roads  only  if  you  give 
the  traffic  to  the  railways  for  them  to  use  the  road 
transport  belonging  to  the  railways  ? — That  is  so. 

14113.  If  you  retain  the  small  man,  as  you  are  doing 
at  the  moment,  you  have  not  much  to  fear  from  the 
railway  companies,  have  you  ? — No.  But  we  are 
afraid  that  the  small  man  will  be  driven  off.  We  want 
to  retain  him. 

14114.  You  want  to  keep  competition  open  ? — We 
want  the  competition  kept  as  it  is  at  present. 

14116.  Protection  for  farming  and  competition  for 
transport  ? — The  farmer,  unfortrmately,  has  not 
protection  just  now  ; he  needs  something  of  that  kind 
very  badly. 

14116.  (Mr.  Leach)  : How  is  this  small  independent 
carrier  to  be  driven  off  ? You  say  he  gives  an  ideal 
service,  and  he  is  cheaper,  and  he  has  no  restrictions 
with  regard  to  hours,  or  wages,  or  conditions.  What 
will  drive  him  off  ? — I will  give  you  an  instance,  if  I 


may.  I know  a small  town  where  there  were  three  or 
four  small  carters  doing  an  honest  day’s  work,  until 
one  day  two  large  firms  arrived,  and  these  large  firms 
cut  the  prices  under  the  smaller  people. 

14117.  And  they  give  a still  more  ideal  service  ? — 
They  out  the  prices  so  much  that  these  small  men 
were  driven  off  the  place  entirely  ; and  after  they  had 
got  them  out  these  two  large  traders  put  up  their 
charges — much  higher  than  they  had  been  before. 

14118.  Did  the  small  independent  men  come  back 
the  next  day  ? — No  ; they  disappeared  entirely. 

14119.  What  became  of  them? — They  failed,  or 
sold  out ; they  could  not  live. 

14120.  So  that  absolute  freedom  from  restriction 
in  regard  to  hours  and  rates  of  wages,  and  the  giving 
of  an  ideal  service  at  the  cheapest  rate,  are  not  going 
to  keep  the  small  man  on  the  road,  you  think  ? — 
Anyhow,  we  think  it  will  give  him  a chance  to  live. 
That  is  our  opinion. 

14121.  The  large  carrier  has  to  pay  higher  wages 
and  to  observe  restricted  hours  and  other  conditions, 
and  he  is  actually  in  a position,  if  he  cares,  to  drive  the 
independent  small  man  off  the  road  ? — ^He  will  have  to 
charge  a higher  rate,  we  think. 

14122.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : Let  us  come  back  to  this 
point  for  a moment.  When  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  was 
giving  evidence  before  us  on  behalf  of  the  railway 
companies  recently,  we  were  discussing  the  position 
which  would  arise  when  the  railway  companies  had 
joined  forces  with  the  road  transport  companies, 
passenger  companies  in  this  case,  and  I put  the  ques- 
tion to  him  that  if  a railway  company  were  associated 
with  a road  transport  company  it  would  give  that 
road  transport  company  facihties  for  entering  station 
yards  and  discharging  its  passengers,  and  so  on, 
which  facilities  it  would  deny  to  the  road  transport 
companies  that  were  in  competition  with  its  own 
colleagues  ; and  his  answer  to  me  was  that  that  would 
not  be  unreasonable.*  That  is  to  say,  that  he  con- 
templates, and  the  railway  companies  as  a whole 
apparently  contemplate,  discriminatmg  against  the 
transport  companies  with  which  they  are  not  in 
association.  Now,  if  we  take  that  and  apply  the 
parallel  to  the  similar  case  that  is  increasing  now, 
when  railway  companies  are  associating  with  goods- 
carr^ng  transport  companies,  your  independent 
carrier,  who  is  giving  you  service,  may  be  denied 
facilities  in  station  yards  such  as  are  given  to  other 
road  companies  with  which  the  railway  companies  are 
in  association.  Is  that  the  kind  of  thing  you  are 
thmking  of  ? — Yes.  'We  desire  that  he  may  have  the 
same  facilities  as  the  other  parties. 

14123.  And  there  is  not  simply  the  case  of  carrying 
goods  from  door  to  door,  there  is  also  the  case  of  goods 
being  carried  from  a point  to  a railway  station  and 
then  taken  on  the  rail ; and  it  is  where  goods  are 
supplied  in  that  way  to  a railway  that  the  facilities 
may  be  given  to  the  one  and  denied  to  the  other. 
Is  that  right  ? — Yes. 

14124.  And  the  safeguard  you  would  like  would  be 
that  we  should  insist  upon  no  differential  treatment  ? 
— That  is  so. 

14125.  As  between  one  carrier  and  another  on  the 
roads  ? — Yes. 

14126.  Does  that  complete  the  story  ? You  are 
speaking  purely  as  a user  ? — That  is  so. 

14127.  As  a person  for  whose  service  transport  is 
provided  ? — Yes ; as  a producer  of  agricultural 
produce. 

14128.  Supposing  somebody  came  along  and  said, 

“ You  have  put  up  a good  plea  for  competition,  but 
we  think  there  ought  to  be  a monopoly,”  and  if  as  a 
result  of  that  you  found  your  facilities  decreased, 
delays  increased,  and  prices  ultimately  raised,  you 
would  not  regard  it  as  an  advantage,  would  you  ? — ■ 
No.  We  do  not  want  it  increased  at  all. 
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14129.  Not  even  if  it  were  called  “ co-ordination  ” ? 
— That  is  our  evidence. 

14130.  (Sir  William  Lobjoit)  : Would  the  proviso 
that  these  independent  carriers  should  have  privileges 
and  facilities  for  taking  goods  off  the  rail  and  putting 
goods  on  the  rail  equal  with  the  railway  companies’ 
own  carriers,  be  sufficient  safeguard  to  preserve  them 
as  a useful  adjunct  to  your  industry  ? — ^Yes,  we  think 
that  that  woidd  be  advisable  ; that  they  ought  to  have 
that. 

14131.  Would  that  be  sufficient  safeguard  ? — ^Wefeel 
that  we  would  like  to  leave  the  safeguards  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  important  body  here — ^to  consider  the 
different  suggestions.  We  have  not  suggested  any  to 
you  at  all.  We  think  it  would,  perhaps,  require  more 
than  that  to  keep  them  on  the  road. 

14132.  These  independent  carriers  render  to  you  a 
personal  service  which,  I suppose,  could  not  be 
rendered  by  a big  company  ; they  adapt  themselves 
to  your  requirements  ? — ^We  feel  that  if  these  indepen- 
dent carriers  were  in  touch  with  the  railway  company, 
they  might  be  I’estricted  as  to  hours,  and  so  on,  and 
that  would  be  against  om’  interest. 

14133.  That  is  to  say,  the  hours  during  which  they 
work  ? — Yes. 

14134.  Not  the  hours  during  which  they  use  the 
railway  stations  ? — Yes. 

14135.  You  cannot  keep  to  an  8-hour  day  on  your 
farms  ? — No. 

14136.  You  have  to  follow  the  weather  ? — ^We  have 
only  seven  hours  just  now  ; it  may  be  extended  to 
9 hours  when  the  light  gets  better  ; and  on  some  days 
of  course  we  can  do  no  work  at  all. 

14137.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : Do  I understand 
you  to  mean  that  you  claim  for  these  independent 
carriers  the  right  to  go  into  railway  stations  to  deliver 
after  closing  horns  ? — Not  the  right ; but  they  should 
have  the  same  facilities  to  get  in  as  the  railway 
company’s  own  carriers. 

14138.  Do  the  railway  company’s  own  carriers 
deliver  after  hours  ? — At  certain  times,  when  they  have 
come  some  distance,  they  get  in.  But  it  is  not  the 
custom,  you  understand. 

14139.  Are  not  the  railway  companies’  gates  closed 
at  half -past  five,  or  something  like  that  ? — They  close 
at  6 o’clock  now. 

14140.  And  nobody  is  allowed  in  or  out  after  that  ? 
— If  the  railway  company’s  own  man  has  come  a 
considerable  distance  and  could  not  be  there  before 
a quarter-past  five,  say,  he  is  allowed  in. 

14141.  If  a farmer  were  delivering  with  his  own  cart 
to  a railway  station  he  would  not  get  in  after  6 
o’clock  ? — No,  he  does  not  get  in. 

14142.  What  is  the  grievance  ? — There  is  not  so 
much  of  a point  there. 

14143.  Coming  now  to  the  subject  generally,  I take 
it  from  your  observations  in  the  Memorandum  that  the 
traffic  on  the  roads  is  increasing  ? — That  is  so. 

14144.  The  farmer  is  being  inoreasmgly  served  by 
road  transport  ? — -Yes. 

14145.  And  for  some  reason  ? — That  is  so. 

14146.  What  do  you  say  is  the  reason  ? I asked  Mr. 
Garton,  and  he  told  me  that  there  is  a better  and 
cheaper  service,  and  door  to  door  delivery.  Do  you 
agree  with  that  ? — Yes. 

14147.  With  regard  to  the  cheapness,  have  you 
any  information  with  regard  to  relative  rates  ? — 
Yes,  I have. 

14148.  Between  road  and  rail  transport  ? — Yes. 

14149.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  about 
that  ? — Yes,  I can  give  you  some  information. 
Between  Glasgow  and  the  north  of  Fife  the  railway 
rate  is  16s.  6d. 


14150.  What  distance  is  that  ? — I forget  the  mile- 
age. 

14151.  Is  it  80  miles  or  more  ? — It  is  about  70 
or  80  miles. 

14152.  And  the  railway  rate  is  what  ? — The  railway 
rate  is  16s.  6cZ. 

14153.  For  what  sort  of  load  — truckloads  ? — 
Yes. 

14154.  Wlrat  is  the  road  rate  ? — The  motor  haulage 
rate  is  12s.  6d. 

14155.  Then  with  road  transport  you  have  also 
the  advantage  of  having  it  delivered  to  your  door  1 — 
Yes. 

14156.  How  much  would  you  put  on  that  ? — The 
road  haulier  has  gone  to  the  store  in  Glasgow  and 
saved  the  article  from  being  taken  from  that  store  to 
the  railway  station,  which  would  cost  sometliing ; 
and  then  he  delivers  it  to  the  farmer  at  his  door, 
which  has  saved  the  farmer,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
miles . 

14157.  Generally  speaking,  how  would  you  express 
that  advantage,  that  convenience  of  cartage  and 
delivery,  in  money  ? You  have  given  us  the  two 
rates,  and  there  is  a difference  of  4s.  between  them  ? — 
I would  put  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  in  Glasgow,  and  4s.  at  the 
other  end. 

14158.  That  is  6s.  altogether  ? — Something  like 
that. 

14159.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  really  6s.  6d.  as 
against  16s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

14160.  Is  not  that  rather  an  extravagant  compari- 
son ? — I have  another  I can  give  you. 

14161.  Let  us  hear  it  ? — The  railway  rate  from 
Glasgow  to  Milnathort  is  14s 

14162.  That  is  a shorter  distance  ? — Yes  ; and 
the  road  transport  rate  is  11s. 

14163.  Have  you  others  ? — Yes. 

14164.  Are  they  similar  in  ratio  to  those  ? — Yes. 

14165.  So  that  it  wordd  appear  that  for  any  distance 
under  100  mdes,  at  all  events,  the  farmer  is  advantaged 
by  road  traffic  to  the  extent  of  4s.  or  5s.  a ton  ? — 
Yes,  at  least. 

14166.  It  cannot  be  any  small  haulier  who  is  draw- 
ing that  stuff  from  Glasgow  to  Fife  ; it  must  be  a big 
transport  company  that  is  doing  it  ? — These  in- 
dependent carriers  . . . 

14167.  He  may  be  an  independent  carrier  ; but  you 
speak  about  protecting  and  safeguarding  the  small 
individual  haulier  ? — I am  thinldng  of  a man  who  owns 
a 6-ton  wagon  and  who  carries  5 tons.  I have  given 
you  these  rates,  but  if  he  gets  a load  both  ways  he 
does  it  at  even  less  than  that ; that  is  a matter  for 
private  arrangement.  He  carries  from  5 to  6 tons 
in  his  wagon. 

14168.  If  there  is  such  a difference  between  the  rail- 
way rates  and  the  road  rates,  and  also  such  a con- 
venience with  road  transport,  how  is  it  that  any  traffic 
at  all  is  consigned  on  the  railway  by  a farmer  ? What 
motive  has  he  for  doing  it  ? — The  railway  has  been  our 
method  in  the  past.  This  road  haulage  is  a new  thing 
to  us.  Road  transport  is  only  opening  up,  and  it  is 
helping  us  very  much  in  our  tune  of  stress  and  need 
just  now. 

14169.  Is  it  the  case  that  animals  are  carried 
increasingly  by  road  transport  ? — ^No,  not  very  much. 
I think  the  railway  companies  do  practically  all  that 
in  Scotland. 

14170.  Is  not  there  a good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  roads 
from  farms  to,  let  us  say,  Milnathort  market  ? There 
is  an  odd  wagon  or  so  of  cattle,  but  very  few. 

14171.  It  is  a small  traffic  1 — They  would  rather 
go  by  rail. 
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14172.  But  if  there  i.s  no  rail  ? There  must  be 
plenty  of  farms  five  miles  or  so  from  Milnathort  ? — 
They  walk  them  into  the  nearest  station,  or  all  the 
way  into  the  market. 

14173.  They  would  prefer  to  walk  them  on  the  road 
all  the  way  rather  than  hire  a motor  vehicle  ? — There 
are  practically  no  facilities  for  hiring  for  cattle  haulage. 

14174.  Now,  you  have  been  questioned  very  closely 
as  to  safeguards.  My  apprehension  with  regard  to  your 
Memorandiun  was  that  what  you  feared  was  not  an 
economic  driving  off  the  road  but  rather  a statiitory 
one — that  what  your  Chamber  feared  was  that  the 
small  independent  carrier  would  be  driven  off  the  road 
by  some  Statute  ? — ^IVe  want,  of  course,  to  safeguard 
him  there,  too. 

14175.  If  there  is  no  legislative  action  depriving 
the  small  carrier  of  the  use  of  the  roads,  where  is  your 
grievance  ?— That  would  satisfy  us. 


14176.  You  are  satisfied  if  there  is  no  statutory 
prohibition  ? — Yes. 

14177.  That  is  what  I thought  you  meant,  but  I was 
not  quite  sure.  The  only  other  point  is  with  regard  to 
road  fencing.  Is  not  the  fencing  of  roads  in  the 
Highlands  and  pastoral  districts  a very  big  matter  ? 
—Yes. 

14178.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Highlands  but  in  the 
pastoral  districts  that  you  have  himdreds  of  miles  of 
roads  unfenced.  Is  it  suggested  that  it  should  be  done 
out  of  the  public  rates  ? — ^It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
matter  for  them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  upkeep  of  the 
roads — it  is  a national  matter. 

14179.  It  was  suggested  by  one  Witness  that  sheep 
should  be  tethered  by  the  roadside  ? — I am  afraid 
you  could  not  tether  500  or  800  of  them. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Henderson, 
for  yoixr  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Memo.  No.  54. 

FOURTH  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY 

THE  MnsriSTBY  OE  Tbanspobt. 

&th  May,  1930. 


1.  The  Mmister  imderstands  that  the  Royal 
Commission  desire  some  fmther  evidence  from  his 
Department  du-ected  in  particular  to  the  question 
whether  any  relation  can  be  established  between  the 
amomit  of  revenue  derived  amiually  from  the  direct 
taxation  of  the  users  of  motor  vehicles  generally,  or 
of  particular  classes  of  motor  vehicles,  in  respect  of 
the  use  of  their  vehicles,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  highway 
system  of  the  country. 

2.  It  should  be  admitted  at  once  that  data  do  not 
exist  for  forming  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  present  cost  of  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  highways  which  should  properly 
bo  borne  by  the  users  of  motor  vehicles.  Figures  have 
already  been  furnished  to  the  Royal  Commission 
showing  the  present  total  aimual  cost  of  highways 
and  the  yield  of  taxation  of  motor  vehicles.  From 
these  summary  figures  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  form 
an  opinion  whether  the  users  of  motor  vehicles  do, 
or  do  not,  bear  too  high  a proportion  of  the  cost  of 
highways,  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  highway  system 
to  them  and  the  use  which  they  make  of  it.  But  it 
is  a far  more  difficult  matter  to  attempt  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  value  of  the  highway  system  to 
motor  users  as  a class,  and  its  value  to  the  community 
as  a whole,  as  a general  means  of  communication  and 


of  social  intercourse.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  whether 
the  burden  of  taxation  is  fairly  and  properly  dis- 
tributed between  the  users  of  different  classes  of 
motor  vehicles  in  proportion  to  the  use  which  they 
make  of  the  highway  system,  the  wear  and  tear  they 
cause,  and  the  cost  of  meeting  their  requirements  in 
respect  of  such  matters  as  strength  of  construction, 
width,  ease  of  gradient,  alignment,  etc. 

3.  It  may  be  assistance  to  the  Royal  Commission 
to  have  before  them  the  latest  available  summary 
figures  with  regard  to  expenditure  on  highways  and 
the  taxation  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  total  exjjenditure  on  liighways  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  two  years  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able was  as  follows  : — 

1926- 27  £59,496,039 

1927- 28  £58,816,937 

These  figures  represent  the  gross  expenditure,  i.e., 
they  include  the  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  loans, 
but  exclude  loan  charges.  In  other  words,  they  are 
the  sum  of  the  figm'es  corresponding  to  columns  (8) 
and  (15)  of  the  Table  on  page  28  of  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission,  with  the  addition 
of  the  amounts  spent  on  works  carried  out  directly 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  referred  to  in  the 
footnote  to  that  Table. 

The  gross  revenue  of  the  Road  Fund  from  licence 
duties,  etc.,  for  the  year  1929-30  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Licence  duties  ...  ...  26,800,000 

Less  Estunated  Exchequer  share  4,660,000 

Total  gross  revenue  ...  £22,160,000 
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The  sum  of  £26,800,000  includes  (approximately) 
£726,000  in  respect  of  driving  licences,  £175,000  in 
respect  of  fines  and  £60,000  in  respect  of  horse  drawn 
vehicles. 

The  total  yield  of  the  petrol  tax  of  4d.  per  gallon  for 
the  year  1929-30  was  £15,043,000.  From  tliis  should 
be  deducted  between  5 per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  on 
account  of  spirit  used  for  non-motoring  purposes, 
leaving  a sum  of  about  14  million  poimds  as  repre- 
senting the  taxation  of  petrol  used  by  motor  vehicles. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one-third  of  the  duty  paid  in 
respect  of  private  cars  and  motor  cycles  is  retained 
by  the  Exchequer  for  general  revenue  purposes. 
Parliament  presumably  arrived  at  this  decision  on 
the  ground  that  this  rapidly  growing  traffic  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  forms  of  luxury  expenditure 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  generally  speaking  the 
ownership  of  a motor  car  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  ability  to  pay. 

In  the  same  way,  so  far  as  motor  cars,  motor  cycles, 
and  possibly  even  hackney  vehicles,  are  concerned, 
the  petrol  tax  of  4d.  a gallon  is  not  necessarily  either 
a tax  on  transport  or  a tax  imposed  in  respect  of  road 
use.  It  must  always  be  open  to  Parliament  to  impose 
taxation  for  general  revenue  purposes  independently 
of  particular  considerations  such  as  these. 

4.  Apart  from  the  summary  figures  given  above, 
the  most  useful  information  that  can  be  frunished 
as  serving  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  highway 
expenditure  is  met  out  of  motor  vehicle  taxation 
is  a statement  of  the  rates  of  grant  made  from  the 
Road  Fund  towards  various  forms  of  highway 
expenditure.  Grants  during  1929-30  were  made 
at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  towards  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  Class  I roads  and  bridges  (25,628  miles),  50 
per  cent,  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Class  II 
roads  and  bridges  (16,747  miles),  and  ^25  per  cent, 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  “ scheduled  ” 
roads,  i.e.,  imclassified  roads  in  rural  areas  (68,065 
miles).  The  total  mileage  of  highways  in  Great 
Britain  is  179,096  miles,  so  that  69,756  miles  of 
unclassified  roads  received  no  grants  in  respect  of 
maintenance. 

The  normal  grants  to  the  cost  of  widenings  and  other 
major  improvements  on  classified  roads  have  been 
at  the  same  rates  as  the  maintenance  grants,  i.e., 
60  per  cent,  for  Class  I and  50  per  cent,  for  Class  II. 
These  rates  have  been  increased  by  16  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  a number  of  works  on  which  a proportion 
of  the  labour  has  been  drawn  from  the  depressed 
mining  areas.  In  certaui  cases  also  grants  up  to 
85  per  cent,  have  been  made  towards  the  cost  of 
works  of  improvement  and  new  construction  on 
selected  trunk  roads. 

In  addition,  a sum  of  about  £1,000,000  has  been 
allocated  for  grants  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  towar(^ 
the  cost  of  reconditioning  unclassified  roads  in 
rural  areas. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  motor  transport  has 
superseded  all  other  forms  of  transport  on  the  highways 
is  an  important  consideration  in  any  general  survey 
of  the  problem  under  discussion.  It  is  true  that 
the  motor  vehicle  has  no  monopoly  of  the  highway, 
to  which  the  horse,  the  cyclist  and  the  pedestrian 
also  have  access.  It  is  also  true  that  the  advent 
of  the  motor  has  done  much  to  destroy  the  amenities 
of  the  highway  from  the  point  of  view  of  these 
other  classes  of  users,  and  to  a large  extent  also 
from  the  point  of  view  of  frontagers  on  heavily 
trafficked  roads.  In  any  case  the  periodical  censTos 
of  road  traffic  confirms  what  common  observation 
shows,  that  these  other  uses  of  the  roads  are,  under 
modern  conditions,  almost  negligible  from  the  point 
of  view  of  highway  expenditure. 

In  Appendix  8,  for  example,  of  the  Report  on  the 
Road  Traffic  Census,  1928,  the  estimated  average 
daily  tonnages  of  the  various  classes  of  traffic  using 
the  roads  at  selected  points  in  typical  areas  are  shown. 
From  Table  I of  the  Appendix  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  industrial  areas  selected,  at  6 out  of  the  12 


points  the  weight  of  motor  traffic  represented  99 
per  cent,  of  the  total  weight,  and  at  one  point  100 
per  cent.,  the  lowest  percentage  for  motor  traffic 
being  92.  In  Table  II  (agricultural  areas)  the  per- 
centage represented  by  the  weight  of  motor  traffic 
to  the  total  traffic  passing  varied  from  91  to  99. 
In  Table  III  (residential  and  suburban  areas)  the 
percentage  was  in  most  oases  99,  the  lowest  being 
98,  and  in  Table  IV  (tourist  areas)  the  percentage 
represented  by  the  weight  of  motor  traffic  was  in 
many  oases  100.  The  percentages  in  these  Tables 
are  worked  out  to  the  nearest  whole  number,  and  the 
statement  that  at  any  particular  point  the  percentage 
represented  by  the  weight  of  motor  traffic  was  100 
imphes  that  the  weight  of  other  forms  of  traffic  was 
negligible,  though  not  necessarily  non-existent. 

The  revival  of  the  roads  and  the  almost  complete 
supersession  of  all  other  forms  of  road  transport 
by  the  motor  vehicle  rmdoubtedly  constitute  an 
economic  change  of  great  significance  and  of  far- 
reaching  consequences. 

6.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission both  by  Sir  George  Beharrell  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
and  by  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith  as  representing  the 
Commercial  Motor  Users  Association,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  estabhsh  some  relationslnp  between  the 
existing  taxes  on  motor  transport  and  the  present 
cost  of  highways,  with  a view  to  showing  that  the 
owners  of  motor  vehicles  pay  m direct  taxation 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  highway  system.  In  the  case  of  both  Witnesses 
the  figures  used  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  appear  in  some  respects  to  be  open  to  question, 
and  the  Minister  thinks  that  it  may  assist  the  Royal 
Commission  if  he  offers  a few  observations  and 
criticisms  on  tliis  evidence. 

7.  In  the  first  place,  both  Witnesses  in  their 
calculations  entirely  ignore  the  enormous  capital 
expenditure  that  has  been  incurred  in  the  past 
on  the  highway  system  of  the  country.  It  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mervjm  O’Gorman  before  ^ the 
Commission  that  the  capital  value  of  this  expenditure 
might  be  estimated  at  between  1,600  and  2,000  million 
pounds.*  Motor  transport  has  had  the  good  fortune 
to  inherit  this  valuable  network  of  roads.  iVhatever 
rehabOity  may'  be  attached  to  an  estimate  of  this 
kind  of  the  capital  value  of  the  highway  system 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  motor  car,  it  is  clear  that 
in  considering  whether  motor  transport  is  over-taxed 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  compare  the  aimual  revenue 
derived  from  motor  taxation  merely  with  the  aimual 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  highway  system. 

Paragraph  10  of  the  Memorandum  submitted 
by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
(page  434  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence)  attention  is 
drawn  to . Appendix  B,  Table  I (page  450  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence).  In  this  Table  total  highway 
costs  over  a series  of  years  are  set  out,  and  in  another 
column  these  costs  are  adjusted  to  the  1924  level 
of  prices.  It  is  not  proposed  to  criticise  the  Table 
in  detail,  but  if  a close  examination  were  midertaken 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  cost  of 
living  index  figure  is  tlie  appropriate  factor  for  the 
adjustment  of  highway  costs. 

The  Table  purports  to  show  that  the  increase 
in  the  amiual  road  costs  so  adjusted  between  the 
year  1909-10  and  the  year  1924-25  was  the  difference 
between  £26,368,000  and  £62,913,902,  i.e.,  a, 
of  £26,566,902.  The  argument  in  paragraphs  lU 
and  11  of  the  Memorandum  is  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  motor  taxation,  apart  from  the  petrol 
tax,  is  equal  to  the  increase  in  road  costs  since  the 
general  introduction  of  motor  vehicles. 
amounts  in  effect  to  a claim  that  the  petrol  tax 
represents  a charge  on  motor  transport  over  and 
above  its  cost  to  the  commumty  in  the  mamtenance 
and  development  of  the  highway  system. 
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9.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  considerations  set 
out  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  Memorandum  that 
there  is  small  justification  for  a claim  that  motor 
vehicles  necessarily  contribute  sufficiently  to  highway 
expenditure  if  they  pay  the  difference  between 
pre-war  expenditme  raised  to  current  values  and 
the  actual  expenditm-e  to-day,  the  equated  pre-motor 
expenditure  on  highways  thus  being  left  as  the 
share  reasonably  falling  on  the  rate-payers  at  large. 
Such  a proposition  seems  repugnant  to  the  obvious 
facts  of  the  situation. 

10.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  yield  of 
the  petrol  tax  may  properly  be  set  off  against  road 
expenditure,  a comparison  of  the  latest  available 
figures  of  the  total  cost  of  highways  and  of  the 
combined  yield  of  Road  Fund  licence  duties  and  the 
petrol  tax,  as  given  in  paragraph  3 of  this  Memor- 
andum, may  be  of  interest. 

Tlie  total  expenditure  on  the  maintenance, 
improvement,  cleansmg  and  construction  of  highways 
and  bridges  in  Great  Britain  may  be  taken  as  about 
£59  millions.  It  would  not  be  imfair  to  add  to  this 
figure  an  allowance  for  increased  pohce  costs  due 
to  the  necessity  for  additional  traffic  control  arising 
out  of  the  development  of  motor  transport.  In  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Road  Transport 
Employers  Federation  last  year  an  allowance  of 
nearly  £2  milhons  per  annum  is  made  on  this  accomit. 
Thus  the  total  cost  of  the  highway  system  of  the 
country  may  be  reckoned  at  £61  millions.  The 
total  gross  revenue  of  the  Road  Fund  may  now  be 
estimated  at  £22,160,000,  and  the  revenue  from  the 
duty  on  petrol  used  for  motoring  purposes  at 
£14,000,000.  Even  if  the  total  of  these  two  sums,  i.e., 
£36,150,000,  could  properly  be  set  down  as  revenue 
derived  from  the  taxation  of  users  of  motor  vehicles 
towards  the  cost  of  highways,  there  would  still 
remain  a sum  of  about  £25  millions  to  be  foimd 
by  other  means. 

11.  In  paragraph  19  of  the  Memorandum  submitted 
by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
the  following  statement  appears  : — 

“ An  international  comparison  in  sterlmg  of 
the  annual  taxation  on  typical  motor  vehicles  is 
contained  in  Table  II  of  Appendix  B.  From 
this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  January,  1928, 
the  level  of  miit  motor  taxation  in  Great  Britain 
was  substantially  higher  than  in  other  principal 
motor-using  countries.  The  subsequent  imposi- 
tion of  the  petrol  tax  in  this  coimtry  has  accen- 
tuated the  discrepancy.” 

In  answer  to  Question  6611  the  Witness  stated 
with  regard  to  this  paragraph  ; “ The  international 
comparison  is  really  so  much  against  this  coimtry 
that  I think  that  it  speaks  for  itself.” 

IS.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  taxation  of 
motor  vehicles  is  far  higher  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  conditions  in  the 
States  differ  widely  from  those  in  any  European 
country.  The  comparative  figures,  however,  given 
for  other  European  countries  in  the  Table  submitted 
by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
are  quite  inaccurate,  and  have  since  been  admitted 
to  be  so. 

The  correct  figures  for  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  as  worked  out  last  year  are  set 
out  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  Memorandum.* 

_ The  Minister  feels  bound  to  put  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion in  possession  of  the  revised  information.  But 
as  the  relevance  of  any  argument  based  on  such 
comparisons  is  not  admitted  by  him,  he  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  take  the  considerable 
pains  that  would  be  required  to  bring  the  Table 
up  to  date. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  figures  in  the  Appendix 
exhibit  very  wide  discrepancies  from  those  put 


forward  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufac- 
turers and  Traders.  In  column  14  the  average 
of  the  payments  made  in  France,  Germany  and 
Italy,  including  vehicle  tax  and  petrol  tax,  is  shown. 
If  these  figures  be  compared  with  the  amount  of 
tax  payable  in  Great  Britain,  as  shown  m column 
10,  it  will  be  seen  that  except  in  the  case  of  the 
lightest  vehicles,  in  respect  of  which  there  is  no  very 
serious  difference  in  taxation,  the  comparison  is, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  this  coimtry. 

13.  In  his  answers  to  Questions  4800  to  4812*, 
Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith,  giving  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association,  endeavoured 
from  another  point  of  view  to  establish  a relationship 
between  the  existing  taxes  on  motor  transport  and 
the  present  cost  of  highways.  His  argument  rested 
in  the  first  place  on  a calculation  as  to  the  amount 
paid  in  taxation  by  goods  vehicles  per  gross  ton- 
mile,  the  calculation  being  based  on  the  average 
loading  and  the  average  mileage  of  goods  vehicles 
so  far  as  these  averages  could  be  ascertained.  This 
amount  he  stated  to  have  been  0-18d.  per  gross 
ton-mile  in  1927  and  indicated  that  the  same  figure 
would  also  be  applicable  in  1928.  He  stated  that 
if  the  petrol  tax  is  to  be  included  an  addition  of  0 • Id. 
per  gross  ton-mile  should  be  made,  but  that  this 
should  be  adjusted  for  the  pneumatic  tyre  rebate 
making  the  figure  0-26d.  or  \d.  per  gross  ton-mile. 
From  this  he  argued  that  every  1,000  tons  observed 
at  a census  point  is  producing  £375  a year  in  tax 
yield.  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith,  however,  in  his  subse- 
quent argument  preferred  to  leave  the  petrol  tax 
out  of  account  and  used  his  previous  figure  of  0-  18d. 
per  gross  ton-mile.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this 
case  he  did  not  make  any  deduction  on  account 
of  the  rebate  on  pneumatic  tyres,  which  presumably 
would  bring  the  figure  down  to  0-  15d.  for  the  years 
in  which  the  rebate  was  in  operation. 

In  the  1925  census  on  Class  I roads  there  were 
4,392  observation  points  spread  over  24,329  roiles 
of  Class  I roads.  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith  calculates 
from  the  census  figures  that  the  average  weight 
of  traffic  using  Class  I roads  at  the  census  points 
in  1925  was  2,130  tons  a day.  The  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  those  roads  in  1924-25  was  £626 
per  mile.  At  0-18J.  per  gross  ton-mile  2,000  tons 
produce  £540  per  mile,  without  taking  the  petrol 
tax  into  account,  therefore  the  vehicle  duties  alone 
were  almost  paying  the  cost  of  the  roads.  Ri  1927-28, 
however,  the  average  cost  of  Class  I roads  was  £544 
per  mile,  therefore  the  yield  of  vehicle  taxation 
without  the  petrol  tax  for  Class  I roads  was  enough 
to  pay  for  them. 

Similarly  on  Class  II  roads,  the  1923  census  shows 
an  average  daily  traffic  of  537  tons.  In  that  year 
Class  II  roads  cost  £310  a mile,  and  on  the  same 
basis  as  above  the  yield  of  vehicle  taxation  without 
the  petrol  tax  was  £140.  The  conclusion  reached  was 
“ that  the  Class  I roads  were  being  practically  paid 
for,  but  that  the  Class  II  roads  were  getting  less 
than  half  what  they  were  costing.” 

14.  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith  is  always  ingenious  and 
interesting.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  possible 
to  admit  the  validity  of  his  arguments. 

Even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  showing  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  Class  I roads  was  covered 
by  the  taxation  levied  on  the  vehicles  using  them, 
he  would  not  seem  to  have  established  very  much. 
Class  I roads  hi  the  year  1928-29  only  represent 
25,528  miles  out  of  a total  highway  mileage  of 
179,095  miles.  It  is  clear  that  Class  II  roads  and 
unclassified  roads,  which  together  represent  85-7 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage,  are  of  enormous 
importance  to  motor  transport,  many  unclassified 
roads  being  as  heavily  trafficked,  and  in  some  oases 
more  heavily  trafficked,  than  many  Class  I roads. 

Further,  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith’s  argument  seems 
to  be  of  doubtful  value  for  the  following  among 
other  reasons  : — 


* See  page  932. 


* Vol.  1,  page  339. 
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(i)  The  traffic  recorded  at  any  census  point 

represents  merely  the  volume  of  traffic  at 
that  point  and  nothing  else.  The  average 
of  the  records  for  a number  of  census 
points  has  no  particular  meaning.  The 
average  could  he  raised  or  reduced  at  wiU 
by  increasing  or  reducing  the  proportion 
of  the  number  of  cemsus  points  selected 
in  heavily  trafficked  urban  areas  as  against 
those  selected  in  rural  areas. 

(ii)  The  average  daily  tonnage  recorded  during 

one  week  in  August  has  been  taken,  and 
this  figure  has  apparently  been  multiplied 
by  360  to  arrive  at  an  annual  figure. 
The  amount  of  traffic  on  the  roads  in 
December  and  January,  for  example,  differs 
considerably  from  that  in  August. 

(iii)  The  road  maintenance  costs  quoted  in 

Questions  4804  and  4805  are  taken  from 
the  Road  Fund  Reports  and  represent  the 
estimated  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance 
and  repairs  only.  They  do  not  take  into 
accoimt  any  portion  of  the  large  sums 
expended  annually  on  widenings  and  new 
construction,  expenditure  which  in  itself 
tends  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  ordinary 
maintenance  and  repair. 

15.  The  argument  may  finally  be  examined  from 
another  angle.  At  the  present  time  there  are  no 
specific  data  available  from  which  the  true  total 
cost  of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  can  be  ascertained 
with  exactness.  An  attempt  has,  however,  been 
made  to  estimate  the  approximate  total  cost  per 
mile  of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads  as  a whole,  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland. 

The  sum  given  in  paragraph  3 of  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  highways  in  1927—28  is,  in  round  figures, 
£58,800,000.  From  the  returns  furnished  to  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  in  connection  with  grants 
from  the  Road  Fimd  to  Class  I and  Class  II  roads 
it  is  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  this  amoimt 
applicable  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  such  roads  was  in  that  year  between  £35  and 
£40  millions.  The  combined  mileage  of  Class  I and 
Class  H roads  in  that  year  was  40,825  miles.  The 
average  total  cost  thus  works  out  at  a sum  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £900  per  mile  on  all  classified 
roads,  i.e.,  both  Class  I and  Class  II,  as  compared 
with  Mr.  ShrapneU-Smith’s  figure  for  maintenance 
of  about  £540  per  mile  for  Class  I roads  and  £310 
per  mile  for  Class  II  roads. 


14180.  [Chairman) : You  have  very  kindly  come 
back,  Mr.  Piggott,  to  give  further  evidence,  at  our 
suggestion,  on  the  relationship,  if  it  can  be  established, 
between  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  taxation,  one 
way  or  another,  by  the  owners  of  motors  and  mechani- 
cally propelled  vehicles  generally,  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  highways  of  the  cormtry. 
Is  not  that  so  ? — That  is  so  ; I believe  that  is  the 
point  to  which  you  washed  the  further  Memorandum 
from  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  be  directed. 

14181.  Yes.  We  have  had  various  statements 
and  figures  put  before  us,  some  of  which  appear 
to  be  very  contradictory  in  character,  and  we  wished 
therefore,  to  hear  some  further  evidence  from  the 
Ministry.  In  your  Memorandrun  you  point  out  in 
the  first  place  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed^ — you 
have  not  the  data  for  the  purpose — to  decide  whether 
mechanically  propelled  vehicles  are  or  are  not  pay- 
ing sufficient  towards  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the 
roads  ; but  you  give  us  such  data  as  you  have  ? — Yes. 
There  are  two  main  difficulties.  First  of  aU,  you 
have  got  to  strike  a balance  between  the  value  of 
the  highway  system  to  the  commtmity  as  a whole, 
as  a general  means  of  communication  and  social 
intercomse,  and  its  value  to  the  owmers  and  users 
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of  motor  vehicles  as  such.  That,  of  course,  is  the 
first  and  fundamental  consideration.  And  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  highway 
system  that  should  be  reckoned  to  the  charge  of  the 
commimity  as  a whole  or  to  motor  users  m particular. 

14182.  And,  similarly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say, 
is  it  not,  whether  the  various  types  of  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles  are  paying  respectively  the  proper 
amount  each  ? — Yes,  extremely  difficult. 

14183.  However,  admitting  that  diffioulty,  we 
will  take  your  Memorandum.  In  paragraph  3,  you 
give  us  some  figures,  the  first  being  the  total  expen- 
diture on  highways  ? — Yes. 

14184.  Which,  for  the  last  two  years  of  which 
you  have  returns,  amounted  roughly  to  £59,000,000 
a year.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.  I thought  it 
would  be  convenient  for  the  Royal  Commission  to 
have  the  latest  figures  before  them,  and  I have  put 
them  into  paragraph  3 of  the  Memorandmn. 

14185.  These  figures,  as  I imderstand,  represent 
the  gross  expenditure — that  is  to  say,  they  include 
the  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  loans  ? — Yes,  but 
they  exclude  loan  charges.  It  is  the  actual  gross 
expenditure  on  highways,  not  the  actual  charge 
on  the  rates  and  on  the  Road  Fund  for  any  particular 
year. 

14186.  But  we  may  say  that  roughly  it  is  £59,000,000 
a year  ? — Yes. 

14187.  That  is  in  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

14188.  Taking  the  revenue  of  the  Road  Ftmd,  I 
understand  the  licence  duties  bring  in  about 
£26,800,000  ?— Yes. 

14189.  Of  which  the  Exchequer  takes  £4,650,000  ? 
—Yes. 

14190.  Leaving  rather  more  than  £22,000,000 
which  is  the,  net  revenue,  after  the  Exchequer  share 
has  been  deducted,  of  the  Road  Fund  ? — You  will 
understand  that  that  is  the  gross  revenue,  because 
there  are  certain  deductions  to  be  made  ; there  are 
certain  statutory  charges  and  the  costs  of  collection 
to  be  deducted. 

14191.  That  is  the  gross  revenue  ? — Yes,  this  is 
the  gross  revenue.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  the 
costs  of  administration  and  of  collection  are  excep- 
tionally low,  but  they  are  not  negligible,  and  they 
would  have  to  come  out  of  that  total  gross  revenue 
before  arriving  at  the  funds  available  for  grants  to 
highways. 

14192.  I see  that  figure  includes  £726,000  in 
respect  of  driving  licences,  £50,000  in  respect  of 
horse  drawn  vehicles,  and  £176,000  in  respect  of 
fines  ? — Yes. 

14193.  I suppose  you  might  say  the  fines  are  an 
avoidable  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  motorist  ? — 
Yes,  I wish  they  were  avoided  more  frequently. 

14194.  They  are  not  really  taxation  ? — No,  they 
are  not  taxation. 

14196.  Then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  petrol 
tax  of  4d.  a gallon,  which  I understand  brought  in  a 
little  more  than  £16,000,000  in  1929-30  ?— Those 
are  the  latest  figru-es  for  the  last  financial  year. 

14196.  But  you  thuik  a deduction  should  be  made 
of  between  6 per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  on  account 
of  spirit  used  for  non-motoring  purpo.ses  ?— Yes. 

14197.  So  that  the  taxation  on  petrol,  which 
falls  on  the  owners  of  motors,  is  roughly  £14,000,000  ? 
—Yes,  about  that  figure. 


14198.  Next  you  point  out  that  one-third  of  the 
luty  paid  in  respect  of  private  cars  and  motor  cycles 
s retained  by  the  Exchequer  for  general  revenue 
Durposes.  That,  I take  it,  is  the  £4,650,000  which 
ust  above  you  call  the  Exchequer  share  ?— That 
s so.  It  is  one-third  of  the  licence  duties  for  the 
notor  car  class  and  the  motor  cycle  class. 
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14199.  That  is  money  which  goes  for  general 
revenue  purposes  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Road  B\md  ? — That  is  so. 

14200.  And  Parliament  justifies  that  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  a form  of  luxury  expenditure  ? — 
I take  it  that  that  was  the  principle  on  which  Parlia- 
ment acted. 

14201.  We  can  assume  that  that  is  the  obiect  ? — 
Yes. 

14202.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  motorist  it 
constitutes  so  much  extra  taxation,  does  it  not  ? 
Whatever  the  motive  behind  the  taxation  is,  it 
means  he  pays  so  much  more  ? — He  certainly  pays 
it  in  the  foi’m  of  licence  duties  ; but  that  portion  is 
diverted  from  the  Road  Fund ; in  fact  it  never 
reaches  the  Road  Fund  at  all. 

14203.  Similarly,  the  petrol  tax  does  not  go  to  the 
Road  Fimd  ; it  goes  to  general  revenue  purposes  ? — 
Yes. 

14204.  Or,  rather,  I thinli  it  goes  to  some  special 
purpose,  thereby  relieving  the  general  revenue  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  would  have  to  be  found 
otherwise  ? — I believe  as  a matter  of  fact  for  the 
last  financial  year  it  was  put  into  a Suspense  Account 
pending  the  operation  of  the  derating  proposals  ; 
but  I think  that  was  only  a temporary  expedient. 

14205.  Here,  again,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a tax 
on  the  user  of  a motor  car  which  he  has  to  pay  but 
which  does  not  go  to  the  Road  Fund  ? — Yes. 

14206.  That  means  really  that  to  ascertain  what 
the  user  of  a mechanically  propelled  vehicle  is 
paying  you  have  got  to  add  together  the  £26,800,000 
and  the  £14,000,000  of  the  petrol  tax  ? — Yes,  that 
is  the  taxation  of  the  motor  user  as  such.  But,  of 
course,  he  is  also  taxed  for  Income  Tax  and  other 
purposes. 

14207.  Yes.  But  what  I want  to  ^et  at  is  the 
total  amount  paid  by  (we  will  call  him)  the  motor 
car  owner,  and  by  that  I include  all  forms  of  mechani- 
cally propelled  transport — the  motor  car  owner  qua 
motor  car  owner  ? — Yes,  but  with  a certain  amount 
of  it  for  general  revenue  pimposes. 

14208.  Yes  ; but  that  is  what  he  pays  ? — Yes. 

14209.  H he  were  not  the  owner  of  a motor  car 
he  would  not  pay  any  part  of  it  ? — Quite  so. 

14210.  Coming  now  to  paragraph  4,  you  give  a very 
clear  statement  as  to  the  way  the  money  is  spent 
out  of  the  Road  Fund  towards  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  the  roads.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  Class  I roads  is  paid  out  of  the  Road  Fund, 
I understand  ? — The  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance 
and  repair. 

14211.  And  50  per  cent,  of  the  Class  II  roads  ? — 
Yes. 

14212.  And  25  per  cent,  towards  the  cost  of  what 
are  called  schedixled  roads.  Those  are  unclassified 
roads  which  have  been  scheduled,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  unclassified  roads  in  rural  areas,  specially 
selected  and  scheduled. 

14213.  And  scheduled  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
assistance  ? — Yes,  this  particular  grant. 

14214.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  179,000  miles  of 
roads  in  Great  Britain  there  are  nearly  70,000  miles 
of  unclassified  roads  which  receive  no  grant  at  all  ? — 
No  grants  in  respect  of  ordinary  maintenance  and 
repair.  Of  course,  some  of  them  may  receive  im- 
provement grants,  as  you  will  see  if  you  look  at 
the  last  section  of  paragraph  4 of  my  Memorandum. 

14215.  I am  coming  to  that.  Those  are  the  grants 
made  towards  the  ordinary  maintenance  and  repair  t 
— Quite  so. 

14216.  Which  are  limited  to  Class  I roads,  to 
Class  II  roads,  and  to  scheduled  roads  ? — Yes. 


14217.  But  in  addition  to  that  there  have  been 
special  grants  made  in  the  case  of  what  you  call 
major  improvements  ? — Yes. 

14218.  At  the  same  rates  as  for  maintenance  ? 

Those  are  the  normal  rates. 

14219.  But  in  certain  instances,  we  will  say  a 
very  important  new  by-pass  or  a very  important 
widening,  or  something  of  that  sort,  you  have 
made  grants  up  to  85  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  in  special 
cases  ; particularly  programmes  of  work  which 
have  been  submitted  by  local  authorities,  and  have 
been  expedited  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  or  mitigat- 
ing unemployment.  Iir  such  oases  the  normal  rates 
of  grant  are  60  per  cent,  for  Class  I and  50  per  cent, 
for  Class  II.  Improvements  have  been  increased  by 
15  per  cent,  with  the  condition  attached  that  a certain 
proportion  of  the  labour  employed  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  depressed  mining  areas. 

14220.  It  is  to  be  done  to  some  extent  to  reheve 
unemployment  ? — Yes.  And  in  the  same  way  a 
further  programme  of  reconstruction  of  trunk  roads 
has  been  initiated  in  the  last  year.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  total  cost  of  this  particular  programme  will 
be  about  £13,000,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  certain 
selected  trunk  roads.  In  the  trunk  road  programme, 
as  it  is  called,  the  rates  of  grant  vary  according  to 
the  position  of  the  highway  authority  ; because  some 
of  these  great  trunk  roads,  like  the  Great  North  Road, 
pass  through  very  sparsely  inhabited  coimties  where 
the  rateable  value  is  low,  and  you  cannot  expect 
them  to  carry  out  these  major  improvements  for  the 
benefit  almost  entirely  of  through  traffic  out  of  their 
local  resources,  and  special  rates  of  grant  are  made 
from  the  Road  Fund  accordingly. 

14221.  Then  you  say,  “ In  addition,  a sum  of 
about  £1,000,000  has  been  allocated  for  grants  at  the 
rate  of  60  per  cent,  towards  the  cost  of  reconditioning 
unclassified  roads  in  rural  areas  ” ? — Yes. 

14222.  Has  that  been  confined  to  what  are  called 
scheduled  roads  ? — I think  you  may  say  that  that 
£1,000,000  represents  the  improvement  grants  on 
rmclassified  roads  and  mainly  the  scheduled  roads  to 
which  I have  already  referred.  Perhaps  I might  make 
a further  explanation  with  regard  to  paragraph  4. 

14223.  Yes. — It  is  this,  that  under  the  operation  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1929,  oertam  of  those 
grants,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  financial 
year,  will  be  merged  in  the  block  grant ; that  is, 
classification  grants  in  Metropolitan  Boroughs  and 
County  Boroughs  are  merged  in  the  block  grant  to 
those  boroughs,  and  the  scheduled  road  grants  are 
merged  in  the  block  grant  to  the  counties  ; but,  of 
course,  the  “ discontinued  grants,”  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Act,  are  made  up  from  the  Road  Fund  to  the 
local  autjiorities  concerned  through  the  block  grant ; 
and,  further,  a sum  of  £3,000,000  is  to  be  contributed 
from  the  Road  Fund  towards  the  new  money  provided 
under  the  Act  to  bring  the  scheme  into  operation. 

14224.  It  is  really  only  an  alteration  of  the  method 
whereby  the  money  is  paid  out  of  the  Road  Fund, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  amount,  I suppose  ? — No. 

14225.  Or  the  percentage  ? — Well,  it  affects  the 
amount  to  the  extent  of  the  £3,000,000  a year  towards 
the  new  money. 

1)4226.  Turning  to  paragraph  5,  you  give  some 
very  interesting  figures  showing  to  what  an  extent 
motor  traffic  has  practically  superseded  every  other 
form  of  traffic  on  the  road.  As  you  say,  of  course, 
the  motor  vehicle  has  really  no  monopoly  of  the 
highway,  to  which  the  horse,  the  cyclist,  and  the 
pedestrian  also  have  access.  Then  you  go  on  to 
remark,  “ It  is  also  true  that  the  advent  of  the  motor 
has  done  much  to  destroy  the  amenities  of  the  highway 
from  the  point  of  view  of  these  other  classes  of 
users  ” ; and  I think  we  should  probably  all  agree 
with  that.  But  the  point  is  that  though  the  road 
exists  for  everyone,  the  motor  car  practically 
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monopolises  it  now  ? — So  far  as  traffic  on  the  road  is 
concerned,  that  is  tnie.  Of  course  the  percentages 
that  are  given  in  this  paragraph,  it  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood,  are  percentages  of  the  weight  of 
traffic.  If  you  took  individual  vehicles,  of  course, 
the  percentage  of  motor  vehicles  as  units  would  be 
lower. 

14227.  This  is  the  weight  of  traffic  ?■ — Yes. 

14228.  That  is  very  interesting,  because  I take  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  damage  done  to  a road, 
weight  is  the  m Jst  important  element  ? — Yes,  weight 
and  speed  combined. 

14229.  We  are  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  damage  done  to  a road  and  the  consequent  , 
necessary  upkeep  and  so  forth.  I do  not  think  I 
need  put  any  further  questions  on  that  paragraph  ; 
it  speaks  for  itself.  We  come  now  to  para^aph  6 
where  you  refer  to  the  evidence  which  was  given  by 
Sir  George  BeharreU  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of 
Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  and  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith  representing  the 
Commercial  Motor  Users  Association.  Their  evidence 
had  for  its  object  to  show  that  the  owners  of  motor 
vehicles  pay  in  direct  taxation  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  highway  system  ? 
— So  I gather. 

14230.  That  was  what  they  were  endeavoruing  to 
prove.  Now,  you  have  some  observations  to  make 
both  upon  the  figures  they  gave  and  the  method  by 
wjiich  those  figures  have  been  arrived  at,  have  you 
not  ? — Perhaps  I might  explain.  The  Minister  does 
not  desire  in  any  way  to  attack  these  estunates  of 
expenditure  or  estunates  of  contribution  from  motor 
users  to  the  upkeep  of  highways,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  Royal  Commission  to 
submit  certain  observations  on  these  two  Memoranda 
that  have  been  put  in  in  evidence. 

14231.  As  a matter  of  fact  I myself  asked  the 
Minister  ; I said  we  were  very  much  puzzled  by  these 
figures,  some  of  us  could  not  understand  them,  and 
they  completely  contradicted  the  figures  given  to 
us  by  other  Witnesses.  We  as  a Commission  have 
no  desire  either  to  attack  any  figures  or  any  statements 
that  are  made,  we  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Minister  was  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  would  provide  us  with  frnther  information. 
The  first  point  that  you  make — I am  coming  now 
to  paragraph  7 — is  that,  of  course,  there  was  enormous 
expenditure  on  the  roads,  of  one  sort  or  another, 
before  the  arrival  of  motor  cars  on  the  scene  at  all ; 
and  I think  the  figures  they  gave  begin,  do  they  not, 
with  the  year  1910  ? — In  the  table  submitted  by  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  & Traders  I believe 
that  was  so.  I have  the  evidence  here  ; I think  it 
is  at  page  450. 

14232.  Yes.  If  you  look  at  paragraph  10  on  page 
434  you  will  see  they  compare  road  costs  between 
1909-10  and  1924-25  ?— The  table  submitted  by  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  & Traders  gives 
the  highway  expenditure  equated  according  to 
the  cost  of  living  index  figure  from  1890-91  onwards  ; 
but  the  comparison  made  in  their  Memorandum, 
as  you  have  said,  is  between  the  1909-10  expenditure 
and  that  in  1924—25. 

14233.  They  gave  the  figures  from  1890  onward, 
but  the  comparison  was  with  1909-10.  Of  course 
some  years  before  1910  there  was  nothing  like  the 
motor  traffic  there  is  to-day  ; but  there  was  a con- 
siderable amormt  of  motor  traffic,  and  I imagine 
a good  deal  had  been  spent  on  the  roads  in  consequence 
of  motor  traffic  before  that  date.  Is  not  that  so  ? 
Certainly. 

14234.  At  all  events,  the  point  you  make  is  that  a 
matter  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that 
there  had  been  a large  amount  of  money  expended 
on  the  roads  before  motor  traffic  first  appeared  on 
the  roads,  and  certainly  before  1910  ? — Yes.  The 
point  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  paragraph  7 
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is  the  enormous  capital  expenditrue  on  the  highway 
system  of  the  country  in  previous  years — in  past 
history,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in  that  way. 

14235.  Which  meant  that  when  motor  cars  first 
appeared  there  were  already  roads  ; they  may  not 
have  been  first-class  motoring  roads,  but  some  were 
quite  good  roads  already  in  existence  1 — The  network 
of  highways  was  there. 

14236.  I do  not  want  you  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  that,  but,  still,  that  is  a consideration 
which  was  left  out  of  the  arguments  used  by  these 
two  Witnesses.  That  is  the  point  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

14237.  Then  coming  to  your  paragraph  8 you 
point  out  that  in  the  Memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  & Traders,  to  which 
we  have  Just  referred,  they  do  make  a comparison 
of  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  roads  in  the 
years  1909-10  down  to  1924-25.  Is  not  that  so  ? — 
Yes. 

14238.  And  they  adjust  the  cost  in  the  pre-War 
years  to  a certain  level  having  regard  to  the  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money  since.  You  are  not  certain 
that  the  index  figure  they  take  is  the  appropriate 
figure,  are  you  ? — It  obviously  is  not  necessarily  the 
appropriate  figure,  because  it  does  not  necessarily 
apply  to  the  cost  of  materials,  for  example. 

14239.  The  result  of  that  is,  is  it  not,  that  they 
claim  that  the  roads  are  now  costing  about  £26,000,000 
more  than  they  were  costing  in  1910  ? — Yes. 

14240.  And  they  argue,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
derived  from  motor  taxation,  leaving  out  the  petrol 
tax,  is  equal  to  the  increase  in  road  costs  since  the 
general  introduction  of  motor  vehicles  ? — Yes. 

14241.  That  means  that  the  petrol  tax  would 
represent  a charge  on  motor  transport  over  and  above 
its  cost  to  the  community  in  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  highway  system  ? — That  is  the 
argument,  as  I understand  it.  Of  course,  that 
argument  is  capable  of  a reductio  ad  ahsurdum.  For 
example,  a man  might  go  to  Euston,  or  to  St.  Pancras, 
or  to  King’s  Cross,  and  say,  “ I believe  you  have  a 
very  good  railway  system,  and  I believe  you  have 
a train  starting  for  Scotland  at  10  o’clock  ; if  I get 
on  the  train  my  additional  weight  will  cost  you 
only,  perhaps,  3d.  extra  in  coal ; therefore  if  I give 
you  3d.  we  shall  be  all  square.”  That  is  the  reductio 
ad  ahsurdum  of  the  argument. 

14242.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration  all  the  initial 
capital  expenditure  and  the  overhead  cha,rges. 
That  is  your  point  ? — Yes  ; that  is  a reductio  ad 
ahsurdum,  which  cannot  of  course  be  pressed  too 
far. 

14243.  I think  we  can  leave  it  at  that.  They 
merely  try  to  prove  that  the  extra  expenditrue  on 
the  roads  is  balanced  by  the  taxation  of  motorists 
apart  from  the  petrol  tax.  That  is  their  point  ? — 
Yes. 

14244.  They  do  not  take  any  other  considerations 
into  accormt.  Let  us  now  get  back  to  the  expenditure 
on  the  roads.  You  take  that  at  £59,000,000,  and 
you  thinls  you  should  add  about  £2,000,000  for  the 
extra  cost  of  police  ? — That  is  not  an  estimate  made 
by  the  Department ; it  is  simply  quoted  from  a 
statement  issued  by  the  National  Road  Transport 
Employers’  Federation. 

14245.  Let  us  take  it  as  probably  being  approxi- 
mately correct.  That  is  to  say,  taking  this  argrunent 
of  the  extra  cost  imposed  by  motor  traffic,  the  cost 
to-day  is  about  £61,000,000.  Now,  the  Road  Fund 
produces,  as  we  know,  £22,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
from  the  petrol  tax  produces  £14,000,000  ; and 
those  two  figures  added  together  come  to  £36,000,000, 
which  leaves  about  £25,000,000  to  be  found  from  other 
sources  ’—That  is  so.  That  is  assuming  that  those 
two  sums  could  properly  be  set  down  as  revenue 
derived  from  the  taxation  of  users  of  motor  vehicles 
towards  the  cost  of  highways,  which  is  not  the  case  ; 
but  even  assuming  that,  there  is  a gap  of  £26,000,000. 
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14246.  Supposing  the  petrol  tax  went  towards 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  highways,  there 
would  be  some  £25,000,000  to  be  found  somewhere 
else  ? — Yes. 

14247.  As  a matter  of  fact,  a good  deal  more  has 
to  be  fomid,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14248.  And  that  £25,000,000  would  presumably 
have  to  fall  on  the  ratepayers  ? — Yes. 

14249.  Then  in  order  to  strengthen  their  case,  as 
I miderstand  it,  they  put  in  certain  figures  showmg 
a comparison  of  the  taxation  of  motor  vehicles  in 
this  country  , and  other  coimtries.  The  table  is  on 
page  451  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  I understand 
that  although  it  is  true  that  the  taxation  of  motor 
vehicles  is  higher  here  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  comparative  figures  given  for  European 
countries  were  wrong,  and  in  fact  they  have  since 
admitted  that  they  were  inaccirrate  ? — They  have 
been  discussed  since  with  representatives  of  the 
Society,  and  I think  it  is  admitted  that  the  table 
submitted  was  not  accurate — at  any  rate,  it  was  not 
accurate  at  the  time  it  was  submitted. 

14250.  And  according  to  the  figures  in  your  Appen- 
dix,* I understand  that  though  in  the  case  of  light 
vehicles  we  pay  rather  more  on  the  average  than 
Em-opean  coimtries,  with  regard  to  the  heavier  class 
of  vehicles  they  on  the  whole  pay  a little  bit  more 
than  we  do  in  most  cases.  In  other  words,  the 
comparison  is  the  other  way  romid  ? — The  comparison, 
except  in  the  lighter  classes,  is  not  unfavourable  to 
this  country,  if  you  take  the  average  of  the  three 
European  countries,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
I should  say  the  calculations  on  which  the  figures 
in  the  Appendix  to  my  Memorandiun  are  based 
were  made  about  a year  ago,  on  the  information 
which  was  then  obtained  about  taxation  in  various 
coimtries.  The  Minister  has  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  bring  the  table  up  to  date,  because  it  would  have 
involved  a good  deal  of  work,  but  that  table  repre- 
sents the  position  about  twelve  months  ago. 

14251.  I thuik  that  is  quite  recent  enough  for 
our  purpose.  Then  in  paragraph  13  you  query 
some  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith  in  which 
he  sought  to  prove  that  the  goods  vehicles  paid 
very  nearly  the  entire  cost  of  Class  I and  Class  II 
roads.  I do  not  know  that  I need  go  all  through 
this,  but  your  contention  is  that  his  figures  were  not 
accurate,  and  that  in  any  case  he  arrived  at  the 
taxation  of  goods  vehicles  by  simply  taking  the 
amount  of  tonnage  that  passed  certain  points  on  a 
certain  day  in  August,  which  you  say  was  no  true 
representation  of  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  passing 
throughout  the  year  ? — I do  not  wish  to  suggest 
that  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith’s  figures  are  inaccurate  ; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  calculations  are  extremely 
ingenious,  and  I wish  one  could  arrive  at  figures 
that  would  enable  one  to  institute  some  comparison 
between  the  taxation  per  gross  ton  mile,  or  the  cost 
per  gross  ton  mile,  and  the  cost  of  highway  main- 
tenance. I wish  such  figures  were  available.  Mr. 
Shrapnell-Smith’s  effort  is  a very  ingenious  one  ; 
the  figures  themselves  are  correct,  I have  no  doubt ; 
but  they  are  open  to  criticism  from  various  points 
of  view  owing  to  the  fundamental  considerations 
upon  which  they  are  based.  The  Memorandum 
points  out  the  aspects  in  which  the  fundamental 
bases  of  the  calculations  are  of  a shifting  nature — 
of  a somewhat  incalculable  nature. 

14262.  He  arrived  at  his  figure  of  the  weight  of 
traffic  passing  by  taking  the  average  of  the  amount 
of  tonnage  passing  a certain  number  of  observation 
points  on  a particular  day  ? — Yes. 

14263.  But,  as  you  point  out,  he  could  have 
either  increased  the  amount  or  reduced  the  amount 
by  putting  on  more  observers  in  heavy  traffic  centres 
and  putting  on  fewer  observers  in  the  light  traffic 
centres  ? — Of  course,  the  average  of  the  daily  tormage 


at  various  points  really  does  not  mean  anjrthing ; 
it  all  depends  on  the  distribution  of  your  census 
points.  If  you  increase  the  number  of  census  points 
in  the  heavily  trafficked  areas,  up  goes  your  average  ; 
if  you  increase  the  number  of  census  points  in  the 
rural  or  lightly  trafficked  areas,  down  goes  your 
average  ; so  that  the  average  in  itself  does  not 
really  mean  anything. 

14264.  So  that  we  will  not  say  his  figures  were 

inaccurate,  but  they  were  distinctly  inconclusive  ? 

Yes,  I think  they  were  inconclusive  ; nevertheless, 
it  was  a very  ingenious  calculation  and  very  interesting. 

14256.  I think  his  figure  for  the  cost  of  the  roads 
was  not  quite  accurate,  was  it  ? — One  of  the  most 
important  points  of  view  from  which  his  conclusions 
may  be  criticized  is  that  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
highways,  because  he  bases  his  estimate  entirely 
on  the  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance  and  repair 
wdthout  taking  into  accoimt  the  very  considerable 
cost  of  major  improvements,  widenings,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  on  the  Class  I and  Class  II  roads,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has  neglected  to  take 
into  account  the  previous  capital  expenditure  on  the 
highway  system  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
He  takes  only  the  cost  of  ordmary  maintenance  and 
repair  ; and  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  shows  that  from  the 
figures  which  were  available  in  the  Department 
the  cost  per  mile  of  all  classified  roads  is  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £900  per  mile,  if  you  take 
into  account  improvements  and  new  construction 
as  well  as  ordinary  maintenance  and  repair. 

14256.  Tire  point  is  that  he  only  took  the  cost  of 
Class  I and  of  Class  II  roads  ?■ — Yes  ; and  then  only 
the  cost  of  ordinary  maintenance  and  repair. 

14267.  Yes.  But,  apart  from  that,  he  did  not  take 
into  account  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  im- 
classified  roads  ? — Quite  so. 

14258.  Although  I suppose  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  a very  considerable  goods  traffic  on 
unclassified  roads  ? — Undoubtedly. 

14269.  To  sum  up  the  matter — I do  not  wish  to 
lay  too  much  emphasis  on  alleged  inaccuracies  of 
figures  ; we  are  simply  here  to  try  and  ascertain  the 
facts  as  they  are — but  the  point  is  that  the  roads  cost 
£59,000,000  a year — that  is  the  total  cost  ? — Yes. 

14260.  The  motorist  pays,  taking  the  petrol  tax 
into  consideration,  somethmg  like  £44,000,000,  does 
he  not  ? — About  £40,000,000,  is  it  not  1 

14261.  (Mr.  Oalton)  ; £40,500,000  ?— Yes. 

14262.  (Chairman)  : You  may  say  the  motorist  is 
paying  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost ; but  the  whole 
of  what  he  pays  does  not  go  to  the  roads  ; he  pays 
only  about  £22,000,000  to  the  roads,  does  he  not  ? — 
No.  The  figures  are  given  in  paragraph  10  of  the 
total  gross  revenue  of  the  Road  Fund,  which  is 
£22,150,000,  and  the  total  duty  on  petrol  for  motoring 
purposes  is  £14,000,000,  and  those  come  to  £36,150,000, 
Even  if  you  added  to  that  the  Exchequer  share  of 
the  licence  duties,  the  total  would  come  to  about 
40J  million  pounds. 

14263.  My  point  is  that  the  roads  cost  £59,000,000, 
and  the  motorist  pays  in  taxation  about  £40,000,000  ? 
— He  pays  in  taxation,  on  account  of  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles,  about  £40,000,000. 

14264.  In  other  words  he  is  paying  about  two-thirds 
of  the  cost,  but  of  that  the  petrol  tax,  amounting  to 
£14,000,000,  does  not  go  to  the  roads,  and  the 
Exchequer  share  of  the  licence  duties,  which  is 
£4,600,000,  also  does  not  go  to  the  roads  ? — That 
is  so. 

14265.  So  that  really  only  about  £22,000,000  of 
the  contributions  of  the  motorists  go  to  the  roads ; 
the  rest  goes  to  general  revenue  purposes  ? — That  is  so. 

14266.  From  that  it  follows  that  the  Road  Fimd — 
to  put  it  in  that  way — is  paying  only  about  one-third 
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of  the  cost  of  the  roads  ? — Grants  from  the  Road 
Fund  represent  roughly  one-third  of  the  annual 
expenditure  on  the  roads. 

14267.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at.  The  rate- 
payer is  paying  two-thirds,  and  the  Road  Fund  is 
paying  one-third  ? — Yes. 

14268.  On  the  other  hand,  the  motorist  is  really 
paymg  two-thirds,  but  one-third  is  diverted  ; that  is 
really  what  it  comes  to,  is  it  not  ? — About  half  of  the 
proceeds  of  taxation  on  accoimt  of  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  is  not  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
highways. 

14269.  What  I think  we  all  want  to  get  at  are 
better  highways  ; many  of  the  old  roads  recon- 
structed ; which  means,  of  course,  new  foundations, 
widenings,  by-passes,  and  so  on.  Do  you  thmk  it 
possible  to  get  progress  of  that  kind  so  long  as  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  cost  falls  on  the  ratepayer  ; 
because  that  is  the  position  now  ? — It  is  a difficult 
question  to  answer.  Of  recent  years  there  has  been, 
of  course,  a very  considerable  expenditure  on  the 
improvement  of  the  highway  system  ; partly  owmg 
to  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  necessity  for  miti- 
gating imemxaloyment,  and  it  is  probably  true  to  say 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  the  highway 
authorities  are  very  nearly  at  their  limit,  if  they  have 
not  actually  reached  it.  To  that  extent  I should 
agree  with  what  you,  Sir,  said  just  now. 

14270.  Of  course,  if  this  money  that  the  motorist 
pays  were  not  diverted  the  position  would  be  quite 
different,  would  it  not  ? If  all  that  the  motorist 
paid  wont  to  road  maintenance  and  repair,  no  doubt 
you  would  get  much  further  progress  in  reconditioning 
the  roads  ? — Probably. 

14271.  You  would  reheve  the  burden  on  the 
ratepayer  considerably  ? — Obviously  if  the  ffirect 
burden  on  the  highway  authority  were  diminished, 
greater  progress  could  probably  be  made. 

14272.  Is  it  not  a fact — I am  afraid  I have  been 
asking  you  questions  which  are  somewhat  beyond 
your  province,  but  this  I think  is  within  it-  the 
Road  Fmid  now  pays  60  per  cent,  on  Class  I roads 
and  60  per  cent,  on  Class  II  roads,  does  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

14273.  That  sum  is  generous  ; but  the  real  trouble 
is  that  Class  I roads  and  Class  II  roads  represent  only 
really  a small  proportion  of  the  total  road  mileage, 
do  they  not  i — Certainly. 

14274.  And  the  very  heavy  expenditure  by  the 
ratepayer  is  upon  these  unclassified  and,  in  many 
cases,  unscheduled  roads  ; and  although  the  ratepayer 
is  getting  rehef  to  the  time  of  60  per  cent,  on  Class  I 
roads  and  50  per  cent,  on  Class  II  roads,  still  he  is 
only  bemg  relieved  of  one-third  of  the  total  expendi- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
grants,  or  very  small  grants,  for  those  unclassified 
roads  ? — Yes,  that  is  true. 

14276.  Yet  I imagine  a number  of  those  unclassified 
roads  carry  a very  considerable  motor  traffic  ? 
Yes,  a very  considerable  traffic. 

14276.  We  all  know  it  ; we  all  drive  down  them, 
and  we  all  meet  lorries  on  them,  and  so  on.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  do  carry  a lot  of  traffic.  And 
if  there  is  to  be  any  relief  to  the  ratepayer,  which 
is  necessary  in  my  opinion,  as  far  as  I can  see,  in 
order  to  get  further  progress  on  the  roads,  is  not  the 
obvious  relief  that  there  must  be  further  grants^  to 
the  unclassified  roads  ? Is  not  that  a way  out  of  it  ? 

, — Of  course,  that  is  a question  of  policy.  I do  not 
know  that  we  should  achieve  our  object  in  the  more 
rapid  improvement  of  the  highway  system  as  a whole 
by  giving  greater  assistance  to  the  unclassified  roads. 
I should  think  probably  a more  fruitful  direction 
would  be  the  improvement  of  the  trunk  roads  the 
main  lines  of  communication.  That,  of  course,  is 
the  object  of  the  present  trunk  road  reconstruction 
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programme,  for  example,  of  which  I was  speaking 
just  now — the  improvement  of  the  main  arteries  of 
communication. 

14277.  Which,  of  course,  is  going  on  now,  and  where 
a great  deal  has  been  done  ? — Ye^,  a great  deal  has 
been  done. 

14278.  I do  not  think  that  I have  any  other  ques- 
tions to  ask  you  now,  Mr.  Piggott. — That  could  be 
put  in  another  way  ; that  assistance  from  the  State, 
from  national  sources,  should  be  directed  towards 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  main  lines 
of  communication,  leaving  the  local  lines  of  communi- 
cation (whatever  you  choose  to  call  them)  more  to 
the  local  authorities.  That,  of  course,  is  recognised 
in  the  arrangements  made  under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1929. 

14279.  Yes.  Of  course,  you  know  that  in  France 
the  State  pays  the  entire  cost  of  what  they  call  the 
Routes  Nationales  ? — -Yes,  certainly. 

14280.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  such  system 
in  England  ? — Yes  ; one  thinlis  about  all  sorts  of 
things. 

14281.  Is  not  the  difficulty  this,  that  if  the  State 
paid  the  entire  cost  of  these  main  trunk  arteries,  the 
State  would  have  to  carry  out  the  work  ; otherwise 
you  would  have  the  State  finding  the  money  and 
the  local  authorities  doing  the  work  ? — I think  that 
would  be  the  inevitable  conclusion. 

14282.  Not  possibly  a very  economical  arrange- 
ment ? — I think  that  would  be  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  if  the  State  found  all  the  money  the  State 
would  have  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  the 
work.  Then,  of  course,  in  that  case  there  would 
be  the  difficulty,  which  I do  not  thinlr  is  insuperable, 
of  overlapping  authorities  in  the  same  area.  Take 
a Route  Nationale,  the  Class  I road,  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it ; it  would  be  under  State  control, 
and  the.  local  roads  would  be  under  local  control. 
It  is  done  in  France,  and  no  doubt  the  problem 
could  be  solved  here. 

14283.  We  have  got  rid  of  the  dual  control  to-day 
by  putting  them  all  under  the  counties  ? — Yes, 
outside  the  urban  areas. 

14284.  That  would  be  probably  introducing  dual 
control  again  ? — Yes  ; it  would  introduce  a fresh 
form  of  dual  control. 

14285.  {Mr.  Leannanth)  : The  State  at  the  present 
moment  do  have  a very  considerable  supervision 
in  respect  of  the  grants  which  they  pay,  have 
they  not,  in  respect  of  estimates — they  have  to  be 
submitted  to,  and  plans  have  to  be  approved  by, 
the  Ministry  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

14286.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  on  certain  roads, 
such  as  the  road  to  Inverness,  the  State  have  already 
paid  100  per  cent,  of  the  reconstruction  ? — That  was 
done  in  exceptional  cases  in  the  last  trunk  road 
programme  ; it  has  not  been  done  in  the  present 
one. 

14287.  Is  irot  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  pay  the 
larger  grant  on  the  trunk  roads  that  there  is  such 
a very  large  proportion  of  what  we  may  call  foreign 
traffic  on  them,  as  opposed  to  local  traffic  ? — Clearly 
when  the  trunk  road  goes  through  a very  sparsely 
populated  area  and  the  local  use  is  extremely  small, 
there  is  a stronger  case  for  a higher  rate  of  grant 
from  the  national  fund._ 

14288.  And  it  would  be  an  undue  burden  to  ask 
the  ratepayers  of  that  area  to  bear  any  proportion 
of  that  cost  ? — I would  not  say  “ any  proportion,”  but 
to  bear  a high  proportion  of  the  cost. 

14289.  I do  not  suppose  you  are  prepared  to  say 
you  are  in  favour  of  a 100  per  cent,  grant  ?— No, 
certainly  not ; I have  no  instructions  to  that  effect. 

14290.  Now  one  final  point.  It  is  with  regard  to 
the  merging  of  the  25  per  cent,  grant  on  the  scheduled 
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imclassified  roads.  I think  you  indicated  in  answer 
to  the  Chairman  that  the  percentage  would  still  be 
the  same  although  it  comes  in  an  aggregate  grant  ? — ■ 
I do  not  thnik  there  would  be  any  percentage.  You 
see,  the  money  is  distributed  out  of  the  block  grant, 
according  to  the  formula  in  the  Act  of  1929,  among 
the  various  local  authorities  concerned. 

14291.  And  the  aggregate  amount  is  really  based 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  standard  year  ? — Yes  ; 
you  make  up  the  discontinued  grants,  and  there 
is  the  new  money  in  addition. 

14292.  Therefore,  so  far  as  individual  authorities 
are  concerned,  what  they  get  on  the  aggregate  block 
grant  as  representing  this  25  per  cent,  may  be  rather 
more  than  25  per  cent,  or  less  than  their  26  per 
cent,  on  their  expenditure  on  the  imclassified  roads  ? — 
Yes,  m the  case  of  the  individual  authority  ; but 
you  must  remember,  of  course,  that  the  Class  I aud 
Class  II  roads  outside  the  County  Boroughs  are  all 
a county  charge  now,  and  also  all  the  roads  in  rural 
districts — they  are  a comity  charge,  and  the  block 
grant  is  paid  to  the  county. 

14293.  My  point  is  this,  that  the  25  per  cent,  as  a 
percentage,  so  far  as  the  individual  authorities  are 
concerned,  will  not  be  necessarily  maintained  tuider 
the  block  grant  system  ? — If  you  try  to  segregate  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  by  the  Road  Fund  to 
the  block  grant,  I should  say  the  percentage  would 
be  uicreased.  But  the  block  grant  caiuiot  be  thus 
allocated.  The  money  is  there  and  is  distributed 
amongst  the  local  authorities  concerned  to  assist  them 
in  carrying  out  not  only  their  fmictions  as  highway 
authorities,  but  also  other  functions  which  they  have 
to  exercise. 

14294.  I do  not  think  there  are  any  of  them 
optimistic  enough  to  think  that  the  grant  would  be 
increased. — If  it  were  possible  to  segregate  the  con- 
tribution from  the  Road  Fund  that  will  be  obtained 
through  the  block  grant,  I think  in  many  cases  they 
would  find  they  had  more  money  than  they  used  to 
have. 

14295.  (Mr.  Leach)  : In  regard  to  this  total  figure 
of  road  expenditure  which  you  point  out  includes,  of 
course,  improvements,  maintenance,  cleansing,  as 
well  as  construction — these,  I take  it,  are  municipal 
figm’es  from  returns  that  you  asked  for  in  the  Depart- 
ment ? — They  are  the  Ministry  of  Health  figures  of 
local  expenditure.  They  are  issued  annually  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

14296.  I want  to  be  sure  that  the  total  figure  is 
really  aU  that  is  spent.  For  instance,  I understand 
that  in  the  London  County  Council  accounts  the 
Tramways  Department  is  responsible  for  certain  road 
improvements.  Will  that  amount  figure  in  the 
£59,000,000  ?— No. 

14297.  So  that  more  is  spent  on  the  roads  than 
the  £59,000,000  ? — From  that  point  of  view,  yes,  that 
is  so. 

14298.  I mean  roads  that  are  available  for  motors  ? 
—Yes. 

14299.  Now,  then,  various  municipal  Tramways 
Departments  bear  costs  of  a very  sitnilar  kind,  not 
only  widening  and  improving  but  cleaning,  removing 
snow,  and  in  other  ways.  I take  it  that  expenditure 
of  that  sort  will  not  be  in  this  £59,000,000  ? — Cleans- 
ing, scavenging,  etc.,  are,  I believe,  included  in  the 
£59,000,000. 

14300.  Although  it  goes  -through  the  Tramway 
Accounts  ? — If  it  goes  into  the  Tramway  Accounts,  I 
am  doubtful.  You  mean  the  expenditure  falling 
upon  the  Tramway  Department  for  the  removal  of 
snow,  for  example  ? 

14301.  Yes  ? — I am  afraid  I cannot  answer  that 
question  positively.  It  is  a Ministry  of  Health  point, 
because  these  are  their  returns. 

14302.  There  is  a pretty  large  expenditure,  surely, 
in  the  maldng  of  roads  that  is  paid  for  by  property 


owners,  because  the  road  is  not  taken  over  by  the 
authority  until  some  time  later,  but  is  actually  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  property  owners  and  is  in  all 
essentials  a public  highway  after  it  is  made.  Such  a 
road  will  not  figure  in  the  £59,000,000,  wiU  it  ? — No, 
not  the  previous  expenditure  incurred  by  frontagers, 
for  example,  before  the  road  is  taken  over  as  a public 
highway. 

14303.  And  you  could  not  possibly  get  from  any 
available  source  the  figures  that  would  represent  the 
full  expenditiu-e  on  highways  in  this  country  over 
which  motors  have  the  right  to  go  ? — No,  I am  afraid 
not.  I do  not  thinli  we  could  get  a complete  figure. 

14304.  It  must  be  considerably  more  than  the 
£59,000,000  ? — I would  not  say  “ considerably  ”■ — 
appreciably  more,  yes. 

14305.  (Mr.  Oalton)  : Will  you  tell  me  the  principle 
upon  which  you  exclude  the  loan  charges  from  this 
aimual  cost  of  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads  ? I see  from  a table  you  put  in  previously  these 
amount  to  about  £7,000,000  a year.  What  is  the 
grotmd  upon  which  you  exclude  them  from  these 
figures  here  ? — It  all  depends  from  which  point  of 
view  you  are  looking  at  the  table.  I do  not  Imow 
whether  you  have  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  before 
you  ? 

14306.  I have  not  them  here,  but  I have  looked  at 
the  evidence  ; I remember  the  table. — It  all  depends 
on  your  point  of  view.  For  example,  if  you  want  to 
find  out  what  falls  upon  the  ratepayer  after  deduotuig 
Road  Frmd  grants,  you  must  add  the  expenditure 
out  of  revenue  to  the  loan  charges  ; because  that  is 
the  actual  sum  faUmg  either  upon  the  rates  or  being 
met  partly  out  of  the  Road  Fund.  If  you  want, 
however,  to  find  out  what  the  total  expenditure  on 
the  highways  was  in  any  particular  year,  you  must 
add  the  expenditure  out  of  revenue  to  the  expenditure 
defrayed  out  of  the  loans,  and  omit  the  loan  charges 
from  your  calculation. 

14307.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  any  given  year  you 
include  the  borrowed  money  but  not  the  interest  on 
money  borrowed  previously  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  if  you 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  total  expen- 
diture on  highways. 

14308.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  £7,000,000 
has  to  be  borne  by  the  ratepayer  ; it  is  an  addition  to 
the  costs  of  the  ratepayer  ? — Yes  ; but  he  does  not 
bear  the  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  loans  ; he  has 
to  wait  for  subsequent  years  before  he  bears  that. 

14309.  So  that  what  he  gains  on  the  swings  he 
loses  on  the  roundabouts  ? — Yes. 

14310.  I have  only  one  other  small  matter  about 
which  to  ask  you.  In  your  paragraph  8 you  seem 
to  indicate — this  is  on  the  question  of  the  cost,  again — 
that  this  figrue  based  on  the  cost-of-living  index 
figure  is  not  an  appropriate  factor  ? — Is  not  neces- 
sarily an  appropriate  factor. 

14311.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  more 
favourable  to  the  ratepayer  than  to  the  motor  user, 
would  it  not  ? That  is  to  say,  you  say,  “ Oh,  the 
cost  of  materials  may  not  have  fallen  in  the  same 
ratio  ” ; but  surely  the  cost  of  materials  has  fallen 
in  a much  greater  ratio,  and  therefore  the  cost-of- 
living  index  figure,  if  that  is  the  one  which  was  taken, 
was  rather  against  the  motorists  than  in  their  favour  ? 
— I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  offhand.  I am 
afraid  I have  not  looked  into  it  closely  enough. 

(Mr.  Oalton)  ■.  I think  if  you  look  into  it  you  will 
find  it  is  so. 

14312.  (Major  Orawfurd) : You  used  the  adjective 
“ ingenious  ” with  regard  to  the  figures  of  Mr. 
Shrapnell-Smith,  and  perhaps  you  will  not  mind  me 
applying  the  epithet  to  this  Memorandum.  In 
paragraph  3,  for  instance,  you  give  us  the  effect  of 
the  one-third  of  the  duty  paid  in  respect  of  private 
cars,  and  so  on.  Then  you  quote  the  view  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  what  is  presumably  the  view  of  Parliament, 
in  taking  that  course  ? — ^Yes. 
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14313.  But  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  through 
you,  do  not  tell  us  whether  you  look  with  favour 
upon  that  view  or  not  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  not  within 
my  province  to  say  anything  about  that. 

(Chairman)  : I think  Government  Departments 

always  look  with  favour  upon  what  the  Government 
of  the  day  does. 

14314.  (Major  Grawfurd) : I only  ask  this  because 
I want  to  examine  for  one  moment  the  use  of  the 
words  “ luxury  expenditure,”  and  those  being  regarded 
as  evidence  of  ability  to  pay.  Quite  clearly,  if  it  is 
regarded  as  such  evidence,  and  an  impost  is  made 
upon  the  owner  of  the  luxury  article,  that  is  going  to 
maintain  it  as  a luxury,  it  is  going  to  make  it  more 
expensive  ? — It  will  make  motoring  more  expensive 
pro  tanto. 

14315.  And  therefore  make  it  less  available  for 
those  of  less  means  ? — Less  attractive,  yes. 

14316.  And  less  available  ? — Yes,  and  less  available. 

14317.  In  other  words,  the  luxmy  becomes  a thing 
which  one  class  of  person  shall  have  and  the  other 
class  of  person  shall  not  have  ? — ^That  applies  to  silk 
stockings. 

14318.  Never  mind  ; but  that  is  the  reduotio  ad 
absurdum  of  this  particular  argument  ? — Yes,  quite 
so. 

14319.  So  that  if  this  argument  is  accepted  we 
must  deprecate  the  spread  of  the  advantages  of  motor- 
ing to  a larger  class  of  the  community  which  enjoys 
them  at  present.  Then  I want  to  go  on  to  the  next 
paragraph,  where  you  say,  “ The  petrol  tax  of  4d.  a 
gallon  is  not  necessarily  either  a tax  on  transport 
or  a tax  imposed  in  respect  of  road  use.”  Would 
you  say  that  a gun  licence  is  a tax  imposed  m respect 
of  the  use  of  a gun  ? — If  it  is  used. 

14320.  Yet  the  petrol  tax  is  not  a tax  imposed  in 
respect  of  transport  or  the  use  of  a oar  ? — ^No,  the 
point  of  that  remark  I think  is  simply  that,  taking 
hackney  vehicles,  for  example,  I do  not  think  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  petrol  tax  is  to  be  regarded 
entirely  as  a tax  on  transport ; or,  let  me  put  it 
rather,  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  roads.  The 
person  who  wants  to  use  the  vehicle  may  have  to 
pay  slightly  more  ; but  there,  again,  it  may  be  a 
tax  on  the  mdividual  for  general  revenue  purposes. 
That  was  the  only  point  of  that  particular  paragraph. 

14321.  But  it  quite  clearly  is  a tax  on  transport, 
is  it  not  ? — It  is  a tax  on  the  users  and  operators  of 
motor  vehicles. 

14322.  It  makes  transport  more  expensive,  to 
put  it  quite  simply  ? — Yes. 

14323.  Then  you  say  in  paragraph  5,  “In  any 
case  the  periodical  census  of  road  traffic  confirms 
what  common  observation  shows,  that  these  other 
users  of  the  road  ” — the  pedestrian  and  the  horse— 
“ are,  under  modern  conditions,  almost  neghgible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  highway  expenditure. 
Do  you  want  to  modify  that  observation  at  all  ? 

“ Highway  expenditure  ” ? No. 

14324.  Surely  that  needs  to  be  amended  consider- 
ably— Highway  expenditure  above  a certain  point.” 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I mean.  Take 
a road  that  I Imow  very  well,  and  you  may  Imow 
it  also  ; Ferry  Lane,  between  Tottenham  and 
Walthamstow.  It  is  a motor  road;  a great  many 
motorists  pass  over  that  road  during  the  day,  but 
at  certain  times  during  the  day  enormous  numbers 
of  worlsmen  pass  across  it,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
ooimt  heads  the  motorist  then  is  negligible  ? — 
If  you  are  going  to  count  individuals,  no  doubt. 

14325.  Therefore  up  to  a point  that  road  is  necessary 
for  everyone.  It  is  only  when  you  get  expenditure 
above  a certain  point  that  the  motorist  outweighs 
the  others  ? — ^But  as  regards,  the  maintenance  of 
that  road,  the  pedestrian  traffic  is  almost  negligible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  highway  expenditure. 


14326.  But  if  you  are  going  to  consider,  first  of 
all,  a country  with  no  roads  at  all,  then  a country 
with  roads,  then  a coxmtry  with  roads  suitable  for 
motorists,  your  observation  applies  only  to  that 
part  of  the  expenditure  which  is  the  difference 
between  roads  and  roads  suitable  for  motorists  ? — 
Between  roads  suitable  for  pedestrians,  in  your 
particular  illustration,  and  roads  suitable  for  motorists. 

14327.  And  horses  ? — Yes,  and  horses. 

14328.  So  that  there  is  all  that  difference  ? — Yes. 

14329.  Then  one  other  point,  with  regard  to  the 
same  paragraph,  where  you  say,  “It  is  also  true 
that  the  advent  of  the  motor  has  done  much  to 
destroy  the  amenities  of  the  highway  from  the  point 
of  view  of  these  other  classes  of  users.”  Perhaps 
with  regard  to  the  ameziities  that  is  rather  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem  ; but  if  it  is  going  to  be 
brought  in,  surely  you  are  entitled  to  set  against 
that  the  increased  value  to  frontages  given  by  the 
construction  of  motor  roads.  No  mention  is  made 
of  that  increased  rateable  value  which  is  enormous  ? 
— ^Yes,  in  some  oases  it  is  considerable. 

14330.  Has  the  Ministry  ever  made  a calculation 
of  the  increased  rateable  value  created  through  the 
construction  of  motoring  roads  ? — No,  none  at  all. 

14331.  You  have  never  considered  it  ? — Yes,  we 
have  considered  it,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion. 

14332.  But  when  you  are  estimating  the  toll  that  is 
taken  out  of  the  country  by  the  motor  industry  and 
the  tax  that  is  taken  out  of  the  motor  industry  ly 
the  country,  in  that  equation  surely  the  increase  in 
rateable  value  must  come  m ? — Yes,  that  may  be 
one  of  the  factors. 

14333.  Turning  now  to  your  paragraph  7 for  a 
moment.  There  you  say,  after  referring  to  Mr. 
Mervyn  O’Gorman’s  estimate  of  capital  value, 
“Motor  transport  has  had  the  good  fortrme  to 
inherit  this  valuable  network  of  roads.”  Why  do 
you  say  “ good  fortmie  ” ? Your  memory  goes  back 
almost  as  far  as  mine  . . . ? — Further,  I should 
think. 

14334.  When  the  motor  oar  first  came  m,  very  few 
motorists  would  have  called  it  “ good  fortune  ” to 
inherit  the  roads  they  found  ? — But  the  roads  were 
there,  and  the  foundations  have  been  laid  for  centuries, 
and  a great  deal  of  expenditm’e  had  been  incurred  on 
them. 

14335.  But  none  of  them  were  roads  which 
motorists  would  have  chosen  if  they  could  have  had 
the  building  of  the  roads  ? — If  they  could  have 
started  with  a clean  slate  in  a virgin  country  ? 

14336.  Yes  ? — They  would  have  had  them  dead 
straight,  and  would  have  had  them  constructed  more 
like  railways  than  roads. 

14337.  And  the  surface  ? — Yes. 

14338.  So  that  the  proposition  really  is  this,  that 
first  of  all  you  are  to  ask  people  to  pay  for  roads  which 
they  do  not  want,  and  then  you  are  to  ask  them  to 
pay  to  alter  those  roads  into  roads  that  they  do 
want  ? — I am  afraid  that  is  beyond  me. 

14339.  That  is  the  proposition  at  any  rate  as  I 
see  it.  One  other  point,  if  we  are  to  go  into  past 
history.  There  was  yom’  observation  just  now  about 
the  payment  to  general  revenue  from  a particular 
class  of  persons  ; and  there  is  the  fact  that  you 
leave  out,  in  paragraph  10,  in  your  summarised 
calculation,  what  you  call  the  Exchequer  contribution 
in  connection  with  luxury  vehicles.  Do  you  happen 
to  Imow — as  you  say  we  must  consider  past  history- 
whether  in  the  past  there  has  ever  been  a differential 
tax  of  this  kind  against  one  particular  user  of  the 
roads  ? — I do  not  quite  understand  that. 

14340.  Here  we  have  a tax  on  motorists  which  tax 
is  not  levied  on  other  users  of  the  road — the  Licence 
Duty  and  the  Petrol  Duty  ? — Yes.  . 
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14341.  Whatever  proportion  of  it  has  to  count, 
there  is  a tax  on  a special  class  of  users  ? — Yes. 

14342.  Before  the  motor  came  in  you  had  heavy 
lorries  which  had  skids  on  which  broke  up  the  roads  ; 
was  there  ever  a differential  tax  on  a particular  kind 
of  user  of  the  roads  then  ? — If  we  are  going  mto  past 
liistory,  when  aU  is  said  and  done,  through  traffic 
almost  within  the  memory  of  living  man  had  to  pay 
toUs  on  the  turnpike  roads.  The  tolls  were  very 
substantial. 

14343.  But  then  all  traffic  paid  ? — Not  necessarily 
the  pedestrian. 

14344.  I have  paid  it  ; I pay  tolls  to-day. — Yes, 
in  some  parts.  But  siarely,  if  you  are  going  back  a 
century,  or  anythmg  of  that  sort,  this  was  one  feature 
of  road  commtuiication  in  this  country,  that  there 
were  turnpike  roads,  and  traffic  going  any  considerable 
distance  over  a turnpike  road  had  to  pay  the  toUs, 
and  pay  very  substantial  toUs. 

14345.  But  there  you  had  a toU  against  all  users, 
and  there  was  a rough  measrue  of  the  amount  of  use 
taken  out  of  the  road  in  the  amount  paid  by  the 
veliicle  that  passed  through  the  turnpike  ? — Yes. 

14346.  That  was  not  one  class  taken  out  and 
selected  for  taxation  when  no  other  class  was  taxed  ? 
— I should  have  said  the  stage  coaches  for  example, 
were  a class  selected  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 

14347.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  I want  to  put 
to  you  ; it  arises  out  of  a question  asked  by  the 
Chairman.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  when  a road 
is  modernised  the  expenditure  on  upkeep  is  less  than 
if  it  is  not  modernised  ? — Yes.  We  hope  that  that 
tendency  will  become  more  marked.  I think  the 
slight  falling  off  in  total  highway  expenditure  may 
be  due  partly  to  that  cause.  I think  you  will  notice 
that  in  the  last  two  years  for  which  I give  the  figures 
in  paragraph  1 of  this  Memorandum  there  is  a slight 
falling  ofi  in  the  total  expenditure. 

14348.  I was  hoping  you  might  amplify  that.  Is 
it  a reasonable  thing  to  hope  that  a maximum  point 
will  be  reached  presuming  there  is  even  greater 
improvement  in  the  roads — material  outlay  on 
widenings,  and  bridges,  and  so  forth — is  it  reasonable 
to  hope  that  a maximum  point  could  be  reached  when 
you  might  say  the  whole  road  system  had  been 
modernised  and  then  you  would  get  an  appreciable 
reduction  of  expenditure  through  the  drop  in  the 
cost  of  maintenance  ? — I think  from  that  particular 
point  of  view  the  more  you  can  get  roads  recon- 
structed, the  strengthening  of  the  haunches,  putting 
in  of  concrete  foundations,  and  so  on,  pro  tanto  you 
will  diminish  your  cost  of  maintenance.  This  is  a 
very  valuable  consideration. 

14349.  No  figures  have  been  produced  on  that  ?• — 
No  ; it  has  not  been  going  on  long  enough  to  enable 
us  to  make  any  sort  of  estimate. 

14350.  Generally  speaking,  could  you  say  that 
that  factor  does  make  big  road  construction  clearly 
worth  while  carrying  out,  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  rmemployment  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  future  economy  ? — I should  say  in  certain  cases, 
certainly. 

14351.  (Sir  Matthew  Wallace)  : I want  to  put  to 
you  one  point,  relating  to  the  policy  of  gbdng  grants 
only  to  main  roads.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  to 
leave  the  rmclassified  roads  in  a deplorable  condition  ? 
— As  a matter  of  fact,  a good  deal  of  money  has  been 
devoted  year  by  year  from  the  Road  Fund  towards 
the  reconstruction  of  rmclassified  roads  in  rural 
areas  for  that  very  reason,  and  also  for  the  reason 
I was  discussing  with  Major  Crawfurd  just  now, 
that  is,  if  you  can  get  the  road  reconstructed  on 
proper  foundations  the  subsequent  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  be  reduced.  The  constant  patching 
of  a road  is  in  many  respects  the  most  wasteful  form 
of  maintenance,  and  in  the  past  considerable  sums 
have  been  devoted  from  the  Road  Fimd  for  the 
reconditioning  of  unclassified  roads  in  rural  areas 
for  that  reason.  . , , . . 


14352.  When  a complaint  is  made  to  the  local 
authority  that  unclassified  roads  are  very  bad,  the 
invariable  answer  is  the  cost  of  repair.  The  result 
is  that  in  my  district,  at  any  rate,  many  of  these 
unclassified  roads  are  quite  impassable  ; the  great 
public  service  vehicles  avoid  them,  and  consequently 
the  villagers  are  not  served,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  over  the  roads  ; the  vehicles  cannot  get  near 
the  people  simply  because  there  is  nothing  done 
to  the  roads.  That  is  attributed  widely  to  the  fact 
that  no  assistance  is  given  ? — As  a matter  of  fact, 
in  the  rural  areas  for  the  last  four  years,  I think 
it  is,  there  is  hardly  a single  metalled  road  that  has 
not  received  its  maintenance  gifents  from  the  Road 
Fund,  and  a large  mileage  has  been  reconstructed 
by  these  special  improvement  grants.  I should 
have  thought,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  standard  of 
the  unclassified  roads  was  steadily  improving.  My 
own  experience  in  motoring  about  the  country 
leads  me  to  suppose  that  it  is. 

14353.  Your  answer  is  sufficient  for  me  ; that  is 
to  say,  that  money  is  given  for  these  roads  ? — It 
has  been  given  in  the  past,  certainly,  and  it  is  now 
to  be  given  in  the  block  grant  as  far  as  the  comities 
are  concerned. 

14354.  I have  been  told  very  differently  ? — A 
portion  of  the  block  grant  will  not  be  earmarked 
for  highway  purposes,  but  the  contribution  from  the 
Road  Fimd  is  part  of  the  general  assistance  to  local 
authorities  in  carrying  out  their  various  fmictions, 
including  highway  maintenance. 

14356.  (Lord  Northampton)  : I think  you  agreed 
that  the  present  proportion  of  the  cost,  of  gross 
road  expenditure,  between  the  ratepayer  and  the 
road  user  is  about  one-third  to  the  road  user  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  ratepayer.  If  that  proportion  were 
to  be  altered,  shall  we  say  to  50-50  or  somewhere 
near  that,  or  any  other  proportion  you  like  to  mention, 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  cost  to  the  ratepayer,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  grants  from  the 
Ministry,  wherever  the  money  came  from,  whether 
it  came  from  the  road  user  or  from  the  ordinary 
taxpayer.  I should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  different 
ways  of  increasing  the  grants  to  the  ratepayer. 
First  of  all,  would  it  be  possible  to  give  a larger 
grant  to  poorer  authorities  than  to  the  richer  au- 
thorities ? And  before  you  answer  my  question 
may  I explain  that  prior  to  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1929  I think  some  authorities  paid  about 
five  times  as  much  in  road  rates  as  other  road 
authorities,  which  seems  to  be  very  unfair,  because 
I do  not  think  it  could  be  held  by  anyone  that  they 
use  the  roads  five  times  as  much  as  the  other  authori- 
ties. It  was,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  purely  agricul- 
tural authorities  who  paid  about  five  times  as  much 
as  what  I may  call  the  residential  or  industrial 
authorities  ; and  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  grants 
might  be  made  in  such  a way  as  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of  those  poorer  authorities  by  giving  a 
little  more  to  them  and  by  giving  a little  less  to 
the  richer  authorities.  Has  that  been  contemplated 
at  all  ?— In  particular  instances  that  has  been  done. 
As  I was  explaining  just  now,  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  trunk  roads  the  financial  position  of  the 
authority  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
authority  were  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rate 
of  grant. 

14366.  May  I point  out  that  even  if  that  were  done 
the  disproportion  is  still  five  to  one,  in  spite  of  that 
increased  grant  ? — As  regards  highway  rates  ? 

14367.  Highway  rates,  road  rates — ^the  amounts 
attributable  to  road  rates  ; that  was  in  spite  of  the 
cases  of  increased  grants  which  you  gave.  Do  you 
not  think  it  could  be  remedied  a little  bit  further 
in  some  way ; could  not  some  standard  be  laid 
down  in  an  endeavour  to  equalise  the  . road  rate  all 
over  the  cormtry  ? — It  would  be  a very  difficult 
thing  to  do.  Of  course,  directly  you  bring  that 
consideration  into  account  in  fixing  your  rate  of 
grant  you  are  landed  in  all  sorts  of  negotiations 
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and  disputes  as  to  the  extent  to  which  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  highway  rate.  By  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1929  that  state  of  affairs  has 
been  remedied  to  a certain  extent  in  that  the  unit 
will  be  the  county  instead  of  the  district.  I am  now 
speaking  of  the  rural  areas.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  in  many  cases  a very  large  difference  between 
the  burden  of  highway  maintenance  as  between 
one  district  in  a cotmty  and  another,  and  as  between 
one  county  and  another.  Under  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  so  far  as  highway  costs  are  concerned, 
that  will  be  evened  out  ; as  between  district  and 
district  you  will  get  a larger  administrative  unit. 
But  I quite  admit  the  incidence  of  the  burden  of 
highway  maintenance  varies  considerably  as  between 
one  authority  and  another. 

14368.  I agree  that  in  theory  it  was  expected  it 
would  be  evened  out ; but  I have  before  me  the 
report  of  the  County  Accountant’s  Society  of  the 
estimates  for  the  coming  year,  and  though  the 
position  may  be  remedied  a little  bit  there  is  still 
a grave  inequahty  between  county  and  county,  and 
the  poorer  coimties  will  have  to  pay  a higher  expendi- 
ture towards  the  roads  out  of  the  rates  ? — Yes,  a 
county  which  is  thinly  populated  and  which  has  a 
large  imleage  of  Class  I and  Class  II  roads,  used  as 
through  routes  almost  entirely,  is  often  very  hardly 
hit  over  its  highway  rate. 

14359.  But  a county  like  Surrey  which  is  extremely 
rich  has  a very  low  road  rate  ? — Yes. 

14360.  And  some  of  the  agricultural  counties  have 
very  high  road  rates  ? — Yes. 

14361.  But  you  have  no  plan  by  which  that  can 
be  alleviated  ? — There  would  be  various  expedients, 
no  doubt ; the  higher  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
State  of  the  maintenance  of  the  main  roads — the 
Class  I and  the  Class  II  roads,  if  you  like — the  less 
would  be  the  inequahty  in  the  case  of  local  authorities 
in  so  far  as  they  were  relieved  of  the  main  part  of 
their  expenditure. 

14362.  Have  these  increased  grants  been  given 
according  to  the  poorness  of  the  county  ? — You 
mean  in  the  trunls  road  programme  ? 

14363.  Yes  ? — -The  highway  rate  has  been  taken 
into  accoimt — the  general  financial  position  of  the 
county,  and  other  circumstances. 

14364.  I want  to  put  to  you  a question  on  a fresh 
point  altogether.  Is  it  possible  to  make  any  grants 
on  the  basis  of  the  amomit  of  through  traffic  as 
revealed  by  the  traffic  census  ? I know  one  particular 
road  where  the  traffic  census  was  taken  and  particulars 
were  obtained  of  how  much  of  the  traffic  was  going 
to  stop  in  the  county,  or  was  either  starting  in  the 
county  or  stopping  in  it,  and  it  was  found  that 
96  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  was  neither  stoppuig  nor 
starting  in  the  cormty.  There  were  about  18  nules 
of  this  road  inside  the  county.  Representations 
were  made  to  the  Ministry  that  a 95  per  cent,  grant 
should  be  made  m regard  to  a road  of  that  sort,  but 
the  Ministry  were  unable  to  grant  more  than  76  per 
cent.  That  was  some  years  ago.  Then  the  trunk  road 
scheme  was  subsequently  dropped,  I cannot  remember 
how  many  years  ago — it  was  about  five  years  ago,  I 
think — and  the  grants  to  that  road  were  subsequently 
only  50  per  cent,  for  a while,  and  then  they  were 
moreased  to  60  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

14365.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  a wider 
classification  of  the  roads,  to  have  six  or  eight  or 
ten  classes  of  roads,  according  to  the  amount  of 
traffic  disclosed  by  the  road  census,  and  to  vary  the 
grants  over  a steeper  proportion  ? — It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  base  it  on  the  statistics  of  the  traffic 
census,  for  this  reason.  In  a particular  case,  such  as 
the  one  you  have  mentioned,  through  traffic  might 
bear  as  high  a proportion  as  90  per  cent,  or  96  per 
cent,  of  the  total  traffic  on  a particular  stretch  of 
road  passing,  for  example,  through  the  corner  of  an 
agricultural  county.  But,  then,  take  a congested 
urban  area;  the  local  traffic  round  the  docks,  or 


whatever  it  may  be,  might  be  enormously  greater 
than  the  through  traffic  ; the  traffic  might  be  entirely 
local  traffic  ; and  though  that  particular  road  was 
very  heavily  trafficked,  the  traffic  might  be  in  fact 
almost  entirely  local.  That  is  why  roads  of  that 
nature  are  not  included  in  Class  I and  in  Class  II ; 
in  Class  I and  in  Class  II  roads  you  have  to  consider 
the  value  of  the  road  from  the  point  of  view  of  through 
commrmications  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
• local  communications.  So  that  you  get  in  some  urban 
areas  an  unclassified  road  which  is  far  more  heavily 
trafficked  than  a Class  I road  right  out  in  the 
country. 

14366.  If  it  were  proposed  to  increase  the  taxation 
of  motor  vehicles  in  some  way  in  order  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  would  one  way 
of  doing  it  be  to  tax  more  by  weight  ? I believe 
that  any  vehicle  of  5 tons  unloaded,  which  probably 
would  weigh  about  10  tons  loaded — any  vehicle  above 
that  weight  pays  the  same  as  if  it  were  of  that  weight ; 
if  it  weighed  120  tons  loaded,  and  such  vehicles  have 
been  on  the  roads,  it  would  pay  no  more  in  tax  than 
a vehicle  weighing  5 tons  unloaded  and  10  tons 
loaded  ? — If  I may  say  so,  your  question  raises  a 
very  interesting  consideration.  I thmk  the  existmg 
tendency  probably  is,  both  in  the  case  of  passenger- 
carrying vehicles  and  in  the  case  of  goods  vehicles,  to 
use  a rather  smaller  unit ; that  is  to  say,  the  4-ton 
lorry  and  the  5-ton  lorry  are  perhaps  going  out  of 
fashion  a little  and  you  are  getting  more  of  the 
IJ  to  2|-  tons  vehicle.  I might  say  that  I am  not 
expressing  the  views  of  the  Department  and  still  less 
the  views  of  the  Minister,  but  personally  I thmk  this 
is  a tendency  to  be  encouraged.  I think  we  have 
reached  the  point,  probably,  for  example,  when  we 
can  say  that  every  newly  licensed  passenger-carrying 
vehicle  ought  to  be  on  pneumatic  tyres.  If  you 
could  encourage  these  medium  umts  among  goods 
vehicles  also  you  could  get  more  and  more  of  them 
also  on  pnemnatic  tjrres.  It  is  a matter  for  con- 
sideration whether  this  encomagement  could  not  be 
given,  both  by  Regulation  and  (if  you  wish)  by 
taxation.  By  this  means  we  should  get  rid  of  a 
good  many  of  om'  troubles — ^vibration  and  noise,  and 
so  on.  I submit,  therefore,  that  the  Royal  Com- 
mission might . consider  whether  anything  could  be 
done  to  expedite  a process  which  is  certainly  going 
on  and  which  represents  a very  desirable  tendency. 
There  will  always  be  a certain  number  of  indivisible 
loads  which  have  to  be  carried  by  road,  for  the 
reason  hi  some  cases  that  they  are  outside  railway 
gauge.  The  Road  Traffic  BiU,  as  also  previous 
enactments,  provide  for  special  permits  to  be  gra,nted 
in  oases  of  that  sort.  Apart  from  those  exceptional 
indivisible  loads,  the  more  we  can  encourage  the 
tendency  to  use  smaller  transport  units  on  pneumatic 
tyres  I think  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone. 

14367.  (Sir  i?o6ert  DoraaM) : I suppose  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  get  your  comparison  of  income  and 
expenditure  to  approximate  more  closely  for_  the 
same  period  ? IVe  have  been  discussing  expenditure 
ever  since  March,  1928,  with  revenue  ending  this 
year— that  is  to  say,  two  years  difference.  Would 
that  make  a good  deal  of  difference  in  the  expen- 
diture ?— I do  not  thinlc  it  would  make  very  much 
difference  in  the  expenditure.  We  can  form  some 
estimate  of  expenditure  from  the  applications  for 
grants  ; and  I do  not  think  the  current  expendi- 
ture will  be  materially  different. 

14368.  It  would  not  be  £1,000,000  more  ?— No, 
I do  not  think  so.  I may  explain  that  the  reason 
we  cannot  bring  the  total  expenditure  figures  up  to 
date  is  that  we  depend  on  the  Ministry  of  Health 
returns  ; these  include  all  kinds  of  local  government 
expenditure,  they  depend  upon  audit,  and  so  on,  so 
they  cannot  be  brought  right  up  to  date. 

14369.  I appreciate  that.  But  do  you  anticipate 
a great  improvement  in  the  roads  under  the  county 
councils  now  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  last  year  ? — ^^Of  cpurse  it  is  too  early  to  say. 
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■Personally  I think  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have 
the  larger  administrative  unit  dealing  with  these 
roads  in  rural  areas. 

14370.  You  mentioned,  I think,  the  equalisation 
of  the  highway  rate  ? — Yes  ; the  equalisation  of  the 
highway  rate  will  be  also  an  advantage,  I think. 

14371.  I do  not  thuilr  you  expressed  any  opinion, 
in  answer  to  the  Chairman’s  suggestion,  about  the 
trimk  roads  being  maintained  by  the  State  in  France, 
did  you  ? — It  is  hardly  my  province  to  do  so. 

14372.  Of  course  that  raises  a big  constitutional 
question  as  well  as  other  questions,  because  France 
is  much  more  centrahsed  than  we  are,  and  these 
big  national  roads  in  France  have  always  been  looked 
after  by  the  State  for  military  ptu-poses. 

{Chairman) : They  were  constructed  in  the  first 
place  by  Napoleon,  I think. 

14373.  (Sir  Robert  Donald)  •.  Yes;  they  have  been 
maintamed  by  the  Department  of  Bridges  and 
Roads  ; it  is  a huge  State  Department,  and  we  have 
nothmg  equivalent  to  that  in  this  country.  Then, 
I think.  Major  Crawfurd  raised  the  question  of  the 
increase  in  the  rateable  value  of  a district  due  to 
new  roads  being  constructed.  That  raises,  of  course, 
a ve^  interesting  problem,  particularly  in  growing 
districts.  The  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Council  mentioned  to  me  the  other  day  that  if  the 
County  had  acquired  the  space  on  each  side  of  a now 
road  to  the  extent  of  800  yards,  Middlesex  would 
not  have  had  to  pay  any  rates  at  all  as  the  income 
would  have  been  so  enormous  that  it  would  have 
wiped  out  the  rates.  Would  it  be  possible  to  obtain 
mformation  showing  the  extent  to  which  increase  in 
rateable  value  has  been  due  to  the  construction  of 
big  main  roads  ? — I do  not  think  we  have  any  in- 
formation on  that  point. 

14374.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  ratepayers 
were  contributing  very  largely  to  the  construction 
of  roads,  but  would  they  not  be  to  some  extent 
helped  by  the  construction  of  the  roads  themselves 
making  the  rates  less  in  the  £.  Have  you  any 
information  available  ? — I am  afraid  we  have  no 
data  on  that  point. 

14375.  (Major  Salmon)  : Is  it  your  intention  to 
maintain  the  accounts  for  the  Road  Fund  separately 
for  the  future  as  in  the  past  ? — Oh,  yes,  entirely. 

14376.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  will 
not  be  paying  over  the  money  direct  to  the  local 
authorities  under  the  Local  Government  Act  ? — 
So  far  as  the  Road  Fund  accounts  are  concerned, 
of  course  the  payment  to  the  block  grant  will 
appear  as  a single  item. 

14377.  But  will  it  go  as  from  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  or  will  it  go  as  from  the  Treasury,  in  one 
lump  sum  ? — It  will  be  paid  out  of  the  Road  Fund 
and  into  the  general  Exchequer  contribution  to 
the  local  authorities. 

14378.  As  a part  of  the  general  Exchequer  con- 
tribution ? — Yes. 

14379.  The  Treasury  paying  one  moiety  and  you 
paying  the  balance,  whatever  it  is  ? — Yes.  But  it 
is  not  a moiety,  strictly  spealdng. 

14380.  When  the  Road  Fund  was  originated, 
was  it  promised  that  the  amount  derived  from  the 
taxation  should  be  spent  on  the  roads  ? — I do  not 
know  that  any  promise  was  made.  The  Fund  dates 
back  to  1909 — ^the  Development  and  Roads  Im- 
provement Fund  Act  of  1909— when  the  Roads 
Improvement  Fund  (as  it  then  was)  was  started.  That 
was  merged  into  the  Road  Fund  in  1920,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Roads  Act.  In  1909,  I believe  the 
intention  was  that  this  Fund  shoiild  be  devoted  to 
assisting  local  authorities  in  the  maintenance  of 
highways. 

14381.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact  and  practice, 
mitil  a few  years  ago  the  whole  of  it  was  so  devoted  ? 

■ — The  Road  Fund  was  so  devoted,  yes. 


' 14382.  And  it  is  only  lately  that  they  have  diverted 
certain  moneys  for  general  Exchequer  purposes. 

Perhaps  I should  not  use  the  word  “ diverted  ” 

certain  amounts  of  the  money  collected  for  the  Road 
Fimd  have  been  used  for  other  purposes  than  the 
Road  Fund  ? — The  moneys  never  came  into  the 
Road  Fund. 

14383.  You  never  received  them  so  you  did  not 
have  a chance  to  dispose  of  them  ? — No  ; that  is  so. 

14384.  Now,  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1929,  is  it  not  quite  fair  to  assume  that  local 
authorities  will  receive  a larger  grant  for  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  than  they  have  received  in  the  past  ? 
— You  mean  through  the  block  grant  ? 

14385.  Yes  ? — As  I understand  it,  there  is  no 
intention  that  any  part  of  the  block  grant  should  be 
hypothecated  to  any  particular  service.  You  cannot 
say  that  so  much  of  the  block  grant  is  for  highway 
purposes  ; the  whole  essence  of  the  block  grant  is 
that  it  should  be  for  the  assistance  of  the  local 
authorities  in  the  discharge  of  their  general  duties  in 
respect  of  highways,  as  well  as  for  certain  health  and 
other  duties.  You  cannot  hypothecate  a portion  of 
the  block  grant  and  say,  “ This  is  particularly  for 
highways.” 

14386.  But  they  would  have  an  opportimity  at  the 
review  three  years  hence  of  pleading  that  the  sum 
allocated  to  them  was  not  sufficient  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  And  there  is  the  other  point,  that  from  the  Road 
Fund,  in  addition  to  makmg  up  the  discontinued 
grants  as  estimated  in  the  standard  year,  there  is 
the  £3,000,000  a year  of  new  money  contributed 
from  the  Road  Fimd. 

14387.  You  stated  that  £13,000,000  had  been  spent 
on  the  trunk  road  programme  ? — I did  not  say  “ had 
been  spent.” 

14388.  Had  been  earmarked  ? — The  present  trunk 
road  programme  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  sum  ; 
of  course,  schemes  are  being  submitted  and  are  being 
considered  every  day  ; that  is  the  total  cost,  it  is 
not  the  expenditure  from  the  Road  Fund.  It  is  the 
total  cost  spread  over  the  next  five  or  six  years, 
perhaps. 

14389.  That  is  a programme  in  contemplation  ? — 
Yes. 

14390.  But  primarily  on  account  of  unemploy- 
ment ? — I should  not  say  so.  There  was  the  stimulus 
provided  by  the  necessity  of  providing  work  for  the 
mitigation  of  unemployment,  but  the  reconstruction 
of  the  trunk  roads  is  in  itself  a desirable  thing. 

14391.  Is  it  possible  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  roads  to  say  how  much  from  a given  date  the 
maintenance  of  roads  has  actually  cost  more  over  a 
period  of  years — taking  a period  of  years  ? — How 
much  more  it  has  cost  2 

(Major  Salmon)  : Yes. 

(Chairman)  : We  have  got  that  figure. 

(Major  Salmon)  : My  point  in  asking  the  question 
is  this.  I wanted  to  see  what  is  the  effect  of  what  it 
used  to  cost  for  normal  traffic,  against  what  you 
might  call  abnormal  traffic  since  the  intensification 
of  motor  traffic  on  the  roads.  That  was  the  object  of 
. my  question. 

(Chairman)  : We  have  the  table  which  gives  the 
cost  every  year  since  1890  ; I do  not  thinlr  you  can 
do  more  than  that. 

(Major  Salmon)  : Does  it  give  the  figures  since  1890  ? 

(Chairman)  : Yes. 

(Witness)  : Yes  ;■  that  is  the  sort  of  calculation 
which  was  attempted  by  the  Memorandum  put  in  by 
the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders. 

(Chairman)  : You  have  the  complete  table. 

14392.  (Major  Salmon)  •.  I should  have  thought  that 
one  could,  having  that  before  him,  have  made  a reason- 
able calculation  of  how  much  extra  it  has  cost  for  the 
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maintenance  of  roads  due  to  the  introduction  of 
motor  transport  ? — Can  you  really  say  “ due  to  the 
introduction  of  motor  transport  ” ? 

14393.  Or,  due  to  the  use  of  motor  transport  ? — 
Can  you  even  say  that  ? 

14394.  (Chairman)  : There  is  the  table  giving  the 
actual  cost ; but  how  much  of  the  extra  cost  is  due 
to  motors  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  ? — Perhaps  I 
might  be  allowed  to  make  a pomt.  You  have  to 
consider  the  extent  to  which  motor  transport  has 
superseded  all  other  forms  of  transport.  It  is  not 
as  though  the  original  forms  of  transport  were  still 
there  and  you  superimposed  motor  transport.  Motor 
transport  has  almost  entirely  superseded  all  other 
forms  of  transport,  and  that  is  a consideration  which 
has  to  be  always  borne  in  mind. 

14395.  [Major  Salmon)  : What  rather  struck  me 
was  the  figure  that  you  arrived  at.  You  say  in 
paragraph  15  of  your  Memorandum  : “ The  average 
total  cost  thus  works  out  at  a sum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  £900  per  mile  on  all  classified  roads,  i.e., 
both  Class  I and  Class  II,  as  compared  with  Mr. 
Shrapnell-Smith’s  figure  for  maintenance  of  about 
£540  per  mile  for  Class  I roads  and  £310  per  mile  for 
Class  II  roads.”  My  point  is  this  : Surely  the  capital 
charges  are  not  recurring  ; is  it  fair  to  say  it  costs 
£900  a mile  for  maintenance  ? — No,  I do  not  suggest 
it.  The  Memorandum  states  clearly  that  that  is  the 
total  cost  of  classified  roads  in  any  particffiar  year 
including  their  improvement  and  including  new 
construction. 

14396.  But  is  it  a good  way  of  presenting  a figure^ 
like  that ; because  I suggest  to  you  the  capital  charge 
is  not  an  annually  recurring  charge  ? — No  ; but  there 
is  a fresh  capital  expenditure  every  year  on  the 
improvement  of  Class  I roads  and  of  Class  II  roads. 
I quite  admit  that  in  the  long  run  we  shall  get  the, 
benefit  of  that  capital  expenditure  in  the  decreased 
cost  of  maintenance  ; hut  year  by  year  there  is  this 
capital  expenditure  behig  incurred  on  improvements, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  total  expenditure  on  Class  I 
roads  and  on  Class  II  roads  the  estimate  works  out  at 
about  £900  per  mile  on  those  roads.  I quite  admit 
that  that  includes  a good  deal  of  what  you  rnay  call 
capital  expenditure,  but  that  capital  expenditure  is 
taking  place  every  year  ; fresh  stretches  of  the  roads 
are  being  improved  or  reconstructed  as  the  case  may  be. 

14397.  In  your  opinion,  would  those  improvements 
have  gone  on  normally,  or  have  they  been  accelerated 
now  because  we  have  had  a good  deal  of  rmemploy- 
ment  and  wanted  to  find  work  ? — They  have  been 
undoubtedly  accelerated. 

14398.  Now  one  point  in  connection  with  the  whole 
problem  that  we  have  been  asked  ■ to  consider. 


Witnesses  have  made  statements  to  us  about  certain 
transport  not  paying  a fair  share  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  roads.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  how  we  could  meet  it  ? — I think  the 
suggestion  is  made  in  the  Memorandum  that,  when 
aU  is  said  and  done,  this  must  be  a matter  of  opinion. 
You  can  only  take  the  summary  figures  : here  is  the 
total  cost,  here  are  the  proceeds  of  taxation  of  one 
form  or  another.  Every  person  must  form  his  own 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  roads  by 
motor  vehicles,  or  the  value  of  the  highway  system 
to  them.  I suggest  that  it  is  on  the  cortsideration 
of  these  summary  figures  rather  than  of  detailed 
figures  of  taxation  per  ton-mile,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  each  individual  must  arrive  at  his  own 
opinion. 

14399.  (Chairman)  : In  other  words,  the  Royal 
Commission  must  form  its  own  opinion  on  the  facts 
you  put  before  it — that  is  to  say,  if  we  think  it 
desirable  to  express  any  opinion  at  all  ? — I would  not 
venture  to  make  such  a suggestion. 

(Major  Salmon)  : As  far  as  the  Ministry  is  con- 
cerned, you  have  told  us  some  of  the  difficulties  you 
have  to  consider  ; but  you  live  with  the  difficulties 
year  in  and  year  out,  and  surely,  with  your  experience 
behind  you,  you  could  give  us  a lead  under  that 
head  ? 

(Chairman)  : I do  not  think  you  should  press  the 
Witness. 

14400.  (Major  Salmon)  : You  would  rather  not 
answer  ? — I have  no  urstructions  in  the  matter. 

14401.  I did  not  know  whether  you  had  a personal 
opinion  ? — I am  afraid  I have  already  gone  rather 
further  in  expressing  personal  opinions  than  I 
should. 

(Major  Salmon)  : Then  I wiU  not  press  the  pomt. 

14402.  (Chairman)  : Is  there  any  other  point, 

Mr.  Piggott,  you  wish  to  brmg  out  ? — No,  I thhiLc 
not.  Sir. 

14403.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : May  I clear  up  one 

point  arising  out  of  Major  Salmon’s  questions  ? Is 
it  not  the  case,  Mr.  Piggott,  that  in  addition  to  the 
block  grants  the  classified  grants  of  50  per  cent,  and 
60  per  cent,  will  be  still  continued  ? — Yes  ; 60  per 
cent,  and  50  per  cent,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
Class  I roads  and  of  Class  II  roads  respectively  in  the 
coimties  will  be  continued.  In  the  County  Boroughs 
and  the  Metropohtan  Boroughs  the  maintenance 
grants  for  Class  I roads  and  Class  H roads  are  to  be 
merged  in  the  block  grant. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you,  Mr.  Piggott ; we  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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FORTY-THIRD  DAY. 

Thursday,  15th  May,  1930. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sm  ARTHUR  GREFEITH-BOSCAWEN,  P.C.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Most  Hon.  The  MARQUIS  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTON, D.S.O. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

D.L. 

Sm  MATTHEW  G.  WALLACE,  Baet. 

Major  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Major  H.  E.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 


Mr.  JAMES  LEARMONTH. 

Mr.  frank  W.  GALTON. 

Mr.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mr.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.E. 

(Assistant  Secretary). 


Mr.  Ernest  Beyin,  called  and  examined. 


14404.  (Chairman)  : Mr.  Bevin,  you  come  on 

behalf  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union 
to  speak  to  us  about  the  docking  industry,  do  you 
not  ? — That  is  so. 

14406.  You  have  submitted  a Memorandum  on 
the  subject  to  us  ? — Yes. 

Memo,  No.  55. 

SECOND  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHAIP  OE  THE 

Transport  and  Genbrae  Workers’  Union. 


THE  DOCKING  INDUSTRY. 


1.  The  Executive  Council  do  not  propose  in  their 
evidence  to  go  into  the  historical  side  of  the  dock 
development  or  equipment.  We  feel  that  the  con- 
stitutional authorities,  imports  and  exports,  etc., 
have  all  been  gone  into  already  in  evidence. 

The  Executive  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
position  as  it  affects  organisation  of  the  waterside 
industry  and  the  men  employed  therein. 

We  propose  to  divide  our  evidence  generally  into 
three  parts  : — 

(i)  Coastwise. 

(ii)  Labour. 

(iii)  Future  Rationahsation  of  the  Industry. 

Coastwise. 

2.  With  reference  to  coastwise — we  do  not  pretend 
to  offer  a solution  of  this  problem,  but  the  Executive 
are  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  the 
necessity  of  making  recommendations  having  for 
their  object  the  placing  of  coastwise  trade  on  a sound 
and  proper  footing,  with  some  measure  of  security 
so  that  it  may  develop  upon  rational  lines.  The 
coastwise  trade  and  the  railways  have  been  subject 
to  conflict  which  has  ebbed  and  flowed  and  produced 
instabihty,  whereas  if  the  question  of  transport  is 
looked  upon  rationally,  the  one  should  be  the  com- 
plement of  the  other,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Coastwise  is  a cheap  form  of  transport ; serves 
deflnite  areas  ; is  a speedy  form  of  transport ; forms 
a big  link  with  the  developing  liner  traffic  as  a distri- 
buting factor  ; but,  with  the  micertainty  associated 
with  it  dm’ing  and  since  the  War,  its  proper  develop- 
ment has  been  greatly  handicapped. 

The  coastwise  general  cargo  trade  has  largely  got 
into  the  hands  of  a combine  ; much  of  the  tonnage  is 
very  old.  There  should  be  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  question  of  coastwise  traffic  with  a view  to 
putting  it  upon  such  a footing  as  will  enable  the 
fleets  to  be  rebuilt.  This  would  accomplish  two 
objects,  viz.,  a contribution  to  the  facilities  of 


transport,  and  provide  very  necessary  work  for  the 
shipbuilding  yards.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the 
bringing  back  of  the  smaller  ports  to  their  proper  use. 

Rather  than  the  conflict  between  the  rail  and 
shipping  interests  should  continue,  my  Executive 
would  prefer  even  to  see  a financial  arrangement  to 
enable  the  wiping  out  of  this  conflict  and  allow  coast- 
wise to  be  utilised  to  its  maximum.  The  elimination 
of  the  conflict  would  allow  of  wise  and  judicious 
capital  expenditure  by  Port  Authorities,  with  the 
exercise  of  foresight  in  the  development  of  this 
particular  form  of  transport. 

The  present  method  of  competition  is  extremely 
wasteful,  ships  running  partially  loaded,  while  the 
fluctuations  between  coast  and  rail  constantly  divert 
classes  of  traffic  from  one  to  the  other.  This  prevents 
Port  Authorities  from  anticipating  developments  and 
the  Union  from  arranging  the  labour  supply  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  besides  preventing  solution  of  the 
problem  of  casual  labour. 

Labour. 

3.  The  history  of  dock  labour  was,  until  the  end  of 
the  War,  a constant  struggle  for  improvement,  and 
little  was  obtained  without  a fight.  The  doclrs  were 
always  regarded  as  a dmnping  ground  by  every  other 
industry,  and  the  greater  the  depression  in  other 
industries  the  greater  became  the  casuality  of  dock 
labour. 

For  many  years  my  Executive  and  the  Unions  now 
comprising  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’ 
Union  struggled  hard  to  accomplish  three  purposes  : — 

(i)  To  secure  protection  against  injury  and  to 

bring  the  docker  within  all  the  Labour 

Legislation  of  the  Comitry. 

(ii)  To  secure  a higher  standard  of  living  by  means 

of  better  wages. 

(iii)  To  regulate  unemployment  in  order  to  abolish 

the  worst  evils  of  the  casual  system. 

The  struggle  culminated  in  two  efforts,  viz.,  those 
of  1919  and  1920.  The  result  of  the  1919  effort  was 
the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day,  abolition  of 
the  hourly  rate  of  pay,  and  limitation  of  call  times,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  two  per  day. 

The  1920  effort  culminated  in  the  Report  of 
Transport  Workers — Court  of  Inquiry  (Shaw  Report) 
Cmd.  936,  which  made  recommendations  on  three 
main  issues  : 

(а)  Minimum  wages. 

(б)  The  necessity  for  speeding  up  and  perfecting 

registration. 

(c)  The  desirability  of  giving  labour  direct  share 

in  the  management  of  concerns. 

The  eight -hour  day  with  the  half-day  minimum 
and  the  limitation  of  calls  went  some  distance  toward 
protecting  the  men  against  waiting  about  all  day, 
and  forced  the  employer  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  labour  was  required.  The  advantage  was  not 
all  with  the  men,  but  with  the  industry  in  better 
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management,  etc.  Experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
greater  the  urge  for  improvement  made  by  the  men 
through  their  Trade  IJ^nion,  the  better  and  more 
efficient  management  becomes  and  the  more  successful 
the  industry.  Tliis  was  the  experience  in  each 
successful  effort  at  the  doclis.  It  may  well  be  said 
that  the  more  you  regulate  hours,  increase  wages  and 
restrict  the  possibility  of  loose  methods,  the  more 
prosperous  the  industry  becomes. 

Taking  labour,  wages  and  conditions  generally,  it  is 
strongly  represented  to  us  by  our  members  that  there 
is  a greater  output  on  the  eight -hour  day  than  was 
previously  the  case  with  the  nine -hour  day.  One 
thing  that  has  had  a considerable  effect  in  this 
direction  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  great 
transference  from  “ time  working  ” to  “ payment  by 
results,”  or  piece-work ; but  even  where  time 
work  is  still  in  operation,  i.e.,  in  ports  like  Liverpool, 
where  it  was  considered  a good  day’s  work  to  give 
output  of  160  tons  on  bag  cargoes  per  gang  in  nine 
hours,  there  is  now  an  increase  of  from  20  to  26  per 
cent,  in  eight  hours.  With  little  or  no  increased 
capital  cost,  speeding  up  has  secured  this  increase  ; 
and  whilst  this  has  been  got  out  of  the  men  we  have 
no  evidence  to  show  whether  it  has  been  passed  on  to 
the  community  or  whether  it  has  merely  enhanced  the 
profits  of  the  employers. 

Deoastjausation. 

4.  Progress  so  far  as  decasualisation  is  concerned 
has  been  slow.  While  registration  has  been  a great 
check  against  the  inflow  from  other  industries,  the 
general  speeding  up  by  means  of  piece-work  and 
mechanical  appliances  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  decrease 
the  demand  for  labour  at  a faster  pace  than  has  been 
possible  for  registration  to  check  the  surplus  at  the 
other  end. 

Another  factor  has  been  the  lack  of  absorption  in 
other  industries  which  would  allow  us  to  decrease  the 
registers  without  absolutely  throwing  people  out  of 
employment.  The  regulations  with  reference  to  the 
■Unemployment  Acts  have  been  a handicap.  The 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  have  not  been 
adapted  to  help  solve  port  labour  problems,  and  each 
Minister  in  turn  has  been  opposed  to  allowing  the 
industry  the  same  amormt  of  money  which  they  now 
spend  to  maintain  the  part-time  unemployed  at  the 
ports,  to  be  used  in  such  manner  as  would  enable  a 
scheme  being  devised  whereby  the  same  amount  of 
money  could  be  put  to  the  better  use  of  helping  in  a 
solution.  The  fact  is,  had  we  proceeded  to  stress  the 
question  of  decasualisation  in  the  last  three  years  and 
the  tightening  of  registration,  it  may  have  created 
even  more  impoverishment  of  our  people.  In  the 
opinion  of  my  Executive  this  problem  should  be 
treated  as  an  economic  problem  of  the  ports  ; for 
instance,  if  a scheme  of  Pensions  could  be  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  older  men  (who  only 
receive  a very  precarious  existence  as  it  is),  it  would 
allow  for  recruiting  younger  men  ; in  fact  the  question 
of  recruitment  to  the  industry  has  become  a very 
serious  problem  indeed.  My  Executive  hope  that 
the  Commission  wiU  recommend  that  in  so  far  as 
casual  labour  is  concerned  the  Government  will 
promote,  and  Parliament  pass,  legislation  to  enable  us 
to  deal  with  this  problem  as  one  peculiar  to  our 
industry. 

Docks  REGULAa?ioNS. 

5.  We  agree  with  the  general  trend  of  the  comment 
of  the  employers’  representatives  in  paragraph  29  of 
their  evidence,’*’  but  we  think  that  much  more  could 
be  done  in  safety  organisation  in  the  docking  industry 
if  the  employers  went  into  it  wholeheartedly  with  us, 
and  took  the  trouble  to  set  up  a special  Safety 
Organisation  with  a person  responsible  for  it,  acting 
as  Joint  Secretary  in  each  port,  with  safety  as  his 
main  consideration. 


L-abottb  Representation  on  Poet  Aijthoeitibs. 

6.  With  reference  to  labour  representation  on  the 
Port  Authorities,  the  Shaw  Inquiry  made  the  following 
recommendations  : — 

27.  “ But  there  is — and  it  is  a serious  matter — 
a defect.  The  port  authorities  and  em- 
ployers are  engaged  in  daily  contact  with 
enormous  bodies  of  men,  and  with  a system, 
to  which  they  cannot  be  blind,  imder  which 
the  fringe  of  unemployment  is  great  and 
imder-employment  is  greater.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  the  organisation  of  all 
the  ports  in  the  ICingdom  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  admission  of  or  an 
increase  m,  the  direct  representation  of 
Labour  on  the  Governing  Bodies,  etc.” 

(Report  of  Transport  Workers — Court  of 
Inquiry — Cmd.  936/1920.  Chairman,  Lord 
Shaw  of  Dunfermline. ) 

We  will  deal  with  this  matter  more  fully  in  a later 
paragraph,  but  at  this  stage  we  will  content  ourselves 
by  saying  that  there  has  been  no  extension  of  labour 
representation  on  the  Port  Authorities  ; indeed,  due 
to  the  railways  taking  over  the  ports,  there  has  been 
less.  In  our  opinion  labour  has  a big  contribution  to 
make  if  adequately  represented,  and  if  represented  in 
such  a way  as  to  give  scope  to  legitunate  ambition  to 
serve. 

We  have  tried  very  hard,  during  the  past  few  years, 
to  secure  representation  on  the  Mersey  Doclis  and 
Harbour  Board,  but  legislation  is  needed  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  We  urge  the  Commission  to  recommend 
that  Parliament  shall  consider  this  matter  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Shaw  Inquiry. 

FUTURE  RATIONALISATION. 

CONTEOL  OF  AtJTHOEITIES. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  control  of  authorities,  my 
Executive  desires  me  to  comment  on  paragraph  11  of 
the  Evidence  of  the  Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities’*’ 
relating  to  paragraph  174  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port’s Memorandum.!  My  Executive  disagrees  with 
the  former  view-point  that  the  provision  of  the  Acts 
under  which  the  Government  authorises  maximum 
rates  is  without  justification  to  the  financial  stability 
of  the  imdertakings,  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  financial  responsibility.  We  take  the 
view  that  charges  might  be  such  that  the  industry  is 
handicapped  due  to  the  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
facilities  ; and,  the  fact  that  charges  can  be  challenged 
constitutes  a moral  inducement  to  keep  the  industry 
up-to-date. 

Appeo aches  to  Docks. 

8.  We  strongly  endorse  the  evidence  given  by  the 
Dock  Authorities  in  regard  to  availabihty  of  road 
access.  Many  of  the  docks  have  been  built  by  the 
railway  companies,  with  the  result  that  the  country 
has  not  the  advantage  of  an  alternative  form  of 
transport  and  easy  access  by  road  to  warehouses  and 
shipping. 

Teeminal  Facilities. 

9.  My  Executive  endorses  the  recommendation  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Mineral  Transport,  and 
urges  giving  effect  to  the  Report.  (Cmd.  3420.) 

It  is  our  opinion  that  if  Mineral  Transport  is  handled 
on  the  lines  suggested,  an  increase  in  wages  can  accrue 
to  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time  a saving  in  charges 
can  be  effected. 

Lay  Days. 

10.  My  Executive  Cotmcil  desires  to  refer  to  the 
question  of  lay  days.  This  system  was  the  real 


f Memo.  No.  43,  para.  29,  page  774. 


’*'  Memo.  No.  43,  para.  11,  page  773. 
t Vol.  1,  page  24. 
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caiise  of  the  agitation  for  a minimum  wage  in  the 
industry.  It  was  a common  occurrence,  due  to  the 
operation  of  lay  days,  to  retain  the  ship  as  a warehouse, 
to  wait  for  markets  to  rise  or  hoard  up  deliveries  if 
markets  were  falling  and  to  stand  the  men  off  at  the 
docks.  This  caused  a great  deal  of  agitation  prior  to 
and  during  the  War. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  chartered  tramp  vessels 
a clause  has  been  in  force  for  many  years  between  the 
Shipowners,  Shippers  and  Merchants  called  the 
“ Bristol  Discharge  Clause,”  which  limits  the  rate  of 
discharge,  and  which  is  always  in  the  charter  party 
and  forms  part  of  the  contract  of  carriage.  The 
conditions  of  the  “ Bristol  Discharge  Clause  ” are  for 
the  City  Docks,  500  tons  per  day,  with  a minimum  of 
six  days  ; Avonmouth,  Portishead  and  Sharpness, 
600  tons  per  day  for  a cargo  not  exceeding  6,000  tons  ; 
650  tons  per  day  for  a cargo  exceeding  6,000  tons  but 
not  exceeding  7,000  tons  ; and  750  tons  for  a cargo 
of  7,500  tons  and  upwards. 

This  also,  in  the  opinion  of  my  Executive  Council, 
has  a serious  effect  upon  the  capital  expenditure  on  the 
dock.  If  a huge  outlay  is  to  be  made  for  machinery, 
the  Port  Authority  naturally  expects  to  use  such 
machinery.  When  the  men  apply  for  any  rehef  or 
easement  in  this  connection,  they  are  always  told 
that  the  machinery  must  be  used  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Yet  the  merchant  is  still  in  the  happy  position  he 
would  be  in  had  no  machinery  been  invented,  with 
the  result  that  the  men,  by  being  deprived  of  ship 
work,  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  alternative  work 
known  as  warehouse -work.  The  merchant  has  the 
best  of  both  worlds  ; and  in  our  opixiion  the  dock  is 
deprived  of  legitimate  rent  for  storage  as  a set-off 
against  cost  of  machinery. 

In  some  cases,  we  understand,  continuing  compensa- 
tion is  paid  to  middlemen  because  they  have  been 
displaced  by  machiirery  ; while  the  men  have  received 
no  compensation  and  little  consideration  when  dis- 
placement has  taken  place. 

Ownership  op  Docks. 

11.  In  the  opinion  of  my  Executive,  the  railway 
companies  should  not  be  dock  owners,  as  such. 
Railway  companies  should  have  no  inducement  to 
show  partiality  as  between  one  port  and  another. 

We  agi-ee  that  they  should  be  free  to  invest  in 
docks,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  1921  Act  is  not 
a fair  protection  to  the  Public  Dock  Undertaking, 
while  the  cutting  of  rates  either  on  the  dock  or  on 
the  railway,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  through  traffic, 
creates  an  -unfair  position. 

My  Executive  had  an  experience  recently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  importation  of  manufactured  iron  from 
the  Continent  to  the  following  Ports  : — 

Poplar  Dock,  London, 

Newport, 

Bristol, 

Sharpness,  and 
Cardiff. 

The  four  latter  ports  asked  the  Union  to  agree  to 
reductions  in  wages,  and  the  alleged  grormds  for  this 
demand  were  : — ■ 

(i)  That  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  Rail- 

way was  doing  ship  work  for  nothing,  in 
order  to  attract  the  trade  to  Poplar  Dock, 
.and  their  hne  to  the  Midlands,  and  taking 
the  charges  out  of  the  railway  rates. 

(ii)  That  the  L.  and  N.E.R.  proposed  to  put  on 

capital  expenditure  at  Caiming  Town  to 
cater  for  the  same  trade  to  take  it  to  the 
same  district ; but  instead  of  taking  the 
goods  the  most  direct  route,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  L.M.S.,  they  proposed  to  take  them  so 
far  by  the  L.N.E.R.  line,  and  then  transfer 
them  to  the  L.M.S.,  who  in  turn  were 
cutting  the  rate  to  take  the  trade  from  the 
Poplar  Dock. 


(iii)  That  the  G.W.R.  complamed  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Poplar  Dock  as  against  Ne-wport, 
which  was  also  ser-ving  the  same  area. 

In  this  connection,  although  Cardiff  was  under  the 
same  management,  Cardiff  complained  of  the  competi- 
tion of  Newport  and  consequently  they  demanded  a 
reduction. 

Bristol  Municipal  Dock  also  made  a move  in  the 
same  direction,  whilst  Sharpness,  which  appears  to 
"US  to  be  the  nearest  and  most  natural  port  for  this 
class  of  goods  and  tonnage,  was  complaining  of  being 
crushed  out  altogether. 

What  was  reaUy  happening  was  that,  out  of  the 
railway  rates,  a preference  rate  was  being  given  to  a 
foreign  country,  whilst  injuring  the  trade  of  this 
country.  It  had  the  effect  of  an  import  rebate  against 
our  own  industries. 


Management. 

12.  My  Executive  has  given  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  management,  and  to  the  organisation 
of  the  waterside  industry  and  the  huge  capital 
expenditure  involved.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that 
labour  charges  form  really  a very  small  percentage. 

Lr  our  opinion  the  day  of  the  separate  dock  and 
wharf -owning  concern  has  gone.  The  organisation  of 
the  Port  of  London  Authority  was  a beginning,  and 
even  in  London  it  only  touches  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  the  real  problem.  Whatever  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  handling  of  wharves,  wharf  trafiSc  and 
labour  traffic  within  the  scheme,  it  is  essential  in  our 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Area  should  be  brought 
under  one  control. 

In  the  case  of  London,  it  seems  to  us  a peculiar 
position  when  a wharf  owner,  in  competition  with  the 
Port  of  London  Authority,  should  be  sitting  on  that 
body  determining  the  rates  and  conditions,  while  he 
himseH  is  competing  for  the  same  traffic.  We  prefer 
that  the  Port  of  London  Authority  should  be  one 
Authority  over  the  whole  area. 

The  Tyne  is  another  instance.  There  are  many 
sejaarate  dock  and  wharf  authorities  in  that  area. 

In  our  opinion  the  whole  of  the  Tyne  should  be 
under  one  authority. 

In  regard  to  the  Tees,  Middlesbrough  Dock  is 
extremely  limited  in  view  of  the  recent  developments 
there.  We  are  advised  that  there  is  a great  problem 
for  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  to 
develop  Middlesbrough  Dock,  o-wing  to  a general 
shortage  of  capital  affecting  the  whole  of  its  system. 
Yet  if  the  Tyne  and  Tees  were  treated  as  entities, 
each  on  their  o-wn  resources,  and  treating  their 
problems  as  a whole,  sufficient  capital  could  be  raised 
to  bring  the  whole  of  their  dock  undertakings  to  a 
satisfactory  state.  The  railway  would  be  free  from 
the  capital  expenditm’e  on  the  docks,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  get  rid  of  the  railway  companies’  siiecial 
competitive  rates,  wlrich  mean  in  many  cases  a great 
loss  on  their  normal  system,  and  can  only  result  in 
probably  charging  other  imiocent  customers  a higher 
rate  than  they  otherwise  need  to  bear.  It  would  at 
the  same  time  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
diversion  of  traffic  through  abnormal  treatment  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  allow  the  development  of 
proper  facilities  for  a real  increase  of  trade,  and 
ser-vice  to  the  normal  area  and  population  served  by 
each  port. 

Bristol  Channel. 

13.  A large  expenditure  was  made  at  Avonmouth 
to  bring  that  port  up-to-date,  and  to  provide  equip- 
ment, particularly  in  connection  with  the  grain  trade. 

Our  Executive  has  now  heard  it  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a considerable  expenditure  at  other 
South  Wales  ports  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the 
same  traffic. 

My  Executive  Comicil  holds  no  brief  for  one  port  as 
against  another,  but  it  appears  to  be  a national  waste 
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in  the  -worldng  of  the  industry  to  ask  an  area  like  the 
Bristol  Channel  to  carry  a higher  expenditure  in  order 
to  enable  two  ports  to  light  for  the  same  trade. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  consider  the  practicability  of  pooling  dues 
in  an  area  like  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  order  that  a ship 
coming  into  Bristol  with  grain  (or  vice  versa)  and  being 
discharged  can  be  loaded  out  with  exports  from  South 
Wales,  and  still  be  in  the  same  dock  for  the  purpose  of 
dues.  Tins  is  merely  a question  of  adjustment  and 
would  avoid  an  enormous  amount  of  uimecessary 
waste. 

To  some  extent  tins  has  been  applied  as  between 
Newport,  Cardiff,  Barry  and  Penarth,  but  in  reality 
the  whole  of  the  ports  from  the  Severn  to  the  end  of 
the  Channel  should  be  brought  into  conformity  to 
serve  the  big  population  surrounding  them,  both  in 
and  out. 

We  are  strongly  against  handing  a municipal  dock 
like  Bristol  to  the  railway  companies,  or  to  any 
private  concern  ; on  the  other  hand,  we  are  satisfied 
that  if  public  ownership  was  applied  they  may  be 
brought  under  one  management  and  control  and 
treated  as  one  port. 

RaTIONAIISATION-  OE  PACrLITIES. 

14.  We  are  of  the  ojjinion  that  the  rationalisation 
of  facilities  can  be  developed  in  such  a way  as  to 
contribute  a solution  of  some  of  our  labom’  problems 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  industry  generally.  For 
instance,  when  the  Port  of  London  started,  not  only 
its  dock  port  work  but  a large  area  of  its  maintenance 
and  development  was  under  its  own  control.  There 
has  been  a steady  putting  out  to  contract  both  in 
regard  to  maintenance  and  development.  We  are 
not  satisfied  that  there  has  been  economic  gain. 
Certainly  it  has  prevented  the  development  of 
permanent  employment  on  a wider  scale. 

There  is  seasonal  trade  in  all  the  ports,  and  if  there 
was  a rationalised  study  of  the  problems  of  main- 
tenance and  development  the  effect  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  seasonal  occupations  should  be  so  controlled 
as  to  allow  for  adjustment  by  transfer  of  labour  from 
dock  to  staff  work  in  connection  with  the  docks. 

Advisoey  Cotjncils. 

15.  My  Executive  has  also  given  attention  to  the 
question  of  these  public  and  semi-public  authorities 
being  responsive  to  outside  suggestion,  criticism,  and 
influence.  The  Port  of  London  Authority  at  the 
moment  is  responsible  to  nobody  except  insofar  as 
they  have  to  make  the  usual  formal  communication 
to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  whilst  shareholders 
meet  as  such  in  private  companies,  in  our  experience 
they  are  not  of  much  value.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  established  advisory  cormcUs  as 
representative  of  municipalities  in  the  area,  traders, 
labour,  chambers  of  commerce,  etc.,  and  the  manage- 
ment should  submit  a report  of  its  activities,  and  hear 
suggestions,  proposals  and  criticisms  once  a year.  It 
would  create  a local  patriotism  and  interest  and  a 
spur  to  effort,  better  than  by  the  present  system. 

While  the  semi-public  bodies  are  an  improvement 
on  the  privately-owned  method,  we  would  like  steps 
taken  for  bringmg  into  living  contact  the  users,  the 
workers,  the  merchants,  and  the  public  within  the 
area  served. 

National  Conteol. 

16.  The  Executive  are  in  favour  of  a National 
Control  Board.  The  National  Board  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  management 
of  the  individual  ports,  but  rather  would  be  a survey 
board  or  a board  which  would  take  a view  of  the 
industry  as  a whole  insofar  as  new  developments  and 
capital  expenditure  were  concerned  ; that  is  to  say, 
they  would  have  some  check  on  imwdse  capital 
expenditure  and  would  survey  and  determine  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  comitry.  For  this 
purpose  they  should  always  have  before  them  the 


requirements  of  the  whole  country  and  be  in  constant 
touch  with  the  movements  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion, the  development  of  new  industries,  the  require- 
ments of  coastal  trade  and  other  water  communica- 
tions, etc. 

The  Executive  urge  a recommendation  on  these 
lines. 


14406.  {Chairman)  : I understand  that  you  are 
mainly  concerned  with  the  position  as  it  affects  the 
organisation  of  the  waterside  industry  and  the  men 
employed  therein,  and  you  wish  to  speak,  first  of 
all,  about  coastwise  trade  ; secondly,  with  regard  to 
labour  ; and,  thirdly,  as  to  the  future  rationalisation 
of  the  industry  ? — That  is  so. 

14407.  We  will  take  those  points  in  that  order. 
You  hold  strongly  that  the  advantages  of  coastwise 
shipping  are  very  great  ? — I do. 

14408.  And  you  wish  to  see  coastwise  shipping 
revived  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  is  a great  national  asset 
that  has  been  very  much  neglected. 

14409.  In  recent  years,  durmg  the  War  and  sub- 
sequently, I understand,  the  industry  has  suffered 
a good  deal  ? — That  is  so. 

14410.  And  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  compe- 
tition with  the  railway  comiianies,  or,  rather,  com- 
petition by  the  railway  companies  ? — Yes  ; and  a 
good  many  concessious  have  been  made  to  the  railway 
companies,  which  I do  not  think  have  been  aiiplied 
to  the  coastal  seiwices. 

14411.  Certain  advantages  ? — Yes. 

14412.  You  say  they  have  been  given  to  the 
railway  companies  but  have  not  been  applied  to  the 
coastal  services  ? — Yes. 

14413.  Would  you  give  an  example  of  that  ? — If 
you  carry  stuff  by  sea,  the  de-ratmg  does  not  a^iply 
except  at  the  docks. 

14414.  You  were  thinking  of  de-rating  ? — Yes, 
Xirimarily. 

14415.  The  de-rating  would  apply  as  regards',  the 
actual  equipment  of  the  docks,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14416.  But  not  as  regards  the  ships  ? — There  has 
been  no  special  treatment  to  the  coastal  by  the 
docks,  as  far  as  I know,  other  than  by  the  distribution 
of  the  advantages  of  de-rating.  I think  some  of  the 
dock  authorities  have  been  x>robably  more  favourable 
to  the  coastal  than  others. 

14417.  You  suggest  there  should  bo  some  arrange- 
ment between  the  railway  comjjanies  and  the  shqqiing 
hiterests  to  get  rid  of  this  fierce  competition  which 
goes  on  now  ? — I think  it  would  be  a good  tiling  ; 
because  I believe  it  is  essential  in  the  national  interests 
that  a very  efficient  coastal  service  should  be  main- 
tained. It  would  have  been  a very  sorry  thing 
during  the  War  if  there  had  not  been  a good  coastal 
service.  Ajiart  from  that,  there  is  the  better  method 
of  delivery.  If  you  take  the  stuff  manufactured  in 
Wales,  for  instance,  going  to  Glasgow — big  stuff 
for,  say,  the  North  British  engine  works,  and  all 
these  oopiier  plates — it  is  much  more  economical 
to  handle  it  by  water  than  to  maintain  sxiecial  trucks 
to  riui  on  a railway  where  you  may  have  to  keep 
one  truck  for  one  particular  form  of  commodity. 

14418.  Yes.  I think  we  had  very  much  the  same 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  fhe  coast- 
wise trade  from  the  empiloyers.  You,  as  representing 
labour,  take  precisely  the  same  view,  that  it  would 
be  a good  thing  to  revive  it? — Yes.  I think  there 

ought  to  be  a settlement  of  the  problem.  There  was 
a steady  development  in  the  building  of  coastal 
tonnage,  increase  in  size  and  equipment,  up  to  the 
War,  but  there  has  been  almost  a stagnation  of 
building  since  the  War. 

14419.  Stagnation  in  the  building  of  coastal 
tonnage  ? — Yes.  With  the  result  that  while  you 
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equip  the  facilities  on  shore  with  faster  cranes,  and 
so  on,  the  coastal  tonnage  is  not  keeping  up,  in  form 
of  construction  and  standardisation,  with  the  port 
facilities. 

14420.  It  is  largely  out  of  date  ? — Yes,  it  has 
gone  out  of  date.  I suppose  the  bulk  of  the  coastal 
tonnage  must  be  over  ten  years  old,  and  a good 
deal  of  it  over  twenty  years  old. 

14421.  You  set  this  out  very  clearly  in  your 
Memorandum.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  under  that  headmg  ? — No  ; 
I have  tried  to  put  it  as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  I 
could. 

14422.  We  will  now  take  your  next  heading, 
“ Labour.”  There  has  been,  as  you  say,  a constant 
struggle  for  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labour 
at  the  docks.  That,  I thinlt,  is  generally  reahsed, 
and  your  Union  has  worked,  I understand,  to 
accomplish  three  purposes  : (i)  to  secure  protection 
against  injury  and  to  bring  the  docker  within  all  the 
Labour  legislation  of  the  country  ; (ii)  to  secure  a 
higher  standard  of  living  by  means  of  better  wages  ; 
and  (iii)  to  regulate  unemployment  in  order  to  abolish 
the  worst  evils  of  the  casual  system  ? — Yes. 

14423.  You  had,  as  we  know,  a good  many  struggles, 
hut  I imderstand  that  the  effect  of  the  struggles  in 
1919  and  1920  has  been  considerably  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  dock  labourer  ? — Yes,  it  has 
regularised  it  to  a very  great  extent,  although  we  are 
still  cursed  with  casual  labour. 

14424.  You  have  got  the  eight-hour  day  ; you 
say  that  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  has  been  abolished  ; 
and  the  call  times  have  been  limited  to  two  per  day. 
Then  in  1920,  as  a result  of  a Court  of  Inquiry 
presided  over  by  Lord  Shaw,  there  were  three 
recommendations  made  : first,  for  minimum  wages  ; 
second,  for  the  necessity  of  speeding  up  and  perfecting 
registration ; and  third,  for  the  desirability  of 
giving  labour  a direct  share  m the  management  of 
concerns.  How  far  have  those  been  carried  out  ? — 
So  far  as  mhiimum  wages  are  concerned,  they,  of 
course,  are  established — that  is,  the  daily  and  half- 
daily minimirm.  Registration  has  been  speeded  up  ; 
but  on  that  point  we  have  been  considerably  handi- 
capped owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  Regulations 
tmder  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  You 
know  that  the  Regulations  under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  were  in  fact  intended  to  apply  to 
what  one  might  call  rmemployment,  but  the  problem 
of  the  dock  labourer  is  under- employment. 

14426.  You  mean  emplojnnent  on  only  a few  days 
of  the  week,  and  then  very  often  for  half-days  ? 
Yes. 

14426.  It  is  not  absolute  mremployment  so  much 
as  rmder-employment  ? — It  is  under-employment ; 
and  with  registration,  if  our  tomiage  were  now  at 
the  same  standard  as  it  was  in  1913 — and  there  is 
no  reason  to  assume  that  ultimately  it  will  not 
return  at  least  to  equal  that — one  knows  the  effect 
of  post-War  conditions  and  the  rest  of  it,  but  I 
assmne  that  world  trade  will  move  some  day  or 
other. 

14427.  We  hope  so  ? — We  have  based  our  calcula- 
tions, in  oonsidermg  the  number  required,  largely 
on  the  1913  standard.  On  that  standard  the  number 
we  have  registered  at  the  moment,  which  is  about 
92,000,  is  about  the  number  required,  having  regard 
to  modern  machinery,  on  the  average  to  man  the 
ports.  But  our  industry  is  so  difficult,  of  course, 
with  wind  and  weather  and  tide  and  markets  and 
wars  and  various  other  factors  which  upset  us  from 
day  to  day,  that  if  we  got  the  same  amorurt  of  money 
that  is  now  paid  as  Unemployment  benefit  and  we 
could  deal  with  the  problem  in  a maimer  that  was 
more  applicable  to  our  industry,  I think  we  could 
go  a long  way  to  removing  many  of  the  worst  evils 
of  casual  labour.  But  the  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
that  Parliament  has  passed  the  law  and  Parhament 
has  made  it  applicable  to  everyone  in  one  form. 
(28012— HI 


14428.  You  mean  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  ? — Yes.  I think  that  the  transport  industry 
should  be  treated  as  a special  industry  for  this 
purpose  ; because  it  is  not  hke  casual  labour  anywhere 
else.  These  92,000  men  are  in  fact  in  the  service 
of  the  industry  every  day — that  is  to  say,  they 
must  be  on  the  call  stand,  though  they  do  not  Imow 
whether  they  will  be  wanted  or  not. 

14429.  It  just  depends  on  the  tonnage  to  be  dealt 
with  ? — Yes.  You  may  be  expecting  a big  tonnage 
to-day  and  then  something  happens — fog,  perhaps — 
and  it  does  not  come.  The  result  is  that  we  feel, 
and  we  have  pressed  it  on  all  the  Governments  since 
the  Act  was  passed — I think  Mr.  Sidney  Webb 
has  stated  that  if  you  have  got  an  idea  it  takes  26 
years  before  it  gets  into  a Government’s  head ; 
we  have  gone  about  14  years  odd  now,  so  we  are 
gettmg  on  . . . 

14430.  You  have  not  many  years  to  wait  now  ? — 
No  ; it  is  a little  more  hopeful  by  the  passage  of 
time. 

14431 . Possibly  you  think  that  a Royal  Commission 
might  speed  that  up  a little  ? — Well,  I think  a strong 
recommendation  might  help.  It  is  before  the  Mimstry 
now,  and  they  are  considering  it  more  favourably. 
Tire  McLean  Committee  has  made  strong  recommen- 
dations that  the  thing  should  be  examhied. 

14432.  Your  point  is  that  the  Unemploj^eirt 
Lrsurance  Act,  while  apphcable  to  the  majority 
of  trades  in  the  country,  is  not  in  its  present  form 
properly  applicable  to  you  on  account  of  the  special 
circumstances  ? — It  needs  special  adaptation. 

14433.  And  that  has  meant  that  your  registration 
has  not  gone  on  as  quickly  as  you  hoped  for  ? — No. 
You  cannot  carry  it  to  its  final  stage  until  you  can 
couple  it  up  with  some  sort  of  weekly  secured  income, 
whatever  that  basis  may  be  ultunately  agreed  to  be. 

14434.  Just  reverting  for  a moment  to  your  previous 
point.  Your  view  is  that  the  eight-hour  day  has 
produced  good  results  ; that  is  to  say,  the  work 
has  been  better  ? — Yes,  the  output  all  over  the 
country  is  much  higher  now  than  it  was  on  the 
nine-hour  day. 

14436.  And  there  has  been  a certam  transference 
from  time  work  to  payment  by  result  piecework, 
hi  fact  ? — Yes.  There  has  been  a change  over  from 
before  the  War — the  proportion  before  the  War,  I 
should  thhilr,  was  about  70  per  cent,  time  and  30  per 
cent,  piece.  I should  think  it  is  now  60  per  cent, 
piece  and  40  per  cent.  time. 

14436.  That  you  regard  as  a great  advantage,  do 
you  not  ? — I would  not  like  to  express  too  strong 
an  opmion.  It  has  been  an  advantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  output,  imdoutatedly. 

14437.  It  means  that  better  work  is  done  in  the 
time  ? — Yes. 

14438.  Coming  again  to  your  difficulty  about 
registration,  of  course,  the  present  trade  depression 
has  made  matters  much  more  difficult,  I take  it  ? 
Yes  ; it  has  given  us  a bigger  margin. 

14439.  Other  mdustries  are  not  absorbing  labour  hi 
the  same  way  as  they  might  be  expected  to  ui  normal 
times? — The  registration  has  been  a great  advantage 
to  us,  because  if  it  had  not  been  in  operation  in  many 
of  the  ports  we  should  have  been  flooded  from  every 
other  hidustry,  and  it  has  given  to  those  who  are 
witlfin  the  ring  of  registration  a more  regular  mcome  ; 
it  is  a great  iinprovement  on  what  existed  before. 

14440.  I see  you  recognise  the  present  difficulties 
and  you  say  that  had  you  proceeded  to  stress  the 
questions  of  decasualisation  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  tightening  of  registration,  it  might  have 
created  even  more  impoverishment  of  your  people  .— 
That  is  right.  That  is  owing  to  the  margin  between 
the  numbers  requhed,  and  .due  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  had  a constant  introduction  of  raaohuiery. 

N2 
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14441.  Comingnow  to  paragraph  5 regarding  Docks 
Regulations,  we  had  some  evidence  from  the  employers’ 
representatives  upon  that  subject,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  organisation  for  safe  working,  but  I see 
that  your  view  is  that  a little  more  might  be  done  ? — 
Yes,  I think  that  a good  deal  can  be  done  on  the 
educational  side  of  safety  working ; because  you 
cannot,  in  Regulations  particularly  affectmg  docks, 
where  each  ship  varies  and  each  class  of  tomrage 
varies  and  the  class  of  cargo  is  so  different — ^you 
cannot  foresee  the  conditions  you  are  gohig  to  meet, 
as  you  can  in  a factory  or  something  of  that  kind. 
Every  ship  is  different  ; and  I think  a great  deal  more 
educational  work  could  be  done  in  that  direction  if 
more  energy  were  put  into  the  safety  first  organisation 
in  the  doolis. 

14442.  “ Safety  Fhst  ” ? — ^I  do  not  like  the  words 
“ Safety  First  ” ; that  expression  has  had  disastrous 
effects  m some  cpiarters — but  the  safety  organisation. 

14443.  Is  there  anything  of  that  sort  bemg  done 
now  ? — London  has  done  fairly  good  work. 

14444.  By  the  “ Safety  First  ” Association  ? — They 
have  Safety  Committees  on  which  are  representatives 
of  the  foremen,  the  warehouse  keepers,  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  men.  But  there  is  a great  difficulty  to 
overcome  m regard  to  it,  and  it  is  purely  a question  of 
conception  with  employers  that  when  a man  suggests 
that  things  might  be  better  or  might  be  done  m a 
different  way  which  would  make  for  safety,  or,  if  an 
accident  occm's,  if  the  man  is  so  mjudicious  as  to  say 
how  it  could  have  been  avoided,  there  seems  to  bo 
resentment  always  on  the  part  of  the  management 
that  the  men  have  any  ideas  at  all ; and  the  education 
that  is  needed  in  this  to  take  an  active  part  is  not  so 
much  among  the  men  as  among  the  management  side. 

14445.  They  need  educatmg  ? — Yes,  they  do,  very 
badly — the  feeling  that  if  you  are  domg  things  like 
this  in  an  industry  you  are  not  interfermg  with  the 
normal  prerogative  of  the  management,  you  are 
making  it  better. 

14446.  Are  there  many  accidents — is  the  percentage 
of  accidents  high  ? — ^We  are  next  to  the  mmers, 
unfortunately. 

14447.  { iorfZ  Clarendon  ) : What  sort  of  percentage 
is  it  ? — 1 have  not  the  figures  before  me.  I could  let 
you  have  the  figmes,  if  you  would  like  to  have  them, 
later. 

14448.  ( Chairman)  : There  are  certahi  Government 
Regulations  to  which  you  have  to  conform  ? — Yes  ; 
and  those  Regulations  we  have  endeavoured  as  a 
Union  to  get  extended  internationally  ; because  you 
realise  we  have  to  handle  ships  from  all  over  the  world, 
and  in  order  to  get  ships  built  with  the  same  kind  of 
appliances  and  construction,  which  has  a very  big 
effect  on  the  habits  of  the  men — for  instance,  if  the 
ladder  is  in  the  same  position  in  all  the  ships  of  the 
world  a man  is  not  so  likely  to  forgot  where  the  ladder 
is  ; I give  that  as  an  illustration — so  at  the  Inter- 
national Labom  Office  we  got  an  mternational 
convention,  and  it  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
nations. 

14449.  You  are  working  tluough  the  International 
Labour  Office  at  Geneva  ? — ^Yes.  This  convention 
reached,  almost  without  exception — there  was  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  items — a point  of  agreement 
between  the  employing  interests  and  ours  at  Geneva 
internationally.  We  are  now  awaiting  its  ratification. 

14460.  We  come  now  to  paragraph  6.  There  you 
say  that  the  Shaw  Inquiry  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a certain  amoimt  of  labour  representation 
on  the  dock  authorities.  That  has  not  been  carried 
out,  has  it  ? — No.  In  some  of  the  ports,  of  course, 
due  to  various  Bills  passing  through  Parliament — and 
we  have  adopted  the  usual  method  of  getting  Members 
to  block  a Bill,  and  so  on,  to  get  representation  on  the 
Port  Authorities — but  it  is  in  a very  small  degree — 
and  the  coming  of  the  Railways  Act  and  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  docks  by  the  railways,  where  m some 


cases  they  did  exist  they  were  wiped  out — ioi 
instance,  Swansea,  we  were  strongly  represented  on 
the  Swansea  Harbour  Trust. 

14461.  That  dock  now  belongs  to  the  Great  Western 
Company  ? — ^Yes  ; and  there  is  no  representation  at 
all.  On  the  Port  of  London  Authority  we  have  two 
representatives,  one  appomted  through  the  Ministry 
of  Transport,  and  the  other  by  the  London  Comity 
Comioil ; but  Lord  Shaw’s  Report  was  very  strong 
that  there  should  be  more  direct  labour  representation 
on  the  management  bodies  of  these  Authorities  to 
brmg  the  men  into  direct  contact  with  the  manage- 
ment. To  this  end  in  London  we  have  submitted  a 
Bill,  xaromoted  by  Mr.  John  Soiur,  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Port  of  London  Authority  in  order  to  give 
it  more  of  a iiublic  representation  than  exists  at 
present.  I would  like  to  hand  m the  Constitution 
that  we  have  suggested,  which  has  received  a Second 
Readmg  in  the  House.  {Documents  handed  in.) 

14452.  Thank  you.  We  now  come  to  your  general 
heading,  “ Future  Rationalisation.  Control  of  Author- 
ities.” You  wish  to  say  something  about  the  evidence 
which  was  given  by  the  Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities 
relating  to  a certain  paragraph  in  a Memorandum 
of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  which  refers,  I under- 
stand, to  the  question  of  maximum  rates  ? — As  I 
read  the  evidence  of  the  employers,  I understand 
what  they  were  anxious  to  avoid  was  a very  slight 
control  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  now  exercises, 
or  can  exorcise,  over  them.  Our  view  is  that  if  that 
power  is  taken  away  from  the  Central  Department, 
or  not  vested  in  any  other  Department,  you  leave 
the  dock  companies  to  do  exactly  what  they  like. 

14453.  As  regards  rates  ? — Yes.  And  having 

regard  to  the  nature  of  the  trade,  its  international 
side,  and  so  on,  I think  the  users  ought  to  have  a 
right  of  appeal. 

14454.  To  the  Ministry  of  Transport  ? — Yes. 

14465.  I understand  the  Employers’  Association 
objected  to  the  Government  having  any  say  in  the 
matter  on  the  groimd  that  the  Government  had  no 
financial  responsibility.  What  is  your  view  on  that  ? 
— I do  not  agree  that  the  Government  have  no 
financial  responsibility ; they  have  a financial 
responsibility  as  custodians  of  the  taxpayers  and  as 
custodians  of  the  general  trade  of  the  country  ; and 
this  idea  that  because  you  have  not  invested  direct 
in  a dock  imdertaking  you  have  no  financial  control, 
is  not  my  conception  of  a Goverinnent. 

14456.  At  all  events,  I take  it  that  you  disagree 
with  that  view  put  forward  by  the  Employers’ 
Federation  ? — Yes. 

14457.  Then  in  paragrajoh  8 you  endorse  everything 
the  Dock  Authorities  have  said  as  regards  what  is 
called  the  availability  of  road  access.  I understand 
that  the  access  to  many  of  the  docks  is  very  bad, 
especially  in  the  case  of  certain  docks  which  have 
long  belonged  to  railway  companies  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so,  and  even  in  regard  to  some  of  the  comparatively 
modern  docks  which  have  either  been  built  by  railways 
or  influenced  by  railways  ; even  a modern  dock  like 
Avonmouth,  which  was  built  after  the  intervention 
of  the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries. 

14468.  I think  they  belonged  to  the  Bristol  Cor- 
poration ? — Yes  ; but  the  railways  had  a very  big 
influence  through  Parliament  in  influencing  its  form 
of  construction,  by  opposition.  And  even  there, 
while  there  are  better  roads  than  there  are  to  some 
docks,  the  access  to  the  ship,  which  is  very  important, 
is  not  good.  Direct  delivery  is  a very  important 
thing  now  in  the  transport  trades,  and  I couple  with 
that  my  suggestion  that  railway  companies  ought 
not  to  be  owners  of  docks  ; I think  that  is  very  im- 
portant. 

14469.  Would  you  like  to  speak  about  that  now  ? — 
I rather  take  this  view.  There  are  three  reasons. 
First  of  all,  in  the  construction  of  the  dock  itself, 
I think  the  railway  mind  in  regard  to  the  construction 
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of  a dock  ought  not  to  be  too  great,  or  the  guiding 
policy  of  a railway  directorate  on  the  planning  of  a 
dock  ought  not  to  be  too  great.  Because  I think 
we  all  know  that  if  capital  is  invested  in  a particular 
form  of  transport,  and  that  particular  form  of  trans- 
port is  predominant,  then  obviously  the  dock  will  not 
be  planned  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  user.  ^ It 
cannot  be.  The  one  regard  that  is  paid  all  the  time 
is  as  to  what  it  will  contribute  to  a particular  f orrn  of 
transport.  Another  thing  is  this.  We  do  not  think 
that  in  the  planning,  building,  development,  and 
extension  of  docks  you  ought  to  have  regard  simply 
to  its  effect  upon  a particular  railway.  Let  me  take 
the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  as  an  illustration. 
The  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  is  the  biggest 
railway  in  the  country,  I think,  for  mileage,  or  the 
second  biggest ; I am  not  quite  certain. 

14460.  I think  it  is  the  biggest.— Yes.  They  have 
one  outlet  at  Goole— I am  taldng  England  ; I am 
taking  how  cargo  apart  from  passengers — and  one 
outlet  at  Garston  on  the  Mersey.  They  have  no 
other  outlets.  Now,  assuming  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  is  going  to  plan  a dock  on  the  Humber, 
is  it  conceivable  that  they  would  have  very  much 
regard  to  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  con- 
nections or  lines  or  requirements  ? Indeed,  those  of 
us  who  have  had  experience  of  docks  know  that  the 
actual  design,  construction,  and  everything,  pays 
regard  to  only  one  particular  railway. 

14461.  So  as  to  put  traffic  on  their  own  line  ? — 
Yes.  Now,  I think  that  is  bad  for  docks  ; because 
the  only  way  to  keep  down  shipping  and  transport 
charges  in  the  coimtry,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  have 
regard  to  the  population  that  a dock  could  serve. 

I think  you  have  got  my  point  on  that. 

14462.  Yes,  I quite  see  your  point. — If  you  have  a 
population  within  a reasonable  radius  of  a dock, 
like  London— 10,000,000  or  12,000,000  or  15,000,000 
whatever  it  may  be — ^it  is  no  earthly  advantage 
running  up  to  one  particular  station  in  London, 
because  it  has  to  serve  a poprdation  so  far  beyond 
its  natural  population. 

14463.  I tliink  the  two  principal  dock-owning 
railway  companies  are  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  and  the  Great  Western  ? — Yes. 

14464.  And  in  their  districts  they  have  practically 
a monopoly  of  the  business  ? — Yes.  Just  let  me 
take  the  Tees  as  an  illustration. 

14465.  That  is  on  the  London  and  North  Eastern 
system  ? — Yes.  Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
docks  will  agree,  and  I doubt  whether  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  themselves  would  deny,  that  with  the 
development  at  Middlesbrough  the  docks  are  too 
small  and  are  out  of  date  ; in  fact,  quite  recently  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  shipment  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  from  Billingham,  which  is  a new  works  on 
the  Teeside,  we  as  a Union— quite  amicably,  I admit 

have  tried  to  make  arrangements  for  continuous 

working,  and  so  on,  to  try  and  aocoi^odate  it. 
Now,  there  is  a distribution  from  Middlesbrough 
which  is  very  vital  to  the  North-East,  because  it  is  a 
great  port  of  call  for  liners.  Liners  have  to  sail  on 
time,  as  you  Imow,  to  get  to  Antwerp  or  to  London  or 
wherever  they  have  to  get  to.  One  of  the  essential 
things  for  liners  is  not  only  good  quay  space  but 
good  water  space.  Middlesbrough  does  not  supply 
either.  The  London  and  North  Eastern  as  a whole 
appears  to  be  in  not  too  good  a position  financially, 
therefore  nothing  can  be  done  at  Middlesbrough,  and 
they  are  trying  to  manage  in  a sort  of  bottle-neck  a 
thing  that  ought  to  be  developed.  Then  you  get  the 
other  side  of  the  Tees.  In  order  to  get  over  some 
of  the  difficulty  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  put 
down  a special  wharf  purely  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. That  wharf  does  not  accommodate  any 
other  traffic  but  I.C.I.  traffic.  I regard  that  a,s 
a great  waste  of  capital  expenditure.  Whereas  if 
you  took  the  Tees  under  one  authority,  as  a single 
authority,  and  it  was  a separate  dock  undertakmg 
with  specialised  management,  in  my  opinion  the 


facilities  in  that  area  would  be  developed  just  as 
London  was  developed  when  you  moved  from  the  old 
single  dock  twenty  years  ago  to  the  Port  of  London 
Authority. 

14466.  In  other  words,  you  would  prefer  to  see 
set  up  authorities  like  the  Port  of  London  Authority, 
or  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  in  the  place 
of  these  railway  docks  ? — I would  not  like  to  tie 
myself  exactly  to  their  Constitution,  but  with  a 
similar  area  of  control. 

14467.  I see  what  you  mean. — ^The  same  thing 
applies  to  the  Tyne.  I would  not  tie  myself  to  the 
number,  but  I believe  you  have  got  there  about 
18  wharf  and  dock  authorities  on  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear  ; most  of  them  are  serving  either  particular 
collieries  or  just  limited  districts.  Now,  the  London 
and  North  Eastern  system  some  time  ago  built  a 
big  staithe  for  tipping  coal  at  West  Dunster,  but  I 
doubt  whether  that  has  worked  five  per  cent,  of  its 
time  since  it  was  put  up.  There  are  plenty  of 
facilities,  but  I do  really  think  that  this  huge  un- 
necessary capital  expenditure  is  bound  to  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  industry  as  a whole  and  lead  to  building  in 
the  wrong  place. 

14468.  Perhaps  as  we  are  on  that  subject  we  might 
take  something  which  appears  at  the  end  of  your 
Memorandum  more  or  less  on  the  same  point,  and  that 
is  the  Bristol  Channel.  There,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bristol  Docks,  they  all  belong  to  the  Great 
Western  ?— Yes.  I selected  the  Bristol  Chamiel 
because  I thought  it  was  one  of  the  easiest  places 
for  a pubhc  authority.  Now,  the  thing  which  struck 
me  in  another  connection  there  was  this.  About 
three  or  four  years  ago,  or  perhaps  five  years  ago, 
the  Bristol  Corporation  were  induced,  mider  the 
Trades  Facihties  Act  (I  think  it  was),  to  spend 
I J million  pounds  to  put  in  the  new;  arm  with  the 
very  latest  machinery  for  the  handling  of  grain. 

14469.  Was  that  at  Avonmouth  ? — Yes.  That 
arm  cost  IJ  million  pounds,  and  the  Corporation 
is  saddled  with  one-half  of  the  interest  for  15  years 
and  then  with  the  whole  of  the  interest  afterwards. 
Recently,  with  this  talk  about  doing  something  for 
unemployment,  we  saw  in  the  newspapers— I have 
no  details  of  what  has  been  proposed,  but  no  doubt 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal’s  Department  could  supply  you 
— a proposal  to  build  the  same  kind  ox.  machinery , the 
pa.Tue  hh-irl  of  facilities,  in  the  South  Wales  ports. 
Now,  the  population  that  could  be  served  with  food 
stuffs — take  from  Swansea  around  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  ; you  know  the  district  very  well,  of  course- 
is  not  more  than  about  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  ; take 
it  at,  if  you  like,  probably  a few  more  if  you  bring  m 
Birmingham,  but  Birmingham  means  the  Mersey 


14470.  Birmingham  might  be  fed  from  various 
olaces  ?— Yes,  from  London  or  elsewhere.  But  take 
the  normal  population  at  about  7,000,000  to  8,000,000. 
Now,  an  effort  was  made  to  expend  at  least  another 
£1  000  000  on  the  top  of  what  had  already  been 
expended  at  Avonmouth.  There  is  not  the  population 
there  to  eat  the  food.  You  cannot  use  it.  I hold  no 
brief  for  any  particular  dock;  but  I doubt  whether  at 
Avonmouth  that  machinery  is  working  more  than 
15  per  cent,  of  its  capacity.  Now,  to  come  to  the 
State  in  one  year  for  £1,500,000  for  a dock,  and  then 
to  serve  the  same  population  with  the  same  class  of 
commodity  to  come  for  another  £1,500,000  seems 
to  me  a terrible  waste  of  public  money  ; and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  when  they 
have  spent  it  and  cannot  make  it  pay  they  then 
want  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men.  That  is  what 
happens.  They  get  these  huge  charges,  they  tell  us 
they  are  losing  money,  and  then  they  want  to  take 
it  mt  of  the  men.  I think  it  wants  a little  more 
organisation  on  the  part  of  the  other  side.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Great  Western  have  found 
it  possible  for  a ship  to  come  into  Newport  and  dis- 
charge general  cargo,  and  then  to  go  into  Barp  o 
Penirth  or  Cardiff  and  get  outward  cargoes  and  still 
be  in  the  same  port  for  their  purposes,  while  I would 
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not  get  rid  of  the  separate  managements  at  Avonmouth 
for  the  purpose  of  operating,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
there  is  a public  authority  brought  into  being  for  the 
whole  of  that  end  of  the  Severn,  that  onoe  a ship  has 
passed  Lundy  she  is  in  one  port  and  can  go  where 
the  trade  is  with  a combined  due  for  the  double  port, 
it  would  be  a great  economy  and  would  lead  to 
utilising  the  equipment  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
capital  expenditure  at  Avonmouth,  and  still  relieve 
a great  deal  of  capital  expenditure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  coal  export  trade  and  the  shipping  trade  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel. 

14471.  You  think  there  should  be  one  authority 
really  for  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  ports  ? — 
Yes  ; and  I would  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
Humber.  I drew  up  a list  of  areas.  They  were 
suggested  tentatively,  of  course,  and  may  be  subjected 
to  a good  deal  of  criticism.  The  areas  are  London, 
the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Mersey  and  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  the  Clyde,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  Tyne 
and  Wear,  the  Tees,  the  Humber,  and  East  Anglia. 
I can  supply  you  with  maps  of  the  normal  population 
that  each  port  should  serve,  and  the  coalfields  it 
should  distribute  from  ; and  I thinlt  it  would  be  a 
great  aid,  if  it  were  ever  done,  to  the  proper  allocatioir 
and  rationalisation  of  industry  itself  ; it  would  flow 
to  its  natural  outlets. 

14472.  Departing  from  that,  in  paragraph  9 you 
endorse  the  recommendations  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Mineral  Transport  ? — Yes. 

14473.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  that  ? 
— I am  rather  sorry  that  this  Report  appears,  after 
a lot  of  labour,  to  have  gone  to  the  pigeonhole.  The 
main  recommendations  with  which  I am  concerned 
are  the  bulk  of  wagons  and  the  equipment  of  terminals, 
on  the  larger  size,  and  the  dealing  with  mines,  sidings, 
and  so  on,  recommended  by  that  Committee.  The 
position  at  the  moment  is  a very  difficult  one.  If 
ever  you  recommend  anything  which  is  good  for  the 
coal  trade  they  always  seem  to  oppose  it  ; but  in  this 
case  we  did  recommend  the  expenditure  of  a good 
sum  of  money  which  I thought  would  have  been  of 
great  advantage  in  the  coal  export  business.  At 
present  you  have  got  a variety  of  sizes  of  wagons  and 
of  types,  and  in  addition  you  have  got  the  12-ton 
hoist  and  the  20-ton  hoist,  and  you  have  also  the 
cranes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  really  come, 
with  the  modem  big  ship,  when  the  20-ton  hoist 
should  be  the  minimmn  for  minerals. 

14474.  A minimum  for  export  coal — you  would 
have  nothing  smaller  than  20  tons  ? — The  Report 
deals  with  the  smaller  inland  difficulties,  because 
there  you  are  up  against  another  problem,  that  of 
having  to  alter  so  many  works. 

14475.  I said  for  export  ? — Yes,  for  export.  Now, 
while  the  coal  trade  has  opposed  this  and  issued  a 
lot  of  literature  on  it,  it  is  rather  strildng  that  in  a 
speech  made  by  Sir  John  Beale  the  other  day  on  the 
amalgamation  of  Messrs.  Guest,  Keen  and  Nettlefolds 
and  Baldwins,  which  you  probably  saw,  in  his  address 
to  the  Debenture  holders  he  held  that  one  of  its 
most  effective  methods  of  economy  will  be  the  fact 
that  they  will  pool  their  wagons  over  this  huge 
combine  and  so  save  an  enormous  waste.  Now,  our 
men  on  the  docks  are  sometimes  kept  waiting  for 
horns  while  the  coal  is  being  shunted,  first  to  one 
owner  and  then  to  another,  and  then  the  wrong 
^yP®>  so  on — all  these  men  are  piece  workers, 
and  when  they  go  out  on  their  shift  they  naturally 
want  to  ship  as  much  coal  as  possible,  or,  in  the  case 
of  inward  discharging — say  pitwood,  or  iron  ore,  or 
anything  like  that — with  grabs,  they  want  to  get  as 
much  out  as  possible  ; and  a very  serious  cause  of 
trouble  on  the  docks  with  the  piece  workers  is  this 
waiting  about. 

14476.  Due  to  imnecessary  shunting  through  the 
wagons  not  being  common  user  ? — Yes,  and  not  the 
same  type,  and  from  all  sorts  of  causes.  In  other 
words,  they  have  “ growed  up”  like  Topsy,  and 


there  is  no  sort  of  order  in  it.  When  the  Mineral 
Transport  Committee  made  a small  recommendation 
it  was  a beginning  to  get  order  into  the  business  ; 
and  my  Organisation,  who  have  considered  it,  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  a recommendation  that  the 
Government  should  give  effect  to  it. 

14477.  You  would  hke  us  to  endorse  that  recom- 
mendation ? — Yes. 

14478.  We  come  now  to  “ lay  days.”  We  are  not 
all  experts  in  dock  matters  ; would  you  explain  to 
us  exactly  what  “ lay  days  ” are  ? — It  means  this, 
that  in  the  charter  party  there  is  a certain  time  ; 
the  charter  lays  down  a certain  rate  of  discharge 
for  the  shijs,  and  our  grievous  complaint  is  tha  t in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  these  old  charter  parties 
survive,  that  while  the  men  have  been  speeded  up 
the  dock  authority  has  been  encouraged  to  indulge 
in  all  this  huge  capital  expenditure  ; the  two  people 
concerned,  the  receiver  or  the  merchant  and  the  ship- 
owner, perpetuate  their  quarrel  and  give  away 
nothing  ; everyone  else  must  accommodate  them,  but 
they  make  no  move  at  all  to  accommodate  their 
part  of  it  to  the  new  requirements.  If  I may  take 
an  illustration,  apart  from  lay  days.  You  see,  the 
merchant  still  buys  his  grain  on  a very  old  method 
from  the  East,  and  although  you  have  put  in  an 
elevator  to  discharge  the  grain  the  elevator  takes  out 
the  dust,  and  then  to  satisfy  the  weight  you  have 
to  put  the  dust  back  again.  This  is  perfectly  true. 
That  is  the  position.  I had  a case  before  me  yesterday 
where  in  the  receiving  of  certain  cotton  seed  the 
merchant  and  the  receiver  were  quarrelling ; the 
dock  authority  had  always  used  baskets  for  dis- 
charging ; then  the  receiver  argued  that  some  of 
his  cotton  seed  got  in  between  the  parts  of  the  basket 
and  got  weighed  every  time  and  therefore  he  did 
not  get  his  weight ; so  the  dock  authorities  had  to 
make  boxes  so  that  the  seed  will  slide  out.  It  sounds 
ridiculous,  and  in  connection  with  a modern  port 
equipment  it  is  really  nonsensical ; and  when  you 
want  the  men  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other  thing 
they  just  point  to  that.  Now  with  regard  to  this 
lay  day  business.  If  you  take  the  position  of  the 
Bristol  Discharge  Clause — it  is  a very  old  Charter ; it 
has  attached  to  it  the  name  Bristol  ” because 
Bristol  is  a very  ancient  port,  and  the  thing  is  called 
the  “ Bristol  Discharge  Clause  ” — those  ports  which 
work  under  the  Bristol  Discharge  Clause,  I am  advised 
that  on  a 6,000-ton  ship  the  rate  of  discharge  must 
not  be  more  than  600  tons  a day  ; now,  assuming 
you  put  an  elevator  in  and  you  get  1,000  tons,  or 
2,000  tons,  or  3,000  tons,  or  probably  6,000  tons 
pumped  out  in  a day  or  in  a day  and  a half,  all  you 
have  done  for  the  port  is  this,  you  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  merchant  to  get  so  much  money  out 
of  the  ship  and  discharge  money  ; because  he  has 
relieved  the  ship  so  many  days  quicker  than  the 
rate  of  discharge  permitted  ; but  the  dock  authority 
that  has  gone  to  all  the  capital  expenditure  gets 
nothing. 

14479.  You  say  the  ship  is  merely  actmg  as  a 
warehouse  ? — Yes.  Then  you  get  an  argument 

between  two  brokers  as  to  how  much  they  will  pay 
one  another  to  relieve  the  ship  to  go  for  another 
freight  ; if  the  shipowner  does  not  want  his  ship 
he  puts  it  out  on  the  buoys  and  leaves  it  there  ; but 
even  if  it  is  put  out  on  the  buoys  it  is  often  taking 
up  ve:^  valuable  room  in  a port,  because  it  is  not 
like  lying  on  the  mud  now  ; in  connection  with  these 
modern  docks  there  is  the  huge  capital  expenditure 
to  be  considered. 

14480.  What  is  your  recommendation  ? — I thinls 
there  ought  to  be  a strong  recommendation  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  they  ought  to  do  two  things — 
I do  not  like  to  suggest  committees — but  they  ought 
to  take  steps  to  achieve  two  things.  Firstly,  miiform 
terminal  arrangements.  If  I may  mention  this  m 
passing,  umform  terrninal  arrangements  are  very 
irnportant.  In  one  port  the  terminal  point  for  the 
ship  is  the  rail  of  the  ship.  In  another  port  the 
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merchant  goes  down  the  hold  of  the  ship.  When 
you  get  two  people  shipping  to  two  different  ports 
they  imagine  they  are  being  charged  two  different 
things  ; whereas  in  fact,  owing  to  old  customs, 
— for  instance,  in  Liverpool  the  rail  of  the  ship  is  the 
terminal  for  everything ; in  Avonmouth,  if  it  is 
bulk  grain  the  merchant  does  the  work  in  the  hold  ; 
if  it  is  bagged  grain  the  ship  does  it  to  the  rail.  In 
another  case  you  get  the  barge  as  the  terminal  point. 

I t.binb-  there  ought  to  be  steps  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  I am  thinking  of  shippers  in  other  countries 
shipping  to  this  country,  to  whom  you  cannot  explain 
the  system.  I found  this  when  I was  on  a Government 
Mission  in  America.  Shippers  in  MinneapoEs  said 
to  me,  “ Why  is  it  that  when  we  go  to  Liverpool  we 
get  one  charge,  and  when  we  go  to  Bristol  we  get 
another  charge,  and  when  we  go  to  Hull  we  get  yet 
another  charge  ? ” I thmk  the  terminal  point 
should  be  the  rail  of  the  ship  ; and  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  take  steps  to  get  one  uniform  point  for  all 
ports.  Then,  secondly,  I think  they  ought  to  take 
steps  to  arrange,  through  the  Chambers  of  Shipping 
and  the  merchants’  organisations,  that  lay  days 
should  be  rninimised  or  abohshed  ; that  the  Dock 
Authority  should  be  permitted,  when  a ship  comes 
into  its  port,  to  take  that  ship  and  put  it  in  the 
first  available  berth  and  use  its  machinery  or  its 
men  to  get  the  ship  out ; and  a merchant  should 
settle  with  the  Dock  Authority  the  cost  of  rent  or 
anything  of  that  character. 

14481.  So  as  to  get  the  ship  unloaded  as  quickly 
as  possible  ? — Yes  ; and  to  avoid  waste  of  good 
space,  of  men’s  time,  and  men’s  labour,  and  use 
facilities  much  more  than  they  can  at  the  present 
moment.  In  my  judgment,  if  that  is  done  you 
will  save  an  extension  of  a good  deal  of  capital 
expenditure  in  this  country  on  these  facilities.  I 
estimate  with  all  these  varieties  of  conditions  oui 
ports  are  not  working  more  than  32  per  cent,  of 
their  efficiency.  That  is  my  opinion.  I think  if 
there  is  a test  made  you  will  find  that  is  about  right. 
That  is  in  proportion  to  the  capital  expenditure 
that  has  been  made.  The  men  are  handicapped  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  ; there  are  all  sorts  of  rights ; someone 
opposes  a Dock  Bill  ; there  is  a preferential  right 
on  a particular  point,  and  so  on. 

14482.  They  are  largely  old  customs  ? — Yes,  old 
customs  and  rights.  I would  like  a strong  recommen- 
dation to  be  made  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
survey  the  whole  situation  and  bring  it  on  to  uniform 
lines.  It  would  be  a great  help  to  the  workmen. 

14483.  We  come  now  to  Ownership  of  Docks, 
and  I think  we  have  dealt  with  that  already,  have 
we  not  ? — On  the  ownership  of  docks  I would  hke 
to  stress  this  point  of  competition  between  them, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  so  stupid.  I refer  to  that 
in  paragraph  11  ; I give  you  an  illustration  which 
I would  hke  the  Commission  to  note. 

14484.  You  give  Poplar  and  Newport,  and  so  on  ? 
Yes.  I gave  Poplar  and  Newport  as  one  striking  case. 
But  there  are  many  others. 

14485.  It  is  ah  set  out  here,  and  I will  see  that 
attention  is  drawn  to  it  ?— Tliank  you.  Sir. 

14486.  Now  with  regard  to  Management.  Taking 
the  Port  of  London  Authority,  you  point  out  that 
the  Authority  itself  does  not  really  represent  the 
trade  because  there  is  the  wharfinger,  wlm  is,  so  to 
speak,  outside  ?— Yes.  One  of  our  difficulties  is 
to  reconcile  this  rather  curious  situation  in  the 
Port  of  London  Authority.  The  wharfinger  is  an 
independent  wharf  owner,  but  he  is  represented  on 
the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

14487.  Is  his  wharf  part  of  the  Port  of  London  ? 
No.  It  is  in  the  Port  of  London,  but  it  is  not  under 
the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

14488.  In  it  but  not  part  of  it  ? — That  is  so.  The 
Port  of  London  Authority  do  not  control  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  London  even  now. 
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14489.  But  the  wharfinger,  whose  wharf  is  not 
under  it,  is  represented  on  the  Board  ? — Yes,  and 
he  takes  part  in  a decision  which  concerns  what  is 
in  fact  competitive  trade.  We  have  heard  a good 
deal  of  criticism  and  argument  about  people  sitting 
and  fixing  their  own  wages  in  industry  ; but  human 
nature  is  not  any  better  when  it  comes  from  any 
other  source. 

14490.  (Major  Salmon) : Nor  any  worse  ? — Nor 
any  worse. 

14491.  (Chairman)  : You  do  not  think  the  whar- 
finger is  essentially  better  than  the  workman  ? — \ think 
if  there  is  trade  comhig  to  the  port  and  it  can  be 
done  at  the  wharf  and  it  can  be  done  by  the  port,  it 
is  not  a good  prmciple.  When  I talk  about  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  controllmg  ever5rthing,  I desire 
to  make  this  position  clear.  We  have  not  suggested 
that  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  who  are  also,  by 
virtue  of  their  Acts,  stevedores,  and  do  ship  work, 
and  so  on,  should  supersede  the  wharves  in  actually 
operating  the  wharves  ; but  I think  that  everythmg 
outside  them  ought  to  have  the  position  at  least  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  over  the  rest 
of  the  operation. 

14492.  They  have  it  on  the  Mersey  ? — ^Yes,  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  are  the  controllmg 
authority. 

14493.  They  control  the  wharves  ? — There  are  no 
wharves  on  the  Mersey  ; but  they  control  the  whole 
dock.  But  that  does  not  mean  of  necessity — ^I  desire 
this  to  be  made  quite  clear  on  the  evidence — that  the 
control,  other  than  the  maintenance  and  equipment, 
and  actual  operation  of  the  wharf,  need  not  be  imder 
the  Port  Authority — ^you  follow  the  point  ? — just  as 
the  White  Star  may  do  its  own  work  witliin  the 
Port  of  Liverpool. 

14494.  London  is  a rather  peculiar  case,  is  it  not — 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  the  busuiess  is  done  on  the 
wharves  ? — Yes. 

14495.  And  that  apparently,  from  what  you  say, 
exists  on  the  Tjme,  and  at  some  of  the  other  northern 
ports,  too  ? — Apart  from  the  Tyne  Commissioners 
there  is  no  controllmg  authority  on  the  Tyne  at  all, 
only  the  river  authority  ; each  wharf  is  controlled 
by  its  own  management.  I thmk  there  is  room  for 
great  development  still  in  London  if  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  were  given  equal  powers  with  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbotu  Board. 

14496.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything  more  about 
the  Bristol  Channel  ?— No,  I do  not  think  so  ; I think 
I have  dealt  with  that. 

14497.  Now  we  come  to  your  paragraph  14 — 
Rationalisation  of  Facilities.  I see  you  complain  that 
the  Port  of  London  has  put  out  to  contract  a good 
deal  of  work  with  regard  to  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment. Would  you  explain  that  a little  ? — lYhen  the 
Port  of  London  Authority  was  set  up,  one  of  the  mam 
arguments  for  it,  apart  from  the  commercial  advan- 
tage, was  that  it  would  result— you  remember  the 
work  of  Sir  Charles  Booth  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  and 
others  who  dealt  with  the  terrible  labour  problem  in 
London,  which  was  followed  up  by  Ben  Tillett  and 
John  Burns  and  others  afterwards — everyone  in  the 
City  of  London,  I think,  was  anxious  to  see  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  make  a real  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  labour  problem  in  London,  which, 
comse,  historically  you  know  probably  as  well  as  I, 
had  its  terribly  tragic  side.  Now,  when  they  began 
they  developed  a great  Maintenance  Department, 
and  practically  every  service  under  the  Authority, 
like  dredging  and  everything  else,  came  imder  the 
Port.  About  ten  years  ago  they  suddenly  reversed 
their  policy,  and  they  have  been  steadily  divorcmg 
themselves  from  direct  employment  of  labour  m these 
services  wherever  they  can.  The  result  has  been  toat 
while  it  is  true  they  have  a larger  permanent  statt  oi 
dockers  than  they  used  to  have,  there  is  no  opportunity 
now  in  the  Port  Authority  so  to  arrange  their  work 
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that  they  can  absorb — when  the  seasonal  trades  are 
over  or  when  they  find  trade  fallmg  off  and  they  have 
a large  surplus  of  what  they  call  the  “ B ” class — 
there  is  no  opportunity  at  all  to  transfer  the  men  to 
any  other  form  of  work  in  the  Port,  although  they 
will  need  them  at  a later  date  ; they  have  simply  got 
watertight  compartments,  letting  out  the  contracts 
for  the  bulk  of  the  work,  outside  of  the  actual  ware- 
house work  and  ship  discharging.  Now,  my  view  of  a 
large  Authority — and,  indeed,  it  is  growing  in  large 
undertakings,  particularly,  I am  glad  to  say,  in  the 
newer  combines,  who  are  acceptmg,  I thmk,  a rather 
greater  respoirsibility  in  regard  to  contmuity  of 
labom-  than  was  the  practice  in  the  old  days — the 
newer  combines  are  arrangmg  with  the  Unions  and 
with  themselves  for  the  transfer  of  labour  on  construc- 
tion and  mamtenance  and  on  various  operations  at 
slack  periods  m order  to  keep  up  a continuity  of 
employment — my  view  is  that  if  these  Port  Authorities 
would  not  look  at  the  job  in  a very  nazTow  and,  may 
I say,  Victorian  way,  towards  labour,  but  would  look 
at  the  labour  pz'oblem  as  a whole,  they  would  keep  as 
much  of  this  mamtenance  side  zznder  their  owir 
control  as  possible,  and  use  it  to  keep  up  a steady 
employment  of  labour  by  draftuig  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  I thuzk  m turn  they  would  ■ have  a 
greater  economy,  if  they  would  look  at  it  as  a whole. 
They  may  be  able  to  look  at  this  one  particular  job 
and  say,  “ We  have  saved  £5  on  this  ” ; but  if  they 
looked  at  then-  job  as  a whole  they  would  find  they 
have  probably  lost  £50  somewhere  else  in  consequeirce. 
What  we  are  anxious  to  secure  is  that  these  Port 
Authorities,  as  I have  said,  should  look  at  this  labour 
problem  as  a whole,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  work 
as  far  as  they  hmnanly  can  under  then’  own  control, 
with  direct  employment,  and  usmg  a constant  labour 
force. 

14498.  You  mean  that  they  should  keep  a much 
larger  permanent  staff  of  employees  ? — Yes. 

14499.  IVhich  they  could  utilise  at  one  time  for 
one  particular  job  and  at  another  time  for  a different 
job  ? — -Yes. 

14500.  Instead  of  letting  out  their  constructioiral 
work  or  dredging  work,  whatever  it  might  be,  on 
contract  ? — I am  not  talking  about  absolutely  new 
constiuction  like  building  a new  dock,  of  cozirse,  but 
of  maintenance.  I think  it  has  this  advantage.  I 
shozild  imagine  that  if  I were  on  the  managerial  side, 
the  one  thing  you  want  to  accomplish  in  these  days 
is  to  create  a big  labour  force  in  a semi-public  under- 
taking which  is  really  adaptable.  I thinlt  it  is  a 
mistake  getting  the  men  into  one  groove  and  never 
getting  out  of  it ; and  I think  in  a big  undertaking 
like  this  a tendency  towai’ds  adaptability  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

14501.  That  has  been  a matter  of  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Port  of  London  Authority  ? — Yes. 

14602.  I presume  they  formd  it  cheaper  to  do  a 
lot  of  work  by  contract  rather  than  by  direct  labour 

that  that  was  their  reason  ? — I caimot  question 
their  decision  ; I do  not  know  the  reason  (shall  I say  ?) 
of  their  decision,  but  I doubt  the  economy.  I have 
always  felt  the  view  that  it  was  dependent  more  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  late  Chairman  than  upon 
economy. 

14503.  There  are  two  further  paragraphs  in  your 
Memorandum.  In  paragraph  15  you  hold  that  there 
should  be  advisory  councils  to  those  great  Port 
Authoz’ities  ? — Yes. 

14504.  As  you  say,  beyond  making,  I suppose,  an 
aimual  report  to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  is  responsible  to  no  one  ? — Yes  ; 
and  I think  that  is  a very  bad  thing  ; and,  in  these 
days  of  the  development  of  these  Boards,  it  is  in- 
evitable. I believe  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity 
at  least  once  a year  for  them  to  come  into  living 
contact  with  the  users  and  the  workmen  and  every- 
one else  in  the  area  they  cover. 


14506.  These  bodies  would  be  pzzrely  advisory  ? 

Yes.  I thiirk  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  while 
they  have  carried  out  a very  great  programme  over 
20  years,  are  begizming  to  get  stale. 

14606.  Yozz  think  a little  healthy  criticism,  such 
as  shareholders  occasionally  give  directors  at  meetings, 
would  be  useful  for  them  ? — I think  so.  I think  if 
you  get  a body  like  this  which  has  to  come  forward 
and  meet  the  people  who  have  ideas — I am  ziot 
talking  abozzt  grumbling,  bizt  people  who  have  ideas 
of  development — it  would  be  a good  thing.  I should 
welcome  it  myself  ; I think  it  is  a great  thing  ; azzd 
while  we  cazmot  rej)ort  to  a municipality  in  view  of 
the  form  of  ownership,  we  are  very  anxious  to  see  it 
respozisive  to  the  ideas  of  those  whose  lives,  whether 
labour  or  users,  are  depezident  on  the  port. 

14607.  I think  yozzr  point  is  made  perfectly  clear  ; 
we  quite  realise  that.  Then  in  paragz-aph  16  you 
suggest  a Natiozial  Control  Board  ? — Yes. 

14608.  I want  to  kzzow  how  far  wozild  they  actually 
control.  It  might  be  very  serious  if  they  iziterfered 
to  any  large  extezzt  with  the  management  of  a jDar- 
ticzzlar  port,  might  it  not  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Take 
the  case  I gave  yozz  jzist  now  of  the  Bristol  Chanziel — 
of  the  Great  Westerzr  Railway  azzd  the  Bristol  Cor- 
poration. At  present  the  only  method  open  to  them 
is  to  oppose  Bills  uz  Parlianzezzt ; someozze  jJromotes 
a Bill,  azzd  zzzzless  you  get  a sort  of  sporadic  thing 
like  the  presezzt  Act  for  fizzding  work — there  are  an 
ezzormous  amozuzt  of  these  mzdertakhzgs,  izzvolving 
semi-public  money  at  least,  and  I think  there  ought 
to  be  some  National  Advisory  Cozzzzoil  which  wozzld 
szzrvey  the  existizzg  facilities  azzd  szu’vey  the  reqzzire- 
mezzts  that  are  necessary  before  people  are  allowed  to 
indulge  in  these  huge  capital  expenditzzres  willy  zzilly. 

14609.  As  yozz  have  said,  this  expenditzzre  cannot 
be  embarked  upon  without  azz  Act  of  Parliament ; 
is  zzot  that  so  ? I mean,  the  power  of  opposizzg 
Private  Bills  is  a rather  large  one  ; look  at  what  has 
taken  place  in  respect  of  the  Thames  bridges  ? — Is 
not  that  a tragedy  ? 

14510.  I do  not  propose  to  express  any  opizziozz 
about  it ; but  there  you  have  got  a very  effective 
control  through  Parliament  ? — I shozzld  like  to  see  a 
cozzstant  survey  by  a national  body,  zzot  to  stop 
building  bzzt  probably  to  encozzrage  bzzildizzg.  If  you 
take  the  illustratiozz  I have  givezz  on  the  Tees,  for 
izzstance  ; you  suddenly  fozmd  that  one  big  concern 
was  enzploying,  I think  it  was,  13,000  mezz  cozzcen- 
trated  izz  one  place  and  coverizzg  large  works  which 
formerly  distribzzted  their  commodities  to,  perhaps, 
twelve  ports.  As  a reszzlt  of  economic  zzecessity  that 
big  cozzcern  brizzgs  all  its  cozizmodities  to  one  izarticular 
place.  Szzxely  there  ozzght  to  be  some  body  izz  exist- 
ence watchizzg  continzzously  that  kizzd  of  thing,  azzd, 
in  a necessity  of  that  kind,  actually  ezzcozzraging 
development  to  meet  it.  I do  zzot  put  it  that  this 
National  Cozztrol  Board  should  necessarily  control ; 
I would  rather  use  the  term  “ Advisory  Board,”  if 
I might  amend  the  expression — the  Advisory  Board 
wozzld  be  cozzstantly  watching  the  port  facilities. 

14511.  What  yozz  mean  is  some  central  body  who 
wozild,  so  to  speak,  szzrvey  the  port  facilities  from  the 
national  standpoint  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

14512.  And  advise  or  recommend  ? — Yes. 

14613.  It  might  take  the  form  of  giving  advice  izz 
respect  of  a 2iarticular  proposal  znade  to  Parliamezzt  ? 
— -Yes.  I think  there  ought  to  be  azz  ezzcouragezrzezzt 
whereby  the  port  facilities  of  an  islazzd  country  like 
this  could  be  constantly  adapted  to  the  movement  of 
industry.  May  I take  another  illustration  on  this  ? 
Supposing,  for  instance,  zmder  this  new  company 
formed  by  the  Bank  of  Bnglazid,  let  zzs  assume  that 
they  tackle  the  steel  industry  and  that  they  rationalise 
it — not  by  mere  amalgamation  but  by  equqzpizig  new 
works  in  more  convezzient  spots,  and  so  on,  and  really 
reconstruct  the  whole  thing.  That  might  throw  out 
of  gear  the  existing  facilities  in  the  present  areas 
altogether,  and  it  may  mean  that,  coizzcident  with 
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that,  your  shipping  and  ports’  facilities  should  be 
reviewed  ; otherwise  you  would  get  what  you  have 
got  on  the  Tees  at  the  present  moment,  you  have 
suddenly  a huge  concentration  in  the  making  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  other  things  in  one  place 
without  your  port  facilities  moving  coincident  with 
it. 

14514.  Is  there,  any  point  in  your  Memorandum 
that  I have  omitted  ? — ^No,  I do  not  think  so.  . 

14616.  (Mr.  Oalton)  ; Your  evidence  is  so  interest- 
ing and  it  has  covered  such  a wide  ground  that  I am 
afraid  I could  ask  you  a lot  of  questions  ; but  I will 
restrict  myself  to  two  or  three  about  which  I want 
information.  On  paragraph  3,  about  unemployment, 
you  said  that  what  you  wanted  was  not  more  money 
but  a system  adapted  which  would  enable  you  to  deal 
with  your  own  unemployment  special  problem.  Do 
you  mean  that  yorr  want  the  Union  to  handle  it  ? — No. 
Of  course  this  is  being  considered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  ; I would  not  like  to  commit  myself  at  this 
stage  to  the  actual  form  of  control,  but  the  fact  that 
it  is  collected  by  the  State  and  distributed  by  the 
State  means,  I am  afraid,  that  we  could  not  ask  the 
State  to  give  it  to  us  to  distribute.  You  loiow  that 
under  the  powers  of  the  Associations  under  the  Act, 
under  certain  parts,  the  Trade  Unions  can  distribute. 

14516.  Yes. — ^What  I have  rather  in  miird  is  this. 
I have  always  suggested  we  could  experiment,  first  of 
all,  by  taking  one  or  two  suitable  places  and  getting 
experience — say,  like  Manchester  where  you  have 
one  employer,  or  Bristol,  or  somewhere  like  that, 
where  it  is  comparatively  easy.  It  would  have  to 
be  done  in  any  case  jointly  with  the  employers  and 
the  State  ; because  wherever  public  money  is  con- 
cerned you  must  have  the  State  in  control. 

14517.  Thank  you ; that  answers  my  question.  Then 
there  is  another  point  on  the  same  paragraph,  dealing 
wdth  this  change  from  time  work  to  piece  work. 
We  are  often  told  in  books  and  other  documents  that 
workpeople  are  very  much  opposed  to  piecework. 
I believe  it  is  quite  inaccurate  ; and,  at  any  rate,  you 
have  not  objected  to  this  change  in  your^  case  ?— 
In  some  places  you  get  the  men  opposed  to  it,  and  in 
other  places  you  get  the  employers  opposed  to  it. 
For  instance,  I do  not  thinlt  for  one  moment  that 
Liverpool  would  go  on  piecework,  and  quite  rightly  ; 
because,  while  it  may  be  that  in  some  jjorts  the  class 
of  commodity  that  is  handled  is  of  such  a character 
that  you  must  not  have  it  rushed — for  instance, 
you  would  not  rush  the  handling  of  Pillruigton  glass, 
and  you  get  other  stuff  in  regard  to  which  you  must 
not  allow  hooks  to  be  put  in  the  bags,  it  has  to  be 
handled  slower  and  differently — the  nature  of  the 
Liverpool  trade  is  such  that  I doubt  very  much 
whether  a single  employer  in  Liverpool  would  consider 
piecework  at  all.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
get  down  to  the  Victoria  Dock  where  you  are  handling 
meat,  you  do  not  break  it,  or  anything  like  that,  so 
they  have  piecework  on  it.  Then  you  get  deadweight 
stuff  like  stone,  or  cement,  or  sugar,  and  so  on. 

14518.  That  is  a general  explanation  that  relates 
to  all  other  trades,  too  ? — Ye.s.  Then,  of  ^ coirrse, 
piecework  depends  very  largely  on  tradition.^  In 
South  Wales  it  has  been  piecework  for  all  time  ; 
in  Glasgow  it  has  been  timework  for  all  time. 
Tradition  plays  a great  part  in  this  country. 

14619.  Then  in  that  same  paragraph  you  say  that 
if  a scheme  of  pensions  could  be  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  the  older  men  it  would  allow  for 
recruiting  younger  men.  How  much  older  ? What 
ago  have  you  in  mind  ? Airything  special  ? Yes. 
My  view  is  that  this  is  an  industry  which  is  getting 
into  a rather  serious  difficulty.  Both  of  us  have 
agreed  to  registration.  I refer  to  permanent  recruit- 
ment at  the  younger  end.  In  order  to  solve  the  two 
problems  I think  it  would  pay  the  docking  industry, 
in  addition  to  the  State  pension,  like  many  other 
employers  are  finding  now,  to  evolve  a peiision 
scheme  to  draw  off  the  men  over  65.  This  is  an 
industry  that  ought  to  get  a reasonable  amount  of 


young  recruitment ; because  with  shipping,  as  Mr. 
Sexton  used  to  say,  you  want  to  be  as  agile  as  a 
monkey.  But  having  regard  to  the  class  of  the  trade, 
it  is  very  essential  that  proper  recruitment  should  be 
developed  ; but  we  cannot  do  it  unless  we  have  a 
pension  scheme  to  draw  off  the  men  at  the  other  end. 
I am  glad  to  say  this,  that  with  regard  to  our  older 
men  the  44 -hour  week  and  the  introduction  of  better 
conditions  have  increased  their  longevity  nearly 
eleven  years. 

14520.  (Chairman)  ; Since  the  changes  due  to  the 
1920  Award  ? — Yes.  There  were  the  gradual  changes 
since  before  the  War,  there  has  been  the  abolition 
of  so  much  irregular  night  work  and  the  hanging  about, 
then  there  is  the  general  sobriety — all  that  has 
increased  our  longevity  probably  better  than  in  any 
other  trade. 

14521.  (Mr.  Qalton)  : Then  in  f)aragraph  8 you 
deal  with  the  approaches  to  the  docks.  Did  your 
Union  ever  see  a scheme  which  was  put  forward 
some  years  ago  by  a Committee  in  Stepney,  suggesting 
that  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railway 
from  Fenchurch  Street  should  be  put  rmdergromrd, 
and  the  way  to  the  docks  turned  into  a boulevard  ? 
Was  that  ever  brought  to  your  irotice  ? — I cannot 
remember  it.  I have  seen  so  many  schemes,  but 
that  particular  one  does  not  occur  to  me  at  the 
moment. 

14522.  I thought  it  an  interesting  one,  and  one 
that  you  might  have  seen.  Now  on  the  question 
of  teiminal  facilities.  You  speak  of  asking  for 
standardisation  of  practice.  That  surely  meairs 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  the  700,000  or  so  j)rivate 
traders’  trucks  on  the  railways  ? — In  the  recommen- 
dation we  have  not  proposed  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
what  we  do  is  to  compel  them  to  pool  them  as  a 
beginning  in  co-operative  organisations  ; instead 
of  everyone  doing  what  they  like  we  begin  with  very 
small  pools  of  6,000,  and  in  this  country,  you  know, 
the  inevitability  of  gradualness  is  very  important. 

14623.  I did  not  miderstand  your  point  in  para- 
graph 13  about  the  Bristol  Chaimel ; how  you  are 
going  to  get  some  sort  of  Bristol  Channel  Authority 
without  doing  away  with  the  Bristol  Mimicipal 
Dock  ? How  do  you  get  the  two  things  to  work 
together  ? — It  is  the  same  as  you  get  in  the  case  of 
a holding  company  with  a lot  of  subsidiai’y  companies. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  I think.  You  see,  I 
am  not  proposing  in  this  thing,  and  I would  like 
to  avoid  it  and  to  make  clear  that  when  you  get 
the  actual  operation,  that  is,  engaging  men,  operating 
the  ship,  the  movement  of  the  ship,  and  so  on,  in  a 
dock — I am  not  suggesting  to  put  that  under  the 
holding  Authority,  because  I think  it  is  very  important 
that  so  much  elasticity  and  initiative  is  needed 
in  a dock  that  you  cannot  have  that  too  centralised. 

14624.  (Chairman):  You  would  have  local  manage- 
ment in  each  dock,  an  Authority  governing  the 
whole  district  ? — Yes. 

14525.  (Mr.  Qalton)  : On  your  suggestion  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  ? — I do  not  limit  that  to  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  ; I say  wherever  you  set  ujd  these  Boards 
there  ought  to  be  living  contact. 

14526.  But  the  Port  of  London  Authority  is 
subjected  to  an  election  every  few  years,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes  ; but  it  is  only  the  users  who  can  elect. 

14627.  Then  is  the  election  a farce  more  or  less  ? — • 
I would  not  like  to  say  that ; I have  not  a vote. 
But  there  is  this  curious  position  which  the  worlanen 
have  always  resented  ; you  let  the  wharfinger  elect 
his  man  on  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  but  you 
do  not  allow  the  worlmian  to  elect  his  man  ; he 
has  to  come  through  the  London  County  Council 
and  through  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  There  has 
always  been,  Mr.  Chairman,  a point  of  resentment 
against  this  bit  of  class  distinction.  We  do  not  like 
it.  We  say  if  it  is  right  to  send  out  to  the  shipowners 
in  London  and  let  them  elect  a representative  on  the 
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Port  of  London  Authority,  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  worlonen  in  the  port  should  not  be  defined 
as  having  a vote,  and  allow  them  to  elect  their 
representation. 

14628.  (Chairman)  : If  the  workmen  had  votes 
you  would  not  so  much  need  the  wharfinger  ? — No, 
I do  not  agree  there.  I do  not  object  to  the  shipowner 
who  is  using  the  port.  But  assuming  I am  the  Manager 
of  the  Port  of  London  Authority — and  I am  not 
making  any  charges  ; I am  dealing  with  human 
nature — supposing  I had  a new  wharf  and  a new 
trade  is  offering  to  the  Port  Authority.  I have  heard 
about  secrecy  in  business  before,  that  it  is  fatal  to 
let  your  competitor  know  ; but  that  Manager  who  is 
negotiating  to  get  new  trade  to  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  has  to  report  all  he  is  doing  to  his  competitor 
up  the  river  who  has  a dock  or  a wharf.  I do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fair  to  the  Management. 

14529.  (Chairman)  : But  your  main  recommen- 

dation is  that  labour  shoirld  be  directly  represented 
on  the  Port  of  London  Authority  ? — They  are 
represented  ; I think  they  have  two  now  out  of  19. 
I thmk  we  are  the  most  important  people  in  the 
port  really,  and  that  is  a very  inadequate  representa- 
tion. 

14530.  How  are  the  worlonen  now  elected  ? — The 
London  Coimty  Council  sends  out  to  the  Trades 
Unions  concerned  when  a vacancy  occurs,  or  when 
the  time  comes,  and  says,  “ Will  you  suggest  somebody 
for  the  Port  of  London  Authority  ? ” ; and  so  we 
all  send  in  to  the  London  County  Council ; then  it 
is  on  the  Imees  of  the  gods  as  to  whom  the  London 
County  Council  will  select  out  of  the  hat.  We  do 
precisely  the  same  with  the  Ministry  of  Transport. 
That  is  our  position,  and  I think  it  is  very  unfair. 

14631.  You  get  your  representation  through  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  London  Cormty 
Council  ? — That  is  right. 

14632.  You  have  not  what  I call  direct  representa- 
tion ? — No,  no  direct  representation  at  all. 

14533.  (Si)r  Matthew  Wallace)  : The  few  questions 
I want  to  put  to  you  will  relate  to  coastwise.  Have 
you  any  information  as  to  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
road  transport  has  taken  away  the  coastwise  traffic  ? 
— I do  not  loiow  the  percentage,  but  I should  imagine 
it  has  hurt  the  coastwise  traffic  mainly  as  far  as 
Class  A traffic  is  concerned. 

14534.  YTiat  is  that  ? — Take  a firm  of  druggists 
in  London  who  would  be  probably  sending  stuff 
round  to  Southampton,  Plymouth,  and  round  the 
coa.st.  On  their  class  of  stuff,  which  is  Class  A 
stuff  and  which  I think  is  profitable  stuff  to  carry, 
they  get  direct  delivery  by  road  with  only  one 
handling  from  the  works  to  the  customer.  That 
has  certainly  affected  coastwise  traffic. 

14636.  That  is  parcel  traffic.  What  about  cargoes  ? 
— If  you  take  steel,  heavy  manufactured  articles, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  I should  thinl?;  that 
coastwise  is  holding  its  own.  But  the  trouble  with 
coastwise  is  that  a lot  of  other  commodities  have 
been  hurt  both  by  rail  and  by  road. 

14636.  Then  is  this  coastwise  traffic  largely  heavy 
traffic,  or  is  there  much  of  this  parcels  traffic  ? — ^It  all 
depends.  If  you  get  the  re-distributing  coastwise 
traffic  ex  liner,  then  you  get  all  classes  ; it  really 
depends  where  you  are  running.  If  you  are  rrmning 
between  Swansea  and  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  I .should 
imagine  in  the  main  it  is  heavy  traffic.  If  you  are 
running  between  Liverpool  and  Bristol  you  would  get 
a lot  of  Lever’s  .stuff — soap  boxes,  and  so  on  ; it  is 
general  distribution. 

14537.  The  Irish  traffic  would  be  greatly  overseas  ? 
— They  have  railway  competition  there  ; they  have 
the  through,  rates  from  Heysham. 

14638.  Have  you  any  Imowledge  at  all  whether 
road  transport  has  interfered  with  the  coastwise 
ti'affic  in  regard  to  agricultural  produce  ? — 1.  do  not 
think  so,  .seriously.  Where  you  would  get  the 


agricultural  produce  mainly  would  have  been  in  the  old 
days  in  carrying  oats,  and  so  on,  by  the  schooner 
traffic  ; but  the  ordinary  main  regular  coastwise 
traffic — I do  not  think  the  grain  trade,  other  than 
ex  liner  or  ex  ship,  trans-shipping — ^that  is  the  main 
grain  trade — I think  the  rail  and  road  have  hurt  them 
considerably  in  the  distribution  of  the  requirements 
for  agricultural  purposes,  such  as  fertilisers,  and  so  on. 

14539.  Then  I think  you  favour  some  sort  of  co- 
ordination of  seaborne  traffic  and  railways  ? — I think 
the  thing  that  can  go  best  by  sea  ought  to  go  by  sea, 
and  the  thing  that  can  go  best  by  road  ought  to  go 
by  road,  and  the  same  with  rail.  I think  the  setting 
of  these  services  at  each  other’s  throats  is  a loss  to 
the  nation. 

14540.  But  is  not  that  just  what  happens  ; that 
people  send  the  traffic  by  the  most  suitable  route  ? — ■ 
I think  there  is  a great  misapprehension  about  that. 
If  you  get  a person  who  is  shijjping  goods  and  he  sends 
to  one  man  and  gets  quoted  Is.  Od.,  and  he  sends  to 
another  man  and  gets  quoted  9d.,  and  he  selects  the 
9d.,  he  thmks  he  has  saved  money.  Well,  he  has  on 
that  operation  ; but  if  you  look  at  transport  as  a 
whole,  co-ordinated,  both  of  those  rates  might  have 
been  8d.  The  only  difference  is  that  if  you  get  the 
coastwise  ti'affic  to-day  it  is  half -starved  and  not 
j)roperly  equipped  and  not  running  full.  Because 
with  a ship  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  she  carries. 
You  might  get  a Cjuotation  from  a road  man  who 
knows  the  other  traffic  and  who  knows  what  coastwise 
is  bound  to  quote  ; he  will  quote  Id.  less,  and  you 
think  you  are  saving  money.  But  we  are  rather  in 
the  habit  of  looldng  at  these  things  from  the  point  of 
view  of  service,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  service 
you  may — ^indeed,  I think  you  would — in  the  total 
transport  charges  of  the  country  save  money,  and  we 
should  get  better  conditions. 

14541.  Supposing  we  left  out  of  account  the 
question  of  road  competition,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  serious,  and  took  the  railways  only.  How 
will  it  help  to  have  co-operation  between  seaborne 
traffic  and  railway  traffic  ? — ^I  think  if  you  are  not 
diffusing  your  income  and  wasting  it,  everyone  will  be 
helped.  May  I give  an  illustration  of  what  I mean  ? 
The  co-operation  of  bus  and  tube  in  London  has  meant 
that  the  buses  have  paid  to  the  tubes  about  £300,000 
to  £400,000  a year  for  a number  of  years.  That  has 
been  to  the  advantage  of  London,  I think,  otherwise 
you  could  not  have  maintained  yom-  tubes.  To-day 
the  tubes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  that 
income,  have  been  able  to  develop  to  such  a point 
that  they  are  becoming  self-supporting.  If  you  had 
said  to  me,  “ Oh,  yes,  I can  get  a cheaper  tube  fare,” 
or,  at  least,  the  tube  fare  is  less  than  the  bus  fare, 
in  fact  you  would  have  been  paying  more  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  insurance,  and  you  would  not  have  had 
the  other  service.  The  big  thing  in  transport  is  time, 
and  where  you  have  got  waste  in  distribution  the  loss 
in  time  is  simply  terrible. 

14542.  Then  you  mean  legislative  co-ordination  ? — ■ 
Yes,  I do. 

14543.  With  some  State  .Regulations  the  one  way 
or  the  other  ? — ^No  ; I am  not  very  much  concerned 
about  State  regulation.  What  I think  is  so  silly,  if 
I may  say  so,  is  this  land  of  thing.  You  want  to 
bring  some  potatoes  from  Scotland  to  London ; 
you  bring  one  part  by  rail  and  the  other  part  by  sea, 
and  in  fact  I think  you  are  paying  more  on  both  lots 
of  potatoes.  That  is  really  my  point. 

14644.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  find  competitive 
rates  between  the  railways  and  the  coastwise 
companies.  Now,  if  you  co-ordinate  them,  do  you 
not  do  away  with  that  altogether  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 
That  is  not  the  experience.  We  have  been  discussing 
the  Port  of  London  Authority.  In  London  you  had 
competition  for  generations,  and  nearly  bankruptcy  ; 
no  one  will  say  that  the  Port  of  London’s  charges  or 
efficiency  or  methods  are  not  costing  more  than  the 
old  Bast  Indian  Dock  companies,  and  the  rest  of 
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them  ; they  are  costing  more  in  proportion  to  the 
period — ^there  is  a change  in  the  value  of  money. 
But  if  you  had  gone  on  with  your  old  Dock  Authorities 
you  could  not  have  catered  for  your  ships  at  all 
to-day  ; there  were  not  the  capital  resources. 

14545.  Has  not  the  acquisition  of  canals  by  the 
railways  almost  entirely  destroyed  that  means  of 
transit  ? — ^I  am  not  suggesting  acquisition  by  the 
railways  ; I am  entirely  opposed  to  acquisition  by  the 
railways.  But  if  you  take  the  position  of  the  coastal 
trade,  they  were  not  under  control  during  the  War, 
they  had  no  guaranteed  freights  and  after  the  War 
they  were  left  in  a very  serious  position.  My  point 
is  this,  that  unless  by  some  means  you  can  bring  to 
that  coastal  service  sufficient  money  to  renew  it  and 
keep  it  uj)  to  date  you  will  lose  your  competition 
because  it  is  bomid  to  go  out.  The  shipping  and  the 
coastwise  services  are  getting  very  old  and  they  are 
not  being  renewed.  I venture  to  suggest  that  if  there 
were  another  slight  mcrease,  not  a very  big  increase, 
in  income — I am  not  talking  about  rates  but  income — 
so  that  the  loss  could  be  stopped,  the  whole  of  the 
coastal  fleet  could  be  rebuilt. 

14646.  Do  you  advocate  some  sort  of  compulsory 
transfer  of  freight  ? — No  ; I think  there  ought  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  railways  and  the  coastal 
trade  by  means  of  some  arrangement  through  a 
Government  Department  to  put  the  coastal  trade  on 
as  secure  a basis  as  the  railways  are  on. 

14547.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  a secure  basis 
could  be  achieved  other  than  by  giving  it  a weight 
of  traffic  ? — No,  not  complete  security. 

14648.  Which  it  is  not  able  to  obtain  by  its  own 
resources  ? — I do  not  think  it  could  obtain  it  at  the 
moment.  I think  it  is  out  too  fine. 

14549.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  uneconomic  condi- 
tion of  these  companies  can  only  survive  by  some 
violent  interference  with  the  economic  arrangement  ? 
— Are  not  we  always  violently  interfering  with  the 
economic  arrangements,  just  as  we  are  in  regard  to 
disease  violently  interfering  with  the  natural  law  ? 
I do  not  accept  the  inevitability  of  economic  arrange- 
ments. 

14650.  What  I mean  is  this.  If  it  is  not  profitable 
for  companies  on  their  own  initiative  to  carry  goods 
by  sea,  why  should  traders  be  compelled  to  send  their 
traffio  by  rail  ? — Because  I think  there  is  something 
more  important  than  traders  in  the  country,  and 
that  is  the  coimtry  itself.  That  is  my  answer.  You 
may  say  to  me  : If  the  Cunard  could  not  build  its 
ships  and  live  on  its  own  resources,  why  shorrld  the 
nation  give  it  a subsidy  for  20  or  30  years  ? Because 
the  traders  could  not  keep  them  alive  before  the  War, 
therefore  the  Cunard  in  the  national  interest  had  to 
have  special  arrangements  ; and  I refuse  to  base  my 
judgment  purely  on  the  requirements  of  traders  ; 
they  are  only  one  part  of  the  national  life. 

14551.  The  traders  are  simply  the  servants  of  the 
country  ? — Sometimes  when  I go  to  the  shops  I 
think  they  are  the  masters. 

14652.  {Lord  Clarendon)  : I want  to  ask  you  one 
question,  and  it  is  on  the  point  of  the  National 
Control  Iloard.  I am  not  quite  clear  what  you  mean 
by  that.  I take  it,  from  your  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
that  you  really  want  it  to  be  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
Advisory  Board  ? — Yes  ; I do  not  thinlc  any  national 
body  could  actually  undertake  the  management  of 
docks — that  is,  the  actual  management ; there  is 
so  mirch  initiative  needed. 

14563.  You  would  leave  the  management  of  the 
docks  either  in  the  present  hands  or  something 
modelled  upon  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  or 
perhaps  something  more  modern  than  that  ? — Yes, 
something  more  modern  than  that.  I want  to  be 
quite  clear  on  that  : that  the  handling  of  a dock  is 
another  reason  why  I am  against  the  railways  owning 
docks.  In  a dock,  unlike  a railway,  you  cannot  run 
to  schedule.  It  is  a thing  that  needs  special  training 


in  regard  to  management,  and  so  on,  and  in  coimection 
with  which  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  initiative 
and  immediate  decision  required.  I do  not  know 
any  industry  where  so  much  immediate  decision  is 
required  as  to  what  to  do,  as  there  is  in  the  dock 
industry. 

14554.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  that  Control 
Board  should  be  constituted  ? It  should  embrace 
traders,  I suppose  ? — I had  in  mind  that  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  should  be  represented,  the  Chambers  of 
Shipping,  the  Trade  Unions,  and  there  might  be 
some  other  organisation  of  users.  I was  rather 
anxious  to  see  what  I call  the  big  industrialists  brought 
into  such  a body — that  is,  the  manufacturing  indus- 
trialists apart  from  the  purely  merchanting  interests. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing,  together  with  any  Govern- 
ment representatives  whom  they  oared  to  appoint. 

14655.  You  say  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
Memorandum — and  I suppose  this  would  really  be 
their  main  function — that  they  should  keep  them- 
selves informed  and  make  recommendations  (I  am 
using  my  own  words  now)  and  then  you  go  on  to 
say  : “ In  so  far  as  new  developments  and  capital 

expenditure  are  concerned  ” ? — Yes. 

14556.  You  want  it  to  be  not  only  a fully  repre- 
sentative body,  but  you  also  want  it  to  keep  very 
much  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation  so  that  it  can 
put  forward  what  ought  to  be  expert  and  sound 
advice  on  capital  expenditure  as  well  as  keeping 
itself  in  touch  with  the  existing  conditions  ? — Yes, 
not  only  arising  from  internal  conditions,  but  from 
external  conditions.  Let  me  assiune  for  a moment 
that  the  trade  of  this  country  were  compelled  for 
economic  reasons  and  development  to  turn  more  to 
Africa  than  to  India  ; it  may  be  that  the  class  of 
goods  or  forms  of  handling  the  class  of  ships  might 
create  other  industries  in  the  coimtry.  Conditions 
might  change  just  as  much  as  they  changed  when 
you  went  to  the' East. 

14657.  {Lord  Northampton)  : I understand  that 

you  think  the  coastwise  traffio  has  suffered  by  com- 
petition with  the  railways.  In  what  way  has  it 
suffered  ? Would  you  like  to  see  them  with  more 
shipping  or  more  ports  ? — I thinli  the  one  gi'eat 
handicap  to  the  coastwise  trade  which  caused  them 
to  suffer  most  was  the  uncertain  position  they  were 
left  in  after  the  War  fora  long  jieriod,  in  the  readjust- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  the  railways  were  controlled 
and  had  their  income  guaranteed  and  the  other 
industry  did  not.  I think  that  the  natural  wastage 
of  the  industry  to  keep  it  efficient  could  not  be  made 
up  over  the  ten  years  since  the  War.  I rhink  the 
biggest  difficulty  of  the  coastwise  trade  is  that  its 
equipment  does  not  keep  jiace  with  its  requirements, 
and  it  has  not  been  able  to  because  of  tlie  diffusion 
of  transport. 

14568.  By  that  you  mean  the  equipment  of  its 
docks  ? — Ships.  The  Dock  Authorities  are  responsible 
for  the  docks. 

14569.  Did  you  mean  the  equipment  of  ships  ?— 
Yes. 

14560.  Evidence  has  been  given  that  the  ports  are 
not  properly  equipped  and  that  they  have  not  been 
maintained  or  improved  so  that  the  modern  ships 
can  make  use  of  them  ? — Coastal  ships,  do  you  mean  ? 

14561.  Yes,  in  small  ports. — Yes  ; that  is  largely 
true  in  many  places.  I thinlc  that  East  Anglia 
suffers  considerably  because  it  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  requirements.  That  is  one  thing  ^yhere 
I am  concerned  with  this  National  Board,  which  I 
think  is  very  important.  The  trans-shipping  trade, 
even  to  the  coastal  ports,  is  very  vital,  because  it 
may  mean  a considerable  saving  in  handling  from  tlie 
main  port  to  the  smaller  coastal  port. 

14662.  But  you  cannot  give  us  any  information  as 
to  whether  large  capital  expenditure  on  small  ports 
would  be  justified  by  the  trade  which  would  i:>e  likely 
to  pass  through  them  ? — I would  not  like  to  commit 
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myself  to  that  as  a general  statement ; there  is  always 
a liability  to  error  in  general  statements.  But  I 
would  say  this,  that  there  is  a case  made  out  for  a 
careful  survey,  and  there  are  places  where  I am  per- 
fectly certain  the  capital  expenditure  would  be  very 
wisety  spent.  But  I would  not  like  to  make  it  as  a 
general  statement. 

14563.  Then  you  said  that  in  other  ports  they  were 
only  working  at  32  per  cent,  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
equipment,  and  so  on.  Is  that  because  they  are 
entirely  in  the  control  of  i:irivate  companies  ? — No, 
I would  not  say  that. 

14664.  And  that  the  companies  have  not  got 
sufficient  work  for  them  ? — I think  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  respects  we  are  like  so  many  industries, 
over-built  in  the  wrong  places  ; we  are  not  using  the 
number  of  appliances  to  their  full  capacity. 

14565.  But  in  no  case  would  these  docks  be  avail- 
able for  coastwise  shipping  ? — Coastwise  generally 
go  to  special  berths  ; the  main  coastwise  lines  dis- 
tribute from  special  berths  because  they  warehouse 
for  distribution  in  small  cpiantities. 

14566.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
would  like  to  have  a secured  income  for  the  industry  ? 
—No. 

14567.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? — It  means 
this  : that  assuming  I have  3,000  men  in  a port  and 
at  present  every  one  of  those  3,000  men  has  one  day 
or  other  to  sign  on  in  the  week,  it  makes  the  figures 
read  that  there  are  3,000  rmemployed  in  that  port. 
That  is  not  a correct  statement  of  fact.  I would 
prefer  to  see  a number  of  men — because  these  men 
fall  into  categories  naturally  ; there  is  the  preference 
man  ; there  is  no  regulation  ; it  is  the  habit  of  the 
foreman  and  of  everyone — ^those  men  who  are  regular 
I should  like  to  see  made  permanent,  and  instead  of 
having  this  higgledy-piggledy  signmg  on,  some  in 
and  some  out,  I should  like  to  be  able  to  take  the 
available  money  that  is  left  or  saved  in  consequence 
of  this  regularity,  and  from  the  industry  and  from  the 
Insurance  Fund  and  from  any  source  that  I could  tap 
I would  like  to  see  them  with  at  least  a minimum 
income  per  week  ; so  that  if  they  turned  up  every 
day  of  that  week,  available  for  work,  which  they  must 
do,  they  should  at  the  end  of  the  week,  if  there  is 
no  work,  instead  of  having  the  present  form  of  Un- 
emplojunent  pay,  have  a certain  amount  of  money 
for  having  turned  up  but  having  got  no  work. 

14568.  What  other  sources  do  you  mean  that  you 
could  tap  ? — There  is  the  industry  itself.  I have 
always  been  in  favour  of  this,  that  if  the  money  from 
the  Unemployment  Fund  were  not  enough  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  why,  just  as  you  charge  dock  dues — ■ 
just  as  the  Shipping  Federation  itself  has  a levy  on 
the  port  for  its  owm  shipping  to  meet  its  ordinary 
tolls  for  various  causes — I can  think  of  a lot  of  sources 
I could  tap  to  arrive  at  the  pool ; it  is  not  difficult. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  more  advanced  employers  have 
taken  the  view  that  there  should  be  a levy  on  the 
employer  for  casual  labour — not  paid  to  the  men,  but, 
in  addition  to  his  rate,  paid  into  the  pool  in  order  to 
assist  this  fund.  There  are  many  ways  of  raising 
money. 

14569.  (Major  Salmon) : On  the  question  of  this 
imemplo^ent  pool,  I would  like  to  be  quite  clear 
what  is  in  your  mind.  You  have  in  round  figures 
92,000  men  registered  at  the  present  time  in  the  in- 
dustry ? — Yes. 

14570.  Of  that  niunber  how  many  would  you 
suggest  could  be  put  in  Category  A — that  is,  per- 
manent employment  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  to 
answer  you  offhand  because  the  figures  are  now  being 
got  out.  Of  course  it  fluctuates  slightly  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  year.  But  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
you  could  put  in  Category  A,  in  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  somewhere  about  60,000  odd. 

14571.  (Mr.  Oalton)  : Two-thirds? — Yes.  And  I 
think  that  of  the  others  you  would  get  probably 


another  10  or  12  per  cent. — you  must  not  tie  me  to 
these  figures,  they  are  only  approximate — ^who,  you 
could  say,  would  be  employed  three  days  or  there- 
abouts. 

14572.  (Major  Salmon)  : What  about  the  balance  ? 
— At  present  they  fill  in.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
overtime  and  night  work.  But  those  are  very 
small  I am  afraid — half  a day  or  a day  a week,  some 
of  them.  But  under  such  a scheme  as  I have  sub- 
mitted to  the  authoi'ities,  the  figures  I have  given 
you  would  not  be  a giride,  for  this  reason.  It  is 
nobody’s  business  now  to  organise  the  thing  at  all, 
and  so  you  may  have  a very  large  number  of  men 
who  are  working  say  56  or  60  hours  or  working  ex- 
cessive overtime.  But  one  of  the  reasons  I have  been 
very  anxious  to  put  it  on  the  industry  is  because  when 
they  have  got  to  pay  for  something  it  is  somebody’s 
business  to  organise  the  distribution,  and  I think  the 
trouble  of  the  margins  could  be  considerably  reduced 
with  organisation  and  distribution.  It  is  somebody’s 
business  to  do  it ; but  when  it  is  going  to  cost  some- 
body something  if  they  do  not  do  it  . . . 

14573.  Of  course  it  is  a scheme  one  would  have  to 
go  into  in  very  close  detail,  as  to  how  much  it  would 
cost,  for  example.  Have  you  any  estimate  in  your  own 
mind  of  the  cost  ? — I only  mentioned  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  passing  in  this  evidence.  The  Maclean 
Committee,  which  has  been  set  up  out  of  the  1924 
dispute,  is  in  fact  gomg  into  the  figures  at  the  jiresent 
time. 

14574.  So  you  have  no  figures  ? — No.  The  Depart- 
ment are  getting  them  out.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  is  in  fact  having  a very  exhaustive  inquiry 
made  in  Liverpool  itself  from  actual  tests,  the  results 
of  which  are  not  yet  available. 

14575.  I suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  for  the 
handling  of  goods  in  this  coimtry  comjiared  with 
foreign  ports  it  is  much  more  costly  hero  per  ton  ? — 
Not  in  labour. 

14576.  Taking  it  as  a whole  ? — Not  in  labour. 

14577.  Not  in  labour  charges  ? — No. 

14578.  What  is  it  in  ? — I should  say  the  total 
charges  of  your  ports  may  be  more,  but  all  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  it  is  the  enormous  interest 
charges  on  capital  expenditiu’e.  It  is  that  which  is 
very  costly.  But  in  comparing  with  some  of  the 
Continental  ports,  many  of  them  are  subsidised,  you 
must  remember. 

14579.  Although,  as  you  have  said,  they  may  be 
subsidised,  do  you  think,  when  you  say  labour  is  no 
higher  here  than  abroad  . . . ? — Not  per  ton. 

14580.  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  output  of 
efficiency,  per  capita,  here  as  abroad  ? — London  does 
now,  on  piece-work  basis,  about  tivioe  as  much  as 
Antwerp  in  output. 

14581.  What  about  Liverpool  ? — Liverpool  is  all 
time  work,  of  course. 

14582.  Exactly.  How  does  that  compare  ? — ^With 
London  ? 

14583.  Yes  ? — ^I  should  think  London  has  a higher 
output  than  Liverpool ; but  it  is  a different  class  of 
commodity.  It  is  a question  of  fragile  goods,  and 
liner  traffic,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  case  of 
a big  liner  port  like  Liverpool,  where  other  things  are 
the  main  consideration,  then  your  costs  may  be  more 
because  you  would  only  get  small  quantities  scattered 
over  a big  ship.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  if  you  get 
a ship  built  for  passenger  traffic,  but  which  is  carrymg 
some  goods  as  a side  line  more  or  less,  when  you  drojo 
the  crane  down  the  hold  the  depth  is  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  with  an  ordinary  cargo  ship. 
It  is  a different  thing  altogether. 

14684.  You  really  must  compare  like  with  like,  must 
you  not  ? — Yes. 

14585.  Supposing  you  were  to  compare  like  with 
like  ? — If  you  take  a sugar  cargo  for  instance,  the 
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cost  between  London  and  Liverpool,  though  I would 
not  swear  to  this,  I should  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing in  it,  not  so  far  as  labour  is  concerned. 
Spoaldng  from  memory,  I think  London  for  that 
particular  commodity  is  about  Is.  Id.,  and  Liverpool 
is  about  Is.  6|d. — ^the  total  charge. 

14586.  I uirderstood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it 
very  undesirable  that  railway  companies  should  be 
the  owners  of  docks  ? — Yes. 

14587.  How  could  you  hope  to  rationalise  transport 
unless  the  railways  and  the  docks  were  part  of  one 
management  ? — Because  a railway  is  only  one  form  of 
transport.  A dock  should  be  built  with  an  eye  to 
letting  the  other  rationalised  forms  of  transpoi't  that 
feed  it,  operate.  The  trouble  is  that  you  can  never 
rationalise  transport  while  railways  own  docks, 
because  they  build  railways  all  round  the  docks  and 
no  one  can  get  in  or  out.  Therefore  I have  never 
conceived  that  the  ownership  of  a dock  by  railways 
was  a necessary  thing  for  rationalisation.  I regard 
the  docks  of  this  country  as  a separate  and  distinct 
industry  which  must  be  the  mouth  to  feed  every  kind 
of  transport  that  goes  to  use  it. 

14588.  Of  course  if  you  were  going  to  lay  out  the 
whole  country  again  you  would  start  on  a different 
basis,  having  gained  certain  experience  from  the 
past  ? — ^Not  if  a railwayman  planned  it  ; he  would 
plan  it  as  he  did  in  the  Victorian  period. 

14589.  You  thmk  the  mentality  for  rrmning  a 
railway  is  not  the  right  mentahty  for  running  a dock  ? 
— ^Yes,  I do  ; I say  it  is  the  wrong  training.  That  has 
not  only  been  proved  here,  but  it  has  been  proved 
abroad.  We  have  to  watch  it  very  carefully  in  the 
Crown  Colonies. 

14590.  Then  you  were  complaining  that  £1,600,000 
was  not  wisely  spent  at  Avonmoirth  ? — I did  not  say 
it  was  not  wisely  spent  at  Avonmouth.  I said  it 
would  be  very  rmwise  to  spend  another  £1,500,000  to 
accommodate  the  same  job.  I think  that  was  wisely 
spent  at  Avonmouth  ; my  objection  is  to  going  across 
the  road  and  spending  another  £1,500,000  to  deal 
with  the  same  commodity. 

14591.  Is  that  proposed  ? — It  was.  I do  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  it.  I read  it  m the  Press. 

14592.  {Chairman)  : Was  that  proposed  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway  ? — I think  so. 

14593.  They  are  the  dock  owners  ? — Yes.  What 
has  happened  to  it  I do  not  Imow  ; taut  I Icnow  a 
scheme  was  put  forward  ; it  was  public  property. 
Whetlser  the  Government  have  sanctioned  it,  I do 
not  know.  In  their  desire  to  cure  unemployment 
they  may  have  done  so. 

14594.  {Major  Salmon)  : You  thinlc  that  is  the 
best  way  of  cui'ing  unemployment  ? — No,  I do  not. 
Franldy,  I say  that  if  you  do  that  and  add  to  the 
unnecessary  capital  charges  of  industry  you  are  adding 
to  unemployment.  I am  perfectly  clear  on  that. 

14595.  Then  you  were  saying  that  the  Port  of 
London,  whilst  it  is  an  ad  hoc  authority,  has  no 
direct  responsibility  to  airyone  ? — That  is  right. 

14596.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  are  aware,  are  you 
not,  that  the  London  Comity  Council  and  the  City 
Corpioration  have  representatives  on  the  Port  of 
London  Authority  ? — Yes. 

14597.  And  jDresumably  you  are  also  aware  that 
they  have  to  give  reports  to  those  bodies  ? — I never 
heard  of  a debate  on  them  at  the  London  County 
Coimoil. 

14598.  As  a matter  of  fact,  reports  are  given  by 
their  representatives,  and  there  is  an  opportunity 
given  to  the  Council  for  debating  any  point  arising 
on  their  reports  ? — Yes  ; but  I think  there  is  a differ- 
ence in  conception  of  what  I mean  by  direct  represen- 
tation. If  the  Port  of  London  Authority  were  a 
committee  of  the  Council  its  report  would  be  placed 


before  the  Council  and  there  would  be  a direct  right 
to  criticise.  There  may  be  a right  to  criticise  now, 
but 'it  is  very  indirect. 

14599.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  a method, 
and  a very  simple  method,  on  the  London  Coimty 
Council  for  the  criticism  of  the  Port  of  London 
Authority.  I only  want  to  correct  that  statement, 
because  if  you  inquire  I think  you  will  find  I am 
stating  what  is  right  ? — Yes,  I know  that  is  so. 

14600.  The  second  point  is  this — in  coimection 
with  the  representation  of  labour  on  the  Port  of 
London  Authority.  I suppose,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
when  there  is  a vacancy  in  the  labour  representation, 
the  Clerk  of  the  London  County  Council  writes 
to  the  Transport  Workers’  Union  and  asks  for  a 
nomination  ? — They  not  only  write  to  us,  but  to  the 
others  also.  I have  no  complaint  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  London  County  Council  has  treated  us. 
That  is  not  my  point.  My  point  is  this,  that  if  it 
is  right  to  let  a wharfinger,  or  a user,  be  trusted  with 
a vote,  why  should  I be  put  mrder  the  guardianship 
of  the  London  County  Council  ? It  is  a nineteenth 
centmy  conception. 

14601.  {Chairman)  : You  are  asking  for  direct 

representation  of  your  Union  ? — Not  particularly 
my  Union,  but  other  Unions  ; the  people  that  are 
employed  in  the  port.  I really  stand  for  equality. 

I thinli  that  there  should  be  direct  representation 
by  election  with  a ballot  pai^er  sent  out  properly 
by  the  London  County  Council  to  all  interests 
concerned.  I want  to  be  treated  as  an  interest  in 
the  port,  that  is  all. 

14602.  {Major  Salmon)  ; It  is  because,  as  you  have 
just  observed,  that  there  are  so  many  other  Unions, 
that  it  is  necessary,  to  be  fair,  for  you  amongst 
yourselves  to  decide  who  your  representative  should 
be,  and  that  is  what  in  effect  takes  place.  But 
there  is  not  much  point  in  that,  I thuilc  ? It  is  a 
principle  with  me. 

14603.  A pomt  I would  also  like  to  ask  you  about 
is  maintenance.  You  were  complaining  that  the 
Port  of  London  Arrthority  were  contracting  out 
certain  work  ? — They  changed  their  policy  from  the 
original  one  they  took  when  they  were  set  up. 

14604.  Do  I imderstand  you  to  say  that  there  are 
sufficient  persons  employed  in  the  docks  themselves 
who  would  be  suitable  to  -do  ordinary  maintenance 
work  ? — Yes. 

14605.  So  that  they  could  be  employed  ’—There 
is  plenty  of  labour  round  the  port.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  those  of  the  men  they  discharged  who  could 
do  so  had  to  find  employment  with  the  people  the 
Authority  handed  the  jobs  to,  because  they  under- 
stood the  jobs.  Some  of  them  did  not  get  any  work, 
and  some  of  them  lost  their  jobs  for  all  time. 

14606.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  management 
of  the  Port  of  London  Authority,  no  doubt  they 
thought  it  was  more  expedient  to  sub-contract 
certain  classes  of  work  ? — Yes  ; but  I am  lathei 
taking  this  opportmuty  of  callhig  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I thuilv  it  is  wrong  in  policy  for  a big  public 
corporation  to  be  looking  at  just  one  item  of  expendi- 
ture without  regard  to  its  general  effect  upon  labour. 
That  is  my  main  point. 

14607.  Your  main  point  is  that  if  an  ad  hoc  Authority 
is  created  their  policy  should  be  to  have  direct  labour 
in  most  of  the  undertakuigs  within  that  Authority  ?— 
I t.hink  they  should  look  at  the  problem  as  a whole 
and.  not  at  on©  little  operation. 

14608.  It  is  quite  possible  that  those  who  are 
managing  it  have  looked  at  it  as  a whole  and  they 
may  not  see  it  through  the  same  gMsses  as  you  do. 
Now,  there  is  only  one  other  point.  You  speak 
about  national  control  and  Advisory  Councils.  Do 
you  really  think  that  a body  going  round,  supeihcially 
seeing  docks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  would 
be  in  a position  to  do  justice  in  settling  or  advising 
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on  a big  policy  of  dock  development  throughout 
the  comrtry  ? — I do  not  think  they  would  do  their 
business  in  that  way. 

14609.  I rmderstood  you  to  say — perhaps  I have 
not  rmderstood  you  correctly — arising  out  of  your 
idea  of  setting  up  an  Advisory  Council,  that  the 
members  should  go  round  and  advise  the  Dock 
Authorities? — They  should  consider  the  whole  problem 
of  dock  facilities.  But  if  you  imagine  that  they  should 
take  a trip  arouird  the  Port  of  London  and  decide 
something,  for  instance,  that  is  not  my  conception 
of  their  job.  I imagine  they  would  have  for  their 
assistance  some  technical  and  other  assistance  that 
is  available,  and  that  they  would  have  some  staff  at 
any  rate,  and  that  the  body  would  consider  the  problem 
of  port  facilities  as  a whole. 

14610.  Is  there  anyone  better  able  to  do  that  than 
the  aiinistry  of  Transport  themselves  ? — Yes,  I 
tlrink  so.  If  you  like,  you  can  make  it  an  Advisory 
Committee  ; but  the  Ministry  of  Transport  at  present 
has  not  been  given  any  powers  for  this  purpose. 

14611.  Would  you  suggest  that  this  Comrcil  you  are 
recommending  should  be  set  up,  should  have  jjowers 
of  definitely  deciding  certain  things  ? — Powers  of 
recommendation. 

14612.  The  same  as  a Royal  Commission  would 
have  ? — -It  would  have  a great  weight  in  considering 
port  facilities — ^very  great  weight  indeed. 

14613.  [Mr . Learmonth)  : I'  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  about  registration,  regarding  which  I am 
rather  ignorant.  How  is  the  register  made  up  ? — 
There  is  a Joint  Committee  in  each  port  consisting 
of  employers  and  ourselves. 

14614.  And  a separate  register  for  each  area  ? — A 
separate  register  for  each  port. 

14615.  How  is  that  register  altered  or  adjusted  ? — 
The  Committee  decides  what  is  a reasonable  number 
to  run  the  port.  We  began  to  register  originally  by 
registering  everyone  who  we  knew  to  be  normally 
following  the  port.  Then  when  we  had  done  we 
closed  the  register.  We  then  proceeded  to  let  it 
adjust  itself  by  wastage — ^men  leaving,  and  dying, 
and  so  on. 

14616.  And  others  being  added  as  occasion  required? 
Yes  ; until  we  got  to.a  point  that  is  regarded  as  the 
minunum  number  that  could  reasonably  cope  with 
the  traffic. 

14617.  Having  fixed  that  number,  no  other  man 
could  get  employment  in  coimection  with  the  docks 
in  that  particular  area  ? — That  is  right. 

14618.  Has  there  been  any  system  whereby  by 
payment  a man  could  get  in  and  another  go  out  ? — • 
Not  that  I know  of. 


14619.  I have  been  told  that  such  a thing  has 
existed  in  Glasgow  ? — Glasgow  has  not  registration. 
The  Glasgow  men  have  always  been  opposed  to  it  ; 
it  is  the  only  port  where  it  does  not  exist. 

14620.  But  they  must  have  some  such  system  ? — • 
They  have  a system  whereby  the  Union  are  them- 
selves the  registration  authority. 

14621.  Do  they  exact  a payment  ? — No,  that  has 
been  abolished.  They  did  before  our  time.  But  the 
Glasgow  men  have  always  been  opposed  to  registra- 
tion, and  registration  has  never  been  compulsory — 
I want  to  make  that  clear — by  virtue  of  being  parties 
to  the  National  Agreement  we  have  not  imposed  it 
upon  a port  except  by  agreement,  and  Glasgow  has 
never  agreed. 

14622.  One  other  question.  If  I understood  you 
rightly,  while  you  favour  the  formation  of  an  Authority 
for  an  area,  a river,  or  something  of  that  sort,  you 
said  you  would  still  leave  private  undertakers  in 
control  of  the  separate  docks  within  that  area  ? — To 
take  the  ports  in  the  Bristol  Channel  area,  for  instance, 
I am  not  in  favour  of  putting  the  actual  operative 
management  of  each  one  of  those  ports  under  some 
body  whose  existence  was  brought  into  being  for 
the  purpose  of  co-ordinating  . . . 

14623.  You  would  leave  the  ownership  with  the 
existing  owners  ? — I do  not  see  any  reason  to  disturb 
that. 

14624.  W ould  that  apply  to  the  railway  companies  ? 

I raised  the  question  of  the  railway  companies  as  a 
special  feature  of  the  nation  as  a whole.  The  one 
is  not  dependent  on  the  other.  I have  always  objected 
to  railway  companies  owning  docks,  because  I think 
docks  is  a specialised  industry. 

14625.  And  you  would  regard  that  as  a separate 
question  ? — Yes. 

14626.  If  there  were  a railway  company  owning  a 
dock  . . . ? — Supposing  the  nation  decided  not  to 
accept  my  view  and  that  railways  should  go  on 
owning  docks,  then  that  would  not  prevent  the 
second  thing  coming  into  operation — the  Great 
Western  Company  and  the  Corporation  of  Bristol 
and  Sharpness  entering  into  an  arrangement  to  meet 
my  second  point. 

14627.  And  being  under  the  control  of  a general 
Authority  ? — Yes. 

14628.  {Chairman)  : Have  you  any  fiu’ther  state- 
ment you  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Bevin  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  so.  Sir.  I leave  the  docks  in  your  hands. 

{Chairman)  : Thexr  thank  you  very  much  ; we  are 
obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Archie  Henderson,  called  and  examined. 


14629.  ( Chairman)  : I think,  Mr.  Henderson,  you 
are  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union  ? — ^Yes. 

14630.  And  you  have  come  to  give  us  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  the  registration  of  carriers  ? — ^Yes. 

14631.  That  is  to  say,  the  registration  of  persons 
©Jigaged  in  the  trade  of  carrying  goods  on  the  roads  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  56. 

THIRD  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALE  OE  THE 

Transport  and  Generad  Workers’  Union. 

REGISTRATION  OF  CARRIERS. 


1.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Transport  has  already 
heard,  evidence  from  this  Union,  and  we  submit  this 


Memorandum  of  additional  evidence  only  because 
we  believe  the  subject  we  propose  to  deal  with  to  be 
of  great  importance,  and  that  since  we  last  gave 
evidence  circumstances  have  so  changed  that  our 
action  is  reasonable  and  may  be  of  service.* 

2.  We  have  had  the  opportimity  of  reading  the  first 
two  Reports  issued  by  the  Commission,  both  of  which 
deal  with  the  question  of  traffic  on  roads. 

We  understand  that  there  is  to  be  a third  Report, 
and  that  this  will  cover  that  part  of  the  Inquiry  into 
Transport  in  which  the  proposals  of  this  Union  in 
regard  to  the  Registration  and  Licensing  of  Carriers 
and  others  engaged  in  carrying  goods  by  road,  will  be 
dealt  with. 


* For  evidence  given  previously  on  behalf  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  by  Mr.  John 
Cliff  on  the  20th  March,  1929,  see  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Vol.  2,  Page  465. 
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3.  Since  we  prepared  and  submitted  our  evidence, 
the  Government  (guided  very  materially  by  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  two  Reports)  has 
introduced  a Traffic  Bill  which,  should  it  be  passed 
into  Law,  will  establish  complete  licensing  machinery 
for  ox^erators  engaged  in  the  Public  Service  Road 
Transport  Trade.  The  Regional  Authorities  thus 
set  up  will  exercise  control  over  the  public  services 
on  the  roads  of  the  country.  The  Members  of  the 
Commission  will  remember  that  in  our  evidence  we 
suggested  that  all  operators  engaged,  or  seeking  to 
engage,  in  the  carrying  trade  should  have  to  secure 
registration  and  be  licensed  for  the  purpose. f Our 
view  is  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  licensing 
machmery  for  the  Passenger  Road  Services  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Traffic  Bill  becoming  Law,  the  scheme  for 
licensing  the  Road  Transport  Goods  Services  could 
now  much  more  easily  be  operated,  and  could  be 
accomplished  by  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  these 
new  licensing  Regional  Authorities.  In  other  words,  we 
suggest  that  the  control  by  licence  operated  by 
Regional  Boards,  now  xsroposed  for  the  Road 
Passenger  Services,  be  extended  to  include  Road 
Goods  Services.  Our  projjosals  for  the  Licensing  of 
Carriers  is  based  upon  om-  original  scheme,  as  jalaoed 
before  you  in  our  first  evidence,  and  the  method  for 
Ucensing  the  Passenger  Road  Transport  Services 
prox)Osed  in  the  Traffic  Bill. 

If  the  Commission  so  desire,  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  supplement  this  Memorandum  by  oral  evidence. 

3iS  SjJ  * * 

Regulation  oe  the  Road  (Goods)  Sebvioes. 

4.  Vehicles.— That  all  vehicles  engaged  in  the 
carrying  of  goods  shall  be  licensed  for  that  purpose. 

5.  A licence  shall  be  granted  subject  to  the  vehicle 
being  piassed  by  a Certifying  Officer  as  to  fitness  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  licensed.  Certificate  of 
Fitness  may  be  granted  for  such  period  as  the  Licensing 
Authority  may  decide,  but  for  not  less  than  one  year 
and  not  more  than  five  years. 

6.  Certificate  may  be  revoked  following  an  adverse 
report  by  a qualified  inspector. 

7.  Licences  may  be  susiiended  or  revoked  by  the 
Licensmg  Authority. 

8.  Licensing  of  Carriers. — No  jierson  shall  engage 
in  the  trade  of  a carrier  of  goods  unless  ho  is  licensed 
for  that  X)urp)ose. 

9.  A person  shall  be  licensed  to  carry  goods  iirovided 
the  Licensing  Authority  is  satisfied  that  the  offered 
service  is  required. 

10.  A Licensed  Carrier  shall  be  restricted  in  accord- 
ance with  his  licence,  as  to  the  number  and  natiu’e  of 
the  vehicles  to  be  used. 

11.  Drivers. — A person  shall  not  drive  a vehicle 
licensed  to  carry  goods,  unless  he  be  licensed  for  the 
purpose.  The  restrictions  and  regulations  for  drivers 
of  goods  vehicles  shall  be  similar  to  those  laid  down  for 
drivers  of  Public  Service  Vehicles. 


14632.  ( Chairman)  : In  your  Memorandmn  you 

mention  that  you  have  read  our  first  two  Reports,  and 
you  realise  that  the  Traffic  Bill  which  is  now  before 
Parliament  has  adopted  our  suggestion  of  setting  up 
Regional  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  licensing 
public  service  vehicles  ? — ^Yes. 

14633.  I imdenstand  yom'  view  to  be  that  the  same 
machmery  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  operators  engaged  in  the  carrying  of 
goods  ? — ^That  is  so. 

14634.  I suppose  you  mean  public  carriers  ; you 
do  not  refer,  do  you,  to  firms  who  employ  their  ovui 


fleets  of  goods  vehicles  to  carry  then  ovui  xiarticular 
merchandise  ? — ^No  ; only  in  cases  where  they  let 
themselves  out  for  hire. 

14635.  It  might  be  a transx>ort  coinjiany  or  it 
might  be  the  local  village  carrier — that  sort  of  thing  ? 
— ^Yes,  quite  so. 

14636.  I just  wanted  to  make  that  clear.  You 
propose  that  if  the  Traffic  Bill  becomes  law  and  these 
Authorities  are  set  uj)  in  the  various  regions — ^I  think 
there  are  12  altogether — ^that  the  x>o‘''^ers  of  the 
Authorities  should  be  extended  from  passenger 
services  to  goods  services  ? — ^Yes. 

14637.  And  your  proposal  is  that  persons  engaged 
m this  trade  should  be  registered  ? — That  is  so. 

14638.  Would  you  just  tell  me  what  particular 
object  you  have  in  view  in  asking  for  this  change  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  registering  these  iieoxile  ? 
— That,  of  course,  is  an  important  thing.  Firstly, 
we  believe  that  there  is  a considerable  amount  of 
waste,  overlaxixiing,  mmecessary  and  also  imfruitful 
competition.  There  are  no  actual  statistics,  and,  in 
the  nature  of  thmgs,  there  camiot  be,  as  to  the 
percentage  of  miles  that  vehicles  run  emxity  or  half 
empty,  or  loaded  below  caxiacity,  and  therefore 
uneconomically,  but  I have  addressed  very  du-ect 
questions  to  employers  and  work-xieoxde  m practically 
every  part  of  the  comitry,  exxilaming  wliat  I was 
aiming  at  securing  in  the  way  of  information,  and  I 
should  estimate  that  between  30  per  cent,  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  rmi  by  goods  vehicles 
in  this  country  are  rmi  emxity  ; and  that  quite  a 
considerable  xiortion  of  the  mileage,  xiossibly  anything 
between  10  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent.,  could  be  added 
for  vehicles  bemg  run  not  fully  loaded.  You  will 
frequently  get  the  position  of  two  or  tluee  drivers, 
each  knoiving  the  other  is  to  make  a sunilar  journey, 
arranging  to  do  the  journey  together  for  comxianion- 
shixi.  Probably  not  one  of  them  has  got  a full  load  ; 
they  are  traversmg  anythmg  from  5 to  100  miles 
together,  and  each  is  doing  that  journey,  whereas 
possibly  one  vehicle  could  have  carried  all  the  goods. 

14639.  Yom’  contention  would  be  that  in  the 
absence  of  registration  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
economic  waste,  and  that  there  is  also  mmecessary 
obstruction  on  the  roads  ? — Both.  And  the  obstruc- 
tion on  the  roads  is  emphasised  at  loading  sx^ots, 
such  as  docks.  If  you  take  the  docks  and  wharves  in 
London,  for  mstance,  they  are  situated  mostly  in 
fairly  old  x>arts  of  the  town,  particularly  what  we  call 
the  uxi-town  wharves,  in  narrow  streets.  The 
apxiroaches  to  the  wharves  are  misuitable  for  modern 
traffic,  and  they  are  rendered  more  congested  than 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  there  are  possibly  three 
times  as  many  vehicles  calling  there  for  goods  than 
there  need  be.  A small  carrier,  say,  gets  an  order  to 
Xiick  uxi  a chest  of  tea  at  one'Xilace,  and  a case  of 
oranges  at  another  wharf. , To  make  iqi  a load  he 
visits  half  a dozen  different  wharves ; w'hereas 
instead  of  half  a dozen  different  vans  doing  this  in 
half  a dozen  different  places,  we  suggest  that  with 
proper  co-ordination  the  thing  could  be  done  on  a 
more  sy.stematic  basis,  and  you  would  find  all  this 
heavy  congestion  wdiich  takes  xilace  at  the  docks  and 
wharves,  and  the  axixu’oaches  to  them,  could  be 
avoided.  On  the  London  Traffic  Committee  we  are 
repeatedly  axifiroached  to  try  and  do  something  to 
meet  this  situation. 

14640.  You  think  that  sort  of  traffic  obstruction 
could  be  remedied  if  there  were  a x^roxier  system  of 
registration  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

14641.  You  are  not  aimmg,  are  you,  at  the  elimina- 
tion of  what  I call  the  village  carrier  ; ^ because  ho 
performs,  in  my  opinion,  an  exceedingly  useful 
fmretion  ? — I think  there  is  a definite  place  for  him 
in  the  scheme. 

14642.  That  would  be  a matter  of  discretion  ; 
it  would  be  left  to  the  Regional  Commissioners  to 
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decide  ? — ^Yes.  Of  course,  if  he  is  performing  a useful 
service,  there  is  a place  for  him ; in  my  opinion  he 
would  continue. 

14643.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  coimtry 
villages  if  you  eliminated  the  village  carrier  you  would 
upset  the  whole  social  life  of  the  village  ; he  is  a 
necessary  man  ? — Yes  ; just  as  rmder  the  present  Bill 
there  will  be  facilities  for  small  buses  in  small  places. 
They  mil  not  eliminate  the  small  one-man  bus,  in 
villages.  He  will  go  on  with  a greater  sense  of 
security,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

14644.  Following  on  that,  I see  you  propose  that 
all  vehicles  for  carrying  goods  should  be  licensed,  just 
as  omnibuses  are  now,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
certificate  of  fitness.  At  the  present  moment  I thmk 
there  is  no  sort  of  certificate  of  fitness,  is  there  ? — 
No,  none  whatever. 

14645.  So  that  a vehicle  may  be  used  which  is 
rmfit  to  go  on  the  road  ? — Quite  so. 

14646.  You  propose  practically  the  same  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  proposed  by  us,  and  which  appears 
in  the  Traific  Bill,  for  a certifying  officer  ? — Yes, 
I have  followed  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission for  the  purposes  of  my  own  trade  ; that  is 
what  it  comes  to. 

14647.  There  is  another  point  besides  the  certifying 
officer  who  certifies  the  fitness  of  the  vehicle  ; there 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  vehicle  in  a proper  condition. 
A vehicle  may  be  all  right  one  year,  but  it  may  have 
got  into  a state  of  great  disrepair  a few  months  later. 
You  would  also  adopt  that  proposal  ? — Yes  ; any- 
thing reasonable  which  would  make  for  raising  the 
standard  of  equipment  of  the  road  we  would  be 
prepared  to  support.  I should  point  out  that  although 
we  do  not ' propose  that  the  manufacturer  or  the 
distributor  who  uses  his  omi  vehicles  for  his  own 
goods  should  be  included  in  our  registration  scheme, 
we  do  suggest  that  his  vehicles  should  be  included  in 
this  proposal;  That  applies  also  to  his  drivers  ; 
whilst  he  would  not  be  a registered  carrier,  as  his 
driver  is  driving  for  a living  and  is  subject  to  the 
peculiar  temptations  of  a driver  driving  for  his  living 
and  to  all  the  difficulties  of  such  a di’iver,  we  suggest 
that  he  also  should  come  into  the  same  category  as 
a driver  employed  by  a carrier. 

14648.  You  mean  that  a big  firm  which  emjjloys  a 
number  of  vehicles,  though  they  would  not  be  required 
to  be  licensed  as  carriers  because  they  carry  their  own 
goods  and  are  not  jniblic  carriers,  stiU  their  vehicles 
should  be  certified  as  fit  in  the  first  instance  and 
periodically  inspected  ? — Yes  ; and  the  drivers  in 
the  same  way. 

14649.  In  fact,  as  regards  those  particular  arrange- 
ments you  suggest  that  the  plan  proposed  for  public 
service  passenger  vehicles  should  apply  ? — Yes. 

14650.  Thank  you;  I think  I quite  understand  your 
proposal.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like 
to  bring  before  us,  or  have  I covered  the  points  in 
your  Memorandum  ? — No,  I think  there  is  nothing 
further.  I do  not  know  how  far  the  Commission 
have  realised  the  utterly  impossible  state  of  securing 
any  form  of  co-ordination  in  the  goods  road  traffic 
of  this  country  until  someone  exercises  some  control. 
At  present,  anyone,  if  he  can  persuade  a manufacturer 
of  motors  or  the  owner  of  an  old  motor  vehicle,  and 
who  can  afford  to  pay  £10  down,  can  secure  the 
services  of  a vehicle  and  pay  the  rest  on  hire  and  can 
enter  this  industry.  Hundreds  have  done  so.  The 
position  is  that  there  is  no  chance  of  securing  any 
co-ordination  at  all,  no  chance  of  securing  any  regula- 
tion or  any  governance  of  any  sort,  without  beginning 
somewhere.  At  present  it  is  entirely  without  super- 
vision ; and  unless  we  are  prepared  to  begin  some- 
where or  other,  then  I fear  that  the  co-ordination  of 
traffic  on  the  roads  in  the  country  is  in  fact  impossible. 
We  come  up  against  every  other  form  of  traffic, 
we  compete  with  every  other  form  of  traffic, 
we  are  naturally  more  adaptable  than  any  other 
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form  of  traffic,  and  there  is  no  stopping  the  progress 
of  road  transport,  despite  the  handicaps  which  have 
recently  been  put  on  it  in  the  shape  of  taxation. 

14651.  I take  it  that  your  proposal  with  regard 
to  the  inspection  of  vehicles  is  an  important  matter, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  safety  on 
the  roads  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  drivers, 
too  ? — If  a man  is  competing  very  intensely  for 
traffic  he  has  to  cut  costs  somewhere,  he  himself 
can  lose  a little,  and  he  can  cut  by  giving  an  in- 
different service,  and  he  can  get  a little  back  by  cutting 
the  wages  of  his  driver — and  the  result  is  that  that 
hajDpens,  and  the  standard  of  the  driver  is  con- 
sequently lowered.  A boy  might  take  on  the  job  of 
driving  a commercial  lorry,  but  as  soon  as  he  ijossibly 
could  he  would  try  to  get  into  either  a decent  firm  of 
hauliers  who  are  susceptible  to  Trade  Union  activity 
(shall  I say  ?),  and  get  a decent  standard  of  life,  or 
he  will  try  aird  get  a job  with  a decent  fieet  employed 
by  a distributor,  or  he  will  try  and  get  a job  as  a bus 
driver.  The  result  is  that  the  lower  grade  is  left  for 
the  commercial  haulier  in  a small  way  of  business, 
and  the  standard  is  deplorably  low.  Of  course,  the 
Traffic  Bill  will  remedy  that  to  a certain  extent  by 
raising  the  age  limit. 

14652.  Yes;  the  Traffic  Bill  I think  would  raise  the 
minimum  age  to  21  for  anyone  driving  a commercial 
vehicle  ? — Yes,  over  a certain  weight.  That  will 
undoubtedly  have  a very  good  effect.  But  I would 
say  that,  comparing  the  standard  of  driver  between 
the  commercial  trade  and  the  passenger  trade,  the 
comparison  would  be  detrimental  to  my  own  trade. 
The  cormnercial  driver  would  not  compare  favourably 
outside  the  biggest  and  best  people.  I would  not 
suggest  that  Carter  Paterson  and  others  of  the  big 
hauliers  and  many  of  the  bigger  distributors  come 
into  that  category  ; their  class  would  be  more  on  a 
level  with  the  bus  driver ; but  the  small  peoj^le 
simply  do  not  pay  the  wages,  so  they  do  not  attract 
the  article  ; that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

14653.  [Major  Crawfurd)  : You  gave  an  estimate 
of  about  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  commercial 
vehicles  travelling  empty  ? — Yes. 

14654.  Of  course,  you  would  agree  that  in  the  most 
perfectly  devised  system  of  co-ordinating  traffic  with 
not  one  superfluous  vehicle  oir  the  road,  there  would 
have  to  be  a projsortion  of  the  mileage  covered  empty  ? 
— Yes. 

14655.  You  have  no  idea  what  that  figure  would 
be,  have  you  ? — No  ; but  if  it  exceeded  somewhere 
between  5 per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.  I should  be 
disajjpointed  with  my  own  trade. 

14656.  That  is  what  you  put  it  at  ? — Yes,  at  the 
outside. 

14657.  And  the  difference  is  between  5 per  cent, 
and  10  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

14658.  Then  with  regard  to  a cpiestion  raised  by 
the  Chairman,  the  question  of  licensing  vehicles.  You 
said  a man  who  was  competing  for  traffic  and  who 
was  perhaps  finding  a difficulty  in  his  competition 
and  wanted  to  out  costs  could  do  it  in  any  of  three 
ways.  One  of  those  ways  was  in  the  vehicle.  No 
doubt  you  realise  that  the  type  of  carrier  to  whom 
the  Chairman  referred,  the  one  who  is  carrying  his 
own  goods,  does  not  compete  for  traffic  ? — No, 
very  seldom. 

14659.  Practically  never  ? — Yes. 

14660.  So  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  man 
— I am  not  cutting  out  the  common  carrier — the  only 
point  in  the  inspection  of  vehicles  would  be,  woxjld  it 
not : (a)  the  safety  of  the  driver,  and  (6)  damage  to 
roads  ? — Oh,  no.  Everyone  desires,  every  user  of 
the  road  requires,  that  every  vehicle  on  the  road 
should  be  in  a fit  and  proper  state,  apart  from  having 
to  pay  for  roads. 

14661.  From  what  point  of  view  ? — If  you  have 
a vehicle  travelling  behind  you  or  even  in  front  of 
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you  which  is  not  in  a fit  state  it  is  more  likely  to  he 
out  of  control,  its  brakes  may  go,  its  steering  may  go, 
it  may  make  a terrible  din,  it  may  be  badly  loaded,  or 
it  may  be  incapable  of  carrying  the  goods  that  are 
packed  on  it — all  those  things  are  detrimental  to 
every  other  user  of  the  road. 

14662.  The  safety  and  the  amenities  of  the  road 
I can  understand  ; but  if  the  vehicle  is  overloaded 
to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  carry  the  load,  it  affects 
nobody  but  the  owner,  does  it  ? — It  affects  the  road, 
and  it  makes  the  vehicle  more  dangerous. 

14663.  What  I want  to  bring  out  is  this  : that 
there  is  an  essential  difference,  I suggest,  between  a 
vehicle  which  is  carrying  living  persons  for  profit  and 
a vehicle  which  is  carrying  produce  for  profit  ? — 
There  is  a difference. 

14664.  The  danger  to  life  and  limb  marks,  does  it 
not,  a distinct  difference  ? — In  so  far  as  one  is  carrying 
living  people  and  the  other  is  not. 

14666.  You  would  admit  that  ? — Yes,  one  would 
have  to  ; it  is  obvious. 

14666.  Then  in  your  paragraph  9 you  say,  “ A 
person  shall  be  licensed  to  carry  goods  provided  the 
Licensing  Authority  is  satisfied  that  the  offered 
service  is  required.”  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  elaborate 
the  phrase  “ offered  service  ” ? — We  are  imagining 
that  every  existing  carrier  would,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  already  a vested  interest,  be  registered; 
that  would  give  in  the  majority  of  oases  more  carriers 
than  are  actually  required  for  the  needs  of  the 
district ; and  if  other  people  offered  themselves  for 
registration,  if  the  Licensing  Authority  were  satisfied 
that  there  were  already  more  than  enough  vehicles 
to  cany  on,  then  the  man  would  have  to  justify,  by 
indicating  what  he  proposed  to  do,  his  application 
for  registration. 

14667.  What  he  proposed  doing — what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? — He  would  have  to  explain  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  what  class  of  traffic  he  proposed 
entering,  and  what  service  he  proposed  rendering, 
and  so  on. 

14668.  I may  be  wrong,  but  in  my  own  mind  I 
connected  the  service  with  the  word  “ route,”  just 
as  a “ 29  ” service  bus  means  a bus  serving  a certain 
route  ? — No  ; I mean  the  service  in  its  proper  sense — 
doing  the  job. 

14669.  So  the  question  of  routes  would  not  enter 
into  it  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

14670.  So  there  would  be  the  amount  of  service 
rendered  in  an  area  ? — Yes. 

14671.  What  kind  of  test  would  the  Authority 
apply  as  to  whether  there  were  enough  vehicles  or 
otherwise  ? — By  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
carriers  already  in  existence  had  their  vehicles  idle, 
and  the  licences  existing  exceeded  the  requirements  ; 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  licences  were  being  paid  for 
and  the  vehicles  were  not  in  use  in  a given  district. 

14672.  You  would  not  estimate  it  on  profit  ? — ^No, 
you  really  cannot,  can  you  ? Because  profit  accrues 
from  ability  as  well  as  actual  quality.  One  man 
could  make  a profit  on  something  that  another  man 
would  not. 

14673.  And  you  would  not  suggest  any  application 
for  a licence  should  come  with  a schedule  of  routes  ? 
— No,  it  is  not  possible,  not  at  present  at  any  rate, 
whatever  we  may  do  in  the  future.  Goods  are  not 
so  easily  regulated  as  passengers ; the  demand 
fluctuates  more. 

14674.  [Chairman)  : Otherwise  you  would  not 

suggest  for  the  goods  carriers  what  is  called  a route 
service  licence  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

14676.  [Lord  Northampton) : If  you  were  going  to 
issue  licences  to  these  common  carriers,  the  object 
would  be  largely  to  restrict  the  increase  in  their 
numbers,  and  that  would  be  virtually  granting  a 
monopoly  to  the  others,  would  it  not,  or  at  any  rate 


a restricted  monopoly  of  some  sort  ? — It  would  be 
limiting  the  number  of  possible  competitors  in  so 
far  as  you  were  saying  to  some  people,  “ As  you  are 
not  registered  you  cannot  do  this  job,”  yes.  He  will 
say,  “ Surely  there  are  some  people  that  you  register  ” 
— if  I can  presume  so  far  for  a momenU — “ such  as  a 
doctor  or  a nurse.” 

14676.  Would  not  the  natural  result  be  that  you 
would  have  also  to  control  the  charges  they  made  ? — 

I think  so  ; possibly. 

14677.  And  that  would  also  be  done  by  the  Licen- 
sing Commissioners  ? — I would  rather  that  matter 
were  referred  to  a similar  body  say  as  the  railway 
body.  A fairly  rough  and  ready  sort  of  schedule 
could  be  drawn  up  which  gave  every  trader  an 
indication  of  what  was  fair,  and  he  woffid  have  to  use 
his  own  gumption  as  to  whether  he  was  being  badly 
treated  or  not ; and  if  he  felt  he  was  being  badly 
treated  there  would  be  a tribunal  to  which  he  could 
appeal. 

14678.  There  would  be  a scale  of  charges  universal 
all  over  the  country  ? — More  or  less. 

14679.  In  each  of  the  licensing  areas  ? — Yes  ; I 
should  think  each  district  had  better  do  its  own, 
and  it  would  be  based  largely  on  the  class  of  article, 
on  the  mamrer  of  packing,  and  on  the  mileage. 

14680.  It  would  be  rather  complicated,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  much  less  complicated  than  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal.  I did  not  want  to  mention 
that  Tribunal,  if  I may  say  so,  because  that  would 
frighten  people  off ; because  I Imow  it  is  a pretty 
weU  hated  body  ; but  we  cannot  avoid  it,  it  is  there. 

14681.  Would  not  the  result  of  that  be  that  it 
would  encourage  the  bigger  firms  to  use  their  owm 
private  vehicles  ? — It  might  do. 

14682.  And  it  would  in  the  end  knock  out  the 
common  carrier  altogether  ? — No  ; you  could  not 
do  that. 

14683.  Except  perhaps  the  smallest  men  ? — 
There  are  a very  large  number  of  businesses  which 
could  never  properly  employ  their  own  transpor-t ; 
the  nature  of  their  business  is  such  that  it  would  not 
pay  them,  and  never  could  pay  them.  Besides, 
there  is  some  skill  required  in  our  trade  ; even  the 
man  who  employs  his  omi  transport  frequently 
employs  a transport  manager  to  manage  it. 

14684.  I think  you  said  one  of  the  advantages  of 
licensing  would  be  that  there  would  be  less  empties  ? — 
Yes. 

14685.  I do  not  see  that  that  would  follow.  You 
would  not  be  organising  the  employment  of  return 
journeys  ? — Yes. 

14686.  How  would  that  foUow  ? — It  would  be  a 
natural  consequence.  The  moment  you  secure 
registration  you  would  have  organisation,  and  the 
whole  thing  should  be  organised. 

14687.  What  organisation  could  you  have  ? — You 
would  have  the  very  fact  that  everyone  was  a 
registered  carrier  ; he  would  then  have  something 
m common  with  the  other  registered  carriers  that  he 
has  not  got  at  present  ; and  the  whole  trade  could 
become  an  organised  trade. 

14688.  The  registered  carriers  would  organise 
themselves  ? — It  would  automatically  follow,  I 
imagine  ; I am  almost  sure  it  would  ; I thinlt  we 
could  probably  help  them. 

14689.  Why  do  not  they  do  that  at  the  present 
moment  ? — Because  they  are  not  registered. 

14690.  I do  not  see  how  registration  would  helj^ 
them  ? — Take  the  town  to  which  I have  just  been 
to  try  and  help  the  employers  to  sort  themselves 
out.  The  Swansea  town  rate  for  a horse  and  cart 
and  man  per  day  seven  or  eight  years  ago  was, 
roughly  spealdng,  one  guinea  ; to-day  it  ranges  from 
8s.  Od.  to  13s.  Od.  or  14s.  Od.  All  the  best  contractors 
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have  dropped  out  of  the  town  work,  and  the  Town 
Clerk,  who  happens  to  be  a very  gallant  horseman, 
is  terribly  alarmed  because  of  the  class  of  horseflesh 
he  gets  offered  to  him,  it  is  of  very  poor  quality  and 
always  undersized  ; the  whole  point  is  that  a miner 
comes  up  from  the  valleys,  buys  a horse  and  cart, 
and  lets  himself  out  for  hire  ; the  service  that  he 
gives  is  very  indifferent,  but  he  struggles  on  for 
a year  or  two  and  then  returns  to  the  mine,  having 
dropped  out  of  the  business.  The  employers  allowed 
their  organisation  to  go  to  pieces  and  started  cutting 
rates  one  against  the  other  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
actual  town  rate  in  Swansea  is  lower  than  the  wage 
rate.  The  rate  is  9s.  6d.  a day  for  a man — that  is 
his  wages — but  you  can  get  a horse  and  cart  and  man 
in  Swansea  for  8s.  Od. 

14691.  I was  asking  you  how  registration  would 
help  to  reduce  the  emjDties  ? — You  would  organise 
the  whole  trade. 

14692.  I am  suggesting  that  you  could  organise 
just  as  well  without  registration  ? — Not  without  the 
intervention  of  a middleman,  the  organisation  of 
clearing  houses,  which  would  be  bad  for  everyone 
in  the  end.  They  would  do  it  themselves  ; they 
would  organise  their  own  loads  with  clearing  houses 
and  everything.  I am  sorry  ; I am  only  trying  to 
help  ; that  is  what  I feel  would  be  the  result.  I 
beheve  that  a system  of  clearing  houses  would 
automatically  spring  up  as  a result  of  this. 

14693.  [Major  Salmon)  : Is  there  any  public  de- 
mand for  such  an  arrangement  as  you  are  suggesting  ? 
— It  is  difficult  to  say.  It  does  not  find  much  expression 
in  the  Press,  and  that  is  the  usual  interpretation 
of  what  is  a pubhc  demand,  though  I do  not  know 
that  it  is  an  accurate  one.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  say  whether  there  is  or  whether  there  is  not ; 
but  in  so  far  as  this  appears  to  be  ordinary,  normal 
common  sense,  I should  think  there  would  be  a 
public  demand  as  the  ordinary  member  of  the 
public  is  fairly  gifted  with  common  sense. 

14694.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  had  no 
demand  except  presumably  from  those  interested 
in  seeing  that  prices  are  not  cut  ? — I would  not  like 
to  say  there  had  been  any  demand  from  the  employers. 
I wish  there  had.  I have  tried  to  convince  the 
employers  of  this. 

14695.  So  that  really  the  idea  that  you  are  putting 
before  us  to-day  originates  with  your  Organisation 
with  the  idea  of  trying  to  stren^hen  the  position 
of  that  body  or  the  people  employed  in  it  ? — What 
we  are  recommending  might  incidentally  assist  the 
members  we  work  for,  yes. 

14696.  How  would  this  apply  to  London  ? There 
will  be  no  Traffic  Commissioner  in  London,  and 
even  with  the  BiU  that  is  now  before  Parhament 
the  London  area  will  still  be  under  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  ? — The  London  Traffic  Committee  exists. 

14697.  Yes  ; but  the  powers  given  to  the  Area 
Commissioners  exclude  London  temporarily,  although 
we  recommended  it  should  be  considered.  How 
would  you  deal  with  London  ? — ^There  is  no  reason 
really  why  London  should  be  excluded,  only  there 
happens  to  be  at  present  the  London  Traffic  Com- 
mittee ; and,  secondly,  London  has  peculiar  difficulties 
of  its  own  in  regard  to  passenger  traffic. 

14698.  Then  would  you  suggest  there  should  be  a 
Commission  set  up  specially  for  London  to  deal  with 
this  ? — ^There  should  be  a hoensing  body  set  up  ; 
it  might  be  the  present  Traffic  Committee.  I am  not 
particular  what  form  the  body  takes  so  much  as  its 
functions. 

14699.  Should  it  apply  to  horse  drawn  vehicles  as 
well  ? — Yes. 

14700.  Although,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
licence  recommended  for  horse  drawn  vehicles  by  the 
Commission  ? — ^No. 

14701.  But  you  are  suggesting  it  ? — ^Yes. 


14702.  Your  scheme  would  not  be  a success  unless 
it  were  so  ? — ^It  would  not  be  such  a great  success  ; 
but  so  far  as  it  went  it  would  be  a success,  in  so  far  as 
it  fell  short  it  would  not. 

14703.  Do  I imderstand  you  to  suggest  seriously 
that  because  a firm  of  licensed  carriers  were  licensed 
to  act  as  licensed  hauliers,  and  that  their  drivers  were 
hcensed,  that  would  necessarily  make  for  greater 
efficiency  in  the  way  of  loading  a van  ? — ^I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt. 

14704.  Will  you  tell  me  how  that  would  work  in 
practice  ? — Yes.  The  very  fact  that  a carrier  had  to 
be  licensed  would  tend  to  improve  his  standard  ; the 
fact  that  a driver  had  to  be  licensed  and  had  to  be  of 
a certam  age  and  of  certain  physical  fitness  before  he 
could  get  his  licence,  would  also  tend  to  raise  his 
standard.  The  standard  generally  of  the  trade  would 
be  improved.  I visualise  the  whole  thing  bemg  put 
on  a basis  to  enable  organisation  to  take  place,  which 
at  present  is  impossible. 

14706.  But  you  are  assmning  there  are  clearmg 
houses  ; we  have  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are. 
Supposmg  the  Licensmg  Commissioners  are  brought 
into  operation,  there  will  be  no  clearing  houses  ? — 
Not  yet. 

14706.  I should  like  to  know  how,  by  granting  a 
licence  to  the  owner  or  to  a driver  of  a vehicle,  you 
will  improve  the  efficient  loading  of  a van  so  as  to 
prevent  waste  ? — The  object  of  licensmg  a driver  is 
one  thing,  and  the  object  of  licensmg  the  carrier 
is  another  thing. 

14707.  Yes,  I understand  that  ; you  have  told  us 
that  already  ? — I thought  I had  not  made  that  clear. 
The  licensmg  of  drivers  will  not  necessarily  bring 
about  a lack  of  empty  vans,  but  it  will  bring  about  a 
fewer  number  of  accidents  to  vans. 

14708.  How  are  you  going  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
the  great  wastage  and  overlappmg  that  exists  with  the 
carrying  of  goods  ? How  will  your  scheme  help  that 
in  practice  ? — ^At  present  any  man  can  buy  a lorry 
and  throw  himself  on  to  the  market  ; there  must  be, 
therefore,  one  lorry  more  looldng  for  work.  That  does 
not  add  an  omrce  to  the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  carried, 
so  we  can  assume  so  far  as  that  van  is  concerned  that 
it  is  just  one  more  empty  van  on  the  street.  The 
moment  you  have  passed  saturation  point  in  this  job 
every  additional  van  means  an  empty  van. 

14709.  Can  you  adduce  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
we  have  reached  saturation  point  so  far  as  the  tonnage 
carried  or  the  number  of  vehicles  prepared  to  carry 
tonnage  is  concerned  ? — Yes  ; the  number  of  vans, 
the  number  of  lorries,  that  are  idle  in  the  garages  and 
stables  throughout  the  country  at  the  present 
moment. 

14710.  Yes;  but  that  may  be  due  merely  to  seasonal 
conditions  ? — ^No. 

14711.  Or  to  temporary  bad  busmess  ? — No,  that 
is  not  so. 

14712.  You  do  not  think  so  ? — ^I  know  it  is  not  so. 

14713.  You  think  it  is  merely  by  competition  ? — 
I know  it  is  by  competition. 

14714.  Would  you  apply  the  matter  of  the  applica- 
tion for  the  carrier  to  any  sized  vehicle  ? — ^Yes,  for 
the  purposes  of  carrying  goods  for  hire. 

14715.  You  consider  the  carrier  of  goods  for  hire, 
being  a person  who  gets  paid  specially  for  carrying 
those  goods  and  for  irothing  else  ? — Not  for  nothing 
else  ; the  very  fact  that  he  has  loaned  himself  for 
hire  makes  him  suitable  for  registration  even  if  he 
happens  to  be  something  else  ; he  may  bo,  for  instance, 
a miller  with  a fleet  of  steam  wagons  ; he  may  want 
to  let  his  steam  wagons  out  on  hire  because  he  is 
coming  back  empty — to  bring  back,  say,  a load  of 
furniture  ; the  moment  he  does  that  he  becomes  a 
carrier  and  should  be  registered. 
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I47I6.  Let  us  take  that  case.  Assume  that  he 
were  registered  ; would  you  prevent  him  bringing 
back  a load  of  fruniture  ? — Not  if  he  were  registered. 

14717.  Then  how  would  the  person  who  was 
responsible  for  the  registration  of  that  firm  as  carriers 
be  able  to  regulate  it  if  there  were  too  many  vans  ? 
— He  would  not  act  in  that  way.  The  miller  would 
have  to  say  to  himself ; “ Do  I contemplate  ever  letting 
myself  out  for  hire  or  not  ; if  I do  I must  be  registered, 
if  I do  not  I shall  not  trouble  to  be  registered.” 

14718.  So  far  as  the  registration  is  concerned  that 
is  settled  quite  easily  I appreciate  ; but  your  intention, 
as  I understand  it,  is  to  put  the  responsibility  on  the 
registering  authorities  to  say  that  there  are  too  many 
or  too  few  imits  being  used  for  the  purposes  of 
haulage  ? — ^Yes. 

14719.'  Will  you  tell  me  how  they  are  to  govern 
that  ; because  the  miller  will  not  every  day  be 
bringing  back  a load  of  furniture  ? How  would  he 
control  it  ? — The  miller  would  have  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  his  time  he  proposed  spending  as  a 
carrier.  It  may  ultimately  mean  a proper  organisa- 
tion of  the  whole  thing. 

14720.  And  so  far  as  the  licensing  of  the  driver  is 
concerned,  this  should  apply  to  every  vehicle  on  the 
road,  private  or  otherwise  ? — I do  not  mean  the 
private  chauffeur,  of  course. 

14721.  But  a private  oar  ? — Any  car  carrying 
goods. 

14722.  Would  be  licensed  ? — -Yes. 

14723.  (Mr.  Learmonth)  : Apart  from  improvement 
in  the  conditions  of  your  members,  do  you  estimate 
that  this  scheme,  if  carried  out,  would  lessen  the 
congestion  on  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

14724.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  what 
extent  that  relief  might  be  ? — I should  say  that  the 
only  possible  way  of  estimating  it  would  be  by  saying 
that  the  present  apparent  unnecessary  miles  rmr 
approximate  to  40  per  cent.,  and  that  under  this 
system  of  proper  organisation  they  may  run  some- 
where between  6 per  cent,  and  6 per  cent.  ; that 
would  be  the  figure  in  the  change  of  the  amount  of 
goods  vehicles  running  on  the  roads. 

14726.  Have  you  any  figures  of  the  numbers  of 
vehicles  at  present  employed  in  this  trade  ? — No, 
but  it  is  easily  obtainable  from  the  number  of 
commercial  vehicles  that  are  licensed.  I believe 
they  approximate  to  600,000,  but  I am  not  sure. 
Then  you  have  a vast  nmnber  of  horse  veliioles  as 
well. 

14726.  The  Secretary  pouits  out  that  the  total  goods 
vehicles  registered  now  are  326,000.  Of  course  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  would  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  public  carrying  ? — ^Is  that  trade  and 
commercial  ? 

14727.  Yes.  Now  take  another  aspect  of  it,  with 
regard  to  the  co-ordination  of  traffic.  Do  you  think, 
for  instance,  that  registration  would  improve,  say,  the 
distribution  from  rural  stations.  If  you  had  a system 
of  registered  carriers  -within  a district,  would  there 
be  any  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  goods 
throughout  that  district  ? — -Yes,  I should  say  it  would 
be  ine-vitable  that  there  would  be  an  improvement. 


14728.  Now  on  the  question  of  routes.  You  say 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  define  routes  along 
which  the  carrier  was  to  travel,  but  your^  registration 
of  the  carrier  would  require  to  restrict  him  to  a par- 
ticular district,  would  it  not  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
you  could  restrict  the  carrier  necessarily  to  operate 
in  a given  district ; but  if  he  wanted  to  operate  outside 
Iris  district  he  would  have  to  have  registration  for 
that. 

14729.  If  you  do  not  restrict  them  to  the  district 
and  have  regard  to  the  requirements  of  that  district 
in  the  shape  of  the  needs  for  a common  carrier,  I am 
not  clear  what  object  your  registration  will  efiect  ? 

I suggest  he  could  be  registered  for  his  district,  and 
if  he  wanted  to  take  up  long  journey  work  he  would 
have  to  be  registered  for  that  purpose. 

14730.  Then  he  would  enter  into  competition  with 
some  other  registered  carrier  out  of  his  district  ? 
No  ; he  would  be  only  in  competition  with  other 
carriers  who  were  also  registered  for  long  journey 
work. 

14731.  But  if  you  carry  that  out  to  its  ultirnate  end, 
does  it  not  mean  you  would  apply  the  registration 
all  over  the  coimtry  ? — Yes. 

14732.  And  not  restrict  them  to  the  registration 
areas  as  in  the  case  of  omnibuses  ? — You  mean  it 
would  have  to  be  a National  Registration  Committee  ? 

14733.  Yes. — The  thing  would  develop.  If  it  were 
found  desirable  in  the  interests  of  organisation  to 
make  special  registration  for  special  classes  of  journeys, 
I think  the  thing  would  evolve  itself. 

14734.  I should  have  thought  your  idea  would  have 
been  to  prevent  wasteful  competition  within  a par- 
ticular area  ? — That  is  our  primary  object. 

14735.  Then  you  would  require  to  restrict  them  to 
trading  -within  that  area  ? — ^No. 

(Mr.  Learmonth) : Then  I do  not  follow  it. 

(Chairman)  : You  might  get  a man  in  a -village, 
a village  carrier,  who  was  on  the  very  edge  of  an  area, 
where  he  has  only  to  proceed  about  two  or  three  imles 
and  he  is  in  another  of  these  12  areas  or  so  into  which 
we  have  divided  the  co-untry.  I thmk  it  is  reasonable 
that  that  man  should  have  his  licence  endorsed  for 
another  area. 

14736.  (Mr.  Galton)  : I take  it  your  object  in 

putting  this  forward  is  that  it  is  an  idea  as  to  a scheme 
that  might  develop  to  a considerable  extent  later  ; 
this  is  not  a completed  plan  in  itself  ? — It  is  nothing 
more  than  an  idea,  and  it  is  an  idea  fomided  very 
largely  on  proposals  that  appear  to  be  perfectly 
suitable,  or  that  we  hope  -will  be  proved  to  be  perfectly 
suitable,  to  the  passenger  ser-vioe,  the  sister  ser-vice 
The  passenger  side  has  developed  a bit  further  than 
the  goods  side  ; and  what  has  proved  suitable  for 
the  passenger  ser-vices,  if  we  had  the  same  object  in 
view  in  regard  to  their  co-ordination  and  possible 
organisation,  it  seemed  to  its  that  a somewhat  similar 
scheme  adapted  to  suit  the  peculiarity  of  the  trade 
would  prove  suitable  for  the  goods  section. 

14737.  And  it  would  develop  later  in  the  directions 
indicated  ? — Yes,  I am  pretty  sru’e  it  would. 

(Chairman)  : Thairk  you,  Mr.  Henderson,  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  e-vidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Db.  K.  6.  Fenblon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  called  and  examined. 


14738.  (Chairman)  : You  have  been  good  enough, 
Dr.  Fenelon,  to  prepare  at  our  request  a Memorandum 
on  the  very  important  matter  of  the  economic  basis 
of  transport  co-ordination  ? — Yes. 

14739.  You  are  Lecturer  in  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Edinbm’gh  and  have,  I think,  given 
special  study  to  transportation  problems  ? — Yes. 

Memo.  No.  57. 

MEMORANDUM 

PBBPAEED  at  the  bequest  OB  THE  ROYAL 
Commission  by 

De.  K.  G.  Fenelon,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  TRANSPORT 
CO-ORDINATION. 


1.  Broadly  considered,  co-ordination  policies  may  be 
divided  into  one  or  other  of  two  groups,  which  for 
convenience  may  be  described  as  “ internal  ” or 
“ external  ” co-ordination  : — 

(i)  Internal  co-ordination  within  a particular 

transport  industry,  such  as  the  railway  in- 
dustry or  motor  bus  transport,  with  the 
aim  of  eliminating  wasteful  competition  as 
between  various  independent  enterprises 
engaged  in  providing  a particular  type  of 
transport. 

(ii)  The  prevention  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful 

competition  between  different  types  of 
transport  through  the  substitution  of  some 
scheme  of  external  co-ordination. 

2.  In  the  first  group  are  to  be  classed  all  schemes 
which  aim  at  the  “ rationalisation,”  regulation  or 
amalgamation  of  concerns  engaged  in  providing  a 
particular  form  of  transport,  or  the  pooling  of  traffic 
among  them.  In  the  second  species  of  co-ordination, 
the  objective  is  co-operation  between  varied  types  of 
transport,  e.g.,  road  and  rail  co-ordination,  and  this, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  may  be  achieved  in  a variety 
of  ways. 

3.  In  practice  the  word  co-ordination  has  been 
apphed  indiscriminately  to  all  pohcies  which  have 
either,  or  both,  of  these  aims  in  view.  The  second 
problem  is  naturally  the  more  complicated  and  the 
more  difficult  of  solution.  In  the  first  place,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the  former 
problem,  and  this  is  the  more  convenient  as  many  of 
the  arguments  can  be  applied  mutatis  mutandis  to 
the  more  difficult  problem. 

4.  The  economic  case  for  internal  co-ordination 
rests  on  the  advantages  of  large  scale  production  and 
the  elimination  of  the  wastes  of  competition.  Com- 
petition may  lead  to  an  unnecessary  duplication  of 
equipment  and  administration,  while  the  scale  of 
operation  of  the  competitive  firms  may  be  smaller 
than  the  optimum  economic  size  of  concern  in  the 
given  conditions,  with  the  result  that  the  full  econo- 
mies of  large  scale  enterprise  are  not  obtained.  Where 
the  industries  concerned  are  characterised  by  heavy 
overhead  costs  and  a large  fixed  capital,  the  benefits 
of  amalgamation  are  especially  advantageous  since 
costs  are  decreased  per  unit  of  traffic  as  the  traffic 
handled  increases.  The  railways  illustrate  in  a marked 
degree  the  advantages  of  amalgamation,  and  the 
economic  urge  towards  combination  is  evident 
throughout  the  history  of  our  railways  from  the  time 
of  the  Wigan  amalgamation  in  1834  up  to  the  Rail- 
ways Act,  1921.  In  the  same  way,  though  perhaps 
in  a lesser  degree,  the  wastes  of  uimeoessary  com- 
petition are  obvious  in  the  operation  of  motor  bus 
fleets.  During  the  past  few  years  there  has  in  con- 
sequence been  a marked  movement  towards  combina- 
tion among  motor  bus  operators. 

5.  Competition  may  involve  economic  waste,  if  it 
means  that  costs  are  swollen  unduly  by  competitive 


advertisement  and  facilities,  the  provision  of  surplus 
vehicles  or  in  other  ways.  The  narrov^  margin  of 
profit  obtained  in  such  conditions,  if  indeed  there  is 
not  a direct  loss,  is  likely  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  the  transport  undertakings  on  a sound  financial 
basis,  and  this  will  react  mxfavourably  on  the  public 
who  eventually  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
increased  costs.  Rival  enterprises  may  starve  each 
other  of  traffic  and  the  competing  vehicles  may  be 
running  half  empty.  On  the  roads  severe  competition 
tends  to  increase  traffic  congestion,  and  it  may  en- 
courage dangerous  driving  with  the  hitent  to  secure  an 
advantage  over  rivals.  Where  competition  is  severe 
the  leaner  routes  wiU  probably  be  neglected,  since  it 
is  to  no  one’s  interest  to  view  the  needs  of  the  area  as 
a whole  while  the  best  paying  routes  may  be  over- 
crowded with  vehicles.  This  congestion  slows  down 
the  speed  of  the  buses,  causing  delay  to  passengers  and 
other  traffic  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  opera- 
ting costs.  Sometimes  severe  competition  renders  the 
services  less  reliable,  and  competitive  pressure  may 
result  in  the  neglect  of  the  maintenance  of  vehicles  in 
an  endeavour  to  cut  costs.  Sometimes  severe  com- 
petition is  followed  by  a period  of  monopoly  though 
competition  may  break  out  again  at  a later  stage. 

6.  It  would  be  the  aim  of  a co-ordmated  policy  to 
prevent  the  wastes  of  unrestricted  competition,  e.g., 
as  proposed  m the  present  Road  Traffic  Bill,  or  as 
obtained  in  certain  Continental  cities  such  as  Berlin 
or  Paris  by  means  of  the  unification  of  transport 
facilities  under  the  one  administration.  Unification, 
however,  raises  the  question  of  complete  or  partial 
monopoly,  and  its  control  in  the  public  interest. 
Such  control  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  exercised 
that,  while  the  disadvantages  of  competition  are 
eliminated,  the  advantages'  appertaining  to  competi- 
tion should  not  be  lost.  Competition,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  certain  real  economic  advantages. 
Many  recent  improvements  in  all  the  forms  of  transport 
have  undoubtedly  been  due  m large  part  to  the 
stimulus  of  competition  either  direct  or  indirect,  e.g., 
improvements  effected  by  progressive  tramway  con- 
cerns to  meet  the  competition  of  buses,  or  the  im- 
proved services  provided  by  the  railways  as  the  result 
of  road  competition.  Under  competition  there  is  a 
direct  stunulus  to  the  improvement  of  transport 
services,  and  it  also  encourages  enterprise  and  inno- 
vations. It  is  therefore  important  that  any  particular 
type  of  co-ordination  which  may  be  adopted  should 
permit  and  encourage  the  development  of  progessive 
policies.  On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  it  is  possible 
to  point  to  many  examples  where  monopolistic  trans- 
port organisations  have  provided  as  good,  or  even 
better,  facilities  than  would  be  possible  under  com- 
petition and  have  been  among  the  first  to  adopt 
improved  methods  and  new  inventions.  Neverthe- 
theless,  there  is  a possible  danger  that  the  public  might 
be  exploited  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
development  of  anti-social  monopolistic  policies. 

Co-Obdination  OB  Vaeied  Types  ob  Teanspoet. 

7.  The  economic  basis  of  co-ordination,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  that  term,  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
various  forms  of  transport  have  each  certain  ad- 
vantages and  certain  limitations  for  the  carriage  of 
particular  types  of  traffic  or  for  use  in  certain  circum- 
stances. There  is  a differentiation  in  function  between 
each  of  the  principal  forms  of  inland  transport — rail, 
road,  air,  inland  waterways  and  the  coasting  vessel. 
If  there  was  no  such  differentiation,  there  would  be  no 
case  for  co-ordination  on  economic  grounds,  be- 
cause if  any  one  form  of  transport  was  superior  for 
all  purposes,  the  sooner  it  was  generally  adopited  the 
better.  Co-ordination  in  such  circumstances  could 
only  be  urged  as  a temporary  expedient  to  ease  the 
transition  of  labour  and  capital  from  the  old  forms  to 
the  new. 

8.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  there  is  no  one  form  of 
transport  which  is  superior  for  all  purposes.  Broadly 
considered,  rail  transport  is  supreme  for  heavy  and 
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bulky  traffic  and  long  distances.  In  Great  Britain,  as 
in  most  other  countries,  the  railway  system  forms  the 
backbone  of  inland  transport  facilities.  Railways  are 
unrivalled  for  the  carriage  of  most  of  the  raw  materials 
of  industry,  and  can  cope  successfully  with  intensive 
passenger  traffic  that  could  not  possibly  be  handled  by 
other  means.  AVliere  direct  transit  of  bulk  traffic  is 
possible  as  between  one  factory  siding  and  another, 
or  between  pit  and  port,  the  economic  advantages  of 
rail  transit  are  at  a maximum.  Another  important 
asset  possessed  by  the  railways  is  their  widespread 
organisation  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  traffic. 

9.  Road  transport  has  the  advantage  on  the  short 
haul  and  for  the  carriage  of  many  higher  grade  com- 
modities. Its  great  assets  ai'e  its  flexibility  and  the 
possibility  of  providing  direct  door-to-door  services. 
Owing  to  reduced  handling,  delicate  articles  are  less 
likely  to  be  damaged,  and  since  responsibility  can  be 
definitely  allocated,  pilferage  risks  are  less.  The 
operating  unit  is  the  individual  vehicle,  not  a whole 
system,  and  a service  can  be  started  with  a small 
capital  outlay.  Adequate  services  can  therefore  be 
provided  even  where  the  traffic  offering  on  a certain 
route  is  small  in  amount.  With  a given  traffic  it  is 
possible  to  give  a more  frequent  service  than  could  be 
economically  provided  by  steam  trains  of  the  usual 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  with  heavy  traffic  operating 
costs  are  higher  than  those  of  railways  and  tramways. 

10.  Briefly,  the  advantages  of  road  motor  transport 
are  flexibility  and  mobility  ; amenability  to  control  ; 
small  operating  units  ; the  greater  frequency  of 
service  possible  ; the  small  capital  required  to  start 
a service  and  the  more  individual  type  of  service  which 
can  be  provided. 

11.  Inland  water  transport  and  the  coasting  trade 
are  especially  suitable  for  low  grade  commodities 
moving  in  bulk.  Though  the  speed  of  movement  is 
low,  very  cheap  rates  can  be  quoted  for  bulk  cargoes. 

12.  Air  transport  finds  its  main  assets  in  its  high 
speed  and  the  independence  of  ground  conditions, 
together  with  the  avoidance  of  transhipment  between 
land  and  sea.  In  Great  Britain  the  scope  for  internal 
air  routes  is  limited  owing  to  the  comparatively  short 
distances  between  the  main  centres  of  production. 
Britain  is  in  the  nature  of  a terminal  for  international 
and  Empire  air  routes,  rather  than  an  area  suited  to 
the  gro\Hh  of  a network  of  internal  air  routes. 

13.  A complete  scheme  of  co-ordination  worfld 
provide  that  each  form  of  transport  would  be  used 
in  the  economic  conjimcture  best  suited  to  its  economic 
characteristics.  A practical  difficulty  arises,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  each  of  the  various  types  of  trans- 
port cannot  be  fitted  into  watertight  compartments 
because  their  economic  spheres  overlap.  Though 
complementary,  they  are  also  in  part  competitive. 
Each  seeks  to  obtain  a large  part  of  the  debatable 
margin  of  traffic  for  itself,  and  it  is  at  this  margin  that 
the  flercest  competition  exists.  Where  a large  fixed 
capital  is  involved,  some  of  this  traffic  may  be  essential 
to  an  enterprise  to  enable  it  to  carry  at  economic 
rates  the  other  traffic  for  which  it  is  specially  suited. 
Such  enterprises  are  further  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  their  capital  is  often  almost  entirely  incapable  of 
transference.  Under  an  adequate  system  of  co-ordi- 
nation these  enterprises  would  be  secured  in  such 
traffic  from  competition,  provided  that  they  could 
carry  it  at  rates  ■ not  less  favourable  than  their 
competitors. 

14.  Another  practical  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  dynamic  conditions  may  render  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  sphere  of  each  form  of  transport. 
During  the  past  ten  years  or  so  transport  develop- 
ments have  been  very  rapid,  and  from  year  to  year 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  every  type,  both 
old  and  new.  In  transitional  periods  the  economic 
relationship  of  the  various  forms  is  in  a state  of  flux 
and  co-ordination  is  harder  to  effect  than  under  static 
conditions.  Thus  during  the  period  1860  to  1914 
co-ordination  was  comparatively  easy  to  effect,  though 
perfect  equilibrium  was  by  no  means  obtained. 


The  Economic  Advantages  oe  Co-Obdination. 

15.  The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
earlier  regarding  internal  co-ordination  may  be  applied 
with  but  little  change  to  the  wider  form  of  co-ordina- 
tion. Competition  may  involve  certain  economic 
wastes  and  the  best  use  may  not  be  made  of  the 
means  of  transport  available.  Unnecessary  over- 
lapping is  wasteful  and  small  scale  working  may  be 
less  economic. 

16.  If  co-ordination  could  be  substituted  for 
competition,  the  various  forms  of  transport  could  be 
used  to  supplement  each  other,  and  arrangements 
might  be  made  whereby  each  system  could  be  em- 
ployed imder  the  most  suitable  conditions.  A regular 
system  of  effecting  transference  between  rail,  road  and 
other  types  of  transport  could  be  introduced,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  might  be  possible  in  many  towns  to  uti- 
lise existing  railway  stations  and  depots  so  that  the  one 
organisation  would  suffice  to  act  for  the  reception  and 
distribution  of  all  kinds  of  traffic.  In  this  manner 
much  unnecessary  capital  expenditure  could  be 
avoided,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  convenience 
of  passengers  and  traders. 

17.  Other  ways  in  which  co-ordination  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  public  and  the  operating  concerns 
are  : — 

(i)  The  introduction  of  road  feeder  services  to  the 

railways.  These  coffid  be  concentrated  on 
the  larger  stations,  and  would  enable  the 
railways  to  close  down  unremunerative 
branch  lines  for  passenger  traffic,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  has  been  a drag  on  the  flnances 
of  the  companies. 

(ii)  The  closing  of  certain  intermediate  stations  on 

main  lines  might  be  effected,  the  local 
services  being  provided  by  motor  buses. 
In  this  way  passenger  trains  might  be  accele- 
rated and  passengers  might  be  brought 
direct  into  towns  and  villages  which  are 
situated  some  distance  from  the  present 
station.  Goods  traffic  collected  by  motor 
lorries  might  also  be  brought  direct  to  a 
central  depot,  thus  eliminating  tranship- 
ment and  cutting  out  stopping  freight 
trains. 

(iii)  Circuitous  rail  routes  might  be  avoided  and 

cross  country  services  might  be  more  con- 
veniently provided  by  road  vehicles.  Tedious 
waits  at  junctions  might  thus  bo  avoided 
and  a more  frequent  service  could  be 
provided. 

(iv)  Tickets  might  be  made  inter-available  as 

between  road  and  rail  on  certain  routes,  and 
this  would  be  an  undoubted  convenience  to 
many  passengers.  The  difficulty  of  handling 
peak  loads  in  the  evening  by  road  transport 
could  be  thus  overcome,'  and  this  often 
presents  a very  real  operating  difficulty, 
especially  on  public  holidays  when  the  out- 
ward flow  by  road  is  spread  over  a good 
part  of  the  day  but  the  return  movement 
is  concentrated  into  a far  shorter  period. 

(v)  Road  transport  might  be  used  to  relieve  traffic 
congestion  on  a saturated  section  of  railway 
line  or  during  periods  of  seasonal  activity. 

18.  As  a result  of  the  various  agreements  and 
mergers  effected  by  the  railways  with  important  motor 
bus  concerns,  there  is  now  a large  measure  of  co- 
ordination as  regards  road  and  rail  passenger  trans- 
port, though  as  yet  there  has  not  been  time  to  work 
out  fully  all  the  possibilities  of  the  new  situation. 
One  difficulty  is  the  handling  of  passengers’  luggage, 
but  no  doubt  means  will  be  found  to  overcome  this 
limitation. 

19.  As  regards  goods  traffic  there  has  not  been  the 
same  tendency  towards  amalgamation  between  road 
and  rail  interests.  While  the  procedrue  adopted  by 
the  railways  in  connection  -with  passenger  road  ser- 
■vices  has  been  a policy  of  absorption,  amalgamation 
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or  co-operation  with  established  road  undertaldngs,  a 
different  method  has  been  followed  in  regard  to  goods 
services.  This  difference  has  been  partly  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  railways  to  organise  road  services  for  goods 
as  a definite  auxiliary  to  their  rail  services,  and  partly 
to  the  difference  in  the  economic  organisation  of 
passenger  and  goods  transport  by  road.  Motor  bus 
concerns  are  generally  large  undertakings  which  have 
obtained  a monopoly  of  bus  transport  in  their  areas, 
whereas  among  road  hauliers  competition  is 
keener  and  there  are  few  large  firms.  The  aim  of  the 
railways  has  been  so  to  organise  their  road  auxiliaries 
in  the  case  of  goods  transport  that  part  at  least  of  the 
journey  will  be  made  by  rail  whenever  possible.  Recent 
developments,  such  as  railhead  deliveries,  rural  lorry 
services,  radial  motor  services  and  the  increased  use 
of  containers,  have  aUbeen  introduced  with  this  object 
in  view,  and  where  local  road  haulage  facfiities  are 
provided  in  connection  with  these  services  this  is 
merely  subsidiary  and  is  not  the  main  object  of  the 
service.  The  new  facilities  afford  excellent  examples 
of  adequate  road  and  rail  co-ordination.  RaiUiead 
distribution  in  particular  combines  the  advantages  of 
bulk  transport  at  high  speed  which  is  given  by  the 
railways,  with  the  advantages  of  door-to-door  services 
at  times  and  in  quantities  most  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  each  individual  consignee,  which  are  possible  only 
by  using  the  flexible  motor  vehicle. 

City  Teajstspobt. 

20.  The  problems  raised  by  the  lack  of  co-ordination 
of  city  transport  are  not  different  in  kind  from  the 
more  general  problem,  but  they  present  difficulties  of 
their  own  and  therefore  merit  special  consideration. 
In  practically  aU  the  great  cities  of  the  world  a 
distinct  tendency  is  manifest  towards  the  co  -ordination 
of  the  various  means  of  passenger  transport  which  has 
as  its  object  the  elimination  of  wasteful  and  rm- 
necessary  competition.  Everywhere  the  traffic  problem 
has  become  acute  in  urban  areas,  and  some  measiue 
of  reform  has  been  found  essential.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  various  types  of  urban  passenger 
transport — buses,  tramways,  steam,  electric  and 
undergound  railways — are  each  essential  for  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  facilities.  The  railways  provide  rapid 
transit  facilities  and  cater  for  heavy  suburban  traffic, 
the  tramways  provide  for  the  shorter  distance  heavy 
traffic,  while  the  motor  bus  is  becoming  of  increasing 
importance  for  almost  every  other  kind  of  passenger 
traffic  in  cities  and  their  environs.  It  is  true  that  the 
bus  versus  tramway  controversy  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  settled,  but  during  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  a tendency  to  recognise  that  there  is  still  scope 
for  the  modernised  tramway  where  a sufficiently  heavy 
traffic  is  available.  In  many  cities  severe  competition 
has  been  rife  between  buses,  trams  and  local  railways, 
and  as  a result  of  this  competition  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  various  enterprises  has  often  become  so 
precarious  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  develop 
travelling  facdities  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
public.  If  the  best  system  of  city  transport  is  to  be 
evolved  the  problem  must  be  regarded  as  a whole. 

Types  op  Co-OBDiisrATioisr. 

21.  Co-ordination  might  be  achieved  in  a variety  of 
ways  which  broadly  may  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories. 

22.  Firstly,  co-ordination  might  take  the  form  of 
voluntary  co-operation  between  various  transport 
undertakings  (including  municipalities  providing 
public  transport  services),  each  maintaining  its 
separate  -dentity.  In  this  type  of  co-ordination  the 
various  transport  concerns  would  be  more  or  less 
equal  partners.  This  type  of  co-ordination  has  the 
advantage  that  the  complementary  characteristics  of 
road  and  rail  transport  are  stressed  rather  tha.n  the 
competitive  aspect.  Mutual  facilities  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  provided,  such  as  the  common  use  of  each 
other’s  booking  offices,  the  mutual  use  of  stations,  the 
dove-tailing  of  time-tables,  the  issue  of  through  and 
inter-available  tickets,  etc.  It  has  also  the  important 


advantage  of  permitting  freedom  of  development  to 
both  road  and  rail.  In  certain  districts  such  vohmtary 
co-ordination  on  a small  scale  has  been  in  operation 
for  a good  number  of  years,  though  more  recently  in 
a modified  form  it  has  been  very  extensively  adopted 
as  a result  of  the  numerous  agreements  effected  by 
the  fom  large  railway  groups  with  motor  bus  concerns, 
both  municipal  and  company.  The  essential  modifi- 
cation since  the  passing  of  the  Railway  Road  Trans- 
port Acts  of  1928  has  been  in  the  direction  of  financial 
participation  by  the  railways  in  the  road  concerns. 
Where  the  railways  have  not  obtained  financial  control 
but  merely  a financial  interest  in  the  bus  concerns, 
the  co-ordination  effected  is  to  be  classified  imder  this 
type.  Joint  committees  consisting  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  railway  companies  and  the 
motor  bus  concerns  have  been  set  up  in  each  area, 
and  arbitration  machinery  has  been  established  should 
the  members  of  the  committees  fail  to  agree.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  committees  are  the  subject  of 
special  agreement  in  each  case,  but  in  general  they 
will  consider  such  matters  as  the  closing  of  passenger 
branch  lines  and  stations,  the  provision  of  road  and 
rail  travel  bureaux,  the  issue  of  combined  road-rail 
travel  and  the  inter-availability  of  tickets. 

23.  In  the  case  of  agreements  between  the  mimi- 
cipalities  and  the  railways,  which  in  the  main  have 
been  modelled  on  the  Sheffield  agreement,  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  co-ordination  is  even  more 
obvious,  since  each  concern  has  retained  its  indepen- 
dence except  for  the  joint  operation  of  road  services 
in  intermediate  areas.  In  the  future,  however,  the 
municipalities  may  be  less  interested  in  such  schemes 
of  co-ordination  if  the  present  Omnibuses  Bill  becomes 
law. 

24.  The  main  difficulty  in  achieving  voluntary  co- 
ordination on  a large  scale  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  rivalries  and  jealousies  have  prevented  the  two 
interests  from  coming  together.  This  difficulty, 
however,  has  been  largely  overcome  since  the  railways 
obtained  their  extended  road  powers,  as  this  has  given 
them  an  important  lever  in  carrying  on  negotiations. 
The  marked  tendency  of  recent  years  towards  motor 
bus  amalgamations  has  also  simplified  procedure  in 
the  case  of  passenger  traffic. 

25.  Where  there  is  a multiplicity  of  road  transport 
undertakings,  as  in  the  case  of  motor  haulage  of 
merchandise,  it  is  more  difficult  to  effect  volimtary 
co-operation  than  where  only  the  railways  and  large 
motor  transport  firms  are  concerned.  Another 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  maintaining  these  arrangements 
is  the  possibility  of  attack  from  outside  road  enter- 
prises, though  at  present  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  a practical  monopoly  in  the  case 
of  passenger  road  transport.  Otherwise  the  growth  of 
large  motor  bus  amalgamations  would  not  have  been 
possible.  If  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  becomes  law,  the 
position  of  such  voluntary  agreements  would  probably 
be  considerably  strengthened. 

26.  Secondly,  co-ordination  might  be  achieved 
through  the  provision  of  road  or  other  transport 
services  by  the  railways,  or  through  the  financial 
control  of  such  undertakings  by  the  railway  companies. 
In  this  form  of  co-ordination  road  transport  would  be 
definitely  subsidiary  or  auxiliary  to  the  railways.  Its 
main  advantage  is  that  road  transport  could  be 
definitely  fitted  into  the  railway  organisation  so  as  to 
promote  various  operating  and  other  economies.  It 
would  give  the  railways  complete  control  of  a very 
flexible  transport  instrument  which  would  enable  them 
to  extend  considerably  the  services  which  they  provide. 
In  Britain  the  railways  have  adopted  this  type  of 
co-ordination  for  their  goods  traffic,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  new  road-rail  services  have  proved  very  successful. 

27.  In  a similar  way,  co-ordinated  road  transport 
might  be  provided  by  the  coasting  trade,  canals  or 
air  transport  concerns.  There  has  already  been  a 
movement  towards  the  provision  of  road  facilities  by 
the  coasting  lines,  though  no  doubt  more  could  be 
done  in  this  direction  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
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concerned.  In  the  United  States,  the  co-ordination  of 
road  transport  and  shipping  services  is  a recent 
important  development. 

28.  Thirdly,  co-ordination  might  be  statutory  or 
quasi-legal  in  character.  Some  form  of  pooling  of 
resources  or  combination  would  be  encouraged  and  in 
the  last  resort  made  compulsory.  This  type  of  co- 
ordination might  take  several  forms.  Some  measure 
of  control  over  the  issue  of  licences  might  be  all  that 
would  be  attempted,  and  the  various  undertakings 
might  be  left  free  in  other  respects  to  work  out  their 
own  problems.  At  the  other  extreme,  a compre- 
hensive system  of  complete  compulsory  co-ordination 
might  be  introduced  whereby  the  various  transport 
concerns  would  be  required  to  compose  their  differ- 
ences and  to  evolve  a system  of  co-ordinated  working. 
Failing  voluntary  agreement,  authority  would  step  in 
and  set  up  a compulsory  scheme  of  co-ordination. 
Such  a complete  species  of  co-ordination  would  mean 
the  recognition  of  some  form  of  monopoly,  and  would 
Imply  some  measure  of  control  in  the  public  interest. 
It  has  special  reference  to  city  transport,  as  there 
would  be  considerable  difficulties  in  extending  com- 
plete compulsory  control  over  the  whole  country  other 
than  through  some  general  regulation  by  means  of 
licensing  control.  In  Greater  Paris,  co-ordination  was 
effected  between  the  trams,  buses  and  boats  in  1921 
by  handing  over  their  administration  to  a smgle 
undertaking  on  lease  for  a period  of  30  years,  subject 
to  a measure  of  public  control.  In  Greater  Berlin, 
co-ordination  has  been  effected  through  the  municipal 
ownership  of  tramways,  buses,  overhead  and  under- 
ground railways,  though  the  operation  has  been 
handed  over  to  a company. 

29.  If  a scheme  of  statutory  co-ordination  were 
adopted,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  further 
development  of  the  means  of  transport  was  not 
hindered.  Experience  of  railway  regulation  shows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  frame  suitable  regulations  of  a 
general  character  which  will  not  hamper  the  enterprise 
unduly.  One  advantage  of  statutory  control  over  the 
other  types  is  that  new  road  enterprises  would  not 
be  allowed  to  compete  with  established  routes  unless 
a need  for  their  services  could  be  proved.  Under 
other  types  of  co-ordination  a new  road  transport 
concern  might  wreck  the  scheme  by  coming  in  and 
taking  the  cream  of  the  traffic.  It  would  be  necessary 
also  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
small  enterprises  which  perform  a necessary  public 
service  or  which  have  pioneered  new  routes . Moreover, 
the  scheme  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  so  as  to  allow 
new  enterprises  to  be  started  where  it  could  be  shown 
that  there  was  need  for  such  a service  or  where 
the  service  provided  by  existing  concerns  was  rmsatis- 
factory. 

30.  In  Great  Britain  statutory  co-ordination  is 
almost  universally  discussed  in  terms  of  passenger- 
transport,  though  in  the  United  States,  where  recently 
there  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  regulation 
of  road  transport,  the  control  of  both  passenger  and 
goods  transport  is  usually  contemplated  together.  It 

. is  obvious  that  any  scheme  of  regulation  which  applied 
only  to  passenger  traffic  would  be  incomplete,  though 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  passenger  transport  being 
co-ordinated  under  some  public  authority  and  goods 
transport  being  co-ordinated  by  vohmtary  agreements 
or  through  railway  ownership  and  control.  So  far  in 
Great  Britain  the  subject  of  co-ordination  has 
generally  been  regarded  in  a piece-meal  fashion,  and 
less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  goods 
traffic  than  to  passenger  traffic.  The  co-ordination 
of  road  and  rail  transport  with  the  other  forms  of  com- 
munication has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  any  con- 
siderable degree. 


14740.  (Chairman)  : If  I may  be  allowed  to  say 
so,  your  Memorandrun  is  a very  interesting  one. 
I do  not  propose  to  take  you  through  all  of  it — 
only  one  or  two  of  the  main  points — but  I would 
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like  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  emphasising  any 
particular  point  you  wish  to  bring  before  us.  First 
of  aU,  you  divide  co-ordination  into  what  you  call 
internal  co-ordination  and  external  co-ordination  ? — 
Yes. 

14741.  Internal  meaning  co-ordination  of-  one 
form  of  traffic  within  a district,  for  example,  all 
railway  traffic  or  all  road  traffic — we  will  say  all 
road  passenger  services  ? — Yes. 

14742.  And  by  external  co-ordination  I understand 
you  to  mean  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  types  of 
transport  in  the  district,  which,  of  course,  is  a much 
bigger  and  a much  more  difficult  thing  to  do  ? — Yes. 

14743.  With  regard  to  internal  co-ordination, 
you,  no  doubt,  are  aware — in  fact,  you  say  so — 
that  we  on  this  Commission  have  tried  to  obtain 
such  co-ordination,  and  the  Government  have 
accepted  our  conclusions  and  embodied  them  in  a 
Bill  with  regard  to  co-ordination  of  passenger  pubho 
services,  by  means  of  the  Regional  Commissioners 
we  suggested  should  be  appointed  ? — That  is  so. 

14744.  I take  it  that  that  would  to  a large  extent 
fulfil  your  ideas  as  to  internal  co-ordination  of  road 
traffic  ? — The  passenger  side  of  road  traffic  including, 
perhaps,  external  and  internal ; though  I think  that 
in  the  present  Bill,  as  amended  on  Third  Reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  a pity  that  some  means 
have  not  been  devised  for  allowing  the  Comnussioners 
of  one  area  to  consult  with  those  of  another  area. 
It  seems  to  me  the  problem  which  has  arisen  in  the 
past  as  a result  of  the  small  licensing  areas  may 
arise  in  the  future  on  the  borders  of  these  various 
Traffic  Areas.  I think  it  is  a pity  that  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  co-ordination  there  has  not  been  some 
means  devised,  either  of  joint  meetings  of  the 
Commissioners  or  some  form  of  special  meetings. 

14745.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
them,  is  there  ? — No,  but  . 

14746.  And  it  is  laid  down  that  an  omnibus 
proprietor  who  wishes  to  run  his  buses  in  more 
than  one  area  must  get  his  licence  endorsed  in  such 
other  areas  ? — Yes. 

14747.  Does  not  that  in  itself  imply  that  there 
is  bound  to  be  consultation  between  the  Commissioners 
in  the  different  areas  ? — There  certainly  ought  to 
be,  but  I would  have  liked  to  see  that  as  a defimte 
instruction.  Because  I take  it,  reading  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  interpret  the  clauses  of  Part  conditions 
may  be  imposed  on  the  " backing  ” of  a licence  just  as  if 
the  licence  was  issued  in  the  first  place  by  that  area  ; 
and  it  does  not  follow,  as  far  as  I Isnow,  that  the 
conditions  would  be  sunilar  ; so  we  might  get  the 
old  position  of  difficulties,  say,  of  time-tables,  or  of 
other  conditions,  on  the  borders  of  the  areas. 

14748.  I see  your  point.  But  the  matter  has 
rather  passed  beyond  our  control  now  ; it  is  rather 
a matter  of  making  representations  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  present  time  ? — Yes.  I thmk 
it  is  a pity  that  that  has  not  been  considered. 

14749.  Looking  at  it  from  the  economic  pomt  of 
view,  as  you  do  in  yom-  paragraph  4,  what  you  a,im 
at  is  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  competition 
which  means  uneconomic  waste  and  also  congestion 
on  the  highway  ? — Yes. 

14750.  We  hope  that  the  new  jprovisions  proposed 
in  the  Bill,  which  we  suggested,  will  to  a large  extent 
eliminate  that.  In  fact,  I thhrlr  we  laid  down  in  our 
Report  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Conunissioners 
to  see  that  there  was  to  be  an  adequate  service  but 
not  more  than  an  adequate  service  ; the  public 
was  to  get  what  it  required  in  the  way  of  a service, 
but  that  mmecessary  services  should  be  done  away 
with.  That,  I imagine,  is  what  you  are  aiming  at 
in  what  you  call  internal  co-ordination  ? — Yes. 

14751 . That,  we  hope,  will  be  accomplished  ? — Yes  ; 
the  instmctions  to  the  Commissioners  are  very 
definite  in  the  present  Bill. 
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14752.  And  the  economic  advantage  of  them  is 
obvious,  of  course.  Although  the  public  may  profit 
temporarily  from  low  fares  while  there  is  this 'wasteful 
competition,  the  public  suffers  in  the  long  rmi ; 
that  is  generally  admitted,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

14753.  To  say  nothing  of  the  waste  and  the  cutting 
in  and  congestion  and  the  dangers  of  the  road.  As 
you  say,  the  railways  set  an  example  with  regard  to 
amalgamation  which  has  been  going  on  for  a great 
many  years  and  came  to  a very  high  point  in  1921, 
thereby  gradually  ehminating  wasteful  competition  ? 
— Yes,  I think  there  have  been  about  a thousand 
railways  promoted  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  have 
now  the  four  groups,  with  just  a few  companies 
outside,  some  of  them  jointly  owned. 

14754.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say 
or  any  point  you  would  hke  to  emphasize  in  that 
part  of  your  Memorandum — that  is  to  say,  the 
internal  co-ordination  part  ? — I think  you  have 
stated  aU  the  pioints  that  I want  to  bring  forward. 
As  an  economist  I was  urging  that  internal  co- 
ordination would  provide  those  economies  that  we 
see  in  other  industries  in  large  scale  enterprises, 
it  comes  down  to  a sort  of  rationalisation  of  the  trans- 
port industries,  each  industry  being  considered  by 
itself. 

14755.  It  would  reduce  overhead  charges,  for 
instance  ? — ^Yes,  that  would  be  one  very  important 
form  of  saving. 

14756.  In  paragraph  7 we  come  to  what  you  call 
the  external  co-ordination — ^the  co-ordination  of 
varied  types  of  transport.  That  is,  of  course,  a far 
more  difficult  problem.  You  point  out  that  there  is 
a differentiation  in  frmction  between  each  of  the 
principal  forms  of  transport — ^raU,  road,  air,  inland 
waterways,  and  the  coasting  vessel ; but  that  at  the 
same  time  they  somewhat  overlap  ? — Yes,  overlapping 
is  the  difficulty. 

14757.  There  may  be  goods  which  could  be  equally 
well  carried  by  a coasting  vessel  or  by  rail  or  by  road  ? 
— Perhaps  not  by  all  three,  not  one  particrdar  class 
of  goods  ; but  there  are  goods  which  might  be  carried 
equally  economically  by  the  coasting  trade  or  by  rail. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  goods  carried  equally 
well  by  road  as  by  rail. 

14758.  Each  kind  of  transport  has  certain  pecuhar 
advantages,  but  the  borderline,  so  to  speak,  between 
them  is  rather  difficult  to  delimit  ? — ^Yes,  exactly  ; 
and  also  it  changes  from  time  to  time. 

14759.  Yes.  I think  you  emphasise  that  ; that 
you  cannot  lay  down  definite  limits  at  any  particular 
moment,  because  there  are  always  developments 
going  on  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

14760.  I take  it  that  there  may  be  very  great 
developments  in  air  traffic  ? — For  high-class  goods 
there  is  an  undoubted  possibility  in  the  future. 

14761.  Then  in  paragraph  12  you  say — and  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  important — that  this  country,  owing 
to  its  small  size,  gives  comparatively  small  scope  for 
internal  airways,  so  to  speak.  Would  you  like  to 
elaborate  that  a little  more  ? I have  often  heard  it 
said  that  in  Germany,  for  example,  there  are  tremen- 
dous systems  of  internal  air  routes — Berlin,  Hamburg, 
and  so  on — ^whereas  in  this  country  we  are  rather 
behind.  But  I suppose  the  answer  is  contained  here, 
that  the  routes  are,  comparatively  speaking,  so  short 
that  the  advantage  of  the  air  route  is  not  so  great  as 
it  would  be  where  there  are  greater  distances  to  cover  ? 
— ^Yes.  In  Germany  one  finds  an  extraordinary  wide 
network  of  air  routes  which  has  sprung  up  during  the 
last  year  or  so.  That  has  been  due,  firstly,  to  the 
economic  cause,  that  Germany  is  geographically 
extraordinarily  well  situated  to  be  a centre  of 
European  airways.  The  modem  aeroplane  is  suited 
for  carrying  certain  kinds  of  high-class  traffic  overland 
and  also  over  sea  for  moderate  distances,  perhaps  not 
beyond  300  or  400  miles.  Germany  is  ideally  situated, 
because  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  air  routes  could 


be  rmi  to  Berlin,  and  at  Berlin  they  have,  as  you 
Imow,  of  coui’se,  a very  fine  aerodrome.  Now,  if  we 
compare  Great  Britain  with  Germany  we  find  that 
Great  Britam  is  not  situated  geographically  in  the 
same  favoiu’able  position  as  Germany,  and  our  air 
routes  also  tend  to  run  to  and  to  terminate  at  London. 
Within  Great  Britain  itself  the  distances  are  too  short 
to  allow  of  very  great  advantage  from  air  transport. 
Take,  for  instance,  an  air  route  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  ; that  would  take  about  four 
hom-s  by  air,  and  then  it  would  take  half  an  110™  to 
come  from  the  aerodrome  in  Edinburgh  into  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  it  would  take  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  to  get  from  Croydon  to  the  centre  of  London, 
and  if  you  add  that  on  I think  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  cost  of  the  transport  would  be  too 
great.  Then  with  regard  to  busmess,  letters  posted  at 
about  five  o’clock  are  delivered  in  London  or  in 
Edinburgh,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  first  post  in 
the  morning,  which  is  what  the  business  man  requires, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  pay  any  supple- 
mentary fee  to  get  the  advantage  of  air  transport. 

147 62.  If  you  take  London  to  Glasgow  or  Edinbm'gh 
you  are  taking  about  the  longest  distance,  are  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

14763.  If  you  take  London  to  Birmingham  or 
Manchester  or  Liverpool  the  advantage  in  time  would 
be  comparatively  negligible  ? — Probably  none  in 
some  oases.  There  is  one  other  reason,  I think,  for 
the  difference  between  German  and  British  air 
transport  development.  The  subsidies  have  been 
much  higher  in  Germany  ; the  Deutsche  Lufthansa 
gets  a much  higher  subsidy  ; and  also  in  Germany  the 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Town  Councils 
have  subsidised  air  transport. 

14764.  Then  m your  paragraph  13  you  emphasise 
the  point  you  have  already  spoken  about,  the  various 
forms  of  transport  not  being  able  to  be  fitted  into 
watertight  compartments,  and  that  there  are  constant 
developments  taking  place  ? — Yes. 

14765.  But  these  difficulties  do  not  diminish  the 
advantage,  if  we  can  do  it,  of  arriving  at  some  kind 
of  co-ordmation  as  best  we  can  ? — ^That  is  so. 

14766.  The-  great  object  being  that  the  various 
forms  of  transport  should  not  so  much  compete  with 
each  other  as  feed  each  other  ? — ^Yes,  and  supplement 
each  other. 

14767.  Just  as  the  motor  can  to  a large  extent  feed 
the  railway,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

14768.  You  mention  in  your  paragraph  17  about 
the  introduction  of  road  feeder  services.  That  has 
been  done  to  a large  extent,  has  it  not  ? — During  the 
past  year  or  two,  undoubtedly,  on  the  goods  side  there 
has  been  a considerable  development  ; for  example, 
what  they  call  railheads  and  rrtral  lorry  services  have 
been  instituted  in  varimis  parts  of  the  country. 

14769.  That  would  mean  that  the  railway  com- 
panies could  close  down  unremunerative  branch  lines 
for  most  forms  of  traffic,  or  perhaps  altogether.  Of 
coru’se,  there  are  certain  forms  of  traffic  it  is  very 
difficult  to  close  down  for — agricultural  produce  and 
animal  traffic,  and  so  on.  Have  you  thought  of  that  ? 
— Yes.  As  I say,  the  problem  of  the  branch  line  is  a 
difficult  problem.  The  railways  have  found  that 
they  can  reduce  their  costs  very  greatly  by  closing 
branch  lines  in  certain  districts,  though  in  many 
cases  where  branch  lines  have  been  closed  it  has  been 
a case  of  closing  them  for  passenger  traffic  only  ; 
because  if  they  close  a line  for  passenger  traffic  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  Regulations  are  not  so  strict ; 
they  can  operate  tmder  more  lenient  conditions  of 
safety,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  and  allows 
a reduction  of  staff  and  stations.  But  if  a branch 
line  is  closed  do-wn  for  passenger  traffic  there  is  the 
problem  of  the  passengers’  luggage,  and  I think  that 
is  a difficult  problem.  So  far  as  I know,  no  really 
successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  cater  for  it. 
The  railways  have  rather  left  the  buses  to  cater  for  it 
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if  possible.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  perishable 
produce  by  passenger  trains  ; that  might  not  be  suited 
for  goods  trains  ; some  service  would  be  required  in 
the  intere.sts  of  the  community  to  provide  for  that 
traffic.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been  done  in  South 
Africa,  that  buses  may  be  used  to  carry  both  goods 
and  passengers  ; but  I understand  that  uirder  the 
new  Road  Traffic  Bill  if  a motor-bus  carries  goods 
as  well  as  passengers  it  will  be  restricted  to  20  miles 
an  hour,  and  that  will  mean  that  the  same  bus  with 
goods  must  travel  at  only  20  instead  of  30  miles  an 
hour. 

14770.  You  would  have  to  have  buses  to  carry  this 
goods  traffic  ? — Yes,  and  that  may  not  be  economic. 

14771.  The  closing  of  the  intermediate  station  is 
very  much  the  same  problem  as  the  closing  of  branch 
lines,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14772.  Then  you  say,  “ Circuitous  rail  routes  might 
be  avoided  and  cross-country  services  might  be  more 
conveniently  provided  by  road  vehicles.”  There, 
again,  I think  some  of  the  railway  companies  are 
doing  that  ? — Yes.  The  Great  Western  Company 
closed  a branch  line  at  Kings  Tor,  and  there  was  a 
great  reduction  in  mileage  ; I think  they  have  reduced 
the  mileage  from  something  like  60  to  15. 

14773.  I think  I am  right  in  saying  they  are  running 
a very  fine  omnibus  service  from  Cheltenham  to 
Oxford,  and  saving  a very  circuitous  route  ? — So  I 
understand  ; but  I have  not  actually  travelled  by  it. 

14774.  That  is  being  done  by  some  of  the  railway 
companies,  and  I take  it  that  it  is  likely  to  increase. 
It  is  a policy  they  are  pursuing  ? — Undoubtedly . 

14775.  The  same  with  the  making  of  tickets  inter- 
available  ; that  is  proceeding,  and  I imagine  will  pro- 
ceed more  so,  since  a great  many  of  the  road  transport 
companies  are  now,  I understand,  in  the  hands  of 
railways,  or  at  any  rate  railways  have  a big  interest  in 
them  ? — They  have  a large  interest  in  many  of  them. 

14776.  You  mention  in  your  paragraph  18  that  as  a 
result  of  these  mergers,  and  so  on,  the  railways  are 
co-operating  with  the  road  services  in  a way  they 
used  not  to  do  ? — Yes. 

14777.  With  regard  to  goods  traffic  you  point  out 
in  your  paragraph  19  that  there  is  a great  difficulty  ; 
that  there  has  not  been  anything  like  the  same 
tendency  towards  amalgamation  as  there  has  been 
with  regard  to  passenger  traffic  ? — Yes. 

14778.  But  is  not  that  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  goods  services  on  the  roads  are  largely  in  the 
hands  of  private  traders  who  deliver  their  own  goods  ? 
I think  I am  right  in  saying  that  80  per  cent,  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  goods  transported  by  road  are  not 
transported  by  public  carriers  but  by  private  firms. — 
Yes. 

14779.  Does  not  that  make  co-ordination  much 
more  difficult  ? — Co-ordinating  private  fleets  of  firms 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  un- 
doubtedly. But  I think  there  are  causes  which  have 
prevented  co-ordination  between  the  railways  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  road  carriers,  the  common  carriers, 
or  the  motor  haffiiers,  on  the  other  hand.  I think 
there  have  been  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
co-ordination  there.  On  the  one  hand,  probably  the 
lack  of  combmation  and  amalgamation  in  that  in- 
dustry has  tended  to  make  it  more  difficult  ; it  is  very 
much  harder  to  co-ordinate  between  a railway  and 
numerous  small  motor  transport  firms.  The  problem 
is  much  easier  when  the  railway  has  a large  firm  to 
deal  with.  Then  probably  the  economic  character- 
istics of  the  industry  play  a part  ; it  has  not  been 
organised,  and  the  development  of  the  organisation 
of  the  motor  haulage  industry  in  this  comrtry  has  not 
progressed  anything  like  so  far  as  on  the  passenger 
side.  That  probably  explains  it.  Also  it  is  possible 
that  the  railway  companies  would  prefer,  if  they 
can,  to  obtain  control  over  the  goods  side  of  the 
business  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  arrange  that 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  journey  was  made  by  rail. 


14780.  I think  you  were  present  when  the  last 
Witness  gave  his  evidence,  were  you  not  ? — Yes. 

14781.  Do  you  think  that  the  registration  of  common 
carriers,  of  anyone  who  carries  goods  on  the  road 
for  the  public,  and  not  for  a private  firm,  would 
assist  co-ordination  ? — In  America  many  of  the 
States  do  require  public  service  certificates  ; and 
no  doubt  that  has  prevented  too  many  competing 
carriers  ; and  in  that  way  it  might  be  to  the  public 
advantage.  The  difficulty  is,  from  my  point  of  view, 
that  we  do  not  want  regulations  brought  in  which 
would  be  too  restrictive  of  the  road  transport  industry. 
It  is  a young  and  new  industry.  The  history  of  the 
railways  has  shown  the  difficulties  and  the  harm 
done  by  undue  restriction.  At  the  same  time,  some 
regulation  does  seem  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 
So  that  if  a scheme  of  registration  were  introduced, 
or  if  the  Area  Commissioners,  for  example,  had  the 
regulation  of  road  transport,  I think  the  regulation 
should  be  fairly  elastic — I will  put  it  in  that  way. 

14782.  Coming  now  to  city  transport.  There  is 
a great  lack  of  co-ordination  in  some  places,  is 
there  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 

14783.  What  do  you  suggest  is  the  best  solution  ? 
Do  not  you  thinlt  that  the  sort  of  general  supervision 
of  transport  facilities  which  would  be  vested  in  these 
new  Commissioners  is  the  best  way  of  solving  it  ? 
As  I miderstand,  now  you  may  have  a mumcipal 
tram  system  and  you  may  have  a man  coming  in 
from  outside  and  rmming  his  buses  just  in  front  of  the 
trams  and  picking  rrp  the  cream  of  the  traffic  ? — 
Yes.  I do  not  see  why,  certainly  in  the  smaller 
cities,  the  Area  Commissioners  should  not  be  able 
to  control  it  satisfactorily  if  the  various  regulations 
and  instructions  are  carried  out.  The  problem  in 
London  is  very  difficult,  especially  as  London  does 
not  come  under  the  scheme. 

14784.  No.  But  I understand  the  Minister  has 
some  sort  of  scheme  under  his  consideration  now. 
Obviously  the  London  problem  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  ; but  I do  not  want  to  go  into  that  because 
we  have  not  dealt  with  London  at  all  from  this 
aspect.  I suppose  there  is  a great  lack  of  co-ordination 
in  many  cities  ? — Yes,  in  some,  mrdoubtedly  ; in 
other  cities  the  problem  is  nothing  like  so  acute. 

14785.  You  speak  about  the  various  types  of  co- 
ordination— that  is,  the  various  methods  by  winch 
you  can  get  co-ordination.  The  first  one  is  voluntarily. 
I suppose  if  the  thing  can  be  done  voluntarily,  so 
much  the  better  ? — Yes,  I thmk  so. 

14786.  That  is  gradually  coming  about  in  many 
places,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  many  places  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly. 

14787.  And  that  has  been  largely  the  result,  has 
it  not,  of  what  are  Imown  as  the  Railway  Road 
Transport  Acts  of  1928  ? Since  the  railway  companies 
were  enabled  to  get  on  the  roads  it  has  brought  about 
a degree  of  co-ordination  that  was  impossible  before, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  has  given  them  a lever  in  making 
agreements  with  various  transport  companies.  So  far 
they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  Act  largely  on  the 
passenger  side  ; on  the  goods  side  they  have  tended 
rather  to  put  on  their  own  services. 

14788.  In  your  opinion  it  is  voluntary  co-ordination 
which  is  coming  about,  and  that  is  to  the  public 
advantage  ? — Yes.  It  may  raise  in  the  future 
questions  of  control  in  the  public  interest.  There 
is  that  possibility,  of  course.  By  “ Public  control  ” 
I mean  not  ownership  but  regulation. 

14789.  Lr  paragraph  23  you  refer  to  a particular 
agreement,  about  which  we  have  heard,  known  as 
the  Sheffield  agreement,  where  I think  the  London 
Midland  and  Scottish  and  the  London  and  North 
Eastern  are  interested  in  certain  transport  under- 
taldngs  with  the  Corporation  of  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 
It  is  an  arrangement  whereby  their  transport  is  mn 
within  the  city  limits  by  the  City,  and  the  long- 
distance transport  by  the  railways. 
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. 14790.  You  end  up  that  paragraph  by  saying, 

“ In  the  future,  however,  the  municipalities  may  be 
less  interested  in  such  schemes  of  co-ordination  if 
the  present  Omnibuses  Bill  becomes  law.”  What 
is  the  present  Onmibuses  Bill  ? — Almost  the  same 
as  the  original  Part  V of  the  Road  Traffic  Bill. 

14791 . I am  not  sure  what  you  mean? — I understand 
the  position  is  that  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out 
the  original  Part  V ; then  a Private  Member  brought 
up  a Private  Bill  which  has  been  called  the  Omnibuses 
Bill.  I thuik  the  difference  is  that  on  the  original 
Part  V there  were  certain  regulations  that  the 
Area  Commissioners  were  to  grant  licences  to 
corporations  only  if  they  were  satisfied  it  was  in  the 
public  need.  Under  the  Omnibuses  Bill  I think 
that  restriction  has  been  omitted. 

14792.  Part  V was  strictly  limited,  if  I remember 
rightly,  to  giving  those  Authorities  who  had  already 
transport  powers  of  any  kind  the  right  to  run  not 
merely  tramways  but  also  omnibuses  or  trackless 
trolleys,  or  whatever  they  liked  ?■ — Yes,  either 
inside  or  outside  their  municipal  area. 

14793.  We  do  not  know  what  the  fate  of  Part  V 
of  the  Omnibuses  BiU  may  he.  Then  you  point  out 
in  paragraph  26  that  co-ordination  might  be  achieved 
by  the  railways  taking  control  of  road  transport 
undertakings  ? — Yes. 

14794.  I suppose  the  disadvantage  of  that  would 
be  that  it  would  make  the  road  services  essentially 
subordinated  to  the  railways  ? — Yes, 

14795.  You  might  have  the  road  transport  services 
starved  in  order  to  put  more  traffic  on  the  rails  ? — ^Yes. 

14796.  Then  in  paragraph  27  you  say,  “ In  a similar 
way,  co-ordinated  road  transport  might  be  provided 
by  the  coasting  trade,  canals,  or  air  transport  con- 
cerns,” and  so  on.  Then  may  we  come  to  your  third 
proposal,  in  paragraph  28  : “ Co-ordination  might  be 
statutory  or  quasi-legal  in  character.”  I suppose 
you  had  in  mind  there  the  London  Bill  which  was 
rejected  some  time  ago  ? — Yes. 

14797.  YTiich  involved  the  actual  pooling  of 
receipts,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes,  if  that  were  made  statutory 
by  law — some  poolings  of  receipts. 

14798.  Parliament  did  not  see  its  way  to  pass  that. 
Do  you  think  any  such  plan  would  be  possible  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  ? — No  doubt  it  wordd  in 
certain  conditions  ; it  might  be  possible  to  introduce 
a compulsory  form  of  co-ordination,  Parhamentarily. 

14799.  As  between  the  road  carriers  and  the  railways 
and  everyone  else  ? — The  railways  would  be  difficult 
probably  because  they  are  for  long-distance  transport, 
whereas  the  others  might  be  only  in  the  traffic  area. 

14800.  That  is  the  difficulty  ? — ^Yes. 

14801.  If  you  tried  to  pool  the  receipts  at  Birming- 
ham or  Manchester,  how  would  you  separate  the 
railway’s  receipts  which  are  strictly  long  distance  in 
character,  and  the  short -distance  traffic  ? — It  would 
be  very  difficult. 

14802.  You  have  to  allocate  overhead  charges  to 
each,  and  so  on.  That  appears  to  present  great 
difficulties  ? — understand  the  railway  companies 
suggested  some  scheme  for  London.  In  Berhn  they 
have  been  able  to  co-ordinate  fairly  successfully. 

14803.  Do  they  pool  their  receipts  there  ? — 1 do 
not  know  ; I have  no  information  on  the  point. 

14804.  But  that  is  the  difficulty  ? — The  railways 
would  be  the  most  difficult  form  of  transport  to 
co-ordinate  in  this  particular  case. 

14805.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  more  than  once 
that  in  order  to  obtain  co-ordination  between  various 
forms  of  transport  we  should  propose  compulsory 
powers  of  some  sort.  Do  you  think  such  a thing  is 
advisable,  or  would  you  sooner  rely  upon  that  volun- 
tary co-ordination  which  is  undoubtedly  coming 
about  in  most  places  ? — ^I  think  a good  deal  would 
depend  on  what  was  the  degree  of  compulsion.  The 


compulsion  might  be  very  light,  as  in  the  form  of  the 
regulation  of  licences,  or  some  such  restrictions,  say, 
imposed,  by  the  Area  Traffic  Commissioners.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  might  get  the  complete  legal  com- 
pulsory merging  of  the  various  forms  of  transport, 
such  as  trams  and  buses  and  electric  railways  in  some 
cities  ; and  it  would  be  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
mtroduoe  a complete  form  of  compulsion.  Do  you 
mean.  Sir,  an  exactly  complete  form  of  compulsion — 
the  complete  merging  of  buses,  tramways,  and  electric 
railways  ? 

14806.  That  has  been  suggested  to  us  ? — I myself 
think  if  co-ordination  could  be  introduced  voluntarily 
it  would  be  better,  and  that  compulsory  co-ordination 
should  be  enforced  only  as  a last  resort. 

14807.  You  are  in  favour  really  of  letting  this 
trend  towards  vohmtary  co-ordination  proceed  rather 
than  use  compulsion  at  this  stage  ? — ^Yes  ; I think 
compulsion  should  be  used  as  a last  resort,  if  co- 
ordination is  not  possible  otherwise. 

14808.  You  realise  that  in  the  Traffic  Bill,  based  on 
our  Report,  the  Traffic  Commissioners  are  duected  to 
have  regard  to  other  forms  of  transport,  inoludmg 
railways  ? — Yes. 

14809.  So  that  you  get  a sort  of  indication  of  what 
they  are  expected  to  do  there  ? — I think  that  would 
come  under  my  third  heading,  of  compulsory  regula- 
tion ; it  is  a light  form  of  compulsion. 

14810.  But  a form  of  compulsion  which  regulates 
licences  is  a strong  form  of  compulsion  ? — I was 
looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  compulsory 
mergers  or  pooling  being  the  stronger  form  of  com- 
pulsion. 

14811.  I see  you  suggest  a possible  solution,  that 
there  might  be  passenger  transport  co-ordinated  under 
some  pubhc  authority  and  goods  transport  being 
co-ordinated  by  voluntary  agreements.  You  realise, 
do  you  not,  that  goods  transport,  at  any  rate  a great 
deal  of  it,  is  carried  by  private  firms  in  the  conduct  of 
their  own  business  ? — Yes. 

14812.  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  studied 
this  point,  that  after  certain  States  in  America  had 
passed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  goods  traffic,  nearly 
all  the  common  carriers  became  carriers  employed  by 
particular  firms  ? — ^It  was  not  firms  owning  the 
transport,  but  contract  carriers. 

14813.  That  is  so. — In  this  country  I think  the 
great  majority  of  the  motor  hauliers  are  not  common 
carriers  ; I may  be  wrong,  but  I am  under  the 
impression  that  a lot  of  them  are  not ; they  work 
under  contract. 

14814.  Perhaps  I may  bring  this  to  your  notice. 
The  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association  in  their 
evidence  gave  us  this  : “ The  bulk  of  the  road-bome 
goods  is  carried  in  the  traders’  own  vehicles.  The 
Association’s  estimate  is,  goods  in  traders’  own  vehicles 
and  vehicles  working  solely  for  them  ” — ^they  might  be 
contract  carriers — “ 80  per  cent ; and  goods  in  road 
hauliers’  vehicles,  20  per  cent.”*  So  that  the  difficulty 
as  I see  it,  in  the  co-ordination  of  goods  traffic,  is  that 
we  would  only  be  able  to  affect  about  20  per  cent, 
of  it  ? — I have  never  seen  the  proposal  put  forward 
for  the  compulsory  co-ordination  of  private  fleets, 
as  I wordd  call  these. 

14815.  I think  we  all  agree  that  would  be  im- 
possible P — It  wordd  be  extremely  difficrdt.  It 
might  be  possible  to  improve  organisation  so  that 
private  fleets  might  be  brought  in  to  some  form  of 
organisation ; but  it  wordd  be  very  difficult. 

14816.  You  mean  for  return  loads  ? — Yes.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  that  Return  Loads  Bureaux, 
etc . , have  been  most  impopular  amongst  motor  hauliers 
in  this  cormtry,  though  I -understand  they  have  made 
much  more  progress  in  America. 

14817.  I do  not  think  they  would  be  more  poprdar 
if  they  took  return  loads,  would  they  ? — No,  I suppose 
not. 


* Memo.  No.  16,  para.  9(c),  Vol.  1,  p.  329. 
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14818.  (Major  Salmon)  : I have  only  one  question 
to  ask  you  and  it  is  on  your  paragraph  20,  with  regard 
to  city  transport.  You  say  there,  “ The  railways 
provide  rapid  transit  facilities  and  cater  for  heavy 
suburban  traffic,  the  tramways  provide  for  the  shorter 
distance  heavy  traffic,  while  the  motor  bus  is  becoming 
of  increasing  imjiortance  for  almost  every  other  kind  of 
passenger  traffic  in  cities  and  their  environs . It  is  true 
that  the  bus  versus  tramway  controversy  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  settled,  but  during  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a tendency  to  recognise  that  there  is 
still  scope  for  the  modernised  tramway  where  a 
sufficiently  heavy  traffic  is  available.”  In  your  view, 
do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  tramways,  or 
to  discourage  tramways  and  to  go  in  more  for  trackless 
buses  and  omnibuses  ? — I think  it  depends  on  the 
economic  conjuncture.  In  certain  circumstances  I 
thinli  at  present  the  tramway  can  carry  the  traffic 
more  economically  than  the  bus.  I am  not  saying 
that  the  margin  is  very  great.  It  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  tramway,  though  it  has  a heavy  capital 
burden,  works  under  what  we  call  the  law  of  decreasing 
costs.  You  will  find  the  cost  per  unit  in  the  trams 
lower  as  the  traffic  increases.  Therefore  if  a tramway 
gets  a heavy  traffic  and  gets  it  fairly  intensely  it  will 
be  working  rmder  suitable  economic  conditions.  In 
those  cities  where  the  traffic  is  heavy  the  tramways 
provide  a very  economic  form  of  transport,  and  I do 
not  think  that  at  present  it  would  be  possible  to  replace 
them  by  buses  and  to  reduce  the  cost. 

14819.  That  is  putting  it  purely  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  of  running  costs  ? — Yes. 

14820.  And  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
congestion  of  traffic.  Are  not  trams  a great  factor 
in  causing  congestion  of  traffic  ? — Undoubtedly 
tramways  do  cause  some  congestion ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  do  away  with  your  tramways  and  the 
big  seating  capacity  you  might  have  to  put  on  two 
or  three  buses  to  replace  each  tramcar. 

14821.  Would  you  have  to  do  that  with  the  modern 
large  bus  where  the  difference  in  seating  capacity 
between  the  bus  and  the  tram  is  not  more  than 
about  six  ? — The  tramcar  has  a heavier  overload  for 
peak  hour  traffic. 

14822.  When  you  have  loaded  your  traffic,  what 
you  have  to  take  into  consideration  is,  is  it  not,  that 
when  you  have  loaded  your  tram  to  go  out  into  a 
densely  populated  road,  is  it  not  better  to  have  buses 
which  are  more  flexible  than  a rigid  tramcar  ? — ^My 
opinion  is  that  you  require  both  buses  and  tramcars — 
the  tramcars  for  the  heavy  traffic,  on  the  main 
arteries,  and  then  for  the  less  thickly  populated 
routes  to  have  the  bus. 

14823.  Supposing,  for  instance,  you  are  running 
tramcars  along  certain  routes  where  there  is  a great 
density  of  traffic.  I suggest  that  the  trams  are  a 
cause  of  greater  congestion  of  traffic  than  if  you  had 
no  trams  at  all,  and  had  the  bus,  because  the  latter 
can  get  in  and  out  of  the  traffic  much  easier  ? — The 
bus  has  the  advantage  of  mobility  on  the  street  ; 
but  my  own  opinion  is  that  taking  the  tramcar  in  its 
present  state  of  development  and  taking  the  motor 
bus  in  its  present  state  of  development,  the  tramcar 
can  carry  traffic  better  and  more  economically. 

14824.  But  it  has  one  drawback,  its  rigidity  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  a drawback  of  the  tram.  The  bus  has 
the  advantage  of  mobility  and  the  tramcar  has  the 
disadvantage  of  rigidity  ; but  in  all  these  problems 
it  is  a matter  of  balancing  up  the  various  factors 
against  each  other.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  is 
still  scope,  from  the  point  of  view  of  traffic  handling, 
and  so  on,  for  the  tramcar, 

14825.  (Chairman)  : You  say  there  is  still  scope 
for  it  ? — Yes. 

14826.  You  mean  that  as  things  are  to-day  the 
tramcar  with  heavy  loads  is  a bit  more  economic  than 
the  bus  ? — -Yes. 


14827.  Of  course  you  realise  there  has  been  enor- 
mous development  in  motor  buses  in  recent  years  ? — 
Yes. 

14828.  And  in  the  course  of  a few  more  years 
the  possibilities  are  that  the  motor  bus  will  be  so 
improved  that  the  advantage  which  the  tramcar  has 
at  the  moment  may  disappear  altogether  ? — That 
is  a possibility.  But  I think  we  should  remember 
also  that  the  tramcar  during  the  last  four  years  has 
been  very  greatly  improved  also.  When  I speak  of 
a tramway,  I mean  a modern  tramway.  .1  do  not 
think  there  is  any  room  left  for  the  small  single-line 
tramway  with  passing  points ; that  is  altogether 
out  of  date. 

14829.  (Major  Salmon)  : Is  it  not  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  in  a very  large  number  of  cities  in  the 
provinces  the  local  authorities  and  private  authorities 
have  scrapped  the  trams  and  put  on  buses  ? — Yes, 
because  the  economic  conditions  have  not  been 
suited  to  tramcars. 

14830.  Does  not  that  prove  what  the  Chairman 
said,  that  there  was  a tendency  to  supersede  the 
tramcar  in  a large  area  of  the  country  by  the  modern 
bus  ? — I think  the  modern  bus  has  greatly  restricted 
the  field  of  the  tramcar  ; in  fact,  if  motor  bus  develop- 
ment had  taken  place  a little  earher  many  of  the  tram- 
ways would  never  have  been  built. 

14831.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  railway 
companies  are  keeping  in  their  own  hands  the 
carr5nng  of  goods,  is  not  that  because  there  is  from 
the  economic  point  of  view  a greater  opportunity 
for  them,  to  have  a greater  earning  capacity  by 
carrying  the  goods  themselves  than  to  sub-contract  ? 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  a greater  profit  attached 
to  the  carrying  of  goods  by  the  railway  companies, 
therefore  they  would  like  to  get  it  into  their  hands  ? 
Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  repeat  your  question  ? 

14832.  Shall  I put  it  in  another  way  ? I understood 
you  to  say  there  was  no  apparent  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  railway  companies  . . . ? — No  marked 

desire. 

14833.  ...  to  dispose  of  their  interests  in  the 
carrying  of  goods  ? — Yes. 

14834.  They  keep  it  within  their  own  ambit  ? — Yes. 

14835.  Are  not  the  railway  companies  actuated 
by  the  fact  that  they  earn  more  money  per  ton  by 
keeping  it  in  their  own  hands  than  they  would  if 
they  allowed  other  people  to  do  it  for  them  ? Yes  ; 
because  I thuik  as  far  as  I can  see  the  railway  com- 
panies require  to  have  their  road  transport  so 
organised  that  they  can  use  the  road  to  feed  the  rail 
and  to  supplement  the  rail.  If  they  were  to  leave  it 
outside  then  the  organisation  of  the  subsidiary  road 
transport  might  not  be  such  as  to  fit  in  with  ^ the 
rail.  The  railway  depends  on  heavy  traffic  if  it  is  to 
be  successful. 

14836.  You  are  talking  of  goods  traffic  ? — Yes. 

14837.  Therefore  the  goods  traffic,  being  a heavy 
load,  has  greater  earning  capacity  than  passenger 
traffic  ?— Yes.  Probably  the  reason  why  they  have 
not  put  on  their  own  buses  in  the  case  of  passenger 
traffic  is  that  the  road  transport  industry  on  the 
passenger  side  has  been  very  much  more  developed, 
more  highly  developed  than  the  goods  side.  The 
railways  would  find  it  from  their  point  of  view  better 
to  carry  all  the  passengers  they  could,  but  they 
have  recognised  that  the  public  prefer  the  bus  for 
certam  types  of  journey ; therefore  they  have 
accepted  the  public  desire  and  have  attempted  to 
co-ordinate  with  road  transport  so  that,  hi  the 
first  place,  they  get  some  of  the  profits  from  the 
road  passenger  enterprise  ; and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  fit  in  road  and  rail  transport  as  far  as  possible, 
and  that  is  the  direction  in  which  considerable 
development  could  take  place  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public — passengers  bemg  brought  to  the 
station  and  then  taken  to  their  destination  by 
rail,  and  so  on. 
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14838.  Blit  that  is  not  applicable  to  goods  traffic  ? 
— No,  because  the  organisation  on  the  goods  side 
of  the  motor  transport  industry  has  been  nothing 
like  so  complete. 

14839.  {Mr.  LearmontJi)  \ Did  I understand  you 
to  say  that  you  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the 
carriage  of  different  classes  of  goods  should  be 
allocated  to  different  tyjjes  of  transport. — railway, 
road,  and  coastwise  vessels  ? — That  is  what  it 
comes  down  to  ; but  I would  not  put  it  quite  like 
that.  Each  form  of  transport  has  certain  economic 
characteristics  which  make  it  more  suitable  for 
carrying  certain  types  of  goods. 

14840.  Do  you  conceive  it  is  practicable  to  effect 
such  a division,  or  allocation,  either  voluntarily 
or  by  compulsory  co-ordination  ? In  point  of  fact, 
is  not  the  only  possible  way  to  do  it  by  having  one 
undertaker  controlling  each  different  type  of  trans- 
port ? — Obviously  if  you  had  one  undertaking  you 
could  have  a definite  scheme — that  is  to  say,  that 
traffic  of  a certain  nature  would  go  by  a certain 
route.  The  drawback  to  that  is  that  the  consignee 
or  the  passenger  might  like  to  have  a say  in  the  matter. 
Would  you  allow  for  that  in  such  a scheme  ? 

14841.  If  you  had  one  undertaking  covering  the 
whole,  they  might  say,  “ We  will  carry  one  way  or 
the  other.”  But  can  you  conceive  our  effecting 
such  a thing  either  voluntarily  or  statutorily  ?— 
It  could  be  done. 

14842.  Would  it  be  practicable  ? — Take  the  case 
of  the  passenger  ; he  might  want  to  . . . 

14843.  I am  talking  about  goods  ? — Take  goods  ; 
in  that  case  a co-ordination  scheme  would  imply 
that  a carrier  would  hand  over  to  the  other  form 
of  transport  goods  which  were  most  suited  for  that 
form  of  transport. 

14844.  Do  you  think  that  could  ever  come  about  ? 
— I think  it  could,  to  a limited  extent. 

14846.  (Mr.  Galton) : You  say  in  paragraph  4 that 
the  railways  illustrate  in  a marked  degree  the  ad- 
vantages of  amalgamation,  and  the  economic  urge 
towards  combination  is  evident.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  has  reached  any  final  limit  ? — ^You 
mean  that  you  might  have  one  group  of  railways  in 
the  place  of  four  groups  ? 

14846.  Yes  ? — The  question  would  be  from  the 
economic  point  of  view  a question  of  economic  size. 
It  might  be  that  a bigger  group — 1 am  not  saying 
this  is  the  case — would  bring  about  a more  complicated 
administration,  more  bureaucratic  methods,  a bigger 
hierarchy  of  officials,  and  in  that  way  administrative 


costs  might  go  up  ; and  it  might  also  be  that  local 
areas,  and  so  on,  would  not  have  sufficient  indepen- 
dence, which,  of  course,  might  react  unfavourably. 

14847.  You  think  it  is  possible  that  these  charges 
you  refer  to  could  go  up  sufficiently  to  destroy  the 
advantage  of  the  amalgamation  economically  ? — It  is 
a questionable  point.  Though,  on  the  other  hand, 
a great  deal  could  be  said  for  the  amalgamation  into 
one  group.  I am  trying  to  indicate  that  the  question 
is  one  which  would  have  to  be  balanced  out.  You 
would  have  to  consider  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  the 
two. 

14848.  Then  you  refer  to  oui'  backwardness  with 
regard  to  air  transport.  Is  that  partly  due  to  the 
absence  of  municipal  aerodromes  in  this  country  ? 
I understand  that  they  are  very  scarce  ? — I put  it  in 
this  way.  In  Germany  the  development  of  air 
transport  has  been  furthered  by  municipal  interests, 
so  that  no  doubt  if  economic  conditions  were  suitable 
for  air  transport  the  provision  of  municipal  aerodromes 
would  facilitate  that.  But  the  question  is  : Are  the 
conditions  suitable  ? There  is  a possibility  for  a 
route  from,  say,  Dublin  to  London  which  might  be 
considered  ; but  as  regards  a route  from  London  to 
Manchester  or  London  to  Bumingham,  as  I said 
earlier,  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  any  economic 
advantage  would  be  derived  in  regard  to  running  air 
transport. 

14849.  Therefore  the  provision  of  aerodromes  would 
be  a matter  of  no  consequence  really  ? — ^Yes. 

14860.  (Lord  Northampton)  : With  regard  to  the 
last  sentence  of  your  paragraph  28,  where  you  say 
that  in  Greater  Berlin  co-ordination  has  been  effected 
through  the  municipal  ownership  of  all  the  forms  of 
passenger  transport,  you  go  on  to  say  the  operation 
has  been  handed  over  to  a company.  Can  you  give 
us  any  reason  why  that  was  done,  or  exactly  what  was 
done  ? — The  Corporation  of  Berlin  bought  out  the 
tramways  at  scrap  prices  as  the  result  of  currency 
depreciation,  and  so  on,  and  they  came  to  own 
practically  all  the  forms  of  transport  eventually. 
They  decided  to  hand  over  the  operation  to  a Com- 
mission because  they  thought  they  would  take 
transport  out  of  municipal  politics. 

14851.  That  was  the  reason  ? — I understand  so,  yes. 

14862.  ( Chairman)  : The  politician  not  being 

regarded  as  a safe  man  to  be  allowed  to  operate 
transport  ? — ^I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
about  that  as  I must  not  commit  myself  too  much  ; 
I am  not  dealing  with  politics. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Fenelon. 
We  are  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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AMPTON, D.S.O. 

Sib  ERNEST  V.  HILEY,  K.B.E. 

Sib  WILLIAM  G.  LOBJOIT,  O.B.E. 

Majob  I.  SALMON,  C.B.E.,  M.P. 

Majob  H.  B.  CRAWFURD,  A.F.C. 

Mb.  WILLIAM  LEACH,  M.P. 

Sib  Maxwell  Hicks,  C.B, 

14863.  [Chairman)  : Sir  Maxwell,  I think  you  are 
Chairman  of  Messrs.  Macnamara  & Co.,  are  you  not  ? 
— That  is  so. 

14854.  You  come  here  to-day  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
a body  called  the  Long-Distance  Road  Haulage 
Committee  of  Inquiry  ? — That  is  so. 

14856.  The  evidence  you  give  will  be  the  general 
views  of  that  Committee  ? — That  is  so. 

Memo.  No.  58. 

MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF 

The  Long-Distance  Road  Haulage  Committee  of 
Inquiby. 


Status  of  the  Committee. 

1.  The  Long-Distance  Road  Haulage  Committee  of 
Inquiry  was  brought  into  being  as  a result  of  a con- 
ference held  on  Aprd  29th,  1930,  which  consisted  of 
influential  members  of  the  transport  industry  who  were 
engaged  in  long-distance  road  haulage  work,  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  investigatmg  the  present  position 
of  that  branch  of  the  industry,  the  causes  from  which 
that  position  had  arisen,  and  the  remedies  whereby 
the  position  might  be  ameliorated.  Furthermore, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trans- 
port, to  submit  the  results  at  which  they  had  arrived 
to  that  Royal  Commission  by  way  of  evidence  and 
to  give  interim  evidence  if  thought  desirable. 

2.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  constituted  by  the 
conference  which  met  on  April  29th,  1930,  consists  of 
six  members  each  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  long- 
distance road  haulage  branch  of  the  transport  industry, 
covering  in  area  practically  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  definitely  representing  the  majority  of  the 
principal  firms  engaged  in  the  business,  and  supported 
generally  by  many  others. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  and  of  the 
investigations  made  by  the  Committee,  a long- 
distance haulier  has  been  taken  to  be  a person,  firm 
or  company  who  is  the  owner  of  mechanically  pro- 
pelled vehicles  of  any  weight,  who  for  his  own  profit 
utilises  those  vehicles  for  the  transport  of  goods  by 
road  belonging  to  other  persons  for  distances  m excess 
of  30  miles  from  the  base  from  which  such  vehicles 
operate. 

Scope  of  Memobandum. 

4.  The  Committee  have  met  on  numerous  occasions 
and  investigated  the  position,  and  have  now  deputed 
their  Chairman,  Sir  Maxwell  Hiclis,  to  submit  their 
views  to  the  Royal  Commission. 

5.  This  Memorandum  is  complementary  to  those  of 
certain  other  bodies  and  associations  who  have  already 
given  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  such  as 


Mb.  .tames  LEARMONTH. 

Mb.  frank  W.  GALTON. 

Mb.  R.  H.  TOLERTON,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 

(Secretary). 

Mb.  a.  SPENCE,  M.B.B. 

[Assistant  Secretary). 

E.,  called  and  examined. 

the  National  Road  Transport  Employers  Federation, 
whose  Memorandum  (No.  18)  is  printed  on  page  396 
of  Vol.  2 of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  such  Federation  not  being  con- 
fined to  long-distance  road  hauhers  but  consisting 
very  largely  of  interests  engaged  in  other  branches  of 
road  transport.  The  Memorandum  (No.  24)  sub- 
mitted by  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union* 
is  also  relevant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  firms 
represented  by  the  Committee  employ  large  numbers 
who  are  members  of  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union.  The  Memorandum  (No.  16)  sub- 
mitted by  The  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association 
Incorporated  and  The  Scottish  Commercial  Motor 
Users  Association  Incorporatedf  is  also  relevant,  as 
some  members  of  those  Associations  are  long-distance 
road  hauliers,  though  80  per  cent,  of  the  vehicles  of 
their  members  do  not  do  haulage  work  at  all.  j 

6.  The  section  of  the  industry  therefore  represented 
by  the  Committee  is  one  the  views  of  which  have  here- 
tofore not  been  fuUy  laid  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

Histoby. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  present  position  in  the 
long-distance  road  haulage  trade  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  this  branch  of  the  industry  did  not 
develop  as  an  important  section  of  the  transport 
industry  of  the  country  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Great  War.  Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  traders 
with  the  high  cost  of  railway  service,  the  lack  of 
facilities  afforded  and  constant  delays  gave  rise  to  an 
insistent  demand  for  long-distance  road  haulage.  As 
soon  as  responsible  firms  began  to  meet  this  demand, 
many  men  discharged  from  the  army  entered  the  trade. 
These  able-bodied  men  seeldng  employment  with  some 
working  Imowledge  of  mechanics  and  an  ability  to 
drive  a mechanically  propelled  vehicle,  used  their 
gratuities  to  purchase  lorries  released  from  war  service. 
The  result  was  that  these  men  set  up  as  independent 
transport  contractors  with  no  knowledge  of  the  lousiness 
and  no  organisation  and  no  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  co-ordination  m the  hidustry. 

8.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  transport  of 
goods  in  the  country  will  always  go  in  the  long  run  to 
the  form  of  haulage  most  economical  to  the  owner  of 
the  goods  hauled,  usually  designated  the  trade. 
Accordingly,  road  haulage  began  to  receive  the  support 
of  traders  with  the  result  that  the  railway  companies 
have  had  to  improve  their  facihties  and  subsequently  ^ 
amend  their  classification.  Improvement  of  facilities 
has  been  extending  up  to  the  present  time,  and  this 
form  of  competition  is  not  in  any  way  objected  to, 
provided  that  “ rate  cutting  ” is  not  resorted  to  under 
the  guise  of  competition.  By  “ rate  cutting  ” is  meant 
the  reduction  of  rates  below  an  economic  level,  which 
is  to  say  below  such  level  as  wiU  enable  the  haulier. 


* Vol.  2,  page  466. 
t Vol.  1,  page  328. 

J Q.  4787  [Mr.  Shrapnell- Smith),  Vol.  1,  page  338. 
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whether  road  or  railway,  to  obtain  an  adequate 
return  upon  the  capital  employed  after  allowing  for  all 
necessary  charges  and  for  working  his  employees  under 
proper  conditions  and  maintaining  his  vehicles  and 
plant  in  a proper  state  of  efficiency. 

9.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  all  example  of  fair 
competition  would  be  as  follows  : — 

A commodity  may  be  carried  in  bulk  from  “ A ” 
to  “ B ” by  rail  and  then  from  “ B ” to  “ C ” by 
road  at  a through  rate  of  30s.  per  ton.  A road 
haulier  may  then  find  that  on  his  5-ton  lorry  he 
can  take  the  same  commodity  economically  direct 
from  “ A ” to  “ C ” at  25s.  per  ton.  There  is  no 
question  of  “ rate  cutting  ” here.  Again,  the 
railway  company  may  extend  their  line  to  “ C ” 
which  may  enable  them  economically  to  carry  the 
commodity  direct  from  “A  ” to  “ C ” without 
transhipment  at  20s.  per  ton.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  question  of  rate  cutting.  Later  on  the  road 
haulier  may,  by  the  use  of  a more  powerful  and 
efficient  unit,  be  able  to  carry  a load  direct  from 
“ A ” to  “ C ” economically  at  a rate  of  18s.  per 
ton. 

All  these  cases  are  in  the  submission  of  the  Committee 
fair  competition,  as  each  one  reduces  the  rate  but 
maintains  the  price  at  an  adequate  rate  for  this 
particular  form  of  service,  and  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.  Unfair  competition  including  rate 
cutting  is  dealt  with  subsequently. 


Peesent  Position. 

10.  The  development  of  the  long-distance  road 
haulage  branch  of  the  transport  industry  has  resulted 
in  weU-defined  sections  which  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

(а)  Wen  organised  companies  owning  fleets  of 

vehicles. 

(б)  Owner-drivers  or  individuals  operating  two  or 

three  vehicles. 

(c)  Clearing  houses. 

(d)  Trading  concerns  with  fleets  for  operating 

their  own  haulage. 

Outside  the  road  transport  industry,  note  must  be 
taken  of  : — 

[а)  Railway  companies. 

(б)  Canal  and  coastwise  services. 

Owing  to  the  imorganised  state  of  the  industry,  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  any  flgures  whatsoever  concerning 
the  number  of  miles  operated  by  any  particular  section 
of  the  long-distance  haulage  trade,  the  average  hours 
of  employment,  or  the  number  of  lorry  miles  operated. 
It  can,  however,  be  definitely  stated  that  each  year 
many  milhon  tons  are  carried  by  road  an  average  of 
100  miles. 

Section  (a). 

Organised  Companies. 

11-  These  Companies  built  up  their  businesses  by 
establishing  their  owm  organisations  for  securing  a 
regular  flow  of  traffic  operated  by  efficient  vehicles  at 
economic  rates.  They  are  highly  organised,  wnth 
audited  accounts  and  a proper  sense  of  their  respon- 
sibilities both  towards  their  employees,  their 
chents  and  road  users  generally.  It  is  now  found  that 
the  competition  which  they  are  experiencing  from 
competitors  on  roads  and  railways  is  rendering  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  continue  operating 
their  services  at  economic  rates  owing  to  their  prices 
being  undercut.  In  the  event  of  these  Companies 
lowering  their  rates  to  the  level  of  their  competitors, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their 
veliicles  in  a proper  state  of  mechanical  perfection 
and  to  continue  to  work  their  employees  upon  fair 
terms.  The  causes  of  this  competition  will  be  dealt 
with  later. 


Section  (6). 

O WTSiEE  -Drivers  . 

IS.  The  owner-driver  has  usually  been  a newcomer 
to  the  trade  who  has  acquired  a lorry.  He  has  httle 
business  experience,  Imows  little  of  the  cost  of  running 
a lorry  over  a series  of  years,  and  has  no  appreciable 
organisation  for  obtaining  traffic.  He  probably  starts 
with  a promise  of  certain  traffics  from  certain  people. 
As  soon  as  a run  is  completed,  he  has  got  to  get  back 
to  his  base,  and  is  almost  forced  to  accept  any  rate 
that  may  be  offered,  and  is  certamly  tempted  to  canvass 
for  traffic  at  a rate  which  will  obtain  the  traffic 
irrespective  of  whether  it  is  a paying  proposition  in  the 
long  run  for  himself.  The  same  thing  applies  even  in 
his  home  town  if  work  is  slack,  and  it  is  accentuated  if 
his  vehicle  be  bought  on  the  hire  purchase  system, 
under  which  he  has  to  obtain  substantial  cash  receipts 
at  any  cost  in  order  to  meet  his  instalments.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  small  man  in  this  position  can  keep 
going  is  to  increase  his  hom’s  of  labour  and  try  and 
make  man  and  machine  do  an  abnormal  amount  of 
work.  Having  once  quoted  a low  rate,  he  can  seldom 
get  a higher,  and  aU  the  time  other  small  men  are 
forced  to  try  and  obtain  traffic  at  any  price.  Very 
soon  the  small  owner  comes  to  think  that  he  can  only 
exist  by  the  lowest  possible  rates,  and  by  thrashing 
his  machine  to  pieces  and  applying  the  same  strain  to 
himself.  The  result  is  overwork  for  the  owner  or  the 
driver  ; machuies  in  bad  condition  ; and  often  danger 
to  the  community  through  tired  men  being  on  the  road 
when  they  ought  to  be  in  bed.  These  men  could  be 
helped  materially  by  a well-organised  clearing  house 
which  could  supply  them  with  loads  at  reasonable 
rates,  but  from  the  circumstances  prevailing  they  are 
very  largely  at  the  mercy  of  unscnipulous  Clearing 
Houses. 

Section  (c). 

Clearing  Houses. 

13.  The  theory  of  the  Clearing  House  is  excellent. 
Its  purpose  is  to  act  as  a link  between  the  trader  who 
wishes  his  goods  carried  and  the  haulier  who  carries 
the  goods,  and  in  particular  to  save  the  haulier  the 
time  and  trouble  of  canvassing  for  return  loads. 

14.  The  system,  however,  is  open  to  very  many 
abuses,  particularly  as  it  is  one  which  requires  no 
technical  knowledge  whatever  and  no  capital.  It 
therefore  very  frequently  occurs  that  unscrupulous 
persons  set  themselves  up  in  the  Clearing  House 
business  (in  the  City  of  Liverpool  alone  there  are  27 
different  Clearing  Houses  owning  no  vehicles  at  aU, 
and  similar  conditions  obtain  in  most  large  towns),  and 
obtain  their  trade  by  under-quoting  the  organised 
hauhers  and  railways  and  then  beating  down  the 
owner-driver  to  the  cut  rate  less  the  Clearing  House 
commission.  The  haulier  has  no  option  but  to  accept 
these  terms,  return  empty  or  waste  some  days  in  idle- 
ness imtil  finally  he  consents  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Clearing  House.  One  result  of  this  system  is  that  the 
out  rate  obtained  by,  say,  a Manchester  haulier  for  a 
return  load  from,  say,  Hull  to  Manchester,  becomes  a 
standard  outward  rate  obtamed  by  a Hull  haulier 
proceeding  to  Manchester. 

15.  As  the  Clearing  House  operates  upon  a commis- 
sion basis  it  increases  its  profit  according  to  the 
increase  in  its  turnover,  and  the  actual  rate  quoted  is 
of  very  little  moment  to  the  Clearing  House,  as  a 
reduction  of  Is.  per  ton  in  the  rate  quoted  represents 
only  a loss  of  about  \d.  to  the  Clearing  House. 

16.  There  are  many  cases  of  note  where  a Clearing 
House  being  unable  to  deal  itself  with  orders  for 
haulage  has  passed  the  order  on  to  another  Clearing 
House,  deducting  a commission  up  to  10  per  cent., 
and  in  some  oases  loads  have  been  passed  through  still 
further  Clearing  Houses  before  being  finally  allotted 
to  a haulier,  and  each  Clearing  House  deducts  a 
commission. 

17.  Another  evil  of  a certain  class  of  Clearing 
House  is  quoting  a rate,  to  the  trader  and  then  giving 
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the  work  to  a road  haulier  at  an  uneconomic  rate  which 
gives  a profit  to  the  Clearing  House  over  and  above 
its  normal  10  per  cent,  commission. 

18.  Again  there  is  a common  practice  whereby 
the  Manager  of  a Clearing  House  transfers  his  services 
to  a rival  Clearing  House.  As  the  profit  of  the  Clearing 
House  is  based  on  the  turnover,  he  endeavours  to  take 
with  him  the  business  ; in  order  to  do  this  he  quotes 
reduced  rates  to  his  late  chents.  An  example  is 
known  where  one  Manager  has  done  this  on  no  less  than 
four  occasions. 

19.  With  a system  such  as  this  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  many  Clearing  Houses  have  failed,  and  it  has 
frequently  been  found  that  there  have  been  no  assets 
available  and  so  the  road' haulier  does  not  obtain 
payment  for  the  work  which  he  has  done.  The  result 
of  the  above  factors  is  to  accentuate  the  strain  on 
lorry  and  owner  referred  to  in  paragraph  12  and  in 
most  oases  the  haulier  is  used  merely  as  a pawn  in 
the  business.  In  some  cases  he  becomes  a tied  hauher 
in  view  of  a Clearing  House  advancing  money  for 
necessary  repairs  and  then  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
an  unscrupulous  Clearing  House  who  can  force  him 
to  buy  tyres,  petrol  and  oil  through  them  and  to  work 
only  for  them  and  upon  their  terms. 

Section  (d). 

Teading  Concerns  with  Private  Fleets. 

20.  No  objection  can  be  raised  to  trading  concerns 
owning  their  own  private  fleets  for  their  own  private 
haulage  work,  but  in  some  cases  this  results  in  the 
aggravation  of  the  existing  position  and  the  further 
depression  of  haulage  rates  for  the  following  reason  : — 

A firm  which  owns  a fleet  of  vehicles  carries 
its  goods  to  their  destination.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  for  the  vehicle  to  return  to  its  base 
and  naturally  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  wishes 
to  acquire  any  load  which  will  assist  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  return  journey. 

In  this  case  the  private  fleet  on  its  return 
journey  works  in  the  open  road  haulage  market 
and  competes  with  the  recognised  road  hauliers 
but  has  no  necessity  to  work  for  an  economic  rate. 

Railway  Companies’  Canal  and  Coastwise 
Services. 

21.  No  objection  is  taken  to  competing  rates 
quoted  by  the  above  services  which  are  permitted  by 
the  regulations  governing  them.  Deflnite  objection 
is,  however,  taken  to  the  practice  of  railways  and 
canal  companies  controlled  by  railways  of  posting 
various  bridges.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
been  able  to  block  competition  by  road  haulage  firms 
by  the  means  of  posting  bridges  which  they  own  as 
being  prohibited  by  them  from  carrying  vehicles  in 
excess  of  a certain  weight,  when  in  fact  the  bridges 
are  capable  of  standing  very  considerably  greater 
strain. 

An  instance  of  this  is  a case  where  certain 
bridges  were  recently  tested  as  they  were 
restricted  to  bearing  6 tons  gross  weight.  They 
were  most  carefully  examined  on  behalf  of  a 
road  haulier  and  he  then  sent  over  them  a very 
exceptional  load  of  117  tons.  They  were  again 
examined  after  the  load  had  passed  safely  over 
them  and  no  sign  of  any  unusual  strain  was 
found  at  aU. 

While  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  would  in  aU  cases 
be  wise  to  remove  aU  restrictions  as  to  weight,  in 
cases  where  bridges  have  been  posted  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  railway  companies  are  endeavouring 
to  handicap  competition  by  a pohcy  of  restricting 
road  transport  over  their  bridges  in  this  manner. 

Active  steps  should  also  be  taken  for  the  abolition 
of  level  crossings  on  railways. 

22.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  railway  companies, 
the  immensity  of  their  capital  and  their  wide  rami- 
fications, they  are  able  to  and  do  run  their  road 


vehicles  at  a loss  for  a prolonged  period,  and  owing  to 
the  complexity  of  their  branch  of  the  industry  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  detailed  accounts  from  them. 

Hire  Purchase. 

23.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  effect  upon  the 
industry  of  the  system  of  sale  and  purchase  of  motor 
lorries  by  hire  purchase.  It  is  possible  for  a person 
to  acquire  a £2,000  motor  lorry  for  a ridiculously  small 
cash  payment  and  subsequent  instalments  of  £80  or 
£90  a month.  The  result  of  this  very  high  rate  of 
payment  spread  over  a comparatively  short  period 
is  that  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  has  to  use  it  much 
more  than  is  economically  good  for  the  vehicle,  and 
particularly  that  he  himself  at  all  costs,  must  obtain 
some  cash  by  the  use  of  the  vehicle  in  order  to  keep 
up  his  instalments.  This  is  a great  incentive  to  him 
to  accept  a rate  which  is  not  economic  and  ignores 
the  necessity  for  providing  against  depreciation  and 
future  repairs. 

Licensing  of  Vehicles. 

24.  By  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  machinery  is  to  be 
set  up  in  the  form  of  Traffic  Commissioners  for  the 
licensing  of  public  service  vehicles,  and  it  is  urged  that 
this  machinery  should  be  extended  to  cover  the  needs 
of  all  mechanically  propelled  road  vehicles  which 
carry  goods  for  profit.  If  the  hcensing  of  all  mech- 
anically propelled  road  vehicles  which  carry  goods  for 
profit  cannot  be  now  legislated  for,  it  is  urged  that  at 
any  rate  aU  vehicles  used  in  the  industry  of  long- 
distance road  haulage  should  be  licensed  at  a nominal 
fee  by  the  Traffic  Commissioners,  being  the  authority 
concerned  for  the  area  in  which  is  situate  the  base 
from  which  such  vehicles  operate.  Vehicles  requiring 
to  be  licensed  for  long-distance  road  haulage  should 
be  mechanically  propelled  vehicles  which  carry  other 
people’s  goods  for  the  profit  of  the  owners  of  the 
vehicles  for  distances  beyond  a radius  of  30  miles 
from  the  base  from  which  such  vehicles  operate. 

25.  As  urged  above,  vehicles  to  be  used  for  short- 
distance  road  haulage  (namely,  vehicles  only  to  be 
used  for  carrying  other  people’s  goods  at  a profit  to  the 
owners  of  the  vehicles  -within  a radius  of  30  miles  from 
such  vehicles’  base  of  operations)  sho-uld  be  licensed 
for  such  purpose,  or  pending  such  licensing  in  order 
to  facilitate  detection  of  a breach  of  law  such  vehicles 
should  have  the  name  of  their  home  to-wn  in  which 
their  base  of  operations  is  situate  prominently 
displayed. 

26.  It  is  considered  that : — 

(а)  No  hcenee  should  be  granted  to  a vehicle  which 

fails  to  comply  with  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port Regulations  or  in  respect  of  which 
excise  licences  have  not  been  taken  out  or 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  necessary 
insurance. 

(б)  No  licence  should  be  granted  to  any  vehicle 

which  after  inspection  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  shall  in  their  opinion  be 
considered  mechanically  mffit  for  the  work 
for  winch  the  vehicle  is  intended. 

(c)  All  licences  should  be  annual. 

The  Conunissioners  should  not  be  concerned  when 
considering  the  grant  of  a licence  for  a vehicle  as  to 
the  desirability  of  such  type  of  vehicle  being  used  upon 
the  highways  of  the  coimtry,  pro-vided  it  conforms  with 
the  Minister’s  Regulations  and  is  a well-found  and 
maintamed  vehicle. 

Licensing  of  Hauliers. 

27.  All  hauliers  who  carry  other  people’s  goods  for 
profit  should  also  be  granted  a licence  to  carry  out 
their  work.  If  the  licensing  of  all  hauliers  who  carry 
other  people’s  goods  for  profit  cannot  now  be  legislated 
for  it  is  urged  that  at  any  rate  such  licences  should  be 
granted  to  long-distance  road  hauliers,  which  it  is 
submitted  could  also  be  done  by  the  Traffic  Commis- 
sioners, supplemented  if  necessary  by  technical 
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advisers  and  by  persons  engaged  in  or  with  a respon- 
sible knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  industry. 
The  considerations  influencing  the  Commissioners  in  the 
granting  of  such  licence  being  so  far  as  possible  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  goods  being  oanied,  other  road 
users  and  the  pubho. 

28.  As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  considered  advisable  that  such  licences  should  be 
granted  it  is  suggested  that  amongst  the  considerations 
for  which  the  Traffic  Commissioners  might  refuse  to 
grant  a long-distance  road  haulier’s  licence  would  be 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  comply  wdth  the 
following  : — 

Proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners 
that  the  vehicles  proposed  to  be  used  have  been 
licensed  for  long-distance  road  haulage  work  ; 
that  the  drivers  proposed  for  the  vehicles  are  of 
legal  capacity  to  drive  a long-distance  road 
haulage  vehicle,  and  the  Commissioners  should  also 
require  a declaration  by  the  applicant  that  all 
other  (if  any)  legal  requirements  have  been  com- 
plied with  during  the  period  preceding  that  for 
which  the  heence  is  to  be  granted.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  licences  should  only  be  granted  to 
applicants  who  are  bona-fide  hauliers  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  its  responsibilities. 
It  is  furthermore  suggested  that  before  the 
granting  of  any  hcence  the  Commissioners  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  any  evidence  which  they 
may  desire  to  have  put  before  them  either  orally  ■ 
or  in  writing  concerning  any  particular  applicant 
and  that  there  shall  be  a right  of  people  concerned 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  prior 
to  the  granting  of  such  licence. 

The  intention  of  such  suggestions  is  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  be  in  a position  to  check 
the  declarations  and  returns  made  by  the  appli- 
cant and  to  hear  evidence  for  instance  upon  the 
length  of  hours  for  which  such  applicant  employs 
his  drivers  (and  in  some  cases  himself)  upon  the 
roads. 

29.  The  issue  of  a haulier’s  licence,  however,  cannot 
in  the  present  state  of  the  industry  be  made  to  carry 
with  it  the  liability  of  the  licensee  becoming  a common 
carrier.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time,  owing  to 
difficulties  of  the  present  law  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
vehicles  employed,  their  construction  and  the  business 
for  which  they  are  used,  that  they  should  in  every  case 
be  subject  to  the  legal  responsibilities  entailed  in  such 
description.  It  is  submitted  that  the  higher  standard 
of  efficiency  which  will  be  maintained  in  the  vehicles 
themselves  and  the  consequent  economy  to  the  road 
authorities  upon  whose  roads  such  vehicles  travel,  and 
above  all  the  increased  safety  to  the  public  and  other 
road  users,  will  be  an  ample  consideration  for  any 
benefits  received. 

LicEN-snsTG  OE  Cleaeinq  Houses. 

30.  As  has  been  shown,  one  of  the  grave  sources  of 
trouble  to  the  industry  at  the  present  time  is  the 
multiplicity  of  Clearing  Houses  and  their  lack  of  super- 
vision and  control.  It  is  suggested  all  persons  who 
seek  to  find  employment  in  the  industry  as  a Clearing 
House  shall  require  to  obtain  a licence  to  be  granted 
by  the  Traffic  Commissioners.  It  is  appreciated  that 
Clearing  Houses  are  at  present  a necessity  and  in 
certain  cases  a benefit  not  only  to  traders  and  to 
hauliers,  but  to  the  industry  as  a whole,  but  when  the 
multiplicity  of  Clearing  Houses  reaches  the  state  which 
it  has  at  the  present  time  it  is  doing  untold  damage  to 
the  industry  and  some  check  should  be  placed  upon 
their  activities.  It  is  not  proposed  to  set  out  in  detail 
the  requirements  before  such  a licence  should  be  grant- 
ed but  it  is  suggested  that  the  Commissioners  should 
take  into  consideration  [inter  alia)  the  record  of  the 
applicant,  the  capital  proposed,  his  knowledge  of  the 
industry  and  the  competition  of  the  other  Clearing 
Houses  already  operating  within  the  region  proposed 
by  the  applicant.  The  ideal  Clearing  House  would  be 
an  organisation  controlled  by  hauliers  and  traders 
limited  as  to  profits  and  debarred  from  selling  lorries 
on  hire  purchase  agreements. 


Hebe  Pubohase  Ageeembnts. 

31.  It  is  suggested  that  some  form  of  legislation 
should  be  enacted  whereby  a check  is  put  upon  the  sale 
by  hire  pm’chase  of  vehicles  for  long-distance  road 
haulage  work.  The  evils  which  are  partly  the  cause 
and  partly  the  effect  of  the  present  system  have  already 
been  set  forth,  the  imposition  of  certain  limits  would 
materially  benefit  the  industry.  The  initial  deposit 
should  be  as  high  as  possible.  Subsequent  payments 
should  be  spread  over  as  long  a period  as  possible. 
Legislation  in  these  directions  would  save  a great 
nmnber  of  small  ovmers  from  financial  disaster. 

32.  The  present  state  of  disorganisation  and  lack  of 
co-operation  throughout  the  industry  is  resulting  in 
the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  owner- 
drivers  and  the  employees.  The  evils  of  the  present 
system  are  felt  more  quickly  and  harshly  by  the  owner- 
di’iver  than  by  the  organised  company.  The  methods 
of  rate-cutting  referred  to  are  causing  an  undue  de- 
pression of  rates,  and  are  accordingly  forcing  all  road 
hauliers,  both  large  and  small,  towards  working  upon 
an  -uneconomio  basis.  If  the  remedies  suggested  by 
way  of  licensing  of  vehicles,  licensing  of  hauliers, 
hcensing  of  Clearing  Houses,  and  limitation  of  hire 
purchase  agreements  can  be  brought  into  practice, 
much  good  will  be  achived. 

33.  With  reference  to  the  Memorandum  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Road  Transport  Employers’ 
Federation,  and  the  evidence  given  thereon,  it  is  felt 
very  strongly  that  any  wage  agreements  and  conditions 
of  working  volimtarily  entered  into  between  a Joint 
Industrial  Comicil  or  accredited  representatives  of 
employers  and  accredited  representatives  of  employees, 
should  be  made  binding  on  all  employers  and  employees 
in  the  industry,  including  owner-drivers.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  only  by  this  provision,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  remedies  referred  to,  will  it  be  possible 
for  the  safety  of  the  public  upon  the  roads  to  be  assured, 
for  the  future  of  the  owner-driver  and  employee  to  be 
adequately  protected,  and  for  traders  to  be  given  a 
permanent  road  service,  and  one  worthy  of  one  of  the 
cormtry’s  principal  industries.  Furthermore,  these 
suggestions,  if  adopted,  will  place  the  long-distance 
road  haulage  industry  in  a position  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  any  effective  scheme  for  the  co-ordination  of 
all  branches  of  the  road  transport  industry,  and  for 
the  still  larger  problem  of  the  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  transport. 


14856.  [Chairman)  : I think  the  Committee  you 
represent  is  a new  body,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  It  is  not 
an  official  body.  It  was  formed,  as  paragraph  2 of 
the  Memorandum  shows,  by  most  of  the  leading 
firms  in  the  long-distance  section  of  road  transport 
to  look  into  the  present  conditions  in  the  industry, 
and  the  possibility  of  improving  them — with  power, 
if  any  evidence  were  required  to  be  given  before  this 
Commission,  to  give  such  evidence. 

14857.  In  paragraph  3 of  your  Memorandum  you 
define  what  a long-distance  haulier  is.  Perhaps  you 
had  better  read  that  out  to  the  Commission,  so  that 
we  may  all  get  clearly  in  om  minds  what  the  definition 
is  ? — “ For  the  pmpose  of  this  Memorandum  and 
of  the  investigations  made  by  the  Committee,  a 
long-distance  haffiier  has  been  taken  to  be  a person, 
firm,  or  company  who  is  the  owner  of  mechanically 
propelled  vehicles  of  any  weight,  who  for  his  own 
profit  utilises  those  vehicles  for  the  transport  of  goods 
by  road  belonging  to  other  persons  for  distances  in 
excess  of  30  miles  from  the  base  from  which  such 
vehicles  operate.” 

14858.  I tmderstand  there  are  two  sorts  of  limi- 
tations as  to  what  constitutes  a long-distance  haulier. 
He  must  haul  for  distances  of  over  30  miles — ^that  is 
to  say,  he  need  not  always  haul  for  distances  of  over 
30  miles  but  he  must  haul  for  30  miles  on  the  average  ? 
— Our  difficulty  was  to  find  a definition,  because  any 
definition  must  bo  slightly  elastic.  You  might  say 
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that  in  certain  circumstances  you  were  doing  long- 
distance work  if  you  were  going  only  29  miles,  if  it 
involved  a long  time  in  loading  and  in  unloading  and 
you  did  not  get  back  the  same  day  ; there  was  the 
consideration  whether  it  should  ho  governed  by 
whether  you  had  to  stay  out  all  night  from  your  base, 
or  whether  the  actual  number  of  miles  should  govern 
it. 

14869.  But  you  have  taken  as  yoiu-  definition  30 
miles  from  the  base,  by  which  I suppose  you  mean 
the  base  where  the  vehicle  is  ordinarily  housed  ? — 
That  is  so. 

14860.  And  the  other  point  is  that  you  haul  other 
people’s  goods  for  profit  ? — Yes. 

14861.  That  excludes,  therefore,  the  private  firm 
— it  does  not  matter  what  it  may  be — ^which  hauls 
its  own  goods  over  distances  exceeding  30  miles  ? — 

It  excludes  them  entirely  while  they  are  delivering 
their  own  goods  ; but  if  a private  firm  having  taken 
goods  from,  say,  London  to  Plymouth,  brought 
back  other  people’s  goods  for  profit,  they  would  then 
come,  in  regard  to  that  run,  under  our  definition  of 
a long-distance  haulier. 

14862.  In  other  words,  if  having  delivered  their 
own  stuff  they  take  what  is  called  a return  load,  for 
profit,  carrying  other  people’s  goods,  then  they  would 
become  long-distance  hauliers  ? — ^Yes  ; in  our  sub- 
mission they  would  be  entering  the  trade  of  a long- 
distance haulier  plying  for  profit. 

14863.  We  have  had  certain  evidence  about  the 
transport  of  goods  by  road  given  to  us  already  by 
the  National  Road  Transport  Employers’  Federation, 
by  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  and 
by  the  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association,  and  the 
Scottish  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association.  But 
what  you  are  teUing  us  to-day  is  more  or  less  supple- 
mental, I understand,  to  what  we  have  heard  from 
these  other  bodies  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  supplemen- 
tary ; in  so  far  as  the  National  Road  Transport 
Employers’  Federation  and  the  Commercial  Motor 
Users  Association  are  concerned  it  is  supplemental, 
and  we  submit  that  it  is  in  greater  detail  than  that 
which  they  have  given  you. 

14864.  You  look  at  it  specially  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  people  whom  you  have  defined  as  long- 
distance road  hauliers  ?— That  is  so — representmg  their 
point  of  view  as  a distinct  section  of  the  industry. 

14866.  Coming  now  to  the  history  of  this  traffic, 
you  point  out  that  it  has  grown  seriously  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  War.  Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 

14866.  And  you  foimd  that  not  only  did  some 
large  firms  enter  the  business,  but  a good  many 
able-bodied  ex-soldiers  who  had  possibly  driven 
lorries  abroad  entered  into  it  on  their  own  account  ? 
— Yes,  a very  great  number. 

14867.  Buying  second-hand  Government  lorries  out 
of  their  gratuities,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  in  many 
cases. 

14868.  And  in  that  way  the  trade  grew  rather 
rapidly,  did  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14869.  The  public,  apparently,  took  advantage  of 
it  on  account  of  certain  advantages  it  possessed  over 
rail  haulage,  did  they  not  ? — Yes  ; that  is  how  it  first 
got  a grip  on  the  public.  You  will  remember  that  after 
the  War  rail  rates  were  raised,  and  with  the  disorgan- 
isation existing  in  the  railways  immediately  after  the 
War  there  was  a very  great  demand  for  this  long- 
distance transport,  and  some  of  the  larger  firms 
entered  upon  it  and  organised  for  it.  At  the  same  tune, 
or  very  shortly  after,  a good  many  of  the  smaller  men, 
in  ones  and  twos,  owner-drivers  or  quite  small  firms, 
came  in,  as  you  have  just  said,  very  often  by  buying 
War  lorries  on  receiving  their  gratuities,  those  men  not 
having  any  past  or  specialised  experience  in  the  trade. 

14870.  I suppose  that  created  a great  deal  of 
disorganisation  in  the  trade  ; a great  deal  of  rate- 
cutting, and  BO  on  ? — Yes.  We  try  to  show  in  the 
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subsequent  paragraphs  how  that  induced  rate-cutting, 
and  how  they  could  hardly  help  themselves  in  the 
particular  circumstances. 

14871.  You  speak  of  the  great  disorganisation  of 
the  railways  immediately  after  the  War,  which,  of 
course,  we  all  realise.  I presume  that  many  of  the 
complaints  that  were  levelled  against  the  railways 
in  regard  to  their  want  of  business-like  ability  at  that 
time  have  been  remedied  since,  have  they  not  ? — -I 
think  a considerable  number  have  been  remedied. 

14872.  Meanwhile  the  small  men  who  set  up  in 
many  cases  have  come  to  grief,  I understand  ? A 
great  many.  May  I add  that  it  is  not  only  those  small 
men  who  came  into  the  section  of  the  industry 
immediately  after  the  War,  but  new  men  are  conthi- 
ually  coming  in.  Men  go  out  broken  financially,  and 
to  a lesser  extent  than  in  1921  but  still  to  a certain 
extent  new  men  come  in,  very  often  induced  by  means 
of  a hire-purchase  agreement  to  buy  a second-hand 
lorry  for  which  they  have  to  pay  a deposit,  and,  again, 
not  knowing  very  much  about  the  detailed  work  they 
are  taking  over.  It  has  not  stopped.  It  was  not 
merely  the  men  who  came  in  in  1921  ; it  stUl  goes  on 
to  a certain  extent. 

14873.  You  are  hable  to  that  sort  of  thing  always. 
That  is  the  position,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

14874.  And  what  you  say  here  is  that  that  leads  to 
what  you  call  rate-cutting  ? — Yes. 

14876.  By  that  phrase  you  mean  the  reduction  of 
rates  below  an  economic  level,  the  level  at  which 
proper  service  can  be  given  ? — We  mean  by  rate- 
cutting, cutting  the  rates,  not  necessarily  below  where 
there  might  be  proper  service  for  a time,  but  below  a 
figure  which  will  enable  anyone  to  give  efficient  service 
at  an  economic  rate  to  the  hauher . W e give  an  example 
in  paragraph  9,  to  which  you  will  come  later.  We  do 
not  consider  that  a change  of  method  in  transport  is 
rate-cutting  if  it  results  in  a cheaper  rate  to  the  trader 
which  is  economically  sound  ; we  submit  that  is  not 
ordinarily  covered  by  “ rate  cutting.” 

14876.  I suppose,  although  the  public  may  tempor- 
arily gain  by  the  low  rate,  later  rates  are  bound  to  be 
raised  ? — That  leads  to  rather  a big  question.  Sir. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  later  rates  wiU  be  bound  to  be 
raised  up  to  a point  if  the  industry  continues  to  exist. 
If  it  goes  on  to  the  extent  of  the  extinction  of  the 
industry,  it  is  then  purely  a question  to  what  extent 
the  railways  take  advantage  of  their  position  as 
monopohsts  to  raise  the  rates  as  far  as  they  like. 

14877.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  railways  taking 
advantage  of  their  position  as  monopolists  ? A 
monopoly  of  what  ? — I mean  that  if  the  present 
system  of  rate  cutting  continues  to  the  extent  that  the 
long-distance  industry  dies,  there  will  be  no  com- 
petition on  the  road  against  the  railways,  and  then 
they  would  have  the  power,  if  they  wished,  to  impose 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  such  rates  as  they  thought 
fit.  Then  you  would  undoubtedly  have  a rise  and  a 
very  substantial  rise. 

14878.  I only  want  to  gather  exactly  what  you  have 
in  vour  mind.  Do  I understand  that  you  think  that 
unless  you  have  some  kind  of  proper  organisation, 
such  as  is  suggested  later  in  your  Memorandum,  the 
industry  is  likely  to  die  ? Is  the  condition  of  affairs, 
the  rate  cutting  by  the  small  man,  and  so  on,  such  that 
the  industry  is  in  any  sort  of  jeopardy  at  the  present 
time  ? — In  my  view  it  is  in  very  considerable  jeopardy. 

14879.  You  mean  the  rate  cutting,  and  so  on,  of 
which  you  speak,  is  making  it  practically  unremunera- 
tive  ? — Yes.  I do  not  say  unremunerative  in  every 
case,  but  to  a great  number  of  firms. 

14880.  Speaking  generally  J- — Yes. 

14881.  You  come  before  us,  therefore,  asking  that 
there  should  be  certain  restrictions  in  the  way  of 
licensing,  and  so  on,  imposed,  which  would  enable  the 
industry  so  to  organise  itself  that  it  may  be  economically 
a paying  proposition  in  the  future . Is  that  the  idea  ? — 
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That  is  one  of  the  ideas  ; but  that  is  not  the  sole 
reason.  That  is  incidental.  It  is  one  of  the  several 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  points  we  submit  for 
your  consideration. 

14882.  We  now  go  on  to  paragraph  10,  “ Present 
Position,”  in  which  the  people  who  are  engaged  in 
this  long-distance  traffic  are  set  out  under  certain 
headhigs  ? — Yes. 

14883.  First  of  aU  you  refer  to  well  organised 
companies  owning  fleets  of  vehicles  ; then  owner- 
drivers  or  individuals  operating  two  or  three  vehicles  ; 
then  Clearing  Houses  ; and,  lastly,  trading  concerns 
with  fleets  for  operating  their  own  haulage.  Besides 
them,  outside  the  road  transport  industry,  you  refer 
to  railway  companies,  and  canal  and  coastwise  ser- 
vices ? — Yes. 

14884.  You  say  that  you  cannot  give  any  very 
exact  figures  as  to  the  mileage  operated,  but  you 
thmk  that  each  year  many  million  tons  are  carried 
by  road  an  average  of  100  miles  ? — Yes,  there  is  no 
question  that  that  is  so. 

14885.  Coming  now  to  your  first  heading,  “ Organ- 
ised Companies,”  would  you  just  tell  the  Commission 
what  the  position  is  of  these  companies  ; what  they 
generally  do,  and  what  they  aim  at  doing  ? — These 
companies  ? 

14886.  They  are  very  highly  organised  bodies,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  highly  organised. 
In  some  cases  they  are  companies  formed  specifically 
for  long-distance  work ; in  some  cases  they  are  old- 
established  companies  who  have  taken  to  long- 
distance work  as  one  amongst  other  sections.  They 
are,  as  stated  here,  well  organised  ; very  often  they 
have  their  own  premises  at  several  points — ^for 
example,  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Liver- 
pool— terminal  points  on  main  trrmk  roads,  often 
with  warehouse  accommodation.  They  are  concerns 
definitely  organised  to  carry  long-distance  goods  under 
the  best  possible  conditions  ; usually  working  in 
close  touch  with  the  Trade  Unions  and  on  what  may 
be  called  generally  Trade  Union  lines,  employing 
sound  labour  at  a good  wage.  From  the  nature  of 
the  work  I may  say  we  all  find  it  essential  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  attract  a very  sound  class  of  driver  ; 
the  men  who  drive  big  lorries  through  the  night  for 
100  miles  must  be,  in  our  opinion,  necessarily  sormd 
men,  men  of  good  character  and  of  good  experience. 
It  is  entirely  a question  of  organisation,  and  I think 
I can  say  the  bigger  firms  aU  set  out  primarily  to  give 
an  efficient  service. 

14887.  Then  you  come  to  the  owner-driver.  Your 
view  is  that  he  is  generally  a newcomer  in  the  trade 
who  has  just  bought  a lorry,  without  much  business 
experience  ; and,  secondly,  he  either  comes  to  grief 
or  has  to  cut  rates  ? — Yes.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed 
to  amplify  that  a little  ? 

14888.  Please  do  ? — In  our  submission  that  is 
really,  as  we  see  it,  the  crux  of  the  whole  position 
as  it  is  to-day.  We  have  tried  to  show  in  paragraph  12 
that  when  a new  man  comes  into  the  business  he 
gets  his  lorry  either  from  his  savings  or  by  using  his 
savings  to  buy  it  on  the  hire-purchase  basis,  and  he 
probably  has  some  work  promised  to  him.  He  goes 
from  Birmingham  to  Manchester,  or  from  Birmingham 
to  Leeds,  with  traffic  coming  from  people  he  knows. 
The  difficulty  then  is  to  get  loaded  for  his  return 
journey,  and,  naturally  for  one  in  his  position,  he 
says  to  himself,  “ I must  go  back,  and  if  I go  back 
with  nothing  I am  going  to  lose  money  ; if  I cannot 
get  a load  at  the  rate  I should  like,  I must  take  it  at 
a lower  rate.”  That  starts  the  vicious  circle.  As 
time  goes  on  he  finds  that  he  can  save  a good  deal 
of  time  by  applymg  to  a Clearing  House  to  find  him 
some  traffic  on  his  back  loads.  We  come  later  to  the 
section  dealing  with  Clearing  Houses.  In  the  case 
of  certain  Clearing  Houses — I do  not  suggest  all  of 
them,  but  in  the  case  of  a great  many  of  them — it  is 
to  their  interest  to  give  out  traffic  and  to  obtain 
customers  amongst  the  traders  for  traffic  at  any 


price,  and  that  means  it  accentuates  the  next  step 
in  the  vicious  circle.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
Clearing  House  to  reduce  the  price  for  that  return 
load  and  take  the  traffic  from  the  existing  haulier,  or 
even  from  a rival  Clearmg  House.  So  that  although 
the  owner-driver  might  have  been  tempted,  if  he 
went  direct  to  the  trader,  to  take  a low  rate  back, 
when  he  goes  to  the  Clearing  House  he  tends  to  take 
still  lower  rates.  The  consequence  is  that  these 
owner-drivers  and  one-man  or  two-men  firms,  in 
order  to  live,  particularly  if  they  have  to  find  instal- 
ments on  a hire-purchase  agreement,  have  got  to 
work  far  more  than  the  normal  hours  of  worMng  ; 
otherwise  they  have  not  got  enough  to  pay  their 
rent  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  to  buy  food  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  It  has  consequently 
become  the  practice  on  the  main  roads  of  England 
for  a great  many  drivers  habitually  to  sleep  at  the 
side  of  the  road.  I can  give  you,  if  I may,  a case  of 
a reputable  firm,  a firm  owning  not  thousands  but 
some  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping,  with 
a road  transport  department.  In  my  house  I have 
had  one  of  the  Directors  telling  me  himself  that  he 
was  rimning  lorries  for  the  firm,  an  organised  body, 
which  lorries  were  doing  with  one  driver  between 
700  and  800  miles  a week.  The  scheduled  running 
was  that  those  drivers  only  slept  in  their  beds  on 
Wednesday  night  dming  the  week,  except  on  Satm- 
dayu  and  Sundays  ; they  were  schedided  to  sleep 
on  the  road  on  Monday  night,  on  Tuesday  night,  on 
Thmsday  night,  and  on  Friday  night.  My  Com- 
mittee would  submit  that  that  is  of  no  use  to  the  man, 
and  it  is  sweating  ; and  if  that  applies  to  this  class 
of  man,  it  leads  to  impossibly  uneconomic  rates  and 
they  become  a danger  to  other  road  users  and  to  the 
public.  In  my  own  experience  some  two  years  ago 
a lorry  imder  my  control  was  going  North  in  the 
middle  of  the  night ; the  driver  fancied  he  saw  on  a 
road  bridge  two  cyclists’  lights,  and  he  did  not 
decelerate.  When  he  got  up  to  the  crown  of  the 
bridge  he  foimd  that  what  he  thought  was  two 
cyclists’  lights  were  the  lights  of  a lorry  drawn  up  on 
the  crown  of  the  bridge,  five  feet  from  the  near  side 
of  the  road,  with  the  driver  asleep.  Fortunately,  he 
did  not  kin  anyone,  but  there  was  a considerable 
smash.  But  that  lorry  was  drawn  up  five  feet  from 
the  near  side  of  the  road,  on  a main  road,  on  a bridge, 
and  the  driver  was  asleep.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  are  up  against. 

14889.  If  the  proposals  you  make  here  were  carried 
out,  that  sort  of  man  would  be  eliminated  ? — He 
would  either  be  eliminated  or  he  would  have  to  fall 
into  line  with  what  is  deemed  to  be  reasonable 
working  hours  in  the  men’s  own  interest  and,  still 
more  important,  in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the 
public  and  road  users. 

14890.  He  would  come  into  line  with  what  is  your 
practice  now  ? — He  would  come  into  line  with  what 
is  our  practice  to-day,  or  what  might  be  our  practice 
as  modified  by  legislation  or  by  agreement  with  the 
Trade  Unions.  Without  endorsing  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Trade  Unions,  generally  speaking  my 
Committee,  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  working, 
are  very  much  in  favour  of  it.  We  none  of  us  want 
men  working  80  hours  a week  on  the  road.  It  is  a 
danger  to  the  interests  of  everyone,  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  forced,  as  I have  tried  to  show,  partly 
through  causes  outside  their  own  control,  once 
having  embarked  on  their  venture,  to  work  these 
long  hours,  coupled  with  their  vehicles  being  in  bad 
condition,  forms  another  chain  in  the  vicious  circle 
of  the  reduction  of  rates.  As  long  as  those  men  are 
in  that  condition  and  forced  to  take  work  on  those 
lines,  I see  no  chance  of  getting  rates  up  to  an  economic 
figure,  and  it  must  tend  towards  the  possible  extinc- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  industry,  because  it  cannot 
go  on  for  ever. 

14891.  These  people,  if  they  were  to  survive,  would 
have  to  come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  you,  or  created 
by  legislation,  on  the  lines  that  you  now  suggest.  Is 
not  that  so  ? — Yes.  I would  like  to  make  it  clear. 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  ask  that  every  one  should  follow 
our  standard  necessarily  ; we  ask  for  a fair  standard 
in  the  interests  of  road  users  and  the  public  and  our- 
selves. We  should  like  to  be  guided  by  your  Com- 
mission as  to  what  that  standard  should  be. 

14892.  In  paragraph  13,  you  speak  about  Clearing 
Houses.  No  doubt  the  theory  is  excellent ; in  fact, 
I imagine  that  Clearing  Houses  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  organising  the  transport  of  goods.  There- 
fore, I understand  you  do  not  object  to  Clearing 
Houses  as  such,  but  you  think  there  should  be 
regulation  of  Clearing  Houses  because  many  of  them 
are  open  to  abuse.  Is  that  your  position  ? — That  is 
so.  One  cannot  object  to  the  principle  of  the  Clearing 
House,  because  in  principle  everyone  who  has  studied 
the  subject  must  admit  it  is  absolutely  sound.  But 
we  woidd  like  to  see  those  which  are  a menace  to 
trade  restricted  in  some  way  which  might  result  in 
their  ultimate  extinction. 

14893.  There  is  apparently  no  restriction  of  the 
number  or  the  character  of  the  Clearing  Houses 
now  ? — I know  of  no  restriction  at  all  ; it  is  open  to 
anyone  to  start  as  a Clearing  House  in  his  own  name 
or  as  a limited  company  with  a capital  of  £2. 

14894.  They  work  on  a commission  basis,  do  they 
not  ? — Yes,  primarily  they  work  on  a commission 
basis  5 though  you  will  see  in  paragraph  17  that 
occasionally  a Clearing  House  will  work  as  a freight 
merchant  in  addition  to  its  commission.  If  it  gets  a 
complacent  haulier  (I  am  speaking  of  the  unscrupulous 
Clearing  House  now),  one  it  can  drive  down  to  a still 
more  cut  rate — many  oases  are  known  where  a 
Clearing  House  will  take  its  10  per  cent,  commission 
and  a freight  merchant’s  profit  in  addition,  which  all 
accentuates  the  trouble  for  the  haulier. 

14896.  Now  with  regard  to  paragraph  20,  dealing 
with  the  trading  concerns  with  private  fleets,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  You  have  no  objection  to 
them  in  principle,  but  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
vehicles  belonging  to  a private  firm  getting  a return 
load,  which  adds,  of  course,  to  the  competition  with 
the  regular  haulier  ? — That  is  so. 

14896.  As,  in  order  to  get  a return  load,  I suppose 
a very  low  rate  may  be  quoted  ? — Yes,  in  some 
cases.  I would  not  say  that  some  of  the  more  reputable 
firms,  the  bigger  firms,  -within  my  experience  go  out 
simply  for  a load  at  any  price.  I have  in  mind  one 
very  big  firm  who,  a year  or  two  ago,  I linow,  were 
taking  only  a fairly  reasonable  rate,  not  the  market 
rate,  but  they  were  not  taking  simply  £1  to  get  back, 
as  some  firms  are.  On  the  other  hand,  I know  cases 
where  fleet  users  like  that  on  going  hght  wiU  take 
almost  anything.  I have  one  case  in  mind  where  the 
total  amount  for  a run  of  about  80  miles  was  26s.  for 
the  whole  load. 

14897.  I suppose  the  position  is  that,  as  the 
vehicle  has  to  come  back,  anything  that  can  be  earned 
by  a return  load  is  so  much  profit  ? — Yes,  it  is  extra 
profit,  or  it  is  a reduction  of  the  cost  to  that  firm  of 
running  its  distribution  services. 

14898.  Put  it  in  this  way  : it  is  a reduction  to  the 
firm  for  running  its  vehicles.  The  vehicle  has  to  come 
back,  anyhow  ? — Yes  ; even  if  they  get  only  6s.  it  is 
a reduction  of  the  cost  of  their  distribution  services. 
If  I may  illustrate  just  how  it  works  from  our  point  of 
view  ; though  it  is  not  an  analogy , yet  it  may  bear  on 
it.  Take  the  hiring  of  a private  bus  from  Messrs. 
Tillings  to  go  to  the  Derby.  I discharge  the  driver 
at  my  house  in  Hans  Road,  and  he  is  going  back  to 
Peckham.  I would  regard  what  happens  in  the  goods 
industry  as  somewhat  on  a par  -with  the  conductor  of 
that  bus,  on  going  back  from  Hans  Road  to  Peckham 
in  the  evening,  putting  up  a notice,  “ All  the  way  to 
Peckham  for  2d.”  Would  that  be  popular  m London  ? 

14899.  It  would  be  popular  with  the  people  who 
travelled  by  it  ? — ^Yes,  for  the  users  at  the  moment. 
But  would  it  not  mean  that  the  people  who  took 
advantage  of  it  wordd  be,  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
bus  was  not  there,  very  annoyed  at  the  London 
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General  Omnibus  Company  for  charging  the  proper 
price  for  the  journey  ? It  would  unsettle  them 
distinctly. 

14900.  They  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  one 
cheap  ride,  at  any  rate  ? — That  is  what  happens  with 
this  c^uestion  we  are  dealing  with.  It  unsettles  the 
trader.  He  says,  “ Once  a week  I can  get  a load  for 
X shillings  per  ton  by  Messrs.  So-and-So,”  and  he 
wants  to  treat  -with  the  company  and  get  a load 
carried  at  the  same  uneconomic  figure  for  the  rest 
of  the  week,  which  cannot  be  done. 

14901.  Later  you  suggest  that  the  vehicles  and  the 
hauliers  of  these  long-distance  loads  should  be 
licensed  ? You  would  not  apply  that  to  the  o-wner 
of  a private  fleet  who  uses  his  vehicles  for  his  owm 
purposes,  unless  he  takes  return  loads  for  profits, 
would  you  ? — Unless  he  takes  retiun  loads  for 
profit  we  should  not  dream  of  suggesting  . . . 

14902.  If  he  does,  then  he  would  have  to  be 
licensed  as  a long-distance  haulier  ? — Yes,  because 
he  is  acting  as  a long-distance  hauher  ; and  unless 
he  complies  -with  the  regulations  that  may  for  the 
time  being  apply  to  long-distance  hauliers,  he  is  a 
danger  to  the  public  and  the  road  users. 

14903.  I gathered  that  was  your  -wew,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  it  quite  clear  ? — ^We  should  not  ask 
for  any  control  over  a private  firm  in  its  distribution 
services,  or  coming  home  light ; that  is  purely  a 
private  matter  for  that  firm. 

14904.  If  he  takes  a return  load  for  profit  he  is 
entering  into  the  trade  ? — Yes,  and  ought  to  be 
liable  to  any  regulations  you  may  see  fit  to  recom- 
mend governing  those  in  that  trade,  whatever  they 
are.  Otherwise  you  are  letting  a man  into  the  trade 
and  letting  him  escape  from  the  regulations  you  may 
think  it  necessary  to  impose  on  that  trade. 

14906.  Coming  now  to  railway  companies  and  canal 
and  coastwise  services,  you  say  no  objection  is  taken 
to  competing  rates  quoted  by  these  ser-vices  which 
are  permitted  by  the  Regulations  governing  them. 
Of  course  you  caimot  object  to  railway  competition, 
although  I take  it  the  railway  companies  probably 
do  object  to  your  competition  to  some  extent  ? — 
Yes,  they  appear  to.  We  take  this  -view,  that  railways 
being  an  economic  form  of  transport  in  many  oases,  it 
would  befoolish of  ussimplyto  obj  ect  to  competitors. 
We  do  not  object  to  fair  competition.  We  say  quite 
frankly  that  if  the  railways  can  carry  goods  in  accord- 
ance with  their  regulations  at  prices  lower  than  ours 
it  may  prove  that  ultimately  there  is  no  room  for 
road  transport ; and  in  that  case  road  transport 
goes  under.  That  is  why  canals  went  imder  when 
railways  came  in.  If  we  simply  tilted  at  the  railways 
because  they  quoted  low  rates  we  sho-uld  have  no 
case  at  all.  But  equally  we  can  ask  that  if  we  can 
carry  economically  we  should  be  recognised  as  an 
economic  form  of  transport.  We  are  right  up  against 
working  -uneconomically,  because  that  cannot  last. 

14906.  Then  you  say  the  railway  companies  are 
endeavouring  to  block  your  competition  in  some 
cases  by  posting  bridps— that  is  to  say,  by  prohibiting 
from  them  vehicles  in  excess  of  a certain  weight  ? — 
They  put  up  a notice  on  the  bridge.  This  practice  is 
also  carried  out  on  canal  bridges  under  railway 
control.  They  then  give  you  formal  notice  . . . 

14907.  They  have  done  that  more  in  recent  years 
t.ha.u  before,  have  they  ? I always  understood  that 
certain  bridges  were  only  built  to  carry  a certain 
tonnage,  and  they  had  a perfect  right  to  post  the 
tonnage,  other-wise  the  bridge  might  be  broken  do-wn. 
Has  that  practice  become  accentuated  since  there 
was  competing  road  traffic  ?— I do  not  know  that 
the  practice  of  putting  the  allowed  weight  on  the 
bridge  has  become  accentuated,  but  the  steps  taken 
to  prevent  vehicles  going  over  the  bridge  have  been. 

14908.  What  are  those  steps  ? — Formal  notice  from 
the  authority,  either  railway  or  canal,  advising  you 
that  on  a certain  date  a certain  lorry  went  over  the 
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bridge,  which  lorry  exceeded  the  weight  that  was 
posted  on  the  bridge.  That  is  followed  by  a noti- 
fication that  if  it  continues  application  will  be  made 
to  the  Courts  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent 
you  going  over  the  bridge,  thus  forcing  you  to  go 
round  a longer  way,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
bridge  cair  bear  that  limit  or  not.  I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  that  is  a practice  which  has  grown  in 
the  last  few  years  to  a great  extent,  and  it  is  done 
admittedly  as  a deliberate  piece  of  tactics  by  the 
railway  and  canal  companies  to  force  road  traffic  to 
go  a longer  way  round. 

14909.  Do  you  think  the  weight  posted  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  bridge  will  bear  ? — I know  of  no 
ease  where  a bridge  will  not  bear  at  least  twice  the 
posted  weight,  and  in  many  cases  more. 

14910.  You  give  an  instance  of  a load  of  117  tons 
going  over  a bridge  which  was  posted  for  only  6 tons. 
You  call  it  an  exceptional  load,  and  I should  think  it 
was  ? — Yes.  That  was  not  under  my  control,  but  I 
have  knowledge  of  it.  Obviously  for  a load  of  that 
sort  the  bridge  has  to  be  surveyed  in  every  particular 
before  the  load  goes  over. 

14911.  I suppose  that  was  a heavy  and  bulky  load 
which  possibly  could  not  be  carried  by  railway  ? — Yes, 
I should  think  it  was  probably  too  big  to  go  on  the 
railway  at  all. 

14912.  A boiler,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 
But  in  that  case  the  load  did  go  over  a bridge  posted 
for  only  5 tons.  The  load  was  117  tons,  but  the  bridge 
was  carefully  examined  before  the  load  went  over  ; 
it  was  then  examined  after  the  load  had  passed  safely 
over,  and  no  damage  whatever  was  found. 

14913.  I suppose  it  went  over  only  once  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

14914.  If  you  put  117  tons  over  that  bridge  several 
times,  I suppose  the  result  would  be  fatal,  would  it 
not  ? — I should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 
But  there  are  very  many  bridges,  particularly  in  the 
Midlands,  posted  for  3 tons  and  5 tons,  where  habitually 
8 tons  or  10  tons  or  12  tons  go  over  them.  The 
difficulty  is  this  : we  do  not  mind  the  posting  of  the 
bridges  so  much,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  brought  into 
Court  and  injuncted  from  taking  our  vehicles  over 
bridges  that  we  know  they  can  go  over  quite  safely. 
I know  aU  about  the  history  of  these  bridges  from  the 
railway  point  of  view.  We  hope  that  ultimately  the 
Road  Fund  will  build  new  bridges  ; but  we  are  bring- 
ing this  forward  as  dehberate  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  companies,  which  is  rmfair  competition. 

14916.  You  do  not  as  a general  rule  carry  weights  of 
117  tons  on  the  road,  do  you  ? — No.  I think  a weight 
of  117  tons  is  thus  sent  because  the  railways  cannot 
stand  up  to  it ; their  gauge  wiU  not  permit  of  it. 
There  is  a case  which  I think  is  probably  within  the 
knowledge  of  many  Commissioners  where  railway 
engines,  which  used  to  be  assembled  and  then  taken 
down  for  shipment,  are  now  assembled  and  taken  by 
road  and  sent  on  the  boat  complete,  thus  avoiding  the 
taking  down  and  re-assembhng  abroad.  That  is 
where  the  railways  could  not  handle  it  in  that 
particular  form. 

14916.  I suppose  a permit  has  to  be  obtained  from 
the  road  authorities  ? — Yes  ; in  the  case  of  exceptional 
loads  it  means  a complete  survey  of  the  road  and  over 
and  under  the  bridges,  and  also  permission  from  the 
Pohce  to  move. 

14917.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the 
railway  and  canal  services  ? — I may  say  that  I am 
informed  that  the  exceptional  load  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  went  over  the  bridge  foru  times  ; there 
were  four  loads  each  of  117  tons  which  went  over  the 
same  bridge.  It  was  something  which  was  too  big  to 
go  by  railway,  as  they  could  not  handle  it.  Despite  the 
four  journeys,  the  bridge  stiU  showed  no  signs  of 
damage. 

14918.  It  was  evidently  a very  good  bridge  ? — Yes, 
a very  excellent  bridge  ; but  it  was  posted  at  6 tons — 
that  is  our  point. 


14919.  Commg  now  to  hire  purchase,  paragraph  23, 
you  think  that  the  plan  of  hire  purchase  of  lorries 
has  a bad  effect  on  accormt  of  the  very  small  amount 
of  ready  money  the  purchaser  has  to  put  down  ? — We 
do  not  wish  to  speak  generally  and  say  that  hire 
purchase  of  lorries  is  necessarily  bad,  but  we  do  say 
that  certam  forms  of  hire  purchase,  particularly 
involving  a very  low  first  pa5nnent  and  very  high 
subsequent  payments  spread  over  a shortish  jDeriod, 
are  very  harmful  to  the  owner-driver  and  the  people 
who  embark  upon  the  business,  and  contribute  to  what 
we  have  tried  to  show  is  the  parlous  condition  of  the 
small  man,  which  is  reacting  on  the  bigger  firms. 

14920.  You  could  only  deal  with  that  by  legislation 
insisting  upon  a higher  initial  deposit,  could  you  not  ? 
— It  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  put  forward  a 
definite  proposal  for  legislation  to  the  Commission. 
When  everyone  puts  forward  a suggestion  of  legislation 
the  doubt  at  once  is  : Is  this  for  yoru  own  benefit  ? 
It  is  not  really  for  our  own  benefit,  except  that  such  a 
course  would  benefit  the  industry  ; but  if  means  could 
be  formd,  by  legislation  if  necessary,  that  hire  purchase 
agreement  should  not  be  permitted  except  within 
certain  limits,  it  would  be  a good  thing.  I thinli  in 
paragraph  31  we  do  not  ask  but  we  suggest  that  some 
form  of  legislation  should  be  enacted  whereby  a check 
is  put  upon  the  sale  by  hire  purchase  of  vehicles  for 
long-distance  road  haulage  work.  The  initial  deposit 
should  be  as  high  as  possible. 

14921.  You  do  not  mention  the  check  ; you  leave  it 
to  us  to  devise  the  check  ? — Who  better  ? 

14922.  We  come  now  to  the  licensing  of  vehicles. 
Your  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  machinery 
that  has  been  set  up,  largely  in  consequence  of  our 
Report,  for  the  licensing  of  pubhc  service  passenger 
vehicles,  and  you  think,  as  I understand,  that  that 
plan  of  licensing  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
Area  Commissioners  might  be  utilized  with  reference 
to  long-distance  hauliers  ? Is  not  that  so  ? — Yes. 
May  I just  amplify  that  ? 

14923.  Yes. — At  the  beginning  of  paragraph  24  we 
urge  that  this  machinery  should  be  extended  to  cover 
the  needs  of  all  mechanically  propelled  road  vehicles 
which  carry  goods  for  profit.  That  would  include  the 
local  carter  in  a town  ; it  would  include  everyone 
carrying  goods  for  profit. 

14924.  It  would  include  what  is  called  the  village 
carrier  ? — Yes.  We  urge  that.  But  we  realise  that  the 
Commission  might  say  that  at  present  it  would  mean 
too  big  a job  and  involve  too  much  official  work,  and 
having  expressed  a view  in  favour  of  it  which  coincides 
with  the  evidence  given  before  you  by  the  National 
Road  Transport  Employers’  Federation,  we  go  on  to 
specialise  what  concerns  our  particular  section.  We 
say  if  you  cannot  do  it  universally,  it  is  vital  at  any 
rate  to  this  particular  section ; it  is  not  such  a 
big  job. 

14926.  You  mean  for  the  time  being,  though  every 
carrier  for  profit  need  not  be  licensed,  that  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  long-distance  haulage  work  should 
be  licensed  ? — We  would  like  to  see  that.  If  you 
cannot  license  all  at  once,  we  ask  you  at  any  rate 
to  deal  with  the  more  pressing  section  of  long- 
distance haulage. 

14926.  In  this  particular  paragraph  we  are  dealing 
with  the  vehicle  and  also  the  haulier  ? — The  same 
argument  applies  to  both. 

14927.  You  would  therefore  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Area  Traffic  Commissioners  to  license  all  vehicles 
engaged  in  long-distance  goods  haulage  ? — Yes,  we 
would  like  to  see  that. 

14928.  Paying,  I suppose,  a license  fee  ? — Yes  ; 
a nominal  fee,  we  think,  would  be  sufficient. 

14929.  Then  you  think  no  licence  should  be 
granted  tmless  the  vehicle  complies  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  Regulations.  That  means  that  it  is 
formd  to  be  a vehicle  suitable  for  the  business  ? — 
Yes. 
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14930.  And  having  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for 
safety,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes.  We  want  those  vehicles, 
before  they  are  licensed,  to  be  inspected  for  brakes, 
general  efficiency,  and  ability  to  do  the  work  which 
they  are  intended  to  perform. 

14931.  You  Imow  that  in  the  case  of  passenger 
vehicles  not  only  is  there  to  be  what  we  call  a birth 
certificate — that  is  to  say,  a certificate  that  the 
vehicle  is  originally  in  every  way  suitable — ^but  there 
are  to  be  periodical  inspections.  Of  course,  with  a 
passenger  vehicle  that  is  very  necessary  because  you 
are  jeopardising  the  lives  of  the  passengers  if  the 
vehicle  should  not  be  kept  up  in  a xnoper  state  of 
efficiency.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  goods 
vehicle  ? — -I  do  not  think  we  should  suggest  that  in 
the  early  stages.  We  think  that  if  you  decided  to 
license  these  vehicles  you  would  have  to  license  the 
first  year  all  those  which  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  Ministry.  We  would  not  suggest  an  inspection 
every  three  months.  But  those  vehicles  would 
come  up  again  for  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

14932.  The  licences  being  annual  ? — Yes,  for  the 
vehicles. 

14933.  So  that  when  you  apply  for  a renewal  of 
the  licence  . . ? . you  would  then  get  your 

examination.  You  get  that  after  the  year.  If 
it  were  then  found  than  an  imdue  proportion 
of  those  vehicles  were  not  fit  to  be  re-licensed,  then  the 
Ministry  would  probably  say  there  was  sufficient 
depreciation  to  make  it  necessary  to  inspect  every 
six  months,  or  possibly  every  three  months.  We  do 
not  want  to  suggest  unnecessary  detail  to  start  with, 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  a practical  suggestion  before 
you  without  elaborating  detail. 

14934.  Those  are  the  only  plans  that  the  Area 
Commissioners  should  consider  ? Do  you  know 
that  in  the  case  of  passenger  vehicles  they  are  directed 
to  consider  a great  many  other  points,  such  as  whether 
there  is  an  efficient  service,  whether  there  are  or  are 
likely  to  be  unnecessary  vehicles — that  is  to  say, 
they  have  to  take  stock  (so  to  speak)  of  the  traffic 
requirements  of  the  district  and  license  just  a sufficient 
number  of  vehicles  to  give  the  public  a good  service, 
but  to  eliminate  unnecessary  competition  ? Do  you 
suggest  anything  of  that  sort  ? In  licensing  are  they 
to  say  “ We  have  already  licensed  so  many  lorries 
in  this  district ; we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  any  more  ” ? Do  you  suggest  anything  of 
that  kind  should  happen  ? — No,  for  this  reason  .... 

14935.  I just  wanted  to  find  out ; because  it  is  a 
differentiation  ? — Yes. 

14936.  It  is  a differentiation  between  yom 
proposal  and  the  proposal  in  the  Road  Traffic  Bill 
with  regard  to  passenger  vehicles  ? — I submit  that 
under  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  passenger  vehicles  will 
be  licensed  for  running  in  a particular  district  or  on  a 
particular  route.  That  does  not  apply  in  regard  to 
goods  at  present ; it  may  apply  in  five  years’  time, 
but  it  is  a very  difficult  point. 

14937.  You  have  no  route  licence  ? — -We  are  not 
seeking  to  create  here  a route  value  or  monopoly 
by  licensing  the  vehicle  ; we  are  simply  asking  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  vehicle  to  be  certified  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  road  users  and  the 
public. 

14938.  So  that  the  position  of  the  Traffic  Auea 
Commissioners  vis-a-vis  your  vehicles  would  be  very 
different  from  that  which  they  have  to  take  up  with 
regard  to  passenger  vehicles  ? — Much  less  onerous 
than  they  have  to  take  up  in  that  direction. 

14939.  All  you  ask  for  really  is  that  the  vehicle 
should  be  in  every  way  fit  and  proper  for  the  work 
it  has  to  do  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

14940.  Just  as  the  vehicle  has  to  be  licensed — at 
least  you  suggest  that — so  you  think  that  all  the 
haufiers — that  is  to  say,  the  owners  of  those  vehicles — 
ought  to  be  licensed  ? — Yes,  we  do. 
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14941.  Again,  limiting  your  proposal  in  the  first 
instance  to  long-distance  hauliers,  not  extending  it 
to  the  man  who  does  the  short-distance  haul — ^what 
I call  the  village  carrier,  and  so  on  ? — Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  vehicles  we  are  not  in  any  sense  against 
the  evidence  given  by  the  Employers’  Federation. 

If  you  can  see  your  way  to  license  all  hauhers, 
including  the  local  man,  we  should  be  for  it  rather 
than  against  it ; but  we  see  difficulties  in  doing  it 
quickly.  We  think  you  might  meet  this  section  of 
the  trade  by  recommending  that  all  long-distance 
hauliers  should  be  licensed,  even  if  you  cannot  go 
the  whole  way  and  recommend  the  licensing  of  aU 
hauliers. 

14942.  I myself  cannot  see  that  it  would  add 
materially  to  the  work  if  all  hauliers  were  licensed  ? 
— We  should  like  to  see  aU  the  hauliers  licensed. 

14943.  As  we  have  just  said,  it  is  not  for  the  Area 
Ti’affic  Commissioners  to  take  into  account  the 
numbers  in  the  district,  but  the  condition  of  the 
vehicle  ? — That  is  for  the  vehicle. 

14944.  I suppose  there  is  the  question  of  the 
character  of  the  man  who  applies  for  a licence  ? 
— As  far  as  a vehicle  is  concerned,  the  fitness  of  the 
vehicle  ; as  far  as  the  man  is  concerned,  we  suggest 
certain  matters  which  we  submit  to  you  for  con- 
sideration. 

14946.  Would  you  mention  them  orally  ? — We 
suggest  that  any  long-distance  hauher  applying  for 
a licence  must  obviously  satisfy  the  Commissioners 
that  the  vehicles  proposed  to  be  used  have  been 
licensed  for  long-distance  road  haulage  work. 
Technically  there  is  a difference  between  a vehicle’s 
fitness  for  long-distance  work  and  a vehicle’s  fitness 
for  London  or  town  work.  The  Chief  Engineer  will 
say  a vehicle  is  apparently  all  right  for  a radius  of 
20  miles,  but  he  would  not  send  it  200  miles  away 
from  its  base  because  of  a possible  breakdown. 
Reverting  to  the  licensing  of  hauhers,  a haulier, 
beyond  proving  he  has  got  his  vehicle  licensed,  would 
have  also  to  prove  that  he  is  not  going  to  break  the 
law  with  regard  to  his  drivers.  They  must  be  over 
21,  I think,  imder  the  new  Act.  We  suggest  that  the 
Commissioners  should  require  a declaration  by  the 
applicant  that  all  other  legal  requirements  have  been 
complied  with  during  the  period  preceding  that  for 
which  the  licence  is  to  be  granted.  Now,  in  startmg 
a new  thing  like  the  licensing  of  hauliers,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  luiow  what  you  can  insist  upon  to  blot  out 
the  man  who  is  not  a satisfactory  person.  We 
submit  for  the  time  being,  for  the  first  few  years, 
a declaration  should  be  obtained  that  in  the  12 
months  before  he  applies  even  for  his  first  licence 
he  has  complied  with  the  law  ; and  I would  like  to 
see  it  go  further,  that  he  is  complying  mth  the 
standard  practice  in  regard  to  working  conditions. 

14946.  Complying  with  what  law  ? — Any  law  that 
may  be  in  force  applying  to  long-distance  haulage. 

14947.  I never  Imew  the  driver  of  any  mechanical 
vehicle  comply  with  the  present  law  ? — I think  that 
is  very  likely.  We  are  rather  referring  to  the  law  we 
hope  will  emerge  after  this  Commission’s  Report 
goes  forward. 

14948.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  at  the  present 
moment,  would  it  not  ? — We  want  it  strengthened  ; 
we  want  to  avoid  that  charge  being  made  against  the 
industry. 

14949.  Then  you  think  that  the  long-distance 
haulier  should  be  licensed,  and  his  vehicle  ; that,  I 
think,  we  quite  understand.  In  the  same  way  you 
would  apply  a licensing  system  to  Clearing  Houses, 
would  you  not  ? — I think  there  we  are  on  a more 
difficult  question.  We  should  like  to  see  it.  The 
difficulty  there,  as  the  Commission  will  appreciate  at 
once,  is  a charge  that  you  are  seeking  to  prevent  a 
man  from  earning  his  living  in  any  way  he  thmks 
fit  provided  he  is  not  breaking  the  law.  But  he  is 
causing  harm  to  the  industry.  .Whether  you  think 
that  one  can  reasonably  ask  for  some  form  of  hcence 
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for  Clearing  Houses  which  would  take  into  account 
their  past  records,  even  their  necessity — we  have 
given  you  an  example  where  in  Liverpool  to-day  there 
are  27  Clearing  Houses,  not  one  of  which  owns  a 
single  motor  transport  vehicle.  Not  only  is  there  no 
need  for  them  .... 

14950.  What  you  are  asking  for  is  that,  just  as 
nobody  can  sell  wines  or  spirits  or  tobacco  without  a 
licence,  so  nobody  should  set  up  a Clearing  House 
without  a licence  ? — Yes,  in  the  first  place,  because 
we  feel  things  are  so  bad  to-day  we  must  get  a chance — 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  put  the  universe  right  at  once  ; 
we  realise  things  are  bad — but  we  ask  to  be  given  a 
sympathetic  start  and  we  beheve  that  in  two  or  three 
years’  time  things  will  steadily  improve.  We  do 
not  come  with  a cut-and-dried  scheme  for  Utopia  ; 
it  is  not  there. 

14951.  I quite  understand  the  difficulty  you  find 
now  with  the  existing  Clearing  Houses.  The  next 
is  hire  purchase  agreements,  and  we  have  already 
spoken  about  those  ? — -Before  you  leave  that  other 
point,  may  I draw  youi-  attention  to  the  last  few  lines 
of  paragraph  30  where  we  say,  “ The  ideal  Clearing 
House  would  be  an  organisation  controlled  by 
hauliers  and  traders  hmited  as  to  profits  and  debarred 
from  selling  lorries  on  hire  purchase  agreements.” 
That  is  one  of  the  troubles.  The  unscrupulous 
Clearing  Houses,  if  they  have  a little  money,  are 
inchired  to  sell  lorries  on  a hire  purchase  agreement, 
and  then  the  haulier  becomes  a tied  haulier.  Whether 
the  Commission  thmks  the  Legislature  could  go  so 
far  as  helping  in  that  direction  is  for  me  to  leave  in 
your  hands. 

14952.  Of  course,  you  realise  that  whatever  advan- 
tages there  may  be  in  the  proposals,  it  does  seem  a very 
serious  interference  with  trade,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  on 
the  face  of  it,  until  one  looks  into  it.  But  the  Legis- 
lature tends  more  and  more  every  year  to  interfere  with 
trades  which  are  against  the  pubho  interest. 

14953._  You  speak  here  about  the  defects  of  the 
disorganisation  and  lack  of  co-operation  of  the  trade 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  living  of  the  owner-drivers 
and  employees  ; and  you  think  that  if  the  remedies 
you  have  already  suggested  were  carried  out  there 
would  be  an  unprovement  in  their  conditions  generally. 
Is  not  that  so  ? — We  thmk  not  only  would  there  be  a 
very  distinct  improvement  in  their  economic  con- 
ditions, and  so  forth,  but  an  improvement  in  the 
safety  of  the  roads  and  in  the  whole  business  of 
long-distance  road  transport. 

14954.  I take  it  you  are  not  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
owner-driver,  are  you  ? — No. 

14966.  You  are  quite  prepared  to  work  alongside 
him,  and  to  improve  his  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  eliminate  this  cut-throat  competition  ? — We  do  not 
want  to  get  rid  of  him  as  such  at  aU  ; we  do  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  inefficient,  overworked  man  with  a bad 
vefficle,  who  is  a danger  to  everyone.  Qua  owner- 
driver  we  are  not  against  him  in  any  way  whatever  ; 
we  want  to  let  him  five  side  by  side  with  us,  but  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  more  reputable  firma 
work. 

14956.  Now  with  regard  to  wages  and  conditions 
of  employment  generally.  You  favour  a Joint 
Industrial  Council  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees,  and  you  think  that  their  decisiofis  should 
be  made  binding  on  both  sides.  Is  not  that  so  ? — We 
do,  in  regard  to  this  particular  trade.  I do  not  want 
to  waste  your  time  by  entering  upon  any  political 
discussion  as  a matter  of  principle  here,  but  in  this 
particular  trade,  whatever  may  be  one’s  view  in  other 
trades,  these  men  are  turned  loose  on  the  public 
roads  with  ill-found  vehicles,  and,  therefore,  we  feel 
justified  in  submitting  that  any  agreed  system  of 
wages  should  be  enforced  on  the  whole  trade. 

14967.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  your  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  provisions  as  to  hours  of  labour 
in  Clause  19  of  the- Road  Traffic  Bill.  In  Clause  19 
there  are  certain  distinct  limitations  of  time  for  which 


drivers  of  vehicles  may  remain  continuously  on  duty. 
I understand  that  that  Clause  has  passed  through  the 
House  of  Lords  and  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  has  been  agreed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Unions  who  represent  the  men,  and  the  industry. 
Would  you  be  willmg — of  course,  I cannot  expect  you 
to  give  an  answer  right  away,  but  I ask  your  considera- 
tion of  it — to  apply  the  terms  of  Clause  19  ? — May  I 
suggest  that  the  omx  of  that  Clause  is  the  contractmg- 
out  provision  in  sub-section  (3),  where  you  get  your 
Joint  Industrial  Council;  and  for  that  purpose  we 
want  our  Joint  Industrial  Council  or  other  similar 
body. 

14958.  Your  Joint  Industrial  Comicil  would  come 
in  for  the  purposes  of  that  particular  section  ? — Yes, 
of  the  contracting  out.  I do  not  want  to  be  taken  to' 
be  implying  that  we  agree  with  the  particular  hours 
and  terms  in  this  Bill  ; but  it  is  quite  clear  from  sub- 
section (3)  that  it  is  contemplated  in  many  trades  that 
this  Act  will  have  to  be  contracted  out  from.  You  get 
it  in  transport  particularly,  for  mstance  the  mail 
se:^oe  in  London  to-day  would  not  be  running  at 
this  minute  if  this  Act  were  enforced  absolutely  ; it 
could  not  do  so.  So  with  long-distance  transport  we 
shall  imdoubtedly  find  we  have  to  contract  out ; and 
there  is  power  given  under  sub-section  (3)  to  contract 
out  with  the  approval  of  the  Mimstry  of  Labour  ; and 
for  that  purpose  we  want  the  Joint  Industrial  Coimcil 
or  other  similar  body,  by  a joint  application. 

14969.  (Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : This  Memorandum 
that  you  have  put  before  us  is  the  resffit  of  a conference, 
is  it  not,  called  on  April  29th,  1930  ? — The  conference 
was  called  in  April,  1930 — not  really  a conference,  but 
a meeting  of  the  people  interested. 

14960.  You  say  here,  “ a conference  ” ? — Yes,  it  was 
a conference  of  several  firms. 

14961.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  who  convened  the 
conference  ? — The  conference  was  convened  or  sug- 
gested by — I was  invited  certainly  by  the  editor  of 
“ Commercial  Transport,”  I thinli  it  was — one  of  the 
trade  papers. 

14962.  “ The  Commercial  Motor  ” ? — Yes,  I think 
so.  He  invited  me  to  meet  certain  people. 

14963.  There  were  not  any  largely  extended  invi- 
tations sent  out  ? — No,  no  circulars  ; it  was  not  broad- 
cast throughout  England. 

14964.  Do  you  mind  telling  us  how  many  were 
there  at  the  initial  conference  ? — There  were  about 
13  or  14. 

14965.  Eirms  ? — Yes.  There  may  have  been  16  ; 
do  not  hold  me  to  one. 

14966.  Out  of  that  you  established  a Committee  ? — 
A Committee  was  appointed  then. 

14967.  Of  how  many  ? — Five,  with  power  to  co-opt. 

14968.  Then  you  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  ?■ — Before 
that,  the  Committee  met  and  discussed  what  this  all 
meant  and  whether  we  could  be  of  use  to  the  trade 
generally.  Press  notice  was  taken  of  it.  Coincident 
with  that,  in  another  quarter,  other  sections  of  the 
trade  were  getting  together,  and,  again,  I was  invited 
to  attend  a rival  conference.  I attended,  and  they 
joined  this  one.  They  nominated  a very  good 
member  of  the  trade,  Mr.  P.  R.  Turner,  who,  I think, 
is  President  of  the  Employers’  Federation,  as  a 
member  of  this  Conference  subject  to  the  Committee 
co-opting  him,  which  they  were  very  pleased  to  do. 

14969.  That  made  six  ? — Yes,  that  made  six. 
Since  that  date,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the 
others  amongst  the  biggest  of  the  firms  in  this  section 
have  definitely  signified  their  approval  of  the  investi- 
gation. It  is  a Committee  of  Inquiry. 

14970.  Did  you  do  it  by  means  of  a questionnaire 
sent  out  to  the  firms  ? — No.  This  is  a Committee  of 
Inquiry  where  certain  men  reasonably  well-lmown 
(shall  I say)  in  the  trade — their  names  were  circu- 
lated— on  that  the  leading  members  of  this  section 
definitely  said  they  were  prepared  for  this  Committee 
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of  Inquiry  and  would  like  them  to  inquire  and  to 
report,  which  will  be  done  in  due  course.  But  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  was  given  permission  before 
circulating  their  report  to  give  evidence  if  required 
to  this  Commission. 

14971.  Did  you  start  off  by  making  your  definition 
of  what  was  a long-distance  haulier  ? — ^Do  you  mean 
the  first  item  on  the  agenda  ? 

14972.  Was  that  the  first  thing  you  did,  to  make  a 
definition  ? — I cannot  tell  you  where  it  came  on  the 
Agenda. 

14973.  Am  I right  in  thinking  that  the  definition 
fitted  each  of  the  six  firms  inquiring  ? — Certainly. 
There  were  forty  firms  in  the  Inquiry  ; six  were  on 
the  Committee. 

14974.  And  you  made  that  definition,  which  is 
quite  new  ? — It  is  perfectly  clear  that  every  member 
of  the  Committee  would  have  practical  experience  of 
the  business  covered  by  the  definition,  and  most  of 
them  would  have  much  other  motor  experience  as 
well. 

14975.  And  the  definition  brought  them  all  in  ? — 
With  regard  to  long-distance,  yes.  There  is  no 
member  of  the  Committee  who  does  not  carry  on 
long-distance  work,  except  one  member,  who  nms  a 
Clearing  House. 

14976.  Is  there  really  any  long-distance  section  of 
the  transport  industry  ? — Do  you  mean  by  tliat,  are 
there  any  long-distance  hauliers  ? 

14977.  Is  there  any  definite  section  ? — There  is  no 
section  represented  by  an  official  body. 

14978.  Take  the  Commercial  Motor  Users  Associa- 
tion ; does  not  that  comprise  long-distance  hauliers 
as  well  as  others  ? — It  would  undoubtedly  include 
members  who  carry  on  long-distance  haulage  in  con- 
junction with  other  haulage. 

14979.  Is  not  long-distance  haulage  the  base  of  the 
business  of  almost  every  considerable  transport  com- 
pany ? — In  my  experience,  no.  For  instance,  I 
should  not  say  the  biggest  transport  companies,  all 
who  ply  for  hire — Carter  Paterson  and  Pickfords— do 
any  long-distance  haulage  to  any  extent,  except  with 
specialised  work  ; Pickfords  do  some  specialised  work 
in  long-distance  carrying  ; but  they  are  not  taking 
goods  for  profit  to  towns  100  miles  apart  day  by  day 
and  night  by  night.  They  do  a little,  but  we  should 
not  reckon  them,  roughly  speaking,  as  in  the  jong- 
distance  section.  When  you  use  the  word  “ section 
I take  it  you  mean  a section  of  an  organized  body, 
which  is  not  there. 

14980.  Long-distance  haulage  may  be  the  base  of 
the  business  of  a good  many  firms,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  select  and  segregate  certain  firms  who  are  long- 
distance hauliers  only  ?— I beg  your  pardon  ; I 
should  say  that  of  the  forty  firms  who  approve  the 
object  of  this  Committee,  thirty  would  be  primarily, 
if  not  entirely,  long-distance  hauliers. 

14981.  You  said  “ probably,”  I think.  That  is  to 
say,  they  all  do  short-distance  hauling  ? — They  all 
do  short-distance  hauling  to  this  extent,  that  if  I am 
a long-distance  haulier,  or  if  you  are  one,  and  you 
have  six  vehicles,  and  you  are  running  them  every 
night  100  miles  on  a schedule,  if  a man  comes  to  you 
and  says,  “ Will  you  carry  6 tons  for  me  round  the 
corner,”  and  you  have  a spare  vehicle,  you  will 
probably  say  you  will  do  it.  If  you  mean  by  that  you 
do  other  work,  of  course  you  do,  but  that  is  not  the 
primary  object  of  your  business. 

14982.  We  have  had  evidence  from  the  Commercial 
Motor  Users  Association  and  from  the  National  Road 
Transport  Employers’  Federation,  and  that  evidence 
covers  both  long-distance  and  short -distance  hauliers  ; 
they  represent  both  long-distance  and  short -distance 
hauliers  ? — I beg  to  join  issue  with  you  ; it  depends 
what  you  mean  by  “ represent  ” ; if  you  mean  they 
have  a member  or  more  who  do  long-distance  haulage. 


yes  ; if  you  mean  they  have  specifically  gone  into  it 
and  represented  the  case  of  the  long-distance  section 
of  the  trade,  I say  definitely  no. 

14983.  Because  they  have  given  evidence  repre- 
senting the  needs  of  the  whole  industry  ? — Yes  ; and 
I venture  to  suggest  with  all  due  respect  that  when  you 
give  evidence  representing  the  needs  of  what  are  in 
effect  five  or  six  different  trades  you  do  not  give  any 
specialised  evidence  on  any  of  them. 

14984.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes  ; I submit  that 
might  be  a fair  answer. 

14985.  All  the  suggestions  you  make  to  us  here 
really  result  in  the  limitation  of  someone’s  freedom, 
do  they  not  ? You  would  limit  the  freedom  of  a 
man  to  start  hauling,  you  would  limit  the  freedom  of 
a seller  of  transport  to  choose  his  transport  ? — Only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  what  we  hope  will  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  To-day  the  law  of  the  land  limits 
your  freedom  and  my  freedom  in  certain  directions, 
and  we  submit  to  it. 

14986.  And  you  are  going  to  limit  it  still  fm-ther  ? — 

If  you,  in  your  wisdom  as  a Commission,  and  with  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  behind 
you,  think  it  is  wise.  We  submit  it  is  wise,  and  give 
om  reasons  for  it. 

14987.  Why  should  not  I have  my  freedom  ? 
Supposing  a firm  has  taken  a load  up  to  Birmingham 
and  is  willing  to  take  my  goods  at  half  price  back  to 
London,  why  should  not  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  ? — You  are  speaking  as  a trader  ? 

14988.  Yes,  for  the  moment. — I agree,  on  the  face 
of  it,  as  a trader,  you  would  naturally  say  : “ Why 

should  not  I take  the  opportunity  ? ” 

14989.  Is  not  cheap  transport  the  lifeblood  of 
industry  ? — Yes  j but  you  could  have  such  cheap 
transport  that  you  will  wipe  it  out  altogether.  If 
that  is  not  what  you  are  aimmg  for  here,  you  are 
going  very  near  it. 

14990.  That  is  not  the  first  time  one  has  heard  that 
when  there  has  been  what  is  called  uneconomic 
competition  ; it  is  always  uneconomic  to  the  man  who 
is  being  undercut. — Is  that  so  ? Must  we  take  that 
as  a definite  statement  ? 

14991.  That  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  is 
undercut,  is  it  not  ? — I thought  I had  shown  here 
examples — ^if  you  look  at  paragraph  9 — ^where  a 
man  has  undercut  and  we  do  not  claim  it  is  ^ un- 
economical, we  claim  it  is  economic,  competition  ; 
that  we  do  not  mind  a bit.  With  all  due  respect  I 
definitely  object  that  where  a man  is  undercut  he 
says  it  is  uneconomic  competition  ; I dissent  from 
that  entirely. 

14992.  We  have  had  it  so  often  ; but  you  dissent  ?— 
I do  ; and  I have  given  examples.  I franldy  admit 
that  where  a man  can  beat  me  on  economic  competition 
I take  off  my  hat  to  him. 

14993.  The  railways  are  common  carriers,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

14994.  And  their  rates  are  governed  by  Statute  ? — 
As  interpreted  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal. 

14996.  You  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  if  these 
advantages  are  given  to  hauliers  you  would  accept 
the  responsibility  of  a common  carrier  ? — I think  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law  as  to  a common  carrier 
as  I am  informed,  it  would  be  impossible.  Vehicles 
would  not  be  fit,  and  nothing  would  be  fit.  I also 
submit  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 

14996.  You  do  not  suggest  there  should  be  any 
statutory  regulation  of  freights  so  that  they  will  not 
go  up  too  high  ? — ^We  do  not  suggest  it  at  the 
present  time.  I should  very  much  like  to  discuss 
that  point  with  you,  but  it  would  take  up  two  days 
if  we  could  get  regulation  of  freights. 

14997.  You  suggest  a limitation  in  the  munber  of 
people  who  ply  for  freights  ? — We  are  suggesting 
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something  to  make  the  position  a little  more  economic, 
and  safer  for  the  public,  with  the  hope  that  that  may 
be  a step  of  two  or  three  years  towards  closer  co- 
ordination of  the  road  industry,  possibly  a step  in  the 
co-ordination  of  all  transport,  which,  if  I may  suggest 
it,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  this  world. 
As  to  your  schedule  of  rates  we  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  at  present.  Perhaps  I ought  to  say,  speakmg 
for  myself  and  personally — I would  not  like  to  pledge 
my  Committee  to  it  as  it  is  a point  on  which  everyone 
has  different  views — I have  studied  the  point  very 
closely,  even  to  the  extent  of  a conference  with  the 
General  Managers  of  the  railways.  I should  like  to 
have  two  days  on  that,  and,  of  course,  that  would 
be  too  long. 

14998.  [Chairman)  : I am  afraid  we  cannot  give 

you  two  days  ? — No,  Sir. 

14999.  [Sir  William  Lohjoit)  : With  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  hire  purchase  agreements,  do  you  know 
the  views  of  the  motor  manufacturers  and  traders  on 
your  opposition  ? — No  ; we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  those  views, 
because  we  feel  quite  confident  that  anything  we 
have  suggested  could  not  be  objected  to  by  a sound 
trader  or  manufacturer. 

16000.  You  think  it  is  possible  they  would  assent 
to  the  sort  of  limitation  you  suggest,  do  you  ? — We 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

16001.  But  would  they  ? — I can  only  say  that 
if  I were  in  a position  to  do  hire  purchase  work  I 
should  assent.  I can  only  judge  it  by  myself, 
because  I have  not  consulted  them. 

16002.  [Major  Salmon)  : In  paragraph  3 you  limit 
the  distance  to  30  miles  from  the  base  as  to  what  you 
consider  to  be  long-distance  haulage  ? — -Yes. 

16003.  Do  I understand  that  that  is  the  opinion 
of  the  industry,  that  anything  beyond  a 30  mile 
limit  is  a long-distance  haulage  ? — No,  I should  not 
like  to  say  it  was  necessarily  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  put  forward  as  a submission  to  you  that 
it  is  as  good  as  any  definition  you  can  get.  If  you 
can  give  us  a better  one,  we  will  accept  it,  on  general 
lines. 

16004.  I suggest  to  you  that  long-distance  haulage  is 
certainly  much  longer  than  30  miles — or,  rather,  that 
short-distance  haulage  might  be  over  30  miles  ; it 
may  go  up  to  60  or  60  miles  ? — Yes,  there  will  be 
always  cases  on  the  borderline,  whatever  figure  you 
take. 

16006.  But  30  nules,  you  admit,  would  be  rather 
low  ? — Some  people  would  regard  it  as  low. 

16006.  After  all,  if  I imderstand  you  correctly,  you 
are  only  speaking  for  40  firms  in  the  whole  country  ? — 
We  are  speaking  for  50  chief  firms  in  this  section. 

15007.  In  the  whole  country  ? — Yes. 

15008.  Out  of  how  many,  roughly  ? — I could  not 
tell  you. 

15009.  Then  on  the  question  of  organised  com- 
panies— paragraph  11 — I do  not  suppose  you  put 
forward  your  Committee  as  representing  the  motor 
industry  of  this  country  ; there  are  other  organised 
motor  companies  presumably  who  keep  accounts  and 
run  decent  vehicles  ? — You  are  speaking  of  the  motor 
industry  of  this  country  ? 

15010.  Yes. — ^We  do  not  pretend  to  represent  the 
motor  industry  as  a whole. 

15011.  But  you  rather  emphasise  in  paragraph  11,  if 
I read  it  correctly — I may  be  reading  it  incorrectly — 
that  these  companies  built  up  their  business  by 
creating  a regular  flow  of  traffic  which  they  carry  at 
economic  rates  ? — Yes. 

15012.  Surely  that  is  done  also  by  a very  large 
number  of  other  motor  hauliers  ? — Do  you  mean 
long-distance  hauliers  ? 


15013.  No  ; short-distance  hauliers  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly. But  may  I refer  you  to  paragraph  10  ? There 
we  say,  “ The  development  of  the  long-distance  road 
haulage  branch  of  the  transport  industry  has  resulted 
in  well-defined  sections  ” ; and  in  paragraph  11  we 
are  dealing  with  one  section  of  the  long-distance  road 
haulage  branch  of  the  transport  industry  and  with 
nothing  else. 

15014.  I am  reading  it  into  this  paragraph  3 with 
regard  to  anything  over  30  miles.  You  are  rather 
assuming  that  anyone  going  over  30  miles  is  an  intruder 
on  the  long-distance  haulier  ? — Not  an  intruder.  We 
welcome  them.  We  do  not  regard  any  of  them  as 
intruders  if  they  are  conducting  their  business  in  the 
proper  manner  and  with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  public.  We  do  not  want  to  limit  the  opportunity 
to  ourselves  or  anything  like  it. 

15015.  Now  with  regard  to  hours.  The  question 
was  largely  met,  I suggest,  by  Clause  19  of  the  Road 
Traffic  Bill,  but  not  wholly.  That  is  with  regard  to 
the  hours  a man  will  be  permitted  to  work  in  driving 
a lorry  ? — It  will  help  it. 

15016.  Now  on  the  question  of  railway  competition, 
which  arises  on  your  paragraph  11.  I suggest  there 
are  firms  even  embodied  in  your  society  who  are 
prepared  to  carry  below  . . . ? — ^We  are  not  a 
society. 

15017.  Your  Association  or  Committee  ? — Com- 
mittee. 

15018.  Embodied  in  your  Committee — I suppose 
you  would  not  object  or  in  fact  you  are  prepared  to 
carry  goods  at  a lower  figure  than  the  railway  com- 
panies ? — If  it  is  economic,  certainly. 

15019.  Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  the  figure  the 
railway  companies  are  charging  to-day  for  long- 
distance traffic,  because  that  is  what  we  are  comparing 
it  with — is  it  fair  to  say  that  your  figure  is  economic 
or  uneconomic  ? — I do  not  think  we  express  a view 
on  that  at  aU. 

15020.  I understood  you  to  answer  the  Chairman 
that  you  were  rather  worried  as  to  the  competition  of 
the  railway  companies  ? — I think  I went  out  of  my 
way,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  it  clear — or  I endeavoured 
to,  at  any  rate — ^that  we  were  not  crying  out  about  the 
competition  of  the  railway  companies  ; we  realise 
that  they  are  free  to  compete. 

15021.  [Chairman)  : Except  in  so  far  as  the 

bridges  were  concerned  ; that  in  regard  to  the  bridges 
they  were  prescribing  your  business  ? — Yes,  with 
regard  to  tactical  matters  in  connection  with  bridges. 

16022.  [Major  Salmon)  : Would  you  consider  it 
fair  competition  if  you  quoted  below  a railway 
company  ? — Yes,  if  we  quoted  an  economic  rate. 

16023.  Who  is  to  judge  as  to  what  is  an  economic 
rate  ? — An  economic  rate  shows  in  the  result  on  your 
balance  sheet  as  a rule. 

16024.  Yes,  I think  that  is  a very  fair  way  of 
describing  it.  Now,  as  regards  the  licensing  of 
vehicles,  I notice  you  say  in  paragraph  2i,  “ Which 
carry  goods  for  profit  ”.  I suppose  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  all  members  of  your  Committee  only  carry  goods 
for  profit  ? — I am  not  quite  sure  exactly  what  you 
mean  by  that  question. 

15026.  I am  using  your  own  words  ; you  say  in 
paragraph  24  that  the  Road  Traffic  Bill  wiU  set  up 
machinery  in  the  form  of  Traffic  Commissioners  for 
the  licensing  of  pubhc  service  vehicles,  and  you  urge 
that  this  machinery  should  be  extended  to  cover  the 
needs  of  all  mechanically  propelled  road  vehicles 
which  carry  goods  for  profit  ? — Yes.  That  is  carrying 
goods  for  hire,  for  profit,  for  reward  (shall  I say  ?) ; 
in  the  coin  of  the  Realm.  I think  you  are  driving  at 
this,  are  you  not,  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  com- 
panies owning  big  fleets  for  the  purposes  of  their  own 
ancillary  businesses  for  distribution  unless  they  enter 
the  trade  of  the  long-distance  hauher  and  carry  goods 
for  profit  ? 
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15026.  Then  they  are  to  apply  for  a licence,  and 
the  Commissioners  are  to  say,  “ The  vehicle  you  are 
offering  for  carrying  on  long-distance  traffic  is  suitable 
for  the  character  of  the  work.”  Is  that  to  be  an  onus 
put  on  the  Commissioners  ? — That  is  our  suggestion, 
that  they  should  only  grant  a licence  to  the  vehicle  if 
in  their  opinion  they  find  the  vehicle  weU  foimd,  the 
brakes  in  good  order,  and  altogether  such  as  is  suitable 
for  long-distance  traffic. 

16027.  Suitable  so  far  as  the  mechanical  part  is 
concerned  ? — Yes. 

15028.  Not  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  vehicle  is 
concerned  ? — No.  On  that  point  may  I direct  your 

attention  to  the  end  of  paragraph  26,  where  it  is 
stated ; “ The  Coimnissioners  should  not  be  con- 

cerned when  considering  the  grant  of  a licence  for  a 
vehicle  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  type  of  vehicle 
being  used  upon  the  highways  of  the  country,  pro- 
vided it  conforms  with  the  Minister’s  Regulations  and 
is  a well-found  and  maintained  vehicle  ” ? We  are 
not  seeking  that  the  Commissioners  should  over-ride 
the  law,  obviously,  or  interfere  in  the  existing  law. 

16029.  Your  point  is  that  any  vehicle  owned  by  a 
firm  who  have  their  own  fleet,  any  particular  vehicle 
if  it  brought  back  a load  even  at  the  current  price, 
should  ipso  facto  come  under  the  haulier’s  licence  ? — 
Certainly. 

16030.  On  the  ground  that  the  conditions  should  be 
that  you  should  all  work  under  the  same  conditions  ? — 
On  the  ground  not  only  that  we  should  all  work  imder 
the  same  conditions,  but  that  the  public  and  the  other 
road  users  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  licence  for 
all  vehicles  plying  in  that  section. 

15031.  Do  you  think  it  is  a good  thing  for  industry 
to  introduce  more  machinery  for  Government  inter- 
ference ? — -Is  that  a political  question  ? 

16032.  No  ; it  is  a business  question. — If  justified, 
yes.  We  should  not  put  it  forward  rmless  we  thought 
it  was  justified. 

16033.  You  are  going  to  put  a rather  great  respon- 
sibility, are  not  you,  under  your  paragraph  28,  on  the 
Commissioners,  if  they  are  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
applicants  are  bona  fide  hauliers  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  business  ; it  is  going  to  be  very  much  like  the 
public-house  system,  whether  a man  is  a fit  person  for 
a licence  ? — I think  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
same  standard  for  a start,  in  the  first  year. 

15034.  Really,  if  I may  say  so,  the  position  is  this, 
is  it  not  : that  the  object — no  doubt  it  is  a laudable 
object  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  long- 
distance haulier — is  to  get  a quasi  monopoly  ? — Oh, 
no. 

16036.  That  would  be  the  effect  of  it,  wovdd  it  not  ? 
— It  would  be  the  effect  of  it  in  the  sense  that  there  is 
a monopoly  of  long-distance  road  transport  amongst 
those  people  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  it 
to-day.  If  you  make  the  conditions  such  as  are 
reasonable  and  such  as  give  a measure  of  safety  to  the 
road  users  and  the  public,  it  is  true  that  there  would 
be  a monopoly  amongst  those  people  whom  it  attracted 
into  the  industry.  The  same  thing  applies  to-day  in 
any  industry  you  like. 

16036.  When  you  talk  of  competition,  I suppose  the 
same  argument  is  applicable  to  a large  number  of 
firms  who  are  to-day  comjirising  your  Committee, 
who  a few  years  ago  did  only  local  traffic  ; the 
majority  of  your  trade  was  local,  but  to-day,  owing  to 
events,  they  are  now  doing  long-distance  haulage 
traffic  ; they  are  new  in  the  industry  to  that  extent 
for  long-distance  traffic  ? — I should  say  that  the  old 
firms  are  more  inclined  to  drop  out  than  come  into  it  ; 
they  have  had  enough  of  it.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  In  my  view  there  is  nothing  here  to  make  for  a 
monopoly  in  any  sense  ; there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
newcomers  to  this  industry  or  to  this  section  of  the 
industry. 

15037.  So  long  as  they  are  complying  . . . ? — So 
long  as  they  are  complying  with  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  Regulations. 


15038.  (Mr.  Leach)  : In  paragraph  33  you  make 

recommendations  which  are  more  or  less  m the  natme 
of  imposing  by  law  the  Fair  Wages  Clause.  That  is 
the  principle  rmderlying  it  ? — Yes. 

16039.  And  you  notice  that  in  the  Road  Transport 
Bill  that  is  embodied  in  so  far  as  public  service 
vehicles  are  concerned.  Do  you  want  to  extend  it  to 
hauliers’  vehicles  in  the  same  way  ? — The  long- 
distance ones,  yes. 

15040.  You  would  not  object  to  the  short-distance 
ones  either,  would  you  ? — Personally,  I certainly 
should  not. 

15041.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  that 
Bill  becomes  an  Act  and  those  conditions  are  imposed 
on  the  public  service  passenger  vehicles,  they  will 
automatically  follow  in  the  case  of  the  hauliers 
vehicles  ? You  are  dealing,  are  you  not,  with  the 
same  trade  unions,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  I think  they 
may,  but  we  do  not  want  to  wait  imtil,  shall  we  say, 
we  are  pushed  into  it  by  the  trade  imions.  We  ask 
for  it  and  welcome  it.  We  beheve  in  this  industry, 
where  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  road  users  is  at 
stake,  in  having  efficient  men  working  under  proper 
conditions. 

15042.  You  do  it  for  certain  reasons  : (1)  To  increase 
the  safety  of  the  public,  and  (2)  to  add  to  the  prestige 
and  good  name  of  the  industry  itself  ? — Yes  ; and  by 
having  efficient  men  worldng  reasonable  hours  and 
giving  an  efficient  service. 

15043.  And  you  have  an  idea  of  getting  competitors 
on  to  a decent  common  level  ? — Yes  ; within  reason, 
they  should  maintain  proper  conditions  of  work. 

15044.  You  will  observe  that  the  Commission 
itself  is  favourable  to  the  principle,  and  have  made 
a recommendation  in  regard  to  it.  I must  say  I am 
very  pleased  to  see  this  paragraph  ; I think  it  is  a 
very  excellent  recommendation  you  are  making. — 
May  I say  we  hope  this,  that  although  we  realise  the 
Commission  has  recommended  in  favour,  we  hope 
that  they  will  take  no  denial  on  it,  and  we  want  it 
definitely  enforceable  on  the  one  man  with  one 
lorry,  who  is  a danger  to  the  public. 

15045.  I agree  with  you.  Now,  in  the  very  last 
line  or  two  of  your  Memorandum  you  make  reference 
to  a word  which  figures  in  our  Terms  of  Reference — 
co-ordination  ; that  blessed  word — but  you  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  your  views  in  regard  to  it.  Have 
you  abstained  purposely,  for  some  particular  reason  ? — 
My  Committee,  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  be 
Chairman,  I think  I may  say,  felt  that  they  had 
quite  enough  to  submit  to  you  without  entering  into 
the  controversial  subject  of  co-ordination. 

16046.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  you  sought  to 
help  us  to  carry  out  our  Terms  of  Reference  ? — Yes  ; 
we  are  giving  you  suggestions  which  we^  believe  if 
carried  out  will  enable  the  industry  to  be  in  a better 
position  for  what  you  may  recommend  with  regard 
to  co-ordination. 

15047.  In  paragraph  32  you  do  make  a timid 
sort  of  reference  to  the  present  state  of  disorganisation 
and  lack  of  co-operation  throughout  the  industry. 
Which  elements  are  failing  to  co-operate  ? — The  long 
distance. 

16048.  In  what  respect  do  you  ask  us  to  quote  the 
meaning  of  that  word  “ co-operation.”  What  do 
you  yourself  mean  by  it  ? — -Lack  of  co-operation  ? 

16049.  Yes  ? — I mean  this,  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  in  the  long-distance  section  of  road 
transport  we  submit  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
co-operation  because  the  conditions  of  working  are 
not  in  any  sense  identical.  We  are  asking  you  to 
make  them  identical,  which  is  usually,  in  rough  lines, 
a condition  precedent  to  any  effective  co-operation. 

16060.  Of  whom  are  you  thinking  should  be  co- 
operating ? — Later  ? 

16051.  Who  ought  to  be  co-operating  who  are  now 
not  co-operating  ? — Do  we  want  co-operation  ? 
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16052.  No.  When  you  speak  of  the  lack  of  co- 
operation, who  is  it  that  is  lacking  ? — There  is  no  one 
co-operating  to-day. 

15063.  Wlio,  in  your  judgment,  ought  to  be  co- 
operating ? — If  co-operation  is  desirable,  and  I have 
not  admitted  it  is  . 

16054.  I think  you  have,  have  you  not  ? — It  is 
desirable,  if  you  are  going  to  carry  through  anything 
successfully  for  co-ordination,  I agree,  or  we  will 
take  it  for  granted,  that  co-operation  is  desirable. 
In  my  view  to-day  in  the  industry  there  is  no 
possibility  of  effective  co-operation.  When  you  ask 
who  ought  to  co-operate,  if  co-operation  is  desirable 
everybody  ought  to  co-operate. 

15066.  Ror  instance,  the  railways  ought  to  co- 
operate ? — No,  I am  talking  purely  of  the  long- 
distance section  of  road  transport. 

16066.  No.  Everyone  should  co-operate  ? — I am 
talking  purely  of  the  long-distance  section  of  road 
transport.  If  you  are  talking  of  England  as  a whole, 
it  is  another  matter. 

15057.  I am  talking  of  the  transport  problem  as  a 
whole  ? — Rail,  coastwise,  and  canal  ? 

15058.  Exactly. — May  I note  there  that  we  are 
off  this  Memorandum  for  the  moment  entirely  ? 

15059.  No  ; I submit  that  we  are  on  it  ? — This 
Memorandum,  I submit,  deals  with,  and  I have  been 
giving  evidence  purely  upon,  the  long-distance 
section  of  road  transport,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Leach 
is  entering  on  a very  interesting  discussion  with  me 
on  transport,  including  railways,  coastwise,  and  canal. 

15060.  No,  if  I may  correct  you  ; I am  entering 
on  a discussion  in  regard  to  very  definite  statements 
you  make  in  paragraph  32,  which  reads,  “The 
present  state  of  disorganisation  and  lack  of  co- 
operation throughout  the  industry,”  etc. — May  I 
define  “ industry  ” ? 

16061.  Define  them  both. — May  I define 

“ industry  ” first  ? “ Throughout  the  industry,”  i.e., 
the  long-distance  section  of  road  transport.  That 
is  the  industry  to  which  I am  referring. 

{Chairman)  : Does  that  make  it  clear  to  you, 
Mr.  Leach  ? 

15062.  {Mr.  Leach)  : It  very  much  narrows  the 
meaning  of  that  sentence  ? — It  narrows  the  im- 
portance of  co-operation. 

16063.  {Chairman)  : I myself  took  that  sentence 
to  refer  to  the  very  industry  which  is  the  subject  of 
your  Memorandum. — Yes,  exactly ; that  was  meant 
to  be  implied.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  worded 
it  a little  more  deflmtely — the  long-distance  section 
of  road  transport. 

16064.  {Mr.  Leach)  : What  form  of  co-operation  is 
lacking  there  ? — In  that  section,  any  form  ; there  is  no 
co-operation  in  the  long-distance  section. 

15066.  What  co-operation  would  you  like  to  see — 
a sort  of  Trust  of  all  the  hauliers  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  that  would  be  advisable. 

16066.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  matter  ? — 
I should  like  to  see  a measure  of  co-operation  imder 
which  all  members  in  that  industry  would  be  working 
on  lines  of  safety  to  the  public  and  road  users  so  that 
they  could  ultimately  be  in  a better  position  to  discuss 
collectively  with  trade  unions  and  other  important 
bodies  matters  affecting  their  industry. 

16067.  Would  you  desire  to  see  a common  set  of 
fees,  or  charges  ? — My  personal  view  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible. 

15068.  Co-operation,  I suppose,  we  must  take  to 
mean  the  opposite  of  competition  T — I do  not  agree. 
Surely  competitors  can  co-operate.  I think  we  would 
all  find  shall  I take  a trade  like  brewing,  where  there 
is  acute  competition  ; they  co-operate  when  there  is  a 
Budget  about  pretty  seriously.  Is  not  that  so.  Major 
Salmon  ? 


15069.  Then  you  simply  advocate  co-operation  for 
securing  the  best  conditions  under  the  law  for  your 
industry  ? — And  for  those  engaged  in  it. 

16070.  We  can  leave  that  then.  Thank  you.  Now. 
you  foreshadow,  as  far  as  I can  read  your  paragraphs  7 
to  10,  a continuance  of  long-distance  road  haulage 
and  a continuance  of  long-distance  railway  haulage 
with  competition  between  them  existing  all  the  time  ? 
— I foreshadow  it. 

15071.  Am  I right  in  saying  that? — I foreshadow 
its  possibility,  yes. 

16072.  You  look  for  that  being  a likely  thing  to  go 
on  for  some  years  ahead  ? — I think  it  is  possible. 

15073.  But  you  do  not  visualise  anywhere  in  this 
document  any  kind  of  co-ordinated  effort  to  determine 
which  is  the  right  place  for  the  railway  and  which  is  the 
right  place  for  the  road  haulier  ? — We  have  not  done 
so. 

15074.  It  is  to  be  left  to  competition  pure  and 
simple — is  that  your  view  ? — Mr.  Chairman,  I am 
being  asked  questions  quite  outside  the  scope  of  this 
Memorandum.  Am  I being  asked  my  personal  views 
on  this  question  ? If  so,  and  if  it  interests  the  Com- 
mission, I am  delighted  to  give  them. 

15075.  {Chairman)  : I think  the  question  may  be 
said  to  arise.  You  are  seeking  to  obtain  a certain 
amount  of  co-ordination  within  a particular  branch  of 
the  industry,  as  I understand  it ; but  you  also  visualise 
a state  of  acute  competition  apparently  between  youi’ 
branch  of  the  industry  and  other  forms  of  transport. 
I think  the  question,  although  you  may  not  have  dealt 
with  it  in  this  Memorandiun,  arises  out  of  the  Memo- 
randum having  regard  to  the  Terms  of  our  Reference. 
I do  not  think  the  question  is  out  of  order.— If  it  is 
your  wish  that  I answer  questions  on  co-ordination, 
may  I be  permitted  to  speak  purely  as  Maxwell  Hicks 
and  not  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee  ? 

15076.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  individual 
view. — If  it  is  of  any  interest  I shall  be  delighted  to 
give  it  ; but  I do  not  want  to  commit  my  Committee 
on  matters  we  have  not  discussed. 

16077.  We  aU  understand  that ; but  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  your  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  co- 
operation between  the  long-distance  hauliers  and  the 
railway  companies.  It  is  a very  important  con- 
sideration which  is  before  us,  and  has  been  brought 
before  us  by  other  Witnesses.  I was  in  fact  intending 
at  the  end  of  the  proceedings  myself  to  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions  on  the  subject. — I am  delighted  to 
answer  any  questions  any  Member  of  the  Commission 
wishes  to  ask,  speaking  personally  for  myself. 

15078.  (Mr.  Leach)  : The  question  I am  putting  is 
this  : Is  it,  in  your  judgment,  advisable  that  some 
co-ordination  should  take  place  which  shall  have  for 
its  purpose  the  determination  of  what  is  the  rightful 
place  for  the  railway  and  what  is  the  rightful  place  for 
road  transport  ? For  instance,  it  may  mean  a reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  road  haulage  or  a reduction  in 
the  amount  of  railway  haulage.  But  in  any  case  I 
want  your  views  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to  look  for  a 
co-ordination  plan  with  that  object  in  view,  wherever 
it  leads  ? — Wherever  it  leads  you  ? 

16079.  Yes. — I think  it  is  wise  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  giving  effect  to  those  suggestions, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  my  view,  to  be  effective  it 
probably  involves  the  nationalisation  of  railways  and 
the  nationalisation  of  road  transport. 

15080.  (Chairman)  : That  not  only  the  railways 
should  be  under  State  control,  but  that  every  road 
haulier  should  be  a licensee  of  the  State  ? — I am  not 
advocating  it ; I am  merely  saying  I think  it  is  worth 
investigating  the  position,  bearing  in  mind  that  to 
car:^  it  out  efficiently  would  probably  lead  you  to  the 
nationalisation  of  the  railways  and  to  the  national- 
isation of  road  transport ; that  I think  would  be  the 
result  if  you  would  get  a perfect  system. 
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I608I.  I am  not  suggesting  that  you  favour  that ; 

I merely  wanted  to  ascertain  precisely  what  you 
meant. — Quite  so,  Sir. 

15082.  {Mr.  Leach)  : Then  to  put  it  in  the  extreme 
way : If  the  railways  were  scrapped  it  is  quite 

possible  that  road  transport  charges  might  be  cheaper 
owing  to  the  increased  business,  and  vice  versa  ? — The 
railways  could  never  be  economically  scrapped. 

16083.  Perhaps  you  are  right  ? — I mean  under  our 
present  knowledge  of  transport. 

15084.  But  in  investigating  this  problem  we  must 
visualise  the  kinds  of  extreme  possibilities.  I am  not 
suggesting  the  railways  are  going  to  be  scrapped,  but 
I am  putting  it  to  you  that  if  you  diminish  the  trans- 
port by  rail  by  any  method — legal,  or  combination, 
or  other  means — if  you  reduce  the  utility  of  the  rail- 
ways you  automatically  increase  the  importance  of  the 
roads.  That,  I suppose,  cannot  be  disputed  ? — 
Generally  spealdng,  I should  say  yes. 

15085.  And  in  that  case  it  is  quite  possible  that  road 
transport  might  be  cheapened  by  reason  of  the 
increase  of  busmess  ? — It  is  conceivable,  yes. 

16086.  And,  of  course,  vice  versa.  You  have  not 
gone  into  that  problem  yourself,  nor  formed  any 
conclusions  as  to  any  scheme  for  the  public  benefit 
that  might  come  out  of  it  ? — On  the  contrary,  I have. 

15087.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  ? — I have 
gone  into  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  a year  ago 
conferrmg  with  the  General  Managers  of  the  railways 
as  to  some  method  of  co-operatmg  the  working  between 
rail  and  road. 

15088.  This  is  interesting. — And  I had  the  honour 
of  being  asked  to  put  a Memorandum  before  the 
General  Managers  with  regard  to  the  matter,  which 
Memorandum  was  discussed  by  the  General 
Managers ; and  I may  say  that  I do  not  thinli  the 
suggestions  we  discussed  are  bearing  any  fruit. 

15089.  Are  you  in  a position  to  put  that  Memo- 
randum before  us  ? — I should  like  to  consider  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I do  not  Imow  whether  it  is  a con- 
fidential Memorandum  or  not. 

16090.  [Chairman)  : It  might  be  very  useful  to  us 
but  you  are  not  quite  certain  whether  you  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so  ? — I should  like  to  consult  my 
solicitor  as  to  whether  it  is  confidential  mider  the 
circumstances. 

15091.  Perhaps  you  will  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  ? — I should  be  delighted 
to  do  so.  Sir. 

[Major  Salmon)  : It  can  be  confidential  to  us,  with- 
out being  published. 

[Chairman)  : It  is  a question  how  far  he  is  entitled 
even  to  lend  it  to  us. 

[Mr.  Leach)  : May  I formally  ask  Sir  Maxwell 
whether,  if  he  finds  himself  free  to  submit  that 
Memorandum  to  us,  he  will  kindly  do  so  ? 

[Chairman)  : I should  not  like  to  decide  straight 
away.  If  we  receive  that  communication  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  railway  companies  will  want  to  put  in 
something  on  their  side,  which  may  lead  us  to  further 
discussions. 

( Witness)  : I should  think,  if  I put  this  in,  they  will 
want  two  days  wnth  you. 

16092.  [Mr.  Leach)  : I will  leave  it  there.  I have 
two  more  points,  and  I wish  to  apologise  to  you,  Sir 
Maxwell,  for  detaining  you  so  long.  The  first  point 
is  on  paragraph  22  ■ • ? — ^May  I interrupt  you  for 

one  moment  ? Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been 
asking  me  about  this  co-ordination  question,  and  I do 
not  want  the  Commission  to  be  under  any  misappre- 
hension about  my  view.  May  I ask,  Mr.  Leach,  in 
talking  about  co  -ordination,  whether  you  envisage  any 
period  or  any  time  when  road  transport  would  not  be 
competitive  to  railways,  and  in  the  nature  of  a 
check  on  the  railways  in  favour  of  the  traders  of  this 
country  ? 


16093.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  I am  seeking  to 
solve  by  the  aid  of  my  position  on  this  Commission. — 
You  probably  read  the  judgment  of  the  Railway 
Rates  Tribunal  on  6th  June  last.  I submit  to 
you  that  if  you  read  that  it  indicates  very  definitely 
that  if  it  were  not  for  road  transport  competition  I 
think  it  is  a fair  assumption  the  Tribunal  would  have 
recommended  a definite  rise  of  railway  rates  against 
the  traders  of  this  country,  but  they  were  frightened 
to  do  it  because  of  road  competition.  I only  ask  you 
if  you  envisage  no  competition  between  road  and  rail, 
where  the  railways  are  going  to  carry  you  at  the 
expense  of  the  unfortunate  trader.  I just  wanted  to 
make  that  point  because  we  are  on  such  a very  big 
question  and  one  can  be  so  easily  misunderstood. 

15094.  [Chairman)  : I read  that  judgment  of  the 
Railway  Rates  Tribunal. — It  definitely  implies  that 
although  they  had  not  got  their  Standard  Revenue, 
so  to  speak,  they  regret  they  could  not  raise  rates 
because  of  the  road  competition  ; the  inference  being  : 
No  road  competition,  up  go  the  railway  rates  against 
the  traders  of  this  country. 

15095.  [Mr.  Leach)  : And  on  the  other  hand  you 
told  us  rate-cutting  was  jeopardising  your  industry  ? — 
I think  in  the  paragraph  you  refer  to  we  refer  to  rate- 
cutting  in  our  industry  and  not  rail  rate -cutting. 

16096.  This  was  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  ? — 
The  rate-cutting  was  rate-cutting  in  our  industry. 
In  my  view,  we  are  more  hurt  by  rate-cutting  to  the 
extent  of  80  per  cent,  by  our  own  industry  than  the 
railway  companies.  I would  go  further  and  suggest 
that  although  the  railways  would  like  to  reduce  the 
road  transport,  I very  much  doubt  if  they  want  to 
completely  abolish  it.  I do  not  think  they  mind  a 
certain  amount  of  economic  competition  on  the  roads  ; 
and  if  you  consider  their  position,  if  you  abolish  road 
transport  the  Legislature  of  this  country  would  not 
stand  for  it  for  very  long,  and  they  would  rather  have 
decently  run  econonuc  competition  to  a certain  extent 
than  be  liable  to  attack  from  the  whole  country  for 
high  rates.  That  is  what  I suggest. 

16097.  The  other  two  points  I wanted  to  put  to  you 
are  these.  First  of  aU,  there  is  the  reference  in 
paragraph  22  where  you  say  that  the  railway  com- 
panies run  their  road  vehicles  at  a loss  for  a prolonged 
period.  Have  you  evidence  as  to  that  ? — ^I  think  the 
railway  figures  clearly  show  that,  of  their  road 
transport  commitments,  their  terminal  services  alone 
show  a loss  of  just  imder  £1,600,000  per  annum. 

16098.  I want  to  return  to  the  question  of  hire 
purchase  agreements  which  has  been  already  gone 
into  by  other  members.  You  want  to  check  the  hire 
purchase  of  vehicles,  and  you  say  it  is  the  work  of  this 
Commission  to  show  how,  if  you  can  persuade  them 
that  the  thing  is  right  ; you  yourself  have  not  any 
plan  whereby  you  could  persuade  any  kind  of  Parlia- 
ment to  do  it,  have  you  ?— No  ; if  I had  I should 
submit  it  with  very  great  deference  to  this  Commis- 
sion as  they  have  so  much  more  experience,  as  to 
however  desirable  the  thing  is,  how  far  you  can  go  in 
pressing  for  it. 

16099.  Your  purpose  in  wanting  to  check  the  hire 
purchase  of  vehicles  is,  I understand,  the  prevention 
of  sweating  ? — Yes,  that  is  a very  fair  summing  up  of 
the  many  points  ; the  prevention  of  sweating  prac- 
tically covers  it. 

15100.  On  the  other  hand,  you  quoted  a wealthy 
company  which,  I suppose,  does  not  purchase  its 
vehicles  on  the  hire  purchase  plan,  which  is  doing  the 
very  thing  you  are  seeking  to  abolish  through  restrict- 
ing hire  purchase  ? — I am  not  quite  clear  about  that 
question. 

16101.  You  want  to  abolish  sweating,  or,  rather,^  to 
do  what  you  can  towards  it,  by  means  of  restricting 
hire  purchase  ? — That  being  one  means,  yes. 

15102.  And  yet  you  quoted  to  us  the  case  of  a 
wealthy ' company  which  sweats  its  employees,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  one  has  to  assume  that  the 
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wealthy  company  does  not  purchase  itsVehioles  imder 
the  hire  purchase  system  ? — Certainly.  We  all  Imow 
cases  of  wealthy  companies  who  sweat  their  em- 
ployees. I want  to  stop  it. 

15103.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  abolish 
sweating  by  restricting  the  hire  purchase  system  of 
getting  vehicles  ? — You  would  not  abolish  sweating  by 
those  firms  by  abohshing  hire  purchase,  but  you  would 
reduce  it  in  this  road  transport  section.  It  is  not  a 
panacea  for  all  the  iUs,  but  it  would  tend  to  reduce 
this  ill,  in  my  opinion. 

16104.  I am  wondering  whether  it  would.  You 
would  wipe  out  the  man  without  any  capital ; pre- 
sumably he  is  the  man  who  would  go  ? — With  regard 
to  this  hire  purchase  ? 

15105.  Yes  ? — No  ; 1 would  not  wipe  out  the  man 
without  any  capital  if  his  reputation  is  sufficiently 
good  for  him  to  get  credit  up  to  a reasonable  extent. 

15106.  What  is  the  logical  difference  between 
buying  on  credit  and  buying  imder  a hire  purchase 
system  ? — The  difference  between  buying  on  credit 
and  buying  on  hire  purchase  on  the  fines  that  I dislike 
is  the  difierence  between  sound  finance  and  bad 
finance.  It  sums  the  whole  thing  up. 

15107.  One  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  moneylender 
and  the  other  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  hire  purchase 
firm  ? — I could  not  have  summed  it  up  much  better. 
I will  take  your  word.  It  is  the  difference  between  good 
finance  and  bad  finance.  You  can  get  credit  on  good 
finance,  you  can  borrow  from  your  banker  if  you  have 
the  reputation,  at  5 per  cent,  or  6J  per  cent.  ; but  if 
you  go  to  the  moneylender  it  is  20  per  cent.  If  your 
man  with  capital  can  finance  a hire  purchase  agree- 
ment, if  he  can  borrow  £500  to  put  down  and  spread 
his  instalments  over  three  years,  he  has  a chance  of 
living  ; but  if  he  has  to  put  down  only  £100  and  he 
has  to  pay  all  his  instalments  in  a year  or  in  eighteen 
months,  he  cannot  do  it  even  if  he  works  80  hours  a 
week  ; it  tends  to  make  him  sweat.  Do  I make  myself 
clear  ? 

{Mr.  Leach)  •.  Yes,  I think  so.  Thank  you. 

15108.  {Lord  Northampton)  : There  are  various 

forms  of  licensing  referred  to  in  your  Memorandum. 
I should  like,  first  of  all,  to  draw  attention  to  the  one 
mentioned  in  paragraph  26  (c),  which  I take  it  is  a 
recommendation  : “ All  licences  should  be  annual.” 
An  annual  inspection  of  aU  road  hauliers’  lorries, 
whether  they  are  long-distance  or  short-distance,  as 
to  their  being  in  a mechanically  fit  state  to  run  on  the 
roads.  It  refers  to  both  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Primarily 
for  all,  and  definitely  and  specifically  for  the  smaller 
problem  of  the  long-distance  ones,  if  you  cannot  see 
your  way  to  do  the  whole  lot. 

16109.  You  would  really  recommend  including,  I 
suppose,  every  commercial  lorry  that  pays  an  Excise 
licence  ; you  would  recommend  that  they  should  have 
an  annual  inspection  ? — Yes. 

16110.  It  seems  difficult  to  differentiate,  does  it  not  ? 
— I see  no  objection  to  it.  We  consider  it  is  essential 
from  the  long-distance  point  of  view. 

15111.  Then  in  {a),  just  above,  you  speak  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  Regulations.  Do  those  Regu- 
lations exist  to  your  satisfaction  at  the  present  moment, 
and,  if  so,  do  they  differentiate  between  long-distance 
vehicles  and  short-distance  vehicles  ; do  they  lay  down 
any  different  type  of  vehicle  for  long  distance  than  they 
lay  down  for  short  distance  ? — I do  not  think  they  do. 
In  referring  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  Regulations 
there  we  are  referring  to  such  Regulations  as  in  their 
wisdom  they  may  think  fit  to  introduce,  whatever  they 
are  for  the  time  being  ; but  there  should  be  some 
Regulation  tending  towards  efficiency  of  vehicles. 

15112.  What  is  in  your  mind  exactly  as  the  difference 
of  type  which  should  exist  between  vehicles  that  go 
over  30  miles  and  vehicles  that  go  less  than  30  miles  ? 
What  is  in  your  mind  as  to  what  should  be  the 
difference  of  type  between  long-distance  vehicles  and 
short-distance  vehicles  ? — It  is  the  condition  rather 
than  a difference  of  type. 


15113.  I understood  you  to  say  you  thought  there 
was  some  mechanical  type  ? — Mechanical  efficiency. 
If  I may  give  an  example.  If  you  take  a vehicle 
plying  in  London  at  an  average  of  20  miles,  normal 
braldng  perfectly  satisfactory  ; if  you  take  a heavy 
vehicle  which  is  likely  to  go  down  Simrising  Hill,  near 
Banbury,  where  there  have  been  several  bad  smashes, 
being  a long-distance  vehicle  liable  to  go  down  there 
or  down  the  hills  in  Derbyshire,  I would  wish  the 
Ministry  to  see  that  that  vehicle’s  brakes  were 
absolutely  efficient  and  beyond  any  question  for 
holding  back  heavy  loads.  We  do  not  want  the  loads 
to  run  down  Sunrising  ; we  do  not  want  to  see  our 
men  killed  or  other  people  killed.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  a brake  in  London  that 
is  reasonably  efficient  and  a brake  that  will  hold  a big 
load  on  a long  hill,  which  may  burn  out.  All  those 
points,  I submit,  are  of  importance.  We  want  to 
avoid  accidents  and  trouble  in  the  long-distance  work. 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  you  actual  details,  but  one  little  detail  is  that  I 
would  have  all  long-distance  vehicles  fitted  with 
driving  mirrors  compulsorily  in  the  interests  of  road 
users,  so  that  the  driver  can  see  what  is  behind  him. 

16114.  AU  these  points  you  are  mentioning  are 
equaUy  applicable,  are  they  not,  to  vehicles  used  in 
towns  used  for  short  distances  ; the  brakes  should  be 
just  as  good  ? — I would  like  to  see  it,  but  I would 
rather  drive  into  London  with  no  breaks  at  all  than 
I would  drive  down  Sunrising  Hill  with  no  brakes  ; 
I would  rather  have  no  lights  in  London,  despite 
the  Police,  than  I would  drive  down  a bad  hill  in  the 
country  without  lights,  every  time. 

{Lord  Northampton)  : I might  say  that  Sunrising 
HiU  is  three  miles  from  my  home. 

{Chairman)  : Have  you  ever  driven  down  there 
without  brakes  ? 

15115.  {Lord  Northampton)  : No,  I have  not.  Then 
as  to  the  licensing  of  hauliers.  I think  you  own  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  licensing  short-distance  hauliers 
where  they  are  local  carriers,  because  probably  the 
services  could  not  be  maintained  at  all  at  the  same 
economic  standard  as  long-distance  work  can  be 
carried  on  ? — Yes,  I appreciate  the  difficulties. 

15116.  They  would  be  wiped  out  altogether,  would 
they  not  ? — Yes  ; I appreciate  the  difficulties  very 
much. 

16117.  How  would  you  draw  the  line  ? Do  you 
think  30  miles  a fair  division  ? — Yes  ; without 
attempting  to  be  hide  bound  on  it  in  any  way,  we 
are  open  to  say  35  miles  or  40  miles  ; we  want  a fair 
division,  one  that  is  known  and  is  fair  to  everyone. 

15118.  Have  you  calculated  at  all  how  many 
lorries  would  come  under  this  long-distance  division  ? — 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  say,  because  unfortunately 
there  are  no  figures  extant  dealing  with  the  lorries  on 
this  long-distance  service,  or  their  capacity. 

16119.  As  far  as  I can  remember,  of  all  of  the 
vehicles  paying  the  commercial  vehicle  tax,  about 
one-fifth  only  are  hauliers.  Now,  I have  only  one 
more  question,  and  that  is  about  the  licensing  of 
Clearing  Houses.  You  complain  that  some  Clearing 
Houses  are  making  unfair  profits  out  of  their  business, 
and  I was  wondering  whether  all  the  firms  which 
you  represent  have  some  reputable  Clearing  House 
for  dealing  with  matters,  and  whether  you  could 
boycott  all  those  that  are  not  considered  reputable  ; 
or  have  the  Clearing  Houses  any  organisation  of  their 
own  ? — I can  only  answer  that  in  this  way  by  giving 
my  own  personal  experience.  Practically  speaking, 
the  companies  I control,  which  are  fairly  big,  in  this 
particular  section  we  keep  clear  of  all  Clearing  Houses, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  Clearing 
Houses,  because  with  a very  few  exceptions  wo  do  not 
find  it  necessary  where  we  have  our  own  branches. 
The  whole  question  of  Clearing  Houses  is  very  thorny 
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because  in  a sense  every  big  firm  who  sub-contract 
any  work  at  all  is  in  a sense  a Clearing  House  with 
regard  to  that  sub-contracting.  If  we  have  a lot 
of  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  and  our 
own  vehicles  are  not  sufficient  to  move  it,  we  may 
sub-contract  to  some  of  these  owner-drivers  we  have 
been  talking  about,  and  in  a sense  we  are  then  a 
Clearing  House.  But  the  really  objectionable  Clearing 
Houses  are  usually  found  to  be  those  who  have  no 
assets  beyond  a few  book  debts,  they  own  no  vehicles, 
and  they  really  are  intermediaries  between  the  trader 
and  the  haulage  contractor. 

15120.  I take  it  that  those  you  call  undesirable 
Clearing  Houses  are  not  really  Clearing  Houses  ; 
they  have  no  warehouses  where  goods  are  stored  or 
transported  from  one  lorry  to  another  ? — No. 

15121.  They  are  merely  agencies  for  bringing  the 
owner  of  the  goods  into  communication  with  the 
transporter  ? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

15122.  Have  you  yourselves  any  system  of  that 
kind  ? Has  each  of  your  representatives  branches 
all  over  the  country  where  they  can  find  return  loads  ? 

■ — In  a sense  we  are  a Clearing  House,  in  a very  limited 
sense,  because  we  do  sub-contract  when  we  have  a 
lot  of  work,  in  certain  oases.  But  we  are  not  a 
Clearing  House  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I may  tell 
you  this,  that  some  years  ago  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Clearing  Houses  was  the  National  Road  Transport 
Clearing  House,  Ltd.,  which  came  out  with  a very 
good  scheme  in  principle.  I happened  to  be  in  control 
of  that  Clearing  House  in  its  later  days,  but  I very 
shortly  buried  it  defuiitely  because  I formed  the 
opinion  that  with  the  competition  that  was  springing 
up  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  that  Clearing  House 
at  a profit  with  satisfaction  to  its  customers  or  with 
satisfaction  to  the  contractors.  I preferred  to  bury  it 
completely,  to  break  it  up,  rather  than  have  an 
unsatisfactory  arrangement  which  was  not  of  any 
real  good  to  the  contractors,  and  which,  I may  teU 
you,  did  not  permit  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the 
trader  or  any  possibility  of  working  at  a profit.  I 
admit  the  whole  question  of  Clearing  Houses  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  and  one  does  not  like  to  embark  in 
any  way  on  a diatribe  against  them  generally,  becai^e 
in  theory,  if  you  could  have  a co-operative  Clearing 
House  properly  run,  everyone  would  like  it.  I think 
the  ideal  Clearing  House  is  one  controlled  by  the 
hauliers  and  by  the  traders,  if  you  like  by  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  a vote  and  not  working 
for  profit,  so  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  sweat  the 
haulier  or  to  cut  unduly.  There  is  one  example  of 
a Chamber  of  Commerce  Clearing  House  at  Notting- 
ham ; I have  never  heard  any  criticism  of  it  as  a 
Clearing  House.  I have  never  heard  any  criticism 
of  that  Clea,ring  House.  But,  then,  they  are  in  a 
unique  position  ; they  have  support  in  a town  like 
Nottingham,  which  is  very  clannish,  from  the  traders 
generally,  they  have  a strong  personality^  in  Mr. 
Donaldson  Wright,  who  is  in  charge  of  it.  The 
consequence  is  that,  practically  speaking,  there  is  no 
rival  Clearing  House  in  that  neighbourhood  which  is 
any  trouble  to  them  at  all ; so  we  have  a Clearing 
House  in  England  at  which  no  one  cavils.  We  have  had 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Donaldson  Wright’s  knowledge 
in  discussing  this  matter,  and  he  laiows  more  about 
Clearing  Houses  than  I do  or  ever  shall. 

. 16123.  I fail  to  see  why  other  branches  should  not 
be  started  elsewhere  by  other  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  succeed  pretty  well.  But  that  is  your  experi- 
ence ? — ^Yes,  that  has  been  our  experience.  So  far 
other  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  not  started  them 
in  other  places  ; and  I think  that  in  London  you 
would  find  it  a very  difficult  proposition  compared 
with  a place  like  Nottingham.  Unless  you  made  it 
subject  to  licensing  and  gave  it  practically  a mono- 
poly you  would  have  just  the  same  competition  against 
an  official  Chamber  of  Commerce  Clearing  House  in 
London. 

16124.  (Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Could  you  tell  me  about 
this  ? The  railway  companies  obtained  power  to  run 


passenger  vehicles  two  years  ago  on  the  road.  Have 
they  any  power  to  run  goods  vehicles  ? — I think  so. 

I always  understood  they  had  complete  powers. 

15125.  If  they  like  to  institute  these  motor  services 
similar  to  your  own  firm  they  could  do  it  legally  ? ■ 

Yes,  I believe  that  legally  they  have  the  power. 

16126.  Now,  you  are  suggesting  that  the  long- 
distance hauliers  should  be  licensed  by  the  Area 
Traffic  Commissioners  in  a similar  way  to  the  pas- 
senger vehicles  that  are  going  to  be  licensed  ? Not 
quite  similar.  In  a modified  way  ; not  quite  with 
the  same  intensity  and  strictness  as  passenger 
carrying  vehicles,  because  they  are  licensed  largely 
for  routes.  We  do  not  think  routes  would  be  feasible. 
It  might  develop  in  five  years  or  ten  years,  but  not  at 
present. 

16127.  The  point  is  this  : The  Area  Traffic  Com- 
missioners are  to  have  certain  powers  with  regard  to 
fares  to  be  charged  for  passengers.  Would  you  give 
them  similar  powers  with  regard  to  rates  to  be 
charged  by  the  motor  haulier  ? — Only  if  you  get  to 
the  point  where  you  can  license  for  routes.  Passenger 
vehicles  you  license  for  routes,  therefore  you  must 
have  control  of  the  fares  ; and  if  you  get  to  the  point 
where  you  can  license  goods  hauliers  for  routes  then 
I think  you  can  demand  certain  conditions.  But 
we  are  only  talking  of  a general  licence  for  fitness, 
and  decency  of  behaviour,  and  so  on. 

15128.  It  is  only  a matter  of  time  when  the  route 
will  be  established,  and  it  would  then  be  possible  for 
the  Area  Traffic  Commissioners  to  fix  rates  ? — I do 
realise  that  it  may  lead  to — and  I myself  suggested  it 
to  the  Committee — route  licensing  for  goods  vehicles. 

15129.  Are  the  Area  Commissioners,  when  the  day 
arrives,  to  be  entitled  to  take  into  consideration  the 
railway  rates  charged  for  the  same  haulage  ? You 
ai’e  asking  me  as  to  how  the  Commission  should  be 
guided  in  a hypothetical  case  which  may  arise  in  five 
years’  time  ? 

16130.  lam  ? — ^My  own  personal  opinion  ? 

16131.  Yes  ? — I do  not  see  why  they  should  take 
into  account  the  railway  rates  unless  they  are  assisting 
in  a complete  co-ordination  of  the  two  systems. 

16132.  They  are  not  to  take  into  consideration,  in 
other  words,  the  competition  of  the  road  haulier  with 
the  railway  company  ? — No.  I think  this,  that  if 

you  get  to  route  licensing  for  goods  road  vehicles 
involving  the  control  of  rates,  by  that  time  you  would 
also  have  some  co-ordination  with  railway  rates  in 
granting  your  licences  to  the  other  routes  ; you  would 
be  guided  by  the  railway  facilities  for  those  routes  ; 
you  would  be  working  on  some  Joint  Commission. 

16133.  In  other  words,  they  are  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  railway  rate  charged  for  the  same 
haulage  ? — I suggested  it  would  be  rather  not  ^ so 
much  that  as  the  actual  conditions  which  I think 
Major  Salmon  asked  me  about,  as  to  which  was  the 
best  form  of  transport  under  the  circumstances,  and  if 
they  said,  “ This  thing  ought  to  go  by  rail,”  you 
would  not  give  a licence  for  that  route  by  road. 

16134.  That  is  co-ordination  pure  and  simple  ? — ■ 
Yes,  absolutely  ; that  is  leading  up  to  it. 

15136.  No  competition  ? — It  is  leading  on  to  pure 
co-ordination.  To  be  complete,  I suggest  there  must 
be  nationalisation. 

16136.  You  are  aware  that  the  railway  companies 
assert  the  road  hauher  does  not  pay  his  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  national  taxes  and  local  rates  ?■ — Yes  ; but 
we  have  heard  very  little  about  that  since  they  got 
their  Road  Transport  Bill. 

15137.  But  that  is  their  contention  ? — It  was  their 
contention  ; but  we  do  not  hear  much  of  it  now. 

15137a.  (Chairman)  : We  had  it  in  evidence  here 
subsequent  to  their  getting  their  powers. — But  we  do 
not  get  a tremendous  amount  such  as  we  got  from 
our  friend  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  and  the  other  railway 
people  before  they  got  their  Bill. 
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16138.  But  we  can  only  deal  here  with  the  evidence 
put  before  us. — You  do  not  want  me  to  enter  on  the 
justice  or  otherwise  of  that,  do  you,  Sir  Ernest  ? 

16139.  [Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Are  the  railway  com- 
panies to  be  able  to  come  before  the  Traffic  Commis- 
sioners and  raise  this  question  of  your  contribution  to 
the  upkeep  of  roads  when  the  Commissioners  are 
fixing  yom-  rates  ? — I am  very  sorry,  but  I do  not  feel 
qualified,  though  it  is  a very  interesting  speculation, 
to  express  an  opinion  on  this,  which  is  hypothetical 
five  years  ahead.  I am  sorry.  But  if  it  would  be  of 
any  interest  I would  be  prepared  to  go  into  it  at  a 
later  date,  but  I am  not  prepared  at  present,  as  it  is  a 
hypothetical  question. 

16140.  I want  to  put  the  matter  very  shortly.  Do 
you  linow  that  the  suggestion  you  are  making  here  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  railway  companies  in 
Germany  have  made  for  dealing  with  this  road  haulage 
problem  ? — I do  not. 

16141.  May  I just  put  this  paragraph  to  you,  which 
is  the  concluding  paragraph  in  a Memorandum  which 
has  been  furnished  to  us  about  Germany  : “ Summar- 
ising : — The  Railways  recognise  that  goods  traffic 
carried  in  vehicles  belonging  to  works  and  private 
firms  cannot  be  regulated,  but  provided  the  other 
questions  are  settled  they  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  such 
terms  as  wiU  keep  this  traffic  within  bounds.  They 
consider  it  essential,  however,  that  operators  who 
carry  goods  of  any  kind  on  payment,  other  than  in 
purely  local  traffic,  should  only  be  able  to  do  so  after 
obtaining  a licence,  and  the  tariffs  charged  for  such 
traffic  should  not  be  less  than  the  railway  goods  tariffs. 
In  any  case,  all  goods  road  traffic  should  be  obhged 
to  support  the  full  costs  involved  (e.g.  upkeep  of  roads), 
and  should  bear  the  same  pubUc  taxation  as  railway 
traffic  (transport  tax,  etc.).  Under  the  above  con- 
ditions the  relaxation  of  the  regulations  for  the  fixing 
and  publishing  of  tariffs  could  be  dispensed  with,  for 
the  railways  would  be  able  to  compete  for  the  traffic 
with  comparatively  small  reductions  in  the  published 
tariffs.  As  regards  goods  traffic,  therefore,  the  poHcy 
of  the  Railway  Company  towards  road  traffic  appears 
to  be  one  of  competitionrather  thanof  co-ordination.”* 
That  is  not  exactly  analogous  to  what  you  have  been 
putting  forward,  but  it  is  very  near  it  ? — I do  not 
thmk  I put  that  forward  as  my  considered  opinion. 

I am  not  advocating  to  the  same  extent  what  you  have 
put  forward  as  advocated  by  the  railway  companies  of 
Germany.  I have  guarded  myself  very  carefully  on 
these  hypothetical  questions  as  to  what  might  happen 
in  five  years’  time,  because  it  requires  very  close  study ; 
but  if  you  mean  that  if  the  British  railways  to-day  are 
more  inclined  to  compete  with  the  road  than  towards 
co-ordination,  I agree  very  definitely  ; they  are  not 
inclined  to  co-ordinate  at  the  moment. 

16142.  I do  not  want  you  to  deal  with  the  matter  at 
the  moment,  but  if  you  were  furnished  with  a copy  of 
that  paragraph,  which  is  a fair  summary  of  a rather 
long  Memorandum,  will  you  consider  it  and  be  kind 
enough  to  let  us  have  your  considered  views  on  it  ? — 
With  pleasure. 

16143.  Thank  you  very  much. — If  the  Secretary  will 
send  it  to  me,  I will  be  glad. 

16144.  Now,  you  mentioned  the  question  of  those 
notices  on  the  bridges.  Is  not  that  rather  a defect  in 
the  Bridges  Act  which  was  passed  last  year  ? Are  you 
faimhar  with  that  ? — I am  ashamed  to  say  I am  not 
entirely  familiar  with  it. 

16145.  I will  not  pursue  it,  but  I think  you  will  find 
there  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  certain  powers 
with  regard  to  railway  and  canal  bridges,  but  I do  not 
think  this  power  of  deahng  with  the  question  of  those 
notices  is  included  in  his  Act. — This  is  such  common 
knowledge  with  the  long-distance  hauliers. 

(Major  Crawfurd) : In  Clause  25  of  the  Road 
Traffic  Bill  there  are  powers. 

(Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Does  not  the  bridge  there 

belong  to  the  road  authority. 

* Memo.  No.  66,  para.  58,  page  1009. 


(Major  Crawfurd)  : The  Clause  is  not  confined  to 
local  authority  bridges. 

(Sir  Ernest  Hiley)  : Then  I will  not  pursue  it 

further,  if  that  is  so. 

(Witness)  : We  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 

Minister,  it  would  appear. 

15146.  (Major  Crawfurd)  : You  have  just  had  your 
attention  drawn  to  this  provision  in  Clause  26  of  the 
Road  Traffic  Bill,  I think  ? — Yes. 

15147.  Which  covers  your  point  about  the  117 
tons  ? — It  gives  us  the  right  . . . 

16148.  It  says,  “ Any  person  or  body  of  persons 
aggrieved  by  any  restriction  or  prohibition  placed  on 
the  use  of  a bridge  imder  this  section  may  appeal  to 
the  Minister.”  It  gives  you  a power  to  protest 
against  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Bridge 
Authority  ? — Yes.  If  I -may  say  so,  we  brought  that 
forward  rather  as  an  example. 

16149.  I think  you  will  find  that  covers  it. — ^We 
shall  have  that  power,  but  it  will  take  us  some  time  to 
set  it  in  motion. 

16160.  Now  to  return  for  a moment  to  your  Com- 
mittee. Is  this  Committee  still  in  being  ? — Yes. 

15161.  Does  it  contain  any  representative  of  the 
owner -drivers  ? — It  contains  no  direct  owner -driver 
representative,  but  Mr.  Donaldson  Wright  is  a 
member.  As  I told  you  before,  he  is  in  charge  of  this 
■ Chamber  of  Commerce  Clearing  House  at  Nottingham, 
and  he  comes  into  direct  touch  with  a lot  of  the  owner- 
drivers. 

16162.  But  he  himself  is  not  an  owner-driver  ? — No. 

15153.  I suppose  that  all  the  recommendations  you 
make  with  regard  to  the  owner-driver  are  made  in  the 
interests  of  the  owner-driver  ? — They  are  made 
primarily  in  what  we  judge  to  be  the  interests  of  this 
section  of  the  industry.  I have  read  through  very 
carefully,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  see  whether  we 
are  making  any  recommendations  which  can  be  fairly 
said  to  be  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  owner- 
driver,  and  I do  not  think  one  can  point  to  any. 

16164.  I was  going  to  make  this  suggestion,  that  if 
you  could  use  your  imagination  for  a moment  and 
conceive  yourself  to  be  an  owner -driver,  could  you 
specify  briefly  what  would  be  your  criticisms  of  this 
Memorandum  ? Would  you  have  any,  do  you 
think  ? — -If  I had  a lorry  of  my  own,  well  kept  and 
well  found,  I do  not  thinlr  I could  take  exception  to  it. 

16155.  May  I try  ? — Your  imagination  is  probably 
better  than  mine. 

16166.  May  I give  you  two  short  instances  ? — If  you 
would. 

15167.  I will  take  paragraph  28.  The  suggestion 
is  that  the  Traffic  Commissioners  should  license 
hauliers,  and  then  you  suggest  reasons  for  which  a 
licence  should  be  refused  ? — Yes. 

16168.  You  say  : “ It  is  also  desirable  that  licences 
should  only  be  granted  to  applicants  who  are  bona  fide 
hauliers  with  some  knowledge  of  the  business  and  its 
responsibilities.  ’ ’ — Yes. 

16169.  How  can  you  learn  to  swim  before  you  go 
into  the  water  ? — My  experience  is  that  if  you  don’t 
learn  the  rudiments  you  usually  get  drowned.  That  is 
what  happens  here,  and  we  want  to  avoid  it.  These 
men  who  get  into  this  business  without  learning  to  swim 
do  get  drowned. 

16160.  You  cannot  begin  to  swim  until  you  go  into 
the  water  ; you  go  into  the  shallow  water  first  ? — If 
you  go  into  the  deeper  water  you  are  apt  to  be  drowned 
and  these  people  do  go  into  the  deep  water. 

16161.  How  can  you  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
business  until  you  go  into  the  business  ? Surely  that 
is  an  attempt  to  create  a monopoly  ?■ — ^No,  I disagree. 

I have  had  experience  of  many  cases — of  several 
cases  certainly — of  absolutely  expert  men.  One  of 
the  be.st  drivers  I ever  had  on  long-distance  work 
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became  an  owner-driver,  but  he  is  now  back  again  in 
my  employ.  He  was  one  man  that  I know  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  business,  and  if  anyone  could  have 
been  successful  as  an  owner-driver  that  man  could 
have  been.  He  has  lost  his  money  and  is  back  again 
in  my  employ. 

15162.  But  surely  the  effect  of  this  must  be  to 
restrict  this  business  to  those  who  are  already 
in  it  ? — No,  I disagree.  There  is  no  intention  of 
that. 

15163.  It  is  no  good  quarrelling  over  it. — I submit 
to  you  that  there  is  no  intention  of  that  ; that  is  not 
meant  to  be  read  into  it. 

15164.  The  intention  is  not  to  keep  out  those  not 
in  the  industry  ? — Provided  those  who  intend  to 
enter  the  industry  have  some  chance  of  succeeding. 

15165.  That  is  another  matter  ? — We  do  not  want 
men  to  knock  their  heads  against  a brick  wall ; we 
have  seen  so  much  of  it. 

15166.  As  long  as  there  is  no  desire  to  keep  people 
out  ? — There  is  no  desire  to  keep  people  out. 

15167.  Now  with  regard  to  hire  purchase  agree- 
ments. You  understand  that  anything  we 
recommend  or  may  be  made  the  law  can  apply  only 
to  yoiu  industry  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  hire  purchase 
agreements  in  general.  You  could  hardly  make  a 
specialised  law  dealing  with  the  hire  purchase  of 
motor  vehicles  . . . ? — ^With  all  due  submission, 

I suppose  there  might  be  a way. 

15168.  Even  supposing  you  could.  You  want  to 
protect  the  man  who  buys  a lorry  on  the  hire  pm'chase 
system  and  who  is  induced  to  buy  it  with  a small 
initial  charge,  but  with  high  instalments  spread  oyer 
a short  period  ? — That  is  right. 

15169.  You  say  here,  “ The  initial  deposit  should 
be  as  high  as  possible.”  In  other  words,  that  would 
tend  to  prevent  him  buying  the  lorry  at  all  ? — Unless 
he  has  the  resources  to  stand  it.  What  these  men  are 
trying  to  do  is  this  : if  a man  buys  a lorry  and  agrees 
to  pay  for  it  in  twelve  months  or  in  eighteen  months 
he  is  assuming  that  he  will  make  such  profits  out  of 
the  business  in  twelve  months  or  in  eighteen  months, 
and  the  thing  is  impossible. 

16170.  You  can  achieve  what  is  stated  to  be  your 
intention  in  one  of  two  ways  : either  you  can  make  the 
initial  payment  high  and  the  subsequent  payments 
consequently  lower,  or  you  can  keep  the  initial 
payment  as  low  as  possible  and  spread  the  subsequent 
payments  over  a longer  period.  That  has  the  same 
effect  in  safeguarding  the  man  from  having  to  make 
large  profits  ? — I agree,  but  with  this  proviso  ; that 
■unless  the  man  is  very  well  known,  of  very  good 
character  and  of  good  credit,  he  -will  not  get  one 
without  some  sort  of  initial  payment.  If  you  get  a 
hire  p'urchase  lorry  -without  an  initial  payment,  that 
is  purely  finance,  it  is  not  hire  purchase  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  We  would  like  to  see  an  initial  payment 
which  shows  it  is  not  a thing  to  be  entered  into  lightly, 
but  not  an  exorbitant  initial  payment ; and  the 
longer  time  over  which  he  can  spread  the  hire  purchase 
instalments  the  more  chance  he  has  of  success. 

16171.  I might  also  suggest  that  provisions  for 
repayment  might  be  such  that  he  would  not  be  put 
so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller  of  the  lorry  ? — 
Yes. 

16172.  Just  two  other  points.  First  of  aU,  you  say 
at  the  end  of  your  section  dealing  with  Clearing 
Houses  something  about  the  ideal  Clearing  House  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  in  paragraph  30. 

16173.  Under  the  heading  of  “ Licensing  of  Clearing 
Houses  ” you  say : “ The  ideal  Clearing  House 

would  be  an  organisation  controlled  by  hauliers  and 
traders  limited  as  to  profits  and  debarred  from  selling 
lorries  on  hire  purchase  agreements.”  In  other  words, 
if  the  haulier  controls  the  Clearing  House  he  has  a 
complete  monopoly  as  against  the  trader  who  wants 
his  goods  carried  ? — “ Hauliers  and  traders.” 


16174.  If  you  have  hauliers  controlling  Clearing 
Houses  you  would  have  that  condition,  would  not 
you  ? — I do  not  quite  foUow.  I am  advocating  that 
the  ideal  Clearing  House  should  be  controlled  by 
hauliers  plus  traders — ^the  two  sides  ; the  man  who 
provides  the  transport  and  the  man  who  uses  it. 

I think  a joint  organisation,  controlled  jointly,  should 
bo  limited  as  to  profits. 

15175.  That  really  does  not  matter,  does  it,  the 
limitation  of  profit  ? — It  is  a very  important  point 
because  the  trouble  with  the  Clearing  House  to-day  is 
that  it  tends  to  drive  down  the  rates  to  the  o-wmer- 
driver  in  order  to  make  a profit ; it  tends  to  out  rates 
and  get  a bigger  turnover  in  order  to  make  profit. 

16176.  You  know  enough  about  the  way  large  trusts 
and  combines  are  carried  out  to  know  that  the 
limitation  of  the  profit  on  one  particular  branch  of 
industry  is  nothing ; it  can  be  adjusted  by  the 
charges  made  by  the  other  branches  ? — Where  the 
two  branches  are  in  opposition  I do  not  think  you  will 
get  far  ■wdth  that. 

15177.  As  long  as  we  agree  it  wo-uld  not  do  for  the 
Clearing  Houses  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  hauliers  ? — 
Certainly  not  of  the  ha-uliers.  I would  like  to  see  the 
two  sides  together  in  co-operation ; almost  co- 
ordination between  these  two  sections. 

15178.  My  other  point  is  on  paragraph  8,  and  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  you  on  being  the  first  person 
who  has  attempted  to  define  the  common  cliche  which 
is  called  uneconomic  competition.  You  talk  about 
rate  cutting — the  reduction  of  rates  below  an  economic 
level — and  you  proceed  to  define  that.  I want  to  ask 
you  this  question  : Assuming  that  arrangements 

cordd  be  made  for  carrying  out  what  you  postulate  in 
your  last  two  phrases,  that  is  to  say,  the  bringing  of 
the  employees  into  proper  conditions  and  the  main- 
tenance of  vehicles  in  a proper  state  of  efficiency — 
assuming  that  regulations  could  be  made  to  ensure 
that,  then  I suggest  to  you  the  phrase  “ -uneconomic 
competition  ” is  nonsense.  “ Below  such  a level  as 
■will  enable  the  haulier,  whether  road  or  railway,  to 
obtain  an  adequate  return  upon  the  capital  employed 
after  allowing,”  etc.  Now,  if  the  rate  charged  does  not 
enable  you  to  obtain  an  adequate  return,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  you  go  out  of  business  ? — If 
you  postulate  that  in  spite  of  having  no  money  to  do 
it  you  can  keep  the  conditions  of  your  employees  and 
the  efficiency  of  your  plant  at  a high  level,  you  are 
postulating  an  impossibility. 

16179.  No,  I am  not. — You  would  go  out  of  business 
obviously,  because  you  have  to  spend  your  money  on 
bread  and  butter,  or  spend  your  money  on  your  men 
and  your  vehicles.  If  you  have  to  spend  your  money 
on  your  men  and  your  vehicles  you  would  go  out  of 
business. 

15180.  Therefore  that  competition  cannot  be  main- 
tained ? — If  the  law  is  strict  enough,  you  mean  ? 

16181.  Yes,  pro-vided  the  other  two  things  are 
pro-vided  for  ? — Yes,  that  is  really  the  crux  of  the 
whole  of  our  recommendations. 

16182.  You  would  agree  ? — We  do  not  want  men 
workhig  at  uneconomic  rates  ; it  is  no  good  to  them 
or  to  anyone  else. 

16183.  You  would  agree  ? — If  you  enforce  by  law 
proper  rates  of  pay  and  conditions,  and  so  on,  I would 
agree  that  if  a man  quotes  an  uneconomic  rate  he  must 
go  out  of  business.  That  is  the  corollary  of  my 
definition. 

16184.  Then  the  phrase  “ uneconomic  competition  ” 
is  nonsense  ; under  those  circumstances  it  carmot 
exist  ? — It  wordd  not  exist  if  you  could  produce  those 
circumstances,  which  I hope  you  will. 

16186.  (Chairman)  : H you  obtain  these  suggested 
reforms  for  the  industry  lo  you  anticipate  that  there 
will  result  a large  increase  in  this  long-distance  haulage 
on  the  roads — a large  increase  in  the  business  ? — No, 
I do  not  think  so.  I myself  think  if  we  get  these 
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reforms  we  shall  get  safer  long-distance  haulage,  more 
efficient  long-distance  haulage,  more  satisfactory  to 
all  engaged  in  it,  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  traders 
— and  that  is  more  efficient.  I do  not  think  it  would 
increase  the  long-distance  haulage  to  any  great  extent, 
because,  in  my  view,  that  depends  on  the  com- 
petition— if  I may  say  so,  economic  competition,  or 
not  uneconomic  competition,  on  the  part  of  canal, 
and  railway,  and  coastwise. 

15186.  Do  you  think  the  business  is  likely  to  grow  ? 
— My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  if  you  get  these 
things  brought  into  law  and  get  the  business  put  on  a 
proper  basis  the  railway  business  is  likely  to  grow  and 
the  long-distance  haiilage  is  hkely  to  be  shghtly 
reduced ; because  you  would  undoubtedly  lose  a 
certain  amount  of  traffic  which  goes  by  road  now  and 
which  never  ought  to  go  by  road  because  it  is  not 
economic  traffic  ; it  is  simply  slaughtering  the  people 
who  carry  it,  and  some  of  that  would  probably  go 
back  to  the  railway  or  to  coastwise.  But  we  should 
have  an  established  section  of  the  industry  working 
on  sound  lines  from  every  point  of  view,  and  we  should 
be  much  more  hable  to  remain  in  existence  as  a check 
on  the  railways  in  the  interests  of  the  traders. 

16187.  You  are  not  aiming  at  a large  further  diver- 
sion of  traffic  from  the  railways  to  the  roads  ? — ^No,  we 
are  not  aiming  at  that  at  aU.  Obviously  we  are  going 
to  increase  our  costs  if  you  put  stipulations  on  us, 
therefore  we  are  going  to  be  less  able  to  compete  ; so 
we  can  hardly  aim  at  taking  from  the  rails  a very, 
much  bigger  body  of  traffic.  But  whatever  we  do 
we  should  carry  economically.  If  under  the  Regula- 
tions you  give  us  we  cannot  work  economically,  we 
deserve  to  go  out  of  business  ; and  why  not  say  so  ? 

15188.  What  you  are  aiming  at  is  really  shaking  out 
the  people  who  work  imeconomicaUy  to-day  ? — Not 
at  shaking  them  out,  but  making  them  mend  their 
ways.  Some  will  go  to  the  wall,  as  to-day  some  of  the 
smaller  and  bigger  firms  are  going  ; you  cannot  stand 
working  at  a loss  any  further. 

16189.  I cannot  press  you  to  answer  this  question 
now,  but  do  you  think  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  vast  sums  of  money  should  be  spent  on  the  roads 
to  accommodate  additional  long-distance  goods 
traffic,  diverting  that  traffic  from  the  railways  and 
making  the  railways  unremunerative  ? Is  it  in  the 
national  interest  to  spend  a lot  of  money  on  the  roads 
in  order  to  divert  from  the  railways  traffic  which 
they  can  carry,  and  thereby  rendering  their  capital 
unremunerative  ? I am  looking  at  it  purely  from 
the  national  point  of  view.  That  is  a question  which 
has  been  put  to  us  more  than  once  ? — ^Are  not  you. 
Sir,  rather  assuming  ? You  are  tacking  on  a good 
many  qualifications. 

15190.  I have  to  look  at  it  from  every  point  of 
view. — To  spend  national  money — you  are  assuming 
deliberately  with  the  intention  of  taking  traffic  from 
the  rail  to  the  road.  My  answer  to  that,  spoken 
quickly,  would  be  . . . 


16191.  Ido  not  press  you  to  give  an  answer  now. 

. . . only  if  road  transport  bears  a fair  charge — I 
have  always  stood  for  road  transport  bearing  a fair 
charge — and,  frankly,  in  my  opitiion,  road  transport 
can  stand  a fair  road  charge  provided  that  the  Road 
Fund  is  not  raided  for  other  purposes.  That  has 
been  the  trouble  with  us. 

16192.  AYhen  you  say  the  Road  Fund,  do  you 
include  the  Petrol  Tax  ? — I include  all  the  taxation  to 
which  commercial  motors  are  subject. 

15193.  You  mean  that  whatever  taxation  motors 
are  to  be  subject  to  should  go  to  road  construction  or 
improvements  and  not  for  other  purposes  ? — I mean 
that  if  all  the  taxation  that  motors  are  liable  to  is 
spent  on  the  roads  I do  not  think  you  would  find  any 
motor  interest  objecting  to  paying  that  entirely  in 
one  form  or  other,  either  by  petrol  or  licences.  My 
e:^erience  has  been  that  our  chief  trouble  has  been 
disgust  at  the  fact  that  money  derived  from  the  roads 
heis  been  used  for  general  Revenue  piuposes. 

15194.  I wiU  not  press  these  points  further.  I will 
ask  you  just  this  : The  railway  companies,  we  know, 
are  large  users  of  the  roads  now  ; they  carry  a great 
deal  of  goods  by  road,  even  for  delivery  piuposes  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  they  supplement  rail  services  by 
road  sendees  and  in  some  cases  substitute  them.  Are 
they  represented  in  any  way  on  your  Joint  Committee 
as  hauliers  ? — ^No. 

16195.  But  you  realise  they  are  big  hauliers  on  the 
roads  ?• — ^Long-distance  or  short  distance  ? They  are 
very  small  long-distance  ones. 

15196.  It  is  chiefly  short  distance  ? — Yes.  They 

are  very  big  short-distance  ones.  Long  distance  to  a 
very  slight  extent.  I think  you  will  find  they  wiU  not 
be  big  long-distance  hauliers  because  if  they  haul  long 
distances  on  the  roads  they  must  be  taking  traffic 
from  their  own  railways — competing  with  them- 
selves. The  only  way  that  I can  see  the  railways  are 
likely  to  indulge  seriously  in  long-distance  haulage  is 
if  they  break  up  their  ring  between  the  Great  Western 
and  the  London  Midland  and  Scottish  and  the  London 
and  North-Eastern,  which  ring  exists  as  we  all  know. 
If  they  like  to  do  that  and  fight  one  another  they  will 
fight  one  another  through  the  road  ; then  you  wiU 
have  them  in  competition  vsdth  road  services,  and  then 
we  shaU  see  something  of  the  cutting  of  rates.  But 
they  have  to  break  their  ring  first.  You  know  that 
none  of  the  three  railway  companies  will  grant  j'OU 
a rate  to  certain  towns  without  consultation  between 
themselves  ; that  is  vsdthin  your  knowledge,  I thinlt, 
but  if  it  is  not  I shall  be  happy  to  prove  it. 

16197.  I think  that  is  rather  outside  our  Reference. 
— But  you  asked  me  about  the  railways  on  the 
roads. 

(Chairman)  : Thank  you  very  much.  Sir  Maxwell, 
for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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MEMOEANDA 

Submitted  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  upon  which  Oral  Evidence  has  not  been  heard. 

Memo.  No.  59. 

MEMOEANDUM 

OP  THE  Railway  Companies’  Association  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  by  the  London  Chaaibbr  op  Commerce. 


1.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  railways  placed  before 
the  Commission  in  paragraphs  1 to  18  of  the  Memoran- 
dum submitted  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce* 
shows  that  the  Chamber  disagree  with  the  principle 
upon  which  the  railway  rates  have  hitherto  been 
built  up,  viz.,  value  of  service  measured  by  means  of 
a classification  of  merchandise,  and  wish  to  substitute 
a principle  based  upon  cost  of  service  measured  by 
truck  loading. 

Standard  Classipication. 

2.  Paragraph  1 of  the  Memorandum  criticises  the 
pi*iji(*iple  upon  which  the  standard  classification 
is  based. 

Under  the  principles  now  guiding  the  fixing  of 
railway  rates,  goods  are  classified  on  a system  based 
principally  on  their  value  or  abihty  to  pay,  but 
conditioned,  to  an  extent  which  varies  considerably 
with  different  goods,  by  their  convenience  of  carriage. 
For  example.  Pig  Iron  is  in  Class  5,  Pig  Lead  in 
Class  8,  a distinction  based  wholly  on  value.  Jam  is 
in  Class  19,  but  when  packed  in  tins  in  crates  it  falls 
to  Class  16,  and  when  so  packed  and  sent  in  4-ton  lots 
it  falls  further  to  Class  12.  Jam  being  a commodity 
which  weight  for  weight  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
Pig  Iron  is  classified  on  a higher  general  level,  but 
within  certain  limits  its  classification  is  conditioned 
solely  by  convenience  of  carriage. 

The  classification  comprises  21  classes  which,  in 
addition  to  being  arranged  with  regard  to  the  intrinsic 
values  of  commodities,  also  (in  the  case  of  the  lower 
classes)  carry  with  them  a condition  as  to  minimum 
weights,  for  example  : 

Classes  1 to  6 ...  6 tons 

„ 7 to  9 ...  4 „ 

„ 10  to  11  ...  2 „ 

„ 12  to  21  ...  Any  quantity 

While  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  in  these  lower  classes 
passes  in  lots  in  excess  of  the  minima  provided,  the 
General  Classification  Regulations  provide  for  the 
automatic  application  of  higher  classes  for  traffic 
classified  under  Classes  1 to  1 1 when  the  weight  of  the 
consignment  is  under  the  specified  minima.  For 
example,  traffic  in  Classes  1 to  6 if  forwarded  m 
quantities  of  from  4 to  6 tons,  falls  into  Class  7 ; 
if  from  2 to  under  4 tons  Class  10  ; and  less  than 
2 tons  Class  12  of  the  Classification. 

The  larger  number  of  exceptional  rates  arranged  are 
granted  with  conditions  as  to  minimum  quantities. 

The  present  classification  and  system  of  rates  and 
charges  based  thereon  may  be  said  to  be  a combination 
of  value,  pacldng  and  weight. 

3.  A classification  of  merchandise  based  on  these 
principles,  coupled  with  scales  of  rates  appropriate 
to  each  class,  has  formed  the  basis  of  railway  charging 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  specifically  re-adopted 
when  the  classification  was  revised  in  1889  and  1890 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1888, 
and  corresponding  charging  Acts  were  passed  by 
Parliament  m 1891  and  1892.  It  was  further  re- 
affirmed by  the  Bates  Advisory  Committee,  under  the 
Railways  Act  of  1921,  who  issued  the  present  classifica- 
tion of  merchandise  imder  21  Classes.  This  last 


* Memo.  No.  46,  page  823. 
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classification  was  finally  settled  for  the  most  part  by 
agreement  between  the  Railway  Companies  and  the 
Traders’  Co-ordinating  Committee  (on  which  body  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  represented),  the 
points  upon  which  agreement  was  not  reached  being 
determined,  after  a public  hearing,  by  the  Bates 
Advisory  Committee. 

4.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  principles 
of  classification  have  already  been  the  subject  of 
enquiry,  and  have  been  confirmed  by  two  Statutory 
Committees.  Section  29  (2)  of  the  Railways  Act, 
1921,  to  which  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
apparently  now  take  exception,  is  merely  a re- 
statement of  principles  which  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  Railways,  Traders  and  Parliament  ever 
since  Railways  began  to  carry  goods.  Indeed  a 
constant  desire  was  expressed  by  Traders  throughout 
the  recent  revision  of  the  classification  by  the  Rates 
Advisory  Committee,  that  the  existing  system  should 
be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  ''Adiether  it  be  logical 
or  not,  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  to  the 
Railway  Companies  that  the  great  majority  of  trade 
organisations  do  not  desire  it  to  be  fundamentally 
altered.  In  this  oomiection  the  Commission  are 
referred  to  the  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  the  Mansion  House 
Association,  and  the  Traders’  Traffic  Conference  on 
December  4th,  1929,*  and  to  the  evidence  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce  on  November  28th,  1929. f 

It  would  appear  that  the  principal  Traders’ 
Associations  are  opposed  to  the  evidence  given  on 
behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  on  this  point. 

5.  The  alternative  proposed  by  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  that  railway  rates  should  be  based  on 
cost,  as  measured  by  the  truck  load.  Many  of  the 
“ anomalies  ” in  the  present  classification,  and  a large 
proportion  of  the  appalling  ” number  of  exceptional 
rates,  to  which  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
object,  are  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  precise 
method  advocated,  viz.,  the  granting  of  a lower 
classification,  or  of  an  exceptional  rate  below  the 
standard  of  the  class,  for  goods  handed  to  the  Railway 
Companies  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  good  track 
loads.  For  this  reason  the  comparisons  made  between 
English  standard  rates,  which  from  Class  12  upwards 
are  for  any  quantity,  and  rates  quoted  by  Foreign 
Railways  for  5,  10  and  15  ton  track  loads  are  fallacious, 
quite  apart  from  any  faults  of  comparison  which  may 
arise  from  variations  in  the  services  covered  by  the 
rates,  or  from  differences  in  the  level  of  prices  and 
conditions  of  trade  in  other  countries.  An  English 
trader  desiring  to  send  goods  in  larger  quantities  than 
is  usual,  or  packed  so  as  to  secure  a better  track  load 
than  is  usual,  apphes  for,  and  generally  gets,  an 
exceptional  rate' below  the  standard  designed  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  his  case  on  commercial  lines. 
But  a large  proportion  of  the  general  trade  of  the 
country  is  conducted  by  means  of  small  consignments 
of  a few  cwts.  passing  at  frequent  intervals.  For  such 
business  the  system  of  classification  and  standard 
rates,  coupled  with  exceptional  rates  when  trade 
conditions  suggest  them,  has  been  found  suitable,  and 

* Memo.  No.  48,  para.  6,  and  Q.  13207-8,  pages 
853  and  866. 

•j  Q.  13066,  13072-3,  page  847. 
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the  Railway  Companies  have  conceived  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  endeavour  to  adjust  their  methods  to  trade 
requirements,  rather  than  to  force  traders  to  employ 
methods  which,  though  possibly  an  improvement 
from  the  railway  point  of  view,  are  not  in  consonance 
with  present  trade  customs. 

Traffic  m small  consignments  is  not  so  vuhierable  to 
road  competition  as  bulk  merchandise.  Consequently 
rates  based  upon  a classification  by  values  secure  to 
the  railway  imdertakings  a maximum  contribution  of 
receipts  from  this  class  of  business,  and  so  better 
enable  relief  in  charges  to  be  made  in  respect  of  bulk 
merchandise.  The  Railway  Companies  have  always 
encouraged  traders  to  bulk  their  goods  to  secure 
lower  rates,  and  during  recent  years  have  instituted 
road  motor  services  which  distribute  over  wide  areas 
retail  consigmnents  which  have  been  forwarded  over 
the  railway  m bulk  at  low  exceptional  rates. 

Excbptionae  Rates. 

6.  Exceptional  rates  are  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
2 to  5 of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Memoran- 
dum, and  the  opinion  expressed  that  they  are  often 
inequitable,  create  anomalies,  and  result  in  chaos. 
The  Railway  Companies  are  unable  to  subscribe  to 
this  view.  Apart  from  rates  quoted  specifically  to 
improve  tmck  loading  and  rates  with  private  sidings, 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  so-called  anomalies, 
or  oases  where  varying  charges  are  quoted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  apparently  similar  services; 
have  been  brought  about  by  local  competition, 
whether  by  sea,  canal  or  road,  making  it  impossible 
for  the  railway  to  maintain  its  normal  scale  of  charge. 
To  retain  its  share  of  business,  therefore,  the  railway 
has  quoted  a lower  figure  competitive  with  that 
charged  by  other  carriers,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  inequitable  to  charge  to  a trader  a rate  which 
he  can  already  obtain  from  a competing  carrier.  The 
Railway  Companies,  in  short,  charge  the  rates  which 
Parliament  has  ordered  them  to  charge  so  far  as  they 
are  able.  When  for  any  reason  they  cannot  get 
business  at  those  rates,  they  exercise  the  discretion 
which  Parliament  has  authorised  them  to  exercise, 
and  charge  something  lower. 

Whilst  the  anomalies  and  inequalities  referred  to  are 
thus  caused  by  competition  of  water  or  road  transport, 
it  should  be  added  that  in  certain  directions  (notably 
in  respect  of  traffic  to  and  from  ports)  the  railways 
have  voluntarily  incurred  the  burden  of  reinstating 
the  relative  competitive  status  of  the  traders  or  ports 
which  has  been  disturbed  by  road  competition 
operating  from  one  of  the  ports.  For  example,  the 
rates  on  grain  from  Liverpool  to  the  Midlands  were 
substantially  reduced  by  certain  road  haulage 
contractors.  The  Railway  Companies  were  thereby 
compelled  to  make  a competitive  reduction  in  their 
railway  rates  on  grain  between  the  same  points. 
The  result  of  this  was  to  disturb  the  relative  position 
of  Liverpool  in  relation  to  other  ports  with  a grain 
trade  to  the  Midlands,  such  as  the  Humber  Ports, 
London,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  etc.  The  Railway  Companies, 
therefore,  adjusted  the  rates  from  these  latter  ports 
to  the  Midlands  in  order  to  put  them  in  the  same 
competitive  position  with  Liverpool  as  they  had 
hitherto  been. 

It  is  true  that  the  exceptional  rates  in  force  run 
into  millions,  as  the  London  Chamber  point  out  in 
paragraph  2,  but  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
scale  of  the  matters  imder  consideration.  There  are 
8,060  stations  on  the  British  Railways,  and  the  number 
of  possible  standard  rates  alone  is,  therefore,  of  the 
order  of  700  miUions. 

Each  standard  rate  carries  with  it  the  possibility  of 
several  exceptional  rates.  Between  London  and  Hull, 
for  example,  each  standard  rate  is  accompanied  by  an 
average  of  13  exceptional  rates  for  different  com- 
modities in  the  class  covered  by  one  standard  rate. 
Mr.  Donald  at  Q.  12870* * * * §  estunates  6 millions  of 
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exceptional  rates  ; Mr.  Hughes  at  Q.  13030*  estimates 
50  millions.  The  Railway  Companies  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  number  actually  m force  but  do  not 
consider,  bearing  in  mind  the  volume  of  their  total 
transactions  with  the  traders  of  Great  Britain,  that 
even  the  greater  estimate  is  calculated  to  produce 
chaos. 

7.  A more  serious  criticism  of  the  system  of 
exceptional  rates  is  contained  in  the  Evidence  at 
Q.  12853-6,t  which  is  to  the  effect  that  traders  are 
kept  m ignorance  of  the  exceptional  rates  available 
and  that  some  traders  by  individual  bargaining  secure 
preferential  “ special  ” rates  which  are  denied  to 
other  traders. 

The  Railway  Companies  desire  to  deny  this 
categorically.  They  are  required  by  law  to  publish  in 
their  books  aU  exceptional  rates  granted  ; they  do  so 
publish  them,  and  the  books  are  open  for  public 
inspection  as  provided  for  by  the  Act.  Any  trader 
therefore  can  satisfy  himself  by  looking  at  the  rate 
book  of  the  station  where  he  does  business,  what 
exceptional  rates  have  been  quoted  for  the  commodity 
he  wishes  to  send  or  receive.  If  he  complies  with  the 
conditions  attaching  to  any  rate  quoted  he  can  claim 
that  rate  for  his  traffic,  and  the  Railways  are  not  able 
to  deny  it  to  him  even  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

But  the  publication  which  the  London  Chamber 
desire  is  apparently  by  advertisement  in  trade  papers 
or  some  similar  method.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Railway  Companies  such  a method  of  publication 
would  be  wholly  impracticable,  and  even  if  practicable 
infinitely  more  cumbrous  and  unintelligible  than  the 
present  system,  which  confines  publication  to  the 
towns  between  which  the  rates  are  in  force.  In 
support  of  their  view,  the  Railway  Companies  refer  to 
the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  November  28th, 
1929  (Q.  13026  et  seq.).% 

Teuck  Loading. 

8.  Paragraphs  6-11  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Memorandum  deal  with  Truck  Loading, 
and  the  average  load  of  2-94  tons  secured  for  general 
merchandise  is  contrasted  with  an  assmned  wagon 
capacity  of  11  tons.  The  comparison  ignores  the 
distinction  between  axle  load  capacity  and  cubic 
capacity.  AYhile  the  standard  wagon  has  an  axle 
load  capacity  of  12  tons,  the  quantity  of  merchandise 
it  will  carry  will  vary  from  that  weight  in  the  case 
of,  e.g.,  lead,  to  say  12  cwts.  in  the  case  of,  e.g., 
wickerwork,  and  the  general  average  of  2-94  tons 
covers  merchandise  of  every  degree  of  bulk  between 
these  limits. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Railway 
Companies  to  run  lightly  loaded  wagons  (say  with 
1 ton — and  even  less — of  perishable  traffic)  where 
this  is  necessary  to  secure  a direct  and  consequently 
rapid  transit  between  two  towns.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  suggestion  under  this  head  of  the 
Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce. § 

The  conveyance  of  returned  empties  is  also  a factor 
contributing  to  the  low  average  load  for  general 
merchandise.  The  average  full  wagon  load  of 
returned  empties  weighs  about  24  cwts. 

Speaking  generally,  where  sufficient  volume  of 
traffic  is  available  wagons  are  not  run  seriously  below 
their  carrying  capacity  and  exceptional  rates  are 
freely  offered  to  traders  with  the  view  of  securing 
improved  loading.  The  Memorandum  moreover 
ignores  the  distinction  between  the  minimum  con- 
dition attached  to  a rate  and  the  average  load  actually 
secured  for  the  traffic  in  question,  and  apparently 
confuses  the  term  “ minimiun  ” with  “ maximum.” 
For  example,  most  of  the  rates  for  sugar-beet  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  are  quoted  with  a muiimum  of 
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6 tons  ; the  wagon  load  carried  is,  however,  almost 
invariably  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  wagon,  and 
averages  over  8 tons. 

Railway  Paeobl  Service. 

9.  Paragraph  12  of  the  Memorandum  makes  a 
comparison  between  Railway  Parcels  and  Post 
Office  services. 

The  Railway  Companies’  observations  hereon  are 
set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Memorandum. 

Railways  and  Owner’s  Risk. 

10.  The  question  of  Owner’s  Risk  is  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  13-16  of  the  Memorandum  submitted 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  Evidence 
by  Mr.  Donald  at  Q.  12770-12781.  The  complaint 
made  is  to  the  effect  that  the  obligations  in  the 
matter  of  packing  imposed  by  the  Railways  are  so 
onerous  that  in  effect  they  rid  themselves  of  a risk 
which  they  should  imdertake. 

The  standard  terms  and  conditions  of  carriage  by 
rail  were  settled  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  in 
1927  and  published  in  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 
1927,  No.  1009.  The  question  of  Owner’s  Risk 

involves  consideration  of  three  of  these  conditions, 
viz.. 

Conditions  Lettered  “ A.” 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  carriage  of 

merchandise  at  Company’s  Risk  rates,  under 
which  the  Railway  accept  the  fuU  liability 

applicable  to  them  as  Carriers. 

Conditions  Lettered  “ B.” 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  carriage  of 

merchandise  at  Owner’s  Risk  rates.  Under 
these  conditions  the  Railway  is  exempted  from 
liability  for  : — 

loss  or  damage  or  delay  (unless  due  to  their 
misconduct) 

these  being  matters  for  wliich  they  would  be 
liable  imder  Conditions  “A,”  but  they  stiU 
remain  liable  under  Conditions  “ B ” for  : — 

non-delivery  of  properly  packed  and  ad- 
dressed goods  (unless  due  to  accidents  or 
fire)  ; 

jjilferage  from  packages  properly  protected 
(provided  pointed  out  on  or  before 
delivery)  ; 

goods  missing  more  than  28  days  ; 
goods  (perishable)  missing  more  than  72 
hours. 

Conditions  Lettered  “ E.” 

Under  these  conditions  the  Railway  waives 
its  right  to  have  merchandise  tendered  to  it 
properly  protected  by  pacldng,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  this  is  relieved  of  the  liability  for  : — 

loss  or  damage  due  to  the  absence  of  proper 
packing,  unless  caused  by  the  Company’s 
own  wilful  misconduct. 

The  exact  form  of  the  contracts  under  which 
Railway  Companies  shall  carry  merchandise  tendered 
to  them  imder  different  conditions  was  the  subject 
of  considerable  negotiation  between  the  Railway 
Companies  and  the  Traders’  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee, representing  traders  of  the  country  as  a whole. 
As  a result  the  conditions  of  carriage  were  to  a large 
extent  settled  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  and 
such  points  as  were  not  settled  by  agreement  between 
the  parties  were  argued  at  considerable  length  before 
the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  in  1927.  After  hearing 
fully  the  arguments  of  both  sides  on  all  points  in 


dispute,  and  being  advised  of  those  points  which  had 
been  settled  by  agreement,  the  Railway  Rates 
Tribunal  settled  the  standard  terms  and  conditions 
of  carriage  in  accordance  with  their  powers  under  the 
Railways  Act,  1921. 

Under  Section  46  of  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  the 
Railways  are  boimd  to  give  a corresponding  Company’s 
Risk  rate  to  any  existing  Owner’s  Risk  Exceptional 
Rate  where  the  difference  in  the  Company’s  liability 
under  the  two  sets  of  conditions  is  not  insignificant, 
and  if  the  Company  fails  to  quote  such  a rate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trader  a reference  may  be  made 
by  him  to  the  Rates  Tribimal.  It  is  further  provided 
under  the  same  section  that  the  difference  between  an 
ordinary  rate  and  an  Owner’s  Risk  rate  shall  be  such 
as  m the  opinion  of  the  Rates  Tribmial  is  fairly 
equivalent  to  the  amount  by  which  the  risk  of  the 
Company  in  the  case  of  the  merchandise  in  question 
differs  under  the  two  sets  of  conditions.  The 
appropriate  differences  have  been  settled  generally 
by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  and  appear  in  the 
Statutory  Classification. 

The  conditions  of  carriage  to  which  exception 
appears  to  be  taken  by  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  those  lettered  “ E.”  It  will  be  noted 
that  under  these  conditions,  which  are  desired  to 
save  the  trader  the  expense  of  safely  packing  his 
goods  when  he  is  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  their 
travelling  impaoked,  the  Railway  Companies  are 
only  relieved  of  liability  for  such  loss  or  damage  as  is 
specifically  caused  by  the  absence  of  packing,  and  in  aU 
other  respects  they  retain  the  full  liability  which  is 
put  upon  them  mider  the  standard  conditions  of 
carriage  at  Company’s  Risk  rates. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Companies  these  conditions 
are  reasonable  in  view  of  the  risk  taken  and  they 
would  further  point  out  that  it  is  not  in  any  way 
correct  to  suggest  that  these  conditions,  or  any  other 
conditions  of  carriage,  are  imposed  upon  the  trader 
by  the  Railway  Companies.  They  are  statute:^ 
conditions  settled  by  the  appropriate  Court  in 
accordance  with  the  Railways  Act  and  are  equaUy 
binding  upon  both  parties  to  the  contract  of  carriage, 
viz.,  the  Railway  Company  and  the  trader. 

Long-Distance  Rates. 

11.  Paragraphs  11  and  18  of  the  Memorandum  deal 
with  Long-distance  Rates. 

The  Railway  Companies’  powers  of  charging  were 
fixed  by  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  after  very  full 
enquiry.  Whilst  the  Railway  Companies  agree  that 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  everyone  concerned  that 
factories  should  not  be  crowded  together,  they  fail  to 
appreciate  how  a maximum  rate  covering  aU  cUstances 
over,  say,  300  miles  will  aid  the  problem  of  avoiding 
congested  looaUties. 

The  basis  of  charging  goods  train  traffic  provides 
for  a lower  rate  per  ton  per  mUe  as  the  distance 
increases,  and  the  Railway  Companies  do  not  favour 
an  absolute  maximum  charge  for  aU  haulages  beyond 
a certain  distance. 

The  principle  of  group  rates  has  been  adopted  in 
London,  and  at  certain  other  ports,  and  also  important 
trade  centres,  which  are  situated  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other.  In  the  case  of  large  areas  in  Scotland, 
in  so  far  as  rates  to  and  from  places  in  England  and 
Wales  are  concerned,  one  group  figure  applies.  The 
Railway  Companies,  while  admitting  the  value  of 
group  rates  in  particular  circumstances,  point  out  the 
difficulty  in  thickly  populated  districts  of  drawing  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  one  group  and  another, 
and  choosing  a common  distance  satisfactory  to  all 
interests  ; and  are  of  opinion  that  in  most  circum- 
stances a rate  based  on  actual  distance  is  the  most 
equitable  both  to  the  trader  and  to  the  Railway 
Company. 
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Appendix  to  Memo.  No.  59. 

PARAGRAPH  12  OF  MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


At  the  outset,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  indictment  levelled  against  the  Railway  Companies’  transport 
arrangements  is  a general  one,  entirely  tmsupported  by  any  tangible  evidence,  and  the  only  actual  case  quoted 
is  furnished  with  particulars  of  such  a meagi’e  natme  as  to  render  enquiry  into  the  particular  circrmistances 
impossible. 

To  compare  the  arrangements  which  operate  in  regard  to  Parcels  Post,  and  those  relating  to  rail-borne 
traffic,  is  to  establish  a comparison  which  is  at  once  inequitable,  keeping  in  view  the  conditions  which  govern 
the  two  traffics. 

Rah.  Transit. 


Post  Office. 

The  Postmaster  General  gives  notice  he  will  not 
convey  any  packages  exceeding  11  lbs.  in  weight, 
nor  one  which  exceeds  3 feet  6 inches  in  length,  or 
a total  length  and  girth  of  6 feet. 


The  limitation  in  weight  imposed  by  the  Post- 
master General  ensm’es  what  might  be  termed 
standardisation  of  the  packages,  wliich  enables 
receptacles  to  be  made  up  to  pre -determined  points, 
thus  effecting  a saving  in  handling  and  loading ; 
and  obviating  risk  of  wrong  sending  or  loading  which 
might  attend  the  transit  of  an  individual  package 
by  rail.  The  daily  passing  of  the  receptacles  by  the 
same  train  ensures  the  rail  staff  at  the  various  points 
en  route  being  on  the  look-out  for  same. 

The  receptacle  method  admits  of  the  adoption  of 
specially  printed  labels,  which  are  of  enormous 
assistance  to  the  handling  staffs  throughout  the 
transit,  and  are  an  important  factor  in  maintaining 
the  scheduled  cu’cuits. 


Railway  Company. 

The  Railway  Companies  imdertake  to  convey 
traffic  of  practically  any  weight  or  size  consistent 
with  the  capacity  of  their  vehicles,  and  the  non- 
insistence of  any  embargo  in  regard  to  weight  and 
size  immediately  calls  for  totally  different  transport 
arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Companies. 

The  “ open  door  ” held  out  to  all  descriptions  of 
traffic  by  rah  will  not  permit  of  the  adoption  of  the 
receptacle  method  except  to  a very  limited  degree. 
Where  a regular  flow  of  suitable  traffic  between  a 
pair  of  stations  presents  itself,  a system  of  hampering 
the  parcels  is  adopted.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that 
only  a very  small  proportion  of  rail-borne  traffic  lends 
itself  to  this  method  of  transit.  The  bulk  of  rail-borne 
traffic  being  conveyed  loose  does  not  excite  any 
comment  as  woihd  result  if  a Post  Office  receptacle 
fahed  to  maintain  its  schedihe  service. 

The  individual  parcels  handed  to  the  Railway 
Companies  bear  only  (in  many  cases)  the  indifferent 
labeUing  and  addressing  of  senders,  a very  fruitful 
source  of  error  in  handling,  for  which  the  responsibhity 
cannot  be  wholly  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Rahway 
Companies. 


The  acceptance  of  parcels  by  post  ceases  at  The  Railway  Companies  receive  traffic  at  any  time 
stipulated  hours  and  the  despatches  leave  the  various  dru’ing  which  their  stations  or  offices  are  open,  and 
centres  at  fixed  intervals.  where  necessary,  parcels  are  conveyed  by  practically 

ah  trains.  This  freedom  of  acceptance  enables  a more 
expeditious  transit  to  be  given  to  rail-borne  traffic 
and  whl  enable  a parcel  handed  in  at  London  in  the 
morning  to  be  delivered  in  Manchester  the  same 
afternoon.  Parcels  tendered  to  the  Railway  Company 
for  conveyance  between  the  two  cities  mentioned 
addressed  “To  be  cahed  for  ” can  be  delivered  to 
consignee’s  representative  within  four  hours  through- 
out the  day. 

To  sum  up  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  respective  services  (Post  or  Rail)  forces  home  the  fact  that  as  the 
Railway  Companies  undertake  all  duties  in  connection  with  the  transport  of  Parcels  Post  Traffic  by  rail,  they 
may,  with  every  justification,  claim  their  relation  to  the  G.P.O.  as  in  loco  parentis,  and  they  provide  the  Post 
Office  with  the  reputation  with  which  they  are  credited  for  efficient  service. 


Delivery. 

The  second  cardinal  point  arising  out  of  the  evidence  is  that  of  the  delivery  of  the  traffic  on  ari'ival  at 
destination,  and,  here  again,  the  same  factors  which  governed  the  acceptance  of  the  traffic  operate  in  regard  to 
delivery. 


Post  Offi.ce. 

The  distribution  of  Post  Offices  and  their  staffs  may 
be  said  to  extend  to  practically  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  Kingdom. 


The  limitation  of  weight  enjoyed  by  the  Post  Office 
enables  them  to  employ  man  power  in  effecting 
delivery.  The  Post  Office  as  a general  rule  do  not 
effect  deliveries  of  parcels  only,  but  combine  this 
seivioe  to  cover  both  parcels  and  letters,  which  places 
them  in  a more  advantageous  position  than  the 
Railway  Companies.  The  delivery  round  of  a Postman 
is  comparatively  small,  and  these  units,  multiplied 
throughout  a small  area,  can  effect  delivery  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  the  Railway  Companies’  vehicles. 


Railway  Company. 

The  existent  railway  stations  serve  only  a tithe  of 
the  places  where  the  Post  Office  functions,  and  our 
dehvery  services  are  therefore  determined  by  the 
railway  geographical  position. 

The  diversity  of  traffic  handled  by  the  Railway 
Companies  renders  it  necessary  to  resort  to  vehicular 
power  to  achieve  the  same  object.  The  provision  of  a 
special  delivery  service  which  the  Post  Office  do  not 
provide,  places  upon  the  Railway  Companies  a 
liability  for  working  expenses  for  this  unit,  which  their 
competitor  has  not  to  face.  The  mixed  traffic  accepted 
by  the  Railway  Companies  has  its  delivery  hour 
deterrnined  by  the  opening  of  shops,  warehouses,  etc., 
and  the  consequent  later  departure  of  the  vans  from 
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The  limitation  of  weight  which  has  been  a deciding 
factor  throughout  again  by  its  operation  enables  a 
7.0  a.m.  or  8.0  a.m.  delivery  to  be  effected. 


The  Post  Office  by  reason 
ascendancy  Imows  practically  no 
it  cannot  perform  delivery. 


of  its  geographical 
area  within  which 


The  Post  Office  effect  delivery  of  all  their  parcels 
(with  the  exception  of  registered  packets)  without 
obtaining  a signature  from  the  addressee.  This  effects 
a very  considerable  saving  of  time  on  delivery. 


the  stations  with  their  large  loads  renders  impossible 
competition  with  the  Post  Office  in  regard  to  celerity 
in  the  delivery  round. 

The  Railway  Companies  have  had  to  determine  a 
specified  area  attached  to  their  stations  within  which 
they  will  provide  a delivery  service,  and  this  has  been 
decided  by  the  variety  and  quantity  of  traffic  handled, 
economic  considerations,  and  the  provision  of  a 
service  which  gives  satisfaction  to  the  majority  of 
their  customers  who,  generally  speaking,  enjoy  a 
delivery  twice  a day  where  cartage  facilities  exist. 

The  constitution  of  the  Railway  Companies  and 
that  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  Postmaster  General, 
render  it  imperative  for  the  Railway  Companies  as 
private  commercial  concerns  to  safeguard  themselves 
against  claims  for  loss,  damage,  delay,  etc.,  the 
Postmaster  General  being  immune  from  such  habihty, 
except  when  this  is  admitted  as  an  “ act  of  grace 
This  obligation  of  securing  evidence  of  delivery 
entails  the  loss  of  a few  minutes  at  each  individual 
delivery,  and,  throughout  the  round,  represents  a 
serious  loss  of  time  in  the  aggregate. 

In  reviewinE  the  operations  of  the  two  concerns,  a wide  divergence  of  practice  must  result,  since  the  Post 
Office  is  a State-owned  Department,  with  the  resources  of  the  Government  behind  it,  whereas  the  Railway 
Companies  are  private  commercial  imdertakings,  which  must  ever  have  on  their  horizon  the  profit  makii  g 
possibilities  of  all  their  services,  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  determines  the  expansion  or  restriction  of 
their  activities  in  matters  relating  to  transport  and  its  kindred  phases  The 

Office  represent  only  a small  proportion  of  the  parcels  conveyed  by  rail  and  as  the  Witness  for  tlw  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cites  the  temporary  loss  of  one  turkey  during  the  abnormal  Christmas  Penod,  it  may  o 
be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  the  traffic  at  this  time  worked  with  extraordinary  smoothness,  which  called  forth 
from  several  of  the  largest  senders  of  parcels  congratulatory  letters  for  the  praiseworthy  achievement  of  moving 
huge  masses  of  traffic  without  any  dislocation  or  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  Companies  patrons. 


MEMORANDUM 


Memo.  No.  60. 


OF  THE  Railway  Companies’  Association  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Royal 
Commission  by  the  Association  of  Bbitish  Chambers  of  Commekcb. 


Railways  Act,  1921,  and  Economies  in  Railway  Working. 


1.  In  paragraph  1 of  their  Memorandim,*  the 
Association  refer  to  the  substantial  economies  which 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  indicated  would  resffit  from  the 
amalgamation  of  the  various  Companies  into  four 
Main  Companies. 

Considerable  economies  have  already  been  effected 
by  each  of  the  Group  Companies  in  a maimer  similar 
to  that  indicated  by  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  in  his  Evidence, 
but  the  data  in  the  possession  of  the  Companies  is  not 
of  so  definite  a nature  as  to  enable  them  to  furnish 
the  Commission  with  reliable  information  upon  this 
subject. 

Exceptional  Rates. 

2 In  paragraph  8 of  their  Memorandum,  and  in 
Evidence  at  Q.  12975-81,  13024-31  and  13062-80,  the 
Association  express  the  view  that  the  present  machinery 
of  the  Act  for  quoting  exceptional  rates  is  so  slow^  as 
to  divert  traffic  from  the  Railways.  The  Association 
appear,  however,  to  share  the  Railway  Companies 
view  that  a free  quotation  of  exceptional  rates,  and  m 
considerable  numbers,  is  advantageous  to  trade. 

Under  the  Railways  Act,  1921,  the  Railways  are 
free  to  quote  at  their  discretion  exceptional  rates 
which  are  not  less  than  5 per  cent,  or  not  more  than 
40  per  cent,  below  the  appropriate  standard  rate. 
If  they  desire  to  give  a quotation  outside  these  limits 
the  sanction  of  the  Railway  Rates  Tribunal  has  to 
be  obtained. 

3.  The  Railway  Companies  are  fully  alive  to  the 
desirabihty,  in  their  own  interests,  of  giving  quick 
quotations.  To  this  end  they  have  had  for  some 
time  a standing  Committee,  as  suggested  at  Q.  12980, 
to  deal  promptly  with  quotations  which  are  withm 
the  Companies’  discretion,  and  in  their  experience 


* Memo.  No.  47,  page  841. 


approximately  95  per  cent,  of  the  rates  applied  for 
are  quoted  either  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  day 
following  the  application. 

4.  It  will,  however,  be  realised  that  there  must 
always  be  a balance  of  oases  either  where  the  Railway 
Companies  do  not  agree  to  the  figure  asked  for  by  the 
trader  and  time  is  spent  in  bargaining  before  a filial 
quotation  is  actually  settled  ; or  where  before  quoting 
a reduced  figure  the  Railway  Companies  have  to 
consider  the  effect  of  such  a reduction  on  other  rates 
and  on  their  revenue  in  other  directions,  and  time  is 
needed  for  enquiries. 

5.  In  cases  where  the  sanction  of  the  Tribunal  is 
necessary,  an  immediate  quotation  is,  of  course, 
impossible.  Sittings  of  the  Tribunal  are  held  at 
frequent  intervals,  and  the  Companies  do  not  at 
present  propose  any  improved  procedure  in  this 
respect. 

Services. 

6.  In  paragraph  9 of  then  Memorandum,  the 
Association  express  the  opmion  that  services  by 
merchandise  train  are  now  mferior  to  those  existing 
prior  to  the  amalgamation.  The  Railway  Cornpanies 
do  not  agree  that  their  present  services  are  in  any 
way  inferior  to  those  in  operation  either  prior  to  the 
amalgamation,  when  the  Railways  were  suffeiing 
from  the  effects  of  the  War,  or  even  prior  to  the  W ar. 

During  the  past  six  or  seven  years  goods  train 
services  have  been  introduced  which  are  a material 
improvement  on  anything  which  existed  previously. 
Special  studies  have  been  made  of  the  needs  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  and  Livestock  traffic,  and  special 
trains  are  run  with  a reduced  load  at  a high  speed 
where  trading  conditions  justify  this  course. 
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To  facilitate  the  transit  of  small  consignments, 
passenger  trains  and  road  motor  services  are  used  to 
commence  or  complete  the  transit  of  tranship 
consignments  so  as  to  expedite  the  overall  time  of 
transit. 

Pooling  oe  Tkaefic. 

7.  In  paragraph  12  the  Association  submits  that  the 
Railway  Companies  should  make  mutual  arrangements 
for  the  concentration  of  traffic  between  specific  points, 
which  at  the  present  time  are  competitive  in  character. 
This,  in  their  view,  would  lead  to  acceleration  in  the 
transmission  of  traffic  and  ensure  increased  through 
loading  of  wagons.  The  Association,  however,  appears 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  Section  19  of  the 
Railways  Act,  1921,  prohibits  the  Companies  from 
entering  into  any  arrangements  based  upon  working 
and  pooling. 


The  Railway  Companies  desire  to  point  out  that, 
while  it  is  of  advantage  to  Traders  that  competitive 
routes  should  be  available.  Section  19  of  the  Act  of 
1921  nevertheless  provides  machinery  by  which  a 
pool  can  be  brought  into  operation  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Mniister  of  Transport. 

Regexations  and  Conditions  of  Caeeiage  by 
Rail.  Haulage. 

8.  The  remaining  evidence  of  the  Association  in 
paragraphs  10  and  11  of  their  Memorandiun  is  directed 
mainly  to  suggesting  various  methods  by  which  the 
Companies  might  improve  existing  services  and  give 
extended  facilities.  To  these  suggestions  the  Com- 
panies have  given  and  are  givmg  careful  consideration. 
They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  contain  any  new 
principles,  and  the  Companies  have,  therefore,  no 
comments  to  offer  on  them. 


Memo.  No.  61. 

MEMORANDUM 
submitted  by 
Lt.-Col.  J.  F.  Hawkins, 

County  Sueveyoe  of  Berkshiee. 


TOLL  BRIDGES. 


1.  There  are  five  Toll  Bridges  affecting  the  County 
of  Berkshire  and  spanning  the  River  Thames  : — 

(i)  Swinford  (A.40),  North  of  Oxford. 

(ii)  Whitchurch  (B.471),  West  of  Reading. 

(iii)  Sutton  Courtenay  (Unclassified),  South  of 

Abingdon. 

(iv)  Clifton  Hampden  (Unclassified),  North  of 

Wallmgford. 

(v)  Cookham  (A.4094),  North  of  Maidenhead. 

Nos.  (i)-(iv)  are  between  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire. 
No.  (v)  is  between  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire. 

(i)  SWINFORD  BRIDGE.  Owner — Lord  Abingdon. 
Built  1767. 

Description. — The  bridge,  entirely  of  stone,  con- 
sists of  nine  semi-circular  arches,  three  over  the 
main  stream  and  three  on  each  bank,  which  act 
as  flood  arches.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge 
is  310  ft.  and  the  width  overall,  22  ft.  The  width 
between  parapets  is  20  ft.,  of  which  16  ft.  is 
carriageway,  leaving  a footpath  on  each  side 
2 ft.  in  width. 

The  special  Act  contains  the  following  provision  : — 
“ And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted  . . . that 
the  said  bridge,  and  the  tolls  thereof,  shah  be 
liable  to  such  and  the  same  rates  and  assessments 
in  respect  of  the  land  tax,  and  of  all  other  public 
and  parochial  taxes  ...  as  the  said  ferry,  and 
the  tolls  thereof,  were  subject  and  liable  to  at  and 
immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and 
to  no  other  or  greater  assessment,  tax,  rent,  rate, 
duty  or  payment  whatsoever  . . .” 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  Bridge  enjoys  immunity 
from  rates  and  the  owner  receives  the  profits  free 
from  liability  from  income  and  super  tax. 

The  Bridge  is  not  restricted  as  to  weight  of  traffic 
carried.  It  is  situate  on  the  main  A.40  road  and 
carries  a large  amount  of  through  traffic.  The  profits 
on  the  bridge  have  grown  to  a large  figure  and  doubt- 
less vnll  continue  to  grow.  The  owner  has  intimated 
his  willingness  to  sell  at  a price  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £100,000. 


(ii)  WHITCHURCH  BRIDGE.  Owner — Committee 
of  Proprietors.  Built  about  1792,  re-built  1853 
and  1902. 


Description. — The  bridge,  entirely  of  steel,  con- 
sists of  four  equal  spans  of  68  ft.  on  screw  piles 
and  has  a width  of  23  ft.  4 in.  between  centre 
line  of  main  girders,  of  which  18  ft.  is  carriage- 
way and  3 ft.  3 in.  footway. 

Weights. — Restricted  to  8 tons.  Traffic. — Local. 
Tolls. 

Motor  Trade  Heavy  Motor  Motor  Bi- 

Cars.  Vehicles.  Motor  Bicycles,  cycles  and 

Cars.  Sidecars. 

*3d.  and  *3d.  and  6d.  Id.  \M. 
6d.  %d. 

* 3d.  rmder  1 ton  ; 6d.  over  1 ton. 


Foot 

Passen- 

gers. 

id. 


(iii)  SUTTON  COURTENAY.  Owners— Company  of 
Proprietors.  Built  1808-9. 


Description. — The  bridge  is  built  entirely  of  stone. 
Two  of  the  flood  arches  on  the  Berkshire  bank 
and  two  on  the  Oxfordshire  bank  are  brick- 
lined.  The  bridge  consists  of  three  arches  over 
the  main  stream  and  nine  flood  arches  ; five 
of  these  flood  arches  are  on  the  Berkshire  bank 
and  four  on  the  Oxfordshire  bank. 

There  is  a single  span  bridge  over  the  Culham 
Cut,  60  ft.  north  of  the  main  bridge  under 
which  the  river  traffic  passes.  The  span  is 
23  ft.  6 in.  This  bridge  has  a width  between 
parapets  of  20  ft.  3 in.  The  span  of  the  main 
river  arch  is  42  ft.  and  the  other  two  have  each 
a span  of  30  ft.  The  width  overall  is  23  ft.  and 
the  width  between  parapets  20  ft.  ; the  whole 
width  is  carriageway. 

Weights. — Restricted  to  6 tons. 


Traffic. — A busy  bridge  but  no  large  amount  of 
through  traffic. 


Foot  Motor 

Passen-  Cars, 

gers. 

id.  6d. 


Tolls. 

Trade  Heavy 

Vehicles.  Motor 

Cars. 

Qd.  Is. 


Motor  Motor  Bi- 

Bicycles.  cycles  and 
Sidecars. 

2d.  4d. 


Tolls. 


Foot 

Motor 

Trade 

Heavy 

Motor 

Motor  Bi- 

Passen- 

gers. 

Cars. 

Vehicles. 

Motor 

Cars. 

Bicycles. 

cycles  and 
Sidecars. 

Nil 

u. 

4d. 

4d. 

2d. 

2d. 

(iv)  CLIFTON  HAMPDEN.  Owner — Lord  Alden- 
ham.  Built  about  1866. 

Description. — The  bridge  consists  of  six  arches  of 
spans  of  29  ft.  6 in.,  31  ft.  6 in.,  34  ft.  8 in.. 
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31  ft.  6 in.,  29  ft.  6 in.  and  23  ft.  4 in.  respec- 
tively, from  the  Oxfordshire  side  to  the 
Berkshire  side.  The  width  overall  is  16  ft.  3 in. 
and  between  parapets  13  ft.,  except  over  the 
piers  which  form  triangular  refuges  7 ft.  wide 
by  4 ft.  deep  on  each  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
whole  of  the  width  between  the  parapets  is 
taken  up  by  carriageway. 

Weights. — Restricted  to  5 tons.  Traffic. — Local. 


Foot  Motor 

PasBen-  Cars, 

gers. 

\d.  6d. 


Tolls. 

Trade  Heavy 

Vehicles.  Motor 

Cars. 

2s.  2s. 


Motor  Motor  Bi- 

Bicycles.  cycles  and 
Sidecars. 

Id.  2d. 


(v)  COOKHAM.  Owners — The  Cookham  Bridge  Co. 
Built  1838. 

Description.- — The  bridge  is  of  cast  and  wrot  iron 
construction,  on  screw  piles  consisting  of  eight 
bays,  six  equal  spans  of  40  ft.  and  two  spans 
at  the  abutments  of  30  ft.  The  width  overall 
is  22  ft.  and  the  effective  -width  of  the  roadway 
20  ft. 

Weights. — Restricted  to  6 tons  but  heavier  loads 
than  6 tons  proceed  over  at  owner’s  risk. 

Traffic. — A busy  bridge  -with  a considerable 
amoimt  of  through  traffic. 


Tolls. 


Foot 

Motor 

Trade 

Heavy 

Motor 

Motor  Bi- 

PasBen- 

Cars. 

Vehicles. 

Motor 

Bicycles. 

cycles  and 

gers. 

Cars. 

Sidecars. 

Id. 

“"Is. 

’"2s. 

’"2s. 

3d. 

6d. 

* Is.  6d.  ; 3s.  ; if  return  same  day. 


2.  The  following  bridges  have  been  freed  from 
tolls  : — 

MAIDENHEAD.— Built  about  1774.  Freed  of 
tolls  in  1903.  Owned  by  the  Corporation  of 
Maidenhead. 

WINDSOR. — Built  1822.  Freed  of  tolls  in  1898. 
Owned  by  the  Corporation  of  Windsor. 

WALLINGFORD.— Built  1809.  Freed  of  tolls 
in  1881.  0-wned  by  the  Corporation  of 
Wallingford. 

GORING  AND  STREATLEY.— Built  1837-38. 
Re-built  1923. 

3.  Whilst  the  following  paragraphs  are  illustrative 
of  the  position  of  Berkshire  in  relation  to  its  Toll 
Bridges,  it  is  considered  that  the  position  is  typical 
and  the  difficulties  have  general  characteristics  : — 

(i)  The  monetary  value  of  the  bridges  has  gone  up 
enormously  since  the  advent  of  motor 
vehicles.  The  County  Council  have  recently 
approached  the  o-wners  of  all  these  bridges 
with  a view  of  asoertaming  the  prices  at 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  sell.  In- 
spection of  the  books  of  the  o-wners  has  been 


given  in  confidence.  From  the  information 
given  the  County  Valuer  is  of  opinion  that 
purchase  on  the  owners’  terms  would 
involve  a capital  sum  of  £120,000. 

In  three  oases  the  terms  offered  are  pur- 
chase on  a 5 per  cent,  basis  of  the  last  year’s 
net  profits  -without  allowance  for  structural 
defect  or  probable  cost  of  future  major 
repairs  or  future  liability  to  re-build. 

(ii)  In  every  case  other  than  S-winford,  the  bridges 

are  restricted  as  to  traffic  and  are  inadequate 
for  present  day  needs.  This  remark  does 
not  apply  strongly  to  Clifton  Hampden 
bridge,  which  is  on  an  unimportant  road. 

I am  of  opinion  that  were  : — 

Sutton  Courtenay  Bridge, 

Whitchurch  Bridge,  and 
Cookham  Bridge 

purchased,  they  would  require  re-building 
-within  a very  short  time.  The  local  authori- 
ties would,  therefore,  be  involved  in  double 
capital  costs. 

(iii)  In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  com- 

mercial traffic  on  the  roads,  weight  restric- 
tion on  bridges  is  a great  inconvenience, 
but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  private 
o-wners  obsoleting  existing  structures  and 
incurring  costs  of  a new  bridge  on  this 
account. 

(iv)  Toll  Bridges  penalise  those  who  live  in  their 

vicinity  and  have  to  pay  frequent  tolls  and 
also  their  common  share  of  the  public  rates. 

(v)  The  County  Council  have  received  strong 

petitions  from  time  to  time  calling  on  them 
to  free  the  bridges.  To  ob-viate  local 
jealousies  the  Council  have  hitherto  been  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  equitable  if  all  toll 
bridges  could  be  freed  simultaneously. 

(vi)  The  Ministry  of  Transport,  in  February,  1929, 

offered  50  per  cent,  grant  on  approved 
expenditure  for  Bridges  on  Class  I Roads 
and  33J  per  cent,  for  Bridges  on  Class  II 
Roads.  On  an  expenditure  of  £120,000  this 
would  leave  about  £65,000  to  be  found  by 
the  Local  Authorities,  -with  an  almost  cer- 
tain subsequent  liability  to  incur  further 
expenditure  in  re-building  bridges  not 
adequate  for  modern  needs. 

(vii)  I think  there  wo-uld  be  strong  public  objection 

to  any  proposal  to  continue  tolls  for  a period 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  expenditure  on 
bridge  acquisition. 

(-viii)  In  my  opinion  toll  bridges  are  an  anachronism. 
I think  that  County  Councils  should  have 
power  of  compulsory  acquisition  on  the 
terms  of  the  Acquisition  of  Land  Act,  1919. 


SECOND  MEMORANDUM 

S-tJBMITTBD  B-ST  THE 

COMMBBCIAI,  MOTOE  UsBES  ASSOCIATION  (InCOEPOEATED) 

ON 

I.  Regiilation  oe  Road  Motoe  Teanspoet  (Goods). 
II.  Commeeoial  Motoe  Taxation. 


Memo  No.  62. 


1.  The  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association  has 
already  submitted  a Memorandum,  supplemented  by 
oral  evidence,  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport 
in  February,  1929,’"  and  this  further  Memorandum  is 
submitted  in  view  of  circumstances  which  have  arisen 
since  that  date. 


* Vol.  1,  page  328. 


2.  The  Royal  Commission  is  reminded  that  the 
membership  of  the  Association,  which  was  established 
in  1903,  numbers  between  five  and  six  thousand 
individuals,  firms  or  companies,  who  o-wn  upwards  of 
100,000  road  motor  vehicles.  They  include  haulage 
contractors  (long-distance  and  short-distance),  an- 
cillary users,  (i.e.,  traders  who  o-wn  their  o-wn  motor 
transport)  and  omnibus  and  coach  proprietors,  in 
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the  respective  proportions  of  approximately  25  per 
cent.,  65  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  membership 
of  the  Association. 

3.  The  Association  desires  to  remind  the  Royal 
Commission  that  some  of  the  achievements  of  road 
motor  transport,  accomplished  imder  direct  compe- 
tition with  other  forms  of  transport,  have  been  : — 

(а)  To  establish  a form  of  alternative  service  to 

existing  transport  services. 

(б)  To  reduce  materially  the  time  and  cost  of 

transporting  goods. 

(c)  To  improve  and  develop  the  road  vehicle 

propelled  by  steam,  petrol  and  heavy  oil. 

(d)  To  re-establish  the  road  system  of  the  country 

on  national  lines. 

(e)  To  increase  considerably  the  rateable  value 

to  frontages  created  by  the  construction  of 
motor  roads. 

(/)  To  create  a new  industry  of  enormous  poten- 
tiality, as  well  in  its  direct  employment 
and  production  as  in  the  immense  munber 
of  industries  which  it  fertilises. 

(g)  To  evolve  a new  agency  of  transportation 
which  has  come  more  intimately  into  the 
lives  of  the  public  probably  than  any  other 
form  of  transportation  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

4.  The  Association  also  desires  to  remind  the  Royal 
Commission  that  some  of  the  effects  on  other  forms 
of  transport  have  been : — 

(а)  The  railways  have  been  stimulated  to  give 

better  and  cheaper  facilities  to  the  public 
and  increased  facilities  for  travel  at  reduced 
fares. 

(б)  A material  reduction  of  rates  on  competitive 

routes  and  easement  of  conditions,  the 
introduction  of  containers  and  other  labour 
saving  devices  to  meet  competition. 

(c)  The  conclusive  effect  of  road  transport  on 
the  general  transport  system  of  the  country 
has  been  beneficial. 

I.  Regulation  of  Road  Motob  Teanspobt  (Goods). 

5.  The  road  motor  transport  industry  is  a young  and 
growing  one.  It  has  not  yet  passed  through  the 
development  stage,  and  in  so  far  as  is  possible  it 
should  be  left  free  and  untrammelled  as  to  act  as  an 
independent  transport  agency  or  as  a means  of  supple- 
menting existing  transport  facilities.  The  con- 
venience and  demands  of  the  general  public  cannot  be 
met  unless  freedom  of  development  and  expansion  is 
allowed  to  road  motor  transport.  Cheap  road  trans- 
port is  essential  to  the  nation,  and  is  only  possible  by 
the  full  and  unhampered  development  of  motor 
traction.  It  affects  costs  through  innumerable 
phases  of  industry  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  materials. 

6.  One  of  the  salient  benefits  of  road  motor  trans- 
port is  its  mobility,  and  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  it  by  rigid  methods  of  standardisation  would 
deprive  the  road  transportation  of  goods  of  one  of 
its  most  jiowerful  advantages.  The  Association 
accordingly  strongly  urges  the  Royal  Commission 
not  to  recommend  any  further  regulations  or  restric- 
tions which  might  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
mobility  of  this  modem  means  of  transportation. 

7.  The  Association  submits  that  the  special  regula- 
tion of  the  road  motor  transport  industry  for  the 
carriage  of  goods,  either  according  to  the  distance 
run  or  the  particular  class  of  user  employing  this  form 
of  transport,  is  impracticable.  The  choice  in  these 
matters  should  still  rest  with  and  be  exercised  by  the 
producing  and  trading  communities  of  the  country. 
A motor  vehicle  licensed  to  use  the  roads  under  the 
special  regulations  already  provided  by  law  should  be 
capable  of  serving  the  public  in  any  capacity  within 
these  limits.  Any  further  restrictions  applied  by 
regulation  is  a restriction  of  trade  and  an  added  cost 
to  the  commercial  activities  of  the  community. 


8.  Road  motor  transport  is  already  regulated  by  the 
common  law  of  the  country  and  by  special  Statutes. 
The  Road  Traffic  Act,  when  it  comes  into  operation, 
will  still  further  regulate  the  industry.  This  Act, 
with  its  provision  for  the  limitation  of  working  hours, 
its  restricted  limits  of  speed,  its  compulsory  insurance 
requirements,  and  many  other  restrictive  provisions' 
contained  in  the  measure,  should  be  ample  for  the 
necessary  regulation  of  the  industry. 

9.  The  Royal  Commission  has  no  doubt  been 
impressed  by  the  e-vidence  respecting  the  surplus 
of  transport  facilities  available  in  the  coimtry  at  the 
present  time,  which  has  led  to  intensive  competition 
between  various  systems  of  transport  as  well  as 
internal  competition  within  individual  systems.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  common  to  commerce  generally, 
owing  to  the  prolonged  depression  in  trade  throughout 
the  world,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  search 
for  a new  level  of  low  prices.  Transport  cannot 
expect  to  escape  taking  its  share  in  this  struggle,  and 
the  Association  submits  that  this  is  not  a time  for 
imposing  regulations  on  the  road  transport  industry 
with  a view  to  limiting  its  competitive  powers  and 
thereby  handicapping  the  industry  in  adjusting 
itself  to  the  need  of  trade  and  commerce  at  this 
critical  period. 

10.  Any  proposal  to  institute  a special  system  of 
licensing  haulage  contractors  is  not  favoured.  The 
business  of  ha-ulage  contractor  is  a trade  and  an 
absolutely  necessary  one,  just  as  much  as  the  making 
and  selling  of  any  commodity.  A haulage  contractor 
sells  his  goods,  i.e.,  transport,  in  competition  with 
other  haulage  contractors,  and  the  one  who  gives 
the  best  service  at  the  cheapest  price  obtains  the 
business.  The  conditions  governing  goods  transport 
are  essentially  different  from  those  obtaining  in  road 
motor  passenger  transport,  and  any  special  system  of 
licensing  upon  the  former  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
a restriction  on  trade  to  the  disadvantage  of  productive 
industry  and  trade  generally. 

11.  It  was  brought  out  in  evidence  by  Sir  Henry 
Maybury  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  November, 
1928,  that  in  certain  of  the  States  of  America  where 
a system  of  licensing  haulage  contractors  was  brought 
into  operation  it  has  been  foimd  extremely  difficult 
to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and  the  system  of  control 
had  broken  down  to  a very  great  extent,  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  immediately  the  haulage 
contractor  was  placed  mider  regulations  the  manu- 
facturer or  trader  employing  him  provided  himself 
with  his  own  transport.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise  than  that  similar  results  wo-uld  arise  if 
steps  were  taken  to  enforce  a system  of  licensing 
haulage  contractors  in  this  country. 

12.  A certificate  of  fitness  for  a commercial  motor 
goods  vehicle,  whether  in  the  ownership  of  a haulage 
contractor  or  an  ancillary  user,  is  no  more  necessary 
than  for  a private  motor  car.  Goods  vehicles  in 
commercial  ownership  are,  in  general,  as  well  main- 
tained as  are  vehicles  in  private  ownership,  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  any  requirement  as  to 
inspection  and  supervision  of  goods  vehicles  which 
is  also  not  to  be  applied  to  motor  cars.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Road  Traffic  Act  and  regulations  made 
under  it,  and  keen  competition  between  individual 
operators  and  with  alternative  forms  of  transpor- 
tation, will  demand  a high  standard  of  efficiency 
and  proper  maintenance  of  commercial  motor 
vehicles. 

13.  A driver  of  a commercial  motor  goods  vehicle 
should  come  imder  no  more  or  no  less  restrictions 
and  regulations  than  a motor  oar  driver.  He  is  in 
an  entirely  different  position  to  the  driver  of  a public 
service  vehicle,  who  has  the  additional  responsibility 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  travel  in  his  vehicle. 

14.  With  but  very  few  exceptions  well-organised 
trading  concerns  who  operate  their  own  road  motor 
transport  do  not  engage  in  carrying  other  peoples’ 
goods  by  way  of  return  loads.  The  amount  of  such 
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traffic  carried  by  ancillary  users  is  negligible,  and  any 
systematic  attempt  to  use  their  vehicles  for  work  of 
this  character  has  been  foimd  to  cause  serious  dis- 
organisation of  their  regular  transport  services. 

15.  It  is  submitted  that  the  operation  of  economic 
laws  can  be  relied  upon  to  prevent  redundancy  of 
transport  far  more  efficiently  than  any  regulative 
action  of  officials. 

II.  COMMEECIAi  MoTOK  TAXATION. 

Arising  out  of  Memoranda  submitted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  the  Railway  Companies 
Association,  the  Commercial  Motor  Users  Association 
submits  the  following  points  : — 

16.  The  Association  confirms  the  average  yield  of 
vehicle  duties  upon  commercial  motor  vehicles  as 
0-18d.  per  gross  ton-mile,  as  a throughout  average, 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shrapnell-Smith  in 
his  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Association  before  the 
Royal  Commission  in  1920.* 

17.  As  to  its  sufficiency  to  cover  the  related  cost  of 
commercial  traffic  passing,  the  Association  adheres 
to  12,000  miles  a year  as  a throughout  average. 
It  has  taken  into  accoimt  from  experience  and  records 
the  low  mileages  of  vans  engaged  upon  town  and 
local  suburban  work  and  also  idle,  stand-by  and 
overhaul  days  when  no  mileage  is  made. 

18.  It  is  submitted  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
census  recording  points  and  traffic  data  are  repre- 
sentative. No  other  bases  for  averages  can  be  found. 
The  Association  also  submits  that  Mr.  Shrapnell- 
Smith  made  a praise-worthy  effort  on  original  lines 
to  indicate  the  means  (yet  to  be  fully  developed  and 
applied)  of  connecting  taxation  yield  with  highway 
maintenance  costs,  and  agrees  that  further  investiga- 
tional inquiry  by  way  of  traffic  records  and  related 
highway  costs  can  alone  help  in  due  course  to  settle 
various  points  now  at  issue. 

19.  As  regards  costs  of  land  acquisition,  widenings 
and  diversions,  improvement  of  comers,  curves  and 
gradients,  these  are  permanent  in  character.  They 
might  well  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  a 60  year 
(or  even  a 100  year)  sinking  fund  period.  Were  this 
done  the  submission  of  the  Association  is  that  the 
favourable  margin  between  vehicle  tax-yield  and 
the  diminishing  cost  of  the  ordinary  maintenance 
must  render  available  large  annual  sums  for  such 

* Q.  4801,  Vol.  1,  page  339. 


allocation  in  respect  of  highways  upon  which  the 
volume  of  traffic  calls  for  these  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

20.  If  there  is  to  be  a segregation  of  highway  costs 
by  a further  splitting  up  between  (a)  permanent 
improvements,  and  (6)  crust  and  surface  maintenance 
and  improvement,  it  is  submitted  that,  in  relation 
to  any  capital  expenditure  on  works  of  a permanent 
character,  an  extension  of  loan  periods  much  beyond 
existing  practice  might  well  be  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners . 

21.  The  principal  causes  of  additional  total  high- 
way costs  for  the  country  since  the  War  have  been 
[a)  war-time  neglect,  (6)  increased  ratios  of  cost  for 
labour  and  materials,  (c)  spread  of  population  in 
country  districts,  [d)  greater  use  of  rural  highways 
and  (e)  the  growth  of  public  travelling  by  road. 

22.  It  has  been  the  advent  and  growth  of  road 
motor  transport  that  have  brought  about  the  adoption 
of  new  methods  of  construction  and  repair  which 
have  in  practice  rendered  economies  possible,  and 
have  kept  down  total  annual  highway  costs. 

23.  Roads  are  required  as  an  independent  means  of 
commimioation  by  the  public,  and  also  as  means  of 
communication  with  other  transport  systems — rail, 
water,  air.  Roads  are,  in  fact,  the  only  means  of 
internal  communication  which  do  not  involve  private 
ownership,  and  they  are  a prime  necessity  to  the 
community  as  a whole.  They  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  a national  asset,  available  for  use  by  the 
community,  and  their  development  in  relation  to 
traffic  requirements  and  public  safety  is  a national 
obligation.  The  public  protection  and  utility  services 
depend  upon  the  provision  and  proper  maintenance 
of  highways. 

24.  Many  industries  and  trades  have  established 
their  own  road  transport  systems  as  integral  parts 
of  their  businesses.  Owners  move  by  road  their 
produce,  materials,  and  merchandise  in  all  branches 
of  the  agricultural,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  cotton, 
woollen,  food  and  building  industries,  etc.  The 
heavy  taxation  imposed  on  their  motor  vehicles 
constitutes  a special  tax  on  trade,  and  by  its  cumula- 
tive effect  increases  the  cost  of  living. 

25.  The  succession  of  taxation-increases  upon 
conxmeroial  motor  vehicles  in  recent  years  has 
created  a burden  which  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  many  users  of  these  vehicles  to  bear.  This 
excessive  taxation  should  be  reduced  forthwith, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a tax  upon  industry 
and  trade. 


SECOND  MEMORANDUM 

SUBMITTED  BY  THE 

Society  of  Motob  Manufactubees  and  Teadbes,  Ltd. 
September,  1930. 


Memo.  No.  63. 


1.  In  view  of  the  Fourth  Memorandum  submitted 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport  on  behalf  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  6th  May,  1930,  and  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Piggott  thereon*,  in  which  criticisms 
were  levelled  at  the  First  Memorandum,  presented 
by  Sir  George  Beharrell,  D.S.O.,  on  behalf  of  this 
Society  in  March,  1929, f it  is  requested  that  the  Royal 
Commission  will  receive  and  consider  this  further 
Memorandum,  which  explains  the  position  of  this 
Society  in  relation  to  its  former  evidence,  and  possibly 
answers  certain  of  the  criticisms  made. 

2.  The  main  concern  of  this  Society  is  to  emphasise 
the  high  rate  of  taxation  imposed  upon  motor 

* Memo.  No.  54,  page  918. 
t Memo.  No.  22,  Vol.  2,  page  433. 


vehicles  in  Great  Britain,  which  creates  a direct 
burden  on  this  form  of  transport,  irrespective  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  may  be 
put  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  As  an 
industry  of  very  great  value  to  the  community,  upon 
which  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  industrial  life 
of  the  country  is  dependent,  it  is  highly  desirable, 
not  to  say  essential,  that  its  freedom  of  growth 
should  not  be  restricted  by  the  imposition  of  heavy 
burdens  on  the  users  of  motor  vehicles.  As  was 
suggested  by  this  Society  in  its  previous  Memorandmn, 
low-unit  taxation  ultimately  would  produce  larger 
revenue,  and,  what  is  much  more  vital  at  present, 
increase  the  output,  and  the  consequent  employ- 
ment potentialities  of  this  and  other  contributory 
industries. 
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3.  It  is  immaterial  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
manufacturer  and  user  of  motor  vehicles  whether 
the  taxation  is  considered  to  be  a tax  on  transport 
or  partly  a luxury  tax,  as  is  argued  on  somewhat 
slender  grounds  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport.  For 
whatever  purpose  the  taxation  is  imposed  it  remains 
a direct  burden  on  this  form  of  transport. 

4.  As  an  argument  in  support  of  this  Society’s 
view,  the  First  Memorandum  demonstrated  the 
undoubted  fact  that  taxation  on  motor  vehicles  in 
Great  Britian  is  heavier  than  in  other  important 
countries  where  conditions  are  in  any  way  similar, 
and  Table  II  of  Appendix  B attached  to  this  Society’s 
First  Memorandum  was  included  for  that  purpose. 
This  Table  has  been  definitely  criticised  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore 
to  explain  its  use.  Compiled  and  agreed  by  a Joint 
Committee  representing  this  Society  and  the  Railway 
Companies  in  1928,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
taxation  in  the  different  countries  tabulated  therein, 
it  was  based  on  figures  for  the  year  1927,  which  were 
treated  in  the  only  possible  way  from  the  data  at 
hand. 

5.  In  paragraph  12  of  the  Ministry’s  Fourth 
Memorandum  occur  the  following  words  : — 

“ The  comparative  figures,  however,  given  for 
other  European  countries  in  the  Table  submitted 
by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders  are  quite  inaccurate  and  have  since 
been  admitted  to  be  so.” 

6.  This  statement  is  presumably  based  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Table  in  another  connection,  in 
which  the  Ministry  of  Transport  was  also  interested. 
The  reasons,  however,  for  that  withdrawal  were  that 
after  this  Society’s  evidence  was  presented  to  the 
Royal  Commission  it  was  found  that  later  and 
additional  information  became  available.  This 
rendered  the  Table  referred  to  out  of  date,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  method  of  selecting  specific 
types  of  vehicles  for  international  comparison  did  not 
give  the  most  accurate  picture  of  the  taxation 
situation,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(i)  The  methods  of  motor  taxation  vary  con- 

siderably in  the  different  countries. 

(ii)  The  imit  of  horse-power  has  not  a uniform 

value. 

(iii)  The  methods  of  computing  horse-power  for 

motor  vehicles  differ  widely.  Great  Britain 
France,  Italy  and  Germany  having  differ- 
ent formulse  which  give  divergent  results. 

(iv)  Vehicles  “ t5rpical  ” in  one  coimtry  are  not 

always  representative  in  another  country, 
and  unless  thoroughly  representative  types 
are  selected  the  comparison  has  little 
value. 

(v)  Taxation  is  not  uniform  per  power  unit  in 

France,  Germany  and  Italy,  high  powered 
cars  being  taxed  at  higher  rates  per  unit 
than  small  cars. 

7.  During  1929  further  figures  and  data  from 
Continental  countries  became  available,  and  examina- 
tion of  these  convinced  this  Society  that  the  only 
indisputable  method  of  comparison  was  to  take  the 
total  motor  revenue  figures  of  each  country  and 
divide  these  by  the  number  of  vehicles  registered, 
bringing  out  an  average  taxation  figure  for  all  vehicles 
in  use.  After  careful  investigation  this  method  was 
finally  adopted  by  this  Society,  and  the  annual 
comparison  made  in  1929  was  published  in  this  form 
in  their  Statistical  Review  contained  in  The  Motor 
Industry  of  Great  Britain,  issued  in  October,  1929. 

8.  This  method  of  comparison  has  never  been 
challenged,  and  is  now  in  general  use,  having  been 
substantially  confirmed  by  statistical  surveys  carried 
out  by  various  international  organisations.  The 
Table  referred  to  is  contained  in  Table  A of  the 
Appendix  attached  to  this  Memorandum.  Therein 
it  is  demonstrated  that  the  average  tax  on  vehicles 
in  use  in  Great  Britain  in  1928  was  £28,  as  against 


figures  for  France  and  Germany  of  £16-7  and  £13-9 
respectively,  the  figures  for  Italy  not  being  exactly 
comparable  as  they  relate  to  1927. 

9.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  The  Motor 

Industry  of  Great  Britain  was  published  in  October, 
1929,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port shortly  thereafter,  the  Ministry  has  elected  to 
ignore  this  reliable  method  of  comparison,  and  has 
adliered  to  the  selective  method  formerly  in  use 
when  preparing  the  Table  submitted  by  them  to  the 
Royal  Commission  in  May,  1930.  In  connection  with 
the  Table  referred  to,  the  Ministry’s  Memorandum 
states  (paragraph  12,  page  921):  “The  correct 

figures  for  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  as  worked  out  last  year  are  set  out  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  present  Memorandum.”  In  this 
Appendix  details  are  given  of  certain  “ typical  private 
ears,  goods  vehicles  and  omnibuses.” 

10.  The  “ typical  ” vehicles  selected  by  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  for  comparison  have  been  checked 
against  “ The  Census  of  Mechanically  Propelled 
Road  Vehicles,”  for  1929,  compiled  and  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Table  B of  the  Appendix 
annexed  to  this  Memorandum  shows  the  percentage 
position  of  each  of  the  selected  “ typical  ” vehicles 
as  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned  Census.  In  the 
ease  of  private  cars,  the  types  selected  by  the  Ministry 
represent  only  20-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  use, 
the  7-8  h.p.  and  12-2  h.p.  ratings  alone  being 
“ typical  ” vehicles.  Five  types  which  could  have 
been  selected  (including  the  7 ■ 8 h.p.  and  12  • 2 h.p. 
represent  no  less  than  63  • 4 per  cent,  of  the  vehicles 
in  use.  (See  Table  C of  the  Appendix.) 

11.  Thus  by  selecting  types  of  imrepresentative 
vehicles,  the  Ministry  has  created  an  erroneous 
picture  of  international  taxation.  Table  D of  the 
Appendix  annexed  to  this  Memorandum  shows  that 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  the  taxation  per  unit 
of  power  is  considerably  lower  on  small  private  cars 
than  on  high-powered  vehicles.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  case  of  Italian  vehicle  taxation  the  rate 
per  unit  is  less  than  £1  on  all  ears  up  to  24  h.p. 
Therefore  if  the  five  really  representative  types  of 
cars,  shown  in  Table  C of  the  Appendix  annexed 
hereto,  had  been  taken  by  the  Ministry  they  would 
all  have  shown  lower  taxation  in  Italy  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

12.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  high  average  taxation 
shown  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  private  cars 
in  France,  Germany  and  Italy  combined,  is  mainly 
produced  by  including  Italian  taxation  figures  for 
tjrpes  of  vehicles  which  are  by  no  means  typical  of 
motor  usage  in  Italy. 

13.  Am  analysis  has  been  made  of  all  the  important 
makes  of  cars  actually  on  the  Italian  market  in  1928, 
from  statistics  compiled  by  the  Italian  Royal  Auto- 
mobile Club.  It  is  found  that  of  the  nineteen  principal 
types  the  vehicle  tax  is  lower  for  fourteen  (or  for 
73  per  cent.)  than  the  British  tax  for  the  same 
vehicle.  In  round  figures,  therefore,  as  stated  above, 
private  oars  up  to  24  h.p.  (British  rating)  pay  a lower 
tax  in  Italy  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  1928,  866,145 
cars  were  rated  at  24  h.p.  or  under,  out  of  a total  of 
884,645  cars  taxed  on  horse-power  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  1929  the  corresponding  figures  were  950,415 
out  of  980,886,  which  indicates  an  increasing  ratio  of 
cars  of  a smaller  horse-power. 

14.  Statistics  published  by  the  Italian  Ministry  of 
Finance  show  that  of  the  total  number  of  cars  in  use 
in  Italy  in  1928,  72  per  cent,  did  not  exceed  20  h.p., 
and  88  per  cent,  did  not  exceed  25  h.p.  Thus  it  can 
be  stated  that  well  over  80  per  cent,  of  cars  in  Italy 
pay  appreciably  lower  vehicle  tax  than  in  Great 
Britain. 

16.  Petrol  tax  in  Italy  is  computed  by  the  British 
Ministry  of  Transport  at  lOd.  per  gallon,  and  by 
taking  high-powered  cars,  with  considerably  higher 
consumption,  but  the  type  of  which  is  unrepresenta- 
tive, it  is  possible  to  show  higher  total  taxation  for 
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these  types  in  Italy  than  in  Great  Britain.  But,  if 
the  total  vehicle  and  petrol  taxation  be  taken  in 
each  country,  it  is  found  that  the  total  average  tax 
per  vehicle  in  Great  Britain  is  substantially  higher 
than  in  Italy.  In  even  greater  measure  the  average 
British  taxation  is  higher  than  in  France  and 
Germany. 

16.  Commercial  vehicles  have  been  treated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  in  a similar  manner,  the  four 
types  selected  representing  only  3-7  per  cent,  of 
those  in  use,  as  set  out  in  the  Census.  The  four  most 
typical  classes  representing  82  • 4 per  cent,  have  been 
ignored  with  one  exception,  though  on  these  vehicles 
again  taxation  is  in  favour  of  Continental  countries. 
Moreover,  the  taxation  quoted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  in  relation  to  the' four  types  selected  by 
them  is  the  taxation  of  such  types  when  fitted  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  though  only  a small  proportion  of 
such  vehicles  in  1929  used  these  tyres.  The  misleading 
effect  of  this  quotation  is  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
the  99  cwt.  type,  where  only  1,982  vehicles  were  fitted 
with  pneumatic  tyres,  whereas  20,560  were  fitted 
with  solid  tyres.  As  solid-tyred  vehicles  of  this  type 
pay  £54  of  tax  as  against  £43  4s.  for  those  with 
pneumatic  tyres,  the  comparison  is  obviously  an 
unfair  one. 

17.  Again,  in  the  case  of  omnibuses  the  types 
selected  by  the  Ministry  represent  22-7  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  whereas  those  representing  75-4  per  cent, 
are  with  one  exception  ignored,  and  in  at  least  one 
of  the  types  the  number  of  sohd-tyred  vehicles 
exceeds  that  of  the  pneumatic-tyred  vehicles,  the 
representative  tax  of  which  should  therefore  be  higher. 

18.  Table  C of  the  Appendix  hereto  sets  forth  the 
most  typical  vehicles  in  the  above  groups,  with  their 
percentage  position  as  shown  by  the  Census. 

19.  In  view  of  the  before-mentioned  conclusion  of 
this  Society,  that  this  system  of  selected  vehicles  is 
misleading  and  inaccurate,  it  is  not  proposed  further 
to  analyse  the  figures  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport, 
but  sufficient  has  been  noted  to  support  this  Society’s 
objection  to  the  method  of  comparison  by  selecting 
“ typical  ” vehicles. 

20.  This  Society,  therefore,  relies  on  the  method  of 
comparison  adopted  in  Table  A of  the  Appendix 
attached  hereto,  and  respectfully  submits  to  the 
Royal  Commission  that  its  original  contention  that 
taxation  of  motor  vehicles  in  Great  Britain  is  heavier 
than  in  other  countries  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  averages  therein  shown. 


Appendix  to  Memo.  No.  63. 

TABLE  A. 


Intebnationai  Comparison  oe  Motob  Vbhiolb 
Taxation  . 

(Extracted  from  The  Motor  Industry  of  Great  Britain, 
published  by  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders,  October,  1929.) 


•No.  of 
Vehicles 
Begistered 
Country,  at  end  of 

fDirect 

Fuel 

Average 

financial 

Annual 

Total  Tax  per 

year  in  1928. 

Taxation. 

£ 

Tax. 

£ 

Beceipts.  Vehicle. 
£ £ 

Gt.  Britain  1,306,228 

23,599,423 

12,983,000 

36,582,423 

28-0 

U.S.A.  . . 24,127,315 

66,487,383 

62,827,772 

129,315,155 

5-3 

Brance  . . 1,089,256 

6,559,226 

11,684,126 

18,243,351 

16-7 

JItaly  . . 153,319 

1,400,000 

845,848 

2,334,435 

15-2 

Germany  . . 495,024 

6,511,970 

400,000 

6,911,970 

13-9 

N etherlands  85,500 

652,740 

164,174 

816,914 

9-6 

Canada  . . 1,061,830  3,898,282  2,585,692  6,483,974 

* Excluding  Tramcars  and  Motor  Cycles, 
t Government  and  Municipal  Taxes  and  Driving  Licences, 
t Latest  figures  available  in  Italy  were  for  December,  1927. 

6-1 

TABLE  B. 


Showing  the  percentage  position  in  “ The  Census 
of  Mechanically  Propelled  Road  Vehicles  ” for  1929, 
of  “ typical  ” vehicles  selected  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  in  Appendix  attached  to  their  Fourth 
Memorandum  (page  933). 


Peivatb  Cabs. 


Treasury 

Taxation 

No.  in 

Percentage  in 

Rating. 

Group. 

use. 

Census. 

7-8  h.p. 

8 h.p. 

114,339 

11  ■ 6%  of  total. 

12-2  h.p. 

13  h.p. 

70,289 

7-2%  „ „ 

24  h.p. 

24  h.p. 

16,869 

1-6%  „ „ 

31-54  h.p. 

32  h.p. 

998 

•1%  „ „ 

43-3  h.p. 

44  h.p. 

1,633 

■2%  jj  js 

203,018 

20-7%  of  total. 

Total  cars  in  use  : 

980,886. 

Goods  Vehicles. 


Internal  Combustion. 

Unladen 

Taxation 

No.  in  use  Percentage 

Weight. 

Group. 

(pmeu.  tyres),  in  Census. 

41  cwt. 

2-3  tons 

6,906  2-2%  of  total. 

68  cwt. 

3-4  „ 

2,551  -8%  „ „ 

99  cwt. 

4-6  „ 

1,982  -6%  „ „ 

120  cwt. 

5 tons  and  over  427  • 1%  „ „ 

11,866  3-7%  of  total. 

Total  internal  combustion  engine  goods  vehicles  in 
use  : 316,004. 


Seating  Capacity. 

Omnibuses. 

No.  in  use 
{pneu.  tyres). 

Percentage 
in  Census. 

20-26  

6,169 

12-4%  of  total. 

32-40  

3,095 

6-2%  „ „ 

48-56  

2,010 

4-0%  „ „ 

over  64 

47 

•1%  „ „ 

11,321 

22-7%  of  total. 

Total  omnibuses  in  use  (solid  and  pneumatic  tyres)  : 
49,889. 

Note. — The  above  figures  for  omnibuses  have  been 
calculated  as  percentages  of  vehicles  seating  9 persons 
and  over. 


TABLE  C. 


Showing  the  most  typical  vehicles  in  use  in  1929 
as  shown  by  “ The  Census  of  Mechanically  Propelled 
Road  Vehicles,”  for  1929. 


Taxation 

Private  Cabs. 

Percentage 

Group. 

No.  in  use. 

in  Census. 

8 h.p. 

114,339 

11  ■ 6%  of  total. 

11  h.p. 

67,375 

6-9%  „ „ 

12  h.p. 

251,131 

25-6%  „ „ 

13  h.p. 

70,289 

7-2%  „ „ 

14  h.p. 

118,790 

12-1%  „ „ 

621,924 

63-4%  of  total. 

Total  cars  in  use  : 980,886. 
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Goods  Vehicles. 


Internal  Combustion. 


Taxation  Croup. 

No.  in  use. 

Percentage 
in  Census. 

12  cwt.-l  ton 

144,601 

45.7%  of  total. 

1 ton-l|  tons 

63,229 

20-0%  „ „ 

1^  tons-2  tons 

32,677 

10-3%  „ „ 

2 tons-3  tons 

20,079 

6-4%  „ „ 

260,486 

82-4%  of  total. 

Total  internal  combustion  engine 

goods  vehicles  ii 

use:  316,004. 
Omnibuses. 

Seating 

No.  in  use 

Percentage 

Capacity. 

(pneu.  tyres). 

in  Census. 

9-14 

11,212 

22-5%  of  total. 

15-20 

7,668 

15-2%  „ „ 

21-26 

6,169 

12-4%  „ „ 

27-32 

12,631 

26-3%  „ „ 

37,570 

75 '4%  of  total. 

Total  omnibuses  in  use  (solid  and  pneumatic  tyres)  ; 
49,889. 

Note, — The  above  figures  for  omnibuses  have  been 
calculated  as  percentages  of  vehicles  seating  9 persons 
and  over. 


TABLE  D. 


Cae  Tax  Per  Unit  of  British  Horse-Power 
IN  Various  Countries  (based  on  figures  given  by 
Minister  of  Transport  in  Appendix  to  Memo.  No.  54). 


Tax  Per  H.P.  Unit. 


Treasury 

Hating. 

British 

Taxation 

Rating. 

Great 

Britain. 

Rrance. 

Germany. 

Italy. 

£ 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

7-8 

8 

1 

8 

4 

15 

7 

12 

4 

12-2 

13 

1 

10 

2 

1 

4 

0 

15 

4 

24 

24 

1 

13 

9 

1 

2 

8 

18 

9 

31  -5 

32 
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18 
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1 

2 

9 

43-3 

44 

1 

1 1 

8 

1 

8 

3 

1 

8 

2 

Percentage' 
increase  of 
highest  tax  [ 
per  unit  over  f 
lowest  tax 
per  unit 


0 160% 


81% 


127% 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  France  and  Italy  the  tax 
per  unit  is  considerably  lower  than  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  smaller  powered  vehicles  ; and  it  increases 
considerably  for  those  of  higher  power.  By  selecting 
vehicles  of  high  power-rating  a very  erroneous  idea 
can  be  obtained  of  the  general  rate  of  taxation  in  each 
country.  The  German  vehicle  taxes  have  been 
altered  since  the  Ministry’s  figures  were  obtained,  and 
the  prevailing  taxes  are  considerably  lower. 


Memo.  No.  64. 

MEMORANDUM 

Prepared  at  the  Request  op  the  Royal  Commission 

BY 

SIR  ROBERT  DONALD,  G.B.B. 

(A  Member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport). 

TRANSPORT  IN  BELGIUM. 


Introduction. 


1.  Belgium  offers  an  instructive  study  in  the  co- 
ordination of  various  means  of  transport.  It  is  the 
most  highly  industriahsed  country  in  Europe,  with  a 
population  in  December,  1928,  of  7,995,658  (including 
the  former  German  sparsely  populated  districts  of 
Eupen  and  Mahnedy)  which  is  nearly  700  to  the  square 
mile.  It  possesses  3,168  miles  of  railway  ; 2,866  miles 
of  local  and  fight  railways  ; a complete  network  of 
inland  waterways  ; tramways  in  the  towns  and  motor 
buses  linking  up  villages  and  penetrating  into  rural 
districts. 

I.— RAILWAYS. 

(i)  History  and  Description. 

2.  Belgiiun  was  one  of  the  first  coimtries  on  the 
Continent  to  recognise  the  service  which  railways 
could  give  to  industry.  King  Leopold  I,  who  was 
closely  in  touch  with  English  engineers,  shared  George 
Stephenson’s  view  that  railways  should  be  the  property 
of  the  State.  The  Belgian  system,  which  is  about  as 
old  as  the  country’s  independent  existence,  began  with 
State-owned  lines  at  Malines  and  radiating  from  thence 
to  the  chief  towns.  The  avowed  policy  was  to  use  the 
railways  as  a means  of  assisting  trade  by  low  freights 
and  to  establish  relations  with  neighbouring  countries. 
Belgian  rates  have  always  been  the  lowest  in  Europe. 
From  1834  to  1845  the  State  built  railways  as  part  of 
its  economic  and  political  policy  to  build  up  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium.  Concessions  were  then  given 
to  companies,  but  from  1870,  in  order  to  bring  about 
unification,  the  companies  were  expropriated  except  a 
few  small  fines,  173  miles  in  length,  which  are  still  in 
private  ownership. 


3.  From  1835,  when  the  State-owned  railways  be- 
gan, to  1913 — the  last  complete  year  before  the  War — 
the  aggregate  profits  amounted  to  £8,750,000  and  the 
aggregate  losses  to  £8,181,250.  In  pre-war  years  the 
loss  was  increasing  ; in  1912  it  was  £131,250,  in  1913  it 
was  £666,250.  The  railways  did  not  contribute  to 
national  or  local  taxation. 

4.  All  means  of  communication  in  Belgium,  and 
especially  the  railways,  were  completely  disorganised 
by  the  Germans,  who  occupied  almost  the  entire 
country  during  the  War.  After  the  War,  the  Belgian 
Government  had  to  reconstruct  and  re-organise  its 
railways  for  national  purposes.  It  was  handicapped 
in  various  ways  ; the  rolling  stock  replaced  by 
Germany  was  antiquated  ; railway  stations  were  be- 
coming delapidated  ; the  track,  particularly  of  the 
local  lines,  was  in  need  of  repair,  and  above  all,  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  in  an  after -war  chaotic 
condition  which  made  rehabilitation  difficult. 

5.  It  was  the  financial  situation  of  the  country 
which  induced  the  Government  to  take  action' in  1926 
in  order  to  place  its  railway  system  on  a sound  financial 
footing,  and  the  present  company  organisation  was 
established. 

6.  The  plan  under  which  the  reform  was  carried 
through  was  initiated  by  Mons.  B.  Franqui,  a 
Secretary  of  State,  a Director  of  the  Soci5t6  Generale, 
and  a banker  of  international  reputation.  It  was  an 
amazingly  ingenious  scheme  and  as  sound  as  it  was 
clever.  It  was  also  unique,  but  may  form  precedents 
for  other  plans  for  dealing  with  State-owned  properties. 
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Receipts  from — 

Passengers,  Baggage,  Parcel 

Post 

24 ‘So  per  cent. 

Goods 

73  • 36  per  cent. 

Various 

2-26  per  cent. 

Passengers — 

1st  Class  ... 

0 • 5 per  cent. 

2nd  Class  ... 

8 • 3 per  cent. 

3rd  Class  ... 

91  ■ 2 per  cent. 

Travelling  at  reduced  fares 

73-0  per  cent. 

Workmen’s  fares  ... 

64  • 0 per  cent. 

Average  price  of  workmen’s 

ticket 

Sfct. 

Average  third-class  ordinary 

fare 

6t<X. 

Average  length  of  journey  . . . 

16-58  miles. 

7.  The  Sooi4t6  Nationale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Beige 
was  established  by  an  Act  passed  in  1926.  It  granted 
a lease  of  the  railways  for  76  years  to  the  company. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  eleven  milliard  francs,  the 
estimated  value  of  the  right  of  exploitation  of  the  rail- 
ways. There  was  allotted  to  the  State  twenty  millions 
of  preference  shares  of  a nominal  value  of  500  francs 
each,  and  ten  millions  of  ordhiary  shares  of  a nominal 
value  of  100  francs  each.  The  preference  shares, 
which  were  used  partly  to  extinguish  short  floating 
loans,  carry  interest  of  6 per  cent,  and  are  redeemable 
and  marketable  ; the  ordinary  shares  are  “ inahen- 
able.” 

The  Company  has  no  liabilities  beside  the  payment 
of  a variable  dividend  on  ordinary  and  preference 
shares,  a dividend  which  is  not  distributed  unless  the 
resultant  profits  permit. 

The  net  profits,  after  making  provision  for  statutory 
reserves  of  a sum  equal  to  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  the  year,  are  divided  as  follows  : — 5 per 
cent,  to  the  staff  and  employees,  and  the  remainder 
is  equally  distributed  between  the  ordinary  and  prefer- 
ence shares.  The  State  retains  all  the  ordinary  shares 
and  half  the  preference  shares,  and  in  this  way  receives 
three-fourths  of  the  profits. 

8.  The  Act  prescribed  the  constitution  of  the  Board, 
which  consists  of  twenty-one  members  appointed  by 
the  King  for  six  years,  as  follows  : — 

10  for  their  special  qualifications  ; 

6 from  a hst  submitted  by  the  National  Debt 
Redemption  Board  ; 

3 from  lists  submitted  (ci)  by  the  Chamber  of 
Industry  and  Conunerce  ; (6)  by  the  Workers 
and  Employees  of  the  Chief  Labour  Cormcil ; 
(c)  by  the  Chief  Coimoil  of  Agriculture  ; 

3 appointed  by  the  personnel  of  the  Railway. 

9.  What  has  happened,  therefore,  is  that  the 
Belgian  State  has  sold  the  lease  of  its  railways  to  itself 
under  conditions  which  safeguard  financial  interests 
and  set  up  an  intermediary  between  State  ownership 
and  direct  operation.  The  effect  is  also  to  withdraw 
the  railways  from  direct  political  influence.  “ The 
functions  of  a member  of  the  Board  are  incompatible 
with  those  of  a Minister  or  Member  of  Parhament.” 
This  incompatibihty  remahis  two  years  after  the 
directors  retire  from  pohtical  franchises. 

The  remuneration  is  not  tempting  : it  is  12,000 
francs — less  than  £70  a year. 

The  Minister  responsible  for  Railways  may  preside 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  in  that  case  exercise 
a dehberative  vote. 

10.  Under  the  Board  for  the  supervision  of  the 
Company  there  is  a “ College  des  Commissaires  ” 
(responsible  for  the  accounts)  of  six,  three  appointed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  three  by  the  Senate. 
The  same  political  restrictions  apply  to  them  as 
to  directors.  While  appointed  for  six  years  the 
nominating  bodies  can  retire  them  at  any  moment. 

11.  The  executive  Management  Board  consists  of 
the  heads  of  the  system  ; a general  manager,  and  the 
managers  of  Operation,  Material,  Permanent  Way, 
Finance  and  Staff  Departments. 

12.  After  21  years  the  State,  subject  to  one  year’s 
notice,  can  resume  possession  of  the  Railways,  on 
payment  of  compensation  to  the  preference  share- 
holders. 

13.  Mons.  Franqui,  who  was  for  a time  Finance 
Minister,  played  an  important  part  in  the  transfer  of 
the  railways  to  the  company, 

(ii)  Statistics  (1929). 

14.  Original  capital  (estimated)  ...  £178,920,000 

Gross  Receipts  ...  •••  •••  £20,266,827 

Net  Receipts  ...  ...  £2,752,126 

Operating  ratio  ...  ...  86-46  per  cent. 

Number  of  Employees  ...  104,090 


(iii)  Relationship  between  State  and 
Undebtabiing. 

15.  After  the  company  was  formed,  it  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  omnibus  ministry,  responsible 
for  railways,  marine,  post  office,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones and  aeronautics.  Last  year  a Ministry  of 
Transport  was  created  and  Mons.  Lippens  (a  member 
of  the  Senate)  was  appointed  Minister.  Heis  abusiness 
man  with  long  adrninistrative  experience,  having  been 
a provincial  Governor-General,  governor  of  the  Congo 
for  two  years,  and  a director  of  financial  undertakings. 
AlS  soon  as  he  took  office  Mons.  Lippens  established  a 
co-ordinating  body,  constituted  as  follows  ; — 

Two  representatives  of  the  Council  of  Naval  Affairs. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Coimcil  of  Liland  Navi- 
gation. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Council  of  Roads. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
Tariffs. 

One  representative  of  the  Council  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

One  representative  of  the  Council  of  Labour. 

One  representative  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture. 

One  representative  of  the  Council  of  the  Middle 
Classes. 

One  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Brussels. 

One  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Antwerp. 

One  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Liege. 

One  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Ghent. 

One  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Charleroi. 

Two  representatives  of  the  National  Belgian  Rail- 
way Company. 

One  representative  of  the  National  Light  Railway 
Company. 

One  representative  of  the  Association  of  Inland 
Navigation. 

One  representative  of  the  City  Tramway  Companies. 

One  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

One  representative  of  the  Treasmy. 

Four  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Railways, 
Navigation,  etc. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Pubhc 
Works. 

One  representative  of  the  Mimstry  of  Agriculture. 

One  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 

Five  representatives  of  the  Central  Council  of 
Industry. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Chief  W orkmen  s 
Organisations . 

One  representative  of  the  Port  of  Antwerp. 

One  representative  of  the  Port  of  Ghent. 

One  representative  of  the  Port  of  Ostend. 

One  representative  of  the  Port  of  Bruges. 
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16.  Over  this  consultative  body  Mons.  Lippens 
presides.  There  are  dupheations  hi  the  representation, 
as  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  responsible  for  the 
roads  and  the  waterways. 

17.  As  the  interest  of  Belgian  transport  as  an  object 
lesson  lies  in  the  policy  adopted  rather  than  in  the 
volume  of  traffic,  it  is  worth  reproducing  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Mons.  Lippens  hi  his  address  to  the 
Senate  on  20th  March,  1930.  He  said  : — 

“ A transport  pohcy  is  hidispensable  in  order  to 
assure  for  the  country  a transport  regime  con- 
forming to  its  real  economic  interests.  The  policy 
of  the  Government  tends  to  impress  the  following 
aims  on  the  transport  regime  : — 

Where  methods  of  transport  taken  hidividuaUy 
are  concerned — hnprove  the  organisation  and 
equipment  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
economic  return. 

Co-ordhiate  the  various  methods  of  transport — 
water,  rail,  road  and  air.  Pubhc  interest  demands 
that  instead  of  a rivalry  which  was  occasionally 
oppressive,  a comprehensive  co-operation  should 
be  sought  for  in  order  to  obtain  rapid  and 
economic  transport.  Co-ordination  permits  the 
enormous  capital  invested  in  the  transport  systems 
to  be  used  in  a rational  manner,  prevents  over- 
lapping due  to  competition  without  restraint  and 
also  prevents  waste  ; permits  a more  judicious 
partition  of  financial  effort  and  reduces  the  cost  of 
transport  which  presses  so  heavily  on  the  national- 
exchequer. 

The  transport  of  merchandise  must  be  rendered 
more  rapid  and  should  also  be  intensified. 

The  role  of  light  railways  should  be  to  penetrate 
into  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  countryside. 
They  should  also  intensify  railway  traffic  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  centres. 

The  mission  of  motor  omnibuses  is  to  assure 
transport  from  door  to  door  between  httle 
centres  and  the  larger  places . 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roUing  stock  in  such 
a condition  that  it  can  transport  heavy  goods 
rapidly  and  especially  goods  sent  for  shipment  in 
bulk. 

In  the  matter  of  aviation  the  transport  of 
persons,  goods,  mails,  etc.,  at  a great  speed  is 
required. 

The  role  of  my  Department  is  not  to  take  an 
effective  part  in  the  guidance  of  these  divers 
organisations,  but  to  intervene  as  the  representa- 
tive of  public  interest.  This  intervention  is  a right 
which  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  usage  of  railways,  roads,  and 
waterways,  rests  with  the  State.” 

(iv)  Powers  of  Ministee  op  Transport. 

18.  Since  the  railways  have  come  under  the  control 
of  a company.  Members  of  Parliament  do  not  show  the 
same  keen  interest  in  the  administration.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  their  influence  has  gone  or  been  lessened  in 
regard  to  local  improvements  and  patronage.  Under 
direct  State  management  the  railways  were  “ in 
polities  ” : now,  by  the  creation  of  an  operating 
company  as  a buffer  State,  they  have  been  taken  “ out 
of  politics.” 

19.  Much  depends  on  the  Minister,  in  whom  is 
vested  authority  to  direct  and  influence  pohcy  as  well 
as  administration.  He  has  a right  to  call  meetings 
of  the  Board  over  which  he  presides,  and  also  meetings 
of  shareholders.  The  Government  can  insist  on  a 
reduction  of  the  rates  or  can  oppose  their  increase, 
controls  the  power  of  the  police  and  is  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  railways.  The  Minister  of  Transport 
also  sanctions  sales  and  important  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Company. 

20.  Certain  obhgations  are  imposed  on  the  Minister 
in  regard  to  his  colleagues  and  the  two  Chambers. 
He  must  guarantee  that  the  operation  by  the  company 
safeguards  the  economic  interests  of  the  national 


exchequer  ; he  must  maintam  the  State’s  property  in 
good  condition  ; and  see  that  the  system  is  kept  in 
good  working  order  and  in  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  taken  over  so  that,  should  it  ultimately  be  re- 
acquired by  the  State,  no  loss  or  deterioration  will 
have  occurred.  He  has  also  to  see  that  the  Company 
respects  aU  engagements  entered  into  by  the  State 
with  foreign  Govermnents,  or  other  railways. 

(v)  Improvements  in  the  Service. 

21.  Although  the  National  Railway  Company 
during  the  last  three  years  has  carried  out  many 
improvements,  the  system  has  never  recovered  alto- 
gether from  the  effects  caused  by  the  War  and  by  the 
shortage  of  capital  due  to  financial  chaos  following  the 
War,  and  it  will  take  some  time  yet  before  the  Belgian 
railways  can  be  placed  in  a perfect  state  of  efficiency. 
The  Company  is  expected  to  carry  on  a better  economi- 
cal system  than  that  which  existed  imder  direct  State 
management.  It  has  closed  40  stations  which  should 
never  have  been  built,  and  discontinued  a number  of 
services  which  were  uneconomical.  It  has  improved 
stations  and  is  renewing  the  rolling  stock.  The  mter- 
national  services  are  the  Company’s  first  concern  and 
are  as  efficiently  managed  as  any  on  the  Continent. 
It  has  to  run  the  railways  on  business  lines,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  interests  of  national  economy 
and  trade,  give  the  cheapest  service  in  Europe. 

22.  The  majority  of  the  carriages  in  circulation, 
numbering  8,700,  are  27  years  old.  The  Administra- 
tion wants  to  renew  300  carriages  a year. 

New  locomotives  pulling  600  tons  are  being  intro- 
duced. 

Level  crossings  are  being  done  away  with.  Third- 
class  fares  for  100  kilometres  are  3 • 60  (gold)  francs  as 
compared  with  fares  for  the  same  distance  in — 

Germany  (Gold)  Fr.  4-60 

Denmark  „ „ 6-76 

England  „ „ 8-90 

Tickets  for  famihes  of  four  children  or  more  get  60 
per  cent,  reduction. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  of  fares,  notably  in  season 
tickets  for  worlonen,  passenger  service  in  1 928  involved 
a loss  of  about  £1,400,000. 

23.  There  has  been  increased  expenditure  for  pen- 
sions, medical  service,  dispensaries,  social  insurance, 
and  an  increase  of  pay  in  1929,  which  amoimted  to 
£1,650,000.  There  has  been  an  all  round  rise  in 
salaries  and  wages  in  Belgium  in  1930,  as  compared 
with  1928,  of  16  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  receipts  in  1928  and  1929  gives  a 
surplus  of  about  £2,724,600. 

In  October,  1928,  a combined  service  by  rail  and 
aeroplane  was  introduced. 

An  expensive  ferry  service  is  maintamed  on  the 
Scheldt  in  Antwerp  involving  a loss  of  over  £18,000  m 
1929. 

New  wagons  of  40-tons  are  being  brought  into  use. 
No  containers  yet  employed. 

The  Company  have  begun  using  rail-motors.  The 
first  one,  of  40  tons  with  160  h.p.  Diesel  engine,  was 
bought  in  Germany. 

24.  The  tariff  for  the  carriage  of  goods  is  very  low  ; 
the  policy  of  the  company  is  to  omit  no  effort  which 
favours  industry  and  commerce,  with  which  it  keeps 
in  close  relation.  When  necessary,  special  reduced 
tariffs  are  quoted  with  the  object  of  helping  exports. 

25.  Economy  has  been  carried  out  which  would  not 
have  been  so  easy,  or  probably  impossible  to  accom- 
plish, under  direct  State  ownership.  The  State  work- 
shop has  been  standardised,  and  work,  including 
printing,  given  out  to  contract  when  the  prices  and 
quality  justified  it.  There  was  a tendency  under  State 
ownership  to  foster  direct  labour  for  pohtioal  rather 
than  economic  reasons. 

26.  Trains  are  heavier — in  1928  the  average  for 
goods  trains  was  262  tons  compared  with  144  tons  in 
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1913.  There  is  better  utilisation  of  wagons.  The  same 
quality  of  coal  is  used  throughout  the  system  and 
improved  methods  of  stoliing  locomotives  have  been 
introduced. 

27.  The  Belgian  Railways  have  keener  competition 
than  before  the  War.  France,  for  instance,  instead  of 
shipping  the  produce  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Antwerp 
the  natural  port,  now  diverts  it  by  more  expensive 
routes  to  Dunkirk,  which  is  not  so  well  equipped  as  the 
great  Belgian  port. 

(vi)  Taxation. 

28.  The  Belgian  Railways  make  no  contribution  to 
National  or  Local  Taxation.  This  omission  may  be 
regarded  as  a public  subsidy. 

(vii)  Laboub  Conditions. 

29.  There  is  no  tribunal  for  regulating  wages  and 
conditions  of  service.  Conditions  of  labour  are  subject 
to  the  existing  laws  such  as  the  eight-hour  law.  Under 
Article  13  of  the  Act  establishing  the  National 
Company,  Commissions  have  been  appointed  for 
dealing  with  the  staff  and  wages  problem,  etc. 

30.  No  statute  or  ordinance  is  directed  against 
strikes.  A strike  would  be  dealt  with  as  an  infringe- 
ment or  breach  of  engagement. 

(viii)  Light  and  Local  Railways. 

31.  Light  railways  supplementing  and  feeding  the 
national  system  have  existed  in  Belgium  for  many 
years.  The  first  law  regulating  them  was  passed  in 
1885  ; it  was  last  amended  in  1924  and  again  in  1927. 

32.  The  Socidtd  Nationals  des  Chemin  de  Fer 
Vicinaux  operates  strictly  under  Government  control. 
It  is  granted  concessions  not  exceeding  90  years.  The 
Government  guarantees  the  interest  and  redemption 
charges  of  the  Company.  The  Company  can  imder- 
take  motor  transport.  Tramways  in  urban  areas  are 
outside  its  jurisdiction.  Concessions  are  granted  to  the 
company  after  advice  given  by  the  provincial  and 
communal  councils  after  a public  inquiry,  about  the 
prospects  of  the  new  enterprise.  The  Company  must 
also  satisfy  the  Government  that  sufficient  capital  is 
forthcoming  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  new 
lines. 

33.  The  management  of  the  National  Light  Railway 
Company  is  under  a President,  a Vice-President,  and 
five  members.  The  present  President  is  a Mimster 
d’Etat,  the  Vice-President  an  Honorary  Director  of 
Roads  and  Bridges,  one  is  a member  of  the  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

There  is  a supervisory  Committee,  consisting  of 
nine  representatives  of  different  provmces. 

34.  The  President  and  Members  of  the  Conseil 
d’ Administration  are  entitled  to  fees  not  less  than 
16,000  francs  or  more  than  45,000  francs  to  be 
divided  among  them  every  year.  They  are  also 
entitled  to  receive  2 per  cent,  of  the  profit  after  the 
first  dividend  is  paid  to  the  shareholders,  but  this 
participation  must  not  exceed  6,000  francs  a year 
for  each  one. 

35.  There  were,  in  1928,  2,434  miles  of  steam  light 
railways,  and  390  miles  of  electric,  totalling  2,824 


miles.  They  are  being  added  to  every  year,  and 
electrification  is  extending  rapidly.  The  passenger 
motor  buses  used  carry  60  passengers. 

The  receipts  from  passengers  and  baggage  in  1928 
was  47  • 75  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  profit  to  the  shareholders  in  1928  was  £76,135. 
The  motor-bus  services  for  the  same  year  involved 
a loss  of  £2,000. 


II.— ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

(i)  Gbnebal. 

36.  In  1924  an  Act  was  passed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works 
regulating  omnibus  services.  The  services  are  author- 
ised by  Communal  Councils,  by  Provincial  Coimcils  if 
the  service  covers  a number  of  communes,  and  by  the 
Government  if  it  extends  to  more  than  one  Province. 
Every  application  to  run  motor  buses  is  subject  to  an 
inquiry  before  it  is  sanctioned.  Concessions  are 
linited  to  a period  of  twenty  years.  Directors  and 
inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Ministry  to  see  that 
the  conditions  of  the  concession  and  the  service  are 
observed.  Fares  and  routes  must  conform  to  the 
regulations. 

37.  The  Minister  of  Transport  states  that  many  of 
the  autobus  services  are  small  family  concerns  and  few 
of  them  are  very  profitable.  They  fit  in  with  the 
Light  Railways  and  the  National  Railways  and  by  the 
elimination  of  redundant  lines,  the  prospects  of  the 
others  will  improve. 

(ii)  Roads. 

38.  The  roads  in  Belgium  are  mainly  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  through  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  State  roads  are  about  6,376  miles  in  length  ; 
provincial  roads,  for  which  the  Provincial  Councils 
are  responsible  in  co-operation  with  the  Communes, 
are  800  miles  in  length.  In  addition,  there  are  about 
40  miles  of  “ conceded  ” roads. 


III.—WATERWAYS. 

39.  A map  of  the  navigable  waterways  in  Belgium 
shows  a complete  network  covering  the  whole  comitry, 
being  most  numerous  in  the  industrial  areas,  with 
connections  running  far  into  Germany,  and  linking  up 
with  HoUand,  Northern  and  Eastern  France  and 
stretching  to  Paris. 

40.  During  recent  years  the  canal  boats  and  barges 
have  been  entirely  remodelled.  The  old  wooden 
boats  have  been  replaced  by  iron  and  steel  boats 
driven  by  Diesel  engines.  The  average  tonnage  of 
canal  and  river  boats  is  about  400,  but  some  of  them 
exceed  3,000  tons.  The  average  speed  is  about  six 
miles  an  hour. 

41.  The  chamiel  services  between  Ostend  and  Dover 
are  mider  the  direct  management  of  the  State  through 
the  Mhiistry  of  Transport. 

42.  There  is  co-operation  in  working  between  afi 
means  of  transport  and  the  ports.  The  newly- 
established  National  Council,  representing  all  Depart- 
ments and  interests  concerned  with  transport,  is 
expected  to  co-ordinate  all  facilities  in  the  country. 
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MEMORANDUM 

ON 

ROAD  AND  RAIL  TRANSPORT  in  CANADA. 
Compiled  fbom  Official  and  other  sources  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tolerton,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 
(Secretary  to  the  Royal  Gommission  on  Transport). 


Memo.  No.  65. 


(I)  RAILWAYS. 

(i)  Description. 

1.  The  two  great  railway  systems  of  Canada  are 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  National 
Railways.  The  following  statistics  (relating  to  1928) 
give  some  impression  of  the  extent  of  these  systems 
which  operate  practically  the  whole  of  the  railway 


mileage  in  Canada. 

C.N.R. 

C.P.R. 

1.  Route  mileage 

23,054 

14,821 

2.  Nos.  of  ; — 

(i)  Locomotives 

3,032 

2,282 

(ii)  Cars  in  passenger 

3,721 

2,773 

service. 

(iii)  Cars  in  freight 

119,984 

91,070 

service. 

(iv)  Service  vehicles 

7,886 

8,423 

131,591 

102,266 

3.  Passengers  carried 

19,877,213 

13,330,093 

Total  freight 

84,440,283 

40,326,781 

toimage. 

Ton  miles  25,175,044,569 

18,287,126,211 

$ 

$ 

4.  Capital  2,538,351,463 

740,522,877 

Gross  operating  ; 

304,591,268 

229,039,296 

earnings. 

Operating  expenses  249,731,695 

177,344,845 

Net  operating 

54,859,573 

51,694,451 

revenue. 

Net  corporate 

24,730,410 

48,313,437 

income. 

(loss) 

5.  Operating  Ratio 

81-99% 

74-79% 

(ii)  Relationship  between  State  and 
Undertakings. 

2.  The  progress  of  Canada  as  a nation  is  so  closely 
associated  with  the  provision  of  transportation 
facilities  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  State  and  the  railways  without  at 
the  same  time  outlining  the  history  of  the  construction 
of  those  railways. 

Canada  is  a country  of  magnificent  distances  nearly 
4,000  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  with  its 
relatively  small  population  of  nine  and  a hah  millions 
in  the  main  distributed  along  its  southern  borders. 
Different  parts  of  the  ooimtry  are  shut  off  from  each 
other  by  areas  which  are  almost  wildernesses,  such  as 
the  region  lying  between  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 
and  the  areas  north  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior, 
the  latter  dividing  the  industrial  region  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  from  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  prairies. 
To  such  a country  with  such  a population,  producing, 
like  the  western  agrioultmists,  mainly  for  export,  or, 
like  the  manufacturers,  largely  for  consumption  in 
distant  portions  of  the  coimtry,  cheap  transportation 
is  a necessity  of  life. 

Before  1850  the  water  routes  were  the  chief  avenues 
of  transportation,  but  these  were  closed  by  ice  for 
several  months  each  year,  and  the  business  of  the 
central  portions  of  the  country  was  in  a state  of 
stagnation  during  the  winter.  The  steam  railway  was. 


therefore,  required  for  the  adequate  economic  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  more  particularly  for  linking  up 
with  the  economic  and  industrial  world  the  vast 
productive  areas  of  the  Canadian  West  and  thus 
promoting  their  development. 

The  Grand  Trunk. 

3.  The  railway  era  in  Canada  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  1861,  when  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a main  Ime  of  railway  between  the 
two  Canadas.  The  result  was  the  completion  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  between  Montreal  and  Toronto 
in  1856,  its  extension  westward  to  Sarnia  m 1859  and 
eastward  to  Rividre  du  Loup  in  1860.  The  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence  Railway  from  Portland,  Maine  to 
the  Canadian  boimdary  was  leased,  and  in  1859  the 
Grand  Trmik  had  a through  route  800  miles  long  from 
Portland  to  Sarnia.  Durmg  the  next  25  years  much 
new  construction  took  place  and  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Clair  Tunnel  in  1891  gave  direct  communication 
with  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 

The  Intercolonial. 

4.  The  Intercolonial  Railway  between  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Canada  had  been  proposed  as  early  as 
1830.  In  1844  the  Imperial  Govermnent  made  a 
survey  for  a military  road,  and  in  1851  agreed  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  either  a guarantee  of 
interest  or  an  advance  of  the  sum  required  to  build 
a railroad.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  route 
resulted  in  the  project  falling  through,  but  in  1853 
Nova  Scotia  undertook  to  construct  a trunk  line  from 
Halifax  to  the  New  Brunswick  frontier.  In  both 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  however,  the  scheme 
of  an  intercolo.iial  railway  broke  down  for  lack  of 
funds,  and  in  1867  there  were  only  341  miles  of 
railway  in  the  Maritimes.  These,  under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  passed  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, who  undertook  the  completion  of  the  railway 
which  was  opened  in  1876.  In  1879  the  Riviere  du 
Loup  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  was  acquired,  and 
in  1898  the  Drummond  Counties  Railway  was  leased 
and  certain  runnmg  rights  obtained  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  tracks  into  Montreal.  The  Intercolonial  thus 
became  a competitor  for  the  business  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Canada. 

The  First  Transcontinental  Railway — The  C.P.R. 

5.  As  early  as  1849  the  construction  of  a Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  advocated.  In  1851  a Parlia- 
mentary Committee  reported  against  undertaking  the 
enterprise  at  that  time.  In  1871  the  terms  under 
which  British  Columbia  entered  Confederation  bound 
the  Dominion  to  commence  the  Pacific  Railway 
within  two  years  and  complete  it  within  ten  years. 

The  building  of  the  railway  as  a public  work 
actually  commenced  in  1874,  but  was  not  very 
rapidly  pushed  forward.  In  1880  the  Government 
entered  in  to  a contract  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Syndicate,  granting  to  the  Syndicate  all 
■portions  of  the  line  completed  or  under  construction, 
a cash  subsidy  of  825,000,000,  a land  grant  of 
25,000,000  acres,  free  admission  of  materials  for 
construction,  and  protection  for  20  years  against 
competing  lines.  The  Company  on  its  side  agreed 
to  complete  the  railway  and  thereafter  to  maintain 
it  efficiently.  Completion  of  the  main  line  took 
place  in  1885. 
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The  Second  Transcontinental — The  Canadian  Northern 
Railway. 

6.  The  Canadian  Northern  was  begun  in  1896 
witii  the  com2iletion  of  the  125-mile  line  of  the  Lake 
Manitoba  Railway  and  Canal  Company  chartered 
in  1889.  After  acquiring  the  charters  of  other  lines, 
and  assisted  by  the  Manitoba  Government  which 
desired  to  established  competition  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  Canadian  Northern  secured 
the  Manitoba  lines  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
in  1902  completed  its  line  from  Wimiipeg  to  Port 
Arthur.  By  securmg  guarantees  of  bonds  from 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments  it  was 
enabled  to  complete  the  great  scheme  of  a trans- 
continental road,  opening  in  Ontario  and  in  the 
West  large  undeveloped  areas  which  are  now  in 
process  of  settlement. 

The  Third  Transcontinental — The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific. 

7.  Before  the  continental  ambitions  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  wore  generally  understood,  the  question 
came  up  of  building  an  additional  transcontinental 
line.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  Grand  Trunk 
began  to  look  with  envy  at  the  large  and  increasing 
revenues  drawn  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  from  the 
great  Northwest.  In  1902  the  Grand  Trunk  submitted 
to  the  Dominion  Government  a proposal  to  constmct 
a line  from  North  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  provided 
that  a grant  of  $6,400  and  5,000  acres  of  land  per 
mile  should  be  made.  The  Government  submitted  a 
counter  proposal  that  the  line  instead  of  terminating 
at  North  Bay  should  be  continued  east  to  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick,  the  Eastern  Section  from  Moncton 
to  Winnipeg  to  be  constructed  by  the  Government  and 
leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk  for  a 60  year  period,  the 
railway  paying  no  rent  for  the  first  seven  years  and 
3 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  railway  for  the  remaining 
43  years.  The  Western  half  of  the  railway  from 
Winnipeg  to  Prince  Rupert  was  to  be  built  by  the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Government  guaranteeing  interest 
on  bonds  to  75  J>er  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
not  exceeding  $13,000  per  mile  on  the  prairie  section 
and  $30,000  per  mile  on  the  moimtain  section. 
This  proposition  was  accepted  and  construction 
commenced  on  the  National  Transcontinental  and 
the  Grand  Trimk  Pacific. 


Effect  of  the  War  on  the  Railways. 

8.  With  two  new  transcontinental  main  lines, 
besides  branches  under  construction,  Canadian  railway 
mileage  was  doubled  between  1900  and  1915,  increasing 
from  17,657  miles  in  the  former  year  to  34,882  miles 
in  the  latter.  The  builders  of  the  new  lines,  as  well  as 
the  Canadian  Government  and  people,  had  expected 
that  immigration  of  capital  and  labour  from  Europe 
■Y7ould  rapidly  settle  the  areas  tributary  to  the  new 
railroads  and  give  them  abundant  and  lucrative 
traffic  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  C.P.R.  Instead, 
the  War  came  and  European  labour  and  capital  were 
conscripted  for  the  struggle  ; immigration  fell  off, 
while  cost  of  operation  increased.  The  interest  on  the 
bonds  had  to  be  met,  and  in  1915  the  Government 
felt  it  necessary  to  give  assistance  to  the  railways. 

9.  In  1916,  after  having  again  made  loans  to  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern, 
a Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
(i)  the  general  problem  of  transportation,  (ii)  the  status 
of  each  of  the  three  transcontinental  systems,  and 
(iii)  the  reorganisation  of  any  of  the  said  systems  or 
their  acquisition  by  the  State.  The  majority  report 
of  the  Commission  has  formed  the  basis  oi  the 
subsequent  railway  policy  in  Canada.  Their  re- 
commendation was  that  the  public  should  take 
control  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk  proper,  and  that  they 
should  be  administered  on  purely  business  principles 
by  a Board  of  Trustees. 


Government  Aid  to  Private  Railways. 

10.  In  order  that  private  railways  might  be 
constructed  in  advance  of  settlement  as  colonisation 
roads,  or  through  thinly  settled  districts  where  little 
traffic  was  available,  it  was  necessary  for  Dominion, 
Provincial  and  even  Municipal  Governments  to 
extend  some  form  of  assistance.  In  the  early  days 
when  the  Governments  had  plenty  of  Crown  land 
and  little  cash,  the  subsidies  granted  to  railways 
frequently  took  the  form  of  land  grants  which  had 
the  advantage  of  giving  the  railway  a direct  interest 
in  opening  up  the  country,  though  it  sometimes  led 
to  the  railways  holding  large  tracks  of  land  idle  for 
speculative  purposes  when  intermixed  Crown  lands 
had  to  be  homesteaded,  thus  retarding  the  settlement 
of  agricultiual  land.  TTie  total  area  so  granted  up  to 
the  end  of  1927  amounted  to  over  47,000,000  acres. 

11.  As  the  country  grew  wealthier  the  objections 
to  the  land  grant  method  became  more  apparent, 
and  aid  was  more  frequently  given  in  the  forin  of  a 
cash  subsidy  per  mile  of  line,  a loan  or  a subscription 
to  the  shares  of  the  railway.  Prom  1851  up  to  the 
end  of  1927  the  total  value  of  such  aid  granted, 
exclusive  of  the  oaj)ital  of  the  Government-owned 
Intercolonial  and  Prince  Edward  Island  Railways, 
amounted  to  over  $225,000,000.  Of  this  sum  oyer 
$176,000,000  represents  aid  granted  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  over  $33,000,000  that  granted  by 
Provincial  Governments,  and  over  $16,000,000  that 
granted  by  Municipalities. 

12.  The  most  recent  type  of  assistance  given  to 
private  railways  is  a guarantee  on  their  bonds  or  of 
the  interest  thereon.  These  guarantees  enabled  the 
railways  receiving  them  to  borrow  money,  generally 
from  British  investors,  at  rates  of  interest  considerably 
lower  than  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  paid. 
The  total  amoimt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1927 
was  just  over  $680,000,000. 


Origin  and  Growth  of  Government-owned  Railways. 

13.  The  Intercolonial  Railway  built  as  a condition 
of  Confederation  and  completed  in  1876,  and  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  opened  in  1875, 
had,  since  their  construction,  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  1903, 
the  Dominion  Government  undertook  the  construction 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  National  Trans- 
continental from  Moncton  to  Winnipeg,  to  be  leased 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  a period  of  50  years. 
On  the  faihue  of  the  Company  to  take  oyer  the  opera- 
tion of  the  road  when  completed  in  1915,  the 
Government  itself  undertook  its  operation  and  was 
also  obliged  to  lease  the  Lake  Superior  Branch  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  which,  by  the  above  default, 
was  isolated  from  the  main  line.  In  recent  years  a 
number  of  eastern  branch  lines  have  been  acquired, 
while  others  are  operated  under  lease. 


The  Consolidation  and  Organisation  of  the  Canadian 
National  System. 

14.  In  1917  the  Government  acquired  the  cajiital 
stock  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railways  with  a 
mileage  of  9,555  miles.  The  insolvency  of  tto  Grand 
Trunli  Pacific  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Minister  of 
Railways  as  receiver  in  1919,  and  in  1920  the  road 
was  transferred  to  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  acquired  in  1919 
by  an  Act  which  provided  for  arbitration  as  to  the 
considerations  to  be  given  to  its  shareholders.  This 
arbitration  finally  disposed  of,  steps  were  taken  to 
consolidate  the  various  railways  tmder  Gover^ent 
operation  and  control.  In  1922  the  Grand  Trunk 
Board  and  the  Canadian  Northern  Board  gave  place 
to  a single  Canadian  National  Board,  to  which  the 
former  Canadian  Government  Railways  were  tinned 
over  for  management  and  operation. 
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Government  Control. 

lo.  Private  enterprises  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion and  comnaunioations  business  in  Canada  have  in 
the  past  50  years  shown  the  same  tendency  toward 
coiisolidation  and  amalgamation  which  has  been 
evident  elsewhere  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
The  basic  reason  for  such  consolidation  and  amalga- 
mation has  been  the  fact  that  the  business  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  is,  generally  spealdng, 
a “ natm-al  monopoly,”  i.e.,  a type  of  enterprise  in 
which  service  can  be  more  efSeiently  and  economically 
rendered  to  the  public  where  one  or  a few  concerns 
control  a particular  type  of  service  thz’oughout  the 
coimtry.  The  outstanding  example  of  these  con- 
solidations in  Canada  is  the  concentration  of  the 
control  of  the  railways  of  the  country  in  the  tiR.nrls 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  Companies. 

16.  However,  since  such  control  brings  with  it  an 
element  of  monopoly  and  possible  overcharge  which 
is  distasteful  to  the  public,  it  has  in  Canada,  as  in 
other  countries,  been  deemed  advisable  to  set  up 
authorities  controlling  the  rates  to  be  charged  and 
the  other  conditions  on  which  services  to  the  public 
are  to  be  rendered  by  common  carriers.  Tliis  control, 
so  far  as  railways  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
Dominion  Government  are  concerned,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Railway  Com- 
nussioners,  whose  authority  has  been  extended  to 
cover  various  other  means  of  transportation  and 
communication.  A brief  summary  of  the  history 
and  functions  of  this  body  follows. 

17.  Besides  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
dealing^  with  the  larger  public  utilities  coming  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Government,  there 
exist  in  several  of  the  provinces  bodies  which  under- 
take among  their  duties  the  supervision  and  control 
of  local  public  utilities  operating  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  regulation  of  their  rates 
of  service.  Among  these  is  the  RaUway  and  Municipal 
Board  of  Ontario,  established  in  1906,  which  controls 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
rmlways  and  approves  rates,  rules  and  regulations 
affeotiag  the  public.  Similarly,  in  Quebec,  a Com- 
mission of  Public  Utilities  was  established  in  1909 
and  was  given  superintendence  over  all  Quebec 
corporations,  other  than  mimicipalities,  “ that  own, 
operate,  manage  or  control  any  system,  works,  plant 
or  equipment  for  the  conveyance  of  telegraph  or 
telephone  messages  or  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers 
or  goods  over  a railway,  street  railway  or  tramway, 
or  for  the  production,  transmission,  delivery  or 
furnishing  of  heat,  light  or  power,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  or  for  the  public.”  In  Nova  Scotia 
there  is  a Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Utilities 
and  in  Manitoba  a Public  Utilities  Commission, 
with  similar  functions,  while  in  the  three  westernmost 
provinces  these  same  duties  are  performed  by 
provincial  Departments  of  Railways. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada. 

18.  In  the  early  days  of  railway  budding  in  Canada, 
the  provmces  were  more  concerned  with  rapid  de- 
velopment than  with  rate  regulation.  Under  the 
Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1851,  rates  were 
fixed  by  the  directors  of  the  railway,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Government  in  Council.  Beyond  this, 
competition  was  relied  upon  to  bring  rates  to  a 
reasonable  level.  As  time  went  on,  however,  those 
who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  competition  as  a 
regulator  were  disdlusioned.  F or  example,  complaints 
were  made  that  the  Grand  Trunk  gave  low  through 
Hansit  rates,  say  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  through 
Canada,  and  recouped  itself  by  high  non-competitive 
rates  m Upper  Canada.  In  1888  the  supervision  of 
rates  was  assigned  to  the  Railway  Committee  of  the 
Rrivy  Cotmcil,  sitting  in  Ottawa. 

19.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  two  reports  were 
prepared  for  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
the  first  setting  down  the  experience  of  railway 


commissions  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  second  discussing  Canadian  rate  grievances 
with  a recommendation  that  regulation  by  commission 
be  adopted  in  Canada.  The  second  report  foimd  that 
non-competitive  rates  were  exorbitant  as  compared 
with  competitive  ones  and  that  the  railways  had 
exercised  their  right  to  vary  rates  without  notice, 
to  the  great  distress  of  shippers.  Among  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Railway  Committee  as  a rate-regulating 
body  was  its  fixed  station  at  Ottawa,  wffiich  made  the 
cost  of  appearing  before  it  practically  prohibitive 
Besides,  Members  of  Parliament  had  no  necessary 
aptitude  for  dealing  with  railway  rates,  and  of  their 
two  functions— legislative  and  administrative— the 
legislative  was  to  them  the  more  important. 

20.  The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 
Canada,  as  provided  for  by  the  amended  Railway 
Act  of  1903,  was  organised.  In  the  beginning  its 
membership  consisted  of  a Chief  Commissioner,  a 
Deputy  Chief  and  one  Commissioner.  In  1908  the 
membership  was  increased  by  the  mclusioii  of  an 
Assistant  Chief  Commissioner  and  two  other  Com- 
missioners. 

21.  The  powers  of  the  Commission,  in  brief,  are  in 
matters  relating  to  the  location,  construction  and 
operation  of  railways.  The  most  important  of  these 
powers  has  to  do  with  rate  regulation.  Passenger 
rates  are  divided  into  standard  and  special,  freight 
rates  into  standard,  special  and  competitive.  Stan- 
dard rates  are  maximum  rates  and  the  only  ones 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  before  they 
are  applied.  Special  and  competitive  rates,  being  less 
than  maximum  rates,  may  be  applied  by  railways 
without  the  Board’s  approval,  provided  that  a change 
of  rates  has  been  advertised.  But  important  rate 
adjustments  usually  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission,  for  the  changed  rate  alters  the  extent 
of  the  territory  in  which  a shipper  can  compete  and 
on  this  account  he  is  apt  to  appeal  to  the  Commission. 
It  is  a.  loiotty  question  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
competitive  areas — to  decide  whether  Nova  Scotian 
manufacturers  should  be  given  rates  which  would 
allow  thern  to  compete  west  of  Mo&treal,  or  again, 
whether  high  construction  and  operation  costs  in 
British  Columbia  should  enforce  a rate  which  prevents 
her  goods  from  moving  far  into  the  prairies. 

22.  The  procedure  of  the  Board  is  informal,  as 
suits  the  nature  of  its  work,  for  experience  has  shown 
that  hearuigs  in  strict  legal  form  give  the  parties  to 
the  argument  uncompromising  attitudes.  ' If  possible, 
matters  are  settled  by  recommendations  to  the  railway 
company  or  to  the  shipper ; thus,  during  1926, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  applications  to  the  Board  were 
settled  without  formal  hearing.  The  Railway 
Committee  had  kept  its  station  at  Ottawa,  giving 
only  formal  hearings,  so  that  the  grievances  of  those 
who  could  not  afford  to  appear  in  person  or  pay 
coimsel  went  unredressed.  The  itineraries  of  the 
Railway  Commission  are  arranged  so  that  evidence 
may  be  taken  at  the  least  expense  to  those  giving  it. 

23.  The  Chief  or  Assistant  Chief  Commissioner 
gives  final  judgment  on  points  of  law  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  the  question  is  one  of 
law.  On  questions  of  fact  the  findings  of  the  Board 
are  final  and  are  not  qualified  by  previous  judgments 
of  any  other  court.  Questions  of  law  and  jurisdiction 
are  differentiated.  In  the  first  case,  the  Board  may, 
if  it  wishes,  allow  an  ap23eal  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 
in  the  second,  the  applicant  needs  no  jiermission  to 
present  his  appeal. 

24.  The  Railway  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
being  a Committee  of  the  Cabinet,  was  responsible  to 
Parliament.  When  the  powers  of  the  Committee  were 
rnade  over  to  the  Railway  Commission  the  respon- 
sibility was  retained,  but  necessarily  by  a different 
means.  There  is  now  provision  for  an  appeal  from 
any  decision  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  who  may  also 
of  his  own  motion  interfere  to  rescind  or  vary  the 
action  of  the  Board,  but  the  power  to  rescind  or  vary 
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usually  consists  in  referring  to  the  Board  for  re- 
consideration. From  its  inception  imtil  December  31, 
1927,  the  Board  gave  formal  hearing  to  9,186  cases. 
Its  decision  was  appealed  in  90  oases,  60  of  these  being 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  40  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council.  Of  the  appeals  11  of 
those  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  were  allowed  and 
3 of  those  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council. 

(iii)  Locai,  Taxation. 

25.  All  railway  undertakings,  both  State-owned  and 
privately-owned,  are  required  to  contribute  to  local 
and  municipal  taxation.  The  values  of  their  properties 
are  assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  properties 
of  private  individuals  and  private  corporations,  and 
local  and  municipal  rates  are  levied  on  the  basis  of 
these  assessments,  subject  in  a few  instances  to  special 
agreements  with  the  authorities  under  which  partial 
or  complete  relief  is  granted  for  a limited  number  of 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  line  for  traffic. 

26.  The  following  figures  show  the  amounts  paid 
in  Canada  by,  the  two  railway  systems  during  1928  : — 

C.N.R.  C.P.B. 

s ^ 

Provincial  Tax  ...  1,263,046  1,488,824 

Municipal  Tax  ...  1,811,364  2,204,169 

Federal  Income  Tax  Nil.  2,300,000 

Other  Special  Tax  78,579  61,292 


At  the  beginning  of  1929  there  were  381,976  miles 
of  highway  open  for  traffic.  Of  this  mileage  224,410 
miles  represent  “ improved  ” roads.  Of  this  latter 
mileage  56,394  miles  are  surfaced  with  gravel  and  only 
7,726  miles  are  hard  surfaced.  Further  exammation 
of  the  statistics  available  reveals  the  fact  that  of  the 
total  mileage  of  hard  surfaced  roads  in  Canada 
1,922  miles  or  nearly  26  per  cent,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  while  5,292  or  65  per  cent, 
of  the  total  are  in  Ontario.  As  might  be  anticqiated, 
therefore,  the  greatest  development  of  the  use  of  the 
motor  vehicle  in  .Canada  has  taken  place  in  Ontario, 
although  the  fact  that  winter  clunatio  conditions  are 
less  severe,  especially  in  Southern  Ontario,  has  also 
influenced  this  development  to  a large  extent. 

32.  Snow  precipitation  is  heavy  in  the  majority  of 
the  Provinces  and  highways  have  remained  closed  to 
motor  vehicle  traffic  during  the  winter  months. 
However,  in  1925,  Southern  Ontario  became  the 
pioneer  of  a movement  to  keep  roads  open  during  the 
winter,  and  by  the  end  of  1930,  1,500  miles  of  road 
will  be  available  for  motor  traffic  all  the  year  round. 
The  highways  so  treated  are  the  hard  surfaced  roads 
and  constitute  the  main  arteries.  In  the  Province  of 
Quebec  the  snowfall  is  much  greater,  but  the  Highway 
Department  has  recently  embarked  on  a programme 
of  snow  removal,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  principal  roads  will  soon  be  available  for 
motor  vehicle  transport  throughout  the  year. 


Total  ...  3,152,989  6,044,285 


27.  But  although  escaping  relatively  hghtly  in 
Canada,  Canadian  National  Railways  appear  to  be 
hit  heavily  by  taxation  in  the  United  States  where 
the  most  paying  part  of  their  system  is  situated. 
Taking  the  Canadian  National  system,  both  in  Canada 
and  the  States,  the  taxes  paid  in  1928  were  as  follows— 


Provincial  Tax  . . . 
Municipal  Tax 
Federal  Income  Tax 
Other  Special  Tax 


I 

3,332,600 

4,569,016 

3,088,670 

143,565 


Total  11,133,851 


(iv)  Management. 

28.  Neither  users  nor  employees  take  any  part  in 
the  management  of  the  railway  undertakings. 

(v)  Conditions  of  Service. 

29.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  the  railway 
undertakings  are  members  of  various  Trade  Union 
organizations  and  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours  are 
fixed  upon  bases  which  are  presumably  satisfactory  to 
the  Unions  concerned.  The  general  conditions  of 
service  do  not  deny  to  the  employees  the  right  to 
strike. 

(vi)  Powers  oe  Railway  Undertakings. 

30.  Generally  speaking,  the  charters  of  Canadian 
railway  companies  .have  not  hitherto  contained  express 
authority  to  carry  on  business  on  the  public  highways. 
The  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  overcome  by  creating 
and  operating  a separate  cartage  or  road  transport 
company  in  which  the  railway  company  may  hold 
the  entire  capital ; occasionally,  specific  authority 
has  been  obtained  by  separate  legislation.  Most  of  the 
companies  are  operating  on  the  highways  in  support 
of  their  general  business,  but  at  present  this  is  only 
being  done  to  a very  limited  extent. 

ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

(i)  Highway  Facilities. 

31.  Before  considering  the  question  of  motor 
transport  in  Canada  it  may  be  of  interest  to  review 
briefly  the  extent  of  the  available  highway  facilities 
as  being  a prime  factor  contributmg  to  the  success  of 
the  motor  vehicle  as  an  agency  of  transport. 


(ii)  Development. 

33.  The  following  figiues,  which  give  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  certain  years,  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  in  Canada  has  increased  : 

1910 8,967 

1920  407,064 

1926  728,006 

1926  836,794 

1927  945,672 

1928  1,076,819 


34.  As  regards  omnibuses,  the  number  registered 
during  the  years  1923  to  1928  was  as  follows  : 

1923  461 

1924  

1925  719 

1926  993 

1927  1>318 

1928  1.433 

Examination  of  the  registration  by  Provinces, 
however,  shows  that  of  the  total  for  1928,  522  buses  or 
37  per  cent,  were  registered  in  Ontario,  and  439  or 
31  per  cent,  were  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

35.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  trucks 
has  also  been  rapid  and  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures 

1923  54,237 

1924  64,940 

1926  74,466 

1926  87,408 

1927  101,440 

1928  129,530 

Here  again,  examination  shows  that  21,747  trucks 
or  17  per  cent,  of  the  1928  total  were  registered  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  while  64,714  or  42  per  cent. 
W6I6  to  bo  found,  in  Ontario. 

Further  analysis  of  the  motor  truck  registrations 
in  Ontario  brings  out  an  interesting  point  regarding 
the  size  of  the  trucks.  In  Ontario  it  appears  that 
42  per  cent,  of  these  vehicles  have  a gross  weight 
(tare  plus  carrying  capacity)  of  less  than  2 tons, 
while  49  per  cent,  have  a gross  weight  of  from  2 to  3 
tons.  In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that  91  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  trucks  in  use  in  Ontario 
have  a carrying  capacity  of  1 • 5 tons  or  less.  A similar 
condition  probably  obtains  over  Canada  as  a whole. 
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(iii)  The  Licensing  and  Regulation  of 
Omnibuses  and  Teucks. 

36.  The  regulatory  conditions  governing  omnibus 
operation  vary  in  the  different  Provinces,  but  the 
following  details  regarding  the  systems  in  force 


in  Ontario  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  (which 
between  them  accoimt  for  68  per  cent,  of  the  total 
bus  registrations)  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
representative  of  those  obtaining  in  the  other 
Provinces. 


Ontario. 


Quebec. 


Regulatory  Body  ... 
Powers  of  Regulatory  Body 


Requirements 


Restrictions, 
(i)  Size 


(ii)  Weight 


Department  of  Public  Highways.  Public  Service  Commission. 

General  control  as  to  equipment  neces- 
sary. 

Grants  or  revokes  permits. 

Approves  Schedules. 

Regulates  and  supervises  all  operations. 

Promulgates  rules  and  regulations 
governing  safety. 


No  Driver  shall  work  for  more  than 
10  hours  in  any  24-hour  period. 
Standees  must  not  exceed  one-third 
number  of  seats  provided. 

Insurance  or  Bond  as  follows  : — 
Seating  12  or  less— $5,000- §10,000 
and  $1,000  property  damage. 
Seating  13-20— $5,000-116,000  and 
$1,000  property  damage. 

Seating  21-30— $5,000- $20,000  and 
$1,000  property  damage. 

Seating  over  30— $5,000- $25,000  and 
$1,000  property  damage. 

Length  33  ft. 

Width  8 ft. 

Height  - 


Gross  Weights. 

4.600  lbs. 
6,300  „ 
6,000  ,, 

6,700  „ 

9.600  ,, 
11,200  „ 
12,800  „ 
16,000  „ 
18,000  „ 
20,000  „ 


Rear  Tyres. 
3J  in. 

4 in. 

4^  in. 

5 in. 

6 „ 

7 „ 

8 „ 

10  „ 

12  „ 

14 


(iii)  Speed 

Basis  & Rate  of  Registration 
Fee. 


25  m.p.h. 

Full  stop  at  all  level  railway  crossings. 
Gross  Weight. 

Pneu. 

Capacity.  Tyres. 

2 and  up  to  3 tons  $24 . 00 


3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


36.00 

46.00 

60.00 

70.00 

80.00 
99.00 

110.00 

132.00 

144.00 


Solid 
Tyres, 
f 27.00 

40.00 

60.00 

66.00 

77.00 

88.00 

117.00 

130.00 

164.00 

168.00 


Basis  and  Rate  of  Special  Potential  Passenger  mile, 
taxation  additional  to 
Registration  fee  and  Gas 
Tax. 


General  control  as  to  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

Grants  or  revokes  permits,  approves 
tariffs  and  schedules,  promulgates 
rules  and  regulations  for  safety  of 
operation. 

Obtain  a monthly  travel  permit  on 
payment  of  road  tax  which  shall  not 
exceed  J cent  per  ton  mile  if  weight 
less  than  5,000  lbs.  nor  1 cent  per 
ton  mile  if  weight  exceeds  6,000  lbs. 

File  Schedules,  etc. 

Driver  must  not  drive  more  than  260 
miles  per  24  hours. 

All  passengers  must  be  seated. 


Length  28  ft. 

Width  8 ft. 

Height  12  ft.  6 in. 

Maximum  Gross — 24,000  lbs. 
Pneumatics  800  Ibs./in.  of  tyre. 
Solids  700  Ibs./in.  of  tyre. 

With  two  driving  axles : 

9.000  lbs.  per  axle  pneumatics, 

8.000  lbs.  per  axle  solids. 


26  m.p.h. 

Full  stop  at  all  level  railway  crossings 


Weight  of  Vehicle  $1 . 50  per  100  lbs. 


Seating 

Capacity. 


8-12. 

More  than  12 


37.  In  other  Provinces  the  regulatory  body  is  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  the  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission, the  Provincial  Secretary,  the  Motor  Carrier 
Board,  or  the  Public  Service  Commission,  as  the 
case  may  be, 

38.  Tbe  powers  of  "tliese  bodies  appear  to  be  su££i- 
ciently  comprehensive  to  enable  a strict  control 
to  be  exercised  over  operation  and,  in  the  majority 
of  the  Provinces,  a certificate  or  permit  is  necessary 
before  commencing  any  rural  bus  operations.  In  the 
issue  of  these  certificates  there  appears  to  be  a very 


Ton  Mile. 

Locality  Served. 
Population  of — 
2,000  or  less  Over 
2,000 

A cent  J cent 

cent  J cent 


definite  policy  among  the  regulatory  bodies  of 
limiting  to  one  the  number  of  permits  to  do  local 
business  over  any  one  route,  but  while  some  con- 
sideration is  usually  given  to  the  services  rendered 
by  existing  transport  agencies,  only  one  Province 
(New  Brunswick)  clearly  sets  forth  in  its  legislative 
enactments  governing  motor  bus  operations  that 
due  consideration  shall  be  given  to  existing  services 
before  a certificate  is  granted.  Under  the  policy  of 
one  permit  one  route  ” these  certificates  of  operation 
closely  approach  monopolistic  franchises  and  as 
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such  certainly  have  a monetary  value  ; a fact  which 
the  early  bus  operators  have  been  quick  to  realise 
as  is  evidenced  by  a recent  sale  of  a certificate  of 
operation  in  Ontario  which  involved  the  payment 
of  a sum  amounting  to  approximately  $4,000  per 
mile  of  route  for  the  operating  permit  alone.  Certifi- 
cates of  operation  are  generally  renewable  amiually 
at  the  discretion  of  the  regulatory  body,  and  to 


date  there  have  not  been  any  refusals  of  permits  to 
reliable  and  responsible  operators. 

39.  As  with  omnibuses,  there  are  regulatory 
conditions  governing  truck  operations  in  the  various 
Provinces,  and  details  regarding  the  systems  in  the 
Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  are  appended. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  two  Provinces 
account  for  59  per  cent,  of  the  truck  registrations 
in  the  Dominion. 


Regulatory  Body  ... 

Powers  of  Regulatory  Body 


Requirements 


Ontario. 

Department  of  Public  Highways. 

Grants  or  revokes  permits. 

Promulgates  rules  and  regulations 
governing  operation. 

General  control  as  to  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

Obtain  certificate  of  operation. 

Carry  insurance  or  indemnity  bond  in 
the  amount  specified. 

Use  standard  bill  of  lading. 

Driver  shall  not  work  more  than  10  hrs. 
in  any  24-hour  period. 


Quebec. 

Public  Service  Commission. 

General  control  as  to  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

Promulgates  rules  and  regulations  for 
operation. 

Grants  or  revokes  permits. 

Approves  tariffs  and  Schedules. 

Obtain  a monthly  travel  permit. 

Pile  schedules,  etc. 


Restriction  : — • 

(i)  Size 

...  Length  33  ft. 

Length  28  ft. 

Width  8 ft. 

Width  8 ft. 

Height  — • 

Height  12  ft.  6 in. 

(ii)  Weight 

. . . Gross  Weight. 

Rear  Tyres. 

Maximum  Gross  24,000  lbs. 

4,600  lbs. 

34  ins. 

5,300  „ 

4 „ 

Pneumatics  800  lbs. /in.  of  tyre. 

6,000  „ 

44  „ 

Solids  700  lbs. /in.  of  tyre. 

6,700  „ 

6 „ 

9,600  „ 

6 „ 

With  two  driving  axles. 

11,200  „ 

7 „ 

9,000  lbs.  per  axle — Pneumatics. 

12,800  „ 

8 „ 

8,000  „ „ „ Solids. 

16,000  „ 

10  „ 

18,000  „ 

12  „ 

20,000  „ 

14  „ 

(iii)  Speed 

Basis  and  Rate  of  Registra- 
tion Fee 


40  m.p.h. 
Gross  Weight. 


Pneu. 

Solid 

Capacity. 

Tyres. 

Tyres. 

Less  2 tons 

$16-00 

$18-00 

2—  3 

9) 

24-00 

27-00 

3—  4 

JJ 

36-00 

40-00 

L—  6 

46-00 

50-00 

5—  6 

JJ 

60-00 

66-00 

6—  7 

70-00 

77-00 

7—  8 

JJ 

80-00 

88-00 

8—  9 

5 9 

99-00 

117-00 

9—10 

99 

110-00 

130-00 

10—11 

99 

132-00 

164-00 

11—12 

99 

144-00 

168-00 

Basis  and  Rate  of  Special 
Taxation  additional  to 
Registration  Fee  and  Gas 
Tax. 


None. 


15  m.p.h. 

Weight  of  Vehicle. 

Pneumatic  Tyres. 

Weight  less  6,000  lbs.  $1-25  per  100  lbs. 
„ more  „ |2'50  per  100  „ 


Non -Pneumatic  Tyres. 

Weight  less  5,000  lbs.  $1  • 50  per  100  lbs. 
„ more  „ $3-00  per  100  „ 


Provision  for  Gross  Ton  Mile  Tax  which 
will  not  exceed  \ cent  if  weight  of 
vehicle  is  less  than  5,000  lbs.  nor 
1 cent  if  weight  exceeds  6,000  lbs. 


40.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  iiowers 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  those  in  Canada 
generally,  as  a study  of  the  powers  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  other  Provinces  reveals  the  absence  of 
regulation  regarding  truck  operations  as  compared 
with  bus  operation.  This  absence  of  regulation  is 
reflected  in  the  general  state  of  the  truck  industry 
where  destructive  competition  and  a lack  of  knowledge 
of  operating  costs  have  placed  the  industry  in  a 
chaotic  condition. 

41.  As  regards  trucks,  the  term  “ regulation  ” 
apparently  implies  taxation,  and  the  absence  of 
former  may  be  to  a large  extent  attributable  to  the 
difficulties  which  are  encomrtered  in  classifying  the 
service  performed  by  trucks.  This  service  may  be 
very  generally  classified  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Private  Trucks — operated  by  the  owner  or 
his  agent  and  used  exclusively  for  the  transport 
of  his  own  goods. 
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(b)  Contract  Carrier  Trucks — operated  by  the 
owner  or  his  agent  and  used  exclusively  for  the 
transport  of  goods  belonging  to  one  other  {either 
individual  or  firm)  under  contract. 

(c)  Common  Carrier  Trucks — operated  by  the 
owner  or  his  agent  and  which  offer  to  the  general 
public  a truck  transportation  service,  usually 
limited  to  definite  routes. 

(iv)  Taxation. 

42.  The  taxation  of  motor  vehicles,  garages 
chauffeurs,  etc.,  is  becoming  a lucrative  source  of 
provincial  income.  In  every  Province  the  operation 
of  motors  and  motor  cycles  is  dependent  on  carrying 
a licence  duly  issued  by  the  various  authorities,  while 
similar  licences  permit  the  maintenance  of  garages 
and  the  driving  of  oars  or  trucks  by  hired  chauffeurs. 
The  most  recent  form  of  taxation  is  the  petrol  tax 
which  in  1927  was  assessed  in  all  Provinces  except  one. 
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This  tax  varies  from  1 to  5 cents  per  gallon,  and  the 
revenue  from  this  source  represented  in  1928  over 
33  per  cent,  of  the  total  Provincial  taxation  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

43.  In  addition  to  the  registration  fee  and  the  petrol 
tax,  omnibuses  and  trucks  are  subject  to  a special 
taxation  in  practically  aU  Provinces,  and  particulars 
have  already  been  given  regarding  the  basis  and  rate 
of  such  taxation  in  the  oases  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
The  basis  of  this  additional  taxation  varies  con- 
siderably. In  some  Provinces,  the  tax  is  levied  on  a 
mileage  charge  ; in  others  it  represents  1,  2 or  3 per 
cent,  of  gross  earnings. 

44.  The  proceeds  of  motor  taxation  are  not 
necessarily  hypothecated  for  expenditure  on  highways, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  year  1928  are  quoted  : — 

Revenues  from  Motor  Vehicles. 

(i)  Registrations,  etc....  ...  19,004,276 

(ii)  Petrol  Tax 12,547,073 


Total 

Expenditure  on  Highways. 

(i)  On  Construction  ... 

(ii)  On  Maintenance  . . . 


31,551,349 

38,912,029 

18,963,381 


Total  57,875,410 

In  connection  with  the  petrol  tax,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  petrol  is  purchased  for  use  by 
immense  numbers  of  tourists’  oars  (over  3J  millions 
in  1928)  as  weU  as  for  a number  of  other  purposes  not 
associated  with  the  highway. 


ITT.  COMPETITION. 

(i)  Passengbe  Tbaeeic. 

45.  There  has  been  a general  trend  towards  the 
consolidation  of  the  small  independent  bus  operators 
into  large  companies,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
these  consolidations  are  of  distinct  benefit  both  to 
the  bus  travelling  public  and  to  the  industry  itseH. 
As  an  example  of  such  consolidation  may  be  quoted 
the  630  mile  route  between  Quebec  and  Niagara  Falls, 
which  is  now  controlled  by  five  operators. 

46.  Examination  shows  that  the  principal  omnibus 
routes  to  a large  extent  parallel  the  railways  and 
with  the  availability  of  another  agency  of  transport, 
which  has  a more  frequent  and  flexible  service,  it  was 
to  be  anticipated  that  inroads  would  be  made  on  the 
steam  railway  passenger  traffic.  As  a result  of  a 
careful  study  of  bus  passenger  traffic  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  the 
following  conclusions  were  reached  : — 

(i)  Apparently  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  bus 
passengers  represent  traffic  actually  lost  directly 
by  the  railway  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
bus  traffic  is  inherent  with  the  bus,  i.e.,  it  is 
essentially  bus  traffic  and  represents  to  a large 
extent  new  business  together  with  some  which 
the  railways  had  formerly  irretrievably  lost  to 
the  private  passenger  automobile. 

(ii)  Excluding  the  movements  of  commutation 
traffic  the  bus  could  perform  short-haul  services 
(up  to  50  miles)  better  and  more  economically 
than  the  steam  railway  and,  consequently,  in 
giving  consideration  to  a general  economic  scheme 

■ of  transportation,  it  would  appear  that  such 
traffic  rightly  belongs  to  a bus  movement  and 
that  the  steaih  railways  should  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  haulage  of  long-distance  passenger 
traffic. 


Canadian  operators  have  also  entered  this  field,  but 
to  a more  limited  extent,  as  up  to  the  present  there 
is  not  any  highway  comiection  between  the  road 
systems  of  Eastern  and  Western  Canada,  largely  due 
to  the  sparse  population  in  Western  Ontario.  With 
the  completion  of  the  Trans -Canadian  highway, 
however,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  a road  service 
from  Montreal  to  British  Columbia  will  be  available 
at  any  rate  during  the  summer  months. 

48.  The  steam  railways  have  shown  considerable 
concern  at  the  long-distance  bus  operations  ; studies 
made  of  their  passenger  traffic  have  led  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(i)  The  majority  of  the  long-distance  passen- 
gers are  attracted  thereto  by  the  cheapness  of 
bus  transport,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if 
these  travellers  would  ever  have  used  steam 
railway  facilities  on  account  of  the  expense,  but 
it  woidd  appear  that  any  railway  passengers 
so  lost  would  represent  rather  day-coach  (the 
Canadian  equivalent  of  third-class)  passengers 
than  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  maximum 
comfort  provided  on  modern  trams. 

(ii)  A certain  number  of  tomlsts  are  attracted 
to  the  long-distance  bus  from  curiosity  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  time  is  of  no  particular  object  ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  this  class  of  passenger 
represents  one  which  formerly  used  the  private 
automobile  and  as  such  does  not  in  reality 
represent  any  fm’ther  loss  to  steam  railway 
traffic. 

(v)  Goods  Traffic. 

49.  As  in  the  case  of  passenger  traffic,  studies  have 
been  made  to  determine  what  effect,  if  any,  the 
increased  use  of  motor  trucks  has  had  on  railway 
freight  traffic,  and  the  following  conclusions  have 
been  reached  : — 

(i)  Approximately  95  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  trucks  in  Canada  are  privately-owned 
and  operated,  and  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  handled 
by  truck  is  derived  from  the  distribution  and 
coUeotion  of  goods  within  the  cities  and  short 
haul  areas.  Such  traffic  was  not  formerly 
handled  by  the  railways  and,  consequently, 
does  not  represent  any  loss  to  them. 

(ii)  The  truck  has  made  appreciable  in-roads 
on  railway  freight  earnings,  particularly  in  the 
less-than-car-load  and  car-load  short-haul  ship- 
ments, and  has  taken  what  may  be  termed  the 
“ cream  ” of  such  traffic  leaving  the  bulky  and 
hard-to-handle  freight  for  the  railways.  Due 
to  the  heavy  handling  charges  and  unavoidable 
terminal  delays,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  general 
advantage  that  the  railways  should  relinquish 
all  this  class  of  traffic  to  the  truck. 

(iii)  The  truck  offers  door  to  door  service  which 
represents  a complete  cycle  in  any  transportation 
movement,  and  having  a more  flexible  service 
offers  what  ihay  be  termed  “ preferred  service  ” 
which  attracts  considerable  traffic  to  the  truck. 

(iv)  The  truck  has  not  been  used  to  date  in  the 
long-distance  field  to  the  same  extent  as  the  bus 
for  passenger  traffic  ; but  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  where  the  commodity  for  transport  lends 
itself  to  truck  movement  it  will  move  thereby  up 
to  distances  where  the  times  consumed,  from 
the  door  of  the  consignor  to  the  door  of  the 
consignee,  on  the  journey  by  truck  and  by  rail, 
are  nearly  equal. 

(vi)  General. 


47.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  economic  limit 
of  the  bus  would  eventually  be  approximately  50 
miles  ; but  during  the  past  18  months,  long-distance 
bus  operation  has  developed  very  rapidly,  particularly 
in  the  States  where  these  operations  are  apparently 
profitable.  As  might  be  anticipated,,  the  larger 


50.  Information  received  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  bears  out  in  substance  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Bureau  of  Economics.  Certain 
passenger  services  have  been  affected — ^particularly 
suburban  services — but  railway  freight  traffics  have 
not  been  materially  affected  ; . if  anything  freight 
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traffic  has  been  increased  by  the  movement  of  raw 
materials  for  building  motors  and  their  equipment 
and  by  the  freighting  of  oars  and  parts. 

51.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  so 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned  competition  between 
road  and  rail,  though  existing,  is  not  sufficiently 
acute  to  cause  anxiety  to  the  railways,  who  have  so 
far  successfully  retained  their  traffic  by  increasing 
the  speed  and  comfort  of  passenger  trains,  by  giving 
more  frequent  services  on  branch  lines  with  petrol 
driven  cars  and,  in  the  case  of  goods  traffic,  by 
speeding  up  the  switching  and  placing  of  freight 
cars  in  terminals.  In  addition,  a factor  imdoubtedly 
in  favour  of  the  railways  is  to  be  found  in  Canadian 
weather  conditions,  as  for  five  months  in  the  year 
the  roads  are  not  favourable  to  the  economic  use 
of  either  motor  bus  or  truck. 

CO-ORDINATION. 

52.  Apart  from  what  may  be  described  as  natural 
factors  (e.g.,  highway  and  climatic  conditions) 
which  have  tended  to  prevent  the  full  development 
of  competition,  there  is  another  reason  to  which  must 
be  attributed  to  a considerable  extent  the  checking 
of  imeconomic  competition  and  the  encouragement 
of  co-ordination.  This  is  dealt  with  in  the  following 
paragraphs  which  are  based  on  information  supplied 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

53.  An  active  interest  was  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  motor  bus  and  truck  development  in  Canada,  and 
in  order  to  cope  with  what  appeared  to  be  a menacing 
problem,  the  Inter- Provincial  Highway  Conference 
was  formed  in  1924.  This  Conference  meets  annually, 
but  has  no  official  status.  It  is  composed.of  Provincial 
Highway  Ministers,  Deputy  Ministers,  Highway 
Engineers,  Representatives  of  the  Motor  Ridustry, 
Motor  Clubs,  the  Federal  Highway  Department  and 


the  Railways,  both  steam  and  electric.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  attends, 
making  in  all  a group  of  about  30,  who  confer  in 
private.  Politics  are  left  outside  the  door  and  all  the 
highway  problems  of  Canada  are  frankly  discussed 
upon  their  respective  merits.  As  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  use  of  the  highway  are  present,  the  results  of 
these  discussions  are  in  consequence  extremely 
valuable. 

54.  In  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  with  despatch, 
a Fact  Finding  Committee  was  formed,  which  meets 
upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman  four  or  more  times  a 
year.  This  Committee  makes  the  necessary  studies 
and  prepares  the  Agenda  for  the  Conference.  No 
decision  is  passed  to  the  Conference  until  the  Fact 
Finding  Committee  has  reached  a unanimous  con- 
clusion. 

Questions  relating  to  the  character  of  road  construc- 
tion and  costs,  safety  on  highways,  traffic  regulations 
and  the  proper  place  of  the  bus  and  truck  in  the 
transportation  scheme  of  the  Country  have  come  under 
review. 

55.  The  Conference  developed  the  principle  that 
bus  and  truck  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  comple- 
mentary to  existing  transportation,  and  although  the 
question  of  damage  to  roads  is  prominent  in  relation 
to  hoensing  and  regulation,  the  principle  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  Conference  that  no  hcence 
should  be  issued  to  an  operator  for  a route  which  is 
already  adequately  served.  The  apphcation  of  this 
princijple  is  not  confined  to  road  vehicles  only,  as  the 
faoihties  afforded  by  street  railways  or  trains  are  also 
considered.  As  a result  of  the  discussions  which  take 
place,  unnecessary  and  wasteful  competition  is 
curtailed  and  the  Conference  has  made  possible  a 
marked  degree  of  co-operation  in  the  solution  of 
road  transport  problems  in  Canada. 
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TRANSPORT  CONDITIONS  AND  CO-ORDINATION  IN  GERMANY. 


I.  RAILWAYS. 


(i)  Descbiption. 

1.  Apart  from  2,796  miles  of  main  line  and  6,526 
miles  of  subsidiary  lines  of  various  gauges,  the  whole 
of  the  railways  in  Germany  are  combined  in  a single 
company  known  as  the  German  Railway  Company. 


Route  mileage  . . . 

Total  receipts,  1929 
Total  expenditure,  1929 
Net  receipts,  1929 
Operating  ratio 

Number  of  locomotives 
Rail  motor  oars 

Passenger  vehicles 

Goods  vehicles 
Goods  vans 


/ 33,471  miles 

■\  (32,885  standai’d  gauge) 

£267,691,700 
£224,674,800 
£43,016,900 
83-93% 


/ Steam 
\ Electric 
f Electric 
\ Others 

{Electric  workmg 
(trailers) 
Steam  working 
Vans 


23,698 

388 

889 

262 

1,074 

63,641 

8,433 

660,748 

12,557 


(ii)  Relationship  between  State  and 
Railway  Company. 

2.  The  German  railways  were  originally  constructed 
partly  as  State  railways  by  the  many  different  States 
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existing  before  the  unification  of  Germany,  and 
partly  as  private  railways.  As  regards  Prussia,  the 
railways  in  the  richer  and  more  developed  districts 
were  originally  private  railways,  the  State  having  to 
midertake  the  building  of  railways  in  the  poorer 
comitries  east  of  Berlin.  After  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire,  Bismarck  tried  to  acquire  all  the 
railways  of  the  Empire  as  a single  unit.  The  opposition 
of  different  States  prevented  this  and  led  to  some 
of  the  States  taldng  over  their  private  railways. 
Bismarck  then  arranged  during  the  following  years 
for  the  Prussian  Government  to  take  over  the  private 
railways  in  Prussia,  and  consolidated  the  whole  of  the 
Prussian  railways  into  a State  railway  system.  The 
reasons  given  were  partly  military  and  partly  to 
obtam  improved  efficiency  by  imification.  The 
Prussian  railway  unit  so  formed  was  so  much  more 
important  than  any  of  the  other  German  railways 
that  in  fact  it  was  able  to  dictate  German  railway 
policy  as  a whole. 

3.  On  April  1st,  1920,  the  various  State-owned 
railways  were  amalgamated  into  a single  system  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Weimar  Constitution.  In 
November,  1923,  the  combined  system  was  re- 
organised into  a commercially  managed  unit, 
independent  of  the  Govermnent  budget,  as  one  of  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  stabilisation  of  the 
German  currency.  The  present  Company  was  formed 
in  October,  1924,  under  the  Dawes  Plan,  which 
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provided  that  a substantial  proportion  of  Germany’s 
Reparation  payments  should  be  foiuid  from  the  net 
revenue  of  the  German  railways  and  from  the 
transport  tax  on  German  railway  traffic.  The 
German  railways  are  still  owned  by  the  German 
Government.  The  German  Railway  Company  has 
the  right  to  work  the  railways  until  the  31st  December, 
1964,  when  the  undertaking  is  handed  back  to  the 
Govermnent  on  condition  that  the  Preference  shares 
have  been  paid  off  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
Reparation  tax  (substituted  under  the  Young  Plan 
for  the  service  of  the  Railway  Reparation  bonds)  has 
been  assured  until  the  31st  March,  1966. 

4.  The  Ordinary  shares  of  the  German  Railway 
Company  are  held  by  the  German  Government. 
The  Government  hold  £36,550,000  out  of  the 
£54,050,000  Preference  shares  issued  up  to  date, 
£25,000,000  of  these  shares  having  been  handed  over 
by  the  Railway  Company  without  payment  as  part 
of  the  Dawes  Plan. 

5.  The  Government  have  the  right  to  ensure  that 
the  railways  are  properly  maintained  and  operated 
as  regards  the  pubhc  safety  and  convenience  ; to 
approve  the  permanent  closing  for  traffic  of  a line 
or  of  an  important  station  ; to  approve  generally 
important  changes  of  apphances,  such  as  electrifica- 
tion ; to  approve  the  acquisition  by  the  Railway 
Company  of  other  undertakings  ; to  approve  altera- 
tions in  tariffs  (the  Government  may  call  for 
reductions  of  tariffs) ; to  approve  the  annual  time- 
tables ; to  supervise  the  maintenance  of  emergency 
services.  Under  the  Yoimg  Plan,  the  Government 
have  the  right  of  inspection;  to  nominate  a direct 
representative  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board ; 
and  they  have  the  right  generally  to  any  information 
necessary  for  their  control. 

6.  The  Board  of  the  Railway  Company,  which 
under  the  Dawes  Plan  was  nominated  one-half  by  the 
German  Govenment  and  one-haK  by  the  Trustee 
for  the  Reparation  bonds,  will  in  future  be  nominated 
entirely  by  the  German  Government. 

7.  Tariffs  have  to  be  fixed  to  cover  the  Reparation 
tex,  other  fixed  charges  and  the  interest  on  the 
Preference  shares.  The  service  of  the  two  issues  of 
Preference  shares  made  to  the  public  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  German  Government. 


certain  charges  which  do  not  fall  on  its  competitors 
and  which  owe  their  origin  to  political  causes.  Owing 
to  the  compulsory  inflation  of  persoiuiel  at  demobilisa- 
tion, the  extra  annual  cost  of  pensions  due  to  the 
subsequent  reduction  of  persoiuiel  is  calculated  to 
be  £10,600,000.  This  cost  will  continue  to  rise  till 
1946,  after  which  it  will  diminish.  Moreover, 
changes  in  the  categories  of  employees  for  political 
reasons  have  resulted  in  an  extra  annual  cost  of 
£3,150,000. 

13.  It  is  important  to  note  that  all  .traffic  on  the 
German  railways,  including  the  private  railways, 
except  coal  which  is  free  of  tax,  has  to  bear  a transport 
tax  var^'ng  from  7 per  cent,  to  16  per  cent.,  and 
amounting  on  the  lines  of  the  German  Railway 
Company  to  nearly  £16,500,000  in  1929.  This  tax 
is  not  imposed  on  any  other  form  of  transport. 
The  transport  tax  on  railway  traffic  in  1913  amoxmted 
to  £1,890,000. 


(iv)  Management. 

14.  Neither  the  users  nor  the  employees  have  a 
voice  in  the  management.  In  connection  with  the 
Standing  Tariff  Commission  (composed  as  regards 
passenger  tariffs  of  8 representatives  of  the  Geiman 
Railway  Company  and  1 representative  of  the 
private  railways,  and  as  regards  goods  tariffs  of 
10  representatives  of  the  German  Railway  Company 

.and  2 representatives  of  the  private  railways)  there 
is  an  advisory  body  comprising  6 representatives  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  6 representatives  of  industry, 
5 representatives  of  trade  and  2 representatives  of 
inland  shipping.  There  are  also  State  and  Federal 
Railway  Councils  for  consultative  collaboration  in 
railway  traffic  and  tariff  questions.  These  Councils 
consist  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ments, and  elected  representatives  of  commercial, 
industrial,  agricultural,  professional  and  trades  miion 
organisations,  and  meet  normally  twice  a year. 

15.  The  Railway  Company  has  to  give  a reasoned 
reply  to  recommendations  of  these  Comicils  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  adopt. 


(v)  Conditions  oe  Service. 


8.  Disputes  between  the  Government  and  the  rail- 
ways are  referred  to  a special  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Increases  m tariffs  proposed  by  the  Railway  Company 
and  not  approved  by  the  Government  within  six 
months  may  be  referred  to  this  Court. 

9.  As  regards  the  private  railways,  the  German 
Government  have  taken  over  rights  of  expropriation 
previously  held  by  the  States.  No  date  for  ex- 
propriation was  specified  and,  m fact,  the  private 
railways  nave  not  been  taken  over. 

• 1*^'  German  Railway  Company  has  the  first 
right  to  all  new  railway  construction  of  general 
mterest.  ° 


(iii)  Looai,  Taxation.  Speciai  Charges  borne  b 
Railway. 

11.  The  German  Railway  Company  is  exempts 
rom  all  new  taxation.  Government  or  local,  subse 
quent  to  February  12th,  1924.  In  common  with  othe 
co^ercial  undertakings,  the  Railway  Company  i 
hable  to  certam  local  taxes,  e.g.,  land  and  buildin 
taxes,  dramage  taxes  and  contributions,  cost  of  build 
mg  to^  roads,  street  scavenging  ; contributions  t 
churches,  schools^  poor  relief,  up-keep  of  dykes,  etc 
Apart  trom  the  Reparation  tax  of  £33,000,000,  whic 
corresponds  to  the  interest  on  the  senior  railway  stock 
in  this  comtry,  the  total  taxation  of  the  Germa 
Railway  Company  is  about  £900,000,  as  compare, 
with  some  £1,500,000  before  the  War  for  the  sam 
railways. 

connection  it  should  be  rememberec 
that  the  German  Railway  Company  has  to  bea 


^ 16.  The  personnel  of  the  German  Railways  is 
divided  into  two  classes  : “ Beamten,”  who  consist 
of  the  higher  administrative  and  all  the  more 
responsible  grades,  e.g.,  all  traffic  and  operating 
personnel  down  to  guards,  firemen  and  station 
staff  ; and  “ Arbeiter,”  consisting  of  workshop  and 
most  of  the  permanent  way  personnel  and  the  lowest 
grades  of  the  operating  classes. 

17.  The  conditions  of  ‘service  are  somewhat 
complicated.  Speaking  very  broadly,  trades  unions 
representing  the  different  categories  of  employees 
negotiate  with  the  German  Railway  management. 
In  the  case  of  the  Arbeiter,  if  there  is  failure  to 
agree  the  question  can  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Labour.  If  one  or 
both  parties  refuse  to  accept  the  award,  the  Minister 
of  Labour  has  the  right  to  make  it  compulsory,  and 
any  strike  or  lock-out  thereafter  may  be  the  subject 
of  a claim  for  damages.  The  Arbeiter  has  the  same 
right  to  strike  as  any  other  worlmian  in  Germany. 

18.  As  regards  the  Beamten,  these  are  in  many 
respects  subject  to  the  conditions  of  service  of 
Government  officials,  which  they  used  to  be  in 
pre -Company  days.  The  salaries  of  Government 
Beamten  are  fixed  by  law,  and  although  the  Railway 
Company  is  not  bound  by  the  rates  paid  to  the 
Government  Beamten,  it  is  in  effect  bound  to  follow 
suit.  Beamten  have  not  the  right  to  strike. 


(vi)  Powers  oe  Railway  Undertakings. 

19.  See  “ Licensing  and  Regulation  ” ^paragraph 
21)  and  subsequent  paragraphs. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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II.  ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

(i)  Development. 

20.  The  growth  of  transport  by  road  is  illustrated 
by  the  table  (Appendix  A*)  of  numbers  of  motor 
vehicles  in  Germany.  (See  also  Extent  of  Motor 
Competition,  paragraphs  33  to  39.) 

(ii)  Licensing  and  Regulation. 

21.  The  licensing  of  public  service  passenger  and 
goods  vehicles  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  German  States.  In  Prussia  it  is 
delegated  to  some  35  officials  known  as  the  Regie - 
rmigsprasidenten,  with  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Industry.  The  German  Railways  and  the 
German  Goverimient  have  no  important  influence 
on  the  decisions  of  the  approving  authorities.  The 
licensing  regulations  direct  the  authorities  to  take 
into  consideration  existing  transport  facilities.  The 
railways  complain,  however,  that  the  local  authorities 
do  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  wider 
aspects  of  transport  co-ordination,  but  decide  on 
local  grounds  ; that  they  consider  conflicting  claims 
of  competing  motor  services,  birt  not  the  competing 
claims  of  the  railways  ; that  in  cases  where  the 
States  own  or  are  interested  in  motor  services, 
approval  of  licences  becomes  a matter  of  form ; 
that  regulations  for  efficiency  are  not  enforced,  and 
that  licences  are  given  to  undertakings  started  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  being  bought  out  later.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  State  of  Prussia  the  authorities 
give  the  Railway  Company  a prior  option  of  starting 
any  new  service  which  would  seriously  compete 
with  the  railways. 

22.  While  the  railways  are  subject  to  the  regulations 
for  licensing,  of  public  services,  the  Post  Office  is  in 
fact  not  boimd  by  such  regulations,  and  has  started 
a large  number  of  services  all  over  Germany,  many  of 
which  compete  with  the  Railway  Company.  By  the 
agreement  with  the  Post  Office  referred  to  below,  the 
railways  would  appear  to  have  got  round  the  difficulty 
of  licensing  passenger  services  m which  they  are 
interested. 

23.  As  regards  goods  traffic,  offiy  regular  services 
have  to  obtain  licences.  “ Works  ” traffic,  i.e., 
traffic  in  commercial  firms’  own  vehicles,  is  not 
licensed  even  if  paying  loads  are  sometimes  carried. 
Similarly,  short-distance  collection  traffic  is  generally 
free,  except  for  services  which  come  under  the 
category  of  “ regular  lines.” 

24.  Owing  to  the  flexibility  of  goods  motor  services, 
which  are  frequently  varied  to  obtain  return  loads, 
it  is  difficult  to  define  what  is  a “ regular  line.” 
Under  the  regulations,  a certain  frequency  and  regu- 
larity constitutes  a “ regular  line,”  even  if  there  is  no 
scheduled  time-table. 

25.  So  far,  the  granting  of  licences  and  interference 
with  non-approved  goods  lines  appear  to  be  only 
sporadic. 

26.  The  Railway  Company  considers  that  every 
motor  service  carried  out  for  payment  by  third  parties 
should  be  subject  to  licence. 

(iii)  Taxation. 

27.  The  rates  of  taxation  on  motor  cars  in  Germany 
are  shown  in  Appendix  B.f 

28.  The  motor  taxes,  less  4 per  cent,  for  adminis- 
tration, are  divided  by  the  Central  Government 
between  the  States  as  to  one-half  of  the  taxes 
according  to  population,  one-half  according  to  area. 
Since  1927  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  of  motor  taxes 
has  had  to  be  applied  to  the  up-keep  of  public  roads 
and  bridges. 

29.  Apart  from  the  motor  taxes,  the  general 
taxation  falling  on  public  service  motor  transport 

* See  page  1010. 

t See  page  1010. 


amounts  to  barely  3 per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue, 
including  the  turnover  tax  of  f per  cent.  These 
general  taxes  do  not  apply  to  private  motor  business, 
such  as  the  conveyance  of  goods  in  a firm’s  own 
vehicles. 


30.  Figures  quoted  by  the  Railway  indicate  that 
the  average  expenditure  on  roads  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  £32,500,000.  The  amount  recovered 


(estimated) 


direct  motor  taxes  was 

as  follows  : — 

1926  ... 

£4,000,000 

1926  ... 

£5,250,000 

1927  ... 

£7,800,000 

1928  ... 

£9,050,000 

1929  ... 

£10,250,000 

31.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  motor  taxes 
contribute  roughly  10  million  sterling  out  of  roughly 
30  million  sterling  expenditure,  or  one-third.  The 
pre-war  expenditure  on  roads,  calculated  at  present 
prices,  is  given  as  £13,500,000. 

32.  There  is  no  petrol  tax  on  consmnption,  but  a 
Customs  duty  on  imported  petrol  which  is  part  of  the 
general  State  revenues.  This  duty  has  quite  recently 
been  mcreased  from  6 marks  to  10  marks  per  100 
kilos. 


III.  COMPETITION. 


(i)  Extent. 

33.  No  official  statistics  exist  of  the  development  of 
road  traffic ; only  certain  of  the  large  omnibus 
undertakings,  including  the  Post  Office,  and  as 
regards  goods  the  German  Railway  Company,  keep 
accurate  records.  The  Railway  Company  therefore 
bases  its  calculations  of  the  extent  of  road  competition 
on  special  road  censuses,  on  the  statistics  of  motor 
cars  and  on  railway  traffic  returns.  The  results 
obtained  by  observation  of  rail  and  motor  traffic 
movements  between  many  pohits,  and  from  calcula- 
tions of  traffic  based  on  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
and  their  annual  performance,  are  checked  by  further 
observations  on  the  ground  and  with  the  detailed 
statistics  of  traffic  passing  by  rail.  In  calculating  the 
loss  due  to  motor  competition  account  is  taken  of  the 
benefits  of  motors  as  feeders  of  the  railway,  and  also 
of  traffic  resulting  from  the  motor  industry.  Cal- 
culations are  based  on  a comparison  of  the  situation 
in  1925,  which  is  the  earliest  year  since  the  hiflation 
with  complete  statistics,  with  the  situation  in  1928. 
In  this  period,  passenger  traffic  was  not  mfluenced  by 
any  general  alteration  in  tariff  charges. 

34.  The  railway  passenger  figures  for  1926  and  1928 
were  as  follows  : — 


1925. 

2106-3  million 
passengers. 
30-42  milliard 
passenger  miles. 


1928. 

2009-4  million 
passengers. 
29-61  milliard 
passenger  miles. 


35.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  a number  of 
special  low  fares,  it  is  estimated  that  some  31^  million 
passengers  and  0 - 62  milliard  passenger  miles  of 
entirely  new  traffic  was  created  between  1925  and 
1928,  so  that  the  loss  of  traffic  duo  to  motor  compe- 
tition is  reckoned  at  0-81  + 0-62  = 1-43  milliard 
(thousand  million)  passenger  miles.  At  the  average 
faro  for  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  the  loss  between 
1925  and  1928  amounts  to  £4,250,000. 


36.  Li  1925  there  were  336,000  passenger  vehicles, 
including  omnibuses  and  motor  bicycles.  In  1928 
the  number  had  increased  to  790,000.  From  this, 
after  taking  account  of  the  local  conditions  in 
Germany,  it  is  calculated  that  the  total  aimual  loss  to 
the  railways  on  account  of  passenger  traffic  in  1928 
amounted  to  some  £7,000,000  to  £7,600,000,  corres- 
ponding to  some  2-42  milliard  passenger  miles. 

37.  Approaching  the  matter  in  another  way,  8,500 
omnibuses,  with  a yearly  passenger  mileage  of 
260,000  to  280,000  and  789,500  oars  with  a yearly 
passenger  mileage  of  9,300,  give  a total  of  8 - 7 milliard 
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passenger  miles,  so  that  only  a little  over  one-fourth 
of  the  available  passenger  mileage  is  assumed  as  bemg 
competitive,  which  is  claimed  to  allow  amply  for  the 
rough  estimate  that  half  the  motor  passenger  traffic 
is  purely  local  and  in  fact  non-competitive  with  the 
railway. 

38.  As  regards  goods  traffic,  the  table  (Appendix 
C* ) shows  the  increases  and  decreases  of  traffic  between 
1925  and  1928  for  various  distances  and  various 
classes  of  goods.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  loss  of 
traffic  is  chiefly  in  the  two  higher  classes,  and  for 
distances  up  to  60  kilometres  (31  miles)  and  between 
100  and  400  kilometres  (62  and  250  miles).  These 
distances  are  chiefly  due  to  geographical  consider- 
ations, the  principal  traffic  centres  in  Germany 
lying  either  less  than  50  or  more  than  100  kilometres 
apart.  The  estimated  loss  between  1925  and  1928 
of  £3,000,000  is  claimed  by  the  railway  to  be  on  the 
low  side. 

39.  The  number  of  goods  motor  veliicles  in  1925  was 
88,000,  and  in  1928  121,000,  so  that  the  total  loss 
of  the  higher  class  goods  traffic  due  to  motor  compe- 
tition in  1928  is  estimated  at  about  £9,000,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  some  £1,000,000  to  £1,500,000 
for  the  loss  of  lower  class  traffic,  bringing  the  gross 
total  to  £10,000,000  to  £10,500,000  or,  after  allowing 
for  savings  of  working  expenses,  a net  loss  of 
£9,000,000.  It  is  calculated  that  this  only  corres- 
ponds to  the  full  use  of  one-sixth  of  the  goods  motor 
vehicles  in  Germany  in  1928.  Thus  the  total  loss 
in  passengers  and  goods  for  1928  is  estimated  at  a 
minimum  of  £16,000,000.  For  1929  the  losses  are 
estimated  at  £9,500,000  for  passenger  traffic  and 
£11,000,000  for  goods  traffic,  making  a total  of 
£20,500,000  or  7-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross 
receipts  for  that  year. 

(ii)  Means  adopted  to  combat  Road  Competition. 

40.  The  measures  taken  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  the  two  heads  of  improved  faoihties  and  reduced 
rates.  On  the  German  railways,  as  early  as  1925,  a 
large  number  of  special  facilities  were  brought  into 
operation,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  more 
frequent  and  speedier  goods  and  passenger  services, 
involving  incidentally  lighter  trains,  and  possibly 
later  on  special  rolling  stock  for  sorting  tranship 
traffic  en  route  ; a speedier  supply  of  wagons  for 
loading,  in  which  the  railway  was  aided  by  possessing 
a surplus  of  wagons  ; reduced  delays  at  goods 
transfer  stations,  including  the  use  of  small  trolley 
containers  which  are  loaded  direct  into  ordinary 
goods  wagons  ; reduction  of  transhipments  ; intro- 
duction of  long-distance  through  express  goods 
services  with  local  distribution  services  to  connect ; 
issue  of  goods  time-tables,  supplemented  by  diagrams 
and  maps  showing  the  principal  services  ; improved 
connections  with  foreign  railways ; institution  of 
certain  fixed  goods  services  ; introduction  of  extended 
horn’s  for  loading  and  unloading  at  mileage  yards  ; 
simplification  of  consignment  procedure  and  of 
charges  for  less  than  truck-load  consignments  ; 
extension  of  hours  for  receiving  goods  ; extension 
of  receiving  stations  in  towns  ; improvement  of 
cartage  and  delivery  services  and,  in  general,  extra 
attention  to  the  convenience  of  consignors  and 
consignees  ; increased  facilities  for  holiday  travel ; 
extended  use  of  rail  motor  oars  ; improved  connections 
for  passenger  trains  ; facilities  for  the  despatch  of 
baggage  of  air  passengers. 

41.  These  early  measures  certainly  had  a marked 
effect,  but  it  was  soon  foimd  that  some  of  them 
cost  more  than  the  resulting  benefit  to  the  railway. 
On  the  other  hand,  a great  many  facilities  which 
involved  trouble  rather  than  expense  were  found 
to  be  popular  and  effective. 

42.  The  Berlin  Railway  (Stadtbahn),  belonging 
to  the  German  Railway  Company,  had  to  be  electrified 
to  compete  with  other  forms  of  transport.  The  main 


line  electrification  of  certain  sections  had  nothing 
to  do  with  motor  competition. 

43.  As  regards  lower  rates  and  fares,  a special 
system  of  so-called  “ K ” tariffs  has  been  introduced 
to  deal  with  competition  in  specific  cases.  These 
tariffs  are  quoted  to  meet  competition  in  particular 
traffic  and  between  particular  points,  and  are  often 
conditional  on  a minimum  despatch  of  traffic.  It 
is  claimed  - that  they  have  already  saved  to  the 
railways  a minimum  of  £600,000  "of  traffic  and 
probably  a great  deal  more.  Efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Railway  Company  to  speed  up  the  quoting 
of  these  particular  rates,  which  constitute  a new 
departure  of  flexibility  in  the  German  tariff  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  exception  has  been  taken  to  these 
rates  in  certain  quarters  as  favouring  the  larger 
consignors  and  specific  traffics,  to  which  the  reply 
is  that  the  favoured  situation  is  brought  about  by 
motor  competition  and  is  not  altered  through  the 
railway  quoting  specific  rates  to  hold  the  traffic. 
Special  rates  have  been  instituted  for  mixed  con- 
sigmnents  fulfilling  certain  conditions  for  distances 
between  100  and  400  kilometres,  and  subject  to  the 
prior  conclusion  of  a contract  between  the  Railway 
Company  and  the  consignor  providing  for  a guaranteed 
minimum  of  despatches  over  a specified  route. 

IV.  CO-ORDINATION. 

44.  The  coiuse  of  development  in  Germany  has 
been  somewhat  different  to  that  in  this  country, 
but  with  much  the  same  present  result.  The  system 
of  participations  with  existing  passenger  companies 
was  tried  as  far  back  as  1925,  but  not  to  a sufficient 
extent  to  ensure  financial  identity  of  interests  or 
an  effective  influence  on  policy  or  operation.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  real  co-ordination.  Rioidentally, 
the  financial  re.sults  were  not  always  satisfactory, 
due,  it  is  stated,  to  the  equipment — and  possibly 
also  the  organisation  bequeathed  to  most  of  these 
undertakings  by  the  quasi-military  war  organisations 
out  of  which  they  developed.  Subsequently  control, 
though  -with  limited  financial  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  railway,  was  obtained  in  a few  companies  for  the 
puipose  of  gaining  experience  in  co-ordination.  The 
whole  question  was,  however,  dominated  by  the 
fact  that  the  German  Post  Office  had  for  some  years 
been  building  up  a huge  motor  transport  organisation 
which  not  only  carried  out  cross-country  mail  services, 
but  competed  with  the  railway  and  with  other  motor 
transport  undertakings  for  passenger  and  parcels 
traffic,  and  had  even  begun  to  encroach  on  the  field 
of  goods  traffic.  Nor  was  the  situation  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  exercised  the  right 
to  start  services  without  the  approval  of  the  local 
licensing  authorities,  who  were  thus  precluded 
from  limiting  uimecessary  competition,  takmg  into 
account  the  existing  rail  and  road  services. 

45.  After  negotiations  extending  over  some  years, 
an  agreement  was  finally  arrived  at  quite  recently 
between  the  German  Railway  Company  and  the 
German  Post  Office,  under  which,  speaking  generally, 
the  Post  Office  works  all  passenger  services,  but  leaves 
the  worldng  of  goods  services  to  the  German  Railways, 
who  can  carry  them  out  themselves  or  through  a 
third  party.  Passenger  lines  are  divided  by  a general 
definition  into  those  which  are  competitive  with  the 
railway  and  those  which  are  not  competitive.  In 
general,  the  railway  has  the  deciding  voice  in  the 
establishment  of  new  competitive  services  and  the 
Post  Office  of  new  non-competitive  services.  Either 
party  can  declare  its  non-participation  in  any  parti- 
cular service.  After  allowing  for  working  costs, 
including  interest  on  capital,  65  per  cent,  of  the  profits 
of  competitive  lines  goes  to  the  Railway  and  35  per 
cent,  to  the  Post  Office,  the  proportions  being 
reversed  for  non-competitive  lines.  Services  existing 
before  the  1st  April,  1929,  are  not  affected  by  the 
agreement.  The  railway  installations  and  organisa- 
tion are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Post  Office  on  terms  to 
be  arranged. 


* See  page  1012. 
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46.  It  is  too  early  to  say  yet  how  the  arrangement 
with  the  German  Post  Office  will  work.  About  ten 
passenger  motor  services  have  been  opened  by  joint 
agreement  with  the  Post  Office,  and  some  20  or  30 
fui’ther  services  are  imder  consideration  ; of  these 
services,  only  some  10  per  cent,  are  on  competitive 
routes.  Through  bookings  are  gradually  being 
introduced,  but  so  far  there  is  no  inter-availability  of 
tickets  between  road  and  rail  services. 

Bbochube  issued  by  the  Gebman  Railway 
Company. 

47.  The  German  Railway  Company  issued  in 
January,  1930,  a brochure  (Appendix  D)*  expressing 
the  following  views  on  the  question  of  motor  com- 
petition : — ■ 

Passbnobb  Tbaepic. 

48.  As  regards  passenger  traffic,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  loss  of  traffic  to  the  railway  is  due  to 
motor  cars  and  motor  cycles.  The  German  railways, 
while  recognising  that  railway  competitive  measures 
can  have  little  effect  on  this  form  of  travel,  demand  that 
it  should  bear  its  full  share  of  public  charges  and 
taxation.  It  is  argued  that  it  is  unfair  to  subsidise 
that  element  of  passenger  traffic  which  can  afford  to 
pay,  at  the  expense  of  the  traffic  of  the  masses  which 
has  to  use  the  railway. 

49.  As  regards  omnibuses,  stress  is  laid  on  the 
impossibility  of  providing  for  road  transport  in  thinly 
populated  areas  if  licences  are  distributed  among 
innumerable  small  undertakings.  The  present  un- 
satisfactory situation  is  attributed  to  the  principle  of 
granting  licences  for  public  omnibus  services  to  any 
ajiplicant ; to  the  exclusive  competence  of  States  for 
the  issue  of  licences  ; and  to  the  hindering  of  the 
activities  of  the  German  Railway  Company  as  regards 
motor  transport.  It  is  claimed  that  the  recent 
agreement  with  the  Post  Office  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Railway  Company  would  like  a 
Government  monopoly  of  public  road  passenger 
services  exercised  jointly  by  the  Post  Office  and 
themselves. 

Goods  Tbaefic. 

50.  -^s  regards  local  road  transport  of  goods,  the 
cartage  service  by  outside  agencies  and  shippers’ 
road  vehicles  is  leading  to  confusion  at  goods  stations. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  forwarding  and  cartage 
agents  has  rendered  the  service  unremunerative  and 
has  led  to  the  cartage  radius  being  extended  to 
include  more  pa^ig  traffic.  (N.B. — Cartage  is  paid  for 
separately  and  is  not  included  in  the  railway  rate.) 
The  railways  fear  that  they  may  be  forced  to  under- 
take local  cartage  services  themselves.  This  would, 
however,  come  up  against  the  vested  interests  of  the 
forwarding  agents. 

51.  As  regards  longer  distance  goods  traffic,  it  is 
considered  useless  to  make  costly  agreements  with 
transport  companies  to  eliminate  harmful  competition 
or  to  restrict  goods  traffic  to  feeder  services,  as  other 
operators  will  take  the  place  of  those  with  whom 
agreements  are  made.  With  a more  rigid  licensing  of 
public  services,  such  agreements  would  be  redundant. 

52.  The  German  Railways  . consider  that  the 
adoption  of  their  own  road  services  would  be  far  less 
advantageous  financially  than  the  retention  of  the 
traffic  on  the  railway  by  the  adoption  of  special  tariffs. 

53.  In  view  of  the  completeness  of  the  railway 
system,  paying  motor  feeder  services  affording  con- 
nections to  places  not  served  by  the  railway  are 
claimed  to  be  the  exception,  as  proved  by  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Railway  Company,  ■ of  transport 
companies  and  of  private  operators  in  recent  years. 

54.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  dispensing  with 
the  railway  staff  now  employed  on  local  goods  traffic, 
and  in  particular  to  the  necessity  for  operating 


traffic  to  some  16,000  private  sidings,  the  carrying 
of  local  goods  traffic  by  road  to  collecting  centres 
is  not  favoured. 

55.  The  railways  regard  their  motor  goods  services 
only  as  a supplementary  service  to  increase  their 
traffic,  i.e.,  they  do  not  consider  motor  transport 
services  as  being  of  importance  in  themselves.  They 
claim  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  licences  for  goods  motor  services.  Short 
of  laying  down  by  law  the  field  of  activity  of  the 
railways  and  of  road  transport,  the  only  way  of 
settling  what  traffic  should  go  to  each  is  by  free 
competition,  and  this  involves  putting  on  motor 
transport  the  same  burdens  as  are  borne  by  the 
railways  and  giving  the  railways  freedom  as  regards 
the  fixing  and  publishing  of  tariffs  in  those  oases  in 
which  motor  transport  comes  into  question.  If  the 
railways  are  not  given  tariff  freedom,  then  the  .rates 
charged  by  road  undertakings  for  traffic  carried  over 
a certain  distance  should  be  regulated  so  as  not  to 
compete  with  the  railways.  The  railways  do  not 
propose  to  impose  on  motor  transport  the  obligation 
to  accept  traffic  and  to  maintain  regular  services. 

56.  Incidentally,  contrary  to  the  experience  in 
Great  Britain,  the  German  Railways  consider  that 
container  traffic  will  not  compete  with  road  traffic 
except  at  reduced  rates. 

57.  While  a certain  levelling  of  the  higher  and 
lower  class  tariffs  will  probably  be  necessary,  a 
general  reduction  of  the  higher  classes  sufficient 
to  compete  with  motor  transport  would  involve  an 
increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  for  the  lowest  classes, 
such  as  coal,  and  an  average  of  15  per  cent,  increase 
for  other  classes  below  class  D. 

58.  Summarising  : — The  Railways  recognise  that 
goods  traffic  carried  in  vehicles  belonging  to  works 
and  private  firms  caimot  be  regulated,  but  provided 
the  other  questions  are  settled  they  hope  to  be  able 
to  offer  such  terms  as  will  keep  this  traffic  within 
bounds.  They  consider  it  essential,  however,  that 
operators  who  carry  goods  of  any  kind  on  payment, 
other  than  in  purely  local  traffic,  should  only  be  able 
to  do  so  after  obtaining  a licence,  and  the  tariffs  charged 
for  such  traffic  should  not  be  less  than  the  railway 
goods  tariffs.  In  any  case,  all  goods  road  traffic 
should  be  obliged  to  support  the  full  costs  involved 
(e.g.,  upkeep  of  roads)  and  should  bear  the  same 
public  taxation  as  railway  traffic  (transport  tax, 
etc.).  Under  the  above  conditions  the  relaxation 
of  the  regulations  for  the  fixing  and  publishmg  of 
tariffs  could  be  dispensed  with,  for  the  railways 
would  be  able  to  compete  for  the  traffic  with  com- 
paratively small  reductions  m the  published  tariffs. 
As  regards  goods  traffic,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
Railway  Company  towards  road  traffic  appears  to  be 
one  of  competition  rather  than  of  co-ordination. 

Repoet  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Gebman 
Council  of  Industey  and  Teade,  Mabch  1930. 

59.  There  has  been  no  recent  Public  Commission 
in  Germany  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
motor  transport  question.  The  German  Council  of 
Industry  and  Trade  (Deutscherlndustrie-und  Handels- 
tag)  appointed  a special  Committee  to  investigate 
the  matter,  which  they  dealt  with  exhaustively  m 
their  report,  and  this  report  (Appendix  E)*,  together 
with  the  brochure  issued  by  the  Railway  Company 
referred  to  above,  provides  valuable  material  for  a 
detailed  study  of  the  road-rail  situation.  The 
conclusions  of  the  Committee  may  be  summarised 
as  follows 

General. 

Motor  transport  is  an  important  development  in 
aid  of  German  economy. 

Germany  possesses  a costly  and  efficient  railway 
system.  She  has  no  capital  to  waste  in  providing 
unnecessary  transport  facilities. 


* Not  reproduced. 


* Not  reproduced. 
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Foreign  e^erience,  while  valuable,  is  not  necessarily 
a correct  guide  to  German  practice,  owing  to  differences 
in  the  historical  development  and  the  economic 
and  political  situation. 

The  German  railway  tariff  system  is  based  on  the 
interests  of  German  economy. 

Motor  transport  in  Germany  has  developed  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  individual  mterest. 

The  railways  no  longer  possess  their  long-standing 
monopoly. 

In  the  general  interest,  the  possible  dangers  of 
the  above  situation  can  only  be  met  either  by  giving 
to  the  railways  the  economic  freedom  enjoyed  by 
motor  transport,  or  by  placing  certain  economic 
limitations  on  motor  transport. 

A rational  transport  policy,  giving  the  best 
results  with  the  least  expenditure,  demands  the 
second  alternative. 

As  regards  the  Railways. 

The  law  forbidding  tariff  discrimination  and 
prescribing  the  publication  of  tariffs  should  remain 
unaltered. 

The  railways  must  continually  improve  the  service 
offered  to  the  public  in  order  to  afford  them  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  advantages  offered  by  motor 
transport. 

Certain  suggestions  are  made  as  regards  tariff 
modifications  which  apply  more  particularly  to  the 
German  tariff  system. 

For  small  consignment  traffic  it  is  proposed  to 
abandon  classification,  but  to  give  reduced  rates  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  consignments  (the 
railways  also  propose  this).  The  highest  class  of  the 
normal  tariff  should  probably  be  suppressed,  without, 
however,  involving  any  increase  in  the  lower  classes 
of  goods  traffic,  as  it  is  hoped  the  other  measures 
suggested  will  render  this  unnecessary. 

The  rationalisation  of  the  cartage  service  is 
considered  urgent.  The  way  to  do  this  in  the  face  of 
conflicting  vested  interests  requires  special  investiga- 
tion. 

At  present  motor  competition  in  goods  traffic  is 
helped  by  the  fact  that  railway  passenger  traffic  does 
not  bear  its  full  burden,  which  it  should  do.  Never- 
theless it  is  necessary  to  grant  numerous  additional 
concessions  to  passenger  traffic. 

In  cases  where  transport  can  more  advantageously 
be  carried  out  by  motor  services,  further  capital 
expenditure  to  provude  for  railway  services  should  be 
avoided.  For  the  same  reason,  on  certain  sections 
railway  operation  might  be  discontinued. 

Further  co-operation,  extending  beyond  motor 
transport,  is  recommended  between  the  Railways  and 
the  Post  Office. 

As  regards  Motor  Transport. 

In  cases  where  motor  transport  has  proved  itself 
of  greater  value  than  the  railway  it  should  be  given 
a free  hand.  In  aU  other  cases,  irrespective  of  who 
operates  such  transport,  limitations  should  be  imposed 
on  the  estabh'shment  and  working  of  motor  transport 
in  the  general  interest. 

All  private  passenger  cars,  and  all  local  goods 
transport  (say  up  to  50  kilometres  from  the  municipal 
boimdaries)  are  recognised  as  being  in  the  general 
interest. 

Goods  traffic  carried  for  pa3unent  over  greater 
distances  should  be  subject  to  licence,  whether 
carried  by  regular  services  or  not.  These  licences 
should  be  granted  after  consultation  with  standing 
Committees  consisting  of  expert  representatives  of  the 
Government,  the  interested  States,  the  Railway  and 
the  Post  Office,  as  well  as  official  representatives  of 
trade,  industry  and  agriculture. 

Licences  to  be  made  conditional  on  the  payment  of 
a special  tax  to  the  Government,  independently  of  the 
motor  tax. 


All  public  omnibus  services  should  be  licensed  and 
if  necessary  be  subject  to  the  above  special  tax,  from 
which  local  services,  the  extent  of  which  could  be 
fixed  after  careful  enquiry,  would  be  exempt.  Existing 
concessions  to  remain  in  force  subject  to  payment  of 
the  special  tax. 

It  is  important  that  the  Railway,  the  Post  Office 
and  the  motor  transport  organisations  should  strive 
to  attain  organised  co-operation. 


Appendix  A. 

Number  of  Motor  Vehicles  in  Germany. 


Passenger  traffic. 
Omnibuses  ... 
Motor  cycles 
Passenger  cars 

1927. 

6,600 

339,400 

261,000 

1928. 

8,600 

438.000 

343.000 

1929. 

10,600 

608.500 

422.500 

Total  passenger 
vehicles. 

607,000 

789,500 
= +30% 

1.040,600 
= +32% 

Goods  traffic. 

Total  motor  lorries 

101,000 

121,000 
= +20% 

144,000 
= +19% 

Total  motor  vehicles 
(Increase  1927-29 
= 67%) 

708,000 

910,500 
= +29% 

1,186,000 
= +30% 

Railway  losses  due 
to  motor  traffic  ; — 
(Increase  1927-29 
= 60%) 

255 

millions 

320 

millions 
= +28% 

410 

millions 
= +29% 

Trailers  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures 
for  goods  vehicles.  They  are  not  subject  to  taxation. 


Appendix  B. 

TAXA.TION  OF  Motor  Vehicles  in  Germany. 
The  current  rates  of  annual  taxation  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Motor  cycles  (motor  vehicles  with  not  more 
than  three  wheels  and  the  tare  weight  of 
which,  when  in  running  condition,  does  not 
exceed  350  kilogr.)  driven  by  internal 
combustion  engine  : 

for  each  100  cubic  cm.  of  cylinder 
capacity  or  part  thereof  ...  8 Reichsmark 

2.  Passenger  cars  driven  by  internal  combustion 
engine,  with  the  exception  of  motor  omni- 
buses : 

for  each  100  cubic  cm.  of  cylinder 
capacity  or  part  thereof...  12 Reichsmark 

3.  Motor  omnibuses  and  lorries  driven  by  internal 
combustion  engine  : 

for  each  200  kilogr.  tare  weight  of  the 
vehicle  when  in  rimning  condition  or 
part  thereof  ...  ...  30  Reichsmark 

4.  Electric  or  steam  driven  motor  vehicles,  also 
tractors  : 

for  each  200  kilogr.  tare  weight  of  the 
vehicle  when  in  running  condition  or 
part  thereof  ...  ...  15  Reichsmark 

In  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  driven  by  internal 
combustion  engine  which  are  not  specified  above,  the 
rate  of  taxation  as  per  para.  4 is  applicable. 

Should  a motor  vehicle  of  the  type  specified  in 
para.  3 not  be  equipped  with  pneumatic  tyres  on  all 
the  wheels,  the  rate  of  taxation  is  increased  by 
one-tenth. 

If  the  tax  is  paid  half-yearly  or  quarterly,  a 
supplement  of  3 per  cent,  or  6 per  cent,  respec- 
tively is  added. 
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To  the  above  annual  tax  is  added  a supplement 
which  is  determined  annually  (it  was  20  per  cent, 
in  1928,  and  15  per  cent,  in  1929  and  has  been 
reduced  to  10  per  cent,  from  1st  April,  1930,  in 
consideration  of  the  increase  in  the  petrol  tax),  in 
substitution  for  certain  purely  local  road  taxation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  taxation  for 
different  types  of  commercial  vehicles  worked  out 
on  the  above  basis  : — 


Type  of  Vehicle. 

Tare 
weight 
when  in 
running 
condition. 

Kg. 

Annual  1 

Vehicles 

equipped 

with 

pneumatic 

tyres. 

Rm. 

laxation. 

Vehicles 

not 

equipped 

with 

pneumatic 

tyres. 

Rm. 

I.  Omnibu 

ses. 

Omnibus  to  carry 

13-16  persons... 

2,800 

1929 

483 

1928 

604 

Omnibus  to 

carry  16-22  per- 

sons  ... 

3,400 

1929 

687 

1928 

612 

Onanibus  to 

carry  23-28  per- 

sons  ... 

4,800 

1929 

828 

1928 

864 

Six-wheel  Omni- 

bus 

7,800 

1929 

1,346 

1928 

1,404 

Type  of  Vehicle. 

Tare 
weight 
when  in 
running 
condition. 

Kg. 

Annual  Taxation. 

Vehicles 

equipped 

with 

pneumatic 

tyres. 

Rm. 

Vehicles 

not 

equipped 

with 

pneumatic 

tyres. 

Rm. 

II.  Goods  V 

ehicles. 

Light  delivery 

van,  load  eapa- 

city  0 • 6 tons  . . . 

960 

1929 

173 

1928 

180 

Lorry, 

load 

capacity 

1-6 

tons  . . . 

1,500 

1929 

259 

1928 

288 

Lorry, 

load 

capacity 

2-5 

tons  . . . 

2,600 

1929 

432 

1928 

468 

Lorry, 

load 

capacity  3 tons 

3,700 

1929 

639 

703 

1928 

684 

753 

Lorry, 

load 

capacity  5 tons 

4,800 

1929 

828 

911 

1928 

864 

961 

Lorry, 

load 

capacity  7 tons 

(6 -wheeler) 

6,200 

1929 

1,070 

1928 

1,116 

EFFECT  OF  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  UPON  THE  GOODS  TRAFFIC  OF  THE  GERMAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Increase  of  Losses  in  1928  over  the  Losses  in  1925. 
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MEMOBANTDIJM 


Memo.  No.  67. 


ON 

RAILWAY  AND  ROAD  TRANSPORT  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA 
Pbepaeed  foe  the  Royad  Commission  by  the 
India  Office. 


I.— RAILWAYS. 

(i)  Dbsceiption. 

1.  The  following  statistics  relate  to  the  working  of 
the  State-owned  railways  in  India  for  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1929.  In  addition  there  are  about  11,400 
miles  of  railway  owned  by  Companies,  or  Indian 
States,  and  variously  worked.  The  State  railways  fall 
into  two  categories,  viz.  : (a)  State  hnes  worked  by 
the  State,  and  (6)  State  lines  worked  by  Companies, 
and  separate  figures  are  given  for  each  of  these  cate- 


4.  In  addition,  the  Government  of  India  (or  in  some 
cases  Local  Governments)  exercise,  -under  the  pro- 
■visions  of  contracts,  detailed  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of  all  railways  by  Companies  in  British  In^a 
greatly  exceeding  that  which  is  secured  by  the  Indian 
Railways  Act.  They  also  have  a certain  financial 
interest  in  all  companies  in  British  India,  and  a pre- 
ponderating interest  in  most  of  the  railways  which  are 
of  the  first  importance. 

History  of  Relations  of  the  Government  and  Companies. 


gories. 

1.  Capital 

2.  Gross  Receipts 

3.  Net  Working 

Expenses. 

4.  Net  Revenue 

Receipts. 


Category  (a). 

Rs.4,68,09,67,000 

f£351,072,625) 

Rs.64,08,98,000 

(£48,067,350) 

Rs.42,48,77,000 

(£31,865,775) 

Rs.21,60,21,000 

(£16,201,575) 


Category  (b). 

Rs.2,66,21,49,000 

(£199,661,175) 

Rs.40,46,87,000 

(£30,361,525) 

Rs.23,64,05,000 

(£17,730,375) 

Bs.16,82,82,000 

(£12,621,150) 


Route  Mileage  open 
Number  of  : 

16,269 

13,304 

Locomotives 

5,087 

3,564 

Rail  Motors 

11 

4 

Steam  Coaches 

14 

6 

Electric  Motor  Coaches 

46 

37 

Passenger  Coaches 

13,923 

10,678 

Goods  Vehicles... 

124,990 

85,517 

Road  Motors  ... 

71 

16 

(ii)  Relationship  between  State  and 
Undeetanings  . 

Diversity  of  Relations  between  the  State  and  the 
Railways. 

2.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the  Indian  railway 
system  is  the  diversity  of  conditions  that  prevails  in 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  various  lines  in  respect 
of  ownership  and  control.  Of  the  important  fines 
situated  in  British  India  five  are  owned  and  worked  by 
the  State  ; five  are  o-wned  by  the  State  but  worked  on 
its  behalf  by  companies  enjoying  a guarantee  of  m- 
terest  from  the  Government';  two  important  fines 
and  many  of  less  importance  are  the  property  of 
private  companies,  some  being  worked  by  the  o-wning 
companies  and  some  by  the  State  or  by  the  companies 
that  work  State-o-wned  systems  ; several  minor  fines 
are  the  property  of  District  Boards,  or  enjoy  a guaran- 
tee of  interest  granted  by  such  Boards. 

3.  The  diversity  of  conditions  is  in  certain  respects 
less  important  than  might  at  first  appear,  for  the 
folio-wing  reasons  : — 

The  Government  of  India  exercises  under  the 
Indian  Railways  Act,  1890,  in  respect  of  aU  railways 
in  British  India  (and  also,  by  virtue  of  arrangements 
-with  Indian  States,  in  respect  of  certain  railways 
passing  through  such  States),  certain  general  powers. 
Thus  a railway  may  not  be  opened  until  a Govern- 
ment Inspector  has  certified  that  it  has  been  con- 
structed so  as  to  comply  -with  requirements  laid  do-wn 
by  the  Government  and  can  be  -used  for  the  public 
carriage  of  passengers  without  danger  to  them.  The 
Government  of  India  can  also,  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  of  passengers,  require  a railway  to  be  closed,  or 
the  -use  of  partic-ular  rolling  stock  to  be  discontinued, 
or  may  prescribe  conditions  for  the  use  of  the  railway 
or  the  rolling  stock.  They  can  appoint  a Railway 
Commission  to  investigate  complaints  on  certain 
matters,  such  as  the  -withholding  of  reasonable  traffic 
facilities  or  the  grant  of  imdue  preference. 


5.  The  first  proposals  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  India  were  submitted  in  1844  to  the  Bast 
India  Company  in  England  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Stephenson, 
afterwards  Chief  Engineer  of  the  East  Indian  Railway, 
and  others  ; they  included  the  construction  of  fines 
by  railway  companies  to  be  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  guarantee  by  the  East  India  Company  of 
a specified  return.  A contract  for  the  construction  by 
the  East  Indian  Railway  Company  of  an  experimental 
fine  of  100  miles  from  Calcutta  towards  Mirzapore  or 
Rajmehal  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,000,000  was  made 
in  1849,  and  a return  of  6 per  cent,  was  guaranteed  by 
the  Bast  India  Company  on  the  capital ; and  a similar 
contract  was  made  in  the  same  year  -with  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  for  a fine  from 
Bombay  to  Kalyan  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £500,000. 

6.  But  the  poficy  of  entrusting  generally  the  con- 
struction of  Indian  Railways  to  guaranteed  companies 
was  not  adopted  until  1864  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lord  Dalhousie,  who  explained  his  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  agency  of  companies,  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Government,  to  the  construction  of 
lines  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  its  own  officers. 
He  held  that  the  State  Engineer  Officers  would  make 
railways  as  well,  and  possibly  as  cheaply,  and  as 
expeditiously  as  companies  ; but  that  the  withdrawal 
from  other  duties  of  the  large  number  of  officers 
required  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest, 
that  the  conduct  of  commercial  undertakings  did  not 
fall  -within  the  proper  functions  of  any  Government 
and  least  of  all  -within  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  since  the  dependence  of  the  population 
on  the  Government  was,  in  India,  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  advance  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  co-untry  would  therefore  benefit  by  the  introduction 
of  English  energy  and  English  capital  for  railway 
purposes,  -with  the  possibility  that  such  energy^  and 
capital  would  in  due  course  be  encouraged  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  India  in  other  directions. 

Old  Guaranteed  Railways. 

7.  The  poficy  supported  by  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
adopted,  and  between  1864  and  1860  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Lidia  were  made  by  the 
Bast  India  Company,  or  (after  1868)  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  -with  a number  of  railway  companies. 
Under  these  contracts  the  companies  undertook  to 
construct  and  manage  specified  fines,  while  the  East 
India  Company  (or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Lidia) 
agreed  to  provide  land  and  guaranteed  interest  on  the 
capital,  the  rate  fixed  being  in  various  cases  5,  4|  and 
4i  per  cent,  according  to  the  market  rates  prevailing 
when  the  various  contracts  were  made.  Half  of  a,ny 
surplus  profits  earned  was  to  be  -used  towards  repaying 
to  the  Government  any  sums  by  which  it  had  been 
called  upon  to  supplement  the  net  earnings  of  any 
pre-vious  period  in  order  to  make  good  the  guarantee 
of  interest ; and  the  remainder  was  to  belong  to  the 
shareholders. 
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8.  In.  practically  aU  matters  of  importance  except 
the  choice  of  staff,  the  companies  were  placed  by  the 
contracts  under  the  supervision  and  the  control  of  the 
Government,  which  had  power  to  decide  on  the 
standard  and  details  of  construction  ; the  rolling  stock 
to  be  provided  ; the  number,  time  and  speed  of  trains  ; 
the  rates  and  fares  to  be  charged  ; the  expenditure  to 
be  incurred  ; the  standard  of  maintenance  and  the 
form  of  accounts. 

9.  The  railwa37s  were  to  be  held  by  the  companies  on 
leases  terminating  at  the  end  of  99  years,  and  on  such 
termination  the  fair  value  of  their  rolling  stock,  plant 
and  machinery  was  to  be  paid  to  them.  But  provision 
was  also  made  to  enable  the  Government  to  purchase 
the  hnes  after  26  or  60  years  on  terms  calculated  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  companies’  interest  therein  and 
also  to  enable  the  companies  to  surrender  their  lines 
to  the  Government  and  to  receive  in  return  their 
capital  at  par. 

Early  attempts  to  secure  funds  for  Railway  Construction 
vnthout  a Quarantee. 

10.  An  attempt  to  secure  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways in  India,  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  those  of  the  contracts  with  the  original 
guaranteed  companies,  was  first  made  in  1862  when 
a subsidy,  but  not  a guarantee,  was  granted  to  the 
Indian  Branch  Railway  Company  which  proposed  to 
make  feeders  to  the  trunk  lines  in  Northern  India,  and 
did  actually  make  one  such  fine.  Similar  assistance 
was  granted  later  to  the  Indian  Tramway  Company, 
which  made  a short  line  in  Madras.  In  1864  the  terms 
granted  to  the  two  companies  mentioned  were  taken 
as  a standard  for  general  adoption  with  a view  to  the 
encouragement  of  similar  companies.  The  chief  pro- 
visions were  that  the  Government,  besides  giving  the 
necessary  land  free  of  cost,  would  grant  an  annual 
subsidy  for  twenty  years  at  a rate  not  exceeding  £100 
per  mile  of  line,  with  an  addition  in  respect  of 
large  bridges  costing  more  than  £10,000. 

11.  These  terms  failed  to  attract  capital  and  the  two 
unguaranteed  companies  which  had  begun  work  f oimd 
themselves  after  a few  years  imable  to  proceed  without 
further  assistance  from  the  Government.  Consequent- 
ly. in  1867,  a contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Ridian 
Branch  Railway  Company  (which  soon  after  changed 
its  name  to  the  “ Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  Railway 
Company  ”)  by  which  the  company  was  guaranteed 
interest  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  certain 
lines  to  be  carried  out  by  it,  on  conditions  similar  to 
those  laid  down  in  the  contracts  of  the  period  1864- 
1860.  Similarly,  the  Inclian  Tramway  Company,  after 
having  been  given  in  1868  a ^arantee  of  3 per  cent, 
per  annum,  went  into  hquidation  in  1870,  and  became 
absorbed  in  a new  company  called  the  Carnatic  Rail- 
way Company  (afterwards  amalgamated  with  the 
Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  to  form 
the  South  Indian  Railway  Company),  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  entered  into  a contract  guaranteeing 
interest  on  its  capital  at  6 per  cent,  per  annum. 

12.  In  1869,  Sir  John  Lawrence  summed  up  the 
result  of  the  experiment  of  the  construction  of  railways 
by  unguaranteed  companies  as  follows 

“ The  Government  of  India  has  for  several 
years  been  striving  to  induce  capitalists  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  railways  in  India  at  their 
own  risk,  and  on  their  responsibfiity,  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  interference.  But  the 
attempt  has  entirely  failed,  and  it  has  become 
obvious  that  no  capital  can  be  obtained  for  such 
undertakings  otherwise  than  under  a guarantee  of 
interest  fully  equal  to  that  which  the  Government 
would  have  to  pay  if  it  borrowed  directly  on  its 
own  account.” 

13.  The  attempt  to  encourage  unguaranteed  com- 
panies having  thus  been  unsuccessful,  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  whether  the  old  practice  of  relying 
on  guaranteed  companies,  of  the  type  that  had  pro- 
vided capital  for,  and  had  constructed,  the  first  rail- 
ways in  India,  should  be  continued.  The  Government 


of  India  expressed  their  objections  to  this  course. 
They  doubted  whether  their  power  of  control  over 
such  companies  secured  the  greatest  possible  economy 
in  construction.  They  also  disliked  the  arrangements 
imder  which  they  guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  capital 
of  companies,  and  thus  became  responsible  for  loss  on 
working  while  having  only  a comparatively  remote 
prospect  of  profiting  by  the  result  of  successful 
working.  Two  important  changes  were  consequently 
made  in  the  practice  that  had  been  followed  since  the 
beginning  of  railway  construction  in  India  : — 

(i)  Arrangements  were  made  with  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  guaranteed  companies 
that,  in  lieu  of  the  provision  that  half  of 
any  surplus  profits  was  to  be  applied  in  re- 
payment of  sums  advanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  guarantee  of  interest,  half 
of  the  surplus  profits  for  each  half-year 
should  be  the  property  of  the  Government. 
In  consideration  of  this  modification,  the 
Government  relinquished,  in  the  case  of 
three  companies,  its  right  to  purchase  the 
hnes  at  the  end  of  the  fiz'st  26  years  from  the 
dates  of  the  respective  contracts. 

(ii)  It  was  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  time  had  arrived  when  in  both  raising 
and  expending  such  additional  capital  as 
might  be  required  for  new  hnes  in  India,  the 
Government  should  secure  to  itself  the  full 
benefit  of  its  own  credit  and  of  the  cheaper 
methods  which  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  be  able  to  use.  Accordingly,  for 
several  years  after  1869,  the  capital  ex- 
penditure on  railways  was  chiefly  incurred 
direct  by  the  State  and  no  fresh  contracts 
with  guaranteed  companies  were  made  ex- 
cept for  smah  extensions. 

Progress  in  the  Construction  of  Railways. 

14.  By  the  end  of  1879,  or  about  26  years  from  the 
introduction  of  railways  in  India,  6,128  miles  of  rail- 
way had  been  constructed  by  companies  which  had 
expended,  approximately,  £97,872,000,  and  by  the 
same  date  2,176  miles  of  railway  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Government  at  a cost  of  £23,696,226. 

Introduction  of  Modified  Guarantee  Terms. 

15.  In  1880,  the  necessity  for  great  and  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  railway  system  was  urged  by  the  Famine 
Commissioners,  appointed  after  the  Great  Famine  of 
1878,  who  estimated  that  at  least  6,000  miles  were  still 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  country  from  famine. 
It  was  held  by  the  Government  of  the  time  that  a 
limit  was  necessary  on  the  capital  borrowed  annually  ; 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  limit  fixed  was  not  high 
enough  to  allow  of  such  progress  in  railway  construction 
as  was  desirable.  With  reference  to  this  difficulty  the 
Famine  Commissioners  remarked  : “ that  there  would 
be  manifest  advantages  in  giving  free  scope  to  the 
extension  of  railways  by  private  enterprise  if  it  were 
possible  ; and,  though  the  original  form  of  guarantee 
has  been  condemned,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  find 
some  substitute  which  shall  be  free  from  its  defects, 
and  may  secure  the  investment  of  capital  in  these 
undertakings  without  involving  the  Government  in 
financial  or  other  habUities  of  anobjectionable nature.” 

16.  Action  in  the  direction  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission was  taken  by  the  formation  of  two  companies 
without  a guarantee  and  four  new  guaranteed  com- 
panies. The  former  are  referred  to  more  fully  in 
paragraph  20.  The  contracts  with  the  latter  provided 
for  the  guarantee  of  interest  on  the  companies’ 
capital  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  for  the  division 
of  the  balance  of  net  earnings  remaining  after  pay- 
ment of  interest  charges,  in  some  cases  on  part  only 
of  the  capital  involved,  and  in  others  on  the  whole,  in 
the  proportions  of  three-quarters  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  one-quarter  to  the  company.  The  lines  were 
declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  the  right  to  determine  the  contracts  at  the 
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end  of  approximately  25  years  after  their  resiiective 
dates,  or  at  subsequent  intervals  of  10  years,  on  re- 
paying at  par  the  capital  provided  by  the  companies. 
Contracts  on  similar  lines  were  entered  into  with  new 
companies  formed  in  1892  and  1897.  The  terms  of 
guarantee  given  to  the  companies  formed  since  1880 
have  thus  been  much  more  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  in  the  case  of  those  formed  before  1869. 

Arrangements  between  the  Government  and,  Companies 
at  present. 

17.  The  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
guaranteed  companies  now  worldng  railways  may  be 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  hnes  that  they  work  are  the  property  of 

the  State. 

(ii)  The  greater  part  of  the  capital  is  the  property 

of  the  Government,  either  through  having 
been  originally  supplied  by  it  or  through  the 
acquisition  by  the  Government  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  companies’  interests  on  the  ter- 
mination of  old  contracts. 

(iii)  When  funds  are  required  for  further  capital 

expenditure,  the  Government  has  the  option 
either  of  providing  them  or  of  oaUing  on  the 
company  to  provide  them.  Both  the 
Government  and  the  company  usually 
receive  interest  at  a fixed  rate  on  their 
capital  and  surplus  profits  are  divided  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  company  in 
the  various  proportions  provided  for  by  the 
contracts.  The  company’s  share  is  m most 
oases  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total 
amomit. 

(iv)  All  the  contracts  are  terminable  at  the  option 

of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  specified  dates  ; 
and  on  termination  the  company’s  capital  is 
repayable  at  par. 

18.  The  adininistrative  control  exercised  by  the 
Government  over  the  companies  is  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  company  is  bound  to  keep  the  hue  in  good 

repair,  in  good  working  condition,  and  fully 
supphed  with  rolling  stock,  plant  and 
machinery  ; to  keep  the  rolling  stock  in 
good  repair  and  in  good  working  condition  ; 
and  to  maintain  a sufficient  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  the  line — aU  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(ii)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  require  the  com- 

pany to  carry  out  any  alteration  or  improve- 
ment in  the  line  or  in  the  working  that  he 
may  think  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
pubhc  or  for  the  effectual  working  of  the 
fine. 

(iii)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  require  the  com- 

pany to  enter  into  agreements,  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions,  with  the  administra- 
tions of  adjoining  railways  for  the  exercise 
of  running  powers,  for  the  supply  to  one 
another  of  surplus  roUuig  stock,  for  the  inter- 
change of  traffic  and  rolUng  stock  and  the 
settlement  of  through  rates,  and  for  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  to,  or  the  redistribu- 
tion of,  existing  accommodation  in  junctions 
or  other  stations  in  view  to  their  con- 
venient mutual  use. 

(iv)  The  train  service  is  to  be  such  as  the  Secretary 

of  State  may  require.  In  order  to  secm’e  a 
general  control  over  the  rates  quoted  by 
companies,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  re- 
tained power  to  settle  the  classification  of 
goods  and  to  authorise  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  within  which  the  companies 
shall  be  entitled  to  charge  the  public  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods  of  each 
class. 

(v)  The  company  has  to  keep  such  accounts  as  the 

Secretary  of  State  may  require,  and  these 
are  subject  to  audit  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 
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(vi)  In  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  line  the 

company  is  made  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  of  th  e Secretary  of  State,  who  may 
appoint  such  persons  as  he  may  think  proper 
for  thepurpose  of  inspectingthehne,  auditing 
the  accounts,  or  otherwise  exercising  the 
powers  of  supervision  and  control  reserved 
to  him.  In  particular,  the  Secretary  ' of 
State  has  the  right  to  appoint  a Government 
Director  to  the  Board  of  the  company,  with 
a X30wer  of  veto  on  all  proceedings  of  the 
Board.  All  the  moneys  received  by  the 
company  in  respect  of  the  midertaking, 
whether  on  capital  or  revenue  account,  have 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(vii)  All  expenditure  by  the  company  has  to . be 

stated  and  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

19.  Thus,  the  Government  has  the  preponderating 
financial  interest  in  the  lines  worked  by  the  two  classes 
of  guaranteed  companies,  those  formed  before  1869 
and  retamed  as  working  agencies  with  reduced  capital 
after  purchase,  and  those  formed  on  terms  more 
favourable  to  the  State  after  1880  ; it  has  exceedingly 
wide  control  over  the  methods  of  working  ; and  it  has 
the  right  of  taking  possession  of  the  hnes  at  specified 
times  on  repayment  at  par  of  the  capital  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Other  Lines  worked  by  Companies. 

20.  The  two  lines  which  were  constructed  by  com- 
panies without  direct  assistance  by  the  Government 
(see  paragraph  16)  have  no  guarantee  or  other  direct 
pa3unent  from  the  Government,  but  they  derive  some 
advantage  (partly  through  direct  participation  in 
profits  and  partly  through  reduction  of  expenses)  from 
the  fact  that  the  working  of  certain  State  hnes  has 
been  entrusted  to  them.  Their  lines  can  be  purchased 
by  the  State  in  1932  on  terms  which  are  different  in 
respect  of  the  different  sections  of  the  lines,  but  are, 
on  the  whole,  much  more  favourable  to  the  companies 
than  those  provided  for  in  the  contracts  with  the 
guaranteed  companies.  Eaihng  purchase  in  1932,  the 
lines  wiU  become  the  property  of  the  State  m 1981  on 
payment  of  certain  amounts.  The  general  admhiistra- 
tive  control  exercised  by  the  State  over  these  com- 
panies and  the  control  over  expenditure  are  similar  to 
that  which  is  exercised,  as  explained  above,  over 
guaranteed  companies. 

(iii)  Locai,  Taxation. 

21.  In  accordance  -with  Section  135  of  the  Indian 
Railways  Act,  1890,  Railway  Administrations  are  not 
liable  to  pay  taxes  to  local  authorities  unless  the 
Governor-General  hi  Oo-uncil  has  declared  the  Railway 
Administration  to  be  liable  to  pay  the  tax.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  Governor-General  to  notify  Railway 
Admuiistrations  of  their  liability  to  pay  taxes  which 
are  normally  imposed  by  Local  Authorities.  The 
Indian  Road  Develojjment  Committee  (1928)  recom- 
mended that  the  necessary  amending  legislation  should 
be  mtrodueed  to  enable  the  Railway  Administration  to 
contribute  towards  the  construction  and  mamtenance 
of  feeder  roads,  but  this  recommendation  has  not  yet 
been  acted  on. 

(iv)  Management. 

22.  Railway  Advisory  Councils,  Central  and  Local, 
have  been  established  in  India  as  a result  of  a sugges- 
tion of  the  Acworth  Railway  Committee  of  1920-21. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  mainly 
based  on  the  model  of  the  Prussian  Railway  Councils, 
and  was  mtended  to  meet  the  complaint  that  Indians 
had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  railways. 
In  giving  effect  to  the  reconnnendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  institution  of  the  Central  Council,  the 
Government  of  India  foimd  that  Indian  conditions 
made  it  desirable  to  deviate  from  the  Prussian  model 
suggested  by  the  Committee,  and  finally  decided  to 
arrange  for  the  constitution  of  the  Central  Advisory 
Body  on  the  pirinciple  that  it  should  be  a Standing 
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Advisoiy  Committee  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  thought 
that  in  the  circumstances  of  India  and  having  regard 
especially  to  the  size  of  the  coiuitry,  the  necessary 
representation  of  the  different  interests  concerned 
could  be  most  conveniently  secured  by  selection  from 
panels  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Coimcil  of  State 
and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

23.  The  Council  has  accordingly  been  constituted  on 
this  basis,  power  bemg  given  to  it  to  co-opt  representa- 
tives of  Dejiartments  of  the  Government  of  India  who 
rnay  be  especially  interested  in  any  questions  under 
discussion  as  well  as  to  invite  members  of  the  Railway 
Board  to  attend  as  expert  advisers.  Members  of  the 
Standing  Rinance  Committee  for  Railways  are  now 
also  ex-officio  members  of  the  Central  Advisory 
Council. 

24.  The  functions  of  the  Council  are  of  course  purely 
advisory,  and  the  questions  discussed  are  the  more 
nnportant  questions  of  railway  policy,  e.g.,  separation 
of  railway  from  general  finance,  recruitment,  and 
training,  State  versus  company  management,  con- 
stitution of  a Rates  Tribunal,  formation  of  a deprecia- 
tion fund  and  pohcy  of  constiuotion  by  Branch  Line 
Companies. 

25.  Local  Advisory  Committees  have  also  been 
constituted  in  connection  with  each  large  administra- 
tion, the  number  of  members  being  decided  by 
circumstances,  subject  to  a maximum  of  12.  The 
Agent  of  the  railway  is  ex-officio  Chairman.  The 
remaining  members  consist  of  two  Local  Government 
members  nominated  by  the  Local  Governments,  three 
representatives  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Government  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  headquarters  of 
the  railway  in  question  is  situated,  one  member  from 
the  local  municipahty  or  corporation  at  the  railway 
headquarters,  and  five  members  representing  in- 
dustries, commerce  and  trade. 

26.  The  questions  dealt  with  by  these  Committees 
cover  a wide  range  and  are  matters  of  detail  affecting 
more  closely  the  ordinary  traveller  and  user  of  the 
railways.  Some  idea  of  the  subjects  which  are  con- 
sidered by  these  Committees  can  be  gathered  from  the 
following  list : — 

(i)  Alteration  in  time-tables  and  passenger 

services. 

(ii)  Alteration  of  rates  and  fares,  and  changes  of 

goods  classification. 

(iii)  Proposals  in  regard  to  new  projects  and 

extensions. 

(iv)  Proposals  in  regard  to  new  roUing  stock. 

(v)  Any  matters  affecting  the  general  pubhc 

interest  or  convenience. 

27.  Questions  of  personnel,  discipline  and  appoint- 
ments cannot  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  but, 
subject  to  this  condition,  any  member  may  suggest 
a subject  for  discussion,  it  being  left  to  the  Chairman, 
the  Agent  of  the  Railway  Administration  concerned, 
to  rule  out  any  subject  for  reasons  which  are  to  be 
explained  at  the  first  meeting  after  such  ruling  has 
been  given. 

28.  Meetings  are  held  monthly,  if  there  are  any 
matters  for  discussion,  and  copies  of  the  minutes  are 
furnished  to  each  member  and  to  the  Railway  Board. 
If  in  any  case  the  Agent  decides  that  he  is  unable  to 
follow  ^ the  advice  tendered  by  the  maj  ority  of  the 
Committee,  he  must  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  Railway  Board  in  forwarding  to  them  the 
Minutes  of  the  Meeting. 

29.  Non-railway  members  may  be  paid  Rs.32 
(£2  8s.)  for  each  meeting  attended. 

30.  The  latest  report  of  the  Railway  Board  (for  the 
year  1928—9)  states  that  the  public  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  these  Local  Advisory  Committees  is  reflected 
in  the  demands  that  are  made  for  the  constitution  of 
Branch  Advisory  Committees. 

31.  Railway  employees  have  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways. 


(v)  Conditions  op  Sbbvioe. 

32.  Generally  the  attitude  of  the  Railway  Board  is 
that  unions  conducted  on  sound  trade  union  principles 
ought  to  be  encouraged  and  that  the  fact  that  a trade 
union  has  been  registered  under  the  Trade  Unions  Act 
should  predispose  a railway  administration  to  recog- 
nise it,  though  the  extent  of  such  recognition  must 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  such  a union  is  really 
representative  of  the  class  or  classes  of  staff  which  it 
purports  to  represent. 

33.  Unions  which  are  recognised  are  given  facilities 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  allowed  to  hold  meetings 
in  railway  institute  halls  and  on  railway  grounds,  and 
that  the  employees  desirous  of  attending  such  meetings 
are  allowed  leave  and  passes  if  due.  Permission  is 
given  to  post  notices  of  meetings  at  specified  places 
on  railway  premises.  The  representations  of  the 
unions  affeotmg  matters  of  a general  mterest  are  given 
due  consideration  and  steps  taken  to  meet  their 
requests  whenever  this  is  reasonably  possible.  Every 
facility  is  given  to  deputations  from  imions  to  discuss 
matters  involving  prmciples  which  affect  a class  or 
classes  of  staff  the  majority  of  whom  are  union 
members.  The  representation  of  individual  grievances 
by  the  umons  is  not  encouraged  since  individuals  have 
a recognised  official  channel  through  which  they  can 
seek  redress.  Such  representations  are,  however, 
frequently  received  and  when  circumstances  warrant 
such  treatment,  they  are  considered  and  enquiries 

■ instituted  with  a view  to  rectifying  any  hard  cases 
which  may  come  to  fight. 

34.  Freedom  of  action  is  granted  to  the  unions  for 
the  recruitment  or  enrolment  of  members  and  collec- 
tion of  subscriptions  so  long  as  there  is  no  interference 
with  the  duties  of  the  railway  staff. 

35.  The  Railway  Board  have  also  arranged  to  re- 
ceive regularly  twice  a year  a deputation  from  the  All- 
India  Railwaymen’s  Federation  to  discuss  matters 
of  a general  nature  which  affect  the  Service  conditions 
of  railway  employees. 

36.  It  may  be  added  that  provision  has  been  made 
by  the  Ridian  Trade  Dispute  Act,  1 92  9,  for  the  reference 
of  any  matters  in  dispute  or  in  which  a dispute  is 
apprehended  between  a Railway  Administration  and 
its  employees  to  a Court  of  Inquiry  or  a Board  of 
ConcDiation.  This  Act  also  includes  provisions  dealing 
with  sudden  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  public  utility 
services,  and  practically  all  the  railway  services  (other 
than  the  railway  workshops)  have  been  declared  by 
Government  to  be  such  a public  utility  service.  The 
effect  of  the  provision  in  question  is  therefore  that  any 
railway  employee  who  goes  on  strike  in  breach  of 
contract  without  having  given  within  one  month 
before  so  striking  not  less  than  14  days’  previous 
notice  to  his  employers,  or  who  goes  on  strike  before 
the  expiration  of  the  notice,  is  guilty  of  an  offence,  and, 
as  having  participated  in  an  apparently  illegal  strike, 
is  liable  to  forfeitiue  of  any  gratuity  payable  on  retire- 
ment he  may  have  earned  by  previous  service. 
Participation  in  a strike,  other  than  a strike  declared 
to  be  illegal  under  any  law  for  the  time  being  in  force, 
does  not  constitute  a break  in  service  for  the  purpose  of 
reckoning  the  amount  of  any  gratuity,  payable  on 
retirement,  as  a reward  for  “ good,  efficient,  faithful 
and  continuous  service.”  There  is,  therefore,  no 
denial  of  the  employees’  right  to  strike. 

(vi)  PowEEs  OF  Railway  UNDBETAHiNas. 

37.  The  legal  position  as  to  the  running  by  a rail- 
way of  an  auxiliary  motor  transport  service  has  been 
examined  and  the  Government  of  India  are  satisfied 
that  under  Section  51  (e)  of  the  Indian  Railways  Act, 
1890,  a railway  may  not  run  a road  motor  service  as 
an  alternative  to  the  rail  service,  but  may  run  such  a 
servioe.as  a feeder  to  the  railway  provided  no  adequate 
transportation  service  of  any  kind  already  exists. 
The  desirability  of  amending  this  section  of  the  Act, 
so  as  to  enable  a railway  to  run  a motor  service,  is 
receiving  attention. 
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II.— ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

(i)  Development. 

38.  It  is  obvious  that  iu  India,  with  an  area  of 
1,800,000  square  miles,  in  which  the  total  surfaced 
road  mileage  (excluding  roads  m municipal  areas)  was 
only  69,110  in  1926-27  and  the  railway  mileage  in  the 
same  year  39,048,  and  in  which  a considerable  area 
is  inaccessible  to  railways,  the  question  of  transport  by 
road  must  be  approached  from  a somewhat  different 
angle  from  that  from  which  it  is  viewed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  evident  that  for  many  years  to  ooine 
there  is  considerable  room  both  for  road  and  rail- 
way development  without  damage  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  railways.  Indeed  road  transport 
in  India  may  be  regarded  as  a necessary  comple- 
ment to  railway  development.  This  was,  generally, 
the  view  reached  by  the  Ridian  Road  Development 
Committee  of  1927-28,  which  sat  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  developing  the  road  system  of  Rrdia 
and  the  various  questions  relevant  thereto. 

39.  The  development  of  road  transport  in  India  can 
only  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  Indian 
road  system,  which  must,  in  its  turn,  be  lunited  to 
a large  extent  by  financial  considerations. 

40.  The  Indian  Road  Development  Committee 
found,  in  1928,  that  there  had  been  a very  rapid 
growth  of  motor  traffic  during  the  years  immediately 
prior  to  their  appointment,  wliich  was  evidenced  by 
the  increase  in  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles  from 
4,419  in  1913-14  to  25,950  in  1927-28.  The  con- 
svunption  of  petrol  in  Ridia  had  increased  from  4| 
million  gallons  in  1913—14  to  50  milhon  gallons  in 
1927-28.  This  rapid  increase  was  attributed  by  the 
Committee  to  the  sudden  and  remarkable  development 
of  motor  passenger  services  during  recent  years . These 
services  are  penetrating  to  every  motorable  road 
throughout  the  country,  metalled  or  umnetalled,  and 
may  run  comparatively  long  distances,  sometimes 
successfully  competing  with  the  railway.  The  type 
of  car  most  commonly  used  is  a light  chassis,  fre- 
quently with  a country-made  body,  holding  about  8 
to  16  passengers.  The  heavy  omnibus  is  seldom  seen 
outside  large  towns  and  their  immediate  environs. 

41.  The  Committee  found  that  motor  tra^port  for 
goods  had  increased  in  important  commercial  towns, 
and  was  especially  useful  where  there  were  sanitary 
or  other  objections  to  the  stabling  of  large  numbers  of 
bulloclis.  They  found  that  the  bullock  cart  had 
definite  advantages  for  short  distances,  but  that  for 
long  distances  the  motor  lorry  could  not  compete 
with  the  railway.  There  were,  however,  cases  in 
which  motor  transport  for  goods  was  developmg 
or  was  likely  to  develop  in  the  near  future.  There 
were  routes,  especially  in  hill  tracts,  where  rail- 
way construction  would  not  be  economical,  but  a 
motorable  road  would  be  possible.  Another  oppor- 
tunity for  motor  transport  was  the  carriage  of  goods  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and,  in  particular,  the  supply 
of  perishable  produce  such  as  milk  and  vegetables 
from  the  surrounding  country,  for  which  railway 
facilities  are  not  always  sufficient.  The  construction 
of  new  “ radial  roads  ” is  not  miweloome  to  Railway 
Admuiistrations,  to  the  extent  that  they  act  as  feeders 
to  the  railways  by  bringing  new  traffic. 

(ii)  Licensing  and  Regulation. 

42.  The  law  relating  to  motor  vehicles  in  India  (in- 
cluding pubhc  service  veliicles)  is  embodied  in  the 
Indian  Motor  Vehicles  Act,  1914,  and  subsequent 
amending  Acts.  The  administration  of  the  Act  is 
generally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Governments, 
which  are  empowered  to  make  rules  regulatmg  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles  in  the  respective  Provinces. 

43.  The  fees  for  registration  imder  the  Act,  which 
vary  from  Province  to  Province,  are  intended  to  cover 
the  cost  of  administration. 

44.  The  scale  of  licence  fees  for  vehicles  plying  for 
hire  is  a purely  local  question,  depending  on  local 


conditions,  and  in  so  far  as  there  is  a system  of  tolls, 
on  the  roads  provided,  and  on  the  amount  of  taxation 
that  the  traffic  is  able  to  bear.  The  Indian  Road 
Development  Committee  suggested  that  the  authorities 
concerned  might  consider  whether  licence  fees  on 
vehicles  plying  for  hire  might  not  be  pitched  so  as  to 
limit  the  number  of  vehicles  plying  on  any  road  to 
the  number  that  the  road  can  economically  carry. 

45.  The  Committee  also  said  in  their  Report : — 

“ It  was  suggested  by  several  local  bodies  and 
by  individual  witnesses  that  the  development  of 
motor  transport  and  of  the  road  system  generally 
would  be  furthered  by  the  grant  of  monopohes  of 
the  public  motor  services  on  certain  roads.  It 
was  argued,  firstly,  that  public  motor  services 
are  now  frequently  run  by  persons  without  capital, 
in  acute  competition  with  one  another,  with  the 
result  that  the  services  are  irregular,  the  vehicles 
employed  are  often  ■unsafe  and  badly  driven,  and 
the  travelhng  public  is  inconvenienced  and  some- 
times endangered  ; while  a monopoly  ser-vice 
would  be  operated’with  adequatefinance  and  under 
proper  supervision,  so  as  to  pro'vide  regular  and 
efficient  services  at  reasonable  rates.  Secondly, 
it  was  argued  that  this  multiphoity  of  small 
services  is  seriously  damaging  the  roads  without 
making  any  direct  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
repairs  ; while  monopohes  might  be  sold  for 
substantial  amounts  which  might  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  funds  available  for  expenditure  on 
roads . We  were  informed  that  some  local  bo  dies  had 
even  received  offers  from  private  companies  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a length  of  road  in  return  for 
a monopoly  of  the  public  motor  services  on  it  for 
a term  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  -urged 
that  competition  was  in  the  public  interest,  that 
it  kept  fares  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  and 
forced  bus  owners  to  oblige  the  public  and  meet 
its  requirements,  and  that  the  failure  of  a few 
indi-viduals  and  occasional  accidents  were  not 
enough  to  outweigh  the  accepted  objections  to 
monopohes.  In  our  opinion,  monopoly  services 
are  rmdesirable,  because  they  restrict  competition 
and  may  lead  to  many  obvious  abuses.” 

(iii)  Taxation. 

46.  Apart  from  local  taxes,  taxation  of  motor 
transport  has  taken  in  Lidia  the  form  of  a customs 
tariff  on  imported  vehicles  and  parts  and  a customs  or 
excise  duty  on  motor  spirit.  Motor  oars,  motor  cycles, 
motor  scooters,  and  articles  (other  than  mbber  tyi’es 
and  tubes)  adapted  for  use  as  parts  and  accessories 
thereof,  pay  a customs  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
pneumatic  rubber  tyres  and  tubes  pay  15  per  cent,  ad 
valoretn ; there  is  a customs  and  excise  duty  of  6 annas 
per  gahon  on  motor  spirit.  The  duties  on  the  latter 
were  increased  from  4 amias  per  gahon  by  the  Indian 
Finance  Act,  1929,  the  additional  revenue  being  ear- 
marked to  the  Road  Development  Fund  from_  which 
disbursements  will  be  made  from  tune  to  time  to 
Provincial  Governments  and  others  for  the  purposes  of 
road  development. 

47.  Customs  receipts  represent  a source  of  revenue 
of  the  Central  Government  and  are  carried  to  general 
revenues,  i.e.,  they  are  not  li5qiotheoated  to  any 
particular  item  of  expenditure.  Roads,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  adnunistered  by  the  respective  Provincial 
Governments  and  local  bodies.  Since  the  procedure 
in  connection  with  the  financing  of  road  development, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  has  been 
adopted  only  recently,  there  has  been  no  expenditure 
from  the  Fund  accruing  from  the  enliancement  of  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  of  motor  spirit. 

48.  Although  motor  transport  is  taxed  in  various 
ways  throughout  Lidia,  the  revenue  therefrom  is  not 
earmarked,  but  is  carried  to  the  general  revenues  of  the 
authority  concerned,  from  which  is  defrayed — except 
where  the  expenditure  is  regarded  as  of  a capital 
nature — all  expenditure  on  road  development.  As  the 
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receipts  from  taxation  on  motor  transport  have  no- 
where been  collated,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
calculation  of  the  proportion  allocated  to  the  upkeep 
of  highways. 

III.— COMPETITION. 

49.  Road  motor  competition  continues  to  be  a 
problem  engaging  the  close  attention  of  aU  railways 
whose  interests  are  being  prejudicially  affected  by  the 
intensification  of  this  competition  on  the  old-established 
routes  and  its  extension  into  newer  areas.  Where  a 
road  short-circuits  the  railway  route,  it  is  recognised 
that  railways  can  do  httle,  if  anything,  to  meet  this 
competition.  The  position,  however,  is  different  where 
the  road  rims  parallel  to  the  railway  fine,  as  in  most 
cases,  and  it  is  here  that  railways  have  to  consider 
organising  counter-measures  to  regain  and  retain 
their  traffic. 

50.  On  many  of  these  sections,  where  the  road  lies 
parallel  to  the  railway  fine,  the  traffic  to  be  catered 
for  is  so  small  and  the  effect  on  earnings  so  inap- 
preciable as  to  make  the  cost  of  adopting  any  special 
measures  to  meet  the  competition  incommensurate 
with  the  potential  results.  There  are,  however,  other 
sections  where  competition  continues  to  be  a really 
serious  matter,  and  this  has  forced  on  railways  the 


adoption  of  various  measures  to  bring  back  to  them 
some  at  least  of  the  traffic  diverted. 

51.  The  various  ways  m which  motor  competition 
is  being  combated  by  railways  may  be  summarised 
briefly  as  follows  ; — 

(а)  An  increase  in  the  number  of  trains. 

(б)  Acceleration  of  speed  in  the  existing  train 

services. 

(c)  Reduction  of  fares  between  specific  points  (it 
may  be  added  to  a very  limited  extent). 

{d)  Running  of  Sentinel  coaches  in  sections  where 
traffic  is  constant  throughout  the  day,  but 
not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  running 
of  ordinary  trains. 

(e)  Opening  of  flag  stations  and,  where  these  are 
not  fully  justified,  temporary  halt  stations. 

IV.— CO-ORDINATION. 

52.  This  subject  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Railway  Authorities.  The  position  is  that  the  existing 
motor  services  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  small  owners, 
and  owing  to  the  unreliability  of  the  services  and  the 
want  of  capital  it  has  not  so  far  been  possible  to  arrange 
for  any  extensive  co-ordination  between  railways  and 
existing  motor  services. 
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TRANSPORTATION  IN  ITALY. 


I.— RAILWAYS. 

Description. 

1.  The  great  majority  of  the  Italian  railways  are 
operated  by  the  Administration  of  the  State  Railways 
under  the  Minister  of  Communications. 

Out  of  a total  of  10,359  miles  operated  by  the  said 
Administration,  9,675  miles  are  the  property  of  the 
State,  the  remainder  having  been  granted  in  con- 
cession to  private  companies,  who  have  entrusted 
their  operation  to  the  State  (for  particulars  see  the 
“ Belazione  delle  Ferrovie  dello  Stato  ” for  1928-29, 
Schedule  16,  page  250  ; hereafter  called  Enclosure  I*). 

2.  The  lines  owned  by  the  State  have,  for  the 
greater  part,  been  constructed  by  it  either  because  of 
their  being  of  general  interest  or  because  their  cost 
to  build  (which,  owing  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  applies  to  almost  all  railways)  did  not 
promise  sufficient  returns  on  the  money  expended. 

Many  of  the  lines  handed  over  to  private  com- 
panies have  had  to  be  taken  back  by  the  State,  at 
various  tunes,  owing  to  the  companies  finding  them- 
selves in  financial  difficulties. 

3-  The  decision  to  take  over  the  operation  of  the 
railways  by  the  State  was  taken  in  1905,  for  various 
reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  were  greater 
freedom  in  determining  questions  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  the  staff,  rates  and  expenditure  on  the 
conservation  and  increase  of  railway  property. 

4.  As  regards  the  railways  operated  by  companies, 
pa,rticulars  of  receipts,  expenditure,  rolling  stock, 
mileage,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  “ Dati  Statistici  ” for 
1927  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Enclosure  II*). 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  railways 
operated  by  the  State  refer  to  the  financial  year 
ended  30th  June,  1929  : — 

Lire. 

Total  receipts  4,836,000,000 

Total  expenditure  4,629,000,000 

Net  receipts  (paid  to  the  Treasury)  207,000,000 

*Not  reproduced. 


Miles. 

Route  mileage  10,395 

No.  of  locomotives  : — 

Steam 5,960 

Electric  ...  ...  ...  690 

No.  of  Passenger  Vehicles  ...  8,842 

No.  of  Luggage  and  Postal  Vans  4,372 

No.  of  Merchandise  Vehicles  (in- 
cluding minerals)  154,509 

Train-kilometres  operated  : — 

Passenger  . . . 85,000,000 

Goods 57,000,000 


142,000,000 

Passenger-kilometres  8,095,000,000 

Goods — ton-kilometres 11,686,000,000 

Operating  ratio 87  • 20% 

6.  The  4,629,000,000  lire  of  expenditure,  mentioned 
above,  includes  the  so-called  “ accessory  expenditure  ” 
(see  Enclosure  I,  pp.  XLII,  16  and  21),  which  for  the 
greater  part  relates  to  the  payment  of  interests  and 
amortisations  (412,000,000  lire  in  1928-29)  that 
the  railways  pay  to  the  Treasury  on  account  of  sums 
advanced  for  improvements  to,  and  increase  of, 
property,  and  to  rolling  stock,  since  1905. 

The  railway  admmistration,  however,  is  not  liable 
for  any  charges  on  the  property  which  was  handed 
over  to  it  by  the  State  in  1905  (see  Enclosure  I, 
page  24). 

These  charges,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be 
exactly  stated,  are  borne  by  the  Italian  Government, 
which  now  receives  an  appreciable  return  in  the  net 
payments  received  from  the  administration  of  the 
State  Railways  (207,000,000  lire  in  1928-29). 

7.  The  relations  between  the  State  and  the  con- 
cessionary companies  are  regulated  by  special  laws 
and  by  contracts  which  are  made  for  each  railway,  or 
in  some  oases  for  a group  of  railways.  As  a rule  the 
concessionary  company  builds  the  line  according  to 
plans  approved  by  the  Government  and  then  operates 
it  at  the  company’s  own  risk,  taking  the  receipts 
derived  from  traffic  and  indirect  sources  and  paying 
a share  to  the  State.  This  share  may  consist  of  a 
part  of  the  gross  receipts  or  of  the  net  profits.  Usually 
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the  State  grants  the  concessionary  company  a mileage 
subsidy,  the  amount  being  determined  beforehand, 
based  on  the  financial  proposal,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  principal  determining  factors.  The  subsidy  is 
considered  as  compensating  the  presumed  deficit  of 
the  company,  bearing  in  mind  the  amortisation  of 
the  fixed  plant  of  the  railway  during  the  period  of  the 
concession,  as  the  line  becomes  the  property  of  the 
State  on  its  termination. 

8.  The  most  usual  form  of  concession  is  that  called 
a “full  concession,”  that  is  to  say,  construction  and 
operation.  There  are,  however,  a limited  number  of 
“ construction  only  ” concessions,  in  which  the  State 
takes  over  the  operation  of  the  line  immediately  it  is 
completed  by  the  concessionaire. 

9.  There  are  also  sporadic  oases  where  secondary 
railways,  originally  built  by  the  State,  have  been 
handed  over  to  private  companies  in  order  to  satisfy 
local  requirements  and  so  that  the  railway  may  be 
run  in  conjimotion  with  other  neighbouring  privately- 
operated  lines. 

10.  In  the  case  of  all  railways  handed  oyer  to  private 
enterprise,  the  State  exercises  direct  technical  vigilance 
in  order  to  insure  their  regular  and  safe  working.  The 
State  hkewise  places  an  acoormtant  in  the  financial 
administration  of  the  company  to  see  that  the  terms 
of  the  concession  are  fulfilled  and  that  the  agreed 
share  hi  the  gross  receipts  or  net  profits  is  paid. 

Local  Taxation. 

11.  The  Admhustration  of  the  State  Railways  pays 
the  same  taxes  levied  on  buildings  by  the  provinces 
and  communes  as  those  which  other  private 
administrations  pay. 

12.  Private  railway  companies  pay  the  same  taxes 
and  dues  as  any  other  industrial  firm  or  company. 
In  the  event  of  their  passing  over  any  public  areas 
they  pay  compensation  in  the  form  of  a “ royalty  ’ 
(canone)  to  the  corporation  or  corporations  owning 
the  areas  in  question.  The  amoimt  of  the  royalty 
is  determined  by  the  interested  parties  and  the 
agreement  forms  the  object  of  a convention. 

Management. 

13.  The  Administration  of  the  State  railways  forms 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  and  the 
Minister  of  Communications  is  the  Head  of  the  said 
Administration  hi  the  dual  position  of  political 
responsibility  and  supreme  chief  of  the  Admimstration 
with  deliberative  powers. 

He  is  assisted  by  a Director  General  of  State 
Railways  and  by  a Council  of  Administration,  whose 
members  are  nominated  by  Royal  Decree. 

The  Council  is  composed,  in  addition  to  the  Minister 
and  the  Director  General,  of  officials  of  the  railways 
and  of  other  Government  Departments,  of  techniciaris 
selected  from  retired  officials  or  from  private  indi- 
viduals having  special  knowledge  of  railways. 

The  last  mentioned  members  naturally  represent 
users  of  the  railways,  without,  however,  holdhig  any 
specific  mandate. 

The  staff  of  the  Administration  of  the  State 
Railways  is  not  represented  on  the  management. 

Neither  the  users  nor  the  staff  of  the  railways  have 
any  legal  participation  in  the  management.  There  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  users  from  reporting  any 
deficiencies  or  irregularities  which  may  take  place 
in  the  operation  of  the  railway. 

Conditions  oe  Seevice. 

14.  The  regulation  of  wages  of  the  employees  of 
the  State  railways  and  the  conditions  of  service  are 
approved  by  law,  and -conform,  in  general,  to  the 
treatment  accorded  to  the  staffs  of  other  Government 
Departments. 

15.  The  principle  of  the  8-hours’  day  or  the  48  horns 
per  week  is  generally  admitted. 


16.  The  General  Regulations  applying  to  the  staff 
lay  do"wn  that  “ any  employee  who  voluntarily  leaves 
or  who  does  not  take  up  his  duties,  or  who  acts  in 
such  a way  as  to  mterrupt  or  disturb  the  continuity 
and  regularity  of  the  service,  and  their  instigators, 
are  declared  to  be  officially  disnussed,  without 
prejudice  to  any  penal  action  that  may  be  taken. 

11.  In  the  case  of  the  private  railways  there  are 
no  regulations  with  regard  to  wages,  which  are  fixed 
by  agreement  between  the  railway  companies  and 
their  staff.  The  conditions  of  service  are  in  some 
cases  governed  by  legislative  measures,  while  in  others 
they  are  determined  by  the  companies. 

18.  All  strikes  or  look-outs  are  prohibited  by  law 
in  Italy,  either  in  the  case  of  railways  or  in  any  trade 
or  industry  whatsoever. 

Pq-webs  oe  Raxlwa-v  Undebtakings. 

19.  Under  the  powers  conferred  by  Royal  Decree 
No.  836  of  13th  May,  1929,  the  Administration  of  the 
State  Railways  has  participated  largely  m the  recently 
formed  National  Transport  Institute  (Lit.)  for  the 
transport  of  goods  by  road.  As  regards  passengers, 
attempts  are  bemg  made  to  counteract  road  com- 
petition by  improved  ser-vices  and  reduced  fares  (see 
also  Enclosure  I,  pp.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX). 

20.  Private  railway  companies  may,  if  they  -msh, 
provide  for  the  transport  of  passengers  and  freight  by 
road,  after  obtaining  authorisation  to  do  so  from  the 
competent  State  authorities. 


II.— ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

De-velopmbnt. 

21.  The  motor  bus  services  for  the  transport  of 
passengers  have  increased  considerably  in  recent 
years.  The  total  length  of  the  ordmary  roads  covered 
by  these  services  has  increased  from  27,341  miles  in 
1924  to  40,391  miles  at  present.  There  are  only  a 
few  organised  services  for  the  transport  of  freight  by 
road,  articles  which  are  not  too  heavy  being  carried, 
generally  on  the  roof,  by  the  passenger  motor 
vehicles.  In  other  oases  the  interested  parties  pro-vide 
for  their  o-wn  transport. 

Licensing  and  Regulation. 

22.  The  driver  of  a public  motor  vehicle  is  required 
to  hold  a third-grade  licence  which  is  only  issued 
after  his  capacity  has  been  attested  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  Royal  Decree  No.  3179  of 
the  2nd  December,  1928.  This  Decree,  which  contains 
the  general  road  traffic  regulations,  requires  that  m 
order  to  obtain  a hcenoe  to  drive  public  motor 
vehicles,  the  applicant  must  submit  proof  of  ha^nng 
passed  satisfactorily  a course  of  driving  lessons  and 
hold  a medical  certificate  which  includes  certam 
requirements  as  to  sight  and  hearing. 

The  driver  is  also  required  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
special  licence  attesting  to  his  knowledge  of  the  roads 
Oil  which,  he  drives. 

23.  Pubhc  motor  buses  which  carry  mails  are 
exempt  from  the  road  tax,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
other  buses,  the  tax  is  reduced. 

24.  All  motor  bus  services  are  under  the  vigilance 
of  the  Government  authorities,  who  lay  down  ^ all 
necessary  requirements  for  the  safety  of  the  service, 
both  as  regards  traffic  and  the  public.  In  order  to 
avoid  competition  with  other  existmg  means  of 
transport,  such  as  railways  and  tramways,  operated 
by  private  companies,  a committee  of  inquiry  is  held 
to  consider  the  scope  of  the  various  means  of  transport 
and  the  quality  of  the  traffic.  In  the  case  of  the 
State  Railways,  a special  commission  is  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  mquiry. 

Taxation. 

25.  The  undertakings  {aziende)  operating  niotor 
transport  services  are  subject  to  the  same  fiscal 
treatment  as  any  other  industrial  concern. 
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III.— CO-ORDINATION  AND  COMPETITION 
BETWEEN  ROAD  AND  RATI,. 

26.  Reference  is  made  to  this  subject  in  paragraph 
19  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  recently  have  these 
questions  become  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  anxiety 
to  the  State  railways,  and  that  the  private  railway 
companies  are  able  to  obtain  power  to  provide  for 
the  transport  of  passengers  and  freights  by  road. 

Motob  Vehicle  Cosipbtition. 

27.  The  following  is  a translation  of  pp.  XXXVIII 
and  XXXIX  of  Enclosure  I. 

In  the  same  way  as  all  other  foreign  railway 
administrations,  the  Itahan  State  Railways  are  also 
paymg  special  attention  to  the  new  danger  of  com- 
petition to  railway  traffic  from  motor  vehicle  services, 
which  in  Italy  too  is  becoming  day  by  day  rapidly 
and  greatly  more  developed.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remember  that  in  1913  the  Itahan  consumption  of 
petrol  for  public  and  private  motor  vehicle  traffic 
was  barely  30,000  tons  ; that  is  to  say  less  than 
8 per  cent,  of  the  present  figure.  In  1928  the  con- 
sumption had  reached  about  400,000,  and  had 
increased  annually  in  recent  years  as  follows  : 
27,550  tons  from  1925  to  1926  ; 38,930  tons  from 
1926  to  1927  and  66,950  tons  from  1927  to  1928. 

In  the  year  1928  there  were  in  Italy  86,000  motor 
cycles  (mcluding  those  with  side-cars),  142,000  motor 
oars,  6,800  motor  buses  and  40,000  lorries,  resulting 
in  an  annual  traffic  which  may  be  estimated  at 
about  6,000  miUion  passenger-kilometres  and  700 
million  ton-kilometres  of  merchandise. 

The  amount  of  this  traffic,  especially  as  regards 
passengers,  is  so  considerable  that  one  cannot  but 
consider  it  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  faffing  off 
in  railway  passenger  traffic,  even  when  it  is  admitted 
that  a large  proportion  of  this  traffic  relates  to 
journeys  within  large  inhabited  centres  and  also 
between  towns  which  are  not  served  by  railways. 

The  measures  to  protect  the  railways  from  the 
competition,  as  far  as  passengers  are  concerned, 
consist  in  general  in  the  improvement  of  the  services 


on  certain  lines,  by  a more  convenient  time-table, 
faster  trains,  etc.,  and  on  these  lines  the  Adminis- 
tration is  examining  a suitable  programme  which  it 
is  proposed  to  bring  gradually  into  operation. 

With  regard  to  merchandise,  as  already  stated  in 
the  previous  year’s  Report,  the  Administration  was 
authorised,  by  Royal  Decree  Law  No.  2040  of 
28th  October,  1927,  to  grant  reduced  rates  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving,  developing  and  acquiring 
goods  traffic,  and  that  extensive  use  had  been  made 
of  this  authority.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
these  reduced  rates  alone  do  not  entirely  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  granted,  the  Adminis- 
tration, after  an  examination  of  the  steps  taken  by 
other  foreign  railways,  decided  to  provide  for  the 
formation  of  an  organisation  with  the  following  scope  : 
to  collaborate  with  the  State  railways  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  and  insurmg  the  largest  amormt  of 
freight  possible,  by  means  of  improvements  and 
facihties  ; to  provide  for,  also  mdirectly,  the  operation 
of  all  seiffices  oomiected  with  railway  transport  or 
its  allied  services,  which  are  held  to  be  opportune  in 
order  to  attain  the  desired  end. 

This  organisation  has  recently  been  formed  imder 
the  name  of  the  “ Istituto  Nazionale  dei  Transport!  ” 
(Lit.)  and  the  Administration  of  the  State  Railways 
has  largely  participated  in  its  formation  imder  the 
powers  conferred  by  Royal  Decree  Law  No.  836  of 
13  th  May,  1929. 


The  decree  in  c|uestion  authorises  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  State  railways  to  participate  in  undertak- 
ings under  the  form  of  joint-stock  companies  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  acquirement  and  increase 
of  railway  transport  and  the  operation  of  allied  and 
similar  services. 

The  employees  of  the  State  railways  may  take  part 
in  the  Administration  of  the  above-mentioned  imder- 
takings  and  accept  emplojment  by  them  imder 
regulations  that  will  be  laid  down  by  the  Ministry 
of  Communications. 
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MEMORANDUM 


ON 


RAIL  AND  ROAD  TRANSPORT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
Pbepaeed  by 

Me.  a.  Spence,  M.B.E.  (Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Transport). 


I.  RAILWAYS. 

(i)  Desoeiption. 

1.  Apart  from  an  insignificant  mileage  (411  miles) 
of  privately-owned  lines,  the  railway  system  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (including  South-West  Africa 
which  is  mandated  to  the  Union)  is  operated  by  the 
South  AfricanRailways  and  Harbours  Administration. 
The  following  statistics,  relating  to  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1930,  illustrate  the  magnitude  and 
financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  State-owned 
railways. 


1.  Route  mileage 

2.  Nos.  of  : — 

(i)  Locomotives 

Steam  . . . 
Electric 

(ii)  Stock 

Coaching 
Wagon  ... 


2,167 

95 


3,793 

38,552 


12,923 


2,262 


42,345 


3.  Passengers  carried  ... 

80,632,865 

Livestock  carried 

/large  ... 
\ small . . . 

649,389 

3,112,732 

Goods  toimage  carried  : 

(i)  Revenue-earning 

Tons. 

Coal 

9,930,129 

Other  than  coal 

12,684,837 

22,614,966 

(ii)  Non-revenue 

earning 

4,608,526 

Tons. 

27,023,492 

£ 

4.  Capital  (railways  ; open  lines)  ...  142,378,617 

Total  Revenue  ...  ...  ...  26,130,649 

Gross  W orking  Expenditure  . . . 20,87  8,539 

Net  result  of  operating  railways,")  -r>  c ■+ 
harbours  and  steamships,  after  ^ 
providing  for  all  outgoings  J ±-494, .loo 

6.  Operating  Ratio  ,,,  ...  79 . 90  per  cent. 
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(ii)  Relationship  between  State  and 
Undebtakings. 

Historical  Survey. 

2.  As  the  European  population  in  South  Africa 
increased  and  agricultural  development  took  place, 
the  need  for  improved  transportation  facilities 
became  apparent,  and  in  1860  the  first  railway  line 
was  built  by  the  Natal  Railway  Company,  Limited, 
between  Durban  and  Point.  Seven  years  later  the 
same  Company  constructed  a line  between  Durban 
and  Umgeni.  In  the  Cape  Colony  the  first  railway 
service  was  inaugurated  in  1863  by  the  Cape  Town, 
M^ellington  and  Docks  Railway  Company,  Limited, 
between  Cape  Town  and  Wellington,  whilst  in  1864 
the  Wynberg  Railway  Company’s  line  between 
Salt  River  and  Wynberg  was  opened.  Powers  were 
granted  to  private  contractors  to  construct  other 
lines,  but  were  not  exercised,  and  it  became  clear 
that  the  State  would  have  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  railway  transportation.  The 
Cape  Government,  therefore,  acquired  the  Cape 
Town-Wellington  and  Salt  River-Wynberg  lines  in 
1873  and  1876  respectively,  whilst  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  Durban -Point  and  Durban -Umgeni 
lines  in  1877. 

3.  Largely  as  a result  of  the  successful  exploitation 
of  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Mines  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment decided  to  imdertake  an  extensive  programme 
of  railway  construction,  and  by  the  end  of  1886  the 
railway  system  of  Cape  Colony  comprised  1,599 
miles  of  track  constructed  at  a capital  cost  of  over 
fourteen  million  pounds.  The  policy  of  further 
developing  the  railway  facilities  was  consistently 
followed  in  all  the  Colonies,  but  it  received  special 
impetus  as  a result  of  the  discovery  of  goldfields  in 
the  Transvaal.  Production  of  gold  on  the  Rand 
commenced  at  the  end  of  1887,  and  thereafter 
transportation  development  continued  rapidly  until 
it  was  temporarily  arrested  by  the  War  period  of 
1899-1902. 

4.  After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gold-mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal 
resulted  in  further  extensions  of  railway  facilities 
to  open  up  the  coal  resowces  of  the  Transvaal  and  to 
bring  the  country  districts  throughout  the  Union  in 
touch  with  the  new  markets.  The  following  figrres 
show  the  expansion  of  the  State -owned  railway 
systems  between  1902  and  1909. 


Miles  of  Track. 


31st  December, 

31st  December, 

1902. 

1909. 

Cape 

2,317 

3,320 

Natal 

669 

999 

Orange  Free  State... 

440  "I  Central 

> South  African 

Transvaal  ...  ..."  889 J Railways  2,575 


Total  ...  4,306  6,894 


5.  The  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  railways 
after  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  whereby  the  three 
indepiendent  systems  were  amalgamated  and  their 
resources  pooled,  materially  altered  the  practical 
aspects  of  railway  transportation  in  South  Africa. 
Policies  that  in  the  past  had  tended  to  benefit  one 
system  or  province  at  the  expense  of  another  thereafter 
required  to  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Union  as  a whole,  and  a uniform  rates  policy, 
applicable  to  the  State-owned  system  throughout 
the  Union,  became  essential. 

6.  The  South  Africa  Act,  1909,  provided  that  the 
finances  of  the  railways  and  harbours  should  be 
separated  from  those  of  the  Central  Government,  and 
that,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  total  earnings  should 
balance  the  total  expenditure,  due  regard  being  had 
to  agricultural  and  industrial  development  within 
the  Union,  and  to  the  promotion,  by  means  of  cheap 
transport,  of  the  settlement  of  an  agrioultm’al  and 

(38012— H) 


industrial  population  in  the  inland  portions  of  all 
provinces  of  the  Union.  These  latter  provisions 
appear  to  infer  clearly  that  where,  owing  to  lack  of 
adequate  and  cheap  transport  facilities,  the  extension 
of  agricultural  or  industrial  development  is  retarded, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Railway  Administration 
to  provide  the  necessary  facilities,  subject  to  reason- 
able business  considerations,  and  subject  further  to 
the  stipulation  that,  if  any  line  is  authorised  by 
Parliament  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Railway 
Board,  the  estimated  loss  thereon  should  be  met 
from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

7.  Until  quite  recently,  the  choice  of  means  of 
tramsport  in  South  Africa  lay  between  railway  and 
road  transport  by  animal  haulage.  The  economic 
working  range  of  wagon  transport  having  definite 
limits,  the  opening  up  of  the  coimtry  on  any  large 
commercial  scale  was  dependent  upon  the  railways. 

ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

(i)  Highway  Eacilitibs. 

8.  The  progress  of  road  transport  in  South  Africa 
is  largely  conditioned  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
highways.  Prior  to  1893  little  or  no  attention  was 
given  to  roads.  During  the  next  30  years,  such 
rural  roads  as  existed  were  used  by  slow-moving 
wagon  transport  drawn  by  powerful  teams,  and 
were  quite  unsuited  to  fast-moving  motor  vehicles. 
In  1926,  the  Government  appointed  a Committee 
to  investigate  the  position  in  regard  to  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  Union,  and  another  Committee  to  deal 
conjointly  with  mechanical  transport  in  rural  areas. 
The  former  Committee  advocated  a scheme  of  road 
development,  but  made  it  eleaj  that  gravelled  roads 
would  be  the  best  class  of  road  available  for  public 
road  services  in  the  majority  of  rural  areas,  whilst 
the  latter  Committee  stated  that  they  considered 
that  such  gravelled  roads  would  carry  all  the  rural 
transport  necessary  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
Union’s  development.  In  1925,  the  Union  Govern- 
ment made  a grant,  supplementary  to  normal  funds, 
of  £500,000  towards  roads,  and  in  1929  a further 
grant,  to  be  spread  over  a period  of  3 years,  of 
£1,000,000  for  road  construction  works. 

(ii)  Development. 


9.  The  following  statistics  indicate  the  growth  of 
motor  vehicle  traffic  in  the  Union  durhig  recent 
years  : — 


Year. 

Motor  oars 
and  taxis. 

Motor  omni- 
buses, vans 
and  lorries. 

Motor  cycles 

1923  ... 

38,815 

1,989 

16,849 

1924  ... 

50,419 

3,322 

19,819 

1925  ... 

63,030 

4,258 

23,293 

1926  ... 

80,347 

6,092 

27,656 

1927  ... 

96,019 

8,897 

32,250 

1928  ... 

113,002 

11,672 

34,164 

1929  ... 

130,360 

14,769 

35,245 

The  number  of  vehicles  licensed  in  the  several 
Provinces  in  1929  was  as  follows  : — 


Province. 

Motor 
cars  and 
taxis. 

Motor 

omni- 

buses. 

Motor 

vans, 

lorries, 

etc. 

Motor 

cycles. 

Cape  . . . 

55,604 

691 

7,165 

8,666 

Natal  . . . 

16,137 

284 

1,742 

6,523 

Orange 

17,331 

8 

803 

2,096 

Free 

State. 

Transvaal 

41,288 

303 

3,873 

17,961 

130,360 

1,186 

13,583 

35,245 

S 4 
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10.  As  regards  road  transport  services,  the  greatest 
developments  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Govei-nment,  little  being  done  by  private  enterprise, 
other  than  in  local  areas  where  traffic  was  dense,  to 
supply  the  need  for  motor  transport  in  nu’al  areas. 
In  many  cases,  development  seiwices  were  introduced 
by  the  Government  m areas  where  there  was  no 
immediate  prospect  of  revenue  meeting  expenditme. 
Thus,  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1930,  on  a total 
route  mileage  of  11,295  miles,  the  revenue  was 
£402,280  and  the  expenditure,  £448,342.  On  the  25th 
September,  1930,  the  total  open  route  mileage  of  road 
motor  ser\does  operated  by  the  Govermnent  railway 
administration  was  11,621.  In  addition,  785  miles 
had  been  authorised. 

(iii)  Licensing  and  Regtxdation. 

11.  At  the  present  time  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
a-ny  system  of  licensing  or  regulating  either  road 
passenger  or  goods  veliicles  in  South  Africa.  Operators 
of  passenger  vehicles  are  imder  no  obligation  to  give 
regular,  reliable  or  consistent  services  ; some  restrict 
services  to  their  own  convenience,  others  operate 
according  to  the  availability  of  traffic  and  the  con- 
dition  of  the  weather,  while  others  again  transfer  their 
activities  from  area  to  area  or  route  to  route  according 
to  the  fluctuating  density  of  traffic.  Similarly, 
operators  of  goods  vehicles  are  under  no  measure  of 
control  as  regards  their  charges  or  other  conditions  of 
operation. 

(iv)  Taxation. 

12.  The  present  systems  of  taxation  vary  in  principle 
and  incidence  in  each  Province,  and  this  leads  to  a 
number  of  striking  anomolies.  For  instance,  in  the 
Cape  there  is  a graded  scale  of  taxation  ranging  from 
£3  per  annum  for  a motor  vehicle  under  1,500  lbs. 
to  £50  for  a motor  vehicle  over  9,000  lbs.  ; in  Natal 
there  is  a non-recurrent  registration  fee  ranging  from 
10s.  for  a motor  cycle  to  £5  lOs.  for  an  omnibus,  plus 
an  annual  hcence  fee  ranging  from  £1  for  a motor 
cycle  to  £20  for  the  largest  omnibus  and  £25  for  the 
largest  goods  vehicle  ; in  the  Orange  Free  State  a 
motor  car  or  omnibus  pays  a non-recurrent  registration 
fee  of  £2  plus  an  annual  wheel  tax  of  £2,  whilst  in  the 
TraiMvaal  the  registration  fee  for  a motor  car  or 
omnibus  is  £1  with  an  annual  tax  based  on  horse- 
power and  weight.  The  largest  type  of  road  passenger 
vehicle  operated  would,  therefore,  pay  an  aurmal  tax 
of  £50  in  the  Cape,  whereas  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
the  annual  tax  would  be  only  £2.  Similarly,  a five-ton 
motor  lorry  would  pay  £2  per  annum  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  whilst  in  Natal  it  would  pay  £22. 

13.  The  taxation  and  regulation  of  motor  traffic  in 
South  Africa  has  recently  been  examined  by  the  Road 
Motor  Competition  Commission  who,  m their  Report, 
suggest  that  in  heu  of  the  existing  Provincial  taxa- 
tion a general  system  of  taxation  should  be  imposed 
throughout  the  Union  consisting  of  : — 

(a)  An  annual  fee  in  respect  of  each  vehicle 
licensed,  the  fee  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a charge 
for  registration,  licensing  and  inspection. 

(b)  A fuel  tax. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  : — 

(i)  passenger  vehicles  used  for  public  trans- 
port or  otherwise  for  hire  or  reward,  a fee  on 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  vehicles. 

(ii)  goods  vehicles,  tractors,  and  trailers, 
whether  employed  in  pubhc  transport  or 
otherwise,  a fee  based  on  their  carrying 
capacity ; ^ 

(in)  combined  passei^er  and  goods  vehicles 
the  fee  suggested  in  (i)  or  (ii)  whichever  may 
be  the  greater. 

(d)  A special  tax,  in  lieu  of  (6),  in  respect  of 
those  forms  of  mechanical  traction  which  are 
not  dependent  upon  ordinary  liquid  fuel  for 
propulsion,  e.g.,  crude,  oil,  coal,  coal  by-products, 
charcoal,  gas,  electricity,  etc.,  in  order  to  ensure 
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that  all  vehicles,  propelled  by  any  form  of  power, 
are  subject  to  approximately  the  same  measure 
of  taxation. 

Substantial  differentiation  of  taxation  between 
vehicles  and  trailers  fitted  with  pneumatic,  solid 
and  steel  tyres  is  recommended. 

14.  The  Commission  also  recommended  that  the 
produce  of  this  system  of  taxation  should  be  used  for 
road  purposes,  and  that  a Road  Fund  should  be 
created  from  which  amiual  grants  might  be  made  by 
the  Central  Government  to  supplement  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  general  tax-payer  towards  road  works. 
Long-term  loans,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds 
for  new  construction  work,  are  also  advocated. 


COMPETITION. 

15.  The  Road  Motor  Competition  Commission 
referred  to  above  made  a comprehensive  inquiry 
last  year  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  road  and  rail 
competition.  From  the  evidence  they  received,  they 
came  to_  the  conclusion  that  there  was  serious 
competition  in  public  transport,  and  that  while 
this  competition  was  most  intense  in  and  near  the 
larger  centres,  there  was  a tendency  for  it  to  spread 
further  afield  as  the  road  competitors  gradually 
extended  the  range  of  their  operations.  They  foimd 
that  the  competition  affects  mainly  the  higher -rated 
goods  traffic  and  the  short-distance  passenger 
traffic  of  the  South  African  Railways,  on  the  finance 
of  which  the  effect  is  by  no  means  insignificant  ; 
that  the  incidence  of  road  motor  competition  has 
created  a transport  problem  of  considerable  magni- 
tude ; and  that  competition  will  increase  in  intensity 
as  roads  are  improved. 

16.  The  Commission  proceeded  to  examine  : — 

(a)  whether  either  rail  or  road  transport 
operates  under  any  particular  disabilities  ; 

(b)  whether  the  competition  is  fair  in  its 
incidence  ; and 

(c)  -whether  the  competition,  under  present 
conditions,  is  likely  to  promote  the  best  interests 
and  general  well-being  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

17.  As  regards  (a),  they  found  that  both  forms  of 
transport  operate  under  certain  disabilities.  Those 
affecting  the  railways  include  the  necessity  of 
operating  imeconomic  development  services,  the 
immobility  of  the  capital  involved  in  rail  operation, 
the  fact  that  the  railways  must  convey  all  traffic 
ofiered,  some  at  specially  low  rates  in  the  interests 
of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  country, 
and  that  “ all  State  enterprises  are,  to  an  extent, 
fettered  as  compared  -with  private  undertakings.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  road  operator  is  required  to 
pay  customs  duties  on  plant  and  fuel,  and  to 
contribute  to  revenue  by  way  of  motor  licences,  local 
taxation  and  income  tax.  The  Railway  Administration 
IS  exernpt  from  taxation  of  this  nature.  Further, 
the  private  road  oprator  does  not  have  at  his’ 
disposal  the  financial  resomces  available  to  the 
State-o-wned  railways. 

18.  As  regards  (6),  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  competition  is  unfair  in  its  incidence  largely  on 
account  of  the  unregulated  natme  of  the  road  services 
and  of  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  railways  construct 
and  maintain  their  tracks,  signalling,  etc.,  road 
transport  pays  little  or  nothing  towards  road  upkeep 
or  traffic  control. 

19.  As  regards  (c),  they  concluded  that  competition 
in  its  present  unregulated  and  uncontrolled  form 
was  not  likely  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  They  noticed  tendencies  to  multiply 
smvices  beyond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties, to  employ  an  inferior  standard  of  vehicle  for 
public  trapport,  and  to  cut  rates  and  fares  to  an 
uneconomic  level. 

20.  The  Commission  stated  that  the  evidence 
tendered  strongly  supixirted  the  desirability  of 
reasonable  control  of  public  transport  services.  They 
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accordingly  recommended  that  a Road  Transporta- 
tion Board  should  be  created  which  should  prescribe 
areas  or  routes  in  or  over  which  control  and  regulation 
of  public  road  services  should  be  exercised,  and  should 
issue  public  service  licences  in  which  the  nature  of 
the  operation  authorised,  and  in  the  case  of  common 
carrier  services  the  route  or  routes  to  be  served, 
should  be  specified.  A prerequisite  to  the  granting 
of  a public  ser^dce  licence  should  be  the  obtaining 
of  a “ Certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  ” 
and  compliance  with  standard  conditions  covering 
construction,  definition  of  route,  exhibition  of 
schedule  of  fares  and/or  rates,  time-tables,  wages 
and  hours  of  duty  of  employees  and  insurance 
against  third-party  risks. 

CO-ORDINATION. 

21.  The  Commission  fotmd  that  there  is  co- 
ordination between  the  rail  and  road  services  of  the 
South  African  Railway  Administration,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  act  as  feeders  to  the  former,  but  there  is 
little,  if  any,  co-ordination  between  the  railway 
services  of  the  Administration  and  the  road  services 
owned  or  ojoerated  by  private  enterprise. 

22.  After  considering  and  rejecting  the  expedient 
of  enforcing  co-ordination  by  legislation  (which  might 
involve  recomse  to  repressive  measmes  of  such  a 
character  as  would  not  be  acceptable  to,  or  be  in  the 
interests  of,  the  public),  and  also  the  alternative  of 
placing  an  unlimited  number  of  Government  vehicles 
on  the  road  and  embarking  upon  a rate-war,  followed 
probably  by  an  increase  m tariffs  designed  to  recover 
lost  revenue,  the  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  co-ordination  of  road  motor  and  rail  services 
could  best,  if  not  only,  be  achieved  by  so  co-orc^atmg 
the  coimtry’s  future  rail  and  road  construction  and 
location  policies  as  to  encourage  complementary 
services.  They  considered  that  such  co-ordination 
could  most  effectively  be  brought  about  by  the 
creation  of  a central  authority  which  would  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  all  public  roads  and  highways,  and 
they  accordingly  recommended  that  a National  Road 
Board  should  be  set  up,  the  powers  and  functions  of 
which  should  include  : — 

(а)  the  framing  and  carrying  out  of  a general 
national  road  policy  ; 

(б)  the  classification  of  roads  ; 

(c)  the  location,  co-ordination,  and  standardisa- 
tion of  inter  and  intra-provincial  and  feeder  road 
systems  ; 


(d)  the  creation  and  admmistration  of  a Road 
Fund  ; 

(e)  the  exercise  of  control  of  expenditure  on  all 
public  (other  than  Municipal)  roads  ; 

(/)  the  co-ordination,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Railways  and  Harbours  Board,  of  road  location 
and  railway  construction  pohcies  ; 

{g)  advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  motor 
taxation  ; 

(7i)  the  submission  of  a report  annually  to 
Parliament  on  the  activities  of  the  Board  and  the 
embodying  in  such  report  of  information  as  to, 

®-8-> 

(i)  the  financial  position  of  the  Road  Fund  ; 

(ii)  the  progress  of  road  works  throughout 
the  Union  ; 

(hi)  the  condition  of  roads  generally,  with 
special  reference  to  any  work  recommended  to 
be  -undertaken  ; 

(iv)  road  accidents  and  inquiries  m connection 
therewith. 

23.  They  suggested  that  the  National  Road  Board 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  governing  con- 
siderations in  the  exercise  of  the  wide  powers  to  be 
conferred  upon  it  : — 

(а)  The  co-ordhiation  of  road  and  rail  transport 
ser"vices  in  collaboration  with  the  Railways  and 
Harbours  Board. 

(б)  The  safety  of  the  pubhc  and  the  due 
protection  of  public  interests. 

(c)  The  rehability,  adequacy,  and  regularity  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  public,  and  the 
reasonableness  of  cost  in  relation  to  service. 

(d)  The  impartial  and  equitable  treatment  of 
conflicting  interests. 


Note. — Since  the  above  Memorandum  was  written, 
the  Motor  Carrier  Transportion  Act,  1930,  has  been 
passed  by  the  South  African  Parliament.  The  Act 
provides  for  the  setting  up  of  a Central  Road  Trans- 
portation Board,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  and  of  local 
Transportation  Boards  for  areas  proclaimed  by  the 
Minister  of  Railways.  The  Central  Board,  consisting 
of  three  members,  was  appointed  in  July,  1930  ; 
fourteen  Transportation  Areas  were  proclaimed  in 
September,  1930.  The  Act  will  probably  be  brought 
into  full  effect  on  the  1st  January,  1931. 
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Pbepaeed  at  the  Request  oe  the  Royal  Commission 
BY 

Mb.  Aethub  J.  Pack 

{Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M.  Erribaasij,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Regabding 

RAILWAY  and  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  COMPETITION  and  CO-ORDINATION 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Part  I. 

RAILWAYS. 

(i)  Descbiption. 

(a)  General  Description. 

1.  The  railways  in  the  United  States  are  divided 
into  three  separate  classifications  accordmg  to  the 
amount  of  their  annual  operating  revenues,  i.e.. 
Class  I with  annual  operating  revenues  above 
$1,000,000,  Class  II  with  operatmg  revenues  from 
$100,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  Class  III  with  operatmg 
revenues  below  $100,000.  The  total  railway  mileage 
of  first  main  track  amounts  to  250,030  miles.  This 
is  roughly  33  per  cent,  of  the  world  s main  railway 
mileage,  and  more  than  ten  times  the  main  track 


mileage  in  Great  Britain.  Class  I railways  operate 
approximately  9 1 per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  mileage 
and  earn  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues. 
It  is  therefore  usually  sufficient  to  refer  to  Class  I 
railways  only  in  illustrating  the  extent  of  railway 
operations  in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  railways  are  divided  geographically  into 
three  main  districts,  i.e..  Eastern  District,  Southern 
District  and  Western  District.  The  Eastern  and 
Southern  Districts  are  separated  from  the  Western 
District  by  a line  dra-wn  round  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  thence  to  St.  Louis,  and 
do-wn  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans.  The 
Eastern  and  Southern  Districts  are  separated  by  the 
northern  boundary  lines  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
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The  accompanying  map*  shows  the  main  trunk 
railways  in  the  United  States  grouped  according  to 
the  nineteen  systems  into  wliich  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  recommended  that  the  existing 
lines  be  consolidated. 


* Not  reproduced. 


(b)  Equipment. 

3.  In  order  to  convey  a general  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  railway  midertaldngs  in  the  United 
States  certain  consolidated  statistics  regarding  Class  I 
railways  are  useful.  As  regards  equipment.,  the  details 
of  locomotives  and  vehicles  in  service  on  December 
3Ist,  1928,  were  as  follows  : — 


Locomotives. 

Freight  Cars. 

Passenger  Cars. 

Steam  58,839 

Other  552 

Box  cars 1,056,836 

Flatcars 100,110 

Stock  cars 83,963 

Coal  cars 926,928 

Tank  cars  ...  ...  g ggg 

Refrigerator  cars  ...  42,295 

Other  ...  ...  ...  77 

Coaches  26,794 

Combination  cars  ...  ...  7,788 

Emigrant  cars  i 

Dining  cars 1,633 

Parlour  cars  ...  ...  475 

Sleeping  oars  ...  ...  251 

Baggage  and  Express  cars  13,024 

Postal  cars  ...  ...  1,004 

Other  Passenger  train  cars  3,127 

Total  59,391 

Total  2,297,677 

Total  Passenger  train  cars  ...  53, 097 

In  addition  to  these  cars  the  railways  handle  7,451 
standard  sleeping  ears,  303  tourist  cars  and  1,123 
parlour  cars  owned  by  the  Pullman  Company. 

(c)  Traffic  handled. 


6.  In  addition  to  the  net  railway  operating  income 
of  §1,1/2,864,000,  income  from  other  somces  to  the 
amoimt  of  §320,011,614  was  received,  making  a total 
income  for  disposition  of  $1,492,875,714.  From 
this  sum  the  following  amounts  were  deductible  : — 


4.  Durmg  the  year  1929  the  volume  of  freight 
handled  represented  492,179,745,000  ton-miles.  The 
average  number  of  locomotives  in  use  m this  freight 
service  was  29,131,  while  the  average  number  of 
freight  cars,  including  cars  privately-owmed,  on  the 
line  daily  was  2,465,625.  The  net  tons  per  freight 
train  averaged  804,  with  an  average  per  loaded  car 
of  26  • 9 tons.  Freight  car -miles  per  car  day  amounted 
to  32  ■ 4,  and  freight  train  speed  averaged  13-2  miles 
per  train  hour.  In  passenger  service  779,000,000 
passengers  were  carried,  representing  31,078,008,000 
passenger  miles. 


(d)  Income  and  Expenditure. 

5.  The  value  of  the  property  investment  entailed 
in  the.se  operations  was  §25,234,000,000  on  December 
31st,  1928.  In  the  operating  income  account  the 
average  miles  represented  was  240,150,  producing 
a total  operating  revenue  of  $6,111,735,511  derived 
as  follows  : — 


I 

4,691,147,326 
902,329,865 
104,398,937 
102,599,048 

All  other  revenues  ...  ...  271,260  335 

The  total  operating  expenses  amoimted  to 
$4,427,995,036  in  respect  of  the  following  items  : 


Freight 

Passenger 

Mail 

Expre.ss 


Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
Maintenance  of  equipment 
Traffic 

Transportation  (rail  and  water) 
General 

All  other  expenses 


I 

837,905,747 

1,166,941,920 

125,007,867 

2,069,927,168 

188,190,714 

40,021,620 


The  net  operating  revenue  was  therefore 
§1,683,740,475.  After  deducting  from  this  .sum 
railway  tax  accruals,  uncollectible  railway  revenues, 
and  iiroviding  for  hire  of  equipment  and  joint  facility 
rents,  a net  railway  operating  income  of 
$1,172,864,100  remained  to  meet  interest  on  funded 
debt  and  to  provide  for  dividends.  This  net  railway 
operating  mcome  represented  a retiu-n  on  the  invest- 
ment in  road  and  equipment  of  4-84  per  cent. 


Rent  for  leased  roads 
Interest  on  fmided  debt 
Interest  on  unfunded  debt 
Other  deductions... 


$ 

170,841,490 

495,510,396 

12,305,849 

27,040,624 


$705,698,359 

The  net  income  available  for  additions  to  property 
reserves,  dividends,  etc.,  therefore  came  to 
$787,1/7,355.  The  total  dividends  declared  in  the 
year  under  consideration  amounted  to  $431,030,910, 
and  consisted  of  §248,492,874  from  income  and 
§182,538,036  from  surplus.  The  average  cash  divi- 
dend paid  was  equal  to  5 • 3 per  cent. 


7.  The  distribution  of  gross  railway  operating 
revenue  expressed  in  cents  per  dollar  is  extremely 
interesting  and  is  therefore  tabulated  below  : — 


Cents  per 


Labour  (salaries  and  wages)  ... 

dollar. 

43-0 

Fuel  (locomotive) 

5-8 

Material  supplied  and  miscellaneous 

18-1 

Loss  and  damage,  injuries  to  persons. 

1-6 

and  msurance. 

Depreciation  and  retirements 

3-9 

Taxes  ... 

6-4 

Hire  of  equipment  and  joint  facility 

2-0 

net  rentals. 

Total  expenses  and  taxes 

80-8 

Net  railway  operating  income 

19-2 

Total 

100-0 

It  will  be  observed  that  salaries  and  wages  amounted 
to  43  per  cent,  of  all  exiaenses.  This  item  covers  a 
total  number  of  employees  of  1,666,686  with  an 
average  compensation  per  employee  for  the  vear 
of  $1,706-78. 


(e)  Principal  railway  undertaleings  in  Eastern 
District. 

8.  The  XJrincipal  railway  /indertakings  in  the 
Eastern  District  together  with  the  number  of  miles 
operated  are  shown  as  follows  : — • 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 
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No.  Miles 

of  Road 

New  England  Region 

Operated. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 

2,103 

Boston  and  Mahie 

2,063 

Maine  Central  ... 



1,122 

Great  Lakes  Region 

New  York  Central 

6,467 

Wabash... 

2,497 

Brie 

2,316 

Pere  Marquette 

2,178 

Michigan  Central 

1,820 

New  York,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  ... 

1,665 

Lehigh  Valley 

1,343 

Central  Eastern  Region 

Pennsylvania  ... 

10,738 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  ... 

6,549 

Cleveland,  Cincmnati, 

Chicago  and 

2,366 

St.  Louis. 

Readuig 

1,452 

9.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  outstanding  lines  hi  the 
East  are  the  Pennsylvania  Raihoad,  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  and  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Rail- 
road. The  Pennisylvania  is  the  largest  undertaking 
with  a net  operating  income  for  1929  of  $133,139,626. 
The  net  operathig  income  for  the  same  year  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Yoi’k  Central  was  $64,727,747,  and 
for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  $49,184,110.  iUl  three 
companies  have  been  very  active  in  oomiection  with 
motor  vehicle  competition,  and  are  now  well  estab- 
lished in  the  field  of  motor  transportation  in  addition 
to  their  railway  operations. 


(ii)  The  Relationship  between  the  Government 
AND  Railway  Undertaking. 

10.  There  are  no  railways  in  the  United  States 
now  under  Government  operation  or  oivnership. 
Although  the  railways  of  the  country  have  developed 
largely  as  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  many  of 
them  received  a considerable  degi’ee  of  State  and  city 
support  in  the  early  stages  of  their  construction. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  example, 
received  a subscription  of  $3,600,000  from  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  $3,000,000  from  the  City  of  Balti- 
more. The  Richmond  and  Danville  railway  was 
granted  perpetual  exemption  from  taxation  by  the 
State  of  Vu’ginia,  while  lines  in  other  States  were 
given  land  grants.  In  some  mstanoes  State  or  local 
governments  actually  undertook  to  build  the  railways. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Works,  opened  in  1834, 
included  two  State -constructed  railway  lines  ; the 
State  of  Georgia  built  the  Western  and  Atlantic  line 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  ; 
the  State  of  Michigan  began  and  partially  completed 
the  Michigan  Central  and  Michigan  Southern  railway  ; 
and  the  State  of  Illmois  constructed  a Ime  from 
Meridosia  to  Springfield,  Illmois.  None  of  these 
undertakings,  however,  was  profitable  and  none  of 
them  remained  permanently  in  State  control. 

11.  During  the  Great  War  the  railways  were 
OTierated  by  the  Government  for  a period  of  26  months, 
i.e,,  from  December  28th,  1917,  to  March  1st,  1920, 
after  which  they  wore  returned  to  their  respective 
owners  for  operation  tmder  private  enterprise. 

12.  There  is,  however,  a very  considerable  degree 
of  Federal  Governmental  regulation  of  railway 
operations  exercised  through  a body  Imown  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  is  a Federal 
Government  commission  directly  answerable  to  Con- 
gress and  not  subordinate  to  any  executive  department 
of  State.  The  various  powers  vested  in_  the  Com- 
mission and  the  duties  devolving  upon  it  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1920, 
which  is  largely  a consolidation  and  strengthening  of 
many  previous  Acts  going  back  as  far  as  1887  when 
the  Commission  was  first  established.  The  Act  of 
1920,  with  its  related  sections  of  other  legislation, 
is  a voluminous  statement  of  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  is  hardly  capable  of  brief  summarization, 


13.  One  of  its  chief  provisions  vests  hr  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  prescribe  just  and  reasonable 
rates.  These  rates  are  to  be  calculated  so  that 
carriers  as  a whole  will,  under  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  management,  and  reasonable  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  equipment, 
earn  an  aggregate  annual  net  railway  operathig 
income  ecj^ual,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  a fair  return 
upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property 
held  for  and  used  hi  the  service  of  transportation. 
The  Act  prescribed,  as  a beginnhig,  a fair  return  as 
5J-  per  cent,  of  such  aggregate  vaMe,  giving  the 
Commission  permission  to  add  at  its  discretion  a 
further  half  of  one  per  cent,  to  make  provision  for 
betterments  chargeable  to  capital  account.  In  order, 
however,  to  equalize  the  position  of  carriers  who, 
because  of  differing  location,  are  unable  to  make  the 
same  earnings  as  their  competitors  at  equal  rates, 
a recapture  clause  was  included  in  the  Act  whereby 
carriers  are  held  as  trustees  for  one  half  of  any  excess 
earned  above  6 per  cent,  hi  net  railway  operathig 
income.  This  amount  is  recaptmable  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  put  into  a revolving  fund^  utilized  to 
enable  carriers  to  make  improvements  which  promise 
no  immediate  return  of  revenue. 

14.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  a preliminary  to  such 
fixing  of  rates  the  value  of  railway  property  used 
had  to  be  determined.  This  work  had  already  been 
commenced  under  the  Railway  Valuation  Act  of 
1913,  but  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
the  valuation  is  still  hicomplete.  In  certain  areas, 
however,  a tentative  valuation  of  railway  piroperty 
has  been  made  upon  wliich  certain  rate  groups  have 
been  based.  These  rates  were  fixed  so  as  to  yield 
6 per  cent,  upon  the  valuation  referred  to  for  the 
first  two  years,  after  which  they  were  reduced  to 
yield  6|  per  cent.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  rates 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  have  not  yielded  the 
earnings  which  they  were  intended  to  produce,  and 
it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  the  carriers  wfil 
ever  collect  the  expected  earnings  over  any  one  desir- 
able period  of  time. 

15.  The  Commission  exercises  very  rigid  super- 
vision of  the  accounts  of  the  railway  companies, 
which  must  be  kept  according  to  a uniform^  system 
prescribed  by  the  Commission.  The  Conimission  is 
also  empowered  to  remove  discriminations  in  favour 
of  State  traffic  against  interstate  cor^erce  ; to 
regulate  the  amount  and  terms  of  capital  security 
issues  of  carriers  by  railway  ; and  to  require  a railway 
to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  carrying  on  of 
its  freight  oar  service.  In  this  latter  oomiection  the 
Commission  may  even  recpiire  the  construction  of 
new  lines.  Moreover,  in  oases  of  emergency  ^ it^  is 
permitted  to  exercise  the  most  summary  jurisciiction 
hi  the  ghdng  of  necessary  directions  for  priority, 
movement  of  cars,  and  embargoes.  These  powers 
were  hivoked  during  the  transportation  strike  of  1920 
and  the  coal  strike  of  1922,  to  ensure  the  movernent 
of  coal,  food  for  human  consumption,  feed  for  live- 
stock, perishable  products,  fuel  oil,  mine  supplies, 
fertilisers,  seeds  and  newspruit  paper.- 

16.  Further,  a certificate  of  convenience  and 
necessity  from  the  Commission  is  ^ required  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  construction  or  abandon- 
ment of  any  railway  or  extended  line  of  railway. 
The  Conunission  is  also  responsible  for  the  admhiistra- 
tion  of  the  Safety  Acts,  regulations  govemhig  the 
transportation  of  explosives  and  dangerous  articles, 
and  the  Hours  of  Service  Acts  for  employees.  It 
determines  the  proper  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government  to  the  railways  for  transporting  the 
mails,  and  its  consent  is  requisite  to  changes  in  the 
parcels-post  service. 

17.  A fiu’ther  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission applies  to  pooling  arrangements  between 
competing  carriers.  Under  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
anti-trust  laws,  competing  carriers  are  required  to 
remain  seiiarate  and  competitive,  but  the  Commission 
is  now  empowered  to  permit  poolmg  arrangements. 
In  this  ooiinection  the  Commission  was  requued 
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imder  the  Act  of  1920  to  prepare  and  adopt  a plan 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  railway  properties  of  the 
conthiental  United  States  into  a linnted  number  of 
systems.  In  the  division  of  such  railways  into  such 
systems  the  Commission  was  mstruoted  that  com- 
petition was  to  be  preserved  as  fully  as  possible,  and 
wherever  practicable  the  existing  routes  and  chaimels 
of  trade  and  commerce  should  be  maintained.  The 
Cormnission  promulgated  its  plan  for  consolidation 
on  December  9th,  1929,  but  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken  upon  it  as  the  question  is  a liighly  controversial 
one  which  will  probably  involve  further  Federal 
legislation. 

18.  For  the  duties  thus  briefly  outlined,  and  for 
many  related  activities,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  provided  with  eleven  Commissioners 
and  a staff  of  approximately  2,000  employees.  Each 
Commissioner  receives  a salary  of  $12,000  per  annum 
and  acts  in  rotation  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  Federal  fimds  is  about  $8,000,000  annually. 

19.  In  addition  to  this  Federal  supervision,  the 
railways  must  conform  to  certain  requirements  of 
the  various  States.  These  differ  to  some  extent  in 
each  of  the  separate  States,  but  their  description  is 
hardly  necessary  to  the  present  enquiry  as  super- 
vision over  interstate  movements  rests  entirely  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(iii)  Taxation. 

20.  The  most  complete  statistics  regarding  taxation 
in  the  United  States  relate  to  Class  I railways,  i.e, , 
those  with  amiual  operating  revenues  above 
$1,000,000.  The  railways  as  a whole  paid  in  1928 
the  sum  of  $411,909,245  in  Federal  State  and  local 
taxes,  of  which  Class  I railways  contributed 
$389,432,415.  In  1929  the  taxation  paid  by  Class  I 
railways  was  $396,658,687.  The  total  railway 
operating  revenues  of  Class  I railways  for  that  year 
amormted  to  $6,276,699,325  and  operating  expenses 
$4,502,880,124.  The  net  operating  revenue  was 
therefore  $1,773,819,201.  The  taxes  of  $396,658,687 
referred  to  thus  represent  6-32  per  cent,  upon 
railway  gross  earnings  and  22-36  per  cent,  of  net 
earnings. 

21.  The  relation  taxation  bears  to  other  expenses 
in  railway  operation  is  mdioated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1929  taxes  were  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  railway 
maintenance  of  way  costs,  one-third  of  maintenance 
of  equipment  costs,  and  nearly  one -fifth  of  the  direct 
cost  of  transportation.  The  latest  figures  showing  the 
proportion  of  the  taxes  paid  to  Federal  and  Local 
Governments  respectively  refer  to  1928.  In  that 
year  the  amounts  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Distribution  of  Taxation. 

Class  I Railways  1928. 

$ 

State  and  Local  Governments  ...  300,266,176 

United  States  Government  ...  87,998,161 

Canada  and  Mexico  ...  ...  1,168,078 

$389,432,415 

22.  Of  the  taxes  paid  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment over  99  per  cent,  represents  corporation  income 
tax,  the  remainder  being  in  the  form  of  miscellaneous 
items  such  as  capital  stock  tax,  documentary  taxes, 
etc.  The  trend  of  United  States  corporation  income 
tax  rate  has  been  downward  in  recent  years,  the  rates 
since  1923,  together  with  the  amounts  paid  by  Class  I 
railways,  being  as  follows  : — 


Federal 

Taxes  Paid  by  Class  I Railwaui 

Year. 

Corporation 

Amount  of 

income  tax  rate. 

Federal  Tax. 

per  cent. 

$ 

1923 

m 

77,062,824 

1924 

m 

73,368,991 

1925 

13 

86,474,543 

1926 

13i 

108,272,087 

1927 

13J 

84,591,269 

1928 

12 

87,998,161 

23.  The  corporation  mcome  tax  rate  for  1929  has 
been  reduced  to  11  per  cent.  Local  and  State  Taxation, 
however,  has  shown  an  increasing  tendency,  but  as 
the  actual  rates  of  tax  differ  ui  the  various  States  it 
is  only  possible  to  indicate  tliis  trend  in  terms  of  actual 
amoimts  of  taxes  paid.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amoimts  of  railw-ay  State  and  Local  taxes  paid 
by  Class  I railways  for  the  years  1923  to  1928  : — 

Class  I Railway  State  and  Local  Taxes  1923-1928. 
Year.  Amount  of 

taxes  paid. 

% 

253,890,343 
246,046,898 
271,162,719 
279,250,466 
290,537,196 
300,266,176 

24.  The  figures  quoted  make  it  clear  that  the  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States  are  heavily  burdened  by 
taxation,  and  that  the  major  part  of  the  biu-den 
consists  of  obligations  to  State  and  Local  Governments 
through  whose  territories  they  pass.  The  amoimts 
paid  to  Canada  and  Mexico  are  in  respect  of  operations 
across  the  United  States  boundary  lines  between 
those  countries. 

(iv)  Management  and  Conditions  oe  Service. 

■ 25.  Neither  the  public  nor  railway  employees  have 
any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  railways  in  the 
United  States.  The  force  of  competition  compels 
the  railway  managers  to  offer  the  travelling  public 
a high  standard  of  service,  and  this  is  constantly 
being  improved  to  the  point  of  luxury  in  order  to 
keep  ahead  of  pubhc  expectations.  The  activities 
of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods  and  the  Unions  deal 
with  wages,  hom-s  and  conditions  of  service.  They 
have  no  voice  whatsoever  in  the  actual  management 
of  transportation. 

26.  The  working  hours  of  railway  employees 
actually  engaged  ui  or  comiected  with  the  movement 
of  any  train  are  governed  by  a Federal  statute  known 
as  the  Hours  of  Service  Act.  The  main  features  of 
this  Act  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A carrier  is  prohibited  from  permitting  any 

employee  to  remain  on  duty  for  a longer 
period  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours. 

(b)  When  an  employee  has  been  continuously  on 

duty  for  sixteen  hours  he  must  be  relieved 
and  not  required  or  permitted  again  to  go 
on  duty  until  he  has  had  at  least  ten 
consecutive  hours  off  duty. 

(c)  No  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen 

hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  twenty-four 
hour  period  may  be  required  or  permitted 
to  continue  or  again  go  on  duty  without 
having  had  at  least  eight  consecutive  hours 
off  duty. 

27 . In  the  case  of  telegraph  and  telephone  operators 
connected  with  train  movements,  the  maximum 
period  of  duty  is  nine  hours  in  any  twenty -four  hour 
period  for  “towers,  offices,  places,  and  stations” 
continuously  operated  night  and  day,  and  thirteen 
hours  in  such  places  operated  only  during  the  day- 
time. In  cases  of  emergency  these  employees  may  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  duty  for  four  additional  hours 
during  a twenty-four  hour  period. 

28.  Questions  of  jiay  and  conditions  of  service  are 
matters  for  direct  negotiation  between  the  railway 
managers  and  the  employees’  representatives.  The 
general  principles  governing  a contract  of  employment 
in  the  United  States  are  that  under  the  Constitution 
it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Government,  State  or 
Federal,  to  compel  any  person  against  his  will  to 
perform  personal  services  for  another.  Every  person 
has  the  right  to  be  employed  by  whom  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  agrees  to.  An  employer  may  employ 
whom  he  chooses  upon  such  terms  as  he  agrees  to. 
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An  employee  may  leave  his  employment  whenever 
he  pleases  for  any  reason,  and  an  employer  may 
likewise  discharge  an  employee  whenever  he  pleases 
and  for  any  reason.  These  principles,  however,  are 
subject  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  damage  or  other 
relief  when  a specifio  contract  has  been  entered  into 
and  its  terms  broken.  They  are  also  subject  to  legal 
restrictions  and  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  employees  and  the  public. 

29.  There  is  nothing  in  existing  legislation  which 
denies  to  a railway  employee  the  right  to  strike. 
The  method  of  dealing  with  disputes,  however,  is 
laid  down  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926.  This 
measure  fii’st  proclaims  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers, 
their  officers,  agents  and  employees,  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  make  and  maintain  agreements 
concerning  rates  of  pay,  rules  and  working  conditions, 
and  to  settle  all  disputes,  in  oi’der  to  avoid  interruption 
to  commerce.  It  then  provides  tliat  all  disputes 
between  a carrier  and  its  employees  shall  be  considered 
and,  if  possible,  decided,  with  all  expedition  in 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  carriers  and 
employees  interested  in  the  dispute. 

30.  The  underlymg  principle  is  to  leave  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees  to  settle  their  own 
affahs  without  governmental  interference.  The  Act 
provides,  however,  for  the  establishment  of  a Board 
of  Mediation  whose  services  may  be  invoked  or 
offered  in  oases  where  the  parties  to  a dispute  have 
not  been  able  to  compose  their  differences.  The 
Board  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  an  independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Each  member  receives  a salary  of  $12,000  a year 
but  may  not  be  in  the  employment  of,  or  pecuriiarily 
or  otherwise  interested  in,  any  organization  of 
employees  or  any  carrier.  The  duties  of  the  Board 
in  the  case  of  any  dispute  referred  to  it  are  to  use 
its  best  efforts  by  mediation  to  bring  the  parties 
to  agreement.  If  the  Board  fails  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  it  must  endeavour  to  induce 
the  parties  to  submit  their  controversy  to  arbitration. 
Neither  party  is  compelled  to  accept  arbitration; 
but  if  arbitration  is  agreed  to  the  parties  are  bound 
by  the  Act  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators. 
If  the  Board  is  not  successful  in  adjusting  a dispute 
by  mediation,  or  by  inducing  the  parties  to  arbitrate, 
and  considers  that  the  situation  threatens  substantially 
to  interrupt  interstate  commerce  to  a degree  such  as 
to  deprive  any  section  of  the  country  of  essential 
transportation  service,  it  must  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  may  at  his  discretion  create 
an  emergency  Board  to  investigate  and  report 
respecting  such  dispute.  After  the  creation  of  an 
emergency  Board  and  for  thirty  days  after  the  Board 
has  made  its  report  to  the  President  no  change  except 
by  agreement  can  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  in  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose.  If  on  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  report 
is  not  satisfactory,  either  party  may  take  such  steps 
as  they  may  deem  suitable  to  secure  their  demands. 
The  legislation  is  thus  based  upon  a delaying  process 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  precipitous  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. 

31.  Since  the  creation  of  the  Board  in  1926  there 
has  been  no  railway  strike  tlneatening  substantially 
to  interrupt  interstate  commerce.  On  three  occasions 
the  President  was  called  upon  to  create  an  emergency 
Board  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Boa,rd  of 
Mediation,  but  in  each  case  the  dispute  was  a,djusted 
without  recourse  to  strike  methods.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  30th  June,  1929,  the  Board  acted 
upon  129  cases  involving  rates  of  pay,  rules,  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Of  these  oases  46  were  settled 
through  mediation,  10  were  submitted  to  arbitration, 
37  were  withdrawn  through  mediation,  6 were  with- 
drawn without  mediation  consideration,  and  30  were 
closed  by  action  of  the  Board.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  9 out  of  the  10  oases  submitted  to  arbitration 
had  been  concluded.  In  its  report  for  1929  the  Board 
stated  that  the  industrial  relations  between  the 


employees  and  carriers  comprehended  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  are  marked  by  manifestations  of  good 
feeling,  respect,  and  interest  on  the  part  of  all  those 
connected  therewith.  The  common  aim  appeare  to 
be  a desire  to  work  out  problems  on  the  basis  of 
promptness  and  fahness.  There  seems  to  be  no 
outstandmg  evidence  of  the  injection  of  industrial  or 
commercial  politics  in  the  transaction  of  business 
between  emiiloyees  and  employers  so  far  as  the  Board 
is  able  to  observe.  In  each  succeeding  year  of  the 
three  years  during  which  the  Railway  Labor  Act  has 
been  in  force  the  Board  of  Mediation  has  noticed  a 
constant  and  cumulative  broadening  of  viewpoint  as 
reflected  by  those  representing  the  interests  of 
employees  and  employers  who  come  mider  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
never  m the  history  of  the  United  States  has  railway 
transportation  been  more  harmoniously  performed 
and  conducted  than  now  and  never  before  so  efficiently 
in  the  interest  of  everybody. 

(v)  PowEBS  OF  Railways  as  Regards  Road 
Teansboet. 

32.  There  is  no  Federal  legislation  in  the  United 
States  which  restrains  the  railways  from  engaging  in 
motor  bus  or  motor  truck  operations.  Tlie  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  states  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
apply  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by  railroad  or 
partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water.  Motor 
carriers  are  not  common  carriers  subject  to  the  Liter- 
state  Commerce  Act,  but  when  services  are  performed 
by  motor  carriers  in  comiection  with  terminal  services 
of  a common  carrier  subject  to  the  Act,  or  with  the 
transfer  of  commerce  in  transit  at  an  uitermediate 
point  by  such  common  carrier,  such  motor  service  is 
part  of  the  transportation  service  over  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
and  the  motor  carrier  service  therefore  falls  within 
the  Commission’s  jurisdiction. 

33.  Although  there  exist  m a few  States  certain 
restrictions  in  the  railway  charters  which  hmit  the 
powers  of  the  railways  in  the  matter  of  road  transport, 
the  general  situation  m the  coimtry  as  a whole  is  that 
the  railway  companies  are  permitted  to  operate  motor 
transport  services  either  directly  or  through  subsichary 
companies.  They  have  in  fact  entered  very  consider- 
ably into  motor  vehicle  operations  as  a means  of 
meeting  motor  competition. 

Part  II. 


ROAD  TRANSPORT. 

(i)  Development  of  Road  Teanspoet. 

(a)  Passenger  Vehicles. 

34.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  hi  the  United 
States  the  private  automobile  is  the  greatest  corn- 
petitor  of  the  railways  so  far  as  passenger  traffic  is 
concerned.  The  great  exiiansion  of  the  American 
automobile  industry  is,  of  coui’se,  well-known  and 
needs  no  special  statistical  illustration  here.  The 
following  table  of  motor  passenger  vehicle  registrations 
for  the  past  10  j^ears  wiU  suffice  to  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  road  transport  hi  passenger  veliieles  has 
developed  : — , 

Motor  Passenger  Car  Registrations  1920-1929. 

1920  8,225,859 

1921  9,346,195 

1922  10,864,128 

1923  13,479,608 

1924  ...  •••  16,460,649 

• 1926  17,512,638 

1926  19,237,171 

1927  20,219,224 

1928  21,379,126 

1929  23,030,000 

35.  Withm  the  last  five  years,  however,  passenger 
transportation  by  bus  has  also  become  a prominent 
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factor,  as  the  total  number  of  buses  on  the  highways 
has  increasea  very  substantially.  The  estunated 
number  of  buses  in  operation  during  the  years  1926 
to  1930  are  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  Buses  in  the 

United  States. 

1926  

69,425 

1927  

79,806 

1928  

85,636 

1929  

92,325 

1930  

92,500 

36.  The  periodical  “ Bus  Ti-ansportation  ” 
segregates  the  total  number  of  buses  mto  revenue  and 
non -revenue  vehicles.  Under  revenue  buses  are 
included  those  operatmg  as  common  carriers  in  city, 
inter-city,  intra-state  and  intei'state  transportation, 
and  those  used  for  sight-seeing  purposes.  The  non- 
revenue buses  are  those  used  for  the  transportation  of 
children  to  school,  and  for  hotel,  industrial  and  miscel- 
laneous pm-poses.  The  following  tabulation  based  upon 
a census  rmdertakenby  “Bus  Transportation”  shows 
how  the  growth  m the  number  of  buses  referred  to 
above  has  been  distributed  : — 


Number  of  Buses  in  United  States  by  Groups. 


1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Revenue 
Intrastate  ... 
Interstate  ... 
Sightseeing 

36,000 

1.500 

2.500 

39,306 

2,500 

2,650 

41,286 

3,200 

2,750 

42,750 

3.750 

2.750 

39,600 

6,000 

2,750 

40,000 

44,456 

47,236 

49,250 

48,350 

Non- Revenue 
Schools 

Hotel,  Industrial  and  Miscellaneous  

27,000 

2,425 

32,800 

2,550 

35,900 

2,500 

40,875 

2,200 

42,000 

2,150 

29,425 

36,360 

38,400 

43,075 

44,150 

Grand  Total 

69,425 

79,806 

85,636 

92,326 

92,500 

37.  It  will  be  observed  that  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  buses  operating  in  intrastate  revenue 
traffic  occurred  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929, 
although  the  number  of  buses  engaged  in  mterstate 
operations  increased  by  60  per  cent.  The  decrease 
in  intrastate  buses  is  due  to  the  many  consolidations 
and  mergers  of  companies  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
with  the  object  of  eliminating  wasteful  competition. 
The  number  of  companies  operating  these  92,500 
buses  in  1929  was  23,928,  of  which  6,000  were  motor 
carriers  and  16,525  were  schools.  Electric  railways 
and  subsidiaries  operatmg  bus  lines  were  262,  while 
66  steam  railways  and  subsidiaries  were  also  operating 
buses. 

38.  The  volume  of  passenger  traffic  handled  by 
revenue  and  non-revenue  buses  respectively  is  shown 
in  the  following  compilation  from  the  “ Bus  Trans- 
portation ” census  for  the  years  1926-1929. 


Number  oj  Passengers  Carried  by  Buses  1926-1929. 


Revenue. 

N on-  Revenue. 

1926  

...  1,405,000,000 

300,000,000 

1927  

...  1,585,000,000 

322,000,000 

1928  

...  1,826,000,000 

384,800,000 

1929  

...  1,786,000,000 

418,800,000 

bus  services  in  the  United  States  as  a whole  have 
not  yet  reached  a highly  organized  stage.  Com- 
petition and  rate -cutting  between  rival  operators  has 
resulted  in  a high  percentage  of  failm'es  with  a 
corresponding  depreciation  in  the  general  value  of 
services  rendered.  Substantial  progress  is  being  made, 
however,  by  means  of  mergers  and  consolidations 
to  place  this  branch  of  the  transportation  ser^dces 
on  a more  satisfactory  footmg,  and  Federal  legislation 
is  now  under  consideration  which  will  provide  for 
proper  regulation  of  motor  bus  operations. 

(6)  Freight  Vehicles. 

42.  The  obvious  convenience  of  the  motor  truck 
for  the  carriage  of  certam  types  of  freight  over 
moderate  distances  has  led  to  a great  expansion  in 
its  use  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  now  an  indis- 
pensable unit  in  the  transportation  system  of  the 
country  as  a whole.  Owing  to  the  itinerant  nature 
of  motor  truck  operations  there  is  difficulty  in  com- 
piling similar  details  of  their  growth  and  extent  as 
those  pertaining  to  motor  buses  which  operate  over 
fixed  routes  on  regular  schedules.  The  following 
figures  relating  to  registrations,  however,  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  continued  growth  in  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  : — 


39.  The  total  mileage  of  bus  routes  operated  has 
increased  considerably,  the  figure  for  1929  being 
782,485  miles  compared  with  569,768  miles  hi  1925. 
'The  route  mileage  of  buses  operated  by  actual 
revenue  motor  carriers  in  1929  amounted  to  about 
350,000  miles  of  the  total  mileage,  and  represented 
an  increase  of  over  100,000  miles  since  1925.  The 
number  of  passenger-miles  recorded  for  revenue  buses 
in  1929  was  10,835,000,000  as  against  7,825,000,000 
in  1926. 

40.  A further  indication  of  the  growth  of  bus 
operations  in  the  United  States  is  provided  by  returns 
of  total  gross  revenue  of  companies  operating  revenue 
buses.  In  1926  the  gross  revenue  received  by  such 
bus  companies  amounted  to  $235,000,000,  while  the 
estimated  amount  of  revenue  received  in  1929  reached 
$322,000,000. 

41.  Notwithstanding  this  growth  in  the  number 
of  buses  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  motor 


Motor  Truck  Registrations  1920-1929. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


1,006,082 

1,118,520 

1,375,725 

1,612,569 

2,134,724 

2,441,709 

2,764,222 

2,914,019 

3,113,999 

3,370,000 


43.  It  is  claimed  by  representatives  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  that  the  bulk  of  motor  truck  toimage 
is  m the  final  distribution  of  commodities  to  the 
consumer,  which  is  retail  transportation  impossible  of 
rail  accomplishment.  This  is  supported  by  figures 
indicating  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  trucks 
are  shipper-owned.  The  truck,  however,  is  being 
very  extensively  used  in  the  agricultural  industry 
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for  the  transportation  of  live  stocks  to  market,  for 
the  rapid  movement  of  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops,  and  in  similar  operations  where  time  is  the 
controlling  factor.  The  motor  truck  has  a special 
value  in  railway  terminal  work  and  is  being  used 
in  this  service  to  a rapidly  increasing  degree.  Com- 
menting on  this  phase  of  truck  utility  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  stated  in  its  report  on  Motor- 
Bus  and  Motor  Truck  operation  (No.  18300)  :■ — 

“ A railroad’s  capacity  is  practically  limited 
by  the  capacity  of  its  terminals.  Congested 
terminals  mean  embargoes,  delays  and  loss. 
Terminal  operation  is  probably  the  most  complex 
and  costly  in  the  operations  of  railroads.  In 
the  matter  of  terminal  service  the  motor  truck 
is  now  practically  indispensable.  Through  its 
use  the  time  of  transit,  unloading  time,  and 
labor  costs  are  reduced  and  equipment  for 
line-haul  service  is  more  quickly  released.” 

Consequently  more  than  70  railroads  are  using  some 
6,000  trucks  in  terminal  service  on  short  and  branch 
lines  and  in  line  haul.  The  truck  is  particularly 
convenient  for  dealing  with  less-than-carload  ship- 
ments, and  a large  percentage  of  such  shipments 
is  being  diverted  to  motor  vehicles.  The  effect 
of  the  growth  of  motor  truck  transportation  upon 
the  railways  is  dealt  vdth  in  the  chapter  on  Com- 
petition. 

(c)  Highways. 

44.  The  rapid  growth  of  motor  transportation  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  encourage- 
ment and  inducement  of  adequate  highways.  A 
brief  appreciation  of  this  factor  is  therefore  appro- 
priate to  the  general  consideration  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  motor  transportation  services. 
The  following  table  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Bm’eau  of  Public  Roads  shows  the  trend  of  highway 
development  and  the  amount  expended  on  such  high- 
ways since  1923.  Eor  purposes  of  comparison  figures 
for  1914  are  also  given  : — 


Rural  Road  Mileage  and  Expenditure  1923-29 
compared  with  1914. 


Year. 

Total. 

Surfaced. 

High 

Type 

Surface. 

Expenditm’e. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles. 

1914 

2,445,761 

257,291 

14,442 

249,055,067 

1923 

2,995,727 

439,341 

54,217 

938,305,299 

1924 

3,004,411 

471,668 

63,797 

1,075,593,689 

1925 

3,006,083 

521,260 

76,342 

1,144,415,513 

1926 

3,000,190 

550,064 

82,987 

1,163,747,971 

1927 

3,013,584 

588,721 

91,936 

1,283,110,631 

1928 

3,016,281 

626,137 

102,559 

1,423,870,278 

1929 

3,016,281 

660,000 

112,000 

1,600,000,000 

45.  This  vast  expenditui’e  on  highways  has  been 
met  by  the  various  States  from  general  property 
taxes,  motor  vehicle  taxes  (including  petrol  taxes) 
and  by  the  issue  of  bonds.  Assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  varying  amounts  has  been 
granted  smce  1916.  For  the  past  five  years  Federal 
assistance  has  been  $75,000,000  annually.  In  the 
earher  days  of  highway  improvement  motor  taxes 
contributed  only  a relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  required.  Dming  recent  years,  however, 
the  largest  part  of  the  increased  expenditure  has  been 
met  by  motor  taxes.  The  derivation  and  apphcation 
of  highway  income  is  dealt  with  in  great  detail  in 
the  section  on  Motor  Taxation. 

[d)  Total  Capital  Investment. 

46.  The  preceding  particulars  have  illustrated  the 
rapid  growth  of  road  transportation  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  10  years,  as  well  as  the  extent 
of  the  highway  development  necessary  to  motor 


vehicle  operation.  It  will  now  be  apparent  that  the 
whole  highway  transportation  system  and  equipment 
i.e.,  roads  and  vehicles,  must  represent  an  enormous 
capital  investment.  In  1926  this  sum  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Trumbower,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  be  approximately 
$26,500,000,000.  The  total  investment  in  ah  steam 
and  electric  railway  property  m the  country  is  about 
$27,000,000,000.  It  is  therefore  generally  agreed 
that  the  pubhc  investment  in  motor  vehicles  and 
hard-surfaced  roads  now  exceeds  the  public  invest- 
ment in  railways  and  their  equipment,  and  that  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  automotive  industry  and 
highway  transportation  is  greater  than  those  engaged 
in  railway  service. 

(h)  Licensing  and  Regulation. 

47.  Any  attempt  at  a general  summarization  of 
the  system  of  licensing  and  regulation  of  common 
carrier  motor  vehicles  hi  the  United  States  is  severely 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  different  forms 
of  legislation  in  each  of  the  48  States,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  is  no  Federal  control 
or  legislation  of  any  khid  yet  in  existence.  The 
considerations  involved  in  State  regulations  of  motor 
vehicle  operation  are  : — 

(a)  Regulation  of  the  actual  physical  character- 
istics and  iihysical  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  used  as  common  carriers. 

(5)  Regulation  of  the  business  engaged  in  by 
motor  vehicle  common  carriers. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  these  wiU  be  discussed 
separately. 

(o)  Regulation  of  Physical  Characteristics  arid  Physical 
Operations. 

48.  Regulation  under  this  heading  comprises  re- 
strictions on  size,  weight,  -number  of  trailers,  and 
speed.  These  vary  considerably  m the  separate 
States  accordhig  to  the  views  of  local  governing 
bodies,  the  type  of  highwaj’-s  and  highway  smfaces, 
and  climatic  conditions.  A complete  statement  of 
such  regulations  is  available,  but  the  standards  and 
principles  imderlying  them  will  probably  suffice  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  enquiry.  These  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  Motor  Uehicle  Con- 
ference Committee  who,  in  attempting  to  arrive  at 
some  degree  of  uniformity,  gave  particular  regard  to 
the  following  questions  : — 

(а)  Shall  the  dimensions,  weights  and  speeds  of 

motor  veliicles  and  their  loads  be  reduced 
to  the  capacities  of  the  weakest  highways 
or  parts  thereof,  or 

(б)  Shall  all  highways  and  parts  thereof  be  lifted 

iqi  to  standards  of  improvement  adequate 
to  carry  the  biggest,  heaviest  and  swiftest 
loads  that  users  of  motor  vehicles  desire  to 
place  upon  them  ? 

After  consideration  of  the  problem  the  committee 
expressed  the  belief  that  between  these  two  extiemes 
lies  a compromise  which  motor  vehicle  manufactm-ers 
in  designing  their  vehicles,  highway  engineers  in 
building  then-  roads  and  bridges  and  public  authorities 
in  maintaining  and  regulating  traffic  upon  them,  would 
do  well  to  follow.  They  therefore  recommended  the 
following  restrictions  as  being  those  best  suited  to 
the  interest  of  motor  transportation  as  a whole  : — 

Size  Restrictions. 

(i)  Width,  including  load,  96  inches.  (Traction 
Engines,  108  inches). 

(ii)  Height,  including  load,  14  feet  6 inches. 

(iii)  Length,  including  load  : 

(а)  Single  vehicle,  33  feet. 

(б)  Combination  of  vehicles,  85  feet. 

(iv)  Minimum  Highway  width,  20  feet. 
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Cross  Weight  Restrictions. 

(i)  Single  vehicular  unit  of  four  wheels  or  less. 
(Tractor,  semi-trailer  or  trailer  to  be  re- 
garded as  separate  unit),  28,000  lb. 

(ii)  Any  one  axle  of  a single  vehicular  rmit  of 
four  wheels  or  less  or  any  axle  of  semi- 
trailer or  trailer,  22,400  lb. 

(iii)  Per  inch  width  of  tyre  measm'ed  between 
flanges  of  the  rim  in  case  of  solid  rubber 
tyi’es. 

Size  of  Tyre. 


3 in. 
Si  in. 

4 in. 

5 in. 

6 in. 

7 in. 

8 in. 
10  in. 
12  in. 
14  in. 


Load  per  Inch 
{Maximum). 
400  pounds 
400 
500 
600 
700 
760 
800 
800 
800 
800 


(iv)  Minimum  thickness  of  Rubber  for  solid  rubber 
tyres  : 

3 in. ; 3|  in. ; 4in. ; 6 in.  Tyres... 

6 in.  ; 7 in.  ; 8 in.  Tyres 
10  in.  ; 12  in.  ; 14  in.  Tyres 


t m. 

1 in. 
li  in- 


20  miles  per  hour. 
25  miles  per  hour. 
40  miles  per  hour. 


Speed  Restrictions. 

Upon  m’ban  streets 

Upon  subm’ban  streets  . . . 

Upon  any  other  street  or 
highway. 

The  present  regulations  of  each  of  the  48  States 
vary  somewhat  from  this  standard,  but  generally 
speaking  the  essential  features  of  motor  vehicle 
regulation  in  the  respect  of  sizes,  weights,  etc.,  are 
already  adequately  cared  for  by  existing  State  laws 

(6)  Regulation  of  the  business  engaged  in  by  motor 
vehicle  common  carriers. 

49.  Motor  vehicle  operations  hi  the  United  States 
are  generally  regarded  as  falling  within  the  three 
foUowing  classes  : — 

{a)  Private  Operator.  Motor  vehicles  privately 
employed  by  their  owners  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  persons  or  property. 

(6)  Private  Contract  Carrier.  Motor  vehicles 
employed  by  their  owners  for  the  trans- 
portation for  hire  of  certain  persons  or 
the  property  of  certain  persons  to  places 
prescribed  in  individual  agreements  entered 
into  for  the  purpose. 

(c)  Common  Carrier.  Motor  vehicles  employed 
by  their  owners  for  the  transportation  for 
hire  of  aU  persons  or  their  property  on 
general  conditions  of  agreement  apphcable 
to  the  whole  pubhc. 

50.  The  constitutional  rights  of  the  private  operator 
and  the  private  contract  carrier  exempt  their  business 
from  regulation.  Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore, 
the  regulation  of  the  business  of  operating  motor 
VGJiicles  lias  boon  confined,  to  the  common  carrier 
This  regulatory  power  is  vested  in  the  separate 
states  for  operations  whoUy  within  their  States,  and 
the  regulations  consequently  diSer  throughout  the 
country.  The  method  of  administration  and  the  regu- 
latory body  responsible  for  such  administration  also 
vary  to  some  degree.  The  position  is  therefore  too 
ot^plex  to  offer  possibihties  for  a general  explanation, 
ye  nomal  State  regulatory  body,  however,  is  the 
Lubhc  Utihties  Con^ssion  or  State  Railway  Com- 
yssion.  In  the  majority  of  States  these  commissions 
have  the  power  to  grant  or  deny  applications  to 
operate  as  may  appear  in  the  public  interest. 

51.  The  general  prerequisites  to  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicle  common  carriers  are  the  receipt  of  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  and  the 


deposit  with  the  Commissioners  of  an  indemnity 
bond  or  insiuance  policy  for  each  vehicle  to  cover 
personal  injiuies  or  death  and  property  damage. 
In  addition,  the  Commissions  frequently  exercise 
general  jiu'isdiction  over  rates,  fares,  charges,  time- 
tables, etc.,  and  recpiire  reports  and  uniform  account- 
ing systems.  Some  States  regulate  only  passenger 
carriers,  while  others  regulate  both  passenger  and  goods 
carriers.  For  purposes  of  exam^ile  the  State  of  Now 
York  may  be  taken.  Two  regulatory  bodies  exist, 
i.e.,  the  Transit  Conunission  in  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  State. 
Jiuisdiction  exists  over  passenger  carriers  only  and 
mvolves  as  a prerequisite  to  operation  : — 

(а)  The  consent  of  Mmiicipal  Town  and  Village 

authorities  tlu'ough  which  buses  pass. 

(б)  A Certificate  of  Public  Convenience  and 

Necessity. 

(c)  The  deposit  with  Commissioners  of  Motor 
Veliicles  indemnity  bond  or  insurance 
pohcy  for  each  veliicle  in  sum  of  |2,500 
for  personal  injmies  or  death,  and  8500 
for  property  damage. 

The  general  powers  of  the  State  agency  also  provide 
for  jurisdiction  oyer  rates,  fares,  charges,  schedules, 
service  and  capitalization  if  a corporation.  The 
Commission  also  reqinres  uniform  accomiting  systems 
and  the  regular  filing  of  reports.  The  taxes  paid  in 
the  State  of  New  York  on  common  carrier  veliicles 
are  detailed  in  the  section  on  motor  taxation. 

52.  The  difficulties  arishig  from  a multiphcity  of 
regulatory  statutes  are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  Federal  regulation  of  motor  vehicle 
transportation.  Prior  to  March  2nd,  1926,  State 
regulatory  bodies  generally  had  assumed,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject, 
regulatory  control  over  the  operations  of  motor  buses 
and  motor  trucks  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  interstate  operators  were  required  to  conform 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  States  in  or  through 
which  they  operated.  On  that  date  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  handed  down  decisions 
holdmg  that  State  regulatory  bodies  could  not  restrict 
the  operation  of  motor  buses  or  motor  trucks  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  where  such  regulation  was  not 
primarily  with  a view  to  safety  or  to  conservation  of 
highways.  A vehicle  operating  in  interstate  com- 
merce must  comply  with  the  State  restrictions  as 
regards  weight,  sizes,  speed,  etc.,  already  described, 
but  under  the  Supreme  Court  Decision  referred  to  such 
vehicle  is  not  subject  to  regulation  as  regards  certifi- 
cates of  convenience  or  other  State  regulations 
affecting  the  business  of  operating  for  hire.  One 
result  of  the  Decision  was  a rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  common  carrier  buses  engaged  in  interstate 
business,  and  in  certain  cases  vehicles  really  engaged 
in  intrastate  traffic  resorted  to  subterfuges  to  claim 
exemption  from  State  regulations  on  the  groimds 
that  they  were  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  following  example  of  such  practices  is  quoted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  then’ 
report  No.  18300  on  “Motor  bus  and  Motor  truck 
operation  ” : — 

In  the  absence  of  regulation  over  interstate 
bus  operation  it  is  the  practice  of  some  bus 
operators  to  engage  in  what  is  a purely  intrastate 
business  under  the  guise  of  interstate  commerce 
by  merely  crossing  an  imaginary  Ime  loiown  as  a 
State  boundary. 

A bus  operator  ostensibly  operating  between 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  Blackstone, 
Massachnsetts,  a small  village,  as  a matter  of 
fact  picks  up  passengers  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island,  drives  about  260  yards'into  Massachusetts 
around  a cemetery  in  Blackstone  and  then  returns 
to  Rhode  Island,  dehvering  the  passengers  at 
destinations  in  Rhode  Island.  He  claims  pro- 
tection against  regulation  by  Rhode  Island  State 
authorities  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  as  a carrier  of  interstate  commerce. 
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Certain  operators  pick  up  passengers  at  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  run  their  buses  south  a 
short  distance  over  the  Rhode  Island- 
Massachusetts  line,  turn  around,  and  then  pro- 
ceed north  to  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

These  are  typical  instances  of  how  a bus 
operator  by  the  mere  subterfuge  of  crossing  a 
State  line  and  thereby  stamping  his  traffic  as 
interstate  is  able  to  do  what  is  in  reality  an 
intrastate  business  under  the  guise  of  interstate 
commerce.  Not  only  does  this  anomalous 
situation  permit  bus  operators,  that  are  ^ so 
inclined,  to  flout  State  regulatory  authorities, 
but  it  also  permits  unfair  competition  with 
rogularly  CGrtifiod.  intrastato  motor  carriers. 

53.  From  time  to  time  attempts  have  been  made  to 
enact  Federal  legislation  intended  to  provide  for 
some  form  of  Fedei’al  regulation  of  common  carrier 
motor  vehicles  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
in  1926  the  Rrterstate  Commerce  Conomission  began 
a very  comprehensive  enquiry  into  the  whole  subject. 
Their  report  No.  18300,  issued  in  1928,  contains  the 
conclusion  that  the  problem  of  regulating  motor 
vehicle  operations  in  interstate  commerce  is  a com- 
paratively new  one,  and  that  it  is  too  early  to  attempt 
regulation  in  too  great  detail.  The  Commission 
recommended,  however,  that  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  by  motor  velxicles  operating  as 
common  carriers  of  passengers  on  the  public  highways 
over  regular  routes  or  between  fixed  termini  should 
be  provided  for  by  law.  The  regulation  of  motor 
bus  hnes,  the  Commission  held,  is  more  practicable 
and  would  present  fewer  difficulties  than  the  regulation 
of  common-carrier  truck  lines.  They  further  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  wliile  experience  may  show 
that  the  interstate  transportation  of  property  by 
motor  veliicles  operating  as  common  carriers  on  the 
highways  should  be  regulated,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  pubhc  need  for  such  regulation  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

54.  A bill  substantially  embodying  these  recom- 
mendations called  the  Federal  Motor  Carrier  Act, 
1930  (H.R.  10288),  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  24th,  1930,  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  interstate  commerce.  The  Act 
win  only  cover  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  divides 
such  carriage  into  two  parts,  i.e.,  common  carriers, 
and  charter  carriers.  Common  carriers  are  defined 
as  any  common  carrier  of  persons  operating  motor 
vehicles  for  compensation  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  while  charter  carriers  are  carriers  of 
persons  operating  motor  vehicles  hhed  or  leased  for  a 
specific  trip  or  trips.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 

directed  : — . , 

(a)  To  supervise  and  regulate  common  carriers  by 
motor  veliicle,  and  to  that  end  establish 
reasonable  requirements  with  respect^  to 
continuous  and  adequate  service  at  just 
and  reasonable  rates,  a uniform  system  of 
accounts  and  reports,  qualifications  and 
maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees, 
safety  of  operation  and  equipment,  coiffiort 
of  passengers,  and  pick-up  and  dehyery 
points  whether  on  regular  routes  oi  within 
defined  localities  or  districts. 

Cb)  To  supervise  and  regulate  charter  carriers  by 
motor  vehicle,  and  to  that  end  estabhsh 
reasonable  requirements  with  respect  to 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of 
service  of  employees,  safety  of  operation 
and  equipment,  and  comfort  of  passengers. 

55.  The  Act  fm’ther  prescribes  that  no  corporation 
or  person  shall  operate  as  a common  carrier  by  motor 
velhcle  m interstate  or  foreign  commerce  on  any 
public  highway  imless  there  is  in  force  with  respect  to 
such  carrier  a certificate  of  pubhc  convenience  and 
necessity  authorizing  such  operation.  Such  certificate 
shall  be  issued  to  any  apphcant  therefor  if  it  is 
that  the  pubhc  convenience  and  necessity  will  be 
served  by  the  operations  authorized. 
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56.  The  Commission’s  approval  is  declared 
necessary  to  all  consohdations,  mergers,  and  acquisi- 
tions, and  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  fihng  of  bonds,  pohcies 
of  insm’ance,  or  other  securities  or  agreements  so  as 
to  insure  the  payment  of  final  judgments  recovered 
against  both  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  and 
charter  carriers  by  motor  velhcle,  when  their  liability 
results  from  the  operation,  maintenance,  or  use  of 
motor  vehicles  under  a certificate  or  perroit.  The 
protection  extends  to  cases  of  death  of  or  injmy  to 
persons  or  loss  of  or  damage  to  property. 

57.  The  provisions  as  regards  fares  require  that 
tariffs  of  rates,  fares  and  charges  shah  be  posted. 
They  also  prohibit  changes  in  rates,  fares  and  charges 
except  after  30  days’  notice.  Under  this  section  it  is 
also  declared  that  rates  and  charges  shall  be  ]ust 
and  reasonable,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  making 
of  oomplamts  with  respect  to  unjust  and  unreasonable 
rates,  fares  and  charges.  Although  the  Commission 
may  declare  that  certain  rates,  fares  and  charges  are 
unjust  and  unreasonable  it  may  not  fix  any  rate,  fare 
or  charge. 

58.  The  Act  fm-ther  provides  that  no  consideration 
shall"  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  certificate  of  con- 
venience under  which  a carrier  is  operating,  or  to 
good  will  or  eammg  power,  in  determining  the  value 
of  the  carrier’s  property  in  any  proceeding  to  d.eter- 
mine  the  justness  or  reasonableness  of  any  rate.  The 
penalties  prescribed  for  wilful  violation  of  the  Act  are 
not  more  than  $100  for  the  first  offence  and  not  more 
than  $500  for  any  subsequent  offence,  each  day  of 
such  violation  constituting  a separate  offence. 

59.  An  important  declaration  of  policy  is  con  tamed 
in  Section  5 (o)  of  the  Act.  The  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  (Section  500)  states  that  it  is  the  pohcy  of 
Congress  to  foster  and  preserve  hi  fuU  vigour  both 
rail  and  water  transportation.  Tlie  Motor  Carrier 
Act  therefore  contains  a declaration  that  nothing 
contained  in  Section  500  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920  shall  be  construed  as  expressing  a preference 
by  Congress  for  rail  or  water  transportation  over 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  or  to  affect  in  any 
manner  the  issuance  of  a certificate  of  pubhc  con- 
venience and  necessity  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  wlule  nothhig  contamed  m the 
latter  Act  shah  be  construed  as  a declaration  by 
Congress  of  the  relative  importance  to  the  pubhc  of 
the  several  kinds  of  transportation. 

60.  This  declaration  is  apparently  a safe^ard 
against  possible  endeavours  on  the  part  of  railway 
carriers  to  restrahi  bus  competition  by  makmg  the 
issuance  of  a certificate  dependent  upon  the  adequacy 
of  existhig  transportation  systems.  A further  safe- 
guard against  railway  objections  to  the  issue  of  a 
certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  a motor 
carrier  is  contained  in  paragi'aph  ( f)  of  the  same  Section 
which  reads  as  fohows  : — 

(/)  If  it  appears  at  any  tune  that  motor -vehicle 
service  hi  hiterstate  or  foreign  commerce 
on  any  pubhc  highway  is  alone  carried  on 
by  a raih-oad  company,  or  alone  by  persons 
or  corporations  ownhig  an  interest  hi  a 
raihoad  company,  the  commission  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  issuance  of  a 
further  certificate  to  a common  carrier  by 
motor  vehicle  on  such  highway,  if  apphed 
for  by  any  person  or  corporation,  not 
interested  in  a raihoad  company  and  shown 
to  be  quahfied  to  meet  the  rules,  require- 
ments, and  conditions  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission for  such  sendee. 

61.  In  order  to  provide  for  bus  operators  already 
carrying  on  bushiess,  the  Act  declares  that  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle  which  were  in  operation  on 
January  1st,  1930,  and  winch  have  contmued  to 
operate  shice  that  date  and  who  meet  certain  other 
requirements  set  forth,  shall  be  entitled  to  certificates 
as  a matter  of  course,  without  the  application  of  the 
test  of  pubhc  convenience  and  necessity. 
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62.  The  Bill  has  the  support  of  the  principal  or- 
ganizations connected  'with  motor  transport  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  legislation  closely  approximat- 
ing to^  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Motor  Carrier 
Act  will  be  enacted  at  an  early  date. 

(iii)  Taxation. 

63.  The  actual  or  potential  taxing  jm-isdictions  in 
the  United  States  are  : — 

(а)  The  Federal  Government. 

(б)  State  Government. 

(c)  Miuiicipal  Governing  Bodies. 

There  are,  moreover,  two  definite  types  of  taxes, 
i.e.,  general  taxes  and  special  taxes.  General  taxes 
are  those  which  are  levied  upon  all  classes  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  conduct  the 
general  functions  of  government.  Special  taxes 
single  out  certain  classes  of  individuals  to  pay  ad- 
ditional taxes  to  provide  for  expenditures  which 
may  be  regarded  as  conferring  special  benefit  upon 
such  tax -payers.  The  ad  valorem  taxes  imposed  by 
many  States  on  the  motor  vehicle  as  personal  property 

Personal  Property  Nil. 


illustrate  what  is  meant  bj;-  the  general  taxation  of 
the  motor  vehicle,  while  amiual  registration  and 
licence  fees,  motor  fuel  taxes,  etc.,  are  examples  of 
special  taxation  on  motor  vehicles. 

64.  No  taxes  of  any  kind  are  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  upon  motor  vehicles  or  their  operation. 
Motor  taxation  is  therefore  confined  to  States  and 
mrmioipahties.  The  special  taxes  levied  by  States 
are_  in  the  form  of  registration  fees  and  a petrol  tax, 
wliile  in  some  States  the  automobile  also  rates  for 
tax  purposes  as  personal  property  and  is  subject  to  a 
general  tax.  Municipal  taxes  are  mainly  in  the  form 
of  licences  and  registrations  to  permit  operation  in 
municipalities. 

65.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  different 
States  as  regards  registration  fees  and  petrol  taxes. 
The  petrol  tax,  for  example,  is  6 cents  a gallon  in 
Florida  against  2 cents  in  New  York.  A complete 
fist  of  motor  taxes  throughout  the  various  States  is 
available,  but  for  purposes  of  illustration  the  State 
of  New  York  may  be  again  referred  to.  The  following 
taxes  are  at  present  levied  in  that  State  : — 


Passenger  Oars,  Private  ...  Net  Weight : 3,600  lbs.  or  less 

Minimum  Fee  : 

Less  than  six  eyl.  ... 

6 oyl.  or  more  

Snowmobiles 
Electrically  Propelled  : 

Flat  rate 

Commercial  Cars,  Private  and  Gross  Weight — 

Carriers  for  Hire.  Trucks: 


...  60c.  per  100  lbs. 

76c.  for  each  100 
lbs.  over  3,600  lbs. 

...  $8.00 
...  $10.00 
...  $4.00 

...  $10.00 


Vehicles  with  gross  weight  of  2 tons,  and  not  less 
than  1,800  lbs.  unladen. 

Vehicles  -with  gross  weight  of  more  than  2 tons 


Suburban  Cars  : 

Vehicles  with  convertible  bodies  or  removable  seats 
designed  for  passenger  and  delivery  purposes, 
including  depot  wagons  weighing  less  than  1, 800  lbs. 
unladen. 

Weighing  1,800  lbs.  or  more  ... 


Trailers  Private 


Passenger  Carriers  for  Hire  ... 


Dealers 


Light  Delivery  Oars  ; 

Vehicles  having  a box,  rack  or  platform  or  body 
designed  for  carrying  goods  (other  than  suburban 
oars)  weighing  less  than  1,800  lbs.  unladen. 

Gross  Weight — 

One  ton  or  less 

For  each  additional  ton  over  1 ton 

Seating  Capacity — 

6 passengers  or  less 
6 to  7 passengers  ... 

8 to  10  passengers  ...  ...  ...  ... 

11  to  16  passengers 
17  to  20  passengers 
21  to  22  passengers 
23  to  26  passengers 
27  to  30  passengers 

For  each  passenger  over  30  passengers 
For  all  vehicles 


Driver’s  Licence,  Private  Vehicles  . . . 


Driver’s  Licence,  Hire  Vehicles  . . . 
Petrol  Tax 


$16.00 


$8.00  for  each  ton 
or  fraction 
thereof. 

$12.00 


76c.  per  100  lbs. 


$12.00 


$4.00 

$4.00 


$16.00 
$24.60 
$30.60 
$43.00 
$62.00 
$66  00 
$61.60 
$67.60 
$ 2.00  each 

$16.00  for  receiv- 
ing and  filing 
application 
$6.00  for  each  set 
of  number  plates. 

$1.00  1st  year. 
Renewals,60  cents. 

$6.00  1st  year. 
Renewals,  $2.00. 

2 c.  per  gallon. 
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66.  The  total  motor  vehicle  tax  income  in  the 
United  States  for  1929  is  estinaated  to  reach 
$925,000,000.  This  is  derived  as  follows  : — 


State  registration  fees 
State  petrol  taxes  ... 
Municipal  taxes 
State  Personal  Property  Tax 


f 

350.000. 000 

416.000. 000 
20,000,000 

140.000. 000 


City  bus 

Intercity  within  States 
Interstate 

Average  all  buses  . . . 


I 

650 

503 

710 

560 


Although  these  figures  have  been  prepared  on  behalf 
of  automobile  interests  naturally  concerned  with  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  challenged  and  are  generally  regarded  as  a fair 
statement  of  the  situation. 


The  special  motor  vehicle  taxes,  i.e.,  registration  fees 
and  petrol  taxes,  therefore  amount  to  a total  of 
$786,000,000. 

67.  The  hicidence  of  such  taxation  is  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  owing  to  the  variation  in  State 
tax  requirements  and  methods.  A study  of  motor 
taxation  made  for  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  based  upon  United  States  Government 
figures  for  1927  showed  the  weighted  national  average 
tax  for  private  automobiles  to  be  $10.70  hcence  fee 
and  $11.00  petrol  tax,  making  a total  of  $21.70  per 
unit.  According  to  the  same  calculation  the  average 
motor  truck  pays  $22.20  for  licence  and  $27.60  for 
petrol  tax,  a total  of  $49.80  per  vehicle.  The  esti- 
mated average  tax  on  a common  carrier  truck,  how- 
ever, amomits  to  $303.00  as  there  are  additional 
taxes  on  this  typo  of  vehicle.  This  amount  is  the 
average  tax  on  a 3 -ton  vehicle  with  pneumatic  tyres 
and  the  figure  is  based  upon  the  tax  rates  average  m 
48  States.  The  average  tax  on  common  carrier  buses 
is  given  as  $511.81.  On  the  basis  of  these  averages 
the  common  carrier  truck  pays  in  taxation  14  times  as 
much  as  the  private  passenger  automobile,  and  a 
common  carrier  bus  nearly  24  times  as  much. 

68.  An  independent  study  recently  conducted  by 
“ Bus  Transportation  ” produced  the  following  tax 
averages  for  different  types  of  bus  operations  : — 


68.  The  disposition  of  special  motor  veliicle  taxation 
is  usually  provided  for  in  the  statutes  of  the  separate 
States  and  the  procedure  therefore  differs  considerably. 
In  New  York  the  annual  registration  and  licence  fees 
are  distributed  75  per  cent,  to  the  State  Treasury  for 
use  m the  maintenance  and  repair  of  improved  roads 
of  the  State,  while  25  per  cent,  of  the  fees  collected 
from  each  comity  is  appropriated  to  the  Treasurer 
of  each  comity  for  construction  and  mahitenance  of 
county  and  town  highways  approved  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  In  the  City  of  New  York 
all  county  fees  go  to  the  credit  of  the  General  Fund. 
The  motor  fuel  tax  is  distributed  75  per  cent,  to  the 
New  York  State  General  Fund  to  be  appropriated 
for  highway  pm'poses,  and  20  per  cent,  to  counties 
in  proportion  to  highway  imieage  for  the  construction 
and  mahitenance  of  comity -aid  or  comity  road. 
The  remaining  5 per  cent,  goes  to  New  York  City  for 
the  general  reduction  of  taxation. 

70.  An  analysis  of  the  total  rural  highway  income 
and  expenditme  shows  that,  although  hi  the  earher 
stages  of  motor  transpoiT  motor  veliicle  taxes  con- 
tributed only  a relatively  small  proportion  of  the  Ihgh- 
way  bill,  in  recent  years  the  proportion  has  increased 
very  considerably.  The  table  in  paragraph  44  shows 
that  the  sum  of  $1,423,870,278  was  spent  on  the 
highways  dming  1928.  The  total  highway  hicome 
for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $1,566,946,170  and 
was  derived  as  follows,  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1921  behig  given  also  for  the  pm'poses  of  comparison: — 


Source. 

1921. 

Income. 

1928. 

Income. 

1921. 

Percentage 
of  total. 

1928. 

Percentage 
of  total. 

Bonds 

Federal  Aid  ... 

Motor  Vehicle  Fees 
Gasoline  Taxes 

Property  Tax  and  Appropriations 
All  other  sources 

$ 

438,109,273 

77,456,273 

118,942,706 

3,683,460 

415,681,010 

56,015,780 

$ 

271,705,966 

80,798,365 

309,567,875 

287,942,678 

553,185,727 

63,745,669 

38-1 

6-9 

10-6 

36-2 

8-2 

17-3 

6-2 

38-1 

35-3 

4-1 

$1,109,888,916 

$1,566,946,170 

100-0 

100-0 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  special  motor 
vehicle  taxes  provided  38  • 1 per  cent,  of  the  total 
highway  income  in  1928  and  general  property  taxes 
39-4  per  cent.  The  comparison  with  1921  shows  a 
small  falling  off  in  192  8 hi  the  ratio  of  general  property 
tax  contributions  and  a very  large  increase  m special 
motor  tax  income,  the  special  taxes  havmg  replaced 
bond  funds  to  a considerable  degree. 

71.  In  order  to  consider  the  effect  of  highway 
expenditure  on  the  general  tax-payer  the  taxation 
study  referred  to  included  an  analysis  of  highway 
income  between  States  and  counties,  and  on  the 
basis  of  Government  figures  for  1927  it  was  calculated 
that  7 • 8 per  cent,  of  general  State  taxes  and  12  ■ 2 
per  cent,  of  local  taxes  were  devoted  to  highways 
and  roads. 

72.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  whereas 
railways  have  to  maintain  their  own  tracks,  motor 
vehicles  are  not  only  provided  with  a free  highway 
by  the  general  tax-payer  but  the  railways  with  their 
contribution  to  general  taxes  are  actually  subsidizing 
their  motor  competitors.  The  figures  quoted  indicate 


that  if  such  a condition  existed  at  an  earlier  stage, 
motor  vehicles  as  a whole  are  now  meeting  from 
their  own  special  taxation  a large  proportion  of  the 
highway  bill.  Moreover,  if  motor  common  carriers 
can  be  regarded  as  the  direct  revenue  competitors 
of  railways  it  is  probable  that  the  heavy  special 
taxation  of  these  vehicles  constitutes  a charge  upon 
them  for  the  use  of  highways  which  is  fairly  com- 
parable to  railway  maintenance  of  way  costs.  As 
regards  the  suggestion  that  railways  are  being  taxed 
to  provide  free  roadbeds  for  their  competitors,  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  study 
points  out  that  in  1927  Class  I railways  paid  the 
following  taxes  : — 

Federal  ...  $86,031,118 

State  ...  $44,813,000 

Local  ...  $246,177,959 


$377,022,077 


These  taxes  go  to  the  general  tax  fund,  but  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  amount 
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of  them  which  can  be  definitely  stated  as  being 
allotted  to  highway  work.  The  study  referred  to, 
however,  proceeded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
amount  of  railway  taxes  allotted  to  highway  purposes 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  total  railway  taxes  as 
the  amount  of  highway  contributions  from  general 
taxes  bears  to  the  total  general  taxes  collected. 
It  has  already  been  shown  for  the  year  taken  that 
7 • 8 per  cent,  of  all  State  general  taxes  and  12  • 2 per 
cent,  of  all  local  taxes  were  calculated  as  being 
devoted  to  highways,  while  2-3  per  cent,  of  Federal 
taxes  were  regarded  as  being  appropriated  for 
Federal  aid  in  highway  works.  The  application  of 
these  same  percentages  to  the  total  taxes  paid  by 
railways  in  1927  produces  the  following  results  : — 


Per  cent,  of 
general  taxes 
devoted  to 
highways. 

Total  Railway 
Taxes  Paid. 

Proportion 
devoted  to 
to  highway. 

Federal 

2-3 

s 

86,031,118 

§ 

1,978,716 

State  ... 

7-8 

44,813,000 

3,495,414 

Local  ... 

12-2 

246,177,959 

30,033,710 

Total. . . 

9-4 

$377,022,077 

$35,507,840 

On  this  basis  it  is  stated  that  only  9-4  per  cent,  of 
aU  taxes  paid  by  Class  I railways  in  1927  can  be 
said  to  have  been  allocated  to  highway  work.  More- 
over, as  the  total  rural  highway  income  amounted  to 
§1,465,076,204  in  the  year  considered,  of  which 
the  hypothetical  contribution  was  $35,507,840, 
the  assumption  is  made  that  railway  taxes  provide 
only  2-4  per  cent,  of  total  highway  income.  The 
hypothesis  upon  which  these  figures  are  based  is  not 
entirely  accepted  by  the  railway  associations,  but, 
as  the  railways  are  now  large  users  of  the  highways 
in  co-ordinated  rail  and  motor  services,  the  question 
of  the  taxation  advantages  of  their  road  competitors 
is  no  longer  stressed. 

Part  m. 

COMPETITION. 

(i)  Extent  oe  Competition. 

73.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  now  over 
23,000,000  private  automobiles  and  3,370,000  trucks 
registered  m the  United  States.  Moreover,  there  are 
included  in  the  registrations  of  passenger  oars  92,600 
buses  of  which  48,350  are  classified  as  revenue  buses 
carrying  1,786,000,000  passengers  annually.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  competition  must  fall  very 
heavily  upon  railway  passenger  traffic.  It  is  of 
course  difficult  to  measure  accurately  the  actual 
effect  of  the  automobile  upon  railway  passenger 
traffic,  as  a great  deal  of  travel  by  automobile  is 
created  by  the  automobile  itself  and  is  not  competitive 
with  railway  traffic.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
steady  decline  in  railway  passenger  traffic  since  1920 
as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


Railway  Passenger  Service  1920-1928. 


Year. 

Passengers 

carried. 

Passenger- 

miles. 

Average 

journey. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Miles. 

1920  

1,235 

46,859 

37-9 

1921  

1,035 

37,313 

36-0 

1922  

967 

35,470 

36-7 

1923  

987 

37,957 

38-6 

1924  

933 

36,091 

38-7 

1925  

888 

35,950 

40-6 

1926  

862 

35,478 

41-1 

1927  

830 

33,648 

40-6 

1928  

790 

31,601 

40-0 

The  passenger  traffic  handled  m 1928  was  the  smallest 
since  1909  and  represented  a decrease  of  33  per  cent, 
from  the  total  for  1920. 

74.  An  analysis  of  railway  passenger  statistics 
shows  that  railway  revenue  from  sleeping  oars  and 
parlotu  oars  has  increased  22  per  cent,  since  1921, 
but  revenue  from  day  coaches  has  decreased  42  per 
cent,  in  the  same  period.  Uay  coaches  are  mainly 
used  in  suburban  traffic,  on  local  trains  between 
adjacent  cities,  and  on  secondary  or  branch  lines. 
As  the  mmiber  of  daily  suburban  passengers,  however, 
has  been  slightly  increasing,  it  is  clear  that  the  loss 
in  passenger  traffic  has  been  largely  on  local  and 
branch  line  operations. 

75.  The  situation  as  regards  freight  is  not  so 
alarming  from  the  railway  point  of  view.  The  volume 
of  freight  handled  naturalljr  varies  with  the  business 
activity  of  the  country,  but  the  following  tabulation 
will  show  that  the  railways  are  more  than  holding 
their  own  in  this  sphere  of  operations  : — 


Railway  Freight  Service  1920-1928. 


Year. 

Revenue 

tons 

carried. 

Revenue 

ton-miles. 

Average 

haul. 

Millions. 

Milhous. 

Miles. 

1920  

2,260 

410,306 

181-6 

1921  

1,691 

306,840 

181-6 

1922  

1,841 

339,285 

184-3 

1923  

2,334 

412,727 

176-9 

1924  

2,172 

388,415 

178-8 

1925  

2,304 

413,841 

179-6 

1926  

2,465 

443,746 

180-0 

1927  

2,362 

428,621 

181-5 

1928  

. 2,361 

432,916 

183-4 

76.  The  potentiahties  of  the  truck  as  a competitor 
with  railways  in  so  large  a country  as  the  United 
States  are  somewhat  limited.  Competition  is  very 
difficult  except  in  short-haul  shipments  and  other 
special  activities,  such  as  combined  pick-up  and 
dehvery  services.  A well-known  authority  estimates 
that  the  zone  within  which  motor  trucks  can  economic- 
ally compete  with  railways  for  the  transportation  of 
selected  commodities  averages  from  30  to  60  miles. 
The  same  authority  calculates  that  to  haul  as  much 
revenue  freight  as  is  carried  by  the  average  freight 
train  with  a crew  of  five  or  six  men  would  require  at 
least  140  fully  loaded  6-ton  trucks,  with  at  least 
140  operators,  and  with  a total  fuel  cost  of  over 
$5  per  mile  against  a railway  fuel  cost  of  about 
60  cents  a mile.  In  mass  movements  over  long 
distances  the  railway  is  therefore  supreme. 

77.  The  truck  has  had  an  appreciable  effect, 
however,  on  the  volume  of  railway  less-than-carload 
shipments,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  declining 
tendency  of  this  class  of  freight  since  1920  : — 


Less- Than- Carload  Freight  1920-1928. 


Year. 

Milhons 

Percentage 
of  Total 

of  tons. 

Freight. 

1920 

89-9 

3-99 

1921 

67-0 

3-97 

1922 

69-9 

3-80 

1923  ... 

73-6 

3-15 

1924  ... 

68-1 

3-13 

1925 

68-2 

2-96 

1926  ... 

68-2 

2-77 

1927  ... 

65-8 

2-78 

1928 

63-3 

2-68 

78.  The  cost  of  less-than-carload  service,  however, 
is  well  known  to  be  high  and  the  technical  difficulties  of 
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handling  it  are  very  great.  It  is  therefore  frequently 
said  that  the  loss  of  this  tonnage  does  not  cause 
serious  concern  to  the  railways,  as  it  is  generally 
non-lucrative.  This  view  is  not  shared  by  all  railway 
executives,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States  where 
trucldng  companies  are  undoubtedly  moving  much 
freight  which  might  be  secured  bj''  the  railways  on  a 
profitable  basis. 

79.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  loss  to 
the  steam  railways  arising  from  highway  competition 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  from  new 
traffic  created  by  the  automobile  industry  itself. 
In  1928,  for  example,  the  railways  carried  936,107 
freight  carloads  of  motor  vehicle  parts  and  tyres. 
In  addition  to  this,  1,173,000  carloads  of  petrol  were 
carried,  while  the  total  freight  of  all  commodities 
related  to  the  automobile  industry  is  estimated  at 
3,500,760  oars.  This  total  is  equivalent  to  9-1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  carload  freight  carried  by  the 
railways.  In  summing  up  the  situation  the  president 
of  a leading  railway  said  that  the  importance  of  the 
automobile  industry  is  so  great,  taken  as  a whole, 
that  the  railways  gain  much  more  from  the  freight 
traffic  it  gives  them  than  they  lose  from  the  freight 
and  passenger  business  it  takes  away.  A siimlar 
point  of  view  is  apparently  held  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  according  to  evidence  given 
to  a Congressional  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
amiual  vote  of  the  Commission.  In  response  to 
questions  regarding  the  effect  of  truck  and  bus 
competition.  Commissioner  McManamy  expressed 
the  opinion  that  so  far  as  net  is  concerned,  trucks 
and  buses  are  helping  the  railroads  as  they  take 
care  of  short-haul  traffic  which  is  not  iirofitable 
to  the  railways  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  hauling 
it.  Although  this  may  be  generally  tme,  there  are 
certain  systems  which  are  equally  concerned  with 
both  the  freight  and  passenger  situations  and  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  motor  competition. 

80.  The  conclusion,  however,  that  the  condition 
of  the  railways  as  a whole  is  fairly  satisfactory  gains 
some  support  from  recent  dividend  figures.  In 
1928  the  railways  paid  their  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders a total  of  1939,000,000.  Of  this  sum,  interest 
payments  amounted  to  $608,000,000  and  cash 
dividends  to  $431,000,000.  The  average  cash 
dividend  paid  in  Class  I railways  in  the  same  year 
was  6-3  per  cent.,  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  rate  of  progress  made  in  this  respect  since  1920. 

Average  Cash  Dividend  Class  I Railways  1920-1928. 

3 • 8 per  cent. 
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1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


3- 7 

4- 0 
4-2 
4-5 
6-2 
6-3 
6-3 


Although  the  average  cash  dividend  paid  in  1928 
was  5"  3 per  cent.,  in  no  year  since  the  War  have  the 
railways  earned  as  much  as  5 per  cent,  on  their 
investment.  The  actual  range  during  the  last  four 
years  has  been  between  4-29  per  cent,  and  4-  98  per 
cent.,  while  the  final  figure  for  1929  was  about 
4-88  per  cent. 

83.  The  freight  situation  has  not  yet  caused  any 
considerable  apprehension  owing  to  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  railways  in  long-haul  traffic,  but 
the  railways  are  nevertheless  closely  watching  the 
expansion  of  truck  operations.  The  position  of 
passenger  traffic  is  however  very  different  and  railway 
managers  have  not  viewed  with  equanimity  the  loss 
of  some  440,000,000  passengers  annually.  A great 
proportion  of  this  loss  has  arisen  as  the  result  of  the 
extensive  use  of  the  private  automobile  and  is  there- 
fore hardly  recoverable  through  any  special  efforts 
of  the  railways.  It  has  been  shown  however  that 
1,786,000,000  passengers  were  carried  by  revenue 
buses  in  1929  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a strong 
preference  now  exists  on  the  part  of  the  public  ^ to 
make  certain  types  of  journeys  by  road.  The  policy 
of  the  railways  has  therefore  been  to  extend  their 
operations  into  the  motor  bus  field  in  order  to 
secure  a share  of  the  large  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  which  has  indicated  this  preference  for  road 
travel.  The  railways  are  in  fact  becoming  general 
transportation  agencies  instead  of  merely  trans- 
porters by  rail. 

83.  The  extent  to  which  this  development^  is 
taking  place  is  shown  by  the  followmg  table  relatmg 
to  the  growth  of  railway  motor  coach  operation 
since  1925. 

Qrowih  of  Railway  Motor  Coach  Operation. 


1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

Number  of  Rail- 
ways operating 
Motor  Coaches. 

Number  of  Motor 
Coaches  oper- 

10 

25 

52 

64 

78 

ated  ... 

300 

460 

800 

1,047 

2,389 

rhe  principal  factor  in  maintaining  this  standard 
las  been  the  increased  efficiency  in  operating  methods, 
rt^hich  has  brought  a larger  proportion  of  gross  revalue 
ihrough  to  net  operating  income,  and  thus  enabled 
ihe  railways  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  motor 
lompetition. 

[ii)  Measuebs  adopted  by  Railways  in  connection 
WITH  Motoe  Vehicle  Competition. 

81  The  preceding  section  indicates  that  the 
railways  in  the  United  States  are  still  making  progress 
in  spite  of  the  growth  of  highway  traffic,  as  the  general 
benefits  accruing  from  the  movement  of  a,utomobiles 
and  the  various  products  entering  into  their 
faoture  more  than  offset  losses  arismg  from  the 
diversion  of  rail  traffic  to  highways.  This  must  not 
be  construed,  however,  as  indicating  a feeling  o± 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  railways  at  the  present 
situation,  especially  as  regards  passenger  traffic. 


84.  The  process  of  development  of  railway  motor 
coach  operation  has  generally  been  through  the 
organization  of  subsidiary  corporations  of  die  railwa,y 
companies.  These  subsidiaries  have  purchased  certam 
existing  independent  motor  coach  lines  and  also 
acquired  substantial  interests  in  others.  _ The 
sylvania  Railroad  has  been  very  active  m this 
direction.  This  railway  operates  its  motor  bus 
lines  through  a subsidiary,  known  as  the  Peimsylvan-a 
General  Transit  Co.,  aU  of  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  parent  company.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  Transit  Company  certificates  of  public 
convenience  to  operate  bus  lines  over  a large  nunaber 
of  routes  have  been  obtained.  In  these  activities 
the  railway  company  have  acquired  outright  a dozen 
companies  already  operative,  chiefly 
of  local  or  short-distance  character.  They  ha,ve 
also  acquired  a 100  per  cent,  interest  m the  Peoples 
Rapid  Transit  Company  operating  between  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  and  f 

lines  represent  a total  investment  of  about  82,000,000 
with  over  140  buses  carrying  more  than  4,2o0,009 
passengers  a year.  Moreover,  a substantial  interest 
has  been  acquired  by  the  railway  m the  Greyhound 
lines,  an  extensive  bus  enterprise  operating  in 
territory  traversed  by  Pennsylvania^  Railroad  Imes. 
Many  other  railways  have  followed  a similar  procedure 
in  the  acquisition  of  bus  lines  and  now  combine  the 
services  of  rail  and  motor  passenger  transportation. 
The  operation  of  motor  bus  services,  therefore,  is 
the  main  method  adopted  by  the  railway  companies 
to  offset  losses  of  passenger  traffic  by  rail. 
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85.  In  other  directions  the  railways  mainly  rely 
upon  improved  sei’vices,  such  as  luxury  trains,  faster 
schedules,  cheap  excursions,  combined  bus  and 
rail  facilities  and  similar  featmes,  backed  up  by 
■widespread  advertising.  They  have  even  introduced 
individual  seats  in  coaches  in  order  to  offer  the 
passenger  by  rail  seating  comforts  equal  to  that 
offered  by  buses.  Moreover,  their  local  passenger 
agents  are  skilled  salesmen  of  transportation  and 
are  very  active  in  soliciting  passenger  business. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  Washington  passenger 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  invariably  calls 
at  the  British  Embassy  whenever  he  observes  in 
the  press  notification  of  the  arrival  of  British  visitors 
whose  movements  offer  possibilities  for  passenger 
business  for  his  railway. 

86.  As  regards  freight,  the  measures  most  likely 
to  cope  successfully  with  truck  competition  are  the 
speeding  up  of  existing  ser-vices,  and  the  use  of 
containers.  In  addition  to  these  two  factors  some 
closer  form  of  co-operation  ■with  truck  companies 
in  specified  areas  -will  be  necessary  so  that  the  railways 
can  take  over  freight  from  trucks  at  the  point  where 
truck  haulage  has  reached  its  maximum  point  of 
profitable  operation.  The  container  is  already  in 
use  to  a considerable  degree,  but  as  it  is  largely 
used  in  co-ordinated  rail  and  motor  services  its 
description  will  be  included  in  the  chapter  on 
co-ordination. 

87.  There  are,  of  course,  only  a limited  number  of 
expedients  open  to  the  railways  in  their  competition 
■with  motor  vehicles.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
every  possible  means  of  increasing  railway  efficiency 
should  be  studied.  In  this  respect  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  have  a very  creditable  record.  All 
executives  and  employees  take  a keen  interest  in  the 
operating  ratio,  i.e.,  the  percentage  of  operating 
revenues  used  to  pay  operating  expenses.  For  Class  I 
railways  this  ratio  has  been  reduced  from  82  ■ 7 per 
cent,  in  1921  to  74-6  per  cent,  in  1927,  while  the 
follo^wing  is  the  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
from  1921  to  1929. 


Pennsylvania  Railway  Operating  Ratio,  1921-1927. 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
192.5 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 


87  • 6 per  cent. 
82-4 
81-8 
80-2 
78-3 
77-5 
76-9 
73-8 
72-1 


88.  In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  1929 
is  interesting  : — 

" The  year  1929  marks  the  ninth  consecutive 
year  in  which  the  Operating  Ratio  has  sho-wn  a 
reduction,  the  ratio  for  that  year  being  the  lowest 
since  1916.  This  was  made  possible  through  the 
expenditure  of  many  milhons  of  dollars  to  improve 
and  ei^and  the  plant,  equipment  and  facilities  ; 
intensive  efforts  to  produce  further  operating 
economies  and  a higher  degree  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  methods,  plants  and  machinery ; 
heavier  loading  and  increased  speed  of  trains,  and 
continued  increased  vigilance  and  co-operation  of 
officers  and  employees.  The  follo'wing  comparisons 
between  1921  and  1929  -will  illustrate,  to  some 
extent,  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
important  factors  of  operation  : — 

Freight  car  miles  per  day  in- 
creased ...  ...  ...  ...  35-1  per  cent. 

Net  ton  miles  per  car  day  in- 
creased ...  ...  ...  ...  26-2 

Gross  tons  per  train  increased  ...  39-4 

Net  tons  per  train  increased  ...  30  • 6 

Gross  ton  miles  per  train  hour 
increased  ...  ...  ...  67-7 

Net  ton  miles  per  train  hour  in- 
creased ...  ...  ...  ...  47 '6 


Locomotive  miles  per  day  (freight) 
increased 

Locomotive  miles  per  day  (pas- 
senger) increased 
Pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton 
miles  decreased 

Pounds  of  coal  per  passenger  train 
car  mile  decreased 
Material  and  supplies  on  hand 
decreased 


27  • 4 per  cent. 
16-1 
13'8 
7-0  „ 

68-7  „ 


“ The  above  statistics  clearly  show  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  your  management  since  1920  in 
restoring  the  property  and  organization  to  a 
business  basis,  the  properties  having  been 
returned  from  Federal  operation  inadequately 
maintained,  -with  traffic  diverted  and  the  organi- 
zation in  a chaotic  condition.” 


89.  A general  index  of  railway  efficiency  computed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  in  Washington 
shows  that  the  railways  have  increased  their  operating 
efficiency  from  96-5  in  1922  to  121  • 6 for  1929.  As  an 
indication  of  the  practical  effect  of  this  increased 
efficiency  it  is  pointed  out  that  although  the  volume 
of  freight  handled  in  1926,  a year  of  heavy  traffic,  was 
nearly  8 per  cent,  greater  than  in  1923,  the  munber  of 
employees  was  7 per  cent,  less,  and  the  munber  of 
man-hours  was  8 per  cent.  less.  A further  index  of 
interest  is  the  number  of  traffic  units  per  man-hour, 
which  increased  from  101  in  1921  to  118  in  1927.  The 
larger  part  of  the  increased  producti'vity  per  manhour 
is  attributable  to  better  equipment  and  more  adequate 
facilities,  the  railways  having  spent  a total  of 
$5,978,296,000  on  extensions,  adcffiions,  and  better- 
ments during  the  eight  years  1920  to  1927.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  improved  efficiency  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without  a high  degree  of 
employee  co-operation. 


Part  ni. 

CO-ORDINATION. 

90.  The  development  of  road  transportation  has 
been  so  rapid  that  no  attempt  at  co-ordination  of  rail 
and  motor  ser^vices  has  been  made  under  the  authority 
of  a general  law  or  regulation.  Tire  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  conducted  an  extensive 
enquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  motor  bus  and 
motor  truck  operations  in  1926,  and  their  report. 
Docket  No.  18300,  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  situation  yet  presented.  The 
Commission  recommended  that  as  far  as  practicable 
there  should  be  a definite  co-ordination  of  existing 
transportation  agencies,  land,  water,  and  air,  but 
did  not  indicate  how  this  was  to  be  effected.  The 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1930,  already  described,  does  not 
pro'vide  for  co-ordination,  but  confines  itself  to  regula- 
tion of  passenger  motor  vehicle  common  carriers. 
The  railways  have,  however,  proceeded  'with  their 
o'wn  schemes,  although  most  of  these  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  In  the  case  of  passenger  traffic, 
motor  bus  services  are  frequently  linked  up  ■with  the 
railways  both  in  supplemental  and  substitutional 
ser'vices  on  branch  lines,  and  in  special  journeys 
involving  travel  by  train  and  sightseeing  by  bus. 
One  railway  offers  long-distance  bus  and  train  com- 
binations, comprising  day  travel  by  motor  coach 
to  certain  points  and  night  travel  in  railway  sleeping 
cars.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  use  motor 
coaches  to  transport  their  passengers  from  their  New 
Jersey  terminal  to  Manhattan  Island  as  they  have 
no  terminal  in  New  York  City.  In  some  cases  the 
establishment  of  bus  lines  has  made  possible  the 
discontinuance  of  'unprofitable  passenger  trains,  while 
in  others  bus  routes  have  extended  transportation 
ser'vice  into  territory  where  it  would  not  be  economic- 
ally justifiable  to  build  rail  facilities.  As  a general 
rule,  however,  rail  and  motor  passenger  services  do 
not  offer  considerable  scope  for  co-ordination.  They 
rather  offer  the  prospective  passenger  a choice 
between  two  classes  of  transportation. 
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91.  The  situation  as  regards  freight  is  much  more 
favourable  to  co-ordination.  A committee  appointed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
as  long  ago  as  192.3  reported  in  the  folio-wing  terms: — 

The  greatest  opportunities  for  co-operation 
bet-ween  motor  vehicles  and  railroads  are  in  the 
terminal  areas  of  our  great  cities  where  railroad 
capacity  is  most  limited  and  its  expansion  most 
difficult  and  costly.  Such  co-operation  makes 
possible  complete  through  transportation  service 
from  the  door  of  the  shipper  to  the  door  of  -the 
consignee,  for  those  who  desire  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  such  ser-vice.  It  also  opens  many 
possibilities  for  relieving  the  railroads  of  un- 
economic sei-vices  for  which  the  truck  is  better 
fitted,  such  as  trap  car  ser-vice,  and  interchange 
between  terminals  in  the  same  area. 

Outside  of  terminal  areas  the  factor  of  distance 
chiefly  determines  the  zones  in  which  railroads 
and  motor  trucks  are,  respectivelj’’,  superior. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  recognize  the  limits 
of  both  types  of  carriers.  The  railroads  should 
be  permitted  to  discontinue  unprofitable  service 
for  which  motors  are  better  adapted,  and  motors 
should  discontinue  their  efforts  to  handle  general 
traffic  over  excessive  distances.  Motors  have  a 
-wide  field  of  usefulness  where  no  other  agency 
is  available.  Passenger  buses  offer  valuable 
means  by  which  the  railroads  can  extend  or 
supplement  their  service.  Common  carrier  motor 
service,  both  passenger  and  freight,  should  be 
subject  to  public  regulation. 

92.  The  Committee  also  pointed  out  that  in  order 
to  secure  the  fullest  benefit  from  co-ordinated  rail 
and  motor  services  there  must  be  a further  develop- 
ment of  such  features  as  demountable  bodies,  trailers, 
containers,  and  container  cars.  These  recommenda- 
tions have  proved  to  be  very  sound,  and  the  railways 
are  now  operating  some  6,000  trucks  in  connection 
with  400  termmals.  Moreover,  the  railways  o-wn 
in  the  Railway  Express  agency  probably  the  largest 
truck  company  in  the  United  States.  This  agency 
has  a fleet  of  nearly  9,000  highway  vehicles  operating 
in  freight  service  throughout  the  coiuitry  in  close 
co-ordination  with  rail  services. 

93.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  necessarily  limited 
scope  of  this  Memorandum  to  describe  in  detail  all  the 
various  forms  of  rail  and  motor  co-ordination  in  the 
movement  of  freight  which  now  exist  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  pro-vide  a 
better  illu.stration  of  what  the  American  railways  are 
doing  in  this  direction  than  the  following  description 
of  the  acti-vities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  extracted 
from  a paper  on  Co-ordinated  Transport  by  Mr. 
George  D.  Ogden,  Vice-President  of  the  Company. 

On  the  Pemisylvania  Railroad  we  made  our 
start  with  true  co-ordinated  transport  in  1923. 
The  operation  involved  was  a very  simple  one, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  questionable  whether 
a better  illustration  of  the  functioning  of  co- 
ordinated transport  could  be  found. 

The  distance  between  Philadelphia  and  VTlm- 
ington,  Delaware,  is  about  27  miles.  For  many 
years  q-uite  a large  amount  of  less-than-carload 
freight  was  handled  daily  between  the  two  cities 
and  the  intermediate  stations.  Freight  for 
Wilmington  and  intervening  points  was  concen- 
trated at  Paschall  Station  on  the  extreme  south- 
west border  of  Philadelphia,  and  freight  from 
Wilmington  was  received  at  the  same  point  for 
distribution,  through  switching  operations,  to 
our  other  Philadelphia  stations.  A “ peddler  ” 
freight  train  was  operated  daily  in  each  direction. 
That  is,  every  morning  a train  started  south  from 
Paschall  Station  and  north  from  Wilmington, 
making  all  stops  each  way  and  picking  up  and 
putting  do-wn  freight  from  station  to  station. 

By  1923  the  use  of  motor  trucks  on  the  high- 
ways, chiefly  operated  by  industries  themselves 
but  to  a less  extent  by  commercial  operators, 


had  very  considerably  reduced  the  traffic  on  these 
trains,  so  that  the  service  which  they  offered 
entailed  a considerable  loss. 

After  study  of  the  .situation,  a plan  was  worked 
out  whereby  two  trucks  were  placed  in  operation 
to  perform  the  work  of  the  trains.  The  trucks 
simply  went  from  station  to  station  along  the 
route,  picking  up  and  putting  do-wn  less-than- 
carload  freight  exactly  as  the  “ peddler  ” freight 
trains  had  done,  only  running  between  the  stations 
on  the  public  highway  instead  of  on  the  rails. 

In  so  far  as  the  shippers  and  consignees  were 
concerned  there  was  no  change  in  the  service. 
Their  freight  was  delivered  to  and  received  from 
the  station  agents  as  before.  At  Paschall  the 
concentration  and  distribution  of  freight  from  and 
to  various  Philadelphia  stations  was  continued 
as  pre-viously. 

After  this  operation  had  been  in  effect  for  some 
time,  it  was  fotmd  possible  to  do  all  the  work 
with  only  one  truck  instead  of  two.  That  has 
continued  until  the  present  day.  In  other  words, 
a single  motor  truck  now  performs  economically 
and  cheaply,  and  -with  complete  satisfaction  to 
patrons,  all  the  less-than-carload  freight  service 
between  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  and  takes 
the  place  of  two  freight  trains  with  two  loco- 
motives and  two  regular  crews.  Naturally,  the 
saving  in  cost  is  relatively  very  great  and  a 
hea-vily  losing  operation  has  been  transformed 
into  one  reasonably  remimerative. 

Since  the  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  experi- 
ment demonstrated  its  complete  success,  the  same 
principles,  or  variations  of  them  to  meet  local 
needs,  have  been  extended  to  a number  of  other 
less-than-carload  freight  operations  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  management  is  more  than 
satisfied  -with  the  results  that  are  being  obtained, 
particularly  with  respect  to  increased  efficiency 
and  economy  of  operation.  The  convenience  of 
the  shipper  is  not  noticeably  affected,  except 
perhaps  that  in  many  instances  he  receives 
prompter  ser-vice  than  would  have  been  possible 
had  the  operation  of  the  “ peddler  ” freight 
trains  been  continued. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  fifty  motorized  station-to-station  line  haul 
routes  that  have  taken  the  place  of  peddler 
freight  train  service.  These  motorized  freight 
lines  represent  a total  length  of  1,818  route  miles. 
The  number  of  stations  thus  served  by  trucks  is 
705,  and  71  trucks  and  29  trailers  are  used  in 
the  operations. 

The  employment  of  trucks  in  terminal  work 
is  also  rapidly  progressing.  In  the  Cincinnati 
terminal  district  and  between  St.  Louis  and 
East  St.  Louis  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
participates  -with  all  other  roads  entering  these 
districts  in  effecting  the  interstation  and 
interline  trarisfer  of  all  less-than-carload  freight 
under  trucking  contracts. 

Similar  arrangements  are  in  operation,  but 
confined  to  iirterchange  between  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  stations  only,  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit,  Toledo,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
and  112  other  smaller  points  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  System,  all  less-than-carload 
freight  being  interchanged  between  our  stations 
-within  these  terminal  areas  by  motor  trucks. 
In  this  terminal  zone  less-than-carload  freight 
interchange  ser-vice  there  are  utilized  612  trucks, 
162  tractors  and  967  trailers  and  semi-trailers. 

The  use  of  portable  containers,  capable  of 
being  carried  either  on  motor  trucks  or  specially 
equipped  flat  cars,  is  the  newest  and  in  sorne 
respects  the  most  interesting  development  in 
the  co-ordination  of  rail  and  highway  trans- 
portation for  the  more  efficient  and  convenient 
handling  of  less-than-carload  freight. 
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The  basic  theory  of  this  ser-\doe  is  to  use  the 
containers  carried  upon  motor  ti-ucks  for  the 
short  distance  collection  and  delivery  of  freight 
within  the  terminal  zones,  transporting  the 
loaded  contamers,  several  at  a time,  upon 
flat  cars,  to  perform  the  longer  haul  by  rail 
between  terminals.  Thus  each  agency,  the 
truck  and  the  railroad,  is  enabled  to  function  in  the 
field  for  which  it  is  particularly  fitted,  resulting 
in  an  almost  ideal  adaptation  of  the  principle 
of  co-ordinated  transport. 

Obviously,  also,  such  a combination  of  these 
two  agencies  of  transport  makes  possible  an 
extremely  convenient  form  of  door-to-door 
service  for  those  shippers  and  consignees  who 
desire  to  be  entirely  relieved  of  all  handling 
of  their  freight,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a fair 
additional  charge  for  such  service. 

Arrangements  are  therefore  in  effect  by  which 
door-to-door  dehvery  is  available  when  desired, 
but  it  is  in  no  way  an  obligatory  feature  of  the 
container  service.  Either  shipper  or  consignee 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  tmck,  or  arrange  for 
the  trucking,  of  the  containers  himseK,  or  he 
may  dehver  the  freight  to  or  collect  it  from 
the  freight  station  without  removing  the  con- 
tainer from  the  flat  car. 

It  may  be  asked  what  advantage  accrues 
from  the  use  of  containers  if  they  are  employed 
simply  in  the  railroad  line  haul  and  not  for 
collection  or  delivery  between  the  railroad 
station  and  the  door  of  shipper  or  consignee. 
The  amwer  is,  among  other  things,  the  reduced 
necessity  for  orating  and  the  increased  protection 
afforded  to  shipments. 

The  standard  containers  in  use  in  co-ordinated 
service  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  of  aU 
steel  construction.  The  dimensions  are  seven 
feet  in  width,  nine  feet  in  length  and  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  capacity  is  440  cubic  feet 
and  the  load  capacity  .10,000  pounds.  The 
roofs,  sides  and  doors  are  of  sheet  steel  inch 
thick.  Rigidity  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  pressed 
steel  members  and  rolled  angles.  The  container 
is  extremely  difficult  to  crush,  affording  maximum 
protection  to  contents.  The  only  wooden 
coiatruction  is  the  wearing  surface  of  the  floor, 
which  is,  however,  carried  on  the  steel  imder- 
frame,  and  small  nailing  strips  around  the 
door  to  permit  weather-stripping  to  be  apphed 
and  renewed  easily.  This  is  one  of  the  special 
precautions  taken  to  make  the  container  weather- 
proof. 

Secure  looking  arrangements  are  of  course 
provided. 

Container  oar  service  for  less-than-carload 
freight  was  estabhshed  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  on  June  20th,  1928.  This  service 
is  now  available  over  several  routes,  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  service  is  awaiting 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  container 
car  rates  by  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  now 
has  available  for  service  500  containers  and 
100  flat  cars,  each  equipped  to  carry  a battery 
of  five  containers. 

An  analysis  of  our  container  car  traffio  from 
June  20th,  1928,  to  December  31st,  1929,  shows 
that  a total  of  33,201  loaded  containers  were 
handled  while  the  number  of  empty  containers 
amoimted  to  2,515.  The  number  of  container 
oars  handled  during  this  period  was  12,005.  The 
average  number  of  loaded  containers  per  car 
was  2^76.  The  average  weight  per  container 
was  /,207  poimds  and.  the  average  weight  per 
container  car  was  19,932  pounds.  The  average 
number  of  miles  per  container  car  per  dav 
was  94. 


Frorn  the  viewpoint  of  the  shipper,  some  chief 
attractions  of  the  container  car  service  are  as 
follows  : — 

(i)  The  use  of  containers  reduces  to  a note- 
worthy extent  the  tedious  and  costly 
handling  of  individual  packages.  In 
other  words,  containers  bring  to  the 
transportation  of  small  shipments  some 
of  the  economies  which  in  the  past  were 
enjoyed  only  by  carload  movements. 

(ii)  The  expense  to  the  shipper  is  reduced 
because  the  necessity  for  crating  or 
boxing  of  pieces  of  freight  is  reduced  or 
eliminated.  Likewise,  the  receiver  is 
relieved  of  much  of  the  work  of  uncrating. 

(iii)  The  less  handling  involved  is  usually  re- 
flected in  lower  cartage  rates  at  both 
ends  of  the  rail  haul. 

(iv)  Loss  and  damage  are  greatly  reduced  imder 
the  use  of  container  cars,  and  pilfering 
from  containers  while  in  transit  is 
vu-tually  impossible.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  for  our  company  to  pay  any 
loss  and  damage  claims  on  goods  handled 
in  containers. 

The  use  of  container  cars  to  handle  less-than- 
carload  freight  at  regular  class  rates  in  station -to- 
station  service  also  promises  to  heighten  still 
more  the  efficiency  of  om'  company’s  operations. 
This  improved  method  of  operation  involves  a 
substitution  of  container  cars  for  box  cars  in 
the  handling  of  less-than-carload  freight  and  is 
a project  entirely  distinct  from  the  use  of  con- 
tainers by  individual  shippers  and  forwarding 
companies.  Service  of  this  character  is  now  in 
operation  on  two  routes  and  plans  are  being 
formulated  for  its  wide  extension.  While  it 
cannot  be  classed  as  co-ordinated  transport, 
as  the  containers  are  not  trucked  at  either  end 
of  the  haul,  it  is  mentioned  merely  to  cover  the 
general  scope  of  container  operations. 

94.  A set  of  plates  illustrating  containers  and  con- 
tainer cars  in  use  on  the  Pennyslvania  Railroad  is 
attached.*  This  description  of  co-ordinated  rail  and 
motor  services  conveys  an  excellent  indication  of 
the  general  trend  of  co-ordination  schemes  in  the 
United  States. 

95.  The  problem  of  the  future  of  American  railways 
is  one  which  is  now  receiving  much  thought.  In  a 
recent  interview.  General  W.  W.  Atterbury  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  stated  that  the  railways 
contemplate  a rebuilding  and  reorganization  of  the 
travel  and  hauling  facilities  of  the  continent.  If 
there  had  been  25,000,000  automobiles  and  the 
existing  network  of  payed  highways  at  the  time 
the  railways  were  built  it  is  of  course  obvious  that 
a vastly  different  scheme  of  construction  would 
have  been  adopted.  That  difference  represents 
broadly  the  task  now  to  be  done.  Consequently 
new  proposals  involve  the  tearing  up  of  ties  and 
rails  on  uneconomical  routes  and  the  construction 
upon  the  permanent  way  of  a concrete  road  over 
which  fast  passenger  and  freight  motor  service  will 
operate  under  railway  management.  The  public 
roads  will  therefore  be  largely  free  for  the  private 
automobile,  leaving  heavy  freight  and  passenger 
vehicles  their  own  concrete  highway  upon  which 
to  operate  at  high  speed.  General  Atterbury  said 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  all  railway 
passenger  and  freight  trains  outside  of  yards  and 
suburban  districts  will  function  strictly  as  through 
trains  between  large  centres.  Local  traffic  will  be 
handled  exclusively  by  trucks  and  buses  which 
will  serve  the  transportation  needs  of  their  districts 
and  act  as  feeders  to  the  railway  express  lines. 

96.  A novel  service  contemplated  is  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers’  automobiles  as  baggage, 

* Not  reproduced. 
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so  that  a passenger  can  travel  by  rail  to  distant 
points  and  have  his  own  automobile  available  for 
touring  on  arrival.  Such  a service  has  already 
been  inaugurated  experimentally  between  San 
Francisco  and  Del  Monte  and  San  Francisco  and 
Merced.  On  these  routes  a passenger  may  take 
his  automobile  on  the  train  as  baggage  for  $12-00. 
There  are  also  comprehensive  schemes  of  electrifi- 
cation in  view  with  the  object  of  speeding  up  train 
time.  The  electrically-powered  train  can  make  faster 
time  and  can  haul  greater  loads  than  the  steam 
train.  It  has  a quicker  pick-up  in  starting  and  can 
be  stopped  in  a much  shorter  distance.  Consequently 
the  adoption  of  electric  locomotives  is  expected 
to  reduce  the  running  time  of  trains  very  copsiderably, 
and  thus  lead  to  improved  and  more  attractive  ser-vice_ 

97.  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  ingenious  notion 
is  being  explored  in  the  United  States  to  ensure 
that  new  methods  of  transportation  come  under  the 
co-ordination  of  the  railways.  Train-aeroplane-train 
services  already  exist  providing  for  aeroplane  travel 


by  day,  and  railway  sleeping  car  travel  by  night. 
These  services  have  halved  the  time  taken  for 
journeys  across  the  American  continent.  In  the 
opinion  of  General  Atterbury  the  practice  of  treating 
automobiles,  ships,  aircraft  and  railways  as  separate 
transportation  agencies  is  wasteful  and  un-economical. 
They  are  not  essentially  competitors,  for  each  func- 
tions best  in  its  own  field.  Each  supplements  andds 
supplemented  by,  the  rest,  and  in  this  fact  is  the 
key  to  the  railway  problem. 

98.  There  is  a general  reception  in  the  United 
States  of  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
British  and  American  railway  problem.  The 
geographical  limitations  of  Great  Britain  make 
the  railways  extremely  vulnerable  to  motor  vehicle 
competition,  while  in  the  United  States  not  only 
does  a vast  automobile  industry  supply  the  railw^s 
with  over  9 per  cent,  of  their  total  carload  freight, 
but  the  huge  extent  of  the  coimtry  provides  an 
assurance  that  railways  will  always  remain  the 
backbone  of  the  nation’s  transportation  services. 
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TRANSPORT  IN  BERLIN. 


1.  Greater  Berhn,  which  consists  of  an  amalgamation 
of  seven  boroughs,  fifty -nine  villages,  and  twenty -seven 
manors,  is  in  area  the  largest  city  in  the  World, 
extending  to  88,400  hectares,  and  in  regard  to  popula- 
tion stands  third  after  London  and  New  York  with 
4,500,000  inhabitants. 

2.  In  regard  to  transport,  Berlin  does  not  afford  that 
object  lesson  in  orderly  efficiency  which  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a German  organisation.  Several 
years  ago  the  Mimicipality  adopted  a policy  of 
penetration  to  secure  control  of  transport  ; it  acquired 
the  tramways  and  shares  in  the  other  Berlin  traffic 
companies  until  it  secured  control  and  then  completed 
its  monopoly. 

3.  These  companies  were  : — 

(i)  The  Berliner  - Strassenbahn  - Betriebs 

{G.m.b.H.),  or  Berlin  Tramway  Company  ; 

(ii)  Algemeine  Berliner  Omnibus  Actiengesell- 

schaft  (Aboag),  or  The  General  Berlin 
Omnibus  Company ; and 

(iii)  The  Gesellschnft  fur  elektrische  Hoch  imd 
Untergrundbahnen  in  Berlin,  or  The  Berlin 
Elevated  and  Underground  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

4.  Uniformity  in  fares,  free  transfers  and  other 
reforms  were  introduced,  but  unification  has  not  been 
completed. 

5.  A company  was  formed  in  1928  called  the 
Berliner  Verkehrs-Aktiengesellschaft,  or  Berlin  Traffic 
Company,  combining  the  other  companies,  and  a 
Board  of  Control  was  set  up  but  three  organisations 
were  maintained.  The  Board  of  Control  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  City  Coimcil,  of  Parliament,  of 
the  General  Traffic  authority  who  form  a Board  of 
18  members.  Responsible  executive  duties  are 
delegated  to  a Board  of  Management  of  five  rnenLers, 
(i)  Commercial,  (ii)  Traffic,  (iii)  Technical,  (iv)  Staff, 
and  (v)  Engineering  and  construction.  There  is  no 
general  manager. 

6.  For  actual  operation  the  three  former  companies 
became  departments  with  separate  management,  but 


practicaUy  the  same  directing  persoimel.  The 
President  of  the  Central  Board,  Herr  Reuter,  was  the 
President  of  the  Tramway  Section,  the  Board  of  which 
consists  of  the  City  Treasiuer,  two  city  surveyors, 
eight  councillors,  an  engineer,  a Government  surveyor, 
and  two  delegates  from  the  Workmen’s  Coimcil  and 
two  managers,  one  of  whom  was  on  the  Central  Board 
of  Management.  The  Board  for  the  motor  bus 
department  consisted  of  the  same  members,  but  the 
Directorate  for  the  Underground  and  Elevated 
Railways  had  additional  members  representmg  the 
Government  and  financial  interests,  with  the  same 
Chairman,  Herr  Reuter.  Quite  recently  the  manage- 
ment has  been  consolidated  ; a Board  of  Cmtrol 
consisting  of  1 9 persons,  of  whom  17  are  City  officials 
or  members  of  the  Council,  has  been  apxpointed,  and 
a general  manager  made  the  chief  executive  officer. 

7.  A deputation  from  the  Glasgow  Corporation 

visited  Berlin  last  year,  consistmg  of  Bailie  DoUan, 
Chairman  of  Transport  Committee,  Mr.  Mackmnon, 
General  Manager,  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Smith,  Traffic  Super- 
intendent of  the  tramways.  Their  Report  was  not 
very  conclusive.  They  said  “ There  was  much  to 
emidate  in  what  they  had  seen  and  some  thmgs  to 
avoid  They  admired  details  in  the  organisation,  but 

on  the  whole  it  was  evident  that  Berlin  had  not 
much  to  teach  Glasgow. 

8.  The  latest  statistics  are  as  follows  : — 

Tramways. 

Passengers  carried  in  1929 — 929,078,677. 

Average  speed  per  houi-  from  14-2  to  15-7 
kilometres. 

Parcels  for  the  Post  Office  : distance,  263, 19o 
kilometres  by  motor  cars,  and  382,878  kilo- 
metres by  trailers. 

Goods  traffic  for  the  State  Railways,  695,873  tons. 

Passenger  rolling  stock,  2,164  motor  cars  ; 1,812 
trailer  cars. 

The  tramways  staff  number  14,404. 

Average  fare,  13-26  Pfeimig  (100  Pfennig  to  a 
Mark  equals  about  one  Shilhng). 
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Monthly  tickets  are  a feature  of  the  service,  with 
special  concessions  to  school  children  and 
apprentices. 

Hand  luggage  and  dogs  are  paid  for. 


The  passengers  carried  in  1929  were  : — 

by  tramways  929,078,677 

by  buses 277,163,962 

by  tubes  and  elevated  ...  277,271,889 


Total  1,483,504,618 


9.  Tramways  are  the  chief  means  of  locomotion  m 
Berlin,  carrying  more  than  half  of  the  total  passengers. 
The  motor  bus  service  has  not  been  fully  developed, 
but  is  gaining  on  the  tramcars  and  also  on  the  railways. 
Privy  Councillor  Engineer  Dr.  Kemmann  in  1929, 
said  : — 

“ The  great  improvements  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  motor  buses  have  evoked  discussions 
as  to  the  advisability  of  retaining  tramw'ays, 
particularly  in  the  big  rowns.  Some  people 
propose  to  replace  them — either  completely  or  in 
certain  districts — by  motor  buses  ; others  wish 
to  see  a cheek  put  upon  the  rapid  development  of 
this  latter  and  more  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion. Advocates  and  opponents  draw  their 
favourite  arguments  from  the  example  of  London 
where  the  tramway  has  been  forced  to  allow  the 
omnibus  exclusively  to  deal  with  the  traffic  of  the 
narrow  and  ovei-crowded  streets  of  the  central 
districts.  The  advocates  of  the  omnibus  commonly 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  imhindered  use  of 
omnibus  and  tramway  side  by  side  in  the  outer 
districts  would  render  the  latter  unremimerative 
while  failing  to  provide  the  omnibus  with  a 
sufficient  surplus  to  meet  its  heavy  working  costs 
and  yield  a profit.  A restriction  of  the  omnibus 
to  certain  inner  districts  not  laid  down  with 
tramway  lines  is  out  of  the  question,  since  all  the 
passengers  would  be  obliged  to  change  vehicles  at 
the  boundary  of  these  districts.  Consequently  the 
efforts  occasionally  made  in  Berlin  to  free,  say, 
Leipziger  Strasse,  from  tramway  lines  within  local 
limits  promise  no  success  if  both  omnibus  and 
tramway  are  to  be  retained  outside  those  limits. 
Still  there  are,  in  big  towns,  streets  in  which 
tramways  are  to  be  prohibited  and  omnibuses 
permitted,  the  latter  to  branch  off  into  the  outer 
districts  just  as  the  tramways  do  ; c./.,  Unter 
den  Linden  and  Friedrichstrasse  in  Berlin. 

“ Hence  in  all  big  towns  the  question  arises  : 
how  are  tramway  and  omnibus  to  co-operate  ? 
There  exist  no  towns  where,  a priori,  a decision 
has  to  be  made  as  to  whether  one  or  the  other 
means  of  communication  should  be  employed  ; 
the  tramway  has  priority  everywhere,  so  that  the 
omnibus  will  have  to  supplement  it,  to  sub- 
ordinate and  inordinate  itself  thereto,  to  serve  as 
a means  of  access  to  its  lines.  Numerous  examples 
of  this  are  to  be  found,  e.g.,  in  London.  Moreover, 
the  omnibus  is  adapted  to  carry  the  overflow 
traffic  during  rush  hours  and  to  provide  night 
se:^ice.  Owing  to  its  greater  flexibility  it  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose. 

“ -Any  systematic  organisation  of  traffic  must 
involve  close  co-operation  among  the  various 
means  of  communication,  i.e.,  the  railways,  the 
tramways  and  the  omnibus.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  ruin  of  one  by  the  other  be  avoided  ; 
without  co-operation  the  tramway  and  omnibus 
will  encroach  upon  the  traffic  of  the  railways  and 


the  omnibus  in  its  turn  upon  the  traffic  of  the 
tramways.  Notwithstanding  the  administrative 
difficulties  to  be  anticipated,  an  extensive  com- 
bination of  the  various  means  of  communication 
in  our  big  cities  will  become  the  goal  to  be  aimed 
at — partly  because  it  is  the  best  way  of  fixing  more 
or  less  uniform  fares.  Berlin  is  now  adopting  this 
policy,  and  even  in  such  an  individualistic 
country  as  England  the  principal  traffic  under- 
takings find  themselves  forced  to  seek  co-operation. 

“ But  in  all  big  towns  the  congestion  of  traffic 
in  the  central  districts  necessitates  an  accelerated 
augmentation  of  the  railway  network.  This  can 
only  be  rendered  successful  and  remunerative  if 
the  less  costly  means  of  surface  traffic  lend  their 
assistance,  i.e.,  if  they  earmark  a portion  of  their 
surplus  profits  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
capital  of  the  railways,  i.e.,  the  sinking  fimd  and 
interest,  since  the  railways  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  obtain  the  requisite  capital  for  new 
constructions.  This  assistance  will  have  to  come 
mainly  from  the  tramways,  for  the  omnibus, 
owing  to  its  heavy  working  costs,  cannot  provide 
the  necessary  guarantee  even  if,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  tramway  and  the  elevated  railway, 
it  continues  practically  to  have  gratis  use  of  the 
streets”. 


Motor  Buses. 

10.  In  1929,  passengers  carried  by  motor  buses 
increased  24-63  per  cent,  to  277,163,952. 

Niunber  of  employees,  4,620. 

Number  of  omnibuses  681  (601  double-deckers, 
80  smgle-deokers). 


Underground  and  Elevated  Raihoays. 

11.  Here  again  the  transfer  traffic  was  responsible 
for  an  increase  in  the  traffic  during  the  year.  There 
were  6,666  employees. 

* * * 

12.  The  Berlin  traffic  authorities  carry  out  extensive 
welfare  work,  having  houses  for  employees,  pensions, 
convalescent  homes,  children’s  homes,  schools  for 
training  drivers  and  conductors,  etc. 

13.  The  financial  po.sition  of  the  Berlin  organisation 
is  not  strong.  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Com- 
pany, who  audit  the  accoimts  of  the  Berlin  Traffic 
Company,  which  showed  a profit  for  1929  of  £600,000, 
criticised  the  form  of  the  accounts,  the  way  the  Profit 
and  Loss  Account  was  drawn  up,  and  commented  on 
the  falling  traffic  figures  and  deolinmg  income  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  increase  in  fares. 


14.  The  experience  of  Berlin  in  raising  fares  is  not 
unusual ; it  does  not  pay.  More  people  walk  for 
short  distances.  According  to  President  Reuter  there 
is  still  useless  competition  between  the  various  systems 
of  transport  although  all  are  under  the  same  control. 

15.  As  already  mentioned,  Berlin  transport  is  in  a 
transition  stage.  The  City  has  only  just  begun  to 
develop  a network  for  rapid  transit  in  the  populous 
centres.  The  motor  bus  is  not  fully  developed  and  in 
consequence  is  the  most  expensive  service  at  present. 

16.  The  City,  as  the  owners  of  the  combined  under- 
takings, control  policy  as  regards  fares,  wages  and 
other  important  matters.  There  is  a flat  fare  of 
30  pfennig  (3d.)  for  any  distance;  free  transfers  are 
allowed. 


1th  October,  1930. 


R.  D. 
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TRANSIT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Memo.  No.  71(b). 


1.  The  history  of  transport — rapid  transit — in  New 
York  City,  the  World’s  densest  urban  centre,  has  been 
a prolonged  fight  against  natural  physical  disabilities. 
The  configuration  of  the  City  makes  a unified,  and  at 
the  same  time  a comiected,  system  impossible.  Greater 
New  York,  which  is  comparable  with  the  County  of 
London,  consists  of  five  boroughs  : — 

(i)  Manhattan,  or  Old  New  York,  with  a popu- 

lation of  1,700,000. 

(ii)  Brooldyn,  separated  from  Manhattan  by  the 

tidal  waterway  known  as  the  East  River, 
which  has  about  2,400,000  inhabitants. 

(iii)  Bronx,  the  landward  extension  of  Old  New 

York — beyond  the  Harlem  River  and 
between  the  East  River  and  the  Hudson. 

(iv)  Queens,  or  Long  Island,  adjoining  Brooklyn. 

(v)  Richmond,  or  Staten  Island,  in  the  Bay, 

five  miles  from  Manhattan. 

2.  These  five  boroughs  are  also  counties  ; there  are 
no  other  governmental  units  in  Greater  New  York, 
which  has  now  a population  of  over  6,000,000.  The 
Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  with  various 
Commissions,  govern  the  whole  City  apart  from  the 
Local  Borough  Boards. 

3.  The  traffic  problem  of  New  York  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  problem  in  the  urban  area  and  the 
port  area,  which  extend  into  another  state— New 
Jersev.  This  area,  of  which  New  York  City  is  the 
centre,  has  a population  of  over  8,000,000.  A series 
of  tunnels,  bridges,  and  ferry  boats  connect  Old  New 
York  with  its  four  boroughs  and  with  the  New  Jersey 
towns,  some  of  which  are  residential  districts  for  New 
York  citizens. 


appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  for  nine  years.  The  Commission  has  three 
officials— Counsel,  Chief  Engineer,  and  Chief  Accoun- 
tant— and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  B.  Walker,  a 
permanent  official,  who  has  mastered  all  the  com- 
plications, financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  New  York 
problem. 

9.  The  new  Commission  formulated  a new  plan  of 
readjustment  and  held  an  extensive  invptigation, 
producing  a partial  unification  scheme,  which  applies 
to  rapid  transit  railways  only,  excluding  tramways 
and  motor  buses.  The  object  is  complete  umfi- 
cation  of  all  means  of  rapid  transit  in  the  City 
to  be  owned  or  controlled  by  the^  City  authori- 
ties under  supervision  of  the  Transit  Commission. 
The  City  has  been  constructing  a new  and  ex- 
tensive system  of  undergroimd  railways  in  Man- 
hattan, Bronx,  Brooldyn  and  Queens.  The  first  of 
these  lines  will  be  opened  in  1931.  It  has  not  yet 
been  settled  whether  these  lines  will  be  operated 
municipally  by  the  City  or  leased  to  aprivate  company, 
but  in  anv  case  they  form  part  of  the  unification  scheme 
and  will"  be  coimected  at  various  points  with  the 
existing  subways.  All  the  subways  have  elevated 
railroad  branches  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  City. 

10.  The  only  continuous  communication  with  New 
Jersey  is  by  a deep  level  tube  under  the  Hudson 
river,  with  extensions  to  Newark  and  various  other 
points  in  the  State. 

11.  All  local  electric  railway  and  tramway  fares  in 
the  New  York  transit  system  are  uniform,  five 
cents  or  2|d.,  which  enables  a passenger  to  ride  one 
block  or  28  miles. 


4.  Manhattan,  an  elongated  island,  stands  on  rook  ; 
the  surface  traffic  long  ago  became  inadequate. 
Elevated  railways  were  built  and  then  subways  or 
rmderground  railways,  but  New  York,  like  London, 
has  never  overtaken  its  traffic  problem.  There  was 
thrown  upon  the  metropolitan  city  the  responsibility 
for  making  provision  for  a travelling  public,  a quarter 
of  whom  are  citizens  of  another  State. 

5.  The  evohrtion  of  transport  in  New  York  is  a long, 
complicated  and  somewhat  sordid  story.  As  the  City 
Authorities  were  imable  to  solve  the  problem,  and  at  a 
time  when  several  operating  companies  were  insolvent 
and  others  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  in  1907  the  State 
stepped  in,  superseding  the  City  Authorities  by  the 
appointment  of  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners. In  1921  this  body  was  superseded  by  a new 
authority  called  the  Transit  Commission  charged  with 
the  three-fold  duty  of  planning  and  building  rapid 
transit  facilities,  and  preparing  a plan  “ for  the  relief 
of  the  present  intolerable  transit  conditions  and  for 
the  radical  and  permanent  reorganisation  of  the  entire 
transit  system  ”.  This  Commission  was  imposed  upon 
the  City  against  its  will.  The  plan  was  prepared  but 
was  opposed  by  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Admuiistra- 
tion,  and  nothing  came  of  this  effort. 

6.  Before  this  time  private  and  competitive 
enteipirise,  imregulated,  had  exhausted  itself  and  the 
City  provided  the  money  for  further  developments 
under  the  authority  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act, 
1894.  The  total  amount  provided  in  the  fii-st  in- 
stance for  subways  or  underground  electric  railways 
amoimted  to  $300,000,000.  The  tubes  were  leased 
to  two  companies  for  50  years.  The  City  also  con- 
tributed, jointly  wdth  operating  companies,  to  the 
construction  of  other  railways.  The  total  provided 
by  the  City  to  date  for  underground  railways  amounts 
to  $400,000,000. 

7.  In  1924  a Board  of  Transportation  was 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  took  over  from  the 
Transit  Commission  one  of  its  chief  tliree  fimctions — 
building  new  rapid  transit  lines. 

8.  Under  the  Public  Service  Commission  Law 
(1921-1929)  the  Transit  Commission  of  three  are 


12.  The  report  for  the  year  1929  of  the  Transit 
Commission,  or  Metropohtan  Transit  Division  of  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission,  states  that  the  total 
passengers  carried  by  companies  reporting  to  the 
Commission  within  the  City  limits  in  1929  totalled 
3,248,000,000.  These  figures  include  underground 
railways,  overhead  railways,  Hudson  and  Manhattan 
tube,  street  railways  and  one-half  of  the  bus  traffic. 
The  distribution  of  traffic  between  these  various 
means  of  transportation  was  as  follows  : 


Per  cent, 
of  Total 
Traffic. 


Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.  : — 

Subway  Division  

Elevated  Division  

Total  I.R.T.  Co. 

New  York  Rapid  Transit  Corporation  . . . 
Total  Rapid  Transit  Railways 

Street  Surface  Railways 
Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.R.  Co. 

Bus  Lines  (excl.  of  Municipal  bus  lines) 
Mutncipal  bus  lines  (a  private  enter- 
prise)... 

Grand  Total 


28- 

76 

10- 

36 

39- 

12 

21- 

02 

60' 

•14 

29 

■46 

3 

■35 

3 

•85 

CO 

•20 

100 

o 

o 

Excluded  from  these  figures  are  returns  of  traffic 
by  the  ferries,  the  main  line  railways  and  the  Staten 
Island  Railway. 

13.  Tramways  or  street  railways  play  a very  import- 
ant part  in  New  York  transport  ; bus  services  are  only 
just  beginning  to  make  an  impression  on  other 
facilities.  In  the  year  1929  the  street  surface  railways 
carried  988,700,000  passengers,  which  was  a decrease 
of  22,300,000  on  the  previous  year.  The  loss  was 
chiefly  on  the  Manhattan  or  central  street  railways, 
which  are  losing  traffic  every  year.  Some  of  the  out- 
lying lines  are  not  affected  and  the  passengers  carried 
by  systems  in  the  boroughs  of  Bronx  and  Queens  are 
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actually  increasing.  The  total  street  railway  traffic  for 
the  last  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 

1927.  1928.  1929. 

1,023,911,412  1,010,989,052  988,675,620 

14.  There  are  seven  bus  lines  operating  in  New  York, 
and  the  total  passengers  carried  for  the  year  1929  was 
as  follows  : — 

111,206,916 

17,959,444  (Tompkins  Bus  Corporation). 
107,500,000  (Miuiicipal  bus  lines — a private 

Corporation). 


236,666,360  Total. 


15.  Comparative  figures  for  the  whole  group  are 
not  available  but  there  was  a 9 per  cent,  increase  in  the 
Companies  reporting  to  the  Corporation  for  the  years 
1928-1929.  While  the  passengers  carried  by  the 
surface  lines  have  decreased  2-2  per  cent.,  the  net 
operating  revenue  remained  about  the  same  owing 
to  the  decrease  in  operating  espenses.  The  total 
operating  revenue  for  all  rapid  transit  and  street 
surface  railways  in  the  City  for  1929  amounted  to 
161,340,000  dollars,  an  increase  of  3,406,000  dollars  on 
the  previous  year.  Many  of  the  undertakings  did  not 
meet  fixed  charges.  The  tramways  in  Manhattan  and 
in  Queens  showed  a loss  after  paying  fixed  charges. 
The  elevated  division  of  the  Inter-Borough  Rapid 
Transit  System  had  a deficit  of  2,881,000  dollars 
before  deducting  5 per  cent,  on  Manhattan  Railway 
Stock  dividend  rental.  After  adjustment  of  operating 
expenses,  aU  lines  except  the  Brooklyn  had  deficits. 
The  earnings  of  the  Inter-Borough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  and  the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Company 
are  insufficient  to  meet  amounts  due  to  the  City  in 
respect  to  capital  invested.  The  arrears  up  to  the 
31st  December,  1929,  amounted  to  $175,000,000. 

16.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  after  an  examination 
of  the  voluminous  records  and  reports  dealing  with  the 
traffic  proble  in  Greater  New  York  are  : — 

(i)  That  competition  between  the  same  systems 

or  between  difieient  systems,  in  the  days 
when  leases  or  franchises  were  not  difficult 
to  acquire,  led  to  a condition  of  chaos  when 
every  interest  was  considered  except  the 
needs  of  the  travelling  public. 

(ii)  Owing  to  the  insolvency  of  many  companies 

and  the  mability  of  others  to  raise  capital, 
the  City  had  to  construct  underground  rail- 
ways to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
public. 

(iii)  One  scheme  after  another  was  crabbed  by 

politicians,  which  demonstrates  that  the 
traffic  problem  should  never  be  influenced  in 
its  largerissues  orinits  personnel  by  political 
considerations. 

(iv)  Only  under  pubhc  ownership  or  public 

regulation  can  the  people  be  best  served  and 
co-ordination  secured. 

(v)  New  York  still  relies  chiefly  on  rapid  transit 

electric  railways,  and  in  future  is  looking 
more  towards  underground  railways  for 
relieving  street  congestion. 

(vi)  Tramways  are  only  beginning  to  feel  the  effect 

of  competition  from  motor  buses  ; for  that 
reason,  and  because  of  the  development  of 
subways,  tramways,  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  now,  will  be  gradually 
displaced. 

(vii)  That  while  the  purpose  of  the  “ plan  of 

readjustment  ” is  to  bring  most  of  the 
traffic  facilities  in  New  York  under  public 
ownership,  and  all  under  public  control, 
it  is  not  proposed  that  the  City  should 
operate  directly  all  the  systems. 

Tbaeito  Regulation  in  the  State  of  New  Yoek. 

17.  The  system  of  control  and  regulation  carried 
out  in  New  York  by  the  Transit  Commission  is  applied 
by  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  all  traffic 
services  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  a 
population  of  12,000,000. 


18.  This  State  Public  Service  Commission  has 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  and  certain  powers  and 
duties  over  all  public  services  in  the  State,  including 
railways.  There  are  five  Commissioners  appointed 
for  ten  years  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Each  receives  a salary  of  15,000  dollars  a 
year.  There  are  several  divisions  in  the  Commission, 
all  controlled  by  the  central  body.  The  Commissioners’ 
functions  in  respect  to  transport  are  exercised  in  the 
case  of  cities  of  1,000,000  inhabitants  or  more  by  a 
Transit  Commission. 

19.  In  regard  to  transport  the  Commission  holds 
enquiries  and  has  very  large  powers,  as  set  out  in  this 
Clause  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1924  : — 

“ Safe  and  adequate  service  ; just  and  reasonable 
charges. — Every  corporation,  person  or  common 
carrier  performing  a ser’idce  designated  in  the 
preceding  section,  shall  fmnish,  with  respect 
thereto,  such  service  and  facilities  as  shall  be 
safe  and  adequate  and  in  all  respects  just  and 
reasonable.  All  charges  made  or  demanded  by 
any  such  corporation,  person  or  common  carrier 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property 
or  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  in 
connection  therewith,  as  defined  in  section  two  of 
tliis  chapter,  shall  be  just  and  reasonable  and  not 
more  than  allowed  by  law  or  by  order  of  the 
commission  having  jurisdiction  and  made  as 
authorised  by  this  chapter.  Every  unjust  and 
unreasonable  charge  made  or  demanded  for  any 
such  service  or  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  or  in  connection  therewith  or  in  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  law  or  by  order  of  the 
commission  is  prohibited  ”. 


20.  The  Commission  holds  compulsory  powers  and 
settles  differences  between  shippers  and  carriers  ; 
prevents  unjust  discrimination  between  carriers  or 
preference.  Transportation  is  prohibited  until  the 
publication  of  the  schedules  fixing  rates.  Rates  and 
services  are  fixed  by  the  Commission.  Inter-company 
sei-vice  must  be  regulated.  It  may  prescribe  a uniform 
system,  of  accoimts  which  must  be  open  to  inspection. 


1th  October,  1930. 


R.  D. 


Einanoial  Results  of  New  York  Transit  Com- 
panies AND  OF  London  Passenger  Transport 
Undertakings,  Year  1929. 


The  following  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  the  New 
York  transport  undertakings  has  been  supplied,  at 
my  invitation,  by  the  accountants  of  the  London 
Underground  system,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  comparisons  between  New  York  and  London. 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  most  of  the  transit 
companies  in  that  City  are  subsidised  substantially 
out  of  local  taxation. 

R.  D. 

^th  November,  1930. 


Memorandum  upon  the  Results  of  New  York 
Transit  Companies  for  the  Year  1929. 


The  following  statements  “A,”  “ B ” and  “ C ” 
set  out  the  provisional  results  of  the  operating 
Companies  for  the  year  1929.  The  figures  have  been 
taken  from  the  booklet  issued  by  the  Transit  Com- 
mission for  the  calendar  year  1929,  which  is  compiled 
from  the  monthly  retiuns  made  by  the  various 
Companies  to  the  Transit  Commission,  and  do  not 
represent  the  results  as  shown  by  the  published 
accounts  of  the  undertakings,  many  of  which  end 
their  financial  year  at  30th  June. 

Statement  “ A ” shows  the  results  of  the  Inter- 
borough Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Company  paid  to  the  City  2,657,565  dollars 
in  respect  of  Contracts  Nos.  1 and  2,  which  was  the 
full  amount  due  to  the  City  and  which  is  a first 
charge  upon  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Company.  In 
regard  to  Contract  No.  3 the  amoimt  earned  and 
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payable  to  the  City  was  6,251,760  dollars,  which 
was  3,639,115  dollars  short  of  the  total  amount  due 
to  the  City  under  this  Contract,  namely  9,890,865 
dollars.  The  total  accumulated  deficits  due  to  the 
City  at  31st  December,  1929,  amounted  to  102,571,227 
dollars. 

The  result  of  the  elevated  section  shows  a deficit  of 
2,881,194  dollars,  which,  deducted  from  the  Company’s 
surplus  on  the  subway  section  of  3,629,759  dollars, 
gives  a balance  of  648,565  dollars  which,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  published  documents,  can  be  used 
for  additional  reserves,  special  pm'poses,  or  payment 
of  dividends  upon  the  common  stock. 

Statement  “ B ” shows  the  result  of  the  New  York 
Rapid  Transit  Corporation  which  is  a subsidiary 
Company  of  the  Brooklyn  Manhattan  Transit  Cor- 
poration,  which  is  a financial  Company  controlling 
the  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Corporation  and  certain 
street  railways  in  the  New  York  area.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  an  amount  of  1,587,193  dollars  payable 
to  the  City  imder  its  Contract  earned  during  the  year 
out  of  a total  amount  due  to  the  City  for  the  year  of 
9,556,775  dollars.  This  amount  of  1,587,193  dollars 
was  not,  however,  paid  to  the  City,  as  the  Company  s 
accumulated  deficits  of  14,961,487  dollars  must  be 
paid  off  before  any  sum  will  become  available  to  meet 
the  accumulated  deficits  in  the  amounts  payable  to 
the  City  of  72,328,848  dollars.  The  Company  paid 
in  respect  of  the  year  1929  four  quarterly  dividends 


of  four  dollars  each  per  share  of  the  common  stock, 
which  amounted  to  4,524,160  dollars. 

Statement  “C”  shows  that  the  street  surface 
Companies,  comprising  about  40  different  Companies, 
show  a surplus  of  469,764  dollars,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  any  dividends  being  paid. 

The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad  paid  in 
dividends  on  its  common  stock  1,198,785  dollars,  or 
3 per  cent,  per  amium,  and  carried  forward  a surplus 
of  786,376  dollars. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company,  which  is  in  an 
exceptional  financial  position,  paid  dividends  amoimt- 
ing  to  500.000  dollars  on  its  common  stock  of  50,000 
dollars,  which  is  equal  to  1,000  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  in  addition  carried  forward  482,874  dollars.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  the  total  capital  issued 
and  outstanding  of  this  Company  amounts  only  to 
356  500  dollars,  the  total  value  of  its  fixed  assets  is 
over  7,000,000  dollars — over  3,000,000  dollars  havmg 
been  paid  off  out  of  revenue  and  the  balance,  less 
the  355,500  dollars  capital,  having  been  financed  out 
of  undistributed  profits. 


London  Electric  Railway  Co., 
Statistical  Office. 

15</i  October,  1930. 


Statement  “ A ' 


INTERBOROtrOH  EAPID  TRABSIT  COMPAHY-YEAR  192«. 


Item. 

Subway 

Section. 

Elevated 

Section. 

Total. 

1.  Total  Capital  Invested- — 

(а)  Company’s  capital  issued  and  outstandmg 

(i)  Prior  charge  stocks  ... 

(ii)  Common  stock 

(б)  Amount  invested  by  the  City 

Total 

1 

183,000,000 

$ 

$ 

212,406,600 

35,000,000 

183,000,000 

Not  av£ 

lilable. 

430,406,600 

2.  Net  Revenue  available  for  return  upon  capital  invested  by 
City  and  Company  

22,846,217 

300,039 

23,146,266 

3.  Amount  required  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  Com- 
pany's prior  charges 

10,407,143 

3,181,233 

13,688,376 

4.  Balance 

12,439,074 

—2,881,194 

9,557,880 

6.  Allocation  of  Balance— 

la)  Amount  payable  to  City  under  Contracts  1 and  2 
(6)  Proportion  of  amount  payable  to  City  under  Con- 
tract 3 earned  during  year  

(c)  Company’s  surplus  or  deficit  

*2,667,565 

t6,261,760 

3,629,759 

—2,881,194 

2,667,565 

6,251,750 

648,565 

6.  Deficit  for  the  year  1929  on  the  amount  due  to  the  City 
under  Contract  3 ... 

X— 3,639,115 

- 

—3,639,115 

7.  Accumulated  deficits  due  to  City  at  31st  December,  1929 

—102,571,227 

—102,571,227 

Th.  »„„al  a™  to  Cit,  mode.  Co„tr„to  1 .nd  2 .re  . tot  otarg,  on  goto  ,.™uo, 

and  have  always  been  met. 

under  Contract  3. 

I Made  up  of  $9,890,866  due  to  the  City  under  Contract  3 for  the  year  1929,  less  $6,251,760  earned 
and  payable. 


15th  October,  1930, 
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Statement  “ B ”. 


NEW  YORK  RAPID  TRANSIT  CORPORATION— YEAR  1929. 


Item. 

Amount. 

1.  Total  capital  invested — 

(a)  Company’s  capital  issued  and  outstanding — 

(i)  Prior  charge  stocks  ... 

(ii)  Common  stock 

(b)  Amount  invested  by  the  City 

Total 

1 

128,438,500 

23,683,516 

197,000,000 

349,122,016 

2.  Net  revenue  available  for  return  upon  capital  invested  by  City  and  Company  . . . 

12,051,839 

3.  Amount  required  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  Company's  prior  charges  . . . 

6,661,372 

4.  Balance 

5,600,467 

5.  Allocation  of  Balance — ■ 

[а)  Proportion  of  amount  payable  to  the  City  imder  Contract  4 earned 

during  the  year 

(б)  Company’s  surplus  ... 

1,587,193 

3,913,274 

6.  Dividends  paid  upon  common  stocks 

f4, 524, 160 

7.  Deficit  for  the  year  1929  on  amount  due  to  City  under  Contract  4 

—7,969,582 

8,  Accumulated  deficit  due  to  the  City  at  31st  December,  1929 

t— 72,328,848 

Notes.  * This  amoiuit  was  not  in  fact  paid  to  the  City  but  was  applied  in  reduction  of  accumulated  deficits 
due  to  the  Company  in  respect  of  past  years.  The  total  amormt  due  to  the  City  in  respect  of 
1929  was  §9,556,775.  ^ 


t Total  dividends  §16  per  share  equivalent  to  19-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  “ Common  Stock.” 

} The  Company’s  acciunulated  deficit  of  §14,961,487  must  be  paid  off  before  any  siun  will  become 
available  to  meet  the  City’s  deficit  of  §72,328,848. 

15th  October,  1930. 


Statement  “ C ”. 


NEW  YORK  STREET  RAILW  AYS,  HUDSON  AND  MANHATTAN  RAILROAD  AND  FIFTH 

AVENUE  COACH  COMPANY— YEAR  1929. 


Street  Surface 
Companies. 

Hudson 

and 

Manhattan 

Railroad. 

Fifth  Avenue 
Coach 
Company 

1.  Total  capital  issued  and  outstanding — 

(i)  Prior  charge  and  preference  stocks 

(ii)  Common  stocks 

Total 

§ 

125,473,040 

107,706,897 

1 

81,810,173 

40,007,011 

% 

306,600 

50,000 

233,179,937 

121,817,184 

366,500 

2.  Net  revenue  available  for  return  upon  capital  invested  by 
the  Companies 

6,588,043 

6,110,966 

991,160 

3.  Amount  required  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
Companies'  prior  charges 

6,118,279 

4,126,796 

8,276 

4.  Balance 

469,764 

1,985,161 

982,874 

6.  Allocation  of  Balance — 

Dividends  paid  on  conamon  stock  during  calendar 
year  1929 

Rate  per  cent,  per  annum 
Surplus 

469,764 

1,198,786 

3% 

786,376 

600,000 

=^1,000% 

482,874 

Note.—*  The  gross  capital  investment  of  this  Company  at  31st  December,  1929,  was  §7,326,893  compared 
with  a common  stock  of  only  $60,000.  Therefore,  although  a dividend  of  1,000  per  cent,  was 
paid  on  the  stock  the  net  revenue  of  §991,160  represented  13-53  per  cent,  of  the  gross  capital 
investment. 


16th  October,  1930, 
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LONDON  PASSENGER  TRANSPORT  UNDERTAKINGS — ^YEAR  1929. 


Railways. 

Metropolitan  District  Railway 
London  Electric  Railway 
City  and  South  London  Railway  . . . 
Central  London  Railway 
Whitechapel  and  Bow  Railway 
Metropolitan  Railway 
Hammersmith  and  City  Railway  . . . 

Total 

Tramways. 

Metropolitan  Electric  Tramways  . . . 

London  United  Tramways 

South  Metropolitan  Electric  Tramways 
London  County  Council  Tramways 
Bexley  and  Dartf ord  Tramways  . . . 
Croydon  Tramways* 

East  Ham  Tramways 
Erith  Tramways 
Ilford  Tramways 
Walthamstow  Tramways* 

West  Ham  Tramways* 

Total 

Omnibuses. 

London  General  Omnibus  Company 
Independent  and  other  Undertakings 

Total 


Dividends  paid 
Stocks  of  Coi 
Deficit  in  Ir 
Prior  Cha 
Preference 

on  Ordinary 
npanies  or 
iterest  on 
rge  and 
Stocks. 

Surplus  or  Deficit 
after  meeting 
interest  and  Sinking 
Funds  on  Municipal 
Capital  outstanding. 

Amount. 

Rate 
Per  cent. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

161,750 

6-0 

466,397 

5-0 

74,000 

6-0 

160,000 

5-0 

71,114 

5-9 

303,147 

4-0 

9,900 

6-5 

1,236,308 

4-8 

18,066 

30,758 

15,000 

5-0 

128,804 

217 

32,078 

8,206 

4,891 

8,840 

16,154 

973 

33,824 

75,659 

276,000 

lO’O 

Not  available 

Not  available 

Note  —The  results  for  the  Companies  relate  to  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1929.  Those  for  the  mmicipal 
Ldertakings  are  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1930,  except  where  marked  thus  which  relate 
to  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1929,  which  are  the  latest  results  available. 


16th  October,  1930. 


Memo.  No.  71(c). 


TRANSPORTATION  CONCESSIONS,  LEASES  AND  CONTROL  IN  PARIS. 


1.  Paris  has  a poiiulation  of  3,000,000,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Seine,  which  corresponds  to 
Greater  London,  has  a population  of  4,600,000.  The 
City  and  the  Department  and  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  are  all  concerned  with  transport.  The  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  acts  as  a sort  of  Minister  of  Transport  for 
the  Department  when  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
does  not  intervene.  There  is  not  complete  co- 
ordination between  the  services. 

2.  Surface  traffic  was  amalgamated  in  1921  when  a 
participatory  concession  was  granted  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  to  a company  to  run  tramways  and  motor 
buses  in  Paris.  The  Department  bought  the  mider- 
takings  of  the  former  companies,  and  mider  the  lease 
retains  “ control  of  the  lines,  of  the  tariffs,  and  the 
staff  in  every  grade,  participates  in  the  management 
of  the  public  service  and  shares  in  the  profits  ”.  The 
City  granted  the  Department  a monopoly  in  the  right 
to  stations  in  the  streets  and  arranges  with  the 
Department  for  the  construction  of  new  lines,  etc. 

3.  The  same  concession  includes  a monopoly  to  the 
same  company  to  run  buses  in  Paris.  The  Department 
retained  the  right  to  regulate  routes  and  extend  them 
outside  Paris.  The  agreement,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  City  from  authorising  buses  to  run  between 
Paris  and  the  urban  suburbs. 


4.  The  lease  was  amended  in  1927,  the  financial 
arrangements  between  the  Department  and  the 
company  being  varied.  The  company’s  remuneration 
is  6 per  cent,  as  interest  on  the  money  invested,  with 
a premium  on  good  management.  The  system  is 
somewhat  complicated.  When  a surplus  is  arrived 
at  after  all  expenses  are  covered,  including  those 
incurred  in  the  Department  as  well  as  the  financial 
charges  borne  by  the  Company,  the  Company  will 
have  a right  to  9/4000th  part  of  this  surplus.  Wlren 
the  premhmr  for  good  management  exceeds  5,000,000 
francs  it  is  reduced  by  small  percentages. 

5.  The  City  of  Paris  built  the  Metropolitan  Under- 
ground Railway  and  granted  a concession  to  a 
Company  in  1898.  In  December,  1929,  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  decreed  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
“ public  utility  ” that  there  should  be  an  extension  of 
railways  and  that  the  urban  lines  of  the  North-South 
electric  railway  be  amalgamated  with  the  Metropolitan. 
A new  lease  was  gi-anted  extending  to  1965. 

6.  Payments  to  the  City  in  this  case  do  not  depend 
on  good  management  but  on  percentages  after  pay- 
ment of  working  expenses,  mterest  on  capital,  etc. 

7.  The  City  fixes  maximum  fares  and  imposes 
conditions  for  traffic. 
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8.  These  two  systems — ^the  amalgamated  tramways 
and  buses  and  the  miion  of  the  undergroimd  and 
electric  railways — are  not  very  profitable  to  the  City 
of  Paris  or  the  Department. 

9.  There  are  two  other  services  in  Paris  ■ the 
Ceinture  railway  and  the  Auteuil  line,  and  the  boats 
on  the  Seine,  besides,  of  course,  a large  suburban 
traffic  by  the  main  line  railways. 

10.  The  tramways  and  buses  carry  between  them 
about  1,500,000,000  passengers  a year  and  the 
Metropolitan  and  North-South  railways  about  half 
that  number. 


11.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  municipality  of  Paris 
lilays  only  a subordinate  part  in  the  transport  arrange- 
ments for  the  City.  The  supreme  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  a State  Official,  and 
behind  him  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 


13.  The  intricate  system  of  concessions,  agreements 
and  financial  provisions  in  operation  in  Paris  does  not 
provide  an  object  lesson  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  transport,  much  less  on  how  to  solve  it. 


^th  October,  1930. 


R.  D. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  I have  obtained  statistics 
relating  to  Passenger  Traffic  in  Paris.  They  were 
published  in  the  Bulletin  Municipal  Offlciel  for 
26th  August,  1930,  summarised  as  follows  : — ■ 


Tramways. 

1929. 

Car  Kilometres  .. . ...  106,849,390 

Passengers  732,741,827 

Receipts (Fr.)  418,997,434 

Expenses  of 

Exploitation  (Fr.)  442,618,479 


Motor  Omnibuses. 


Car  Kilometres 
Passengers 

Receipts...  ...  (Fr.) 

Expenses  of 

Exploitation  (Fr.) 


67,976,193 

346,619,238 

247,687,822 

257,172,344 


1928. 

102,502,772 

725,563,463 

411,597,835 


55,026,449 

342,868,520 

241,005,956 


Metropolitan  Railway. 

Passengers  568,632,643  541,242,738 

Receipts (Fr.)  387,088,575 


Underground  North-South. 

Passengers  92,114,156  88,213,794 

Receipts (Fr.)  62,750,895  59,935,698 


Arpajon  Steam  Railway. 
Car  Kilometres  .. . ...  467,585 

Passengers  1,648,505 

Receipts (Fr.)  5,229,139 

Expenses  of 

Exploitation  (Fr.)  7,198,789 


510,058 

1,760,199 

6,128,288 


Boat  Kilometres 
Passengers 
Receipts  ... 
Expenses  of 

Bxploitati 


River  Steamers. 

416,069 
3,659,752 
(Fr.)  3,966,250 

1 (Fr.)  5,271,957 


404,359 

3,370,349 

3,842,871 


The  receipts  for  tramways,  buses,  and  steam  railways 
for  1929  include  passenger  fares,  receipts  from  goods 
traffic,  publicity,  etc.  The  expenses  are  only  the 
expenses  of  exploitation,  and  do  not  include  prior 
financial  charges  or  the  return  to  the  company  which 
leases  and  operates  the  systems.  In  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  the  receipts  for  1929  are  gross 
and  are  divided — the  City  receiving  32,095,898  francs 
and  the  balance  going  to  the  company. 

The  City  receives  a percentage  on  the  tickets  issued 
by  the  Underground  Electric  North-South  which 
amounted  in  1929  to  942,901  francs,  the  Company 
retaining  61,807,994  francs. 

The  financial  results  published  do  not  in  every  case 
cover  the  two  years  and  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to 
enable  one  to  judge  whether  the  various  services  are 
remunerative  to  the  City  as  well  as  to  the  operating 
companies. 


Z\st  October,  1930. 


R.  D. 


Memo.  No.  71(d). 


TRANSPORT  REGULATIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


1.  The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
-which  has  statutory  powers  similar  to  those  possessed 
by  the  Public  Sei-vice  Commission  of  New  York,  and 
of  other  States — favours  a policy  of  controlled 
monopoly  in  transport.  It  is  interesting  to  cite  from 
the  Commission’s  decisions  the  reasons  which  it  gives 
for  this  policy.  The  following  principle  is  laid  down 
in  a judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

“ Unrestricted  competition  in  such  utilities  has 
been,  by  experience,  definitely  shown  to  be 
ultimately  rmwholesome  for  the  community. 
The  invariable  rule  in  such  cases,  in  companies 
of  this  character,  is  that  in  addition  to  the  cutting 
and  destruction  of  rates  and  other  practices 
entirely  outside  of  the  range  of  sound  business,  one 
company  is  absorbed,  and  the  surviving  company 
recoups  its  loss  through  excessive  charges,  at  the 

expense  of  an  improtected  public If  the 

power  to  regulate  does  not  include  the  power  to 
prevent  imrestrioted  competition,  then  much  of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Public  Service  Act  is 
lost.  Unrestricted  competition  and  regulation  are 
inconsistent.  Restricted  competition,  if  there 
could  be  such  a thing  in  such  a place  as  was  here 
applied  for,  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  The 
Commission  with  all  its  powers  could  not  reason- 
ably control  it  ”. 


2.  In  regard  to  transport  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
the  City  Corporation  had  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  tubes  and  electric  railways  with  public  money. 
This  policy  is  justified  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission which  states  : — 

“ Experience  has  demonstrated  that  private 
capital  cannot  meet  the  demands  of  such  con- 
struction as  that  in  which  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
is  engaged.  Public  credit  is  alone  sufficiently 
strong  and  economical  to  be  employed  in  such 
great  works  of  public  necessity  and  convenience. 
The  tax-payer,  for  whom  municipal  credit  is 
employed,  is  perhaps  the  chief  beneficiary  of  such 
improvements  and  should  in  fairness  bear  a 
reasonable  share  of  the  carrying  costs  ”. 

3.  The  whole  of  the  transport  services  in  the  City, 
including  the  taxi-cab  service,  are  owned  or  operated 
by  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company.  The 
company  operates  the  municipal  owned  lines  under 
lease.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  out  into 
the  taxi-cab  monopoly,  but  the  Commission  has 
rejected  every  application  for  the  reasons  as  stated  in 
judgment  : — 

“ Taxi-cab  operations  in  Philadelphia  were, 
imtil  a comparatively  recent  period,  in  a most 
unsatisfactory  condition,  from  the  standpoint  of 
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the  public  interest.  Six  or  eight  rival  companies, 
and  a large  number  of  individual  operators,  for 
years  competed  for  bushiess.  Rates  were  high 
. and  vacillating,  rather  than  reasonable  andstable  ; 
no  co-ordinated  telephone  or  other  service 
facilities  were  afforded  to  the  public,  and  most  of 
the  taxi-cabs  on  the  streets  were  operated  without 
any  insurance  protection  to  passengers  or  the 
general  public  in  cases  of  accidents.  In  the 
bankruptcy  of  at  least  two  of  the  companies,  and 
the  default  of  many  individual  operators,  it  is 
within  the  Itnowledge  of  the  Commission  that 
during  the  period  of  a few  years,  over  1,000 
accident  claims,  some  of  them  for  deaths  and 
serious  injuries,  went  without  redress.  While  the 
warfare  between  taxi-cab  concerns  during  this 
‘ competitive  ’ era  was  disastrous  to  most  of  the 
operators  involved,  even  a cursory  examination 
of  the  results  will  demonstrate  that  the  public 
was  the  chief  sufferer  ”. 

In  another  judgment  the  Commission  said  : — 

“ The  transportation  system  of  the  Transit 
Company  includes  sm’face  trolley,  subway, 
elevated  and  scheduled  motor  bus  lines.  Some 
of  these  lines  are  being  operated  by  the  company 
at  a considerable  loss.  The  taxi-cab  company  of 
to-day  as  operated  by  the  Cab  Company  is  a 
competitor  of  this  transportation  system.  The 
taxi  revenues  come  from  potential  street  car 
riders.  The  co-ordination  of  street  car  and  taxi- 
cab services  will  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
Transit  Company  and  aid  it  in  bearing  the  burden 
of  operatmg  the  city’s  non-paying  high  speed 
lines  ; will  result  in  considerable  reduction  in 
overhead  operatmg  expenses  of  the  Cab  Company, 
and  will  provide  a more  adequate  and  convenient 
distribution  of  the  taxi-cab  service  and  other 
transportation  facilities  ”. 

In  conclusion  the  Commission  said  : — 

“ The  Commission  cannot  find  in  the  record  in 
these  proceedings  any  substantial,  or  sufficient, 
reason  for  a departure  from  the  administrative 
policies  which  it  has  heretofore  endeavoured  to 
follow  consistently.  It  finds  mider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances present,  that  the  competition  proposed 
would  be  destructive  and  inimical  to  the  public 
interest  and  it  further  finds  that  approval  of  the 
applications  is  not  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
service,  accommodation,  convenience  or  safety  of 
the  public  ”. 

4.  In  supporting  the  construction  of  new  hnes  with 
public  money  and  their  operation  as  units  of  a 


co-ordinated  system  the  Commission  reported  as 
follows  : — 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  the 
construction  of  the  proposed  high  speed  lines  by 
the  Municipality  is  necessary  for  the  accom- 
modation and  convenience  of  the  public.  This 
conclusion,  however,  largely  predicates  itself  upon 
the  assumption  that  when  built  the  City  high 
speed  lines  will  be  operated  as  a unified  system 
with  the  existing  street  railway  lines  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  Such  is  annomrced  to  be  the 
declared  purpose  of  the  municipality  in  view  of 
the  conceded  fact  that  the  operation  of  these 
lines  by  the  City  as  a separate  unit  would  be 
accompanied  by  great  loss  to  the  City,  as  well 
as  wasteful  and  ruinous  competition  with  the 
existing  carrier  ”. 

“ The  provision  of  high  speed  transit  facilities 
in  a far-flung  city  such  as  Philadelphia  may  very 
properly  be  undertaken  by  the  City  on  a basis 
that  contemplates  that  only  part  of  the  cost  shall 
be  borne  by  the  car  rider,  and  the  balance  viewed 
as  a necessary  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  The 
vital  effect  for  adequate  and  rapid  transportation 
lines  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  City  and  its 
development  fully  justified  this  position,  which  is 
in  line  with  the  trend  and  experience  in  other 
large  centres  of  population.  Increased  land  values 
along  and  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  high  speed 
lines,  and  increased  development  of  property  m 
such  sections,  result  in  increased  tax  returns  to  the 
municipality,  offsettmg  apparent  losses  in  the 
early  years  of  operation  ”. 

5.  These  observations  were  made  in  relation  to  the 
Company’s  appHcation  to  operate  the  mmiicipal  lines. 
The  Commission  decided  that  the  Company’s  petition 
was  “ necessary  and  proper  for  the  service  accom- 
modation and  safety  of  the  public  and  that  a certificate 
of  pubhc  convenience  be  issu^  ”. 

6.  There  are  conditions  attached  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  intended  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Fares  are  regulated,  the  accounts  of  the 
operating  Company  are  examined,  and  the  services 
generally  controlled.  The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company  operates  outside  the  city  boundaries. 

7.  Similar  traffic  conditions  and  regulations  as  are 
in  force  in  Philadelphia  are  applied  throughout  the 
State. 

R.  D. 

1th  October,  1930. 


Memo.  No.  71(e). 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  IN  TORONTO. 


1.  Transport  in  the  City  of  Toronto  is  of  interest, 
not  because  of  the  number  of  the  people  catered  for, 
but  because  of  the  system  imder  which  passenger 
traffic  is  managed  over  a wide  area. 

2.  The  Toronto  Transportation  Commission,  estab- 
lished in  1921 , is  a corporate  body.  It  is  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  City  Council  for 
three  years.  The  Commission  amalgamated  all  street 
railway  services,  unified  and  extended  the  system  and 
supplemented  it  with  bus  routes.  The  rates  of  fare  are 
fixed  to  supply  service  at  cost  after  providing  for 
operation,  maintenance,  renewals,  depreciation  and 
debt  charges. 

3.  Besides  serving  Toronto,  which  has  a population 
of  half  a million,  the  Commission  leases  tramway  lines 
belonging  to  a number  of  near-by  towns,  and  runs 


what  it  describes  as  “ Canada’s  greatest  coach  and 
bus  fleet  ” to  far  distant  places.  This  fleet  of  236 
coaches  and  buses  runs  through  the  Province  and  to 
Niagara  and  Buffalo  in  New  York  State,  connecting 
with  other  motor  bus  lines  which  rim  to  Rochester, 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  while  another  service  from 
Toronto  coimects  with  Detroit,  Chicago  and  other 
cities  in  the  United  States.  There  are  frequent 
services — in  some  oases  hourly— which  shows  the 
extent  to  which  road  transport  is  competing  with 
railways  over  long  distances. 

4.  The  Commission  operates  the  coach  lines  as 
shareholders  in  the  Gray  Coach  Lines  Limited.  The 
company  has  a surplus  every  year  after  paying  a 
dividend  of  5 per  cent.  The  expansion  of  passenger 
earnings  indicating  the  popularity  of  travel  by  coach 
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has  been  100  per  cent,  since  1925.  In  that  year  the 
income  was  132,000  dollars  ; in  1929  it  was  1,230,000 
dollars,  and  is  increasing  this  year. 

5.  The  Commission  rims  a tourist  service  with  guides 

in  and  about  Toronto,  and  among  its  other  activities 
is  a service  of  ferry  boats  serving  the  islands,  belonging 
to  the  City,  in  Lake  Ontario.  The  Amusement  Park 
in  one  of  the  islands  is  managed  by  the  Commission. 

6.  The  universal  uniform  fare  system  is  in  operation 
with  free  transfers.  The  average  fare  is  6-18  cents, 
which  it  is  pointed  out  is  less  than  the  average  fare  in 
all  American  cities  with  over  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  Commission  builds  and  repairs  its  rolling  stock 


and  equipment.  After  meeting  all  charges  the 
Department  has  a siuplus  of  between  160,000  and 
200,000  dollars  per  annum. 

7.  An  experiment  was  made  with  trolley  buses  on 
certain  routes,  but  they  were  discarded  because  they 
could  not  handle  the  increased  traffic  and  a double 
track  tramway  service  was  substituted . The  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  reports  that  : — 

“ They  ( the  buses ) lack  the  capacity  of  the  s treet 
car  and  the  flexibility  of  the  gasoline  bus,  and 
consequently  do  not  as  satisfactorily  fit  in  with 
local  transportation  conditions  ”. 

R.  D. 

^th  October,  1930. 


Memo.  No.  72. 

MEMORANDUM 

Submitted  by  the 

Seceetaby  of  the  Lowestoft  Chamber  of  Commeboe. 

TRANSPORT  PAdLITIES  IN  THE  BOROUGH  AND  PORT  OF  LOWESTOFT. 


1.  Lowestoft,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  is  the  most 
easterly  town  and  port  in  England,  and  is  situated 
at  a distance  of  about  110  miles  from  London  and 
about  23|-  miles  from  Norwich. 

2.  The  population  of  the  Borough  according  to  the 
census  of  1921  was  44,3»23,  and  it  is  now  estimated  to 
be  approaching  50,000. 

3.  Lowestoft  is  the  fourth  fishing  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  order  of  importance,  and  in  1929  landed 
87,295  tons  of  fish  to  the  value  of  £1,221,130. 

4.  Besides  the  men  actually  engaged  in  the  fishing 
indust:^,  a large  number  of  persons  are  employed  in 
activities  necessarily  associated  with  it,  such  as  net 
making  and  net  repairing,  barrel  and  box  making, 
and  the  manufacture  of  ice.  Apart  from  these 
activities,  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
develop  the  industrial  activities  of  the  town  and  its 
industries  now  include  motor  coach  building,  ship  and 
boat  building,  marine  engine  construction,  the  manu- 
facture of  motor  accessories,  and  the  canning  and 
preserving  of  fish,  meat  and  other  foodstuffs.  A 
factory  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  silk. 

5.  The  prosperity  of  the  Town  also  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  its  popularity  as  a health  and 
pleasure  resort. 

6.  In  all  phases  of  its  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  Lowestoft  is  severely  handicapped  by  the 
inadequacy  of  its  rail,  dock,  harbour  and  water 
transport  facilities,  and  the  lack  of  a sufficient  service 
of  arterial  roads,  and  if  these  faoihties  could  be 
improved  and  brought  up  to  a really  modern  standard 
of  efficiency  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Lowestoft  would  in  a very  short  space  of  time  become 
a really  flourishing  centre. 

Haeboue  and  Docks. 

7.  The  Lowestoft  Harbour  is  the  property  of  the 
London  and  North  Eastern  Railway  Company.  It  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  width  between  the 
pier  heads  at  the  Harbour  entrance  is  160  feet.  To 
obtain  access  to  the  Inner  Harbour  vessels  have  to 
pass  through  a swing  bridge  which  is  on  the  main 
London  Road  and  practically  constitutes  a division 
between  the  North  and  South  portions  of  the  town. 


The  bridge  is  operated  by  the  Railway  Company  and 
is  extensively  used  by  road  traffic.  The  Corporation 
electric  trams  run  over  the  bridge,  and  its  operation 
causes  very  great  congestion  of  road  traffic  particu- 
larly during  the  Autumn  herring  fishmg  season. 

8.  The  width  of  the  passage  of  the  Inner  Harbour 
is  60  feet,  and  there  is  a depth  of  15  to  16  feet  at 
H.W.O.N.T.  and  16  to  17  feet  at  H.W.O.S.T.  over  the 
sill.  There  are  anchorages  off  the  Harbour  entrance 
in  Lowestoft  North  and  South  Roads,  but  vessels  are 
not  permitted  to  anchor  within  300  yards  of  the  Pier 
heads.  The  depth  alongside  the  quays  at  L.W.O.S.T. 
is  11  feet.  The  rise  of  spring  tides  is  about  6^  feet, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  Harbour  consists  of  soft  mud. 
The  Harbour  is  safe  for  vessels  drawing  up  to  16  feet. 
A deep  water  berth  giving  20  feet  at  H.W.O.S.T.  is 
provided,  and  there  are  mooring  dolphins  and  buoys 
within  the  Harbour.  The  length  of  quays  for  general 
trade  is  6,350  feet  and  for  fish  trade  4,470  feet.  The 
tidal  basins  cover  an  area  of  74  acres. 

9.  The  water  areas  of  the  three  Fish  Docks  are  as 
follows  : — 

The  Lowestoft  Trawl  Dock  ...  4 acres. 

The  Waveney  Dock  ...  ...  13 

The  Hamilton  Dock  ...  ...  8 „ 

10.  The  Harbour  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1831, 

the  Waveney  Dock  in  1883,  the  Trawl  Dock  in  1893 
and  the  Hamilton  Dock  in  1906. 

11.  The  present  facilities  at  Lowestoft  Harbour  are 
briefly  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Antiquated  sheer  legs  for  lifting  heavy 

weights,  such  as  boilers,  etc. 

(ii)  A hand  crane  for  lifting  up  to  seven  tons. 

(hi)  Water  is  laid  on  at  the  westward  part  of  the 

North  Quay  only. 

(iv)  There  is  one  dry  dock. 

(v)  There  is  one  slipway  suitable  for  one  vessel 

at  a time  only. 

(vi)  There  are  three  tugs,  one  of  which,  the  s.s. 
“Lowestoft”,  is  fitted  with  salvage  and 
fire  pumps. 

(vii)  A ballast  drop  is  in  existence,  suitable  for  the 
shipment  of  sand  ballast. 
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(viii)  Acoommodation  is  available  for  loading  or 
discharging  three  cargo  steamers  at  any  one 
time,  and  in  addition  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  discharging  two  import  steamers 
with  wood  at  Messrs.  Jewson’s  and  Latten’s 
Quays. 

(ix)  Somewhat  cramped  facilities  are  in  existence 
on  both  the  North  and  South  quays  for 
bunlvering  vessels,  although  these  are  sub- 
ject to  interruption  in  the  event  of  several 
cargo  steamers  arriving  at  one  time,  when, 
if  sufficient  berths  are  not  available,  such 
steamers  are  berthed  at  the  wharves  used 
for  coaling  fishing  vessels,  thereby  interrup- 
ting such  work. 

12.  The  number  of  trawlers  that  can  land  fish 
simultaneously  in  the  Trawl  Dock  is  30.  The  number 
of  drifters  that  can  land  herrings  simultaneously  in 
the  Waveney  Dock  is  150.  The  largest  number  of 
vessels  that  have  ever  landed  their  fish  in  one  day  was 
during  the  Autumn  fishing  of  1913,  when  573  drifters 
and  80  trawlers  landed  their  catches. 

13.  The  general  facilities  for  dealing  with  fish  in 
and  around  the  Docks  after  it  has  been  sold  and  packed 
are  good.  Lines  of  rails  run  at  the  rear  of  the  Fish 
Markets,  with  the  exception  of  Hamilton  Dock.  The 
roads  adjacent  to  the  Docks  are  as  a general  rule  in 
quite  satisfactory  condition  and  there  are  good 
facilities  for  procuring  fresh  water  along  all  the  quays. 
Steam  trawlers  usually  take  bunker  coal  from  the 
Quays  in  the  Imier  Harbour,  but  drifters  are  supplied 
ex-wherries  or  barges  with  coal  in  bags,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  are  delivering  their  catch.  This  practice, 
although  an  expensive  one,  has  proved  advantageous 
to  the  drifters  as  a great  saving  in  time  is  thereby 
effected. 


14.  The  facilities  for  the  export  of  fresh  herrings  are 
very  restricted.  Three  or  four  vessels  can  load  in 
bulk  ex-drifters  simultaneously  in  the  Yacht  Basin, 
but  this  causes  crowding  and  considerable  “ small 
damage  ” to  drifters.  Loading  from  drifters  m bulk 
is  also  carried  out  in  the  Inner  Harbour  but  there  are 
complaints  of  overcrowding,  damage  and  incon- 
venience. 


15.  The  following  are  some  of  the  dues  charged  at 
the  Lowestoft  Harbour,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ing charges  at  Yarmouth  which  is  about  10  miles  north 


of  Lowestoft : — 

Lowestoft. 

Steam  or  Motor  Fishing 
Boats  for  yearly 
clearance  . . . . £2  8s.  Od. 

Landing  Dues : — 

Herring  per  cran  . . 4Jd. 

Mackerel  per  hd.  ..  4Jd. 

Trawl  Fish  per  box . . l^d. 

Export  and/or  Transhipment  Dues  : — 
For  Fish  of  any  kind  2s.  Hd.  per  ton. 


Water : — 

Steam  Drifters,  £4  per  annum. 


Sailing  or  Motor  Drifter,  50s.  per 
annum. 


lle-fllUng  boilers,  2s.  per  ton  of  224 
gallons. 


Yarmouth. 


£2  10s.  Od. 

6d.  (including  wharfage  3d.). 

3d.  (including  wharfage  14d.). 

24d.  (including  wharfage  lid.). 

Cured  Herrings  5d.  per  barrel, 
salted,  in  bulk  3s.  6d.  per  last 
(13,200  fish). 

The  above  Yarmouth  charges 
are  all  subject  to  a ten  per 
cent,  reduction. 

Steam  Drifters,  £2  per  annum. 
For  Drinldng  3s.  each  time  for 
not  exceeding  200  gallons. 

For  Boilers  and  Tanks,  Is.  for 
the  first  100  gallons,  and  6d. 
for  each  100  gallons  upwards, 
plus  2s.  Od.  for  use  of  meter 
and  labour. 


16.  The  principal  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Docks  and  Harbour  are  : — 

(а)  That  the  Hamilton  and  Waveney  Docks  be 

made  into  one  large  Dock  by  the  removal 
of  the  Quays,  Road,  Dump,  etc.,  now 
separating  them,  and  that  the  Market  be 
extended  right  along  thisDockwhen  altered, 
also  that  the  Bast  side  of  the  enlarged  Dock 
be  piled  and  quay-headed,  and  provision 
made  for  bunkering  trawlers  and  drifters 
from  this  East  quay. 

(б)  That  the  South  side  of  the  Iimer  Harbour  to 

the  westward  of  the  East  Anglian  Ice 
Factory  be  developed,  in  order  that  berths 
may  be  made  available  for  the  prompt 


loading  and  discharging  of  cargoes  without 
interference  with  the  present  arrangements 
of  the  Port  for  bunkering,  docking  and 
berthing  of  fishing  vessels. 

17.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  London  and  North  Eastern  Railway 
Company  to  consider  these  improvements,  and  in 
addition  they  have  laid  the  suggestions  before  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Development  Commission,  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Amongst  other  suggestions  which  by  correspondence 
and  deputations  they  have  laid  before  the  Railway 
Company,  and  which  have  not  been  carried  out,  are  ; 

(i)  That  increased  slipping  acoommodation  should 

be  provided,  as  this  would  be  a great  boon 
to  the  Port  and  would  afford  facilities,  the 
lack  of  which  is  a severe  handicap  on  the 
expansion  of  local  industry. 

(ii)  The  granting  to  Lowestoft  of  shipping  rates 

for  coal. 

(iii)  The  fencing  in  of  certain  land  known  as  ‘ the 

Empties  Ground  ” in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Docks.  This  ground  is  at  present  utilised 
for  the  packing  of  fish,  and  if  it  were  fenced 
in  those  interested  in  the  trade  would  to 
some  extent  be  relieved  from  the  pilfering 
to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected. 

(iv)  The  provision  of  adequate  lighting  on  the 

market  and  at  all  loading  berths. 

(v)  The  abolition  of  prepayment  of  carriage  dues 

on  fish.  Prior  to  the  War  merchants  were 
allowed  to  forward  fish  by  rail  carriage 
forward.  The  prepayment  of  carriage  on 
fish  was  introduced  as  a temporary  war- 
time expedient,  but  in  spite  of  repeated 
applications  the  Railway  Company  have 
declined  to  revert  to  the  pre-war  system. 

(vi)  That  the  minimum  weight  chargeable  for 

package  of  fish  sent  by  rail  .should  be  re- 
duced from  1 cwt.  to  half  a cwt.  For 
several  years  past  the  Railway  Company 
have  recognised  the  half-cwt.  minimum  for 
packages  for  delivery  in  the  counties  of 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and  Essex,  and 
trade  would  be  facilitated  if  this  practice 
could  be  made  applicable  throughout  the 
cormtry.  It  is  also  mged  that  the  Railway 
Company  should  make  allowance  for  de- 
crease of  amount  of  fish  resulting  from 
drainage. 

Inland  Watee  Tkaepio. 

18.  Access  is  available  between  Lowestoft  Harbour 
and  Norwich  by  water  via  Oulton  Broad,  Oulton  Dyke, 
the  River  Waveney,  the  New  Cut  and  the  River  Yare, 
and  extensive  use  might  be  made  of  this  means  of 
communication  if  it  were  sufficiently  encouraged. 
Access  to  Oulton  Broad  is  obtained  through  Mutford 
Lock,  which  the  Railway  Company  control.  This 
Look  is  very  small,  and  one  end  of  the  Look  is  crossed 
by  a Swing  Bridge  over  which  there  is  a roadway  of  a 
width  of  only  7 feet  8 inches  with  pathways  3 feet 
6 inches  wide  on  each  side.  The  road  is  a Class  I Road 
running  on  either  side  of  this  bridge  between  Beccles 
and  Great  Yarmouth,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  which 
itoarries  has  increased  enormously  duringrecent  years. 
The  bridge  is  within  the  Borough  of  Lowestoft,  and  is 
crossed  by  freqirent  services  of  omnibuses.  The 
possibility  of  widening  this  Swhig  Bridge  is  at  present 
imder  consideration  by  the  Bast  Suffolk  County 
Council,  and  the  improvement  of  the  look  is  urgently 
needed.  The  progress  of  water  traffic  to  Norwich  is 
also  frequently  impeded  by  another  road  swing  bridge 
at  Haddiscoe  which  is  also  controlled  by  the  Railway 
Company,  and  of  which  there  have  been  complaints 
as  to  the  lack  of  expedition  in  its  operation.  The 
delays  to  water  traffic  are  liable  to  involve  vessels  in 
loss  of  tide  with  consequent  financial  loss  to  their 
owners. 
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Railway  Train  Services. 


(a)  Lowestoft  and  London. 

19.  The  train  services  between  Lowestoft  and 
London  is  quite  inadequate  and  not  designed  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  people  in  Lowestoft  who  have 
business  in  the  Metropolis. 

From  Lowestoft  to  London  the  only  fast  trains  are 
as  follows  : — 


Depart  Lowestoft. 

7.20  a.m.  ... 
8.30  a.m.  ... 
2.28p.m.  ... 
6.37  p.m.  ... 


Arrive  Liverpool  Street. 
10.36  a.m.  (Mondays  only). 
11.30  a.m. 

5.59  p.m. 

10.4  p.m. 


It  is  found  that  11.30  a.m.  is  not  a sufficiently  early 
time  of  arrival  for  people  who  have  to  transact 
business  in  the  City.  It  makes  it  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  arrange  any  appointment  earlier  than  12 
o’clock,  and  as  for  many  City  workers  the  lunch  mter- 
val  commences  at  or  soon  after  noon  it  frecpiently 
happens  that  practically  the  whole  morning  is  wasted. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Company  that  this  train 
should  run  about  20  minutes  earlier  but  the  Company’s 
reply  has  been  that  the  suggestion  is  impracticable, 
but  that  it  will  be  borne  in  mind. 


In  the  reverse  direction  the  fast  trains  run  as 
follows  : — 

Depart  Liverpool  Street.  Arrive  Loivestoft. 

10.3  a.m.  ...  ...  ...  1.27p.m. 

12.56  p.m 3.36  p.m. 

(This  train  only  nuis  during  the  summer 
months  and  only  on  three  days  a week,  namely, 
Mondays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays). 

3.15  p.m 6.17  p.m. 

4.55  p.m 8.8  p.m. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  those  ■who  have  to  travel  to 
London  and  back  on  the  same  day  by  the  available 
fast  trains  reach  London  at  11.30  a.m.  and  have  to 
leave  London  again  by  the  4.55  p.m.  which  means 
that  their  time  in  London  is  limited  to  less  than  5J 
hours  inclusive  of  the  break  for  lunch.  It  has  been 
represented  to  the  Company  that  the  3.15  from  Liver- 
pool Street  sho'uld  run  some  30  or  40  minutes  later 
and  that  the  departure  of  the  4.55  p.m.  train  sho'uld 


be  delayed  imtil  about  an  hour  later.  With  these 
suggestions  the  Company  have  not  seen  their  way  to 
comply. 

(b)  Lowestoft  and  Norwich. 

20.  Between  Lowestoft  and  Norwich  17  trains  run 
daily  in  each  direction.  The  average  time  taken 
between  the  two  stations  is  57  minutes,  the  shortest 
time  being  41  minutes  and  the  longest  72  minutes. 
It  is  felt  that  if  faster  trains  could  be  provided  many 
people  in  business  in  Norwich  would  prefer  to  live  in 
Lowestoft  and  travel  backwards  and  forwards  daily, 
but  the  existing  service  by  no  means  tends  to  encourage 
this  practice. 

(c)  Lowestoft  and  the  Midlands. 

21.  The  train  journey  between  Lowestoft  and  the 
Midlands  (Birmingham,  Nottingham,  etc.)  takes  ap- 
proximately 7^-  hours.  The  route  is  via  King’s  Lynn 
and  Great  Yarmouth,  and  trains  are  often  delayed 
for  a considerable  time  at  Saxilby  and  Yarmouth  but 
principally  at  the  latter  station.  Complaints  are 
frequently  received  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Company 
to  run  trains  to  the  scheduled  times  and  it 'is  felt  that 
there  might  be  a considerable  speeding  up  of  this 
service  generally,  as  for  instance,  it  would  effect  a 
distinct  improvement  if  the  long-distance  trams  when 
rumiing  between  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  were  to 
stop  only  at  Gorleston  and  not  at  the  other  inter- 
mediate stations. 

Arterial  Roads. 

22.  The  main  road  between  London  and  Lowestoft 
has  recently  been  widened  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length,  and  when  the  remainder  of  the 
projected  works  have  been  completed  it  will  be  in 
every  way  satisfactory,  but  in  other  directions  the 
to-wn  is  poorly  served  by  arterial  roads.  In  particular, 
the  absence  of  a good  means  of  access  by  road  to  the 
Midlands  is  a very  great  handicap.  The  roads  be- 
tween Lowestoft  and  Norwich  are  narrow  and  tortuous 
as  are  also  the  alternative  roads  of  communication 
running  via  Bury  St.  Edmimds  and  Thetford  re- 
spectively. The  provision  of  suitable  arterial  roads 
between  Lowestoft  and  the  towns  mentioned  would  be 
a great  boon  not  only  to  Lowestoft,  but  also  to  a very 
substantial  portion  of  East  Anglia  which  they  would 
necessarily  serve. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH  CHAMBERS  OF 
COMMERCE  : 

Evidence  on  behalf  of.  see  VYLE,  Sir  Gilbert,  and 
HUGHES,  James  John,  M.lnst.T.,  12969-13171. 
Memorandum,  M.  47. 

Memorandum  by  Railway  Companies’  Assn,  on 
evidence  submitted  by,  M.  60  (p.  1987-8). 

BEHARRELL,  Sir  George,  D.S.O.,  reply  to  evidence 
of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/6-12  ; PiggoU,  14229-50, 
14310-1,  14339-46. 

BUTLER,  Alfred  Jeremiah,  see  DE  SALIS,  Rodolph 
Fane  and  BUTLER,  Alfred  Jeremiah,  on  behalf 
of  the  Canal  Association,  11673-11891. 

BEVIN,  Ernest,  General  Secretary,  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union:  14404-14628. 

Bristol  Channel,  M.  55/13,  14468-71,  14623-4, 

14590-4. 

Coastwise  trade,  M.  55/2,  14407-21,  14633-61, 

14546,  14557-66. 

Docks  : 

Advisory  Councils,  M.  55/5,  16,  14503-13,  14526, 
14562-6,  14608-12. 

Authorities  : 

for  Area,  proposal,  M.  55/12,  14471,  14486-96, 
14622-7. 

Labour  representation,  M.  55/6,  14450-1, 

14528-32. 

Charges,  14576-9. 

Charging  powers,  control,  M.  55/7,  14452-6. 
Efficiency,  14580-5. 

Laboru  : 

Conditions,  M.  55/3,  14422-4. 

Decasualisation,  M.  55/4,  14424-33,  14438-40. 
Pensions  scheme,  M.  55/3,  14519-20. 
Registration,  M.  55/4,  14424-33,  14438-40, 

14613-21. 

Safety,  M.  55/5,  14441-9. 

Unemployment  insurance,  M.  55/4,  14424-33, 
14616-6,  14666-74. 

Lay  days,  M.  55/10,  14478-82. 

Maintenance  work,  M.  55/14,  14497-602,  14603-7. 
Piece  work,  M.  55/3,  14435-7,  14517-8. 

Railway  ownership,  M.  55/11,  14468-67,  14653, 
14583-9,  14624-6. 

Road  access,  M.  55/8,  14467-8. 

Terminal  arrangements,  14480,  14522. 

London,  Port  of.  Authority,  M.  55/11, 14,  14486-91, 
14497-602,  14527-32,  14596-607,  14600-7. 

Mineral  Transport,  Standing  Committee  on,  M.55/9, 
14472-7. 

CADBURY,  George,  M.lnst.T.,  see  GAUNT,  Walter 
Henry,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  M.lnst.T.,  cmid  CADBURY, 
George,  M.lnst.T.,  13172-13395. 

CANAL  ASSOCIATION,  evidence  on  behalf  of,  see 

DE  SALIS,  Rodolph  Fane,  and  BUTLER,  Alfred 
Jeremiah,  11673-11891. 

CLARKE,  Sir  Geoffrey,  C.S.I.,  O.B.E.,  Deputy 
Chairman,  Council  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  DONALD,  Percy  Geikie,  Member 
of  the  Transportation  Committee  : on  behalf  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce : 12723- 

12968. 

By-pass  roads,  M.  46/27,  28,  12796-7,  12939-41. 
Commercial  road  transport,  true  economic  cost 
question,  M.  46/22,  12786-91,  12816-9,  12857, 
12860,  12905-7,  12926-30. 

Heavy  vehicles,  taxation,  12869-60. 

London  : 

Circular  railway  for  goods,  M.  46/29,  30,  12799, 
12882-4  12945-8. 

Docks,  road  approaches,  M.  46/33,  12802,  12809. 
Horse  traffic,  12806-10. 


CLARKE,  Sir  Geoffrey,  C.S.I.,  O.B.E.— continued. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  membership, 
m.  46,  12727-9. 

Pneumatic  tyres,  12792-4. 

Public  service  vehicles,  construction  regulations, 

M.  46/20,  21,  12782-6. 

Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  12749,  12872-5,  12942-8, 
12955-7. 
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Containers,  M.  46/16,  12779-80. 

Distribution  of  traffic  between  roads  and,  12780, 
12858,  12898,  12904-7. 

Maintenance  essential,  12786,  12789,  12813-6, 
12897. 

Parcel  service,  M.  46/12,  12768-9,  12931-4. 

Rates  : 

Agreed  by  companies,  12866-70. 

Comparison  with  Continental  rates,  M.  46/8, 
12760-2,  12828,  12894-6,  12917-9,  App. 

(p.  839-40). 

Exceptional,  M.  46/2-5,  12735-6,  12739-41, 

12863-6,  12870-1,  12949-61. 

Long  distance,  M.  46/17,  18. 

Railways’  and  owners’  risk,  M.  46/13-16, 
12774-6. 

Standard  classification,  M.  46/1,  6-10,  12736-54, 
12804,  12820-7,  12839-52,  12872-4,  12920-5. 
Steeply  graded,  M.  46/8,  9,  12761-2. 

Truck  loadmg  basis,  M.  46/6-11,  12762-7, 

12780-1,  12804,  12830-52,  12876-80,  12885- 
93,  12952-4. 

Road  competition,  M.  46/13,  12776-8,  12949-54. 
Standard  truck  and  cubic  space,  12760. 

Truck  loading,  M.  46/6,  7,  12758-60,  12804, 
12834-5,  12880-3. 

Tilbury,  rail  communication  with  the  North, 

M.  46/31,  32,  12800-2. 

COMMERCIAL  MOTOR  USERS’  ASSOCIATION  : 

Memorandum  : M.  62  {p.  989-91). 

Commercial  road  transport  : 

Achievements,  M.  62/3  (p.  990). 

Effects  on  other  forms  of  transport,  M.  62/4 
(p.  990). 

Licenshig  and  registration,  M.  62/5-15  (p.  990-1). 
Motor  taxation,  M.  62/16-25  (p.  991). 

Reply  to  evidence  on  behalf  of,  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.  54A3-15  ; Piggott,  14251-8. 

DE  SALIS,  Rodolph  Fane,  and  BUTLER,  Alfred 
Jeremiah,  on  behalf  of  the  Canal  Association  : 
11673-11891. 

Canal  boats,  children  on,  11687-9,  11840-4. 

Canals,  position  of,  and  proposals  for  improvement, 
11673-891. 

dock  and  HARBOUR  AUTHORITIES’  ASSO- 
CIATION, evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  OWEN, 
David  John,  and  KISSANE,  Matthew,  11892- 
12117. 

DONALD,  Percy  Geikie,  Member  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  see  CLARKE,  Sir  Geoffrey,  C.S.I., 
O.B.E.,  and  DONALD,  Percy  Geikie,  12723-12958. 

DONALD,  Sir  Robert,  G.B.E.  : 

Memoranda  : 

Passenger  traffic  co-ordination  in  foreign  cities  : 
Berlin,  M.  71  (a)  (p.  1039-40). 

New  York,  M.  71  (b)  (p.  1041-6). 

Paris,  M.  71  (C)  (p.  1045-6). 

Pennsylvania,  M.  71  (d)  (p.  1046-7). 

Toronto,  public  ownerslrip in,  M.  71  (e)  (p.  1047-8). 
Transport  in  Belgium,  M.  64  (p.  994-7). 
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FEDERATION  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES,  evidezice 

on  behalf  of,  see  GAUNT,  Walter  Henry,  O.B.E., 
J.P.,  M. Inst. T., and  CADBURY,  George, IVI. Inst. T., 

13172-13395. 

FENELON,  Dr.  K.  G.,  M..A.,  Ph. D.  Economic  basis 
of  transport  co-ordination  : M.  57,  14740-14852. 
Air  services,  M.  57/13,  14761 -3,  14S48-9. 

Berlin,  transport  co-ordination,  M.  57/28,  14850-2. 
City  transport,  M.  57/20,  14782-4,  14818-30. 
Co-ordination  : 

Economic  advantages,  M.  57/4,  15-19,  14749-55, 
14765-79,  14845-7. 

Internal  and  external,  M.  57/1-6,  14740-4. 

Objects  of,  M.  57/6,  14766-7. 
of  Road  and  rail  transport,  M.  57/15-19,  26, 
14768-79,  14831-44. 

Statutory  or  quasi-legal,  M.  57/28-30,  14796-816. 
Types  of,  M.  57/21-30. 

of  Various  types  of  transport,  M.  57/7-14, 
14756-64,  14839. 

Voluntary,  M.  57/22-5,  14785-92. 

Goods  services,  M.  57A9,  30,  14777-81,  14811-7. 
14831-44. 

Railways,  branch  lines,  M.  57/18,  14769-71. 
Regional  Commissioners,  14744-8. 

Road  transport,  feeder  services  to  railways, 

M.57A7,  14837. 

Tramways,  M.  57/20,  14818-30. 

FOLEY,  Ernest  Julian,  C.B.,  Principal  Assistant 
Secretary,  Marine  Department,  Board  of  Trade : 
12118-12294. 

Cargo  ships,  requirements  re,  M.  44/4,  12127-8. 
Co-ordination  of  transport  systems.  12220-41 
12280-94. 

Foreshores  : 

Bridges  in  connection  with  works  on,  M.  44/16 
12150-6,  12278. 

Ownership,  M.  44/11-12,  12135,  12137-45. 

Works  on,  M.  44/14-19,  12135-57,  12184-92. 
Harbours,  etc.  : 

Jurisdiction  of  Board  of  Trade,  M.  44/9-19. 
Smaller,  deyelopment,  12192-9. 

Merchant  shipping  : 

Carriage  of  goods,  conditions,  rates,  etc., 

M.  44/8,  12131-3,  12177-83. 

Coastwise  : 

Cargoes  suitable  for,  12209-12. 

Importance  of,  and  question  of  prevention 
from  unfair  competition,  M.  44/21,  22, 

12168-76,  12200-41,  12253-76,  12280-94. 
Passenger  steamers,  survey  by  Board  of  Trade 
M.  44/3,  12126-6,  12242-52,  12279. 

Powers  and  functions  of  Board  of  Trade 
M.  44/3-8,  12121-34. 

Trade,  Board  of  : 

Powers  and  functions  with  regard  to  transport 
by  sea,  M.  44. 

Sea  Transport  Department,  M.  44/20,  12158-67. 

BARTON,  John,  and  SABATINI,  Frederick  Lawrence, 

National  Farmers’  Union  : 13959-14066. 
Agriculture,  transport  requirements,  M.  52/3,  13966. 
Aviation,  low  flying,  M.  52/11,  14005-7. 

Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  transport,  M 52/3 
13967-71,  14020-1,  14030-5. 

National  Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/1,  2,  13961-6. 
Railways  : 

Agricultural  traffic,  14009-14. 

Amalgamations,  14023-9. 

Branch  lines,  M.  52/5,  13977-82,  14069-65. 

Level  crossings,  M.  52/6,  13983-91,  14041-5. 
Live.stock,  carriage  of,  M.  52/4,  13972-6,  14036-40. 
Rural  stations,  telephone  faoihties,  M.  52/10 
14003-4.  ’ 

Road  transport,  agricultural  produce,  14048-68. 


GARTON,  John,  and  SABATINI,  Frederick  Lawrence 

— contmued. 

Roads  : 

Grass  verges,  M.  52/8,  13996-9,  14016-9. 

Surface,  M.  52/8,  14000. 

Steam  vehicles,  M.  52/7,  13992-6,  14046-7. 

Trailers,  M.  52/9,  14001-2. 

GAUNT,  Walter  Henry,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  M.lnst.T.,  and 
CADBURY,  George,  M.lnst.T.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  Mansion  House 
Association  on  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  Traders’  Traffic  Conference 
and  the  National  Council  for  Inland  Waterways  : 
13172-13395. 

Bridges,  M.  48/2. 

Canals  and  inland  waterways  : 

Advantages  of,  M.  48/15. 

Amalgamation,  M.  48/16,  13224-32,  13290-304, 
13352-6. 

Capital,  raising  of,  M.  48/16,  13233-5. 
Construction  of  new,  or  great  expenditure  on 
widening  present,  not  advocated,  13289, 
13350-1. 

Improvement,  M.  48/16,  13239-40,  13367-8. 
Mechanical  propulsion,  M.  48/16. 

Ministry  of  Transport,  Department  for,  M.  48/18, 
13244. 

Railway  competition,  M.  48/17,  13241-3. 

Railway  control,  M.  48/16,  13236. 

Terminal  facilities,  M.  48/16. 

Through  rates  and  tolls,  M.  48/16,  13237-8. 
Coastwise  and  cross-Channel  services,  M.  48/13-14, 
13218-22. 

Commercial  road  transport,  13202-4,  13323,  13361-2. 
Co-ordination,  M.  48,  3,  13197-9,  13263-9,  13271-4, 
13246-8,  13309,  13313-22,  13336-6. 

Docks  and  harbours,  M.  48/11-12,  13216-7. 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  13174. 

Goods  traffic,  advantages  of  railways  and  roads, 
13258. 

Mansion  House  Association  on  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  for  the  United  Kingdom,  13174. 

Motor  roads,  M.  48/2,  13190-6,  13326-7. 
Nationalisation,  M.  48/20,  13262,  13337-49. 

Rail  motor  coaches,  M.  48/19,  13260. 

Railways  : 

non -Amalgamated,  M.  48/19,  13260-1. 

Goods  traffic,  methods  of  more  adequately 
meeting  needs  of,  M.  48/8,  13212-4,  13381-8, 
13263-4,  13307-9,  13388-93. 

Imported  traffic,  preference  to,  M.  48/10,  13216, 
13394-6. 

Level  crossings,  M.  48/2. 

Passenger  traffic,  M.  48/9. 

Private  sidings,  M.  48/7,  13211,  13369-60. 

Rates,  M.  48/5,  6,  13206-10,  13260-6,  13376-80. 
Special  rates,  13266-8. 

Road  traffic,  efficiency,  proposals  for  improvement, 

M.  48/19. 

Road  Traffic  Bill,  M.  48/4,  13200-6,  13361-2. 

Roads : 

By-pass,  M.  48/2. 

Construction,  reconstruction  and  maintenance, 
investigation  into  cost,  M.  48/1,  13177-8, 

13323-6. 

Development,  National  programme,  M.  48/2, 
13179-82. 

Roads  and  streets,  one-way,  M.  48/2. 

Slow-moving  traffic,  M.  48/2,  13188-9. 

Trackless  trolleys,  13306-6,  13328-34. 

Traders’  Traffic  Conference,  13174. 

Traffic  congestion  in  towns,  proposals  for  improve- 
ment, M.  48/2,  13183-9,  13276-88,  13305-6, 

13328-34. 

Traffic  control,  automatic,  M.  48/2,  13184-7. 

Train  ferries  and  ships  of  sea  train  type,  M.  48/19. 
Tramways,  M.  48/2,  13183,  13275-88,  13306-6, 
13328-34. 

Transport,  facilitation  of,  13363-74. 
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HAWKINS,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  F.,  County  Surveyor  of 
Berkshire  : M.  61  (p.  988-9). 

Bridges,  toll,  M.  61  (p.  988-9). 

HENDERSON,  Archie,  National  Secretary  of  the 
Commercial  Services  Group,  Transport  and 
General  Workers’  Union  : 14629-14737. 
Commercial  load  transport  : 

Carriers,  registration,  M.  56/3,  8-10,  14633-737. 
Drivers,  licensing  of,  M.  56/11,  14647-9,  14704, 
14706-7,  14720-2. 

Empty  journeys,  14638,  14663-7. 

Vehicles,  licensing  of,  M.  56/4-7,  14644-8,  14661, 
14658-66. 

Docks,  road  access,  14639. 

Horse  vehicles,  14699-702. 

Village  carriers,  14641-3. 

HENDERSON,  Janies  C.,  President  of  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  : 14067-14179. 
Agricultural  industry,  transport,  importance  of, 
and  requirements,  M.  53/3-7,  14071-7,  14103. 
Commercial  road  transport  : 

Agricultural,  diversion  from  railways,  14143-68. 
Independent  carriers,  M.  53/8-10,  14077-93, 

14103-42,  14174-6. 

Livestock,  14169-73. 

Railway  Rates  Tribunal,  M.  53/11,  14094-7. 

Roads : 

Fencing,  M.  53/13,  14100-2,  14177-9. 

Grass  verges,  14099. 

Horse  traffic,  M.  53/14. 

Widening,  M.  53A2  f^lOl. 

Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  M.  53/1,  14069-70. 

HICKS,  Sir  Maxwell,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  Long-Distance 
Road  Haulage  Committee  of  Inquiry  : 14853- 

15197. 

Bridges,  railway  owned,  weight  restrictions,  M.  58/ 
21,  14906-18,  15022,  16144-9. 

Canal  and  coastwise  services,  M.  58/21,  14905. 
Commercial  road  transport  : 

Hire  piuchase  system,  M.  58/23,  31,  14919-21, 
14999-6001,  16098-107,  15167-71. 

Licensing  of  vehicles  and  hauliers,  scheme, 
M.  58/24-9,  14901-4,  14922-48,  14985-97, 

15026-37,  16108-18,  15163-66,  16185-8. 

Railway  companies’  attitude,  16141. 

Railway  companies  empowered  to  run  services, 
16124-5. 

Goods  traffic,  co-ordination  of  road  and  rail, 
15070-81,  16135,  15086-91. 

Level  crossings,  M.  58/21. 

Long-distance  haulier,  definition,  M.  58/3,  14867-62, 
14971-82,  15002-8. 

Long  distance  road  haulage  : 

Clearing  house  system,  M.  58/13-19,  30,  14888, 
14892-4,  14951,  14966,  15038-44,  16119-23, 
16178-84. 

Co-operation  question,  M.  58/32,  16047-69. 
Drivers’  hours,  14888-90. 

History  of  industry,  M.  58/7-9,  14865-73. 
Organised  companies,  M.  58/11,  14886-6,  16009- 
14. 

Owner -drivers,  M.  58/,  12,  32,  14872,  14887-91, 
14964-6. 

Position  of  industry,  M.  58/10,  14878-84. 
by  Railway  companies,  16194-7. 

Rate-cutting,  M.  58/8,  14874-80. 

Return  loads  at  low  rates,  M.  58/20,  14895-900. 
Route  licensing,  16126-40. 

Trading  concerns  with  private  fleets,  M.  58/20, 
14896-900. 

Wages  and  working  conditions,  M.  58/33,  14966-8, 
16038-44,  16178-84. 

Long  Distance  Road  Haulage  Conamittee  of 
Inquiry,  M.  58/1-2,  14866,  14969-84,  16160-2. 
Motor  taxation,  16190-3. 

Road  transport  : 

Effect  on  railway  rates,  16092-6. 

Railway  owned,  M.  58/22,  16097. 


HILL,  Sir  Norman,  Bart.,  Deputy  Chairman,  Ship- 
owners’ Parliamentary  Committee  : 12296-12722. 
Canals  and  inland  navigations,  M.  45/34,  36,  45-48, 
51,  12402,  12434-43,  12476-84,  12681-4. 

Coal  export  trade,  12663-8. 

Docks  and  Harbours  : 

Capital  invested  in,  12368-9. 

Charging  powers.  Departmental  control,  12369-70. 
Competition  of  foreign  ports,  12586-8,  12626, 
12662-7,  12703-7. 

Concentration  of  trade,  M.  45/13,  14,  17,  18, 
12322-32. 

Development  and  improvement.  State  assistance, 
M.  45/23-25,  12355-67,  12543-61,  12569,  12596- 
9,  12620,  12716-22. 

Developments,  M.  45/13,  19,  20,  12322-8,  12346, 
12358-60. 

Labour,  M.  45/21,  12347-64,  12379-82,  12461-64, 
12470-2,  12521-3,  12558-61,  12568,  12616-9, 
12643-54,  12676-711. 

London,  subsidiary  wharves,  12513-8. 

Policing,  12618. 

Private  capital  in,  12646. 

Railway  controlled,  M.  45/36,  12652-4,  12712-4. 
Road  access  and  transport,  12369-60,  12384-6, 
12612-5. 

Smaller,  development  and  improvement, 
M.  45/41-44,  53,  12416-21,  12429-32,  12606, 
12609-16,  12630-3,  12712-22. 

Storage  at,  M.  45/17,  18,  12342-5,  12655-61. 

Trade  Union  rules,  12524. 

Export  trade,  M.  45/3,  4,  5,  6,  49,  50,  12300-13, 
12621. 

Foreign  subsidies,  12662-7. 

Railways  : 

Charges,  M.  45/26-30,  12372-83,  12527-30,  12589- 
93. 

Labour,  cost  of,  M.  45/28,  12377-82,  12453-72. 
12601-2. 

Nationalisation,  12622-3. 

Road  transport,  M.  45/27,  31,  32,  12389-401, 
12488-91,  12494-610,  12538-42,  12627-30,  12635, 
12635-41. 

Shipowners’  Parliamentary  Committee,  M.  45A- 
Shipping  : 

Carrying  power,  M.  45/11,  12,  15,  12334-41. 
Coastwise  : 

Comparison  with  pre-war  and  war  periods, 
M.  45/36-38,  12403-9,  12425. 

Enti'ances  and  clearances,  1826  to  1926, 

M.  45/35. 

History,  M.  45/34,  12402. 

Maintenance,  importance,  12426. 

Motor  road  transiDort  by,  12557. 

Rail  competition,  M.  45/36-40,  51,  12406-7, 
12413-6,  12622-5. 

Railway  co-operation,  M.  45/40, 12427-8, 12449, 
12486-6,  12631-7,  12606-8,  12641,  12668. 
Collection  and  distribution  of  cargoes  by 
coasters,  12666-6. 

Dependeiroe  on  freights  earned  in  competition, 
12335-9. 

Export  trade,  handling  of,  M.  45/9,  10,  12321. 
Trade  facilities  advances,  12625-6. 

Vessels  emxiloyed  in  foreign  trade,  changes  in 
types,  M.  45/12,  12322. 

Volume  of  exports  and  imports,  1913  and  1928, 
M.45/8,  12315-20. 

Transport,  co-ordination,  M.  45/7,  14,  33,  50-52, 
12314,  12332-3,  12389-90,  12445-50,  12486-7, 
12531-42,  12570-80,  12604-5,  12627-9. 

HUGHES,  James  John,  M.lnst.T.,  see  VYLE,  Sir 
Gilbert,  and  HUGHES,  James  John,  M.lnst.T.,  on 

behalf  of  the  Association  of  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  12969-13171.’ 

INDIA  OFFICE,  Memorandum  on  railway  and  road 
transport  conditions  in  India,  M,  67  (p.  1013-18). 
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JAMES,  John  Ernest,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufaoturers, 
13396-13554. 

British  Electrical  and  Alhed  Maniifactiu'ers’  Asso- 
ciation, M.  49/10,  13474-5. 

Canals  and  inland  navigations,  M.  49/11,  13443-5. 
Co-ordination  of  various  forms  of  transport, 
M.  49/2,  13401,  13446-53,  13462-9,  13539-45. 

Iron  and  Steel  industry  : 

Production,  M.  49/8,  13439-41. 

Railway  traffic  of,  importance  of  railways  as 
means  of  transport  and  need  for  encourage- 
ment and  development,  13399-545. 

National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manu- 
facturers, M.  49. 

Railways  : 

Amalgamations,  M.  49/5,  13546-54. 

Protection  from  rmfair  competition  or  extrav- 
agant costs,  M.  49/8,  13534-45. 

Retention  of  traffic,  importance  of,  and  require- 
ments for,  M.  49/5. 

Road  competition,  M.  49/3,  4,  6,  13404-5, 
13415-6,  13420-30,  13453-9,  13462-9,  13476-96, 
13499-507,  13536-8. 

Staff  and  wages  cost,  M.  49/5. 

Wagons,  M.  49/5,  7,  13406-14,  13432-8,  13460-1, 
13470-3,  13512-6,  13520-6. 

Roads,  contributions  to,  from  local  rates,  13425-6, 
13527-30. 

JEFFREYS,  W.  Rees : 13555-13704. 

Bridges,  M.  50  (d)/6-8,  M.  50  (e)/7,  10,  13627-31. 
Canals  and  waterways,  M.  50  (c)  (7). 

Highway  authorities,  M.  50  (e)/4,  5. 

Local  Government,  regional  authorities,  M.  50  (a), 
special  Motor  roads,  M.  50  (b),  M.  50  (d)/10, 
13562-92,  13663-7,  13696-7. 

Railways  : 

Branch  lines,  M.  50  (c),  13600-4. 

Level  crossings,  M.  50  (e)/6. 

Road  competition,  13676-83,  13700-4. 

Road  traffic,  increase  and  provision  for,  13676-83, 
13687-9. 

Roads : 

Blind  corners  and  curves,  M.  50  (d)/5,  M.  50  (e)/3, 
13623-4,  13650,  13655-8. 

Closing  of,  M.  50  (e)/8. 

Cost  of  construction  and  maintenance,  incidence. 

M.  50  (b)/10  (i),  13593-9,  13634-43. 

Design  and  lay-out,  M.  50  (d)/l,  13606-6,  13644-5, 
13647-9,  13669-62,  13684-6. 

Left  rule,  M.  50  (e)/l. 

Underground  user,  M.  50  (d)/4,  13619-22, 

13669-75,  13698-9. 

Width,  13626-64. 

Rural  amenities,  M.  50  (d)/2,  13607-12. 

Slow  moving  traffic,  M.  50  (e)/8. 

Stationary  vehicles,  M.  50  (e)/2. 

Tramways,  elimination  from  unsuitable  thorough- 
fares, M.  50(d)/3,  13613-8,  13668. 

Transport,  Ministry  of.  Executive  Branch, 
M.  50/9,  10,  13632-3. 

KISSANE, Matthew,  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Company,  on  behalf  of  the  Dock  and 
Harbour  Authorities’  Association,  see  OWEN, 

David  John,awd  KISSANE,  Matthew,  11892-12117. 

LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  : 

Evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  CLARKE,  Sir  Geoffrey, 
C.S.I.,  O.B.E.  and  DONALD,  Percy  Geikie, 
12723-12958. 

Evidence  submitted  by,  Memorandmn  by  Railway 
Companies’  Association  on,  M.  59  (p.  983-7). 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  evidence  on  behalf  of, 
see  MATTHEWS,  Charles  William,  D.L., 

11414-11672. 


LONG-DISTANCE  ROAD  HAULAGE  COMMITTEE 
OF  INQUIRY  : 

Memorandmn,  M.  58. 

Representative,  see  HICKS,  Sir  Maxwell,  C.B.E., 
14853-16197. 


LOWESTOFT  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

Transport  facilities  in  the  Borough  and  Port  of 
Lowestoft,  M.  72  (p.  1048-60). 

MANCE,  Brig.-General  Sir  H.  Osborne,  K.B.E., 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Memorandiun  on  transport 
conditions  and  co-ordination  in  Germany, 
M.  66  (p.  1006-12). 

MANSION  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION  ON  RAILWAY 
AND  CANAL  TRAFFIC  FOR  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  GAUNT, 
Walter  Henry,  O.B.E.,  J.P.,  M.lnst.T.,  and 
CADBURY,  George,  M.lnst.T.,  13172-13395. 

MARSHALL,  Geoffrey  : 13910-13929. 

Railways,  goods  traffic  to  Bishopsgate,  home  and 
continental,  13910-29. 

MATTHEWS,  Charles  William,  D.L.,  Chairman, 
Highways  Committee  of  the  London  Coimty 
Comicil : 11414-11672. 

London  Traffic  Act,  M.  41/14,  11483-90,  11633-4, 
11667-72. 

London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  11549. 
London  Traffic  area,  11660-60,  11693-6. 

Omnibus  fares,  11611-2. 

Trackless  trolleys,  M.  41/12,  11517-8,  11629-30, 
11534,  11591-3. 

Tramways  ; 

Advantages  over  buses,  11422,  11606-11,  11616. 
Construction,  veto  of  local  and  road  authorities, 
M.  41/12,  11458-62,  11697-604. 

London  County  Coimcil  : 

Cars,  reconditioning  of,  11604,  11636-6. 
Competition  of  motor  omnibuses,  M.  41/14, 
11482-90,  11621-34,  11638,  11641,  11643-61, 
11656-72. 

Dead-ends,  11620-1. 

Direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  public,  11676-6. 
Essential  nature  of  service,  M.  41/5, 6, 11420-31. 
Extensions,  M.  41/7,  11620-2,  11627-8. 

Fares  and  services,  M.  41/3,  9,  10,  11427-31, 
11433-41,  11516, 11566-70, 11684-6, 11609-11. 
Finance,  M.  41/8,  15,  17,  11422-6,  11432, 
11491-7,  11499-505,  11624-8,  11642-8, 

11661-4,  11635-9. 

Overhead  and  conduit  systems,  M.  41/12,  17, 
11462-70. 

Passenger  journeys,  M.  41/4. 

Passengers  carried,  car  miles,  etc.,  M.  41/3,  6. 
Permanent  way,  M.  41/11,  11442-67. 

Road  widenings,  11606-8. 

Statutory  obligations,  M.  41/11-12,  11442-70. 
Statutory  sanction,  M.  41/17. 

Subway  tunnel,  11504,  11671-4. 
Through-running,  M.  41/17. 

Through  tickets  with  Underground,  11623. 
Underground  not  competitive,  11519. 

Veto  of  local  and  road  authorities,  M.  41/12, 
11468-62,  11697-604. 

Wages  and  conditions,  11678-83. 

Overhead  and  conduit  systems,  M.  41/17, 
11468-70. 

Permanent  way,  M.  41/11,  11445-64.  11636-41, 
11613-8. 

Stationary  oars,  M.  41/13,  11471-81,  11614, 
11619-20,  11640-1. 
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MOTOR  MANUFACTURERS  AND  TRADERS, 
LTD.,  reply  to  evidence  on  behalf  of,  Ministry  of 
Transport,  M.  54/6-12 ; Pi'Sgott,  14229-60, 
14310-1,  14339-46. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  INLAND  WATERWAYS, 

evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  GAUNT,  Walter  Henry, 
O.B.E.,  J.P.,  M.lnst.T.,  andCADBURY,  George, 
M.lnst.T.,  13172-13396. 

NATIONAL  FARMERS’  UNION,  evidence  on  behalf 
of,  see  GARTON,  John,  and  SABATINI,  Frederick 
Lawrence,  13969-14066. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 
MANUFACTURERS,  evidence  on  behalf  of,  see 
JAMES,  John  Ernest,  13396-13664. 

OWEN,  David  John,  General  Manager  of  the  Port  of 
London  Authority,  and  KISSANE,  Matthew, 
on  behalf  of  the  Dock  and  Harbom’  Authorities’ 
Association  : 11892-12117. 

Coal  wagons,  increase  in  size,  11987-91. 

Docks  and  Harbour  Authorities’  Association, 
membership,  M.  43/1,  11898-900. 

Docks  and  Harbours  : 

Borrowing,  11908-10. 

Capital  expenditure,  M.  43/18-20,  11985-6. 

Capital  works,  M.  43/17. 

Charges,  M.  43/7-13,  20,  22,  11907,  11911-35, 
11949-71,  12024-30,  12053-62,  12076-93, 

12097-101. 

Competition  between,  11928,  12021-2,  12071-5. 
Employes,  safety,  M.  43/29-31,  12013-6,  12063-6. 
Equipment,  11976-83. 

Finance,  M.  43/5,  6,  11904-6,  11920-2. 

Labour  conditions,  M.  43/21,  22,  11996-2000, 
12068,  App.  p.  785,  786. 

Loading  of  vans,  11979-81. 

Ownership,  M.  43/4,  11902. 

Policing,  scavenging,  etc.,  11936-48,  12036-42, 
12049. 

Population  centred  round,  M.  43/27,  12008. 
Railway  facilities  for  traffic,  M.  43/24,  12047-8. 
de-Rating,  11939-41. 

Road  access,  M.  43/23-28,  11977-8,  12003-6, 
12010-2,  12114-7. 

Trade,  M.  43^4-16,  11974-6,  12043-6,  12069, 
12112-3. 

Traffic  to,  and  from,  co-ordination  question, 
12103-7,  12111. 

Unemployment  relief  schemes,  11986-7. 

Unified  control,  12109. 

Transport  Government  financial  assistance,  M.  43/ 
32-36,  12017,  12019,  12049-62,  12102-10. 

PACK,  Arthur  J.,  Commercial  Secretary  to  H.M. 
Embassy,  Washington,  Memorandum  regarding 
railway  and  motor  transport  competition  and 
co-ordination  in  the  United  States  of  Anerica, 
M.  70  (p.  1023-39). 

PIGGOTT,  Henry  Howard,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  Deputy 
Secretary,  Ministry  of  Transport:  14180-14403. 
Commercial  road  transport,  encouragement  of 
smaller  units,  14366. 

Highway  rate,  ’’equalisation  throughout  country, 
14357-14370.  ^ 

Motor  taxation.  International  comj)arison,  M.  54/ 
11-12,  App.  p.  933,  14249-50. 

Motor  transport,  extent  to  which  other  forms  of 
transport  superseded  by,  M.  54/5,  14226-8, 

14323-32,  14394. 

Road  Frmd  : 

Accounts,  14376-9. 

Diversion  of  money  from,  14380-3. 

Roads  : , x 

Construction  of  new  maiir  roads,  effect  on  rate- 
able value,  14329-32,  14373-4. 


PIGGOTT  Henry  Howard,  C.B. — continued. 

Roads  : — continued. 

Costs,  burden  on  ratepayers,  14267-89,  14306-9, 
14366-63. 

Costs  and  comparison  with  contributioir  by  motor 
users,  M.  54/2-15,  14182-209,  14229-322, 

14339-46,  14395. 

Expenditure,  capital  value  of,  M.  54/7,  14333-8. 
Grants,  M.  54/4,  14210-25,  14266-7,  14272-3, 
14290-4,  14351-5,  14384-6,  14403. 

Maintenance  cost,  probable  reduction,  14347-50. 
Rmal  areas.  County  Comicil  control,  14369. 

Tolls,  14342-6. 

Trunk,  14220.  14276-89,  14387-90,  14397. 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES’  ASSOCIATION  : 

Memorandum  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
M.  60  (p.  987-8). 

Memorandum  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
London  Chambers  of  Commerce,  M.  59  (p.  983-7). 
Railways  : 

Amalgamations,  M.  60/1  (p-  987). 

Goods  traffic,  M.  60/6-7,  (p.  987-8). 

Parcel  Service,  M.  59/9  (p.  985,  986-7). 

Exceptional,  M.  59/6-7  (p-  984),  M.  60/2-5,  (p- 
987). 

Long  distance,  M.  59/11  (p-  986),  Owners’  risk, 
M.  59A0  (P-  985). 

Standard  classification,  M. ',59/2-5  (p.  983-4), 
Truck  loading  basis,  M.  59/5,  (p.  983-4). 
Truck  loading,  M.  59/8  (p.  984). 

SABATINI,  Frederick  Lawrence,  see  GARTON,  John, 
cmd SABATINI,  Frederick  Lawrence,  13959-14066. 

SCOTTISH  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE,  evidence 
on  behalf  of,  see  HENDERSON,  James  C.,  14067- 
14179. 

SHIPOWNERS’  PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE, 

evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  HILL,  Sir  Norman, 
Bart.,  12295-12722. 

SHRAPNELL-SMITH,  Edward  S.,  C.B.E.,  M.Lrst.T., 

reply  to  evidence  of,  Min.  of  Trans. , M.  54/13-15  ; 
Piggott,  14251-8. 

SOCIETY  OF  MOTOR  MANUFACTURERS  AND 
TRADERS,  Ltd.  : 

Motor  taxation,  M.  63  (p.  991-4). 

SPENCE,  A.,  M.B.E.,  Memorandum  on  rail  and  road 
transport  in  South  Africa,  M.  69  (p.  1020-3). 

STAMP,  Sir  Josiah,  G.B.E.  : 13706-909,  13930-68, 
Apps.,  p.  906-9. 

Co-ordination  of  road  and  rail  transport,  M.  51/19, 
13717-8. 

German  railways,  13776-806. 

Licensing  of  public  service  vehicles,  14719-20. 
Motor  omnibuses,  fiiranoial  particrdars  of  chief 
companies  operating  in  provinces,  M.  51.  App.  P., 
13936-60. 

Motor  taxation,  commercial  vehicles,  M.  51/21-25, 
13722-41. 

Railways  : 

Amalgamations,  13829-36. 

Branch  lines,  conversion  into  roads,  13762-72. 
Bridges,  maintenance  of  roads  over,  M.  51, 
App.  A (p.  906),  13742-50,  13824-8,  13864. 
Competition  between,  13808-23,  13857-63. 

Goods  traffic,  M.  51,  App.  B,  C,  D (p.  906-7), 
13751-4,  13836,  13904-8. 

Passenger  traffic  : 

Air  transport  competition , 13800-2,  13952-7. 
on  Branch  lines,  M.  51,  App.  E (p-  908-9), 
13766-61,  13883. 
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STAMP,  Sir  Josiah,  G.B.E. — continued. 

Railways. — continued. 

Road  transport,  13846-7,  13884-90,  13902-3, 
13930-5. 

Partnership  and  co-ordination  with  road 
transport  companies  and  local  authorities, 
M.  51/4-18,  13706-16,  13841-55,  13872-81, 
13888-902,  13936-61. 

Road  transport,  subsidising  of,  M.  51/21-26, 
13722-41. 

Roads,  costs,  allocation  of,  M.  51/21-23,  13722-41. 

TOLERTON,  R.  H.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  memorandum  on 
road  and  rail  transport  in  Canada,  M.  65 
(p.  988-1005). 

TRADE,  BOARD  OF,  evidence  on  behalf  of,  see 

FOLEY,  Ernest  Julian,  C.B.,  12118-12294. 

Memorandum  on  behalf  of,  M.  44. 

TRADERS  TRAFFIC  CONFERENCE,  evidence  on 
behalf  of,  see  GAUNT,  Walter  Henry,  O.B.E., 
J.P.,  M.lnst.T.,  and  CADBURY,  George, 
M.lnst.T.,  13172-13395. 

TRANSPORT  AND  GENERAL  WORKERS’  UNION  ; 

Commercial  Services  Group,  National  Secretary, 
see  HENDERSON,  Archie,  14629-14737. 
Memorandum,  M.  55,  56. 

Representative,  see  BEVIN,  Ernest,  14404-14628. 

TRANSPORT,  MINISTRY  OF: 

Evidence  on  behalf  of,  see  Piggott,  Henry  Howard, 
C.B.,  C.B.E.,  14180-14403. 

Eom’th  Memorandum,  M.  54  (p.  919-22). 


VYLE,  Sir  Gilbert,  and  HUGHES,  James  John, 
M.lnst.T.,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  : 12969-13171. 
Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
M.  47/1,  2,  12963-6. 

Co-ordination  of  rail  and  road  transport,  M.  47/6 
12970-2,  13016-23,  13034-6,  13085-98,  13127-33, 
13164. 

Railways  ; 

Amalgamations,  M.  47/7,  9,  12973-4,  12982-4, 
13036,  13039,  13081-4,  13099-111,  13134-9, 
13167-9,  13166-70. 

Goods  traffic  : 

Breakage,  M.  47/10,  12986-6,  13115. 

Containers,  M.  47/10,  12987-8,  13040-2, 

13117-9. 

Packing,  M.  47/10,  12985. 

Sending  by  shortest  route,  M.  47/12,  12993-4, 
13140-4. 

Maintenance  of,  essential,  13009-13. 
Nationalisation,  M.  47/4,  12968,  13146-53. 

Rates,  exceptional,  M.  47/8,  12976-81,  13024-33, 
13062,  13065-8,  13112-4. 

Road  competition,  M.  47/8,  9,  10,  12975-86, 
13039,  13078. 

Unification  of  control,  13140-2,  13145. 

Wagons  : 

Empty  haulage,  M.  47/11,  12989-92,  13043-5, 
13160-1. 

Privately-owned,  13046. 

Road  traffic,  control,  M.  47/13,  12996. 

Roads : 

gi-oss  Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities,  1910-11 
to  1925-26,  M.  45,  App.  (p.  852),  13162-4. 
Maintenance,  M.  47/14,  12996-13010,  13004, 

13047-61,  13120-3,  13162-5. 

Ti’ansport,  cost  of,  M.  47/3,  12966-7. 

Transport  Commission,  M.  47/5,  12970,  13129-30. 
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Accidents  ; 

bad  Road  design  as  cause,  Jeffreys,  13606,  13669-62, 
13684-6. 

Stationary  tramcars,  vehicles  passing  on  near  side, 
London,  numbers  in  1919-20  and  1928-29, 
Matthews,  M.  41/13. 

Agricultural  industry  : 

Canal  transxDort  negligible,  J.  C.  Henderson,  M.  53/4, 
14073. 

Foreign  competition  and  need  for  cheap  transport. 
National  Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/3  ; Oarton,  13966  ; 
J.  C.  Henderson,  M.  53/6,  14076. 

Railway  traffic,  damage  to,  and  position  re  com- 
pensation, Sabatini,  14009-14. 

Road  transport,  Qarton,  14048-68  ; J.  C.  Henderson, 
14143-68. 

Transport : 

Importance  to,  T.  O.  Henderson,  M.  53/3,  14071-2. 
Requirements,  J.C.  Henderson,'tll.  53/5-7,14074- 
7,  14103. 

Association  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce  : 

Membership,  M.  47/1,  Vyle,  12963-4. 

Memorandum  by  the  Railway  Companies’  Asso- 
ciation on  the  evidence  submitted  by,  M.  60 
(p.  987-8). 

Special  Committee  to  consider  terms  of  reference  of 
Royal  Coromis.sion,  M.  47/2,  Vyle,  12966. 

Aviation  : 

Competition  with  railways,  position  re.  Stamp, 
13800-2,  13962-7. 

Internal  services,  limitation  of  scope  for,  in  Great 
Britain,  Fenelon,  M.  57/12,  14761-3,  14848-9. 

Low  flying,  injuiy  and  suffering  to  sheep,  etc., 
National  Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/11,  Oarton, 
14006-7. 

Belgium  ; 

Railway  rates,  comparison  with  other  cormtries, 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/App. 
(p.  839-40). 

Transport  in.  Memorandum  by  Sir  Robert  Donald, 
G.B.E.,  M.  64  (p.  994-7). 

Berkshire,  toll  bridges,  particulars  of,  and  position  re, 
Hawkins,  M.  61  (p.  988-9). 

Berlin,  see  under  Germany, 

Bridges  : 

Construction,  division  of  cost  between  Road  Fund 
and  Railway  Companies,  proposal,  Jeffreys, 
M.  50(d)/8,  1362-731. 

Foreshores,  in  comiection  with  works  on,  provisions 
for  preventing  delay  to  shipping.  Board  of  Trade, 
M.  44/16;  Foley,  12160-6,  12278. 

Freed  from  tolls,  Berkshire,  Hawkins,  M.  61/2 
(p.  989). 

National  scheme,  proposal  for  organisation  by 
Executive  Branch  of  Miihstry  of  Trans^rort, 
Jeffreys,  M.  50(d)/10. 

Railway  : 

Liability  for  maintenance  of, roads  over.  Stamp, 
M.  51,  App.  A (p.  906),  13742-60. 

Road  surface,  transfer  of  maintenance  to  local 
authorities,  advocated,  in  public  interest,  M.  51, 
App.  A (p.  906),  13824-8,  13864. 

Railway  and  canal,  strengthening  or  rebuilding, 
inclusion  in  national  road  development  pro- 
gramme advocated,  Qaunt,  M.  48/2. 

Railway  owired,  weight  I’estrictions,  handicapping 
of  road  transport  competition  by  policy  re, 
Hicks,  M.  58/21,  14906-18,  16022,  16144-9. 


B r i d g es — continued . 

Toll  : 

Abolition,  desirability  and  power  of  compulsory 
purchase  to  Comity  Comicils  proposed, 
Hawkins,  M.  61/3  (p.  989). 
in  Berkshire,  particulars  of,  Hawkins,  M.  61/1-3 
(p.  988-9). 

“ Under  ” type,  inclusion  in  Bridges  Act,  1929, 
advocated,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (6)/7. 

Weak; 

Initiation  of  arrangements  between  railway 
companies  and  Ministry  of  Transport,  proposal, 
Jeffreys,  M.  50  {d)/7,  13631. 

Reconstruction  : 

Cost,  division  between  Road  Fund  and  Railway 
comiianies,  proposal,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (d)/8, 
13627-31. 

Expediting  of  work  advocated,  Jeffreys, 

M.  50  (d)/6, 

British  Electrical  and  Allied  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion, submission  supported  so  far  as  practicable, 
James,  M.  49/10,  13474-6. 

Bristol  Channel,  docks,  see  under  Docks  and  Harbours. 
By-pass  roads,  see  under  Roads. 

Canada  : 

Road  and  rail  transport  in,  memorandum  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Tolerton,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  M.  65  (p.  998- 
1006). 

Toronto,  public  ownership  in.  Sir  R.  Donald, 
M.  71  (e)  (p.  1047-8). 

Canals  and  Inland  Navigations  : 

Abandonment  not  possible  without  Parliamentary 
sanction,  De  Salis,  11791-3. 

Advantages  of,  as  means  of  transport,  Cadbury, 

M.  48/15. 

Amalgamations  ; 

Facilities  for,  without  Act  of  Parliament,  pro- 
posal, De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/7,  11678,  11742. 
in  Groups  on  lines  of  NeviUe  Chamberlain  Com- 
mittee Report : 

Advocated,  Cadbury,  M.  48/16,  13224-7,  13290- 
304,  13362-6. 

Legislation  would  be  necessary,  Cadbury, 
13226-7,  13310-1. 

Improvement  of  efficiency  from,  De  Salis,  11676. 
Need  for,  De  Salis,  11760-6. 

Reconamendations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Com- 
mittee of  1921,  De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/4,  11768- 
63. 

Recommendations  of  Royal  Commission  of  1906, 
De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/3. 

Stamp  duty  should  be  waived,  De  Salis,  Butler, 
M.  42/6,  11678,  11742;  Cadbury,  M.  48/16, 
13228-32. 

Transport  areas  and  public  trusts,  considerations 
re,  De  Salis,  Butler,  11678-86,  11768-63. 
Belgium,  Sir  B.  Donald,  M.  64/39-40  (p.  997). 
Branch,  conversion  into  roads,  proposals,  Jeffreys, 
M.  50  (c)/7. 

Bridges,  see  that  title. 

Mr.  Cadbury’s  evidence  supported,  James,  M.  49/11, 
13443. 

Children  on  boats  ; 

Condition  of,  De  Salis,  11843. 

Removal,  serious  injury  to  canal  transport 
anticipated,  De  Salis,  11687-9,  11840-4. 
Companies,  wider  powers  to  raise  capital  advocated, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/16,  13233-6. 

Competition  of  other  forms  of  transport  assisted 
by  public  funds,  De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/8-14, 
11708-12,  11746-9,  11810-4,  11829. 
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Canals  and  Inland  Navigations — continued. 
further  Construction  not  anticipated,  De  Salis, 
11777-8,  11797. 

Construction  of  new,  or  great  expenditure  on 
widening  present,  not  advocated,  Cadbury, 
13289,  13360-1. 

Date  when  last  new  canal  constructed,  De  Salis, 
11774-5. 

Derelict  naileage,  De  Salis,  11791-6. 

Development,  extent  of  scope  for.  Hill,  M.  45/45-48, 
12433-43,  12475-84,  12581-4. 

Distribution  of  goods  by,  formerly,  history  of. 
Hill,  M.  45/34,  12402. 

Efficiency,  extent  of,  De  Salis,  11676. 

Electric  power,  possibility  of,  in  time,  De  Salis, 
11690. 

Employes,  organisation,  De  Salis,  11846-6. 
Einancial  details  could  be  supplied,  De  Salis, 
11786-90. 

Financial  position,  De  Salis,  11713-4,  11762-4. 
Highest  possible  standard  question,  De  Salis, 
11696-8. 

Improvement  : 

Particulars  of,  De  Salis,  11699-705. 
of  Sections  where  traffic  impeded  or  potential 
traffic  kept  off,  capital  expenditure  advocated, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/16,  13239,  13357-8. 

Schemes,  proposals  for  facilitating,  De  Salis, 
Butler,  M.  42/7,  11691-2,  11713-7,  11742-5. 
as  Unemployment  rehef  schemes,  advocated, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/16,  13240. 

Land,  no  compulsory  powers  to  acquire,  but 
advocated,  De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42H6,  11742, 
11802-9. 

Lowestoft,  facilities.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  72 
(p.  1049). 

Mechanical  propulsion,  encouragement  advocated, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/16. 

Mileage  under  different  systems  of  ownership,  1927, 
De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/2. 

Ministry  of  Transport  Department  for,  advocated, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/18,  13244. 

National  importance  of.  Hill,  M.  45/45. 

PubUo  ownership  not  advocated,  De  Salis,  11784-5. 
Railway  and  road  competition  with,  De  Salis, 
Butler,  M.  42/8-11,  11724-41,  11767-72;  Hill, 
M.  45/51 ; Cadbury,  M.  48/17,  13241-3. 

Railway  owned  : 

Abolition  of  system  advocated,  Cadbury,  M.  48/16, 
13236. 

Competing  rates  permitted  by  regulations,  no 
objection  to,  Hicks,  M.  58/21,  14905. 

Neglect  of.  Hill,  M.  45/36. 

Taking  over  of,  by  independent  canal,  railway 
should  be  heard  on  question  of  price  or  com- 
pensation, De  Salis,  11728,  11769-70. 

Rates  : 

Appeals  against,  and  results,  Butler,  11826-8. 
Fixed  by  carriers,  not  by  owners  of  canals, 
De  Salis,  11861-4. 

Rates  paid  by,  and  basis  of,  De  Salis,  11815-23. 
de -Rating,  no  advantage  to  canals,  De  Salis, 
11779-81. 

Statutory  imdertakings,  De  Salis,  11693-6. 
adequate  Terminal  facilities  at  traffic  centres 
advocated,  Cadbury,  M.  48/16. 

River  Thames,  development  of  traffic  above  London 
Bridge,  Hill,  M.  45/45,  12434-6. 

Through  rates  and  tolls  should  be  compulsory, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/16,  13237. 

ToUs  : 

Butler,  11883-91. 

Classification  of  goods,  revision  advocated, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/16,  13238. 

Continuous  tapering  mileage  scale  advocated, 
Cadbury,  M.  48/16. 


Canals  and  Inland  Navigations — continued. 

Traffic  : 

Agricultural,  negligible,  J.  C.  Henderson,  M.  53/4, 
14073. 

Coal,  De  Salis,  11868-9,  11878  ; Butler,  11870-83, 
11891. 

Increase,  possibility  of  carrying,  De  Salis, 
Butler,  M.  42/12,  11718-24,  11729,  11764-9, 
11833-6. 

Nature  of,  De  Salis,  11847-60,  11865-9  ; Butler, 
11870-82. 

Statistics,  1927,  De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/2. 

Use  of,  by  iroir  and  steel  industries,  extent  of, 
James,  13444-5. 

Clyde  and  Forth  canal,  doubt  as  to  value  for  export 
trade.  Hill,  12583-4. 

Coal  industry  ; 

Canal  traffic,  De  Salis,  11868-9,  11878;  Butler, 
11870-83,  11891. 

Export  trade.  Hill,  12663-8. 

Traffic,  carrying  out  of  recommendations  of  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Mineral  Transport  advocated, 
Bevin,  M.  55/9,  14472-7. 

Coastwise  trade,  see  under  Shipping. 

Commercial  Motor  Users’  Association  : 

Membership,  M.  62/2  (p.  989-90). 

Reply  to  evidence  on  behalf  of,  Min.  of  Trans. 
M.  54/13-15  ; Piggott,  14251-8. 

Commercial  Road  Transport ; 

Achievements  of.  Commercial  Motor  Users’  Associa- 
tion, M.  62/3  (p.  990). 

Agricultural  produce,  diversion  from  railways  and 
causes.  Barton,  14048-68  ; J.  C.  Henderson, 
14143-68. 

Canada,  competition  of,  and  effect  on  other  forms 
of  transport,  Tolerton,  M.  65/49-51  (p.  1004-6). 
Carriers  : 

Independent,  need  for  safeguarding  position  of, 
and  proposals,  J.  C.  Henderson,  M.  53/8-10, 
14077-93,  14103-42,  14174-6. 

Licensing  and  registration  ; 

Advocated  and  reasons  for,  A.  Henderson, 
14633-737. 

Conditions  proposed  for,  Hicks,  M.  58/28, 
14945-8,  16033-7. 

Effect  of  proposals  on  owner  drivers,  question 
of,  Hicks,  16153-66. 

probable  Effects  on  industry,  Hicks,  16185-8. 
Objections  to.  Commercial  Motor  Users’  Asso- 
ciation, M.  62/10-15  (p.  990-1). 

Obstruction  on  roads  would  be  lessened  by, 
A.  Henderson,  14639-40,  14723-6. 

Scheme,  A.  Henderson,  M.  56/8-10,  14666-83, 
14714-9,  14728-37;  Hicks,  M.  58/27-9, 

14940-8,  16033-7,  16116-8. 
by  Traffic  Commissioners  advocated,  Hicks, 
M.  58/27. 

Village,  elimination  not  desired,  A.  Henderson, 
14641-3. 

Clearing  Houses  : 

Licensing  by  Traffic  Commissioners,  scheme, 
Hicks,  M.  58-30,  14949-62,  15119-23,  16172-7. 
System,  Hicks,  M.  58/13-19,  14888,  16119-23. 
Abuses,  Hicks,  M.  58/14-9,  14888,  14892-4, 

14951,  16119-21. 

Competing  rates  by  railways  not  objected  to, 
Hicks,  16020. 

Competition  with  canals,  De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/8- 
11,  11724-41,  11767-72. 

Competition  with  coastwise  trade,  Bevin,  14633-8. 

Contribution  per  ton  to  cost  of  roads,  Qaunt, 
13323, 
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Co-ordination  : 

Compulsory,  difficulty,  Fenelon,  14811-6. 

Voluntary  agreements,  suggestion,  Fenelon, 
M.  57/30,  14811-7. 

Development  and  expansion,  need  for  freedom. 
Commercial  Motor  Users'  Association,  M.  62/5-15 
(p.  990-1). 

Drivers,  see  under  Motor  drivers. 

true  Economic  cost,  desirability  of  inquiry  into, 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/22,  Clarke, 
12786-91,  12816-9,  12860,  12906-7,  12926-30; 
P.  G.  Donald,  12867. 

Effects  of,  on  other  forms  of  transport.  Commercial 
Motor  Users'  Association,  M.  62/4  {p.  990). 

Empty  journeys.  A,  Henderson,  14638,  14653-7. 

Freights,  regulation  of,  not  suggested  at  present, 
Ricks,  14996. 

Heavy  traffic,  cases  of,  Hicks,  14916-8. 

Hire  purchase  agreements  : 

Check  on,  proposal,  Hicks,  M.  58/31,  14920-1, 
14999-5001,  15098-107,  15167-71. 

System,  and  effect  on  industry,  Hicks,  M.  58/23, 
14919-20. 

Licensing  and  Registration  : 

see  also  under  Carriers  above,  and  under  Vehicles 
below. 

Approved  if  regulations  fairly  elastic,  Fenelon, 
14780-1. 

Common  can-ier  obligations,  not  possible  or 
necessary,  Hicks,  14995. 

Extension  of  powers  of  new  Regional  Authorities 
to,  advocated,  A.  Henderson,  M.  56/3,  14632-6. 
Horse  vehicles  should  be  included,  A.  Henderson, 
14699-702. 

Justification  for  proposals,  Hicks,  14985-97. 
London,  authority  for,  A.  Henderson,  14696-8. 
Objections  to.  Commercial  Motor  Users' 
Association,  M.  62/5-15  (p.  990-1). 

Trading  concerns  with  pivate  fleets  should 
be  exempt  unless  taking  return  loads  for 
profit,  Hicks,  14901-4,  15025,  16029-30. 

Licensing  and  regulation  : 

Canada,  Tolerton,  M.  65/39-41  (p.  1003). 

Germany,  Mance,  M.  66/23-26  (p-  1007). 

U.S.A.,  Pack,  W.  70/48-62  (p.  1029-32). 

Livestock,  small  amount  of,  Scotland,  J.  C. 
Henderson,  14169-73. 

Long  distance  : 

Co-operation  lack  of,  and  impossibility  of,  ruider 
present  conditions,  Hicks,  M.  58/32,  15047-69. 
History  of  industry,  Hicks,  M.  58/7-9,  14865-73. 
Organised  companies,  Hicks,  M.  58/11,  14885-6, 
16009-14. 

Owner-drivers,  position  of,  etc.,  and  method  of 
working,  Hicks,  M.  58/12,  32,  14872,  14887-91, 
14954-5. 

present  Position  of  industry,  Hicks,  M.  58/10, 
14878-84. 

by  Railway  companies  not  likely  to  any  extent 
unless  ring  between  G.W.,  L.M.S.  and  N.E. 
railways  broken  uj),  Hicks,  15194-7. 
Rato-cutting,  Hicks,  M.  58/'8,  14874-80. 

Return  loads  at  low  rates,  Hicks,  M.  58/20, 
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South  Africa,  no  existing  licensing  or  regulation, 
Spence,  M.  69/11  {p.  1022). 

Taxation,  see  under  Motor  taxation. 

U.S.A.,  development  of.  Pack,  M.  70/42-43  (p.  1028- 
9). 

Vehicles,  licensing  of  : 

Advocated,  and  schemes  for,  A.  Henderson, 
M.  56/4-7,  14644-7  ; Hicks,  M.  58/24-6,  14922- 
39,  16026-32,  15108-14. 

Certificate  of  fitness  : 

no  more  Necessary  than  for  private  cars. 
Commercial  Motor  Users  Association,  IVI. 
62/12  (p.  990). 

Proposal,  A.  Henderson,  M.  56/5-6,  14644-8, 
14651,  14658-65  ; Hicks,  M.  58/26,  14929-33, 
14937-9,  16026-8,  15108-14. 

Extension  of  powers  of  Traffic  Commissioners  to, 
advocated,  Hicks,  M.  58/24,  14922-4,  14927, 
16025. 

Wages  and  working  conditions  : 

Agreements,  should  be  binding  on  all  employers 
and  employed  and  on  owner -drivers,  Hicks, 
M.  58/33,  14966,  16038-44,  16178-84. 

Joint  Lidustrial  Coimcil  or  similar  body 
advocated,  Hicks,  M.  58/33,  14956-8. 

Co-ordination,  various  types  of,  Fenelon,  M.  57/21-30. 

Co-ordination  of  Road  and  Rail  Transport  : 

Approved,  but  competition  must  not  be  eliminated. 
Gaunt,  M.  48/3,  13197-9,  13253-9,  13336-6. 
Containers,  system,  U.S.A.,  Pack,  M.  70/93-4 
(p.  1037-8). 

Economic  advantages  of,  Fenelon,  M.  57A5-19s 
16768-79. 

Goods  : 

Memorandum  put  before  General  Managers  with 
regard  to,  Hicks,  15086-91. 

Position  re,  Fenelon,  M.  57 A9,  14777-9,  14831-44. 
Question  should  be  considered  but  nationalisation 
of  railways  and  road  transport  probably 
involved,  Hicks,  15070-81,  15135. 

Italy,  position,  M.  68/19  (p.  1019),  26-27  (p.  1020). 
Objection  to.  National  Farmers'  Union,  M.  52/3  ; 

Qarton,  13967-71,  14020-1,  14030-5. 

Provision  of  road  transport  by  railways  or  financial 
control  of  undertakings,  Fenelon,  M.  57/26. 

South  Africa,  report  of  Road  Motor  Competition 
Commission,  Spence,  M.  69/21-3  (p.  1023). 

U.S.A.,  position  re.  Pack,  M.  70/90-8  (p.  1037-9).^ 
Voluntary  arrangements  advocated,  and  legislation 
not  necessary.  Stamp,  M.  51A9,  13717-8. 

Co-ordination  of  various  forms  of  transport  : 

Canada,  position  re,  Tolerton,  M.  55/52-55  {p.  1006). 

City  transport  ; , t -j-i. 

Problem  of,  and  possible  methods  of  dealing  witn, 

Fenelon,  M.  57/20,  14782-4. 

Various  types  of  transport,  need  for,  Fenelon, 
M.  57/20,  14818-30. 

Desirability,  Hill,  M.  45/33,  12389-90,  12531-42. 
Disadvantages  of  competition,  Fenelon,  M.  57/5. 
Economic  advantages  of,  Fenelon,  M.  57/15-19, 


14896-900. 

Trading  concerns  with  private  fleets,  Hicks, 
M.  58/20,  14896-900. 

Long-distance  haulier,  definition,  Hicks,  M.  58/3, 
14857-62,  14971-82,  16002-8. 

Railway  companies’  attitude,  Hicks,  15141. 
Railway  companies  empowered  to  run  services, 
Hicks,  16124-6. 

Registration,  see  Licensing  and  Registration  above. 
Route  licensing,  possible  in  some  years’  time,  and 
control  of  rates  would  be  involved,  Hicks, 
16126-40. 

Smaller  units  on  pneumatic  tyres,  desirability  of 
encouraging  use  of,  Piggott,  14366. 


14765-79. 

conomio  advantages  of  competition,  Fenelon,  M. 

57-6. 

jecial  Functions  of  different  forms,  Fenelon, 
m.  57/7-14,  14766-64,  14839. 

iermany,  position,  Mance,  M.  66/44-46  (p.  1008-9). 
mportance  of.  Hill,  M.  45/7,  50-52,12314,  12570-80. 
ncrease  not  desirable  owing  to  need  of  fair  com- 
petition, James,  M.  49/2,  13401,  13446-53, 

13462-9,  13639-46. 

ndia,  position  re,  India  Office,  M.  67/52  (p.  1018). 
ntei'nal,  economic  advantages  of,  Fenelon,  M.  57-4, 
14749-66,  14846-7. 
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Co-ordination  of  various  forms  of  transport — 

continued. 

Internal  and  external,  Fenelon,  M.  57  (1-6), 

14740-4. 

by  Normal  interplay  of  economic  and  commercial 
factors  advocated,  Hill,  M.  45/52,  12485-7,  12680, 
12004-6,  12627-9. 

Objects  of,  Fenelon,  M.  57/6,  14765-7. 
Recommendation  by  Commission  desirable,  Qaunt, 
13271-4. 

Statutory  or  quasi-legal,  considerations  re,  Fenelon, 
M.  57/28-30,  14796-815. 

Volimtary  : 

Advocated,  Association  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  M.  47/6,  Vyle,  12970-2,  13015-21, 
13034-5,  13085-9,  13092-8,  13127-33,  13154; 
Hughes,  13021-3,  13089-91. 

Advocated,  but  some  form  of  control  would  be 
necessary,  Qaunt,  13246-8,  13309,  13313-22  ; 
Cadbury,  13314. 

by  means  of  Consultation,  possibility,  and  scope 
for  Government  initiative,  Foley,  12220-41 
12280-94. 

Desirability  and  progress,  Fenelon,  M.  57/22-5, 
14785-92. 

Delegations  appointed  to  study  industrial  conditions 
in  Canada  and  United  States  of  America,  Report 
quoted.  Hill,  12349-63. 

Dock  and  Harbour  Authorities’  Association,  member- 
sliip,  Owen,  M.  43/1,  11898-900. 

Docks  and  Harbours  : 

Access  to  : 

inadequate  Facilities,  Qaunt,  13216-7. 

Railway,  high  charges  and  handicap  on  trade. 
Hill,  M.  45/26-30, 12372-88, 12627-30, 12689-93. 
Roads : 

Hill,  12359-60. 

Congestion,  A.  Henderson,  14639. 

Port  of  London,  Owen,  11977-8  ; Hill, 
12360,  12512-6  ; London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, M.  46/33,  Clarice,  12802,  12899. 
Importance  of,  in  connection  with  working 
efficiency  of  ports,  Owen,  M.  43/23-28, 
12003-6,  12114-7. 

Improvement  : 

Importance  of,  Bevin,  M.  55/8,  14457-8. 
Schemes,  Liverpool  and  London,  Owen, 
M.  43/28,  12010-2;  Kissane,  12116. 
Authorities  : 

Advisory  Councils,  proposal,  Bevin,  M.  55/15, 
14503-6,  14526. 

Dependence  on  revenue  from  charges  mainly, 
Owen,  M.  43/5,  6,  11904-6. 

Financial  assistance,  extent  of,  Owen,  M.  43/5, 
11904-6. 

Financial  position,  Owen,  11920-2. 

Labour  representation  on,  unsatisfactory  position 
re,  in  spite  of  recommendation  of  Shaw  Inquiry, 
Bevin,  M.  55/6,  14460-1,  14528-32. 

One  authority  for  each  of  certain  areas,  proposal, 
Bevin,  M.  55/12,  14471,  14486-95,  14622-7. 
Borrowing  procedure,  Owen,  11908-10. 

Bristol  Channel : 

One  authority  for,  need  for,  and  proposal,  Bevin, 
55/13,  14468-71,  1452  4,  14590-4. 

Pooling  of  dues,  proposal,  Bevin,  55/13. 

Capital  expenditme  : 

involved  in  Increase  in  size  of  coal  wagons, 
Kissane,  11987-92. 

since  the  War  incurred  by  six  principal  author- 
ities, Owen,  M.  43/18-20,  11986-6. 

Capital  invested  in,  percentage  of  gross  revenue 
represented  by  interest  payable  in  respect  of, 
Owen,  M.  43/20. 

Reply  to.  Hill,  12368-9. 

Capital  works  since  the  war,  Owen,  M.  43/17. 


Docks  and  Harbours — continued. 

Charges  : 

Appeals  to  Minister  ; 

Port  of  London  Authority,  position  satisfac- 
tory, Owen,  11929-31,  12085-6. 
Railway-owned  ports,  no  appeals  made, 
Kissane,  11932. 

Charging  powers  : 

Departmental  control  ; 

Reply  to  criticism  and  approval  of  pro- 
vision, Hill,  12369-70. 

Retention  of,  advocated,  Bevin,  M.  55/7, 
14452-6. 

when  Sanctioned  by  Parliament,  should  be 
free  from  Departmental  control,  Owen, 
M.  43/10-12,  11924-30,  12027-30,  12063-5, 
12076-87;  Kissane,  12055-9,  12078-80. 
Comparison  with  foreign  ports,  Bevin,  14675-9. 
Discharge  of  cargo  at  continental  port  and  re- 
shipment  to  consignee,  Owen,  12031-5. 
Harbours,  Docks  and  Piers  (Temjrorary  Increase 
of  Charges)  Acts,  position  under,  Owen, 
M.  43/8-9,  11911-23. 

permanent  Increases  in  some  cases,  Owen,  11913, 
11915,  12024-6. 

Lower,  in  continental  ports  : 

Causes  of,  Owen,  M.  43/22,  11936,  11962, 
11963-71,  12060-2,  12089-93,  12097-101. 
Examples  of,  Owen,  11922-5,  11949-67,  12088  ; 
Kissane,  11950-1,  11954. 
further  Reduction  not  possible  at  present, 
Owen,  M.  43/13. 

substantial  Reduction  not  possible  (other  than 
labour  charges)  in  absence  of  marked  increase 
in  trade,  Owen,  M.  43/20, 

Statutory  maxima  fixed  and  rates  generally 
below,  Owen,  M.  43/7,  11907. 

Coal  traffic,  carrying  out  of  recommendations  of 
Standing  Committee  on  Mineral  Transport 
advocated,  Bevin,  M.  55-9,  14472-7. 

Competition  between,  Owen,  11928,  12071-6; 

Kissane,  12021-2,  12076. 

Competition  of  foreign  ports.  Hill,  12586-8,  12626, 
12662-7,  12703-7. 

Concentration  of  trade  at  certain  ports.  Hill, 
M.  45A3,  14,  17,  18,  12322-32. 

Co-operation  between  all  means  of  transport  and. 
Sir  R.  Donald,  M.  64/42  (p.  997). 

Co-ordination  between  every  available  means  of 
transport  and,  importance  of.  Hill,  M.  45/14, 
12332-3. 

Development  and  improvement.  State  assistance, 
scope  for,  and  desirability  of.  Hill,  M.  45/23-25, 
12366-67,  12643-61,  12669,  12596-9,  12620, 

12715-22. 

Developments,  Hill,  M.  45/13,  19,  20,  12322-8, 
12346,  12368-60. 

Efficiency,  comparison  between  London  and 
Antwerp  and  London  and  Liverpool,  Bevin, 
14680-6. 

Equipment  and  comparison  with  America,  Owen, 
11976-83  ; Kissane,  11982. 

Import,  export  and  re-export  statistics  and  number 
and  net  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing, 
1913,  1927,  Owen,  M.  43/14-16,  11974-6,  12043-6, 
12069,  12112  ; Kissane,  12112-3. 

Jurisdiction  of  Board  of  Trade,  nature  and  extent 
of.  Board  of  Trade,  M.  44/9-19. 

Labour : 

Conditions,  Owen,  M.  43/21,  22,  11996-9,  App. 
p.  785,  Kissane,  11998,  12000. 

History  of  struggle  for  improvement  of, 
Bevin,  M.  55/3,  14422-4. 

Decasualisation,  slow  progress  and  reasons, 
Bevin,  M.  55/4,  14424-33,  14438-40. 

Eight  hour  day,  beneficial  results,  Bevin,  M.  55/3, 
14434-7. 
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Docks  and  Harbours — continued. 

Labour — continued. 

High  cost  of,  and  inadequate  use  of  available 
maohinery  and  handicap  on  trade,  Hill 
M.  45/21,  12347-64,  12379-82,  12451-64,  12470- 
2,  12521-3,  12668-61,  12568,  12616-9,  12643-64, 
12676-711. 

Pensions  scheme  for  drawing  off  older  men, 
desirability,  Bevin,  M.  55/3,  14519-20. 

Piece  work,  Bevin,  M.  55/3,  14436-7,  14517-8. 
Registration  : 

Difaoulties  owing  to  rigidity  of  Unemployment 
Insurance  regulations,  Bevin,  M.  55/4,  14424- 
33,  14438-40. 

System,  Bevin,  14613-21. 

Safety  : 

Accidents,  high  percentage  of,  Bevin,  14446-7. 
Code  of  Regulations  adopted  at  Geneva  with 
view  to  International  Convention,  Owen, 

M.  43/31,  12063  ; Kissane,  12063-6. 
International  regulations  desired,  Bevin, 
14448-9. 

Regulations,  etc.,  Owen,  M.  43/29-31,  12013-6  ; 

Bevin,  M.  5515.  . -mr 

Safety  Organisation,  proposal,  Bevin,  M.  55/5, 

14441-5. 

as  Special  industry  for  unemployment  insurance 
purposes  advocated,  Bevin,  14424-33,  14616-6, 
14566-74. 

Trade  Union  rules,  handicap  of.  Hill,  12524. 

Wages,  fixing  of,  Owen,  Kissane,  12068. 

Wages  and  conditions  : 

Port  of  Liverpool,  pre-war  and  1929,  App. 

Port  of  London  Authority,  pre-war  and  1929, 
App.  p.  785.  . , 

Wages  and  hours  of  work  at  United  Kingdom  and 
continental  ports,  Owen,  App.  p-  786. 

‘‘  Lay  clays  ” . 

Bristol  Discharge  Clause,  Bevin,  M.  55/10,  14478. 
System  of,  and  grievance  in  connection  with,  and 
proposal  re  remedy,  Bevin,  M.  55/10,  14478-82. 
Loading  of  vans,  delay  question,  Owen,  11979  ; 

Kissane,  11979-81. 

London,  see  that  title. 

Lowestoft,  particulars  re,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement,  OhambeT  of  Goniniei  ce,  M.  72 
(p.  1048-9). 

Maintenance  work,  carrying  out  of,  by  direct  labour 
advocated  and  advantages  to  be  derived,  Bevm, 
M.  55/14,  14497-602,  14603-7. 

National  Advisoiy  Board,  proposal,  Bevin,  M.  55/16, 
14507-13,  14552-6,  14608-12. 

One  control  throughout  the  cormtry,  no  economy 
would  result,  in  personal  opinion,  Owen,  12109. 
Ownership,  Owen,  M.  43/4,  11902. 

Policing ; , , x i 

National  charge,  wholly  or  partly, 

Owen,  11935-8,  11946,  12036-9,  12042,  12049; 
Kissane,  12040-1.  ™ i j 

Relief  of  charge  for,  position  worrld  not  be  affected 
to  any  great  extent.  Hill,  12618. 

Policing,  scavenging,  etc.,  adoption  of  Contmental 
system,  saving  to  be  derived  and  consequent 
reduction  in  charges,  Owen,  11935-48. 

Population  centred  round,  Owen,  M.  43/27,  12008.^ 
Preference  to  railway  owned  vehicles.  Gaunt,  13216. 
Private  capital  in.  Hill,  12646. 

Railway  facilities  for  traffic,  improvements,  Owen, 
M.  43/24,  12047-8. 

Railway  owned  : 

Competition  of,  Owen,  12071-5  ; Kissane,  12075  ; 

Competition  between,  Bevin,  M.  55/11,  14483-6. 
Difficulties  at.  Gaunt,  M.  48/12. 

Neglect  of.  Hill,  M.  45/36,  12712-4. 

Obiections  to  system  and  abolition  advocated, 
M.  55/11,  Bevin,  14458-67,  14663,  14686-9, 
14624-6. 


Docks  and  Harbours — continued. 

de-Rating,  effect  on  Port  of  London,  Owen,  11939- 
41. 

Road  transport  to,  charges  not  excessive  at  present. 
Hill,  12384-6. 

Smaller,  development  and  improvement  : _ 

Availability  of  public  funds  for,  c^uestion  of, 

Foley,  12196.  ■ r,  ■ 

Expenditure  on,  justification  question,  Bevin, 

14562.  . 

Need  for,  and  State  assistance  proposed.  Hill, 
M.  45/41-44,  53,  12416-21,  12429-32,  12606, 
12609-16,  12630-3,  12712-22. 

Scope  for,  and  advantage  to  coastwise  shipping, 
Foley,  12192-6,  12198-9. 

Storage  at,  objections  to,  owing  to  interference 
flow  of  traffic  and  question  of  remedy.  Hill, 
M.  45/17,  18,  12342-5,  12665-61. 

uniform  Terminal  arrangements  advocated,  Bevin, 
14480,  14522. 

Traffic  to,  and  from,  little  need  of  further  measures 
for  co-ordination,  Owen,  12103-7,  12111. 

Unemployment  relief  schemes,  Kissane,  11986-7. 

Vested  interests,  importance  of  freedom  from 
interference  of.  Gaunt,  M.  48/11. 


Export  trade  : 

Effect  of  foreign  subsidies.  Hill,  12562-7. 

Importance  of,  for  maintenance  of  employnaent 
and  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
Hill,  M.  45/3,  4,  49,  12300-2,  12621. 

Exporting  industries,  geographical  distribution  of, 
and  advantages  compared  with  other  countries. 
Hill,  M.  45/5,  6,  50,  12303-13. 

Federation  of  British  Industries,  membership  and 
representative  nature  of.  Gaunt,  13174. 

Foreshores  : 

Bridges  in  connection  with  works  on,  prolusions 
for  preventing  delay  to  shipping.  Board  of  Trade, 
M.  44/16  ; Foley,  12160-6,  12278. 

Ownership,  Board  of  Trade,  M.  44/11-12  ; Foley, 
12135,  12137-45. 

Worlcs  on,  powers  re,  and  functions  of.  Board  of 
Trade,  M.  44/14-19  ; Foley,  12135-57,  12184-92. 

Germany  : 

Berlin,  transport  conditions,  Fenelon,  M.  57/28, 
14850-2  ; Sir  B.  DonaU,  M.  71(a)  (p.  1039-40). 

Railways  : 

Conditions,  Stamp,  13776-805.  ^ 

Rates,  comparison  with  other  c°iuitnes, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46,  App.  (p-  839-40). 
Transport  conditions  and  co-ordination,  Memo- 
randmn  by  Brig.-General  Sir  H.  Osborne  Mance, 
I^bZ  C B„  O^.G.,  D.S.O.,  M.  66  (p.  1005-12). 

Harbours,  see  Docks  and  Harbours. 

Holland,  railway  rates,  comparison  with  other 
countries,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  4b, 
App.  (p.  839-40). 

Horse  traffic,  elimination  not  advocated.  Gaunt, 
M.  48/2,  13188. 

India,  railway  and  road 

randum  by  the  India  Office,  M.  67  (p-  1013-8). 

Irish  Cross  Channei  Service,  through  rail  arid  shipping 

rates,  difficulty  re,  and  recommendation.  Gaunt, 

M.  48/14,  13220-2. 

Iron  and  steel  industry  : 

Importance  of  railways  to,  and  Mcessity  of 
encouraging  and  developing  traffic,  James, 
M.  49/7,  13608-16,  13631-3. 
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Iron  and  steel  industry — continued. 

Penalised  by  diversion  of  better  paying  traffic  and 
passenger  traffic  to  roads,  James,  M.  49/4, 
13404-6,  13463,  13476-96,  13499-607. 

Production,  decrease  in  British  percentage  of  world 
production,  James,  M.  49/8,  13439-41. 

Railway  rates  : 

Comparison  with  pre-war  and  extent  of  benefit 
from  de-rating,  James,  13476-96,  13499-607. 
Lower  rates  on  the  Continent,  James,  M 49/9 
13442,  13497-8. 

Railway  traffic  of,  James,  M.  49,  13399-400. 

Italy,  transportation  in.  Memorandum  by  the  Com- 
mercial Counsellor,  Rome,  M.  68  (p.  1018-20). 

Licensing  of  public  service  vehicles,  area  system, 
recommendation  in  Report  approved.  Stamp, 
14719-20. 

Local  Government,  regional  authorities,  proposals, 
Jeffreys,  M.  50  (a). 

London  ; 

Circular  railway  for  goods  and  zone  depots, 
desirability  of,  London  Ghamher  of  Commerce 
M.  46/29,  30,  Clarke,  12799,  12882-4,  12936-8. 

Horse  traffic  restriction,  undesirable,  Clarke 
12806-10. 


London  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Evidence  submitted  by,  Memorandiun  by  Railway 
Companies’  Association  on,  M.  59  (p.  983-7). 
Membersliip,  Clarke,  M.  46,  12727-9. 


London,  Port  of  : 

Authority  : 


Independence  of,  Bevin,  M.  55/15,  14596-9. 
Labour  representation  and  proposal,  Bevin, 
14627-32,  14600-2. 

Maintenance  work,  carrying  out  of,  by  contract 
instead  of  by  direct  labotu,  Bevin,  M 55/14 
14497-602,  14603-7. 


Position  of  wharfingers  and  criticism  of,  Bevin 
M.  55A1>  14486-91,  14527-8. 


Road  approaches,  congestion,  Owen,  11977-8;  Hill, 
12360,  12512-5  ; London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
M.46/33,  Clarke,  12802,  12899. 

Subsidiary  wharves  higher  up  river  suggested  as 
remedy  for  congestion.  Hill,  12313-8. 


London  Traffic  Act  : 

Powers  under,  should  be  exercised  to  greater  extent, 
Matthews,  M.  41/14,  11482-90,  11667-72. 

Restrictions  should  apply  to  Simdays  as  well  as 
weekdays,  Matthews,  M.  41/14,  11486-8,  11633-4. 

London  Traffic  Advisory  Committee,  results  as  regards 
congestion,  Matthews,  11649. 

London  Traffic  Area  : 

Licensing  authority  and  authority  for  general 
control  of  traffic  should  be  the  same,  Matthews, 
11559. 

Licensing  authority  should  be  empowered  to  judge 
of  number  of  vehicles  required,  Matthews, 
11563-60. 

One  traffic  authority  for,  advocated,  Matthews, 
11660-2,  11693-6. 


Long-Distance  Road  Haulage  Committee  of  Enquiry 

status  of,  etc.,  Hicks,  M.  58/1-2,  14866,  14959-84,’ 
16150-2. 

Lowestoft,  transport  facilities  in  IBorough  and  Port  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  72  (p.  1048-50). 


Mansion  House  Association  on  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic,  membership  and  fmictions.  Gaunt,  13174. 

Merchant  Shipping,  see  Shipping. 

Mineral  Transport,  Standing  Committee  on,  carrying 
out  of  recommendations  advocated,  Bevin 
M.  55/9,  14472-7. 

Motor  drivers,  commercial  vehicles  : 

Comparison  with  passenger  trade,  Henderson, 
14651-2. 

Horus  : 

Limitation  proposed  in  Road  Traffic  Bill, 
criticism.  Gaunt,  13202-4,  13361-2. 

Long,  danger  of,  Hicks,  14888-90. 

Licensing  of  : 

same  Conditions  as  for  drivers  of  public  service 
vehicles  advocated,  Henderson,  M.  56/11. 
Scheme,  Henderson,  M.  56/11,  14647-9,  *14704 
14706-7,  14720-2. 

Sleeping  on  the  road,  Hicks,  14888. 

Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  Ltd.,  reply  to 
evidence  on  behalf  of,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/6-12 
Piggott,  14229-50,  14310-1,  14339-46.  ’ ’ 


''  , V lillcUlL-litl  parLicuiars  ol 

chief  companies  operating  omnibuses.  Stamp 

M.  51,  App.  P,  13936-60. 


Motor  roads  : 

Arguments  for,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (b)/10,  13693-4. 
should  be  Confined  to  motors,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (b)/5. 


or,  uy  peaeswians,  Jeffreys,  13696-7. 
should  be  Provided  and  maintained  at  cost  of 
State,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (b),  13579-86. 

Public  ownership  preferable  to  toll  system.  Gaunt 
M.  48/2,  13190-6,  13326-7. 


Scheme  for,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (b)/l-9,  13562-88. 
Stationary  vehicles  on,  should  be  illegal,  and 
proposed  provision  of  take-offs,  Jeffreys,  M 
50(b)/6,  13663-7. 

Toll,  objected  to,  Jeffreys,  13688. 

proposed  Work  of  Executive  Branch  of  Ministry 
of  Transport,  Jeffreys,  M.50(d)A0. 


Motor  taxation  : 

Canada,  Tolerton,  M.  65/42-4  (p.  1003-4). 

Commercial  vehicles  : 

Average  yield.  Commercial  Motor  Users'  Assn 
M.  62/16  (p.  991). 

imfair  Burden  on,  reply  to  Mr.  Shrapnell-Smith’s 
evidence.  Stamp,  M.  51/21-25,  13722-41. 
Considerations  re,  in  connection  with  highway 
expenditure  and  reduction  of  taxation  advo- 
cated, Commercial  Motor  Users'  Assn  IVT 
62A6-25  (p.  991).  ■’ 

E:^enditure  of  all  revenue  from,  on  roads,  motor 
interests  would  not  object  to  payment,  Hicks, 
15190-3. 


Germany,  Mance,  M.  66/27-28  (p.  1007),  App  B 

(p.  1010-1); 

Heavy  vehicles,  increase  in,  might  be  considered 
Clarke,  12869-60. 


High  rate  of,  and  burden  of.  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders,  M.  63/2  (p.  991-4). 
Lidia,  India  Office,  M.  67/46-8  (p.  1017). 
International  comparison.  Society  of  Motor  Manu- 
facturers and  Traders,  M.  63/4-20  (p.  992-3) 
App.  Table  A (p.  993),  Table  D (p.  994). 

Reply  to  evidence  re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/11-12, 
App.  p.  933  ; Piggott,  14249-60. 


Smaller  units  on  pneumatic  tyres,  desirability  of 
encouraging  use  of,  Piggott,  14366. 
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Motor  Taxation — continued. 

South  Africa,  Spence,  M.  69/12-14  (p.  1022). 

U.S.A.,  Pack,  M.  70/63-72  (p.  1032-4). 

Yield  and  comparison  with  cost  of  roads,  reply  to 
evidence  re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/13-15 ; 
Piggott,  14251-8,  14395-6. 

Motor  transport,  extent  to  which  other  forms  of 
transport  superseded  by,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/5  ; 
Piggott,  14226-8,  14323-32,  14394. 

National  Farmers’  Union,  membership  and  objects, 
M.  52/1,  2 ; Garton,  13961-5. 

National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers, 

representative  nature  of,  J ames,  M.  49. 

Nationalisation,  opposition  to.  Gaunt,  M.  48/20,  13252, 
13337-49. 

New  York,  see  under  United  States  of  America. 

Paris  : 

Transport  co-ordination,  Fenelon,  M.  57/28. 
Transportation  concessions,  leases  and  control  in 
Sir  B.  Donald,  M.  71  (c)  (p.  1045-6). 

Pennsylvania,  see  under  United  States  of  America. 

Pneumatic  tyres,  encouragement  advocated  and 
increased  differentiation  in  taxation  proposed, 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/23-26, 
Clarke,  12792-4. 

Ports,  see  Docks  and  Harbours. 

Public  Service  Vehicles,  construction.  Minister  of 
Transport  should  have  power  to  make  regula- 
tions, London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/20,  21, 
Clarke,  12782-5. 

Railway  Rates  Tribunal  : 

greater  Flexibility  required,  J.  C.  Henderson, 
M.  53A1.  14094-7. 

London  Chamber  of  Conunerce  could  not  appear 
before,  on  question  of  principle.  P.  G.  Donald, 
12956-7. 

Traders’  difficulties  in  appearing  before,  P.  O. 

Donald,  12749,  12872,  12942-8. 
would  be  Unnecessary  with  rates  based  on  truck 
loading,  P.  G.  Donald,  12875. 


Railways  : 

non-Amalgamated,  inclusion  of,  in  one  or  other  of 
four  groups  advocated.  Gaunt,  M.  48/19,  13260-1. 

Amalgamations:  _ 

Delay  in  transit  greater  since,  Sabatim,  14023-9. 
Economies  as  result  of.  Stamp,  13829-34  ; Bail- 
way Companies’  Assn.,  M.  60A  (p-  987). 
to  Certain  extent  only,  but  _ time  not  yet 
sufficient  for.  Assoc,  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  M.  47/7  ; Vyle,  12973-4,  13105, 
13137-9,  13167-9  ; Hughes,  13138. 
Insignificance  as  compared  with  estimates, 
James,  M.  49/5,  13646-8. 
less  Efficiency  since,  James,  13549-64. 

Reply  to  statements,  Stamp,  13836. 

Freight  charges,  reduction  since.  Stamp,  13836. 

History  and  description.  Sir  B.  Donald,  M.  64/2- 
13  (p.  994-6). 

Improvements  in  service.  Sir  B.  Donald,  M, 
64/21-7  (p.  996-7). 

Labour  conditions.  Sir  B.  Donald,  M.  64/29-30 
(p.  997). 

Powers  of  Minister  of  Transport,  Sir  B.  Donald, 

M.  64/18-20  (p.  996). 

Relationship  between  State  and  Undertaking, 
Sir  B.  Donald,  M.  64/15-17  (p.  995-6). 


Rai  Iways — continued. 

Belgium — continued. 

Statistics,  Sir  R.  Donald,  M.  64/14  {p.  995). 

Taxation,  no  contribution.  Sir  B.  Donald, 

M.  64/28  (p.  997). 

Branch  Lines  : 

Abandonment : 

equivalent  Alternative  facilities  and  services 
should  be  compulsory  and  consultation  of 
local  agricultural  and  industrial  interests 
concerned.  National  Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/5, 
Garton,  13977-82,  14059-65. 
certain  Difficulties  in  comiection  with,  Fenelon, 

M.  57/18,  14769-71. 

Conversion  into  roads  : 

Considered  but  cost  would  be  very  heavy, 
Stamp,  13762-72. 

Proposals,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (c),  13600-4. 

Passenger,  road  competition.  Stamp,  13856. 
Passenger  services,  discontinuance  under  con- 
sideration in  favour  of  omnibus  services. 
Stamp,  13756-61,  13883. 

Bridges,  see  that  title. 

Canada : 

Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Tolerton, 

M.  65/18-24  (p.  1000-1). 

Conditions  of  service,  Tolerton,'^,  65/29  (p.  1001). 
Consolidation  and  organisation  of  National 
system,  Tolerton,  M.  65/14  (p.  999). 

Description,  Tolerton,  M.  65A  (P-  998). 
Government  aid  to  private  railways,  Tolerton, 

M.  65/10-12  (p-  999). 

Local  taxation,  Tolerton,  M.  65/25-27  {p-  1001). 
Management,  Tolerton,  M.  65/28  (p.  1001). 

Powers  of  railway  undertakings,  Tolerton, 

M.  65/30  (p.  1001). 

Relationship  between  State  and  undertakings, 
Tolerton,  M.  65/2-24  (p.  998-1001). 

Canals  owned  by,  see  under  Canals. 

Commercial  road  transport,  see  that  title. 

Competition  between,  (Siump,  13808-23,  13867-63. 
Competition  with  canals,  De  Salis,  Butler,  M.  42/8- 
11,  11724-41,  11767-72  ; Hill,  M.  45/51. 
Competition  with  coastwise  services,  see  under 
Coastwise  under  Shipping. 

Conflict  between  coastwise  trade  and,  and  need  for 
elimination  and  proposal  re,  Bevin,  M.  55/2, 
14410,  14539-51. 

Co-ordination  with  coastwise  services,  see  under 
Coastwise  under  Shipping. 

Docks  and  harbours  owned  by,  see  under  Docks  and 
Harbours. 

Facilities  and  services,  suggestions  of  Assn,  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  consideration  of 
Railway  Companies’  Assn.,  M.  60/8  (p.  988). 

Germany  : 

Berlin,  Sir  R.  Donald,  M.  71  (a)/ll-16  (p.  1040). 
Conditions  of  service,  Mance,  M,  66/lb-lo 

(p.  1006). 

Description,  Mance,  M.  66A  (P-  1006). 

Local  taxation,  Mance,  M.  66/11-13  (p.  1006). 
Management,  Mance,  M.  66/14-15  (p.  1006). 
Powers  of  railway  undertakings,  Mance.  M.  bb/19 
(p.  1006).  , ^ 

Relationship  between  State  and  Company, 
Mance,  M.  66/2-10  (p-  1006-6). 

Goods  traffic  : 

Advantages  of  road  transport  and.  Gaunt, 
13268. 

Agricultural,  damage  to,  and  position  re  com- 
pensation, Sabatini,  14009-14. 

Bill  of  lading  weight,  practice  re  acceptance  of. 
Stamp,  M.  51,  App.  D (p.  907). 

Breakage,  greater  than  by  road  transport. 
Assoc,  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
M.  47A0,  UyZe,  12985-6,  13116.  _ 

Collection  and  delivery,  extension  of  radius 
advocated.  Gaunt,  13214, 
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Goods  Traffic — continued. 


Containers  : 

Eneornagement  advocated,  Gaunt,  13213, 
13381. 

extended  Use  of  : 

Advocated,  and  smaller  capacity.  Assoc, 
of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  M.47/10, 
Vyle,  12987-8,  13040,  13041-2,  13117-9; 
Hughes,  13041. 

Desirable,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
M.  46/16  ; P.G.  Donald,  12779-80. 
Continental  traffic  to  Bishopsgate,  conditions, 
Marshall,  13910-29. 

Decrease  and  increase  in  cost  of  wages,  etc., 
and  in  rates  as  compared  with  1913,  James, 
13417-20,  13476-96. 

Delay  in  conveyance  of  farm  produce  from 
Cambridge  to  Ely,  statement  as  to.  Stamp, 
M.  51,  App.  B (p.  906) ; Marshall,  13910-29. 
Deterioration  in  semdces  since  amalgamations. 
Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
M.  47/9;  Vyle,  12982-3,  13036,  13081-4, 
13099-109,  13111,  13134-8,  13166-9;  Hughes, 
12983-4,  13039,  13109-10,  13169-70. 
no  Difference  in  treatment  of  home  produce  or 
imported  goods.  Stamp,  M.  51,  App.  D (p.  907). 
Fish,  proposals  re,  Lowestoft  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, M.  72  (p.  1049) 

Horn’s  of  reception  and  delivery,  need  for  exten- 
sion, Gaunt,  13213,  13382-7. 

Improvement  of  service.  Stamp,  13836. 
Improvement  in  services,  and  reply  to  evidence 
of  Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Railway  Companies’  Assn.,  M.  60/6  (p.  987-8). 
Methods  of  more  adequately  meeting  needs 
of.  Gaunt,  M.  48/8,  13212-4,  13253-4,  13307-9, 
13381-7. 

Motor  lorries  and  wheeled  containers,  need  for 
facilities  for  loading  of,  on  to  trains.  Gaunt, 
13214,  13263-4,  13307-9. 

Packing,  requirements,  burden  of  and  diversion  of 
traffic  to  roads.  Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  M.  47/10  ; Vyle,  12985. 

Pooling  of  traffic  : 

Reply  to  evidence  of  Assn,  of  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Railway  Companies’  Assn., 
M.  60/7  (p.  988). 

Sending  of  “ unconsigned  ” traffic  by  shortage 
route  advocated.  Assn,  of  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  M.  47/12,  Vyle,  12993-4, 
13140-2,  13144  ; Hughes,  13143. 
alleged  Preference  to  foreign  produce,  statement 
as  to.  Stamp,  M.  51,  App.  C.  (p.  907),  13761-4, 
13904-8. 


Time-tables  desirable,  and  extent  of,  at  present. 
Gaunt,  13214,  13388-93. 

Imported  traffic,  preference  to,  provision  against, 
must  be  maintained.  Gaunt,  M.  48/10.  13216 
13394-6. 

India  : 

Conditions  of  service,  India  Office,  M.  67/32-36 

(p.  1016). 

Description,  India  Office,  M.  67/1  (p.  1013). 
Local  taxation,  India  Office,  M.  67/21  (p.  1016). 
Management,  India  Office,  M.  67/22-31  (p.  1016-6). 
Powers  of  railway  undertakings,  India  Office, 
M.  67/37  (p.  1016). 

Relationship  between  State  and  undertakings, 
India  Office,  M.  67/2-20  (p.  1013-5). 

Iron  and  steel  industry,  rates  and  traffic,  see  under 
Iron  and  Steel  industry. 

Italy  : 

Conditions  of  service,  M.  68/14-18  (p.  1019). 
Description,  etc.,  M.  68/1-10  (p.  1018-9). 

Local  taxation,  M.  68/11-12  (p.  1019). 
Management,  M.  68^3  (p.  1019). 

Powers  of  railway  undertakings,  M.  68/19/20 


Labour,  high  cost  of,  and  handicap  on  trad 
Hill,  M.  45/28,  12377-82,  12463-72,  12601-2. 


R a i I w ays — continued. 

Level  crossings  : 

Abolition  : 

Recommendation  in  Report  approved.  National 
Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/6,  Garton,  13983. 
Removal,  Proposal  re,  Jeffreys,  M.  50(e)/6. 
active  Steps  for,  advocated,  Hicks,  M.  58/21. 
in  Busy  thoroughfares,  elimination  advocated. 
Gaunt,  M.  48/2. 

Occupational,  protection,  proposals  for.  National 
Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/6,  Garton,  13984-91, 
14041-5. 

Light  and  local  railways,  Belgium,  Sir  R.  Donald, 

M.  64/31-5  (p.  997). 

Livestock,  carriage  of,  negligence,  onus  should  be 
on  companies  to  prove  absence  of.  National 
Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/4,  Garton,  13972-6, 
14036-40. 

Maintenance  of,  essential,  Clarke,  12786  12789 

12813-6,  12897;  Vyle,  13009-10,  13011-3’: 

Hughes,  13010. 

Motor  coach  service,  branch  line  and  smaller 
main  line  stations,  fuller  use  advocated,  but  use 
of  sidings  must  not  be  interfered  with.  Gaunt 
M.  48A9,  13250. 

Nationalisation  : 

Benefit  doubted,  HiZZ,  12622-3. 

Evidence  re,  doubt  as  to  whether  germane  to 
Enquiry,  Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, M.  47/4,  Vyle,  12968,  13146-9. 

Opposition  to.  Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  M.  47/4  ; Vyle,  12968,  13146-53. 
New  York,  conditions^  etc..  Sir  R.  Donald,  M 71fb) 
(p.  1041-5). 

Parcel  service  : 

Reply  to  evidence  of  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Railway  Companies’  Assoc.,  M 59/9 
(pp.  986,  986-7). 

Slower  in  delivery  than  Post  Office  and  improve- 
ment advocated,  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, M.  46/12,  Clarke,  12768-9,  12931-4. 
Passenger  traffic  ; 

Air  transport,  competition,  position  re.  Stamp. 
13800-2,  13962-7. 

Lowestoft,  facilities,  proposals  for  improvement. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  72  (p.  1060). 

Methods  for  improvement,  attractiveness  of. 
Gaunt,  M.  48/9. 

Particulars  of  number  of  passenger  journeys 
originating  on  certain  branch  lines  during 
year  1923  and  1928  and  of  gross  receipts  from 
passenger  traffic.  Stamp,  M.  51,  App.  E 
(p.  908-9). 

non-Penalisation  of,  in  comparison  with  road 
transport,  importance  of,  James,  M.  49/3,  13420- 
30,  13454-9,  13464-9,  13536-8. 

Private  sidings,  encouragement,  desirability  of,  and 
proposed  means.  Gaunt,  M.  48/7,  13211,  13359-60. 
Protection  from  unfair  competition  or  extravagant 
costs,  need  for,  James,  M.  49/8,  13634-8. 

Rates  : 

Adjustment  to  provide  standard  revenue,  should 
not  be  permanent  solution.  Gaunt,  M.  48/5 
13206. 

Agreed  by  all  companies,  P.  G.  Donald,  12866-70. 
Basing  of,  on  classification  of  goods  approved. 
Gaunt,  M.  48/6,  13207-8,  13375-80. 

Classification  standard  : 

Objections  to,  and  examples  of,  London 
Chamber  of  Commsrce,  M.  46/1,  6-10,  Clarke, 
12733-6 ; P.  G.  Donald,  12742-64,  12804, 
12820-7,  12839-52,  12920-6. 

System  and  proportion  of  traffic  carried  at 
standard  rates,  Clarke,  12736,  12737-8. 

System  and  reply  to  evidence  of  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Railway  Companies’ 
Assn.,  M.  59/2-5  (p.  983-4). 
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Rates — continued. 

Comparison  with  Continental  rates  : 

not  Unfavourable  for  2 ton  lots  or  less,  but  in 
excess  above,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

M.  46/8,  App.  (p.  839),  P.  G.  Donald,  12761. 
with  Holland,  Germany  and  Belgium,  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/8,  App.  (p-  839- 
40),  P.  O.  Donald,  12760-2,  12828,  12894-6, 
12917-9. 

Exceptional  : 

unfair  Competition  with  canals,  Cadbury, 

M.  48/17,  13241-3. 

no  great  Complaint  re.  Gaunt,  13209-10. 

Delay  in  obtaining  quotations  for,  and  conse- 
quent diversion  of  traffic  to  roads.  Assn,  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  M.  47/8, 
Vyle,  12976-80,  13112-4;  Hughes,  12980-1, 
13078. 

Goods  managers  should  have  greater  latitude 
in  quoting.  Gaunt,  13266-8. 

Publication  : 

Difficulty,  Hughes,  13026-31. 

Proposal,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

M.  46/5. 

Quotations,  proposal  for  expediting,  Vyle 
12980,  13026,  13033,  13079-80. 

Standing  Committee  at  Railway  Clearing 
House  for  dealing  with,  proposal,  Hughes, 
12980,  13026,  13033  ; V^Jle,  13024,  13062. 
System,  Hughes,  13027,  13033,  13075-8  ; 

Vyle,  13066-74. 

System  and  criticism  of,  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  M.  46/2-5,  Clarice,  12735-6,  12739- 
41,  P.  G.  Donald,  12863-6, 12870-1,  12949-61. 
System  and  reply  to  evidence  of  Association 
of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Railway 
Companies'  Assn.,  M.  60/2-5  (p-  987). 

System,  and  reply  to  evidence  of  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Railway  Companies 
Asm.,  M.  59/6-7  (p.  984). 

Handicap  on  competitive  position  in  markets  of 
the  world.  Hill,  M.  45/26-30,  12372-88,  12627- 
30,  12689-93. 

Long  distance  : 

Proposals,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

M.  46/17,  18.  . T .1 

System  and  reply  to  evidence  of  Lonrton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Railway  Companies' 

Asm.,  M.  59 A1  (?•  986). 

Railways  risk,  imposing  of  onerous  obligations, 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/16, 
P.  G.  Donald,  12774-6. 

Railways  and  owners  risk  : 

Criticism  of  system,  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, M.  46A3-16,  P.  Q-  Donald,  12770-5. 
System  and  reply  to  evidence  of  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Railway  Companies' 
Assn.,  M.  59/10  (p.  985). 

Standard,  fixing  of,  by  Railway  Rates  Tribmial, 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/1,  P-  G. 
Donald,  12872-4. 

Steeply  graded,  disadvantage  of  lack  of,  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/8,  9,  P.  G.  Donald, 

12761-2.  r,  T,  1., 

System,  effect  on  export  trade,  P.  G.  Donald, 

12804. 

Truck-loading  system  : 

on  Continent,  P.  G.  Donald,  12881,  12892-3. 
Opinion  of  proposal.  Gaunt,  1337ffi80. 
Proposal,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
M 46/6-11,  P.  G.  Donald,  12762-7,  12780-1, 
12804, 12830-62, 12876-80, 12885-93, 12962-4. 
Reply  to  proposal.  Railway  Companies'  Asm., 
M.  59/5  (p.  983-4).  . 

Undue  preference  question  should  be  examined, 
Gaunt,  M.  48/5,  13260-6. 

Retention  of  traffic,  importance  of,  and  require- 
ments for,  James,  M.  49/5. 

Road  competition  : , i -ui 

Advantages  of  road  transport  for  breakable 
goods,  P.  Q.  Donald,  12776-8. 


Railways — continued. 

Road  competition — continued. 

Distributive  traffic  should  go  by  road  and  bulk 
point  to  point  traffic  by  railwaj’s,  P.  G.  Dofiald, 
12780,  12858  ; Clarice,  12898,  12904-7. 

Diversion  of  more  valuable  traffic  to  roads,  and 
consequent  increase  in  cost  of  carriage  of 
heairy  classes,  Hill,  M.  45/27,  32,  12391-3, 
12527-30. 

Effect  on  rates,  Hicks,  15092-6. 
better  Eacilities  and  working  arrangements 
advocated  to  meet,  rather  than  development 
of  road  transport,  James,  M.  49/6,  13416-6, 
13462. 

Factors  : , „ . . , 

Breakages  greater  by  rail.  Assn,  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  M.  47/10,  Vylo, 
12985-6. 

Exceptional  rail  rates,  delay  in  quoting. 
Asm.  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 

M.  47/8,  Ei/Ze,  - 12976-80  ; Hughes,  12980-1, 
13078. 

unsatisfactory  Goods  services.  Assn,  of  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  M.  47/9,  Vyle,  12982- 
3 ; Hughes,  12983-4. 

Pilferage  and  breakages  on  railways,  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/13. 

Rate  difficulties,  P.  G.  Donald,  12949-54. 
Improvement  in  railway  facilities  as  result  of, 
no  experience  of,  Vyle,  13039. 

Protection  against,  proposals  not  agreed  with, 
Jeffreys,  13676-83,  13700-4. 

Road  transport  by  : • 

Arrangements  for  co-ordination  with  Omnibus 
Companies,  particulars  of,  and  working  or. 
Stamp,  M.  51/6-14,  13708-9,  13872-81,  13888- 
96,  13936-51. 

Co-ordination,  arrangements  with  local  author, 
ities,  particulars  of.  Stamp,  M.  51/15-17- 
13710-6,  13849-50,  13888-96. 

Goods : 

Agrioultm-al  areas,  development  of.  Stamp, 
13930-6. 

Service,  and  co-ordination  arrangements  imder 
consideration.  Stamp,  13884-90,  13902-3. 
Partnership  and  co-ordination  with  road  trans- 
port companies  and  local  authorities,  policy  of, 
and  advantages.  Stamp,  M.  51/4,  5,  17,  18, 
13705-7,  13841-55,  13897-902. 

Running  of,  at  a loss  for  long  periods,  and 
impossibility  of  obtaining  detailed  accormts, 
Hicks,  M.  58/22,  16097. 

Staff,  conditions.  Stamp,  13846-7. 

Road  transport  feeder  services  to,  advantage  of, 
Fenelon,  M.  57/17,  14837. 

Rural  stations,  all,  should  be  coimected  with  post 
office  telephone  system.  National  Farmers'  Union, 
M.  52/10,  Garton,  14003-4. 

South  Africa  : 

Description,  Spence,  M.  69A  (P-  1020). 
Relationship  between  State  and  undertakmgs, 
Spence,  M.  69/2-7  (p-  1021). 

Staff,  comparison  with  pre-war  and  at  period  of 
amalgamations,  James,  M.  49/5. 

Transfer  of  certain  traffic  to,  from  roads  desirable. 
Hill,  12394-401,  12542,  12635,  12638-9. 

Truck  loading  : Railway  Companies'  Asm.,  M.  59/8 

(P-  984).  , 

Average  truck  capacity  and  average  loadmg, 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  46/6,  7 ; 
Clarke,  12880-1  ; P.  G.  Donald,  12758-60. 
12804,  12834-6,  12881. 

Undergroimd,  provision  proposed  in  place  of 
trams  in  towns.  Gaunt,  M.  48/2,  13277,  13282-3. 
Unification  of  control  not  desired,  Vyle,  13140-2  ; 

Hughes,  13145. 

U.S.A.  : 


Description,  Pack,  M.  70A“9  (P-  1023-6). 
Management  and  conditions  of  service.  Pack, 
M.  70/25-31  (p.  1026-7). 
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Rai  Iways — continued. 

U.S.A. — continued. 

Powers  of  railways  as  regards  road  transport, 
Pack,  M.  70/32-3  (p.  1027). 

Relationship  between  the  Government  and  rail- 
way imdertaking.  Pack,  M.  70/10-19  (p.  1025-6). 
Taxation,  Pack,  M.  70/20-24  (p.  1026). 

Traffic  handled,  Pack,  M.  70/5-7  (p.  1024). 

Wages  cost,  mcrease  over  pre-war,  James,  M.  49/5. 
Wagons  : 

Delay  from  short  supply  or  misiutable  stock 
and  reasons  for,  James,  M.  49/5,  13620-6. 
Empty,  excessive  haulage  of,  and  redrrction 
desirable.  Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  M.  ilfll,  Vyle,  12989-92,  13043-5, 
13160-1. 

Privately-owned  : 

Abolition  not  proposed,  Vyle,  13046. 
not  a Cause  of  large  percentage  of  empty 
wagons,  James,  13410-3. 

Shortage  of  : 

and  Case  of  iron  ore  ships  arriving  at  Imming- 
ham,  James,  M.  49/5,  13406-9. 

Segregation  as  cause,  James,  13414. 

Standard  truck  and  cubic  space  allowed  for 
loading  and  comparison  with  Germany  and 
shipping  practice,  P.  O.  Donald,  12760. 

20-ton,  use  of,  by  iron  and  steel  industry,  in- 
adequate encouragement  but  desirability, 
James,  M.  49/7,  13432-8,  13460-1,  13470-3, 
13512-6. 

Regional  Commissioners,  of  different  areas,  need  for 
some  meairs  of  co-ordination,  Penelon,  14744-8. 

Road  Fund  : 

Accounts,  future  system,  Piggott,  14376-9. 
Capitalisation  of  portion  of  revenue,  proposal. 
Gaunt,  M.  48/2,  13181-2. 

Diversion  of  money  from  roads,  Piggott,  14380-3. 
Grants  towards  highway  expenditure  : 

Amoimts  and  system,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/4  ; 
Piggott,  14210-25,  14266-7,  14272-3,  14290-4, 
14384-6,  14403. 

Basis  of  amount  of  through  traffic,  difficulty  of, 
Piggott,  14365. 

Road  Traffic  : 

Congestion  in  towns,  proposals  for  improvement, 
Gaunt,  M.  48/2,  13183-9,  13275-88,  13305-6, 
13328-34. 

Control  : 

Automatic,  increase  advocated.  Gaunt,  M.  48/2, 
13184-7. 

Recommendations  of  Royal  Commission 
approved.  Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  M.  47 A3  ; Vyle,  12995. 

Efficiency,  proposals  for  improvement.  Gaunt, 

M.48A9. 

Increase  anticipated  and  measures  nece.ssary  to 
make  roads  capable  of , ./ejQ'reys,  13676-83, 13687-9. 
Problems,  connection  with  problems  of  regional 
and  town  planning,  housing,  etc.,  Jeffreys, 
M.  50  (a)A. 

Road  Traffic  Bill  : 

Comments  on.  Gaunt,  13200-5,  13361-2. 

Desirability  of  pressing  forward  introduction  of, 
after  report  of  Royal  Commission,  Gaunt,  M.  48/4. 

Road  Transport : 

see  also  Commercial  Road  Transport. 

Belgium,  Sir  R.  Donald,  M.  64/36-38  (p.  997). 

Berlin,  conditions.  Sir  R.  Donald,  M.  71  (a)  (p.  1039- 
40). 

Canada  : 

Competition  of,  and  effect  of,  Tolerton,  M.  65/45- 
51  (p.  1004-6). 


Road  Transport — continued. 

Canada — contimied. 

Development,  Tolerton,  M.  65/33-5  (p.  1001). 
Highway  facilities,  Tolerton,  M.  65/31-2  (p.  1001 ). 
Licensing  and  regulation  of  omnibuses  and  trucks, 
Tolerton,  M.  65/36-41  (p.  1002-3). 

Competition  with  coastwise  services,  see  under 
Coastwise  under  Shipping. 

Competition  with  railways,  see  under  Railways. 
Co-ordination  imder  some  ]public  authority,  sugges- 
tion, Pension,  M.  57/30. 

Developments,  benefit  to  oversea  trade.  Hill, 

M.  45/31,  12389. 

sound  Economic  basis  desirable.  Hill,  12394-401, 
12635-41,  12488-91,  12494-510,  12538-42. 

Feeder  service  to  railways,  advantages  of,  Penelon, 
M.  57A7,  14837. 

Germany  : 

Competition  of,  and  means  adapted  by  railways 
to  combat.  Manse,  M.  66/33-43  (p.  1007-8), 
47/58  (p.  1009),  App.  C (p.  1012). 
Development,  Mance,  M.  66/20  (p.  1007),  33-39 
(p.  1007-8),  App.  A (p.  1010). 

Licensing  and  regulation,  Mance,  M.  66/21-26 
(p.  1007). 

Railway  Company’s  views  on,  Mance.  M.  66/48-58 
(p.  1009). 

Report  of  special  Committee  of  German  Council 
of  Industry  and  Trade  on,  Mance,  M.  66/59 
(p.  1009-10). 

Taxation,  Mance,  M.  66/27-32  (p.  1007),  ’App.  B 

■ (p.  1010-1). 

India  : 

Competition  of,  India  Office,  M.  67/49-51  (p.  1018). 
Development,  India  Office,  M.  67/38-41  (p.  1017). 
Licensing  and  regulation,  India  Office,  M.  67/42- 
45  (p.  1017). 

Taxation,  India  Office,  M.  67/46-8  (p.  1017). 

Italy  : 

Development,  M.  68/21  (p.  1019). 

Licensing  and  regulation,  M.  68/22-24  (p.  1019). 
Taxation,  M.  68/25  (p.  1019). 

Licensing  and  regulation  : 

Canada,  Tolerton,  M.  65/36-8  (p.  1002-3). 
Germany,  Mance,  M.  66/21-26  (p.  1007). 

India,  India  Office,  M.  67/42-45  (p.  1017). 

Italy,  M.  68/22-24  (p.  1019). 

U.S.A.,  Pack,  M.  70/47-62  (p.  1029-32). 
by  Railways,  see  under  Railways. 

South  Africa  : 

Competition  of,  and  effects,  etc.  Spence,  M.  69/15- 
20  (p.  1022-3). 

Development,  Spence,  M.  69/9-10  (p.  1021-2). 
Highway  facilities,  Spence,  M.  69/8  (p.  1021). 
no  Licensing  or  regulation,  Spence,  M.  69 A1 

(p.  1022). 

Taxation,  Spence,  M.  69A2-14  (p.  1022). 
Subservience  to  railway  transport  undesirable. 
Gaunt,  M.  48/3,  13197. 

Subsidising  of,  by  expenditure  from  rates  on 
roads,  Stamp,  M.  51/21-26,  13722-41. 

Transfer  of  certain  traffic  to  railways  desirable, 
Hill,  12394-401,  12542,  12635,  12638-9. 

D.S.A.  : 

Competition  with  railways  : 

Extent  of.  Pack,  M.  70/73-80  (p.  1034-5). 
Measrues  adopted  by  railways  in  connection 
with.  Pack,  M.  70/81-9  (p.  1036-6). 
Co-ordination,  Pack,  M.  70/90  (p.  1036). 
Development  of.  Pack,  M.  70/34-41  (p.  1027-8). 
Highway  facilities,  Pack,  M.  70/44-46  (p.  1029). 
Licensing  and  regulation.  Pack,  M.  70/47-62  (p. 
1029-32). 

New  York,  conditions,  etc.,  Sir  R.  Donald, 
M.  71  (b)  (p.  1041-6). 

Powers  of  railways  as  regards,  Pack,  M.  70/32-3 
(p.  1027). 

Taxation,  Pack,  M.  70/63-72  (p.  1032-4). 
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Roads : 

Arterial  reconstruction  schemes,  proposed  work  of 
Executive  Branch  of  Ministry  of  Transport, 
Jeffreys,  M.  50  (d)/10. 

Bad  design,  a cause  of  accidents,  Jeffreys,  13605, 
13659-62,  13684-6. 

Blind  corners  and  curves  : 

Appointment  of  engineer  for  purpose  of  improve- 
ment of,  by  County  Councils,  proposal,  Je^rei/s, 

M.  50  (d)/5,  13623-4. 

Increasing  irumber,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  {d)/5,  13650, 
13655-8. 

Prohibition  of  new,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (e)/3. 

By-pass  : 

Construction  advocated,  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  M.  46/27,  28,  Clarke,  12795-7, 
12939-41. 

Increase  advocated.  Count,  M.  48/2. 

Capital  employed  in  provision  of.  Stamp,  M.  51/25, 
13734. 

Closing  of,  extension  of  power  to  cover  all  classes 
of  vehicles  advocated,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (e)/8. 
Construction  and  maintenance  cost,  progressive 
reduction  of  local  burden  by  advances  from  Road 
-Pand,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (b)/10  (i),  13593-9,  13634-43. 
Construction  of  new  main  roads,  increase  in  rateable 
value  of  district  owing  to,  Piggott,  14329-32, 
14373-4. 

Construction,  reconstruction  and  maintenance, 
comprehensive  investigation  into  cost  advocated 
with  -view  to  equitable  distribution  of  burden. 
Gaunt,  M.  48A.  13177-8,  13323-6  ; James,  13439- 
45. 

Contribution  to,  from  local  rates  1910-26,  James, 
13425-6,13627-30. 

Cost  and  comparison  with  payment  by  motorists, 
Piggott,  14269-68,  14295-309. 

Costs  : „ . , 

Allocation  of,  reply  to  Mr.  ShrapneU  - Smith  s 
evidence.  Stamp,  M.  51/21-23,  13722-41. 
Burden  on  ratepayers,  and  question  as  to  means 
of  relieving,  Piggott,  14267-89,  14304-9, 

14356-63. 

Comparison  with  motor  taxation,  reply  to  evi- 
dence re,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/6-10,  Piggott, 
14229-48,  14310-1,  14339-46. 
total  National  expenditure,  and  amounts  contri- 
buted by  Road  Fund  and  rates.  Stamp,  M.  51/ 
22,  13722. 

Defaulting  highway  authorities,  proposed  proce- 
dure, Jeffreys,  M.  50  (e)/4. 

Design  and  lay-out  : 

Inadequate  attention  paid  to,  Jeffreys,  13606-6, 
13644-6.  . 

Standing  Committee  appointed  by  Minister  of 
Transport  for  consideration  of,  proposal, 
Jeffreys,  M.  50  (d)A>  13605-6,  13647-9. 
Development,  National  programme,  need  for, 
Gaunt,  M.48/2,  13179-82. 

Expenditure  on  : -r,  i 

1926-27  and  1927-28  and  gross  revenue  of  Road 
Eimdfromlicence  duties,  etc.,  1929-30,  and  yield 
of  petrol  tax,  1929-30,  Min.  of  Trans.,  M-54/3  ; 
Piggott,  14183-209,  14312-22. 
and  Amounts  recovered  from  motor  taxes, 
Germany,  Mance,  M.  66/30-31  (p-  1007). 

Capital  value  of,  and  benefit  to  motor  transport, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/7  ; Piggott,  14333-8. 
Extent  to  which  met  by  motor  vehicle  taxation, 
Min.  of  Trans.,  M.  54/3-4. 

Gross  (excluding  loan  charges)  of  Local  Authori- 
ties on  maintenance,  improvement,  cleansing 
and  construction,  1910-11  to  1925-26,  Assn,  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  M.  45,  App. 
(p.  862),  yyle,  13162-4. 

Impossibility  of  bringing  estimate  up  to-date, 
Piggott,  14367-8. 

Fencing  of,  where  extensive  loss  of  farm  stock  from 
motor  traffic,  grants  from  Road  Fund  advocated, 
Henderson,  M.  53A3,  14100-2,  14177-9. 


Ro  adS' — continued. 

Grass  verges  for  livestock  : 

Advocated,  National  Farmers’  Union,  M.  52/8, 
Carton,  13996-9,  14016-9. 

Proposal  approved,  J.  C.  Henderson,  14099. 
Highway  authorities,  nonfeasance,  proposal  re, 
Jeffreys,  M.  50  (e)/5. 

Horse  traffic,  part  of  road  should  be  left  with 
suitable  surface  for,  J.  C.  Henderson,  M.  53/14. 
Improvement  and  maintenance,  cost,  proportion 
which  should  be  borne  by  users  of  motor  vehicles, 
impossibility  of  estimating  Min.  of  Trans., 
M.54/2,  Piggott,  14181-2,  14392-4,  14398-401. 

Left  rule,  advocated,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (e)A- 
Maintenance  : 

Cost,  probable  reduction  as  roads  modernised, 
Piggott,  14347-60. 

additional  Cost  due  to  motor  traffic  should  be 
paid  by  State  out  of  motor  vehicle  taxation. 
Assn,  of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce, 

M.  47/14,  Vyle,  12996-13010,  13047-54, 13060-1, 
13120-2,  13162-4;  Hughes,  13004,  13055-9, 
13164-5. 

One-way,  increase  advocated.  Gaunt,  M.  48/2. 

Rates,  equalisation  throughout  county  under  Local 
Government  Act,  Piggott,  14357,  14370. 

Roadside  waste,  employment  of  landscape  garden- 
ers by  County  Coimcils,  proposal,  Jeffreys, 
M.  50  (d)/2,  13607-12. 

Rural  areas.  County  Council  control,  probable 
benefit  from,  Piggott,  14369. 

Surface,  non-slippery,  suitable  for  horse  traffic  and 
driving  of  livestock,  desirable.  National  Farmers’ 
Union,  M.  52/8  ; Carton,  14000. 

Toll  system  formerly,  Piggott,  14342-6. 

Trunk : 

Payment  of  entire  cost  by  State,  question  as  to 
desirability,  Piggott,  14276-89. 

Programme,  Piggott,  14220,  14387-90,  14397. 
Unclassified  roads  in  rural  areas,  grants  from  Road 
Fund,  Piggott,  14351-4. 

Undergrormd  user  ; 

Construction  of  subways  for  cables,  etc.,  need  for, 
and  proposed  appointment  of  inter -Depart- 
mental Committee,  Jeffreys,  M.  50  (d)/4,  13619- 
22,  13669-75,  13698-9. 

Rental  charge  proposal,  Jeffreys,  M.50  (d)/4, 
13619. 

U.S.A.  mileage  and  expenditrue.  Pack,  M.  70/44-6 
(p.  1029). 

Widening,  need  for,  in  many  cases,  J . C.  Henderson, 

M.  53A2,  14101. 

Width,  power  to  Ministry  to  lay  down  national 
minima,  proposal,  Jeffreys,  13625-64. 

Rural  amenities,  landscape  gardeners,  proposal  for 
employment  by  Cormty  Councils,  JejgVeys,  M.  50 
(d)/2,  13607-12. 

Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  nature  of,  etc.,  J.C. 
Henderson,  M.  53/1,  14069-70. 

Shipowners’  Parliamentary  Committee,  composition. 
Hill,  M.  45/1. 

Shipping  : 

Cargo  ships,  requirements  re.  Board  of  Trade, 
M.  44/4;  Foley,  12127-8. 

Carriage  of  goods  : ,.  j t 

Conditions,  not  within  jurisdiction  of  Board  ot 
Trade,  Board  of  Trade,  M.  44/6-8  ; Foley,  12129- 
34. 

Rates  : 

Control,  by  Government  Department,  a matter 
of  policy,  Foley,  12179-83. 

Control,  no  power  to  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of 
Trade,  M.  44/7  ; Foley,  12131-3,  12177-8. 
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FINANCIAL 


particulars 


Memo.  No.  5!  Append ix  F. 


OF  THE 


CHIEF  COMPANIES  OPERATING  0 MNIBUSES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


BRITISH  ELECTRIC  TRACTION  CO.  LTD, 

THOMAS  TILLING  LTD. 

Capital  Issued  ...  £3,791,645 

Capital  Issued. , . £1,307,262 

Number  of  Stockhplders  ...  12,600 

Number  of  Holders..  . 3,379 

Average  Holding  £308 

Average  Holding.  . £387 

HOLDING 


£678,905 


HOLDING 


£804,662 


HOLDING  £1,482,254 


6 COMPANIES  PROVIDING  OR 
CONTROLLING  BOTH  TRAmAY 
AND  OfemiBUS  ■ SERVICES. 

Combined  Issued  Capital,  £2,847,645 

Number  of  Holders  , , 3,558 

Average  Holding  £382 

(other  than  B.E.T.) 


1.  BIRMINGHAM  & DISTRICT  POWER  AND 
TRACTION  CO.LTD,  (SUB  CO-BIRMING- 
HAM & MIDLAND  MOTOR  OMNIBUS  CO.) 

2.  SCOTTISH  GENDRAL  TRANSPORT  GO. 

LTD. 

3.  NORTHERN  GENERAL  TRANSPORT  CO. 

LTD. 

4.  POTTERIES  ELECTRIC  TRACTION  CO, 

LTD. 

5.  YORKSHIRE  (WOOLLEN  DISTRICT) 
ELECTRIC  TRACTION  CO,  LTD. 

6.  SWANSEA  TRAM  AYS  & IMPROVEMENTS 

CO. 

(SUB  CO. -SOUTH  WALES  TRANSPORT 

CO.  LTD.) 


IN 


IN 


BRITISH  AUTOMOBILE  TRACTION  CO.  LTD. 

(Now  being  Re-Registered  as 

Tilling  & 

British  Automobile  Traction  Co.  Ltd.) 

Capital  Issued, 

£2,040,000 

Number  of  Holders, 

1,314 

Average  Holding.  . . 

(other  than  B.E.T.  & T.T.) 

£420 

HOLDING  £1,701,922 


IN 


20  OMNIBUS 


COMPANIES  :- 


Name . 

Capital 

Issued. 

No.  of 
Holders 

Average 
Holding 
(other  than 
B.  A.  T.) 

£ 

£ 

ALDERSHOT  & DISTRICT 

150,000’ 

593 

126 

BARN3I.EY  & DISTRICT 

146,428 

109 

325 

CALSDOIELAN  OMIBUS 

40,140 

36 

200 

CUMBERLAND  MOTORS 

45,000 

26 

865 

EASTERN  COUNTIES  HOAD  CAR 

36,306 

101 

87 

BAST  KENT  ROAD  CAR 

300,000 

940 

160 

EAST  YORKSHIRE  ED.AD  CAR 

75,000 

23 

684 

HANTS  & DORSET  MOTORS 

125,000 

174 

300 

LLANDUDNO  COACHING  CO. 

60,000 

44 

621 

MAIDSTONE  & DISTRICT 

260,000 

444 

260 

MOTOR  COACHES 

7,150 

1 

- 

NORTH  WESTERN  ROAD  CAR 

225,000 

18 

187 

ORTONA  (CAMBRIDGE)  MOTORS 

60,000 

11 

2,723 

PETERBOROUGH  ELECTRIC 

63,000 

45 

500  , 

RIBBLE  iX)TOR  SERVICES 

300,000 

871 

189 

SOUTHDOWN  MOTORS 

325,000 

564 

386 

THAMES  valley  TRACTION 

100,000 

1 

- 

TRENT  TRACTION 

200,000 

574 

170 

WEST  YORKSHIRE  ROAD  CAR 

250,000 

195 

582 

WREXHAM  & DISTRICT 

50,000 

IS 

96 

£ 

2,858,024 

4,785 

£240 

5 0 T H B R C 

0 M P A N I E S. 

BRISTOL  TRAMWAYS  & 

CARRIAGE  CO.LTD. 

Capital  Issued. 

£2,170,000 

Number  of  Holders. 

3,000 

Average  Holding, 

£725 

CROSVILLS  MOTOR 

CO.  LTD. 

Capital  Issued, . . 

£263,360 

Number  of  Holders. . ■ 

791 

Average  Holding. . 

£320 

[3ATI0ML  OMNIBUS  & TRANSPORT  CO.  LTD 


Capital  Issued.  . . 

£800,000 

Number  of  Holders. 

4,802 

Average  Holding  . . . 

£166 

SCOTTISH  MOTOR  TRACTION 

CO.LTD. 

Capital  Issued. 

£375,000 

Number  of  Holders . , 

1,530 

Average  Holding. 

£245 

UNITED  AUTOMOBILE 

SERVICES  LTD, 

Capital  Issued, 

£452,400 

Number  of  Holders,. 

1,602 

Average  Holding, 

£282 

Malby  t.  Sor'S.PhoLc  titho 


